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th 
PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 1 04 CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore 
[Mr. THURMOND]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Dr. Lloyd John 
Ogilvie, offered the following prayer: 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson said. Come 
my friends. 'Tis not too late to seek a 
newer world.“ 

Let us pray: 

O God, Lord of new beginnings, the 
Savior who gives us a fresh start, You 
have promised, Behold, I make all 
things new.“ 

Father, re-create us within so that 
we will sense again the excitement of 
being partners with You in bringing 
Your very best for our Nation. Banish 
the boredom of doing the same old 
things the same old way. Give us that 
wonderful conviction that You have 
chosen us to be strategic in Your plans 
for our Nation. We want to attempt 
great things for You and expect great 
power from You. Grant us revived en- 
thusiasm, renewed gusto, and regen- 
erated hope. Make us resilient with 
newness as we seek à newer world clos- 
er to Your purpose and plan. Fill this 
Chamber with Your presence and each 
Senator with supernatural power to 
discern and do Your will, to listen to 
Your voice consistently, and to speak 
Your truth courageously. In the Lord's 
name. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
able acting majority leader, Senator 
LOTT, is recognized. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the Chair. 


——— 
SCHEDULE 


Mr. LOTT. For the information of all 
Senators, this morning there will be à 
period for morning business until the 
hour of 10:30 a.m. At 10:30, the Senate 
will resume consideration of the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 2546, 
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which is the D.C. appropriations con- 
ference report. The time between 10:30 
a.m. and 12:30 p.m. will be equally di- 
vided in the usual form on the con- 
ference report. At the hour of 12:30, the 
Senate will stand in recess until 2:15 
p.m. for the weekly party conference 
luncheons. 
ORDER FOR CLOTURE VOTE 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
the vote to invoke cloture on the D.C. 
appropriations conícrence report occur 
at 2:15 p.m. today with the mandatory 
quorum waived. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, Senators 
should now be on notice that there will 
be a vote at 2:15 today. The Senate will 
also be asked to turn to any other leg- 
islative items that can be cleared for 
action. 


DR. OGILVIE'S REPUTATION FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, in the 1 
year he has served as our Chaplain, Dr. 
Lloyd John Ogilvie has earned the re- 
spect and admiration of every Member 
of this Chamber. He has truly had a 
spiritual impact on this institution. 
And before Dr. Ogilvie leaves the 
Chamber this morning, I wish to call 
my colleagues' attention to the fact 
that Dr. Ogilvie's reputation for excel- 
lence extends far beyond the Capitol. 
This week, Baylor University an- 
nounces its list of the 10 most effective 
preachers of the English-speaking 
world. The list was drawn from a sur- 
vey of 341 seminary professors and edi- 
tors of religious periodicals. Included 
on the list, along with the likes of Dr. 
Billy Graham, is our Chaplain, Lloyd 
Ogilvie. 

Mr. President, I know that every 
Member of the Senate joins me in con- 
gratulating Dr. Ogilvie on this honor 
and to say how proud we are to have 
him with us as our Chaplain. 

Thank you, Dr. Ogilvie. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THOMAS). Under the previous order, 
leadership time is reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of morning 
business until 10:30 a.m., with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for 5 min- 
utes each. 

The Senator from Ohio is recognized. 


NATIONAL EYE DONOR MONTH 


Mr. DEWINE. Mr. President, next 
month, March 1996, is National Eye 
Donor Month. The purpose of National 
Eye Donor Month is to alert individual 
Americans to a terrific opportunity 
each one of us has to make a real dif- 
ference in someone else’s life. 

Many Americans do not realize that 
they have it in their power to give 
someone else the ability to see, but it 
is true; each one of us does. If we de- 
clare now that after our passing, we 
want our eyes to be donated to an eye 
bank, then these eyes can become 
someone else’s gift of sight. What a 
great opportunity. Indeed, what a great 
responsibility, one that all of us and 
our families should take very seri- 
ously. 

According to the most recent statis- 
tics, over 6,000 Americans are waiting 
for corneal transplants—6,000 today 
awaiting an operation that can restore 
the gift of sight. These Americans 
could have this operation today if only 
there were enough donated eyes avail- 
able. 

The purpose of National Eye Donor 
Month is simply to remind all Ameri- 
cans that we can make those corneas 
available. Every year thousands of 
Americans donate their eyes to eye 
banks. In 1994, over 95,000 eyes were do- 
nated and over 43,000 transplants were 
actually performed. 

Mr. President, these numbers need 
some explaining. Those figures seem to 
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reflect a pretty substantial disparity, 
but there is à good reason for it—a 
very strict screening process that 
keeps out those who test positive for 
HIV, those who have hepatitis, and 
those with unhealthy cells on their 
corneas. Those are just a few of the 
reasons why many corneas are unsuit- 
able for transplantation. But the cor- 
neas from these donors are, in fact, ac- 
tually used for a good purpose. They 
are used in other very important ways. 
They are used for research in surgical 
training and other medical education. 
It is because of this screening process I 
have just described that eye transplant 
operations have such an incredible suc- 
cess rate—better than a 90-percent suc- 
cess. 

This screening process and this rate 
of success, however, require a greater 
number of donations. If we could in- 
crease the number of eyes donated to 
eye banks, we could take care of the 
6,668 patients who are still waiting for 
corneal transplants today as well as 
the 40,000-odd people who join their 
ranks every single year. 

As I said, this kind of surgery really 
does work. In the 35 years since the 
founding of the Eye Bank Association 
of America, EBAA member eye banks 
have made possible over half a million 
corneal transplants. 

There simply are not enough eye do- 
nors. The only solution is public edu- 
cation—making the American people 
aware of what we can do to help. That 
is what National Eye Donor Month is 
all about. In March 1996, let us recom- 
mit ourselves as a nation to giving the 
gift of sight to some of our fellow citi- 
zens who stand in need. 

Let me conclude on a personal note. 
In August 1993, our 22-year-old daugh- 
ter Becky was killed. My wife and I and 
our children had never discussed the 
issue of organ donation, and when Fran 
and I were at the hospital and were 
asked to donate Becky’s eyes, we said 
"yes." We said yes“ because we knew 
that is what our daughter would have 
wanted us to do. Becky was a loving 
and caring person. She cared very deep- 
ly about other people. 

I encourage all families to discuss 
with their family members this very 
important issue because by donating 
the eyes of a loved one or making ar- 
rangements that your own eyes can be 
donated, some good can come out of 
what to us was life’s most horrible 


tragedy. 

Again I call the Members’ attention 
to National Eye Donor Month, which is 
March of this year, and ask that we all 
renew our dedication to increasing the 
number of donations, the number of 
eyes that are available so that more 
people could see. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

Mr. BOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I commend 
my distinguished colleague from Ohio 
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on his very moving, very touching ap- 
peal, certainly one that I think is ex- 
tremely important for all of us. While 
our hearts and our sympathies go out 
to him and his lovely wife in their loss, 
we do commend them for using this op- 
portunity to assist others. 

(The remarks of Mr. BOND pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 1574 are lo- 
cated in today’s RECORD under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.“) 


TRIBUTE TO GARY MUNSEN—A 
BASKETBALL COACHING  MILE- 
STONE 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the cold and snowy winter months 
in South Dakota, many of my constitu- 
ents enjoy the excitement of the bas- 
ketball courts as a reprieve from the 
cold. This year, a very heated basket- 
ball season is melting the snow off the 
city of Mitchell, SD. Mitchell's basket- 
ball coach, Gary Munsen, has reached a 
milestone in South Dakota high school 
basketball—he has recorded 500 career 
wins. 

Gary Munsen’s achievement rep- 
resents his long, dedicated service to 
the game of basketball in South Da- 
kota, and more important, his players 
and his community. Gary is living 
proof that hard work and a strong com- 
mitment are the foundation of South 
Dakotans' success. Gary's success also 
comes from his understanding that 
coaching is more than teaching kids 
how to put an orange ball through an 
iron hoop. Coaching is about teaching 
young people the importance of team- 
work, discipline, hard work, and indi- 
vidual effort. Gary Munsen has made 
many sacrifices during his career as à 
basketball coach. But Gary's incredible 
effort, determination and commitment 
have made him a brilliant coach. I ex- 
tend my congratulations to him for his 
outstanding record. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of an arti- 
cle highlighting Gary Munsen's career 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the article was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Argus Header, Sioux Falls (SD), 

Feb. 4, 1996] 

MUNSEN HANGING TOUGH—MITCHELL COACH’S 
ROAD TO 500 WINS HASN’T ALWAYS BEEN 
SMOOTH 

(By Stu Whitney) 

Gary Munsen doesn’t need numbers to 
prove his perseverance. His stubborn survival 
as South Dakota’s master of March could 
never be that simple or pure. 

But some numbers are too significant to 
ignore, and they are used to measure Mitch- 
ds basketball mentor against other mor- 

8. 

Victory is a comfortable criteria for 
Munsen. He shines every time. 

After Saturday's triumph over Washing- 
ton, he needs one more win to become the 
second coach in state history to claim 500 
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boys basketball victories. Gayle Hoover com- 
piled 577 in 34 seasons at Parker. 

The milestone might be reached Tuesdày 
in Brookings, but Munsen is more concerned 
about keeping this year's Kernels on course. 
They are 11-1 and ranked No. 1 in Class AA. 

"I'm not one of those guys who set out to 
coach 30 years and get my plaque," says 
Munsen, whose 499-161 record includes six 
state championships. “I'm also not on some 
kind of mission to break Hoover's record.“ 

To assert this, Munsen talks about walk- 
ing away. He turns 53 on March 12, so early 
retirement from Mitchell's school system 
could come in 1998. 

"I've spent all my life doing this, and 
maybe it hurt my family sometimes," says 
Munsen, who grew up 35 miles west of Mitch- 
ell in White Lake. 

“I might get out of education altogether, if 
I can afford it. We've got a great athlete in 
(sophomore guard) Mike Miller, and I told 
him when he goes, I'll go with him." 

Munsen has coached Mitchell’s girls to a 
141-21 record and three state titles since 1989, 
but he plans to drop that extra responsibility 
after next season. He almost did it at last 
season’s state tournament in Rapid City. 

“Before the finals against O’Gorman, I de- 
cided I was going to get out of girls basket- 
ball if we won," recalls Munsen. It just 
seemed like a good time to get out.“ 

When Mitchell was upset by the Knights, 
however, Munsen was stuck for another year. 
Such is the burden he has built for himself. 

Critics can mention Munsen's alcohol 
abuse, his family struggles, but never can 
they deny that he wins the big games. Even 
on the high school level, it is that portion of 
one’s reputation that often prevails. 

“There are probably some people who don’t 
like him, but I think a lot of people respect 
him,” says son Scott, 30, who coaches track 
and cross country at the University of South 
Dakota. : 

"Coming through at the state tournament 
has always been his style and his strength. I 
think he figured, ‘Well, I might not be the 
smartest guy in the world, but I can outwork 
them. I can be better prepared.' " 

But how does Munsen prepare for the end? 
If retirement means losing the one thing 
that defined him as a winner, what part of 
his reputation will ultimately rise? 

"I was talking to (former Dakota Wesleyan 
coach) Gordie Fosness about that," says 
Munsen. And he said, ‘When it's time to get 
out, you get out. You'll know when it's 
time.' 

“I still have a love for the game. I'm not as 
young as I was, but the fire is still there. 
When the fire's gone, I'm gone. 

STARTING OUT 

When Munsen started his coaching career 
at Marion High School in 1966, it might have 
seemed laughable that history would match 
him with Hoover. 

Just eight miles down the road, Hoover's 
hard-working Parker squads had established 
a sure-shooting reputation. They beat 
Munsen every time the schools met. s 

“He drilled me a few times," concedes 
Munsen, whose collegiate playing careér 
started at Dakota Wesleyan and ended 
unceremoniously at Dakota State. 

“But he also showed me how to coach the 
game. I admire him for the years he stayed 
all in one place.“ 

But Hoover remembers thinking that 
Munsen would not stay in Marion. When the 
young coach ranted and raved, there was 
something extra in those eyes. 

“He was truly enthusiastic about baskét- 

ball," recalls Hoover, who remains Parker's 
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athletic director. "And I figured he didn't 
want to stay at a small school. But I don't 
think Gary knew exactly what he wanted at 
that time." 

After three seasons, the decision was made 
for him. A school board member, unhappy 
with his son's playing time, pushed through 
an unpleasant ultimatum. 

“They basically said, ‘Do it this way or 
you'll be the assistant coach.“ says Munsen. 
“A lot of people in the community wanted 
me to stay, but that really wasn't much of à 
choice." 


MOVING TO MITCHELL 


Whether classified as a resignation or a fir- 
ing, Munsen's departure was basically a be- 
ginning. 

In 1969, he was hired to teach business at 
Mitchells middle school—which included 
ninth-grade coaching duties in basketball, 
football and track. 

He also served as an assistant to varsity 
basketball coach Tim Fisk, whom he met 
during a brief stay at Wesleyan in 1961. 

“The tough part was getting the people in 
Mitchell to hire him after what had hap- 
pened in Marion," says fellow White Lake 
native Jerry Miller, who was Mitchell's wres- 
tling coach at the time. 

“But once he started coaching, Gary was 
destined to be a good one. He's got a real 
knack." 

When Fish left coaching in 1972, Munsen 
inherited the program. That first season, the 
Kernels introduced their new coach to what 
would become familiar territory. 

"I had never been to the state tour- 
nament—and we got there," says Munsen, 
whose 18-7 team took third and watched 
Huron beat Yankton in the finals. 

The kids we had that year really played 
above their level of capability. Our biggest 
kid was 6-foot-4 and we had a 5-5 guard, but 
somehow we found a way." 

Still, Munsen did not enjoy sudden success 
&t the state level. Yankton had some power- 
ful teams, and getting past the semi-final 
round became a constant struggle. 

"It wasn't all roses during the first seven 
or eight years," says Munsen, who saw cham- 
pionship-caliber teams stumble at the 1976 
and '78 tournaments. 

We had some tough times where it seemed 
like we couldn't get over the hump. I don't 
know if my job was ever in jeopardy, but 
maybe people were saying we couldn't win 
the big one. I was given a good chance to 
succeed, though, and I hung in there." 


TIME FOR SUCCESS 


Munsen finally broke through in 1984, when 
all-state guard Kyle Adams led the Kernels 
past Washington 54-48 for the school's first 
title in 20 years. 

“We were so thankful to finally get there 
that we made the most of the opportunity," 
says Scott Munsen, who was a backup point 

ard on that team. "I think (Munsen) felt 
like if he stuck it out long enough, some- 
thing good was going to happen. 

Qnce Munsen had conquered the state tour- 
nament, his appetite for victory became vo- 
racious. 

The Kernels, sparked by Bart Friedrick 
and Chad Andersen, went 27-0 the next sea- 
son to forge their reputation as a perennial 
postSeason power. 

When Mitchell rose again in 1986—the first 
year of the three-class system—it became 
the first South Dakota school to win three 
straight boys basketball titles since 1924. 

"Maybe it's easier to get to the state tour- 
nament now, but it's not always easy to win 
it," says Munsen, who rose again with a dra- 
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matic double-overtime win over Lincoln in 
1990 and added titles in '91 and '94. 

We always talk about getting back to the 
tournament and trying to finish higher than 
the year before. If we won it the previous 
year, we talk about doing it again.“ 

Munsen calls tournament time the most 
exciting part of the game," and he speaks 
from experience. His Mitchell teams—boys 
and girls—have reached the postseason party 
25 times. 

His boys teams have compiled a 37-17 
record in 18 state tournaments and have fin- 
ished lower than fifth only twice. 

There's something unique about what 
happens to Gary's teams at tournament 
time," says Miller, now the athletic director 
at Roosevelt. 

“And it doesn't happen by accident. It's 
got to be a mental edge at that point, and 
what he does to get those kids ready is really 
something." 

HANGING TOUGH 

As magnificent as Munsen the coach has 
been, his mystique has been marred by the 
real-life struggles of Munsen the man. 

His father, Charles, died of cancer in 1987. 
And his first wife, Cheri, was diagnosed with 
the same illness in 1989. 

All the hard work in the world couldn't 
erase that reality, so Munsen looked to es- 
cape. 

That's when the drinking became heavy.“ 
he told the Argus Leader in December 1991. 
“I had some struggling moments, some 
tough times. I knew it was a problem, but I 
just wasn't able to cope. 

In the fall of 1990, Munsen underwent a 
month-long alcohol rehabilitation in Aber- 
deen. He was separated from Cheri when she 
passed away in 1991. 

"I didn't handle that very well,“ says 
Munsen, whose youngest son, Sam, is a 
Mitchell freshman. “But it's over and done 
with. I never, ever lost focus of the program 
during that time." 

But problems with hís second wife, Pam, 
also arose. Munsen was arrested for mis- 
demeanor assault Oct. 3, 1994, after she ac- 
cused him of striking her and knocking her 
to the floor. 

Davison County State's Attorney Doug 
Papandick dropped the charge on the condi- 
tion that Munsen seek counseling, and the 
couple has reconciled. 

Though this side of Munsen's reputation 
has been wasted by weakness, a person with- 
out strength could never have survived. Even 
those with frailties can fight, and sometimes 
they even win. 

In the very near future, Munsen will win 
for the 500th time and solidify his status as 
one of the finest coaches in the history of 
South Dakota basketball. 

It is a status that has grown sturdy 
through the years, so sturdy that restless ru- 
mors and rival reputations cannot possibly 
steal it away. Munsen knows how sturdy the 
vision of victory can be. He couldn't even de- 
stroy it himself. 

"He is a strong person," says Scott 
Munsen. “Whenever he has struggles, he be- 
comes convinced that you have to believe in 
yourself and become more committed to 
what you're doing." 

Until retirement comes, Munsen will com- 
mit to the cause that has defined his exist- 
ence over the past 30 years. After a while, 
you become accustomed to carrying on. 

“When someone has a bumpy road but still 
hangs in there, that's a pretty good quality," 
says Jerry Miller. 

“Maybe only a guy from White Lake, 
South Dakota, could do that. When you've 
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been in a small town and lived through some 
trials and tribulations, you learn how to bite 
the bullet. You learn to hang in there." 


SOUTH DAKOTA: SPORTSMAN'S 
SANCTUARY 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, When 
I was growing up on a farm in Hum- 
boldt, SD, I knew and participated in 
one of my home State's best kept se- 
crets: hunting. Almost every year I 
have returned to my State to hunt 
pheasants in the fall. I did so again, 
with great success, just last fall. South 
Dakota is a sportsman’s sanctuary, a 
heaven on Earth. It’s becoming less 
and less a secret. Hunting-related tour- 
ism has boomed in my State. People 
from around the world travel hun- 
dreds—even thousands—of miles to ex- 
perience a special piece of South Da- 
kota. The tourism industry has become 
an integral part of South Dakota’s con- 
tinued prosperity and economic 
growth. 

I have many fond memories of grow- 
ing up in South Dakota. A recent arti- 
cle in the Wall Street Journal articu- 
lated many of the sentiments I feel 
about South Dakota hunting. Sun- 
filled, crisp blue skies; fields thick 
with pheasants—indeed, South Dakota 
is filled with many such days of splen- 
dor. I encourage my colleagues and all 
Americans to share in this unique 
South Dakota experience. I extend a 
warm invitation to visit my State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Wall 
Street Journal article, ‘‘Where Pheas- 
ants Swarm as Thick as Locusts," be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the article was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

WHERE PHEASANTS SWARM AS THICK AS 
LOCUSTS 
(By Michael Pearce) 

GETTYSBURG, SD.—A half-dozen gunners 
and a pair of dogs, we quietly eased into a 
grassy field that was the picture of prairie 
tranquillity. During the first few minutes 
signs of life were rare, save the occasional 
flushing meadowlark and the lone redtail 
hawk that rode the same gentle wind that 
pushed rippling waives across the grass and 
rattled the skeletal remains of wild sun- 
flowers. 

But the serenity vanished one-third of the 
way through the field when a gaudy rooster 
pheasant flushed inches in front of a pounc- 
ing golden retriever. And within seconds 
pheasants were rising like popping corn; first 
one, then another, followed by a pair, an- 
other single and then a trio. Throughout the 
rest of the hike pheasants rose in numbers 
that rivaled swarms of locusts of biblical 
proportions. 

The result was a pleasant pandemonium. 
Hunters fumbled to reload as rooster after 
rooster lifted skyward, towing tails as long 
as their brilliantly plumed bodies. There 
were countless shotgun fusillades, shouts of 
“good shot.“ “rooster coming your way“ and 
“hen, don't shoot" amid the roar of beating 
wings. 

Though no exact count was taken, esti- 
mates of pheasants flushed from the field 
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ranged from 200 to 400. Days, weeks and 
months after the final flush of the one-hour 
hunt the gunners would use every super- 
lative imaginable as they vainly tried to de- 
Scribe the experience to family and friends. 
But to a true wingshooting aficionado they 
only needed to say a good day in South Da- 
kota.” 

First introduced in the waning years of the 
last century, the varicolored Asian imports 
have thrived in this state, creating an au- 
tumn tradition as popular as gridiron rival- 
ries and the World Series for many. Long- 
time locals still talk of Depression-era days 
when they flushed rising clouds of ringnecks 
from weed patches to feed their families 
through the long winter ahead. It was about 
the same time affluent sportsmen from 
around the world began coming to the prai- 
ries to experience the incredible sport. 

But as with much of America’s wildlife, 
South Dakota’s pheasant population has 
risen and fallen at the whims of Mother Na- 
ture. Worse yet, it suffered at the hands of 
modern agriculture, which steadily replaced 
needed nesting and winter cover with sprawl- 
ing inland seas of corn and wheat. But the 
tide has turned. South Dakota's pheasant 
hunting has been nothing short of phenome- 
nal lately. 

“Thanks to several things—mild winters, 
the cover of the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram, and private habitat programs—our 
pheasant population has been incredible the 
last few years," said Paul Nelson, president 
of Paul Nelson Farm, the Gettysburg outfit- 
ter who hosted the hunters mentioned above. 
“Most of our guests have simply never seen 
anything like it, or compare it to the glory 
days of the 1950s. It’s not uncommon for our 
guests to flush 200 pheasants from just one 
field." 

Not surprisingly, the mind-boggling bird 
numbers have again brought sportsmen from 
around the world to the place where pheas- 
ants outnumber people many, many times 
over. Pheasant hunting is really, really big 
in South Dakota. People come from all over 
the world," said Mark Kayser, outdoor pro- 
motions manager, South Dakota Department 
of Tourism. We estimate we had 100,000 
hunters afield on opening day. A lot of them 
have been coming for years. It’s like a home- 
coming for them.“ 

According to Mr. Kayser, the visiting 
hunters come from all walks of life. Air 
strips are lined with private jets, and park- 
ing lots hold everything from new Suburbans 
to rusted old pickup campers that seem to 
spew low-income sportsmen like clowns from 
a tiny circus car. 

But no matter how they arrive, the visit- 
ing sportsmen are spending much-needed 
money in pursuit of South Dakota's state 
bird. *Our Game, Fish and Parks Depart- 
ment estimated that pheasant hunting adds 
about $55 million to the South Dakota econ- 
omy," said Mr. Kayser, a lifelong resident 
and avid sportsman. “Some think that's on 
the conservative side. But there’s no ques- 
tion that it’s very big for a lot of small-town 
economies that are otherwise just dependent 
on agriculture.” 

So it appeared during a recent trek 
through the central part of the state. Every 
convenience store held a full selection of 
ammo, orange hats, gloves and licenses. 
Signs advertising church-sponsored dinners 
and bird-cleaning services were as common 
as mile markers on some highways. 

Accommodations ranged from tents, back 
bedrooms in the homes of landowners who 
allow hunters to roam their land and bunk 
for a nominal fee. In recent years a number 
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of businesses have blossomed that cater to 
sportsmen who want the creme de la creme 
of wingshooting action and worldly accom- 
modations, such as Mr. Nelson’s legendary 
establishment. 

Picked up in a nearby Pierre, guests are 
taken along a back-road maze that soon 
places them at the huge lodge that features 
a country opulence and is rated among the 
best in the nation. Served by a hand-picked 
staff from across the state, Mr. Nelson’s 
guests feast on five-star cuisine as they talk 
business or simply relax. 

But there is no time for total relaxation 
when taken afield by Mr. Nelson’s guides and 
dogs. Proof that agriculture and wildlife can 
coexist, Paul Nelson Farm’s thousands of 
acres spew birds like bees from a shaken 
hive. The wingshooting is indeed so good 
that Mr. Nelson had to seek special regula- 
tion that allows gunners to take more than 
the state-regulated three-bird-per-day limit. 

Still, the action is hot enough that most 
guests are back at the lodge by late after- 
noon, where they can bang a round of sport- 
ing clays or simply sit quietly on a balcony, 
favored drink in hand as they watch scores 
of gaudy cockbirds sail into a small sanc- 
tuary just yards from the lodge. Mr. Nelson 
reports that few who depart fail to leave a 
deposit for another all-inclusive hunt, which 
will cost around $2,000 for three days. 

After a morning at Mr. Nelson’s, I joined 
Bob Tinker, of Tinker Kennels, near his 
home in Pierre. Walking upland prairie pas- 
tures toward endless horizons, we followed 
his stylish English setters as they found, 
pointed and retrieved prairie chickens and 
sharptail grouse. 

The next morning I traded walking boots 
for waders and made a predawn trudge into a 
marsh that actually smelled of ducks with 
Mike Moody, a guide from Herrick. The first 
flock of mallards that passed over our decoys 
was easily 100 yards from first duck to last. 
Never were there not ducks in the air. To- 
tally addicted, I was with Mr. Moody the fol- 
lowing morning for another incredible day. 
At one point some 200 beautiful mallards 
landed amid our decoys, like leaves cascad- 
ing from an autumn maple. 

As we walked from the marsh at mid- 
morning, bags of decoys on our backs and 
limits of tasty ducks in our hands, I learned 
the best duck hunt of my life could be just 
the beginning. A lot of times we'll take our 
ducks, then walk the C.R.P. [Conservation 
Reserve Program grasses] for pheasants in 
the afternoon," said Mr. Moody. And if the 
geese are in and you fill out on pheasants in 
time, you could even 
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Mr. ASHCROFT. Mr. President, these 
are trying times for the family in 
America. Unfortunately, too many bro- 
ken homes have become part of our na- 
tional culture. It is tragic that nearly 
half of all couples married today will 
see their union dissolve into divorce. 
The effects of divorce on families and 
particularly the children of broken 
families are devastating. In such an 
era, I believe it is both instructive and 
important to honor those who have 
taken the commitment of til death us 
do part’’ seriously and have success- 
fully demonstrated the timeless prin- 
ciples of love, honor, and fidelity, to 
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build a strong family. These qualities 
make our country strong. 

For these important reasons, I rise 
today to honor Woodrow and Billie 
Dove Jackson who on February 23 cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary. 
My wife, Janet, and I look forward to 
the day we can celebrate a similar 
milestone. The Jackson’s commitment 
to the principles and values of their 
marriage deserves to be saluted and 
recognized. I wish them and their fam- 
ily all the best as they celebrate this 
substantial marker on their journey 
together. 


HONORING THE LETTMAN’S FOR 
CELEBRATING THEIR 60TH WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ASHCROFT. Mr. President, these 
are trying times for the family in 
America. Unfortunately, too many bro- 
ken homes have become part of our na- 
tional culture. It is tragic that nearly 
half of all couples married today will 
see their union dissolve into divorce. 
The effects of divorce on families and 
particularly the children of broken 
families are devastating. In such an 
era, I believe it is both instructive and 
important to honor those who have 
taken the commitment of til death us 
do part" seriously and have success- 
fully demonstrated the timeless prin- 
ciples of love, honor, and fidelity, to 
build à strong family. These qualities 
make our country strong. : 

For these important reasons, I ri 
today to honor William and Stella 
Lettman who on February 14 cele- 
brated their 60th wedding anniversary. 
My wife, Janet, and I look forward to 
the day we can celebrate a similar 
milestone. The Lettman’s commitment 
to the principles and values of their 
marriage deserves to be saluted and 
recognized. I wish them and their fam- 
ily all the best as they celebrate this 
substantial marker on their journey 
together. 


—— 


IT FINALLY HAPPENED: FEDERAL 
DEBT BURDEN EXCEEDS $5 TRIL- 
LION 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1835, in the 58th year of our Re- 
public, a distinguished native of North 
Carolina, Andrew Jackson, hosted a 
banquet to celebrate the Nation's de- 
liverance from economic bondage. The 
national debt had been paid. There was 
cause for great celebration, because the 
payment of the national debt was con- 
sidered to be a triumph of republican 
government. 

President Jackson delivered the fol- 
lowing toast: The Payment of the 
Public Debt—Let us commemorate it 
as an event which gives us increased 
power as a nation, and reflects luster 
on our Federal Union, of whose justice, 
fidelity and wisdom it is a glorious il- 
lustration." 
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Fast-forward 161 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent: Today it is my sad duty to report 
that on this past Friday, February 23, 
1996, the Federal debt passed the $5 
trillion mark—a new world record. 
Never before in history had a nation 
encumbered itself with a debt so enor- 
mous. 

The sheer arithmetic of the Federal 
debt is so immense that it boggles the 
mind. Consider these figures: As of the 
close of business this past Friday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1996, the Federal debt stood at 
$5,017,056,630,040.53. 

Let me run that by once more a bit 
more slowly—5 trillion, 17 billion, 56 
million, 630 thousand, 40 dollars and 53 
cents. The enormity becomes more 
clearly in focus when one bears in mind 
that there are a million million dollars 
in a trillion—so the Federal debt of the 
United States has now passed five mil- 
lion million dollars. 

Let’s look back 23 years. The day I 
was first sworn in as a U.S. Senator, on 
January 3, 1973, the Federal debt stood 
at less than one-tenth of today’s total 
Federal debt. On April 18, 1973, for ex- 
ample, the April 15 tax deadline had 
just passed; the taxpayers’ money was 
flowing into the Internal Revenue 
Service; and the Federal debt stood at 
455 billion, 570 million, 163 thousand, 
323 dollars and 85 cents. I should add 
that the Federal budget deficit that 
year was about $15 billion—one-tenth 
of the present Federal deficit. 

Mr. President, one of the first pieces 
of legislation I offered in early 1973 was 
a resolution to require the Senate to 
balance the Federal budget. I did that 
several times in the weeks and months 
to follow. I lost every time. Then I of- 
fered a resolution stipulating that the 
salaries of Senators and Congressmen 
be reduced by the same percentage that 
Congress failed to balance the budget. 
As I recall, I got seven votes for that 
proposition and a lot of angry expres- 
sions. 

Since then, the Federal debt has ex- 
ploded tenfold. 

I recently reviewed a publication en- 
titled Historical Tables of the Fiscal 
Year 1995 Budget." Guess what this 
document revealed about one signifi- 
cant aspect of the Federal debt. It 
showed that the interest on the money 
borrowed and spent by the Congress of 
the United States, over and above in- 
come, during the fiscal years 1973 
through 1993, cost the American tax- 
payers $3,006,417,000,000.00. 

Three trillion dollars just to pay the 
interest on excessive spending author- 
ized and appropriated by the Congress 
of the United States over a period of a 
couple of decades. 

Just suppose Congress had agreed 
back in 1973 to discipline itself and 
hold fast to a balanced Federal budget. 
We would be on Easy Street today. 

But, Mr. President, it is so easy to 
spend somebody else’s money. As a re- 
sult of all this Federal deficit spending, 
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the share of every man, woman and 
child in America averages out to be 
roughly $19,043. Every child born today 
will be taxed $187,000 during his or her 
lifetime to pay just the interest on the 
Federal debt. 

Think of what has been done to our 
children and grandchildren. The burden 
of a $5 trillion debt is a weight on the 
shoulders of future generations, as well 
as on our economy today. The Federal 
Government annually spends approxi- 
mately 15 percent of its budget paying 
the interest on the Federal Govern- 
ment's debt. 

Last year the Federal Government 
spent approximately $1.5 trillion, much 
of it entirely unnecessary, duplicative, 
or just plain wasteful. We must return 
fiscal sanity to the Federal Govern- 
ment and discard the foolish notion 
that all problems can be solved by 
more intrusive Government programs 
and yet more spending. It’s time, Mr. 
President, to make some hard choices. 
We can make the tough decisions now, 
or leave them for someone else to 
make later, when they'll be even 
tougher. The honorable, sensible policy 
is to cut spending and cut it now. Only 
when we reign in the out-of-control 
spending of the taxpayers' money can 
we, like President Andrew Jackson, 
who was born in Union County, NC, get 
about the business of returning the lus- 
ter to our Federal Union which has be- 
come so dim. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1996—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair now lays 
before the Senate the conference report 
to accompany H.R. 2546, the D.C. appro- 
priations bill. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the conference report. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I be- 
leve that under the present order 
there are 2 hours allowed on the bill. I 
have 1 hour of that time, is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is equally divided until 12:30. So, yes, 
you have 1 hour. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Steve Greene, 
a fellow serving on the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, be ex- 
tended the privilege of the floor during 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port on H.R. 2546. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I rise 
to present this conference report to the 
Senate today, at long last. It has been 
some 90 days that we have been trying 
to reach agreement. I hope my col- 
leagues willlisten very closely to what 
I have to say, and I hope very strongly 
that we will be able to pass this con- 
ference report. I do so with the con- 
fidence that this is the best com- 
promise we can achieve at this time. It 
is important that we enact this bill and 
provide the D.C. city government with 
a remainder of the Federal payment 
and bring to an end the uncertainty 
about fiscal year 1996 appropriations. 
We are already partially through the 
year, and we still have not met our 
commitment to the city. 

This bill contains some very impor- 
tant and long overdue educational re- 
forms. However, it contains a couple of 
provisions that were very contentious. 
I will explain those briefly. I think we 
have reached an accommodation on 
one. There is an abortion provision in 
there that says, No funds, Federal or 
local, covered in this appropriations 
bill can be used for abortion, except to 
save the life of the mother or in cases 
of rape or incest. 

Also, there is à provision which was 
not intended to be controversial—I 
want to clear that up—with respect to 
Davis-Bacon. There is no intention in 
this bill to waive the Davis-Bacon Act, 
except with respect to donated services 
to repair school facilities. I wanted to 
make it clear that they were not cov- 
ered by the Davis-Bacon Act. It ap- 
pears that in so doing, we perhaps cre- 
ated an interpretation that would say 
it also applied beyond what we in- 
tended. There is no intention to do 
that. So we will fix that at the appro- 
priate time. 

The controversial provision I am re- 
ferring to is the portion that permits 
the use of taxpayer dollars to pay tui- 
tion vouchers at private and religious- 
affiliated schools. I urge you to pay 
close attention to what we have done 
here. The conference agreement allows 
for two different types of vouchers— 
one to be used for tuition, which is the 
controversial part. The other is to be 
used for after-school enrichment pro- 
grams. Keep this latter one in mind. 
There is no controversy over this at 
all. There are some 20,000 D.C. students 
right now who are in need of remedial 
help. We have a 28-percent dropout rate 
in the city right now. We need to do 
something about that. 

Also, as is true nationwide, about 50 
percent of the kids who graduate from 
high school are functionally illiterate. 
I do not intend to allow that to con- 
tinue. I do not think anybody in this 
body wants to do that. So we allow for 
the vouchers to be used—or scholar- 
ships, as some prefer to call them—to 
help the kids after school who are hav- 
ing remedial problems. However—and 
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this is critical—in no case can any Fed- 
eral funds be allocated for any voucher 
program until the D.C. Council ap- 
proves of such expenditure. Schools 
participating in the voucher plan are 
required to comply with Federal civil 
rights laws. There is total local control 
here and no Federal mandate that they 
must be used. 

This agreement reinforces the fun- 
damental principle of local control and 
allows the D.C. Council to determine if 
vouchers are appropriate for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools and to 
determine the appropriate split be- 
tween tuition vouchers and the non- 
controversial after-school vouchers. 

Mr. President, I do not want to let 
the voucher piece overshadow the other 
educational provisions that are con- 
tained in the bill The conference 
agreement includes a number of edu- 
cation initiatives designed to improve 
the public education and help all the 
children in the public schools in the 
District of Columbia by making it pos- 
sible for them to compete in the future 
work force. This is à critical problem 
in the District of Columbia and a criti- 
cal problem in this Nation. 

The District of Columbia public 
schools have a proud academic tradi- 
tion. They have produced prominent 
Americans and local leaders. Our 
former colleague, Senator Edward 
Brooke, graduated from Dunbar High 
School, as did Dr. Charles Drew, the 
founder of the blood bank; and current 
D.C. Delegate ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 
is also a graduate of the D.C. public 
schools. Space shuttle astronaut Col. 
Fred Gregory; former police chief Mau- 
rice Turner; former president of How- 
ard University, Franklyn Jenifer; Glo- 
ria Steinem; and Austin Kiplinger, pub- 
lisher of the Kiplinger’s Personal Fi- 
nance magazine, are all graduates of 
the D.C. public schools. 

I do not intend for our heritage to be 
the destruction of the public schools in 
the Nation’s Capital, but rather to pro- 
vide the framework for its return to a 
tradition of excellence. 

When this bill left the Senate, we had 
provided the most important compo- 
nents for that framework. We included 
& provision that would establish a 
Commission on Consensus Reform to 
review, comment, and advise District 
officials on the long-term education re- 
form plan, public school budgets, and 
other activities of the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent. 

The Consensus Commission is made 
up of local citizens and D.C. school offi- 
cials. Its mandate is to ensure that the 
reform plan that is agreed upon and de- 
veloped by the public schools and offi- 
cials is implemented. The decline of 
the quality of the District of Colum- 
bia’s public schools has been punc- 
tuated by study after study, reform 
plans, and good intentions, but none of 
these studies has been notable in any 
followthrough or have resulted in any 
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significant of 
schools. 

The long-term reform plan provided 
for in this agreement will be imple- 
mented. The Consensus Commission 
will fulfill the necessary step of mon- 
itoring and oversight of school offi- 
cials’ actions. If city officials do not 
listen to its directives, the Commission 
will turn to the District control au- 
thority to implement the required ac- 
tion, and it will be implemented. 

There is an important relationship 
between the Consensus Commission 
and the city’s financial recovery which 
must be understood. When we first 
started discussing control board legis- 
lation a year ago, we asked the General 
Accounting Office and Congressional 
Research Service to talk to those in 
other cities and States that have gone 
through financial crises. As part of the 
results of those findings, GAO and CRS 
reported that in each city those in- 
volved volunteered that one of the 
great impediments to economic recov- 
ery and community development ef- 


improvement the 


_forts which would lead to financial 


health was the poor state of public edu- 
cation in the city school system of 
those cities. That is true of this city, 
and it is true of our Nation generally. 

The District must be no exception. If 
we do not improve the quality of edu- 
cation in this city, we cannot hope to 
attract people and businesses into the 
city. That means that the District will 
become a ward of the Federal Govern- 
ment. During the process of retrench- 
ment at the Federal level, we cannot 
afford to allow the city to become more 
dependent upon us. 

Mr. President, the bill provides for 
the improvement of the overall D.C. 
educational system by requiring the 
superintendent of schools to create a 
District-wide reform plan. But broad 
plans are of little value if we fail indi- 
vidual children. The bill encourages a 
system to ensure that each child has a 
chance to succeed and no child is over- 
looked. To do this, we need to both 
help out teachers and hold them ac- 
countable for the achievement or defi- 
ciency of each student, and we need to 
hold the parents and students account- 
able so we can move forward to provide 
an education that is good for every 
child. We cannot do this unless we find 
& way to assess each student in his or 
her development. 

There are provisions in the bill to es- 
tablish up-to-date performance-based 
District-wide assessments that will 
identify every student in the District 
of Columbia public schools who does 
not meet minimum standards in read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics and will 
provide the kind of remedial help nec- 
essary in order to bring that student 
back into the position they ought to be 
in. 

Once we have that assessment, we 
can apply the resources in this bill to 
those in need to get help after school, 
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on weekends, or during the summer. 
We can no longer be content with 
knowing that the average number of 
students are performing satisfactorily. 
We must know that each child is suc- 
ceeding and that none is left to fall 
through the cracks. 

Also important is the creation of the 
public charter schools in the District 
that provides an alternative for par- 
ents as competition for the public 
school system. The expected result is a 
choice in public education and an im- 
provement in the public schools by cre- 
ating an incentive to change. 

In contrast to the tuition vouchers, 
these public charter schools will be 
available to every student in the Dis- 
trict regardless of income, academic 
achievement, or behavior problems. 

The operators of charter schools 
must be nonsectarian, nonprofit and 
will receive the same per-pupil funding 
from the D.C. government as each D.C. 
public school receives. 

The conference agreement also in- 
cludes a $2 million additional appro- 
priation for Even Start programs in 
the District. Even Start is that pro- 
gram which allows us to work both 
with the parents and with the child, 
that are all illiterate, to bring them 
into literacy and into a better future. 

Also included are funds to begin plan- 
ning for a residential school for the 
District. Other school districts are ex- 
perimenting with the concept of a resi- 
dential school, and the superintendent 
believes if you can remove the influ- 
ences of the mean streets it would 
make it easier to reach some of these 
kids. These funds will allow the super- 
intendent to begin the planning process 
towards the establishment of a residen- 
tial school. ) 

The creation of a business partner- 
ship is designed to leverage private- 
sector funds to purchase state-of-the- 
art technology for the D.C. public 
schools. Face it, when our local gro- 
cery stores have more computer tech- 
nology than our schools, we must make 
improvements. Our world is already 
dominated by technology, and that 
trend will only increase. If our children 
do not have access to technology, they 
wil be hamstrung in functioning and 
competing successfully in the business 
and academic world after high school. 
Not only is technology essential to re- 
main competitive now and in the next 
century, it also is the gateway to new 
experience and knowledge for school 
children. i 

In closing, Mr. President, I want to 
acknowledge the hard work and dedica- 
tion of the chairmen of the other side, 
Representative JIM WALSH of the D.C. 
subcommittee and Representative BOB 
LIVINGSTON of the full committee, for 
helping to bring this bill to this point. 
We have had many conversations and it 
has been a tough fight, but I believe we 
have a good bill. I also want to express 
special appreciation to Representative 
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STEVE GUNDERSON, whose hard work 
and dedication was instrumental in 
forming the House education reform 
package. 

On our side, our distinguished rank- 
ing member, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, has been supportive and helpful in 
each stage. At the full committee, I 
could ask for no more cooperation and 
support than I have received from the 
Appropriations Committee chairman. 
Senator HATFIELD has convened and at- 
tended meetings with me in an attempt 
to reach an agreement. His help was in- 
dispensable. His counterpart on the mi- 
nority side, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, Senator BYRD, offered an amend- 
ment contained in this conference 
agreement and improves the bill in the 
important area of discipline. 

Mr. President, I am sure that some 
Senators can find things in this bill to 
oppose. However, we have spent 90 days 
in conference on this bill. I can assure 
my colleagues that unlike Vermont 
cheddar cheese, this agreement will not 
get better with age. It is time to move 
on, to give the District the remainder 
of the payment for the cash that they 
need in its strapped condition now and 
allow it to focus on implementing the 
meaningful education reform that the 
majority of the bill provides. I urge my 
colleagues to support this conference 


report. 

I yield the floor. I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, let me 
begin by commending Senator JEF- 
FORDS for his leadership on this impor- 
tant piece of legislation. I greatly ad- 
mire his enthusiasm and his skill in 
putting together this difficult bill—es- 
pecially as it regards education. Sen- 
ator JEFFORDS is a long-time advocate 
of quality education for all our Na- 
tion’s children, and in the Senate- 
passed D.C. appropriations bill, he 
brought some of his best ideas to the 
children of the Nation’s Capital. 

For example, the chairman has cre- 
ated a consensus commission that will 
remove obstacles to much needed re- 
form of the District’s public school sys- 
tem. The agreement also includes funds 
for the expansion of Even Start pro- 
grams for District schools, authorizes 
establishment of charter schools, and 
encourages partnerships with business, 
to facilitate technology assessment 
and job training initiatives. 

Unfortunately, the House conferees 
were adamant in their opposition to 
the inclusion of any education provi- 
sions in the conference agreement— 
and, for that matter, adamantly op- 
posed to any conference agreement at 
all—unless a House-sponsored provision 
related to education vouchers was in- 
cluded in the bill. I did not support this 
action in conference, and I cannot now 
support an agreement that includes 
vouchers. 

As former chairman of the D.C. Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, I take this 
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step with great regret. Senator JEF- 
FORDS is an able, effective and dedi- 
cated chairman. Under difficult cir- 
cumstances, he has labored long and 
hard to craft a measure that will put 
the District on the road to recovery. I 
believe that by removing the voucher 
provision—and by amending the provi- 
sions regarding reproductive health 
and Davis-Bacon—this report could be 
adopted by unanimous consent. 

In my opinion the concept of public 
funding for private schools is fun- 
damentally flawed. Private schools 
have selective admissions policies, in 
some cases enrolling only those stu- 
dents of a particular religion or gender. 
Public schools do not discriminate: 
they are charged with educating all 
children. Our first priority must be to 
help public schools meet their goal. 
Unfortunately, this bill does not reflect 
that priority, and therefore, I will vote 
against cloture and I encourage my 
colleagues to do the same. I have a 
longer statement detailing my objec- 
tions to the voucher provision that I 
will include in the RECORD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that we can act quickly to 
resolve this matter and produce a re- 
port which will be acceptable to all 
Members of the Senate. The District is 
in dire financial straits and the situa- 
tion is deteriorating rapidly. It is my 
understanding that the District will 
run out of cash within the next several 
weeks, if this matter is not resolved. 
Unless Congress releases the balance of 
the Federal payment, the city will be 
unable to meet payrolls, pay bills or 
provide basic services. I therefore urge 
my colleagues on the other side to stop 
holding the Nation’s Capital hostage in 
order to debate a subject that would be 
better resolved on an education bill. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that pursuant to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement governing this matter, 
time for debate has been equally di- 
vided between the majority and the mi- 
nority. For purposes of addressing the 
issue of vouchers, I have agreed to 
yield to Senator KENNEDY such time as 
he may consume. I yield the floor. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Danica 
Petroshius and Sam Wang, legislative 
fellows in my office, be granted privi- 
leges of the floor for the duration of 
the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as I might use. 

Mr. President, just some obvious 
facts that should be evident to all the 
Members as we come back to the legis- 
lative process and consider the D.C. ap- 
propriations conference report. First of 
all, I want to commend my friend and 
colleague, Senator KOHL, for his state- 
ment. He has, since the time of the 
conference report, visited with a num- 
ber of us on this issue. He has taken 
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great interest and great diligence dur- 
ing the period of the conference. He has 
a real grasp and understanding about 
the public issues and policy issues 
raised by this conference report. 

As a Member of the body and the 
Education Committee, I want to com- 
mend him for all of his good work and 
for raising these very, very important 
issues in a way which I think will gain 
broad support. I thank him for his at- 
tention and involvement in the issues. 

Second, Mr. President, I want to ac- 
knowledge the very strong dedication 
and commitment to education and ade- 
quate funding of education from the 
Senator from Vermont, my friend, Sen- 
ator JEFFORDS. His words carry great 
weight in this body, as they should, on 
any issue, but particularly on edu- 
cation issues and on the issues involv- 
ing education in the District of Colum- 
bia. He has not only been tireless in his 
commitment to enhancing educational 
opportunities in the District through 
public policy, but also he has commit- 
ted himself personally in the Every- 
body Wins Program, a special program 
to provide literacy training to the stu- 
dents in the District of Columbia. 
Through his intervention, the Members 
of this body are much more familiar 
with that program. Because of Senator 
JEFFORDS’ leadership, Members in this 
institution and the House of Represent- 
atives, in the various Cabinet offices, 
and many of the others in the commu- 
nity reach out and work with young 
people, in training and enhancing their 
literacy capability. So he brings a very 
considerable credibility to the posi- 
tions that he takes. 

Even though he and I generally agree 
on most educational issues, on this 
conference report I reach a different 
conclusion, not only because of the po- 
sition on vouchers, but for other rea- 
sons as well. I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin pointed out very clearly 
that if the amendments had not been 
included, those dealing with the issues 
of a woman’s right to choose, those 
issues involving Davis-Bacon, as well 
as the issues on vouchers, this legisla- 
tion would go through unanimously. 

What we are faced with here, with 
this conference report, is what we have 
been faced with in other types of appro- 
priations, is riders that are not di- 
rectly relevant to the appropriations 
matters at hand. Davis-Bacon rider 
waives labor protections and denies 
workers on federally funded construc- 
tion project the right to be paid locally 
prevailing wages. Consideration of 
these issues falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. We have had hearings on 
them. We have reviewed various pro- 
posals. To undermine the committee's 
ability to deal with this and to tag it 
onto the D.C. appropriations is quite 
unacceptable. 

I do not know what the majority has 
against workers with an average in- 
come of $26,000 a year—that is what the 
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average worker receives under the pro- 
visions of Davis-Bacon. I just left a 
hearing of the Judiciary Committee. 
Because of an oversight in drafting, 
$4.6 billion are going to go to a handful 
of pharmaceutical companies—$4.6 bil- 
lion. In this bill, we face a rider that 
will undermine the ability of construc- 
tion workers to be paid the prevailing 
wage in the District. This undermines 
their ability to receive a fair com- 
pensation. It just once again reminds 
us, or should remind us and remind the 
American people, about who is on 
whose side. 

I must say, Senator CHAFEE is work- 
ing with Senator PRYOR to try to alter 
that oversight. Hopefully they will be 
successful. 

Nonetheless, we have the inappropri- 
ate rider on Davis-Bacon in this bill. 
We have the inappropriate rider on à 
woman's right to choose. Harris versus 
McRea asserts that the use of State 
funds to provide abortions for poor 
women is a State, not a Federal, deci- 
sion. But not in this D.C. legislation. It 
decides how local funds will be used. 
We are not letting the people in the 
District of Columbia, as we permit in 
every other State, to make a judgment. 
The restrictive language in this bill 
will cause a very serious hardship, par- 
ticularly among the poorest and most 
needy people in our society. 

The majority imposed a measure af- 
fecting protections for income levels 
for workers. The majority decided to 
superimpose their judgment on a wom- 
an's right to choose. And the majority 
has imposed a private school voucher 
program that was rejected a number of 
years ago by an 8-to-1 majority in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Congress refuses to say on this 
issue that the local people know best. 
How many times have we heard that 
rhetoric here on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate? Oh, no, not with regard to the 
District of Columbia, they do not know 
best. They do not know how they want 
to allocate their resources. But, we in 
the Congress, we know best what is in 
their local interests even though they 
have clearly rejected that proposal a 
number of years ago. Vouchers also 
have been rejected in a number of 
States on statewide ballots. 16 States 
have rejected it. 

While I support various kinds of pub- 
lic school choice, that is not what is at 
stake today. Today, the most impor- 
tant question is whether we are going 
to take scarce education funds away 
from children who attend the public 
schools to provide those resources to 
private schools. That is the core issue. 

So, I strongly subscribe to the posi- 
tion that was taken by the Senator 
from Wisconsin who said that without 
these riders that are not germane to 
the underlying core issue this would go 
through on a voice vote. 

Mr. President, having expressed my 
strong view about the commitment of 
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the Senator from Vermont on this 
issue, I question the seriousness of this 
Congress on its commitment to sup- 
porting public schools. We saw a year 
ago the cutting back of some $28 mil- 
lion from D.C. public schools. This 
year, it is about $11 million. We know 
under the Republican proposals in the 
House of Representatives there will be 
a 22-percent reduction in all support 
for elementary/secondary legislation 
on appropriations. Let us understand 
what we are looking at in a broader 
context. This Congress is pushing sig- 
nificant reductions in funding for pub- 
lic schools generally, and significant 
reductions in funding for D.C. public 
schools. 

During this debate and discussion, we 
find individuals who say, ‘‘We have the 
answer. We do not have to provide the 
funding for public schools. We do not 
have to listen to what the Governors of 
this country, Republican and Democrat 
alike, recommended to the Nation 
when they met down in Charlottesville, 
VA.” And that is that children, in 
order to be able to learn, have to go to 
school ready to learn. That means they 
need an adequate breakfast and to be 
able to come from a home atmosphere 
free from substance abuse, family vio- 
lence. They must be free from being 
preyed upon by gangs in the schoolyard 
and a whole host of different kinds of 
challenges. 

We hear that the answer to all the 
problems in the school districts is 
vouchers. Proponents of the voucher 
program say that D.C. has the choice of 
whether or not to implement a private 
school voucher program. That decision 
really lies with a newly created Schol- 
arship Corporation. The D.C. Council 
only has veto power over proposals sub- 
mitted by the Corporation. 

Of course, if the council does not 
agree, do you think the local school 
district will be able to spend that $5 
million for the benefit of all the chil- 
dren? Absolutely not. If they do not 
spend it on vouchers, they cannot 
spend it at all. You talk about intimi- 
dating or attempting to intimidate the 
local school. If they do not go along 
with this oversight body, they lose the 
$5 million. It is that kind of intimida- 
tion, it is that kind of wrongheaded 
policy, it is that kind of paternalistic 
attitude that ought to be rejected 
today. Again, we could pass D.C. appro- 
priations in a matter of seconds if we 
freed ourselves from these riders. 

It is important to understand the 
number of children we are talking 
about. Even if we were able to provide 
the full range of funding, $5 million, to 
children, we would fund only 2 percent 
of the D.C. school population. Vouchers 
take money away from what is avail- 
able to children generally in the school 
system to try to provide some help and 
assistance, whether it is to enhance 
their math and science skills, whether 
it is to support reading and literacy, 
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whether it is to make some minor re- 
pairs in school buildings that are 100 
years old. 

And what will the fate be of that 2 
percent? Many people think that these 
low-income students will be able to go 
to the private school of their choice be- 
cause of the voucher provision in this 
bill. But the private schools can decide 
whether to accept a child or not. The 
real choice is given to private schools, 
not parents or students. 

Private schools choose a hand-picked 
group of students who are much more 
likely to have college educated parents 
and to come from high-income families 
than their public school counterparts. 
Public schools can’t be selective. They 
must take the children of the homeless 
and children of limited English pro- 
ficiency. The public schools take chil- 
dren with disabilities. They must take 
all students and try to teach all stu- 
dents no matter how disadvantaged 
their background. They don’t have the 
luxury of closing their doors to stu- 
dents who pose a challenge. 

Little Johnny wants to be able to go 
to private school. He is able to qualify 
for that voucher, but the school says 
no. That is the difference. This is not 
competition. This is not letting the 
parents or the children make the 
choice. This permits the school to 
make the choice. The school can turn 
him down. They have a limited number 
of positions and they take the children 
that will fit into those particular slots. 

Now, are we going to insist that they 
take all students? Are the proponents 
of the voucher system going to say, 
“OK, if they do not take them, they 
should take them," so that we have an 
equal playing ground in public and pri- 
vate schools and have a real choice? 
Are they proposing that? Of course not. 
Nothing of the sort. 

Those who support the voucher sys- 
tem are not creating a level playing 
field. What they are doing is taking the 
money, scarce resources out of the pub- 
lic school system and giving it to chil- 
dren that may or may not gain en- 
trance into the private school system. 
We should not take the money out of 
the public schools and put it into the 
private. 

There is no evidence that voucher 
programs work. In Milwaukee, which 
has had a voucher program for 5 years, 
test scores of voucher students did not 
rise. One third of parents and students 
who began participating in the voucher 
program there have opted out of it. In 
the last month, 2 of the 17 schools that 
participate in the choice program have 
closed and 2 more are being audited be- 
cause of serious financial difficulties. 

Mr. President, I see colleagues here 
on this issue, and I will yield at this 
time to permit them to speak and come 
back to this issue. 

In summary, this is the wrong answer 
for a central challenge. We must invest 
in children at the earliest possible age. 
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That is why 2 years ago we changed the 
Head Start Program to include young- 
er children and provide programs for 
parents to learn parenting skills for 
children to get them involved in 
School. The recent Carnegie Commis- 
sion report suggests that we must be 
serious about investing in young chil- 
dren. We do not want to abandon public 
schools by taking scarce resources out 
of them and putting them into private 
schools. We are effectively turning 
thumbs down on the public school sys- 
tem. We are abandoning them. We are 
not giving them close enough atten- 
tion. 

This voucher proposal will fund the 
few at the expense of the many. It 
gives scarce Federal dollars to the 
Schools that can exclude children. It 
also ignores the fact that in 16 States 
and the District of Columbia this con- 
cept was rejected. And it raises the im- 
portant constitutional issues which 
were raised in à Milwaukee case that 
now stands before the Supreme Court. 
It is unwise policy. It is unjustified. 
And if we really care about children we 
ought to be looking at what is nec- 
essary and essential as a nation to ade- 
quately invest in those children, in 
those teachers, in their classrooms, 
and in the latest technologies for them 
to have a more complete education sys- 
tem. 

Mr. President, I think Senator SIMON 
was here first, and I yield to him such 
time as he may want. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, first I ask 
unanimous consent that Janette Ben- 
son, who is an American Psychological 
Association Congressional Science Fel- 
low in my office, be permitted floor 
privileges for the duration of the de- 
bate on the D.C. appropriations con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, we have a 
very fundamental policy decision here. 
Vouchers are being tried right now in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, and per- 
haps elsewhere. That is the advantage 
of the Federal system. I happen to 
think we have to be very careful as we 
approach this. Among other things, we 
have very limited resources the Fed- 
eral Government is putting out, and we 
are talking now in this budget about 
cutting back. In fiscal year 1949, the 
Federal Government spent 9 percent of 
its budget on education. This year, as I 
have said in the Chamber, it is 2 per- 
cent, but my colleague from Vermont 
has corrected me and said we are down 
to 1.4 percent. And now we are talking 
about dissipating these resources. I do 
not think that is wise. 

Second, while technically we do not 
mandate the D.C. schools to do this, 
what we say is here is some money and 
if you spend it for this, you can have it. 
And if you do not spend it for this, you 
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cannot have the money, for a strapped 
D.C. school system. 

Third, as Senator KENNEDY pointed 
out, the participating schools do not 
have to take all students. So there is a 
creaming process that hurts the public 
schools. There is just no question 
about it. That is the difference between 
this and the student aid program that 
we have. 

Then what we do is we fail to address 
the real problems of the D.C. public 
schools. Real candidly, I have only vis- 
ited one school, the school both Sen- 
ator JEFFORDS and I get over to as fre- 
quently as we can to read to a student, 
and that school I visit is, it is my 
guess, above average for the schools in 
D.C 


Last year, I visited schools in Chi- 
cago, on the west side, and the south 
side. I visited 18 schools. I did not take 
any reporters with me. I just tried to 
see what was going on. I saw some en- 
couraging things; I saw some awfully 
discouraging things. We ought to be ad- 
dressing the real problems of urban 
Schools in America. 

This does not move in that direction. 
I hope we will restrain our desire to 
move in and, with the minutest detail, 
tell the D.C. schools what they ought 
to do. We ought to be helping urban 
schools. We ought to be helping schools 
in our country in general much more 
than we are. This is not the right way 
to do it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to oppose the District of Colum- 
bia appropriations bill. I oppose this 
bill for the same reasons that Senator 
SIMON and Senator KENNEDY have al- 
ready discussed, because it includes a 
provision that permits publicly funded 
“scholarships,” to low-income students 
to attend private and religious schools 
in the District. I believe this is just an- 
other attempt to fund private schools 
with already scarce Federal dollars, 
too scarce. 

I have consistently opposed attempts 
by Congress to encourage the use of 
Federal funds to support private 
schools whether in the form of tuition 
tax credits or vouchers. Including this 
provision would be the first step to- 
ward establishing a permanent voucher 
program for education in this country. 
Mr. President, if the public schools are 
not producing the product we want, we 
need to fix the system, not start si- 
phoning additional money from its pur- 
poses and from what it is being used for 
now. 

The system of public education in 
this country is available to all chil- 
dren. Every young person has a right to 
expect to get a good education out of 
the school system in this country. 
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If it is not producing the high level of 
achievement needed, we cannot aban- 
don it, but rather we must find ways to 
make necessary improvements. Not 
only that, but this is a time when edu- 
cation programs are suffering from a 
disproportionate share of Federal budg- 
et cuts. Diverting Federal resources 
over to private schools rather than try- 
ing to strengthen the public school sys- 
tem of this country is just wrong. 

Mr. President, I think most people 
are surprised when they find out what 
a small percentage of support comes 
from the Federal Government for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The 
Federal Government plays a very 
major role in higher education—Pell 
grants, loans, things like that. That 
help is really an aftermath of the suc- 
cess of the GI bill for education after 
World War II. 

So the Federal Government has a 
very major role in higher education but 
plays a very minor role in elementary 
and secondary education; the highest 
we ever got up to was about 9 percent 
of the expenses for elementary and sec- 
ondary. It gradually drifted down to 6 
percent. If I heard Senator SIMON cor- 
rectly a moment ago, I believe the cur- 
rent figure is only 1.6 percent, some- 
thing like that. I do not know whether 
it is that low or not. I thought it was 
still around 5 or 6 percent, which is too 
low to begin with. 

Elementary and secondary education 
is basically funded through State and 
local funding. It comes from an anti- 
quated property tax we should have 
corrected many years ago. Go back to 
the early days of this country, and 
most of the wealth of this country was 
in property. We did not have NASDAQ 
and the big New York Stock Exchange 
and the international flow of funds and 
investments. We had property, and 
that was a fair measure of people's 
ability to support an educational sys- 
tem. So a property tax became the 
norm for supporting education in this 
country. 

Now we are over two-thirds a service 
economy, and yet we stick with the 
property tax. As Lester Thurow point- 
ed out in his book a couple years ago, 
we run our educational system not on à 
national basis like every other major 
industrialized country in the world; in 
this country we elect 15,000 independ- 
ent school boards who are getting 
elected on the basis of, We will not 
raise your taxes." That is how we take 
care of one of the most important func- 
tions of our whole society—how we 
educate our kids for the future, how we 
educate our young people to be com- 
petitive in an increasingly competitive 
world. 

I personally think we should be doing 
more on this at the Federal level. 
International competition is going to 
eat us up if we are not careful and do 
not get our kids the first-rate edu- 
cation that they deserve. I do not want 
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to see money siphoned off from our sys- 
tem, supporting efforts to leave the 
public school system. So I will support 
the finest public school system in the 
world, in this country and vote to sup- 
ply the money for that. 

There is another concern about this 
that was mentioned on the floor a few 
moments ago. That is, this proposal 
does not require private schools receiv- 
ing vouchers to accept students with 
learning disabilities, behavioral prob- 
lems, homeless students, or those with 
limited English proficiency. You can 
siphon off the kids you want and not 
take the kids in wheelchairs, the kids 
with learning disabilities, the kids 
with dyslexia that are treatable and 
should be treated and should be part of 
our system that helps young people get 
a start in this world. There is no re- 
quirement for private schools receiving 
vouchers to accept students with these 
problems. 

Public schools have the responsibil- 
ity to educate all students. I certainly 
worry, with this legislation, that 
vouchers will skim the best students 
and leave public education with little 
Federal help and yet expect them to 
solve all the educational problems. 
That is just wrong. 

I believe that providing vouchers to 
religious schools also is unconstitu- 
tional. There is no Federal or State 
court, as I understand it, that has ever 
upheld using vouchers for private or re- 
ligious schools. In fact, in August, the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court issued an in- 
junction against the expansion of Mil- 
waukee’s School Choice Program to in- 
clude religious schools—an injunction 
against them. 

Vouchers undermine any serious at- 
tempts being made to reform our pub- 
lic education in this country. With this 
voucher provision included, I will vote 
against the District of Columbia appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr. President, very briefly—I know 
other Senators are waiting—but while I 
have the opportunity, I want to men- 
tion my opposition to another provi- 
sion in this conference agreement 
which was recently brought to my at- 
tention. That is section 2551(b)(6), 
which would waive Federal procure- 
ment laws for the GSA Administrator 
when he provides technical assistance 
and advisory services for the repair and 
improvement of D.C. schools. 

I am told the sole reason this provi- 
sion exists is to speed up the process of 
getting D.C. schools in shape in con- 
junction with a 2-year flash program. 
While that may be an admirable goal 
to get these things taken care of speed- 
ily, both GSA and the D.C. government 
have been plagued with their share of 
problems over the last few decades. The 
District in particular is ripe with ex- 
amples where contracting was not car- 
ried out properly, and to just waive all 
the rules and regulations and let them 
go because we need speed in this par- 
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ticular area, I think takes too big a 
chance. 

We all know too well there is enor- 
mous potential for fraud and abuse in 
procurement. I am not willing to ap- 
prove such broad authority without 
any assurances attached to it. There 
are reasons for these procurement 
laws, reasons throughout Government 
why GSA has a procedure. We just re- 
vised them. I was chairman of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee when we 
went through some of these procedures 
and changed the procurement laws for 
our whole Government to protect 
against fraud and abuse in these pro- 
grams. To waive those things, particu- 
larly with the District of Columbia, 
that does not have a good track record 
in the area of contracting and fiduciary 
or financial responsibility, I think is 
just wrong. 

This legislation does not even include 
a reporting requirement on contracts 
awarded under this provision. There is 
no evidence that they considered using 
one of the exceptions to full and open 
competition under the Competition in 
Contracting Act [CICA], such as un- 
usual and compelling urgency or in the 
public interest. While these procure- 
ments would still be protestable, it 
would have been a much more palat- 
able solution than broad waivers. 

I have opposed blanket waivers of 
procurement laws in the past. Most re- 
cently I came to the floor to speak 
against the waiver of procurement laws 
with respect to the FAA. Although I 
continue to believe that the FAA waiv- 
ers were a bad precedent to set, at least 
that legislation contained a very spe- 
cific list of the laws to be waived. No 
such list exists in connection with this 
provision. A few laws, such as CICA and 
the Office of Federal Procurement Pol- 
icy Act have been named, but the 
phrase, or any other law govern- 
ing procurements or public contracts 
* * *." leaves the rest of the field wide 
open to include labor, civil rights, and 
financial management laws. 

The list in this bill, at the very least, 
should be as explicit in the D.C. appro- 
priations bill as it is in the DOT appro- 
priations law. This is a very dangerous 
precedent to set even for a limited pe- 
riod of time and for a limited purpose. 

If the conference report is defeated, I 
hope the committee will consider this 
view and redraft, if not delete, this pro- 
vision from the bill. 

My basic objection, going back to 
where I started, is, to siphon off money 
from the public school system for pri- 
vate purposes is just flat wrong. If we 
have problems with our public school 
system, let us fix it. Let us vote the 
money for it, not siphon off what little 
money we have in it now. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield the Senator 
from Connecticut such time as he may 
want to use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
INHOFE). The Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend and colleague from 
Vermont. 

I rise to indicate my support for clo- 
ture on this D.C. appropriations bill. I 
do so because, as most Members in the 
Chamber, I would like to begin to see 
some money flow to the District gen- 
erally for its operations, but I specifi- 
cally want to speak to the reason why 
many of my colleagues will oppose the 
cloture motion, and that is their oppo- 
sition to some of the education reform 
measures that have been attached to 
this appropriations bill. I strongly sup- 
port those education reform provisions, 
including the scholarship program that 
has been referred to in this debate, 
which is a relatively small part of the 
overall District school reform propos- 
als in this bill. 

I must say that I approach this de- 
bate in a very different spirit. We have 
been through a lot of gridlock, again, 
in this Congress. Ideas that are new 
have been talked about. Not too many 
have made it forward. But I feel a sense 
of joy, frankly, to have this package of 
progressive and genuinely important 
reforms for the District of Columbia 
school system on this floor for consid- 
eration today. It would be a shame if 
passage of these provisions, which 
could do so much to help children and 
families in this Capital city of ours 
achieve their full potential and escape 
the cycle of poverty, is stopped because 
of opposition to this modest program of 
scholarships for poor children. That is 
what we are talking about. The edu- 
cation reform provisions in this bill 
were not imposed by our friends in the 
House from up on high. In fact, they 
had their origin with a locally based 
education reform commission that was 
established in the District. 

While all of the attention and con- 
troversy in this debate and outside has 
been focused on these scholarship funds 
which will allow some children to leave 
the public school system and go to non- 
public schools, there are a wide variety 
of other provisions in this measure 
that deserve to be noted. 

The so-called D.C. School Reform 
Act, which is now part of the bill be- 
fore us, would, in fact, direct approxi- 
mately $302 million out of the $324 mil- 
lion in new funds over 5 years provided 
for in this bill to benefit public school 
students, public schools in the District 
of Columbia. 

Let me focus on two words. We are 
talking here about new money. We are 
not skimming money off that other- 
wise would go to the public schools. We 
are talking about new money and, in 
fact, all but $22 million of that will go 
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to the public schools. It is just $22 mil- 
lion of the $324 million that are part of 
this innovative scholarship program. 

What else does the reform act do? It 
permits charter schools, public charter 
Schools, and encourages choice among 
public schools. It assists the D.C. pub- 
lic schools in establishing a strong core 
curriculum in basic academics, pro- 
motion standards based on a new cur- 
riculum and training for the over 5,000 
teachers in the school system. 

It protects public school teachers 
from losing their jobs due to any re- 
striction in the number of full-time 
employees contained in this appropria- 
tions legislation. 

It provides for à new per-pupil fund- 
ing formula to be developed by the Dis- 
trict that we think will establish the 
stability and predictability in the edu- 
cation budget as the District cuts its 
overall budget. 

This measure provides so-called Even 
Start family literacy education pro- 
grams in public schools for over 7,000 
families, including 28,000 students and 
parents. 

It provides state-of-the-art security 
measures for over 3,700 students and 
teachers at high-risk schools in the 
District. 

It provides work force transition as- 
sistance to 27,000 seniors and juniors 
through the nationally proven Jobs for 
America's Graduates Program. 

It establishes a high technology 
training and referral center in the Dis- 
trict that will serve up to 4,000 18- to 
25-year-olds. 

And it establishes a national partner- 
ship with business to put in place com- 
puters and high-technology infrastruc- 
ture in the schools, leveraging at least 
$40 million in public and private re- 
sources. 

That is all that this measure does for 
public schools and students in public 
schools. 

So what is all the fuss about? The 
fuss is literally the tail on the dog 
here. I gather that my colleagues are 
opposed to providing tuition scholar- 
ships to between 1,000 and 1,500 low-in- 
come District students in the first year 
to attend private schools of their 
choice, religious or nonreligious, and 
those schools, incidentally, have to be 
located in the District. Over 5 years, as 
many as 11,000 annual tuition scholar- 
ships could be provided. 

Do my colleagues in the Senate real- 
ly want to oppose legislation that will 
enable kids from families below the 
poverty line to receive full tuition 
scholarships of up to $3,000 a year to 
give them a better chance to develop 
their potential in safer schools? Do we 
really want to stop families that are 
between the poverty line and 185 per- 
cent of poverty who can qualify for 
half-tuition scholarships, up to $1,500 
per year under this provision? 

Do we really want to oppose parts of 
this bill that would provide 2,000 to 
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3,000 after-school scholarships in the 
first year, 22,000 over 5 years to low-in- 
come students after school programs, 
including academic tutoring, nonaca- 
demic enrichment programs, or voca- 
tional and technical training? 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
is really what the Senate wants to do 
and why we would block consideration 
of the overall D.C. appropriations bill. 

My colleagues in the Senate are prob- 
ably not surprised that I am speaking 
in favor of cloture on this bill and sup- 
port of the scholarship provisions, be- 
cause I have fought for several years 
now, usually alongside, my friend and 
colleague from Indiana, Senator COATS, 
who I notice is on the floor, to create 
a similar national demonstration pro- 
gram to be available to kids in poverty 
areas around the country to, once and 
for all, test this idea. 

There is a lot of controversy about 
private school choice. There is no con- 
troversy about the fact that our public 
schools are just not working for mil- 
lions of children in this country. There 
is no controversy about the fact that if 
you are not educated today, you are 
not going to be able to make it in the 
work force of today. 

We are all preoccupied with the Pres- 
idential campaign and brother 
Buchanan’s statements about economic 
insecurity. What is the root of eco- 
nomic insecurity, and what is the road 
to economic security? A better edu- 
cation. The kids in our poorest school 
districts are simply not getting that 
education. Senator CoaTs and I have 
offered the Low Income School Choice 
Demonstration Act in an effort, once 
and for all, to make scholarships, such 
as those provided in this bill for Dis- 
trict of Columbia students, or vouchers 
as we call them, available at between 
20 and 30 demonstration sites around 
the country. 

Can anyone honestly say that we are 
so confident about what our public 
school system is doing that we do not 
want to test another way to see what 
effect it will have on the kids who have 
this choice, who get these scholarships, 
to see what effect it will have on the 
public schools? 

Senator COATS and I are open to the 
results. In our bill, we have the Depart- 
ment of Education doing an evaluation 
which will help us understand the ef- 
fect of this program. Are we so intent 
on protecting the educational status 
quo, the existing system, which we 
know is failing millions of our kids, 
that we are not even willing to test, as 
Senator CoATS and I would do in 20 to 
30 systems around the country, as this 
bil would do in the District, another 
way to see whether it will work, to see 
whether it teaches us anything about 
how we can improve our public 
schools? 

Mr. President, just take a look at the 
front page of the Washington Post 
today. Coincidental, I guess. It is a 
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story of a principal, Learie Phillip, ob- 
viously a fine man, working hard to 
provide an education at Roosevelt High 
School here in this city. The descrip- 
tion is given of just the time he spends 
trying to maintain basic order, getting 
kids to go to the classroom, keeping 
children from marauding the halls, ter- 
rorizing other kids and teachers. There 
are descriptions of one teacher who at- 
tempted to get some kids to leave the 
halls and go to their classes, getting 
beaten up brutally—a teacher beaten 
up. Children are trapped; good children, 
wanting to learn, are terrorized in this 
School system. 

Let me read a quote from the Wash- 
ington Post from another story last 
fall about an emergency education 
summit Mayor Barry held at Dunbar 
Senior High School on October 8, 1995. 

It was a group of student leaders who came 
to dominate the summit's main session—stu- 
dents describing life in the public schools in 
the District as a world in which they con- 
stantly go without—without books, without 
caring teachers and principals, without the 
training they need to succeed in life. Today 
the mayor has asked us here because there is 
a crisis in our public schools," said Devon 
Williams, 15, a sophomore at Banneker Sen- 
ior High School. He adds. When school first 
started in September, it dawned on me that 
many public schools did not have teachers. I 
did not have a global history teacher for 2 
weeks. If I don't have a book, if I don't have 
a teacher, what can I learn?" 

Here is à quote from another Wash- 
ington Post editorial back on June 28 
of last year: 

According to the Washington "Teacher 
Union's nonscientific sampling of D.C. teach- 
ers, 45.2 percent of the teachers who re- 
sponded said they had been victims of acts of 
violence. Almost 30 percent said threats of 
violence had kept them or their coworkers 
home from work. ''Serious disciplinary prob- 
lems are causing teachers to lose 18.5 hours 
of teaching time per year for each class 
taught," according to the union president's 
written testimony. Disruptive students 
steal time away from students who come to 
School to learn," Ms. Bullock of the Wash- 
ington Teacher's Union testified. 

Mr. President, if this level of fear and 
violence applies to teachers, we really 
have to wonder and ask what life is 
like for the students in the schools who 
are there to learn. In some schools it 
must take a great deal of courage just 
to show up to class every day, much 
less to stand out by excelling academi- 
cally. It has been an American tradi- 
tion that one of the great strengths of 
our country has been that, with an edu- 
cation, you can work your way up out 
of poverty. But now, more than ever, 
there seems to be a vicious cycle in op- 
eration that has resulted in a con- 
centration of poor kids trapped in inad- 
equate, unsafe inner-city schools, with- 
out hope and without opportunity. 

Families who have money around our 
country, who are faced with sending 
their kids to schools, such as the one I 
have described, would do just one 
thing: They would walk. They would 
use that money to exercise a choice 
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and remove those kids to better 
Schools. The sad reality is that families 
without money cannot do any of those 
things. Families that have the money 
have the ability to exercise a choice. 
Poor families are at the mercy of fail- 
ing schools. I, for one, cannot, in good 
conscience, accept the continuation of 
that reality. I cannot accept what it 
means in terms of deepening the cycle 
of poverty and hopelessness for the 
children of our poorest areas of Amer- 
ica. 

I know that some of the opponents of 
this kind of scholarship or voucher pro- 
gram are concerned that it will harm 
public education by allowing the best 
students—the so-called advantaged stu- 
dents—to escape from public schools. 
Mr. President, in the case of this pro- 
posal, that is just dead wrong. These 
Scholarships will be distributed accord- 
ing to à system worked out along with 
the D.C. City Council. In a broader 
sense, it misses the whole point of 
what the program is intended to do. We 
are trying to recognize that schools in 
some parts of the country—in this 
case, the District of Columbia—are not 
working for our kids. They are not per- 
forming their basic mission of educat- 
ing our children. And so we have to 
give some of the kids an opportunity to 
seek a better way, until we have the 
ability to reform and improve the pub- 
lic schools. And maybe from the les- 
sons we learn at these nonpublic 
schools, our public schools will learn 
how to make themselves better. 

Opponents say we should work to im- 
prove the public schools. Of course we 
should. Senator CoaTs and I and Con- 
gressman GUNDERSON agree with that. 
We should devote more time and en- 
ergy and resources to improving public 
schools everywhere. And that has been 
where most of our money and effort 
has gone. That is where most of it goes 
in this bill. In the meantime, the fact 
is that poor children, who are average, 
above average, and below average—it 
does not matter—will all have a shot at 
these scholarships in the District. They 
all deserve an equal opportunity at the 
American dream. Right now, trapped in 
these unsafe schools with inadequate 
resources, with teachers afraid to 
teach, they are not getting that oppor- 
tunity. 

Others oppose the program because it 
would allow the use of tuition scholar- 
ships at religious schools. This is an 
old argument. I happen to believe—ac- 
cording to what I take to be the pre- 
vailing Supreme Court decision of 
Meuller versus Allen in 1983—that this 
program is absolutely constitutional. 

But what is the great fear? Does 
somebody fear that by giving a poor 
child a scholarship to go to a religious 
school, we are establishing a religion in 
this country? That is ridiculous. We 
are giving that child an opportunity to 
go to a school that his or her family 
wants him to go to, and that one of the 
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reasons they want them to go there is 
that, in addition to a safe surrounding 
and a good education, they are also 
going to get some values. Maybe that 
is something we have to learn, as well, 
from this experiment. 

The Rand Corp. did an important and 
revealing study in 1990. It showed that 
the performance of African-American 
and Hispanic-American children at 
Catholic parochial schools was much 
better than that of a comparable group 
in public schools—not skimming, simi- 
lar kids, similar backgrounds. It also 
showed that the gap in performance 
that exists between the minorities and 
other children dropped significantly in 
the parochial school system. 

The study identified several factors 
in the success of the parochial schools 
they examined. Teachers in the schools 
are able to provide students with more 
personal attention. Those schools had a 
more rigorous academic curriculum. 
They do not teach down to the stu- 
dents. They tell them that they can 
reach up. They set higher standards for 
all the kids and, in fact, one of the re- 
sults is that the kids get either to 
those standards, over them, or close to 
them. It was less of a stifling bureau- 
cratic presence. 

I must say that I have always felt 
that every time I visited a religious- 
based school, another key to the suc- 
cess of these schools is their sense of 
mission, sense of purpose and dedica- 
tion to values that the teachers and 
the schools bring to the classroom and 
to their children. Maybe it is hard to 
measure that, but we see it. 

Let me report briefly to my col- 
leagues on a visit that Senator COATS 
and I were able to take to a school in 
the Anacostia area, Dupont Park 
School, affiliated with the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. It is a very impres- 
sive place. The principal is a devoted 
woman. We asked her about the edu- 
cational administrative bureaucracy 
there—she is it. There is no top-heavy 
bureaucracy. She directs the school 
and takes care of all of it. 

The kids, the demeanor, the commit- 
ment, the attitude of the children was 
very impressive to Senator COATS and 
me. Their test scores are exceptionally 
high. Mr. President, 97 percent of the 
kids at that school—and they come 
from a wide range of groups within the 
neighborhood; some of them from pov- 
erty families—97 percent of the kids 
test above national average. 

We went into the classrooms. The 
first graders were talking Korean to 
one another. The school choir sang a 
song from Africa in the African dialect. 
Computers—second, third, fourth grade 
kids working on computers, studying 
global history, working with advanced 
math. 

The school’s annual tuition, well 
below the $3,000 threshold of the pro- 
gram of the scholarship program in 
this bill. We were in one of the class- 
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rooms and we asked, “Do you like 
going to this school?" Everybody said 
yes. We said, Why do you like going 
to this school?" A whole bunch raised 
their hands, and we called on one 
young man and he said, I like going to 
this school because our teachers love 
us." This was a third or fourth grader. 
I thought maybe he would say it is an 
old building but it is very nicely kept. 
I thought maybe he would talk about 
the computers or the excitement of 
learning about world cultures. I am not 
saying there are not a lot of teachers 
in the public schools who love their 
students, but he has a sense of worth 
because he has received that message 
from the school. In another class we 
said, Why do you think your parents 
sent you here?" One girl raised her 
hand and she said, My parents sent 
me here because my mom told me that 
here none of the students would be car- 
rying guns or knives." That is the 
truth. 

As I indicated earlier, it seems to me 
there is something special to be 
learned from the schools. We ought not 
to cower from them in fear. We have 
nothing to fear from them. We have a 
lot to learn from them and their sense 
of purpose and dedication, and perhaps 
in the public schools we can build on 
some of that as well. 

The bottom line is this: Poor kids de- 
serve the same access, the safe, secure, 
loving, encouraging environment as 
kids who have more money. That is 
what this scholarship program will test 
and offer to a small group of children 
in the District of Columbia school sys- 


tem. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont 
for his generous gift of time to me. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. I want to take 
a moment to straighten out the Davis- 
Bacon problem so that Members will 
not, I think, be concerned about some- 
thing that was inadvertently done in 
the bill, and I am not sure is even there 
at all. The basic law upon which all 
contracts are considered with respect 
to the Davis-Bacon and the District of 
Columbia, and that is the Davis-Bacon 
law says every contract in excess of 
$2,000 to which the United States or the 
District of Columbia is a party for con- 
struction, alteration, and or repair, et 
cetera, is included under Davis-Bacon. 

Now, some of you may remember 
that Congressman CASS BALLENGER on 
the House side has this dream, and I 
hope it comes true, that thousands if 
not millions of dollars will come in 
from private business and corporations 
to assist in altering and helping 
schools. 

There is a provision with respect to 
the head of the GSA that says that in 
the event that he provides technical as- 
sistance to these private firms, that if 
that technical assistance exceeds $2,000 
that should not trigger Davis-Bacon for 
those kinds of donated services. 
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That is the intention. Some say it 
can be generalized. I do not see how. 
Because of that concern, we will take 
care of that when it comes to the final 
bill. I just want to let everybody know 
that really there is no Davis-Bacon ar- 
gument in here. 

I yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I want to 
tag on, I do not know if I can add to 
what was so articulately presented by 
my colleague, Senator LIEBERMAN, 
from Connecticut, about the many rea- 
sons why we ought to go forward and 
support this demonstration effort to 
determine whether or not it is a valid 
idea to allow students and their par- 
ents to make a choice, or at least to 
have a choice, to attend a private 
school in lieu of the public school edu- 
cation they are receiving. 

Senator LIEBERMAN and I obviously 
feel that it is. We have been trying to 
promote the idea of school choice for 
several years here in the U.S. Senate, 
albeit, unsuccessfully. The evidence is 
rolling in at a very rapid rate that at 
least in certain sectors of our country 
the public school system is badly fail- 
ing our children. Now, many Ameri- 
cans can opt out of that. They can opt 
out of that because they have the fi- 
nancial wherewithal to select a dif- 
ferent school for their child if they feel 
that child is not receiving a legitimate 
education or an education that will 
allow them, in many cases, to escape 
the poverty that they find themselves 
in. Probably most, if not all, of the 
Senators in this body had that choice. 

I think that it is important to stress 
what we are attempting to do here. We 
want to allow a test of the concept of 
making assistance available to families 
and to students who do not have the fi- 
nancial means to make a choice as to 
where their children will be educated. 
Many low-income families find them- 
selves trapped in a failed education 
system or in a school that is not pro- 
viding education to them in a suffi- 
cient way to allow them to escape 
some of the desperate situations that 
they live in. We find parents that are 
pleading for the opportunity to have 
the choice that most of the rest of us 
in this Chamber enjoy. 

This is an extraordinarily modest at- 
tempt, far less than what I would pro- 
pose. Maybe it is the only thing that is 
achievable, but an extraordinarily 
modest attempt to give a few students 
and their families, in some of the poor- 
est areas of this city, an opportunity to 
opt out of a failed system and into a 
school that they think can provide a 
better education and a better atmos- 
phere for their children. 

I ask my colleagues, if you have any 
doubts about the value of such an op- 
portunity, go and visit the school that 
Senator LIEBERMAN and I visited a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. This school is located 
in one of the poorest sections of this 
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city, and the vast majority of its stu- 
dents, over 90 percent, are African- 
Americans, many of whom are from 
low-income families. Their parents 
have made extraordinary sacrifices to 
pay the tuition, which is modest for 
the education they are receiving, so 
the children can go there. It is one of 
the most remarkable examples of the 
differences that exist today between 
private schools and public schools in 
many areas. 

I do not want to say all public 
schools are bad because they are not. I 
happen to send my children to public 
schools. That is a choice we have. If I 
were living in an area where the public 
schools were not, in my opinion, pro- 
viding the learning experiences, provid- 
ing the education, providing the atmos- 
phere, the safety, that I felt was appro- 
priate, I had the choice, the financial 
wherewithal to send them somewhere 
else. However, many low-income par- 
ents do not have that choice. They are 
condemned to the school in their 
neighborhood, the school to which they 
are assigned. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. COATS. I will be happy to yield 
at the end. If I had unlimited time I 
would be happy to yield to the Senator 
because I know of his experience in this 
issue and I respect that. 

There is a school in Indianapolis that 
exists in the near east side, one of the 
poorest neighborhoods of Indianapolis. 
It is a private parochial school. A 
wealthy individual in Indianapolis who 
was frustrated over the inability of 
low-income students to have the same 
choices as other students put $3 million 
of his own money into a fund that 
would pay for half of the scholarships 
at this school. The school, incidentally, 
charges a per pupil tuition which is 
one-third the per pupil expenditure in 
the public schools. This gentleman de- 
cided to pay half the tuition for low-in- 
come families living in the inner-city 
neighborhood of the school to ensure 
that those families would have a choice 
as to where their children would be 
educated. The demand for these schol- 
arships was so overwhelming that the 
school could not begin to accommodate 
the numbers of students interested. 

This parochial school had the kind of 
streamlined bureaucracy that Senator 
LIEBERMAN referred to earlier in dis- 
cussing private schools. This school 
has one principal and I think one ad- 
ministrator who handled the book 
work and so forth. But the remarkable 
difference between this school and pub- 
lic schools concerned the experience of 
the students—the extent of their edu- 
cation, their achievements, their re- 
spect for the institution, and the in- 
volvement of many of the teachers, 
many of whom were making a great fi- 
nancial sacrifice to teach as part of a 
commitment and a mission that they 
felt—it was dramatic difference. 
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So, really what is at issue here today 
is whether or not the U.S. Senate is 
going to continue to insist that the 
educational choice available to middle 
and upper income families not be al- 
lowed for essentially minority, low-in- 
come students. And whether or not we 
have an obligation to at least test the 
concept to see whether or not the bene- 
fits that we propose are in fact benefits 
that do inure to these students. 

If opponents of this proposal are cor- 
rect, that this program will undermine 
the public schools and not be successful 
at better educating some low-income 
students, then we will know, will we 
not? If we allow the District to experi- 
ment with school choice, as other com- 
munities are beginning to do, we will 
be able to evaluate objective results. 
The measures that Senator LIEBERMAN 
and I have offered over the years have 
provided a very stringent accountabil- 
ity and testing of the demonstration 
program so that this Congress is given 
a set of data with which to make an ob- 
jective determination of whether it 
works or does not work. 

I am not sure that it takes some 
fancy studies to figure out that there 
are problems in our public school sys- 
tem today, particularly in many inner- 
city areas, and that there are parents 
who are desperate for educational op- 
tions for their children because they 
believe that the current system con- 
demns them to a lifetime of inadequate 
educational preparation. Many families 
are worried that they are condemned 
to a lifetime of living in the conditions 
they are living in because education- 
ally they will not have the tools to 
allow them to achieve a better stand- 
ard of living for themselves and for 
their children. So this bill represents 
an extraordinarily modest attempt to 
experiment with the concept of school 
choice. I hope that this is something 
that my colleagues would take the 
time to examine to determine whether 
or not we should pursue this type of 
education reform. 

I come from an area of Indiana—Fort 
Wayne, IN—that has successfully, for 
generations, operated parallel school 
systems. We have a vigorous public 
school system which we are proud of, 
we have a vigorous private Protestant 
system—it is a Lutheran school sys- 
tem—and we have a vigorous parochial, 
Catholic school system, all operating 
side by side. I contend, and I think the 
statistics prove, that all three of those 
systems are healthy and are vibrant 
and are successful because the com- 
petition among the three has caused all 
of them to try to do a better job. I do 
not know of anything in America, that 
provides better quality at a better 
price as a result of a monopoly, but I 
have thousands of examples of better 
quality products at a lower price be- 
cause of competition. So many of our 
success stories have come about by 
people trying to do a little bit better 
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than the person next door, or trying to 
do a little better than their competi- 
tor. 

This bil acknowledges this truth 
about success and says that it is pos- 
sible, as a result of competition, to pro- 
vide better quality education. If any 
Senators can stand and argue that the 
public school system does not need 
some shakeup, some change, I think 
they have not been examining what is 
going on in our public schools. All you 
need to do is ask the parents or ask the 
Students or make a visit. 

I know the hold of the organized pub- 
lic school lobby is extraordinarily 
strong, but I think their arguments are 
becoming much harder to defend, and I 
hope we can at least provide this dem- 
onstration program. For that reason, I 
will be supporting the vote on cloture. 

I thank my colleague from Connecti- 
cut for his articulating the many, 
many reasons why we should go for- 
ward with this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ASHCROFT). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

The Senator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
reason the Catholic and the private 
school in Indiana next to that public 
school is vibrant and successful is that 
we are leaving it alone. The duty of the 
Government toward public education is 
to support and finance it. The duty of 
the Government with respect to pri- 
vate education is to leave it alone. 
That is the fundamental. 

When you say the question is, Is the 
United States going to insist that the 
minority student not be given a 
choice?” That is not the question. The 
question is whether you and I, as Sen- 
ators, are going to be able to choose 
public money for private endeavor. I 
never heard of such a thing. Is it a 
valid idea to allow children to attend 
private schools? That is a valid idea. 
They do it. I happen to come from pub- 
lic schools. I had a child in Woodrow 
Wilson public school and one at Cathe- 
dral private school. The validity is not 
a question. This crowd is wound up in 
pollster politics and new ideas. What 
nettles this particular Senator is why 
in the Lord's world we are not financ- 
ing public education. 

Public education is working, gen- 
erally. There are many examples of 
where it needs repair, but I can give 
you many examples of the private 
Schools that are more in need of repair. 
I wish we had time to debate it. But 
the point is, having dealt with that de- 
bate we had around here for 10 years 
about tuition tax credits, they are now 
trying to sneak in a voucher program 
of financing private education. That is 
the same crowd that wants to do away 
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with the Department of Education. 
And when my distinguished colleague 
from Connecticut says we are not tak- 
ing any money from the schools—that 
is true about the effect of this particu- 
lar provision on District schools. But, 
overall, you are taking $3 billion from 
public education and are about to try 
to give $42 million to the private 
schools. 

I hope we do kill this measure until 
we take this voucher cancer out. If it 
worked—I do not think it has any idea 
of working, but if it worked, you have 
started a multi-multibillion dollar pro- 
gram. If it worked in the District, 
come down to Charleston. I have a lot 
of good private schools down there, 
too. They will want financing and ev- 
erything else. If vouchers work for the 
private schools, why not vouchers for 
the public schools? That is the one for 
new ideas—education reform. This is 
not education reform. Scholarship, pro- 
gressive—saying it is so does not make 
it so. 

I listen closely to the matter of the 
language and the persuasion used here. 
It was James Madison who said: 

But what is government itself the greatest 
of all reflections on human nature? If men 
were angels, no government would be nec- 
essary. If angels were to govern men, neither 
external nor internal controls on govern- 
ment would be necessary. 

In framing a government which is to be ad- 
ministered by men over men, the great dif- 
ficulty lies in this: You must first enable the 
government to control the governed; and in 
the next place, oblige it to control itself. 

And we are totally out of control. 

We are talking about new ideas—any- 
thing—but throw money, start pro- 
grams. We spent, for the last 15 years, 
$200 billion more than we have taken 
in. It is not a question of balancing the 
budget; it is a question of paying for 
what you get. Social Security is paid 
for. Medicare is paid for. Education is 
not paid for. Defense is not paid for. 

You do not want to pay the bills 
around here. You want to, willy-nilly, 
start off on a multibillion dollar pro- 
gram on an idea that we are against 
new ideas—come on. 

Mr. President, today we vote on 
whether or not to create a new Federal 
program to pay for private school tui- 
tions. I hope my colleagues will keep in 
mind our duty in the area of education. 
Our duty to the public is to support 
public schools and our duty to private 
schools is to leave them alone. 

So far, this Congress has abandoned 
public education. I refer to the Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation appropriations bill, in which the 
House cuts education by more than $3 
billion. The cuts to federally assisted 
public schools in that bill average over 
$1,700 per classroom across this coun- 
try. 

For example—and this is not the 
most extreme case—I have heard re- 
cently from a principal in Greenville, 
SC, at Sans Souci Elementary School. 
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He has been principal at three other 
public schools that did not receive Fed- 
eral chapter I money, and now he has 
taken on Sans Souci. 

“Sans Souci” means without care" 
in French, but that is not the case with 
this school. Over 80 percent of his chil- 
dren qualify for free lunch and 60 per- 
cent of the parents did not graduate 
from high school. 

Mr. President, one-fifth of the budget 
at Sans Souci comes from the Federal 
chapter I program. We hear all the 
time that the Federal role is small— 
and it is on the average—but at the 
needier schools, particularly at the ele- 
mentary level, the role is often much 
greater. 

Of course, the principal tells me that 
these funds are absolutely necessary 
and effective. Last semester he used 
these funds to hire reading specialists 
for children who began first grade with 
no literacy whatsoever. In 4 months, 
these children were reading 60 words 
and writing grammatical sentences in 
three-sentence groups. Furthermore, 
these funds have lowered average class 
size in his school and allowed him to 
boost the advanced training for his 
teachers. I would add that these are ex- 
actly the services this Congress would 
cut in Washington, D.C. We will lose 
basic reading and math services for an 
estimated 3,000 children. 

But, while this Congress proposes 
cutting services for the majority of the 
children at public schools, the stance 
toward private education has been the 
opposite. The Speaker himself held up 
funding for our Nation’s capitol for 4 
months to get a new, fully funded Fed- 
eral program for private schools in the 
Washington area. Not one Senate con- 
feree of either party supported this 
House provision. Chairman HATFIELD, 
Chairman JEFFORDS, Senator CAMP- 
BELL, Senator KOHL, and Senator 
INOUYE were in opposition. But, 
through the direct intervention of the 
Speaker, the House would not budge 
until the Senate took the whole $42 
million 5-year authorization, plus full 
funding of $5 million for the first year 
on the D.C. appropriations bill. Thus, 
while we are supported to cut schools 
like Sans Souci, in Greenville, SC, we 
are supposed to initiate funding for St. 
Albans and Sidwell Friends. 

I have admissions information for St. 
Albans, for those who are interested. 
The tuition is $13,322 for day students 
and $18,856 for boarding students, but 
the deadline has already passed to 
apply for next fall. The brochure notes 
that students are admitted on the 
basis of entrance tests, academic prom- 
ise, previous record, and recommenda- 
tions." 

So if your child cannot yet show aca- 
demic promise—maybe he or she will 
prove it at public school—keep your 
$13,000. If your child does not compete 
well with other children on standard- 
ized tests, find another school. If your 
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child has a previous record with spots— 
maybe due to emotional stress from a 
divorce or to à learning disability—pay 
your tuition taxes, but take your child 
somewhere else. But if your child is 
uniformly bright, spotless, and promis- 
ing the school may send a letter of in- 
vitation in mid-March. 

Mr. President, the duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship in this country do 
not require a letter of invitation. That 
is why, from Thomas Jefferson, to Hor- 
ace Mann, to Martin Luther King and 
Lyndon Johnson, we have developed a 
system that admits all children. So 
Sans Souci must let in all children, and 
St. Albans can pick and choose. 

Of course, not all private schools are 
as expensive as St. Albans. In fact, 
only 7 of the 51 private schools in 
Washington, DC have tuitions in the 
range of vouchers provided by this bill. 
And six of these seven schools are sec- 
tarian, religious schools. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we can argue about what the cur- 
rent Supreme Court says about Federal 
entanglement with religion, but if six 
of the seven available schools are reli- 
gious, there is going to be entangle- 
ment. Furthermore, there will be Gov- 
ernment intervention in the independ- 
ent schools. 

This is not a theoretical prediction— 
there is a track record. In 1989, the 
Bush administration published a report 
on educational choice in Europe—it 
was a prochoice document, with an en- 
thusiastic introduction by Secretary 
Lauro Cavasos. But when you get to 
page 210, in the conclusion, you will 
find the following: 

Finally, this survey brings confirming evi- 
dence to several conflicting positions in the 
controversies over public funding for non- 
public schools. For those who believe strong- 
ly in religious schooling and fear that Gov- 
ernment influence will come with public 
funding, reason exists for their concern. 
Catholic or Protestant schools in each of the 
nations studied have increasingly been as- 
similated to the assumptions and guiding 
values of public schooling. 

Mr. President, that is from the Bush 
administration. If you value the inde- 
pendence of the religious schools, if 
you do not want entanglement, the 
real-world experience with public fund- 
ing says watch out.“ 

Similarly, with respect to social divi- 
sion: 

For those who fear that public support for 
parent choice will result in race and class 
segregation and unequal opportunities, the 
survey provides confirming evidence. 

That is the studied review from a lit- 
tle more than 6 years ago. 

Since that time, we also have a pro- 
gram in Milwaukee, WI. We have two 
private schools that have just shut 
down there in the last month—one 
with the director apparently involved 
in drugs. He reported that he was 
teaching voucher children and non- 
voucher children, but it turned out 
that all the children were on taxpayer 
vouchers. Representative Polly Wil- 
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liaàms, who wrote the Milwaukee 
voucher program, is calling for regula- 
tion of the private schools. But the 
program is moving in the other direc- 
tion. It is expanding, and with less and 
less oversight or restriction. After 5 
years of yearly evaluations showed no 
educational progress, the legislature 
has eliminated funding for further 
evaluation, reportedly due to political 
pressure. The legislature has elimi- 
nated the requirement that schools 
rely partly on privately paying stu- 
dents instead of only on Government 
vouchers. And, the courts are holding 
up the expansion due to the threat of 
religious entanglement. 

Mr. President, this is not the fate we 
want for public schools. We hear this 
cry for accountability, accountability, 
but in Milwaukee we have gone from 
worrying over student achievement to 
worrying over whether they will have a 
school. 

And, while these school closings get 
the most attention, the real story is 
that attention and support is drawn 
away from improving the public 
schools that educate the vast majority 
of America’s children. This Senate 
should reconsider its proposals to cut 
public education and to start taxpayer 
funding of private schools. I urge my 
colleagues to start getting back on the 
right track by voting against cloture 
on this D.C. voucher program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article by Al Shanker, that recently 
appeared in the New York Times, 
“Risky Business." 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RISKY BUSINESS 
(By Albert Shanker, President, American 
Federation of Teachers) 

How can we improve U.S. education? One 
answer that gets a lot of applause is to intro- 
duce some form of private enterprise. Some 
people call for vouchers—using public money 
to pay for children to attend private, and 
largely unregulated, schools. Others tout 
charter schools, which are set up under state 
law to be independent of state and local con- 
trol though they are funded by public 
money. Either way, supporters say, we would 
bypass the regulation that is strangling edu- 
cation. And we'd create competition among 
schools, causing excellent schools to flour- 
ish, good, new schools to spring up, and bad 
schools to close—just the way it happens in 
the business world. 

All this sounds good, but voucher programs 
are rare and charter school legislation is rel- 
atively new. So we haven’t had a chance to 
test these confident assertions against real- 
life examples of how the market works. Now, 
though, we are beginning to get some strik- 
ing evidence about the down side of market 
schools. 

In Los Angeles, a charter school for trou- 
bled teenagers was closed last year by the 
district. According to stores in the Los Ange- 
les Times, district funds were used to lease a 
$39,000 sports car for the principal and pay 
for his private bodyguard. Expensive fur- 
niture was purchased for the administrative 
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floors, and a "secret retreat’’ was held to the 
tune of $7,000. The district started inves- 
tigating the school’s finances when an audi- 
tor found a discrepancy between the number 
of students the school was claiming—and re- 
ceiving payment for—and the number that 
appeared on the rolls. By the time the school 
closed, four teachers were left to reach more 
than 200 students, and there was $1 million 
worth of unpaid bills. The school had a board 
of directors, but its members apparently did 
not pay much attention to how things were 
going with the students—or how the school 
district’s money was being spent. 

In Milwaukee, two schools in its voucher 
program for low-income students recently 
shut their doors, and, as I write, two more 
are in danger of closing. Competition? No, 
poor financial management, according to 
stories in the Milwaukee Journal-Sentinel. The 
principal at one of the failed schools was 
charged with passing $47,000 worth of bad 
checks. The other school ran out of funds 
and was reportedly unable to pay its teach- 
ers for several weeks. The financial problems 
in all four schools, three of which were new 
this year, arose when they enrolled fewer 
students than they had counted on. An offi- 
cial in the state education department said 
that administrators of the new voucher 
schools could have used training in financial 
procedures and school administration but 
that legislation governing these schools did 
not permit his department to offer it. 

No one should be surprised. These charter 
and voucher schools are the educational 
equivalent of small businesses. Many of them 
are new, and everybody knows that the fail- 
ure rate for small businesses over the first 
several years is very high. (According to the 
Small Business Administration, 53 percent of 
small businesses fail within 5 years of start- 
ing up, 79 percent by the end of 10 years.) 
Failure is usually related to what has trou- 
bled these schools—financial problems and, 
often, lack of experience in running a busi- 
ness. 

The difference is that when a small busi- 
ness fails, it’s the owners who pick up the 
tab. When a voucher or charter school goes 
out of business, it is the taxpayers’ money 
that is thrown away. But the chief victims 
are the students; they are the ones who lose 
school time that cannot be replaced. John 
Witte, the evaluator for the Milwaukee 
voucher project, put it this way when a 
school closed during the first year of the ex- 
periment: 

There are those who would argue that the 
failure of that school is to be expected in a 
market system of education. Whether one 
believes that that expectation outweighs the 
fact that approximately 150 children essen- 
tially lost a year’s education is a value issue 
that we cannot resolve. Whatever one’s val- 
ues are, the price was high for those families 
involved. 

The costs and implications of charter and 
voucher school failure do not stop here. 
Where do students go when their school has 
shut its doors? Must taxpayers also spend 
money to keep public school spaces for 
youngsters in voucher and charter schools in 
case there are school closings? If not, would 
we put them in classes that might already be 
filled to overflowing? Or send them to a 
school with available space, no matter where 
the school was located? Or should we make 
them wait in line unit the following year— 
the way voucher and charter schools would 
do? 

The people who want us to embrace vouch- 
ers and charter schools pretend that doing so 
is as easy as saying “free enterprise.’’ The 
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failures in Los Angeles and Milwaukee re- 
mind us that these ventures are risky—and 
that all the risk falls on people who have no 
influence over the outcome. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Washington for yielding me the time, 
and I reserve the remainder of our 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ASHCROFT). The Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island 5 
minutes. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. President, I oppose the con- 
ference report on the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriations Bill. I do so, 
however, with profound respect for 
Senator JEFFORDS, the chairman of the 
D.C. Appropriations Subcommittee, 
and the hard work he has devoted to 
this legislation. Far more often than 
not, Senator JEFFORDS and I are on the 
same side of the issue when it comes to 
education. Therefore, it is with deep re- 
gret that I find myself on the opposite 
side in this case. 

Philosophically, I am drawn to the 
concept of choice. It is one of the pre- 
cepts upon which the Pell Grant Pro- 
gram is based. As I see it, however, the 
problem is not only when but also how 
we move toward greater choice in edu- 
cation. My difficulty with this provi- 
sion is that it comes at the wrong time 
and does it in the wrong way. 

With current Federal education fund- 
ing so much at risk and with Federal 
education programs suffering such a 
disproportionate share of cutbacks, I 
do not believe it is prudent that we 
move in this direction at this particu- 
lar time. Given our scarce Federal re- 
sources, I am of the mind that they 
should continue to be directed pri- 
marily to the public schools that edu- 
cate almost 90 percent of our Nation’s 
elementary and secondary school chil- 
dren. 

Further, private schools today 
choose which students they want to 
educate. They are not required to ac- 
cept students who are difficult to teach 
in terms of behavior or educational de- 
ficiencies. They operate in a manner 
that is wholly different from the rules 
under which the public schools are re- 
quired to function. In the absence of 
Federal funding, this may be accept- 
able. However, if they are to become 
the beneficiaries of a federally sup- 
ported scholarship or voucher program 
as proposed in this legislation, I be- 
lieve we should expect more of our pri- 
vate schools. 

It is unforunate, indeed, that there is 
no guarantee in this bill that students 
with disabilities, students with dis- 
cipline problems students with lan- 
guage deficiencies, or homeless stu- 
dents will have access to private school 
education. Private schools could con- 
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tinue to choose not to accept them. 
Thus, these students could well be left 
in the public schools, and the public 
schools, in turn, left with even less re- 
sources to devote to their education. It 
is a choice program that leaves public 
education in the lurch, and I fear it 
would set a very unfortunate prece- 
dent. 

At this particularly critical time, I 
believe it very important that we con- 
tinue to devote our resources primarily 
to the public schools charged with the 
responsibility of eduating all children, 
regardless of their disadvantage, their 
deficiencies, or their disability. In that 
vein, I would urge my colleagues to 
join me in opposing this conference re- 
port. 

Mrs. MURRAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. How much time re- 
mains on both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 15 minutes and 55 seconds on the 
Senator’s side and the opposition has 
10 minutes. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I rise as a Senator 
who, as a teacher for 20 years, spends 
time about every 2% or 3 weeks in a 
school in Minnesota. First my premise. 
I think education is the foundation of 
it all. I think it is the key to welfare 
reform. I think it is the key to reduc- 
ing poverty. I think it is the key to a 
stable middle class. I think it is the 
key to helping us decrease violence in 
our communities. I think it is the key 
to successful economic performance of 
our country, and I think it is the key 
to a functioning democracy. 

The second point I wish to make. I 
heard my good friend from Indiana— 
and he is a good friend—talk about the 
need for shakeup. I think education 
needs to be shaken up as well, although 
I wish to start out with one point, and 
Iam not talking about any of my col- 
leagues here. I do not mean this per- 
sonally. But Iam absolutely convinced, 
having spent a lot of time in our 
schools, that some of the harshest crit- 
ics of public education could not last 1 
hour in the very classrooms they con- 
demn. 

So now my point. You are right; edu- 
cation needs to be shaken up. We need 
to make sure that, first of all, children 
at birth have a chance, which means 
that every woman expecting a child 
has to have a diet rich in vitamins, 
minerals, and protein, and we cut nu- 
trition programs, but somehow a 
voucher plan is going to help. Edu- 
cation needs to be shaken up. That is 
right. Children need to be ready to 
learn when they come to elementary 
school, but you know what. Some of 
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the very folks who are talking about 
the voucher plan—not all—want to cut 
the Head Start Program. They do not 
want to fund adequate child care. We 
have children 2 and 3 years of age, as I 
see with my own grandchildren, that 
every 15 seconds are interested in 
something new; they are exploring all 
the unnamed magic of the world, but 
what we are doing, rather than igniting 
that spark of learning, we are pouring 
cold water on that spark of learning. 
We ought to make a commitment to 
these children when they are young, 
but we do not. 

That would be shaking up public edu- 
cation. It is hard to teach 38 kids in el- 
ementary school. We need to have class 
sizes much less. But we have not dug 
into our pockets to make that commit- 
ment of resources. When kids go to 
school and the buildings are dilapi- 
dated, the toilets do not work, and the 
heating does not work, it is hard to be- 
lieve that as a matter of fact the adults 
care very much about you, but we have 
not committed the resources to dealing 
with this dreary, dilapidated physical 
infrastructure. 

Education needs to be shaken up. 
There is no question about it. But the 
problem is the context of this plan. We 
had a continuing resolution in the 
Chamber a couple of months ago—we 
are going to come back to it again— 
outrageous, a 20-percent cut in title I 
money for kids with special problems 
and vocational education and Head 
Start, and at the same time we are 
talking about starting on a voucher 
plan. 

I said to my colleagues before, I say 
it again, if you can marshal the evi- 
dence that shows me that we have 
made a commitment to children in this 
country, we have made a commitment 
to doing something positive about the 
concerns and circumstances of their 
lives, we have made a commitment to 
public education, we have made the in- 
vestment and then that does not work, 
I would be the first to come to the floor 
and say let us try something different. 

We have not made that commitment 
at all, in which case this makes abso- 
lutely no sense. There is going to be a 
further reduction of funds, and that 
means what this gets to be is a zero- 
sum game. I say this with sadness to 
my colleague. It is less money for edu- 
cation for mathematics, for history, for 
English, for language. It is less money 
for public education for support serv- 
ices for students. It is less money for 
public education to recruit and train 
teachers. It is less money for public 
education to reduce the violence in our 
schools so that we can move forward to 
safer schools, in which case this plan is 
not a step forward. It is a great leap 
sideways. As a matter of fact, it is a 
great leap backward. 

That is what this is all about. We say 
to D.C. we will put a rider on your ap- 
propriations bill, telling them this is 
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the money and you have to spend it for 
private vouchers. That is unacceptable. 
It is unacceptable because—I do not 
care how many speeches are given in 
the Senate Chamber—we have not 
backed up the photo opportunities we 
alllike to have with children. We have 
not backed up all of our discussion 
about how the children are the future 
with an investment in resources for 
public education so every child will 
have the same chance to reach his or 
her potential. We have not done that. 
So do not talk to me about how a 
voucher plan is the answer when we 
have not even made a commitment to 
the answer. 

I yield the floor. 

Mrs. MURRAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia wanted 1 minute, 
and I would be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Virginia 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I first 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island and the manager. 

I wish to assure the manager that I 
am going to support him on the cloture 
motion, although I feel very strongly 
about an issue which I will address mo- 
mentarily. I think it is imperative that 
the District of Columbia be given its 
budget. I support the various provi- 
sions of this measure. 

But, Mr. President, regrettably, cer- 
tain elements of the government in the 
city, namely, the D.C. Taxicab Com- 
mission, voted on February 6 of this 
year to terminate a longstanding taxi- 
cab reciprocity agreement between the 
District of Columbia and areas in 
northern Virginia and in Maryland. 

Mr. President, this affects the way 
we do business here because we, the 
Congress of the United States, are very 
dependent on the best means, safest 
means, most cost-efficient means of 
transportation for the many people 
who visit not only Capitol Hill, but 
come here as tourists and the like. 
This is an effort by the District of Co- 
lumbia to disrupt an agreement that 
essentially has been operating and op- 
erating for the benefit of all for 50 
years. 

Mr. President, I am going to fight 
unrelentlessly. I would seize this vehi- 
cle, if it were possible, this legislative 
vehicle to make sure we continue the 
practice that has served this greater 
metropolitan area for years. 

As I said, on February 6, 1996, the 
D.C. Taxicab Commission voted unani- 
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mously to terminate the longstanding 
taxicab reciprocity agreement between 
the District of Columbia and Arlington 
County, Fairfax County, the city of Al- 
exandria, and Montgomery County, 
MD. 

The reciprocity agreement permits 
taxicabs properly registered in their 
home county to: Transport persons 
from their county of origin into the 
District and discharge passengers; to 
pick up passengers in the District and 
take them to their home county in re- 
sponse to a call to a dispatcher at the 
home county; to transport passengers 
in response to a prearranged trip, and 
immediately following the termination 
of a trip. 

The D.C. Taxicab Commission’s ac- 
tion will prohibit all taxicabs not li- 
censed in the District from providing 
taxicab and ground transportation 
service of any type which physically 
originates in the District. 

Mr. President, ending taxicab reci- 
procity is highly contradictory of the 
metropolitan area’s long record of co- 
operation on transportation matters. 
The unilateral cancelation of reciproc- 
ity could well begin a chain of events 
that could lead to increased fares in 
every jurisdiction, and it could easily 
result in District taxicabs being unable 
to pick up fares throughout the rest of 
the metropolitan area. 

Passengers could find themselves un- 
able to rely upon consistent, depend- 
able service from carriers with whom 
they have grown accustomed. Instead, 
they could be passed like batons from 
carrier to carrier because of artificial 
and unnecessary barriers. This could 
have a particularly harsh effect on dis- 
abled and elderly citizens who rely on 
local taxi service to commute to work 
in the District, as well as contractual 
agreements by D.C. firms on behalf of 
their Virginia resident employees. 

I understand that the conference re- 
port on H.R. 2546 cannot be amended. 
Indeed, at this point, we do not know if 
cloture will succeed. 

My thoughts are that this is meant 
to be à strong advisory to the District 
government and the Taxicab Commis- 
sion to closely reconsider their deci- 
sion on revoking reciprocity. 

As I understand it, the commission 
decision must first be transmitted to 
the District corporation counsel for 
proposed rulemaking, and that action 
has not yet happened. There is still 
time to reconsider a decision which 
perhaps was made without fully consid- 
ering what could be a strong negative 
impact on their own services. 

I fear the D.C. Taxicab Commission 
may have fired à shot, as they say in 
the Navy, without fully considering po- 
tential retaliation. If indeed Virginia 
taxicabs are prohibited from dropping 
off and picking up fares within the Dis- 
trict, what is to prevent Virginia from 
prohibiting D.C. taxi service at such 
major hubs as the Pentagon and Na- 
tional and Dulles Airports. 
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So, Mr. President, let this be a warn- 
ing shot across the bow. While this 
conference report cannot be amended, 
we will have a continuing resolution in 
the near future which would be an ap- 
propriate vehicle for a funding prohibi- 
tion on the enforcement of the reci- 
procity repeal. 

I would prefer not to take such ac- 
tion. I do not like to interfere with 
D.C. home rule. However, we are deal- 
ing with an ill-conceived policy which 
would have a detrimental effect on my 
constituents and metropolitan trans- 
portation services as a whole. 

Ilook forward to meeting with Dis- 
trict officials in the near future as well 
as other Members of the local congres- 
sional delegation. Our goal should be 
the provision of the best transpor- 
tation services available for each of 
our municipalities, but working to- 
gether with a strong sense of coopera- 
tion for the common good. 

Mr. President, I thank the managers. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, last fall 
the Senate approved a version of the 
D.C. appropriations bill with no trou- 
ble. We passed it here in the Senate 
with no difficulty. Later, the House 
passed its version, but in its version 
there was the creation of a new Federal 
spending program to provide private 
school vouchers to a select group of 
students. This conference report which 
we are dealing with today creates the 
first federally funded private school 
voucher program in the United States 
of America. 

The Senate conferees, Republicans 
and the Democrats from the Senate, 
were united in their opposition to the 
House private school voucher provi- 
sion. The House would not yield, and 
for months an agreement could not be 
reached. The Senate bill did not in- 
clude, as I say, anything to do with 
vouchers. We never had an opportunity 
to address it. There had been no hear- 
ings on this measure in the Senate. But 
the House has said, take this new Fed- 
eral spending program with all its 
flaws or the District of Columbia will 
not receive its Federal payments. 

This appropriations bill, I submit, 
should not be used to force the Senate 
to endorse the creation of a new Fed- 
eral spending program with dubious 
merit. It is no accident, it seems to me, 
Mr. President, that this new voucher 
program has been attached to the D.C. 
appropriations bill. None of us have a 
constituency. None of us are respon- 
sible to the District of Columbia vot- 
ers. They cannot punish us or reward 
us in any fashion. We are unaccount- 
able for our actions. 

Under this proposal, the parents do 
not choose the school that their chil- 
dren will attend. The private schools 
select the children who are going to at- 
tend those schools. This is not a luxury 
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that our public schools have. Our pub- 
lic schools cannot pick and choose 
among the students. Public schools are 
committed to providing an education 
to all our children. They have to accept 
the child who comes to the school in 
the middle of the school year, the child 
who comes with disabilities, the child 
whose primary language is not English. 
They have to accept the child with dis- 
ciplinary problems or the child with 
the low IQ. 

Private schools do not have to accept 
any of those children and can reject 
any child who falls into the above cat- 
egories—does not speak good English, 
does not have the adequate IQ, and so 
forth. In short, private schools have 
the ability to select the smartest, the 
least difficult students with the fewest 
challenges to overcome, those students 
with the greatest family support. 

Jonathan Kozol, the Harvard-edu- 
cated Rhodes scholar who is best 
known as a teacher, a civil rights 
worker, and the best-selling author of 
"Savage Inequalities," and more re- 
cently the good Amazing Grace: The 
Lives of Children and the Conscience of 
a Nation," has been an outspoken crit- 
ic of American education, particularly 
in our inner cities. Yet when asked 
about private school choice, this is 
what he had to say: 

Choice doesn't do anything for poor chil- 
dren. It simply creates a system of triage 
that will enable the most fortunate to opt 
out and leave the larger numbers of the poor- 
est and least sophisticated people in schools 
nobody willingly would choose. 

There is a myth that poor schools 
somehow magically improve to meet 
the competition. Kozol says: 

Contrary to myths, the poor schools do not 
magically improve to meet the competition, 
nor do they self-destruct. They linger on as 
22 depositories for children everybody has 

ed. 

The role of our schools has changed 
dramatically in the past three decades. 
Schools have taken on extraordinary 
new burdens. Today we are seeing 
youngsters with learning disabilities, 
youngsters who do not get enough to 
eat, youngsters born with drug or fetal 
alcohol problems, youngsters from to- 
tally shattered families. As a society, 
we expect that our schools will take in 
these children and help make their 
lives better through education. 

I believe it is wrong to provide Fed- 
eral dollars to private schools to enable 
them to skim the best students from 
the public schools and leave the public 
schools with the greatest challenges to 
deal with. 

It is curious, it seems to me, Mr. 
President, that under the House appro- 
priations bill, the District of Columbia 
will lose its $13 million this year, $13 
million in title I and so forth pro- 
grams, yet at the same time this report 
authorizes $42 million over the next 5 
years—$5 million this year alone. So 
this is $42 million over the next 5 years 
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that, it seems to me, could far better 
be spent on improving our public 
schools in the District of Columbia, 
renovating the shabby buildings, up- 
grading the facilities, purchasing new 
books, installing computers and Inter- 
net connections, rewarding excellent 
teachers. All of these things that 
money could go for. 

Mr. President, I would like to con- 
clude by saying that in Milwaukee 
they have such an experiment. They 
have had it for 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CHAFEE. The results of that 
have not shown an improvement in 
those students who come from the low- 
income schools as opposed to those stu- 
dents who remained in the low-income 
schools. 

This proposal permits taxpayer dol- 
lars to be used to pay for religious edu- 
cation. Even if this plan was approved 
by the House and Senate and signed by 
the President, it would be a long time 
before poor children in the District re- 
ceived these vouchers because this pro- 
posal would go straight to the courts. 

On December 14, 1995, I received a let- 
ter opposing the voucher proposal from 
& group of local D.C. religious leaders 
who believe that providing taxpayer 
dollars to religious schools would dam- 
age their religious autonomy, and they 
agree that it would violate the first 
amendment. They argue: 

Public funding will inevitably lead to regu- 
lation of religious schools, harmfully entan- 
gling the government in religious matters. 
Currently religious schools are free from 
government intrusion and may enroll and 
hire those of their own religion. This inde- 
pendence is important given that the mis- 
sion of a religious school is to promote its 
faith in its pupils. The "scholarships" will 
threaten the schools’ ability to operate in a 
fully sectarian manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the letter be 
printed in the RECORD. I also ask unan- 
imous consent that another letter in 
opposition to the voucher proposal 
from the Baptist Joint Committee be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CHAFEE. Finally, Mr. President, 
on the issue of federally funded vouch- 
ers for religiously affiliated schools, I 
would like to quote Mr. GUNDERSON, 
the author of this proposal. On August 
12, 1992, during à speech in the House 
Chamber in opposition to a voucher 
amendment by Mr. ARMEY, Representa- 
tive GUNDERSON said. Choice which 
goes beyond public and private schools 
to include religious schools, I have to 
tell my colleagues, raises serious con- 
stitutional questions.” 

The underlying assumption of private 
school voucher plans is that public 
schools are doing a bad job and private 
schools are better. The advantage that 
private schools appear to have over 
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public schools disappears when stu- 
dents of similar backgrounds are com- 
pared. Private school achievement 
measures at a much higher rate than 
public school achievement because pri- 
vate school students come from much 
more advantaged backgrounds with 
higher incomes and parents with high- 
er levels of education. 

In a report entitled Fourth Year 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Program," 
researchers found that voucher stu- 
dents in private schools are not doing 
better in math and reading than low- 
income students who remained in the 
public schools. Another study by Bruce 
Fuller of the Harvard University grad- 
uate school of education called Who 
Gains, Who Loses From School Choice: 
A Research Summary" reported that 
after the third year of the Milwaukee 
voucher experiment reading scores 
were essentially no different between 
choice students and similar low-income 
Milwaukee public school students. 

993, many of those who support 
forcing this voucher program on the 
District of Columbia opposed Goals 
2000: the Educate America Act Lccause, 
they argued, it lessened local control 
over education. Well, Mr. President, if 
anything lessens local control over 
education in the District of Columbia, 
it is this conference report. It has not 
been asked for by the D.C. school 
board, but Congress set up a special 
board and a new program for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Supporters of the voucher plan say 
the District of Columbia should provide 
choices to parents. They say the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should have charter 
Schools. They call for partnerships be- 
tween city schools and the Smithso- 
nian Institution. The truth is that the 
District of Columbia has all of these 
things. The District has public school 
choice. There is à charter school pro- 
gram at a school not six blocks from 
the Capitol. Down the street there is à 
middle school which has entered into a 
partnership with the Smithsonian. D.C. 
public schools are the only public 
Schools in the area that provide an all- 
day kindergarten program, and every 
high school in the District is a magnet 
school. 

Is there room for improvement? Of 
course there is, and I suggest that if 
those who put forth this plan were 
truly interested in improving the edu- 
cation of D.C. students, they would 
provide sorely needed additional re- 
sources to the public schools here. 
They would encourage the District of 
Columbia to look at schools and pro- 
grams that are succeeding here and try 
to emulate that success. 

I find it extraordinary that the 104th 
Congress, which is dedicated to local 
control and cutting spending, is seek- 
ing to enter into a brandnew spending 
program to micromanage a local school 
system. 

I will vote against cloture, and I urge 
my colleagues to do so. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
GUNDERSON'S SCHOLARSHIPS” HURT RELIGION 

As clergy of the District of Columbia and 
those committed to the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, we strongly oppose 
the "scholarships" provision, advanced by 
Congressman Steve Gunderson, in the D.C. 
Education Reform Proposal. These ‘‘scholar- 
ships" will funnel public dollars to parochial 
and other religious schools, thereby damag- 
ing their religious autonomy and violating 
the First Amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

Public funding will inevitably lead to regu- 
lation of religious schools, harmfully entan- 
gling the government in religious matters. 
Currently, religious schools are free from 
government intrusion and may enroll and 
hire only those of their own religion. This 
independence is important given that the 
mission of a religious school is to promote 
its faith in its pupils. The "scholarships" 
will threaten the schools’ ability to operate 
ina fully sectarian manner. 

Furthermore, under the U.S. Constitu- 
tion’s church-state separation provisions, 
government may not subsidize sectarian edu- 
cation. If tax dollars are funneled to reli- 
gious denominations in the form of scholar- 
Ships," all citizens will be paying taxes to 
support religion. This intrinsically breaches 
our nation’s heritage of religious freedom. 
Therefore, in the debate over the scholar- 
ships," do not omit the principle of religious 
liberty from consideration. 

Sincerely, 

REV. CHARLES WORTHY, 

Pennsylvania Avenue 
Baptist Church. 

RABBI FRED REINER, 
Temple Sinai. 

REV. KENNETH BURKE, 
E. Washington Heights 


Baptist. 
REV. ELIEZER VALENTIN- 
CASTANON, 

General Board of 


Church and Society, 
United Methodist 
Church. 
BAPTIST JOINT COMMITTEE, 
Washington, DC, December 13, 1995. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE/SENATOR: The Bap- 
tist Joint Committee serves the below-listed 
Baptist groups on matters related to reli- 
gious liberty and the separation of church 
and state. The Committee has consistently 
opposed efforts on the part of government to 
funnel tax dollars to teach religion, whether 
couched in terms of direct grants, voucher 
tax credits or ''scholarships." Accordingly, 
we urge you to vote against any attempt to 
fund parochial schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriations Bill. 

Such funding mechanisms are unconstitu- 
tional. The Supreme Court has struck down 
virtually every form or direct financial aid 
to parochial schools at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Government should not be 
permitted to do indirectly what it is prohib- 
ited from doing directly. 

It is also bad public policy. This kind of 
Scheme is unfair, engenders unhealthful gov- 
ernmental regulation of religion, endangers 
public education, and may exacerbate class 
divisions—creating welfare for the wealthy, 
while the needy continue to go wanting. 

Finally, it violates core Baptist convic- 
tions that authentic religion must be wholly 
voluntary. Religion should be dependent for 
its support on the persuasive power of truth 
that it proclaims and not on the coercive 
power of the state. Utilizing the things of 
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Caesar to finance the things of God is con- 
trary to true religion. These principles apply 
full force to religious education. 

Thank you for considering our views on 
this very important legislative initiative. 

Yours very truly, 
J. BRENT WALKER. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the manager of the bill. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 5 minutes. 
The Senator from Vermont has 8 min- 
utes 21 seconds. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
my colleagues to join us in assuring 
that we can go back to the table and 
pass an appropriate D.C. appropriations 
bill. There is inappropriate language in 
this bill on Davis-Bacon, there is inap- 
propriate language in here that puts 
conditions on a woman's right to 
choose, and we have heard much over 
the last hour and a half about the inap- 
propriate language on vouchers that is 
included in this bill. 

There have been many eloquent 
statements by my colleagues in opposi- 
tion to the vouchers, but let us stop for 
a minute and ask, who wins under a 
voucher system? Do the parents? Do 
they really get a choice? Not really, 
Mr. President. The private school ad- 
ministrators will have more of a choice 
in students that they will be able to se- 
lect for their private schools, but par- 
ents, unless they have the money that 
they will need, will truly not have a 
choice. And they will not have a choice 
if school administrators say no“ to 
their child. 

Will the students win under a vouch- 
er system? There is no evidence that 
students will win. In fact, in Milwau- 
kee, which has had a voucher program 
for 5 years, test scores of voucher stu- 
dents did not rise. There is no evidence 
that students do better. 

Will the public schools win? Hardly. 
We have heard many arguments about 
the money that is currently out there 
that will be taken from our public 
school system that will not be used for 
every child in America to assure that 
we continue to make sure that every 
child has the opportunity to get a good 
education in this country. Public 
schools will clearly not be a winner. 

Will private schools be a winner 
under a voucher system? Hardly. Pri- 
vate schools will have taxpayer dollars 
coming into their schools. They will 
then have to respond to taxpayers as to 
how they spend their money. They will 
have oversight and they will have to 
respond to all of us who pay our taxes 
for vouchers if they decide to buy 
equipment or supplies. They will have 
to be responsive to taxpayers because 
it will be taxpayers’ money that they 
are using. I hardly think that the pri- 
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vate schools will win under this vouch- 
er system. 

Will the taxpayers win? No, they will 
not. It is merely moving money 
around. 

If we were to pass a voucher system 
today, we would have to write a check 
for every student who is currently in a 
private school, in terms of a voucher. 
That will amount to billions of dollars. 
If we do it in a small district like the 
District of Columbia, just take a look 
at the number of students who are cur- 
rently in private schools. If a voucher 
system passes, do the students who are 
currently enrolled in private school get 
a check or do new students coming in 
get those checks? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes has expired. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 additional seconds. 

Under the voucher system, no one 
wins. I think that we need to step back 
and pass an appropriate D.C. bill and 
remove these riders. 

I retain the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield myself 6 min- 
utes and 21 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Thank you, Mr. 
President. What has happened today is 
what I had hoped would not happen. It 
has taken us some 90 days to get here 
to bring forward a proposition to this 
body which would keep us out of the 
national debate over the use of the 
voucher system. This is not the time or 
place for that. We have a city which 
needs help, and we have to give it help. 

So what, in my mind, might have 
started out as a torpedo aimed at the 
midsection of public education in the 
District of Columbia or the country, 
now has turned into a small shot across 
the bow, and there is even an oppor- 
tunity to divert all the powder result- 
ing from firing that shot. 

That is where we are right now. So 
let us not make this into a big national 
issue. Let us wait for that some other 
day, but let us take care of the District 
of Columbia school system. 

Let me clarify some statements here 
that are confusing. First of all, there 
are no D.C. public school funds being 
used at all. This is a separately appro- 
priated fund. 

Also, the District of Columbia sits in 
an unusual situation, so it is hard for 
us to do anything as a demonstration 
project in the District of Columbia 
without giving it some Federal impli- 
cations. We have to keep that in mind. 

What I wanted to see done, and what 
we have done in this bill, is to make 
sure that this is a locally controlled 
option. 

There is a nonprofit corporation set 
up to receive the funds. There will be 
two different types of vouchers that 
will be allowed, or scholarships, if you 
want to call them that. One is for re- 
medial help and one is for tuition 
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scholarships. So we do not know how 
much is going to be spent on each. 
There is only $5 million, and there 
could be private funds to help even 
more. 

Also, the private board that is set up 
will be awarding each scholarship, and 
under the mandate of this bill, they 
must ensure, to the best they can, that 
there is a diversity of academic 
achievement levels represented among 
the students that receive the scholar- 
ships. So the scholarship board will 
have control over that. 

The other issue that was brought up 
is about the ability to discriminate. 
The schools cannot discriminate and, 
again, the board is required to make 
sure that does not happen. The bill spe- 
cifically requires that the civil rights 
laws be carried out and that they will 
make sure, with respect to the handi- 
capped, that section 504 of the Reha- 
bilitation Act is not violated. 

Finally, I believe, and believe strong- 
ly, that when the final analysis is 
made, there will be vouchers, but the 
pressures will not be for the tuition 
vouchers—hopefully, there will be pri- 
vate funds to satisfy that demand—but 
there will be so much need for vouchers 
for remedial help for these kids. We 
have some 20,000 young people in this 
city who are in need of remedial help. 

My belief is there will be such a 
strong demand on the District Council 
to see that after-school vouchers are 
distributed to those in need, and, hope- 
fully, there will be private funds for 
tuition scholarships so that almost all 
of the Federal funds will be used for re- 
medial help. 

Let us not make this into something 
it is not. It is not an attempt to try 
and establish a mandated Federal pro- 
gram. This is a local option for the 
city. I have no problem with sending a 
message to the public school system 
that they better get going or else they 
may see a larger program. 

It has been 90 days. We have gone 
through option after option. We have 
had two agreements that fell apart, 
and we finally reached this one, which 
no one who is familiar with it is happy 
with, which is probably a pretty good 
solution. The scholarship program is 
not as far as some would like to go to- 
ward trying to establish a voucher sys- 
tem, and it is too far, obviously, some 
say, because it is a nose under the tent. 

So I urge my colleagues to take a 
look at this. Do not get swallowed up 
in trying to make this into an argu- 
ment about a national mandate. Let us 
take care of the kids in Washington, 
DC. Let us worry about the school sys- 
tem here and the wonderful things that 
this bill will help us do to make sure 
we can change this city’s educational 
system from one which is an embar- 
rassment to one which we can be proud 
of again, proud as we were in the past. 
That is my goal, and I am sure the goal 
of all here. 
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Let us not scuttle this bill, because if 
we do not pass it, then we have to start 
all over again in the process of trying 
to see what we can come up with as a 
compromise. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for clo- 
ture, and let us go on and take care of 
the city, which is in desperate need of 
funds right now. They are about ready 
to go bankrupt. I cannot see us taking 
another 30, 60, or 90 days trying to find 
an answer. Let us accept this one for 
what it is, not for what you fear it may 
be or for what you may want it to be. 

Mrs. MURRAY. How much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Wash- 
ington that 1 minute, 43 seconds re- 
mains on her side, and the Senator 
from Vermont controls 3 minutes. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong opposition to the pri- 
vate school voucher plan included in 
the conference report on the D.C. ap- 
propriations bill. 

At a time when our public education 
system is suffering under the weight of 
draconian cuts in Federal education 
programs, diverting precious resources 
to private and parochial schools is the 
wrong message to send to our Nation’s 
children. 

This year alone, the Congress has al- 
ready cut $3.1 billion from education 
programs—the largest cut in education 
funding in American history. This is 
money that would help children learn 
new skills, raise test scores, provide 
money for college education, and pre- 
vent violence and drug use in our 
schools. 

We should not be taking scarce Fed- 
eral funds away from public school stu- 
dents. Instead we should take this op- 
portunity to reaffirm our commitment 
to reforming our public education sys- 
tem, which educates 88 percent of 
American students. But, this bill would 
tell our public schools and the vast ma- 
jority of our Nation's children: We 
can’t improve our public schools, so 
let's not even try." Well, I reject that 
argument. 

Our universal public education sys- 
tem is one of the very cornerstones of 
our Nation, our democracy, and our 
culture. And this voucher proposal 
would fundamentally undermine this 
ideal by spending Federal taxpayer dol- 
lars for students to attend private and 
religious schools that are unaccount- 
able to the public. 

Instituting a voucher system in 
Washington, DC, would also seriously 
harm most of Washington’s low- to 
moderate-income families, who depend 
on public schools for their children’s 
education. 

Supporters claim that these vouchers 
will allow D.C. schoolchildren to at- 
tend better schools. But the fact of the 
matter is, the vast majority of children 
in Washington, particularly those who 
are the poorest and who need the most 
help, will remain in public schools. 
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For thousands of students and their 
parents, Federal resources that are des- 
perately needed to repair D.C.'s ailing 
schools, provide counselors to deal 
with the many social problems that 
face Washington’s young people, and 
equip teachers with the tools they need 
to educate their students will be di- 
verted to the few who are lucky to at- 
tend private and parochial schools. 

Supporters claim that this voucher 
proposal will give parents a choice on 
where their children go to school. But, 
in fact, these vouchers will not fully 
open the doors to private education, 
because private and parochial schools 
will be under no obligation to accept 
all applicants. 

Private schools will pick and choose 
the best students; and the ones with 
the lowest test scores, the ones with 
learning disabilities and discipline 
problems, and the ones for whom a 
$1,500 to $3,000 voucher will not begin 
to pay the, on average, $10,000 tuition 
for private schools in the District will 
be the ones left behind. 

In addition, these proposals raise se- 
rious constitutional questions about 
using Federal money to pay tuition at 
religious schools. No Federal or State 
court has ever upheld the use of vouch- 
ers for parochial schools, and I seri- 
ously doubt that this bill wil] be any 
different. 

Supporters claim that if this pro- 
posal passes, Washington DC, would 
Serve as an important testing ground 
for the voucher program. But why test 
a program that doesn't work and that 
the American people don't want? Con- 
sidering the fact that Federal resources 
are already strained, we shouldn't be 
using the District of Columbia appro- 
priations bill to waste taxpayer money 
on bad ideas. 

Washington, DC, residents, like those 
in California, Colorado, and Oregon 
have voted down vouchers in various 
ballot initiatives. Electoral rejection 
of these programs may be due in large 
part to the fact that private school 
vouchers don't live up to their ad- 
vanced billing. In Milwaukee, where 
the voucher program has been in place 
for 5 years, test scores of students, who 
utilized vouchers, failed to improve. 

I understand the importance and rel- 
evance of private and parochial edu- 
cation. I am a product of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, a Jesuit boys school. And, 
Iam very proud that my parents made 
the decision to send me there. But, I 
am also aware that when making that 
decision they weren't expecting to be 
subsidized by the Federal Government. 
They understood the importance of our 
public education system and that the 
Federal Government should do all it 
can to support our public schools. 

I have long believed that education 
should be made our No. 1 priority in 
Congress. A strong education is critical 
to forming productive, thoughtful, and 
tolerant citizens. 
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I have fought to reform our public 
Schools in the past, and I will continue 
to do so in the future. However, I 
strongly believe that sending taxpayer 
dollars to private and parochial insti- 
tutions will drain already meager Fed- 
eral resources and undermine serious 
educational reform efforts. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
opposing private school vouchers and 
work to support a bill that provides 
real school improvement for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia's schools. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Washington for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. President, I rise to register my 
opposition to the school voucher provi- 
sion included in the pending measure. 
The conference report to the fiscal year 
1996 D.C. appropriations bill contains 
language that would establish a schol- 
arship program for low-income stu- 
dents to attend private and religious 
schools or attend after-school pro- 
grams in religious, private, or public 
institutions. 

As a former teacher and public school 
principal, my chief concern is that this 
measure would, for the first time, per- 
mit Federal tax dollars to be used to 
subsidize private or religious edu- 
cation. This provision represents the 
proverbial camel’s nose under the tent 
of public funding, which could lead to 
the diversion of additional Federal 
moneys toward private instruction. 
Worse, it would encourage States and 
localities to follow the Federal exam- 
ple, with disastrous consequences for 
public education. 

There are no quick fixes for what ails 
our system of learning. It takes time, 
energy, and resources to construct and 
maintain school buildings, to develop 
appropriate curricula, to hire and train 
effective teachers, to encourage paren- 
tal involvement, to make our schools 
safe from crime. And it takes time, en- 
ergy, and resources to ensure that our 
schools provide our children with the 
skills and knowledge necessary to re- 
spond to the economic, scientific, and 
technological challenges that will con- 
front them upon graduation. Neverthe- 
less, speaking from my background as 
an educator, I know that given ade- 
quate attention and resources, public 
schools can and do work. 

I have no quarrel with private or reli- 
gious schools. In many cases, they pro- 
vide a quality education for thousands 
of young people; in fact, we have many 
fine private institutions of our own in 
Hawaii. But private schools are by na- 
ture highly selective. They may choose 
their students on virtually any basis 
one could care to name, including in- 
come, race, ethnicity, gender, religion, 
aptitude, behavior, even physical or 
emotional disability. This exclusive- 
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ness guarantees that only a small frac- 
tion of school-age children will be able 
to matriculate in private schools; as a 
consequence, the vast majority of chil- 
dren will continue to be served by pub- 
lic schools. 

Knowing this, is it our place to take 
away precious funds from the many 
who attend public schools in order to 
assist the few who attend private 
schools? Is this an appropriate, fair, or 
wise use of tax dollars? How many pub- 
lic schoolteachers could we hire for $42 
million, the amount that this program 
will cost over the next 5 years? How 
many textbooks could we give to inner- 
city children? How many school 
lunches could we offer undernourished 
kids? How many personal computers 
could we purchase for classrooms? 
Most importantly, what would be the 
long-term cost of this provision to pub- 
lic instruction, if this provision opens 
the door to additional raids on the Fed- 
eral Treasury in the name of school 
choice? 

Mr. President, vouchers are the 
snake oil in the pharmacology of 
American education, a quick fix for an 
imagined ailment. They expose a lack 
of will and imagination in addressing 
the real education challenges facing 
our Nation, challenges which millions 
of teachers, students, and parents 
could overcome in public schools 
around the country, if only they had 
the support we and other policymakers 
could give them. I urge my colleagues 
to reject this approach, and instead 
work hard to improve what we already 
have, a democratic system of public 
education that is funded by all citizens 
for the benefit of all Americans. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
the motion to invoke cloture on this 
measure. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Vermont 
about a provision in the conference re- 
port that concerns me. That is section 
2353(c), which requires that $1.5 million 
of funds available to the board of edu- 
cation be used to develop new manage- 
ment and data systems. I am informed 
that the amount required to be used for 
such purpose exceeds the amount of the 
board’s budget, which, as I understand 
it, would effectively shut down the Dis- 
trict’s board of education. Although 
minority conferees were not permitted 
to participate in the drafting of much 
of the conference agreement, I can only 
speculate that this was not the intent 
of the majority conferees. I would 
therefore ask the manager to explain 
this apparent discrepancy? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has raised a 
problem that came to my attention 
only after the conference had con- 
cluded, and in fact after the House of 
Representatives had acted on the con- 
ference report. 

When this provision was agreed to, 
and it was included in the draft of the 
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education title of the bill that was 
shared with conferees and others on 
December 14, 1995, the budget for the 
board of education was more than $1.8 
million. However, I am now informed 
that at the end of December 1995 the 
board proposed reductions in its own 
budget and that the council reduced 
the budget and staffing of the board of 
education that will be recommended to 
the control board and then to the Con- 
gress. I did not know of these actions 
until February 1, 1996, the day after the 
House adopted. 

It is not this Senator's intention to 
shut down the board of education. It is 
my intention, and I believe of the other 
conferees, that the board ensure that 
the management and financial infor- 
mation systems of the public school 
system be modernized and upgraded so 
that the implementation of the reforms 
we propose can be monitored, both by 
the board and by others. 

If we do not have accurate and time- 
ly information we will not be able to 
achieve the results the kids need. 

Mr. President, I would suggest to the 
Senator that since this will become a 
part of the statute, that I will seek a 
legislative remedy at our earliest op- 
portunity. Alternatively, I would sug- 
gest to city officials that, since it is 
not our intent that the board cease op- 
eration, a reprogramming from other 
sources could be effected so that the 
operations of the board can continue. 
Such reprogramming should be at lev- 
els approved by the council and control 
authority. 

I hope that this explanation clarifies 
that our conferees are intent on this 
matter. 

Mr. KOHL. I thank the Senator and 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the conference agreement 
accompanying H.R. 2546, the fiscal year 
1996 District of Columbia appropria- 
tions bill. 

The conference agreement provides 
Federal payments to the District of Co- 
lumbia totaling $727 million. The bill 
provides $660 million for the Federal 
payment, $52.1 million as the Federal 
contribution to certain retirement 
funds, and just under $15 million for a 
Federal contribution to a new edu- 
cation initiative. 

The bill is at the subcommittee's re- 
vised 602(b) allocation for both budget 
authority and outlays. 

I commend the distinguished sub- 
committee chairman and ranking 
member for their diligent work on this 
bill over these many months. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
conference agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table displaying the budget 
committee scoring of the final bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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D.C. SUBCOMMITTEE, SPENDING TOTALS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 
[Fiscal year 1996, dollars in millions] 


Outlays 


Category Budget 


Nondefense discretionary: 
OFONA ee urne coo 


Scorekeeping adjustment... 
Adjusted Dill tot 
Senate Subcommittee 602(b) allocation: 
— bill total compared to Senate Subcommittee 
(b) allocation: 
"eee — — — — — 


errs konan V MA e 
consistency with current scorekeeping conventions. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, given the District of Columbia's 
financial problems, it is unconscion- 
able that 5 months into the fiscal year, 
Congress has yet to approve a D.C. ap- 
propriations bill. It is equally uncon- 
scionable that months after an agree- 
ment was reached on the amount of 
money Congress would appropriate for 
the District, when the Senate is at long 
last scheduled to vote on the D.C. ap- 
propriations bill, that the bill contains 
controversial and seriously flawed pub- 
lic policy riders. 

The bill contains provisions that tie 
the hands of the D.C. government with 
regard to abortion services, and that 
trample the rights of workers. This bill 
also creates a federally funded, private- 
School voucher program. This bill 
takes $5 million away from the D.C. 
public schools this year and gives it to 
private schools. 

Mr. President, this bill is an abroga- 
tion of our responsibility as public offi- 
cials to support public education. It is 
public education that has, throughout 
history, made it possible for genera- 
tions of Americans to blur class and 
wealth divisions. It is public education 
that has given women and minorities 
voices in our democracy, and it is pub- 
lic education that has created a strong 
middle class. It is on the foundation of 
quality public education that rests the 
hopes and opportunities embodied in 
the American Dream. 

The Washington Post has recently 
published articles describing textbook 
shortages, unsanitary bathrooms, and 
other problems with the D.C. public 
Schools. 

The legislation before us today 
should address these problems. Con- 
gress should work to improve the qual- 
ity of public education in this country 
and in the District. Instead, this bill 
calls on the Federal Government to 
walk away from public education. 

The House-passed Labor-HHS-Edu- 
cation appropriations bill cuts Federal 
support for public education by more 
than $3 billion—the biggest cut in his- 
tory. Under that bill, the District loses 
$8.5 million. Under the bill before us 
today, the D.C. public school system 
loses another $5 million this year, and 
$42 million over 5 years. 
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There are 80,000 students enrolled in 
the D.C. public schools. Fifty-seven 
percent of them are classified as low- 
income." This bill buys tuition vouch- 
ers for 1,666 of these low-income stu- 
dents. This bill buys vouchers for 3.6 
percent of low-income D.C. students— 
or 2 percent of the total number of stu- 
dents attending D.C. public schools. 

What about the other 98 percent? 

Mr. President, public schools receive 
Federal funds based on attendance. 
Under this bill, every child that ac- 
cepts a tuition voucher, leaves the pub- 
lic school system, and attends a pri- 
vate school, drains funds out of the 
public school system. This bill essen- 
tially pays private schools to take 
money away from public schools. 

In addition, for every 100 students, 
D.C. schools get a resource teacher— 
like a reading or science specialist. 
Every child that leaves the public 
school system depletes the base of stu- 
dents that makes these specialists 
available. 

Under this bill, schools will have less 
resources for the 98 percent of children 
who will remain in the public schools; 
there will be fewer teachers; and the 
public school children will have less of 
& chance of receiving à quality edu- 
cation. 

Mr. President, I hope that the day 
will come when every one of our public 
Schools is among the best in the world, 
and when we are therefore in a position 
to debate the merits of whether or not 
we should give Federal dollars to pri- 
vate schools. 

But we are not in that position. And 
Congress cannot take a position of si- 
phoning funds out of public schools. 

If the authors of this bill would like 
to bring the issue of school vouchers 
before Congress, then I challenge them 
to do so. It is wrong to tack these un- 
acceptable measures onto this spending 
bill. 

It is our responsibility to help the 
D.C. public schools educate our chil- 
dren, just as it is our responsibility to 
help the D.C. government deliver basic 
services to its residents. Regretfully, 
this bill backs away from the children, 
and as such, I am left with no choice 
but to vote against it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, I rise 
today to talk about the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriations conference re- 
port for fiscal year 1996. I would like to 
recognize my colleague, Senator JEF- 
FORDS, for all of his efforts to move 
this bill along. Under his chairman- 
ship, Senator JEFFORDS has been given 
the task of managing the delicate bal- 
ancing act between fiscal restraint and 
social responsibility, and as a result, 
he has been subject to pressure from all 
Sides. As à member of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia, it has been difficult for me 
personally to keep the process moving 
and support what I believe is right in 
this legislation, in spite of what I 
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think is fundamentally wrong with this 
legislation. That is why I supported the 
conference report when it was reported 
out of the appropriations subcommit- 
tee. In an effort to keep the process 
moving forward I will support the mo- 
tion to invoke cloture, however my 
concern with several provisions that 
remain in this conference report will 
cause me to vote against final adoption 
of the conference report, even though 
it contains much needed funds for the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, the conferees on the 
D.C. subcommittee worked diligently 
to craft a conference report that pro- 
vided adequate funding for the District 
of Columbia. Notably, the funding 
issues were never a point of contention, 
rather there were several legislative 
provisions that have been the focal 
point of all of our discussions. 

First, the bill places clear restric- 
tions on à women's right to choose. 
The final language in this bill specifi- 
cally makes an exception for the life of 
the mother, and in cases of rape or in- 
cest, but I feel that even this language 
is too restrictive and dictates who can 
receive an abortion and when. This is a 
role I do not believe the Government 
Should be playing. 

Second, and most importantly, I have 
had difficulty with the school voucher 
provision of this bill. While this con- 
ference report includes à compromise 
on the initial voucher proposal, it still 
provides $5 million for the implementa- 
tion of a voucher program. I have al- 
ways been concerned that there may 
not be adequate accountability from 
private and parochial schools that they 
are, in fact, providing the best edu- 
cation for low income students. 

Vouchers are often looked at as a 
cure-all for the ills of public education. 
While I think it is unreasonable to 
claim that public education is failing 
our children, I do believe that our 
Schools need reform. We need to infuse 
our public educational system with 
creative and innovative new ways to 
approach the rapidly changing de- 
mands of our society. Our public 
Schools need to be empowered, not ig- 
nored, and I believe that vouchers 
would do just that: ignore the problems 
by providing an out—a choice to aban- 
don the public schools. 

Our Nation must have a strong public 
education system, that provides oppor- 
tunities for both excellence and equal- 
ity. To that end, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in an effort to think of new 
ways the Federal Government can bet- 
ter serve the States and the school dis- 
tricts to combat the modern challenges 
of public education. It is only by di- 
rectly addressing the problems, 
through which solutions can be found. 

In closing Mr. President, it was clear 
that the two Chambers came to the 
table with very divergent views on how 
to develop this conference report. The 
conference report before us represents 
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many compromises that were made in 
order to move this bill forward. How- 
ever, these compromises represent a 
conference report that I cannot sup- 
port. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I commend 
the distinguished majority, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, and minority, Mr. KOHL, man- 
agers of the conference agreement on 
the Fiscal Year 1996 District of Colum- 
bia Appropriations Bill. I know, from 7 
years of personal experience as Chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, how much ef- 
fort is required and how much frustra- 
tion is involved in dealing with the 
problems encountered in formulating 
this legislation. It is a thankless job. 

This conference agreement includes a 
limitation of $4.994 billion, which is 
$154,347,000 below the District's August 
8, 1995, budget request. The reductions 
contemplated are to be allocated by 
city officials with the approval of the 
District of Columbia Financial Respon- 
Sibility and Management Assistance 
Authority, also referred to as the Con- 
trol Board, which was established last 
year. 

The Senate conferees have worked 
hard to bring & conference agreement 
to the floor which should significantly 
improve the education programs of the 
District, including a provision, which I 
authored, designed to improve dis- 
cipline in the schools. I understand 
that the House conferees were ada- 
mant, in insisting on the inclusion of à 
controversial education voucher provi- 
sion, in order to break an impasse. De- 
spite this, the conference agreement 
includes a number of other education 
initiatives, which is a tribute to the 
hard work of the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee, Mr. JEFFORDS, who has 
spent so much time over the past year 
in an effort to draft legislation which 
would reinvigorate the D.C. public 
school system. I commend him and en- 
courage him in those efforts, and espe- 
cially those relating to increased dis- 
cipline in the schools. 

I want to commend the staff of the 
Subcommittee. Tim Leeth on the ma- 
jority and Terry Sauvain on the minor- 
ity are two experienced Committee 
staffers. Mr. Leeth has worked for both 
the majority and minority and rep- 
resents a proud tradition of non-par- 
tisanship on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee staff. Mr. Sauvain's first 
assignment on the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee staff was to this bill 
in the early 1970's. He has held a num- 
ber of important assignments since 
then, and for the last 7 years has served 
as my Deputy Staff Director of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, a position 
which he currently fills in addition to 
his work for the Subcommittee. 

Finally, I want to commend someone 
who has assisted the House and Senate 
District of Columbia Appropriations 
Subcommittees for the past 35 years. 
Mrs. Mary Porter, an employee of the 
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District of Columbia government, has 
been assigned on detail to the Appro- 
priations Committees for at least a 
part of each of the past 35 years. Mrs. 
Porter is one of those quiet and com- 
petent civil servants who works behind 
the scenes. Her faithful and dedicated 
service is to be commended. 

Again, I thank the managers for 
their hard work in bringing this con- 
ference agreement to the floor. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mrs. MURRAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
last few seconds remaining on this side, 
let me just say the Senator from Ver- 
mont has done an admirable job of try- 
ing to get the D.C. appropriations bill 
through, and I commend him. But I do 
think, despite the fact that this bill 
needs to pass, that with the unneces- 
sary riders and messages and political 
motivations, now is not the correct 
way to do it. 

If we defeat cloture today, we can go 
back and do what the Senate did before 
and pass a D.C. appropriations bill that 
is acceptable to all Members of the 
Senate. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield the remain- 
der of my time to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
again, I thank my friend from Ver- 
mont. I associate myself with every- 
thing the Senator from Vermont has 
said, including particularly the sense 
of despair, even outrage, that we may 
defeat continued funding for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which desperately 
needs it because of opposition to a very 
small part of this proposal that calls 
for scholarships for kids in the D.C. 
school system. 

I want to suggest in closing that 
those who oppose the scholarship pro- 
gram are opposing a false choice. This 
is not an either/or. It is not if you are 
for the scholarship program, you are 
against the public schools. Obviously, 
we are all for the public schools. I am 
a proud graduate of the public school 
system. I have supported just about 
every funding proposal for public 
schools that has come here and opposed 
those that have proposed cuts for the 
public schools. 

The fact is that billions and billions 
of dollars of taxpayers’ money are 
spent every year in our public school 
systems. There is almost nothing to 
give the kind of choice we are talking 
about testing in the District system. 

So what is the big deal? The choice 
to me is this: Is our responsibility to 
protect a system, which is to say the 
public schools, right or wrong—and we 
know they are failing millions of our 
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kids today, doing a great job with mil- 
lions of others—or is it to better edu- 
cate our children? 

This is not just a question of money. 
If it were, the District school system 
would be in better shape than it is, 
than I described in the sentences I ut- 
tered earlier on. The District of Colum- 
bia public school system spends more 
per student than any other State, than 
any of the 40 largest school systems in 
America, and still it has the problems 
it has. 

My friend from Washington asked, 
“Who wins in the scholarship pro- 
gram?" I will tell you who. It is 11,000 
students in the District of Columbia— 
mostly poor kids, by definition—who, 
by this measure, will have the oppor- 
tunity to have a choice to do what fam- 
ilies with money do when their kids are 
in schools where they cannot have an 
opportunity to learn. 

Think about it from the point of view 
not of the school system or of the 
teachers, but of the parents of these 
kids. Maybe a single mother working 
hard to bring up a child can give that 
child values, hope, and a future, and 
this scholarship system is that hope. 

Are we going to frustrate those 11,000 
kids and stop funding for the District 
of Columbia? Good God, I hope not. I 
am going to support cloture. 


——— M 
RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 12:30 having arrived, the Senate will 
stand in recess until 2:15 p.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 12:32 p.m., 
recessed until 2:15 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
COATS). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1996—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The Senate continued with consider- 
ation of the bill. 
CLOTURE MOTION 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the motion to invoke 
cloture. 
The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 
CLOTURE MOTION 


We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, do hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 2546, the 
D.C. appropriations bill. 

Bob Dole, James M. 
Jeffords, Richard G. 
Lugar, Conrad Burns, 
Strom Thurmond, Slade 
Gorton, Chuck Grassley, 
R.F. Bennett, Kit Bond, 
Nancy Kassebaum, Mark 
Hatfield, Arlen Specter, 
Mitch McConnell, Ted 
Stevens, Connie Mack, 
and Pete V. Domenici. 
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VOTE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Is it the sense of the Sen- 
ate that debate be brought to a close? 
The yeas and nays are ordered under 
rule XXII. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 54, 
nays 44, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 20 Leg.] 


YEAS—54 

Abraham Faircloth Lott 
Ashcroft Frist Mack 
Bennett Gorton McCain 
Bond Gramm McConnell 
Breaux Grams Murkowski 
Brown Grassley Nickles 
Burns Gregg Pressler 
Byrd Hatch Roth 
Campbell Hatfield Santorum 
Coats Helms Shelby 
Cochran Hutchison Simpson 
Cohen Inhofe Smith 
Coverdell Jeffords Snowe 

Johnston Stevens 
D'Amato Kassebaum Thomas 
DeWine Kempthorne Thompson 
Dole Kyl Thurmond 
Domenici Lieberman Warner 

NAYS—44 

Akaka Ford Moseley-Braun 
Baucus Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Graham Murray 
Bingaman Harkin Nunn 
Boxer Heflin Pell 
Bryan Hollings Pryor 
Bumpers Inouye Reid 
Chafee Kennedy Robb 
Conrad Kerrey Rockefeller 
Daschle Kerry 
Dodd Kohl Simon 

Lautenberg Specter 
Exon Leahy Wellstone 
Feingold Levin Wyden 
Feinstein Mikulski 

NOT VOTING—2 
Bradley Lugar 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, the yeas are 54, the nays are 44. 
Three-fifths of the Senators duly cho- 
sen and sworn not having voted in the 
affirmative, the motion to invoke clo- 
ture is not agreed to. 

The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, may 
we have order, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the will of the Senate. The 
Senate has spoken. They did not desire 
to pass the bill in its present form. I 
want to make all of my colleagues 
aware of the serious situation that we 
are facing with respect to our Capital 
City, a city for which we have taken 
responsibility. 
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As I mentioned earlier to my col- 
leagues, we have been for some 90 days 
or more trying to reach a resolution of 
this problem. We have two areas of dif- 
ferent concerns. One is the fiscal 
health of the city. That is in a precar- 
ious position right now. I want to 
make sure all of my colleagues are 
aware of that. If we do not pass an ap- 
propriations bill for the city of Wash- 
ington in the next few days, they will 
be essentially bankrupt. That bank- 
ruptcy will be on our heads because we 
have not passed the appropriations bill, 
which was scheduled to be passed by 
October 1 of last year. I want to assure 
my colleagues that I am going to take 
every legislative opportunity to make 
sure that the city receives the remain- 
ing $254 million in Federal funds that 
were contained in the conference 
agreement as soon as it is possible. 

At the same time, I also believe that 
it is imperative that we maintain as 
much of the school reform that is con- 
tained in this conference report as we 
can. I will be immediately reaching out 
to the House Members to see what we 
can agree to and also be talking, prob- 
ably more importantly, to the other 
side of the aisle here who have seen 
that it was important to them to pre- 
vent the passage of this bill at this 
time in the form that it is in. I want to 
make sure that we do what we can to 
help the kids here in Washington. 

By encouraging individual assess- 
ments in the other matters in this bill, 
which I will go through again briefly, 
we provide a way of helping both stu- 
dents and teachers make sure that no 
child falls through the cracks. We have 
a responsibility to see that that hap- 
pens. We have thousands of young peo- 
ple in this city, because of the prob- 
lems we have with the school system, 
that are in danger of either dropping 
out or graduating—if they do grad- 
uate—in a situation where they will 
not be ready to enter the work force. 
We must do all we can to make sure 
that we take care of these kids. 

We should also insist upon the inde- 
pendent charter schools as a way of 
providing competition, which certainly 
a majority of this body believes is nec- 
essary, for the public schools and to 
give them an incentive to change. This 
approach provides the chance to im- 
prove the education of all D.C. stu- 
dents. 

The requirement of a long-term plan 
and the Consensus Commission to en- 
sure its implementation would, for the 
first time, bring rational criteria to 
the District’s educational policy and 
goals. The criteria will give the com- 
munity a measure for the success of 
these and other initiatives. 

Greater coordination and cooperation 
between business and educators is es- 
sential as provided for in our con- 
ference agreement. We will bring forth 
more technology with resources to the 
public school classrooms. This is im- 
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perative if we are to prepare our stu- 
dents for competition in the workplace 
for the next century. 

Mr. President, I will discuss with the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee our next move, 
but I want to, again, ensure you I will 
do everything I can to make sure we 
pass it in a timely manner and we do 
provide what is necessary to make sure 
that the young people of this city have 
every opportunity—and we have ac- 
cepted that responsibility—to be able 
to enter life with an education that 
they deserve and they need. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont that we might 
file cloture again today and have an- 
other cloture vote on Thursday to indi- 
cate we are serious and we would like 
to get the bill passed. So we will dis- 
cuss that. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I just 
wanted to respond very briefly to the 
comments of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I think all of us who followed 
the conference closely understood that 
it was the sense really of not only 
Democrats but also Republicans in 
that conference that it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to add these three con- 
ditions onto the appropriations con- 
ference report. It was ultimately, after 
a number of weeks of discussion and 
meetings, the insistence of the House 
that they move ahead and add those 
various provisions which have been ef- 
fectively rejected here this afternoon. 

I think it has been very clearly stat- 
ed that if this legislation was free from 
those three additional kinds of riders 
that really are not directly germane to 
the appropriations bill, that the legis- 
lation and the funding would go ahead 
on a voice vote. 

So I am hopeful that we will be able 
to address a clean bill. After what I 
think is a very decisive vote in the 
Senate, it ought to be a very clear mes- 
sage about what the impediments are 
toward reaching a final, positive con- 
clusion. If it is the desire of the leader- 
ship in the House and the Senate to 
really respond to the very critical 
needs of the District, which have been 
outlined in great detail by the Senator 
from Vermont, we would take the op- 
portunity to remove those various pro- 
visions and see this appropriations bill 
move ahead. 

Clearly, if that is not the case, we 
will have a responsibility—and I will 
join with the Senator from Vermont; I 
know I speak with Senator KOHL, Sen- 
ator MURRAY, and others who spoke 
and voted against the cloture motion— 
to make sure that we move this appro- 
priation along with the other unfin- 
ished business and the other appropria- 
tions as well. 
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That is our commitment, and it has 
always been our commitment, in ex- 
pressing our reservations about the 
policy decisions. It remains our com- 
mitment. 

We look forward to working with the 
chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, in ways that can 
be helpful to him and, most important, 
be helpful to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


CUBA POLICY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the entire 
world is now aware of Fidel Castro's at- 
tack on unarmed American civilian 
aircraft in international airspace. The 
U.S. Coast Guard has now called off its 
search for survivors. Four American 
citizens have been murdered by Fidel 
Castro's fighter jets. Brothers to the 
Rescue is a Florida-based humani- 
tarian group which flies the straits of 
Florida searching for the desperate 
product of Fidel Castro’s Communist 
system: refugees in makeshift boats 
seeking to escape repression. For these 
etiorts, four Americans gave their 
lives. It is time to honor their memory 
with real action against Fidel Castro's 
tyranny. 

The apologists for Fidel Castro have 
already come up with excuses—Broth- 
ers to the Rescue had penetrated Cuban 
airspace in the past, Cuban flight con- 
trol personnel gave warnings, and on 
and on. It now appears that Castro 
even has a planted double agent who 
will perform a theater of absurd for the 
world. 

But these diversions cannot obscure 
the basic reality. The reality is there 
can be no excuse for this act of aggres- 
Sion. The reality is that Castro’s 
crimes now include an illegal inter- 
national air assault against American 
citizens. The reality is that the time is 
long overdue for serious action against 
Castro's Cuba. It should not take the 
murder of four American citizens for 
the Clinton administration to under- 
stand that warming up to Fidel Castro 
is wrong. 

The Clinton administration has been 
strong in its rhetoric. Yesterday, Presi- 
dent Clinton said, the shoot down was 
a 'flagrant violation of international 
laws * * * and the United States will 
not tolerate it." But the strong words 
were not, unfortunately, followed with 
strong action. 

Yes, President Clinton is taking a 
case to the United Nations to seek 
international sanctions. I hope the 
Clinton administration has the same 
success that the Reagan administra- 
tion had in 1983 in building an inter- 
national coalition against the brutal 
Soviet attack on Korean Airlines flight 
007—under the able leadership of U.N. 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick. 'The 
Clinton administration has had no suc- 
cess to date in internationalizing the 
embargo on Cuba. The Clinton adminis- 
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tration has spent little time and effort 
in such efforts, focusing instead on iso- 
lating and invading Haiti—the poorest 
country in the hemisphere. 

Yes, President Clinton suspended 
charter flights to Cuba. But for 
months, the Clinton administration 
has looked the other way as the travel 
ban to Cuba has been regularly vio- 
lated. 

Yes, President Clinton has said there 
will be further restrictions on Cuban 
officials in the United States. But 
these officials are already supposed to 
be under strict control. And the Clin- 
ton administration allowed Fidel Cas- 
tro to enter the United States last 
year—to the great satisfaction of the 
liberal elite who wined and dined the 
hemisphere’s last dictator in New 
York. 

Yes, President Clinton said he want- 
ed to work with Congress to “promptly 
reach agreement" on legislation to en- 
hance the embargo on Cuba. But the 
Clinton administration led the charge 
against such legislation for more than 
a year—for more than a year—orches- 
trating a Senate filibuster and issuing 
veto threats. 

I hope the President might now join 
us. There will be a conference tomor- 
row morning on the Dole-Helms-Burton 
bill. We certainly appreciate the Presi- 
dent's support. 

The Congress is waiting for the Clin- 
ton administration to follow through 
on President Clinton's promise. 

Yes, President Clinton said he would 
support more funding for Radio Marti 
to break Castro's information strangle- 
hold on the Cuban people. But he was 
silent about TV Marti, and the Clinton 
administration has dragged its feet in 
making the technical improvements to 
TV Marti which would allow it to be 
seen by more Cubans. 

President Clinton did not even re- 
store the status quo to include sanc- 
tions which he eased last year. On Oc- 
tober 6, 1995, President Clinton an- 
nounced a series of steps easing the 
embargo on Castro's Cuba. At the time, 
I said the Clinton administration gave 
Castro a propaganda victory and may 
have prolonged the Castro dictatorship. 

There are many unilateral steps 
President Clinton could have and 
should have taken yesterday: Announc- 
ing serious enforcement of the travel 
ban, opening à Treasury Department 
office in Miami, denying visas for 
Cuban Government and party officials, 
and increased Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation actions against Cuban agents 
in the United States. 

But the most important step was not 
taken—an unequivocal endorsement of 
the Helms-Dole-Burton Cuban Liberty 
and Democratic Solidarity Act. This 
legislation was passed by the Senate on 
October 19, 1995, by a vote of 74 to 24 
and passed by the House 294 to 130 on 
September 21, 1995. The conference 
committee wil meet tomorrow morn- 
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ing to reconcile differences between 
the two versions, and I expect Senate 
action before the end of the week. 

The Libertad bill strengthens the em- 
bargo on Cuba, offers real incentives 
for democratic change and takes real 
action to deter foreign investment in 
Cuba. The conference legislation will 
enable American citizens to use Amer- 
ican courts to pursue claims against 
those who use confiscated property in 
Cuba. The conference legislation will 
also deny visas to officials who con- 
fiscate American property. Finally, the 
conference report will codify the exist- 
ing embargo on Cuba, conditioning the 
end of the embargo on democratic 
change in Cuba. I also expect the con- 
ference report to include a strong con- 
demnation of Castro’s terror in the 
skies. 

I know the conferees are receptive to 
one proposal by President Clinton—au- 
thorizing the use of frozen Cuban as- 
sets to compensate the families of the 
latest victims of Castro’s regime. That 
is a good idea. In fact, the conference 
may look at other uses for the frozen 
assets—financing Radio and TV Marti, 
for example, or supporting the demo- 
cratic opposition in Cuba. 

As I indicated earlier, we stand ready 
to hear from the Clinton administra- 
tion on the Libertad legislation. I hope 
President Clinton will finally endorse 
the tough sanctions that Castro really 
fears. Then the administration's ac- 
tions will match their rhetoric. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SANTORUM). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SOLICITING STAFF FOR RESEARCH 
DISCUSSION 


Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I want 
to take a minute of the Senate’s time 
to comment on a recent solicitation 
made to one of my staff members. 

I was very concerned to find out that 
a market research company is calling 
congressional staffers and offering 
them $150 to participate in a research 
discussion on the subject of spectrum 
allocation. My staff was told that for 
spending 2 hours discussing this sub- 
ject, the individual would either be 
paid $150 or could direct the money to 
be given to the charity of his or her 
choosing. The meeting, which my staff 
has declined to attend, is currently 
scheduled for tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I have asked the Eth- 
ics Committee to comment on this dis- 
cussion group offer. They informed my 
staff that being paid to attend such an 
event is not allowed. 
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Based on the Ethics Committee deci- 
sion, I hope no Senate staff from any 
office will attend this meeting. What is 
so disconcerting about this offer is the 
idea that staff would be paid by an out- 
side source to discuss an issue that will 
soon be before this body. 

As most Members of the Senate 
know, the broadcast industry has been 
running full-page ads on the subject 
and is expected to soon launch a multi- 
million-dollar media campaign to de- 
feat any effort to mandate spectrum 
auctions. I support broadcast spectrum 
auctions and will continue to do that. 
Others oppose my efforts, and that is 
their right. In the public forum of the 
Senate, we will decide what is the right 
thing to do. As we debate this, we 
should be careful to live up to the let- 
ter and spirit of the gift ban. 

I do not know who hired the research 
company and what games are being or- 
chestrated, but this technique is an in- 
sult to the Senate. I hope we will not 
see this type of lobbying or informa- 
tion gathering again. 

I ask unanimous consent that a fax 
from Shugoll Research Corp. be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SHUGOLL RESEARCH, 
Bethesda, MD, February 26, 1996. 
To: Grant Seiffert 
Office: Senator McCain 
From: Mrs. Day 

We are inviting Capitol Hill staffers to at- 
tend a research discussion on behalf of KRC 
Research & Consulting, à national opinion 
research organization. 

This study focuses on the spectrum alloca- 
tion debate. 

The purpose of this group discussion is 
purely information-gathering. All comments 
will be anonymous. 

The group will consist of about eight other 
Hill staffers and a professional moderator 
who will lead the informal discussion. 

The group is being held on Wednesday, 


February 28th. 
Please call 


space for you. 

Our number is (301) 215-7248. 

Mr. MCCAIN. In summary, I repeat 
that I am surprised that a company 
would offer staffers what would 
amount to $75 an hour for discussion of 
an issue that is going to be before this 
body. I hope we do not see a repetition 
of this kind of activity. 

I intend to try to find out who hired 
the Shugoll Research organization to 
do this, and I intend to publicize that 
organization because I think it is an 
unethical act and one that is far be- 
neath certainly the members of the 
staff of this body. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


us ASAP so we can reserve a 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PEOPLE’S MESSAGE 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, being 
back in my home State of California is 
always a marvelous reality check for 
me. What an honor it is to represent 
the largest State in the Union, the 
most diversified State in the Union. We 
have in that State a tremendous farm 
community. We have in that State the 
Silicon Valley. We have more students, 
we have more seniors, we have more 
families, we have more working 
women. We have more of everything— 
the pluses and the minuses of America: 
the wealthy, the middle, the poor; the 
beautiful ocean, the need to preserve 
that resource, tourism. 

Mr. President, what a reality check I 
got. I went home, I went to schools, 
from the little kindergarten to grad- 
uate schools, to the hospitals, to the 
chambers of commerce, downtown to 
the cities, to the suburbs, to meeting 
with community groups of all kinds, 
every race, color, and creed, to our 
beautiful Pacific Ocean, to our facili- 
ties in need of earthquake repair, to 
our farmlands, to our courts, to our 
young, to our old, to those in between. 
That is why it is so good to go home 
and stay in touch. 

I hear one message from everyone. 
This cuts across party lines, it cuts 
across all lines. That is, Congress, get 
on with your work. Take care of this 
country. Do not play any more games 
with Government shutdown. Stop being 
radical. Be reasonable. Meet each other 
halfway, move forward, do not play 
games with defaulting. Get on with 
your work." 

It was an amen chorus for me. I agree 
with that. I told my California citizens, 
regardless of whether they are Demo- 
crats, Republicans, or independents, 
fighting the battles of the past is not 
what we ought to be doing. That is 
what we are doing around here; either 
fighting the battles of the past—and I 
will explain what I mean—or we are 
battling over Whitewater, when people 
want us to take care of business. 

What do I mean when I say we tend 
to battle over past arguments? It was 
during the 1950’s that a Republican 
President named Dwight David Eisen- 
hower said there was an important role 
for the Federal Government to play in 
education. He wrote the National De- 
fense Education Act. What it said is 
that we better make sure that our stu- 
dents are prepared in science, in re- 
search. At that time, the Soviet Union 
was getting ahead, pulling ahead in 
these arenas. This Republican Presi- 
dent said to the Congress that there is 
a role for the Federal Government to 
play. It is important for our defense 
that we have an educated work force, 
that our young people are skilled. 

So we decided in the 1950's that there 
is, in fact, a place for the Federal Gov- 
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ernment in education. Does that mean 
controlling what goes on in the class- 
room? Of course not. What it means is 
coming in as a partner where there is a 
critical need. An example of this today 
certainly would be continuing Head 
Start, the title I program, and putting 
more computers in the schools. These 
are some areas. 

In the 1950's, this role was deter- 
mined. What is happening now, we have 
radical elements in the Congress who 
want to do away with the Department 
of Education. We would be the only 
leading power not to have a Depart- 
ment of Education, a place in a na- 
tional government where this is the 
focus. 

We have people in this body who be- 
lieve in cutting aid to education, and, 
in fact, in the last continuing resolu- 
tion that we passed, if you annualized 
those cuts, they would be $3 billion 
plus. I have to say, as I went around to 
the schools, they are very upset about 
this, from the young ones to those in 
universities. There we are, fighting the 
battles of the 1950's on education. 

Then what happened in the 1960's? In 
the 1960's, we decided as a nation to 
start Medicare. It was very controver- 
sial at first. The doctors opposed it and 
said it would be socialized medicine. 
What is Medicare? It is insurance for 
our elderly. It took our elderly and 
gave them health insurance. Now our 
system is the envy of the world as it 
relates to seniors—99 percent of our 
seniors have health insurance. Why are 
we opening up that battle now in the 
1990's? You cannot take $270 billion out 
of Medicare and expect it to survive. 
You cannot get a way out for people to 
say, "I don't need it. I will set up a 
medical savings account, drop out of 
Medicare," and the wealthiest and 
healthiest will be gone and the system 
wil go under. But we are battling the 
fight over Medicare. 

In the 1970s, under a Republican 
President, Richard Nixon, we set up 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
because the country believed it was im- 
portant to stand up and protect our 
heritage. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency—this crowd running this 
Congress wants to cut enforcement by 
over a third; some even two-thirds. So 
we are now battling the fight over 
whether or not there should be a na- 
tional role in environmental protec- 
tion. 

Now, in the 1980’s, we had a big de- 
bate over nursing home standards. 
There were stories that came into the 
Congress—and I was on the House 
side—horror stories of abuse of senior 
citizens; frail elderly tragically being 
abused in nursing homes, whether it 
was scalded in hot tubs or sexually 
abused and mistreated. We decided to 
set up national nursing home stand- 
ards, and finally those are being imple- 
mented. This crowd in this Congress 
does not think there ought to be Fed- 
eral nursing home standards. 
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In the 1990's, we all came together be- 
hind the concept of community polic- 
ing, that crime was a problem, and we 
thought it was a good idea—and crimi- 
nologists joined us, and police joined 
us—to put the police in the neighbor- 
hoods, in the communities, let them be 
a role model for the kids and reflect 
the communities. Crime will go down. 
We are beginning to see it work. There 
is a move to repeal the crime bill that 
has the money for community policing, 
that banned assault weapons. 

What I have done, just looking back 
to my lifetime that I can remember, is 
go through the 1950's, 1960's, 1970's, 
1980's, 1990's, show you education, 
Medicare, the environment, commu- 
nity policing, the EPA, and show you 
how this Republican Congress is bogged 
down in the battles of the past. We do 
not have to refight these battles, my 
friends. What we need to do is meet 
each other halfway when we disagree 
on budget issues and move forward. 

Now, here is another area that is 
being brought up for a new battle. It is 
a painful issue. It is a difficult issue. 
And it is yet another that is dragging 
us back to the future and stopping us 
from getting ready for the next cen- 
tury—that my people in California 
want us to get ready for. 

In 1973 the Supreme Court decided 
Roe versus Wade. It basically said a 
woman has a right to choose, it falls 
into the privacy provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and in the beginning of her 
pregnancy it is her right and her 
choice. Roe versus Wade goes on to say 
that later on in the pregnancy the 
State has an interest and can legislate. 
Why are we reopening that issue? Day 
in and day out, it is holding up bills on 
this floor. Why not let Roe versus Wade 
be the law of the land and move on? We 
are never going to agree on every de- 
tail. But get the Government out of 
this and let the American people, in 
the privacy of their own homes and 
their own communities and their own 
churches and their own families, decide 
this difficult issue. But, no, we bring it 
up here, day after day, and it stops us 
from moving forward what we really 
need to do here, which is to agree on 
how to balance this budget, how to do 
it in a fair way, and get ready for the 
next century. 

Now we have a major Presidential 
candidate vowing to make abortion il- 
legal—illegal—in cases of rape. In the 
1980’s, I wrote an amendment on the 
House side that passed. It was a close 
vote. It was the Boxer amendment, and 
it said that States in fact would pay 
for abortions of women in poverty who 
were the victims of rape or incest. I 
mean, if we cannot agree on anything 
else, can we not agree as human beings, 
men and women together, reasonable 
people with a conscience, that we 
Should not force a woman to bear the 
child of a rapist? How radical are we 
going to get? 
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I remember the Willie Horton ads 
that were used against a Democratic 
candidate for President. Are these can- 
didates saying force a woman to have 
that rapist’s child? Is that where we 
are heading? And why are we bringing 
this up, day after day? It is even an 
issue on the D.C. bill that we just re- 
fused to end debate on. That is one of 
the reasons. We have work to do. Why 
are we reopening these tough battles of 
the past when we should, in fact, move 
on and do our work? We can have the 
most successful America ever because 
we are the greatest country in the 
world. We have the most productive 
workers in the world. If we can stop 
these battles of the past. 

I also think, if we could hold off on 
tax cuts to the wealthiest among us, 
the fight over balancing the budget 
would be easy. We would have much 
less to disagree about. Why can we not 
agree that people who earn over 
$200,000, who do fine, thank you very 
much, can wait until the budget is ac- 
tually in balance and then we will look 
at tax cuts for the very wealthiest? 
You hear so much today about the av- 
erage worker falling behind, and this 
crowd wants to give huge tax breaks to 
the richest. They cannot even wait 
until the budget is balanced. Set that 
aside. Then let us take our spending 
issues, meet each other halfway, and 
move on. 

Let us address the issues of worker 
insecurity. President Clinton and Sec- 
retary Robert Reich have been speak- 
ing about worker insecurity for years. 
I remember the President telling work- 
ers in California, several years ago, 
that many of them will have as many 
as seven or eight jobs in a lifetime, and 
why it is so crucial for them to have 
the very best education, so they would 
get the very best jobs and have a 
chance at the very best worker retrain- 
ing and be able to get health insurance 
that is portable, meaning they can 
take it with them from job to job, and 
make sure the companies cannot raid 
their pensions, that they can have 
portable pensions as well. 

Senator KENNEDY has talked about 
solid financial incentives to those who 
keep good jobs in this Nation. In other 
words, companies that keep the jobs 
here, give them incentives. We should 
move on that now. President Clinton 
has said let us give a break to families 
to help them educate their children. 
We have the ability. Senator DOLE has 
recently, on the campaign trail, talked 
about the average worker falling be- 
hind. We have the elements of being 
able to put together a package here 
that can make life better for our people 
if we stop battling the battles of the 
past, wasting our time on a political 
witch hunt in Whitewater, and get on 
with our work. We have trade agree- 
ments that need to be enforced. Ex- 
ports are crucial. And, as President 
Clinton once told me, America needs 
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new customers. That is what we need. 
But we have to be very strong. We have 
to stand up to whatever nation would 
put barriers in the way of our exports. 

We are the most creative in the 
workplace, from farm exports to semi- 
conductors to entertainment to phar- 
maceuticals—even cars. We are begin- 
ning to see our car exports go up. All of 
our exports are growing. To put a bar- 
rier around our country would be the 
wrong thing to do. It is acting like a 
frightened person. We have nothing to 
be afraid of with our country sporting 
the best and most productive work 
force in the world and all the business 
that we need to really move out. 

I agree with our President that in be- 
tween unfettered free trade and isola- 
tionism there is fair trade, which our 
country must aggressively pursue. Iam 
the ranking member on a committee 
that Senator BOND chairs on inter- 
national finance. We know how impor- 
tant it is, how crucial it is that we 
stand behind our trade agreements. We 
have problems going on in China, 
where they are pirating our CD’s and 
our laser discs. This is a problem. The 
way to resolve it is to enforce that 
agreement. Enforce that agreement, 
not decide we are going to give up on 
exporting to China where, by the way, 
the Chinese buy 5 billion movie tickets 
a year compared to 1.2 billion a year in 
America. 

So we have much to do. I get very ex- 
cited about coming back to work when 
I have come back from my State be- 
cause the people are telling me what 
they need from us and I know we can 
do it. Iam so disappointed we are now 
moving into this Whitewater matter 
instead of some things we ought to 
have on our plate. We ought to agree, 
close down that Whitewater investiga- 
tion. Give it a reasonable amount of 
time, take it out of the realm of poli- 
tics, and let the special counsel do his 
work. There is no limit on him. He can 
go on as long as he wants. He has 100 
agents on the case and 30 lawyers. The 
fact of the matter is we are just dupli- 
cating the work of the special counsel 
because somebody over there thinks 
they are going to bring the President 
down with something embarrassing or 
hurt the First Lady. 

The country is disgusted with it. I 
am not saying everybody, but I think 
the vast majority of people when asked 
say it has turned into a political witch 
hunt. We should be better than that. 
We have so much to do. We have to get 
computers into the classrooms and into 
the homes of America. Iam working on 
a bill, a bipartisan effort to get that 
done. 

We should increase the minimum 
wage that is at a 40-year low, if we 
want to do something to help working 
people stop falling behind. And people 
who think it is just teenagers who hold 
those jobs, I want to correct the 
record. People support their families 
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on the minimum wage. That is the 
fact. And they cannot live at this mini- 
mum wage. 

Yesterday, it may have been the day 
before, in California, construction 
workers rallied in the streets of Los 
Angeles by the thousands. Our Gov- 
ernor in California has decided to refig- 
ure the way construction workers are 
paid. They are supposed to be paid pre- 
vailing wages on State contracts. That 
means the average of the wages in the 
area. He wishes to mess with that for- 
mula, if you will. He has directed a 
committee to change that formula so 
that construction workers get 20 per- 
cent less pay. 

Is that what we ought to be doing at 
& time when we are all growing to the 
realization that workers are stagnat- 
ing? We should be supporting prevail- 
ing wage laws. One of the reasons many 
of us voted against this D.C. bill is not 
only because it attacks a woman's 
right to choose, but it would in fact 
walk away from prevailing wages, and 
it would say to the city of the District 
of Columbia forget it; just pay what- 
ever the going will bear. And that will 
thrust people into poverty. 

Let us reach across party lines and 
work for the American people. They de- 
serve it, and they expect it from us. So 
I think instead of us coming together 
on the next thing on our agenda, fight- 
ing over Whitewater, we should be sit- 
ting here debating how we can make 
sure that as we go into the next cen- 
tury we have the most educated kids, 
the strongest families, the lowest 
amount of crime that we can bring to 
our communities, the best environ- 
mental protection, and cleaning up 
Superfund sites. 

I visited à site, Mr. President, San 
Bernardino, CA, that got caught in this 
continuing resolution because the 
funds were frozen. If we do not move 
soon on that Superfund site, the drink- 
ing water of 600,000 San Bernardino 
residents is going to be poisoned. It is 
called the Newmark Superfund site. 

We should stop playing games here. 
Now, I heard that there is some 
progress, that in fact the appropria- 
tions committee leaders on both sides 
of the aisle got together and they are 
working to resolve these matters. But 
my message today is let us reach 
across those party lines and get our 
work done. The people who drink out of 
the water in San Bernardino, they are 
of every political party. This is not 
about politics. This is about doing our 
job. 

So we need to pass a balanced budget, 
to meet each other halfway and get it 
done. Put off the tax cut to the 
wealthiest, and we can get it done. 

We need a clean debt ceiling so we 
make sure that the greatest country in 
the world does not default on its debt. 

We need a trade strategy, an eco- 
nomic strategy to lift our people up. 
We are hearing now across party lines 
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that this is something we should be 
doing. Let us not let this moment pass. 
We can do it. You and I have worked on 
some things in the farm bill where we 
crossed over our divisions on a number 
of issues, joining together. What we did 
is going to make life better for family 
farmers. I think we can do that. 

Transportation and infrastructure is 
required to move goods through our 
Nation. I went down to the San Diego 
border. There is tremendous trade as a 
result of NAFTA. Now, I was not a 
NAFTA fan, and I have a lot of prob- 
lems with NAFTA. But I vowed, even 
though I did not support it because of 
the wage disparity and environmental 
problems and labor standards I did not 
like, that I was going to make it work. 
We know there are ways to make it 
work. We need an infrastructure bill so 
that we can stand behind trade and 
make it work, because to get the goods 
into our country or shipping them out, 
they have to be able to move. 

A lot of our local governments want 
loan guarantees from us. They will 
raise the money. Loan guarantees can 
make it work without putting tax- 
payers unduly at risk. 

So, in any event, Mr. President, I 
wanted to use this opportunity to kind 
of give to the Senate and for the 
RECORD my state of mind at this point 
as I come back from a very in-depth 
visit to my home State, to give a re- 
ality check for all of us. 

To sum it up very succinctly, the 
people want us to meet each other half- 
way on our differences and move for- 
ward, because a lot of people in today’s 
economy are not moving forward. They 
are standing still. 

If we have the will, we can turn it 
around. I think there is enough senti- 
ment in this body across party lines 
that I have heard from the majority 
leader, the Democratic leader, and oth- 
ers in this body, from Senator KENNEDY 
to Senator JEFFORDS to others, that we 
can reach out to make life better for 
our people. Instead of taking up these 
issues that divide us, that are political, 
that everyone knows have political mo- 
tivation, let us start working for the 
people we represent. 

I thank the Chair very much. I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The gal- 
lery will refrain from making comment 
on Members’ speeches. 

Mr. FRIST addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. FRIST. I ask unanimous consent 
to speak for what time is necessary as 
if in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. FRIST and Mr. 
HARKIN pertaining to the introduction 
of S. 1578 are located in today’s RECORD 
under ‘‘Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.") 

Mr. FRIST. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THOMPSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST— 
WHITEWATER EXTENSION 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate now 
turn to a resolution extending the Spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate White- 
water Development Corporation, which 
I now send to the desk, and it be con- 
sidered under the following time agree- 
ment: One amendment in order to be 
offered by Senator D’AMATO, limited to 
2 hours, to be equally divided in the 
usual form, and that no amendment be 
in order to the D’Amato amendment; 
further, I ask that following debate on 
the D'Amato amendment, the amend- 
ment be laid aside and the Democratic 
leader or his designee be recognized to 
offer an amendment, under the same 
restraints as the D'Amato amendment, 
and following the debate the Senate 
proceed to vote first on the D'Amato 
amendment, to be followed imme- 
diately by a vote on the Daschle or his 
designee amendment, and that follow- 
ing those votes, the resolution be ad- 
vanced to third reading and passage 
occur immediately without further ac- 
tion or debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
object in just a moment, I just want to 
point out that the Democratic leader 
has made a proposal with respect to 
continuing the Whitewater inquiry for 
a limited period of time. We think at a 
minimum, as a courtesy, that proposal 
needs to be responded to and addressed. 

Second, we have no idea what the 
D'Amato amendment is that is con- 
tained in this proposal. 

Third, this provides for moving to 
immediate passage without an oppor- 
tunity for sufficient debate, in our 
view, to explore all of the implications. 

Therefore, for all of these reasons, 
but particularly because of the pro- 
posal put forward by the Democratic 
leader earlier this afternoon, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I note that 
under the consent that was sought, the 
distinguished Democratic leader or his 
designee would be recognized to offer 
an amendment, and I am sure under 
this arrangement he would have done 
so and we would have had a way to 
have both points of view considered. 

However, I understand the objection, 
and I know there will continue to be 
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discussion between the leaders on how 
this matter can be addressed. That 
would be considered further. 

In light of that objection just heard, 
I make the same request for the legis- 
lation to be the pending business on 
Wednesday, February 29, at 10:30 a.m. 
under the same restraints as the pre- 
vious concept agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, for 
the same reasons already advanced to 
the previous request, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is heard. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1996—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The Senate continued with consider- 
ation of the bill. 

CLOTURE MOTION 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I send à 
cloture motion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, do hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 2546, the 
D.C. appropriations bill. 

Bob Dole, Jim Jeffords, Trent Lott, Rick 
Santorum, Alfonse D’Amato, Dan 
Coats, Mark Hatfield, Bill Frist, John 
McCain, Larry Pressler, Kay Bailey 
Hutchison, Olympia Snowe, Alan Simp- 
son, Conrad Burns, Spencer Abraham, 
Orrin G. Hatch. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, this clo- 
ture vote will occur on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 29, at a time to be determined by 
the two leaders. This is obviously very 
important legislation. It is important 
that we come to an agreement on the 
District of Columbia appropriations 
conference report. I do not understand 
why it is being held up at this point be- 
cause I felt like the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Vermont, Senator Jef- 
fords, had worked out a very reason- 
able compromise of how to deal with 
the vouchers and scholarships, using a 
lot of latitude with the District of Co- 
lumbia, the school board, and I think 
he came up with a very logical solu- 
tion. I know the city is anxious to get 
its appropriations completed. 

We will have this vote on Thursday, 
February 29, at a time we will an- 
nounce later. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill, previously re- 
ceived from the House of Representa- 
tives for the concurrence of the Senate, 
was read the first and second times by 
unanimous consent and referred as in- 
dicated: 
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H.R. 1787. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to repeal the 
saccharin notice requirement; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

The following concurrent resolution, 
previously received from the House of 
Representatives for the concurrence of 
the Senate, was read and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H. Con. Res. 141. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the adjournment of the two 
Houses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-1875. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the OMB Sequestra- 
tion Update Report for fiscal 1996; referred 
jointly, pursuant to the order of January 30, 
1975, as modified by the order of April 11, 
1986, to the Committee on Appropriations, 
Committee on the Budget, Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition and Forestry, Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs, Committee 
on Commerce, Science and Transportation, 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, Committee on Finance, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, Committee on Small Business, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and the Committee on Intel- 
ligence. 

EC-1876. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report relative to the availability of agricul- 
tural commodities and quantities for fiscal 
year 1996; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition and Forestry. 

EC-1877. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
the Executive Office of the President, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report on ap- 
propriations legislation within five days of 
enactment; to the Committee on the Budget. 

EC-1878. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
the Office of Technology Transition for fiscal 
year 1996; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1879. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report for fiscal year 1995; to the Com- 
— on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 

irs. 

EC-1880. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer of the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report entitled. A 
Community of Common Interests: Public 
Broadcasting and the Needs of Minority and 
Diverse Audiences and Public Broadcasting’s 
Service to Minorities and Other Groups"; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-1881. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance, Roy- 
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alty Management Program, Minerals Man- 
agement Service, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of 
the intention to make refunds of offshore 
lease revenues where a refund or recoupment 
is appropriate; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-1882. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
the nondisclosure safeguards information for 
the quarter beginning October 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1995; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

EC-1883. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, the report of the texts of 
international agreements, other than trea- 
ties, and background statements; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1884. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Attorney General (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Debt Collection Proce- 
dures Act of 1990; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1885. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Attorney General (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled. Enhanced Prosecution of Dan- 
gerous Juvenile Offenders Act of 1995'"; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1886. A communication from the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report entitled, 
“National Strategy to Coordinate Gang In- 
vestigations”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-1887. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Review Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1995; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1888. A communication from the Chief 
Administrative Officer of the Postal Rate 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act for calendar year 1995; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1889. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development's 
Designee to the Federal Housing Finance 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1890. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Non Commissioned Offi- 
cers Association, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report on internal controls and fi- 
nancial management systems in effect dur- 
ing fiscal years 1994 and 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1891. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Retired Enlisted Asso- 
ciation, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report on internal controls and financial 
management systems in effect during fiscal 
year 1994; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

EC-1892. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the preliminary re- 
port entitled, "Medicare Alzheimer's Disease 
Demonstration Evaluation“; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1893. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report relative 
to runaway and homeless youth; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1894. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship 
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and Excellence In Education Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port for fiscal year 1995; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1895. A communication from the Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer of the Na- 
tional Skills Standards Board, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report for fiscal 
year 1994; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1896. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 1995 an- 
nual report of the Board; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1897. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the first annual re- 
port on the Tribal Program Service and Ex- 
penditures for the Child Care and Develop- 
ment Block Grant (OBRA); to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

AIR FORCE |. 

The following officers for appointment in 
the Reserve of the Air Force, to the grade in- 
dicated, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 8373, 12004, and 
12203: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Boyd L. Ashcraft, gm 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Jim L. Folsom, 
Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. James E. Haight, Jr. 

Air Force Reserve. 
rig. Gen. Joseph A. McNeil, a 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Pfister m TTE 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Donald B. Stokes. 
Air Force Reserve. 

To be brigadier general 

Col. John L. Baldwin, 
Reserve. 

Col. James D. Bankers, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Ralph S. Clem, 
Reserve. 

Col. Larry L. Enyart Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Jon S. Gingerich, EEZ Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Charles H. King Air Force 
Reserve. 


Air 


XXX 


ir Force 


air Force 


Col. Ralph J. Lucian i. Air 
Force Reserve. 
Col. Richard M. Me Gill,??? 48 Air 


Force Reserve. 

Col. David R. Myers Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. James Sanders ME dir Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Sanford Schlitil A ir Force 
Reserve. 

Col. David E. Tanzi [RS Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. John L. Wilkinson, 
Force Reserve. 


Air 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 


ARMY 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of general in the U.S. 
Army while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, section 601(a): 
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To be general 
Lt. Gen. Johnnie E. Wilson, 
U.S. Army. 
NAVY 
The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of admiral in the U.S. 
Navy while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, sections 601 and 5035: 
To be admiral 


Vice Adm. Jay L. Johnson METTE 
The following-named officer for appoint- 


ment to the grade of vice admiral in the U.S. 
Navy while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, section 601: 

To be vice admiral 

Rear Adm. Vernon E. Clark Ee 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral in the U.S. 
Navy while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, section 601: 

To be vice admiral 

Rear Adm. (Selectee) Richard W. Mies, 350- 
34-4623. 

The following- named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral in the U.S. 
Navy while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, section 601: 

To be vice admiral 
Rear Adm. Dennis A. Jones 
MARINE CORPS 

The following-named colonel of the U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve for promotion to the 
grade of brigadier general, under the provi- 
sions of section 5912 of title 10, United States 
Code: 

To be brigadier general 


Col. Leo V. Williams HI. 


USMCR. 


(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
the Committee on Armed Services, I 
report favorably 18 nomination lists in 
the Air Force, Army, and Navy which 
were printed in full in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORDS of December 18, 1995, 
January 22, February 1, and February 
9, 1996, and ask unanimous consent, to 
save the expense of reprinting on the 
Executive Calendar, that these nomi- 
nations lie at the Secretary's desk for 
the information of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary's desk were printed in 
the RECORDS of December 18, 1995, Jan- 
uary 22, February 1, and 9, 1996, at the 
end of the Senate proceedings.) 

In the Air Force there are 649 promotions 
to the grade of colonel (list begins with 
James M. Abel, Jr.). (Reference No. 790.) 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 2 ap- 
pointments to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with Jonathan S. Flaughter). 
(Reference No. 826.) 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 32 ap- 
pointments to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with Donald R. Smith). (Ref- 
erence No. 827.) 

In the Air Force there are 45 appointments 
to the grade of captain (list begins with 
Bradley S. Abels). (Reference No. 828.) 
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In the Air Force Reserve there are 30 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(dist begins with Joseph P. Annello). (Ref- 
erence No. 829.) 

In the Army there are 2 appointments as 
permanent professors at the U.S. Military 
Academy (Colonel William G. Held and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Patricia B. Genung.) (Ref- 
erence No. 830.) 

In the Navy there are 32 appointments to 
the grade of ensign (list begins with Charles 
Armstrong). (Reference No. 831.) 

In the Navy and Naval Reserve there are 22 
appointments to the grade of captain and 
below (list begins with Caleb Powell, Jr.). 
(Reference No. 832.) 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 171 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Edward A. Askins). (Reference No. 833.) 

In the Air Force there are 220 promotions 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel and below 
(list begins with Andrea M. Anderson). (Ref- 
erence No. 834.) 

In the Air Force there are 669 promotions 
to the grade of colonel and below (list begins 
with Stephen W. Andrews). (Reference No. 
835.) 

In the Air Force Reserve there are 3 ap- 
pointments to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with Jeffrey K. Smith.) (Ref- 
erence No. 893.) 

In the Air Force there are 50 appointments 
to the grade of second lieutenant (list begins 
with Matthew D. Atkins) (Reference No. 
894.) 

In the Army Reserve there is one appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(Rickey J. Rogers). (Reference No. 895.) 

In the Army Reserve there are 49 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with James C. Ferguson). (Ref- 
erence No. 897.) 

In the Army there are 58 appointments to 
the grade of captain and below (list begins 
with Romney C. Anderson). (Reference No. 
898.) 

In the Navy there are 10 appointments to 
the grade of ensign (list begins with Maurice 
J. Curran). (Reference No. 899.) 

In the Army Reserve there are 45 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Danny W. Agee). (Reference 
No. 905.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BOND: 

S. 1574. A bill to provide Federal contract- 
ing opportunities for small business concerns 
located in historically underutilized business 
zones, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

By Mr. LAUTENBERG: 

S. 1575. A bill to improve rail transpor- 

tation safety, and for other purposes; to the 


Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 
By Ms. MIKULSKI (for herself and Mr. 
SARBANES): 


S. 1576. A bill to provide that Federal em- 
ployees who are furloughed or are not paid 
for performing essential services during a pe- 
riod of a lapse in appropriations, may receive 
a loan, paid at their standard rate of com- 
pensation, from the Thrift Savings Fund, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
SARBANES): 
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S. 1577. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission for fiscal years 1998, 
1999, 2000, and 2001; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. FRIST (for himself and Mr. 
HARKIN): 

S. 1578. A bill to amend the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal years 1997 through 
2002, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. GLENN (for himself, Mr. STE- 
VENS, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
PRYOR, Mr. COHEN, Mr. LIEBERMAN, 
and Mr. BROWN): 

S. 1579. A bill to streamline and improve 
the effectiveness of chapter 75 of title 31, 
United States Code (commonly referred to as 
the "Single Audit Act’’); to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. KYL (for himself, Mr. COVER- 
DELL, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, Mr. 
GRAMS, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. KEMPTHORNE, 
Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
SMITH, Mr. THOMAS, and Mr. THOMP- 
SON): 

S.J. Res. 49. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require two-thirds majori- 
ties for bills increasing taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BOND: 

S. 1574. A bill to provide Federal con- 
tracting opportunities for small busi- 
ness concerns located in historically 
underutilized business zones, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Small Business. 

THE HUBZONE ACT OF 1996 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a measure called 
the HUBZone Act of 1996. The purpose 
underlying this bill is to create new op- 
portunities for growth through small 
business opportunities in distressed 
urban and rural communities which 
have suffered economic decline. This 
legislation will provide for an imme- 
diate infusion of cash and the creation 
of new jobs in our Nation's economi- 
cally distressed areas. 

During the 8 years I served as Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, I met frequently 
with community leaders who were 
seeking help in attracting businesses 
and jobs to their cities and towns. We 
tried various programs. The enterprise 
zone concept met with some limited 
success in Missouri but the concept 
was good. Our incentives were limited 
to State tax relief, which was not a 
very significant element, but I believe 
that the idea of providing incentives 
for locating businesses in areas of high 
unemployment makes sense. 

Now, in my position representing my 
State and serving as chairman of the 
Committee on Small Business, I con- 
tinue to receive pleas for help. We have 
not yet found the perfect formula to 
bring economic hope and independence 
to these communities. But I believe we 
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are working on it. I think we are on the 
right track. 

The message for help has changed 
somewhat. Although help has been 
forthcoming from the Federal Govern- 
ment, high unemployment and poverty 
remain. One community leader, for ex- 
ample, has stressed to me that his city 
has all the job training funds it is capa- 
ble of using. He said, Don't send us 
any more training funds. Send us some 
jobs." What the city, the inner city, 
and people there need is more jobs. 

Too many of our Nation's cities and 
rural areas have suffered economic de- 
cline while others have prospered often 
with Federal assistance. In October of 
last year, I chaired a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Small Business 
on “Revitalizing America’s Rural and 
Urban Communities." We heard in- 
sightful testimony about the impor- 
tance of changing the U.S. Tax Code, 
for example, and providing other incen- 
tives to attract businesses to the com- 
munities in need of economic oppor- 
tunity. Their recommendations have 
merit, and I urge my colleagues in the 
committees with jurisdiction over ap- 
propriate legislation to take swift ac- 
tion to bring these legislative changes 
to the Senate floor. 

What distinguishes the HUBZone Act 
of 1996 from other excellent proposals 
is that there is an immediate impact 
this bill can have on economically dis- 
tressed communities. The HUBZone 
proposal would benefit entire commu- 
nities by creating meaningful incen- 
tives for small businesses to operate 
and provide employment within Ameri- 
ca’s most disadvantaged inner-city 
neighborhoods and rural areas. 

Specifically, the HUBZone Act of 1996 
creates a new class of small businesses 
eligible for Federal Government con- 
tract set-asides and preferences. To be 
eligible, a small business must be lo- 
cated in a historically underutilized 
business zone—that is the basis for the 
acronym ‘“HUBZone’—and not less 
than 35 percent of its work force would 
have to reside in a HUBZone. 

I will contrast the HUBZone proposal 
in this legislation today with a draft 
Executive order that is being cir- 
culated by the Clinton administration 
to establish an empowerment contract- 
ing program. I commend the President 
and the administration for focusing on 
the value of targeting Federal Govern- 
ment assistance to low-income commu- 
nities. However, I think that program 
falls short of meeting the goal of help- 
ing low-income communities and its 
residents. 

For example, under the President’s 
proposal, any business, large or small, 
located in a low-income community 
would qualify for a valuable contract- 
ing preference, even if it does not em- 
ploy one resident of the community. 
This is clearly a major deficiency or 
loophole when trying to assist the un- 
employed and underemployed who live 
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in those target areas. A further weak- 
ness in the President’s proposal is the 
failure to define clearly and objectively 
the criteria which makes a community 
eligible for his program. We need to 
avoid creating a new Federal program 
that ends up helping well-off individ- 
uals and companies while failing to 
have a significant impact on the poor. 

The HUBZone Act of 1996 makes the 
contracting preference available only if 
the small business is located in the 
economically distressed area and em- 
ploys 35 percent of its work force from 
a HUBZone. That is a significant dif- 
ference. It is one that is clearly de- 
signed to attack deep-seated poverty in 
geographic locations within the United 
States. 

To qualify for the program, the small 
business would have to certify to the 
Administrator of the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration that it is located 
in a HUBZone and that it will comply 
with certain rules governing sub- 
contracting. In addition, a qualified 
small business must agree to perform 
at least 50 percent of the contract ina 
HUBZone unless the terms of the con- 
tract require that the efforts be con- 
ducted elsewhere; in other words, a 
service contract requiring the small 
business’ presence in Government- 
owned or leased buildings, for example. 
In the latter case, no less than 50 per- 
cent of the contract would have to be 
performed by employees of the eligible 
small business. 

Mr. President, the HUBZone Act of 
1996 is designed to cut through Govern- 
ment redtape while stressing a stream- 
lined effort to place Government con- 
tracts and new jobs in economically 
distressed communities. 

Many of my colleagues are familiar 
with the SBA’s 8a) minority small 
business program and some of the rules 
which are cumbersome for small busi- 
nesses seeking to qualify for the pro- 
gram. Typically, an 8(a) program appli- 
cant has to hire a lawyer to help pre- 
pare the application and shepherd it 
through the SBA procedure, which can 
often take months. In fact, Congress 
was forced to legislate the maximum 
time the agency could review an appli- 
cation as a last-ditch effort to speed up 
the process. Today, it still takes the 
SBA at least 90 days, the statutory 
maximum, to review an application. 

The HUBZone Act of 1996 is specifi- 
cally designed to avoid bureaucratic 
roadblocks that have delayed and dis- 
couraged small business from taking 
advantage of Government programs. 
Simply put, if you are a small business 
located in the HUBZone, employing 
people from a HUBZone, you are eligi- 
ble. Once eligible, the small business 
notifies the SBA of its participation in 
the HUBZone program, and it is quali- 
fied to receive Federal Government 
contract preferences. 

Our goal in introducing this measure 
is to have new Government contracts 
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being awarded to small businesses in 
economically distressed communities. 
Therefore, we have included some am- 
bitious goals for each Government 
agency. In 1997, 1 percent of the total 
value of all prime Government con- 
tracts would be awarded to small busi- 
nesses located in HUBZones. The goal 
would increase to 2 percent in 1998, 3 
percent in 1999, and 4 percent in 2000 
and each succeeding year. 

HUBZone contracting is a bold un- 
dertaking. Passage of the HUBZone 
Act would create hope for inner cities 
and distressed rural areas that have 
long been ignored. Most importantly, 
passage of the HUBZone bill will create 
hope for the hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed or underemployed people 
who long ago thought our country had 
given up on them. This hope is tan- 
gible; it is jobs and income. 

We are going to be holding hearings 
before the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness on the HUBZone Act of 1996 and 
the role our Nation's small business 
community can play in revitalizing our 
distressed cities and rural commu- 
nities. I really think the HUBZone pro- 
posal has great merit. I ask my col- 
leagues to look at it, offer comments, 
if you agree with what we are trying to 
do, the goal of this program and its ob- 
jective. I welcome cosponsors. I wel- 
come constructive discussion and input 
from those who have an interest in see- 
ing economic opportunity brought 
back to inner-city areas and distressed 
rural communities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of its provi- 
sions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1574 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “HUBZone 
Act of 1996”. 

SEC. 2. HISTORICALLY UNDERUTILIZED BUSI- 
NESS ZONES. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—Section 3 of the Small 
Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(0) DEFINITIONS RELATING TO HISTORI- 
CALLY UNDERUTILIZED BUSINESS ZONES.—For 
purposes of this section, the following defini- 
tions shall apply: 

(1) HISTORICALLY UNDERUTILIZED BUSINESS 
ZONE.—The term ‘historically underutilized 
business zone’ means any area located within 
one or more qualified census tracts or quali- 
fied nonmetropolitan counties. 

(2) SMALL BUSINESS CONCERN LOCATED IN A 
HISTORICALLY UNDERUTILIZED BUSINESS 
ZONE.—The term ‘small business concern lo- 
cated in a historically underutilized business 
zone’ means a small business concern— 

“(A) that is owned and controlled by one or 
more persons, each of whom is a United 
States citizen; 

B) the principal office of which is located 
in a historically underutilized business zone; 
and 
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(O) not less than 35 percent of the employ- 
ees of which reside in a historically under- 
utilized business zone. 

(3) QUALIFIED AREAS.— 

"(A) QUALIFIED CENSUS TRACT.—The term 
‘qualified census tract’ has the same mean- 
ing as in section 42(a)(5)(C)(i)(I) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986. 

B) QUALIFIED NONMETROPOLITAN COUN- 
TY.—The term ‘qualified nonmetropolitan 
county’ means, based on the most recent 
data available from the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department of Commerce, any coun- 
ty— 

“(i) that is not located in a metropolitan 
statistical area (as that term is defined in 
section 143(k)(2)(B) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986); and 

„(i) in which the median household in- 
come is less than 80 percent of the nonmetro- 
politan State median household income. 

*(4) QUALIFIED SMALL BUSINESS CONCERN 
LOCATED IN A HISTORICALLY UNDERUTILIZED 
BUSINESS ZONE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A small business con- 
cern located in a historically underutilized 
business zone is ‘qualified’, if— 

“(i) the small business concern has cer- 
tified in writing to the Administrator that— 

(J) it is a small business concern located 
in a historically underutilized business zone; 

(II) it will comply with the subcontract- 
ing limitations specified in Federal Acquisi- 
tion Regulation 52.219-14; 

(II) in the case of a contract for services 
(except construction), not less than 50 per- 
cent of the cost of contract performance in- 
curred for personnel will be expended for em- 
ployees of that small business concern or for 
employees of other small business concerns 
located in historically underutilized business 
zones; and 

“(IV) in the case of a contract for procure- 
ment of supplies (other than procurement 
from a regular dealer in such supplies), the 
small business concern (or a subcontractor of 
the small business concern that is also a 
small business concern located in a histori- 
cally underutilized business zone) will per- 
form work for not less than 50 percent of the 
cost of manufacturing the supplies (not in- 
cluding the cost of materials) in a histori- 
cally underutilized business zone; and 

“(ii) no certification made by the small 
business concern under clause (1) has been, in 
accordance with the procedures established 
under section 30(c)(2)]— 

“(I) successfully challenged by an inter- 
ested party; or 

(T otherwise determined by the Adminis- 
trator to be materially false. 

B) CHANGE IN PERCENTAGES.—The Admin- 
istrator may utilize a percentage other than 
the percentage specified in under subclause 
(III) or (IV) of subparagraph (A)(i), if the Ad- 
ministrator determines that such action is 
necessary to reflect conventional industry 
practices among small business concerns 
that are below the numerical size standard 
for businesses in that industry category. 

"(C) CONSTRUCTION AND OTHER  CON- 
TRACTS.—The Administrator shall promul- 
gate final regulations imposing requirements 
that are similar to those specified in sub- 
clauses (III) and (IV) of subparagraph (A)(i) 
on contracts for general and specialty con- 
struction, and on contracts for any other in- 
dustry category that would not otherwise be 
subject to those requirements. The percent- 
age applicable to any such requirement shall 
be determined in accordance with subpara- 
graph (B). 

„D) LIST OF QUALIFIED SMALL BUSINESS 
CONCERNS.—The Administrator shall estab- 
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lish and maintain a list of qualified small 
business concerns located in historically 
underutilized business zones, which list 
shall— 

“(i) include the name, address, and type of 
business with respect to each such small 
business concern; 

“(ii) be updated by the Administrator not 
less than annually; and 

*(111) be provided upon request to any Fed- 
eral agency or other entity.“ 

(b) FEDERAL CONTRACTING PREFERENCES.— 
The Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 631 et seq.) 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 30 as section 
31; and 

(2) by inserting after section 29 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“SEC. 30. HISTORICALLY UNDERUTILIZED BUSI- 
NESS ZONES PROGRAM. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—There is established 
within the Administration a program to be 
carried out by the Administrator to provide 
for Federal contracting assistance to quali- 
fied small business concerns located in his- 
torically underutilized business zones in ac- 
cordance with this section. 

() CONTRACTING PREFERENCES.— 

(i) CONTRACT SET-ASIDE.— 

*(A) REQUIREMENT.—The head of an execu- 
tive agency shall afford the opportunity to 
participate in a competition for award of a 
contract of the executive agency, exclusively 
to qualified small business concerns located 
in historically underutilized business zones, 
if the Administrator determines that— 

*(1) it is reasonable to expect that not less 
than 2 qualified small business concerns lo- 
cated in historically underutilized business 
zones will submit offers for the contract; and 

"(11) the award can be made on the re- 
stricted basis at a fair market price. 

“(B) COVERED CONTRACTS.—Subparagraph 
(A) applies to a contract that is estimated to 
exceed the simplified acquisition threshold. 

*(2) SOLE-SOURCE CONTRACTS.— 

*(A) REQUIREMENT.—The head of an execu- 
tive agency, in the exercise of authority pro- 
vided in any other law to award a contract of 
the executive agency on a sole-source basis, 
shall award the contract on that basis to a 
qualified small business concern located in a 
historically underutilized business zone, if 
any, that— 

"(1) submits a reasonable and responsive 
offer for the contract; and 

*(11) is determined by the Administrator to 
be a responsible contractor. 

"(B) COVERED CONTRACTS.—Subparagraph 
(A) applies to a contract that is estimated to 
exceed the simplified acquisition threshold 
and not to exceed $5,000,000. 

(8) PRICE EVALUATION PREFERENCE IN FULL 
AND OPEN COMPETITIONS.—In any case in 
which a contract is to be awarded by the 
head of an executive agency on the basis of 
full and open competition, the price offered 
by a qualified small business concern located 
in a historically underutilized business zone 
shall be deemed as being lower than the price 
offered by another offeror (other than an- 
other qualified small business concern lo- 
cated in a historically underutilized business 
zone) if the price offered by the qualified 
small business concern located in a histori- 
cally underutilized business zone is not more 
than 10 percent higher than the price offered 
by the other offeror. 

“(4) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER CONTRACTING 
PREFERENCES.— 

“(A) SUBORDINATE RELATIONSHIP.—A pro- 
curement may not be made from a source on 
the basis of a preference provided in para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3) if the procurement would 
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otherwise be made from a different source 
under section 4124 or 4125 of title 18, United 
States Code, or the Javits-Wagner-O Day 
Act. 

„B) SUPERIOR RELATIONSHIP.—A procure- 
ment may not be made from a source on the 
basis of a preference provided in section 8(a), 
if the procurement would otherwise be made 
from a different source under paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of this subsection. 

(5) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the terms 'executive agency', 'full 
and open competition’, and ‘simplified acqui- 
sition threshold' have the meanings given 
such terms in section 4 of the Office of Fed- 
eral Procurement Policy Act. 

* (c) ENFORCEMENT; PENALTIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
enforce the requirements of this section. 

“(2) VERIFICATION OF ELIGIBILITY.—In car- 
rying out this subsection, the Administrator 
shall establish procedures relating to— 

*(A) the filing, investigation, and disposi- 
tion by the Administration of any challenge 
to the eligibility of a small business concern 
to receive assistance under this section (in- 
cluding a challenge, filed by an interested 
party, relating to the veracity of a certifi- 
cation made by a small business concern 
under section 3(0)(4)(A)); and 

B) verification by the Administrator of 
the accuracy of any certification made by a 
small business concern under section 
3(0)(4)(A). 

“(3) RANDOM INSPECTIONS.—The procedures 
established under paragraph (2) may provide 
for random inspections by the Administrator 
of any small business concern making a cer- 
tification under section 3(0)(4). 

**(4) PROVISION OF DATA.—Upon the request 
of the Administrator, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment shall promptly provide to the Ad- 
ministrator such information as the Admin- 
istrator determines to be necessary to carry 
out this subsection. 

“(5) PENALTIES.—In addition to the pen- 
alties described in section 16(d), any small 
business concern that is determined by the 
Administrator to have misrepresented the 
status of that concern as a ‘small business 
concern located in a historically underuti- 
lized business zone’ for purposes of this sec- 
tion, shall be subject to the provisions of— 

“(A) section 1001 of title 18, United States 
Code; and 

“(B) sections 3729 through 3733 of title 31, 
United States Code.". 

SEC. 3. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT. 


(a) PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS.—Section 
8(d) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 
637(d)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) in the first sentence, by striking 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals" and inserting *', 
qualified small business concerns located in 
historically underutilized business zones, 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals”; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by inserting 
“qualified small business concerns located in 
historically underutilized business zones," 
after small business concerns,”’; 

(2) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) by inserting “qualified small business 
concerns located in historically underuti- 
lized business zones," after small business 
concerns," each place that term appears; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 
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F) For purposes of this contract, the 
term ‘qualified small business concern lo- 
cated in a historically underutilized business 
zone’ has the same meaning as in section 3(0) 
of the Small Business Act.“; 

(3) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) in subparagraph (D), by inserting 
‘qualified small business concerns located in 
historically underutilized business zones," 
after small business concerns,"; and 

(B) in subparagraph (E), by striking small 
business concerns and“ and inserting ''small 
business concerns, qualified small business 
concerns located in historically underuti- 
lized business zones, and"; 

(4) in paragraph (6), by inserting ‘‘qualified 
small business concerns located in histori- 
cally underutilized business zones," after 
"small business concerns," each place that 
term appears; and 

(5) in paragraph (10), by inserting ‘‘quali- 
fied small business concerns located in his- 
torically underutilized business zones," after 
small business concerns, 

(b) AWARDS OF CONTRACTS.—Section 15 of 
the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 644) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (g)(1).— 

(A) by inserting qualified small business 
concerns located in historical underuti- 
lized business zones," after small business 
concerns," each place that term appears; and 

(B) by inserting after the second sentence 
the following: The Governmentwide goal for 
participation by qualified small business 
concerns located in historical underuti- 
lized business zones shall be established at 
not less than 1 percent of the total value of 
all prime contract awards for fiscal year 
1997, not less than 2 percent of the total 
value of all prime contract awards for fiscal 
year 1998, not less than 3 percent of the total 
value of all prime contract awards for fiscal 
year 1999, and not less than 4 percent of the 
total value of all prime contract awards for 
fiscal year 2000 and each fiscal year there- 
after.”; 

(2) in subsection (g)(2)— 

(A) in the first sentence, by striking, by 
small business concerns owned and, con- 
trolled by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals" and inserting “, by 
qualified small business concerns located in 
historically underutilized business zones, by 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals”; 

(B) in the second sentence, by inserting 
"qualified small business concerns located in 
historically underutilized business zones,” 
after small business concerns,"’; and 

(C) in the fourth sentence, by striking by 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals and participation by 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by women” and inserting by quali- 
fied small business concerns located in his- 
torically underutilized business zones, by 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals, and by small busi- 
ness concerns owned and controlled by 
women"; and 

(3) in subsection (h), by inserting ''quali- 
fied small business concerns located in his- 
torically underutilized business zones," after 
“small business concerns," each place that 
term appears. 

(c) OFFENSES AND PENALTIES.—Section 16 
of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 645) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (d)(1)— 

(A) by inserting '*, a ‘qualified small busi- 
ness concern located in a historically under- 
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utilized business zone'," after small busi- 
ness concern',"; and 

(B) in subparagraph (A), by striking sec- 
tion 9 or 15" and inserting ''section 9, 15, or 
30"; and 

(2) in subsection (e) by inserting “, a 
*small business concern located in a histori- 
cally underutilized business zone'," after 
small business concern’,’’. 

SEC. 4. OTHER TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a) TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE.—Sec- 
tion 2323 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1)(A), by inserting be- 
fore the semicolon the following:, and 
qualified small business concerns located in 
historically underutilized business zones (as 
that term is defined in section 3(0) of the 
Small Business Act)"; and 

(2) in subsection (f) by inserting or as a 
qualified small business concern located in a 
historically underutilized business zone (as 
that term is defined in section 300) of the 
Small Business Act)" after “subsection (a))“. 

(b) FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK ACT.—Sec- 
tion 21A(b)13) of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1441a(b)(13)) 1s amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking "concerns and small" and 
inserting ‘‘concerns, small"; and 

(2) by inserting '*, and qualified small busi- 
ness concerns located in historically under- 
utilized business zones (as that term is de- 
fined in section 3(0) of the Small Business 
Act)" after “disadvantaged individuals". 

(c) SMALL BUSINESS ECONOMIC POLICY ACT 
OF 1980.—Section 303(e) of the Small Business 
Economic Policy Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
631b(e)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting “; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

3) qualified small business concerns lo- 
cated in historically underutilized business 
zones (as that term is defined in section 3(0) 
of the Small Business Act).“ 

(d) SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 
1958.—Section 411(c)(3)(B) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 (15 U.S.C. 
694b(c)(3)(B)) is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon the following: , or to a quali- 
fied small business concern located in a his- 
torically underutilized business zone, as that 
term is defined in section 3(0) of the Small 
Business Act“. 

(e) TITLE 31, UNITED STATES CODE.— 

(1) CONTRACTS FOR COLLECTION SERVICES.— 
Section 3718(b) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1)(B), by inserting and 
law firms that are qualified small business 
concerns located in historically underuti- 
lized business zones (as that term is defined 
in section 3(0) of the Small Business Act)" 
after “disadvantaged individuals“; and 

(B) in paragraph (3)— 

(1) in the first sentence, by inserting before 
the period "and law firms that are qualified 
small business concerns located in histori- 
cally underutilized business zones“; 

(ii) in subparagraph (A), by striking “and” 
at the end; 

(iii) in subparagraph (B), by striking the 
period at the end and inserting ''; and"; and 

(iv) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

"(C) the term 'qualified small business 
concern located in a historically underuti- 
lized business zone' has the same meaning as 
in section 3(0) of the Small Business Act.. 
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(2) PAYMENTS TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS.— 
Section 6701(f) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1)1— 

(i) in subparagraph (A), by striking “and” 
at the end; 

(ii) in subparagraph (B), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting ''; and"; and 

(iii) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

(O) qualified small business concerns lo- 
cated in historically underutilized business 
zones.’’; and 

(B) in paragraph (3)— 

(i) in subparagraph (A), by striking and“ 
at the end; 

(ii) in subparagraph (B), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting '*; and"; and 

(iii) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

"(C) the term 'qualified small business 
concern located in a historically underuti- 
lized business zone' has the same meaning as 
in section 3(0) of the Small Business Act. 

(3) REGULATIONS.—Section 7505(c) of title 
31, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing small business concerns and" and in- 
serting ''small business concerns, qualified 
small business concerns located in histori- 
cally underutilized business zones, and“. 

(f) OFFICE OF FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 
ICY ACT.— . 

(1) ENUMERATION OF INCLUDED FUNCTIONS.— 
Section 6(d) of the Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy Act (41 U.S.C. 405(d)) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) in paragraph (5)(C), by inserting and 
of qualified small business concerns located 
in historically underutilized business zones“ 
after other minorities”; 

(B) in paragraph (10), by inserting quali- 
fied small business concerns located in his- 
torically underutilized business zones (as 
that term is defined in section 3(0) of the 
Small Business Act),“ after small busi- 
nesses,’’; and 

(C) in paragraph (11), by inserting quali- 
fied small business concerns located in his- 
torically underutilized business zones (as 
that term is defined in section 3(0) of the 
Small Business Act)," after ''small busi- 
nesses,”’. 

(2) PROCUREMENT DATA.—Section 19A of the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy Act (41 
U.S.C. 417a) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a 

(i) by inserting the number of qualified 
small business concerns located in histori- 
cally underutilized business zones," after 
“Procurement Policy"; and 

(ii) by inserting a comma after women“; 
and 

(B) in subsection (b), by adding at the end 
the following: ‘‘For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘qualified small business concern 
located in a historically underutilized busi- 
ness zone’ has the same meaning as in sec- 
tion 3(0) of the Small Business Act.“ 

(g) ENERGY POLICY ACT OF 1992.—Section 
3021 of the Energy Policy Act of 1992 (42 
U.S.C. 13556) 1s amended— 

(1) in subsection (a 

(A) in paragraph (2), by striking or“; 

(B) in paragraph (3), by striking the period 
and inserting “‘; or“; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

"(4) qualified small business concerns lo- 
cated in historically underutilized business 
zones.“; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

"(3) The term 'qualified small business 
concern located in a historically underuti- 
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lized business zone’ has the same meaning as 
in section 3(0) of the Small Business Act. 

(h) TITLE 49, UNITED STATES CODE.— 

(1) PROJECT GRANT APPLICATION APPROVAL 
CONDITIONED ON ASSURANCES ABOUT AIRPORT 
OPERATION.—Section 47107(e) of title 49. 
United States Code, is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting before 
the period or qualified small business con- 
cerns located in historically underutilized 
business zones (as that term is defined in 
section 3(0) of the Small Business Act)"; 

(B) in paragraph (4) 8), by inserting before 
the period or as a qualified small business 
concern located in a historically underuti- 
lized business zone (as that term is defined in 
section 3(0) of the Small Business Act)"; and 

(C) in paragraph (6), by inserting or a 
qualified small business concern located in a 
historically underutilized business zone (as 
that term is defined in section 3(0) of the 
Small Business Act)" after “disadvantaged 
individual". 

(2) MINORITY AND DISADVANTAGED BUSINESS 
PARTICIPATION.—Section 47113 of title 49, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting a semicolon; 

(ii) in paragraph (2), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting **; and"; and 

(iii) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

() the term ‘qualified small business con- 
cern located in a historically underutilized 
business zone' has the same meaning as in 
section 3(0) of the Small Business Act.“; and 

(B) in subsection (b), by inserting before 
the period or qualified small business con- 
cerns located in historically underutilized 
business zones”. 

HISTORICALLY UNDERUTILIZED BUSINESS ZONE 
ACT OF 1995—SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 

Historically Undercutilized Business Zone 
Act of 1995, hereinafter referred to as the 
“HUBZone Act of 1995." 

SECTION 2. HISTORICALLY UNDERUTILIZED 
BUSINESS ZONES 
Definitions— 

Historically Underutilized Business Zone 
(HUBZone) is any area located within a 
qualified metropolitan statistical area or 
qualified non-metropolitan area. 

Small business concern located in a His- 
torically Underutilized Business Zone is a 
small business whose principal office is lo- 
cated in a HUBZone and whose workforce in- 
cludes at least 35% of its employees from one 
or more HUBZones. 

Qualified Metropolitan Statistical Area is 
an area where not less than 50% of the house- 
holds have an income of less than 60% of the 
metropolitan statistical area median gross 
income as determined by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Qualified Non-metropolitan Area is an area 
where the household income is less than 80% 
of the non-metropolitan area median gross 
income as determined by the Bureau of the 
Census of the Department of Commerce. 

Qualified Small Business Concern must 
certify in writing to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA) that it (a) is located in a 
HUBZone, (b) will comply with subcontract- 
ing rules in the Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tions (FAR), (c) will insure that not less 
than 50% of the contract cost will be per- 
formed by the Qualified Small Business. 
Contracting preferences— 


Contract Set-Aside to a qualified small 
business located in a HUBZone can be made 
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by a procuring agency if it determines that 
2 or more qualified small businesses will sub- 
mit offers for the contract and the award can 
be made at a fair market price. 

Sole-source Contracts can be awarded to a 
qualified small business if it submits a rea- 
sonable and responsive offer and is deter- 
mined by SBA to be a responsible contractor. 
Sole-source contracts cannot exceed $5 mil- 
lion. 

10% Price Evaluation Preference in full 
and open competition can be made on behalf 
of the Qualified Small Business if its offer is 
not more than 10% higher than the other of- 
feror, so long as it is not a small business 
concern. 

Enforcement; penalties 

The SBA Administrator or his designee 
shall establish a system to verify certifi- 
cations made by HUBZone small businesses 
to include random inspections and proce- 
dures relating to disposition of any chal- 
lenges to the accuracy of any certification. If 
SBA determines that a small business con- 
cern may have misrepresented its status as a 
HUBZone small business, it shall be subject 
to prosection under title 18, section 1001, 
U.S.C., False Certifications, and title 31, sec- 
tions 3729-3733, U.S.C., False Claims Act. 

SECTION 3. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 

AMENDMENTS TO THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT 
HUBZone preference 

The Small Business Act is amended to give 
qualified small business concerns located in 
HUBZones a higher preference than small 
business concerns owned and controlled by 
socially and economically disadvantaged in- 
dividuals (8(a) contractors). 

HUBZone goals 

This section sets forth government-wide 
goals for awarding government contracts to 
qualified small business. In Fiscal Year 1997, 
the goal will be not less than 1% of the total 
value of all prime contracts awarded to 
qualified small businesses located in 
HUBZones. In FY 1998, this goal will increase 
to 2%; in FY 1999, it will be 3%; and it will 
reach 4% in FY 2000 and each year there- 
after. 

Offenses and penalties 

This section provides that anyone who 
misrepresents any entity as being a qualified 
small business in order to obtain a govern- 
ment contract or subcontract can be fined up 
to $500,000 and imprisoned for not more than 
10 years and be subject to the administrative 
remedies prescribed by the Program Fraud 
Civil Remedies Act of 1986 (31 U.S.C. 3801- 
3812). 

SECTION 4. OTHER TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

This section makes technical amendments 
to other federal government agency pro- 
grams that have traditionally provided con- 
tract set asides and preferences to disadvan- 
taged small business by expanding each pro- 
gram to include small business located in an 
Historically Underutilized Business Zone. 


By Mr. LAUTENBERG: 

S. 1575. A bill to improve rail trans- 
portation safety, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

THE RAIL SAFETY ACT OF 1996 
e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
today I introduce legislation, the Rail 
Safety Act of 1996, to improve railroad 
safety. 

Mr. President, over the last 2 weeks, 
there has been a rash of railroad acci- 
dents, including two involving large 
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numbers of passengers. The first of 
these accidents occurred in my home 
State of New Jersey on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 9. In the middle of the morning 
rush hour, two New Jersey Transit 
commuter trains collided outside of 
Secaucus, NJ. The crash killed two en- 
gineers and one passenger, and injured 
more than 235 others. The trains were 
carrying more than 700 passengers 
combined, and the death and injury 
toll easily could have been much high- 
er. 
One week later, right here in the 
Capital area, 11 people lost their lives 
when a Maryland commuter train col- 
lided with an Amtrak train. 

These accidents have revealed sig- 
nificant gaps in rail safety and the fail- 
ure to use existing technology to im- 
prove safety. I personally visited the 
site of the New Jersey crash and was 
chilled by the devastation. There is no 
way that one could see what happened 
in New Jersey and Maryland without 
feeling à great sense of responsibility 
about the need to improve the safety of 
our rail system. 

Each day, over half a million Ameri- 
cans use commuter railroads to get to 
work. Each year, Amtrak carries an 
additional 22 million passengers on its 
national routes. In addition to those 
who take the train are the millions of 
Americans who live near congested 
freight train routes which pose their 
own dangers during accidents, such as 
spills of hazardous materials and fires. 

I recognize that passenger rail serv- 
ice is among the safest forms of travel. 
And I think it important that we not 
scare the public into believing other- 
wise. At the same time, in my view, 
there is much we should be doing to 
make rail service more safe. 

Just consider our Nation's commit- 
ment to rail safety compared to our 
commitment to safety on commercial 
aircraft, which have the better safety 
record. On planes, there are elaborate 
safety procedures for each flight. 
Flight attendants explain emergency 
measures at the beginning of each trip. 
Automatic emergency mechanisms are 
required in each plane, highly sophisti- 
cated technology tells pilots when 
problems arise and emergency exits are 
well identified and easy to operate. 

By contrast, many of today’s railroad 
safety signals and procedures date back 
almost to the last century. For some 
reason, the technological revolution 
seems to have left rail safety back at 
the station. Compounding matters, 
much of our railroad regulatory system 
has been unchanged for decades. 

Congress should act promptly to ad- 
dress this problem. We need to review a 
wide variety of laws and regulations, 
with one overriding philosophy: The 
safety of our Nation’s rail passengers 
must come first. 

Just because railroad passengers only 
ride 32 inches off the ground does not 
mean they deserve less attention or 
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protection than those who ride 32,000 
feet above the ground. That does not 
mean we should rush to impose unreal- 
istic mandates that would drive up 
costs beyond the capacity to support 
changes. But, it still requires that we 
search for ways to take on the issues 
that have been allowed to drag on for 
too many years, while rail passengers 
continue to be exposed to danger un- 
necessarily. 

The Rail Safety Act of 1996 proposes 
important steps that I think we should 
take immediately. 

One of the most critical matters that 
we should address is the current law 
that establishes the hours of service 
that rail engineers may work. This law 
was developed in 1907 and has changed 
very little over the past 90 years. 
Under the law, it is perfectly legal for 
a locomotive engineer to work 24 hours 
in a 32-hour period. 

Mr. President, those kinds of hours, 
combined with the demands and 
stresses of an engineer’s job, is a recipe 
for disaster. We would never allow pi- 
lots or truck drivers to work these 
kinds of hours; restrictions on these 
operators are severe. Yet engineers, 
who are responsible for hundreds and 
hundreds of people at a time, continue 
to work under these archaic rules. 

The Federal Railroad Administration 
is in the process of studying the issue 
of fatigue, as is the industry. But those 
studies could be years from comple- 
tion. The adverse effect of fatigue on 
the ability of an individual to perform 
their job is well documented. We 
should act now. I believe the FRA 
should have the ability to regulate 
hours of service for railroad engineers. 
The FAA has authority to regulate 
hours of service for pilots and the Of- 
fice of Motor Carriers has the author- 
ity to regulate hours of service for 
commercial drivers. Why should the 
railroad industry be treated dif- 
ferently? 

My legislation would direct the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration, not later 
than 180 days after enactment of the 
bill to promulgate regulations con- 
cerning limitations on duty hours of 
train employees. The bill does not pre- 
judge the FRA's process. It encourages 
FRA to develop regulations in a nego- 
tiated rulemaking process so that the 
interests of all parties are fully rep- 
resented. My bill protects railroad em- 
ployees by prohibiting any FRA rules 
from being less stringent than the cur- 
rent hours of service law. This provi- 
sion will ensure that a future Adminis- 
tration could not abuse its discretion 
by actually increasing the burdens on 
engineers, contrary to congressional 
intent. 

Beyond changing the hours of service 
requirements, we need to explore ways 
to use technology to prevent rail acci- 
dents. For more than 75 years, auto- 
matic train control systems have been 
available that can warn engineers 
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about a missed signal and automati- 
cally stop the train. These systems are 
right in the train cab. Both visually 
and audibly these automatic train con- 
trolsystems remind the engineer about 
their latest signal. In fact, such sys- 
tems were installed on virtually our 
entire rail network years ago. Unfortu- 
nately, that technology has been re- 
moved from most tracks, and no relat- 
ed technology was in place to prevent 
the accidents in New Jersey and Mary- 
land. This situation cannot be allowed 
to continue. 

Mr. President, I recognize that we 
Should be careful before mandating the 
automatic train control system if more 
advanced, satellite-based technology 
will be available in the immediate fu- 
ture. But, we cannot continue to drift. 
Therefore, my bill directs the FRA, not 
later than 1 year after the date of en- 
actment, to determine the feasibility 
of satellite-based train control systems 
to provide positive train control for 
railroad systems in the United States. 
Positive train control systems use a 
constant flow of information to antici- 
pate potentially dangerous situations 
and order the appropriate measures 
long before an accident might occur. 

Under this legislation, all rail sys- 
tems would be required to install auto- 
mated train control technology. How- 
ever, this requirement would be waived 
for those systems that establish, to the 
satisfaction of the Department of 
Transportation, that they will install 
an effective satellite-based train con- 
trol system not later than the year 
2001. This seems a reasonable period to 
me, though I would invite comments 
from interested parties on whether a 
different period would be more appro- 
priate. 

Mr. President, we need to make a 
judgment about the prospects for the 
new satellite-based train control tech- 
nology, one way or the other. Other- 
wise, we will find ourselves back here 
again in another few years, asking the 
same questions while families grieve 
and others lie in pain in hospital beds. 

Another set of issues raised by the 
two passenger accidents is emergency 
escape, crash worthiness of passenger 
cars, fuel tank integrity, and signal 
placement. All have contributed to the 
loss of life and injury. 

My bill would direct the FRA to ex- 
amine the possibility of developing 
automatic escape systems. Not later 
than 1 year after the date of enactment 
of my bill, the Department of Trans- 
portation would be required to com- 
plete a study of the technical, struc- 
tural, and economic feasibility of auto- 
matic train escape devices. If the re- 
port is positive, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to promulgate regulations in 
this area. 

Mr. President, there is reliable, off- 
the-shelf technology that is used to in- 
flate air bags during violent auto- 
mobile accidents. That same tech- 
nology could be used to automatically 
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open escape routes in violent train ac- 
cidents. Such technology might have 
saved the lives of passengers in the 
Maryland accident, who apparently 
survived the crash, but who were un- 
able to escape the fire and smoke. 

Another step I am proposing is to 
have FRA establish minimum safety 
standards for locomotive fuel tanks. 
Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of my bill, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation would be re- 
quired to establish minimum safety 
standards for fuel tanks of locomotives 
that take into consideration environ- 
mental protection and public safety. 
The Secretary would be given the au- 
thority to limit the applicability of the 
standards to new locomotives. 

The Maryland accident demonstrated 
the terrifying nature of fuel-fed fires. 
Many in the industry already are in- 
vesting in less vulnerable fuel tank 
configurations. But we need to ensure 
in the future that no locomotives have 
the kind of exposed, vulnerable fuel 
tank that contributed to the Maryland 
disaster. 

It is also important to ensure tha. 
passenger rail cars are produced and 
configured in à safe manner. Not later 
than 1 year after the date of enactment 
of my bill, the Department of Trans- 
portation would be required to deter- 
mine whether to promulgate regula- 
tions to require crash posts at the cor- 
ners of rail passengers cars, safety lo- 
comotives on rail passenger trains, and 
minimum  crashworthiness standards 
for passenger cab cars. 

The death toll in both the New Jer- 
sey and Maryland accidents might have 
been less if the passenger compart- 
ments were stronger or if some had not 
been exposed by the lack of a loco- 
motive at the front of the train. Am- 
trak is investigating the possibility of 
using decommissioned locomotives at 
the front of their push trains in order 
to provide engineers with a safe plat- 
form from which to work and to pro- 
vide additional protection to the first 
passenger car in case of a collision. The 
National Transportation Safety Board 
has suggested that passenger cars be 
equipped with crash posts at the corner 
of each car. 

The FRA is developing new safety 
standards for rail cars. My bill would 
direct the FRA to consider crash posts 
and safety locomotives, and to make a 
specific finding about these alter- 
natives. 

Also, after touring the scene of New 
Jersey Transit’s sideswipe accident, I 
am convinced that unprotected pas- 
senger cab cars should be held to a 
higher standard than other passenger 
cars. The bill therefore requires FRA 
to evaluate the possibility of establish- 
ing minimum crashworthiness stand- 
ards for these passenger cab cars, and 
to issue a report about their conclu- 
sions. 

In addition, the bill directs the FRA 
to look into signal placement. Not 
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later than 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of my bill, the Department of 
Transportation would be required to 
determine whether regulations should 
be promulgated to require that a signal 
be placed along a railway at each exit 
of a rail train station; and if prac- 
ticable, a signal be placed so that it is 
visible only to the train that the signal 
is designed to influence. If the study 
determines such regulations should be 
promulgated, the Department of Trans- 
portation is given the authority to pro- 
mulgate those regulations. Signals 
should be positioned in the best places 
possible to minimize human error. 

Mr. President, I recognize that some 
in the rail community may object to 
the costs of additional safety measures. 
And these costs cannot be ignored. 
Last year, Federal operating and cap- 
ital assistance to transit agencies was 
cut by some 20 percent from the pre- 
vious year’s funding level. This reduc- 
tion represented the single largest cut 
of any transportation mode in the 
Transportation appropriations bill. 

Our Nation derives economic, social, 
and environmental benefits from public 
transit agencies. We expect these agen- 
cies to provide safe services. Yet, we 
cut their funding and then wonder why 
safety is affected. We must continue to 
support mass transit or else we will 
force commuters off relatively safe 
buses, subways, and trains and onto 
our Nation’s roads, which annually 
cause the premature death of some 
40,000 Americans. 

Mr. President, it remains critically 
important to improve rail safety. I 
challenge skeptics to visit with the 
families of loved ones who died in New 
Jersey and Maryland. See first hand 
what it means when we compromise on 
safety. You will not come away 
unmoved. 

Mr. President, we in the Congress 
have an obligation to protect the pub- 
lic. After the Chase, MD, accident of 
1987 Congress mobilized and quickly en- 
acted sweeping rail safety legislation. 
As a result, untold Americans have 
been saved through the mandated use 
of automatic train controls on the 
Northeast corridor, the creation of 
minimum federal standards for licens- 
ing of railroad engineers, certification 
requirements for predeparture inspec- 
tions and whistle blower protections 
for rail employees. I am proud of the 
part that I played in developing that 
legislation and believe that it has been 
very effective. However, more should 
be done. The lives and health of lit- 
erally millions of Americans are at 
stake. 

Mr. President, both the Washington 
and the New York editorials of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1996, make the case for in- 
creasing rail safety. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be inserted in the 
RECORD as part of my statement. 

I hope my colleagues will support 
this legislation. I believe it is a respon- 
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sible approach to rail safety that builds 
on the lessons we have learned from 
our Nation’s recent rail safety acci- 
dents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and addi- 
tional material be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1575 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Rail Safety 
Act of 1996". 

SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act, the following 
definitions shall apply: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term ''Adminis- 
trator” means the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration. 

(2) PASSENGER CAB CAR.—The term “pas- 
senger cab car means the leading cab car on 
a passenger train that does not have a loco- 
motive or safety locomotive at the front of 
the train. 

(3) SAFETY LOCOMOTIVE.—The term safety 
locomotive" means a cab-car locomotive 
(whether operational or not) that is used at 
the front of a rail passenger train to promote 
passenger safety. 

(4) SECRETARY.—The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Transportation. 

(5) TRAIN EMPLOYEE.—The term ''train em- 
ployee" has the same meaning as in section 
21101(5) of title 49, United States Code. 

SEC. 3. HOURS OF SERVICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator, shall promulgate regulations con- 
cerning limitations on duty hours of train 
employees that contain— 

(A) requirements concerning hours of work 
for train employees and interim periods 
available for rest that are no less stringent 
than the applicable requirements under sec- 
tion 21103 of title 49, United States Code, as 
in effect on the day before the effective date 
of subsection (b); and 

(B) any other related requirements that 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to 
protect public safety. 

(2) NEGOTIATED RULEMAKING.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In promulgating regula- 
tions under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall use negotiated rulemaking, unless the 
Secretary determines that the use of that 
process is not appropriate. 

(B) PROCEDURES FOR NEGOTIATED RULE- 
MAKING.—If the Secretary determines under 
subparagraph (A) that negotiated rule- 
making is appropriate, the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator, shall 
carry out the negotiated rulemaking in ac- 
cordance with the procedures under sub- 
chapter III of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(b) REPEAL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 21103 of títle 49, 
United States Code, is repealed. 

(2) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This subsection shall 
take effect on the date on which the Sec- 
retary promulgates final regulations under 
subsection (a). 

SEC. 4. SATELLITE-BASED TRAIN CONTROL SYS- 
TEMS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
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Secretary, acting through the Adminis- 
trator, shall conduct a study to determine 
the feasibility of requiring satellite-based 
train control systems to provide positive 
train control for railroad systems in the 
United States by January 1, 2001. 

(b) TIME FRAME FOR OPERATION; 
MATED TRAIN CONTROL SYSTEMS.— 

(1) REGULATIONS TO COVER IMPRACTICABIL- 
ITY OF SATELLITE-BASED TRAIN CONTROL SYS- 
TEMS.—Subject to paragraph (3) if, upon 
completion of the study conducted under 
subsection (a), the Secretary, acting through 
the Administrator, determines that the in- 
stallation of an effective satellite-based 
train control system referred to in sub- 
section (a) could not be accomplished prac- 
ticably by January 1, 2001, the Secretary 
shall promulgate regulations to require, as 
soon as practicable after the date of promul- 
gation of the regulations, the use of auto- 
mated train control technology that is avail- 
able on that date. 

(2) REGULATIONS TO COVER PRACTICABILITY 
OF SATELLITE-BASED TRAIN CONTROL SYS- 
TEMS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (3), 
if upon completion of the study conducted 
under subsection (a), the Secretary, acting 
through the Administrator, determines that 
the installation of an effective satellite- 
based train control system referred to in 
subsection (a) could be accomplished prac- 
ticably by January 1, 2001, the Secretary, in 
consultation with the Administrator, shall 
promulgate regulations to require, as soon as 
practicable after the date of promulgation of 
the regulations, the use of automated train 
control technology that is available on that 
date. 

(B) WAIVERS.—If the appropriate official of 
a railroad system establishes, to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary, and in a manner 
specified by the Secretary, that the railroad 
system will have in operation a satellite- 
based train control system by January 1, 
2001, the Secretary shall issue a waiver for 
that railroad system to waive the applica- 
tion of the regulations promulgated under 
subparagraph (A) for that railroad system, 
subject to terms and conditions established 
by the Secretary. 

(3) CONDITIONS.—In promulgating regula- 
tions under this subsection, the Secretary, in 
consultation with the Administrator, shall 
provide for any exceptions or conditions that 
the Secretary, in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator, determines to be necessary. 

(4) MONITORING.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary issues a 
waiver for a railroad system under paragraph 
(2)(B), the railroad system shall, during the 
period that the waiver is in effect, provide 
such information to the Secretary as the 
Secretary, acting through the Adminis- 
trator, determines to be necessary to mon- 
itor the compliance of the railroad system 
with the conditions of the waiver, including 
information concerning the progress of the 
railroad system in achieving an operational 
satellite-based train control system. 

(B) REVOCATION OF WAIVERS.—If, at any 
time during the period that a waiver issued 
under paragraph (2)(B) is in effect, the Sec- 
retary determines that the railroad system 
issued the waiver is not meeting the terms 
or conditions of the waiver, or is not likely 
to have in operation a satellite-based train 
control system by January 1, 2001, the Sec- 
retary shall revoke the waiver. 

SEC. 5. AUTOMATIC TRAIN ESCAPE DEVICE 
STUDY. 


AUTO- 


(a) STUDY.—Not later than 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary, 
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acting through the Administrator, shall con- 
duct a study of the technical, structural, and 
economic feasibility of automatic train es- 
cape devices. 

(b) REPORT.—Upon completion of the study 
conducted under this section, the Secretary, 
acting through the Administrator, shall— 

(1) prepare a report that contains the find- 
ings of the study; and 

(2) submit a copy of the report to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress. 

(c) REGULATIONS.—If, by the date specified 
in subsection (a), the Secretary makes a de- 
termination (on the basis of the findings of 
the study) that automatic train escape de- 
vices should be required on rail passenger 
trains, the Secretary, in consultation with 
the Administrator, shall, not later than 180 
days after such date, promulgate regulations 
to require automatic train escape devices on 
rail passenger trains as soon as practicable 
after the date of promulgation of the regula- 
tions. 

SEC. 6. LOCOMOTIVE FUEL TANKS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator, shall establish, by regulation, mini- 
mum safety standards for fuel tanks of loco- 
motives of rail passenger trains that take 
into consideration environmental protection 
and public safety. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—The Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator, may limit 
the applicability of the regulations promul- 
gated under subsection (a) to new loco- 
motives (as defined by the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator) if the Sec- 
retary determines that the limitation is ap- 
propriate. 

SEC. 7. PASSENGER CAR CRASH-WORTHINESS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator, shall determine whether to promul- 
gate regulations, for the purpose of protect- 
ing public safety, to— 

(1) require crash posts at the corners of rail 
passenger cars; 

(2) require safety locomotives on rail pas- 
senger trains; 

(3) establish minimum crash-worthiness 
standards for passenger cab cars; or 

(4) carry out any combination of para- 
graphs (1) through (3). 

(b) REGULATIONS.—If, the Secretary, acting 
through the Administrator, determines that 
promulgating any of the regulations referred 
to in subsection (a) are necessary to protect 
public safety, the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Administrator, shall, not later than 
180 days after such date, promulgate such 
regulations in final form, to take effect as 
soon as practicable after the date of promul- 
gation of the regulations. 

(c) REPORT.—If the Secretary determines 
under subsection (a) that taking any action 
referred to in paragraphs (1) through (3) of 
such subsection is not necessary to protect 
public safety, not later than the date of the 
determination, the Secretary shall submit a 
report to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress that provides the reasons for the 
determination. 

SEC. 8. SIGNAL PLACEMENT. 

(a) STUDY.—Not later than 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary, 
acting through the Administrator, shall con- 
duct a study of the placement of rail signals 
along railways. In conducting the study, the 
Secretary, acting through the Adminis- 
trator, shall determine whether regulations 
should be promulgated to require— 

(1) that a signal be placed along a railway 
at each exit of a rail station; and 
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(2) if practicable, that a signal be placed so 
that it is visible only to the train employee 
of a train that the signal is designed to influ- 
ence. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—If, upon completion of 
the study conducted under subsection (a), 
the Secretary determines that the regula- 
tions referred to in that subsection are nec- 
essary for the protection of public safety, the 
Secretary shall, not later than 180 days after 
the completion of the study, promulgate 
those regulations. 

(c) REPORT.—If, upon completion of the 
study conducted under subsection (a), the 
Secretary determines that promulgating any 
of the regulations referred to in subsection 
(a) is not necessary for the protection of pub- 
lic safety, not later than the date of comple- 
tion of the study, the Secretary shall submit 
a report to the appropriate committees of 
the Congress that provides the reasons for 
that determination. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1996] 
LESSONS FROM THE TRAIN DISASTER 

The horrifying details of death by fire and 
smoke—of people frantically seeking escape 
from a mangled commuter-train-turned-fur- 
nace Friday night—continue to prompt ques- 
tions about rail safety policies in general 
and about what happened in Silver Spring 
Specifically. Some answers must await the 
findings of investigators from the National 
Transportation Safety Board. But there are 
safety procedures, policies and equipment 
that have been the subjects of debate in the 
industry for years, and that haunt every au- 
topsy of a train wreck: 

Signals. What, if any, signals did engineer 
Richard Orr, aboard Maryland commuter 
train 286, notice or remember in the final 
miles before this train slammed into Am- 
trak's Capitol Limited? Before arriving in 
Kensington, he passed a signal that should 
have warned him to be prepared to stop. The 
signal system is considered highly reliable. 
But there is a more effective system that 
goes back to the 1920s: With it, even if the 
engineer fails to spot or continue to remem- 
ber the warning signal, he sees a small light 
in his cab, and each time his train goes 
through a restrictive signal he hears a whis- 
tle. Should he fail to push a lever to ac- 
knowledge the signal and then slow down or 
stop, the train would do so automatically. 
Why isn't every train equipped with this? 

They used to be—on any line that was to 
travel faster than 80 mph—under a 1947 Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order. But over 
time, railroads were permitted on a case-by- 
case basis to remove the system, in part be- 
cause the age of fast passenger trains was 
seen as ending. Besides, railroads argued 
that the systems were expensive and that 
the braking systems caused other safety 
problems for freight trains. Today's signal 
system for MARC, like those for most lines, 
does not provide automatic train control. 

Although railroads today have a better 
safety record than at any time in history, 
this history includes earlier crashes—in 
Seabrook, Prince George's County, in 1978 
and in Chase, Md., in 1987—that prompted 
the NTSB to recommend that all trains in 
the Northeast Corridor be equipped with 
automatic stopping devices. They now are. 

Passenger Escape. Yesterday, federal regu- 
lators issued emergency regulations that, in 
addition to setting 30 mph limits on non- 
automatic control lines for trains between a 
station stop and the first signal, included a 
call for more visible exit signs on train cars. 
Visible, uncomplicated instructions for open- 
ing windows, doors and escape routes ought 
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to be posted everywhere. How about instruc- 
tions on the back of every seat? 

Train Design. Though America's trains are 
among the sturdiest pieces of equipment 
moving on land or in the skies, there is the 
question of the Amtrak train's exposed die- 
sel fuel tanks, which splashed the fuel that 
ignited the terrible fire. Newer models don't 
have this feature; the sooner the old models 
are gone the better. 

"Push-Pull" The MARC train was being 
pushed by its locomotive, a common practice 
for quick back-and-forth runs. Passengers 
may feel safer with a locomotive in front of 
them, but there is no hard evidence that 
safety is compromised when it is pushing in- 
stead of pulling. 

Another issue affects public confidence in 
railroad travel: Maryland transit officials 
issued conflicting, inaccurate and constantly 
changing reports on the accident for hours 
Friday. At first they were telling television 
stations that no MARC passengers were in- 
volved; they gave out a telephone number 
that assured callers that no passengers on 
the train had been injured. This was occur- 
ring as televised scenes and witness accounts 
were indicating otherwise. Whatever MARC 
may have had as an emergency preparedness 
plan, it failed. Amtrak, on the other hand, 
seemed to be issuing as much information as 
it could. 

More questions are sure to arise as the 
fact-finding continues. A safe transportation 
system of any kind requires more than the 
mere recitation of probability statistics. 
Public confidence must be taken into ac- 
count not only by government regulators but 
also by the industry officials. 

[From the New York Tímes, Feb. 21, 1996] 

IN THE TRAIN WRECKS' AFTERMATH 

Two train collisions seven days apart have 
brought calamity to the ordinarily quiet and 
safe commuter systems of New York and 
Washington D.C. Federal and local officials 
are responding with intense investigations 
and emergency measures. They have already 
found some surprising soft spots in the rail 
network's safety rules and practices. 

New Jersey Transit, responding to the 
metropolitan region's worst commuter train 
crash in 38 years, quickly eliminated the 
nighttime split shift that enabled an engi- 
neer to work extra-long hours just before his 
train collided with another on Feb. 9. There 
was no need to await final analyses of what 
caused the accident to discontinue a work 
arrangement that was inherently hazardous. 

The authorities are still investigating the 
accident, but it appears that a train bound 
for Hoboken ran through yellow and red 
lights that should have warned the engineer 
to stop before entering tracks where an out- 
bound train had the right of way. The in- 
bound train's engineer, John DeCurtis, was 
operating during the morning rush hour at 
the end of a split shift that had started 14% 
hours earlier. He had a chance to rest five 
hours during the middle of the night, but 
with no cot or quiet space provided. Officials 
also need to weigh whether Mr. DeCurtis's 
safety record, which included two previous 
suspensions for running red lights, was a 
warning that should have been heeded, and 
whether the installation of automatic brak- 
ing systems should be accelerated to prevent 
such tragic accidents. 

Similarly in last Friday evening's collision 
between a  Washington-bound commuter 
train and an Amtrak train headed north 
from Washington, the absence of automatic 
train controls has already emerged as a safe- 
ty gap in the local system. Even more criti- 
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cally, the cars may have lacked fully oper- 
ational and clearly marked evacuation 
routes with the kind of safety instructions 
that might have prevented the death of eight 
young Job Corps trainees, who were killed 
along with three crew members. 

The signal system on the Maryland track 
was inadequate. There was a caution light 
just before a suburban station where the 
train was stopping anyway. but no similar 
light immediately after to remind the engi- 
neer not to accelerate to a high speed. The 
train rounded a bend and slammed into the 
Amtrak train that had been temporarily 
routed on the same tracks. 

The Transportation Department responded 
yesterday with belated but sensible stopgap 
rules. When a train leaves a station, engi- 
neers must proceed no faster than 30 miles 
an hour. They must call out to other crew 
members any warning signal they see. All 
the nation's railroads are instructed to test 
emergency exits and submit safety plans for 
Federal review. Clearly, many safety hazards 
need examination and correction as the re- 
sult of these two tragedies.e 


By Ms. MIKULSKI (for herself 
and Mr. SARBANES): 

S. 1576. A bill to provide that Federal 
employees who are furloughed or are 
noc yaid for performing essential serv- 
ices during a period of a lapse in appro- 
priations, may receive a loan, paid at 
their standard rate of compensation, 
from the Thrift Savings Fund, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

THE FURLOUGH RELIEF ACT OF 1996 

* Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, 
today, I am introducing legislation 
with Senator SARBANES called the Fur- 
lough Relief Act of 1996. Our bill would 
help Federal employees weather the 
storm during Government shutdowns 
by allowing them access to interest 
free loans from their Thrift Savings 
Plans. 

About the only thing that Federal 
employees can rely on today is uncer- 
tainty. During the last year we have 
seen one attack after another aimed at 
Federal workers. Between assaults on 
earned retirement benefits, downsizing, 
and furloughs, these dedicated people 
have to be wondering what's coming 
next. 

Today we are operating much of the 
Government under an emergency con- 
tinuing resolution. I fervently hope 
there wil not be another shutdown, 
and I will be doing all I can to prevent 
one from happening. But there is no 
guarantee that Federal employees will 
be able to go to work and earn their 
paychecks after this continuing resolu- 
tion expires on March 15. They could 
face yet another shutdown. That would 
mean more lost pay, more lost produc- 
tivity, and more uncertainty. 

I am a Federal employee Senator. I 
believe in honest pay for hard work, 
and I know of no group of Americans 
that works harder than our Federal 
employees. That is why I am introduc- 
ing legislation today that will help 
Federal employees who want to help 
themselves. 
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As my colleagues know, Federal em- 
ployees currently are allowed to bor- 
row from their tax deferred Thrift Sav- 
ings Plans for reasons such as further- 
ing their education, buying a home, or 
undergoing a medical procedure. How- 
ever, the approval process for a TSP 
loan can take weeks. There is also no 
guarantee that the loan will be ap- 
proved, and if it is approved, the bor- 
rower must pay interest when paying 
back the loan. 

The Furlough Relief Act of 1996 
would allow furloughed Federal em- 
ployees to be automatically eligible for 
a TSP loan from their account during 
any Government shutdown. This loan 
would continue to be paid as long as 
the employee remains on furlough. It 
would help Federal employees make up 
for lost wages. When a furlough ends, 
the employee would be able to pay 
back the loan without interest. 

The Furlough Relief Act will cut 
through the redtape of the TSP loan 
process. It will provide a dependable 
source of income for Federal employees 
who have been denied their pay, and it 
will finally give a break to dedicated 
people who have not had many breaks 
in the past year. 

I think it’s time to stop these as- 
saults on Federal employees. We can- 
not continue to devalue Government 
workers and at the same time expect 
Government to work better. In my 
State of Maryland, there are thousands 
of Federal employees making Govern- 
ment work better and making a dif- 
ference in the lives of all Americans. I 
salute them, and I dedicate myself to 
making a difference in their lives.e 


By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself 
and Mr. SARBANES): 

S. 1577. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the National Historical Publi- 
cations and Records Commission for 
fiscal years 1998, 1999, 2000, and 2001; to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS AND 
RECORDS COMMISSION REAUTHORIZATION ACT 
OF 1996 

è Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, it is a 

great pleasure for me to today intro- 

duce a bill to reauthorize the functions 
of the National Historical Publications 

and Records Commission on which I 

serve. I am pleased to be joined by my 

good friend and colleague, Senator 

SARBANES. Senator SARBANES and I 

have a long association with the Com- 

mission. 

This important organization, closely 
associated with the National Archives 
and Records Administration, has been 
diligently performing some of the most 
vital archival preservation work in the 
country. Realizing the importance of 
preserving historical works and collec- 
tions, Congress established the Na- 
tional Historical Publications and 
Records Commission in 1934. Its pur- 
pose was to collect, edit, and publish 
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the papers of the Founding Fathers, 
the writings of other distinguished 
Americans, and the documentary his- 
tories of the First Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, and the process of the 
ratification of the Constitution. In 
1974, Congress expanded the Commis- 
sion's responsibilities to include pro- 
viding advice and assistance to public 
and private institutions in the develop- 
ment and administration of archival 
systems. In the same year, the NHPRC 
established a Historical Records Advi- 
sory Board in each State to help co- 
ordinate overall preservation strate- 
gies and to ensure that the Commission 
would have a strong Federal-State 
partnership for its records pro 

Today, the National Historical Publi- 
cations and Records Commission has 
not strayed from its original mission. 
The NHPRC continues to screen and 
determine the historical works it con- 
siders appropriate for preserving or 
publishing. The Commission admin- 
isters grants to projects dedicated to 
preserving annals essential for histori- 
cal research, publishing historical pa- 
pers, and archiving nationally signifi- 
cant records. Without the preservation 
of these invaluable records, historians 
have little hope of accurately analyz- 
ing our Nation's history. Another im- 
portant aspect of the Commission's ob- 
jective is to encourage and instruct 
local agencies, schools, museums, and 
individuals to forge ahead in their ac- 
tions to preserve and publish historical 
works; the tasks facing archival insti- 
tutions, manuscript depositories, and 
Scholars require more than the valiant 
efforts of a single Federal Commission. 
The valuable work of the Commission 
is a very good example of a healthy 
partnership between public and private 
institutions, Federal and State agen- 
cies. The NHPRC pays no more than 
one-third of the funds of the projects 
that it supports. Thus, the program is 
one of aiding and working closely with 
individuals and local institutions dedi- 
cated to preserving important facets of 
our history. 

The number of records that the Com- 
mission has preserved and published is 
an impressive tribute to its efficient 
organization. To date, the NHPRC has 
supported 1,056 archival projects in all 
50 States, three territories, and the 
District of Columbia. These projects 
have published 717 documentary vol- 
umes. Recent project grants have gone 
to an agency in Illinois to preserve 
Abraham Lincoln's legal papers and to 
& center in Atlanta to publish the pa- 
pers of Martin Luther King, Jr. In addi- 
tion, the Commission has produced 
8,280 reels of microfilm as well as 1,822 
microfiche. Finally, the NHPRC has 
supported a total of 274 documentary 
editing projects. As the numbers sug- 
gest, the Commission has been quite 
successful in its mission to preserve 
and publish the Nation's historical 
works. 
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The bill Iam introducing today seeks 
to extend authorization of appropria- 
tions for an additional 4 years in 
amounts up to $10 million annually. 
This appropriation would cover fiscal 
years 1998, 1999, 2000, and 2001. One hun- 
dred percent of the appropriations go 
entirely toward project grants; the Na- 
tional Archives bears the administra- 
tive costs. The American public may be 
assured that their investment is well 
spent by the NHPRC. 

Passage of this important legislation 
will reassure America’s community of 
scholars, librarians, and archivists 
working closely with the NHPRC that 
Congress is committed to the impor- 
tant mission of the Commission. In the 
past, Congress has clearly supported 
the work of the NHPRC and has recog- 
nized the importance of the Commis- 
sion’s efforts to ensure that the words, 
thoughts, and ideas of our Nation’s his- 
toric individuals are collected from 
fragile or deteriorating source material 
and placed in books or on microfilm. 
Passage of this bill will ensure that 
present and future generations of in- 
quisitive minds will have access to our 
history 

Mr. , President, this bill will allow the 
NHPRC to continue its valuable work 
for the next 4 years—work that will be 
of the utmost benefit to scholars, re- 
searchers, libraries, and the public. Our 
Nation's history needs to be preserved, 
and the future generations of Ameri- 
cans deserve the right to have accurate 
records of their past. The preservation 
of our historical documents will pro- 
tect and enrich our Nation's wonderful 
history. I am proud to be a sponsor of 
this legislation and confident in urging 
my colleagues to give their support to 
this important legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1577 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE NATIONAL HISTORI- 


CAL PUBLICATIONS AND RECORDS 
COMMISSION. 

Section 2504(f)(1) of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (F) by striking out 

and" after the semicolon; 

(2) in subparagraph (G) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraphs: 

H) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; 

(J) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1999; 

‘“*(J) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 2000; and 

(E) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 2001. 

e Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today with Senator 
HATFIELD in introducing legislation to 
reauthorize the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission 
for 4 years. 
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It has been my privilege to alternate 
with Senator HATFIELD in serving as 
the representative of the U.S. Senate 
on the National Historical Publications 
and Records Commission, Senator HAT- 
FIELD represented the Senate from 1983 
to 1988, and I succeeded him until my 
term expired last year. The Commis- 
sion has had strong bipartisan support 
throughout its history, and I trust will 
continue to do so. 

The NHPRC's statutory mandate is 
to promote the preservation and use of 
America's historical legacy. The work 
of the NHPRC assures all Americans 
that the history of our Nation will be 
documented, that vital historical 
records will be kept safe, and that his- 
torians and others will have ready ac- 
cess to those records. 

Grants awarded through the National 
Historical Publications and Records 
Commission are producing valuable re- 
sults. In my own State of Maryland, 
the Commission is helping scholars 
edit, and presses publish, editions of 
papers that document the emanci- 
pation of slaves and the careers of im- 
vortant historical figures. 

Other important discoveries have re- 
sulted from grants awarded to scholars 
by the Commission. For example, 
NHPRC grants resulted recently in the 
discovery of the longest document yet 
known that Abraham Lincoln wrote in 
his own hand, a group of letters written 
to James Madison by a famous jurist in 
the era of our revolution, an the origi- 
nal drawing made by Architect William 
Thornton for the ground plan of the 
U.S. Capitol. 

Although the Commission has been 
doing this work since it was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1934, its efforts 
remain relevant to today’s concerns. 
We have seen States and local govern- 
ments across the country, with advice 
and assistance from the Commission, 
establish archival programs. We have 
seen the Commission launch several 
projects to deal with the growing prob- 
lem facing archivists in controlling 
and accessing valuable electronic 
records, and helping historians make 
their documentary editions accessible 
electronically on the Internet. 

Mr. President, it is important that 
the Commission continue its respected 
work in preserving the heritage of our 
Nation. The reauthorization legislation 
I am joining Senator HATFIELD in in- 
troducing is a practical and important 
step in ensuring continuity of the Na- 
tional Historical Publications and 
Records Commission. I urge my col- 
leagues to join us in ensuring its swift 
passage.e 


By Mr. FRIST (for himself and 


Mr. HARKIN): 

S. 1578. A bill to amend the Individ- 
uals With Disabilities Education Act to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1997 through 2002, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 
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THE INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1996 

Mr. FRIST. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased and proud to introduce the 
Individuals With Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act Amendments of 1996. These 
amendments will guide our actions 
into the next century as we plan and 
secure educational opportunities for 
over 5 million American children with 
disabilities. Many recent polls have 
ranked education as one of the top con- 
cerns of Americans. These polls are a 
wakeup call. We must help America’s 
children succeed and be able to dem- 
onstrate that they have succeeded. We 
must find ways to affect the culture of 
education, not through intrusive man- 
dates, but through incentives for part- 
nership and innovation. We must not 
give up on any child. We must view 
planning a child’s education as a col- 
laborative process. These important 
goals are the basis of the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Individuals With Disabil- 
ities Education Act, commonly re- 
ferred to as IDEA. 

As everyone knows I am new to this 
business of drafting Federal legisla- 
tion. I am not new to the effects of 
Federal legislation on individual lives. 
In my surgical practice, I have some- 
times been able to save lives because of 
Federal legislation and sometimes in 
spite of the barriers such legislation 
imposed on my efforts. 

Thus, I take my responsibility as 
chairman of the Disability Policy Sub- 
committee very seriously. I am grate- 
ful for the partnership of my colleague 
from Iowa, Senator Tom HARKIN, who 
was a partner in the entire process, and 
whose past leadership of this sub- 
committee was and is an inspiration. 

I have been both cautious and careful 
as I have weighed recommendations for 
amendments bought to me to change 
IDEA. 

THE RIGHT OF A CHILD WITH A DISABILITY TO AN 
EDUCATION IS PRESERVED 

IDEA is a civil rights statute. It 
guarantees access to a free appropriate 
public education for children with dis- 
abilities. This understanding was es- 
tablished clearly in the predecessor to 
IDEA, Public Law 94-142, which was en- 
acted in 1975. IDEA is founded in the 
14th amendment of the Constitution, 
which is the equal protection clause. 
This connection is reinforced through 
20 years of case law and bipartisan leg- 
islative history. The IDEA amend- 
ments introduced today will not under- 
mine the civil right of any child with a 
disability to a free appropriate public 
education. 

Public Law 94-142 was based on five 
principles. 

First, educational planning for a 
child with a disability should be done 
on an individual basis. Public Law 94- 
142 required that an individualized edu- 
cation program [IEP] be developed for 
each child with a disability. 

Second, parents of a child with a dis- 
ability should participate in the devel- 
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opment of their child’s IEP. Public 
Law 94-142 required such participation. 

Third, decisions about a child’s eligi- 
bility and education should be based on 
objective and accurate information. 
Public Law 94-142 required evaluation 
of a child to establish his or her need 
for special education and related serv- 
ices and to determine the child's 
progress. 

Fourth, if appropriate for a child 
with a disability, he or she should be 
educated in general education with 
necessary services and supports. Public 
Law 94-142 required educational place- 
ments based on such determinations. 

Fifth, parents and educators should 
have a means of resolving differences 
about a child’s eligibility, IEP, edu- 
cational placement, or other aspects of 
the provision of a free appropriate pub- 
lic education to the child. Public Law 
94-142 required that if the parents of a 
child requested one, they were entitled 
to an impartial due process hearing. 
And, if differences between parents and 
educators could not be resolved 
through administrative proceedings 
such as > local due process hearing or 
a State-level review of the facts in the 
situation, either side could use court to 
settle the matter. In 1986, the law was 
amended to clarify that the Federal 
courts have the power to require the 
awarding of attorneys’ fees to parents 
who prevail in administrative proceed- 
ings or court actions. 

The amendments offered today will 
not undermine any of these five prin- 
ciples or their manifestation in IDEA. 

In fact, this reauthorization of IDEA 
reinforces its basic principles and adds 
to the law a viable set of tools with 
which to help adults help children with 
disabilities prepare for a successful fu- 
ture. 

FOCUSED ACCOUNTABILITY EXPECTED 

The amendments address account- 
ability. People involved in educational 
planning for a child with a disability 
will be expected to show results—where 
a child is and where a child is going in 
terms of the general education curricu- 
lum. How does he or she do in the 
classroom? How does he or she do on 
local or statewide assessments of stu- 
dent progress? Is a child getting appro- 
priate services and supports to dem- 
onstrate what he or she knows and can 
do? The amendments reshape expecta- 
tions for children with disabilities and 
create a common frame of reference— 
the general education curriculum. 
Most children with disabilities can 
learn and benefit from the general edu- 
cation curriculum. Some may need to 
learn it at a slower pace or in a modi- 
fied form. Some may need to dem- 
onstrate what they have learned in a 
different way than their peers. None- 
theless, they can learn and therefore, 
should have the opportunity to learn, 
what their brothers, sisters, and 
friends are learning. 

Unless we secure the general edu- 
cation curriculum as the educational 
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anchor for most children with disabil- 
ities, their ability to succeed on dis- 
trict-wide and statewide assessments of 
student progress will be jeopardized. If 
they fail or perform poorly on such as- 
sessments, because they were taught 
from a watered-down general education 
curriculum or a different curriculum, 
we are reinforcing the beliefs of people 
who say that children with disabilities 
cannot learn as much or as well as 
other children. We also are reinforcing 
the beliefs of people who prefer sepa- 
rate educational opportunities for chil- 
dren with disabilities. Moreover, if 
children are taught from a watered- 
down general education curriculum or 
a different curriculum, we may inad- 
vertently create a justification for ig- 
noring children with disabilities when 
undertaking school reform initiatives. 

If the general education curriculum 
is the focus for planning for a child 
with a disability, it will improve com- 
munication throughout the system—a 
child with a disability and peers, edu- 
cators and the child’s parents, special 
education teachers and general teach- 
ers, related services professionals and 
teachers, and parents of children with 
and without disabilities. Such a focus 
also will affect expenditures and uses 
of personnel. The emphasis will shift to 
what services and supports are nec- 
essary in order for a child with a dis- 
ability to succeed in the general edu- 
cation curriculum. This shift may save 
a school district money, while continu- 
ing an appropriate education for a 
child with a disability. Lines of respon- 
sibility will blend—the question will 
become—‘‘How do we make the general 
education curriculum work for a par- 
ticular child with a disability?” If this 
blending of responsibility takes off, 
and I believe it will work, not only will 
children with disabilities benefit, but 
children at risk will benefit, because 
personnel will acquire new skills and 
supports that equip them to serve all 
children. 

CULTURE IN THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

CHANGED 

The amendments will affect the cul- 
ture of schools—to create new bases for 
teamwork, to reinforce existing part- 
nerships, and to provide incentives to 
view the delivery of educational serv- 
ices to children with disabilities not as 
a distinct, separate mandate, but as an 
integral part of the overall business of 
education. I come to this conclusion 
from personal experience. 

Giving an individual a new heart, a 
chance at a longer life with quality, is 
the ultimate high. When that moment 
comes, I am filled with powerful emo- 
tions—pride, love, prayers of thanks, 
satisfaction, and a profound apprecia- 
tion of the power of teamwork. Reach- 
ing that moment and the critical ones 
that follow it is not possible without 
teamwork, involving the transplant re- 
cipient, the donor’s bereaved family, 
the organ donor coordinator, medical, 
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surgical, technical and nursing staff, 
counselors, and the recipient's family. 
This process is long, complex, emo- 
tional and risky, but it is not a con- 
test. Everyone has a common goal. In- 
formation is compiled and analyzed. 
Options are considered. Differences are 
aired. Decisions are made. 

As I became engaged in the reauthor- 
ization of IDEA I realized that plan- 
ning the education of any child with a 
disability should not be viewed as a 
contest, but as an opportunity for 
teamwork. The bill includes many pro- 
visions which encourage and reinforce 
teamwork. Parents will be a source of 
information when compiling evalua- 
tion data on a child suspected of hav- 
ing or known to have a disability. Par- 
ents will have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in all meetings in which deci- 
sions which affects their child's edu- 
cation are made. Parents of children 
with disabilities will have the oppor- 
tunity to help develop school-based im- 
provement plans designed to expand 
and improve educational experiences 
for their children. Teachers—those who 
do or could work with disabled chil- 
dren—will be involved in providing and 
interpreting information on the edu- 
cational and social strengths, progress, 
and needs of children with disabilities, 
which would be used in IEP meetings. 

School districts will see a substantial 
reduction in paperwork under IDEA 
and will have increased flexibility on 
the use of personnel and the fiscal 
tracking of the use of personnel. Be- 
cause of these amendments we will see 
more reasons for educators and parents 
to have common goals; fewer reasons 
for administrators to call IDEA bur- 
densome; more general and special edu- 
cation teachers and related services 
personnel working together; more chil- 
dren with disabilities succeeding in the 
general education curriculum; more 
children with disabilities participating 
in school reform initiatives; and most 
important, more children at risk of 
failure will succeed. 

We will not see these changes over- 
night. They will take time. The amend- 
ments to IDEA restructure the 14 dis- 
cretionary or support programs—total- 
ing $254 million in authorizations—to 
facilitate and realize these changes, as 
well as others. Thirty million dollars 
are authorized for a new Systems 
Change State Grant Program. States 
wil compete for access to these dol- 
lars. The purpose of this grant program 
is to provide funds to help States to ad- 
dress problems that have statewide im- 
plications. For example, States could 
use grant awards to design effective 
ways for general education and special 
education teachers to work in the same 
classrooms; to develop effective within- 
School options for addressing behaviors 
subject to school disciplinary meas- 
ures; or to arrange effective transitions 
for children with disabilities from 
early intervention to preschool pro- 
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grams, from high school to the adult 
world, or at other important times in à 
child's life. 

The amendments clearly link funding 
for personnel training and research to 
the needs of children with disabilities, 
their families, school personnel, and 
school districts. Any institution that 
seeks a training grant will be obligated 
to identify a personnel shortage that 
they intend to address. Any institution 
that seeks to train teachers to work 
with blind children must teach trainees 
how to teach Braille. 

With regard to research grants, I ap- 
preciate the fact that research takes 
extended effort. Research results are 
never immediate and are often modest 
building blocks toward some broader 
area of knowledge. Research infra- 
structure requires a sustained, predict- 
able commitment to funding. However, 
the amendments offered today expect 
researchers to keep their eye on the 
child in the classroom, the teacher in 
the classroom, the principal in the 
School, the child's parents, the school 
district, or the State education agency. 
Researchers will be expected to provide 
information that benefits children with 
disabilities, their teachers, or other 
targeted audiences. Practical research 
will be valued. Through this reauthor- 
ization, the allocation of research dol- 
lars wil emphasize lines of inquiry 
that will result in information that 
teachers or others can use to help chil- 
dren with disabilities succeed in the 
general education curriculum. 

The amendments also sustain and 
strengthen the Federal support for in- 
formation that helps children with dis- 
abilities, their parents, teachers, relat- 
ed service personnel, early interven- 
tion professionals, administrators, re- 
searchers, teacher trainers, and others 
learn about, access, and use state-of- 
the-art tools and strategies to be effec- 
tive as partners in the business of edu- 
cation. The amendments require grant- 
ees who are involved in the business of 
information gathering and dissemina- 
tion and the grantees who are respon- 
sible for technical assistance to make a 
difference—to know their audiences, to 
provide them with information and as- 
sistance that they need and can use, 
and to verify that their efforts count- 
ed, not just in terms of numbers of peo- 
ple reached or pieces of paper dissemi- 
nated, but in terms of lives changed. 

I certainly know the difference be- 
tween an established and an experi- 
mental surgical procedure, and I know 
what it takes to teach new techniques 
to professionals across the country, 
and to do it well. It is my hope that the 
standards of information and dissemi- 
nation and technical assistance 
achieved in medicine will come to be 
expected within the professional com- 
munity serving infants, toddlers, chil- 
dren, and youth with disabilities. I 
think it is reasonable to expect that 
when anyone asks for information or 
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assistance from a federally funded 
source, that source is prepared to say, 
“This will work; or, this will work if 
certain conditions are present; or, this 
works 50 percent of the time; or this 
might work." This reauthorization 
moves us toward increased confidence 
in the information requested, received, 
or offered under information dissemi- 
nation and technical assistance activi- 
ties funded through IDEA. With in- 
creased confidence will come the op- 
portunity to be à better equipped par- 
ticipant and partner in the identifica- 
tion, evaluation, selection or design of 
educational opportunities for children 
with disabilities. 

HELPING EACH CHILD IS AN INVESTMENT IN THE 

FUTURE 

The amendments also address an- 
other priority of many Americans—in- 
tervening in the lives of children before 
they fail, before they are labeled, or be- 
fore they are lost. Effective interven- 
tion and targeted prevention are 
themes that cut across many of the 
provisions in the reauthorization of 
IDEA. 

Early intervention. The bill reau- 
thorizes part H, the Early Intervention 
Program, in IDEA. Part H was origi- 
nally enacted in 1986. This program, in 
which all States participate, has been 
extremely effective in reaching infants 
and toddlers with disabilities early in 
their young lives, often at birth. This 
early intervention program helps these 
small ones, and their parents, unlock 
their abilities and become prepared to 
realize maximum benefits from their 
later preschool and school experiences. 

The amendments direct the Federal 
Government to develop a model defini- 
tion and service delivery standards for 
infants and toddlers at risk of being de- 
velopmentally delayed. Early interven- 
tion professionals are very successful 
at diagnosing and serving infants and 
toddlers with disabilities, that is, dis- 
abilities which are discernable before, 
during, or shortly after birth. These 
professionals are experienced in devel- 
oping appropriate intervention strate- 
gies for such children. They are less 
successful in identifying infants and 
toddlers who show more subtle signs 
indicative of later disability. I antici- 
pate that the model definition and 
service standards, which will draw 
from the experiences of States which 
currently are serving at-risk popu- 
lations, eventually will provide early 
intervention professionals with the 
tools to identify and reach greater 
numbers of at-risk infants and tod- 
dlers. 

The amendments also give States in- 
creased administrative flexibility with 
regard to the transition of a child from 
an early intervention program funded 
by part H into a preschool program 
funded by section 619 of part B of IDEA. 
This flexibility will provide an incen- 
tive to focus on what is best for à par- 
ticular child—allowing the child to re- 
main in an early intervention program 
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after his or her third birthday during a 
School year and to transition to a pre- 
School program in the next school year. 
This flexibility permits the child's in- 
dividualized family services plan 
[IFSP] to be the child's ISP until plan- 
ning is done for the next school year. 

As a surgeon I understand the impor- 
tance and effect of early intervention 
in a medical situation. As a Senator I 
have been reminded of the benefits of 
Headstart and have witnessed the bene- 
fits of early intervention and preschool 
programs at the Kennedy Institute at 
Vanderbilt University. I have no doubt 
that as we continue to invest Federal 
funds in the very young lives of infants 
and toddlers with disabilities, we will 
deliver to our schools children who can 
learn more easily, participate more 
fully, and be less distinguishable from 
their peers in terms of expectations, 
progress, and friendships. 

Labeling deemphasized. These 
amendments lessen the need for and 
meaning of labels. School districts will 
be required to report the number of 
children with IEP's, and the number of 
students in each of two placement cat- 
egories. They will not be required to 
continue reporting the numbers of chil- 
dren in twelve disability categories, by 
age group, or by multiple types of 
placements. This will significantly re- 
duce the longstanding reporting burden 
imposed on school districts and States. 
I anticipate that this administrative 
relief will translate into less interest 
in and use of disability labels in 
Schools and classrooms. 

The amendments encourage States to 
adopt placement-neutral funding for- 
mulas. Thus, over time there will be 
fewer incentives for segregated, label- 
driven educational placements for chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

Under certain conditions, school dis- 
tricts also will have the opportunity to 
commingle IDEA dollars with other 
funds when serving children with dis- 
abilities—when children with disabil- 
ities are in general education class- 
rooms being taught by general and spe- 
cial education teachers; when children 
eligible for services under IDEA are 
being served with children identified as 
disabled under the Americans With 
Disabilities Act or section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act; or when a school 
has a school improvement plan in ef- 
fect. This flexibility in the use of IDEA 
dollars will cause school officials to 
rethink how services may be delivered 
more efficiently and more effectively; 
cause labeling to be viewed as less rel- 
evant or necessary; and cause teachers 
to view their roles in reaching children 
as complementary and their respon- 
sibilities for helping all children suc- 
ceed as a joint effort. 

The amendments recognize that 
many children from minority back- 
grounds are inappropriately identified 
as being eligible for special education 
and related services under IDEA. It is 
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anticipated that with the opportunity 
to use IDEA funds in more flexible 
ways, parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators will not need to use the referral 
and evaluation procedures connected to 
special education as frequently as in 
the past to secure more or different 
services for children from minority 
backgrounds. 

No child to be lost or forgotten. The 
amendments take a broad view of the 
concept of dropout.“ In the amend- 
ments numerous, interrelated provi- 
sions have been crafted to reduce the 
likelihood that child with a disability 
will either figuratively or literally 
drop out of school and become discon- 
nected from peers and professionals 
who can contribute to the child’s 
growth and success in school. These 
provisions will require affirmative ef- 
forts on the part of educators, other 
professionals, and the parents of the 
child to keep the child connected in 
meaningful ways to the business of 
learning. Three sets of provisions par- 
ticularly should result in fewer chil- 
dren with disabilities being lost or for- 
gotten. 

Integrated transition services for sec- 
ondary school students with disabil- 
ities. Developing a secondary student’s 
IEP for a particular year should not be 
an activity divorced from transition 
planning for the child that may encom- 
pass multiple years. Therefore, the 
amendments make transition planning 
for a child 14 or older a part of the IEP 
process. This clarification should re- 
sult in simplification of administrative 
procedures. Secondary school personnel 
and personnel responsible for transi- 
tion services, to the extent that they 
are different, will have a common proc- 
ess—the development or modification 
of a student's IEP—in which to make 
contributions and through which to in- 
fluence what others may propose. Par- 
ents and students with disabilities will 
continue to have direct roles in the 
planning process as well. Students at 
the designated age of majority, in 
States where this is permitted, will be 
able to be the principal representative 
of their own interests and preferences. 

Clarification of fiscal responsibilities 
for related services. In order to succeed 
in school and connect to the social cul- 
ture of school, children with disabil- 
ities may need more than specially de- 
signed instruction. They may need one 
of many related services, such as 
speech therapy, occupational therapy, 
physical therapy, or counseling. Such 
services may be critical at any time in 
the school years of a child with a dis- 
ability, because they help a child ac- 
quire the tools to blend in and be ac- 
cepted by peers and teachers—to com- 
municate, to walk, to sit, to function 
more independently, to hold a pen, use 
& keyboard, or to use socially appro- 
priate behavior. Accessing related serv- 
ices personnel can be costly and is not 
always easy, even when cost is not a 
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factor. The amendments clearly estab- 
lish that fiscal responsibility for such 
services extends beyond school dis- 
tricts; spell out the broader obligation 
of local and State agencies that could 
and should absorb such costs; and indi- 
cate that school districts have the op- 
portunity to seek reimbursement from 
such agencies, when a child's eligi- 
bility for such services, funded by 
other than a local school district, is 
known. 

School discipline and civil rights. A 
few children with disabilities some- 
times pose a danger to themselves or 
others, or are so disruptive that nei- 
ther they or their classmates can 
learn. Such children should not, must 
not, be abandoned. 

How to best address such situations 
was the most contentious issue during 
the development of this reauthoriza- 
tion of IDEA. Educators reported that 
current provisions in IDEA prevent 
them from removing disabled students 
who are dangerous from school. One ex- 
ception in current law is when a stu- 
dent with a disability brings a weapon 
to school. Such a student can be re- 
moved from his or her current edu- 
cational placement for up to 45 days. 
Parents of children with disabilities ar- 
gued strenuously that if IDEA were to 
make it easier for educators to remove 
disabled students who are dangerous or 
seriously disruptive from their edu- 
cational placements, the law would 
give educators a reason to serve chil- 
dren with disabilities in more seg- 
regated settings or not at all. More- 
over, parents argued that increasing 
educators' ability and discretion to re- 
move children with disabilities from 
their current educational placements, 
without parental consent, would pro- 
vide educators with the opportunity to 
divert responsibility for having inap- 
propriately served children with dis- 
abilities in the first place and reward 
educators for the actions or inactions 
that led to the dangerous or disruptive 
behavior. 

The amendments to address this 
issue are not in the bill. I plan to con- 
tinue working on this issue with my 
colleagues, with professional organiza- 
tions and associations who have al- 
ready contributed to this process, and 
especially with parents. I have come to 
consider both the contentions of edu- 
cators and those of parents to be valid. 
Ianticipate creation of an amendment 
that will strike a balance between the 
educators' responsibility to maintain 
safe schools and the right of children 
with disabilities, even when they en- 
gage in dangerous or seriously disrup- 
tive behavior, to continue their edu- 
cation. 

I anticipate negotiating a discipline 
amendment that will: Define dangerous 
behavior; sustain a commitment from 
schools to involve parents in their chil- 
dren's education before crises develop; 
reach an agreement on a mechanism 
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that allows the removal of a student 
with a disability in an expedited man- 
ner when the student is truly a danger 
to himself or herself or to others; and 
that will allocate resources to train 
principals and to train teachers and 
students in conflict resolution strate- 
gies and related behavior management 
techniques. 

We have a long history of bipartisan 
commitment to IDEA. We must con- 
tinue to be courageous, on both sides of 
the aisle, in our commitment to im- 
prove the lives of our citizens with dis- 
abilities, most especially children. We 
must continue to be courageous in our 
commitment to making American 
schools the best they can be for all of 
our children. 

In our hearings on IDEA in May 1995, 
a mother from Kentucky came in, even 
though her son Ryan had died, and told 
us her son's story. I remember that she 
said she was guided in her advocacy by 
a quote from Daniel Burnham, who 
said: 

Make no little plans. They have no magic 
to stir men's blood and probably themselves 
wil not be realized. Make big plans, aim 
high and hope they work, remembering that 
a noble, logical diagram, once recorded, will 
never die, but long after we are gone will be 
a living thing asserting itself with ever- 
growing insistency. 

This is the kind of courage children 
with disabilities must bring to their 
everyday lives. This is the kind of 
courage that parents of children with 
disabilities show every day as they 
dream their dreams and work, step-by- 
step, toward a better, more independ- 
ent, more productive life for their 
child. This is the kind of courage that 
America's dedicated and professional 
teachers bring to their work with 
American students every school day, 
aiming high and hoping their big plans 
work. 

We can do no less. We will do no less. 
These amendments will keep us on 
track. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a short list of improvements 
to IDEA, and a section-by-section sum- 
mary of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1996 
SUMMARY OF CHANGES MADE TO 
CURRENT LAW BY FRIST BILL 
PART A—GENERAL PROVISIONS (SECS. 601-610) 

Sec. 601—Short Title/Findings/Purpose 

Updates "'Findings"—to reflect changes 
made in the education of children with dis- 
abilities over the past 20 years (since enact- 
ment of P.L. 94-142), and to restate that the 
“right to equal educational opportunities“ is 
inherent in the equal protection clause of 
the 14th Amendment. 

Updates Purposes of IDEA—to incor- 
porate all relevant IDEA programs in the 
purpose statements (i.e., the basic State 
grant program under Part B, the early inter- 
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vention program for infants and toddlers 

with disabilities under Part H, and the var- 

ious support programs under Parts C through 

E, including systems change activities, co- 

ordinated research and personnel prepara- 

tion, and coordinated technical assistance, 
dissemination, and technology development 
and media services). 

Sec. 602—Definitions 

Adds definitions of "behavior management 
plan", educational service agency" (to re- 
place intermediate educational unit“). 
"general education curriculum“, inappro- 
priately identified", “individualized family 
service plan (IFSP)", infant or toddler with 
a disability", “outlying areas", parent“ (to 
include guardians), public or private non- 
profit agency or organization", ‘‘supple- 
mentary aids and services", systems change 
activities’; systems change outcomes”, and 
"unserved and underserved”. 

Deletes definitions of research and relat- 
ed purposes", public and private agency", 
and “youth with a disability"; and moves 
the definition of transition services“ to sec. 
614(1). 

Revises definitions of— 

(1) "IEP'"—by removing all substantive 
provisions, and referring to sections 614(d)- 
614(j), where all provisions (both process and 
content) are contained. 

(2) “Institution of Higher Education 
(IHE)"—by making a simple cross reference 
to the Higher Education Act of 1965, etc. 

(3) Related Services"—by adding ori- 
entation and mobility services" (to be con- 
sistent with current policy of the Education 
Department). 

Makes technical and conforming changes 
to several other definitions e.g., by adding a 
definition for the term child with a disabil- 
ity (current law defines the plural "children 
with disabilities”), and alphabetizes and adds 
heading to terms. 

Sec. 603—Office of Special Education Programs 
(OSEP). (Provisions regarding the adminis- 
trative staffing of OSEP) 

Amends sec. 603—to allow OSEP to accept 
voluntary and uncompensated services in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act." 

Sec. 604—Abrogation of State Sovereign Immu- 
nity. (Current law provides that the Federal 
Government has the right to bring a suit 
against a State for violation of IDEA) 

No changes. 

Sec. 605—Acquisition of Equipment and Con- 
struction of Necessary Facilities 

Repealed. 

Sec. 606—Employment of Individuals with Dis- 
abilities 

No changes. 

Sec. 607—Grants for the Removal of Architec- 
tural Barriers 

Repealed. 

Sec. 608—Requirements for Prescribing Regula- 
tions. (Current law requires a 90-day public 
comment period for regulations proposed 
under Part B of the IDEA) 

Makes technical and conforming changes. 
Sec. 609—Eligibility for Financial Assistance. 

(Current law provides that no grants may be 
made for projects that focus exclusively on 
children aged 3-5, unless the State is eligible 
for a preschool grant under sec. 619) 

Makes technical and conforming changes. 
Sec. 610—Administrative Provisions Applicable 

to Parts Dand E 

(Parts D&E include support programs 
under IDEA concerning research, personnel 
training, etc. The Senate bill (1) reduces the 
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number of support programs from 14 to 7, and 
(2) reorganizes the remaining provisions con- 
tained in Parts C through G of current law 
into three Parts: Part C—State Systems 
Change Grants, Part D—Coordinated Re- 
search and Personnel Preparation, and Part 
E—Technical Assistance, Support, and Dis- 
semination.) The Senate bill reorganizes and 
substantially revises sec. 610, as described 
below: 

1. Requires Secretary to develop and imple- 
ment a comprehensive plan for activities 
under D and E, to enhance services to chil- 
dren with disabilities under parts B and H. 

2. Identifies eligible applicants for awards 
(SEAs, LEAs, IHEs, private nonprofit organi- 
zations, Indian tribes, and, in some cases, 
"for profit" organizations) and specifies 
that the Secretary may limit individual 
competitions to one or more categories of 
applicants, etc. 

3. Extends current provisions regarding 
outreach to minorities (i.e., requires at least 
one percent of the total funds appropriated 
under parts D and E to be used for outreach 
purposes for *HBCUs" and IHEs with minor- 
ity enrollments of at least 25 percent. This is 
a continuation of current law. 

4. Provides that the Secretary may, with- 
out rulemaking, limit competitions to 
projects that give priority to one or more 
targeted areas set out in the bill—so long as 
each project addresses the needs of children 
with disabilities and their families. 

5. Sets out specific applicant responsibil- 
ities. 

6. Includes provisions for application man- 
agement—including (1) requiring a peer re- 
view process, with detailed criteria for selec- 
tion of panel members, and (2) providing that 
the Secretary may use a portion of funds 
under Parts D and E (a) to pay nonfederal en- 
tities for administrative support, (b) for Fed- 
eral employees to monitor projects, and for 
evaluation of activities carried out under 
these programs. 

PART B—ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATION OF ALL 

CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES (SECS. 611-620) 


Sec. 611—Entitlements and Allocations 


1. Retains the child count“ formula. 

2. Expands the list of activities that a 
State may carry out if it retains Part B 
funds at the State level (e.g., to meet per- 
formance goals, and to develop and imple- 
ment the mediation process required by sec. 
615, systems change activities authorized 
under part C, and a statewide coordinated 
services system, etc.). 

3. Revises the $7,500 minimum subgrant 
provision (which prohibits subgrants to very 
small LEAs that would receive less than 
$7,500 under sec. 611). The bill (1) eases this 
restriction by giving States the option to de- 
cide whether to make subgrants of less than 
that amount, and (2) adds preschool funds 
under sec. 619 to the amount that could be 
counted in determining if an LEA meets the 
$7,500 minimum. (Bill retains the provision 
requiring that, if a State doesn’t make a 
subgrant to an LEA, it must use those funds 
to provide FAPE to children residing in the 
LEA). 

4. Defines “outlying areas" as including 
the Federated States of Micronesia, Republic 
of the Marshall Islands, and the Republic of 
Palau and requires the outlying areas to use 
their Part B funds in accordance with the 
purposes of IDEA, and not for other pur- 
poses, as permitted under P.L. 95-134. 

5. Makes technical changes regarding 
grants to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
makes other technical and conforming 
changes. 
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Sec. 612—State Eligibility 

1. Simplifies provisions related to State 
participation under Part B—by combining 
most of the elements of current sections 612 
(State eligibility) and 613 (State plans), so 
that all conditions of State eligibility (in- 
cluding policies on FAPE, procedural safe- 
guards, LRE, etc.) appear in one comprehen- 
sive section. 

2. Amends child find" requirements (Sec. 
612(a)(3))—to codify current Department pol- 
icy, which provides that, so long as a child 
meets the “two-pronged” test as a child 
with a disability" under sec. 602(4) (. e., has 
a disability and needs special education), the 
child does not have to be classified by a spe- 
cific impairment or condition in order to be 
eligible for service under Part B. 

3. Amends LRE provisions (Sec. 612(a)(5))— 
to ensure that the State’s funding formula 
does not result in placements that violate 
the policy that children are placed in the 
least restrictive environment, and (2) that 
the state educational agency examines data 
to determine if significant racial 
disproportionality is occurring in the eval- 
uation and placement of children under this 
Act; and if either situation is identified, to 
take appropriate corrective action. 

4. Amends provisions on Transition from 
Part H to Preschool Programs (Sec. 
612(a)(9))—to conform Part B with the transi- 
tion planning requirements under Part H 
(Sec. 678(a)(8)) (i.e., to ensure the LEA staff 
participate in transition planning con- 
ferences convened by the Part H lead agency, 
in order to ensure an effective transition for 
infants and toddlers with disabilities who 
move into preschool programs under Part B. 

5. Addresses unilateral placements by par- 
ents (Sec. 612(a)(10))—to clarify that if the 
parents of a child with a disability unilater- 
ally place the child in a private school and a 
hearing officer agrees with the parent’s 
placement, the LEA may be required to re- 
imburse the parents. However, the amount of 
reimbursement may be reduced or denied— 
(1) if prior to removal of the child from the 
public school, the parents do not provide a 
statement to the LEA rejecting its proposed 
placement, or (2) upon a judicial finding of 
unreasonableness in respect to actions taken 
by the parents. 

6. Strengthens requirements on ensuring 
provision of services by non-educational 
agencies (Sec. 612(a)(12)) (i.e., while retaining 
the single line of responsibility of the SEA 
(Sec. 612(a)(11)), the bill provides (1) that if a 
non-educational agency is responsible for 
providing or paying for services that are also 
necessary for ensuring FAPE to children 
with disabilities, that agency must pay for, 
or provide such services directly or by con- 
tract or other arrangements, (2) that the 
State must ensure that interagency agree- 
ments or other mechanisms are in effect be- 
tween educational agencies and non-edu- 
cational agencies for defining respective fi- 
nancíal responsibilities, resolving  inter- 
agency disputes, and for interagency coordi- 
nation, and (3) that the State must establish 
a mechanism by which local educational 
agencies may seek reimbursement from 
agencies for the costs of providing related 
services and disseminate those procedures to 
local educational agencies. 

7. Amends ‘‘comprehensive system of per- 
sonnel development“ (CSPD) requirements 
(Sec. 612(a)(14))—to simplify and reduce the 
burden of such requirements, especially the 
data provisions, and make the requirements 


more meaningful. 
8. Amends “Personnel Standards" to in- 
clude use of  paraprofessionals (Sec. 
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612(a)(15)}—to allow districts to utilize ap- 
propriately trained and supervised para- 
professionals to provide services. 

9. Conforms the IDEA to general education 
initiatives (sec. 612 (a)(16) and (17) —by re- 
quiring States to (1) establish performance 
goals and indicators for children with dis- 
abilities, and (2) ensure that these children 
participate in general State and district- 
wide assessments, with appropriate accom- 
modations, where necessary, and that guide- 
lines are developed for participation in alter- 
native assessments for those children who 
cannot participate in state and district-wide 
assessments. 

10. Consolidates funding requirements 
under current law in one place (Sec. 
612(a)(18)), and deletes non-germane provi- 
sions. 
1l. Consolidates the public participation 
requirements of current law in one place 
(Sec. 612(a)(19)), and provides language to re- 
duce burden—by clarifying that, if the 
State’s policies and procedures have been 
subjected to public comment through a State 
rulemaking process, no further public review 
or public comment period is required. 

12. Amends provisions on State Advisory 
Panels—by (1) specifying other categories of 
participants of such panels, (2) adding new 
duties of the Panel (e.g., advise the SEA de- 
veloping corrective action plans to address 
findings identified through Federal monitor- 
ing reports, and to developing and imple- 
menting policies related to coordination of 
services), and (3) providing that a State 
panel established under the ESEA or Goals 
200: Educate America Act may also serve as 
the State Advisory Panel if it meets the re- 
quirements of this part. 

13. Significantly reduces paperwork and 
staff burden, by no longer requiring States 
to submit three-year State plans. Once a 
State demonstrates to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that it has in effect policies and 
procedures that meet the eligibility require- 
ments of the new sec. 612, the State does not 
have to resubmit such materials, unless 
those policies and procedures are change. 

14. Simplifies provisions related to partici- 
pation of LEAs—by (1) replacing the LEA ap- 
plication requirements in sec. 614 of current 
law with new “LEA eligibility” provisions in 
sec. 613, and (2) conforming those provisions, 
as appropriate, to the new State eligibility 
requirements under sec. 612. 

Sec. 613—LEA Eligibility 

1. Simplifies provisions related to partici- 
pation of LEAs—by (1) replacing the LEA ap- 
plication requirements in sec. 614 of current 
law with new “LEA eligibility” provisions in 
sec. 613, and (2) conforming those provisions, 
as appropriate, to the new State eligibility 
requirements under sec. 612. 

2. Includes Maintenance of Effort" provi- 
sion—to ensure that the level of expendi- 
tures for the education of children with dis- 
abilities within each LEA from State and 
local funds will not drop below the level of 
such expenditures for the preceding fiscal 
year; but provides four specific exceptions 
(I. e., (1) decreases in enrollment of children 
with disabilities, (2) end of LEA's respon- 
sibility to provide an exceptionally costly 
program to a child with a disability [because 
child leaves the LEA, etc.]. (3) retirement or 
other voluntary departure of special edu- 
cation staff who are at or near the top of the 
salary schedule, and (4) end of unusually 
large expenditures for equipment or con- 
struction). (Bill retains “excess costs" and 
"supplement—not supplant" provisions of 
current law.) 

3. Provides greater flexibility to LEAs in 
the use of Part B funds, while still ensuring 
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that children with disabilities receive needed 
special education and related services. The 
bill identifies specific activities that an LEA 
may Carry out (notwithstanding the excess 
cost and noncomingling requirements in 
secs. 613(3)(B) and 612(a)(18)(A)(11)), including 
using Part B funds for— 

Incidental benefits (i.e.; LEAs could pro- 
vide special education services to a child 
with a disability in the regular classroom 
without having to track the costs of any in- 
cidental benefits to non-disabled students 
from those services). 

Simultaneous services on a space-available 
basis (i.e., special education and related 
services that are provided to “IDEA-eligi- 
ble" children could simultaneously be pro- 
vided, on a space available basis, to children 
with disabilities who are protected by 
* ADA-504"!). 

A coordinated services system (I. e., an 
LEA could use up to 5 percent of its Part B 
funds to develop and implement a coordi- 
nated services system that links education, 
health, and social welfare services, and var- 
ious systems and entities in a manner de- 
signed to improve educational and transi- 
tional results for all children and their fami- 
lies, including children with disabilities and 
their families). 

A school-based improvement plan (i.e., an 
LEA could (if author!“ ed by the SEA) permit 
one or more local schools within the LEA to 
design, implement, and evaluate a school- 
based improvement plan for improving edu- 
cational and transitional results for children 
with disabilities and, as appropriate, for 
other children, consistent with the provi- 
sions on incidental benefits and simulta- 
neous services in sec. 613(a)(4) (A) and (B)). 

4. Provides that an LEA may join with 
other LEAs to jointly establish eligibility 
under Part B. 

5. Significantly reduces paperwork and 
staff burden for SEAs and LEAs—by provid- 
ing that once an LEA demonstrates to the 
Satisfaction of the SEA that it has in effect 
policies and procedures that meet the eligi- 
bility requirements of the new sec. 613, the 
SEA may consider that those requirements 
have been met; and the LEA would not have 
to resubmit such materials, unless those 
policies and procedures are changed. 

6. Simplifies local involvement with a 
State’s Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development—and requires that a local edu- 
cational agency only, to the extent appro- 
priate, contribute to and benefit from the 
State Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development. 


Sec. 614—Evaluations, Reevaluations, IEPs, and 
Educational Placements 


1. Simplifies State and local administra- 
tion of provisions on evaluation, IEPs, and 
placements—by placing all such provisions 
in one newly established sec. 614. 

2. Addresses Evaluations and Reevalua- 
tions: 

Reduces cost and administrative burden— 
by requiring that existing evaluation data on 
a child be reviewed to determine if any other 
data are needed to make decisions about a 
child’s eligibility and services. (If it is deter- 
mined by appropriate individuals that addi- 
tional data are not needed, the parents must 
be so informed of that fact and of their right 
to still request an evaluation; but no further 
evaluations are required at that time unless 
requested by the parents.) 

Includes protections in evaluation proce- 
dures—by requiring LEAs to ensure that 
tests and other evaluation materials are rel- 
evant, validated for the specific purpose for 
which they are being used, etc.; and retains 
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the nondiscriminatory testing procedures re- 
quired in current law. 

3. Addresses IEP provisions: 

Consolidates all substantive provisions on 
IEPs (both content and process) in one place 
(secs. 614(d)-614(j)), and re-orders the provi- 
sions, so that there is a logical sequence— 
from (1) procedures for developing IEPs, (2) 
IEP content, (3) measuring and reporting on 
each child's progress, and (4) reviewing and 
revising the IEP. 

Requires IEP team to consider specific fac- 
tors in developing each child's IEP, includ- 
ing (1) basic information about the child 
(e.g., most recent evaluation results, child's 
strengths, and parent concerns for enhancing 
the child's education), and (2) other special 
factors and possible remedies, as appropriate 
(e.g., in the case of a child with a visual or 
hearing impairment, limited English). 

Revises content of IEPS—by (1) replacing 
“annual goals and short term instructional 
objectives" with measurable annual objec- 
tives’’, (2) placing greater emphasis on ensur- 
ing that each child, as appropriate, has the 
opportunity to progress in the general cur- 
riculum, and to participate with nondisabled 
children in various environments. 

Amends provisions on transition services 
(I. e., the bill requires that transition services 
needs (1) be considered for all students with 
disabilities beginning at age 14 (or younger 
. . ), and, as appropriate, addressed under 
the applicable components of the IEP (e.g., 
levels of performance, objectives, and serv- 
ices), and (2) be considered in light of the 
student’s participation in the general cur- 
riculum (e.g. a vocational education or 
school to work program).) 

The bill (1) retains current law requiring a 
statement of transition services beginning at 
age 16 (or younger), and (2) moves the defini- 
tion of transition services" from Part A to 
sec. 614(I). 

4. Adds a provision regarding transfer of 
rights at the age of majority (i.e., requiring 
that, at least one year before a student 
reaches the age of majority under State law, 
the IEP must include a statement about 
the rights under this Act, if any, that will 
transfer to the student on reaching the age 
of majority under sec. 615(j).”’ 

Sec. 615—Procedural Safeguards 

1. Revises the written notice provision—(a) 
to set out the specific content of notices to 
parents, and (b) to reduce burden under cur- 
rent law and regulations—by permitting no- 
tices to include only a brief summary of the 
procedural safeguards under Part B relating 
to due process hearings (and appeals, if appli- 
cable), civil actions, and attorney fees—to- 
gether with a statement that a full expla- 
nation of such safeguards will be provided if 
the parents request it or request a due proc- 
ess hearing, etc. 

2. Reduces potential conflict between LEAs 
and parents of children with disabilities—by 
requiring States to make mediation avail- 
able to such parents, on a voluntary basis. 
(The use of mediation can resolve disputes 
quickly and effectively, and at less cost.) 

3. Provides clearer notice of the existence 
of a conflict between an LEA and the parents 
of a child with disabilities. The bill requires 
the parents to provide the LEA a written no- 
tice of their intent to file a complaint (re- 
quest a due process hearing) under Part B, on 
any matter regarding the identification, 
evaluation, or educational placement of the 
child or the provision of FAPE to the child, 
10 calendar days prior to filing the com- 
plaint, if the parents (1) have new informa- 
tion about any matter described above, and 
(2) are initiating a complaint about such a 
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matter, and have signed the most recent IEP 
of the child. 

The bill further states that (1) if, prior to 
filing the complaint, the parents have new 
information on any matter described above, 
they must provide the information to the 
LEA along with the notice of intent to file a 
complaint; and (2) if the parents were duly 
informed by the LEA of their obligation to 
file such a notice, and fail to do so, "the 
time line for a final decision on the com- 
plaint shall be extended by 10 calendar 
days." 

4. Amends provisions on attorney fees—by 
clarifying that the determination of wheth- 
er a party is a prevailing party under this 
section shall be made in accordance with the 
law established by the Supreme Court in 
Hensley v. Eckerhart, 461 U.S. 424 (1983);" and 
(2) that, "for the purpose of this section, an 
IEP meeting, in and of itself, shall not be 
deemed a proceeding triggering the awarding 
of attorneys fees“. 

5. Permits the transfer of parental rights 
to a student with disabilities upon reaching 
the age of majority under State law; and pro- 
vides that if (under State law) such a student 
is determined to not have the ability to pro- 
vide informed consent under Part B, the 
State must have procedures for appointing 
the parent or another person to represent the 
student's interests throughout the student's 
eligibility under this part. 

6. Makes other technical and conforming 
changes. 

Sec. 616—Withholding and Judicial Review 

Makes technical and conforming changes. 
Sec. 617—Administration 

1. Adds a provision prohibiting the Sec- 
retary from rulemaking via policy letters or 
other statements. (The bill provides that, in 
order to establish a new rule that is required 
for compliance and eligibility under Part B, 
the Secretary must follow standard rule- 
making requirements.) 

2. Adds a provision requiring the Depart- 
ment of Education to widely disseminate, on 
a quarterly basis, a list of correspondence 
from the Department during the previous 
quarter that describes the Department's in- 
terpretations of this part and the imple- 
menting regulations. (Each item on the list 
must identify the topic being addressed, in- 
clude such other summary information as 
the Secretary finds appropriate.“ 

Sec. 616—Evaluation and Program Information 

1. Significantly reduces the data burden to 
States and LEAs—by eliminating the re- 
quirement for individual State data reports 
by disability category, but requires the Sec- 
retary, directly or by grant, contract, or co- 
operative agreement, to conduct studies and 
evaluations necessary to assess the effective- 
ness of efforts to provide FAPE and early 
intervention services, including assessing 
“the placement of children with disabilities 
by disability category." 

2. Requires the Secretary to conduct a lon- 
gitudinal study that measures the edu- 
cational and transitional services provided 
to and results achieved by children with dis- 
abilities under this Act, etc. 

3. Provides for earmarking up to one-half 
of one percent of the amounts appropriated 
under Parts B and H to carry out the pur- 
poses of sec. 618. 

Sec. 619—Preschool Grants 

Includes changes that are virtually iden- 
tical to the changes made in sec. 611, with re- 
spect to State administration and State use 
of funds, subgrants to LEAs and other State 
agencies, and the provision on the use of 
funds by the outlying areas. 
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Sec. 620—Payments 
Makes technical and conforming changes. 
Support Programs (Parts C through E, and 

H) 

PART C—PROMOTING SYSTEMS CHANGE TO IM- 
PROVE EDUCATIONAL AND TRANSITIONAL 
SERVICES AND RESULTS FOR CHILDREN WITH 
DISABILITIES (SECS. 621-625) 


A new Part C has been developed. [It re- 
places current Part C which authorized a 
wide range of special interest demonstration 
and technical assistance initiatives, most 
with their own authorization earmarks.] The 
new Part C authorizes a new Systems 
Change" State grant program. State Edu- 
cation Agencies, in partnership with local 
education agencies, and other interested in- 
dividuals, agencies, and organizations, would 
be able to compete for planning or imple- 
mentation grants to improve educational 
and transitional services and results for chil- 
dren with disabilities on a system wide basis. 


Sec. 621—Findings and Purposes 
Sec. 622—Grants 


Authorizes grants to State Education 
Agencies in partnership with local education 
agencies, and other individuals, agencies, 
and organizations to address comprehensive 
systems change. 

Authorizes grants to multiple States, in 
collaboration with universities and inter- 
ested persons to address system change bar- 
riers of a regional or national scope. 

Grants for planning for one year duration 
and implementation grants may be 5 years 
duration. 

Sec. 623—Application 


Grants to be based upon the performance 
of children with disabilities on State assess- 
ments and other performance indicators. 

Grants to describe the organizational 
structures, policies, procedures and practices 
that will be changed to improve educational 
and transitional services and results for chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

Sec. 624—Incentives 


Provides incentives for significant and sub- 
stantial levels of collaboration among par- 
ticipating partners. 

Provides incentives for addressing the 
needs of unserved, underserved, and inappro- 
priately identified populations of children 
with disabilities. 


Sec. 625—Authorization of Appropriations 


PART D—RESEARCH AND PERSONNEL 
PREPARATION (SEC. 631-634) 


A new Part D authorizes research/innova- 
tion and personnel preparation activities 
which are to be coordinated with system 
changes initiatives funded under Part C and 
improve results for children with disabil- 
ities. [Consolidates current Part D, which 
funds personnel preparation, and Part E, 
which funds research.] 

Sec. 631—Findings and Purpose 
Sec. 632—Definitions 
Sec. 633—Research and Innovation 

New knowledge production—supports re- 
search and innovation projects in areas of 
new knowledge, such as, learning styles, in- 
structional approaches, behavior manage- 
ment, assessment tools, assistive tech- 
nology, program accountability and person- 
nel preparation models. 

Integration of research and practice—sup- 
ports projects which validate new knowledge 
findings through demonstration and dissemi- 
nation of successful practice. 

Improvement in the use of professional 
knowledge—supports projects to organize 
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and disseminate professional knowledge in 
ways that empower teachers, parents, and 
others to use such knowledge in their class- 
rooms and other learning settings. 


Sec. 634— Personnel Preparation 


High incidence disabilities—supports the 
preparation of a variety of personnel provid- 
ing educational and transitional servíces and 
supports to students in high incidence dis- 
ability areas, such as, learning disabilities, 
mental retardation, behavior disordered, and 
other groups. 

Leadership preparation—supports the prep- 
aration of leadership personnel at the ad- 
vanced graduate, doctoral, and post-doctoral 
levels of training. 

Low-incidence disabilities—supports the 
preparation of a variety of personnel provid- 
ing educational and transitional services and 
supports to children in low incidence disabil- 
ity areas, such as, sensory impairment, mul- 
tiple disabilities, and severe disabling condi- 
tions. 

Projects of national significance—supports 
the development and demonstration of new 
and innovative program models and ap- 
proaches in the preparation of personnel to 
work with children with disabilities. 


PART E—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, SUPPORT, AND 
DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (SECS. 641-644) 


A new Part E provides authorizations for 
parent training and information centers, 
technical assistance, support, dissemination, 
and technology and media activities which 
are to be coordinated with system change 
initiatives funded under Part C and other ac- 
tivities that are designed to improve edu- 
cational and transitional services and results 
for children with disabilities. [Consolidates 
activities authorized in various Parts of cur- 
rent law, especially Parts G and F; removes 
numerous authorization earmarks.] 


Sec. 641—Findings and Purposes 
Sec. 642—Definitions 
Sec. 643—Parent Training and Information 

Provides support for Statewide Parent 
Training and Information Center activities, 
as authorized in current law, with the fol- 
lowing additions: 

Supports collaboration between Centers 
and other parent groups in a State and be- 
tween parent groups and systems change ac- 
tivities in States. 

Requires Centers to work together through 
national and regional networks, and to ad- 
dress the needs of unserved and underserved 
parents in their State. 

Provides support for Community-based 
Parent and Information Programs: 

Supports the building of capacity, dem- 
onstration, and replication of models to en- 
sure that parents of children with disabil- 
ities from unserved and underserved popu- 
lations participate in parent training and in- 
formation activities. 

Supports the provision of services to par- 
ents of children with disabilities from 
unserved and underserved populations. 

Supports the provision of training and in- 
formation concerning children inappropri- 
ately identified as disabled. 

Supports technical assistance activities to 
develop, coordinate, and disseminate infor- 
mation. 


Sec. 644—Coordinated Technical Assistance and 
Dissemination 


Supports systemic technical assistance to 
States, local education agencies, and other 
entities to plan and conduct comprehensive 
systems change activities. 

Supports inter-organizational technical as- 
sistance activities to address interagency 
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barriers to systems change and to improved 
transitional and educational results for chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

Supports national dissemination activities 
in areas related to: Infants, toddlers, chil- 
dren, and youth with disabilities and their 
families; provision of services and supports 
for deaf-blind children; services to blind and 
print disabled children; postsecondary serv- 
ices to individuals with disabilities; person- 
nel to provide services to children with dis- 
abilities. 

Supports national technical assistance and 
dissemination coordination activities. 

Sec. 645—Technology Development, Demonstra- 
tion, and Utilization and Media Services 

Supports research, development, and dem- 
onstration of innovative and emerging tech- 
nology benefiting children with disabilities. 

Supports dissemination and transfer of 
technology for use by children with disabil- 
ities. 

Supports video descriptions, and open and 
closed captioning of television programs. 

Supports recorded free educational mate- 
rials and textbooks for visually impaired and 
print-disabled students in elementary, sec- 
ondary, postsecondary, and graduate school. 

Supports activities of the National Theater 
of the Deaf. 

Requires the collection and reporting of 
appropriate evaluation data concerning tech- 
nology and media activities. 

PART H—INFANTS AND TODDLERS WITH 
DISABILITIES (SECS. 671-687) 

The early intervention program for infants 
and toddlers with disabilities under Part H 
of this Act is an evolving program that has 
proven successful and enjoyed strong support 
since its enactment in 1986. Therefore, no 
major amendments are proposed. However, 
the bill: 

1. Provides greater flexibility in addressing 
the needs of at risk infants and toddlers” in 
those States not currently serving such chil- 
dren—by permitting Part H funds to be used 
for referring those children to other (non- 
Part H) services, and conducting periodic fol- 
low-ups on each referral to determine if the 
child’s eligibility under Part H has changed. 

2. Provides for a review of the definition of 
“developmental delay'"—by requiring the 
Federal Interagency Coordinating Council 
(FICC) to convene a panel to develop rec- 
ommendations regarding a model definition 
of developmental delay"—to assist States, 
as appropriate, with their own respective 
definitions. 

3. Facilitates the provision requiring a 
smooth transition for toddlers with disabil- 
ities from the Part H program to preschool 
services under Part B—by permitting the 
planning to begin up to 6 months before the 
child's 3rd birthday, if the parents and agen- 
cies agree. 

4. Provides technical changes related to (1) 
membership on the FICC (2) responsibilities 
of the State and Federal Interagency Coordi- 
nating Councils, and (3) definitions of terms; 
and makes other technical and conforming 
changes. 


THE FIRST BILL—COMMONSENSE 
IMPROVEMENTS TO IDEA 

1. Eliminates the major bureaucratic bur- 
den of three-year plan submissions.—State 
and local educational agencies wil] make 
only one plan or application, instead of the 
currently mandated submission of once 
every three years. Under the First bill, state 
and local agencies will update their plans 
only if they report substantial changes. 

2. Reduces burden on school funding 
sources to pay for supports and related serv- 
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ices.—The First bill helps local districts pay 
for supports and related services by requir- 
ing that other agencies pay their fair share 
of the cost of services to children who are el- 
igible for those agencies' services. 

. Cuts mandatory data collection by 
50%.—The First bill cuts data collection and 
reporting burdens on state and local edu- 
cational agencies. Currently, agencies are re- 
quired to report numbers of children receiv- 
ing special education by age, by four place- 
ment categories and by the disability of the 
student. Under the Frist bill, agencies will 
report only the total number of children re- 
ceiving special education and the number of 
children in each of only two placement cat- 
egories. 

4. Reduces litigation by adding medi- 
ation.—If there is a dispute over an IEP, 
school districts and families will be able to 
use mediation to try to resolve issues in- 
stead of automatically having to go to a due 
process hearing. 

5. Eliminates regulation through Depart- 
ment of Education policy letters.—The Frist 
bill will reduce the burden of new regula- 
tions on state and local educational agen- 
cies. Policy letters issued by the Department 
of Education will no longer be used for pur- 
poses of eligibility and compliance monitor- 
ing. Letters may be issued only for non-regu- 
latory guidance and purposes of explanation 
and clarification of existing pciicy. 

6. Relieves burden by allowing flexible 
local control of funds: 

A. Allows flexibility in the use of funds for 
school improvement and coordination with 
general education reform.—States will be al- 
lowed to use up to 1% of the funds received 
under Part B, and local districts may use up 
to 5% of Part B funds to develop better serv- 
ices for all children, including children with 
disabilities. In addition, school districts will 
be allowed all of their Part B funds to estab- 
lish school-based improvement plans de- 
signed to improve educational results for 
children with disabilities. 

B. Relieves financial burden of the current 
maintenance of effort requirement.—The 
Frist bill allows local education agencies to 
reduce the overall level of spending for edu- 
cating children with disabilities by the fol- 
lowing; when the reduction results from 
lower per-teacher staff costs or per-pupil stu- 
dent costs, when a reduction is due to a one- 
time expenditure in the preceeding fiscal 
year, or when there are decreases in district 
enrollment of students with disabilities. 

C. Eliminates wasteful fiscal tracking 
mandates.—Building and district adminis- 
trators will no longer be required to keep 
track of the educational benefits to non-dis- 
abled children when a child with a disability 
is provided special education and related 
services in the regular education classroom. 

7. Reduces the administrative burden of 
student evaluations.—The Frist bill will sim- 
plify and streamline the process of student 
evaluation. Initial evaluations and reevalua- 
tions will focus on collecting only the infor- 
mation that is necessary for educational 

. Reevaluations will take place 
when additional information is needed, or at 
natural transitions such as when a student 
moves from elementary school to junior 
high. 

& Cuts data collection requirements of per- 
sonnel development programs.—The Frist 
bill simplifies and reduces data collection re- 
quirements for a state to maintain its Com- 
prehensive System of Personnel Develop- 
ment (CSPD). In addition, local control will 
increase because school districts will decide 
— — level of participation in the state's 
C i 
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9. Cuts paperwork and providers adminis- 
trative relief in IEP process.—The Frist bill 
eliminates mandated short-term objectives 
in an IEP. Paperwork will be reduced by the 
elimination of short-term objective tracking 
and repetitive reporting of test results and 
other information in the IEP. A flexible, sen- 
sible, workable schedule of educational re- 
ports to parents of children with disabilities 
will be determined by the IEP team. 

10. Empowers school officials in disciplin- 

ing children.—For the first time since its en- 
actment, IDEA will contain comprehensive 
language that will untie school officials’ 
hands when disciplining students with dis- 
abilities. (Currently under discussion, will be 
worked out by date of mark-up and then in- 
serted] 
è Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, as rank- 
ing member of the Subcommittee on 
Disability Policy, I am pleased to join 
Senator FRIST, the chair of that sub- 
committee, in introducing the Individ- 
uals With Disabilities Education Act 
[IDEA] Amendments of 1996. It has 
been a privilege and a pleasure for me 
to work with Senator FRIST and our re- 
spective staffs in developing this reau- 
thorization proposal. I also would like 
to compliment Pat Morrissey, Senator 
FRIST'S staff director for the Sub- 
committee on Disability Policy for her 
efforts to enhance the partnership be- 
tween parents of children with disabil- 
ities and the educational community. 

The amendments we are proposing 
today provide fine-tuning to powerful 
education legislation with a long and 
successful history. Just 3 months ago, 
on November 29, we celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of the signing of Public 
Law 94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975, now 
known as part B of IDEA. The purpose 
of this law is simple—to assist States 
and local communities to meet their 
obligations to provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity to children with 
disabilities in accordance with the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

As we look back on that day two dec- 
ades ago, we know that this law has lit- 
erally changed the world for millions 
of children with disabilities. Prior to 
the enactment of Public Law 94-142, 1 
million children with disabilities in the 
United States were excluded entirely 
from the public school system, and 
more than half of all children with dis- 
abilities did not receive appropriate 
educational services. 

On that day in 1975, we lit a beacon of 
hope for millions of children with dis- 
abilities and their families. We sent a 
simple, yet powerful message heard 
around the world that the days of ex- 
clusion, segregation, and denial of edu- 
cation for children with disabilities are 
over in this country. And we sent a 
powerful message that families count 
and they must be treated as equal part- 
ners 

Because of IDEA, tremendous 
progress has been made in addressing 
the problems that existed in 1975. 
Today, every State in the Nation has 
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laws in effect assuring the provision of 
a free appropriate public education for 
all children with disabilities. And over 
5,000,000 children with disabilities are 
now receiving special education and re- 
lated services. 

For many parents who have disabled 
children, IDEA is a lifeline of hope. As 
one parent recently told me: 

Thank God for IDEA. IDEA gives us the 
strength to face the challenges of bringing 
up a child with a disability. It has kept our 
family together. Because of IDEA our child 
is achieving academic success. He is also 
treated by his nondisabled peers as one of 
the guys." I am now confident that he will 
graduate high school prepared to hold down 
a job and lead an independent life. 

In May, Danette Crawford, a senior 
at Urbandale High School in Des 
Moines, testified before the Disability 
Policy Subcommittee. Danette, who 
has cerebral palsy, testified that: 

My grade point average stands at 3.8 and I 
am enrolled in advanced placement courses. 
The education I am receiving is preparing 
me for a real future. Without IDEA, I am 
convinced I would not be receiving the qual- 
ity education that Urbandale High School 
provides me. 

We are now graduating the first gen- 
eration of students who have had the 
benefits of the provisions of IDEA. Al- 
ready, for example, since 1978 the per- 
centage of incoming college freshman 
with disabilities has more than tripled 
from 2.4 percent to over 9 percent. We 
once heard despondency and anger 
from parents. We now hear enthusiasm 
and hope, as I have, from a parent from 
Iowa writing about her 77-year-old 
daughter with autism. She said, “I 
have no doubt that my daughter will 
live nearly independently as an adult, 
wil work, and will be a very positive 
contributor to society. That is very 
much her dream, and it is my dream 
for her. The IDEA has made this dream 
capable of becoming a reality." 

Mr. President, these are not isolated 
statements from a few parents in Iowa. 
They are reflective of the general feel- 
ing about the law across the country. 
The National Council on Disability 
[NCD] recently conducted 10 regional 
meetings throughout the Nation re- 
garding progress made in implement- 
ing the IDEA over the past 20 years. In 
its report, NCD stated that in all of 
the 10 regional hearings * * * there 
were ringing affirmations in support of 
IDEA and the positive difference it has 
made in the lives of children and youth 
with disabilities and their families." 
The report adds that all across the 
country witnesses told of the tremen- 
dous power of IDEA to help children 
with disabilities fulfill their dreams to 
learn, to grow, and to mature." 

These comments, as well as testi- 
mony presented at the four hearings 
held by the Subcommittee on Disabil- 
ity Policy, make it clear to me that 
major changes in IDEA are not needed 
nor wanted. IDEA is as critical today 
as it was 20 years ago, particularly the 
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due process protections. These provi- 
sions level the playing field so that 
parents can sit down as equal partners 
in designing an education for their 
children. 

The witnesses at these hearings did 
make it clear, however, that we need to 
fine-tune the law—in order to make 
sure that children with disabilities are 
not left out of educational reform ef- 
forts that are now underway, and to 
take what we have learned over the 
past 20 years and use it to update and 
improve this critical law. 

Based on 20 years of experience and 
research in the education of children 
with disabilities, we have reinforced 
our thinking and knowledge about 
what is needed to make this law work, 
and we have learned many new things 
that are important if we are to ensure 
an equal educational opportunity for 
all children with disabilities. 

For example, our experience and 
knowledge over the past 20 years have 
reaffirmed that the provision of quality 
education and services to children with 
disabilities must be based on an indi- 
vidualized assessment of each child's 
unique needs and abilities; and that, to 
the maximum extent appropriate, chil- 
dren with disabilities must be educated 
with children who are not disabled and 
children should be removed from the 
regular educational environment only 
when the nature and severity of the 
disability is such that education in reg- 
ular classes with the use of supple- 
mentary aids and services cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily. 

We have also learned that students 
with disabilities achieve at signifi- 
cantly higher levels when schools have 
high expectations—and establish high 
goals—for these students, ensure their 
access to the general curriculum, 
whenever appropriate, and provide 
them with the necessary services and 
supports. And there is general agree- 
ment that including children with dis- 
abilities in general State and district- 
wide assessments is an effective ac- 
countability mechanism and a critical 
strategy for improving educational re- 
sults for these children. 

Our experience over the past 20 years 
has underscored the fact that parent 
participation is a crucial component in 
the education of children with disabil- 
ities, and parents should have mean- 
ingful opportunities, through appro- 
priate training and other supports, to 
participate as partners with teachers 
and other school staff in assisting their 
children to achieve to high standards. 

There is general agreement today at 
all levels of government that State and 
local educational agencies must be re- 
sponsive to the increasing racial, eth- 
nic, and linguistic diversity that pre- 
vails in the nation's public schools 
today. Steps must be taken to ensure 
that the procedures used for referring 
and evaluating children with disabil- 
ities include appropriate safeguards to 
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prevent the over or under-identifica- 
tion of minority students requiring 
Special education. Services, supports, 
and other assistance must be provided 
in a culturally competent manner. And 
greater efforts must be made to im- 
prove post-school results among minor- 
ity students with disabilities. 

The progress that has been made over 
the past 20 years in the education of 
children with disabilities has been im- 
pressive. However, it is clear that sig- 
nificant challenges remain. We must 
ensure that this crucial law not only 
remains intact as the centerpiece for 
ensuring equal educational opportunity 
for all children with disabilities, but 
also that it is strengthened and up- 
dated to keep current with the chang- 
ing times. 

The basic purposes of Public Law 94- 
142 must be retained under the pro- 
posed reauthorization of IDEA: To as- 
sist States and local communities in 
meeting their obligation to ensure that 
all children with disabilities have 
available to them a free appropriate 
public education that emphasizes spe- 
cial education and related services that 
are designed to meet the unique needs 
of these children and enable them to 
lead productive independent adult 
lives; to ensure that the rights of chil- 
dren with disabilities and their parents 
are protected; and to assess and ensure 
the effectiveness of efforts to educate 
children with disabilities. 

We also need to expand those pur- 
poses to promote the improvement of 
educational services and results for 
children with disabilities and early 
intervention services for infants and 
toddlers with disabilities—by assisting 
the systems change initiatives of State 
educational agencies in partnerships 
with other interested parties, and by 
assisting and supporting coordinated 
research and personnel preparation, 
and coordinated technical assistance, 
dissemination, and evaluation, as well 
as technology development and media 
services. 

Mr. President, this bipartisan bill we 
are presenting here today provides the 
fine-tuning that is needed to up-date 
current law along the lines I have de- 
scribed. These amendments will help 
ensure that children with disabilities 
have equal educational opportunities 
along with their nondisabled peers to 
leave school with the skills necessary 
for them to be included and integrated 
in the economic and social fabric of so- 
ciety and to live full, independent pro- 
ductive lives as adults. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would 
like to quote Ms. Melanie Seivert of 
Sibley, IA, who is the parent of Susan, 
a child with Downs syndrome. She 
states: 

Our ultimate goal for Susan is to be edu- 
cated academically, vocationally, [and] in 
life-skills and community living so as an 
adult she can get a job and live her life with 
a minimum of management from outside 
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help. Through the things IDEA provides... 
we will be able to reach our goals. 

Does it not make sense to give all children 
the best education possible? Our children 
need IDEA for a future. 

Mr. President, IDEA is the shining 
light of educational opportunity. And 
we, in the Congress, must make sure 
that the light continues to burn bright. 
We still have promises to keep. I urge 
my colleagues to support the Individ- 
uals With Disabilities Education Act 
Amendments of 1996.e 


By Mr. GLENN (for himself, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. COCH- 
RAN, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, and Mr. BROWN): 

S. 1579. A bill to streamline and im- 
prove the effectiveness of chapter 75 of 
title 31, United States Code (commonly 
referred to as the Single Audit Act'*); 
to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

THE SINGLE AUDIT ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1996 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing legislation to amend 
the Single Audit Act of 1984. This legis- 
lation will both improve financial man- 
agement of Federal funds and reduce 
paperwork burdens on State and local 
governments, universities and other 
nonprofit organizations that receive 
Federal assistance. I am happy that 
the chairman of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee, Senator STEVENS, 
joins with me in cosponsoring the bill, 
as do Senators LEVIN, COCHRAN, PRYOR, 
COHEN, LIEBERMAN, and BROWN, all fel- 
low members of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Over the last several years we have 
made great strides in reforming the 
sloppy and wasteful state of Federal fi- 
nancial management. The Chief Finan- 
cial Officers Act of 1990, which I strong- 
ly support, was a major accomplish- 
ment in this regard. Much more re- 
mains to be done, however, to achieve 
greater accountability for the hundreds 
of billions of dollars of Federal assist- 
ance that go to or through State and 
local governments and nonprofit orga- 
nizations. Much more also remains to 
be done to reduce the auditing and re- 
porting burdens of the Federal assist- 
ance management process. The Single 
Audit Act Amendments of 1996, which I 
introduce today, goes a long way to- 
ward achieving these goals. 

The Single Audit Act was enacted in 
1984 to overcome serious gaps and du- 
plications that existed in audit cov- 
erage over Federal funds provided to 
State and local governments, which 
now amount to about $200 billion à 
year. Some governments rarely saw an 
auditor interested in examining Fed- 
eral funds, others were swamped by 
auditors, each looking at a separate 
grant award. The Single Audit Act 
remedied that problem by changing the 
audit focus from compliance with indi- 
vidual Federal grant requirements to a 
periodic single overall audit of the en- 
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tity receiving Federal assistance. The 
act also set specific dollar thresholds 
to exempt small grant recipients from 
regular audit requirements. This struc- 
tured approach of entity-wide audits 
simplified overlapping audit require- 
ments and improved grantee-organiza- 
tion administrative controls. 

The Single Audit Act also served an 
important purpose of prompting State 
and local governments to improve their 
general financial management prac- 
tices. The act encouraged the govern- 
ments to review and revise their finan- 
cial management practices, including 
instituting annual financial statement 
audits, installing new accounting Sys- 
tems, and implementing monitoring 
systems. The improvements  rep- 
resented long-needed and long-lasting 
financial management reforms. Studies 
by the General Accounting Office 
[GAO] confirmed these accomplish- 
ments. The success of the act also 
prompted the Office of Management 
and Budget [OMB] to apply single audit 
principles to educational institutions 
and other nonprofits that receive or 
passthrough Federal funds (CU Cir- 
cular No. A-133, **Audits of Institutions 
of Higher Education and Other Non- 
profit Organizations,’’ March 1990). 

During my tenure as chairman of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee, I re- 
quested that GAO study the implemen- 
tation of the Single Audit Act and sug- 
gest any needed changes. The resulting 
report, Single Audit: Refinements Can 
Improve Usefulness (GAO/AIMD-94-133, 
June 1994), reviewed the successes of 
the act, but also pointed out specific 
modifications that could improve the 
act’s usefulness. The legislation I in- 
troduce today is based on GAO’s find- 
ings, and in fact, was developed in co- 
operation with GAO and OMB. More- 
over, OMB is presently revising its Cir- 
cular A-133 consistent with the pur- 
poses of this legislation. Finally, the 
bill also reflects comments received 
from State, local and private sector ac- 
counting, and audit professionals, as 
well as program managers. Altogether, 
the legislation will strengthen the act, 
while simultaneously reducing its bur- 
dens. 

First, the legislation extends the act 
to cover nonprofit entities that receive 
Federal assistance. Again, these orga- 
nizations are currently subject to the 
single audit process under OMB Cir- 
cular A-133. Broadening the act’s cov- 
erage in this way ensures that all non- 
Federal grantee organizations will be 
covered uniformly by a single audit 
process. 

Second, the bill reduces audit and re- 
lated paperwork burdens by raising the 
single audit threshold from $100,000 to 
$300,000. This would exempt thousands 
of smaller State and local governments 
and nonprofits from Federal single 
audit requirements. It would still en- 
sure, however, that the vast majority 
of Federal funds would be subject to 
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audit testing. Needless to say, it would 
also not interfere with the ability of 
Federal agencies to audit or inves- 
tigate grantees when needed to safe- 
guard Federal funds. 

Third, the bil would improve audit 
effectiveness by establishing a risk- 
based approach for selecting programs 
to be tested during single audits for 
adequacy of internal controls and com- 
pliance with Federal program require- 
ments, such as eligibility rules. The 
Single Audit Act has required audit 
testing solely on the basis of dollar cri- 
teria. Using the risk-based approach 
will ensure coverage of large programs, 
as well as others that are actually 
more at risk. 

Fourth, the legislation improves the 
contents and timeliness of single audit 
reporting to make the reports more 
useful. Currently, auditors often in- 
clude a number of different documents 
in a single audit report. These docu- 
ments are designed to comply with au- 
diting standards but leave many con- 
fused. A summary document, written 
in plain language, would greatly in- 
crease the usefulness of single audit re- 
ports. 

Shortening the reporting timeframes 
will also make the single audit reports 
more useful. The current practice of 
filing reports 13 months after the end 
of the year that was audited signifi- 
cantly reduces their utility. An ideal 
period would be the Government Fi- 
nance Officers Association's standard 
of 6 months for timely reporting by 
State and local governments. However, 
given the multiple audits that some 
State auditors have to perform, the 
legislation establishes a  9-month 
standard. Moreover, the legislation 
gives flexibility for extensions as need- 
ed. The overall goal, still, is to shorten 
the reporting timeframe to make the 
single audit reports more useful to as- 
sess the stewardship of organizations 
entrusted with Federal funds and to 
prompt any needed corrective actions. 

Fifth, the legislation increases ad- 
ministrative flexibility. OMB is au- 
thorized to issue rules to implement 
the act and may revise certain audit 
requirements as needed, without seek- 
ing amendments to the act. For exam- 
ple, OMB would be authorized to raise 
even higher the $300,000 threshold. 
Auditors also will have greater flexibil- 
ity to target programs at risk. 

In these and other ways, the Single 
Audit Act Amendments of 1996 will 
streamline the underlying Single Audit 
Act, update its requirements, reduce 
burdens, and provide for more flexibil- 
ity. This legislation builds on the sig- 
nificant accomplishments of the 1984 
act and I am confident that the Senate 
will move the legislation expeditiously. 

In December 1995, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs held a 
hearing on the status of Federal finan- 
cial management, including the Single 
Audit Act. Charles Bowsher, the Comp- 
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troller General of the United States 
and, Kurt Sjoberg, the California State 
auditor, representing the National 
State Auditors Association, strongly 
supported the legislation and rec- 
ommended that it be enacted. Edward 
DeSeve, Office of Management and 
Budget Controller, also applauded the 
legislative effort. 

The support of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the State auditors is espe- 
cially important. The Comptroller 
General was instrumental in advising 
the Congress when the original Single 
Audit Act was enacted. He followed the 
subsequent implementation of the act 
and has made the recommendations for 
improving the act that was the basis 
for the current legislation. I give great 
weight to his recommendations for 
amending the Single Audit Act. State 
auditors, for their part, are key players 
in the single audit process. They con- 
duct or arrange for thousands of single 
audits each year. So, their views are 
also critically important. Following 
the December hearing, the National 
State Auditors Association met to dis- 
cuss the legislation and decided unani- 
mously to support its enactment. I sub- 
mit their letter of support for the 
RECORD. 

Finally, I commend to my colleagues 
the fact that this legislation is biparti- 
san. Again, Senator STEVENS, chairman 
of the Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee, joins with me in cosponsoring the 
bill, as do Senators LEVIN, COCHRAN, 
PRYOR, COHEN, LIEBERMAN, and BROWN. 
This bipartisanship also extends to the 
House of Representatives. With this bi- 
partisan support, I am sure that this 
good Government legislation can soon 
become law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional material be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

S. 1579 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; PURPOSES. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Single Audit Act Amendments of 1996". 

(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act 
are to— 

(1) promote sound financial management, 
including effective internal controls, with 
respect to Federal awards administered by 
non-Federal entities; 

(2) establish uniform requirements for au- 
dits of Federal awards administered by non- 
Federal entities; 

(3) promote the efficient and effective use 
of audit resources; 

(4) reduce burdens on State and local gov- 
ernments, Indian tribes, and nonprofit orga- 
nizations; and 

(5) ensure that Federal departments and 
agencies, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, rely upon and use audit work done 
pursuant to chapter 75 of title 31, United 
States Code (as amended by this Act). 

SEC. 2. AMENDMENT TO TITLE 31, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 

Chapter 75 of title 31, United States Code, 

is amended to read as follows: 
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“CHAPTER 75—REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SINGLE AUDITS 


“Sec. 
“7501. 
“7502. 
“7503. 
7504. 


Definitions. 

Audit requirements; exemptions. 

Relation to other audit requirements. 

Federal agency responsibilities and 
relations with non-Federal en- 
tities. 

Regulations. 

Monitoring responsibilities of the 
Comptroller General. 

7507. Effective date. 

“§ 7501. Definitions 

(a) As used in this chapter, the term— 

"(1) ‘Comptroller General means the 
Comptroller General of the United States; 

*(2) ‘Director’ means the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget; 

"(8) ‘Federal agency’ has the same mean- 
ing as the term 'agency' in section 551(1) of 
title 5; 

4) ‘Federal awards’ means Federal finan- 
cial assistance and Federal cost-reimburse- 
ment contracts that non-Federal entities re- 
ceive directly from Federal awarding agen- 
cies or indirectly from pass-through entities; 

"(5) ‘Federal financial assistance’ means 
assistance that non-Federal entities receive 
or administer in the form of grants, loans, 
loan guarantees, property, cooperative 
agreements, interest subsidies, insurance, 
donated surplus property, food commodities, 
direct appropriations, or other assistance, 
but does not include amounts received as re- 
imbursement for services rendered to indi- 
viduals in accordance with guidance issued 
by the Director; 

“(6) ‘Federal program’ means all Federal 
awards to a non-Federal entity assigned a 
single number in the Catalog of Federal Do- 
mestic Assistance or encompassed in a group 
of numbers or other category as defined by 
the Director; 

J) ‘generally accepted government audit- 
ing standards’ means the government audit- 
ing standards issued by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral; 

**(8) ‘independent auditor’ means— 

A) an external State or local government 
auditor who meets the independence stand- 
ards included in generally accepted govern- 
ment auditing standards; or 

"(B) a public accountant who meets such 
independence standards; 

“(9) ‘Indian tribe’ means any Indian tribe, 
band, nation, or other organized group or 
community, including any Alaskan Native 
village or regional or village corporation (as 
defined in, or established under, the Alaskan 
Native Claims Settlement Act) that is recog- 
nized by the United States as eligible for the 
special programs and services provided by 
the United States to Indians because of their 
status as Indians; 

“(10) ‘internal controls’ means a process, 
effected by an entity’s management and 
other personnel, designed to provide reason- 
able assurance regarding the achievement of 
objectives in the following categories: 

“(A) Effectiveness and efficiency of oper- 
ations. 

“(B) Reliability of financial reporting. 

(C) Compliance with applicable laws and 
regulations; 

(11) ‘local government’ means any unit of 
local government within a State, including a 
county, borough, municipality, city, town, 
township, parish, local public authority, spe- 
cial district, school district, intrastate dis- 
trict, council of governments, any other in- 
strumentality of local government and, in 
accordance with guidelines issued by the Di- 
rector, a group of local governments; 
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*(12) *major program' means a Federal pro- 
gram identified in accordance with risk- 
based criteria prescribed by the Director 
under this chapter, subject to the limita- 
tions described under subsection (b); 

(13) ‘non-Federal entity’ means a State, 
local government, or nonprofit organization; 

“(14) ‘nonprofit organization means any 
corporation, trust, association, cooperative, 
or other organization that— 

“(A) is operated primarily for scientific, 
educational, service, charitable, or similar 
purposes in the public interest; 

"(B) is not organized primarily for profit; 
and 

"(C) uses net proceeds to maintain, im- 
prove, or expand the operations of the orga- 
nization; 

“(15) ‘pass-through entity’ means a non- 
Federal entity that provides Federal awards 
to a subrecipient to carry out a Federal pro- 


gram; 

“(16) 'program-specific audit’ means an 
audit of one Federal program; 

*(17) ‘recipient’ means a non-Federal en- 
tity that receives awards directly from a 
Federal agency to carry out a Federal pro- 


gram; 

*(18) ‘single audit’ means an audit, as de- 
scribed under section 7502(d), of a non-Fed- 
eral entity that includes the entity's finan- 
cial statements and Federal awards; 

*(19) ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, American Samoa, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, any instrumentality thereof, any 
multi-State, regional, or interstate entity 
which has governmental functions, and any 
Indian tribe; and 

“(20) ‘subrecipient’ means a non-Federal 
entity that receives Federal awards through 
another non-Federal entity to carry out a 
Federal program, but does not include an in- 
dividual who receives financial assistance 
through such awards. 

*(b) In prescribing risk-based program se- 
lection criteria for major programs, the Di- 
rector shall not require more programs to be 
identified as major for a particular non-Fed- 
eral entity, except as prescribed under sub- 
section (c) or as provided under subsection 
(d), than would be identified if the major 
programs were defined as any program for 
which total expenditures of Federal awards 
by the non-Federal entity during the appli- 
cable year exceed— 

(J) the larger of $30,000,000 or 0.15 percent 
of the non-Federal entity's total Federal ex- 
penditures, in the case of a non-Federal en- 
tity for which such total expenditures for all 
programs exceed $10,000,000,000; 

*(2) the larger of $3,000,000, or 0.30 percent 
of the non-Federal entity's total Federal ex- 
penditures, in the case of a non-Federal en- 
tity for which such total expenditures for all 
programs exceed $100,000,000 but are less than 
or equal to $10,000,000,000; or 

“(3) the larger of $300,000, or 3 percent of 
such total Federal expenditures for all pro- 
grams, in the case of a non-Federal entity 
for which such total expenditures for all pro- 
grams equal or exceed $300,000 but are less 
than or equal to $100,000,000. 

*(c) When the total expenditures of a non- 
Federal entity's major programs are less 
than 50 percent of the non-Federal entity's 
total expenditures of all Federal awards (or 
such lower percentage as specified by the Di- 
rector), the auditor shall select and test ad- 
ditional programs as major programs as nec- 
essary to achieve audit coverage of at least 
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50 percent of Federal expenditures by the 
non-Federal entity (or such lower percentage 
as specified by the Director), in accordance 
with guidance issued by the Director. 

“(d) Loan or loan guarantee programs, as 
specified by the Director, shall not be sub- 
ject to the application of subsection (b). 
“$7502. Audit requirements; exemptions 

*(a)1XA) Each non-Federal entity that ex- 
pends a total amount of Federal awards 
equal to or in excess of $300,000 or such other 
amount specified by the Director under sub- 
section (a)(3) in any fiscal year of such non- 
Federal entity shall have either a single 
audit or a program-specific audit made for 
such fiscal year in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this chapter. 

B) Each such non-Federal entity that ex- 
pends Federal awards under more than one 
Federal program shall undergo a single audit 
in accordance with the requirements of sub- 
sections (b) through (i) of this section and 
guidance issued by the Director under sec- 
tion 7505. 

*(C) Each such non-Federal entity that ex- 
pends awards under only one Federal pro- 
gram and is not subject to laws, regulations, 
or Federal award agreements that require a 
financial statement audit of the non-Federal 
entity, may elect to have a program-specific 
audit conducted in accordance with applica- 
ble provisions of this section and guidance 
issued by the Director under section 7505. 

(2%) Each non-Federal entity that ex- 
pends a total amount of Federal awards of 
less than $300,000 or such other amount speci- 
fied by the Director under subsection (a)(3) 
in any fiscal year of such entity, shall be ex- 
empt for such fiscal year from compliance 
with— 

= the audit requirements of this chapter; 
ani 

“(ii) any applicable requirements concern- 
ing financial audits contained in Federal 
statutes and regulations governing programs 
under which such Federal awards are pro- 
vided to that non-Federal entity. 

*(B) The provisions of subparagraph (A)(ii) 
of this paragraph shall not exempt a non- 
Federal entity from compliance with any 
provision of a Federal statute or regulation 
that requires such non-Federal entity to 
maintain records concerning Federal awards 
provided to such non-Federal entity or that 
permits a Federal agency, pass-through en- 
tity, or the Comptroller General access to 
such records. 

(3) Every 2 years, the Director shall re- 
view the amount for requiring audits pre- 
scribed under paragraph (1)(A) and may ad- 
just such dollar amount consistent with the 
purposes of this chapter, provided the Direc- 
tor does not make such adjustments below 


$300,000. 

“(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraphs (2) 
and (3), audits conducted pursuant to this 
chapter shall be conducted annually. 

**(2) A State or local government that is re- 
quired by constitution or statute, in effect 
on January 1, 1987, to undergo its audits less 
frequently than annually, is permitted to un- 
dergo its audits pursuant to this chapter bi- 
ennially. Audits conducted biennially under 
the provisions of this paragraph shall cover 
both years within the biennial period. 

“(3) Any nonprofit organization that had 
biennial audits for all biennial periods end- 
ing between July 1, 1992, and January 1, 1995, 
is permitted to undergo its audits pursuant 
to this chapter biennially. Audits conducted 
biennially under the provisions of this para- 
graph shall cover both years within the bien- 
nial period. 

“(c) Each audit conducted pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall be conducted by an inde- 
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pendent auditor in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted government auditing stand- 
ards, except that, for the purposes of this 
chapter, performance audits shall not be re- 
quired except as authorized by the Director. 

*(d) Each single audit conducted pursuant 
to subsection (a) for any fiscal year shall— 

**(1) cover the operations of the entire non- 
Federal entity; or 

*(2) at the option of such non-Federal en- 
tity such audit shall include a series of au- 
dits that cover departments, agencies, and 
other organizational units which expended or 
otherwise administered Federal awards dur- 
ing such fiscal year provided that each such 
audit shall encompass the financial state- 
ments and schedule of expenditures of Fed- 
eral awards for each such department, agen- 
cy, and organizational unit, which shall be 
considered to be a non-Federal entity. 

(e) The auditor shall— 

(i) determine whether the financial state- 
ments are presented fairly in all material re- 
spects in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles; 

(2) determine whether the schedule of ex- 
penditures of Federal awards is presented 
fairly in all material respects in relation to 
the financial statements taken as a whole; 

(3) with respect to internal controls per- 
taining to the compliance requirements for 
each major program— 

“(A) obtain an understanding of such intr- 
nal controls; 

**(B) assess control risk; and 

*(C) perform tests of controls unless the 
controls are deemed to be ineffective; and 

**(4) determine whether the non-Federal en- 
tity has complied with the provisions of 
laws, regulations, and contracts or grants 
pertaining to Federal awards that have a di- 
rect and material effect on each major pro- 


gram. 

“(f)(1) Each Federal agency which provides 
Federal awards to a recipient shall— 

(A) provide such recipient the program 
names (and any identifying numbers) from 
which such awards are derived, and the Fed- 
eral requirements which govern the use of 
such awards and the requirements of this 
chapter; and 

S) review the audit of a recipient as nec- 
essary to determine whether prompt and ap- 
propriate corrective action has been taken 
with respect to audit findings, as defined by 
the Director, pertaining to Federal awards 
provided to the recipient by the Federal 


agency. 

02) Each pass-through entity shall— 

**(A) provide such subrecipient the program 
names (and any identifying numbers) from 
which such assistance is derived, and the 
Federal requirements which govern the use 
of such awards and the requirements of this 
chapter; 

) monitor the subrecipient's use of Fed- 
eral awards through site visits, limited scope 
audits, or other means; 

(O) review the audit of a subrecipient as 
necessary to determine whether prompt and 
appropriate corrective action has been taken 
with respect to audit findings, as defined by 
the Director, pertaining to Federal awards 
provided to the subrecipient by the pass- 
through entity; and 

O) require each of its subrecipients of 
Federal awards to permit, as a condition of 
receiving Federal awards, the independent 
auditor of the pass-through entity to have 
such access to the subrecipient's records and 
financial statements as may be necessary for 
the pass-through entity to comply with this 


chapter. 
*(g)(1) The auditor shall report on the re- 
sults of any audit conducted pursuant to this 
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section, in accordance with guidance issued 
by the Director. 

“(2) When reporting on any single audit, 
the auditor shall include a summary of the 
auditor's results regarding the non-Federal 
entity's financial statements, internal con- 
trols, and compliance with laws and regula- 


tions. 

ch) The non-Federal entity shall transmit 
the reporting package, which shall include 
the non-Federal entity's financial state- 
ments, schedule of expenditures of Federal 
awards, corrective action plan defined under 
subsection (i) and auditor's reports devel- 
oped pursuant to this section, to a Federal 
clearinghouse designated by the Director, 
and make it available for public inspection 
within the earlier of— 

(1) 30 days after receipt of the auditor's 
report; or 

**(2)(A) for a transition period of at least 2 
years after the effective date of the Single 
Audit Act Amendments of 1996, as estab- 
lished by the Director, 13 months after the 
end of the period audited; or 

) for fiscal years beginning after the pe- 
riod specified in subparagraph (A), 9 months 
after the end of the period audited, or within 
a longer timeframe authorized by the Fed- 
eral agency, determined under criteria 
issued under section 7505, when the 9-month 
timeframe would place an undue burden on 
the non-Federal entity. 

“(i) If an audit conducted pursuant to this 
section discloses any audit findings, as de- 
fined by the Director, including material 
noncompliance with individual compliance 
requirements for a major program by, or re- 
portable conditions in the internal controls 
of, the non-Federal entity with respect to 
the matters described in subsection (e), the 
non-Federal entity shall submit to Federal 
officials designated by the Director, a plan 
for corrective action to eliminate such audit 
findings or reportable conditions or a state- 
ment describing the reasons that corrective 
action is not necessary. Such plan shall be 
consistent with the audit resolution stand- 
ard promulgated by the Comptroller General 
(as part of the standards for internal con- 
trols in the Federal Government) pursuant 
to section 3512(c). 

“(j) The Director may authorize pilot 
projects to test alternative methods of 
achieving the purposes of this chapter. Such 
pilot projects may begin only after consulta- 
tion with the Chair and Ranking Minority 
Member of the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs of the Senate and the Chair and 
Ranking Minority Member of the Committee 
on Government Reform and Oversight of the 
House of Representatives. 

*$7503. Relation to other audit requirements 

(a) An audit conducted in accordance 
with this chapter shall be in lieu of any fi- 
nancial audit of Federal awards which a non- 
Federal entity is required to undergo under 
any other Federal law or regulation. To the 
extent that such audit provides a Federal 
agency with the information it requires to 
carry out its responsibilities under Federal 
law or regulation, a Federal agency shall 
rely upon and use that information. 

“(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), a Fed- 
eral agency may conduct or arrange for addi- 
tional audits which are necessary to carry 
out its responsibilities under Federal law or 
regulation. The provisions of this chapter do 
not authorize any non-Federal entity (or 
subrecipient thereof) to constrain, in any 
manner, such agency from carrying out or 
arranging for such additional audits, except 
that the Federal agency shall plan such au- 
dits to not be duplicative of other audits of 
Federal awards. 
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(e) The provisions of this chapter do not 
limit the authority of Federal agencies to 
conduct, or arrange for the conduct of, au- 
dits and evaluations of Federal awards, nor 
limit the authority of any Federal agency 
Inspector General or other Federal official. 

(d) Subsection (a) shall apply to a non- 
Federal entity which undergoes an audit in 
accordance with this chapter even though it 
is not required by section 7502(a) to have 
such an audit. 

“(e) A Federal agency that provides Fed- 
eral awards and conducts or arranges for au- 
dits of non-Federal entities receiving such 
awards that are in addition to the audits of 
non-Federal entities conducted pursuant to 
this chapter shall, consistent with other ap- 
plicable law, arrange for funding the full cost 
of such additional audits. Any such addi- 
tional audits shall be coordinated with the 
Federal agency determined under criteria 
issued under section 7504 to preclude duplica- 
tion of the audits conducted pursuant to this 
chapter or other additional audits. 

“(f) Upon request by a Federal agency or 
the Comptroller General, any independent 
auditor conducting an audit pursuant to this 
chapter shall make the auditor's working pa- 
pers available to the Federal agency or the 
Comptroller General as part of a quality re- 
view, to resolve audit findings, or to carry 
out oversight responsibilities consistent 
with the purposes of this chapter. Such ac- 
cess to auditor's working papers shall in- 
clude the right to obtain copies. 

*$7504. Federal agency responsibilities and 
relations with non-Federal entities 

(a) Each Federal agency shall, in accord- 
ance with guidance issued by the Director 
under section 7905, with regard to Federal 
awards provided by the agency— 

“(1) monitor non-Federal entity use of Fed- 
eral awards, and 

2) assess the quality of audits conducted 
under this chapter for audits of entities for 
which the agency is the single Federal agen- 
cy determined under subsection (b). 

(b) Each non-Federal entity shall have a 
single Federal agency, determined in accord- 
ance with criteria established by the Direc- 
tor, to provide the non-Federal entity with 
technical assistance and assist with imple- 
mentation of this chapter. 

“(c) The Director shall designate a Federal 
clearinghouse to— 

"(1) receive copies of all reporting pack- 
ages developed in accordance with this chap- 
ter; 

2) identify recipients that expend $300,000 
or more in Federal awards or such other 
amount specified by the Director under sec- 
tion 7502(a)3) during the recipient's fiscal 
year but did not undergo an audit in accord- 
ance with this chapter; and 

(3) perform analyses to assist the Director 
in carrying out responsibilities under this 
chapter. 

*$7505. Regulations 

(a) The Director, after consultation with 
the Comptroller General, and appropriate of- 
ficials from Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit organizations shall pre- 
Scribe guidance to implement this chapter. 
Each Federal agency shall promulgate such 
amendments to its regulations as may be 
necessary to conform such regulations to the 
requirements of this chapter and of such 


guidance. 

**(b)(1) The guidance prescribed pursuant to 
subsection (a) shall include criteria for de- 
termining the appropriate charges to Federal 
awards for the cost of audits. Such criteria 
shall prohibit a non-Federal entity from 
charging to any Federal awards— 
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“(A) the cost of any audit which is— 

“(i) not conducted in accordance with this 
chapter; or 

“(ii) conducted in accordance with this 
chapter when expenditures of Federal awards 
are less than amounts cited in section 
7502(a)(1)(A) or specified by the Director 
under section 7502(a)(3), except that the Di- 
rector may allow the cost of limited scope 
audits to monitor subrecipients in accord- 
ance with section 7502(f)(2)(B); and 

B) more than a reasonably proportionate 
share of the cost of any such audit that is 
conducted in accordance with this chapter. 

*(2) The criteria prescribed pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall not, in the absence of 
documentation demonstrating a higher ac- 
tual cost, permit the percentage of the cost 
of audits performed pursuant to this chapter 
charged to Federal awards, to exceed the 
ratio of total Federal awards expended by 
such non-Federal entity during the applica- 
ble fiscal year or years, to such non-Federal 
entity's total expenditures during such fiscal 
year or years. 

“(c) Such guidance shall include such pro- 
visions as may be necessary to ensure that 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals will have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the performance of 
contracts awarded to fulfill the audit re- 
quirements of this chapter. 

“$7506. Monitoring responsibilities of the 

Comptroller General 

*(a) The Comptroller General shall review 
provisions requiring financial audits of non- 
Federal entities that receive Federal awards 
that are contained in bills and resolutions 
reported by the committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

**(b) If the Comptroller General determines 
that a bill or resolution contains provisions 
that are inconsistent with the requirements 
of this chapter, the Comptroller General 
Shall, at the earliest practicable date, notify 
in writing— 

(i) the committee that reported such bill 
or resolution; and 

*(2(A) the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs of the Senate (in the case of a bill or 
resolution reported by a committee of the 
Senate); or 

B) the Committee on Government Re- 
form and Oversight of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (in the case of a bill or resolu- 
tion reported by a committee of the House of 
Representatives). 

“$7507. Effective date 

“This chapter shall apply to any non-Fed- 
eral entity with respect to any of its fiscal 
years which begin after June 30, 1996. 

SEC. 3. TRANSITIONAL APPLICATION. 

Subject to section 7507 of title 31, United 
States Code (as amended by section 2 of this 
Act) the provisions of chapter 75 of such title 
(before amendment by section 2 of this Act) 
shall continue to apply to any State or local 
government with respect to any of its fiscal 
years beginning before July 1, 1996. 


SINGLE AUDIT ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1996 

This bil amends the Single Audit Act of 
1984 (P.L. 98-502). The 1984 Act replaced mul- 
tiple grant-by-grant audits with an annual 
entity-wide audit process for State and local 
governments that receive Federal assistance. 
The new bill would broaden the scope of the 
Act to cover universities and other nonprofit 
organizations, as well. It would also stream- 
line the process. Thus, the bill would im- 
prove accountability for hundreds of billions 
of dollars of Federal assistance, while also 
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reducing auditing and paperwork burdens on 
grant recipients. 

The bill was developed on the basis of GAO 
review of implementation of the Single 
Audit Act Single Audit: Refinements Can Im- 
prove Usefulness,” GAO/AIMD-94-133, June 21, 
1994). Major stakeholders in the single audit 
process were consulted during the drafting 
process. Support for the bill was confirmed 
at a December 14, 1995, hearing of the Senate 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

The 10 years' experience under the 1984 Act 
demonstrated that the single audit concept 
promotes accountability over Federal Assist- 
ance and prompts related financial manage- 
ment improvements by covered entities. Ex- 
perience also showed, however, that process 
can be strengthened. This bill would (1) im- 
prove audit coverage of federal assistance, 
(2) reduce Federal burden on non-Federal en- 
tities, (3) improve audit effectiveness, (4) im- 
prove single audit reporting, and (5) increase 
administrative flexibility. 

IMPROVE AUDIT COVERAGE 


The bill would improve audit coverage of 
Federal assistance by including in the single 
audit process all State and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit organizations that re- 
ceive Federal assistance. Currently, the Act 
only applies to State and local governments. 
Nonprofit organizations are subject adminis- 
tratively to single audits under OMB Cir- 
cular A-133, Audits of Institutions of Higher 
Education and Other Nonprofit Organiza- 
tions." -Including nonprofit organizations 
under the Act would result in a common set 
of single audit requirements for Federal as- 
sistance. 


REDUCE FEDERAL BURDEN 


The bill would simultaneously reduce Fed- 
eral burdens on thousands of State and local 
governments and nonprofits, and ensure 
&udit coverage over the vast majority of 
Federal assistance provided to those organi- 
zations. It would do so by raising the dollar 
threshold for requiring a single audit from 
$100,000 to $300,000. While this would relieve 
many grantees of Federal single audit man- 
dates, GAO estimated that a $300,000 thresh- 
old would cover, for example, 95% of direct 
Federal assistance to local governments. 
This is commensurate with the coverage pro- 
vided at the $100,000 threshold when the Act 
was passed in 1984. Thus, exempting thou- 
sands of entities from single audits would re- 
duce audit and paperwork burdens, but not 
significantly diminish the percentage of Fed- 
eral assistance covered by single audits. 


IMPROVE AUDIT EFFECTIVENESS 


The bill would improve audit effectiveness 
by directing audit resources to the areas of 
greatest risk. Currently, auditors must per- 
form audit testing on the largest—but not 
necessarily the riskiest—programs that an 
entity operates. The bill would require audi- 
tors to assess the risk of the programs an en- 
tity operates and select the riskiest pro- 
grams for testing. As the President of the 
National State Auditors Association said, 
"It makes good economic sense to con- 
centrate audits where increased corrective 
action and recoveries are likely to result.” 


IMPROVE SINGLE AUDIT REPORTING 


The bill would greatly improve the useful- 
ness of single audit reports by requiring 
auditors to provide a summary of audit re- 
sults. The reports would also be due sooner— 
9 months after the year-end rather than the 
current 13 months. Interpretations of cur- 
rent rules lead auditors to include 7 or more 
separate reports in each single audit report. 
Such a large number of reports tends to con- 
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fuse rather than inform users. A summary of 
the audit results would highlight important 
information and thus enable users to quickly 
discern the overall results of an audit. Fed- 
eral managers surveyed by GAO overwhelm- 
ingly support the summary reporting and 
faster submission of reports. 


INCREASE ADMINISTRATIVE FLEXIBILITY 


The bill would enable the single audit proc- 
ess to evolve with changing circumstances. 
For example, rather than lock specific dollar 
amount audit thresholds into law, OMB 
would have the authority to periodically re- 
vise the audit threshold above the new 
$300,000 threshold. OMB also could revise cri- 
teria for selecting programs for audit test- 
ing. By giving OMB such authority, specific 
requirements within the single audit process 
could be revised administratively to reflect 
changing circumstances that affect account- 
ability for Federal financial assistance. 


CONCLUSION: GOOD GOVERNMENT REFORM 


Developed by GAO and endorsed by the Na- 
tional State Auditors Association, the Single 
Audit Act Amendments of 1996 represents 
consensus good government legislation that 
will improve accountability over Federal 
funds and reduce burdens on State and local 
governments and nonprofit organizations. 


NATIONAL STATE 
AUDITORS ASSOCIATION, 
Baltimore, MD, January 29, 1996. 

Hon. JOHN GLENN, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, U.S. Senate, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GLENN: The National State 
Auditors Association has voted unanimously 
to support the proposed bill to amend the 
Single Audit Act of 1984. My state audit col- 
leagues and I believe that the proposed legis- 
lation is an excellent measure that deserves 
to be passed into law as soon as possible. 

The Single Audit Act amendments provide 
a unique opportunity to address the needs of 
federal, state and local government auditors 
and program managers. The original act is 
over 10 years old and the amendments ad- 
dress many of the changes that have oc- 
curred over the years in the auditing profes- 
sion and in government financial manage- 
ment. The bill is the result of open and con- 
structive dialog along the stakeholders. Over 
the last several months, we have worked 
closely with congressional staff as well as 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office and the Office of Management and 
Budget. As currently drafted, the bill pro- 
vides needed improvements to financial ac- 
countability over federal grant funds. 

While there are several excellent provi- 
sions in the amended act, two are particu- 
larly noteworthy. First, the minimum 
threshold of receipts requiring any entity to 
have a single audit performed is raised in the 
bill to $300,000. Similarly, the thresholds for 
larger recipients are also adjusted. These 
modifications will relieve many state and 
local governments of unnecessary federal 
mandates and generate savings of audit 
costs. Second, the amendments allow federal 
and state governments to focus audit re- 
sources on “high-risk” grants where the po- 
tential for savings is the greatest. It makes 
good economic sense to concentrate audits 
where increased corrective action and recov- 
eries are likely to result. 

In summary, the National State Auditors 
Association is pleased to fully support the 
amendments to the Single Audit Act of 1984 
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and assist you in any way possible to facili- 
tate its passage this year. 
Sincerely, 
ANTHONY VERDECCHIA, 
President. 


By Mr. KYL (for himself, Mr. 
COVERDELL, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
FAIRCLOTH, Mr. GRAMS, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. KEMPTHORNE, Mr. 
LoTT, Mr. McCaIN, Mr. PRESS- 
LER, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. SHEL- 
BY, Mr. SMITH, Mr. THOMAS, and 
Mr. THOMPSON): 

S.J. Res. 49. A joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to require 
two-thirds majorities for bills increas- 
ing taxes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

TAX LIMITATION CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

e Mr. KYL. Mr. President, during the 
next 8 weeks, millions of Americans 
will file their income tax returns. Ac- 
cording to estimates by the Internal 
Revenue Service, individuals will have 
spent about 1.7 billion hours on tax-re- 
lated paperwork by the time their re- 
turns are completed. Businesses will 
spend another 3.4 billion hours. The 
Tax Foundation estimates that the 
cost of compliance will approach $200 
billion. 

Mr. President, if that is not evidence 
that our Tax Code is one of the most 
inefficient and wasteful ever created, I 
do not know what is. Money and effort 
that could have been put to productive 
use solving problems in our commu- 
nities, putting Americans to work, put- 
ting food on the table, or investing in 
the Nation’s future are instead devoted 
to convoluted paperwork. 

It is no wonder that the American 
people are frustrated and angry, and 
that they are demanding radical 
change in the way their Government 
taxes and spends. It is no wonder that 
tax reform has become one of the 
major issues of this year’s Presidential 
campaign. 

Mr. President, today I am introduc- 
ing a resolution with more than a 
dozen of my colleagues that represents 
the first concrete step toward com- 
prehensive tax reform. The resolution, 
which we call the tax limitation 
amendment, would establish a con- 
stitutional requirement for a two- 
thirds majority vote in each House of 
Congress for the approval of tax-rate 
increases. 

A companion resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 159, was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on February 
1 by Congressman JOE BARTON of Texas 
and 155 other House Members. 

The two-thirds supermajority that 
we have proposed was among the rec- 
ommendations of the National Com- 
mission on Economic Growth and Tax 
Reform, appointed by Majority Leader 
BoB DOLE and Speaker GINGRICH. The 
Commission, chaired by former HUD 
Secretary Jack Kemp, advocated a 
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supermajority requirement in its re- 
cent report on how to achieve a sim- 
pler, single-rate tax to replace the ex- 
isting maze of tax rates, deductions, 
exemptions, and credits that makes up 
the Federal income tax as we know it 
today. 

Here are the words of the Commis- 
sion: 

The roller-coaster ride of tax policy in the 
past few decades has fed citizens' cynicism 
about the possibility of real, long-term re- 
form, while fueling frustration with Wash- 
ington. The initial optimism inspired by the 
low rates of the 1986 Tax Reform Act soured 
into disillusionment and anger when taxes 
subsequently were hiked two times in less 
than seven years. The commission believes 
that a two-thirds super-majority vote of 
Congress will earn Americans’ confidence in 
the longevity, predictability, and stability of 
any new tax system. 

Mr. President, in the 10 years since 
the last attempt at comprehensive tax 
reform, Congress and the President 
have made some 4,000 amendments to 
the Tax Code. Four thousand amend- 
ments. That means that taxpayers 
have never been able to plan for the fu- 
ture with any certainty about the tax 
consequences of the decisions they 
make. They are left wondering whether 
saving money for a child's education 
today will result in an additional tax 
burden tomorrow. They can never be 
sure that if they make an investment, 
the capital gains tax will not be in- 
creased when they are ready to sell. 
Rules are changed in the middle of the 
game, and in some cases, the rules have 
been changed even after the game is 
over. President Clinton's tax increase 
in 1993 retroactively raised taxes on 
many Americans, including some who 
had died. 

The volatility of the Tax Code is not 
new. You will recall that the income 
tax was established in 1913 with a top 
rate of 7 percent; fewer than 2 percent 
of American families were even re- 
quired to file a tax return. Just 3 years 
later, on the eve of the First World 
War, the top rate soared to 67 percent. 
By the Second World War, the top rate 
had risen again—to 94 percent—and it 
remained in that range through the 
1950's. Of course, by that time, the tax 
had been expanded to cover almost 
every working American. 

Ten years ago, President Reagan suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of tax 
rates to just two—15 percent and 28 
percent. But it was not long before ad- 
ditional rates were established, and 
taxes were raised again under the Clin- 
ton administration. 

The tax limitation amendment would 
put an end to the roller coaster ride of 
tax policy that has so bedeviled hard- 
working Americans. And it guarantees 
more than stability and predictability. 
It will also ensure that taxes cannot be 
raised—whether we ultimately adopt a 
single-rate tax as the Kemp commis- 
sion has proposed, a national sales tax 
as Senator LUGAR has proposed, or 
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some alternative—unless there is suffi- 
cient consensus and strong bipartisan 
support in Congress and around the 
country. 

Mr. President, the last tax increase 
to have cleared the Congress was pro- 
posed by President Clinton in 1998, and 
you will remember that it was the larg- 
est tax increase in history. 

I was serving in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the time. It seemed to 
me that most Americans strongly op- 
posed the plan. The calls, letters, and 
faxes from my constituents in Arizona 
ran about 10 to 1 in opposition to the 
President's tax plan. There was a lot of 
opposition in Congress, too. The oppo- 
sition was bipartisan—Republicans and 
Democrats. Unfortunately, the Presi- 
dent was able to hold onto enough 
members of his own party in the House 
to pass it there, but only with partisan 
Democrat support. 

The story was different in the Sen- 
ate. Not more than 50 Senators were 
willing to support the largest tax in- 
crease in history. A measure would 
normally fail on a tie vote—in this 
case, 50 to 50. The reason the tax in- 
crease passed was that the Vice Presi- 
dent, as in the case of any tie in the 
Senate, had the right to cast the decid- 
ing vote. That is his right under the 
Constitution. The tax bill was not 
passed improperly, but it is notable 
that the largest tax increase in history 
managed to become law without the 
support of a majority of the people's 
elected Senators. To me, that is a trav- 
esty. 

The tax increase of 1990—the next 
largest in history after the 1993 law— 
passed with a majority of 54 percent in 
the Senate and 53 percent in the House. 
That was only slightly better. Yet 
given the size of the increase and the 
burden it placed on the American econ- 
omy, it seems to me that there should 
have been greater consensus to pass it, 
too. Taxing away people's hard-earned 
income is an extraordinary event—or 
&t least it should be. However, in Wash- 
ington, it has become routine. 

A two-thirds majority vote is, as 
George Will put it, one way of build- 
ing into democratic decisionmaking a 
measurement of intensity of feeling as 
well as mere numbers." He noted that 
supermajority requirements are a de- 
vice for assigning special importance 
to certain matters, and maybe taxation 
should be one of them. 

The last two tax increases were 
passed without much intensity of feel- 
ing at all—without any real consensus 
that a majority of Americans sup- 
ported them. 

Some people might say, fine, there 
should be consensus, but ours is a gov- 
ernment of majority rule. I would re- 
spond by noting that supermajority re- 
quirements are not new to the Con- 
stitution. Two-thirds votes are re- 
quired for the approval of treaties, for 
conviction in an impeachment proceed- 
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ing, for expulsion of a member from ei- 
ther body, for proposed constitutional 
amendments, and for certain other ac- 
tions. 

If it is appropriate to require a two- 
thirds vote to ratify a compact with a 
foreign country, it seems to me that it 
is certainly appropriate to require a 
two-thirds vote to approve a compact 
with our own citizens that requires 
them to turn over a greater share of 
what is theirs to the Government. 

I want to quote briefly from one of 
our Founding Fathers, James Madison. 
He was, of course, a strong supporter of 
majority rule. Yet he argued elo- 
quently that the greatest threat to lib- 
erty in a republic would come from un- 
restrained majority rule. This is what 
he said in “Federalist No. 51”: 

It is of great importance in a republic not 
only to guard the society against the oppres- 
sion of its rulers, but to guard one part of 
the society against the injustice of the other 
part. 


If Madison were here today, I believe 
he would conclude, first of all, that the 
Tax Code is oppressive to our people. 
Americans never paid an income tax 
until early in this century. By 1948, the 
average American family paid only 
about 3 percent of its income to the 
Federal Government. The average fam- 
ily now sends about 25 percent of its in- 
come to Washington. Add State and 
local taxes to the mix, and the burden 
approaches 40 percent. That is oppres- 
sion. 

Note that Madison also warned, in 
the quotation I just read, about pitting 
one part of America against the rest of 
the country. That is happening here as 
well. Certain segments of our society— 
some call them special interests—have 
learned in recent years how to feed at 
the public trough while spreading the 
cost among all taxpayers. This cost- 
shifting has left the country with a 
debt that is $4.9 trillion and growing. 
Our Founding Fathers could never have 
imagined such profligacy, or I believe 
they would have imposed constitu- 
tional limits on taxing and spending at 
the very start of the Republic. 

If you are interested in lobbying re- 
form, I will tell you this: a two-thirds 
requirement for tax changes would 
probably do more to curtail lobbying 
for special breaks than just about any- 
thing else we could do. Since every tax 
break must be offset with a tax in- 
crease on someone else to ensure reve- 
nue neutrality—and the second part of 
the equation, remember, would be out 
of reach without massive political sup- 
port—the two-thirds requirement 
would make it virtually impossible for 
special interests to gain special advan- 
tage in the Tax Code. 

Confidence. Stability. Predictability. 
These are things that a two-thirds 
supermajority would bring to the Tax 
Code. Combine this with comprehen- 
sive tax reform that is aimed at sim- 
plifying the law and minimizing peo- 
ple’s tax burden, and we could see an 
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explosion of economic growth and op- 
portunity unmatched in this country 
for many years. 

Mr. President, I invite my colleagues 
to join me in supporting the tax limita- 
tion amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 49 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years after the date of its sub- 
mission by the Congress: 

"ARTICLE— 

“SECTION 1. Any bill to levy a new tax or 
increase the rate or base of any tax may pass 
only by a two-thirds majority of the whole 
number of each House of Congress. 

"SECTION 2. The Congress may waive sec- 
tion 1 when a declaration of war is in effect. 
The Congress may also waive section 1 when 
the United States is engaged in military con- 
flict which causes an imminent and serious 
threat to national security and is so declared 
by a joint resolution, adopted by a majority 
of the whole number of each House, which 
becomes law. Any provision of law which 
would, standing alone, be subject to section 
1 but for this section and which becomes law 
pursuant to such a waiver shall be effective 
for not longer than 2 years. 

"SECTION 3. All votes taken by the House 
of Representatives or the Senate under this 
article shall be determined by yeas and nays 
and the names of persons voting for and 
against shall be entered on the Journal of 
each House respectively.“. 


——— 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 50 
At the request of Mr. KYL, the name 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 50, a bill to repeal the increase 
in tax on social security benefits. 
S. 356 

At the request of Mr. SHELBY, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. THOMAS] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 356, a bill to amend title 4, United 
States Code, to declare English as the 
official language of the Government of 
the United States. 

S. 673 : 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Texas 
[Mrs. HUTCHISON] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 673, a bill to establish a 
youth development grant program, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 194 

At the request of Mr. LUGAR, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. EXON] and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. BREAUX] were added as co- 
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sponsors of S. 794, a bill to amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act to facilitate the minor 
use of a pesticide, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 948 
At the request of Mr. DORGAN, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. DEWINE], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 948, a 
bil to encourage organ donation 
through the inclusion of an organ do- 
nation card with individual income re- 
fund payments, and for other purposes. 
S. 984 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACK] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
984, a bill to protect the fundamental 
right of a parent to direct the upbring- 
ing of a child, and for other purposes. 
S. 1028 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mrs. FEINSTEIN], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FEINGOLD], and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. AKAKA] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1028, a bill to 
provide increased access to health care 
benefits, to provide increased port- 
ability of health care benefits, to pro- 
vide increased security of health care 
benefits, to increase the purchasing 
power of individuals and small employ- 
ers, and for other purposes. 
S. 1271 
At the request of Mr. CRAIG, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
COVERDELL] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1271, à bill to amend the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1982. 
S. 1317 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1317, a bill to repeal the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, to enact 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1995, and for other purposes. 
S. 1370 
At the request of Mr. CRAIG, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1370, a bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to prohibit the imposition 
of any requirement for a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States to 
wear indicia or insignia of the United 
Nations as part of the military uniform 
of the member. 
S. 1379 
At the request of Mr. SIMPSON, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LoTT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1379, a bill to make technical amend- 
ments to the Fair Debt Collection 
Practices Act, and for other purposes. 
S. 1397 
At the request of Mr. KYL, the name 
of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
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HUTCHISON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1897, a bill to provide for State con- 
trol over fair housing matters, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1423 

At the request of Mr. GREGG, the 
names of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CoATS], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. BOND] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1423, a bill to amend 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970 to make modifications to 
certain provisions, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 1481 

At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D'AMATO] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. LoTT] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1481, & bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
provide for the nonrecognition of gain 
for sale of stock to certain farmers' co- 
operatives, and for other purposes. 

S. 1483 

At the request of Mr. KYL, the names 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
SIMPSON], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. LoTT], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. D'AMATO], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SANTORUM], the Senator from Maine 
[Ms. SNOWE], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. NICKLES], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. COVERDELL], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CRAIG], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CAMPBELL], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. FAIRCLOTH] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1483, à bill to control crime, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1491 

At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. BREAUX] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1491, a bill to reform anti- 
microbial pesticide registration, and 
for other purposes. 

At the request of Mr. GRAMS, the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1491, supra. 

S. 1505 

At the request of Mr. LOTT, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. FORD] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1505, a bill to reduce 
risk to public safety and the environ- 
ment associated with pipeline trans- 
portation of natural gas and hazardous 
liquids, and for other purposes. 

S. 1547 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1547, a bill to limit the 
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provision of assistance to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico using the exchange sta- 
bilization fund established pursuant to 
section 5302 of title 31, United States 
Code, and for other purposes. 
S. 1553 
At the request of Mr. MCCAIN, the 
names of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACK] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1553, a bill to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces performing serv- 
ices for the peacekeeping effort in the 
Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
shall be entitled to certain tax benefits 
in the same manner as if such services 
were performed in a combat zone. 
S. 1560 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1560, a bill to require Colombia to meet 
antinarcotics performance standards 
for continued assistance and to require 
a report on the counternarcotics ef- 
forts of Colombia. 
S. 1567 
At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1567, a bill to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to repeal 
the amendments relating to obscene 
and harassing use of telecommuni- 
cations facilities made by the Commu- 
nications Decency Act of 1995. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 18 
At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relative to 
contributions and expenditures in- 
tended to affect elections for Federal, 
State, and local office. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 85 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 85, a resolution to 
express the sense of the Senate that ob- 
stetrician-gynecologists should be in- 
cluded in Federal laws relating to the 
provision of health care. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 133 
At the request of Mr. HELMS, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACK] was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 133, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
the primary safeguard for the well- 
being and protection of children is the 
family, and that, because the United 
Nations Convention on the Rights of 
the Child could undermine the rights of 
the family, the President should not 
sign and transmit it to the Senate. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 215 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 215, a resolution 
to designate June 19, 1996, as **National 
Baseball Day." 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 218 

At the request of Mr. D’AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 218, a res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate regarding the failure of Mexico to 
cooperate with the United States in 
controlling the transport of illegal 
drugs and controlled substances and 
the denial of certain assistance to Mex- 
ico as a result of that failure. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will meet in 
SR-301, Russell Senate Office Building, 
on Thursday, February 29, 1996, at 9:30 
a.m. and 2 p.m. to review the oper- 
ations of the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Sergeant at Arms, the Architect of 
the Capitol, and to receive testimony 
on the establishment of criteria for the 
Architect of the Capitol. 

For further information concerning 
the hearing, please contact Ed Edens of 
the committee staff on 224-3448. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the full Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources to consider the 
nominations of Thomas Paul Grumbly 
to be Under Secretary of Energy, and 
Alvin L. Alm to be Assistant Secretary 
of Energy for Environmental Manage- 
ment, and Charles William Burton to 
be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the U.S. Enrichment Corporation. 

The hearing will take place Tuesday, 
March 5, 1996 at 9:30 a.m. in room SD- 
366 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing in Washington, DC. 

For further information, please call 
Camille Heninger at (202) 224-5070. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that an over- 
sight hearing has been scheduled before 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

The hearing will take place Wednes- 
day, March 6, 1996, at 9 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of this hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the issue of com- 
petitive change in the electric power 
industry. It will focus on what State 
public utility commissions are doing to 
make electric utilities more competi- 
tive. Although an oversight hearing, 
witnesses are asked to provide com- 
ment on S. 1526 as it relates to this 
issue. 

Those who wish to testify or to sub- 
mit written testimony should write to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
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Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510. Presentation of oral testi- 
mony is by committee invitation. For 
further information, please contact 
Judy Brown or Howard Useem at (202) 
224-6567. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the over- 
sight hearing regarding competitive 
change in the electric power industry 
scheduled for Wednesday, March 6, 1996, 
before the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources will now begin at 
9:30 a.m. instead of 9 a.m. as previously 
scheduled. 


—— 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Armed Services be authorized to meet 
at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, February 27, 
1996, in executive session, to consider 
certain pending military nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


ON THE RETIREMENT OF DEREK 
VANDER SCHAAF AS DEPUTY IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


e Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the tax- 
payers will lose one of their best 
friends in the Department of Defense 
next month, when Derek J. Vander 
Schaaf retires as deputy inspector gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Vander Schaaf has served as one 
of the Pentagon’s top watchdogs for al- 
most 15 years, since December 1981. 
During that tenure, Mr. Vander Schaaf 
has managed an aggressive program of 
audit, inspection, and investigation 
which has ferreted out waste, fraud, 
and abuse in DOD activities, resulting 
in more than $20 billion of documented 
savings to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Vander Schaaf has also provided 
invaluable assistance to the Congress 
with his honest and forthright com- 
ments on DOD’s policies and programs. 
Over the years, Mr. Vander Schaaf has 
testified before the Senate Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee and the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, on 
which I serve, on numerous occasions. 
He has met personally with me and my 
staff on many more occasions to brief 
us on DOD programs and proposals. Mr. 
Vander Schaafs testimony has always 
been informative, and it has often been 
crucial to the success of our oversight 
and investigative efforts. 

Mr. Vander Schaaf is a forceful advo- 
cate of increased competition in DOD 
procurement, independent testing and 
evaluation of new weapons systems, 
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improvements in DOD financial sys- 
tems, and increased use of commer- 
cially available products and services. 
We have relied upon his support in our 
efforts to eliminate wasteful and un- 
lawful practices such as excessive in- 
ventory spending, abusive off-loading 
of contracts from DOD to other agen- 
cies, and the improper disclosure of 
confidential procurement information. 
The savings from these efforts have 
been substantial. 

Mr. Vander Schaaf has not always 
been the most popular figure at the 
Pentagon. Nobody who takes on as 
many issues and makes as many tough 
calls as he has could be. But this is a 
price willingly paid by one who, like 
Mr. Vander Schaaf, believes that serv- 
ice to the public and to the taxpayer is 
the highest obligation. 

And so we thank Mr. Vander Schaaf 
for his service. We will miss him, and 
the taxpayers will miss him.e 


BUDGET SCOREKEEPING REPORT 


€ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
hereby submit to the Senate the budg- 
et scorekeeping report prepared by the 
Congressional Budget Office under sec- 
tion 308(b) and in aid of section 311 of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
as amended. This report meets the re- 
quirements for Senate scorekeeping of 
section 5 of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 32, the first concurrent resolution 
on the budget for 1986. 

This report shows the effects of con- 
gressional action on the budget 
through February 13, 1996. The esti- 
mates of budget authority, outlays, 
and revenues, which are consistent 
with the technical and economic as- 
sumptions of the 1996 concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget (H. Con. Res. 67), 
show that current level spending is 
above the budget resolution by $15.7 
billion in budget authority and by $16.9 
billion in outlays. Current level is $43 
million below the revenue floor in 1996 
and $5.6 billion above the revenue floor 
over the 5 years 1996-2000. The current 
estimate of the deficit for purposes of 
calculating the maximum deficit 
amount is $262.6 billion, $17 billion 
above the maximum deficit amount for 
1996 of $245.6 billion. 

Since my last report, dated January 
23, 1996, Congress cleared and the Presi- 
dent signed the Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts Marine Fisheries Laboratory Act 
(the targeted CR, P.L. 104-91), two con- 
tinuing resolutions (P.L. 104-92 and 
P.L. 104-99), the Saddleback Mountain- 
Arizona Settlement Act of 1995 (P.L. 
104-102), the Telecommunications Act 
of 1996 (P.L. 104-104), the Farm Credit 
System Regulatory Relief Act (P.L. 
104-105), the National Defense Author- 
ization Act for 1996 (P.L. 104-106), the 
Foreign Operations Appropriations Act 
(P.L. 104-107), an act to extend certain 
expiring authorities of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs (P.L. 104-110), and 
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an act to award a Congressional Gold 
Medal to Ruth and Billy Graham (P.L. 
104-111). These actions changed the cur- 
rent level of budget authority, outlays, 
and revenues. 


The report follows: 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, February 14, 1996. 
Hon. PETE V. DOMENICI, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The attached report 
for fiscal year 1996 shows the effects of Con- 
gressional action on the 1996 budget and is 
current through February 13, 1996. The esti- 
mates of budget authority, outlays and reve- 
nues are consistent with the technical and 
economic assumptions of the 1996 Concurrent 
Resolution on the Budget (H. Con. Res. 67). 
This report is submitted under Section 308(b) 
and in aid of Section 311 of the Congressional 
Budget Act, as amended. 


Since my last report dated January 22, 
1996, Congress cleared, and the President 
signed, the Gloucester, Massachusetts Ma- 
rine Fisheries Laboratory Act (P.L. 104-91), 
two continuing resolutions (P.L. 104-92 and 
P.L. 104-99), the Saddleback Mountain—Ari- 
zona Settlement Act of 1995 (P.L. 104-102), 
the Telecommunications Act of 1996 (P.L. 
104-104), the Farm Credit System Regulatory 
Relief Act (P.L. 104-105), the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for 1996 (P.L. 104- 
106), the Foreign Operations Appropriations 
Act (P.L. 104-107), an act to extend certain 
expiring authorities of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs (P.L. 104-110), and an act to 
award a Congressional Gold Medal to Ruth 
and Billy Graham (P.L. 104-111). These ac- 
tions changed the current level of budget au- 
thority, outlays and revenues. 

Sincerely, 
JUNE E. O'NEILL, 
Director. 


THE CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1996, 104TH CONGRESS, 2ND SESSION, AS 
OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB. 13, 1996 


[In billions of dollars] 
Budget Current 
resolution Curent level over/ 
(H. Con. level under reso- 
Res. 67) lution 
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THE ON-BUDGET CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. 
SENATE, 104TH CONGRESS, 2ND SESSION, SENATE 
SUPPORTING DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1996 AS OF 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB. 13, 1996 


[In millions of dollars] 


— 0 
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THE ON-BUDGET CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. 
SENATE, 104TH CONGRESS, 2ND SESSION, SENATE 
SUPPORTING DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1996 AS OF 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB. 13, 1996—Continued 

[in millions of dollars] 


Budget au- 
thority 


Outlays Revenues 


8822 

HAM ieu = 

1,305,048 1.042.457 

1.288.100 1,042500 

—— ͤ . ð 43 

Over Budget Resolution ... 15,747 — " 


‘PL. 104- and P.L Mn ee E eee omens 
accounts until September 30, 
2 This bill, J)% 1 
provides until September 30, 1996 for specific appropriated 
budget authority, outiays 


in accordance with the Budget Enforcement Act, does not in- 
clude $3,417 million in € — and $1,599 — in outlays for 
funding of emergencies been designated as such by the President 


the 
SLess than $500,000 
Notes.—Detail may not add due to rounding.e 


THE STING OF SHAME 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, George 
Will recently had a column about our 
method of punishment in the United 
States. 

We have chosen prison as à way to 
Solve our problems of crime, and un- 
questionably, there are many people 
who commit crimes of violence who 
must be put into prison. 

But it is also true that many are in 
prison who are not there for crimes of 
violence. 

Obviously, we should do more to deal 
with the causes of crime. Show me an 
area of high unemployment—whether 
it is African-American, Hispanic-Amer- 
ican, or white—and I will show you an 
area of high crime. To effectively pre- 
vent crime, we have to do more in the 
area of job creation for people of lim- 
ited skills. 

The suggestion of shame as a punish- 
ment strikes me as being much less ex- 
pensive and perhaps just as effective. 
We ought to at least experiment with 
it. 

The old stockades that the Puritans 
used had shame as the main punish- 
ment. 

The George Will column, which I ask 
to be printed at the end of my remarks, 
ought to be considered carefully by 
people in the penal field. 

The column follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1996] 

THE STING OF SHAME 
(By George F. Will) 

A New Hampshire state legislator says of 
teenage vandals, ‘These little turkeys have 
got total contempt for us, and it’s time to do 
something." His legislation would authorize 
public, bare-bottom spanking, a combination 
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of corporal punishment and shaming-deg- 
radation to lower the offender’s social sta- 
tus. 

In 1972 Delaware became the last state to 
abolish corporal punishment of criminals. 
Most states abandoned such punishments al- 
most 150 years ago, for reasons explained by 
Prof. Dan M. Kahan of the University of Chi- 
cago Law School in an essay to be published 
in the spring issue of that school’s Law Re- 
view. But he also explains why Americans 
are, and ought to be, increasingly interested 
in punishment by shaming. Such punishment 
uses the infliction of reputational harm to 
deter crime and to perform an expressive 
function. 

Around America various jurisdictions are 
punishing with stigmatizing publicity (pub- 
lishing in newspapers or on billboards or 
broadcasting the names of drug users, drunk 
drivers, or men who solicit prostitutes or are 
delinquent in child support); with actual 
stigmatization (requiring persons convicted 
of drunk driving to display license plates or 
bumper stickers announcing the conviction 
and requiring a woman to wear a sign read- 
ing I am a convicted child molester”), with 
self-debasement (sentencing a slumlord to 
house arrest in one of his rat-infested tene- 
ments and permitting victims of burglars to 
enter the burglars’ homes and remove items 
of their choosing); with contrition cere- 
monies (requiring juvenile offenders to 
apologize while on their hands and knees). 

In What Do Alternative Sanctions 
Mean?" Kahan argues that such penalties 
can be efficacious enrichments of the crimi- 
nal law's expressive vocabulary. He believes 
America relies too heavily on imprisonment, 
which is extraordinarily expensive and may 
not be more effective than shaming punish- 
ments at deterring criminal actions or pre- 
venting recidivism. 

There are many ways to make criminals 
uncomfortable besides deprivation of liberty. 
And punishment should do more than make 
offenders suffer; the criminal law's expres- 
sive function is to articulate society’s moral 
condemnation. Actions do not always speak 
louder than words, but they always speak— 
always have meaning. And the act of punish- 
ing by shaming is a powerful means of shap- 
ing social preferences by instilling in citi- 
zens an aversion to certain kinds of prohib- 
ited behavior. 

For most violent offenses, incarceration 
may be the only proper punishment. But 
most of America’s inmates were not con- 
victed of violent crimes. Corporal punish- 
ment is an inadequate substitute for impris- 
onment because, Kahan says, of "expressive 
connotations” deriving from its association 
with slavery and other hierarchical relation- 
ships, as between kings and subjects. 

However, corporal punishment became ex- 
tinct not just because democratization made 
American sensibilities acutely uncomfort- 
able with those connotations. Shame, even 
more than the physical pain of the lash and 
the stocks, was the salient ingredient in cor- 
poral punishment. But as communities grew 
and became more impersonal, the loosening 
of community bonds lessened the sting of 
shame. 

Not only revulsion toward corporal punish- 
ment but faith in the science.“ as it was 
called, of rehabilitation produced America’s 
reliance on imprisonment. And shame—for 
example, allowing the public to view pris- 
oners at work—occasionally was an additive 
of incarceration. It is so today with the re- 
vival of chain gangs. 

Recent alternatives to imprisonment have 
included fines and sentencing to community 
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service. However, both are inadequately ex- 
pressive of condemnation. Fines condemn 
ambivalently because they seem to put a 
price on behavior rather than proscribe it. 
The dissonance in community-service sen- 
tences derives from the fact that they fail to 
say something true, that the offenders de- 
serve severe condemnation, and that they 
say something false, that community serv- 
ice, an admirable activity that many people 
perform for pleasure and honor, is a suitable 
way to signify a criminal’s disgrace. 

Sentences that shame not only do 
reputational harm and lower self-esteem, 
their consequences can include serious finan- 
cial hardship. And Kahan argues: ‘‘The 
breakdown of pervasive community ties at 
the onset of the Industrial Revolution may 
have vitiated the stake that many individ- 
uals had in social status; but the prolifera- 
tion of new civic and professional commu- 
nities—combined with the advent of new 
technologies for disseminating information— 
have at least partially restored it for many 
others." 

Today America has 519 people imprisoned 
for every 100,000 citizens. The figures for 
Mexico and Japan are 97 and 36 respectively. 
America needs all the prison cells it has and 
will need more. But policies of indiscrimi- 
nate incarceration will break states' budg- 
ets: The annual cost of incarceration is up- 
ward of $20,000 per prisoner and $69,000 for 
prisoners over age 60. It would be a shame to 
neglect cheaper and effective alternatives.e 


NATIONAL ENGINEERS WEEK— 
FEBRUARY 18-24 


* Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, the 
week of February 18-24 has been des- 
ignated National Engineers Week." It 
is with great pleasure that I rise today 
to speak in appreciation of the con- 
tributions of the engineering profes- 
sion’s 1.8 million members. 

It is fitting that we celebrate Na- 
tional Engineers Week around the time 
of George Washington’s birthday. Our 
first President was, in many respects, 
the country’s first engineer. Trained as 
& surveyor and engineer, President 
Washington encouraged private initia- 
tives for invention, technical advance- 
ments, and education. He also pro- 
moted the construction of roads, ca- 
nals, and docks and ports—often with 
private capital. He also sought appro- 
priate designs for the new Nation’s 
public buildings. 

The engineering disciplines have had 
a tremendously positive and pervasive 


influence on our society. Their 
achievements are represented in 
bridges, roads, harbors, canals, and 


ship channels, and also in our architec- 
ture, manufacturing, scientific tech- 
nology, industrial design, transport, 
and the delivery of various forms of en- 
ergy to the Nation's factories, farms, 
Schools, businesses, and homes. 
Creative engineering is manifest also 
in the spirit of invention and explo- 
ration. From the development of new 
oil drilling equipment to the space pro- 
gram, engineering is a key source of 
our prosperity. Indeed, engineering’s 
achievements are so widespread we 
tend to take them for granted, but we 
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must not. By acknowledging the ac- 
complishments of the Nation's engi- 
neers we also generate support for en- 
gineering education and interest in 
pursuing careers in the profession. 

Mr. President, the finals of the Na- 
tional Engineers Week Future City 
Competition are held during this com- 
memorative week. 'The competition 
features seven teams of seventh and 
eighth grade students who present 
their designs for cities in the 21st cen- 
tury using computer simulations and 
scale models. I want to congratulate 
all the engineers, teachers, and stu- 
dents from each of the regions compet- 
ing in this demanding process, and 
wish each of them well in this contest 
and in their future endeavors. 

I would also like to particularly sa- 
lute the more than two dozen promi- 
nent engineers among the 1996 all stars 
of the profession who are leading oth- 
ers in a variety of activities, from 
school visits to media forum events. 

Among the 1996 all stars are: Ron 
Haddock, president and CEO, Fina Oil 
and Chemical Co.—Dallas; Tommy 
Knight, president and CEO, Brown and 
Root—Houston; John Murphy, CEO, 
Dresser Corp.—Dallas; Stephen D. 
Bechtel, chairman Emeritus, The Bech- 
tel Group, Inc.; Dr. Mary Cleave of 
NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center; 
John H. Gibbons, assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology; 
PBS’ Bill Nye, the science guy; Dr. 
Arati Prabhaker, director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology; and John F. Welch, chairman 
and CEO, General Electric Co.e 


THE RETIREMENT OF BRUNO M. 
PONTERIO 


e Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to wish great congratulations to 
Bruno M. Ponterio, who retired on De- 
cember 22, 1995, after 32 years of dedi- 
cated service to the Ridge Street 
School in Rye Brook, NY. 

Mr. Ponterio was honored on Decem- 
ber 12, 1995 by generations of students, 
teachers, families, and friends of the 
Ridge Street School at a ceremony 
celebrating his magnificent career. Mr. 
Ponterio was the school's assistant 
principal for 7 years and its beloved 
principal for 25 years. He announced 
his retirement in June 1995 but as a 
testimony to their love and apprecia- 
tion for his work, school officials, par- 
ents, and children appealed to him to 
stay on until the end of the year. 

Marked by a constant dedication to 
the future of both the Ridge Street 
School and the children who roam its 
corridors, Mr. Ponterio has set an ex- 
ample for educators nationwide. For 32 
years he has served as a role model, a 
father figure, a leader, and a friend and 
itis fitting that the Blind Brook Board 
of Education has decided to rename the 
school the Bruno M. Ponterio Ridge 
Street School. I congratulate him on a 
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wonderful career and on behalf of so 
many in New York thank him for his 
years of service and guidance. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will join me in wishing him the best of 
luck in his much deserved retirement.e 


THE TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY OF 
DETROIT 


è Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to honor the Travelers Aid Soci- 
ety of Detroit, MI. The Travelers Aid 
Society provides many needed and 
worthwhile services to tens of thou- 
sands of residents of Metro Detroit. 

Travelers Aid Society of Detroit as- 
sists people in crises related to mobil- 
ity—the homeless, victims of domestic 
violence, children traveling alone, the 
physically challenged, and 50,000 trav- 
elers each year at Detroit Metropolitan 
Airport. 

Through their programs of com- 
prehensive case management, includ- 
ing the Homeward Bound Program, 
TAS has pioneered the “Continuum of 
Care" concept of helping families and 
individuals climb out of homelessness. 
Homeward Bound, begun in 1992, was 
developed with the collaboration of 38 
public and private human service agen- 
cies and organizations. To date, more 
than 500 families have recovered from 
the effects of homelessness because of 
the project. 

TAS has been a pioneering agency in 
adopting comprehensive case manage- 
ment for the human services field. 
Travelers Aid is also the State of 
Michigan’s representative to the Inter- 
state Compact on Runaways, helping 
to return home some 250 runaway 
youths each year. 

I know my Senate colleagues join me 
in honoring Travelers Aid Society for 
the fine work it has done for people of 
the Detroit area.e 


IN OPPOSITION TO ACTIONS 
TAKEN BY THE CUBAN GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day afternoon we were all troubled by 
the announcements that two civilian 
aircraft belonging to the Brothers to 
the Rescue, organization had been shot 
down by a Cuban Mig-29. This event, 
described by the President and other 
world leaders as abominable“ and 
“abhorrent” is yet another signal that 
business as usual continues in Castro’s 
tyrannical regime. 

President Clinton has referred to the 
attack in the press as, an appalling 
reminder of the nature of the Cuban re- 
gime: repressive, violent, scornful of 
international law." I couldn't agree 
with him more. However, this action 
requires more than just a rhetorical re- 
sponse. Almost a year ago Senator 
JESSE HELMS, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, had 
begun work on legislation designed to 
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tighten the embargo and isolate the 
brutal regime of Fidel Castro. It is 
time for the Congress to complete ac- 
tion on this bill. 

The President announced a series of 
actions he proposed in response to this 
unwarranted attack. These included: 
ensuring that the families of the pilots 
are compensated; imposing restrictions 
on Cuban nationals traveling in the 
United States; suspending United 
States charter flights into Cuba; and 
passing the Helms-Burton Act. The 
Helms-Burton legislation, referred to 
as the Cuban Libertad Act, includes a 
number of provisions which would: 
strengthen international sanctions 
against the Castro government in 
Cuba; develop a plan to support a tran- 
sition government leading to a demo- 
cratically elected government in Cuba; 
and enact provisions addressing the un- 
authorized use of United States-citi- 
zen-owned property confiscated by the 
Castro government. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to see 
that President Clinton has committed 
to take action on this situation and 
has decided to support the Cuban 
Libertad Act. This is a welcome shift 
in his policy of engagement with Fidel 
Castro, to include steps taken last year 
to ease the Cuban sanctions. 

Mr. President, the policy of engage- 
ment has failed. Therefore, it is time to 
complete action on the Helms-Burton 
bill, the Cuba Libertad Act. This is the 
next step in a long road leading toward 
releasing Castro’s dictatorial ties that 
have bound the people of Cuba.e 


RECOGNIZING THE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
SERVICE MEMBERS 


e Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to take a moment to recog- 
nize a courageous group of 1.25 million 
veterans whose contributions in our 
victory in the Second World War have 
gone for too long largely unnoticed. 
The military policy at that time, of 
segregation and exclusion from combat 
roles, would make one believe that 
there were no African-American com- 
batants in the war against Nazi Ger- 


In late 1944, German forces mounted 
what would be their final offensive in 
the Belgian Ardennes. This maneuver, 
later to gain infamy as the “Battle of 
the Bulge," pressed into service 2,500 
black troops as separate platoons in 
white companies. Black units, like the 
333d Field Artillery Battalion, would 
also participate as combatants. 

These brave young men performed 
superbly. They were part of the valiant 
effort to hold off the Germans until 
help, in the form of General Patton's 3d 
Army, could defeat the last gasp of the 
Third Reich. 

As chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Veterans' Affairs, I feel it is so 
appropriate that we recognize those 
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soldiers who served their Nation so 
proudly overseas—despite the second- 
class treatment they then received 
here. Specifically I would like to single 
out a group of 11 soldiers from the 333d 
Field Artillery Battalion who made the 
ultimate sacrifice in the defense of our 
Nation. 

It is common knowledge that the 
battle in Bastogne saw the massacre of 
American POW's by German troops. 
The tragedy of Malmedy immediately 
comes to many minds. The event was 
well documented and the town's inhab- 
itants erected a monument in honor of 
the troops who were trying to deliver 
their town to freedom. 

A similar horrible event occurred 
only 14km away in Wereth. Here the 11 
black soldiers who were executed and 
tortured there, go almost wholly 
unmentioned in most texts about the 
fight for Bastogne. Their unit had be- 
come bogged down in the mire and mud 
and had suffered casualties from both 
artillery and Luftwaffe attacks. Much 
of the unit was captured. These 11 men 
escaped on foot, armed with only 2 
rifles. In the town of Wereth they 
found refuge with a Belgian family, but 
were later captured by German troops. 
Because they refused to tell the Ger- 
mans the identities of Allied sym- 
pathizers, they suffered a similar fate 
as their comrades in Malmedy. The 
Panzer troops first humiliated, then 
beat, and finally executed the 11 black 
soldiers. 

War crimes investigators had no wit- 
nesses to the massacre and the inquiry 
was ended. The incident was nearly for- 
gotten after the war. 

After many years the town of Wereth 
dedicated a permanent monument to 
the men who lost their lives to free 
Belgium and defend liberty. 

It is long past time that America too 
learn of and appreciate the sacrifice of 
these soldiers. During this Black His- 
tory Month let us commemorate the 
supreme effort and sacrifice of the men 
of the 333d Field Artillery Battalion 
and all patriotic black veterans who 
have answered the call to defend this 
great Nation of ours. Many faced cruel 
prejudice at home and in the military, 
yet they went on to truly distinguish 
themselves when their country needed 
them most. May they rest in peace. 
Thank God for them.e 


WILLIAM D. SHAW 


e Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to honor William D. Shaw of 
Swartz Creek, MI. On Saturday, March 
2, 1996, William will celebrate his re- 
tirement from the Swartz Creek School 
District, marking the end of a career in 
education that has spanned four dec- 
ades. 

Mr. Shaw received a bachelor of 
science in economics degree in 1959. He 
later went on to receive a masters of 
art in teaching in 1967, and a Ph.D. in 
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curriculum, 
vision in 1974. 

Mr. Shaw’s career in education began 
in 1962 as an elementary school teacher 
in Concord, MI. Since then, he has had 
experience in every level of education. 
He has been a high school and middle 
school principal. He has served as a 
professor and adjunct lecturer at 
Michigan State and Central Michigan 
Universities. Mr. Shaw began working 
for Swartz Creek School District as the 
assistant superintendent for instruc- 
tion in 1978. He held this position until 
1993, when he became the assistant su- 
perintendent for instruction and busi- 
ness operations. 

Through his membership in profes- 
sional and civic organizations, and his 
work for the Swartz Creek School Dis- 
trict, William Shaw has been an in- 
valuable asset for Michigan’s edu- 
cational system and his community. I 
know that my colleagues in the Senate 
will join me in congratulating William 
D. Shaw on the great contribution he 
has made to Michigan’s school sys- 
tem.e 


instruction, and super- 


DEATH OF DR. HARRY HAMILTON 


* Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I rise 
today with deep sadness to pay tribute 
to the life of an outstanding educator 
and civil rights leader, Dr. Harry Ham- 
ilton, who died on Monday, February 5, 
after a battle with Alzheimer's disease. 

Dr. Hamilton was most recently Di- 
rector of the Minority and Disadvan- 
taged Student Program at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Madison College of 
Agricultural and Life Sciences where 
he had a positive impact on countless 
people. In this position, Dr. Hamilton 
helped to recruit minority students to 
the agricultural program at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. As a distin- 
guished chemist, Dr. Hamilton was also 
editor of the Madison based Agronomy 
Journal. Dr. Hamilton’s reputation was 
one of the reasons the University of 
Wisconsin is consistently recognized as 
one of the top public institutions of 
higher learning in the world. 

Not only was Harry Hamilton an ex- 
ceptional educator, he was a leader in 
race relations in my State of Wiscon- 
sin. Dr. Hamilton was one of the found- 
ers of the Madison, WI, chapter of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in the 1940s, 
and was also the chapter's president in 
the 1940's. As à prominent civil rights 
leader, Dr. Hamilton was also a mem- 
ber of the Mayor's Commission on 
Human Rights in the 1960's and was 
chairman, in 1963, of the local chapter 
of the United Negro College Fund. He 
was an active member in his church, 
the First  Congregational United 
Church of Christ and was sent as an of- 
ficial delegate to the funeral of Martin 
Luther King in 1968. 

Dr. Hamilton was born in Talladega, 
AL, in 1907 where he went to college 
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and later taught as a chemistry profes- 
sor at Talladega College. Dr. Hamilton 
also attended the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison where he earned a mas- 
ter's degree in chemistry in 1935 and à 
Ph.D. in 1948. Let, with all of these per- 
sonal accomplishments, Dr. Hamilton's 
sense of civic responsibility increased. 
He was a tremendous role model for 
anyone who wants to make their com- 
munity a better place to live. 

Dr. Hamilton is survived by his wife 
of 61 years, Velma, and three children, 
Harry Jr., Muriel, and Patricia, who, 
like Dr. Hamilton, have been recog- 
nized for their contributions to the 
community. Both Harry and Velma 
Hamilton were awarded the Alexander 
Company's Civic Leadership Award and 
have been recognized by the Madison 
Rotary Club with a Humanitarian 
Service Award for their efforts. The 
Van Hise Middle School in Madison, WI 
was renamed Hamilton Middle School 
in honor of Velma and the school's 
Science lab was named for Harry Ham- 
ilton. The Hamilton family has earned 
each and every recognition they have 
received and should serve as a powerful 
example of true public service. 

The death of Dr. Harry Hamilton is à 
loss to all of us. Without his presence 
it is more important today that we 
focus our efforts on the things that Dr. 
Hamilton valued. His commitment to 
family, the students he taught and 
mentored, volunteerism, and the cause 
of civil rights must continue if we are 
to honor his memory. In this way, his 
legacy will live on for generations to 
come.e 


SEABEES BATTALION 27 


è Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the great service that 
was performed by the men of Naval Mo- 
bile Construction Battalion Twenty 
Seven in September of 1995 after the 
tornado that ransacked Great Bar- 
rington, MA in May. Their ability to 
clear massive amounts of debris with- 
out damage to nearby civilian resi- 
dences is worthy of praise. The dedica- 
tion and hard work exhibited by each 
of the SeaBees was combined in a solid 
team effort that succeeded in removing 
debris and constructing firebreaks in a 
quick and efficient manner. As a re- 
sult, the residents of the Great Bar- 
rington area were spared further de- 
struction and loss. 

The men of the Naval Mobile Con- 
struction Battalion 27, LCDR A.M. 
Edgar, EOC Timothy R. Burns, EAC 
Carl A. Passarelli, EO1 Willard H. Card 
III. EOI Harold T. Reinhard, UT1 Mark 
C. Shea, SW2 James Hughes, BU2 Mor- 
ris A. Wells, BUI R.L. Clawson, EO1 
John A. Neville, and BU3 Robert Tan- 
ner, have displayed skills and capabili- 
ties in this aid effort of which they and 
the Navy can and should be proud. 

The commendable efforts of the Sea- 
Bees in this endeavor are greatly ap- 
preciated by the citizens of South 
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Berkshire County, MA. I wish to pub- 
licly express my gratitude before the 
Senate and pay tribute to their ef- 
forts.e 


ONE CHILD AT A TIME 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, usually 
we insert articles in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD because we have some 
specific legislative remedy that the 
item we insert in the RECORD supports. 
In December, I read an article in News- 
week by Margaret Crane and cut it out 
and put it aside. I have just re-read 
that article. It is the story of one child 
but really is the story of many chil- 
dren. 

I do not know what we should do in 
terms of policy, other than I know we 
should be more sensitive to children all 
over this country who have enormously 
serious problems. 

Iam asking that the Crane article be 
printed in the RECORD, not with the 
idea that I have any immediate legisla- 
tive remedy, but because we should be 
reflecting on this type of need. 

The article follows: 

[From Newsweek, Dec. 11, 1995] 
ONE CHILD AT A TIME 


(By Margaret Crane) 

The 10-year-old came toward me. She 
looked like a typical preteen: small-boned 
with a face like a flower, dark eyes and a 
tiny turned-up nose covered by freckles re- 
sembling sprinkles of nutmeg. Her shoulder- 
length blond hair was pulled back with a 
black velvet headband. She started talking 
animatedly about her friends, her favorite 
subjects in school and how much she loved to 
ride a 10-speed bike. This was my first meet- 
ing with Mary (not her real name) a year 
ago. 

The more she talked, the less she resem- 
bled the child I'd read about who had lived 
through torment that most of us never expe- 
rience in our worst nightmares. She entered 
the juvenile system five years ago. She had 
been sexually abused by an uncle, her father 
and her father's friend. Her divorced mother, 
an attractive woman who is borderline re- 
tarded, is now seeing a man whose children 
may be be taken from him by the state. The 
boyfriend has a history of child abuse docu- 
mented in a report that is longer than a Rus- 
sian novel. The child's paternal grandfather 
molested another of his daughters and served 
time in prison. 

Since Mary was removed from her home, 
she has been caught in that purgatory known 
as protective care and passed around like a 
Stack of papers—three foster homes, two res- 
idential treatment centers and eight schools. 
Her appearance is deceptive. When I first 
met her, she was very troubled. She wet her 
pants and was on medication to control the 
problem. She behaved sexually toward boys 
and could get verbally and physically aggres- 
sive. She threatened suicide a couple of 
times and mutilated herself, pulling out her 
hair or banging her head against a wall dur- 
ing tantrums. With intensive therapy she 
has learned to better manage her anger. 

Iam Mary's Court Appointed Special Ad- 
vocate—a voice speaking up for her in court. 
I'm neither a social worker nor a lawyer, but 
a trained volunteer assigned by a family- 
court judge to look out for Mary's “best in- 
terests’’ so she doesn’t languish in protective 
custody. 
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I became a CASA after a friend asked me 
to get involved. She felt that I could 
empathize with these kids because of the 
complexities of my own childhood. I agreed 
to do it and went through 30 hours of train- 
ing, because as a mother of three healthy 
kids, I felt I could not ignore other children 
who are in greater need. My only hesitation 
was the time commitment. I'm a freelance 
writer, and I was concerned about juggling 
two jobs. 

There are some 37,000 advocates like me 
across the country. We telephone and visit 
families, gathering facts to track kids and 
their parents who get lost in the labyrinth of 
foster care. CASAs report their findings to 
judges who often have just minutes to decide 
where a child will live and for how long. 

The importance of our work is underscored 
by the highly publicized death of Elisa 
Izquierdo, 6, in New York last month. Elisa, 
living with her father, was returned to her 
mother after his death last year. Her mother 
allegedly smashed the child's head against a 
wall. How do these youngsters fall through 
the cracks? In my district, social workers 
may be assigned more than 50 cases, super- 
visors twice as many. CASA volunteers are 
assigned only one. We serve, at no cost to 
taxpayers, as an additional safety net, work- 
ing alongside a multitude of professionals to 
try and ensure that children like Elisa do 
not return to unsafe homes. 

Elisa's tragedy has spurred me to fight 
harder to help Mary. Since I took on her 
case, I've had unique access to a family file 
filled with incidents of abuse that would 
sicken the hardest heart. 

In a summer hearing, the court brushed 
aside the mother's poor choice of companion 
and her lack of parenting skills, and moved 
toward reunifying mother and daughter. The 
mother's psychological evaluation suggested 
that she should have her child back as long 
as they both continue therapy and Mom at- 
tended parenting and life-skills classes. 
Mary was then staying with her mother 
every other weekend. The judge decided to 
increase visits by one day a week and assess 
the case in two months. 

In September the judge ruled that Mary 
should return home full time under the legal, 
watchful eye of the Division of Family Serv- 
ices. Early next year the case will be re- 
viewed for the mother to regain permanent 
custody. I worry that this decision will be 
based not only on what's best for the child 
but on the need to clear an overcrowded 
docket of a case that has gone on too long 
and is costing too much. 

I'm not convinced living with her mother 
is the safest place for Mary. Mom is a good 
person who loves her daughter, Mary loves 
her mother and wants to remain home. But 
Mom has displayed poor parental judgment 
in the past. Once she failed to get medical 
attention for Mary when she injured herself 
seriously on a visit. 

From the beginning, I knew reunification 
was the goal. But I really hoped it might not 
happen. Those handling the case, including 
the social worker, therapists, lawyers and I, 
charted Mary’s future: where she'd be safest, 
have friends and someone to help with her 
homework. In my opinion, she should be 
with a paternal aunt who clearly loves her 
niece and wants to help. 

In my area, there are some 800 kids who’ve 
been removed from their homes and placed 
in care. Before I became an advocate, I had 
no idea what happened to these youngsters 
and never considered how I could help. As 
more of us fight for these abused and ne- 
glected children, perhaps the level of public 
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awareness will be raised and we'll be able to 
protect more before they're lost forever. 

I'm still aghast at the judge's recent deci- 
sion to send the child home full time with 
Mom pending the final court ruling next 
year. The county's family services will con- 
tinue to insist Mary and her mom attend 
therapy and have intervention services until 
that time, and I'll continue to monitor the 
whole family. 

For the next few months I have a fighting 
chance to keep my one CASA child safe, if 
they let me. At least I can comfort myself 
with the knowledge that as long as I'm on 
this case, I will do the best that I can with 
the worst that I have to deal with.e 


——— — 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS-GER- 
MAN PARLIAMENT STAFF EX- 
CHANGE 


è Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
since 1983, the United States Congress 
and the German Parliament, the Bun- 
destag, have conducted an annual ex- 
change program for staff members 
from both countries. The program 
gives professional staff the opportunity 
to observe and learn about each other’s 
political institutions and convey Mem- 
bers’ views on issues of mutual con- 


cern. 

A staff delegation from the United 
States Congress will be chosen to visit 
Germany May 19 to June 1 of this year. 
During the 2 week exchange, the dele- 
gation will attend meetings with Bun- 
destag Members, Bundestag party staff 
members, and representatives of politi- 
cal, business, academia, and the media. 
Cultural activities and a weekend visit 
in a Bundestag Member’s district will 
complete the schedule. 

A comparable delegation of German 
staff members will visit the United 
States for 3 weeks this summer. They 
will attend similar meetings here in 
Washington and visit the districts of 
congressional Members over the 
Fourth of July recess. 

The Congress-Bundestag Exchange is 
highly regarded in Germany, and is one 
of several exchange programs spon- 
sored by public and private institutions 
in the United States and Germany to 
foster better understanding of the poli- 
tics and policies of both countries. 

The U.S. delegation should consist of 
experienced and accomplished Hill staff 
members who can contribute to the 
success of the exchange on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The Bundestag sends 
senior staff professionals to the United 
States. The United States endeavors to 
reciprocate. 

Applicants should have a demon- 
strable interest in events in Europe. 
Applicants need not be working in the 
field of foreign affairs, although such a 
background can be helpful. The com- 
posite United States delegation should 
exhibit a range of expertise in issues of 
mutual concern in Germany and the 
United States such as, but not limited 
to, trade, security, the environment, 
immigration, economic development, 
health care, and other social policy 
issues. 
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In addition, U.S. participants are ex- 
pected to help plan and implement the 
program for the Bundestag staff mem- 
bers when they visit the United States. 
Participants are expected to assist in 
planning topical meetings in Washing- 
ton, and are encouraged to host one or 
two staff people in their Member's dis- 
trict over the July Fourth break, or to 
arrange for such a visit to another 
Member's district. 

Participants will be selected by a 
committee composed of U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency personnel and past partici- 
pants of the exchange. 

Senators and Representatives who 
would like a member of their staff to 
apply for participation in this year's 
program should direct them to submit 
& resume and cover letter in which 
they state why they believe they are 
qualified, and some assurances of their 
ability to participate during the time 
Stated. Applications may be sent to 
Kathie Scarrah, in my office at 316 
Hart Senate Building, by Friday, 
March 15.e 


TRADE DISPUTE WITH RUSSIA 


@ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to address a recent trade dispute 
which threatens tens of thousands of 
American jobs and hundreds of millions 
in American exports. 

On February 19, the Russian Govern- 
ment notified us that it will soon stop 
importing poultry products if its com- 
plaints about American food safety 
standards are not met. On top of this, 
what little will enter Russia these next 
few weeks will be subject to a sharp in- 
crease in their taxes on imported poul- 


try. 

American poultry exports to Russia— 
our largest poultry export customer— 
total more than $700 million à year and 
represent over 20 percent of all Amer- 
ican exports to Russia. 

Mr. President, the Delmarva Penin- 
sula is home to 21,000 poultry workers, 
produces more than 600 million birds 
per year, and is a major supplier to the 
Russian poultry market. Last summer, 
for example, Allen's Family Food, of 
Seaford, DE, exported 1,300 tons of fro- 
zen poultry to Russia. 

At one time or another, I have prob- 
ably met with every poultry grower 
and processor in my State of Delaware. 
Ive seen every step in the process, 
from the poultry house to the packag- 
ing plant to the freezers at the Port of 
Wilmington. I'l put the Delaware poul- 
try industry up against any foreign or 
domestic challenger in terms of sani- 
tary standards, particularly any Rus- 
sian plant. 

But teams of Russian inspectors have 
come into our country, into our poul- 
try processing  facilities—including 
plants such as Manor Farms and Al- 
len's Foods in my own State of Dela- 
ware—and have failed each and every 
operation. Literally a 100 percent fail- 
ure rate. 
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I find this simply unbelievable. This 
tells me that their real agenda is not 
health and safety. We demand the same 
standards for the poultry we ship to 
Russia as we do for poultry which 
shows up in American supermarkets 
and on our kitchen tables every day. 

That’s why in recent years, Russia’s 
consumers, particularly in the great 
urban centers such as Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, have bought more and 
more poultry products from America. 
They recognize a good value when they 
see it. We can produce better tasting, 
more nutritious, less expensive poultry 
in America, and ship it to Russia, for a 
lower price than the current Russian 
poultry industry can. They are still 
struggling to get out from under the 
inefficiencies of the old economic sys- 


tem. 

If this ban goes into effect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Russian people will lose a 
major high-quality supplier for a popu- 
lar staple of their diet, and their food 
bills will go up. 

The last thing that the Russian econ- 
omy needs now is an increase in the 
price of an important food commodity. 
It is largely because of inflation that 
the ruble, and with it the Russian 
economy, is in so much trouble al- 


ready. 

And if this ban goes into effect, Mr. 
President, American poultry growers 
and processors, in Delaware and in the 
rest of the country, will be denied ac- 
cess to an important market. They 
have earned their place on the shelves 
of Russian stores through their hard 
work, know-how, and efficiency. They 
should not be shut out by some bureau- 
crats’ arbitrary ruling. 

Now, Mr. President, I understand 
that there are a lot of things going on 
behind the decision to ban American 
poultry exports. There is the still pow- 
erful pull of the old bureaucratic 
ways—old habits are hard to break, es- 
pecially when it comes to protecting 
domestic industries from the new expe- 
rience of foreign competition. 

Here is a good example of how our do- 
mestic industry, which has grown up in 
a highly competitive environment, can 
do well in international markets. It’s 
no wonder the Russian domestic poul- 
try industry wants some protection, 
even if it means higher costs and lower 
quality for Russian consumers. 

Mr. President, here in the United 
States, arguably the freest market in 
the world, we are in the midst of a 
heated national debate on inter- 
national trade and competition. Just 
imagine what they are going through 
in the states of the former Soviet 
Union, where competition on the basis 
of quality and price is a new concept. 

And this is a Presidential election 
year over there, too. I know that I 
don’t have to explain how the elimi- 
nation of a major foreign competitor 
could fit into an election year agricul- 
tural policy. 
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But that is no excuse for the Russian 
Government’s action against American 
poultry producers. We cannot allow 
this decision to stand. 

I have spoken to Agriculture Sec- 
retary Dan Glickman directly, and I 
applaud the effort he and his negotiat- 
ing team have made to resolve this dis- 
pute. 

The Russian Government must be 
made to understand that these steps 
against the United States poultry in- 
dustry are steps away from the inter- 
national economic community they 
tell us they are eager to join. 

The IMF has just announced another 
loan to Russia, worth $10.2 billion. This 
money is intended to smooth the tran- 
sition from the old Communist com- 
mand economy to a more efficient, 
open, market economy. The terms of 
the loan include requirements that the 
Russians continue to reform their 
economy. 

And as the Russians are well aware, 
the terms of the loan provide for 
monthly installments over those 3 
years. Evidence of backsliding, of re- 
neging on commitments to open the 
Russian economy, could be grounds for 
terminating the loan at any point. 

Russia tells us that they want to join 
the World Trade Organization and 
America has supported their applica- 
tion to join the WTO. As a matter of 
fact, right now the United States has a 
representative on the WTO working 
group that must approve Russia’s trade 
practices. 

Our representative must make crys- 
tal clear to the Russians that actions 
like the bogus ban on American poul- 
try imports violates the spirit and the 
letter of international agreements, 
such as the WTO. 

I can’t imagine they would want this 
stain on their record when they come 
to argue that they are ready to under- 
take the responsibilities of full partici- 
pation in the international trading sys- 
tem. 

But, because this review process 
could take up to a year, I am asking 
President Clinton to appoint an inter- 
agency working group to investigate 
immediate retaliatory trade actions 
against the Russians. 

I sincerely hope that before any such 
retaliation becomes necessary, we can 
convince the Russian Government to 
turn back from the course that they 
have announced.e 


TELL THE TRUTH ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like to draw everyone’s atten- 
tion to a column written about 2 weeks 
ago by Washington Post writer William 
Raspberry. In The Awful Truth About 
a Tax Cut," he outlines chapter and 
verse on how America simply cannot 
afford a tax cut at a time that a fiscal 
cancer is eating away the country. 
While pollster politicians are talking 
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about a tax cut, the debt grows and in- 
terest payments on that debt are spi- 
raling out of control. 

We have to wake up and take respon- 
sible action to kill this fiscal cancer. 
Otherwise, the America we know will 
cease to exist. 

Mr. President, I ask that Mr. Rasp- 
berry's February 12 column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The column follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 12, 1996] 

THE AWFUL TRUTH ABOUT A TAX CUT 
(By William Raspberry) 

If telling unpalatable truth is political sui- 
cide, Sen. Ernest F. Hollings must have a 
death wish. He’s not just figuratively shout- 
ing from the rooftop the politically unspeak- 
able—that there can be no balanced federal 
budget without a tax increase; he’s threat- 
ened to throw himself from the rooftop if 
anybody proves him wrong. 

“If anybody comes up with a seven-year 
balanced budget without a tax increase," he 
said again the other day, I'll jump off the 
Capitol dome. 

But surely that’s an empty threat. Aren't 
the White House and congressional Repub- 
licans both claiming to have achieved what 
Hollings says is impossible? is.. t the only 
substantial difference between them the size 
of the tax cut? So why isn't Hollings jump- 
ing? 

"None of the plans they're talking about 
balances the budget—or comes near it," the 
South Carolina Democrat told me. Just the 
service on the debt is growing so fast it's 
just not going to be possible without a tax 
increase." 

What masks this painful truth, he says, is 
& ruse practiced by Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike: counting the Social Security 
trust fund as an asset that reduces the ap- 
parent size of the budget shortfall. 

With the huge baby boom" cohort now 
paying more in Social Security taxes than 
current retirees take out, the system is run- 
ning a theoretical surplus. But this surplus 
is being spent along with the general reve- 
nues for current government expenses. The 
trust fund gets an IOU that must eventually 
be redeemed by—guess who?—taxpayers. 

The point Hollings wants to make, though, 
is not just that this amounts to dishonest 
bookkeeping. It is, he insists, also illegal. 

He ought to know. It was legislation he 
wrote (along with the late John Heinz who 
did the work on this") that made it illegal. 
Nearly six years ago, Congress passed—and 
President Bush signed into law—Section 
13301 of the Budget Enforcement Act that in- 
cludes this language: 

"The concurrent resolution shall not in- 
clude the outlays and revenue totals of the 
old-age, survivors and disability insurance 
programs established under title II of the So- 
cial Security Act or the related provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 in the sur- 
plus or deficit totals required by this sub- 
section..." 

"That says in plain language they can't 
use the trust fund to cut the deficit," Hol- 
lings observes. “And yet they keep doing it. 
The president and the Congress like to spend 
the Social Security money because it makes 
the budget look like it's moving toward bal- 
ance. Wall Street likes it because if we don't 
come scurrying in to borrow from Wall 
Street, interest rates don't go up. 

"But it's illegal, and they know it. I com- 
plain, they shrug their shoulders; they call it 
& 'unified budget, as though that changes 
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something. If they don't like the law, why 
don't they change it? The truth is they're 
afraid to repeal it, and they're afraid to obey 
it" 

Hollings insists it's not wounded pride of 
authorship that has him shouting into the 
wind. The important issue is not the tech- 
nical violation but the disaster it hides. Says 
Hollings: 

"Everybody is wringing their hands about 
what wil happen on Social Security seven 
years from now, or in the year 2025, or what- 
ever. The problem is here and now. We are 
broke right now. Not Social Security. Social 
Security is paid for. Medicare is paid for. It's 
the general government—defense and the 
rest of it—that's not paid for. And because 
it's not, interest on the debt is running 
about a billion dollars a day. And here's the 
point: There's just no amount of spending 
cuts and loophole closings and freezes that is 
going to produce a savings of a billion dol- 
lars a day. 

"Unless we raise taxes, we are just 'fid- 
dling while Rome burns.“ 

He says it, knowing that a call for a tax in- 
crease (while his colleagues debate the size 
of the tax cut) is, 1f not suicidal, at least po- 
litically dangerous. 

"Look, we all have to run for reelection, 
and we all take polls," he said. To do what 
I'm doing is sheer stupidity—unless you can 
get a movement going to face up to what has 
to be done.“ 

Unfortunately, no such movement seems in 
the offing. The people are in a mood to pun- 
ish any politician who tells them the truth 
as they know the truth to be about our fiscal 
disorder. It's time to pay the piper. And 
that's the truth.e 


PEACEMAKERS ARE UP AGAINST 
AN UNDETERRED CHINA 


* Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, our policy 
toward China is, in the words of our 
colleague from California, Senator 
FEINSTEIN, one of zigzagging. 

I want to have a good relationship 
with China, but I do not want it at ex- 
pense of a free Taiwan that has a free 
press and a multiparty system. 

Recently, I read an excellent column 
by Georgie Anne Geyer, who has had a 
great deal of experience in the field of 
international relations. 

Her comments on the China situation 
Should be of interest to all of my col- 
leagues, as well as their staffs, and I 
ask that they be printed in the RECORD 
at the end of my remarks. 

The column follows: 

PEACEMAKERS ARE UP AGAINST AN 
UNDETERRED CHINA 

WASHINGTON.—Now, let's see if I under- 
stand this: 

Last summer, the more-or-less communist 
government in Beijing (population China: 1.2 
billion) set its People's Liberation Army 
loose to make Taiwan (population: 21 mil- 
lion) sit up and take notice. First, Beijing 
stirred things up a bit by conducting ballis- 
tic missile tests off the Taiwanese coast—not 
exactly a neighborly act. 

Then, the Chinese leaders provided Ambas- 
sador Charles Freeman, a specialist on China 
who was visiting Beijing this winter, with 
the astonishing news that they were seri- 
ously considering launching missile strikes 
on Taiwan this spring every day for a month. 
Freeman, who was for many years in our 
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Beijing Embassy, took their warnings most 
seriously, and in a recent speech at The Her- 
itage Foundation, went so far as to say: 

“These exercises are not an empty show of 
force. They are a campaign of military in- 
timidation that could, and may well as the 
coming year unfolds, extend into the actual 
outbreak of combat in the Taiwan Strait and 
even strikes against Taiwan targets." 

So what do our doughty leaders here do? 
Well, these warlike growls from Beijing did 
not seem very nice at all (wasn't China sup- 
posed to become capitalist now, anyway?). 
At first, our responses were just the kind the 
frontal-assault Chinese like to evoke in bar- 
barians: ambiguous. The new American am- 
bassador to Beijing, former Sen. James Sas- 
ser of Tennessee, went so far as to suggest, 
when asked at a press conference in Beijing 
what the United States would do if the Chi- 
nese did attack Taiwan, that, aster all, we 
had long recognized that Taiwan was a part 
ofChina ... 

And how the Chinese smiled behind their 
missiles. 

Then, for once in the past three years of 
China-bungling, the administration actually 
did the right thing. On Dec. 19, it quietly 
sent the USS Nimitz to the Taiwan Straits, 
the politically treacherous waterway be- 
tween Taiwan and China. This was impor- 
tant: It marked the first time American 
ships had patrolled the straits since the 
Nixon/Kissinger peace with China in 1976. 

It is hard to ignore the Nimitz, if only be- 
cause the nuclear-powered U.S. carrier 
comes with five escort ships equipped with 
Tomahawk cruise missiles. But the master 
chess-playing Chinese also understood per- 
fectly: This was exactly the way they had al- 
ways played the Great Game” in Asia. 

Ah, but then the White House got cold feet 
over having done such an awful thing. No, 
no, not us," they said—in effect. We didn't 
send that big bad Nimitz. (Would we do such 
a thing? Nobody here but us peacemakers.)" 
No, the decision to sail in waters that, for 
political reasons, we had not entered for 17 
years had been made by the ship's com- 
mander alone—and that was because of bad 
weather in alternate waters. 

Now, unfortunately or fortunately, Hong 
Kong has an active weather bureau, and 
those officious fellows there immediately 
took on what was clearly none of their busi- 
ness and said the weather had been just fine 
in those days. And so the Chinese, who don't 
know much about us either, wrote the whole 
thing off as just more American lying.“ 

In the end, the threat was dispensed with, 
the Chinese remained undeterred, and Amer- 
ican policy toward China was and is as im- 
precise and lacking in consensus as ever 
(Secretary of State Warren Christopher did 
not even mention the word China“ in a re- 
cent major foreign-policy address at Har- 
vard). 

Let us try to make some sense of all this: 

China and, indeed, all of Asia are at a turn- 
ing point whose outcome will assuredly 
shape the form of Asia, and our interests in 
it, for the next 20 years. In China, as Deng 
Xiao Ping comes to the end of his life. Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin is becoming more and 
more hard-line (he has even been wearing the 
once-hated Mao suits). Increasingly he has 
been placating the hard-line People's Libera- 
tion Army. 

Gerrit Gong, director of Asian Studies for 
the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies here, recently met with the military 
command in Beijing, and told me that he 
sees the military pressures on the govern- 
ment as becoming intense. The older mili- 
tary feel that the revolution is not over," he 
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said, and that their comrades’ blood must 
still be vindicated. They want to send a mes- 
sage to Taiwan and Japan that they're still 
strong." 

The Taiwan elections in March, plus Bei- 
jing's fear of American recognition of a po- 
tentially independent“ Taiwan, are what 
drives the Chinese. With their studied ob- 
Streperousness, blended with the constantly 
reinforced belief that they can bluff this ad- 
ministration, they are playing two games: (1) 
to threaten and contain the United States, 
and (2) to diminish the international stand- 
ing or independent dreams of little, but rich 
Taiwan. 

Emboldened by no real American policy— 
and now assured by the White House that the 
Nimitz was just off course"—Beijing this 
last week took the first steps toward setting 
an actual timetable for the “reunification” 
of Taiwan with the mainland—after Hong 
Kong in 1997 and Macao in 1999. This is seri- 
ous business. 

Our former ambassador to Beijing, James 
Lilley, who understands these games, shakes 
his head at the seeming mystery“ that so 
many here see in how to deal with them. 
“The Nimitz was exactly the right signal to 
China," he told me. The sea is our battle- 
ground. Actually we are in the catbird's 
seat—but we are letting ourselves be jerked 
around.“ 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SPARROW HOSPITAL 


e Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to congratulate Sparrow Hos- 
pital in Lansing, MI, on its 100th anni- 
versary. Sparrow Hospital has a long 
and activist history of serving the peo- 
ple of mid-Michigan. 

In 1896, a group of dedicated young 
women met at Lansing's Downey Hotel 
to discuss the growing need for a com- 
munity hospital. Armed with sheer de- 
termination, the 114 charter members 
of the Women's Hospital Association 
opened an 11-bed hospital. The women's 
dream of hospital ownership was real- 
ized with the purchase of the James 
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Mead House on North Cedar Street in 
1899. 


Realizing that a larger health care 
facility was needed to meet the de- 
mands of the growing Lansing area, 
Edward W. Sparrow, one of Lansing’s 
pioneer developers, whose wife was a 
member of the Women’s Hospital Asso- 
ciation, donated the $100,000 and land 
at 1215 E. Michigan Avenue to build a 
new hospital. Two years later, on No- 
vember 6, 1912, the 44-bed Edward W. 
Sparrow Hospital opened its doors. At 
the dedication ceremonies, it was 
avowed that the purpose of the new 
hospital was “receiving, caring for and 
healing the sick and injured, without 
regard to race, creed or color." 


Sparrow Hospital has continued to 
live up to its avowed purpose. Sparrow 
is a not-for-profit organization, guided 
by volunteer boards, comprised of peo- 
ple who represent a wide spectrum of 
the community. Since 1896, Sparrow 
has provided care to mid-Michigan 
residents regardless cf their ability to 
pay. 

Through the efforts of its founders 
and many others, Lansing’s first health 
service has grown to become today’s 
Sparrow Hospital. Sparrow Hospital 
currently has over 600 physicians, near- 
ly 3,000 associates and 1,400 volunteers 
in a comprehensive health system for 
an eight-county population of nearly 1 
million people. Each year, Sparrow 
Hospital treats over 120,000 people. 


The spirit of volunteerism has made 
Sparrow Health System a very special 
organization, an organization where 
service to the community comes first. I 
know that my Senate colleagues join 
me in honoring Sparrow Hospital on its 
100th anniversary.e 
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ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1996 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today it stand in 
recess until the hour of 11:30 a.m. on 
Wednesday, February 28, and following 
the prayer, the Journal of proceedings 
be deemed approved to date, and the 
Senate then begin a period for the 
transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness not to extend beyond the hour of 
1 p.m., with Senators permitted to 
speak for up to 10 minutes each with 
the following exceptions: 20 minutes 
for Senator DOMENICI, 15 minutes for 
Senator MURKOWSKI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. LOTT. For the information of all 
Senators, there will be an attempt to 
turn to the legislation to extend the 
authority for the Special Committee 
To Investigate Whitewater and other 
items that are cleared for action. 
Therefore, rollcall votes could occur 
tomorrow, Wednesday, February 28; 
also a second cloture petition was filed 
on the D.C. appropriations conference 
report. That cloture vote will occur, as 
I just announced, on Thursday at a 
time to be determined. 


RECESS UNTIL 11:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I now ask that the Senate 
stand in recess under the previous 
order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 4:17 p.m., recessed until Wednesday, 
February 28, 1996, at 11:30 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


The House met at 12:30 p.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mrs. MORELLA]. 


MORNING HOUR DEBATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of May 12, 
1995, the Chair will now recognize 
Members from lists submitted by the 
majority and minority leaders for 
morning hour debates. The Chair will 
alternate recognition between the par- 
ties, with each party limited to not to 
exceed 30 minutes, and each Member 
except the majority and minority lead- 
er limited to not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MCCOLLUM] for 5 
minutes. 


MEANINGLESS PRESIDENTIAL RE- 
SPONSE TO SHOT DOWN AMER- 
ICAN PLANES 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Madam Speaker, 
today I rise in memory of the four 
American civilians murdered by Fidel 
Castro over the weekend, and to con- 
demn the foreign policies of an admin- 
istration that has placed U.S. national 
interests in jeopardy around the globe. 
I remember a day when killing Amer- 
ican citizens had consequences. The 
murder of an American serviceman by 
Manuel Noriega's regime pulled the 
trigger on Operation Just Cause, which 
ousted him from power. The death of 
an off-duty soldier from a terrorist's 
bomb in West Germany in 1986 prompt- 
ed President Reagan to attack Libya 
and effectively remove Mu'ammar Qa- 
dhafi as a threat to U.S. interests. 
Once, violent attacks deserved and pro- 
voked strong responses from the 
United States. 

But things are different now. Mis- 
guided foreign policy decisions by 
President Bill Clinton over the past 3 
years have jeopardized America’s 
image as a nation that protects its 
own. When 18 of America’s best soldiers 
were killed in Somalia after they had 
been denied the hardware to protect 
themselves, President Clinton cut and 
ran. Now, four more Americans have 
been killed on the President’s watch, 
and his response? Little more than the 
withdrawal of a few poorly chosen car- 
rots he dangled endlessly and uselessly 
in front of Fidel Castro 6 months ago. 
And that is not all of it. When I look at 
all of the other foreign policy areas the 
President has been involved with in the 
past 3 years, I see problems. In Haiti, 
we sent our soldiers in there for a pur- 


pose that clearly was one that was very 
difficult to accomplish, if it could even 
be accomplished in the end. Yes, there 
is a democratically elected government 
there now, but in a few days we are 
going to remove those troops. My expe- 
rience as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Crime and talking to the FBI 
about their experience there for 7 
months last year when they tried to 
help solve some political murders was 
that human rights violations are still 
rampant, and when they got to the 
highest level of the Haitian Govern- 
ment to interview the witnesses, they 
were not allowed to, and had to pull 
our FBI out and they still go unsolved. 
The problems in Haiti have not gone 
away. 

And yet we look next door in Cuba 
and we see we have not done anything 
really about the Castro regime that 
has been in power for over 35 years 
where it really could make a dif- 
ference. Looking around the world, we 
look at China today. China is on the 
verge of being able in the next few 
years to produce an atomic bomb and a 
delivery system capable of delivering 
that bomb to the West Coast of the 
United States. We look at Russia. In 
Russia today we have a situation where 
it is very unstable. This summer, we do 
not know what is going to happen to 
the Yeltsin regime, yet we do know 
that we have not one single nuclear 
missile that has been dismantled yet in 
Russia or in the former Soviet Union. 
Who knows what their capabilities are 
and who is going to be controlling the 
button on nuclear weapons in the fu- 
ture there. And the spread of these nu- 
clear weapons by China and North 
Korea to Iran, Pakistan, and elsewhere 
make it highly probable in the next few 
years we are going to see, if not a de- 
livery of one of those weapons to the 
United States, certainly the delivery of 
one of those weapons to a nation or to 
an interest area of great importance to 
the United States, and President Clin- 
ton does not have an answer to that. 
He refuses to support a ballistic missile 
defense system that is workable. He 
should have supported one a long time 
ago. It is a very serious consequence 
when we see all of these developments 
occurring and no plans to provide the 
Nation the kind of defense it needs. 

Then we look at Bosnia. I think that 
is the worst situation of all, not just 
because we have sent troops into Bos- 
nia, where we have no real probability 
of ultimate success. When they are re- 
moved a year or so from now, the 
chances of civil war resuming are 


great. But we are doing the stupidest 
thing. We are in the process now of 
training, equipping the forces of the 
government of Izetbegovic, the Moslem 
leader of Bosnia. And who does he hap- 
pen to have as his best friend? Why, my 
goodness, it is Rafsanjani and the crew 
in Iran. The Iranians are clearly the 
ones who want to produce the most ter- 
ror in the world today. They are deter- 
mined to spread their radical form of 
Moslem concern, not the traditional 
form but the radical form, all over 
southern Europe, over northern Africa, 
over the Middle East, the Near East, 
and anywhere else they can lay their 
imprint where there is a Moslem coun- 


try. 

Izetbegovic is a close ally of Iran; he 
has been ever since the days of the 
Ayatolla Khomeini. We are now in the 
process of training, equipping his 
forces, so when we pull out of there in 
a few months they are going to be the 
strongest military presence in the 
former State of Yugoslavia. 

I think that is absolutely senseless. 
It is stupid. It is bad foreign policy, 
and this President has led us into that 
path. And then when we have four 
American civilians shot down in Cuba, 
as we did over the weekend, our re- 
sponse is simply the tepid business 
that we have seen the President an- 
nounce in the last 24 hours. He has not 
yet taken a single step that would 
show the kind of deterrent message 
that we need to have if we are going to 
protect our interest abroad. What mes- 
sage does this pattern of behavior send 
to other nations considering a con- 
frontation with the United States? 
When strained credibility finally col- 
lapses, deterrents for the protection of 
our interest has not a prayer. Right 
now China calculates military action 
against Taiwan. Rafsanjani and Iran 
are considering terrorist attacks, and 
look what we have got with Fidel Cas- 
tro. I submit we have a failed foreign 
policy, and this weekend the Presi- 
dent's response to it is an example of 
why that foreign policy has failed. 


THE FARM BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SHAYS). Under the Speaker's an- 
nounced policy of May 12, 1995, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER] is 
recognized during morning business for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not come here to talk about this. I lis- 
tened to the gentleman from Florida, 
and we have a couple more from Flor- 
ida maybe going to speak on the same 
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issue, and I hear the criticism of the 
President on the Cuban situation, yet I 
do not hear them say one thing of what 
they would do different than what the 
President has done, not one. The gen- 
tleman from Florida did not mention 
one thing. I am just waiting to hear 
what the rest of them have to say. I 
wonder how many of them want to send 
troops into Cuba. Should they, should 
they not? They are from Florida, let 
them say. 

What I really came here to talk 
about is the autocratic running of this 
House of Representatives. This is nota 
democracy in this House any longer. 
When I say "democracy," I mean a 
small “D.” At times back in my 20 
years or 19 years before this, we had 
farm bills come to this House and 
every one of them, in 1977, 1981, 1985, in 
1990, every one of them had an open 
rule. All amendments that were ger- 
mane and had been printed in the 
RECORD before we took up the bill were 
eligible to be debated and voted upon. 
Now, what is the Committee on Rules 
of this autocratic leadership under his 
excellency, the Speaker  GINGRICH, 
going to do this afternoon with the 
rule on this year's farm bill? Should be 
1995; it is 1996. They are already late. 
They are going to restrict the amend- 
ments. 

There have been 74 amendments no- 
ticed to the Committee on Rules. I dare 
say not more than five or six or seven 
of those will be made in order by this 
Committee on Rules. What happened to 
the openness? What happened to Rep- 
resentatives, like myself and others, 
who have been elected from rural 
areas, having a right to get on this 
floor of this House and offer germane 
amendments to a farm bill that is 
going to affect our farmers for the next 
7 years? What happened to it? Well, all 
is gone down the drain under this new 
leadership. They are told, they are tell- 
ing us, you take what we are going to 
offer you or leave it; that is all there is 
to it. 

I, as a representative of my people, 
do not have a voice any longer in this 
House when we deliberate legislation 
that affects them. I think that is ter- 
rible. I think the American public 
should wake up to what is going on in 
this hallowed Hall of democracy, the 
one that stands firm above all others in 
this world for democracy. You do not 
have democracy in this House. It is 
gone. 

We have an autocratic society led by 
Speaker GINGRICH. He only believes 
that he knows the answers and his peo- 
ple know the answers. The rest of us, 
we are just pawns. I do not know why 
many of his people even got elected to 
come here because they just follow his 
line right down the row, right down the 
rule. When he tells them to vote that 
way, that is what they do. They cannot 
think for themselves, they cannot do 
for themselves. Well, I, for one, believe 
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that my people sent me here to rep- 
resent them and to espouse ideas on 
this floor of the House when legislation 
comes about that affects them. 

I do not believe that I should be 
gagged by the Speaker of the House, 
which is going to happen this year on 
this year’s farm bill. And what is really 
amazing about this whole thing is they 
are going to tell you, the American 
public, and the rest of this House that 
we have to hurry up and get this bill 
done. Well, folks, we have not been 
here all month. We have not been here 
all month. We could have done a farm 
bill last week. We could have spent a 
whole week on it, let every Member 
who has amendments the opportunity 
to offer it, to debate it and have a vote 
on it. 

Oh, no, we cannot do that. We have 
to go about campaigning. We have to 
go about trips to Europe. We have to go 
about trips to far off lands. We have to 
do all those things. We cannot work on 
a farm bill. Well, the real reason is 
that they do not want some Members 
to be able to offer their amendments. 
That is the real reason. They do not 
want us to be able to offer amendments 
on the floor. They say their answer to 
the farm problems, agriculture 
throughout this Nation, is embodied in 
their bill. None of the rest of us should 
have a right to have any say-so in how 
that legislation affects our farmers. 

Now, if that is not an autocratic soci- 
ety, I would like to know what is. Well, 
maybe it is more like a dictatorship. 
Maybe that would be more appropriate 
than an autocratic society, under a dic- 
tatorship where Members do not have 
an opportunity to express their opin- 
ion. 


DEADLY MISADVENTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SHAYS) Under the Speaker's an- 
nounced policy of May 12, 1995, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss] is rec- 
ognized during morning business for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, Fidel Castro 
has done it again. He's caused tragedy 
and pain and suffering in pursuit of 
brutal repression. Castro's actions this 
weekend coupled with Clinton adminis- 
tration foreign policy ineptness present 
the world with another misadventure 
in the Caribbean, resulting in the ap- 
parent death of four innocent human 
beings and the human rights violations 
and arrest of dozens of others. Why? 
Because Fidel Castro is a brutal tyrant 
and because the Clinton administration 
has spent its efforts in Cuba on devel- 
oping ways to appease Fidel Castro and 
to ease restrictions on the flow of 
money and people into the country he 
holds captive. All the while, the Presi- 
dent's foreign policy B team has stu- 
diously ignored Fidel Castro's track 
record as a liar and a bullying tyrant 
and an egregious violator of human 
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rights of people he is supposed to serve, 
not torment. 

Those who closely follow Cuba and 
have unbiased knowledge of Cuban af- 
fairs were deeply saddened, but I guess 
not really surprised, to hear about the 
tragic murder of Brothers to the Res- 
cue this past weekend. Murder is some- 
thing Castro does. It is a tool of this 
dictator's trade. My thoughts went 
back to the 13th of March tugboat and 
a long series of similar incidents where 
innocents were deliberately killed. 
Added to this is that fact that even as 
Fidel's jets were scrambling, the crack- 
down on Cuban dissidents and pro- 
democracy groups on the ground in 
Cuba was being stepped up. I hope that 
this weekend's events will be the wake- 
up call the Clinton White House has 
clearly needed on this issue. The an- 
nouncement that the White House will 
support legislation to strengthen the 
embargo is good news, as long as it fol- 
lows through on that pledge. Rather 
than cozying up to this long-time self- 
avowed enemy of the United States, 
the administration should step up the 
pressure on his regime. After all, only 
last year the Clinton White House lev- 
eled a devastating and effective block- 
ade embargo against the poorest people 
in our hemisphere—against the friend- 
ly neighboring country of Haiti. After 
that, I would think stepping up the em- 
bargo on Castro's Cuba would be easily 
justified. Part of doing that will mean 
demanding quid pro quo from our al- 
lies—and aid recipients—in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Take Mexico, as an example. If we 
are going to bail them out, then we ex- 
pect them to join us in squeezing Fidel 
Castro out of Havana. The same applies 
for our European allies, who have bene- 
fited greatly from American support 
against the tide of aggression in Eu- 
rope. Even now, these allies are keep- 
ing Fidel Castro's corrupt regime—a 
mere 90 miles from our shores—afloat 
with trade and tourism. In this con- 
text, it is scandalous to think that the 
United States went out of its way to 
support à new Spanish pro-Castro lead- 
er for NATO. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the administra- 
tion will finally take off the rose-col- 
ored glasses and take a close look at 
the man they have chosen to extend a 
helping hand to. Ultimately, I think 
any meaningful examination will 
produce an understanding that Fidel 
Castro isn’t a man to trust or to bar- 
gain with. That reality should be the 
basis of any United States policy in 
Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Missouri asked me what I would rec- 
ommend as a Member from Florida. I 
would recommend getting serious with 
the embargo. I would recommend that 
we remember that Fidel Castro is the 
problem, and, if you do not know that, 
you should not be dealing in Cuban for- 
eign policy matters. 
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SOUL WILL LEAD US INTO THE 
21ST CENTURY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado [Mrs. SCHROEDER] is recognized 
during morning business for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always felt very strongly that if 
someone showed me their leader they 
had shown me a part of their soul. I 
think that is true of nations. When 
they show you their leader, they have 
shown you their soul, if that leader has 
been democratically designated, with a 
small D, obviously. 

But knowing that, I have been very 
troubled watching what has been going 
on in this Presidential primary. If what 
Iam saying is true, then what kind of 
a soul have we got in the United States 
and in this great Nation, this great Na- 
tion built on the premise that we may 
have all come here in different boats 
but now we are in the same boat and 
we bloody well better figure out how 
we work together. Is that over? Is that 
day gone? Are we going to try arè 
emulate Bosnia? 

On the one hand, I get very serious 
and very concerned about this. On the 
other hand, I must say as a Democrat, 
with a large D, I enjoy it. I kind of de- 
cided, now show me your shirt and I 
know who you are backing. If you wear 
a flannel shirt, we know who you are 
backing. You are obviously backing 
Mr. Alexander. If you wear a silk or 
custom-made shirt, you are obviously 
backing the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Forbes. If you come in with a 
stuffed shirt, you are probably backing 
the majority leader. And if you come in 
with a brown shirt, I think we know 
who you are backing, too. 

So it has become kind of the shirt 
war. We can watch these shirts, and we 
can kind of tell whose side they are on. 
As I say, if it were not our Govern- 
ment, it could be really funny. There 
are some days when I think our Presi- 
dent is the luckiest guy in the world. 
How could he do better than have this 
all surface in the primary? There are 
other days when I absolutely panic and 
say, but wait a minute, wait a minute. 
This could come to fruition. 

Over this break I had the great, great 
honor of addressing a pluralism con- 
ference in Belfast. I always wear my 
grandmother’s wedding ring. My grand- 
mother was married in Derry, Ireland. 
And as you know, Ireland has been 
cursed by a resurgence of the troubles, 
as they say euphemistically. And there 
we were with the University of Ulster 
and the Dublin City University 
cohosting this era of pluralism, trying 
to bring back the peace, thousands of 
people in the streets trying to bring 
back the peace, trying to recapture the 
momentum, to put this to an end. 

Of course my colleagues can imagine, 
I was absolutely barraged by questions. 
What in the world is going on in your 
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country? You want to stand there on 
solid ground and say, you know, we 
have gone through lots of pain, we have 
got all sorts of scars from trying to be 
a pluralistic nation, but, my goodness, 
we have got all sorts of benefits, too. 
And basically the bottom line is we 
know we cannot go around pitting one 
group against another group. 

Yet, they are watching that happen 
in their newspaper, and they are all 
scratching their heads saying, wake up, 
America, what is the matter? First 
thing you know, you are going to 
transfer the troubles right back over to 
your country. 

So I think it is a time that all of us 
have to realize we have been treating 
politics like consumers, that what real- 
ly happened in 1994 is that many people 
did not vote at all. They felt, well, if I 
do not like them, if they are not 100 
percent correct, then I am not going to 
encourage them. That may work for 
being a consumer, but it does not work 
in civics. If you do not vote for some- 
body because they are not perfect and, 
heaven forbid, none of us are, then you 
are still going to have to live under 
whoever does win. 

So you may vote for your imperfect 
friend and end up with someone who 
takes the country right off the cliff or 
in the absolute wrong direction. 

So Iam hoping all of us start making 
these distinctions between consumer- 
ism and civics, we start getting a little 
more serious and stop looking just at 
their shirts and look at their souls. It 
is their soul that will be governing this 
country for the next 4 years, if any of 
them find themselves in that White 
House. It is their soul that is going to 
reflect upon us and on our future and 
lead this great country into the 21st 
century. 

As we end this century, which was 
known as the American century, I get 
goose bumps thinking about it. What 
will the 21st century be known as? Will 
we no longer be a player? Will we all be 
pitted in fighting against each other? I 
certainly hope not. But I think those 
are the very, very serious thoughts all 
Americans must engage in as we watch 
this Presidential primary continue to 
unfold. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would inform our guests in the 
gallery that public displays of approval 
or disapproval are not permitted. 


CREDIT CARD USE BY FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GEKAS] is recognized during 
morning business for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, as every- 
one in the world knows, the Congress 
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of the United States has been living on 
& credit card for many, many years 
now, decades. As a result, we have a 
huge national debt, and annual deficits 
that impinge upon the standard of liv- 
ing of every American. Well, now there 
comes to light that part of the credit 
card problem is in the Government 
itself. 

Starting sometime in 1993 or 1994, ap- 
parently Federal agencies have been al- 
lowed to issue credit cards to employ- 
ees who have to do travel and other 
work for that particular agency. We 
have learned through a report by the 
inspector general in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce that these credit 
cards have been used not just for travel 
for governmental purposes but also for 
jewelry, for liquor, for online computer 
services, for a variety of things never 
contemplated for Federal employees to 
use, to be used in obtaining. 

What does this mean? It means that 
we have a credit card system in play 
that is being abused and is costing tax- 
payers money. We did not make this 
up. This came from an investigation of 
the inspector general. We have learned 
that some 500 of these accounts, credit 
card accounts, had been used for these 
extraneous purposes, to get extra cash 
at an ATM facility, to purchase jewelry 
and liquor. Was that contemplated by 
the taxpayers of the United States, to 
give carte blanche, a credit card to 
Federal employees to spend as they 
wish? 

Some would defend the system and 
say, well, we have a credit card system, 
that means faster service and less cost- 
ly ticket buying, et cetera. But is it 
worth it when we have all these other 
abuses that we are discussing? 

Here is what the executive summary 
says from this audit report: 

Numerous employees have misused the 
government travel charge card. Such abuses 
included excessive unpaid charges, use of the 
card for personal purchases" —which I have 
just mentioned—'and questionable auto- 
matic teller machine advances. A primary 
reason for the abuse is a lack of management 
and oversight by agencies. 

That is the key phrase that has 
prompted action on the part of some of 
us to try to end this drain on tax- 
payers' resources at a time when we 
are crying for tightening up the budget 
and making sure that we do not over- 
spend or abuse the taxpayers' moneys 
in so many questionable ways. 

The other portion of the report that 
is astounding to me is that when some 
of this was brought to the attention of 
the agencies, like in the Office of the 
Secretary of Commerce, the coordina- 
tor, I quote: The coordinator in the 
Office of the Secretary gave us oral ex- 
planations for some of the questionable 
accounts but told us that because of 
other pressing duties, she did not have 
sufficient time to provide written ex- 
planations."—meaning that nothing 
was effectively accomplished to curb 
these abuses, buying jewelry on credit 
cards? 
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How does that help the Secretary of 
Commerce's jurisdiction exercise its 
duties? How does that help the tax- 
payers back in the homelands who are 
working hard every day to do their job 
and try to pay their taxes so that the 
Government can keep on buying jew- 
elry with credit cards? This kind of ex- 
planation, if they do not have time to 
provide written explanations, has got 
to come forth in a series of hearings 
which we plan to hold on this very 
same subject. 

One other thing that is pertinent 
here that should be known, also com- 
ing directly from the inspector gen- 
eral's report, is that the blame for all 
of this goes on how these credit cards 
were issued, to whom they were issued, 
what instructions were given, what 
controls were put in, what arrange- 
ments were made with the credit card 
company to make sure that jewelry 
and online computer services and liq- 
uor could not be purchased on the re- 
tail level, those facets of control were 
never put into place. 

So what will these hearings have? I 
plan to hold one hearing or more if nec- 
essary in my Subcommittee on Com- 
mercial and Administrative Law to de- 
termine how they were issued, what 
controls were put on. I have introduced 
a bill, to start off with, to abolish the 
use of credit cards by Federal employ- 
ees. We are going to start from there if 
we are successful and work back to see 
if any credit cards can be properly 
used. 


THE DEBT CEILING AND WELFARE 
REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LEVIN] is recognized during morn- 
ing business for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want this 
afternoon to talk about two issues that 
are related. The first one is whether 
the Republicans are going to try to use 
the debt ceiling as leverage instead of 
passing a clean debt ceiling bill. I read 
this morning there were two different 
sets of advices coming from within the 
majority ranks. One was use it as le- 
verage for what is called à change in 
entitlement programs. The second that 
came from our colleague from New Jer- 
sey, who said, It is playing with fire. 
When it comes to this Nation's finan- 
cial reputation, the stakes are simply 
too high. We must abandon any strat- 
egy of confrontation and resolve this 
critical issue in the spirit of coopera- 
tion." 

I hope the majority will heed the ad- 
vice of the second person. The Repub- 
lican Party was badly burned by their 
misguided efforts to shut down the 
Government with the CR but more im- 
portantly the Nation was hurt when I 
was in the district the last several 
weeks, I met among others with rep- 
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resentatives of veterans organizations 
who told us the appeals process was al- 
ready way behind and with the shut- 
down it became even more delinquent, 
to the terrible detriment of the veter- 
ans of this country. 

Second, I want to talk about one of 
the issues that might be tied to the 
debt ceiling and that relate to welfare 
reform. This country badly needs it. It 
is clear, I think, from the experience of 
last year, it can be achieved only on à 
bipartisan basis. In the last session, 
the Republicans tried it on a strictly 
partisan route. They produced a bill 
that did not effectively link welfare to 
work, and it would have hurt kids. It 
missed the mark by carrying out the 
true national interest in welfare re- 
form, breaking cycles of dependency 
and helping children in the welfare sys- 
tem, not by punishing them but by 
moving their parents from welfare to 
work. 

There was no attempt, none whatso- 
ever, to work out differences on a bi- 
partisan basis with Democrats in the 
House—we do want welfare reform—or 
with an administration that has been 
active for years on this. 

A hearing was held last week in the 
Human Resources Subcommittee, on 
which I sit. Two Governors, among oth- 
ers, presented the NGA proposal. We 
discussed with the Governors a number 
of concerns about their proposals. 

First of all, their contingency fund, 
it is not going to protect against a re- 
cession. In the recession of the early 
1990’s, AFDC funding increased over $6 
billion in 3 years. The provisions of the 
Governors’ proposal would have much 
less than that, in fact a third of that 
over 5 years. 

The maintenance of effort provisions 
in the Governors’ proposal need to be 
looked at further. The way they have 
crafted that, the result could be a far 
larger proportion of Federal as com- 
pared with State dollars, a substitution 
of Federal dollars for State moneys in- 
cluding in child care and overall far 
fewer dollars available to implement 
welfare reform. 

Welfare reform must be driven by 
moving people off of welfare into work. 
A rebalanced partnership to achieve 
this does mean more State flexibility, 
but it must be combined with State ac- 
countability and effectiveness. 

A third provision that needs much 
more work relates to fair and equitable 
treatment of families receiving assist- 
ance. There is a broad reference in the 
NGA proposal, but much more work is 
clearly needed to ensure that provi- 
sions are enforceable and that there 
are procedural safeguards for individ- 
ual families seeking assistance. 

Likely on Medicaid the Governors’ 
proposal would sever the assurance 
that when families, when people move 
from welfare to work, there is health 
care coverage for their kids. 

Fifth, on food stamps, the proposal of 
the NGA would undermine the Food 
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Stamp Program as a safety net for the 
children who are covered today. 

There is also a clear need to review 
provisions in the NGA document on 
child care, child welfare, SSI and, 
clearly, benefits for legal immigrants. 
These concerns and others will be 
spelled out in more detail tomorrow in 
the testimony on behalf of the adminis- 
tration by HHS Secretary Donna 
Shalala. 

The Governors stated in their testi- 
mony last week, and I quote, that it is 
imperative that the congressional proc- 
ess be bipartisan. The House Repub- 
licans have a clear choice. They can 
make a good-faith effort to discuss 
concerns on a bipartisan basis and at- 
tempt to work out differences, or they 
can proceed as they did last year and 
as they are beginning to do this year 
acting on a strictly partisan basis. 

I finish with this. If the majority 
searchers for a political issue, then the 
outlook for welfare reform is, indeed, 
dismal. But if the search is for a new 
structure that reflects where the main- 
stream of America is, the outlook is 
more promising. 


CASTRO’S ACT OF MURDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentlewoman from Florida 
IMs. ROS-LEHTINEN] is recognized dur- 
ing morning business for 5 minutes. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the international community now 
knows, this past Saturday Cuban ty- 
rant Fidel Castro once again dem- 
onstrated his brutal nature after his 
thugs shot down two United States ci- 
vilian planes belonging to the humani- 
tarian group, Brothers to the Rescue, 
killing four innocent young men in- 
cluding American citizens. 

Knowing of the long track record of 
repression and cruelty that the Castro 
regime has exhibited against the Cuban 
people for over three decades, this de- 
plorable act should not surprise any- 
one. The Clinton administration took 
some positive steps, but unfortunately 
they are not strong enough to respond 
to Castro's cold-blooded act of murder. 
Instead of seeking an international em- 
bargo against Castro similar to the one 
implemented against Haiti over a year 
ago, the administration settled for 
lukewarm sanctions which will not do 
enough to push Castro out of power. 
How many more people have to be har- 
assed, persecuted, and killed before the 
administration and the international 
community realize that Castro's tyr- 
anny deserves the same if not tougher 
international sanctions as the ones 
that were taken against undemocratic 
regimes in Haiti, in South Africa, in 

9 

That is why we have asked the Presi- 
dent to impose a naval blockade simi- 
lar to the blockade that was placed 
against the illegitimate military re- 
gime of General Raoul Cedras in Haiti. 
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That is why we have asked the Presi- 
dent to go to the U.N. Security Council 
to get an international embargo 
against Castro's dictatorship. 

For over three decades, a veil of sor- 
row and despair has covered the island 
of Cuba. The waters of the Caribbean 
and the Atlantic Ocean have been 
transformed by the blood of the thou- 
sands of Cubans who throughout the 
years have fallen prey to the brutal re- 
gime of Castro, a dictator whose appe- 
tite for power has victimized not only 
the people of Cuba but has held the 
principles of freedom and democracy 
hostage throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

That beast, Fidel Castro, angered by 
displays of strong will and free think- 
ing, by manifestations that the Cuban 
people are determined to defend their 
right to liberty, planned and executed 
the murder of four innocent civilians, 
members of that humanitarian organi- 
zation, Brothers to the Rescue. There 
are no mitigating factors, there are ab- 
solutely no excuses that the Cuban re- 
gime can manufacture which could jus- 
tify such a blatant act of aggression 
against innocent Americans whose 
only sin was to care about the welfare 
of those risking their lives to flee the 
Castro tyranny. 

However, this most recent action 
sends a message to the Clinton admin- 
istration that the United States should 
not negotiate with terrorists. It rein- 
forces the notion to the Clinton admin- 
istration and to foreign governments 
who support this policy of appeasement 
with Castro that democratic nations 
built on safeguarding the most basic 
fundamental rights of its citizens can- 
not and should not deal with pariah 
states. 

It further emphasizes the need for 
further strengthening the United 
States embargo on Cuba through pas- 
sage of the Helms-Burton legislation. 
The Castro regime must be further iso- 
lated. As the Castro regime's circle of 
friends continues to diminish, the pres- 
sure exerted by the Helms-Burton bill 
wil be the devastating blow which 
could force the Castro regime to suc- 
cumb to the realities of a free world. 

Clearly the time to act is now. We 
hold one of the keys to unlocking the 
chains that bind the Cuban people, and 
that key could very well be the Helms- 
Burton legislation. We must not enter 
into a new millennium with the people 
of Cuba in bondage. Let us support the 
Cuban people in their days of struggle. 


PREVENT FUTURE TRAGEDIES OF 
SHOT DOWN AIRCRAFT FROM 
HAPPENING AGAIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SERRANO] is recognized during 
morning business for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, I first 
want to join all Americans in express- 
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ing my condolences and pain to the 
families of the pilots who were shot by 
the Cuban Air Force. This is a tragedy 
and we should all deeply regret the 
death of these pilots. 

I also believe that the Cuban Govern- 
ment should have dealt with this situa- 
tion in a different way. The planes, if 
need be, could have been grounded and 
not destroyed. 

My purpose in speaking on this floor 
today, Mr. Speaker, is to try to reach a 
point of understanding where we can 
prevent these tragic issues from taking 
place in the future and to prevent what 
I believe is a confrontation that may 
be coming between the Cuban Govern- 
ment and our Government, perhaps a 
violent confrontation. The question 
that needs to be asked is what did our 
Government know about prior flights 
by Brothers to the Rescue into Cuban 
airspace and what did our Government 
do with this knowledge? 

I have the statement, which is public 
by now, by the Cuban Government that 
shows in order the documentation of 
vi^!ations of Cuban airspace by planes 
registered in the United States from 
May 1994 to the present. In 1994 there 
was a violation almost every month 
and similar in 1995. There have been 
documented press reports about the 
dropping of anti-Castro leaflets over 
Cuba by planes registered in the United 


States. 

On the 15th of this year, the French 
press agency reported that the Cuban 
Government complained that its air- 
space had been violated by United 
States-based planes which dropped 
anti-Castro leaflets over Cuba. In this 
same article it mentions that the 
Miami-based group Brothers to the 
Rescue issued a statement saying that 
it had dropped half a million leaflets 
printed over Cuba with messages 
against the Castro government. Both of 
these actions, of dropping leaflets and 
in some instances buzzing buildings in 
Havana, were known to our Govern- 
ment. In fact, the White House ac- 
knowledged the incident and expressed 
regret about it, but it is unclear what 
additional actions were taken. Did our 
Government take action? 

This morning I had a conversation 
with the counsel’s office at the Federal 
Aviation Administration. They con- 
firmed that they had recommended the 
pilot license suspension of the leader 
and founder of the group Brothers to 
the Rescue. I am not clear whether this 
gentleman flew on this last mission 
with a license or without a license, but 
it was based on our understanding at 
the FAA that this group had in fact 
violated Cuban airspace at least on 
that last occasion, July 13, when they 
went over Havana. 

The death of these pilots is an unfor- 
tunate tragic incident that could have 
been, in my opinion, prevented. We 
need to find out exactly what happened 
and how much of the responsibility our 
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own Government bears for this inci- 
dent. We need answers to prevent a 
similar tragedy from happening in the 
future. 

Not long ago, we negotiated with the 
Castro government over the people 
that were coming over on rafts and 
came up with an immigration policy. 
Why not call the Castro government to 
the table now and hear their gripes 
about their airspace, present to them 
our feelings about the issue and try to 
at the minimum reach an agreement 
on this particular issue? 

All of my colleagues know my posi- 
tion on our whole relationship with 
Cuba. I am in favor of lifting the em- 
bargo and normalizing relations. But I 
realize that this is not the time for 
that because once again, either 
through provocation or by accident, 
the Castro issue has been placed on the 
front burner, and Castro once again be- 
comes the enemy we most love to hate. 
But we can negotiate and prevent this 
in the future. 

When the President yesterday said no 
more flights to Cuba from the United 
States, I ask sincerely, not sarcasti- 
cally, was he also talking about illegal 
flights that leave Miami and go to 
Cuba and run around their airspace or 
just the legal flights that we now have? 

We will now support and take great 
joy in the fact that the United Nations 
condemned Cuba. But please under- 
stand that that does nothing to better 
the relationship between the two coun- 
tries or to head off a confrontation. 
For years the United Nations has been 
condemning us for our embargo on 
Cuba, and it has not changed our policy 
toward the island. 

I will do something today that is not 
part of being a good Democrat, I guess, 
and that is to ask the Republican lead- 
ership to conduct a congressional in- 
vestigation into how much our Govern- 
ment knew about these incidents and 
the violation of Cuban airspace so that 
in the future we can prevent this con- 
frontation and this loss of human life. 


THE SUGAR PROGRAM SHOULD BE 
PHASED OUT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. MILLER] is recognized during 
morning business for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today I rise to advocate the phaseout 
of the Government-run sugar program 
in this country. The Government-run 
sugar program is a cartel that the Gov- 
ernment regulates that is very much 
antifree enterprise, it is anticonsumer, 
it is antienvironment, and it is anti- 
jobs in this country. 

We will have a chance later on this 
week during the farm bill reauthoriza- 
tion to vote on a 5-year phaseout of 
this program in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The day of big government is 
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over, and this is a big government pro- 
gram that should be phased out. 

The sugar program in the country 
today is a big government program 
that keeps the price of sugar at twice 
the world price. As part of this reau- 
thorization program on the farm bill, 
there are lots of good changes in the 
farm program in the country. Chair- 
man ROBERTS and the committee have 
done a good job to reduce the role of 
the Federal Government in farm policy 
in this country. 

There are lots of changes in wheat, 
corn and such, but not in the sugar pro- 
gram. The sugar program is not being 
reformed in this reauthorization bill. 
The sugar program is a cartel where 
the Federal Government controls the 
total supply of sugar in the United 
States and as such keeps the price of 
sugar at twice the world price. 

The Federal Government tells every 
individual sugar farmer in the United 
States how many pounds of sugar he 
can sell today. It tells different coun- 
tries of the world how many pounds of 
sugar they can sell in the United 
States. In fact, it is so bad when it tells 
Australia, for example, that has a free 
market in sugar, it tells Australia how 
many pounds of sugar to sell. Australia 
does not sell it to us at the world price. 
They sell it to everybody else at the 
world price of about 12 cents a pound. 
But, no, no, the United States, we pay 
24 cents a pound because we want to 
pay the U.S. price. It is a crazy big gov- 
ernment program. Let me explain why 
itis à bad program. 

For the American consumer, it costs 
$1.4 billion a year. This is a General 
Accounting Office report, an independ- 
ent study, that says it costs the Amer- 
ican consumer $1.4 billion a year in ad- 
ditional cost on the price of sugar in 
the store, on the price of the soft 
drinks, on the price of candy, on the 
price of cereal, everything that uses 
sugar. Why should the American con- 
sumer get gouged like that? That is ab- 
solutely wrong. 

It is a corporate welfare program. It 
is corporate welfare because 42 percent 
of the benefits of this program goes to 
1 percent of the plantations in this 
country. There are 33 plantations in 
this country that get over a million 
dollar a year benefit from the program. 
There is no justification for this kind 
of corporate welfare program. 

As I have said before, it is the sugar 
daddy of all corporate welfare. We want 
to target corporate welfare, this is one 
program we should target. In my home 
State of Florida, 75 percent of the 
sugar is controlled by two plantations, 
75 percent by two companies. That is 
corporate welfare. It is not the small 
farmer we are talking about as some 
people want to make you think. 

Environmentally this has been a bad 
program for Florida. In 1960, when I 
finished high school, we had 50,000 
acres farmed for sugar in the State of 
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Florida. Today we have 450,000 acres of 
sugar in the State of Florida. As we 
have increased the production of sugar 
every year in Florida, the quality of 
the Everglades and Florida Bay have 
been declining. 

There is a direct correlation to in- 
creased sugar production and the dam- 
age that is being done to the Florida 
Everglades. We need to stop that dam- 
age that is hurting our environment. It 
is hurting our economy in Florida. 
Just the jobs depending on the people 
in the Florida Keys are impacted by 
this, for example. So we need to do 
something about the damage that 
sugar is causing to the Florida Ever- 
glades. 

On jobs in general, the sugar program 
is causing a loss of jobs because refin- 
ers are closing. In the past 10 years we 
have had to reduce sugar refining ca- 
pacity by 40 percent because under this 
bill there is à limited amount of sugar 
being allowed into this county. And the 
jobs of the manufacturers, Bob's 
Candy, the largest candy cane company 
in the United States, is losing jobs. 
They are the largest manufacturer of 
candy canes. Candy canes are now com- 
ing on cheaper from outside the United 
States because sugar is so expensive in 
the United States. 

In Canada the price of sugar is al- 
most half the price it is in the United 
States. That is wrong. The proposal 
that is in the freedom to farm bill that 
Chairman ROBERTS will be bringing to 
the floor does not reform sugar. It 
keeps the cartel, it remains anti- 
consumer, antienvironment, antifree 
enterprise, and the price of sugar is not 
changed. So we are not seeing any 
change. 

Fortunately, and I hope the Commit- 
tee on Rules will allow, I have a bipar- 
tisan proposal, an amendment that I 
will be offering with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHUMER]. We 
have over 100 cosponsors. This is a 5- 
year phaseout. I hope my fellow col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle will 
join me in advocating a 5-year phase- 
out. 


FURTHER SANCTIONS AGAINST 
CASTRO ARE WARRANTED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MENENDEZ] is recognized dur- 
ing morning business for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
as the Representative of the second 
largest concentration of Americans, 
Americans of Cuban descent in the Na- 
tion, to condemn a brutal and cold- 
blooded, premeditated killing of Amer- 
ican citizens, two of them born in the 
United States, one of them a Vietnam 
veteran. 

I am tired of hearing the word 
“exile.” They are U.S. citizens. 

Our response to the killing of Amer- 
ican citizens in international airspace 
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has not been sufficient. I am amazed at 
Members of this House who come here 
and in essence by their comments 
brush aside those facts. And they turn 
against our own government and look 
to our government as the alleged cause 
of the death of American lives. There is 
only one person who has caused the 
death of these four U.S. citizens, and 
that is the Castro dictatorship and 
Fidel Castro himself. No one who stud- 
ies Cuba will dispute that only such an 
order could be given at the highest lev- 
els of that dictatorship because of the 
international consequences that would 
flow from it. 

This is a brutal regime. It is a brutal 
regime. Castro can come to New York 
and he can wear an Armani suit. And 
he can sip Chablis with Madame Mit- 
terrand, but that does not make him a 
respectable citizen of the international 
community. His actions would but his 
actions belie the appearance he tries to 
give when he comes to visit this coun- 
try. This ruthless murder came at the 
end of a week of unprecedented repres- 
sion in Cuba. 

I hear many of my colleagues who 
disagree with our policy say we want 
to see peaceful democratic change 
come to Cuba. So do we. There is a 
group within Cuba struggling to create 
peaceful democratic change. Their 
name is Concilio Cubano, Cuban Coun- 
cil. It is a group of 120 different organi- 
zations who simply in the past week 
wanted to meet, committed to peaceful 
democratic change within the island, 
who wanted to meet and have the right 
to recognize under the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and the right 
that we as Americans enjoy every day 
to assemble and to have a redress of 
grievances. 

What was the Castro regime’s ac- 
tions? It was to create mass arrests. 
Over 50 of their national leadership 
were placed in jail. Dozens of others 
were placed under house arrest. Women 
were strip-searched so they would not 
participate with the organization. One 
of their leaders who I spoke to on the 
phone directly from the United States 
to Cuba, after I spoke with him, that 
evening he was arrested. He has been 
sentenced to a year and a half in jail. 
For what? For speaking out. Nothing 
less than speaking out, nothing more 
than that. 

Mr. Speaker, I flew with Brothers to 
the Rescue over a year ago. I was on 
one of those planes. Their mission has 
been a search and rescue mission of 
human lives. They have saved thou- 
sands of lives in the Florida Strait. On 
the day that I flew with them, we saved 
a dozen people who were on a tiny is- 
land who had been there for several 
days. No one knew that they were 
there. We threw food and water to 
them and then radioed their location 
to the U.S. Coast Guard who subse- 
quently rescued them. 

Is there any more prolife efforts that 
one could have than those of Brothers 
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to the Rescue? Mr. Speaker, the down- 
ing of unarmed defenseless civilian pi- 
lots calls for à strong response. The 
President has taken some actions. He 
has had our ambassador move in the 
United States, suspending all charter 
flights, agreeing to move on the Helms- 
Burton legislation, increasing Radio 
Marti's penetration into Cuba. But 
that is not enough. 

I expect the President to announce 
other measures in the days ahead. 
Among those measures I would like to 
see, Mr. Speaker, is to begin to limit 
all licenses for visits to Cuba, revoking 
the visas of the Cuban interest section 
here in Washington and making sure 
that we have a further economic em- 
bargo on the island against the regime, 
which is the only thing that they have 
understood to create change within 
Cuba. 


THE DEBT CEILING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. SMITH] is recognized during morn- 
ing business for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning the headlines on the 
Congress Daily, the little newspaper 
that goes out on the Hill every day, 
says Senator DOMENICI recommends 
that the increase in the debt ceiling be 
used as leverage to make sure we get 
on a glidepath to a balanced budget. 
There were 160 of us, Mr. Speaker, as 
you know very well, that sent a letter 
to the President of the United States 
saying that we are not going to vote 
for an increase in the debt ceiling un- 
less we do get on that glidepath to a 
balanced budget. 

I brought this chart this morning to 
explain why it is so important that we 
insist to the full extent of our ability 
that we make changes in some of those 
entitlement programs, make some 
changes in those welfare programs that 
are leading us to pass higher and high- 
er debt ceiling and more and more bor- 
rowing. 

As my colleagues see on this pie 
chart, the bottom blue part of that pie 
chart that now represents 50 percent of 
the $1.6 trillion annual spending is the 
welfare programs and the entitlement 
programs, the so-called mandatory 
spending, now using up half of the Fed- 
eral budget. As a point of reference, I 
would just suggest that, if we look 
back to the year, for example, 1955, 
mandatory spending only represented 3 
percent of the total Federal budget 
spending. 

The Constitution of the United 
States says that Congress is respon- 
sible for controlling the purse strings. 
It is responsible for spending. But what 
has happened in the last 40 years is 
Congress has given away that author- 
ity to legislation that says, if you meet 
these certain qualifications, of age or 
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poverty or whatever, you are automati- 
cally entitled to these payments. It is 
no longer annual appropriation bills 
that are controlled by Congress. A ma- 
jority in Congress can no longer con- 
trol or reduce that spending that is 
using up 50 percent of this Nation’s 
budget without the consent of the 
President. 

So the question has been, how do you 
get a reluctant President that does not 
want to cut spending to make some of 
the changes in these welfare and enti- 
tlement programs? We have suggested 
that we are going to be as vigorous as 
we can in suggesting that, look, what 
causes most of the increased debt is the 
entitlement programs. Therefore, it is 
not only reasonable but they are inex- 
tricably tied to each other, the debt 
ceiling increase and changes in some of 
these welfare entitlement spending 
programs. 

If my colleagues were to take a look 
at the other provisions of this pie 
chart, the green represents defense 
spending. Everybody agrees now that 
there has got to be a defense spending. 
In fact, the administration is suggest- 
ing that even now we might need a sup- 
plemental to cover the expenses of Bos- 
nia. But the hawks and the doves, the 
Republicans and Democrats, conserv- 
atives and liberals, all of us agree on 
defense, there is little difference, a plus 
or minus 10-percent deviation on what 
the expenditures should be on defense. 

So like the entitlement programs, 
most of defense is now on, if you will, 
automatic pilot. It is automatically a 
spending obligation of this country. 
What is also on automatic pilot is in- 
terest rates. So the interest on the na- 
tional debt last year at $270 billion rep- 
resented the total budget of the United 
States just back in 1977. 

This country, this Government, and 
the expenditures of this Government 
and this huge bureaucracy continue to 
grow out of control because politicians 
in Washington have found sort of an 
undercover way to expand the size of 
government without the safeguards 
and protections of individual citizens 
that do not want their taxes raised too 
high. That is by more and more bor- 
rowing. 

Somehow we do not feel that that 
borrowing affects our lives. I stand 
here today to suggest to my colleagues 
very aggressively that not only is it 
immoral to pass on what we consider 
important expenditures today and 
make our kids and our grandkids pay 
for it, out of money they have not even 
earned yet, but it is also tremendously 
a negative factor in economic expan- 
sion. Government borrows almost 42 
percent of all of the money lent out in 
this country. We are driving interest 
rates as high as 2 percent more than 
they otherwise would be. 

Chairman Greenspan, the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve, suggested that 
if we can balance the budget, interest 
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rates would drop 2 percent. If interest 
rates dropped 2 percent, he and other 
economists are saying this economy 
would take off like it has never taken 
off before in the history of this country 
and we would have more and better 
jobs and a stronger economy. 


MAINTAIN THE EDUCATION OF 
OUR YOUNG 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. PALLONE] is recognized during 
morning business for 3 minutes. 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last 3 weeks, we had what is known as 
our district work period when we were 
back in our home States and our home 
congressional districts and had the op- 
portunity to have forums and town 
meetings and meet with our constitu- 
ents in à way that we really have not 
had the opportunity since August. 

One of the things that the Demo- 
cratic Members of the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation did was to have 
an education express, where we went 
on à bus throughout the State of New 
Jersey from south Jersey to north and 
basically got opinions from both high 
school students and college students 
about the cuts in Federal education 
programs that have been proposed by 
Speaker GINGRICH and the Republican 
leadership. I was amazed to see how 
many of these students were concerned 
and how many were going to be di- 
rectly impacted by the cuts that not 
only are proposed in the Gingrich budg- 
et but also have started to take place 
because of the cutbacks in the appro- 
priation levels that have passed this 
House. 

As my colleagues know, since Octo- 
ber for education programs, we have 
not had a regular spending or appro- 
priation bill. Instead we are operating 
under continuing resolutions, one of 
which expires on March 15 and has to 
be renewed if these programs are going 
to continue this year. We estimate that 
the funding levels under the current 
continuing resolution, if continued at 
the same rate through the rest of this 
fiscal year, would result in an unprece- 
dented $3.1 billion cut in education 
funds, about a 20-percent cut. 

I am hopeful that through the grass- 
roots efforts of things like the edu- 
cation express and many of my col- 
leagues coming back from this 3-week 
district work period, that we will be 
able to convince the Republican leader- 
ship that this level of cuts in education 
programs cannot and should not con- 
tinue for the rest of this fiscal year be- 
cause of the impact on students, on our 
young people and their education 
throughout this country. 

Just to highlight a few differences 
between what the Republican Congress 
has proposed and what President Clin- 
ton and the Democrats have proposed 
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on education, as many know, the na- 
tional service program, or AmeriCorps. 
was started by President Clinton and 
has been in effect now for a couple of 
years. About 25,000 AmeriCorps volun- 
teers are earning college money by 
serving their local communities. The 
Republican budget proposals, however, 
would eliminate funding for President 
Clinton's national service program. 

On Pell grants, the President has 
called for increasing the number and 
maximum award which would help 
375,000 more students benefit from Pell 
grants by the year 2000. The Republican 
budget that the President vetoed de- 
nies 380,000 deserving students a Pell 
grant college scholarship. 

Head Start is another educational 
program that on a bipartisan basis 
President Reagan, President Bush and 
others on the Republican side have ad- 
vocated Head Start and encouraged it. 
Yet the GOP budget would deny Head 
Start benefits to 180,000 children over 
the next 7 years. 

These are just some of the examples 
of the education programs that would 
be cut and should not be cut if we are 
going to the invest in our students and 
our young people in this country. 


— — — 


WASTE AND WHITEWATER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentlewoman from Texas 
[Ms. JACKSON-LEE] is recognized during 
morning business for 2 minutes. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, it was important to be home 
in the district work break to be able to 
interact and listen. 

I would simply like to ask a reason- 
able question of reasonable men and 
women. I recall in 1974 when a biparti- 
san Congress did something that was 
extremely charging and emotional, and 
that was to review the Presidency of 
the United States. It seemed to be in a 
period of only 1 month they came to- 
gether in a bipartisan manner to up- 
hold the Constitution. Do my col- 
leagues realize that the hearings in the 
other body, Whitewater hearings, have 
cost this country $900,000, $900,000? 

In addition, it is duplicative of the 
special prosecutor that continues. And 
now we have them asking to extend it 
to July, just a month before the con- 
ventions. Might I wonder what this is 
all about? Politics in the worst sort of 
way? 

When we met with educational offi- 
cials and students throughout my dis- 
trict, I remember a principal in my dis- 
trict, Anita Ellis of Ryan Middle 
School pleading for Goals 2000 money 
and full funding of educational dollars 
to help children learn. The one thing 
my colleagues, the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. GENE GREEN, and the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. BENTSEN, 
learned is that public education is 
alive and well in Texas and in Houston, 
but $900,000 for Whitewater? 
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Have they learned anything? Are 
they accomplishing anything? Are they 
not duplicating the special prosecutor? 
And yet we do not have a budget. Now 
there is a question of whether the debt 
ceiling will be lifted. You know what 
the crisis in America is all about? Peo- 
ple want jobs, and with a debt ceiling 
that is not lifted, we will not have any 
jobs. 

So I would simply ask the simple 
question, let us get on with our busi- 
ness and let us stop the folly of White- 
water. Get on with the business of 
funding education. Get on with the 
business of the proposed legislation 
that I have, the Fairness and Equal Op- 
portunity Act of 1996, which will re- 
store the faith of minorities and 
women that this Government will be 
open to them for jobs, education, and 
contracts. 

This is the work at hand, not the 
folly of spending more of our children’s 
education dollars on more work that is 
already being done by the special pros- 
ecutor. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12 of rule I, the Chair de- 
clares the House in recess until 2 p.m. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 36 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
until 2 p.m. 


D 1400 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. DUNCAN) at 2 p.m. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Dr. Ronald F. Chris- 
tian, Office of the Bishop, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America, Washing- 
ton, DC, offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, the Psalmist prays, 

The eyes of all look to you oh Lord, you 
give them meat in due season and, You 
open your hand and satisfy the desire of 
every living thing. 

And so this day we look to You, oh 
God, and also pray. For all that we al- 
ready possess, we offer our gratitude, 
for our daily bread and all things we 
need for life and health, we humbly 
plead, and, for the peace of mind and 
soul that surpasses that of human de- 
sign and construction, we make our pe- 
tition this day. 

Oh God, open Your hand of mercy and 
grace to us all. Where the great trag- 
edy of hatred causes grief and pain, 
give comfort and hope. Where the great 
despair of hopelessness brings about a 
sense of futility and lack of purpose, 
bring a reason for being and Your love. 

Hear us oh God, for this is our pray- 
er. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BALLENGER] will lead the membership 
in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. BALLENGER led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 23, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
permission granted in Clause 5 of Rule 
III of the Rules of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, I have the honor to 
transmit a sealed envelope received 
from the White House on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 23 at 1:30 p.m. and said to contain 
a message from the President whereby 
he reports four deferral and four rescis- 
sion proposals of budget authority 
under the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

With warm regards, 
ROBIN H. CARLE, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


DEFERRALS AND RESCISSION PRO- 

POSALS OF BUDGETARY  RE- 
SOURCES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Speaker pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objec- 
tion, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, I herewith report three new de- 
ferrals and one revised deferral, total- 
ing $3.6 billion, and four rescission pro- 
posals of budgetary resources, totaling 
$140 million. 

These deferrals affect the Inter- 
national Security Assistance programs 
as well as programs of the Agency for 
International Development. The rescis- 
sion proposals affect the Department of 
Defense. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
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CASTRO: A COLD-BLOODED KILLER 


(Mr. FUNDERBURK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1l minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, 
last year, on the floor of the House, I 
referred to Fidel Castro as a cold- 
blooded killer. The Cuban military 
shootdown of two unarmed American 
planes is not only a contemptible act of 
depravity but also reaffirms Castro's 
title of cold-blooded killer. The four 
Americans citizens in small Cessnas 
had no chance against the supersonic 
war planes sent to intercept and de- 
stroy them. For what crimes against 
humanity were they destroyed? Their 
crimes were in providing private hu- 
manitarian assistance to the Cuban 
refugees drifting in the open ocean. 
This indecent act reaffirms those old 
lessons of the cold war period that 
Communist dictators are totally brutal 
in their dealing with anyone weaker. 
They will violate any international law 
whenever it suits them. Shame on 
those congressional Democrats who 
have gone to Cuba in an attempt to 
normalize relations with this brutal 
dictator. Shame on President Clinton 
for waiting for this tragedy before de- 
ciding to support the Helms-Burton 
Cuban liberty bill, of which I was an 
original cosponsor. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time for the President of the United 
States to stop hiding behind the United 
Nations and send a clear and forceful 
message to Castro. 


MAKE AMERICA STRONGER 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


(Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, during the recess I attended 
an education forum in conjunction 
with the Assistant Secretary for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Ger- 
ald Tirozzi and Democratic leader DICK 
GEPHARDT at Travis Elementary 
School in my district in Houston, TX. 
With the uncertainty over funding lev- 
els for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs and the likelihood of 
deep budget cuts, schools all across our 
country are having a difficult time 
planning for next year and may even be 
forced to lay off teachers. The imme- 
diate result could be fewer teachers, 
larger classes, and a decline in the 
quality of education. We heard from 
teachers, parents, school administra- 
tors, police officers, as well as church 
officials, who are scared to death that 
their children will not be getting the 
proper preparation they need to com- 
pens and win in the new global market- 
place. 
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We all believe in a balanced budget, 
deficit reduction, and cutting bureauc- 
racy, but we all agreed that cutting 
education programs is the wrong way 
to achieve these goals. How can we 
make America stronger if we are not 
willing to invest in the future of Amer- 
ica, with our young people’s education? 

Mr. Speaker, drastic cuts in title I, 
Goals 2000, the Safe and Drug Free 
Schools, and all other educational pro- 
grams will cause irreparable harm not 
just to students in Travis Elementary 
in my district but students all across 
the country and Texas. It is wrong, and 
we should not do it. 


THE LOOMING ECONOMIC CRUNCH 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
President Clinton has now been in the 
White House 3 years, 1 month, and 1 
week. Under his watch, the national 
debt has gone up, taxes have gone up, 
and wages have remained stagnant. 
What is up should be down and what is 
down should be up. 

Some economists now predict that 
the economy is on the verge of a reces- 
sion. I hope that they are wrong, but 
let's not fool ourselves. The Clinton ad- 
ministration has pursued economic and 
tax policies that slow growth and stifle 
commercial activity. High taxes dis- 
courage risk-takers from expanding 
businesses, hiring new employees, or 
from starting new businesses. 

Since Clinton took over as President, 
economic growth has been anemic and 
clearly has not matched the expansion 
we saw under President Reagan. 

Americans are rightly concerned 
about a looming economic crunch 
caused by the antigrowth and pro-tax 
policies of the Clinton administration. 


——— 


LET US RETURN TO THE PEOPLE'S 
BUSINESS 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House returns from a month-long 
recess. Our return to work must begin 
a turn toward the people’s business and 
away from the extremist special inter- 
est agenda that has dominated the first 
14 months of this Congress. 

The Republican majority has been in 
power for over a year now. And what do 
the American people have to show for 
it? Has this Congress given working 
men and women what they want and 
need? 

American families want to know 
they can count on the secure dignified 
retirement they have worked so hard 
for. But Republicans in Congress want 
to cut Medicare and Medicaid. 
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Hard-working American families 
need a raise—so they can pay their 
bills. But congressional Republicans 
are cutting education and training at a 
time when workers need better skills 
to get a raise. 

Mr. Speaker, in pursuit of their ex- 
tremist agenda, the Republicans have 
launched an assault on working Ameri- 
cans struggling to get ahead. The 
American people deserve better. Let us 
put Congress where it belongs: back on 
the side of hard-working American 
families, not dancing to the tune of 
special interests. 


UNCLE SAM RIPPED OFF AGAIN 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
McDonnell-Douglas, the giant defense 
contractor, once again has ripped off 
Uncle Sam big time. 

Check this out: For a 4- by 7. inch 
door hook, $9,000; a 2- by 4-inch hinge, 
$1,090; a small 4-inch handle, aluminum 
handle, $1,200. Reports say they charge 
in excess of 56 times the normal legal 
rate. 

And after all this, McDonnell-Doug- 
las says, This is a mistake. We are 
very sorry.’’ Mr. Speaker, beam me up. 
This is no mistake. This is a crime, and 
the criminals so responsible, that is 
right, criminals should go right to jail. 

Mr. Speaker, sorry“ don’t cut it. At 
least it should not. 

xc back the balance of all this rip- 
off. 


DO NOT DEFAULT ON OUR DEBT 
PAYMENTS 


(Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to welcome back my 
colleagues here in the House, particu- 
larly the freshman Republicans. I par- 
ticularly want to give a message of 
hope to my colleagues over the issue of 
the threatened default on our national 
debt payments and the concerns that 
many senior citizens across this coun- 
try have that there is an agenda being 
pursued by this House that will end up 
forcing the default not only of our debt 
payments but a default on our commit- 
ment to Social Security as well. 

I would just issue a warning that if 
we begin to bounce the checks of our 
Social Security payments to our com- 
mitments to our senior citizens, the 
senior citizens of this country might 
very well come back and bounce the 
freshman class. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, if we are concerned about bal- 
ancing the budget of this country, we 
can get no less than five separate ver- 
sions of a balanced budget passed on 
the floor of this House today. It might 
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not be the particular version that the 
freshman Republicans want, but it will 
be a version that will look out after 
the best interests of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, let us balance the budg- 
et. Let us not default on our debt pay- 
ments. 


LET US ADDRESS PROBLEMS 
FAMILIES CARE ABOUT 


(Mr. DURBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I guess I 
am surprised my Republican colleagues 
are not here today taking note of the 
fact it was only à year ago that this 
House of Representatives was tied up 
in à massive debate over the first 100 
days of the new Gingrich Republican 
leadership and the so-called Contract 
With America. They were so proud of 
this contract, we literally spent over 3 
months on the floor dealing with 31 
separate bills in the Contract With 
America, and 3 of them became law, 3 
out of 31, à colossal waste of time. 

As a result, we fell behind in passing 
spending bills, saw the Government 
shut down for the longest periods in 
our Nation's history, and now the Re- 
publicans suggest America may just 
default on its national debt for the 
very first time in our history. The 
problem is that the Republicans in the 
House have become irrelevant to work- 
ing families across America. They are 
concerned about the security of their 
pensions, their health insurance, mak- 
ing certain that they have a job, that 
their kids can get a good college edu- 
cation. 

It is time for Congress to get down to 
work, put aside the bad year that we 
just finished, and on a bipartisan basis 
address the problems that working 
families really care about. 


IT IS TIME TO GET DOWN TO 
BUSINESS 


(Mr. PALLONE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
back now from a 3-week district work 
period, and I think it is really impor- 
tant that we get down to business. 

My constituents that I visited at 
town meetings and forums over the 
last 3 weeks all indicated to me they 
were tired of the Government shut- 
downs, they were tired of the possibil- 
ity of the Government going into de- 
fault. They felt it was really incum- 
bent upon the Republican leadership 
and Speaker GINGRICH to get down to 
business, forget about the extremist 
agenda, and the effort to try to incul- 
cate this extremist ideology, and in- 
stead we should be working in the 
House of Representatives to try to deal 
with the economic problems the aver- 
age American has. 
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There is still a lot of job instability 
out there. There is downsizing taking 
place in the corporate world in New 
Jersey and throughout this country. 
These are issues that we must be deal- 
ing with. 

We cannot continue to hold the Gov- 
ernment hostage with possible Govern- 
ment shutdowns or with the possibility 
of getting into default. We simply have 
to get down to business. That is the 
message that must get across to the 
Republican leadership here in the 
House of Representatives. The time is 
now to get the job done. 


MISLEADING  ADVERTISEMENTS— 
GET YOUR GREEN CARDS HERE, 
QUICK AND EASY 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to share with my colleagues an adver- 
tisement in the January issue of the 
Orlando “TV and Visitors Guide.“ This 
is in all the motel rooms in Orlando. 

It claims that green cards are being 
issued on a first come, first served 
basis by making just one phone call. 
Anyone can get one. The truth is that 
it is not that easy, and private compa- 
nies are charging money for a free serv- 
ice. Workers are exploited by these 
misleading and often illegitimate com- 
panies. 

This is just another example of the 
problems of the immigration system 
and how badly the broken system needs 
to be fixed. 

All too often, immigrants bring in 
their so-called extended family who be- 
come dependent upon the welfare state. 
Iam continually asked by my constitu- 
ents, why is it so easy for noncitizens 
to receive SSI, food stamps and Medic- 
aid, while they are having problems ob- 
taining their benefits? 

The system, Mr. Speaker, is being 
abused, with the burden placed on our 
hard-working citizens. Immigration 
laws must be reformed to ensure non- 
citizens are self-reliant, instead of de- 
pendent upon the American taxpayers. 


—— M 
D 1415 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DUNCAN). Pursuant to the provisions of 
clause 5 of rule I, the Chair announces 
that he will postpone further proceed- 
ings today on each motion to suspend 
the rules on which a recorded vote or 
the yeas and nays are ordered or on 
which the vote is objected to under 
clause 4 of rule XV. Such rollcall votes, 
if postponed, will be taken after debate 
has concluded on all motions to sus- 
pend the rules, but not before 5 p.m. 
today. 
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NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY TRANS- 
FER AND ADVANCEMENT ACT OF 
1995 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and concur in the 
Senate amendments to the bill (H.R. 
2196) to amend the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 with 
respect to inventions made under coop- 
erative research and development 
agreements, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendments: 

Page 3, line 24, before field“ insert pre- 
negotiated". 

Page 5, line 4, strike out all after "only" 
down to and including finds“ in line 5 and 
insert in exceptional circumstances and 
only if the Government determines". 

Page 5, after line 15 insert: This deter- 
mination is subject to administrative appeal 
and judicial review under section 203(2) of 
title 35, United States Code. 

Page 13, strike out lines 10 through 17 and 
insert: 

“Section 11(i) of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 U.S.C. 
3710(1)) is amended by inserting ‘loan, lease, 
or’ before give. 

Page 21. strike out all after line 22 over to 
and including line 3 on page 22 and insert: 

(13) to coordinate Federal, State, and 
local technical standards activities and con- 
formity assessment activities, with private 
sector technical standards activities and 
conformity assessment activities, with the 
goal of eliminating unnecessary duplication 
and complexity in the development and pro- 
mulgation of conformity assessment require- 
ments and measures.“ 

Page 22, lines 5 and 6, strike out by Janu- 
ary 1, 1996," and insert within 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act,". 

Page 22, strike out all after line 7, over to 
and including line 5 on page 23 and insert: 

*(d) UTILIZATION OF CONSENSUS TECHNICAL 
STANDARDS BY FEDERAL AGENCIES; RE- 
PORTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, all Federal 
agencies and departments shall use technical 
standards that are developed or adopted by 
voluntary consensus standards bodies, using 
such technical standards as a means to carry 
out policy objectives or activities deter- 
mined by the agencies and departments. 

(2) CONSULTATION; PARTICIPATION.—In car- 
rying out paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
Federal agencies and departments shall con- 
sult with voluntary, private sector, consen- 
sus standards bodies and shall, when such 
participation is in the public interest and is 
compatible with agency and departmental 
missions, authorities, priorities, and budget 
resources, participate with such bodies in 
the development of technical standards. 

“(3) EXCEPTION.—If compliance with para- 
graph (1) of this subsection is inconsistent 
with applicable law or otherwise imprac- 
tical, a Federal agency or department may 
elect to use technical standards that are not 
developed or adopted by voluntary consensus 
standards bodies if the head of each such 
agency or department transmits to the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget an expla- 
nation of the reasons for using such stand- 
ards. Each year, beginning with fiscal year 
1997, the Office of Management and Budget 
shall transmit to Congress and its commit- 
tees a report summarizing all explanations 
received in the preceding year under this 
paragraph. 
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(4) DEFINITION OF TECHNICAL STANDARDS.— 
As used in this subsection, the term 'tech- 
nical standards' means performance-based or 
design-specific technical specifications and 
related management systems practices.". 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentlewoman from 
Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA] and the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. TANNER] 
will each be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA]. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the House passed H.R. 
2196 on December 12, 1995, by voice 
vote. Subsequently, on February 7, 
1996, the Senate passed H.R. 2196 with 
an amendment. Today, we are prepared 
to enact H.R. 2196, as amended, into 
law. 

The Senate-passed amendment was 
negotiated in conjunction with this 
body and has the support of the spon- 
sors of the bill. The Senate amendment 
is technical in nature, serves to clarify 
the existing bill language, and meets 
with the original intent of H.R. 2196, as 
originally passed by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2196 will imple- 
ment long-needed improvements to the 
body of laws which encourage and 
stimulate the transfer of technology 
developed, with Federal research and 
development dollars, to the private 
sector. It does this in three principal 
ways: 

First, by providing necessary guid- 
ance in defining the intellectual prop- 
erty rights of private sector Coopera- 
tive Research and Development Agree- 
ment [CRADA] partners for tech- 
nologies created from joint research 
and development activities conducted 
in partnership with Federal labora- 
tories. Industry partners will be as- 
sured of having, at minimum, an exclu- 
sive license in a prenegotiated field of 
use for the new technology. This 
should promote prompt commercializa- 
tion of these discoveries, as well as 
make a CRADA more attractive at a 
time when both Federal laboratories 
and industry need to work closer to- 
gether for their mutual benefit and our 
national competitiveness; 

Second, by enhancing incentives for 
Federal inventors to develop new in- 
ventions in their fields of research; and 

Third, by allowing Federal labs 
greater flexibility to use the royalty 
stream resulting from the commer- 
cialization of Federal inventions to de- 
velop new inventions in their fields of 
research; and 

Third, by allowing Federal labs 
greater flexibility to use the royalty 
stream resulting from the commer- 
cialization of Federal inventions to 
support the work of their laboratories, 
and reward participants in CRADA ac- 
tivities for their work on successful 
projects. 

At this time, I will not detail at 
length, the many specific ways in 
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which H.R. 2196 accomplishes these 
goals, and would refer my colleagues to 
my December 12, 1995, statement in the 
RECORD, for more specific information 
in that regard. 

I would note, however, that equally 
notable to the significant technology 
transfer provisions contained in H.R. 
2196, is language in section 12 that will 
improve the climate for the Govern- 
ment adoption of private sector-devel- 
oped, voluntary consensus standards, 
by directing Federal agencies to focus 
upon increasing their use of such 
standards wherever possible. 

The effect of this section 12 provision 
would be a reduction in Federal pro- 
curement and operating costs. For ex- 
ample, instead of mandating products 
built only to special Government-cre- 
ated standards, the Federal Govern- 
ment can cut costs by purchasing off- 
the-shelf products meeting a voluntary 
consensus standard that, in the judg- 
ment of an agency, meet its procure- 
ment requirements. Commercial indus- 
try also would benefit from such action 
through greater opportunities for com- 
petitive Government bidding and in- 
creased sales to the Government. 

Additionally, section 12 gives the Na- 
tional Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology important new authority in its 
organic statute to act as the Federal 
coordinator for Government entities 
responsible for the development of 
technical standards and conformity as- 
sessment activities. As a result, the 
Federal Government can move with 
greater speed to implement the routine 
use of voluntary consensus standards 
and eliminate unnecessary duplication 
of conformity assessment activities. 

Section 12, as amended, has been en- 
dorsed by our Nation's businesses, as 
well as the standards community, and 
has been approved by the administra- 
tion. They are anxious to implement 
the much-needed clarifications and 
new Government responsibilities de- 
fined in the bill to streamline and im- 
prove our Federal standards respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for the 
amendment, approved by the other 
body, to H.R. 2196. Since my distin- 
guished colleagues will be discussing 
the amendment in greater detail, I will 
only provide a summary at this time. 
The Senate amended H.R. 2196 in the 
following manner: 

Made clear that exclusive field-of-use 
licenses extended to private sector 
CRADA partners of technologies, devel- 
oped within joint research projects, 
shall be defined by a good-faith nego- 
tiation between the respective parties; 

Ensured that any exercise of march- 
in rights by à Government entity shall 
be done only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and would be subject to 
administrative appeal and judicial re- 
view; 

Ensured that transfers of excess lab- 
oratory equipment to educational and 
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charitable institutions shall be done 
subject to Federal property disposal ac- 
countability requirements; and 

Tightened the focus of our language, 
codifying OMB Circular A-119, regard- 
ing the adoption of voluntary, consen- 
sus standards and conformity assess- 
ment activities to ensure that agencies 
are clear that such efforts are to be 
conducted with due regard for the re- 
quirement of law and within the pa- 
rameters of agency missions, respon- 
sibilities, and budgets as defined by 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is 
strongly supported by the administra- 
tion, our friends in the Federal labora- 
tory system, and the agencies that 
have responsibility for administering 
those laboratories. I urge my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 2196, as amend- 
ed, today so we can send it to the 
President and give the important new 
provisions in the bill the full force of 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, before I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time, I include for the 
RECORD the following summary and 
outline of H.R. 2190 and the Senate 
amendment, which were drafted by the 
committee staff. 

H.R. 2196, THE NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER AND ADVANCEMENT ACT OF 1995 
OBJECTIVES: 

Encourages utilization of our federal lab- 
oratories to enhance our nation’s industrial 
competitiveness in the global marketplace 
by promoting partnership ventures with fed- 
eral laboratories and private-sector industry. 

Advances prompt commercialization of in- 
ventions created in such a collaborative 
agreement, by guaranteeing the industry 
partner sufficient intellectual property 
rights to the invention. 

Provides important incentives and rewards 
to federal laboratory personnel who create 
new inventions. 

Provides several clarifying and strengthen- 
ing amendments to current technology 
transfer laws. 

Also makes changes affecting the Fastner 
Quality Act, the federal use of standards, 
and the management and administration of 
scientific research and standards measure- 
ment at the NIST. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY: 

Passed the Technology Subcommittee on 
October 18, 1995 

Passed the Science Committee on October 
25, 1995 

Committee Report filed on December 7, 
1995 (H. Rpt. 104-390) 

Passed the House of Representatives on 
December 12, 1995 

Passed the Senate with an amendment on 
February 7, 1996 

Considered for enactment into law by the 
House on February 27, 1996 

SUMMARY OUTLINE OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF 

H.R. 2196 (H. REPT. 104-390) 
Statutory authority: 

Amends the Stevenson-Wydler Technology 
Innovation Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-480) and the 
Federal Technology Transfer Act of 1986 
(P.L. 99-502), among other provisions, by cre- 
ating incentives and eliminating impedi- 
ments to encourage technology commer- 
cialization, and for other purposes 

Impacts upon technology transfer policies 
in both a government-owned, government- 
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operated (GOGO) laboratory and a govern- 
ment-owned, contractor-operated (GOGO) 
laboratory 


Effect upon technology transfer in a CRADA: 


Provides assurances to United States com- 
panies that it will be granted sufficient in- 
tellectual property rights to justify prompt 
commercialization of inventions arising 
from a cooperative research and develop- 
ment agreement (CRADA) with a federal lab- 
oratory 

Provides important incentives and rewards 
to federal laboratory personnel who create 
new inventions 
Effect upon CRADA private sector partner 

under the act 

Guarantees right to option, at minimum, 
of exclusive license in a pre-negotiated field 
of use for inventions resulting from a 
CRADA 

Assures that privileged and confidential in- 
formation will be protected when CRADA in- 
vention is used by the government 

Assures private sector partner the right to 
possess its own inventions developed in a 
CRADA 
Effect upon Federal Government under the Act 

Provides right to use invention for legiti- 
mate government needs 

Clarifies contributions laboratories can 
make in a CRADA and continues current 
prohibition of direct federal funds to a pri- 
vate sector partner ina CRADA 

Clarifies that agencies may use royalty 
revenue to hire temporary personnel to as- 
sist in the CRADA or in related projects 

Permits agencies to use royalty revenue 
for related research in the laboratory, and 
for related administrative and legal costs 

Allows federal government to require li- 
censing to others only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances for compelling public health, 
safety, or regulatory needs while providing 
administrative appeal and judicial review in 
such rare circumstances 

Returns all unused royalty revenue to the 
Treasury after the completion of the second 
fiscal year 

Clarifies authority of laboratories, agen- 
cies, or departments to donate excess sci- 
entific equipment by gift, loan, or lease to 
public and private schools and nonprofit in- 
stitutions 
Effect upon Federal scientistinventory under 

the act 


Provides the inventor with the first $2,000, 
and thereafter, at least 15% of the royalties, 
in each year, accrued for inventions made by 
the inventor 

Increases individual maximum royalty 
award to $150,000 per year 

Allows rewards for other lab personnel who 
substantially assist in the invention 

Restates current law permitting a federal 
employee to work on the commercialization 
of his or her invention 

Clarifies that a federal inventor can obtain 
or retain title to his or her invention in the 
event the government chooses not to pursue 
it 
Administrative and management provisions af- 

fecting the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology (NIST) 


Provides authority for a shuttle bus serv- 
ice between the NIST Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land campus and the Shady Grove Metro sub- 
way station for employees to use in their 
commute to work 

Expands the NIST Visiting Committee to 
15 members, with the requirement that 10 
members shall be from United States indus- 
try 
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Increases the cap on postdoctoral fellow- 
ships to 60 positions from 40 positions 

Makes permanent the NIST Personnel 
Demonstration Project 


Fastener quality act amendments 


Amends the Fastener Quality Act (P.L. 
101-592), as recommended by the Fastener 
Advisory Committee, focusing on heat mill 
certification, mixing of like-certified fasten- 
ers, and sale of fasteners with minor 
nonconformances 


Federal use of standards 


Restates and clarifies existing authority 
for the National Institute of Standards and 
Technology (NIST) to coordinate standards 
and conformity assessment activities in all 
levels of government 

Codifies Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) Circular A-119, requiring federal agen- 
cies to adopt and use standards developed by 
voluntary consensus standards bodies and to 
work closely with those organizations to en- 
sure that the developed standards are con- 
sistent with agency needs 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 2196 
Section 1. Short title 


The Act may be cited as the ‘‘National 
Technology Transfer and Advancement Act 
of 1995. 

Section 2. Findings 

Bringing technology and industrial innova- 
tion to the marketplace is central to the eco- 
nomic, environmental, and social well-being 
of the country. The federal government can 
help United States businesses speed the de- 
velopment of new products and processes by 
entering into a Cooperative Research and 
Development Agreement (CRADA) with pri- 
vate sector businesses. A CRADA arrange- 
ment makes available the assistance of fed- 
erallaboratories to the private sector. How- 
ever, the successful commercialization of 
technology and industrial innovation is pre- 
dominantly dependent on actions taken by 
the private sector. This commercialization 
will be enhanced if companies, in return for 
reasonable compensation to the federal gov- 
ernment, can more easily obtain exclusive li- 
censes to inventions which develop as a re- 
sult of this cooperative research with federal 
laboratory scientists. 

Section 3. Use of Federal technology 

Amends the Stevenson-Wydler Technology 
innovation Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-480) to con- 
tinue participation in the Federal Labora- 
tory Consortium for Technology Transfer by 
all federal agencies with major federal lab- 
oratories. 


Section 4. Title to intellectual property arising 
from cooperative research and development 
agreements 

Guarantees an industrial partner to a joint 
Cooperative Research and Development 
Agreement (CRADA) the option to choose, at 
minimum, an exclusive license for a pre-ne- 
gotiated field of use to the resulting inven- 
tion. Reiterates government’s right to use 
the invention for its legitimate needs, but 
requires the obligation to protect from pub- 
lic disclosure any information classified as 
privileged or confidential under Exemption 4 
of the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA). 

In exceptional circumstances, provides 
that when the laboratory assigns ownership 
or an exclusive license to the industry part- 
ner, licensing to others may be required if 
needed to satisfy compelling public health, 
safety or regulatory concerns. In such rare 
circumstances, the industry partner would 
have administrative appeal and judicial re- 
view, similar to the Bayh-Dole Act. (P.L. 96- 
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517) Also, clarifies current law defining the 

contributions laboratories can make in the 

CRADA. Permits agencies to use royalties in 

hiring temporary personnel to assist in the 

CRADA or related projects. Enumerates how 

a government-owned, government-operated 

(GOGO) laboratory and a government-owned, 

contractor-operated (GOCO) laboratory may 

use resulting royalties. 

Section 5. Distribution of income from intellec- 
tual property received by Federal labora- 
tories 

Requires that agencies must pay federal 

inventors each year the first $2,000 and 
thereafter at least 15% of the royalties re- 
ceived by the agency for the inventions made 
by the employee. Increases an inventor's 
maximum royalty award to $150,000 per year. 
Allows for rewarding other laboratory per- 
sonnel involved in the project, permits agen- 
cies to pay for related administrative and 
legal costs, and provides a significant new 
incentive by allowing the laboratory to use 
royalties for related research in the labora- 
tory. Provides for federal laboratories to re- 
turn all unobligated and unexpended royalty 
revenue to the Treasury after the end of the 
second fiscal year after the year which the 
royalties were earned. 

Section 6. Employee activities 

Clarifies the original congressional intent 

that rights to inventions should be offered to 
employees when the agency is not pursuing 
them. Permits a federal scientists, or a 
former laboratory employee, in the event 
that the federal government chooses not to 
pursue the right of ownership to his or her 
invention or otherwise promote its commer- 
cialization, to obtain or retain title to the 
invention for the purposes of commercializa- 
tion. 

Section 7. Amendment to Bayh-Dole Act 

Reflects technical changes made by this 

Act as it affects the Bayh-Dole Act. (P.L. 96- 

517) 

Section 6. National Institute of Standards and 
Technology Act amendments 

Provides authority for the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology (NIST) to 
have a shuttle bus service between its Gai- 
thersburg, Maryland campus and the Shady 

Grove Metro subway station for employees 

to use in their commute to work. Expands 

the NIST Visiting Committee from 9 mem- 

bers to 15, with the requirement that 10 

members, increased from 5, shall be from 

United States industry. Increases the cap of 

postdoctoral fellowship from a maximum of 

40 to 60 positions per fiscal year. 

Section 9. Research equipment 

Clarifies that a laboratory, agency, or de- 
partment can donate, loan, or lease excess 
scientific equipment to public and private 
schools and nonprofit institutions. 

Section 10. Personnel 

Makes permanent the National Institute of 

Standards and Technology (NIST) Personnel 

Demonstration Project. The project has 

helped NIST recruit and retain the best and 

brightest'" scientists to meet its scientific 
research and measurement standards mis- 
sion. 

Section 11. Fastner Quality Act amendments 

Amends the Fastner Quality Act (P.L. 101- 

592), as recommended by the Fastner Advi- 
sory Committee, focusing on heat mill cer- 
tification, mixing of like-certified fastners, 
and sale of fastners with minor non-conform- 
ance. The Fastner Advisory Committee re- 
ported that, without these recommended 
changes, the cumulative burden of compli- 
ance costs would be close to $1 billion on the 
fastner industry. 
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Section 12. Standards conformity 


Restates existing authorities for National 
Institute of Standards and Technology 
(NIST) activities in standards and conform- 
ity assessment. Requires NIST to coordinate 
among federal agencies, survey existing 
state and federal practices, and report back 
to Congress on recommendations for im- 
provements in these activities. Codifies OMB 
Circular A-119 requiring federal agencies to 
adopt and use standards developed by vol- 
untary consensus standards bodies and to 
work closely with those organizations to en- 
sure that the developed standards are con- 
sistent with agency needs. 

Section 13. Sense of Congress 

Provides that it is the sense of Congress 
that the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Awards program offers substantial benefits 
to United States industry, and that all funds 
appropriated for the program should be spent 
in support of its goals. 

THE NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER AND 
ADVANCEMENT ACT OF 1995 
SUMMARY OF SENATE AMENDMENT TO H.R. 2196 

On February 7, 1996, the Senate, by unani- 
mous consent, agreed to an amendment to 
H.R. 2196 offered by Senator Dole of Kansas, 
on behalf of Senator Rockefeller of West Vir- 
ginia and Senator Burns of Montana. The 
House had passed H.R. 2196 on December 12, 
1995. 

The Senate-passed amendment was nego- 
tiated in conjunction with the House spon- 
sors of H.R. 2196 and had been agreed to by 
all parties before its Senate consideration. 
The amendment clarifies the existing bill 

and meets with the original intent 
of H.R. 2196, as passed by the House. 

The Senate amendment to H.R. 2196 con- 
tains the following seven provisions: 

1. Section 4. Clarifies that the field of use 
for which a collaborating party may receive 
an exclusive license is a pre-negotiated field 
of use. While the House report language was 
clear that the field of use should be pre-nego- 
tiated, this clarification was inserted into 
the bill language. 

2. Section 4. Clarifies that the Government 
“march-in’’ rights which may require the 
holder of an exclusive technology to share 
that technology with others will only be ex- 
ercised “in exceptional circumstances.” 
Once again, this clarification met with the 
intent of the House report language. 

3. Section 4. Regarding the above-men- 
tioned exceptional circumstances" when 
Government requires the holder of an exclu- 
sive technology to share that technology 
with others, inserts identical language re- 
garding administrative appeal and judicial 
review language from the Bayh-Dole Act [35 
Sec. 203(2)]—another federal patent law. This 
language would ensure that in the very re- 
mote eventuality of such a Government ac- 
tion, the private-sector collaborating party 
to a Cooperative Research and Development 
Agreement (CRADA) will be ensured the 
right of due process and appeal. This provi- 
sion of H.R. 2196 would mirror the Bayh-Dole 
Act (P.L. 96-517). 

4. Section 9. partially deletes provisions 
expressly waiving all federal disposal laws 
regarding the donation, loan, or lease of ex- 
cess laboratory equipment. 

5. Section 12. Clarifies the role of the Na- 
tional Institute of Standards and Technology 
(NIST) in coordinating government stand- 
ards activities and corrects a small, minor 
drafting error. Restates the original intent 
that NIST is to coordinate with private sec- 
tor standards activities to require govern- 
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ment to sue industry-led standards, not fed- 
erally-created standards. 

6. Section 12. Changes the date on which a 
NIST report is required from January 1, 1996 
to within 90 days of the date of enactment" 
of H.R. 2196. 

7. Section 12. Restates original language in 
the bill clarifying OMB Circular A-119, which 
directs federal agencies to use, to the extent 
practicable, technical standards that are de- 
veloped or adopted by voluntary, private-sec- 
tor, industry-led standards organizations. 
The language was reworked to meet the Sen- 
ators' concern and yet remain faithful to 
both the original intent of the bill and OMB 
Circular A-119 to move the federal govern- 
ment to purchase commercial products in 
order to reduce costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. TANNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2196, the National Technology Transfer 
and Advancement Act of 1995. 

I want to thank Mrs. MORELLA for 
bringing this bill to the floor and say 
that it has been a pleasure working 
with her on this legislation. 

H.R. 2196 is the first significant up- 
date of Federal technology transfer 
laws in almost "7 years. H.R. 2196 builds 
on the experience of the Federal labs in 
developing partnerships with industry 
and is an important step in strengthen- 
ing private-public partnerships for 
technology development. 

At a time when the pressures of the 
market and Wall Street are causing 
American companies to focus on short- 
term profits, government-industry 
partnerships allow them the chance to 
develop the high-risk, long-term tech- 
nologies that are vital for our future 
economic well-being. 

We have reviewed the seven amend- 
ments the Senate made to the original 
text and they are perfectly acceptable. 
Some of the amendments were added 
for Senate jurisdictional reasons and 
others were requested by the executive 
branch. 

A number of Members from both par- 
ties spoke in favor of H.R. 2196 when it 
passed the House in early December— 
no one spoke in opposition to this leg- 
islation. Therefore, I will not review in 
detail the merits and provisions of this 
bill again today. 

Since the amendments to this bill are 
minor, and the bill as amended makes 
important strides forward for tech- 
nology transfer at the Federal labora- 
tories, in standards policy and for the 
National Institute of Standards and 
Technology, I urge adoption of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply wanted to com- 
mend the ranking member of our sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. TANNER], for the work he 
has done and the support he has given 
to this bill, and all of the others who 
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are the sponsors of the bill and strong- 
ly support it. It is an important meas- 
ure. It has been long in coming. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to particularly 
thank the staff on both sides of the 
aisle. I want to particularly thank Ben 
Wu of my staff, who has worked very 
diligently through the years on this 
bill, and Mike Quear on the minority 
side, who has worked on it. In addition, 
I would thank Jim Turner and Dough 
Comer. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on H.R. 2196. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TANNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Texas [Ms. JACKSON-LEE]. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, let me thank very much my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. TANNER], 2 mem- 
ber of the Committee on Science, and 
to acknowledge the work of the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA]. 
She has always had a longstanding in- 
terest in this area, along with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER], our chairman, and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BROWN], our rank- 
ing member. 

I rise to support H.R. 2196. It has 
some very vital points. I have always 
said as we debated the funding for 
NASA, the space station, and as we de- 
bated funding of many of the science 
projects, particularly the Department 
of Commerce's advanced technology 
program, that technology and science 
is in fact the work creator of the 21st 
century. I think with H.R. 2196, the 
gentlewoman from Maryland IMrs. 
MORELLA] has parted the waters of con- 
fusion around technology. What we 
have created is an even hand between 
Government and commercial entities 
with respect to the rights to intellec- 
tual property. 

One of the features I find very attrac- 
tive is the awarding to Federal inven- 
tors $2,000 in royalties, and of course if 
there is more, 15 percent above that. 
What an incentive to applaud and en- 
courage the scientists that we have, 
the talented scientists that we have in 
our labs around this Nation. Might I 
add as well one of the major points of 
creating more opportunities is to edu- 
cate those who are interested in the 
higher sciences, if you will. I applaud 
the bill proponent for increasing the 
number of doctoral fellowships within 
the National Institutes of Standards 
and Technology to help educate the 
scientists, engineers and inventors of 
tommorow. Mr. Speaker, I also realize 
many times in our hearings the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA] 
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has expressed her interest and concern 
about girls and women in the sciences. 
Ithink that this is a very excellent op- 
portunity to open the doors even more 
to those populations as we proceed to- 
wards the 21st century. 

Might I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Maryland to have her respond, 
that in fact as we make this more pal- 
atable for our scientists, that we also 
open the doors of opportunity for 
women and minorities as well in the 
Sciences. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Maryland. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no doubt we do. We know as we ap- 
proach the new millennium two-thirds 
of the new work force will be women 
and minorities. These are resources we 
must utilize, and in fact this tech- 
nology transfer bill will help to move 
us in that direction. 
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I believe in à paraphrase of the 23rd 
Psalm. My rod and my staff, they com- 
fort me; prepare the papers before me 
in the presence of my constituents. 
And I wanted to make sure that I also 
gave credit to staff who helped, Doug 
Comer on this side as well as Jim Turn- 
er on the other side of the aisle. 

I thank the gentlewoman for oppor- 
tunity of allowing me to make that 
commendation. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. I will 
conclude by remarks, Mr. Speaker, by 
saying I rise to support this legislation 
which will create the work of the 21st 
century and be a bipartisan effort to 
enhance technology and science in this 
Nation. 

In this era of strident partisan poli- 
tics, Iam pleased to see efforts such as 
H.R. 2169, the National Technology 
Transfer and Advancement Act before 
the House today. I congratulate Rep- 
resentative MORELLA for crafting legis- 
lation which recognizes the importance 
of cooperation between the Federal and 
private sectors in developing new com- 
mercial technologies, products, and 
processes. Our national laboratories 
are world leaders and it is only com- 
mon sense to harness their great abili- 
ties in pursuit of assisting and advanc- 
ing the U.S. industry in the fiercely 
competitive global economy. 

Under this bill, everyone wins: the 
private sector gets the rights to cut- 
ting-edge technology, the Federal Gov- 
ernment receives royalty payments 
which may be used to fuel the fires of 
innovation and finally, the inventors 
and project scientists receive royalty 
compensation for their hard work. 

In addition to these things, this bill 
provides for increasing the number of 
postdoctoral fellowships within the Na- 
tional Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology to help educate the scientists, 
engineers, and inventors of tomorrow. 
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Adding these fellowships will cost the 
Government money, but I believe that 
money is the wisest investment we can 
make to help ensure the ability of our 
Nation to compete and prosper in the 
years to come. 

I have voted in favor of this bill in 
committee and on this floor and as a 
supporter of everything this bill rep- 
resents, I intend to do it yet again. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise in support of the Senate version of H.R. 
2196 and urge its acceptance by the House of 
Representatives. 

The Senate made seven amendments to 
the House-passed text of H.R. 2196. Some 
are minor and were added for Senate jurisdic- 
tional reasons. Others were requested by the 
executive branch to make implementation of 
this statute easier for the agencies involved. 
While there may be grounds of minor quibbles 
with what the Senate has done, we should ac- 
cept its offer since it is not often that they offer 
us 99 percent of the loaf. 

Three of the Senate amendments are to 
section 4 of H.R. 2196 which updates intellec- 
tual property rights under cooperative research 
and development agreements. Section 4 pro- 
vides collaborating parties with the option to 
an exclusive license for a field of use for any 
such invention made pursuant to a CRADA 
and retains in the government a very limited 
right to compel licensing of these inventions 
for health and safety and other emergency 
reasons. The first Senate amendment makes 
it clear that a laboratory and its collaborating 
parties are to agree upon the scope of the 
field of use for inventions at the time they 
enter the CRADA agreement. Since the House 
legislative history was already clear on this 
matter, this amendment is simply clarifying in 
nature. The second and third amendments 
make it clear that the Government may com- 
pel a license to an invention made under a 
CRADA only in exceptional circumstances and 
that such a decision will be subject to the 
Bayh-Dole Act’s administrative and judicial re- 
view provisions. These changes are also 
largely clarifying in nature and modify a statu- 
tory authority which has never been used. 

The fourth amendment changes the provi- 
sion in section 9 of H.R. 2196 which was de- 
signed to clarify the current Stevenson-Wydler 
Act section which permits Federal laboratories 
to transfer surplus equipment to educational 
institutions. There have been varying interpre- 
tations among the Federal agencies as to 
whether that section permits the loan of equip- 
ment by laboratories to schools and as to how 
the Stevenson-Wydler Act relates to the Fed- 
eral property disposal law. | can say with cer- 
tainty that this committee wrote the original 
provision as an alternative rather than as a 
supplement to Federal law for disposal of sur- 
plus laboratory equipment. We wrote the origi- 
nal provision after hearing from laboratories 
with equipment of no further use to them, who 
knew of schools that badly wanted the equip- 
ment. Yet because of the cumbersome nature 
of the Federal property disposal procedures, 
the equipment was gathering dust in the labs. 
The Stevenson-Wydler Act language was writ- 
ten as a simple, straightforward way to get this 
equipment back into the hands of those who 
could use it for the public good. Our amend- 
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ment reinforced the original Stevenson-Wydler 
language by stating unambiguously that sur- 
plus Federal laboratory equipment can be lent, 
leased, or given to schools without going 
through Federal requirements on the disposal 
of property. The Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee, which has Senate legislative juris- 
diction over the General Services Administra- 
tion, did not want a reference to Federal re- 
quirements on the disposal of property in a bill 
coming out of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee. As a courtesy, the Senate Commerce 
Committee complied with their request to drop 
the reference. However, we wish to make 
clear that the dropping of this reference does 
not change the effect of this section. The Ste- 
venson-Wydler Act scientific equipment trans- 
fer procedure remains a free-standing alter- 
native to the Federal Property Act for this lim- 
ited class of property. Under rules of statutory 
interpretation, the Stevenson-Wydler surplus 
property provision will continue to take prece- 
dence over the general Federal property dis- 
posal statute with reference to laboratory 
equipment both because it is the later enact- 
ment and because it is the more specific pro- 
vision. 

The fifth and sixth amendments are both 
technical and conforming amendments to sec- 
tion 12 dealing with standards conformity. In 
the fifth amendment, the Senate rewrites our 
language on coordination of standards to 
match exactly the House intent of bringing effi- 
ciency to conformity assessment by having 
government and industry coordinate their ef- 
forts. The sixth amendment is made nec- 
essary by delays in the enactment of this leg- 
islation. The House version of this section re- 
quired submission of a report to the Congress 
by January 1, 1996, a date which has now 
passed. We, therefore, accept the Senate's 
decision to delay the reporting date until 90 
days after the date of enactment of this act. 


The final Senate amendment rewrites the 
paragraphs of this bill that sought to codify 
OMB Circular A-119, which requires Federal 
agencies to utilize voluntary consensus stand- 
ards. While both the House and the Senate 
language share the same intent, the Senate 
language is more straightforward and unam- 
biguous and therefore should be adopted. 
Currently, OMB Circular A-119 asks Federal 
agencies to utilize national consensus stand- 
ards for procurement and regulatory purposes. 
This is because these standards are devel- 
oped with great care and expertise in an open, 
democratic manner which makes U.S. vol- 
untary standards the envy of the world. It is 
much cheaper and more efficient for the Gov- 
ernment to rely on the hard work and exper- 
tise of these committees rather than reinvent- 
ing the world. These groups are better 
equipped than the Government to understand 
all points of view and to keep up with the state 
of the art in technical standards. This section 
in both the House and Senate versions does 
not transfer public sector decisionmaking or 
regulatory authority to the private sector. It 
merely tells the Government that in its regu- 
latory, procurement, and other activities that 
rest on technical standards pertaining to prod- 
ucts and processes, that the Government is 
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expected, wherever it makes sense, not to du- 
plicate private sector technical standards ac- 
tivities. Instead, Federal agencies are to par- 
ticipate in and use the good work of the vol- 
untary, consensus standards community. in 
those limited instances when an agency has a 
good reason not to use a voluntary consensus 
technical standard, it has the right to do so, 
provided that its agency head transmits its 
reasoning to the Office of Management and 
Budget and that a summary of such expla- 
nations are submitted annually to the Con- 
gress. As | said when this bill originally passed 
the House, we expect OMB to make this proc- 
ess as painless as possible for the agencies 
and to set up procedures to implement this 
section in such a way that procurements and 
regulations are not delayed. While agencies 
are expected to keep good records of this rea- 
sons for not using the standards, such a deci- 
sion is not to be subject to administrative or 
judicial review. 

Therefore, since the changes we are being 
asked to make are small and in general posi- 
tive, and since the bill as amended still makes 
important stride forward for NIST, for the Fed- 
eral laboratories, and in standards policy, | 
urge my colleagues to lend their support to 
this important legislation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will create more jobs, provide incentives for 
important scientific inventions, and make it 
easier to give or loan Federal equipment to 
our schools. 

This measure makes economic and political 
sense. That is precisely the reasons why | 
support this legislation today, just as | did 
when it came to the House floor in December. 

H.R. 2196—the National Technology Trans- 
fer and Advancement Act of 1995—is an ef- 
fective mechanism for stimulating greater com- 
mercialization of the research being done at 
the National Laboratories, such as the Los Al- 
amos National Laboratory [LANL] located in 
my district. 

H.R. 2196 extends the Federal charter and 
set-aside for the Federal Laboratory Consor- 
tium for Technology Transfer. This charter was 
created through the hard work of Dr. Eugene 
Stark of LANL. The set-aside has provided 
stable annual funding to the consortium which 
has permitted technology transfer officers of 
the various Laboratories to work together. 

The Federal Laboratory Consortium mem- 
bers are linked together electronically which 
enables them to help businesses find out 
which other Federal Laboratories have exper- 
tise in specific areas. 

For example, if an agriculturally oriented 
business in New Mexico went to the tech- 
nology transfer officers at LANL with a prob- 
lem, Los Alamos would be able to find out if 
any of the laboratories in the Departments of 
Agriculture or Interior, for instance, have ex- 
pertise that is useful to that company. 

The bill also gives far better incentives to 
Federal inventors who are an imperative ne- 
cessity to our national security. Currently, in- 
ventors receive only 15 percent of the royalty 
stream from their inventions, meaning that 
most inventions have produced less than 
$2,000 a year. By changing the calculations 
so that agencies pay inventors the first $2,000 
of the royalties received by the agency for the 
inventions made by the employee as well as 
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15 percent of the royalties above that amount, 
the bill provides these employees with greater 
incentives and equitable compensation. 

Finally, H.R. 2196 clarifies that a Federal 
laboratory, agency, or department may give, 
loan, or lease excess scientific equipment to 
public and private schools and non-profit orga- 
nizations without regard to Federal property 
disposal laws, for example, General Services 
Administration [GSA]. 

Therefore, if LANL wanted to donate unused 

equipment to a New Mexico school, it would 
not have to go through the bureaucratic red 
tape that is now required. Some Labs would 
rather store their unwanted equipment rather 
than going through the hassle of GSA dis- 
posal. 
Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2196 is a bill of impor- 
tance to the Federal Laboratories. It advocates 
technology transfer, creates an incentive for 
Federal inventors, and makes it easier to do- 
nate equipment to needy schools. The Tech- 
nology Transfer and Advancement Act of 1995 
is good legislation. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, | commend the 
gentlelady from Maryland for her leadership in 
bringing H.R. 2196, the National Technology 
Transfer and Advancement Act to the floor. 

As Chair of the Science Committee, | am 
proud of the committee's rich tradition of pro- 
moting technology transfer from our Federal 
laboratories. 

| especially wish to applaud the chairwoman 
for her bipartisan leadership on this bill and in 
her efforts to promote effective technology 
transfer from our Federal laboratories. H.R. 
2196 represents the type of legislation which 
this new Congress must undertake. 

| am also very pleased that H.R. 2196 in- 
cludes amendments to the Fastener Quality 
Act. These amendments are very important to 
the fastener industry and the need to include 
these changes to the current act is clear. The 
Fastener Advisory Committee was formed to 
determine if the act would have a detrimental 
impact on business. The Fastener Advisory 
Committee reported that without their rec- 
ommended changes the burden of cost would 
be close to $1 billion on the fastener industry. 

The act addresses the concerns of the Fas- 
tener Advisory Committee regarding mill heat 
certification, mixing of like certified fasteners, 
and sale of minor nonconformances. 

Working with this Congress and NIST, the 
Fastener Public Law Task Force, comprised of 
members from manufacturing, importing, and 
distributing, has worked to improve the law 
while maintaining safety and quality. The Pub- 
lic Law Task Force represents 85 percent of 
all companies involved in the manufacture, 
distribution, and importation of fasteners and 
their suppliers in the United States. 

Combined, the task force represents over 
100,000 employees in all 50 States. We have 
worked with both sides of the aisle, the admin- 
istration, manufacturers, distributors, and im- 
porters to reach this solution and | support the 
changes to the Fastener Quality Act. 

| urge my colleagues to support H.R. 2196. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, | understand 
that most provisions of H.R. 2196 have been 
discussed and negotiated in a bipartisan fash- 
ion by Members of both bodies. Far too little 
effort during this Congress has been ex- 
pended toward meaningful bipartisan legisla- 
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tive action and, for that significant accomplish- 
ment, | applaud the sponsors of this measure. 

However, | am compelled to state for the 
record, as | have in the past, my concerns 
about portions of this bill that amend the Fas- 
tener Quality Act. As noted most recently in 
my December 12, 1995 statement, some of 
the fastener amendments included in this leg- 
islation appear to be designed to appease for- 
eign manufacturers of fasteners (and some 
distributors who sell such foreign fasteners) 
rather than to protect the safety of American 
industry and consumers. 

No hearings have been held on the need for 
some of the fastener provisions in this bill nor 
has any credible justification been advanced 
for their inclusion in this legislation. For exam- 
ple, the only reason cited for amending the 
Fastener Quality Act's traceability provisions 
(which Chairman WALKER favorably cited in his 
statement supporting the original legislation) is 
the supposedly excessive cost that would be 
imposed on businesses. A few distributors and 
foreign manufacturers—that is, those who 
profit from making and selling counterfeit and 
substandard fasteners—have produced wildly 
exaggerated figures to back up their claim that 
the original act’s limited commingling prohibi- 
tion will be the death knell for the tas.ener in- 
dustry. 

While foreign manufacturers and some fas- 
tener distributors have spent millions of dollars 
lobbying for these and other legislative 
changes to the Fastener Quality Act, other 
American companies simply rolled up their 
sleeves and went to work to ensure that ade- 
quate traceability procedures exist, including 
compliance with the original act’s commingling 
provisions. These companies have told us 
something completely different than what the 
foreign manufacturers and their distributor 
chums have said. They tell us that the limited 
commingling requirements are necessary to 
provide better traceability of fasteners. And 
they also tell us the costs of putting these re- 
quirements into practice are minimal. Obvi- 
ously, someone is wrong. 

There is much huffing and puffing these 
days about the need to promote quality in all 
aspects of American business and govern- 
ment. Yet, some of the fastener amendments 
in this bill do just the opposite. It is a fact that 
the best American manufacturing and distribu- 
tion companies have for many years main- 
tained sophisticated lot contro! and traceability 
procedures for a wide array of products, in- 
cluding pharmaceuticals, hardware, food, and 
soft drinks. Yet, due to heavy lobbying by for- 
eign fastener manufacturers and their sellers, 
amendments in this bill weaken quality stand- 
ards and make it easier for counterfeit and 
substandard fasteners to make their way into 
American commerce and into American prod- 
ucts. 

During the multiyear investigation by the 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
on fasteners, it was demonstrated that the 
most serious problems with counterfeit and 
substandard fasteners originated beyond our 
borders. The motive for making and selling 
such fasteners is obvious—to cut production 
costs and increase profits. In weakening the 
law today, we help makers and sellers of bad 
fasteners and, in the process, hurt those com- 
panies that produce quality products. 
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At least, enactment of these amendments 
should lead to promulgation of the long over- 
due implementing regulations by the National 
Institute on Standards and Technology. De- 
Spite its failure to do so during this Congress 
and in prior years, | would hope that NIST 
keep us fully apprised of its efforts to imple- 
ment and enforce the Fastener Quality Act 
and that it act aggressively to finalize all im- 
plementing regulations as quickly as possible. 

Mr. TANNER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I would like 
to thank our staff folks who have 
helped put this together and thank the 
gentlewoman from Maryland again. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DUNCAN). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentlewoman from 
Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA] that the 
House suspend the rules and concur in 
the Senate amendments to the bill, 
H.R. 2196. 

The question was taken. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the Chair's 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1996 


Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the Senate bill (S. 1494) to provide 
an extension for fiscal year 1996 for cer- 
tain program administered by the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1494 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Housing Op- 
portunity Program Extension Act of 1996". 
SEC. 2. MULTIFAMILY HOUSING ASSISTANCE. 

(a) SECTION 8 CONTRACT RENEWAL.—Not- 
withstanding section 405(b) of the Balanced 
Budget Downpayment Act, I (Public Law 
104-99; 110 Stat. 44), at the request of the 
owner of any project assisted under section 
&(e)(2) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 (as such section existed immediately be- 
fore October 1, 1991), the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development may renew, for a 
period of 1 year, the contract for assistance 
under such section for such project that ex- 
pires or terminates during fiscal year 1996 at 
current rent levels. 

(b) Low-INCOME HOUSING PRESERVATION.— 

(1) USE OF AMOUNTS.—Notwithstanding any 
provision of the Balanced Budget Downpay- 
ment Act, I (Public Law 104-99; 110 Stat. 26) 
or any other law, the Secretary shall use the 
amounts described in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection under the authority and condi- 
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tions provided in the 2d undesignated para- 
graph of the item relating to "HOUSING PRO- 
GRAMS—ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED 
HOUSING" in title II of the bill, H.R. 2099 
(104th Congress), as passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on December 7, 1995; except that 
for purposes of this subsection, any reference 
in such undesignated paragraph to March 1, 
1996, shall be construed to refer to April 15, 
1996, any reference in such paragraph to July 
1, 1996, shall be construed to refer to August 
15, 1996, and any reference in such paragraph 
to August 1, 1996, shall be construed to refer 
to September 15, 1996. 

(2) DESCRIPTION OF AMOUNTS.—Except as 
otherwise provided in any future appropria- 
tion Act, the amounts described under this 
paragraph are any amounts that— 

(A) are— 

(i) unreserved, unobligated amounts pro- 
vided in an appropriation Act enacted before 
the date of the enactment of this Act; 

(ii) provided under the Balanced Budget 
Downpayment Act, I; or 

(iii) provided in any appropriation Act en- 
acted after the date of the enactment of this 
Act; and 

(B) are provided for use in conjunction 
with properties that are eligible for assist- 
ance under the Low-Income Housing Preser- 
vation and Resident Homeownership Act of 
1990 or the Emergency Low Income Housing 
Preservation Act of 1987. 

SEC. 3. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK 
GRANTS. 


(a) DIRECT HOMEOWNERSHIP ACTIVITIES.— 
Notwithstanding the amendments made by 
section 907(b)(2) of the Cranston-Gonzalez 
National Affordable Housing Act, section 
105(a)(25) of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974, as in existence on 
September 30, 1995, shall apply to the use of 
assistance made available under title I of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974 during fiscal year 1996. 

(b) INCREASE IN CUMULATIVE LIMIT.—Sec- 
tion 108(k)(1)) of the Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5308()(1) is amended by striking 
“*$3,500,000,000"" and inserting ''$4,500,000,000''. 
SEC. 4. EXTENSION OF RURAL HOUSING PRO- 

GRAMS. 


(a) UNDERSERVED AREAS SET-ASIDE.—Sec- 
tion 509(f)(4)(A) of the Housing Act of 1949 (42 
U.S.C. 1479(£)(4)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking fiscal 
years 1993 and 1994" and inserting fiscal 
year 1996"; and 

(2) in the second sentence, by striking 
“each”. 

(b) RURAL MULTIFAMILY RENTAL HOUSING.— 
Section 515(b)(4) of the Housing Act of 1949 
(42 U.S.C. 1485(b)(4)) is amended by striking 
“September 30, 1994" and inserting ''Septem- 
ber 30, 1996". 

(c) RURAL RENTAL HOUSING FUNDS FOR 
NON-PROFIT ENTITIES.—The first sentence of 
section 515(w)(1) of the Housing Act of 1949 
(42 U.S.C. 1485(w)(1) is amended by striking 
"fiscal years 1993 and 1994" and inserting 
“fiscal year 1996”. 

SEC. 5. LOAN GUARANTEES FOR MULTIFAMILY 
RENTAL HOUSING IN RURAL AREAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The provisions of section 
5 of the bill, H.R. 1691 (104th Congress), as 
passed the House of Representatives on Octo- 
ber 30, 1995, are hereby enacted into law. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 538 of 
the Housing Act of 1949 (as added by the 
amendment made pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section) is amended by striking 
"Homesteading and Neighborhood Restora- 
tion Act of 1995" each place it appears and 
inserting Housing Opportunity Program 
Extension Act of 1996". 
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SEC. 6. EXTENSION OF FHA MORTGAGE INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM FOR HOME EQUITY 
CONVERSION MORTGAGES. 

(a) EXTENSION OF PROGRAM.—The first sen- 
tence of section 255(g) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 17152-20(g)) is amended by 
striking September 30, 1996" and inserting 
"September 30, 2000". 

(b) LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF MORT- 
GAGES.—The second sentence of section 
255(g) of the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 
1715z-20(g)) is amended by striking ''30,000'' 
and inserting ''50,000". 

(c) ELIGIBLE MORTGAGES.—Section 255(d)(3) 
of the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1715z- 
20(d)(3)) is amended to read as follows: 

(3) be secured by a dwelling that is de- 
signed principally for a 1- to 4-family resi- 
dence in which the mortgagor occupies 1 of 
the units;". 

SEC. 7. LIMITATION ON GNMA GUARANTEES OF 
MORTGAGE-BACKED SECURITIES. 

Section 306(g)2) of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association Charter Act (12 U.S.C. 
1721(g)(2)) is amended to read as follows: 

*(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law and subject only to the absence of 
qualified requests for guarantees, to the au- 
thority provided in this subsection, and to 
the extent of or in such amounts as any 
funding limitation approved in appropriation 
Acts, the Association shall enter into com- 
mitments to issue guarantees under this sub- 
section in an aggregate amount of 
$110,000,000,000 during fiscal year 1996. There 
are authorized to be appropriated to cover 
the costs (as such term is defined in section 
502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974) 
of guarantees issued under this Act by the 
Association such sums as may be necessary 
for fiscal year 1996. 

SEC. 8, EXTENSION OF MULTIFAMILY HOUSING 
FINANCE PROGRAMS. 

(a) RISK-SHARING PILOT PROGRAM.—The 
first sentence of section 542(b)(5) of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 1992 
(12 U.S.C. 1707 note) is amended by striking 
“on not more than 15,000 units over fiscal 
years 1993 and 1994 and inserting “on not 
more than 7,500 units during fiscal year 


(b) HOUSING FINANCE AGENCY PILOT PRO- 
GRAM.—The first sentence of section 542(c)(4) 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1992 (12 U.S.C. 1707 note) is amended 
by striking on not to exceed 30,000 units 
over fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995" and in- 
serting ‘‘on not more than 12,000 units during 


fiscal year 1996". 
SEC. 9. SAFETY AND SECURITY IN PUBLIC AND 
ASSISTED HOUSING. 


(a) CONTRACT PROVISIONS AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Section 6 of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437d) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (k), in the matter follow- 
ing paragraph (6)— 

(A) by striking on or near such premises“ 
and inserting on or off such premises“; and 

(B) by striking “criminal” the first place it 
appears; and 

(2) in subsection (1)(5), by striking on or 
near such premises" and inserting “on or off 
such premises“. 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF CRIMINAL RECORDS FOR 
SCREENING AND EVICTION.—Section 6 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437d) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

**(q) AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.— 

“(A) PROVISION OF INFORMATION.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, except 
as provided in subparagraph (B), the Na- 
tional Crime Information Center, police de- 
partments, and other law enforcement agen- 
cies shall, upon request, provide information 
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to public housing agencies regarding the 
criminal conviction records of adult appli- 
cants for, or tenants of, public housing for 
purposes of applicant screening, lease en- 
forcement, and eviction. 

B) EXCEPTION.—A law enforcement agen- 
cy described in subparagraph (A) shall pro- 
vide information under this paragraph relat- 
ing to any criminal conviction of a juvenile 
only to the extent that the release of such 
information is authorized under the law of 
the applicable State, tribe, or locality. 

*(2) OPPORTUNITY TO DISPUTE.—Before an 
adverse action is taken with regard to assist- 
ance under this title on the basis of a crimi- 
nal record, the public housing agency shall 
provide the tenant or applicant with a copy 
of the criminal record and an opportunity to 
dispute the accuracy and relevance of that 
record. 

(3) FEE.—A public housing agency may be 
charged a reasonable fee for information pro- 
vided under paragraph (1). 

*(4) RECORDS MANAGEMENT.—Each public 
housing agency shall establish and imple- 
ment a system of records management that 
ensures that any criminal record received by 
the public housing agency is— 

“(A) maintained confidentially; 

) not misused or improperly dissemi- 
nated; and 

O) destroyed, once the purpose for which 
the record was requested has been accom- 
plished. 

(5) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term 'adult' means a person who 
is 18 years of age or older, or who has been 
convicted of a crime as an adult under any 
Federal, State, or tribal law." 

(c) INELIGIBILITY BECAUSE OF EVICTION FOR 
DRUG-RELATED ACTIVITY.—Section 6 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 is amend- 
ed by adding after subsection (q) (as added by 
subsection (b) of this section) the following 
new subsection: 

*(r) INELIGIBILITY BECAUSE OF EVICTION FOR 
DRUG-RELATED ACTIVITY.—Any tenant evict- 
ed from housing assisted under this title by 
reason of drug-related criminal activity (as 
that term is defined in section 8(f)) shall not 
be eligible for housing assistance under this 
title during the 3-year period beginning on 
the date of such eviction, unless the evicted 
tenant successfully completes a rehabilita- 
tion program approved by the public housing 
agency (which shall include a waiver of this 
subsection if the circumstances leading to 
eviction no longer exist). 

(d) INELIGIBILITY OF ILLEGAL DRUG USERS 
AND ALCOHOL ABUSERS FOR ASSISTED HOUS- 
ING.—Section 16 of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437n) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading by striking - 
COME"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

(e) INELIGIBILITY OF ILLEGAL DRUG USERS 
AND ALCOHOL ABUSERS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, a public housing 
agency shall establish standards for occu- 
pancy in public housing dwelling units and 
assistance under section 8— 

A) that prohibit occupancy in any public 
housing dwelling unit by, and assistance 
under section 8 for, any person— 

*(1) who the public housing agency deter- 
mines is illegally using a controlled sub- 
stance; or 

“(ii) if the public housing agency deter- 
mines that it has reasonable cause to believe 
that such person's illegal use (or pattern of 
illegal use) of a controlled substance, or 
abuse (or pattern of abuse) of alcohol, may 
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interfere with the health, safety, or ríght to 
peaceful enjoyment of the premises by other 
residents of the project; and 

) that allow the public housing agency 
to terminate the tenancy in any public hous- 
ing unit of, and the assistance under section 
8 for, any person 

*(1) who the public housing agency deter- 
mines is illegally using a controlled sub- 
stance; or 

(ii) whose illegal use of a controlled sub- 
stance, or whose abuse of alcohol, is deter- 
mined by the public housing agency to inter- 
fere with the health, safety, or right to 
peaceful enjoyment of the premises by other 
residents of the project. 

(2) CONSIDERATION OF REHABILITATION.—In 
determining whether, pursuant to paragraph 
(1), to deny occupancy or assistance to any 
person based on a pattern of a controlled 
substance or a pattern of abuse of alcohol, a 
public housing agency may consider whether 
such person— 

*(A) has successfully completed a super- 
vised drug or alcohol rehabilitation program 
(as applicable) and is no longer engaging in 
the illegal use of a controlled substance or 
abuse of alcohol (as applicable); 

"(B) has otherwise been rehabilitated suc- 
cessfully and is no longer in the illegal use of 
a controlled substance or abuse of alcohol (as 
applicable); or 

(C) is participating in a supervised drug 
or alcohol rehabilitation program (as appli- 
cable) and is no longer engaging in the ille- 
gal use of a controlled substance or abuse of 
alcohol (as applicable). 

"(3) INAPPLICABILITY TO INDIAN HOUSING.— 
This subsection does not apply to any dwell- 
ing unit assisted by an Indian housing au- 
thority.". 

SEC. 10. PUBLIC HOUSING DESIGNATED FOR EL- 
DERLY AND DISABLED FAMILIES. 

(a) AUTHORITY FOR DESIGNATION.—Section 7 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 
U.S.C. 1437e) is amended to read as follows: 

"DESIGNATED HOUSING FOR ELDERLY AND 
DISABLED FAMILIES 

"SEC. 7. (a) AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE DES- 
IGNATED HOUSING.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Subject only to provi- 
sions of this section and notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, a public housing 
agency for which a plan under subsection (d) 
is in effect may provide public housing 
projects (or portions of projects) designated 
for occupancy by (A) only elderly families, 
(B) only disabled families, or (C) elderly and 
disabled families. 

*(2) PRIORITY FOR OCCUPANCY.—In deter- 
mining priority for admission to public hous- 
ing projects (or portions of projects) that are 
designated for occupancy as provided in 
paragraph (1) the public housing agency 
may make units in such projects (or por- 
tions) available only to the types of families 
for whom the project is designated. 

3) ELIGIBILITY OF NEAR-ELDERLY FAMI- 
LIES.—1f a public housing agency determines 
that there are insufficient numbers of elder- 
ly families to fill all the units in a project 
(or portion of a project) designated under 
paragraph (1) for occupancy by only elderly 
families, the agency may provide that near- 
elderly families may occupy dwelling units 
in the project (or portion). 

(b) STANDARDS REGARDING EVICTIONS.— 
Except as provided in section 16(e)(1)(B), any 
tenant who is lawfully residing in a dwelling 
unit in a public housing project may not be 
evicted or otherwise required to vacate such 
unit because of the designation of the project 
(or portion of a project) pursuant to this sec- 
tion or because of any action taken by the 
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Secretary or any public housing agency pur- 
suant to this section. 

“(c) RELOCATION ASSISTANCE.—A public 
housing agency that designates any existing 
project or building, or portion thereof, for 
occupancy as provided under subsection 
(a)(1) shall provide, to each person and fam- 
ily who agrees to be relocated in connection 
with such designation— 

(I) notice of the designation and an expla- 
nation of available relocation benefits, as 
soon as is practicable for the agency and the 
person or family; 

(2) access to comparable housing (includ- 
ing appropriate services and design features), 
which may include tenant-based rental as- 
sistance under section 8, at a rental rate paid 
by the tenant that is comparable to that ap- 
plicable to the unit from which the person or 
family has vacated; and 

) payment of actual, reasonable moving 
expenses. 

(d) REQUIRED PLAN.—A plan under this 
subsection for designating a project (or por- 
tion of a project) for occupancy under sub- 
section (a)(1) is a plan, prepared by the pub- 
lic housing agency for the project and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary, that— 

(J) establishes that the designation of the 
project is necessary— 

“(A) to achieve the housing goals for the 
jurisdiction under the comprehensive hous- 
ing affordability strategy under section 105 
of the Cranston-Gonzalez National Afford- 
able Housing Act; and 

B) to meet the housing needs of the low- 
income population of the jurisdiction; and 
2) includes a description of— 

“(A) the project (or portion of a project) to 
be designated; 

"(B) the types of tenants for which the 
project is to be designated; 

“(C) any supportive services to be provided 
to tenants of the designated project (or por- 
tion); 

“(D) how the design and related facilities 
(as such term is defined in section 202(d)(8) of 
the Housing Act of 1959) of the project ac- 
commodate the special environmental needs 
of the intended occupants; and 

"(E) any plans to secure additional re- 
Sources or housing assistance to provide as- 
sistance to families that may have been 
housed if occupancy in the project were not 
restricted pursuant to this section. 


For purposes of thís subsection, the term 
*supportive services' means services designed 
to meet the special needs of residents. 

(e) REVIEW OF PLANS.— 

"(1) REVIEW AND NOTIFICATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall conduct a limited review of each 
plan under subsection (d) that is submitted 
to the Secretary to ensure that the plan is 
complete and complies with the require- 
ments of subsection (d). The Secretary shall 
notify each public housing agency submit- 
ting a plan whether the plan complies with 
such requirements not later than 60 days 
after receiving the plan. If the Secretary 
does not notify the public housing agency, as 
required under this paragraph or paragraph 
(2), the plan shall be considered, for purposes 
of this section, to comply with the require- 
ments under subsection (d) and the Sec- 
retary shall be considered to have notified 
the agency of such compliance upon the expi- 
ration of such 60-day period. 

**(2) NOTICE OF REASONS FOR DETERMINATION 
OF NONCOMPLIANCE.—If the Secretary deter- 
mines that a plan, as submitted, does not 
comply with the requirements under sub- 
section (d), the Secretary shall specify in the 
notice under paragraph (1) the reasons for 
the noncompliance and any modifications 
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necessary for the plan to meet such require- 
ments. 

"(3 STANDARDS FOR DETERMINATION OF 
NONCOMPLIANCE.—The Secretary may deter- 
mine that a plan does not comply with the 
requirements under subsection (d) only if— 

“(A) the plan is incomplete in significant 
matters required under such subsection; or 

“(B) there is evidence available to the Sec- 
retary that challenges, in a substantial man- 
ner, any information provided in the plan. 

*(4) TREATMENT OF EXISTING PLANS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, à public housing agency shall be consid- 
ered to have submitted a plan under this sub- 
section if the agency has submitted to the 
Secretary an application and allocation plan 
under this section (as in effect before the 
date of the enactment of the Housing Oppor- 
tunity Program Extension Act of 1996) that 
have not been approved or disapproved before 
such date of enactment. 

(f) EFFECTIVENESS.— 

(1) 5-YEAR EFFECTIVENESS OF ORIGINAL 
PLAN.—A plan under subsection (d) shall be 
in effect for purposes of this section during 
the 5-year period that begins upon notifica- 
tion under subsection (e)1) of the public 
housing agency that the plan complies with 
the requirements under subsection (d). 

*(2) RENEWAL OF PLAN.—Upon the expira- 
tion of the 5-year period under paragraph (1) 
or any 2-year period under this paragraph, an 
agency may extend the effectiveness of the 
designation and plan for an additional 2-year 
period (that begins upon such expiration) by 
submitting to the Secretary any information 
needed to update the plan. The Secretary 
may not limit the number of times a public 
housing agency extends the effectiveness of a 
designation and plan under this paragraph. 

*(3) TRANSITION PROVISION.—Any applica- 
tion and allocation plan approved under this 
section (as in effect before the date of the en- 
actment of the Housing Opportunity Pro- 
gram Extension Act of 1996) before such date 
of enactment shall be considered to be a plan 
under subsection (d) that is in effect for pur- 
poses of this section for the 5-year period be- 
ginning upon such approval. 

*(g) INAPPLICABILITY OF UNIFORM RELOCA- 
TION ASSISTANCE AND REAL PROPERTY ACQUI- 
SITIONS POLICY ACT OF 1970.—No tenant of a 
public housing project shall be considered to 
be displaced for purposes of the Uniform Re- 
location Assistance and Real Property Ac- 
quisitions Policy Act of 1970 because of the 
designation of any existing project or build- 
ing, or portion thereof, for occupancy as pro- 
vided under subsection (a) of this section. 

*(h) INAPPLICABILITY TO INDIAN HOUSING.— 
The provisions of this section shall not apply 
with respect to low-income housing devel- 
oped or operated pursuant to a contract be- 
tween the Secretary and an Indian housing 


authority.". 
b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF ALLOCATION 


PLANS.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1996 such sums as may 
be necessary for rental subsidy contracts 
under the existing housing certificate and 
housing voucher programs under section 8 of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 for 
public housing agencies to implement alloca- 
tions plans for designated housing under sec- 
tion 7 of such Act that are approved by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 
SEC. 11. ASSISTANCE FOR HABITAT FOR HUMAN- 
ITY AND OTHER SELF-HELP HOUS- 
ING PROVIDERS. 
“(a) GRANT AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development may, to the 
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extent amounts are available to carry out 
this section and the requirements of this sec- 
tion are met, make grants for use in accord- 
ance with this section to— 

(1) Habitat for Humanity International, 
whose organizational headquarters are lo- 
cated in Americus, Georgia; and 

(2) other national or regional organizations 
or consortia that have experience in provid- 
ing or facilitating self-help housing home- 
ownership opportunities. 

(b) GOALS AND ACCOUNTABILITY.—In mak- 
ing grants under this section, the Secretary 
shall take such actions as may be necessary 
to ensure that— 

(1) assistance provided under this section is 
used to facilitate and encourage innovative 
homeownership opportunities through the 
provision of self-help housing, under which 
the homeowner contributes a significant 
amount of sweat equity toward the construc- 
tion of the new dwelling; 

(2) assistance provided under this section 
for land acquisition and infrastructure devel- 
opment results in the development of not 
less than 4,000 new dwellings; 

(3) the dwellings constructed in connection 
with assistance provided under this section 
are quality dwellings that comply with local 
building and safety codes and standards and 
are available at prices below the prevailing 
market prices; 

(4) the provision of assistance under this 
section establishes and fosters a partnership 
between the Federal Government and Habi- 
tat for Humanity International, its affili- 
ates, and other organizations and consortia, 
resulting in efficient development of afford- 
able housing with minimal governmental 
intervention, limited governmental regula- 
tion, and significant involvement by private 
entities; 

(5) activities to develop housing assisted 
pursuant to this section involve community 
participation similar to the homeownership 
program carried out by Habitat for Human- 
ity International, in which volunteers assist 
in the construction of dwellings; and 

(6) dwellings are developed in connection 
with assistance under this section on a geo- 
graphically diverse basis, which includes 
areas having high housing costs, rural areas, 
and areas underserved by other homeowner- 
ship opportunities that are populated by low- 
income families unable to otherwise afford 
housing. 


If, at any time, the Secretary determines 
that the goals under this subsection cannot 
be met by providing assistance in accordance 
with the terms of this section, the Secretary 
shall immediately notify the applicable 
Committees in writing of such determina- 
tion and any proposed changes for such goals 
or this section. 

(c) ALLOCATION.—Of any amounts available 
for grants under this section— 

(1) 62.5 percent shall be used for a grant to 
the organization specified in subsection 
(a)1); and 

(2) 37.5 percent shall be used for grants to 
organizations and consortia under subsection 
(a)(2). 

(d) USE.— 

(1) PURPOSE.—Amounts from grants made 
under this section, including any recaptured 
amounts, shall be used only for eligible ex- 
penses in connection with developing new de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary nonluxury dwellings 
in the United States for families and persons 
who otherwise would be unable to afford to 
purchase a dwelling. 

(2) ELIGIBLE EXPENSES.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1) the term “eligible expenses” 
means costs only for the following activities: 
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(A) LAND ACQUISITION.—Acquiring land (in- 
cluding financing and closing costs). 

(B) INFRASTRUCTURE  IMPROVEMENT.—In- 
stalling, extending, constructing, rehabili- 
tating, or otherwise improving utilities and 
other infrastructure. 


Such term does not include any costs for the 
rehabilitation, improvement, or construc- 
tion of dwellings. 

(e) ESTABLISHMENT OF GRANT FUND.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any amounts from any 
grant made under this section shall be depos- 
ited by the grantee organization or consor- 
tium in a fund that is established by such or- 
ganization or consortium for such amounts, 
administered by such organization or consor- 
tium, and available for use only for the pur- 
poses under subsection (d) Any interest, 
fees, or other earnings of the fund shall be 
deposited in the fund and shall be considered 
grant amounts for purposes of this section. 

(2) ASSISTANCE TO HABITAT FOR HUMANITY 
AFFILIATES.—Habitat for Humanity Inter- 
national may use amounts in the fund estab- 
lished for such organization pursuant to 
paragraph (1) for the purposes under sub- 
section (d) by providing assistance from the 
fund to local affiliates of such organization. 

(f) REQUIREMENTS FOR ASSISTANCE TO 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS.—The Secretary may 
make a grant to an organization or consor- 
tium under subsection (a)(2) only pursuant 
to— 

(1) an expression of interest by such orga- 
nization or consortia to the Secretary for a 
grant for such purposes; 

(2) a determination by the Secretary that 
the organization or consortia has the capa- 
bility and has obtained financial commit- 
ments (or has the capacity to obtain finan- 
cial commitments) necessary to— 

(A) develop not less than 30 dwellings in 
connection with the grant amounts; and 

(B) otherwise comply with a grant agree- 
ment under subsection (1); and 

(3) a grant agreement entered into under 
subsection (i). 

(g) TREATMENT OF UNUSED AMOUNTS.—Upon 
the expiration of the 6-month period begin- 
ning upon the Secretary first providing no- 
tice of the availability of amounts for grants 
under subsection (a)(2), the Secretary shall 
determine whether the amount remaining 
from the aggregate amount reserved under 
subsection (c)(2) exceeds the amount needed 
to provide funding in connection with any 
expressions of interest under subsection (f)(1) 
made by such date that are likely to result 
in grant agreements under subsection (i). If 
the Secretary determines that such excess 
amounts remain, the Secretary shall provide 
the excess amounts to habitat for Humanity 
International by making a grant to such or- 
ganization in accordance with this section. 

(h) GEOGRAPHICAL DIVERSITY.—In using 
grant amounts provided under subsection 
(a)1) Habitat for Humanity International 
shall ensure that the amounts are used in a 
manner that results in national geographic 
diversity among housing developed using 
such amounts. In making grants under sub- 
section (a)(2), the Secretary shall ensure 
that grants are provided and grant amounts 
are used in a manner that results in national 
geographic diversity among housing devel- 
oped using grant amounts under this section. 

(i) GRANT AGREEMENT.—A grant under this 
section shall be made only pursuant to a 
grant agreement entered into by the Sec- 
retary and the organization or consortia re- 
ceiving the grant, which shall— 

(1) require such organization or consortia 
to use grant amounts only as provided in 
this section; 
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(2) provide for the organization or consor- 
tia to develop a specific and reasonable num- 
ber of dwellings using the grant amounts, 
which number shall be established taking 
into consideration costs and economic condi- 
tions in the areas in which the dwellings will 
be developed, but in no case shall be less 
than 30; ' 

(3) require the organization or consortia to 
use the grant amounts in a manner that 
leverages other sources of funding (other 
than grants under this section), including 
private or public funds, in developing the 
dwellings; 

(4) require the organization or consortia to 
comply with the other provisions of this sec- 
tion; 

(5) provide that if the organization or con- 
sortia has not used any grant amounts with- 
in 24 months after such amounts are first 
disbursed to the organization or consortia, 
the Secretary shall recapture such unused 
amounts; and 

(6) contain such other terms as the Sec- 
retary may require to provide for compliance 
with subsection (b) and the requirements of 
this section. 

(j) FULFILLMENT OF GRANT AGREEMENT.—If 
the Secretary determines that an organiza- 
tion or consortia awarded a grant under this 
section has not, within 24 months after grant 
amounts are first made available to the or- 
ganization or consortia, substantially ful- 
filled the obligations under the grant agree- 
ment, including development of the appro- 
priate number of dwellings under the agree- 
ment, the Secretary shall use any such 
undisbursed amounts remaining from such 
grant for other grants in accordance with 
this section. 

(k) RECORDS AND AUDITS.—During the pe- 
riod beginning upon the making of a grant 
under this section and ending upon close-out 
of the grant under subsection (1)— 

(1) the organization awarded the grant 
under subsection (a1) or (a)(2) shall keep 
Such records and adopt such administrative 
practices as the Secretary may require to en- 
sure compliance with the provisions of this 
section and the grant agreement; and 

(2) the Secretary and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, and any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the grantee organization or con- 
sortia and its affiliates that are pertinent to 
the grant made under this section. 

(1) CLOSE-OUT.—The Secretary shall close 
out a grant made under this section upon de- 
termining that the aggregate amount of any 
assistance provided from the fund estab- 
lished under subsection (e)1) by the grantee 
organization or consortium exceeds the 
amount of the grant. For purposes of this 
paragraph, any interest, fees, and other earn- 
ings of the fund shall be excluded from the 
amount of the grant. 

(m) ENVIRONMENTAL REVIEW.—AÀ grant 
under this section shall be considered to be 
funds for a special project for purposes of 
section 305(c) of the Multifamily Housing 
Property Disposition Reform Act of 1994. 

(n) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
90 days after close-out of all grants under 
this section is completed, the Secretary 
shall submit a report to the applicable Com- 
mittees describing the grants made under 
this section, the grantees, the housing devel- 
oped in connection with the grant amounts, 
and the purposes for which the grant 
amounts were used. 

(0) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the following definitions shall apply: 
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(1) APPLICABLE COMMITTEES.—The term 
"applicable Committees" means the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Financial Services of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs of the Senate. 

(2) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

(3) UNITED STATES.—The term United 
States” includes the States of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
and any other territory or possession of the 
United States. 

(p REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
issue any final regulations necessary to 
carry out this section not later than 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
The regulations shall take effect upon 
issuance and may not exceed, in length, 5 
full pages in the Federal Register. 

SEC. 12. FUNDING FOR SELF-HELP HOUSING AS- 
SISTANCE, NATIONAL CITIES IN 
SCHOOLS COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM, AND CAPACITY 
BUILDING THROUGH NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT INITIA- 
TIVE. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO USE ASSISTED HOUSING 
AMOUNTS.—To the extent and for the pur- 
poses specified in subsection (b), the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may use amounts in the account of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
known as the Annual Contributions for As- 
sisted Housing account, but only such 
amounts which— 

(1) have been appropriated for a fiscal year 
that occurs before the fiscal year for which 
the Secretary uses the amounts; and 

(2) have been obligated before becoming 
available for use under this section. 

(b) FISCAL YEAR 1996.—Of the amounts de- 
scribed in subsection (a), $60,000,000 shall be 
available to the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development for fiscal year 1996 in the 
following amounts for the following pur- 


poses: 

(1) SELF-HELP HOUSING ASSISTANCE.— 
$40,000,000 for carrying out section 11 of this 
Act. 

(2) NATIONAL CITIES IN SCHOOLS COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM.—$10,000,000 for car- 
rying out section 930 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992 (Public 
Law 102-550; 106 Stat. 3887). 

(3) CAPACITY BUILDING THROUGH NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT INITIATIVE.— 
$10,000,000 for carrying out section 4 of the 
HUD Demonstration Act of 1993 (42 U.S.C. 
9816 note). 

SEC. 13. APPLICABILITY AND IMPLEMENTATION. 

(a) APPLICABILITY.—This Act and the 
amendments made by this Act shall be con- 
strued to have become effective on October 1, 


1995. 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION.—The amendments 
made by sections 9 and 10 shall apply as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section, not- 
withstanding the effective date of any regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to implement such 
amendments or any failure by the Secretary 
to issue any such regulations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lazio] and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] will each be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAZIO]. 
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Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Let me begin by thanking my friend 
and colleague, the ranking member of 
the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Community Opportunity, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], for his cooperation and work in 
trying to bring these extenders to the 
floor. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 1494, the Housing Op- 
portunity Program Extension Act of 
1996, is an important bill and, with the 
amendment being offered by the Bank- 
ing Committee, will avoid inappropri- 
ate and unnecessary hardship. 

The Senate passed this legislation on 
January 24, 1996, to provide guidance to 
the administration and extend pro- 
grams left in question following Presi- 
dent Clinton’s veto of H.R. 2099, the 
VA-HUD and Independent Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act. Although the Senate 
initiatives are well intentioned, it is 
important that the legislation address 
initiatives that the House has already 
passed earlier in this Congress. S. 1494 
includes provisions similar to those in- 
cluded in H.R. 117, which passed on Oc- 
tober 24, 1995, with a recorded vote of 
415 to 0. Other provisions of S. 1494 in- 
corporate initiatives from H.R. 1691 
passed by voice vote under suspension 
just 6 days later. 

Our amendment to S. 1494 recognizes 
the efforts of several Members of this 
House, such as Congressman BLUTE and 
Congressman NEY, whose hard work on 
H.R. 117 helped bring about stronger 
protection for older Americans in our 
Nation’s public housing system. 

In his State of the Union Address, the 
President said he would like to see a 
one-strike-and-you’re-out policy 
against violent criminals in public 
housing. While we appreciate his lead- 
ership, this bill makes clear that we 
shouldn’t have to wait until there has 
been an attack on a senior citizen or 
defenseless family. We should take 
steps to protect seniors before crimi- 
nals are allowed into public housing. 
Criminals shouldn’t even get up to bat, 
let alone be able to take a swing and 
strike out. Simply calling a criminal 
out after one strike means that there 
has been one more innocent victim to 
crime and violence in public housing. 
Like H.R. 117, this amendment enables 
housing authorities to designate facili- 
ties as “elderly only" and prohibit oc- 
cupancy by individuals who are dis- 
abled solely because of alcohol or drug 
abuse. 

The amendment also includes an- 
other important initiative from H.R. 
117 reauthorizing the very successful 
Home Equity Conversion Mortgage 
Program, which allows seniors to hold 
on to their homes and stay in their 
neighborhoods. Our amendment in- 
creases the number of HECM loans 
available to older Americans from 
30,000 to 50,000 through the year 2000. 
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As amended, this bill reauthorizes 
the section 515 rural multifamily hous- 
ing program, a crucial tool for rural 
communities to house needy families. 
Though this program received funds 
through the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Act of fiscal year 1996, its author- 
ization has expired. This bill allows the 
money, which has already been appro- 
priated, to be spent for low-income 
rural families. 

Under our amendment we also add a 
new, innovative rural rental loan guar- 
antee program authored by the vice 
chairman of the Housing Subcommit- 
tee, Mr. BEREUTER, and included H.R. 
1691. This program has also received an 
appropriation but cannot operate with- 
out authorization. It is an example of 
the direction we as a government 
should be going—providing housing 
loans in partnership with the private 
sector, rather than direct loans. 

Iam well aware of concerns that my 
distinguished friend from Illinois, Con- 
gressman DURBIN, has raised with re- 
gard to reforming the section 515 pro- 
gram. We all share his concern that the 
use of Federal dollars should be care- 
fully scrutinized. I applaud the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's efforts with re- 
gard to reforms in section 515 even ab- 
sent legislation. I assure the Members 
that any unresolved issues will be dealt 
with once the Senate has held hearings 
and debated the matter. I am com- 
fortable authorizing this program for 
the balance of fiscal year 1996 because 
of USDA's efforts and because this pro- 
gram is crucial to thousands of low-in- 
come families in rural areas who need 
housing now. 

This amendment also changes the 
Senate bill to support Habitat for Hu- 
manity's tremendously successful self- 
help volunteer housing program. As 
originally included in H.R. 1691, Habi- 
tat will receive a reprogramming of 
previously appropriated HUD funds for 
land acquisition and infrastructure 
needs to support low-income home- 
ownership. This amendment supports 
Habitat and other self-help housing en- 
tities to do their work more effectively 
and still maintain the essential char- 
acter of their initiatives. 

The House amendment extends Hous- 
ing Finance Agency Risk-Sharing Pilot 
Program to 2,000 more units than the 
Senate's 10,000 and also extends risk- 
sharing programs with Government 
sponsored enterprises. 

The amendment gives the Secretary 
of HUD the discretion to renew section 
8 moderate rehabilitation contracts as 
they expire and provides better guid- 
ance to the Secretary to operate low- 
income housing preservation programs 
as included in H.R. 2099. Although the 
most recent continuing resolution, 
H.R. 2088, the Balanced Budget Down- 
payment Act, provides generally the 
Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation pay commitment authority 
through March 15, 1996, the committee 
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believes that it is more fiscally respon- 
sible to our Nation's homeowners to 
allow GNMA to operate throughout the 
fiscal year of 1996. The GNMA second- 
ary market function is an integral part 
of the FHA program. 

Without this consistency, it is pos- 
sible that GNMA may be unable to as- 
sist the single family housing markets, 
particularly for first-time home buyers 
throughout our Nation. S. 1494 reau- 
thorizes the community development 
home ownership assistance program, 
encouraging local governments to de- 
velop their own communities. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation and the 
House amendment was crafted in a bi- 
partisan fashion. I urge my colleagues 
to support both the amendment and 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, first of all, I want to 
thank my good íriend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lazio], for the ef- 
forts that he has made in trying to 
achieve a reasonable sense of balance 
in terms of extending the authoriza- 
tions on à number of programs that do 
a great deal of public good in terms of 
public housing policy. I appreciate the 
efforts that he made in taking care of 
some of the concerns that we had on 
the Democratic side. I think that his 
efforts, in particular, with regard to 
the preservation program, which is an 
enormously important program affect- 
ing literally hundreds of thousands of 
low-income tenants that without, I be- 
lieve, Mr. LAZiIO's efforts in particular, 
could have suffered a very, very dif- 
ficult fate in terms of being thrown out 
of their apartments as a result of some 
shortsighted legislation that was 
passed decades ago that gave landlords 
the capability of removing lower-in- 
come tenants from those buildings 
once a 20- or 30-year period had passed. 
Without Mr. LAZIO's individual leader- 
ship, I do not think we would have se- 
cured the funding that we needed. I 
very much appreciate the efforts that 
he made. 

I also want to commend the portions 
of this legislation that Members on 
both sides of the aisle, the gentleman 
from Virginia, Mr. MORAN, the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts, Mr. BLUTE 
and Mr. FRANK, and others have made 
in terms of making certain that we 
have public housing that protects peo- 
ple from drug dealers and others that 
have disrupted particularly senior pub- 
lic housing from the protections that 
they need. 

We also have provisions in this legis- 
lation that continues innovative and 
creative programs such as the commu- 
nity development block grant home 
ownership program and the expanded 
economic development loan authority 
which is à very creative loan program 
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using CDBG funds over the long term 
to provide much-needed affordable 
housing. 

As we have seen the affordable hous- 
ing budget in this country be dramati- 
cally reduced, it becomes more and 
more important that we allow commu- 
nity development corporations, a range 
of nonprofit builders and others to use 
the innovative and creative mecha- 
nisms that the financiers have come up 
with to fill the void that has been cre- 
ated. 

I think that Mr. LAZIO is making an 
effort to try to achieve that. There are 
a number of circumstances where I 
think we have not gone far enough. I 
would like to mention a couple of those 
programs. 

First, we need to make certain rent 
reforms, certain rent reforms so that 
moderate-income tenants can stay in 
preservation projects. Existing law has 
the unintended effect of charging these 
tenants rents that are higher than 
what they could get in apartments 
across the street. HUD is aware of the 
problem and agrees it has got to be 
solved. I hope we could get a commit- 
ment from the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAZIO] to be able to work on 
that in some other piece of legislation 
that might come up shortly. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I know the gentleman has been in 
communication with the staff on this 
and with myself, and I appreciate his 
advocacy efforts on behalf of low-in- 
come, moderate-income people. We will 
be working with the gentleman to try 
and meet the concerns that he has. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the second issue would be also 
seeking a small change in the preserva- 
tion law to allow landlords of State-fi- 
nanced projects who have prepaid their 
Federal mortgages to try to get back 
into the program if they choose. I am 
afraid that a number of such owners 
have already prepaid those mortgages 
when it was unclear that any funds 
would become available. In other 
words, prior to the time that Mr. LAZIO 
made the efforts to actually get this 
program funded, a number of landlords 
prepaid. Those tenants are very much 
at risk and there are a number of ten- 
ants that exist in my own district and 
around other States that are facing im- 
minent displacement and being thrown 
out of their homes. 

If we could take care of that, I know 
that the gentleman tried very hard and 
we ran into problems on the Senate 
side. If the gentleman could briefly in- 
dicate that this would be something 
that he would support as well. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will continue to 
yield, I would say that again I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s concerns on this. 
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We have been working with the depart- 
ment, HUD, and with the Senate to try 
and come up with some solution that 
would be agreeable to all parties. We 
wil continue to work with the gen- 
tleman on this issue. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman very 
much. 

I want to say to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. DURBIN, 
that I am very sorry that Mr. LAZIO 
was unable, although he tried to ac- 
commodate the concerns that Mr. DUR- 
BIN has raised very effectively in his 
role on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with regard to the 515 rural hous- 
ing program. It is a program that has 
been rife with problems, rip-offs, and 
troubles that Mr. DURBIN has done à 
tremendous amount of work in trying 
to reform. Those reforms have been in- 
cluded in legislation that this House 
has accepted in times past. Yet for 
some reason that I cannot understand, 
they were excluded from this bill. 

It makes no sense. I understand that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUR- 
BIN] is going to have more to say about 
his opposition to this bill as a result of 
the fact that those reforms were not 
included. 

Again, I think that the overall im- 
portance of many of the programs that 
are being reauthorized is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of this bill. I appreciate 
again the efforts that the gentleman 
has made. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman and the members of his staff 
and the members of our staff as well 
for the efforts that they have made. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to again thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] for his kind remarks 
and for his cooperation on this. 

I include for the RECORD, Mr. Speak- 
er, a section-by-section analysis re- 
garding S. 1494, as amended: 

S. 1494 HOUSING OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1995 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF HOUSE 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

TO S. 1494 
Sec. 1. Title: Housing Opportunity Program Ez- 

tension Act of 1995 
Sec. 2. Multifamily housing assistance 

(a) Provides discretionary authority to the 
HUD Secretary to renew, for one year, expir- 
ing Sec. 8 moderate rehabilitation project- 
based rental assistance contracts. 

(b) Provides discretionary authority to the 
HUD Secretary to operate the preservation 
program as passed the House in title II of 
H.R. 2099 (VA/HUD Appropriations Con- 
ference Bill) on December 7, 1995. 

Sec. 3. Community development block grant eli- 
gible activities 

(a) Amends Sec. 907(b)(2) of the Cranston- 
Gonzalez National Affordable Housing Act by 
extending as an eligible activity, home- 
ownership programs under CDBG. 
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(b) Replace Section 108 Loan Guarantee 
Aggregate Limit. In addition to the annual 
loan limitations for the section 108 loan 
guarantee program set forth in appropria- 
tions Acts, current law places an aggregate 
limit on the cumulative amount of outstand- 
ing loans extended under the section 108 pro- 
gram. This limit is $3.5 billion. The Depart- 
ment will soon hit this limitation. Hence, 
this provision would increase the aggregate 
loan limit to $4.5 billion. This provision does 
not alter the annual loan limitations set 
forth in Appropriations Acts. N 
Sec. 4. Extension of rural housing programs 

Authorizes a rural rental multifamily 
housing direct loan program (Sec. 515 of the 
Housing Act of 1949) and extends set-asides 
within the Sec. 515 program for nonprofit 
sponsors and underserved areas; this pro- 
gram’s previously appropriated funds, pro- 
vided through the enacted Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Act of FY 96, are contingent on 
authorization. 

Sec. 5. Loan guarantees for multifamily rental 
housing in rural areas 

Authorizes a rural rental multifamily 
housing loan guarantee program, as con- 
tained in H.R. 1691, which the House passed 
on October 30, 1995; this program’s previously 
appropriated funds, provided through the en- 
acted Agriculture Appropriations Act of FY 
96, are contingent on authorization. 

Sec. 6. Extension of FHA mortgage insurance 
program for home equity conversion mort- 
gages 

Authorizes and extends the HECM program 
through September 30, 2000, as passed by the 
House through H.R. 117 on October 24, 1995; 
increases the mortgage insurance authority 
to a maximum of 50,000 units; and, extends 
eligibility to 1-4 family owner-occupied 
units. 

Sec. 7. GNMA guarantees of mortgage-backed 
securities 

Amends Sec. 306(g)(2) of the National Hous- 
ing Act by providing an authorization of 
commitment authority to the Government 
National Mortgage Association (GNMA) at 
$110 billion for FY 96. 

Sec. 8. Extension of multifamily housing finance 
programs 

Amends Sec. 542(b)(5) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992 by ex- 
tending the FHA multifamily mortgage in- 
surance risk-sharing demonstration through 
FY 96 and provides authority to insure, 
under the demonstration, up to 7,500 units. 
Additionally, Sec. 542(c)(4) of HCDA of 1992 is 
amended by providing authority to the Hous- 
ing Finance Agencies to enter FHA risk- 
sharing agreements up to 12,000 units. 

Sec. 9. Safety and security in public and as- 
sisted housing 

Amends Sec. 6 of the U.S. Housing Act of 
1937 to require housing authorities to provide 
occupancy standards and an expedited griev- 
ance procedure for the eviction of tenants, in 
public housing and other assisted projects, 
who have a pattern of drug or alcohol abuse. 


Sec. 10. Public housing designated for elderly 
and disabled families 


Amends Sec. 7 of the U.S. Housing Act of 
1937 to streamline procedures for public 
housing authorities to designate public hous- 
ing facilities as "elderly only", disabled 
only," or “elderly and disabled families 
only." Additionally, this provision provides 
authority to evict residents in these des- 
ignated facilities whose pattern of drug and 
alcohol abuse would jeopardize the safety 
and security of the elderly and disabled resi- 
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dents. Authorizes such sums as may be ap- 

propriated for FY 96 for public housing agen- 

cies to implement plans approved by the Sec- 

retary for designated housing. 

Sec. 11. Assistance for habitat for humanity and 
other self-help housing providers 

Incorporates H.R. 1691, Sec. 2, which passed 
the House on October 30, 1995 by providing 
for a self-help housing program for HUD to 
provide grants to capable non-profit organi- 
zations, including  Habitat-for-Humanity. 
Grant funds must be used for the payment of 
land and infrastructure costs of single family 
structures built entirely with donations and 
contributions of products, volunteer labor 
and the prospective borrower's sweat equity. 
Sec. 12. Funding for self-help housing assist- 

ance, national cities in schools community 
development program, and capacity building 
through national community development 
initiative 

Provides authority to use $60 million in ap- 
propriation amounts from previous fiscal 
years to fund (1) self-help housing (Sec. 9) at 
$40 million (Habitat-for-Humanity at $25 mil- 
lion and other Self-Help Housing Groups at 
$15 million), (2) National Cities in Schools 
Communities at $10 million, and (3) Capacity 
Building through the National Community 
Development Initiative (Sec. 4 of the HUD 
Demonstration Act of 1993) at $10 million. 
Sec. 13. Applicability 

Construes effectiveness as of October 1, 
1995 and makes sections 9 and 10 of this Act 
self-executing. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DREIER], a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules and one 
of our great legislative thinkers. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee for yielding, and I would 
simply rise and congratulate him and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH], 
and others who have played a key role 
in this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
day because it marks another success 
for a concept that Speaker GINGRICH 
put forward early on in this Congress, 
that being the establishment of Correc- 
tions Day. We know that there are a 
great many laws and regulations which 
are absolutely preposterous, and 
Speaker GINGRICH offered the proposal 
to establish a Corrections Day, and so 
far we have, out of this House, passed 
11 items under the Corrections Day 
Calendar. Four have passed both the 
House and Senate and become public 
law. If the Senate agrees with this 
measure that is before us, it will be the 
fifth, and I believe that we have been 
able to work with our Corrections Day 
Advisory Group in a bipartisan way, 
and that is very, very great testimony 
to the effort that has come from both 
Democrats and Republicans in dealing 
with this question. 

Obviously the issue that has been ad- 
dressed here is one that has been very 
near and dear to me. Six years ago I in- 
troduced legislation dealing with the 
issue of drug dealers and public hous- 
ing, and this specifically goes at the 
question of the elderly and those who 
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have been tragically victimized, and I 
believe that the entire package that 
has been brought forward here will go à 
long way toward addressing that and 
other major concerns, and I would sim- 
ply like to congratulate the sub- 
committee and the gentleman from 
New York, Chairman LAZIO and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
KENNEDY, the ranking member, and 
others who have been involved in this 
and look forward to another great Cor- 
rections Day success here. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 6 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, public 
housing and the public financed hous- 
ing is an important part of the life of 
many American families. In Chicago 
and in the State of Illinois I have be- 
come more closely acquainted with the 
challenges facing us, not only in the 
housing, but also in our responsibility 
as landlords in public housing. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill. Most 
of the bill I think is very positive, and 
T salute the gentleman from New York 
for bringing it to the floor. But I 
would, at the same time, suggest to all 
of my colleagues, having said that, 
that they should vote against this bill, 
and the reason they should vote 
against itis very simple. 

There is one section of this bill, one 
section of this bill, which is shameful. 
In 1994, the appropriations subcommit- 
tee which I chaired sent congressional 
investigators across the country to ex- 
amine reported abuses in a housing 
program known as section 515. This is à 
program where the Federal Govern- 
ment literally creates inducements for 
developers to build multifamily hous- 
ing in rural areas and, let me add, rural 
areas could be the suburbs of major cit- 
ies under the definitions of this bill. 
They are literally across the United 
States, and at this time under section 
515 there are 16,700 projects and over 
440,000 units. This is a big program, and 
when the investigators took a look at 
it, they found the administration of 
this program under existing law is 
nothing short of scandalous, scandal- 
ous in the following respects; 

We are building these units where 
they are not needed. Developers come 
in with political and financial clout 
and roll the Department of Agriculture 
into forcing the construction of units 
where they want to build them. Many 
times we know as soon as the first 
shovel hits the ground that building is 
going to fail and the taxpayers are 
going to end up holding the bag, but we 
are stuck with it because of the cur- 
rent law. 

And then you know what happens? 
We find out that when the project fails 
a lot of the owners like to transfer the 
project to some other owner. You know 
what happens in the process? Uncle 
Sam does not get paid. The taxpayers 
lose. There is a default. 
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In our investigation we found in 47 
different properties and several States 
taxpayers lost over $10.5 million be- 
cause the money was transferred, the 
loan was transferred, and the remain- 
ing corporation was judgment proof, 
taxpayers left holding the bag, another 
element in the scandal. 

And that is not all. Let me tell you 
this is a very lucrative deal for devel- 
opers. You know what percentage in- 
terest we pay on our home mortgage; 
what is it 9 percent, 10, 12? You know 
what they pay to build these buildings 
at taxpayer expense? One percent 
mortgages. What a deal. And then we 
give them a wonderful tax credit to 
boot. 

So these developers have a cash cow 
to build buildings where they are not 
needed and, when they default on 
them, to leave Uncle Sam and the tax- 
payers holding the bag. 

We verified this State after State, all 
across the Nation, presented it to the 
Committee on Banking and Financial 
Services and to the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Financial Services and 
said clean up this mess. At a time when 
we are cutting spending for education, 
when we are cutting spending on Medi- 
care, how can we justify wasting mil- 
lions of dollars on this boondoggle? 

Do you know what the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Financial Services said 
to the Committee on Appropriations? 
You are right. You are right. We need 
to change the law. And they did. And 
they brought it in. And we passed it 
with an overwhelming vote. And we 
were moving in the right direction to 
clean up the program, provide the 
housing. 

But guess what happens today? Along 
comes the bill and reauthorizes the old 
program. This bums out again. They 
are going to be out there with the de- 
velopers running taxpayers around the 
track with wasteful projects wasting 
our tax dollars because of this bill. 

I say to the gentleman from New 
York, he was right the first time. The 
reforms were needed. Why did he sur- 
render? Why did he give up? How can 
he justify in this day and age with this 
deficit walking away from reforms? 
How can he justify asking the tax- 
payers to hold the bag so that devel- 
opers would come in and scam us again 
and again and again? His bill has a no- 
table deficiency here, and I yield to my 
friend from New York. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURBIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I appreciate the courtesy of the gen- 
tleman. 

Let me respond if I can, first, by ex- 
pressing great sympathy for the gentle- 
man’s frustration. Obviously I share 
the same perspective that he has be- 
cause I have helped shepherd this legis- 
lation to the floor and move it through 
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the House. If we were dealing with only 
a House-passed version and did not 
have to deal with the other body, we 
would have no problem, the reforms 
would be in place. 

Mr. DURBIN. Can I say to my friend 
from New York thank you, but I do not 
want your sympathy. I would like to 
see the reform. I really think at a time 
when taxpayers are being told that we 
are going to mind their dollars care- 
fully, that we are doing to tighten the 
belt here, we are not going to let peo- 
ple rip off things. There is no excuse by 
saying the Senate does not like our re- 
forms. That is not good enough. 

I mean the bottom line is we are 
going to lose millions of dollars, folks. 
This is a mini-mini version of a savings 
and loan scandal where taxpayers end 
up holding the bag when these prop- 
erties fail, and this bill allows it to 
continue. 

But I say to my colleagues in the 
House, for all of the things in the bill, 
defeat it today because a section 515 
scandal will continue. We will see it on 
“60 Minutes." We will see it on ‘‘20/20.” 
We will see it on Prime Time." And 
after this speech it is not good enough 
to say, oh, I did not know it was in 
there. It is in there, the section 515 
scandal is in there, and unless the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lazio] 
puts the reforms in place to clean it up 
taxpayers are going to be left holding 
the bag. 

Vote ‘‘no”’ on this bill. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BLUTE] who 
was a wonderful advocate of section 117 
and of all seniors throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. BLUTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Iowa, 
Chairman LEACH, and the gentleman 
from New York, Chairman Lazio, for 
bringing this important bill before the 
House, and recognize the work of my 
distinguished colleagues from Massa- 
chusetts, Representatives KENNEDY and 
FRANK, and say that this is a very good 
bill that this House should pass today. 

I would also like to commend to the 
House the amendment to this bill that 
will include provisions of a bill that 
passed the House, the Senior Citizens 
Housing Safety and Economic Relief 
Act, last October under the Corrections 
Day Calendar by a vote of 415 to noth- 
ing. 

This legislation seeks to right a seri- 
ous wrong. Today, senior citizens in 
America are living in fear, not just be- 
cause of crime on the streets but be- 
cause of crime in their own homes. As 
a result of an act of this House back in 
the late 1980's, drug and alcohol abus- 
ers are permitted to live in housing de- 
velopments designated for the elderly. 

I want to remind the House of some 
of the testimony that we heard in the 
committee and some of the things that 
were said on the floor of this House 
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that are occurring all over our great 
country. 

An elderly woman living in a public 
housing facility, for example, was 
shaken down for a $1,000 loan by a 38- 
year-old former drug abuser who lived 
in her complex. 

The Committee on Banking and Fi- 
nancial Services heard testimony last 
year from a senior citizen in my dis- 
trict in Worcester, MA, and she told 
horrific stories of harassment, theft, 
and filth and of elderly women pet- 
rified to leave their apartments. The 
unfortunate irony is that this particu- 
lar building was known among seniors 
as one of the best in Worcester prior to 
passage of the housing amendment in 
1988 that allowed for the mixing of 
young drug and alcohol abusers with 
senior citizens. 

Today, the House can speak on this 
issue again by voting for the House 
amendment to S. 1494. This amendment 
will ensure that public housing au- 
thorities are given streamlined proce- 
dures to designate public housing fa- 
cilities as “elderly only." In addition, 
this amendment will provide sufficient 
authority to evict residents in these fa- 
cilities who have a pattern of drug and 
alcohol abuse. 

Let us face it. There is absolutely no 
sane reason that former drug addicts 
should be placed in senior housing, 
turning the lives of the elderly into liv- 
ing nightmares. In the words of 
Anneliese Belculfino of Worcester, MA: 
“I would like for the younger people to 
have their own building and let the 
seniors live in peace and without fear 
for the time they have left." 

Let us end the practice which forces 
seniors to live in fear of young drug 
abusing neighbors that Uncle Sam 
forces them to live with. Support this 
amendment and urge our colleagues in 
the Senate to do the same so that this 
wil] be over once and for all. Let us 
pass this bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to my 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the chairman and 
ranking member, and I plan to vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a little puzzled 
why it is a tribute to the importance of 
Corrections Day that we are now re- 
passing a bill that passed on Correc- 
tions Day. It would seem to me if Cor- 
rections Day worked, we would not be 
repassing the bill we passed on Correc- 
tion Day. Maybe Corrections Day is the 
spring training of legislative practice. 

I am, however, in favor of much of 
what is in this bill, not everything, but 
I am going to vote for it. I particularly 
want to celebrate the continuation of 
tradition. One of the provisions in this 
bill is to give at least $25 million to 
Habitat for Humanity, and it is un- 
usual that by name we single out a par- 
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ticular private organization and give 
them $25 million. Now they do very 
good work, and not entirely coinciden- 
tally, they do that very good work 
from headquarters in the State of 
Georgia. 

Now for many years my district was 
adjacent to that of Speaker Tip 
O’Neill, and I am very familiar with 
this practice. You have got an organi- 
zation that is near the Speaker, they 
do some good work, and the Speaker 
decides they should be rewarded with 
public money, and Tip O'Neill used to 
do that, and I am glad to see that some 
traditions continue because Habitat for 
Humanity under the speakership of our 
current Speaker from Georgia is being 
singled out unusually for this money 
for their land acquisition costs. 

I am for it. I voted for it in commit- 
tee. They were a good organization, 
and I think it is admirable that the 
Speaker says you are in my State, you 
do good work, here is $25 million. I 
would hope that some who do not rec- 
ognize that the public sector has a role 
to play would understand that they 
should generalize this. Yes, it is impor- 
tant for public funds to be made avail- 
able for good purposes, and it should 
not just be for organizations that hap- 
pen to be in the State of the Speaker, 
and so Iam glad about that. 

Finally, I also wanted to note what 
my neighbor and previous speaker said, 
this bill does go further with the sepa- 
ration of housing, elderly and non- 
elderly, although we did in 1992 pass 
legislation that began that process, 
and the city of Fort River in fact yes- 
terday under the 1992 legislation was 
given approval by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Housing so that 6 elderly units 
with 6 elderly buildings with 600 units 
as of now in Fort River under the 1992 
act will be allowed that separation. 

This bill will make it easier for some 
other communities to comply with 
that, and I think it is a useful thing, 
but there was one particular part of it 
that is also in this bill that I think is 
important, and I want to express my 
sincere appreciation to the chairman 
for agreeing to it, and I would ask if he 
would acknowledge this. 
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One of the problems we have is this. 
There are some younger people who 
live with the elderly who are disrup- 
tive. I think we would all agree that 
the great majority of the younger peo- 
ple who are disabled, physically and in 
other ways disabled, who are put up 
with the elderly are in fact very decent 
people who cause no one any problem. 

What we have tried to do is to pro- 
tect the right of the elderly to live by 
themselves when they wish to do that, 
without disadvantaging the great ma- 
jority of people with disabilities who 
are in fact well-behaved. I think we are 
all unanimous on this. 

One of the things that is in this bill 
is a provision that authorizes funds to 
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be appropriated, such sums as might be 
necessary, so if a housing authority 
which has decided to separate the el- 
derly from the disabled finds that in 
consequence it has well behaved dis- 
abled people who are hurting for hous- 
ing, it will be able to set section 8 
funds to accommodate them. 

I appreciate the gentleman putting 
this in. This will become law now, but 
we will need some help with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I hope the 
chairman, along with the work he has 
already done—I know he intends to 
work to see that the appropriations are 
made available if they are needed. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate very much 
the gentleman’s advocacy and his work 
on this issue. He correctly reflects the 
position, in a bipartisan way, of the 
committee. It is not our intention to 
leave younger people who need assist- 
ance, who have disabilities, without re- 
course. We want to provide resources 
for them. 

It is through his work that the com- 
mittee authorizes such sums as may be 
needed, and we will work with the ap- 
propriators. I understand this will es- 
sentially be resolved, but we will con- 
tinue to be advocates. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1% minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WELLER]. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

First, I want to lead off by commend- 
ing the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lazio] 
for his leading in housing issues this 
year, and particularly my friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BLUTE] for his work on this issue that 
is very important to seniors in my 
home State of Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, let us keep this issue 
real simple. This bill, as it is amended, 
rights à wrong, that jeopardizes the 
safety of my constituents, seniors liv- 
ing in senior housing. Today HUD bu- 
reaucrats say my seniors must live 
alongside recovering drug addicts and 
alcoholics, & situation that has forced 
many seniors to live in fear. In fact, ac- 
cording to testimony from seniors liv- 
ing in my district in the Chicago hous- 
ing authority and other public housing 
authorities in Joliet, Will, Grundy, 
Kankakee, and LaSalle Counties, many 
seniors have been victims of rape, 
physical assault, and other violent 
crimes. Many fear daily for their safe- 
ty. 

According to many of the news arti- 
cles that many of have been sharing in 
this debate, and for the RECORD, I will 
be including one from the Boston Her- 
ald which points out that many seniors 
are even afraid to leave their apart- 
ments just to go to the store; for every- 
day activities, such as going shopping. 

S. 1494, as amended, incorporates lan- 
guage from H.R. 117, a bill I am proud 
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to cosponsor with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. BLUTE], and was 
previously passed by the House last 
fall. S. 1494, as amended, rights this 
wrong and lets local housing authori- 
ties keep senior housing for seniors. 
This is an authority they have asked 
for. I urge an aye vote. Let us keep sen- 
ior housing for seniors and keep seniors 
safe in public housing by passing this 
legislation. I ask for an aye vote. 

Iinclude for the RECORD this news ar- 
ticle to which I referred. 

The article is as follows: 

RAPE VICTIM SUES BHA—SAYS ATTACKER 

SHOULD HAVE BEEN EVICTED 
(By Joseph Mallia) 

A 92-year-old woman who was raped in her 
elderly-housing apartment two years ago is 
suing the Boston Housing Authority for fail- 
ing to protect her from her assailant, an- 
other resident with a history of violence. 

The housing authority is responsible be- 
cause officials knew the assailant, Eric Lee 
Davis, Jr., was dangerous but failed to evict 
him, the women maintains in her Suffolk Su- 
perior Court civil suit. 

The woman's name was not made public 
because she was the victim of a sexual crime. 

»The elderly have been asking for help for 
years. But the only time the BHA or other 
agencies take notice is when a lawsuit is 
filed," said the victim's lawyer, Jeffrey A. 
Newman. This was a man who would as- 
sault them, threaten them, walk around 
without clothes—they were absolutely re- 
sponsible to evict him.” 

The attack "severely psychologically dam- 
aged" the victim the lawyer said. She has 
essentially lost her independence. She's 
untrusting and fearful.” 

BHA officials could not be reached for 
comment last night. 

Davis, who is 6-foot 3-inches and weighs 190 
pounds, was found unfit to stand trial and 
was committed to Bridgewater State Hos- 
pital, Newman said. After he was charged, 
Davis gave police a tape-recorded confession, 
authorities said. 

Davis, who was 38 at the time of the at- 
tack, had faced a previous attempted rape 
charge in a 1986 assault on a 66-year-old 
woman, law enforcement sources said. That 
charge was dropped and Davis instead was 
civilly committed to Bridgwater State Hos- 
pital for treatment, and later released. 

Federal law allows disabled and handi- 
capped persons to live in the Dorchester 
complex at 784 Washington St. which was de- 
signed for the elderly. And elderly tenants of 
public housing across the country face simi- 
lar dangers, Newman said. 

For a year before the rape, Davis had har- 
assed various tenants; had threatened them; 
had demanded money and food from them; 
had made a practice of roaming the hallways 
causing various tenants to be afraid to walk 
the hallways unaccompanied,” according to 
court documentation. 

Davis also “roamed the halls semi-naked; 
loudly expressed threats and desires to kill 
various people and to rape various people, in- 
cluding tenants and his own mother; he 
grabbed various tenants including the rape 
victims," the lawsuit claims. 

He also forcibly kisses the victim, and 
forced his way into elderly tenant apart- 
ments, the lawyer says. 

The lawsuit accuses the BHA and its offi- 
cials with “deliberate indifference to a 
known danger... the dangerous activities 
and proclivities of Eric L. Davis." 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, JOSEPH PATRICK KENNEDY now 
yields 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, PATRICK JOSEPH KEN- 
NEDY. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my cousin for yield- 
ing me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
bill on two grounds; first, because it 
provides our senior citizens with the 
relief from their fears of being put into 
senior housing alongside drug dealers, 
as has been talked about by my col- 
leagues already. In addition, I support 
not only those provisions, but those 
that would expedite the eviction pro- 
ceedings for those who are a threat to 
senior citizens in their senior housing. 
That is something for which I applaud 
those who have supported this legisla- 
tion today, for putting that into this 
legislation. 

I would also like to support the home 
equity conversion mortgage program, 
which is also contained within this bill. 
This makes senior citizens free from 
the fear of economic insecurity, not 
only their physical insecurity. In 
Rhode Island this program has been of 
special interest to us, because we rank 
among the top five participants in the 
Nation in terms of our utilization of 
this home mortgage conversion pro- 


gram. 

In Rhode Island, this is particularly 
well suited, because 62 percent of older 
Rhode Islanders own their own homes, 
and the typical conversion participant 
in Rhode Island is a 72-year-old person 
with an annual income of $13,000. Obvi- 
ously, we all understand that this is 
not enough for them to make ends 
meet, and what they will be able to do 
under the home conversion mortgage 
program is convert their assets in their 
home to provide them with those addi- 
tional resources that they need to pay 
for the food on their table, for the high 
cost of their prescription drugs which 
they are trying to pay for, and a host 
of other expenses that our senior citi- 
zens are living with, not to mention 
the additional expenses they are going 
to have to pay if the Republicans get 
away with cutting Medicare $270 billion 
and adding to the copay of our senior 
citizens through turning over our 
Medicare Program to a managed care 
program, which the new leadership 
wants to do. But that aside, let me say, 
Mr. Speaker, that on this bill, I sup- 
port the leadership’s attempts to ad- 
dress both the economic and physical 
concerns of our elderly. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. CASTLE], former 
Governor of Delaware and  distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Banking and Financial Services. 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank 
Chairman Lazio for the opportunity to 
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speak on this legislation, and for his ef- 
forts to reform Federal housing pro- 
grams. I rise in support of S. 1494, the 
Housing Program Extension Act, with 
the House amendments this bill will 
extend à number of necessary housing 
programs for this fiscal year. 

In particular, I support the inclusion 
of H.R. 117, the Senior Housing Safety 
Act in this bill, to protect the elderly 
in public housing from young people 
with a drug or alcohol problem. 

As we all know, HUD is sorely in 
need of restructuring. The bill before 
us today is a temporary step to keep 
programs operating for this year. It is 
critical that we take the next step and 
completely reform public housing pro- 
grams. Last November, the House 
Banking Committee passed H.R. 2406, 
the U.S. Housing Act. This bill will 
fundamentally reform, restructure, and 
streamline Federal housing programs 
to provide greater flexibility to local 
housing officials and start the process 
of giving tenants the opportunity to 
move out of public housing as soon as 
they are able. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this short- 
term authorization bill, but I urge the 
House to take up fundamental housing 
reform, H.R. 2406, as soon as possible. 
We owe it to the residents of public 
housing and the taxpayers of this coun- 


try. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to my 
friend, the gentlewoman from Texas, 
SHEILA JACKSON-LEE. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the ranking member 
for his leadership, and I thank the 
chairman, as well, for really targeting 
an issue in which many of us are in- 
volved. I have just come back from the 
district work break in Houston, and 
participated in an initiative by our 
city to put 25,000 affordable housing 
units in our core city area. Part of 
those units will certainly improve and 
help elderly citizens. It will help fami- 
lies, single parents with children. 

But this authorization process and 
this S. 1494, along with H.R. 117, com- 
bined, answers many questions. One, it 
helps local governments with their 
community block grants, because these 
were expired, and now we are going to 
add to that. Additionally, I have in my 
community some 9,000 people on the 
public housing waiting lists, and with 
project-based section 8 units now being 
reinstituted, we now have the oppor- 
tunity to get more housing along those 
lines. 

I think it is important that with the 
reverse mortgage program, we actually 
acknowledge that seniors have had a 
hard time making ends meet. They are 
responsible individuals. Why not give 
them the opportunity to in fact utilize 
their home equity and to provide for 
them, to make sure they can make 
ends meet, and not have this burden, if 
you will, come to fruition until the 
loan or the house is sold. 
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One of the points that I wanted to 
make with H.R. 117 is to not throw the 
baby out with the bath water. That, of 
course, is the concern about physically 
challenged individuals who need hous- 
ing, and the fact that it was not the 
idea of finding housing for physically 
challenged, it was the misconstruction 
of putting those who are suffering from 
drug and alcohol abuse, adults, mixed 
in with our senior citizens. 

I hope we will have a plan, of course, 
that we will continue to give local 
housing authorities the authority and 
discretion to have elderly families-only 
housing, to have disabled families-only 
housing, and as well, mixed family and 
disabled housing, so that the children 
are not forgotten. I think, however, 
this is a good bill. It protects our sen- 
ior citizens. I just want to ensure that 
our disabled children and others who 
are physically challenged, who are not 
suffering from drug and alcohol addic- 
tion as adults and are creating illegal 
activities, will have a place to live, 
particularly those who are mentally 
challenged. That has been raised in my 
community. 

Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
NEY], a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Financial Services and a 
member of the Housing Subcommittee 
who has truly made his mark. 

Mr. NEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the House version of 
S. 1494, because it reauthorizes five 
major programs and encourages home- 
ownership and affordable housing de- 
velopment in this country. But also, 
like the previous speakers on both 
sides of the aisle, I also want to men- 
tion that by bipartisan support in the 
Committee on Banking and Financial 
Services, we had a good measure come 
forth, and that has been talked about 
by the previous speakers. That is inclu- 
sion of the language in the revised ver- 
sion of the bill that would allow public 
housing agencies and landlords who re- 
ceive Federal assistance to more easily 
designate certain dwellings as elderly 
only, disabled only, or elderly and dis- 
abled. I thank the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lazio] for his perseverance 
on this issue, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BLUTE], of course, 
for bringing this issue forth. 

While there are almost 3,400 public 
housing developments nationwide, only 
10 have been approved by HUD and des- 
ignated as elderly only. When I served 
in the State senate, Marty Gould, who 
is the head of Martins Ferry housing 
authority in Belmont County, OH, 
among other directors, had continu- 
ously called, because there was always 
one view coming out of Washington, 
some rules and regulations, and the di- 
rectors really did not know what to do. 
This clarifies it once and for all, adds 
good protection for our senior citizens, 
and is the right thing to do. 
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Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HEINEMAN], a 
distinguished member of the Sub- 
committee on Housing as well, who has 
been very helpful to me. 

Mr. HEINEMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I rise in strong support of the House 
amendment to S. 1494, the Housing Op- 
portunity Program Extension Act of 
1995. Let me take this opportunity to 
commend my good friends, Chairman 
Rick LAZIO and Representative PETER 
BLUTE for their work crafting this 
House amendment. 

It is critically important that the 
House pass S. 1494 as amended. This 
bill incorporates the language of H.R. 
117, the Senior Citizens Housing Safety 
and Economic Relief Act. Here, we 
have another opportunity to address 
this issue, and I urge my colleagues to 
take this opportunity and vote in favor 
of a bill to help protect senior citizens. 

I was proud to be an original cospon- 
sor of H.R. 117. You will recall that 
H.R. 117 provides protection for our 
vulnerable senior citizens who live in 
public housing. There is a crisis across 
this country, brought about because of 
misguided housing policies that have 
allowed drug and alcohol abusers to 
live side by side with vulnerable senior 
citizens. The law was intended to pro- 
vide housing for seniors and the dis- 
abled, but drug abusers have figured 
out how to tell public housing officials 
that their drug addictions make them 
disabled, so that they too can claim 
public housing rights—next door to our 
most vulnerable elderly Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, by now we have all 
heard the horror stories of senior citi- 
zens victimized in their own neighbor- 
hoods by drug and alcohol abusers. I 
urge my colleagues to pass this biparti- 
san House amendment, so that the sen- 
ior citizens who live in public housing 
can be protected from these terrible 
crimes. Let’s get this bill to the Presi- 
dent’s desk so that he can sign it with- 
out delay. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, again, I want to say 
that I believe that this bill deserves 
the support of both sides of the aisle. I 
think it is important legislation that 
continues programs that are vitally 
necessary to preserve the kind of hous- 
ing dreams that many working fami- 
lies, low-income, and senior citizens of 
this country are in great need of these 
days. 

There are problems with this bill. 
There is no reason why the 515 program 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DURBIN] spoke so eloquently about 
should not be reformed. There are deals 
that get done around here that should 
be done in the light of day. That one 
was not, but I believe that overall, this 
bill is a positive development, and 
again, I want to compliment my friend, 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lazio], for the fine work that he has 
done on this bill. 
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Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me begin by stating 
this legislation has moved forward in a 
way that I think this body can be very 
proud of, in a bipartisan fashion, with 
the input of both Republican and 
Democratic members of the sub- 
committee and the full committee, 
with changes that have been made 
based on good reasoning, with an in- 
tent to help those people that need our 
help the most: The first-time home 
buyers, the senior who is house-rich 
but cash-poor and desperately needs 
that money to remodel their house, the 
resources to provide opportunity for 
first-time homebuyers who otherwise 
would not be able to fulfill their Amer- 
ican dream. 

This bill begins a process of reform in 
a very limited way. Certainly we will 
be doing more, proposing more as the 
year goes on. It certainly begins some 
reforms that are important, the reform 
of self-help housing, where we are using 
as little as $6,000 of Federal dollars, not 
just to build an apartment unit but to 
build a whole house through Habitat 
for Humanity and other self-help hous- 
ing groups that will not be focusing 
just on the State of Georgia but in 
every State in the Nation with an as- 
surance in this legislation there will be 
geographic diversity based primarily 
on need. That would be very, very im- 
portant. 

This bill will boost homeownership 
levels in areas where, particularly in 
underserved areas, where we need it 
desperately. It provides shelter to mil- 
lions of Americans that will need it 
that would otherwise be vulnerable 
through expiring contracts, and we will 
be renewing those contracts and the 
subsidies through this legislation. 

I would also want to comment here, 
Mr. Speaker, that this bill would not 
have been possible without the co- 
operation of the staffs on both sides of 
the aisle. I want to point out one per- 
son in particular, Valerie Baldwin, who 
has been a very noted member and 
hard-working member of the sub- 
committee staff. This will be the last 
time that she will be on the floor as a 
member of the staff of this authorizing 
subcommittee. Our loss is the appropri- 
ators’ gain, and we hope that that will 
build a better relationship with the ap- 
propriators, frankly, as she moves over 
there. She has been of indispensable 
help in drafting this legislation, in ad- 
vising this chairman and this commit- 
tee on issues on housing and commu- 
nity opportunity. That should not take 
away from the other work done by the 
Democratic and Republican members 
of the staff and also the Members 
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themselves who serve on the commit- 
tee. 

This has been a truly collaborative 
effort. It is an effort that I think will 
bear fruit. As the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] remarked, 
we wish we would have gotten the last 
reforms in there. We will continue to 
work on those reforms, because they 
are needed. But we did get significant 
concessions from the other body. 
Frankly, we wish we would not have to 
fight as hard as we do to get these re- 
forms. We will keep at it, I say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, with 
your help and with the members of the 
other committee, until we get these re- 
forms. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to my 
friend, the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. BEREUTER], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on International Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York, 
the subcommittee chairman, for yield- 
ing me this time. I will be brief in my 
comments. 

Irise in support of the House amend- 
ments to S. 1494. Overall, the bill is à 
very good piece of legislation, and this 
Member commends the leadership of 
the gentleman from New York and oth- 
ers on this subcommittee. 

I want to endorse specifically section 
5 of the House amendments. This sec- 
tion authorizes a program which this 
Member sought for years, the Rural 
Rental Multifamily Housing Loan 
Guarantee Program. As a matter of 
fact, we already have conditional ap- 
propriations for this legislation. We 
have been waiting since the previous 
Congress when the Senate failed to act 
upon our legislation in order to have 
the authorizing legislation, but unless 
we pass this amendment to create what 
is, in effect, a new section 515 loan 
guarantee program, that appropriation 
will lapse. 

It is modeled after the 502 program 
for single-family housing. It is a very 
efficient use of our resources. Rather 
than relying on direct loans, we are re- 
lying on loan guarantees. 

The default rate of the previous pro- 
gram has been 2.33, an amazing success, 
having built 24,000 units. I urge support 
for the House amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, despite a conflict which re- 
quires this Member to chair a Housing and 
Community Opportunity Subcommittee hearing 
on Indian housing, this Member rises today to 
offer his strong support for the House amend- 
ment to S. 1494—the Housing Opportunity 
Program Extension Act of 1995. Overall, the 
bill is very good legislation and this Member 
commends the committee for their hard work. 
Today, this Member rises to speak specifically 
to section 5 of the House amendment. This 
section authorizes a program which this Mem- 
ber has sought for years: the Rural Rental 
Multifamily Housing Loan Guarantee Program. 

Section 5 of this measure is identical to leg- 
islation passed by the House in the 103d Con- 
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gress as part of H.R. 3838, the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1994, passed 
July 22, 1994. This legislation would create a 
new Federal loan guarantee program for the 
construction of multifamily rental housing units. 
Because H.R. 3838 died when the Senate 
failed to act on it in the last hours of the 103d 
Congress, this Member reintroduced legisla- 
tion to authorize the loan guarantee program. 

Currently, the only Federal program allowing 
development of this type of housing is the 
Rural Housing and Community Development 
Service's Section 515 Program, a direct loan 
program which has, unfortunately, been 
plagued with problems. Because of these 
problems and because Federal funds become 
more scarce every year, the direct loan pro- 
gram is almost certain to shrink. Therefore, 
there is a need for a new approach that would 
cost taxpayers less but still provide equal or 
greater housing opportunity in rural areas. The 
new program would be known as the Section 
515 Loan Guarantee Program. 

At this point this Member is not advocating 
replacing the existing program, but only aug- 
ment it, at a lower cost, in order to provide at 
least some more rental housing opportunities 
needed by a sizable segment of America’s 
population living in smaller communities. The 
new program will provide a Federal guarantee 
on loans made to eligible persons by private 
lenders. Developers will bring 10 percent of 
the cost of the project to the table, and private 
lenders will make loans for the balance. The 
lenders will be given a 100-percent Federal 
guarantee on the loans they make. Unlike the 
current 515 program, where the full costs are 
borne by the Federal Government, the only 
costs to the Federal Government under the 
538 guarantee program will be for administra- 
tive costs and potential defaults. It should be 
noted that this program is based on the recent 
experience with the very successful FmHA 
502 Middle Income Loan Guarantee Program 
for home ownership. That program, which this 
Member first proposed, has a default rate of 
only 2.33 percent with over 24,000 units fi- 
nanced since 1991. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, you should note that, 
with bipartisan support on the Appropriations 
Committee, this Member was successful in ad- 
vocating the inclusion of $1 million funding for 
this program in the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation for fiscal 1996, making it pos- 
sible to finance approximately $25 million in 
guarantees. Therefore, the program can move 
forward as soon as it is authorized, but the ap- 
propriation will be recaptured if the program is 
not authorized in fiscal 1996. 

In closing, history has proven that loan 
guarantees are a more cost-effective and ex- 
peditious use of scarce Federal dollars. As 
budgets are slashed, this type of program 
promises to continue to make Federal assist- 
ance available for housing development in 
America’s nonmetropolitan cities. 

Mr. Speaker, this Member urges his col- 
leagues to vote "yea" on this measure. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which to revise and extend their 
remarks on the bill now under consid- 
eration. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DUNCAN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

I would conclude and again thank 
Members on both sides of the aisle for 
their remarkable efforts to move this 
bill forward. 

Mr. GUTIERREZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in support of S. 1494 that seeks to authorize 
a variety of housing programs for fiscal year 
1996. Two programs contained in this bill are 
critical to the well-being and safety of resi- 
dents and will assure the continuation of de- 
cent, affordable housing. 

The problems in housing inhabited by both 
seniors and persons with disabilities are much 
too serious and dangerous to ignore. | am 
very glad to see the attention this issue has 
received. Seniors in my district are frightened 
and they are angry. HUD and many housing 
authorities, including the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, have been slow to take this problem 
seriously. 

| believe the bill before the House today will 
aid housing authorities in evicting those peo- 
ple who pose a serious threat to other resi- 
dents. As | have indicated since January of 
last year, the need to address this issue is 
critical. On January 15, 1995, | wrote to Chair- 
man Lazio asking that the Housing Sub- 
committee hold hearings on this issue. Unfor- 
tunately, another year passed while many sen- 
iors have continued to live in fear. 

| believe S. 1494 is a good bill. | believe this 
legislation will assist housing authorities in the 
critical area of keeping problem residents out 
of elderly housing from the start. | commend 
the will of this House to address this most 
troubling problem and trust that the final solu- 
tion will provide seniors and persons with dis- 
abilities who reside in public housing with 
some measure of relief. 

In addition, | am pleased to see that S. 
1494 includes provisions authorizing the hous- 
ing preservation program. This program has 
provided thousands of Chicago's low-income 
elderly citizens and families with safe, afford- 
able, and quality housing. Although additional 
reforms may be needed, S. 1494 does include 
those reforms contained in H.R. 2099, the 
VA-HUD appropriations bill for 1996. 

One important reform measure gives fund- 
ing priority to tenant and nonprofit purchasers. 
For many buildings | believe this is a pref- 
erable option and will help ensure that the 
property is retained as affordable housing for 
the remainder of its useful life. One building in 
my district, Northwest Tower, will benefit 
greatly from this provision. HUD is currently 
reviewing the application of the Northwest 
Tower Residents Association to purchase the 
building. This would not only save the building 
as a valuable affordable housing source, but, 
after the initial renovation, will significantly de- 
crease the subsidy currently being provided by 
HUD. 

| believe the authorization of these two pro- 
grams will prove beneficial to those concerned 
with the provision of safe and affordable hous- 
ing for low-income tenants. Congress must 
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protect the elderly from those residents who 
are disruptive and often violent. We also must 
continue to support the preservation program 
and the tenants currently residing in these 
buildings. S. 1494 accomplishes those two ob- 
jectives. Therefore, | urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lazio] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the Senate bill, S. 1494, 
as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. LAZIO of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, and the Chair's 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 


REPORT FROM THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET OFFICE ON UN- 
FUNDED FEDERAL MANDATES 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE STATEMENT 
SUBMITTED PURSUANT TO SECTION 423(f)(2) 
OF THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT 


U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, February 8, 1996. 
Hon. DON YOUNG, 
Chairman, Committee on Resources, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Unfunded Man- 
dates Reform Act of 1995 (Public Law 104-4) 
took effect on January 1, 1996. The new law 
requires the Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO) and Congressional committees to 
carry out a number of new activities. I am 
writing to you today to let you know how 
CBO plans to fulfill its responsibilities under 
the new law and to provide you with man- 
date cost statements for those bills under 
your jurisdiction that were on the House cal- 
endar as of January 23, 1996. 

New Responsibilities Under the Act. The new 
law requires CBO to provide a statement to 
authorizing committees as to whether re- 
ported bills contain federal mandates. For 
legislation that contains identifiable federal 
mandates, CBO is required to estimate their 
aggregate direct costs. If those costs are 
above a specified threshold in the fiscal year 
that the mandate is first effective or in any 
of the four following years, CBO must pro- 
vide an estimate of the costs, if feasible, and 
the basis of the estimate. The threshold is 
$50 million for intergovernmental mandates 
and $100 million for private-sector mandates. 

Any member may raise a point of order 
against any reported bill unless the commit- 
tee has published a CBO statement about 
mandate costs. A member may also raise a 
point of order against any bill, amendment, 
motion, or conference report that would in- 
crease the direct costs of federal intergov- 
ernmental mandates by more than $50 mil- 
lion unless the bill provides for funding (ei- 
ther by creating direct spending authority or 
by authorizing future appropriations) and 
provides a mechanism for terminating or 
Scaling back mandates if agencies determine 
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that there are not sufficient funds to cover 
those costs. We have enclosed with this let- 
ter a more detailed description of the new 
law and a brief summary of the new respon- 
sibilities assigned to CBO and Congressional 
committees. 

Whenever possible in future cost estimates, 
CBO will be explicit about whether a bill 
contains mandates. If we are uncertain, we 
will say so in the mandate statement and 
provide as much detail as possible so that 
the Congress can decide whether points of 
order apply to the bill. 

In order to have sufficient time to prepare 
mandate cost statements, we will need to 
know about potential legislation as early as 
possible, particularly those bills that might 
contain mandates. Because it takes time to 
prepare mandate analyses, we would greatly 
appreciate receiving early notification about 
your legislative agenda for the year. It 
might also be helpful—for both your commit- 
tee and ourselves—if your staff would con- 
tact us early in the process of dealing with 
legislation that might contain mandates. 
The CBO staff contacts for your committee 
are: For intergovernmental mandates: The- 
resa Gullo (225-3220); and, for private sector 
mandates: Elliot Schwartz (226-2940). 

Bills on the House Calendar. Enclosed with 
this letter are two lists of the legislation on 
the calendar as of January 23, 1996, that is 
under your committee's jurisdiction: one for 
intergovernmental mandates and one for pri- 
vate-sector mandates. The lists group the 
legislation into three categories: those that 
do not contain mandates as defined in Public 
Law 104-4; those that contain mandates but 
the direct costs are below the relevant 
thresholds; and legislation that we need to 
review further. 

We look forward to working with your 
committee in these new endeavors. Your as- 
sistance will be extremely important to us as 
we strive to provide high quality and timely 
statements of mandate costs to the Con- 
gress. If you have any questions about CBO's 
new activities or about the enclosed lists, 
please feel free to contact me or the staff 
contacts listed above. 

Sincerely, 
JUNE E. O'NEILL, 
Director. 
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CBO's New Responsibilities. The Unfunded 
Mandates Reform Act (Public Law 104-4) re- 
quires the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) 
to provide a statement to authorizing com- 
mittees about whether reported bills contain 
federal mandates. If the total direct costs of 
all mandates in the bill are above a specified 
threshold in the fiscal year that the mandate 
is first effective or in any of the four follow- 
ing years, CBO must provide an estimate of 
those costs, if feasible, and the basis of the 
estimate. The threshold is $50 million for 
intergovernmental mandates and $100 mil- 
lion for private-sector mandates. 

A mandate is defined as any provision in 
legislation, statute, or regulation that would 
impose an enforceable duty on state, local, 
or tribal governments, or the private sector 
or that would reduce or eliminate the 
amount of authorization of appropriation for 
federal financial assistance to cover the 
costs of existing mandates. Direct costs are 
defined as amounts that state, local, or trib- 
al governments and the private sector are re- 
quired to spend to comply with the enforce- 
able duty. 

Beyond that, the terms “mandates” and 
"direct costs" are defined narrowly. For ex- 
ample, the act would not apply to legislation 
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enforcing constitutional rights or enforcing 
prohibitions against discrimination (for ex- 
ample, the Americans With Disabilities Act). 
The act would also not apply to conditions of 
federal assistance or duties arising from par- 
ticipation in a voluntary federal program 
(unless the program meets specific criteria 
in the bill). 

Direct costs would exclude amounts spent 
under current laws or programs and would be 
limited to spending directly resulting from 
the legislation rather than broad effects on 
the economy. The amounts that states, lo- 
calities, and tribes would be prohibited 
from raising in revenues" are also included 
in the definition of direct costs." In this 
way, the act allows for consideration of the 
impact of federal legislation on the revenue- 
raising capabilities of these governments. 

The CBO statement must also include an 
assessment of whether the bill authorizes or 
otherwise provides funding to cover the costs 
of the mandates. For intergovernmental 
mandates, the cost statement must estimate 
the appropriations needed to fund such au- 
thorizations for up to 10 years after the man- 
date is effective. 

CBO must “to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable" prepare statements for conference 
agreements if they contain mandates not 
previously considered by either House or if 
they impose greater direct costs than the 
previously considered versions of the bill. If 
an individual Senator requests it, CBO must 
prepare estimates of the costs of intergov- 
ernmental mandates contained in an amend- 
ment the Senator may wish to offer. 

The Congress may also call on CBO to do 
analyses at other stages of the legislative 
process. If asked by the chair or ranking mi- 
nority member of a committee, and to the 
extent practicable, CBO will: conduct special 
studies on legislative proposals; compare an 
agency’s estimate of the costs of proposed 
regulations implementing a federal mandate 
with CBO’s estimate prepared when the law 
was enacted; and conduct continuing studies 
to enhance comparisons of budget outlays, 
credit authority, and tax expenditures. 
CBO's ability to carry out those additional 
activities will depend on available resources. 

Although the act does not specifically re- 
quire CBO to analyze the cost of mandates in 
appropriation bills, a point of order would lie 
against legislative provisions in such bills— 
or amendments to such bills—that increase 
the direct costs of intergovernmental man- 
dates but do not have the appropriate CBO 
statement. CBO will also be required, when 
requested, to assist committees by preparing 
studies of legislative proposals containing 
federal mandates. For intergovernmental 
mandates, CBO is directed to solicit informa- 
tion or comments from elected officials and 
to consider establishing advisory panels. 

Enforcement and Implementation Mechanisms 
Related to CBO's Work. A point of order will 
now lie against any reported bill unless the 
committee has published a CBO statement 
&bout mandate costs. A point of order will 
also lie against any bill, amendment, mo- 
tion, or conference report that would in- 
crease the direct costs of federal intergov- 
ernmental mandates by more than $50 mil- 
lion, unless it provides spending authority or 
authorizes appropriations sufficient to cover 
those costs. Such authorizations would have 
to be specified for each year up to 10 years 
after the effective date, and—in the Senate— 
would have to be consistent with the esti- 
mated costs of the bill, amendment, motion, 
or conference report as determined by the 
Budget Committee. Finally, a point of order 
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will lie against any bill amendment, mo- 
tion, or conference report that would in- 
crease the direct costs of federal intergov- 
ernmental mandates by more than $50 mil- 
lion, unless it provides a procedure for termi- 
nating or scaling back mandates if agencies 
determine that funds are not sufficient to 
cover those costs. 

How CBO Is Responding. Although CBO has 
been preparing estimates of the impacts of 
federal legislation on state and local govern- 
ments since 1982, the passage of the Un- 
funded Mandates Reform Act has signaled 
Congressional interest in having more and 
better information on the costs of mandates. 
This heightened interest on the part of the 
Congress makes it clear that CBO must de- 
vote more time and resources to providing 
the Congress with high quality and timely 
estimates. 

CBO has done several things to enhance 
our state and local government cost-estimat- 
ing efforts. Most important, we have estab- 
lished a new unit in the Budget Analysis Di- 
vision—the State and Local Government 
Cost Estimates Unit. In addition to prepar- 
ing cost estimates, the unit will do special 
studies related to mandates and their budg- 
etary impacts and will provide ongoing sup- 
port to Congressional committees as they 
address the issues of intergovernmental 
mandates. The new unit is currently staffed 
with a unit chief and four analysts who have 
begun developing those capabilities. 

For private-sector analyses, CBO has hired 
additional staff in our program divisions to 
prepare cost estimates and to conduct spe- 
cial studies when requested. The policy divi- 
sions also will provide ongoing support to 
congressional committees as they address 
the issues of private-sector mandates. 

New Responsibilities of Congressional Commit- 
tees. The Unfunded Mandates Reform Act 
also contains a number of new requirements 
for committees. In general, when an author- 
izing committee reports a bill or joint reso- 
lution that includes a federal mandate, the 
report must identify and describe those man- 
dates and include a statement from the Di- 
rector of the Congressional Budget Office on 
their estimated costs. If that statement can- 
not be published with the report, the com- 
mittee is responsible for ensuring that it is 
published in the Congressional Record in ad- 
vance of floor consideration. The committee 
is responsible for promptly providing CBO 
with a copy of the bill and for identifying 
mandates contained in the bill. 

In addition, the report must contain a 
qualitative and, if practical, a quantitative 
assessment of costs and benefits anticipated 
from the mandates (including the effects on 
health and safety and the protection of the 
natural environment). Finally, the commit- 
tee must state the degree to which a federal 
mandate affects both the public and private 
sectors, and the effect on the competitive 
balance between those sectors if federal pay- 
ments are made to compensate for costs im- 
posed on the public sector. 

If the bill imposes intergovernmental man- 
dates, the committee report shall contain a 
statement of how those mandates are to be 
funded by the federal government; whether 
the committee intends for the mandate to be 
partially or fully funded; how the funding 
mechanism relates to the expected direct 
costs to the respective levels of state, local, 
and tribal governments; and any existing 
source of funds in addition to those already 
identified that would assist governments in 
meeting the direct costs of the mandate. 

Bills must also provide for agencies to de- 
termine whether funds are sufficient to cover 
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the costs of new intergovernmental man- 

dates. If funding is insufficient, the agency 

must notify the authorizing committee with- 
in 30 days of the beginning of the fiscal year. 

The agency can submit a reestimate of the 

costs or recommend a less costly approach. If 

the Congress takes no action within 60 days, 
the mandate becomes ineffective. 

For amended bills, joint resolutions and 
conference reports, the committee of con- 
ference shall ensure, to the greatest extent 
possible, that the Director of CBO prepare a 
statement if the amended form contains a 
federal mandate not previously considered 
by either House, or contains an increase in 
the direct costs of a previously considered 
mandate. 

Finally, the committees are required to 
identify in their annual views and estimates 
reports to the Budget Committees, issues 
that they will consider that will have costs 
for state, local, or tribal governments or for 
the private sector. 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE—INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL MANDATE STATEMENT FOR 
BILLS ON THE HOUSE CALENDAR 

(AS OF JANUARY 23, 1996) 

Committee: Resources. 

Bills that do not contain mandates: H.R. 
260—National Park System Reform Act of 
1995; H.R. 1077—BLM Reauthorization Act of 
1995; H.R. 1122—Alaska Power Administra- 
tion Sale Act; H.R. 1175—Marine Resources 
Revitalization Act of 1995; H.R. 1675—Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge Improvement Act of 
1995; H.R. 1745—Utah Public Lands Manage- 
ment Act of 1995; H.R. 1815—National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration Au- 
thorization Act of 1995; H.R. 2402—Snowhbasin 
Land Exchange Act of 1995; H.R. 2726—A bill 
to make certain technical corrections in 
laws relating to Native Americans; and S. 
1341—Saddleback Mountain-Arizona Settle- 
ment Act of 1995. 

Bills that contain mandates, but aggregate 
net costs are below $50 million: None. 

Bills that require further review: None. 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE—PRIVATE 

SECTOR MANDATE STATEMENT FOR BILLS ON 

THE HOUSE CALENDAR 

(AS OF JANUARY 23, 1996) 

Committee: Resources. 

Bills that do not contain mandates: H.R. 
1077—BLM Reauthorization Act of 1995; H.R. 
1122—Alaska Power Administration Sale 
Act; H.R. 1175—Marine Resources Revitaliza- 
tion Act of 1995; H.R. 1815—National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1995; H.R. 2402—Snowbasin Land 
Exchange Act of 1995; H.R. 2726—A bill to 
make certain technical corrections in laws 
relating to Native Americans. 

Bills that require further review: H.R. 260— 
National Park System Reform Act of 1995; 
H.R. 1675—National Wildlife Refuge Improve- 
ment Act of 1995; H.R. 1745—Utah Public 
Lands Management Act of 1995; and S. 1341— 
Saddleback Mountain-Arizona Settlement 
Act of 1995. 


SSS 
SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, and under a previous order of 
the House, the following Members will 
be recognized for 5 minutes each. 


TRADE DEFICITS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Presidential campaigns, par- 
ticularly the Republican primary cam- 
paign, is in the full swing right now, 
and there has been a lot of derogatory 
comments made by one candidate or 
another about their opponents. 

I think we have a good field of Re- 
publican candidates, and I wish they 
would quit the terrible rhetoric about 
one another and really stick to the 
facts. I think if they do that, the 
American people will find them to be 
the kind of people they want to elect 
President and will elect the nominee 
we can alllive with and be happy with 
and can elect in November to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

One of the problems that I have is 
that there has been a lot of misin- 
formation about one of the candidates, 
and I am not taking sides in this Presi- 
dential campaign at this point, but I 
would like to point out some of the in- 
accurate remarks that have been made 
in what I believe to be untrue state- 
ments. 

First of all, they say Pat Buchanan, 
one of the leading candidates for Presi- 
dent, has been one who wants to put à 
wall around the United States and be a 
protectionist, and they say the mani- 
festation of this is because he opposed 
NAFTA and a lot of the jobs going to 
Mexico and other parts of the world, 
and they have said that this is the 
wrong approach and that we should not 
be worrying about that. 

The fact of the matter is NAFTA has 
been a disaster, and Mr. Buchanan is 
not wrong. 

Let me give you some figures: In 1995, 
the U.S. trade deficit with the world 
was about $120 billion. That included a 
deficit of about $671 billion with Japan, 
$40 billion with China, and the deficit 
with Mexico is now $16 billion. Two 
years ago, when we signed NAFTA, we 
had a $6 billion trade surplus with Mex- 
ico. Now we have a $16 billion trade 
deficit. That means we have lost $22 
billion in trade with Mexico in the last 
2 years, and each one of those billions 
of dollars costs the people of this coun- 
try 19,000 jobs. 

And so since NAFTA was passed, we 
have had a net loss of over 300,000 jobs 
going to Mexico. A net loss of 300,000 
jobs. I think that it is not inaccurate 
to say it is not in the best interests of 
the people of this country to have busi- 
nesses and industries relocate in Mex- 
ico to the detriment of American work- 
ers because of an unfair trade agree- 
ment. 

Now, people say why do we have an 
unfair trade agreement? Why do you 
say that, DAN?" The reason I say that 
is there are several problems with the 
NAFTA bill. Mr. Buchanan has talked 
about those. One of the problems is the 
tariffs on the Mexican side of the bor- 
der come down over 15 years. On the 
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American side of it's border, in many 
cases, those tariffs come down in 5 
years. That gives the Mexican entre- 
preneur or business person a 10-year 
advantage, because they are still going 
to have tariffs on their side of the bor- 
der for American products while we do 
not have them here. 

Now, the wage rates down there in 
some parts of Mexico are very, very 
low. You can employ people in the Yu- 
catan, including fringe benefits, for a 
dollar an hour, and their counterpart 
in the United States is being paid any- 
where from $10 to $20 an hour. That 
labor disparity is one reason to go 
down there. 

In addition to that, the tariffs not 
coming down as quickly on the Mexi- 
can side also is an inducement for 
American industry to leave here and go 
down there. Why would a small labor- 
intensive industry, let us say, that 
manufactures microwave ovens want to 
Stay here when their competition is in 
Mexico at much lower wage rates, sell- 
ing into the United States with no tar- 
iffs while they are paying much higher 
wage rates here in the United States 
and they cannot sell into Mexico with- 
out an import tariff? And so there is a 
real disadvantage for American indus- 
tries staying here instead of going 
south of the border. Mr. Buchanan 
talks about that, and it is something 
that has cost us, as I said, over 300,000 
jobs. 

Let me give you some figures: Im- 
ports from Mexico have increased 51 
percent; that is, products coming from 
there to here. United States exports 
going to Mexico have increased by only 
8 percent. So they have got a 33 percent 
advantage there. The $5.7 billion trade 
surplus I talked about in 1992 is now a 
$16 billion trade deficit, costing 300,000 
jobs. The companies along the border 
are relocating in Mexico because of 
these advantages. More workers, in 90 
percent of the cases, let me just read 
this to you, at this rate, taking Japan 
and China, for example, excuse me, 
while large corporations made sweep- 
ing predictions that NAFTA would en- 
able them to hire more workers, in 90 
percent of the cases these companies 
who said they would be able to hire 
more workers because of NAFTA have 
made no significant steps toward ful- 
filling these promises. In fact, accord- 
ing to the Department of Labor esti- 
mates, many of these leading NAFTA 
promoters have laid off workers, in- 
cluding GE, Procter & Gamble, 
Mattelle, and Xerox. For example, 
Wrangler has closed three manufactur- 
ing plants, lost 700 jobs to Mexico. 
United Technologies automotive plant 
in St. Mathews, SC, laid off 400 workers 
to plants in Mexico. Cleveland Mills, 
owned by Fruit of the Loom, folded in 
December, eliminating 400 jobs. This is 
part of the Fruit of the Loom plans to 
cut 3,200 jobs, close six plants and move 
those operations to other parts of the 
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world, including Mexico. Eleven El 
Paso apparel factories closed down in 
the first year alone because of NAFTA, 
and recently the Hershey Co., an all- 
American company, everybody loves 
those Hershey Kisses, they moved one 
of their major Hershey Kisses plants to 
Mexico, and this is just another reason 
why facts need to be laid out very 
clearly in this campaign, and we should 
not be denigrating any one candidate 
to the advantage of another, because of 
misinformation. 

Mr. Buchanan is right on the money 
on this issue. We are losing jobs. There 
needs to be free trade, but there needs 
to be fair trade as well, and so I hope 
my colleagues that are running for 
President will keep this in mind. 


ATROCITY COMMITTED 90 MILES 
FROM U.S. SHORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [(Mr. DEUTSCH] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DEUTSCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to urge my colleagues in the 
fastest possible time and the quickest 
possible moment to pass the Helms- 
Burton bill to bring the end of the Cas- 
tro dictatorship in Cuba. 

Just this weekend, we witnessed less 
than 90 miles from our shore, actually 
about 85 miles from our shore, 85 miles 
from my district, an incident that will 
be remembered throughout American 
history as one of the most brazen, real- 
ly cruel, vicious, evil acts in the 20th 
century. 

Two aircraft, civilian aircraft, un- 
armed civilian aircraft, irrefutably 
over international waters, and again 
the evidence is irrefutable at this time 
of where they were, and regardless of 
where they were, over international 
waters, shot down by military fighter 
jets, and all passengers perished. A 
rogue state, not a country, but the 
leadership of that country, that just 
recently in the so-called 13th of March 
incident of last year killed 40 innocent 
Cubans, men, women, and children try- 
ing to escape persecution. A country 
and a leader, not a people, but a leader, 
Castro, who just really immediately 
before this incident, February 15 of this 
year, began a nationwide roundup of 
members of an opposition group called 
Concilio Cubano, over 100 members of 
Concilio Cubano were arrested and over 
20 members are stil missing and pre- 
sumed in jail. 

The Clinton administration has of- 
fered on the table some things that will 
be helpful. But what this country needs 
to do, what we need to do as Ameri- 
cans, is bring the last and only dic- 
tator, the last and only Communist 
ruler in our hemisphere, to an end. We 
have the power to do that within this 
building, within this Hall, within this 
Chamber, with the help of the Chamber 
on the other side and the support of the 
President. 
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I point to several of my colleagues 
who really are still thinking of or fix- 
ated in Castro the liberator, Castro the 
reformist, to think of what he is doing 
to his own people. 


I am glad that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BURTON], the chairman of 
the committee dealing with this issue 
and the author of this bill is here. I 
yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Let me say 
to my colleague from Florida that we 
really appreciate his leadership on this 
bill. He has been very, very helpful in 
getting the Burton-Helms bill through 
the U.S. House of Representatives with 
a veto-proof majority. 


This horrible act that took place this 
weekend to which the gentleman re- 
ferred should eliminate any doubt in 
anybody's mind about the necessity for 
passing this bill and cutting off Cas- 
tro's ability to get hard currency by 
selling confiscated United States prop- 
erty that was owned by Americans in 
Cuba. I cannot stress strongly enough 
the support that the gentleman has 
given and how much I appreciate that. 


The President has now come on 
board, a little late, but we are very 
happy he is on board, and he said he is 
going to support some modification of 
this bill. I hope the President will sign 
the bill in the original form as it 
passed the House. That is the toughest 
bill we are going to have. If he cannot, 
I hope he will at least give us a very 
tough alternative so we can send Cas- 
tro a unified message, and I know my 
colleague wants to do that, that this 
country stands together in opposing 
the human rights violations and the 
travesty that happened down there last 
weekend. 


I want to thank my colleague once 
again for his leadership. 


Mr. DEUTSCH. I see my colleague 
from Florida, the first Cuban-American 
to be a Member of the U.S. Congress, 
the gentlewoman from Florida [Ms. 
ROS-LEHTINEN], is on the floor. Another 
colleague of ours, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LANTOS], who is actu- 
ally a survivor of the Nazi Holocaust, 
who in an official capacity, not spend- 
ing any money but going through the 
U.S. intervention, as opposed to other 
people who visited that country, vis- 
ited that country and met with dis- 
sidents, people tortured. This is a man 
who lived through the pre-Holocaust 
and actual Holocaust time, and de- 
scribed in Cuban, what is going on 
there, as bad as what was going on in 
Germany before the Holocaust. 


So that is the reality of the situation 
on the ground 90 miles from our shore, 
90 miles from my district, and we have 
the ability in this Chamber to change 
that. Hopefully by the end of this week 
we will take an important significant 
step and pass the Helms-Burton bill. 
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PROVIDING FREE AIR TIME TO 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


(Ms. SLAUGHTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call attention to an article in 
this morning’s Washington Post. Al- 
though I cannot say that I have always 
agreed with Fox Broadcasting Co. 
Chairman Rupert Murdoch, I am de- 
lighted that he has endorsed the idea— 
my idea—of providing free TV time to 
political candidates. 

Mr. Murdoch has announced that he 
will give Presidential candidates free 
air time this fall. Last year, I intro- 
duced legislation to provide candidates 
this kind of access to our airways, and, 
to give voters a truer picture of the 
candidates. 

Due to obfuscating and expensive po- 
litical commercials, voters rarely wit- 
ness what candidates truly stand for. 
The time has come to even the playing 
field and provide a mechanism to rid 
our airways of manipulative advertis- 
ing campaigns, and return elections to 
the voters. 

Mr. Murdoch has challenged his com- 
petitors to provide free TV time. I am 
challenging my colleagues to cosponsor 
my bill to ensure that broadcasters 
provide free TV time. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAVEL AND 
TOURISM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, everyone is 
talking about how on the campaign 
trail people are all talking about jobs, 
so I would like to address this issue of 
jobs today in a rational and forthright 
way. 

According to futurist John Naisbitt, 
three industries will drive the global 
economy of the 21st century. They are 
telecommunications, information tech- 
nology, and travel, tourism. 

Rarely does a nation get the chance 
that we have now to reassess and to re- 
structure our public policy approach to 
an industry that is slated to be a force 
of the future. Following the rec- 
ommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Travel and Tourism which 
took place here in Washington last Oc- 
tober, we now have that chance to re- 
shape our approach and our economic 
future with this monumental industry. 

You have heard the statistics before 
on travel and tourism. Did you know 
that travel and tourism employs 204 
million people worldwide? That is al- 
most as many people as we have living 
in the United States, minus California. 
That equals 10 percent of the global 
work force. One out of every 10 people 
around the world works in travel and 
tourism. 
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In the United States alone, travel 
and tourism accounts for 1 out of every 
9 jobs here in America. Tourism pro- 
duces $655 billion in tax revenue. More 
than 10 percent of all capital invest- 
ment worldwide goes into travel and 
tourism. Maybe that is why travel and 
tourism is growing 23 percent faster 
than the world economy. 

America needs a bold agenda for 
change, change not only in the way we 
do business, but in the new way that 
we look at the world. 

Consider for a moment that the sin- 
gle largest global revenue producer for 
individuals and governments, travel 
and tourism, has recently been cut 
from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Just totally cut it out, yet it is 
the No. 1 industry in America for jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, America needs a contin- 
gency plan. The Travel and Tourism 
Partnership Act is that plan. This plan 
allows the United States to compete 
globally for tourism dollars against 
other countries like Canada, Germany, 
Spain, and Australia, who are very so- 
phisticated in this area and are taking 
these foreign tourists and therefore 
these foreign dollars from us. 

Even small countries like Malaysia 
and Tunisia have been spending more 
on travel and tourism year after year 
than we have. Now with the closing of 
the USTTA, U.S. tourism promotion ef- 
forts have dropped to zero. Let me re- 
peat that, zero dollars. Anyone who 
tells you that this is not going to cost 
American jobs is wrong, dead wrong. It 
is going to cost us a lot of jobs. In the 
next 5 years, there will be an increase, 
an increase, of 50 million travelers 
worldwide. This represents thousands 
upon thousands of jobs in America and 
billions and billions of dollars. 

So when people talk to you about 
what is taking place on the Presi- 
dential campaign trail today, people 
talking about jobs, talk to them about 
travel and tourism, because this is 
where the jobs will be in the 1990's and 
the 21st century. This can mean tens of 
thousands of new jobs for American 
workers, but it is not going to happen 
if we in Congress do not have the fore- 
sight and take advantage of this re- 
markable opportunity. 

That is why, as chairman of the 304- 
member Travel and Tourist Caucus, 
the largest in Congress, I introduced 
the Travel and Tourism Partnership 
Act. This act sets forth a complete new 
approach to marketing the United 
States as a foreign destination. Rather 
than just another government-run pro- 
gram, my bill designs a partnership be- 
tween the tourism industry and the 
public sector, a device to carry out a 
more effective marketing plan so we 
can have jobs and dollars in this coun- 


This plan is vital to the United 
States. This is a job creating bill. Vir- 
tually all over the world, and particu- 
larly in the United States, travel and 
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tourism is the predominant industry 
for jobs that our people need. With all 
this potential, the United States is los- 
ing its market share to travel and 
tourism in à growing world market. We 
must stop this trend. 

That is why I am on the floor today, 
to ask you for your help, so that you 
can say you have done something con- 
structive to promote jobs, private en- 
terprise jobs, right here in America. 

This act reflects the recommendation 
of some 1,700 sophisticated travel and 
tourist leaders, as well as local, State, 
and regional tourism officials who par- 
ticipated in the White House con- 
ference. By developing this partnership 
plan, we can create jobs here in Amer- 
ica, keep our main streets alive, and 
pump new tourism dollars into our 
local economies. With one out of every 
nine American workers employed by 
travel and tourism, we cannot afford 
not to take action. Travel and tourism 
is the hidden giant in the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for bold ideas 
in America, and it is time to chart a 
course for the future. I urge all of my 
colleagues to join 172 members who 
have already cosponsored the Travel 
and Tourism Partnership Act. We must 
act, and we must act today. Join us 
and get involved in this blockbuster in- 
dustry of the 1990's and the 21st cen- 
tury. 


RESPONDING TO A DISASTER IN 
POOLVILLE, TX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. PETE GEREN, is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I have the honor of represent- 
ing the tiny community of Poolville in 
Parker County, TX, northwest of Fort 
Worth, TX. Poolville headlined the na- 
tional news last week with grass fires 
that left hundreds homeless and 
charred over 20,000 acres. 

I want to thank the Federal, State, 
and county officials for their dedicated 
work. They responded innovatively, 
quickly, and helped divert what could 
have been an even worse disaster. But, 
above all, Mr. Speaker, I want to com- 
mend the hundreds of volunteer fire- 
fighters who fought the blaze until it 
was finally brought under control, 
fought it well past the point of their 
personal exhaustion, and kept going 
until the job was finished. 

Mr. Speaker, the selfless response of 
the neighbors to the plight of those 
who were the fire victims, neighbors 
from hundreds of miles away gave of 
their time, they gave of their money, 
they gave of their resources, and they 
opened their homes to attend to the 
needs of the fire victims. The response 
was truly an inspiration. 

Mr. Speaker, the Poolville fire was a 
disaster. The human response to the 
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fire to this disaster, was a triumph of 
the human spirit. 
—— 


AN IMPORTANT DAY N THE LIVES 
OF ENSLAVED CUBANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Florida [Ms.  Ros- 
LEHTINEN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, 
certainly today has been a very impor- 
tant day in the lives of the enslaved 
Cuban people, people who daily cry out 
for freedom, for democracy, and for 
justice, because today we are going to 
have the privilege of inviting family 
members of the four pilots who were 
mercilessly cut down, shot down from 
the sky by Fidel Castro with his Migs. 

Together with the chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations, 
the gentleman from New York BEN 
GILMAN and the Western Hemisphere 
Subcommittee chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, DAN BURTON, I 
have invited the family members of the 
four deceased pilots murdered by 
Cuban tyrant Fidel Castro aboara the 
Brothers to the Rescue aircraft to tes- 
tify before à congressional hearing of 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions which will take place this Thurs- 
day, February 29, at 10 a.m. 

I think it is important to put a 
human face on this barbaric act so that 
the international community and 
Members of Congress understand that 
Castro's brutal act will forever leave a 
mark on the loving memories of these 
pilots who gave their lives to help 
bring freedom and democracy to Cuba. 

Today, as I have throughout the 
weekend, I spoke to the father of Mario 
de la Pena, the mother of Carlos Costa, 
to the sister of Armando Alejandre, Jr. 
and with the girlfriend of Pablo Mo- 
rales. And all these individuals have 
been called time and time again in the 
international media as Cuban exiles. I 
think it is important to note that some 
of these individuals were born right 
here in the United States. They are 
U.S. citizens and yet even though they 
were born here, they feel very fervently 
in their hearts that dream for freedom 
and justice to the enslaved people of 
Cuba. 

Many individuals do not know what 
Brothers to the Rescue is. There is a 
humanitarian group that came about 
because they felt great pain when they 
would see their brothers and sisters in 
the high seas being taken over by ei- 
ther the seas or the storms or the 
Sharks in the straits between Cuba and 
Florida. And so these volunteer pilots, 
none of them on any payroll, on their 
own started flying humanitarian mis- 
sions helping our U.S. Coast Guard in 
identifying where these rafters were in 
the high seas. 

They would drop supplies to them, 
such as a bottle of water, perhaps a life 
preserver so that they could continue 
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hanging onto dear life while the val- 
iant members of the U.S. Coast Guard 
would fly out there to retrieve them 
and to be reunited with their loved 
ones. 

We congratulate the U.S. Coast 
Guard for their valiant service, so 
many years of service to our commu- 
nity and this humanitarian effort, and 
they would not be able to do as good a 
job as they had done without Brothers 
to the Rescue. 

This was another routine flight for 
the brothers, yet Castro has incor- 
rectly classified them as interfering in 
his territory, and he sent out his Migs 
and they shot down these two small 
planes, Cessna planes from the sky, 
causing the deaths of what we think is 
the deaths, they have not, their bodies 
have not been recovered in spite of 
many search and rescue missions of the 
Coast Guard, resulting in the deaths of 
these four brave men, some of them, as 
I point out, U.S. citizens. 

Were the Brothers to the Rescue 
planes breaking the law? I think some 
Castro apologists want to keep bring- 
ing that up. I think President Clinton's 
statement, Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher's statements, U.S. Ambas- 
sador Madeleine Albright's statements 
have been very clear and to the point. 
They have said that they were shot 
down in international territory and 
this is an illegal act. These were civil- 
ian, small unarmed planes where they 
clearly identified themselves as such. 
They identified who was in the plane. 
And they have testified, the pilots who 
were there, the eyewitnesses as well as 
U.S. officials, that this was an illegal 
act and totally contrary to what is nor- 
mally practiced by free nations. 

Obviously, Castro likes to prove time 
and time again that he is indeed a 
proud member of that list of the pariah 
states. Along with Congressman LIN- 
COLN DIAZ-BALART, who will be speak- 
ing in just a few moments, we have 
known what Brothers to the Rescue 
was all about. We have known about 
those missions and the community has 
greatly supported them. Jose Basulto, 
the leader of Brothers to the Rescue, 
wil also be with us, Congressman 
DEUTSCH, PETER DEUTSCH spoke today, 
Congressman MCCOLLUM, PORTER GOSS. 
This is à terrible crime that has united 
our community in saying the truth 
that we have known about Fidel Cas- 
tro, that he is a merciless tyrant. 

So although we congratulate Presi- 
dent Clinton for his sanctions, we want 
him to go further with establishing a 
naval blockade, establishing  inter- 
national sanctions against the tyrant. 
We hope to move on legislation to help 
bring those changes about. 


IN SUPPORT OF STRONG ACTION 
AGAINST FIDEL CASTRO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DUNCAN). Under a previous order of the 
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House, the gentlewoman from Florida 
(Mrs. MEEK) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
am one of the gentlewoman from Flor- 
ida, along with my colleagues, ILEANA 
ROS-LEHTINEN and LINCOLN DIAZ- 
BALART. I am privileged to rise in 
strong support of the Helm-Burton bill, 
which I am a cosponsor on, and also I 
signed the Cuban Democracy Act. But I 
did not just sign those bills just for the 
sake of it, Mr. Speaker, I signed on it 
because I believe very strongly in the 
Cuban people and what is happening to 
them in Castro's Cuba. 

From time to time, Mr. Speaker, we 
are called upon to take strong action 
against what we see as something that 
is anti-democratic and in my opinion, 
it is evil. In the past this body took 
strong action, an economic embargo, 
against the evil of apartheid. I strongly 
supported that. Apartheid in South Af- 
rica needed to be released. This coun- 
try and this Congress came to their 
aid. Our efforts were successful, Mr. 
Speaker, and apartheid was ended. 

Only a few months ago I had the 
privilege of greeting the elected presi- 
dent of a free democracy and that is 
South Africa, President Nelson 
Mandela. If it were not for this Con- 
gress, we would not have been able to 
do this. I strongly supported the eco- 
nomic embargo against the military 
thugs who terrorized the nation of 
Haiti. Today Haiti is making strides 
and moving toward democracy. And I 
have had the privilege to greet the 
democratically elected President of 
Haiti. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come that 
we take strong and decisive action 
against Fidel Castro's Cuba. I repeat, it 
is time that we take strong action. I 
am not an expert in foreign affairs. I 
cannot tell this Government what to 
do. But I am making a plea for strong 
action against Castro's Cuba. 

It is always difficult, Mr. Speaker, I 
think, for Americans to truly under- 
stand in a personal way the suffering of 
people in other countries. But I am 
from Miami, Mr. Speaker, which is 
only 90 miles from Castro's Cuba. The 
brutality of the situation in Cuba is 
something we live with every day. We 
see what happens with the Cuban peo- 
ple when atrocities are perpetrated 
against their families who are in Cuba. 
I do not think anyone that hears my 
voice would want this to happen to any 
of their families. 

So many of our constituents have 
fled from Castro's prisons. So many of 
our constituents still have relatives, 
mothers and fathers, brothers and sis- 
ters. I am asking this Congress to take 
that into consideration, to think this 
might be members of their families un- 
dergoing hardship and oppression. 

So many of my constituents have left 
everything they worked for. Whatever 
they had in Cuba, they do not have 
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anymore. So it is important that we 
understand that, Mr. Speaker. Just as 
we helped the people of South Africa 
and the people of Haiti, we must now 
help the people of Cuba in the time of 
their greatest need and in the hour of 
their greatest hope. 

There are those who say that we 
Should invest in Cuba and keep closer 
ties. This is certainly an option but I 
do not believe it would be effective. I 
do not think it will work. Foreign in- 
vestments in Cuba are used to prop up 
Castro, not improve the lives of the 
Cuban people. Castro is desperate, as I 
perceive it, and I get all my informa- 
tion from people in my district. He is 
very desperate for foreign currency and 
he will say and do almost anything to 
getit. He needs that money. But we do 
not forget that there is no meaningful 
economic freedom in Cuba. 

Workers are prevented from organiz- 
ing labor unions, a basic economic 
right we have taken for granted. In 
fact, under Cuban labor laws employees 
are actually assigned by the govern- 
ment, not hired by employers. And for- 
eign trade is a monopoly reserved for 
the privileged friends of the regime. 

I could go on and on, Mr. Speaker, 
telling you the way I feel and the way 
my constituents feel back in Miami. 
How can we talk about investing in a 
regime where workers cannot organize, 
where employees and workers are ex- 
ploited and people are still imprisoned 
for speaking their minds. 

We believe very strongly in the free- 
dom of speech here in this country be- 
cause we have a democracy. If it is a 
Communist regime, we cannot control 
it. Therefore, we must work hard to 
make Cuba into a democracy. 

We have been successful with that, 
Mr. Speaker, all over the world. So we 
must not break our record with Cuba. 
He is clinging to power. I think Cas- 
tro's government is in its death throes, 
but it is going to need the help of the 
United States. The Cuban Liberty and 
Democracy Solidarity Act of 1995 
would tighten this embargo against 
Castro as we did against the corrupt 
governments of South Africa and Haiti. 
I believe it will greatly hasten the fall 
of Castro’s dictatorship. 

Mr. Speaker, I look forward to the 
time in the near future when I can 
greet here in this Capitol the demo- 
cratically elected President of a free 
Cuba as I have greeted others, as I have 
the democratically elected President of 
a free South Africa and a free Haiti. 
They all are in the same situation, gov- 
erned by a dictator. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to throw their strength be- 
hind the Helms-Burton bill. I do not 
care who developed this bill, Mr. 
Speaker. I do not care about the argu- 
ment either in parties or wherever, 
whether this is a bipartisan issue or 
not. But I am saying, everyone who has 
any sense of humanitarian work should 
appeal and do whatever they can to 
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help Cuba. So I urge Members to sup- 
port Cuba. It will someday be free, 
democratically. 


CASTRO’S TYRANNY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. DIAZ- 
BALART] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank from the bottom of my 
heart Congresswoman MEEK and, of 
course, Congresswoman ROS-LEHTINEN. 
I heard also earlier today Congressman 
MENENDEZ and Congressman Goss and 
perhaps I missed others, but I want to 
thank them all for their concern on 
this, about this horrible tragedy that 
occurred on Saturday. There is so 
much to say. I really think it is impor- 
tant to put it in perspective. 

This is connected, this horrible crime 
by Castro, is connected to à crackdown 
that he began on the 15th of February 
against the internal opposition in 
Cuba. Over 130 of the dissident groups 
in Cuba had announced that they were 
going to meet on February 24th, this 
last Saturday, peacefully, and seek 
ways to achieve a democratic transi- 
tion. They even asked Castro for per- 
mission. The answer came in by way of 
a massive crackdown. 

The elected leaders of the opposition 
and most of the delegates who were al- 
ready on their way for the February 24 
meeting were arrested. The chairman, 
the national chairman of this group 
called the Cuban Council, was arrested 
and summarily sentenced to a prison 
term, as was the vice chairman. An- 
other vice chairman, a lady, was ar- 
rested and taken to a hospital for sur- 
gery that the regime called necessary 
surgery. No one has heard yet from her 
since. And as I mentioned, the chair- 
man, Leonel Molejon Almagro was sen- 
tenced to a prison term. His mother 
was able to see him once. He was ar- 
rested on the 15th of February. She 
says she fears that he is receiving elec- 
troshock torture. And Castro wanted to 
send a very strong message, spine 
chilling message to the Cuban people, 
and he did so on Saturday by murder- 
ing Americans who are in unarmed air- 
planes in international waters on the 
high seas. 

Why did he do that? The message is 
clear that Castro is sending to the 
Cuban people. He is saying, if I can kill 
Americans in international waters 
with impunity, imagine what I can do 
to you, the Cuban people. That is the 
message that he is sending. Every once 
in awhile Castro needs a dose of blood 
to scare, terrorize the Cuban people 
and maintain his totalitarian grip. 
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But what we have to ask ourselves is 
to what extent are we going to permit 
and until when are we going to permit 
Castro to act with impunity. Mark my 
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words, Mr. Speaker, if President Clin- 
ton does not make it clear to Castro 
that any further attempts at black- 
mailing the United States will be met 
inevitably with a total blockade of 
Cuba, including oil shipments, mark 
my word we will see in the next hours 
another attempt by Castro to black- 
mail President Clinton. 

Mr. Speaker, Castro’s crimes against 
humanity began at the very beginning 
of his regime in 1959 with show trials 
that seemed, that recalled, the spec- 
tacles of the Roman Coliseum, and the 
crimes continue to this day. In addi- 
tion to the drug trafficking and the 
money laundering and counterfeiting 
and all the crimes that Castro is en- 
gaged in, there are additional crimes 
Mr. Speaker, that clearly qualified as 
crimes against humanity. 

Today I received a message from one 
opponent within Cuba who is not under 
arrest at this time, and his suggestion 
is that we, the United States Govern- 
ment, support the indictment of Castro 
as a war criminal; in other words, for 
crimes against humanity in the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the Hague. 
That would be, Mr. Speaker, the clear- 
est way not only to label Castro as 
what he is, a criminal who engages in 
crimes against humanity, but there are 
few things that could give more hope 
to the Cuban people and hasten the re- 
turn of democracy than to label the 
Cuban tyrant as the war criminal that 
he is. It is necessary, Mr. Speaker, that 
Castro be told in no uncertain terms 
that further blackmail against the 
United States will not be permitted 
and that a blockade will ensue forth- 
with once he begins his campaign of 
blackmail. 

These four young men who were mur- 
dered on Saturday, my personal friends 
and constituents, will never be forgot- 
ten, and their deaths cannot be in vain. 
We cannot permit the Cuban tyrant to 
now appropriate the Florida Straits for 
himself and not only continue with a 
campaign of terror against the Cuban 
people, but act as though he is also the 
ruler and the owner of international 
waters as well. 

President Clinton yesterday an- 
nounced some steps, which we obvi- 
ously thank him for, but they were 
woefully, tragically insufficient. He 
must sanction truly, truly sanction the 
Cuban dictatorship, by supporting our 
Helms-Burton bill, which we are going 
to pass, we are going to pass in Con- 
gress in the next days, and by stating 
clearly that any attempts by Castro to 
blackmail the United States will inevi- 
tably be met with a total unilateral 
American blockade that will hasten 
the collapse of the dictatorship and the 
return of democracy to Cuba. 


THESE MURDERS WILL NOT 
STAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
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12, 1995, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SCARBOROUGH] is recognized for 60 
minutes as the designee of the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank those members from the 
Florida delegation, the gentlewoman 
from Florida [Mrs. MEEK] and of course 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. DIAZ- 
BALART] and the gentlewoman from 
Florida [Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN] and all the 
others that have come to this floor 
today and decided to speak out for free- 
dom and speak out for those very val- 
ues that our Founding Fathers fought 
for over 200 years ago, and now though 
the war for freedom is being waged 
right off our shores, less than 90 miles 
away from the United States of Amer- 
ica. All I can say is this: 

As Mrs. LINCOLN stated before, we 
have had Castro send a strong message. 
It is time for America to send a strong 
message to Fidel Castro and let him 
know that this will not be permitted to 
stand, let him know that we will not 
allow this senseless slaughter to stand, 
that we will not allow these murders of 
Americans to stand, flying in à Cessn& 
airplane, being gunned down by a So- 
viet MiG. 

Now many of Castro's apologists in 
this country and across the world are 
claiming that these Cessnas may have 
strayed into Cuban airspace. Well, first 
of all the facts show that clearly to be 
false. Fishermen saw the smoke rise 
and saw the wreckage fall, and that 
wreckage fell clearly outside of Cuban 
airspace. But even if those apologists 
wanted to apologize for Castro and 
claim that the wreckage fell within 
Cuban air space, which it did not, still 
it goes so far beyond the normal ac- 
cepted standards of international diplo- 
macy and behavior to have Soviet MiG 
jets gun down unarmed Cessna air- 
planes that it clearly shows that Cas- 
tro is a war criminal and should be 
treated as such. 

I am going to be flying down to the 
area this weekend, and I certainly in- 
vite any other members of the Florida 
delegation to join in, if they wish. As a 
member of the Committee on National 
Security and as a member from Florida 
of the Committee on National Secu- 
rity, I think it is important that we go 
there, see exactly what happened and 
ask the difficult questions, and I am 
going to be calling for hearings. Hope- 
ful we can get a field hearing in 
Miami at the site of where these planes 
took off and have a hearing to see what 
happened, how it happened, and what 
we can do not only to make Castro pay 
for what he has committed, but more 
importantly, to finally bring down 
after decades of his tyrannical rule a 
government that is illegitimate and is 
the last remaining Communist dicta- 
torship in the Western Hemisphere. 
The fight is for freedom and the fight is 
for American lives, and again it is ex- 
tremely important that we do not let 
these senseless slaughters stand. 
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I, like many others, would like to 
thank the President for stepping for- 
ward and taking the first step yester- 
day by talking about some sanctions, 
which are not sweeping, which do not 
go far enough, but I am hopeful that 
this is merely the President’s first 
step. I think we need to step forward 
with a blockade and let Castro know 
that it will not stand. I think we need 
to sit back and even have our military 
leaders consider selective military 
strikes against military targets, to let 
them know that we will not stand back 
idly and let Americans be killed by a 
hand of a Communist tyrant. I mean, 
what is the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility in the end? 

We have seen an explosion of pro- 
liferation of power coming into Wash- 
ington, DC, but what do our Founding 
Fathers in the Constitution say this 
Federal Government was supposed to 
do first and foremost? It was to protect 
our shores and to protect American 
lives. 

We have lost American lives now, and 
the question is are we going to sit back 
and do nothing, or are we going to re- 
spond in an affirmative manner that 
will make Castro think twice before he 
decides to kill, murder, and maim 
Americans again? I think we have no 
choice. 

The history of Castro, really indeed 
the history of civilization and man- 
kind, shows that the only way to stop 
a tyrant from being a tyrant, the only 
way to stop a bully from being a bully, 
the only way to stop a murderer from 
being a murderer is to step forward 
with strong enough responses to scare 
them from ever doing it again. 

We could go back to the ages of the 
Roman Empire when Julius Caesar put 
down a rebellion and he struck back 
and explained to his generals and said 
why do we not be lenient and let them 
back in. Julius Caesar said we cannot 
do it because the order of our society 
depends on rewarding those who live by 
the accepted norms in our society and 
by punishing those that live outside 
the accepted norms in our society. 
Fidel Castro has shown this past week- 
end with the murder of these four 
Americans that he does not care to live 
within accepted means of behavior and 
to be a member of international civili- 
zation, and he needs to be punished. 

But we do not have to go back to the 
times of the Roman Empire, the times 
of Julius Caesar, to see how this plays 
out. All we have to do is go back to 
1984. Do you remember leading up to 
1984 when Muammar Qaddafi went 
around and took credit for every single 
act of terrorism across the Mideast and 
across the world, in fact? And he took 
credit for it and claimed that he was 
striking back against Americans. Fi- 
nally, in 1984 some American Marines 
were blown up and killed in West Ger- 
many, and at that point President Ron- 
ald Reagan had enough, and he said 
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that it was our responsibility to pro- 
tect the lives of Americans wherever 
they were, either at home or abroad, 
and he went ahead and issued orders 
for a selective military strike against 
one of Qaddafi’s military bases. The 
strike was successful. The military 
base was destroyed. And an interesting 
thing happened, did it not? The next 
time there was a terrorist attack in 
the Middle East, guess who the first 
leader was to step out and say he had 
nothing to do with it? It was Qaddafi, 
because we taught him a very simple 
lesson, and that lesson was that we 
were not going to stand for the slaugh- 
ter of innocent Americans’ lives. 

That is the same message that I am 
pleading with President Clinton that 
he will send to Fidel Castro. 

Of course, earlier this morning the 
United Nations made a pitiful gesture, 
hardly even condemning these sense- 
less slaughters. Not having the courage 
to step forward and call a war criminal 
& war criminal, they merely provided 
some words. But let me tell you some- 
thing, friends. Words are not enough. 
We can talk tough to thugs on the 
street, to bullies in the school yard, 
but unless we step forward with posi- 
tive action and have swift and decisive 
retribution against those who feel free 
to kill Americans in broad daylight, we 
are merely inviting another attack. 

As the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
DIAZ-BALART] mentioned, Castro felt 
he needed to make an example, extract 
some blood, end some lives, to help ex- 
tend his own dictatorship in a country 
that he has run into the ground. 

Communism does not work, it did not 
work for the Soviet Union, it did not 
work for Eastern Europe, and it has 
not worked for Fidel Castro. But un- 
like the Soviet Union, Castro on his 
tiny island has been able to continue to 
beat back the will of free-thinking Cu- 
bans. This past weekend he took it 
upon himself to murder four Ameri- 
cans, and in doing so told America and 
its leaders just how little he feared us. 
It is time we put the fear of God in 
Fidel Castro and let him know that 
this will not stand, and when we hold 
field hearings, hopefully in Miami in 
the coming months on this act, and 
hopefully when we hold hearings up in 
Washington, DC, we will come up with 
a clear set of objectives and a clear 
plan, a clear prescription to rid the 
Western Hemisphere of this disease we 
call Fidel Castro and let him know 
that even if this administration is not 
going to take the steps required to 
bring Castro to his knees to pay for 
these murders, that we in Congress 
have come up with a plan that the next 
administration who comes to Washing- 
ton can pick up and carry through. 

These murders will not stand, and 
they will not stand because the first re- 
sponsibility of this Federal Govern- 
ment under the Constitution given to 
us over 200 years ago was to protect 
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and defend the shores of the United 
States of America, and we will be pro- 
moting freedom and we will be doing 
what our Founding Fathers wanted us 
to do with the most noble tradition of 
Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, 
and all our other Founding Fathers. 
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When I was back this weekend I held 
town hall meetings. Not only were they 
talking about the need to expand free- 
doms in Cuba and across the globe, 
many were talking about the need to 
expand freedom in our own country, in 
our own backyard. The fight is over for 
the United States to conquer the 
world. We are the lone superpower. 
Now it is time, though, for us to take 
care of our own backyard, to take care 
of Castro, and to turn our attention in- 
ward and look at some of the problems 
we are facing in America. 

In fact, at my town hall meetings 
across northwest Florida, I had so 
many people come up and tell me to 
stay the course, to fight for the things 
you fought for in the 1994 election, to 
fight for freedom, to fight for personal 
responsibility, to fight for less govern- 
ment, to fight for less taxes, to fight 
for less regulation, and to fight for 
more freedom. That is what we prom- 
ised to do in 1994 and that is what we 
have done for the past year. 

We lived by a very simple creed. That 
creed was do what our Founding Fa- 
thers told us we were empowered to do 
in the Constitution. During my cam- 
paign and during the campaign of 
many other conservative Republicans 
that were elected to this institution in 
1994, we talked about Madison and Jef- 
ferson and the Constitution. We quoted 
James Madison, one of the three Fram- 
ers of the Constitution, and talked 
about the need to decentralize the Fed- 
eral Government and to empower com- 
munities and empower families and in- 
dividuals. 

James Madison, who was one of the 
three Framers of the Constitution, said 
that we have staked the entire future 
of the American civilization not upon 
the power of government, but upon the 
capacity of each of us to govern our- 
selves, to control ourselves, and to de- 
fend ourselves according to the Ten 
Commandments of God. That was 
about freedom. That is what they were 
fighting about at Lexington, the free- 
dom to get away from a highly central- 
ized, tyrannical dictatorship in Eng- 
land under King George III, the same 
type of centralized government that we 
now see by Castro in Cuba and across 
other parts of the world, in China. 

We also talked about Jeffersonian 
ideals. It was Jefferson who said, The 
government that governs least governs 
best." People respond to that. That is 
what the electoral revolution of 1994 
was about. It was about freedom, free- 
dom to go to work and to make wages 
and work hard to live the American 
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dream and bring those wages home; 
and possibly, after working for many 
years in à business, possibly going out 
and taking the chance of starting your 
own business without interference from 
Washington, DC, and without inter- 
ference from your State capitol. It is 
about freedom. 

Jefferson, he was not saying the gov- 
ernment who governs least governs 
best because he was antigovernment. 
That is an important distinction to 
point out after the tragedies that oc- 
curred in Oklahoma City. Jefferson be- 
lieved in the power of government, but 
he believed in the power of government 
and he believed that the most noble 
thing, the most noble pursuit any gov- 
ernment could pursue was the protec- 
tion of God-given freedoms. That is 
what the Constitution says, that is 
what the Declaration of Independence 
says, and that is what they put into 
practice in the Bill of Rights. 

Many of you, I am sure, have heard 
presidential candidates talking about 
the 10th amendment. Let me tell you 
something; of all the amendments we 
have, the 10th amendment tells us 
what we should do as a Federal Govern- 
ment more than any other amendment. 
Again, this is what we campaigned on. 
The 10th amendment says, All powers 
not specifically given to the Federal 
Government are reserved to the States 
and reserved to the citizens." Is it not 
great that in our Constitution, unlike 
the Soviet Constitution that the Sovi- 
ets lived by for many, many years, that 
we believed that the powers came from 
God to the individual. The Soviets be- 
lieved powers came from the State to 
the individual, so when the Founders 
made the two Constitutions, these God- 
given rights, according to our Found- 
ing Fathers, and I am not being a reli- 
gious extremist here, I am not being a 
fanatic—I can mention the word God in 
this Chamber because I am merely 
quoting what the Founding Fathers 
said—these God-given rights came from 
God above to the individual. The Sovi- 
ets, because it came from the State to 
the individual, felt like they could 
take out those rights at any time. 

Our Founding Fathers gave us a gov- 
ernment to keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out of our way and gave it the 
sole responsibility to protect those 
freedoms and to protect Americans 
across the globe. 

Because of that, when we came to 
Congress we, as freshmen, felt firmly 
committed to those things we cam- 
paigned on, to get the power out of 
Washington, DC, to get the money out 
of Washington, DC, to get the bureauc- 
racy out of Washington, DC, and send 
the money and the power and the au- 
thority back to the States, because the 
Federal Government grew way beyond 
what our Founding Fathers ever envi- 
sioned it would grow. 

What is the first thing we talked 
about? We talked about the need for 
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tax reform. We talked about the need 
to get the Federal Government out of 
our pockets. It was very interesting. If 
you stay in Washington, DC, inside the 
Beltway long enough, a funny thing 
starts happening. Your brain gets 
clouded. You get a brain cloud. It is 
hard to recognize what reality is. 

I will tell you what; back home at 
my town hall meetings, I found out 
what reality was. I found out when a 
young, single father earning less than 
$30,000 said, 

Congressman SCARBOROUGH, please con- 
tinue to fight the administration and the lib- 
eral Democrats in Washington that do not 
want us to get any tax relief. Do not listen 
to them. Please remember who you are doing 
it for. 

I said, Tou know, it is difficult, be- 
cause they are painting this as tax cuts 
for the rich and they are saying that 
we are trying to help out wealthy peo- 
ple." He said, 

You have got to stay the course. I am 
working over 50 hours a week. I have two 
children. I cannot afford health insurance. I 
cannot afford to put any money aside for my 
children’s education fund. I cannot afford to 
pay my bills. And it is because before I get 
the first dime from my paycheck, I am send- 
ing 25 percent of it to Washington, DC. You 
have got to do something to help. 

So I started doing a little bit of re- 
search. I found out something that was 
actually shocking, and went com- 
pletely against the grain of what the 
most liberal Members of Congress and 
the most liberal members of the ad- 
ministration have been telling the 
American people for the past year. I 
found out that these so-called tax cuts 
for the rich and for the wealthy did not 
actually go to the rich and the 
wealthy. CBO scored it this way, that 
89 percent of the tax relief that we 
have put on the table goes to working- 
class families making less than $75,000. 
Let me say that again. It is easy to 
blur the distinctions when you hear 
somebody get up and yell, They are 
giving tax cuts for the rich. Our tax re- 
lief plan, which will help start a proc- 
ess where we will free working-class 
blue-collar families from Federal Gov- 
ernment enslavement, our plan allows 
working class families earning under 
$75,000 to get tax relief. Eighty-nine 
percent of the tax relief in our plan 
goes to working class families. We have 
to keep fighting for that. We cannot 
back down. We cannot be cowed by 
demagoguery. We have to stay the 
course. 

Mr. Speaker, let us talk about the 
impact on American families. It is im- 
portant to recognize that even under 
our plan that people said cut taxes too 
much, that even under our plan reve- 
nue to the Federal Government in the 
next several years is going to be in- 
creasing by 37 percent. Yet we have the 
administration and Members in this 
body say we are cutting taxes too 
much. 

We are not cutting taxes too much. 
The working-class families making less 
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than $75,000 that are getting 90 percent 
of the benefit from this tax cut plan 
are going to be paying 37 percent more 
taxes to the Federal Government over 
the next 7 years. That ain't a tax cut, 
folks. That is not radical. That is pro- 
viding real relief to working class fam- 
ilies. 

Again, we talked about it when we 
talked about what Castro was doing in 
Cuba, squashing freedoms; to a much 
lesser degree, that is what this Federal 
Government has been doing. It has 
been moving towards a centralized Fed- 
eral Government that is trying to take 
freedom away. Our tax relief plan helps 
free working class families from the 
crushing tax burden. 

It is also important to recognize that 
the average middle-class American is 
going to work 50 percent of their time 
to pay off taxes, fees, and regulations 
imposed on them by the Federal, State 
and local governments. That means 
that you work from January 1 to June 
30 for the Federal Government. You do 
not get a cent. When you go to work on 
Monday, you are working for the Fed- 
eral Government. Go to work on Tues- 
day, you are working to pay taxes to 
the Federal Government. When you go 
to work on Wednesday, you work until 
lunch, half of your week, paying taxes, 
fees, and regulations to the govern- 
ment. Let me tell you something, that 
is not the vision that our Founding Fa- 
thers had when they set up this con- 
stitutional Republic over 200 years ago. 

I want to go on and talk about regu- 
lations and the burden that that puts, 
and sort of talk about the debt. But be- 
fore I do, I yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr.  DIAZ- 
BALART], to talk a little more on the 
situation with Cuba. While you were 
away, I was talking about what Ronald 
Reagan did in 1984 in Libya where we 
actually had the courage to strike at 
the heart of the tryant that killed 
Americans back then. 

Let me ask you this, these were your 
friends: Do you not feel that the four 
Americans who were murdered this 
past weekend are every bit as impor- 
tant as those three Marines that were 
murdered in West German that caused 
Ronald Reagan to scramble the jets 
and go over to Libya and strike at the 
heart of the tyrant? 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Yes, Mr. Speak- 
er. I thank the gentleman so much for 
yielding, and I did have the oppor- 
tunity to listen to his very eloquent re- 
marks, as always, but I thank him for 
his words of genuine concern about the 
death of the constituents from my dis- 
trict and the district of the gentle- 
woman from Florida, [Ms. Ros- 


]. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the 
opporunity to put into a little bit ofa 
perspective or context the murders of 
Saturday. As I stated briefly before, it 
was back in December when 130, over 
130 pro-democracy groups in Cuba came 
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together and formed a sort of par- 
liament. The whole gamut of the ideo- 
logical range is represented by what is 
known as the Cuban Council. From 
Christian Democrats and supporters of 
limited government to Democratic 
socilists, the whole gamut of pro-de- 
mocracy people in Cuba came together, 
and they announced to the world that 
they had come together. They have dif- 
ferences, but they came together on 
the concept of elections, democracy, 
respect for human rights, release of all 
political prisoners. They were going to 
meet publicly for the first time. 

They sent a letter to Castro asking 
for authorization to meet, and they did 
that in December. They asked the 
Catholic Church's cardinal in Cuba to 
be present as an observer. They asked 
the Martin Luther King Center for 
Nonviolent Change to also send observ- 
ers. Castro's answer came—that was in 
December—beginning on the 15th of 
February. 

They had said they were going to 
meet on February 24, this last Satur- 
day February 24 is the date in Cuban 
history that is remembered as the be- 
ginning of the war of independence 
against Spain in 1895. So these over 130 
pro-democracy groups said. We want 
to meet on February 24. We want au- 
thorization.“ 

On February 15, Castro began his 
crackdown and arrested the leadership, 
and most of the delegates, some of 
them were already on their way be- 
cause the crackdown began on the 15th, 
but between the 15th and last Saturday 
the crackdown continued. Over 100 of 
these pro-democracy activists were 
thrown in jail. 
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And as I mentioned before, the lead- 
ership, in summary trials, were sen- 
tenced to prison terms. Of the two vice 
presidents, one was already, the vice 
chairmen, the one was already sen- 
tenced to prison, the other one, a lady 
I mentioned before, she was taken to à 
hospital for surgery. I mean, that is 
really Orwellian. 

If ever there is an example of some- 
thing that is from 1984, “The Brave 
New World," the horrible novels about 
the total, all-encompassing totali- 
tarian state, imagine this vice chair- 
man of this pro-democracy umbrella 
group taken to a hospital and given 
some sort of surgery that we do not 
even know what it is, and no one has 
been able to meet with her. The chair- 
man that I mentioned before, he was 
sentenced already to prison, and his 
mom, who had an opportunity to see 
him briefly once, she is convinced that 
he is receiving electroshock torture. 

Now, this has been happening since 
February 15. Note that the Brothers To 
The Rescue, it is a humanitarian group 
of volunteers who fly out of Miami 
looking for refugees to save lives.They 
have flown over 1,800 missions. They 
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have saved thousands of refugees. If 
they see refugees on a raft, they call 
the Coast Guard and they save the 
lives of those refugees. 

Every Saturday, the Brothers To The 
Rescue, they fly missions. It is a stand- 
ard practice for that wonderful human- 
itarian group. Interestingly enough, on 
Friday, February 23, a gentleman who 
had defected from the Cuban Air Force 
less than 2 years ago, and he had gone 
into the base at Guantanamo, he said 
he was a defector, he had volunteered 
during these months that he was in 
Miami at the Brothers To The Rescue 
mission there, and on Friday all of a 
sudden he disappeared. He had gotten 
married, by the way, in Miami and had 
some family there. He disappeared. His 
family did not know where he was. And 
he appears all of à sudden in Cuba. 

So Castro then says, I have got one of 
these pilots from Brothers To The Res- 
cue and they are a terrorist group. So 
this spy have been planted here in the 
United States to infiltrate Brothers To 
The Rescue, and notice what 
premeditation existed with regard to 
this murder. Castro knew that on Sat- 
urdays they fly, that this day, the 24th 
of February, which was a day he is so 
Scared about because it was the begin- 
ning of the pro-democracy conference, 
that there would be à Brothers To The 
Rescue flight, and he, with 
premeditation, decided to knock down 
planes, shoot down planes and kill the 
American citizens on those planes on 
February 24. 

As I stated before, the message is 
clear to the Cuban people. Castro is 
saying, I can act with impunity, not 
only against you, but against Ameri- 
cans. If I can act with impunity 
against Americans, imagine how you, 
the Cuban people, have got to be 
scared. So Castro does that very, very 
purposefully. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. Reclaiming my 
time just for a moment, I think it is 
important because you talk about 
these flights and, again, I have heard 
apologists for Castro, the same people 
who so warmly embraced him back in 
October, basically claiming he was a 
hero when in fact he is the Western 
Hemisphere's own version of a little 
Stalin, these same people are now 
apologizing for Castro, suggesting that 
the murders occurred in Cuban air- 
space. 

I want to just bring up briefly and 
have you discuss this excellent Miami 
Herald article where we actually had a 
fisherman say that the murders oc- 
curred well within international air 
space. Can you talk about that for a 
second? Because this is what I hear on 
talk radio. When I call in, people are 
saying, well, but did they strays into 
the Cuban Air space? Would you mind 
addressing that? 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. 'That is such an 
important issue because, No. 1l, obvi- 
ously even if they had, international 
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law is clear. You do not shoot down un- 
armed civilian aircraft if they happen 
to stray over the territory of a coun- 
try. We do not even shoot down drug 
dealers. I mean, international law does 
not permit you to shoot down a drug 
dealer unless that drug dealer is shoot- 
ing at you or threatening by flying 
over the land that the drug dealer is 
flying over. 

You follow the drug dealer, you tell 
the authorities where they are flying 
to. So they are reported, but you do 
not shoot down even criminals, much 
less unarmed American citizens on a 
humanitarian mission, over 1,800 
flights flown, missions flown, never 
have they carried even a handgun. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. And Castro 
knows that. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Completely, and 
he even had a spy. He even had a spy 
within the organization that the day 
before the murders he took back to 
Cuba, and he had him there for the day 
of the murder saying that he had been 
& pilot for Brothers To The Rescue and 
that they are a terrorist group. It was 
all planned. It was all premeditated. 

You bring up a fascinating article 
that came out today in the Miami Her- 
ald. It so happens there was a fishing 
boat right under the airplane, one of 
the airplanes that was shot down, and 
very near the other one that was shot 
down. It is very interesting about the 
issue of territorial waters which, by 
the way, is irrelevant because they 
could not have shot them down even if 
they had strayed into the territorial 
waters of Castro's Cuba. 

But this fisherman, he said he had 
last checked his coordinates 2 hours be- 
fore the attacks. Back then, he was 
about 12 miles north of Cuba's coast. 
Twelve miles is the international line. 
But it was à clear day, he could see Ha- 
vana. Since then, his boat had cruised 
north for about 2 hours at about 8 
miles an hour. So that is about, you 
are already talking at least 20 miles 
now. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. Right. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. At least 20 miles 
away. At least 8 or 10 miles out of the 
international line. The boat was at 
least, the fisherman says that the boat 
was at least 20 miles off Cuba when he 
saw the planes being shot down. He 
says in your mind, this fisherman, Mr. 
Reilly, says after he got back to the 
United States, because he did not real- 
ize what he had seen, he thought it was 
shooting practice, because he says, in 
your mind, you do not think somebody 
is going to shoot something down with 
people in it. And then he says the boat 
was at least 25 miles off Cuba. “I know 
exactly where we were. It was defi- 
nitely no doubt in international wa- 
ters. They were heading north again 
about two miles away from the wreck- 
age, the first wreckage. Then they saw 
a small, another small white plane cir- 
cle past the north. It was headed north- 
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east. All of a sudden, here comes a jet 
right behind them and I watched this 
missile ignite off his left wing. I start- 
ed counting, one thousand one, one 
thousand two, one thousand three, one 
thousand four. It blew up the second 
plane. It was about 200 feet above the 
water. It tumbled twice and it 
fireballed before it hit the water. You 
could see flames and smoke when it 
hit. I would say the possibility of sur- 
vivors on the second plane as well is 
absolutely zero." 

So we have actually eyewitnesses, as 
also people on a cruise ship saw it from 
a little more distance: Definitely in 
international waters. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. If you could 
yield just for 1 second, you know, I, by 
hearing this account, and it is a 
harrowing account, thinking about a 
Cessna plane flying and a jet firing 
these missiles at him, at a Cessna. I am 
reminded of a common strain that runs 
through the characteristics of most ty- 
rants, people like Hitler and Stalin and 
Castro. They are complete and utter 
cowards, putting a jet up against a 
Cessna unarmed. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Unarmed. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. An unarmed 
Cessna, knowing it is unarmed, know- 
ing the people inside are freedom fight- 
ers, knowing that they have committed 
no acts of violence against Cuba, know- 
ing that they can do nothing to strike 
back and, unfortunately, calculating 
that America’s response is going to be 
weak and tepid. And I think that is 
where hopefully we can come in as a 
Congress and urge the President of the 
United States to do what his duty is 
and send a strong, strong message to 
Castro, letting him know that it will 
not stand. 

Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate so very much the 
gentleman yielding and I appreciate 
my colleague from Florida and his 
leadership, as well as the leadership of 
the gentlewoman from Florida [Ms. 
ROS-LEHTINEN], and the gentlewoman 
from Florida [Mrs. MEEK], in this re- 
gard. I have just arrived and have not 
had an opportunity to come to the 
floor, but I want to make it very clear 
that I support the action as offered by 
LINCOLN DIAZ-BALART and ILEANA ROS- 
LEHTINEN and denounce totally the 
shooting down of unarmed airplanes in 
either Cuban waters or international 
waters. 

I have heard this argument made 
about the planes, where they were shot 
down. I would hate like the dickens to 
feel that an unarmed airplane coming 
into the United States with no obvious 
military mission would be shot down. 
We have forced planes down from Cuba 
into Florida air space without having 
to shoot them down and certainly had 
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the ability to shoot them down. On 
that score, there is no question but 
that the act itself was extremely ruth- 
less, and appropriate action and re- 
sponse should be undertaken. 

I would immediately say that the ac- 
tions taken by the State Department 
and by the President of the United 
States were appropriate for that time, 
but they certainly need to stay in con- 
sultation with those of us and espe- 
cially LINCOLN  DIAZ-BALART and 
ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN, who have a clear 
understanding of the dynamics that are 
involved in trying to eradicate this dic- 
tator. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. Reclaiming my 
time just for 1 minute, I would ask you 
as a judge, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. If you had somebody that owned a 
convenience store and a 6-year-old 
came in and picked up a pack of gum 
and started walking out that door, and 
that convenience store owner had the 
ability to go over and take the gum out 
of that child's hand but instead shot 
him dead with an assault rifle, as a 
judge, would you say, well, this is a 
thief? Even, again, I am saying even if 
they were in Cuban air space, and this 
shows clearly that they were not, what 
would you do as a judge? 

Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. I would 
certainly not condone the overreaction 
of the store owner in your analog. But 
putting this in its proper context, 
there are international laws that coun- 
tries that are decent observe. This was 
an indecent act, and that is putting it 
mildly. 

Ireally appreciate an opportunity to 
intervene in this special order, but I 
just wanted to have it clearly under- 
stood I will have more to say in the ap- 
propriate stages, but I did want it un- 
derstood, certainly by my colleagues, 
where I am coming from. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. I thank the 
gentleman and yield back to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. I was very dis- 
appointed that President Clinton yes- 
terday, when he announced his sanc- 
tions, and it is a separate issue, the 
fact that I think they were woefully in- 
sufficient. But I think that I was very 
disappointed that he never mentioned, 
not once, that the downed airplanes 
were American airplanes and that the 
murdered men within them, the pas- 
sengers, were Americans. 

Not once did he say that. Now, the 
question that I would have for the 
President is because these murdered 
Americans were of Cuban descent, does 
that not make them American? Are 
they not, do they not merit to be called 
American citizens? One of them, my 
good friend Armando Alejandre, he was 
a war hero. He went to Vietnam, two 
tours of duty in Vietnam. Is he not an 
American? The other two Americans 
born in the United States, are they not 
Americans for the President? Why did 
he not even mention once the fact that 
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these airplanes were American air- 
planes in international waters with 
Americans murdered within them? 
That was really insulting that not once 
did the President even choose to call 
them Americans. 

Now, Castro acted with 
premeditation. The fact that he had, he 
withdrew the spy that he had planted 
in Brothers to the Rescue, and to show- 
case him with lies in Cuba the same 
day of the downing of the airplanes and 
the murder of the American citizens, 
that shows the premeditation, the level 
of premeditation by Castro. 

One former military officer who has 
visited Cuba recently was asked by a 
high-ranking general in the Cuban 
Government, what would the Clinton 
administration do if we shot down one 
of those Brothers to the Rescue air- 
planes? And he reported back to War- 
ren Christopher. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. Can you repeat 
that again? When did that happen? : 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Yes, about 4 
weeks ago. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. That is shock- 
ing. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. About 4 weeks 


ago. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. They asked 
what would happen? 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. A delegation of 
former military people who advocate 
getting along with Castro, you know, it 
is a very small group of left-wing 
former military people that are always 
advocating for better relations with 
North Korea, with China, and of course 
they are advocating for better rela- 
tions with Castro, they went to Cuba to 
see the nuclear power plant that Castro 
is building down there and to meet 
with the Cuban officials and General 
del Todo, one of the high-ranking thugs 
around Castro, asked former Admiral 
Carroll what would the United States 
do if we shot down a Brothers to the 
Rescue plane? 
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And Carroll came back, and he told 
Warren Christopher that, so notice how 
Castro has been planning this for 
weeks, if not months. 

Obviously, what he said the other 
day, the message to the Cuban people, 
asIstated before, is if Ican kill Ameri- 
cans with impunity, imagine what I 
can do to you, and the message to the 
Clinton administration is obviously 
clear, no respect, and you know he is 
laughing at the lack of response of the 
Clinton administration. 

But, as you said, if the administra- 
tion will not protect American lives, 
we, in Congress, will. We will pass our 
sanctions bill. We will not permit the 
murder of these U.S. citizens go 
unpunished, and I truly believe that 
the President's measures were woefully 
insufficient. 

I recommended to him before he an- 
nounced his insufficient measures yes- 
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terday that he announce that any fur- 
ther blackmail by Castro, like the im- 
migration blackmail by Castro, like 
the immigration crisis of 1994, will be 
met inevitably and immediately by an 
American embargo of Castro, including 
oil shipments, and mark my words, 
that blackmail is coming unless Presi- 
dent Clinton can change right now his 
course of action and convey clearly to 
Castro that he will face a blockade if 
he threatens the United States once 


again. 

He believes, Castro believes, that he 
can once again terrorize President 
Clinton with blackmail. We, we here in 
Congress, must pass our sanction bill, 
as we will. We certainly hope that we 
can get the support of the President. 
He is moving in our direction but still 
has not supported the House version, 
which is the firm version of the Helms- 
Burton bill, and as I stated before, and 
this idea came from Cuba, from a pro- 
democracy group today, that the 
United States must seek the indict- 
ment of Castro for crimes against hu- 
manity in the international court of 
justice in The Hague. 

There are clearly crimes committed 
in the recent past by Castro, even 
though his crimes began with the show 
trials and the firing squads in 1959, but 
clearly the use of electroshock torture 
on political dissidents like Nujenio 
Lesosa, who has been here in Congress 
with my dear friend, the gentlewoman 
from Florida [Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN], and 
right now today, Colonel Enrique 
Labrada, who has held à prodemocracy 
demonstration in October or November 
of last year, they are receiving electro- 
shock torture. Mr. Labrada is still in 
this day receiving electroshock tor- 
ture. 

The murder of unarmed men, women, 
and children, like in the tugboat that 
was sunk on July 13, 1994, over 20, over 
40 men, women and children, mostly 
children, upon the direct order of Cas- 
tro, that is a crime against humanity. 

The gentlewoman from Florida [Ms. 
ROS-LEHTINEN] and I here have re- 
ceived, we have in our offices a 10-year- 
old boy who came with his parents in à 
small boat and told us how helicopters, 
it was at night; they were saved by the 
fact that it was nighttime, were drop- 
ping these large sandbags on the raft to 
sink the raft. A 10-year-old boy told us 
how he managed to survive that. Of 
course, the February 24, 1996, murder of 
American citizens in international wa- 
ters, those are crimes against human- 
ity that must be punished. 

I know Mr. Clinton may wish he did 
not have to confront the Cuba problem. 
He obviously could like not to have to. 
But he has to protect, he is constitu- 
tionally required to protect, the lives 
of American citizens. It is his constitu- 
tional duty. 

We have got this court of justice in 
The Hague as part of the U.N. struc- 
ture. We pay a lot of U.S. taxpayer dol- 
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lars to maintain it. I think it is the ap- 
propriate forum to discuss these crimes 
against humanity, even if we do not go 
in and arrest them, and I think we 
should. But even if we do not go in and 
arrest them, there can be few things 
that would give more hope and hasten 
more the liberation of Cuba than to 
label through the indictment in the 
international court of justice, Castro 
as the war criminal that he is. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. Reclaiming my 
time, I want to recognize another 
Member from the Miami area in a mo- 
ment. But let me just say, adding to 
what you said, you talked about this 
meeting with Christopher that the in- 
formation that got to Warren Chris- 
topher, and they were asked what 
would happen if we went ahead and 
blew up some of these planes, obviously 
the response was tepid, and let us go 
back through our history not only with 
Castro but, again, American history. 
Look what happened in 1994 when 
North Korea asked what would happen 
if we invaded South Korea. Harry Tru- 
man at the time gave a tepid response, 
and as a result of it, we had the war 
that cost tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican lives. 

We are making the same mistake in 
China right now. We continue to bow 
down to Communist oppression in 
China, and we have done the same 
thing in Cuba over the past 35 years. So 
it is no wonder that Castro feels 
emboldened. I mean, the guy has 
learned over the years that you can 
kick America and they are not going to 
kick back. It goes all the way back to 
the Bay of Pigs, when America did not 
fulfill the duty that it was supposed to 
fulfill, to go in and liberate Cuba then 
and to bring freedom to the islands, 
and it has fast-forwarded to a few 
months ago when they asked what hap- 
pens if we blow up Cessna airplanes. 

I do not want to point fingers, but let 
us get back to what you said. What 
would somebody say in the Clinton ad- 
ministration if somebody from, let us 
say, Bulgaria said, listen, if some peo- 
ple from Kansas are flying across the 
Atlantic Ocean and we decided to take 
them out, what is your response going 
to be? Do you think that they would 
have a tepid response to that? No. They 
are buying into the Castro propaganda 
that this is somehow an arm of some 
militant revolutionary guard. It is 
Americans who have fought for the 
American cause in wars, like you said, 
in Vietnam. They are Americans in 
American planes fighting for a very 
American cause of freedom. 

Bil Clinton's administration, I am 
not pointing directly at Bill Clinton on 
this one, but the administration has 
given à tepid response, and because of 
it four Americans are dead today that 
we, as & country, should have pro- 
tected, and now it is our duty to step 
forward as a Congress and do that. 

I yield to the gentlewoman from 
Florida [Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN]. 
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Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. I congratulate 
our colleague from Florida [Mr. SCAR- 
BOROUGH] for taking the opportunity to 
discuss what we believe is an inter- 
national incident of epic proportions 
that could very well change the nature 
of relations between our countries, and 
we hope that they change in the way 
that will help bring about democracy, 
freedom, and justice to the enslaved 
people of Cuba, who have been under 
the yoke of communism and godless 
communism for over 35 years. 

We have been talking, and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. DIAZ- 
BALART], with his many years of expe- 
rience in this, was talking about the 
crackdown on incidents, the human 
rights violations. We know that if you 
are a person who wants to practice 
your faith, no matter what faith that 
is, if you are in Castro's Cuba, you are 
unable to practice your faith, you are 
unable to worship your God because 
the only God that is allowed to be wor- 
shiped in Cuba is Fidel Castro, and I 
think that that positive change is 
going to come about. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
DIAZ-BALART] has been talking about 
the change that could be possible in 
Cuba without Castro, but certainly 
with Castro there, those changes are 
going to be very difficult to bring 
about. And that is why we saw this as 
a very sad opportunity, but an oppor- 
tunity nonetheless, to bring further 
sanctions, and on this we have a very 
strong bipartisan support, especially in 
our Florida delegation, whether it is 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HASTINGS], who has always been in 
favor of freedom and democracy for the 
enslaved people of Cuba, whether it is 
our colleague, the gentlewoman from 
Florida [Mrs. MEEK], who is always 
there with us, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. DEUTSCH], who has been in 
a leadership position for us, the gentle- 
woman from Florida [Ms. BROWN], in 
fact, if I say all of the names, we will 
be here for a long time because we have 
many wonderful colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle who know and under- 
stand the suffering of the Cuban peo- 
ple. 

But I wanted to have the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. DIAZ-BALART] take 
this opportunity, if I could, to explain 
to the American public what has been 
going on with the nuclear powerplant 
in Cuba and also to talk a little bit 
about the lords intelligence facility, 
which has not been discussed at length, 
which is also a very important element 
of our United States-Cuba relations 
and the Soviet Union, the new Soviet 
Republics are very much tied in. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
DIAZ-BALART], what would you say, 
what is your opinion on those who say 
that we should have a North Korea 
type of solution to the unsafe, dan- 
gerous unsafe nuclear powerplant in 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, those who say we 
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should go in there and help Castro 
build the best darn nuclear powerplant 
that we can get? 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. God save us, God 
saves us, Congresswoman Ros- 
LEHTINEN, from a North Korea solution 
for Castro. The reality of the matter is 
the administration decided when they 
heard North Korea was building some 
nuclear powerplants, maybe they could 
use some of that nuclear power for 
transformation into nuclear weapons. 
They went in and offered $5 billion to 
the North Koreans to build for the 
North Koreans the nuclear powerplants 
with the promise that in 5 years we can 
go and inspect. Now, God save us from 
that solution for Castro, because if 
Castro has been able to, as he has, 
blackmail the United States with refu- 
gees, because that is what he does, he 
has already begun, we will see in the 
next hours, Mr. Speaker, we will see in 
the next hours, I am very confident in 
the next hours we will see again some 
more blackmail using refugees because 
it works for Castro. 

The last time he did it, he got Clin- 
ton to sit down with him, and he no 
longer has the Soviet Union that pro- 
tects him, because the Soviet Union 
had worked out the deal at the end of 
the missile crisis in 1962 where the 
United States committed not only to 
not permit an invasion, to permit any- 
body to do anything against Castro 
from anywhere in the hemisphere. It 
has been comfortable for Castro to rant 
and rave against the United States 
since 1962 with the United States as 
bodyguard. There is no Soviet Union 
now. The Soviet Union collapsed in 
1991, and Bill Clinton got elected in 
1992. Castro no longer has the shield of 
the agreement with the Soviet Union, 
because there is no Soviet Union, but 
he managed to get Bill Clinton to sit 
down at the table and work out a so- 
called immigration agreement with 
him, which is a sword, in effect, over 
the head of President Clinton because 
it can be withdrawn at any time, the 
agreement, and now with sanctions 
that have to come because the Presi- 
dent has a constitutional obligation to 
protect American citizens, with Castro 
I have no doubt he will start trying to 
wield that sword up again, shake that 
sword again, I will send you refugees. 
Tyrants cannot be appeased. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Another thing, 
if I could, a naval blockade which 
would enable no supplies to get to Cas- 
tro, if you could explain how that 
would work. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. With regard to 
your earlier point, which is so impor- 
tant, though, imagine Castro with refu- 
gees has been able to blackmail the 
United States, it is laughable, but it 
happened with refugees, he has been 
able to blackmail the United States, 
and imagine with a nuclear power- 
plant. That is an accident in the mak- 
ing, or an incident in the making, be- 
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cause Castro can say, you know, just 
like he says, what are Castro’s 
codewords for every time he threatens 
Clinton with an immigration crisis, I 
cannot control my borders." Well, 
imagine, I cannot control my safety 
of my nuclear powerplant,” imagine 
that. And that is now, that is some- 
thing that could affect the lives of peo- 
ple in half of this hemisphere if he cre- 
ates an incident with a nuclear power- 
plant. So we cannot, because of na- 
tional security concerns, permit a nu- 
clear powerplant to be built in Cuba 
during the dictatorship of this mad- 


man. 

I think what we need to do sooner or 
later, I am convinced it is going to 
come anyway, I mean even Neville 
Chamberlain had to confront the ty- 
rant Hitler. If there is anybody in the 
history of the 20th century that did not 
want to have to confront the tyrant 
Hitler, it was Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
I have here Peace for a Generation," 
remember that, Neville Chamberlain, 
when he came back from Munich, Mr. 
Duvalier, the Prime Minister of 
France, if there had ever been a pair of 
tough hawks in this century who did 
not want to have to challenge Hitler, it 
was Duvalier and Chamberlain. Even 
they had to challenge the tyrant Hit- 
ler, and the reality of the matter is 
that President Clinton, whether he 
likes it or not, since Castro does not 
respect him, and the other day he al- 
ready called Warren Christopher a cyn- 
ical liar. I do not think anybody called 
Warren Christopher that, he is such a 
diplomat. Castro called him a cynical 
liar. He is going to continue calling 
Warren Christopher and Clinton and 
everyone else names. We have a report 
of what he called President Clinton. He 
said his knees shake, that is what he 
called President Clinton, his knees 
shake and he has no backbone. That is 
his description in public of President 
Clinton. Sooner or later, since he does 
not respect President Clinton, he is 
going to continue to blackmail and 
continue to blackmail and continue to 
blackmail, and sooner or later the 
American Government is going to have 
to help the Cuban people free them- 
selves of that tyrant, then the Cuban 
Republic will be among the best 
friends, as traditionally they were, of 
the American people and American 
Government, the Cuban Republic, how- 
ever, independent, free, sovereign, and 
democratic. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. I am optimistic 
that day is around the corner, and with 
the help of all the countries joining to- 
gether, we will make that dream of 
freedom a reality for the enslaved peo- 
ple of Cuba. 

Mr. SCARBOROUGH. I thank both of 
you. 

Again, we are going to be going down 
there this Friday, and I am looking for- 
ward to input from all the Florida dele- 
gation and also those who have suf- 
fered under Castro as we try to move 
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the Committee on National Security, 
of which I am a member, to hold hear- 
ings, hopefully, field hearings down in 
Miami, down where the incident oc- 
curred, to see what happened and to 
come up with a strategy to make sure 
that such a disaster never happens 
again. We have no other choice. We 
must stand up to Castro. We must pro- 
tect American lives, and we will do 
that. 

Freedom will come to Cuba, and we 
will win that fight because we have no 
other choice. We are Americans. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DUNCAN). Pursuant to clause 5 of rule I, 
the Chair will now put the question on 
each motion to suspend the rules on 
which further proceedings were post- 
poned earlier today in the order in 
which the motion was entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: H.R. 2196, de novo; and S. 1494, de 
novo. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes 
the time for any electronic vote after 
the first such vote in this series. 


NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY TRANS- 
FER AND ADVANCEMENT ACT OF 
1995 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is on the question de 
novo of suspending the rules and con- 
curring in the Senate amendments to 
the bill, H.R. 2196. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
MORELLA] that the House suspend the 
rules and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments to the bill, H.R. 2196. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Sen- 
ate amendments were concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


—— 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1996 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question de 
novo of suspending the rules and pass- 
ing the Senate bill, S. 1494, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAZIO] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the Senate bill, S. 1494, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Sen- 
ate bill, as amended, was passed. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, and under a previous order of 
the House, the following Members are 
recognized for 5 minutes each. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
STILL VERY MUCH ON THE 
MINDS OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. PALLONE], is recognized for 60 
minutes as the designee of the minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not sure that I will use the entire time, 
but I did want to seek recognition 
today to talk about environmental 
concerns, and particularly to point out 
some of the results of a hearing that 
our Democratic Environmental Task 
Force held yesterday on February 26. 
We had a full, I guess, 2 or 3 hours of 
hearings. We heard from not only the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Babbitt; 
the EPA Administrator, Ms. Browner; 
and also Assistant Attorney General 
Schiffer, but also from a distinguished 
panel of citizens from around the coun- 
try who are concerned about environ- 
mental protection. 

The reason for the task force exist- 
ence and the reason for the hearing 
yesterday was because of our concern, 
Democrats’ concern, that the Repub- 
lican leadership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has essentially used 1995, 
our previous year, in order to try to 
turn back the clock on 25 years of envi- 
ronmental protection in the United 
States. 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
there has been a consensus, a biparti- 
san consensus in Congress, as well as 
with the President, largely with Demo- 
cratic Congresses and mostly with Re- 
publican Presidents, or sometimes 
Democratic Presidents, but in any case 
on a bipartisan basis for 25 years this 
Congress has tried to protect the envi- 
ronment, improve the laws, improve 
enforcement, improve inspections, so 
that polluters, whether they be pollut- 
ers of the air, the water, or our natural 
resources, would have to stop their ef- 
forts to continue the degradation of 
the environment, and if they did not, 
they would be penalized severely, hope- 
fully, for their activities that were det- 
rimental to the environment. 

In fact, in many ways we can hark 
back to the days in the 1970’s, in the 
early 1970’s, when the Environmental 
Protection Agency was created under 
then President Richard Nixon. It was a 
Democratic Congress, but a Republican 
President in 1970 who created the Envi- 
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ronmental Protection Agency. In fact, 
when the first Earth Day was organized 
back in 1970, President Nixon and the 
Republicans in Congress were very sup- 
portive of the efforts to move forward 
on environmental protection. 

But this 25-year consensus, this 25 
years, if you will, prior to 1995, when 
every year stronger environmental pro- 
tection laws were passed and money 
was made available for enforcement 
and inspections for our environmental 
laws, all of a sudden in 1995 this con- 
sensus was broken and we saw the ef- 
fort on the part of Speaker GINGRICH 
and the House Republican leadership to 
roll back environmental protection. 
And whether it was through authoriz- 
ing bills or cutbacks in the budgets for 
these various environmental agencies, 
all of à sudden there was an effort by 
the Republican leadership to change 
this 25-year consensus. 

The reason for that I believe very 
strongly is because of special interests. 
In other words, corporate interests, the 
polluters, if you will, were very much 
behind the Republican leadership in 
saying look, the time has come to turn 
back the clock and we expect you to 
come down to Washington and help us 
to make it easier, if you will, or less 
stringent, with regard to pollution, and 
less stringent regulations and less 
stringent statutes and less money 
available for these agencies to do their 
work was essentially the order of the 


day. 

I feel that it is an obligation, not 
only of the Democrats but also of mod- 
erate Republicans who support the en- 
vironmental protection agenda, to 
point out what is happening and how 
extremist this Republican leadership 
agenda is that seeks to essentially turn 
back the clock on environmental pro- 
tection, because we know that the 
American people consistently support 
strong environmental laws and strong 
enforcement of those environmental 
laws. In fact, a survey was recently 
done, which I would like to point to, by 
American Viewpoint. It pointed out 
that by greater than a 2.1 margin, vot- 
ers have more confidence in the Demo- 
crats than Republicans as the party 
they trust most to protect the environ- 
ment. In fact, it even pointed out that 
55 percent of all Republicans surveyed 
do not trust their party when it comes 
to protecting the environment, while 72 
percent of the Democrats do trust their 
party to protect the environment. 

So the bottom line is that environ- 
mental protection is very much still in 
the forefront of the minds of the Amer- 
ican people. They did not elect a Con- 
gress in 1994, whether it be under the 
Republican majority or Democrats in 
the minority, they did not elect a Con- 
gress with the idea that the leadership 
of the Congress was going to come 
down here and try to turn back the 
clock on environmental protection. 

What I think has been happening 
though is that in 1995, while this effort 
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was going on on the part of Speaker 
GINGRICH and the Republican leader- 
ship, more and more they began to be- 
come aware of the fact that, particu- 
larly toward the end of the year, that 
this was not a popular agenda, that de- 
stroying environmental laws and turn- 
ing back the clock was not something 
the public was responding to in a favor- 
able way. What we see now is an effort 
in some ways by the Republican leader- 
ship to suggest to their Members that 
perhaps they should go slow on this 
agenda, or maybe they should vote for 
the antienvironmental agenda, but not 
give the impression back at home that 
is what they are doing. 

A memo was put out in fact to the 
Republican membership by one of my 
colleagues, the gentleman from Texas. 
Tom DELAY, who is in the Republican 
leadership, on September 29, 1995, and 
what he says essentially is that Mem- 
bers, when they go back to their dis- 
tricts, and we just finished a district 
work period, about 3 weeks when we 
were not in session and we were back 
in our districts and States and congres- 
sional districts, what this memo says 
that Republicans when they go home 
should try to at least give the impres- 
sion to the public and the media that 
they are trying to protect the environ- 
ment, even while they come back here 
and vote very differently. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
DELAY], suggests certain action items 
like tree planting. He suggests that Re- 
publicans should sponsor tree planting 
programs in their districts or partici- 
pate in ongoing tree planting programs 
that would provide Members with 
earned media opportunities. 

He also suggests that perhaps they 
get involved in local schools and meet 
with students to talk about recycling, 
or that perhaps they give out conserva- 
tion awards. He talks about the Teddy 
Roosevelt Conservation Award, because 
as you know, President Teddy Roo- 
sevelt was known very much as an en- 
vironmentalist and was a Republican. 
It says in the memo, using his name, 
consider establishing a yearly Teddy 
Roosevelt Conservation Award for 
someone in your district whose 
achievements exemplify President Roo- 
sevelt’s conservation commitment. 
You can even recognize several award 
winners by establishing a youth award, 
a senior award, or a local business con- 
servation award. 

He goes on to suggest that perhaps 
the Republican Members could go door- 
to-door and hand out tree saplings or 
get involved in park cleanups or be- 
come active in their local zoo. 

I am not saying any of these things 
are bad. I think it is great. I think it is 
great to participate in Arbor Day and 
clean up the local park and certainly 
good to recognize students or seniors in 
the community that are involved in 
conservation efforts and give out the 
Teddy Roosevelt Award. I greatly ad- 
mire President Roosevelt. 
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Again it points out that historically 
conservationism, environmentalism, 
has been bipartisan. But I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the suggestions of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
DELAY], here are really primarily cos- 
metic in an effort to try to give the im- 
pression that Republican Members 
when they are in their districts are en- 
vironmentalists or conservationists, 
but then they come back here and vote 
very much the other way. They vote 
for measures that break down environ- 
mental protection, that turn the clock 
back on the environmental protection 
that we have had for 25 years on a bi- 
partisan basis. 

All of us want more efficient Govern- 
ment. I would venture to say that 
every Member of this House of Rep- 
resentatives would like to see the defi- 
cit reduced and like to see a balanced 
budget, or almost every Member, cer- 
tainly both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. Certainly I share that point of 
view. But I do not believe that in an ef- 
fort to tighten the budget belt, if you 
will, or an effort to reduce the deficit 
and eliminate the deficit and balance 
the budget, that you have to sacrifice 
environmental protection. I would ven- 
ture to say that environmental protec- 
tion more than any other issue, and 
EPA and the agencies and programs in- 
volved in environmental protection, 
more than any other agencies have suf- 
fered severely by the Republican budg- 
et cuts or Republican budget sugges- 
tions. And if you look at the continu- 
ing resolution, the stopgap spending 
bill that we are now operating under, 
at least until March 15, you will notice 
that environmental protection, those 
agencies, those programs involved in 
environmental protection, are cut 
much more severely than almost any 
other agency or any other Federal pro- 
gram, again part of the effort to turn 
back the clock on environmental pro- 
tection, if not through outright repeal 
of our laws, then certainly by cutting 
back on the amount of personnel or the 
money that is available to the agencies 
to do investigations, to do enforce- 
ment, to bring the polluters to justice, 
so-to-speak, and penalize them. 

As you all know, if you have laws on 
the books that are very stringent in 
terms of protecting the environment, it 
does not do much good if you do not 
have personnel to go out and check on 
the polluters, bring them to justice, if 
you do not have the enforcement and 
investigation. There is almost no point 
in having the laws on the books at all. 
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What I wanted to do in some of the 
time that I have allotted to me, I want- 
ed to at least initially give some idea 
in my home State of New Jersey of the 
impact of the Republican budget cuts. 
Then, if I could, I will go through some 
of the data that was provided by some 
of the speakers at our task force hear- 
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ing on Monday that indicates exactly 
how these Republican budget cuts are 
impacting various environmental agen- 
cies. 

As far as my home State of New Jer- 
sey is concerned, one of the major con- 
cerns is the Superfund program. The 
Superfund program is the national haz- 
ardous waste cleanup program. My 
home State of New Jersey has 107 ac- 
tive Superfund sites, which is more 
than any other State. Twelve sites 
have been slated for significant new 
construction, in other words, remedial 
and major removal actions will be shut 
down by the budget cuts that have 
been proposed. 

I am not going to get into all the list 
of the sites. I would like to submit 
them for the RECORD. But the bottom 
line is that we have at least 12 sites 
that would see no remedial action, no 
restoration at all, even though they 
are on the national priority list. 

There are 30 other sites in New Jer- 
sey with ongoing work that will experi- 
ence shutdowns or slowdowns as a re- 
sult of the budget cuts, with various 
impacts. So for these other 30, all the 
work will not stop completely but it 
will be significantly slowed down. For 
example, at the Montclair, Glen Ridge, 
West Orange radium site, the EPA will 
have to stop cleaning up radium con- 
taminated soil in a residential neigh- 
borhood. In disposal sites, buried waste 
containers would continue to leach 
contaminants into groundwater. In ad- 
dition, 34 sites where responsible par- 
ties are performing cleanups could be 
stopped if the region is not provided 
with funds to oversee those cleanups. 

What I am talking about here is the 
fact that under the Superfund program, 
it is only if you cannot find a respon- 
sible party, in other words, a polluter 
that we know caused the pollution to 
take place, that the Superfund or the 
Federal dollars have to be used. In 
most cases, the sites are being cleaned 
up by the polluter, the responsible par- 
ties. And in 34 cases in New Jersey 
alone, where responsible parties are 
performing the cleanups, there will not 
be any kind of Federal oversight of the 
cleanups, which means that essentially 
they could be stopped. If the Federal 
Government cannot go in and see what 
they are doing, they may not, the pol- 
luters may not actually be able to per- 
form the cleanup. 

Separate from the Superfund pro- 
gram, there is an impact of these cuts 
on leaking underground storage tanks. 
This is another Federal program with 
Federal dollars involved. There is a re- 
duction from fiscal year 1995 of about 
$500,000, a half a million dollars, in that 
program which means 278 cleanups will 
not be initiated and 303 cleanups will 
not be completed. So here again an im- 
portant program, underground storage 
tanks, leakage from that, again toxic 
waste, hazardous waste sites that are 
not going to be cleaned up. 
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Very important to the State of New 
Jersey also is the safe drinking water 
program, not just to New Jersey, this 
is important nationally. The EPA esti- 
mates that more than 6 million resi- 
dents of New Jersey are served by 
drinking water systems that violated 
public health standards last year. 
Budget cuts, again the Republican 
budget cuts, will reduce the funding 
available to these communities to im- 
prove their drinking water systems by 
about $5 million. 

Now, an area that I am personally 
very committed to, and it is very im- 
portant to my district, is clean water. 
New Jersey historically has taken a 
major interest in efforts to improve 
our water quality. Historically many of 
its waterways were severely polluted. 
According to the EPA, about 85 percent 
of New Jersey’s rivers and streams are 
too polluted for basic uses like swim- 
ming. The goal of the Clean Water Act 
is fishable, swimmable waters. If you 
cannot achieve those goals, then you 
are not doing your job here in Con- 
gress. 

So we have to try to at least move 
forward in achieving those goals. But 
under the fiscal year 1996 conference 
report, again, the Republican proposal, 
New Jersey stands to lose $52.05 million 
in clean water funding that would help 
stop pollution from getting into the 
State’s waters, lakes, and streams as 
well as in the Atlantic Ocean. This rep- 
resents a 53 percent cut from the fiscal 
year 1995 enacted funding level. 

Also, huge cuts in New York’s waste 
water treatment loans and other clean 
water funding threatens New jersey 
beaches through washups of untreated 
sewage and wastewater. Again, I was 
elected to Congress for the first time in 
1988, after a summer when most of our 
beaches in New Jersey were closed be- 
cause of pollution problems, basically 
debris, medical waste, water quality 
problems that generated primarily 
from north Jersey as well as New York 
City. 

If grants and loans are not available 
to both New Jersey and New York, par- 
ticularly in the northern part of the 
State or the New York metropolitan 
area, then those same pollution prob- 
lems will continue to exist or get 
worse. The consequence of that is that 
maybe not this summer certainly but 
in a few years if the funding is not 
available to upgrade wastewater treat- 
ment to prevent problems related to 
combined sewage overflow, where it 
rains and your storm water and debris 
from your streets get in to basically 
bypass the sewage treatment plant and 
end up into the Hudson and then even- 
tually come down to the coast of New 
Jersey, if those problems now begin to 
be aggravated again because there is 
not enough Federal dollars going back 
to the States for wastewater treat- 
ment, then we could easily see in a few 
years down the road a repeat of some of 
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the beach closings and similar type 
problems that we had in the late 1980’s 
in the State of New Jersey. 

These clean water efforts are not just 
water quality issues. They are obvi- 
ously economic issues because so many 
jobs in the State of New Jersey are de- 
pendent upon clean water for tourism 
during the summer season. In New Jer- 
sey now, tourism is one of the most 
significant industries in the State. So 
it has a major economic impact, mean- 
ing dollars will be lost. The tax dollars 
will not be coming from the Federal 
Government if we do not continue our 
effort to constantly upgrade our sew- 
age treatment systems and effectuate 
clean water. 

The last thing I wanted to talk about 
is enforcement. In New Jersey, essen- 
tially with these Republican budget 
cuts, the environmental cop will be off 
the beat as inspections and enforce- 
ment efforts will be severely curtailed 
on the Republican budget proposal 
which represents a cut of 25 percent 
below the President’s budget request. 
So with regard to enforcement alone, 
we are talking about a 25 percent cut. 

Decreased inspections due to cuts 
create public health threats that would 
have to be addressed by a staff much 
smaller by the budget cuts. And in re- 
gion 2—region 2 for the EPA includes 
New Jersey as well as New York—there 
are reports that as a result of the ongo- 
ing budget problems there is a growing 
backlog of permits which they have 
been unable to process. 

In other words, again, we will not 
even get to the issue of proper enforce- 
ment or inspection because they would 
not even be able to review the whole 
question of permits, discharge permits 
for clean water or permits for any 
other kind of environmental activity. 

I see that one of my colleagues from 
Minnesota is here, Mr. VENTO. I am 
glad that he is joining us here today. I 
would yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and com- 
mend him for his order talking about 
the environment and the effects of the 
curtailment of funding that has per- 
sisted this fiscal year, the fiscal year 
that began October 1. And for 4 weeks 
of that period of time the programs 
that affect the environment, the EPA, 
the Department of Interior, and numer- 
ous other programs that through the 
Department of Commerce, such as 
NOAA and so forth were in shutdown. 
There is no funding for them. That was 
& contest because there was a dif- 
ference in priorities, sometimes be- 
tween the House and the Senate, some- 
times within the Senate and the Sen- 
ate and the House and the House, and 
sometimes even with the President 
that did not agree with the actions of 
this Republican-led Congress. So for 4 
weeks, 20 percent of the time, we end 
up spending $1.4 billion in terms of em- 
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ployees wages that could not work. 
But more importantly than that is that 
the cost of that goes well beyond, well 
beyond the dollars spent on the em- 
ployees and the work not accom- 
plished, because as we learned on Mon- 
day, yesterday, the fact was that the 
EPA director, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Justice Department is un- 
able to do its job. It is unable to collect 
the information and the data that they 
need to, for instance, enforce laws that 
deal with clean air, that deal with 
clean water, that deal with toxic sub- 
stances that might be and do occur reg- 
ularly in the environment. 

The fact is that if you have a short- 
fall without funding in the collection 
of the database of information on what 
is happening, that is the first thing 
that will raise reasonable doubt in a 
court of law. I am not an attorney, but 
I do not think it takes an attorney to 
understand the fact that when you 
have holes in your body of knowledge 
and information, that it is impossible 
to bring an action, legally, a legal ac- 
tion to in fact enforce these very, very 
important laws. 

Now, I think that it seems like it is 
almost a prerequisite of all the Mem- 
bers of Congress to attest that they 
are, as & condition of their employ- 
ment, as a condition of their service in 
this body, that they are all avowed en- 
vironmentalists. But there are environ- 
mentalists and there are environ- 
mentalists. There are those that I am 
not so interested in what the nomen- 
clature is that they claim or the iden- 
tity that they claim for themselves as 
I am in what the actions have been in 
this Congress and what the con- 
sequences are. So I think we ought to 
understand that when we defund var- 
ious types of investigatory work, var- 
ious types of legal work that affects 
the environment, that we are actually, 
we are actually in a way repealing the 
very effect of those laws that are so 
important to the protection of our 
health, to our safety, and to the envi- 
ronment. 

This morning I had the opportunity 
to listen to some of the technical ex- 
perts from the Department of the Inte- 
rior, from the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. And last year what happened, in 
1995, is the Congress, through a rescis- 
sion bill, repealed or forbid, put a mor- 
atorium on the listing of threatened or 
endangered species. 

I do not know if the gentleman from 
New Jersey had mentioned that be- 
cause I was on my way to the floor, but 
today we have 243 endangered species 
of plants and animals that are unable 
to be listed. We have done all the work 
on them. We have cooperated with the 
States. We have gone through the sci- 
entific evidence. We have explored all 
the ramifications of it, that is to say, 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service has, 
who are legally charged with this, but 
they cannot list these particular spe- 
cies as to their protection. 
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The general policy, the law signed by 
Richard Nixon in the early 1970s, the 
Endangered Species Act, said that we 
were, as a community, as a Nation, as 
a policy were going to try and protect 
these threatened and endangered spe- 
cies. In addition to that, there are 180 
some other, 182 other candidates spe- 
cies that would be listed. So here we 
have a collection of some 425 species 
that are probable for listing under the 
Endangered Species Act. And by action 
of this Congress, we have unilaterally, 
without a vote on this floor necessarily 
or any other action, just cut off the 
funding so no one can do any listing, 
put à moratorium on it, no funding, no 
listing, put a moratorium on it. 

And the fact is the problems with 
this grew out of the same sort of atti- 
tude in the past administration. The 
then Bush administration had a law- 
suit that was filed on the part of var- 
ious groups that he was not in fact, 
they were not, under then Secretary of 
Interior Manuel Lujan, actually pro- 
ceeding properly with the listing of en- 
dangered species. They agreed, prior to 
the new administration taking power, 
incidentally, that they would acceler- 
ate the rate of listing of endangered 
species. 

So when President Clinton and Sec- 
retary Babbitt took on the responsibil- 
ity of the administration in 1993, they 
already had problems in the sense that 
there was a significant number of spe- 
cies that had not been listed, plants 
and animals, that actually, of course, 
caused some degree of acrimony, be- 
cause it was the sort of fits and starts 
type of effort with people taking their 
own, that is to say, an administration 
taking its political view, its own per- 
sonal view and superimposing it over 
what the normal law should be in 
terms of listing this. 

I think the American people have 
spoken loud and clear with regards to 
their views and the polls, as we read 
them, concerning the environmental 
policies and laws that have been en- 
acted over the past 25 years. I think it 
is patently ridiculous for this Congress 
to try to hide behind the spending bills, 
to fold into them all sorts of changes, 
dramatic changes. They have over- 
reached in terms of the environment. A 
lot of people want to get up and pro- 
claim, as I said, that they are environ- 
mentalists. But when they vote for 
spending measures and policy changes 
inherent in those spending measures, 
or shortfalls, I mean we keep saying 
that most of the damage has not been 
done to the environment. That is not 
correct. If you do not fund these, you 
stop the proper flow of lawsuits. In 
fact, you destroy the data base which 
is necessary for the prosecution of law- 
suits for a long time into the future. 
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So tremendous damage is being done 
by this lack of funding. Of course there 
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are some direct policy implications, as 
I said, with the Endangered Species 
Act. I think on another occasion we 
might want to talk about the so-called 
timber salvage in the clear cutting of 
old-growth forests in the Pacific North- 
west and the types of policies that are 
flowing from that particular law and 
the lack of consideration of forest 
health. I mean, we may want to talk 
about that, but there is enormous dam- 
age that is being done and has been 
done by this Congress because the 
President cannot spend money that he 
is not provided. He cannot move for- 
ward on legislation when there is not 
funding. The Congress is absolutely re- 
sponsible. Congress has a tremendous 
amount of power in terms of the purse 
strings, and my problem with this Con- 
gress is that it is conducting itself in 
an irresponsible way by not funding 
properly the laws that are in place. If 
you want to change the policy, let us 
have a vote on this floor and vote it up 
or down. But to undercut it by not 
funding these particular policies and 
hiding behind that particular artifice I 
think is wrong, I think it is irrespon- 
sible, and I think it is inconsistent 
with the sound policy making that 
should characterize this body. We 
ought to be looking at what the impact 
is on the economy, we ought to be 
looking at what the scientific evidence 
is, we ought to be looking at what is 
morally right or wrong with regards to 
these issues, and we ought to be look- 
ing at what the people we represent 
think, what their views are. All of that 
ought to be considered. 

But that is not what is being consid- 
ered in this instance. What is being 
considered and what is dominating this 
Congress on the environment is an 
overreach, an extremism and anti- 
environmentalism, an attitude of pol- 
icy making by anecdote, by not consid- 
ering properly the issues and how they 
will affect us, and we are having and 
this Congress itself is having an ad- 
verse effect, a very negative effect, on 
what the future or what our role is as 
stewards and what the legacy is that is 
going to be left for future generations 
by destroying our clean water. 

The progress we have made I might 
say has been very grudging, it has been 
expensive, it has been inconvenient. We 
have caused great anxiety because we 
have taken on and tackled these prob- 
lems in past decades, and it was not 
me. I have not been here as long as 
many that came before us, and it has 
been bipartisan, but that is not the 
case in this particular Congress. This 
Congress is ideologically hell bent to 
undercut the environmental progress 
and to serve the needs of special inter- 
ests. 

That is how it adds up, that is the 
bottom line. Look where the money 
goes, look who benefits from these par- 
ticular changes. They are not measures 
to fight the deficit, they are creating 
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an environmental deficit in this coun- 
try that our grandchildren and chil- 
dren will be paying for for a long, long 
time. I think these arguments of bal- 
ancing the budget and claiming that 
they are doing that on less Govern- 
ment—you want less Government, you 
want dirty air, do you want dirty 
water, do you want to destroy the pris- 
tine resources that we have in this Na- 
tion? I think the American public 
would answer that very loudly with a 
no, in the negative, and I think that, I 
hope, this Congress can wake up and 
stop some of the damage that they are 
causing by these shortfalls in terms of 
funding that have persisted and persist 
right now. 

If we do not stop it, we are going to 
see a defunded and a much reduced 
ability of the EPA and the Justice De- 
partment and the others that we 
charge with the responsibility, a much 
reduced ability to carry out that par- 
ticular responsibility, and I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey for asking 
for this special order and for the work 
he is doing on the Task Force on the 
Environment. 

Mr. PALLONE. I want to thank my 
colleague from Minnesota for the 
statement and the comments that he 
made. One of the things that the gen- 
tleman pointed to was the fact that in 
many cases the ideology, if you will, 
that the Republican leadership is ar- 
ticulating really is not true in terms of 
what the actual effect is. I mean one of 
the things that they keep stressing is 
how they have to cut the budget for en- 
vironmental protection in order to save 
money, that somehow that is going to, 
you know, lead to serious deficit reduc- 
tion. and in fact when we look at some 
of the cuts and some of the changes 
that they are proposing, it has just the 
opposite effect. I thought some of the 
strongest testimony at our hearing 
yesterday was by the assistant attor- 
ney general and also by Carol Browner, 
the EPA Administrator, where they 
were pointing out that because of the 
Government shutdowns, because of the 
cutbacks in funding for personnel, that 
they have not been able to basically 
prosecute polluters and collect pen- 
alties that come back as a result of 
successful prosecution, and they have 
not been able to find those who violate 
their permits, and so are actually los- 
ing a tremendous amount of money 
that comes back from the penalties and 
the loss of income that results from 
not getting the penalties and the fees 
from that during this process. 

So I think again one of the purposes 
of our task force is to sort of be a truth 
squad and say, here, look, you are ar- 
ticulating this ideology that you are 
going to save money, but you are real- 
ly not because actually we are getting 
fewer dollars in here, we are not pros- 
ecuting, we are not enforcing the law. 

Mr. VENTO. If the gentleman would 
yield, we are losing the data base in 
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order to successfully prosecute in these 
particular instances, so the $1.4 billion 
lost for 4 weeks, the underfunding; for 
instance, they cannot even send people 
in the field because they do not know if 
they will be able to come back. 

We heard from a third grade student 
yesterday that had asthma that was ef- 
fected by the smog and the other types 
of problems that are occurring in the 
air, and obviously I think that many 
could benefit from listening to that 
child, that kid, that was in fact very 
much affected by the fact that our 
clean air laws are not being permitted 
to function, and it is actually causing 
an adverse effect on his health and his 
ability to in fact participate in sports 
and do a variety of other things. 

So it is not just the technical aspect, 
it is a very human aspect of this, and 
yet there is à sort of a head in the sand 
attitude with regards to this Repub- 
lican leadership of extremism and serv- 
ing the needs of special interests at the 
same time they are undercutting the 
very fundamental basic trust to the 
people we represent. 

Mr. PALLONE. Thank you. I would 
like to yield to the gentlewoman from 
California. 

Ms. PELOSI. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey for yielding and 
thank him also for his strong leader- 
ship on this issue. I am pleased to join 
our colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, [Mr. VENTO], and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
PALLONE] in this special order. 

It is very interesting. I recently just 
had an environment town meeting in 
San Francisco, and it was environment 
and health, and we addressed very di- 
rectly the proposals that are being 
made in this House of Representatives 
that effect the environment and just 
the subject you were talking about and 
how it effects individual health. 

The public is on to this. They are 
very, very interested in what is hap- 
pening here in this House of Represent- 
atives, and they are very concerned 
about the riders that were placed on 
the VA-HUD bill, obviously making 
that complete veto bait for the Presi- 
dent. 

But it is not enough for us just to de- 
feat those riders, however important 
that was, and it took a bipartisan ef- 
fort for us to have a majority vote to 
defeat them. However, many of the 
same Members of this House who voted 
against the riders then went on to sup- 
port the bill, which had huge cuts in 
the EPA budget, thereby tying the 
hands of the EPA to do its job. Now 
certainly if there is any alteration that 
we want to make in regulations, et 
cetera, governing EPA, everything is 
up for discussion, but not serious 
defunding, which says to the EPA, 
well, we would not have the riders but 
you would not have money either to 
enforce it. Right now we are planning 
another meeting about breast cancer 
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and the environment and the relation- 
ship of not having clean air, clean 
water, whatever else. 

I think it is a very explosive issue. As 
I say, the public is very concerned 
about it. It is an environmental issue 
that is distinct from saving certain en- 
dangered species that some think is 
not necessarily important in their 
lives, although we see the connection 
in nature among all of us. 

But these issues of environment and 
health, the EPA budget restrictions on 
enforcement, are issues that are impor- 
tant to our children, and in a Congress 
that talks about values and in a Con- 
gress that talks about our children’s 
future two things are for sure: If we 
want our children to lead healthy lives 
we must make sure they live in a 
healthy environment, and second is we 
are never going to reduce the deficit as 
long as we would allow our environ- 
ment to be polluted, causing illnesses, 
causing cost, and of course reducing 
quality of life. 

One of the reasons many of us are in 
politics is to extend the protection 
that we give our own children as par- 
ents beyond the home, but there is 
only so much we can do, and protecting 
the environment is one thing the 
American people look to government 
to do. It never happened under the 
honor system, and it requires the gov- 
ernment role, government regulation, 
and it calls for a Federal Government 
role so that our entire country is safe- 
guarded. 

With that, I once again want to 
thank the gentleman for his leadership 
on this as well as for holding the hear- 
ings yesterday and his ongoing leader- 
ship on the issue of protecting the en- 
vironment, and if the gentleman is not 
using all of his time, I would like to be 
yielded to again toward the end of his 
remarks. 

Mr. PALLONE. Absolutely, and I 
want to thank the gentlewoman from 
California [Ms. PELOSI] for those re- 
marks, and you know it is interesting, 
because when we had the hearing yes- 
terday Carol Browner, who is the Ad- 
ministrator of the EPA, pointed out 
what difficult choices we are going to 
face over the next few months or the 
next year if the level of spending or the 
budget levels that we are operating 
under now, if this continuing resolu- 
tion were to continue through the end 
of the fiscal year, and she specifically 
said we are talking about the public 
health. 

Again, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. VENTO] talked about en- 
dangered species, and there are obvi- 
ously a lot of natural resource issues 
that we are concerned about, but we 
are specifically talking about public 
health and how it is going to be im- 
pacted, and if I can just briefly men- 
tion, because it really did not get a full 
hearing yesterday, but Browner specifi- 
cally pointed out that under the budget 
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proposed by the Republican leaders the 
American people will be faced with ter- 
rible choices with regard to public 
health issues. She mentioned will the 
EPA set effective standards to control 
Cryptosporidium and disinfection by- 
products in our drinking water, or will 
we set standards that will remove 1 bil- 
lion tons of toxics and other pollutants 
each year from rivers and lakes, stand- 
ards to control water pollution from 
the pulp and paper industry? Will we 
strengthen our standards for protect- 
ing the public from smog and smoke 
particles of air pollution or will we 
issue new standards for industrial toxic 
air pollutants? 

These are standards that they were 
about to embark on in this fiscal year. 
In other words, if they had this level of 
funding that was requested by the ad- 
ministration the EPA would be able to 
move ahead and regulate these indus- 
tries in that fashion and meet those 
standards for public health reasons, 
and she pointed out, for example, that 
with the drinking water standards for 
the Cryptosporidium ard disinfection 
by-products you have associated health 
risk like severe gastrointestinal ill- 
nesses and increased incidences of can- 
cer with the industrial water pollution 
standards for metal products, indus- 
trial laundries, landfills and inciner- 
ators, pollution reduction goals where 
so many millions of pounds per year 
would not be taken out of the environ- 
ment if we do not have the level of 
funding that was requested. 

She talked about with air pollution 
the need to strengthen small particle 
standards. She talked about burning 
diesel fuel, burning garbage, standards 
that were going to be in place for those 
this year, and you have associated 
health risks of eyes, nose and throat ir- 
ritation, respiratory illnesses, in- 
creases in mortality. 

Obviously, I could go on and on with 
this and I would not, but my point is, 
and I think you made the point very 
well, is that we are talking about 
health risks, and that is what this is 
all about. You know the last 25 years, 
when on a bipartisan basis the Con- 
gress and President sought to improve 
and strengthen our environmental pro- 
tection laws and to increase enforce- 
ment, were based primarily on the need 
to protect public health and is cer- 
tainly one of the reasons why life ex- 
pectancy is longer, and now there was 
an article that was in today’s paper 
that said even though people are living 
longer they are also leading healthier 
lives, even when they are senior citi- 
zens, that they, you know, lead much 
healthier lives and are able to function 
in much better ways. 

I am very concerned about the fact 
that what the Republican leadership is 
proposing here in turning back the 
clock on environmental protection is 
really going to have ultimately, if we 
let it happen, a terrible impact on the 
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Nation's health, but hopefully you and 
Iand the rest of us will make the point 
over the next few months so that we 
can prevent this turning back of the 
clock and maybe even get to some pro- 
gressive environmental legislation that 
will improve the public health. 

I would like to yield to the gentle- 
woman from California [Ms. PELOSI] 
now for the additional time that she 
may consume. I know she has some- 
thing about former Governor Brown 
that she would like to say. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and once again want to 
commend him for his leadership on 
this. 

We have talked about the environ- 
ment for many years in the Congress. 
The expression environment and 
health’’ now go hand in hand, as they 
have for a long time, but, as I say, in 
the public’s mind, and I think that if 
the public is mobilized and understands 
what is at risk here, then maybe the 
environment will once again become an 
issue which has bipartisan support, 
protecting the environment has bipar- 
tisan support, and is no longer an issue 
of controversy on the floor of the 
House, and if that is so, it will be in 
due measure, large measure, to your 
hard work on this, Mr. PALLONE, and I 
once again commend you. 
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TRIBUTE TO EDMUND G. PAT“ BROWN 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
grateful to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PALLONE] for yielding time 
to me this evening, as I was not on the 
floor when my 5 minutes came up. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to talk 
about the former Governor of Califor- 
nia. Pat“ Brown. The life of Governor 
“Pat” Brown spanned nearly the entire 
20th century, and made an indelible 
mark on the history of California. 

Born in San Francisco before the 
great quake, Edmund G. “Pat” Brown 
was one of our city’s finest citizens, 
and a leading advocate for progress for 
California. His death last week at the 
age of 90 was eulogized at a San Fran- 
cisco funeral Mass at St. Cecilia with 
the archbishop present, attended by 
Government officials, civic leaders and 
citizens who never ceased to admire his 
awesome tenacity. As a public figure in 
San Francisco, Governor Brown’s leg- 
endary optimism and energy character- 
ized the spirit of his hometown, San 
Francisco. 

Mourners, thousands of mourners, 
joined four generations of the Brown 
family, the Governor’s wife of 65 years, 
Bernice Brown, their four children, 10 
grandchildren, and many of their 13 
great grandchildren in remembering 
the personal qualities that distin- 
guished Pat Brown throughout his po- 
litical career and in his later years as 
& private man. All of these people had 
many stories to tell. In the interest of 
time, I will not go into those stories 
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right now, but they will be stories that 
will be heard over and over about this 
legendary man and his great heart. 

Governor Brown’s generosity and 
warmth emanated from his devotion to 
family. He thrived on the closeness of 
his growing family, champion their 
ambitions, proudly cheered their suc- 
cesses. From the 1970's to the 1990's, he 
campaigned for the two children who 
followed in his political footsteps to 
hold statewide office: his son, as you 
know, Jerry Brown, who served as Sec- 
retary of State and as California Gov- 
ernor, and daughter Kathleen Brown, 
who served as California Treasurer, and 
who won the Democratic nomination 
for the Governor in 1994. 

At the funeral services, though, even 
though ‘‘Pat’’ Brown was a very public 
man, Governor Brown's grandchildren 
ruled the day. They affectionately re- 
called that he loved to do whatever the 
children wanted to do. He loved us, he 
loved politics, he loved California, and 
he loved the law," granddaughter 
Kathleen Kelly said. She told the 
crowd that her grandfather cried with 
joy with learning that she had passed 
her bar exam to join the profession he 
So respected. 

Though 30 years have passed since he 
led our State in the Governor's office, 
Californians are still reaping the bene- 
fits of his bold achievements. His ac- 
complishments were many during his 
years as San Francisco's district attor- 
ney, California's attorney general, and 
the State's Governor for 8 years of tre- 
mendous growth. Californians are par- 
ticularly grateful for the lasting foun- 
dation he built to ensure the excellence 
of California's public system of higher 
education. Former Governor Jerry 
Brown described his father's contribu- 
tion to education as a powerful legacy. 
His death has generated an outpouring 
of condolences and expressions of grati- 
tude from people who credit Governor 
“Pat” Brown for the chance to earn a 
diploma. 

Governor Pat“ Brown set a standard 
for educational opportunity that we, 
his benefactors, must strive to main- 
tain. The State’s universities and col- 
leges were a model for the Nation and 
a cornerstone of the economic prosper- 
ity that California enjoyed for decades. 
Governor Brown created this enduring 
legacy of access to higher learning by 
enjoining all Californians to share his 
enthusiasm for investing in the future. 
The people of our State made that 
commitment under the Governor's 
leadership. Now we can pay tribute to 
his public service by renewing a com- 
mitment to today’s generation of aspir- 
ing students. 

No tribute to Governor “Pat” Brown 
could overlook his dedication to the 
Democratic Party and its principles, 
that is democratic with a capital D. An 
outspoken partisan, he build party loy- 
alty, articulated Democratic values, 
and fully participated in the political 
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battles to determine Democratic lead- 
ership. He was a politician in the most 
admirable sense of the term, believing 
that the true leaders must activate the 
citizenry in order to achieve their 
goals. 

Democrats will miss Governor 
Brown’s presence at State and national 
party gatherings and his abundance of 
options on the pressing issues of the 
day, but the education and economic 
infrastructure for he built for all Cali- 
fornians will live long beyond his time 
among us, and the intangible monu- 
ments to his greatness will always be 
present in his wisdom and vision, in- 
spired by his genuine love of family. 

As his daughter Kathleen described 
her father, he was a man who, for all 
his accomplishments, was a man of a 
singular inexhaustible spirit of love. 
We all will love and long remember and 
respect and admire with great affection 
the legacy and the person that was 
California Governor Pat“ Brown. 

THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN TO REDUCE TEEN 

PREGNANCY 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have a few minutes remaining on my 
time, I believe I have a few minutes re- 
maining on my time, I wanted to asso- 
ciate myself with the time being taken 
by our colleague, the gentlewoman 
from North Carolina, [Mrs. CLAYTON], 
to talk about the promise and poten- 
tial of our young girls growing up in 
our Nation today. These young women 
should have enormous promise and op- 
portunity to succeed and make great 
and positive change in our world. That 
opportunity should not be denied or de- 
terred because of the alarming problem 
of teen pregnancy. There are many 
ways to combat the rising rate of teen 
pregnancy. One is to educate State and 
community decisionmakers about ado- 
lescent pregnancy and its causes. An- 
other is to educate youth about their 
options and possibilities. It is possible 
that many teens would think twice 
about engaging in unsafe sexual activ- 
ity if they were able to gain clear 
awareness of the personal cost and re- 
sponsibilities associated with becoming 
pregnant and raising a child. 

In that spirit, I applaud the efforts of 
the National Campaign to Reduce Teen 
Pregnancy. We should all join with the 
campaign in its goal to take a clear 
stand against teen pregnancy and to 
reduce the teen pregnancy rate by one- 
third by the year 2005. I was proud to 
be one of a large group of Members who 
signed the letter of the gentlewoman 
from North Carolina [Mrs. CLAYTON] to 
President Clinton in support of this 
campaign. 

In the interest of time, Mr. Speaker, 
I will submit the rest of my statement 
for the RECORD, because I took this 
time because it was the time that was 
available, but the gentlewoman from 
North Carolina [Mrs. CLAYTON], is our 
leader on this issue. If there is any 
time remaining, I would like to yield 
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some of it to the gentlewoman from 
North Carolina, in addition to the time 
that she will have on this subject, com- 
mend her for her leadership, and thank 
her for calling us to the floor on this 
subject today. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to talk about prom- 
ise and potential. Young girls growing up in 
our Nation today should have enormous prom- 
ise and opportunity to succeed and make 
great and positive change in our world. That 
opportunity should not be denied or deterred 
because of the alarming problem of teen preg- 
nancy. 

There are many ways to combat the rising 
rates of teen pregnancy. One is to educate 
State and community decisionmakers about 
adolescent pregnancy and its causes. 

Another is to educate youth about their op- 
tions and possibilities. It is possible that many 
teens would think twice about engaging in un- 
safe sexual activity if they were able to gain 
clear awareness of the personal costs and re- 
sponsibilities associated with becoming preg- 
nant and raising a child. 

| applaud the efforts of the national cam- 
paign to reduce teen pregnancy. We all should 
join with the campaign in its goal to take a 
clear stand against teen pregnancy and to re- 
duce the teen pregnancy rate by one-third by 
the year 2005. | was proud to be one of the 
large group of Members who signed Rep- 
resentative CLAYTON'S letter to President Clin- 
ton in support of this campaign. 

| believe that for this campaign to be suc- 
cessful we need to do much more than take 
a firm stand against teen pregnancy. to suc- 
ceed in reducing teen pregnancy, we must 
succeed in fostering the self-esteem of young 
girls and boys. We are responsible to let each 
of them know that there are people who love 
and support them. that love and support does 
not have to come from a child of their own. 
That love is something they can give to them- 
selves—a feeling of self-worth that will allow 
teens to say no in the face of difficult deci- 
sions or pressures to be sexually active. That 
sense of self-worth comes from family, from 
School and from the community. 

Funding for the title X Family Planning Pro- 
gram is also a key component in our fight 
against rising rates of teen pregnancy. Pre- 
venting unintended pregnancies among sexu- 
ally active teens through counseling and edu- 
cation is the highest priority of Federal family 
planning programs. 

Community based teen pregnancy preven- 
tion programs place a strong emphasis on 
avoidance of unprotected sex, or avoidance of 
sex completely during the teen years. The 
community level is where we all need to get 
involved to assist young people through the 
difficult prospect of growing up in this uncer- 
tain world we have made for them. 

We can offer teens activities like summer 
youth employment, like school-to-work pro- 
grams, like after school programs and activi- 
ties. We can encourage them to become in- 
volved in their communities—to volunteer their 
services to help the lives of others, rather than 
creating a life in a difficult environment. 

And we can definitely help by refusing to 
make out-of-wedlock childbirth and pregnancy 
the t in the welfare reform debate. 
Denial of AFDC benefits to unwed adolescent 
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mothers is cruel. This is not the way to deter 
teen pregnancy. This is the way to increase 
the number of poor women and children in this 
Nation. 

We can achieve a significant reduction in 
teen pregnancy the same way we can achieve 
real welfare reform—by offering positive, long- 
term solutions. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from North Carolina 
[Mrs. CLAYTON]. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to thank the gentlewoman for 
joining me. I will have the opportunity 
to address the House for 5 minutes, but 
I think your approach is correct, that 
to indeed approach the community and 
raise their awareness as to their oppor- 
tunity to encouraging young people to 
be positive, and at the same time, we 
provide the young people with the op- 
tion of development skills and life 
skills that they would elect to go for- 
ward with their lives and develop, and 
would not, perhaps, engage in destruc- 
tive behavior. 

I would say part of this is economic, 
and the other is social. All of us have 
the responsibility. Finally, to the ex- 
tent I do have a moment, I would say 
this is not something that Congress 
itself can do, this is something that all 
society has to be part of. I would en- 
courage my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle that this is an opportunity 
where we work can work together. It 
does not make any difference of party 
affiliation or politics or philosophy. I 
think all of us would rather see young 
people develop their skills and be ma- 
ture when they became parents. It 
would give an opportunity for our soci- 
ety to be better. Thank you for allow- 
ing me to participate as well. 

Ms. PELOSI. It is under your leader- 
ship that we are here today. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say that in addition to what the gen- 
tlewoman is saying, we must do all we 
can in succeeding to foster the self-es- 
teem of our young women and actually 
our young men today. We are respon- 
Sible to let each of them know there 
are people who love and support them, 
that love and support does not have to 
come from a child of their own, and 
that love is something they can give to 
themselves, a feeling of self-worth that 
will allow teens to say no in the face of 
great decisions or pressures. That sense 
of self-worth comes from the family, 
from school, and from the community. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, unless the 
gentlewoman from North Carolina 
would like this time, I would like to 
yield back the balance of my time. I 
have spoken on three issues: Support- 
ing the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. PALLONE] on the subject of the en- 
vironment and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO] on the impor- 
tance of the environment to the health 
of the American people; and on the sub- 
ject of teen pregnancy 

In my close, I would like to say, once 
again, thank you to Edmond G. Brown, 
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Junior, for the—Edmond G. Brown, 
"Pat," Senior, for his contribution. I 
know I speak for every member of the 
California delegation when I say to the 
Brown family that we are grateful for 
their unselfishness with Pat“ Brown 
in making him part of our State’s his- 
tory, and his great legacy is one that 
will live for a long time to come, and 
extend on behalf of our delegation con- 
dolences and deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
“Pat” Brown. 
— — — 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania. Par- 
liamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of North Carolina). The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

WELDON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, is it not correct under special 
orders, the individual managing the 
time is supposed to be here in the 
Chamber when the special order is un- 
derway? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is correct, ordinarily, but dur- 
ing the first hour the minority leader 
and the majority leader may reallocate 
the time as they see fit. 

. WELDON. I thank the Speaker. I 
just asked that question in case it 
arises again. We did not object, and I 
would not object, but I just wanted 
that clarified for the RECORD. 


DEMOCRATS CONTINUE TO IGNORE 
IMPENDING  MEDICARE  BANK- 
RUPTCY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RIGGS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Medicare is 
in critical condition. For nearly a year 
now, the President and the liberal 
House Democrats have refused to ad- 
dress Medicare’s impending bank- 
ruptcy. In fact, they have ignored the 
warnings of the Medicare trustees and 
instead demagogued this issue, waging 
a campaign of fear and misinformation. 

When the Republican-led Congress 
sent a bill that passed the House and 
the Senate to the President which 
would have saved Medicare from bank- 
ruptcy and preserved it for future gen- 
erations, the President vetoed the bill. 
Yet, 3 weeks ago yesterday, new evi- 
dence revealed that Medicare is indeed 
going bankrupt faster than the Clinton 
administration admitted. Three weeks 
ago yesterday, there was an article in 
the New York Times, not exactly a 
conservative publication, that said the 
Medicare insurance trust fund lost 
money in 1995. 

This little article reads: ‘‘Medicare’s 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund lost 
money for the first time since 1972, 2 
years earlier than officials in the Clin- 
ton administration had predicted." 
That is what the New York Times re- 
ported, again, 3 weeks ago yesterday. 
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We had projected that 1997 would be 
the first fiscal year with a deficit," 
said Richard S. Foster, chief actuary of 
the Federal Health Care Financing Ad- 
ministration, which runs Medicare. 
“Once the trust fund starts losing 
money, the losses are expected to 
grow," the New York Times reported. 

Then the next day the Washington 
Post reported the following: The 
White House confirmed a report yester- 
day that suggested the Medicare hos- 
pital trust fund may be hemorrhaging 
even faster than previously expected— 
ending fiscal 1995 with a balance that 
was $4.7 billion lower than predicted." 

In April 1995 the Medicare Board of 
Trustees, including three Clinton Cabi- 
net officials and the commissioner, or 
the Director, of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, warned Congress and the 
President that Medicare would be 
bankrupt by the year 2002 unless it 
took steps to preserve Medicare from 
bankruptcy and to reverse the soaring 
spending rate, the exponential spend- 
ing rate path Medicare was on to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Clinton administration, of 
course, tried to sweep these findings 
under the rug. When the President 
spoke to the White House Conference 
on Aging just a month later, in May of 
1995, he never mentioned the Medicare 
trustees' report. Instead, the President 
and the liberal House Democrats spent 
most of last year, and again, the early 
part of this year, blasting Republican 
plans to save Medicare. But as I men- 
tioned earlier, according to the New 
York times, the Clinton administration 
had data as far back as last October 
that indicated that the situation was 
far worse than predicted. 

While the administration had esti- 
mated a projected surplus in the Medi- 
care trust fund of $4.7 billion for 1995, 
in fact the balance in the trust fund 
fell by $35.7 million; as I mentioned, 
the first time since 1972 that the trust 
fund has lost money. So clearly we now 
know Medicare is headed for bank- 
ruptcy even earlier than 2002, and the 
President and the liberal House Demo- 
crats have no plan to save it. 

In fact, they have done virtually 
nothing to address the problem. For 10 
months the President and the liberal 
House Democrats have ignored the 
warnings of the Medicare trustees re- 
garding the system's impending bank- 
ruptcy, and instead they have played 
politics with Medicare, exploiting and 
twisting the issue to deceive and scare 
senior citizens, which is particularly, I 
think, despicable, given the fact that 
so many of our senior citizens are frail 
and elderly and vulnerable, and the 
President has submitted a string of 
budget plans that all fail to, again, 
deal with Medicare's financial crisis. 

Unlike the President and the liberal 
House Democrats, Republicans listened 
to the Medicare trustees' warnings, and 
we passed a plan that would have saved 
Medicare for another generation. 
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Our plan increases Medicare spending 
per beneficiary, per Medicare recipient, 
each year from $4,800 last year to more 
than $7,100 by the year 2002. That is a 
total Medicare spending increase of 62 
percent. So we increased Medicare 
spending, increased Medicare health 
care choices by introducing the con- 
cept of managed care, physician service 
organizations and of medical savings 
accounts, while saving the program 
from bankruptcy. 

Unfortunately, as I mentioned, this 
is the legislation that the President ve- 
toed last November. 

In addition to saving Medicare from 
bankruptcy, we Republicans are taking 
steps to aid senior citizens despite the 
President and the liberal House Demo- 
crats. As part of our Contract With 
America, we repeal the tax increase by 
the Clinton Democrats on social secu- 
rity benefits, a tax increase that takes 
affect on social security beneficiaries 
earning as little as $3,400 per year. We 
offer tax relief for long-term health 
care insurance premiums and a $1,000- 
tax deduction for elder care as part of 
the GOP Balanced Budget Act. Again, 
these are proposals the President ve- 
toed. 

We have passed legislation to in- 
crease the social security earnings test 
so that older Americans can continue 
to work without punitive taxation, and 
we passed a law that the President did 
sign protecting the rights of seniors to 
live in senior-only housing. 

Clearly, colleagues and Mr. Speaker, 
saving Medicare is not one of the Presi- 
dent’s priorities; getting reelected is. 
Rather than preventing or joining with 
us to prevent Medicare’s bankruptcy, 
the President and the liberal House 
Democrats prefer to play politics. They 
seized on this issue to try to win back 
control of the House of Representa- 
tives. They are only interested in using 
this issue, exploiting it for naked polit- 
ical gain. This is a transparent grab at 
political power, regaining political 
power. 

As much as the President would like 
it, Medicare’s problems will not wait a 
minute until after the November elec- 
tion to be solved. We Republicans have 
a plan that will save the system for fu- 
ture generations of senior citizens, and 
the only person standing in the way of 
their health care security, the only 
persons standing in the way of health 
care security for elder Americans, is, in 
fact, President Clinton and the liberal 
House Democrats. 


TEENAGE PREGNANCY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of North Carolina). Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from North Carolina [Mrs. 
CLAYTON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, teen- 
age pregnancy is a condition that can 
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be controlled and prevented in many 
instances. 

Yet, 30 percent of all out-of-wedlock 
births are to teenagers, below the age 
of 20. 

That astonishing reality should be 
alarming to allin Congress. 

No other industrialized nation, with 
a population comparable to the United 
States, has a problem of this mag- 
nitude. 

On the issue of teenage pregnancy, 
we have the dubious distinction of 
leading the world. 

Why, you may ask, is this problem 
out of control? 

Simply put, it is out of control be- 
cause we have not taken steps to con- 
trol it. 

That is changing. 

In January, President Clinton an- 
nounced a bipartisan ‘‘National Cam- 
paign To Reduce Teenage Pregnancy." 

The mission of the campaign is, To 
reduce teenage pregnancy by support- 
ing values and stimulating actions that 
are consistent with a pregnancy-free 
adolescence." 

The goal of the campaign is, To re- 
duce the teenage pregnancy rate by 
one-third by the year 2005.” 

Neither party, nor politics, nor phi- 
losophy should stand against this vital 
mission and this critical goal. 

This is an issue that we should be 
able to work together regardless of our 
party affiliation. The mission is dif- 
ficult, but it can be done. The goal is 
demanding, but it is within our reach. 

As we consider how and where to re- 
duce spending, we must not forget that 
teenage pregnancies cause a heavy bur- 
den on the Federal budget. 

Medicaid funds, food stamps, and 
AFDC funds are especially hard-hit by 
the teenage pregnancy problem. 

If we want to balance the budget, let 
us begin by working to bring some bal- 
ance to the lives of thousands and 
thousands of our teenagers, involved in 
premature childbearing. 

Teenage pregnancies cause a heavy 
burden on society and it robs teenagers 
of their youth and robs their children 
of the benefit of mature parents. 

A recent report to Congress on out- 
of-wedlock childbearing indicates that 
85 percent of all out-of-wedlock births 
are to women over age 25; 35 percent 
are to women 20 to 24 years of age and 
30 percent are to teenagers. 

Thirty percent of all out-of-wedlock 
births are to teenagers. 

One objective of welfare reform, 
shared by both political parties, is to 
reduce teenage childbearing. 

Pending legislation on welfare re- 
form, however, embraces an unrea- 
soned approach to reduce the number 
of out-of-wedlock births, by denying 
cash benefits to unwed teenage moth- 
ers. 

This unreasoned approach is based on 
the perception that the current system 
has failed and contends that any pro- 
posed change, such as denying children 
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food and medical care, must be a good 
change. Thus, those who propose elimi- 
nating welfare benefits to young unwed 
mothers argue that their approach 
can't make matters any worse than 
they already are. 

Change for the sake of change is 
empty. 

We need change, but we need change 
for the better. Such proposals appear 
premised on the belief that if Govern- 
ment ignores teen parents, they will go 
away or get married. 

There is little or no research to sup- 
port such contentions. 

Reason, on the other hand, suggests 
that even if the belief held true for 
some, there would be many young chil- 
dren and mothers left destitute. 

Reducing teenage childbearing is 
likely to require more than eliminat- 
ing or manipulating welfare programs. 

The underlying causes are economic 
and social poverty, lack of education, 
family and community support, adult 
guidance, and violence are all linked 
together. 

These are not problems isolated to 
the very poor, but rather problems that 
cut a wide path across the entire spec- 
trum—very wide and very deep. 

There is considerable evidence that 
life skills training in combination with 
other social prevention programs have 
been very effective with young people 
who use alcohol, drugs, and tobacco 
and engage in other destructive behav- 
ior. 

As a society we must consider an 
array of programs that foster positive 
and responsible development of our 
youth. 


URGING SUPPORT FOR THE 
COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROJECT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. WELDON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WELDON of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning I attended a press con- 
ference held by JIM TALENT and J.C. 
WATTS to announce a community re- 
newal project that will empower low- 
income communities. This bill was for- 
mulated and designed by the commu- 
nities that it will effect. Congress went 
to the community leaders and asked 
them what will help them in their re- 
newal projects. This initiative is what 
came out of those conversations. 

I want to first of all commend JIM 
TALENT and J.C. WATTS for meeting 
with these community leaders and for 
listening to them as they formulated 
the legislation that will help these 
communities to become strong. 

A major component of this empower- 
ment initiative is title II, which allows 
these communities to implement 
school choice. Not surprisingly, most 
of these community leaders made 
school choice a top priority in their 
list of essential components for the re- 
newal of their communities. 
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According to the Center for Neigh- 
borhood Enterprise, 70 percent of low- 
income parents, who were aware of 
School choice opportunities, were sup- 
portive of school scholarships for their 
children. Their No. 1 comment was 
that in order to improve their commu- 
nities, they must be able to have qual- 
ity educational choices for their chil- 


n. 

I'dlike to direct Members' attention 
today’s Washington Times, page A3. 
The Associated Press is calling today 
the super Tuesday of school choice. 
There are à number of school choice 
events happening today. Today in the 
other body, they voted on cloture of de- 
bate on the D.C. appropriations bill 
which includes choice scholarships for 
the low-income students of the District 
of Columbia. Unfortunately that vote 
failed by six votes. 

In Milwaukee, Parents for School 
Choice is defending the Milwaukee plan 
before the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
and in St. Paul, MN, Governor 
Carlson's choice initiative will be de- 
bated. 

In some parts of this great country, 
the state of education continues to 
decay. Despite solutions of more 
money, more bureaucracy, more regu- 
lation, and greater Federal intrusion 
into our schools, we would all agree 
things have gotten worse, not better. 

Our children need the opportunity to 
pursue a good education. If this edu- 
cational opportunity is outside their 
school district, they should have 
chance to take advantage of it and find 
their American dream through quality 
education. 

A good education is a key ingredient 
in ending the cycle of poverty that en- 
traps so many of our Nation’s children. 
This empowerment initiative will lib- 
erate the parents of low-income chil- 
dren to choose a school that meets the 
educational needs of their children. 

Mr. Speaker, the 104th Congress has 
been accused of not looking out for the 
poor and less advantaged, and simply 
being a voice for the rich. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, this bill will dispel that 
myth. In fact, it challenges these crit- 
ics to match their rhetoric with their 
support for this proposal. This bill is 
targeted to the low-income families 
and communities—to the people who 
most need the opportunities of choice 
in education. 

In an article in the Washington 
Times, Carol Innerst reported that pub- 
lic school teachers in troubled urban 
districts are much more likely to send 
their children to private schools than 
other Americans. A surprising 12.1 per- 
cent of all public school teachers and 
administrators send their children to 
private schools. In those public school 
systems considered the worst, an aver- 
age 32 percent of the public school 
teachers and administrators send their 
children to a school outside of the dis- 
trict they work in, frequently to a pri- 
vate school. 
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I want to encourage my colleagues to 
seriously consider supporting the Com- 
munity Renewal Project when it is in- 
troduced on the House floor. It is a 
wonderful project that spans both ideo- 
logical and political platforms. it is a 
bill that well help Americans pursue 
the American dream. 


ILLEGAL CUBAN SHOOTDOWN 
WARRANTS PUNISHMENT OF 
CASTRO, BUT NOT DESPITE 


LONG-TERM UNITED STATES IN- 
TERESTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Cas- 
tro regime has acted in callous viola- 
tion of international law in shooting 
down two defenseless and clearly 
marked civilian aircraft. Whether or 
not the Brothers to the Rescue planes 
strayed into Cuban airspace hardly 
matters. No law permits a military 
fighter plane to shoot down an un- 
armed civilian aircraft. Civilized po- 
ple everywhere are rightly outraged by 
these murders and by the disregard 
that the Castro regime has shown for 
human life and human rights. 

The families of the pilots and crew 
who were killed have our sympathy in 
their tragic loss. These men were dedi- 
cated to a noble goal—freedom for the 
people of Cuba. 

We are told that the Cuban MiG pi- 
lots made no effort to contact the 
Brothers to the Rescue pilots, to make 
the usual warning signals to them, or 
to escort their small airplanes from the 
area before firing on them. All this 
demonstrates a willful failure to follow 
the internationally agreed-upon rules 
for dealing with such a nonthreatening 
approach to national airspace. 

Fidel Castro’s desperate response re- 
flects the nature of his regime. He’s 
again shown us his contempt for inter- 
national law and his need to isolate the 
Cuban people from the world commu- 
nity. 

The steps the President has taken 
constitute, for the most part, a reason- 
able and measured response. The Presi- 
dent has properly sought and won 
international condemnation for an act 
that flouts international law and 
norms. The President also has proposed 
legislation to enable him to use frozen 
Cuban assets to provide compensation 
to the victims’ families. I expect to 
support that proposal. I also think it is 
reasonable to add some restrictions on 
travel at this time. 

The President’s call for expanding 
Radio Marti, however, makes sense if 
and only if Radio Marti is first cleaned- 
up. The problems that have plagued the 
operation of Radio Marti are legion and 
do not reflect well on the management 
of USIA’s surrogate broadcasting pro- 
grams. Now, more than ever, it is es- 
sential that Radio Marti be brought up 
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to U.S. Information Agency standards 
for quality and accuracy of news broad- 
casts. Otherwise, expanding its oper- 
ations will not serve U.S. interests. 

I also do not agree with the President 
that it is in our national interest to 
cozy up to the Helms-Burton legisla- 
tion, even in response to such an offen- 
sive provocation by the Cuban Govern- 
ment. If we tighten the embargo we 
wil only be playing into Castro's 
hands by helping him to keep his peo- 
ple in à state of isolation and depriva- 
tion. As in the case of our other former 
and hold-over adversaries from the 
cold-war era, the best policy for the 
United States to follow, for its own 
self-interested reason and for purposes 
of reforming the political and eco- 
nomic system in Cuba, is à policy of 
tough-minded engagement. 

The murderous attacks on the Broth- 
ers to the Rescue airplanes was an ille- 
gal and outrageous act. It is one for 
which Castro has to be punished. At 
the same time, we should not become 
captive to a limited ideology. Instead 
we should seek constructive ways to 
stand with the Cuban people in their 
struggle for freedom, and to serve the 
enlightened self-interest America has 
in a peaceful transition to political and 
economic freedom in Cuba. 

—————— 


MISSILE DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WELDON] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise this evening to speak, 
perhaps not for an hour but certainly 
for some time, on the issue of missile 
defense and partially in response to the 
administration’s announcement of a 
little over a week ago in regard to 
their missile defense program for this 
fiscal year and the request to Congress 
which we anticipate receiving in the 
next several weeks. 

TRIBUTE TO MCLEAN STEVENSON 

Mr. Speaker, before I get into that, 
let me make a few comments about the 
unfortunate passing during the Feb- 
ruary work period of McLean Steven- 
son. Most of our colleagues in this Con- 
gress and most of the people around 
the country know McLean Stevenson 
as a Hollywood star who made his fame 
primarily through the program 
*"M.A.S.H." 

However, I want to speak briefly 
about McLean Stevenson and his com- 
mitment to fire and life safety issues. 
MoLean Stevenson, at a young age, was 
rescued from a house fire by à group of 
firefighters in his hometown, and be- 
cause of that incident had a lifelong in- 
terest in promoting the welfare of fire- 
fighters in general and promoting the 
issue of fire and life safety. It was not 
until he retired from the M.A.S.H. se- 
ries that he devoted his full time to 
working on these issues. 
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In that context, many of us who are 
involved in the fire and emergency 
services caucus here on the Hill came 
to know McLean Stevenson. For the 
past 3 years he has been a regular 
attendee at our national fire and emer- 
gency services dinner. We have held 
seven of them here in the Nation’s cap- 
ital, and in the last three of those din- 
ners McLean Stevenson was not just an 
attendee but one of our speakers, and 
for the most part one of our most popu- 
lar and funny speakers. He intertwined 
with his humor the basic lessons of life 
safety and concern, the importance of 
installing smoke detectors in individ- 
ual residences and multifamily dwell- 
ings and talked about his effort nation- 
wide to promote these issues to people 
both young and old. 

McLean Stevenson was to have been, 
again, a guest at our dinner at the end 
of April this year, as he was last year 
when we had President Clinton as our 
keynote speaker, and honored the 
Oklahoma City Fire Department for 
their heroic efforts in response to the 
Oklahoma City disaster. 
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Unfortunately, McLean Stevenson 
died on the operating table. He was a 
friend, he was someone who was be- 
loved by the entire fire service of this 
country, and whose true mark in terms 
of his life will be remembered in terms 
of the lives that he helped save by his 
efforts in promoting fire and life safety 
issues. 

So it is with a deep sense of sadness 
that I rise to wish his family well and 
to say that certainly McLean Steven- 
son has left his mark on all of us. At 
our dinner in April we will pay appro- 
priate tribute to our friend McLean 
Stevenson. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise tonight, in addi- 
tion, to respond to the administra- 
tion's press conference of a little over a 
week ago, which in itself was a trav- 
esty. Many of us had been in contact 
with the administration in terms of the 
fiscal year 1997 budget request for mis- 
sile defense and where the priorities 
would be in terms of programs. 

I in fact wrote to both Secretary 
Perry and Deputy Secretary Kaminski, 
as well as to General O'Neill expressing 
my interest in meeting with them be- 
fore any final decisions were made 
from a program standpoint relative to 
missile defense funding for this next 
fiscal year. In fact, that issue was re- 
peated both verbally and in written 
form. 

What really bothered me, Mr. Speak- 
er, was that the administration saw fit, 
Secretary Perry and Dr. Kaminski, to 
hold a press conference at 3 o'clock on 
& Friday afternoon right before a 3-day 
holiday break, giving no advance word 
to Members of Congress except for an 
attempted phone call to myself the day 
before and other senior members of the 
defense committee and a call that I re- 
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ceived on the day of the conference by 
General O'Neill. So there was no at- 
tempt in à bipartisan way to reach out 
to this Congress to work together on 
the issue of missile defense. 

That is especially troubling, Mr. 
Speaker, because the single biggest 
change to the Clinton defense budget 
made by this body and the other body 
last year was in the area of missile de- 
fense. We plussed up the missile de- 
fense accounts by approximately $800 
million because of the threat, both the 
near-term threat and long-term threat. 
We plussed up the national missile de- 
fense accounts, the theater missile de- 
fense accounts, as well as ballistic mis- 
sile defense and Brilliant Eyes, space- 
based sensing program. 

Those changes were made with 
strong bipartisan support in this 
House. In fact, when the bill left com- 
mittee, it had the strongest vote in the 
10 years I have been here, 478 to 3. 
When the bill was brought up on the 
House floor, for the first time in my 10 
years we had 300 Members of the body 
vote in favor of the defense authoriza- 
tion bill, and that is with the signifi- 
cant changes from the Clinton adminis- 
tration relative to missile defense. So 
we thought it would be important to 
establish this new year in a bipartisan 
tone, working with the administration 
to try to find common areas. 

Unfortunately, that did not occur. 
The press announcement that was held 
basically announced this administra- 
tion’s continuing policy to decimate 
defense spending as it relates to mis- 
sile proliferation and the threat of mis- 
sile attack, either accidently or delib- 
erately. The mismatch relates between 
rhetoric and reality, and it is large and 
growing. 

In fact, and I hate to make the state- 
ment on the House floor, but after 
looking at this issue as I have as a 
member of the National Security Com- 
mittee and the chair of the Military 
Research and Development Sub- 
committee, I am firmly convinced this 
administration has no commitment to 
defend America whatsoever and under 
President Clinton never has. Even the 
sacred programs now that the Clinton 
administration said it supported, 
namely the theater missile defense pro- 
grams, have been plundered to pay for 
other modernization needs. 

The outrage here, Mr. Speaker, is 
that we have boxed our Joint Chiefs 
into a corner. As we have decimated 
defense spending, we have driven the 
leaders of each of our services to look 
to cut other areas beyond those pro- 
grams that are important, parochially 
important to their own services. That 
has in fact caused the Joint Chiefs to 
come in and make recommendations, 
to have draconian cuts in the vital pro- 
grams important to our national secu- 
rity from the standpoint of missile pro- 
liferation. 

In addition, the press conference and 
the announcements of the program by 
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Secretary Perry in fact are in major 
violation with the law that this Con- 
gress passed, most specifically section 
234, which provides for specific dates 
relative to theater missile defense sys- 
tems. In fact, we right now on the com- 
mittee are considering whether or not 
to take legal action in suing the ad- 
ministration over these disconnects 
with the law. 

Mr. Speaker, the concern that I have 
is that this administration has just not 
been serious in dealing with the Amer- 
ican people and this body on the grow- 
ing threat that is posted to this Nation 
and other free nations from the threat 
of missile proliferation. That is in spite 
of requests by the leaders of this ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Speaker, also during the Feb- 
ruary break there was an article in the 
Washington Times, which I will include 
as a part of my statement. The article 
that was in the Times, Mr. Speaker, 
cites a letter that was sent, a commu- 
nications by General Luck. General 
Luck, Gary Luck, is our commanding 
officer in Korea. He sent a letter to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Shalikashvili, pleading for an 
enhanced funding profile for the 
THAAD missile defense system. 

Why did he make this plea? Because 
there are serious concerns on his part 
as our commanding officer in South 
Korea relative to the threat posed by 
North Korea as they develop their 
state of the art missile systems, the No 
Dong and the Taepo Dong-I systems. 
These systems are sophisticated and 
pose a real and genuine threat, not just 
to South Korea and our troops in South 
Korea, but in fact as Secretary Deutch, 
the head of the CIA, mentioned in Sen- 
ate testimony last week, even to the 
State of Alaska by the year 2000 and 
beyond. 

General Luck made the case to Gen- 
eral Shalikashvili that we needed to be 
able to deploy at least two batteries of 
THAAD systems at the soonest pos- 
sible time. General Shalikashvili wrote 
back to General Luck, and this article 
which I have asked to put in the 
RECORD has the exact quotations from 
General Shalikashvili, that he is not 
able to fully fund the THAAD Program 
at what they thought was going to be 
the deployment program established 
last year by the Congress, and also a 
priority of this administration, because 
of the budgetary pressures and the 
need to fund other priorities in the 
military. 

So here we have the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Speaker, ac- 
knowledging in a letter to General 
Luck in South Korea that we cannot 
give hem the resources he needs, not 
because they are not warranted, and 
General Shalikashvili even mentions 
he fully supports the THAAD develop- 
ment, but because we have boxed the 
leadership of the military into a corner 
where they cannot fund the most basic 
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priorities, and therefore have to cut 
wherever possible. 

Mr. Speaker, this is outrageous. In 
fact, this communications and this re- 
quest by General Luck and the nega- 
tive response by General Shalikashvili 
reminds me of a situation that oc- 
curred several years ago. That situa- 
tion was when our commanding general 
in Somalia sent à communique back to 
the Pentagon, which ultimately went 
to then Secretary of Defense Les Aspin. 
That communique, Mr. Speaker, said 
that the commanding officer in Soma- 
lia said that he needed additional 
backup support to protect the welfare 
of our troops. 

That request for additional support 
was denied. It was only after 18 of our 
young troops were killed in a massacre 
in Mogadishu that Secretary Aspin 
came up on the Hill along with Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher and 
addressed a bipartisan group of over 300 
Members of the House and Senate as- 
sembled in one of the Capital meeting 
rooms, and under questioning Sec- 
retary Aspin said that he denied the 
additional support for the troops re- 
quested by the command officer in So- 
malia because of the political climate 
in Washington. This is the first time, 
Mr. Speaker, since Vietnam, that we 
have had an administration say that it 
has denied the support to protect 
American troops for a political reason. 

That is exactly what we are seeking 
here in Korea. Our commanding officer 
in South Korea is concerned about the 
safety of our troops. He has commu- 
nicated that to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of staff, and the response 
by the administration is we agree with 
you, we would like to help you, but 
there is just not enough money, so we 
will have to risk the lives of those 
troops in terms of protection from a 
missile attack by the North Koreans. 
Mr. Speaker, that is outrageous. 

Mr. Speaker, during the debate of the 
defense authorization bill last year, we 
went to great lengths to work with the 
administration on missile defense. Mr. 
Speaker, as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Research and Develop- 
ment, I made sure that at every pos- 
sible opportunity we were not forcing 
something down the administration’s 
throat that they could not live with. 

Some in my party, Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, wanted to have language in 
the defense bill that would have imme- 
diately caused a problem with the ABM 
treaty. They wanted multiple site lan- 
guage for deployment of a national 
missile defense system in the bill. I ar- 
gued against that, Mr. Speaker. 

The ultimate compromise bill that 
we presented to the President did not 
contain any language that would have 
violated the ABM treaty. In fact, ev- 
erything we did in our bill, Mr. Speak- 
er, Gen. Malcolm O’Neill, the adminis- 
tration's point person on missile de- 
fense, acknowledged publicly would be 
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in compliance with the ABM treaty. 
But what did President Clinton do 
when he vetoed the bill? He said that 
he had concerns about the possible im- 
pact of our bill on the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, that statement was ab- 
solutely outrageous. What we did in 
the bill is said that we should look to 
those threats that are there now. The 
most immediate threats, Mr. Speaker, 
are those posed by countries that ei- 
ther have the capability now, like 
North Korea and China with the SCSS- 
2 and SCSS-A, that have the potential 
in a few short years to have their mis- 
siles reach the shores of Alaska or Ha- 
waii; or to have the threat posed by the 
Russians aggressively selling off the 
SS-25 architecture, which is currently 
their mainstay in their missile system. 

An SS-25 has a range of 10,000 kilo- 
meters and it is mobilly launched. The 
Russians are now actively marketing 
that system to any nation that will 
buy it as a space launch vehicle. Once 
a rogue nation gets an SS-25, Mr. 
Speaker, without the nuclear tip on it, 
bit perhaps with a chemical, biological 
or conventional weapon, that poses an 
immediate threat to the mainland 
United States for which we have no 
system today that can shoot down one 
of those missiles. The American people, 
when you tell them that, they are 
amazed. They cannot believe that with 
our focus on defending this country, we 
today have no capability to shoot down 
an incoming ICBM. But the fact is, Mr. 
Speaker, we do not. 
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A further outrage is the Russians do. 
Under the ABM Treaty, each of the two 
signatory countries is allowed to have 
an operational ABM system that can 
be operated from a single site. The 
Russians have had an operational ABM 
system around Moscow that protects 80 
percent of their population for the last 
15 years. In fact, Mr. Speaker, the Rus- 
sians have upgraded that system sev- 
eral times. 

When I was in Moscow last month, I 
asked to visit one of the ABM sites. 
They told me if I came back a week 
later, I could visit it, but they would 
not let me visit it the week I was 
there. But we all know and they know 
and acknowledge publicly they have an 
operational ABM system. We do not, 
Mr. Speaker. We do not have an oper- 
ational ABM system. We have no capa- 
bility if, in fact, a rogue nation delib- 
erately or accidentally launches one 
missile aimed at America. 

Now, it doesn’t matter whether it is 
aimed at New York and hits Miami, the 
fact is that we have no protection 
against a rogue launch against this Na- 
tion. Now, the administration said 
they didn’t want to support the bill be- 
cause it would violate the ABM Treaty. 
So we were very careful and we came 
up with provisions in the bill that said, 
OK, two branches of our services today 
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have acknowledged publicly that they 
can build a system compliant with the 
ABM that, in fact, would protect all 50 
States. Nothing in the way of violating 
the ABM Treaty. And that is exactly 
what we called for in the bill. 

It wasn't until after President Clin- 
ton vetoed the Defense authorization 
bill the first time that Mal O'Neill, the 
head of BMDO for the Clinton adminis- 
tration, came out publicly and verified 
what I had been saying all along. And 
that is, yes, the Army has a variant of 
an existing single-site system. And the 
Air Force has a variant of the current 
Minuteman system at Grand Forks, 
ND, that with a modest upgrade over 4 
years can provide a limited protection 
for all 50 States. Totally treaty compli- 


ant. 

Cost? The administration and Presi- 
dent Clinton has railed on about num- 
bers in the $20 and $30 billion range. 
Mr. Speaker, I have had briefings. The 
Army says it can deploy a modified 
system in 4 years for a cost of less than 
$5 billion. The Air Force says they can 
modify the Minuteman, again a single- 
site system, again deployable in 4 years 
for a cost of less than $3 billion. 

Speaker, there you have it. 
Working with the administration’s own 
leadership and the military, we put to- 
gether a scenario where we can protect 
the American people and we can do it 
at a cost of less than $4 to $5 billion 
and deploy it within 4 years. Each of 
those systems would provide a thin 
layer of protection against incoming 
missiles up to 10 with a 90-percent ef- 
fective rate. Today we have no such 
system. And under the administra- 
tion’s revised program, we won’t have a 
system. They are talking about a 3- 
year option and then making a decision 
and maybe 3 years down the road. Mr. 
Speaker, we can't wait 6 years. We 
can’t wait 6 years, Mr. Speaker. 

When the administration finally real- 
ized that we had, in fact, dealt with the 
ABM compliance issue and that we 
had, in fact, offered in our bill lan- 
guage to take existing technology, 
which the Air Force and the Army says 
they can do for the cost that I have 
mentioned, they realized they no 
longer had an ABM issue, even though 
President Clinton got up and said that. 
Everyone who knows the issues tech- 
nically knew that he didn’t know what 
he was talking about, and the ABM 
Treaty was not, in fact, jeopardized by 
our actions in the bill. Even his own 
people said so. So they raised a new 
issue, Mr. Speaker. 

They then said through people like 
Bob Bell for the National Security 
Council at the White House, they said, 
well, there is no threat, we don’t see a 
threat emerging. In fact, for the first 
time since I have been here, they po- 
liticized an intelligence study that was 
released early to minority Members in 
the other body that said that the De- 
fense authorization bill had overstated 
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the threat. Now, that was in early De- 
cember, Mr. Speaker. On December 15— 
actually before December 15, I re- 
quested the briefing, the closed brief- 
ing, security briefing of the NIA, the 
updated assessment from our intel- 
ligence community. 

I was so embarrassed by the briefing 
and so outraged by the lack of depth in 
the briefing, and I had staffers from 
both the National Security Committee 
and the intelligence committee with 
me, that I got up and said to the 
briefer, Dave Lazius from the CIA, that 
it was not worth my time to sit 
through. 

They did not answer the most fun- 
damental questions upon which the re- 
sults of the briefing were based. In fact, 
Secretary Deutch later agreed with me 
the briefing was not what it should 
have been and has asked me to sit 
through a rebrief which I have agreed 
to do. 

Mr. Speaker, the brief, parts of which 
have been leaked to the media, not by 
the Congress but by the administration 
itself, made the case that there is real- 
ly no threat, we don’t have to worry. 

Less than a week after the adminis- 
tration deliberately in a political man- 
ner leaked out parts of that what is 
supposed to be a secret brief on intel- 
ligence relative to the threat from 
rogue nations. Less than a week later, 
the Washington Post, on December 15, 
ran a story. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this story is im- 
portant. It is important because it gets 
to the heart of what we are talking 
about here. The Washington Post story 
documented that the Jordanian intel- 
ligence agency, working with the 
Israeli intelligence agency, had inter- 
cepted a shipment of sophisticated ad- 
vanced accelerometers and gyroscopes. 
Now what is so important about a ship- 
ment of advanced accelerometers and 
gyroscopes? And I can’t divulge the 
exact number. It is a classified number. 
But we know how many were con- 
fiscated in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, those advanced 
accelerometers and gyroscopes were 
going from Russia to Iraq. In fact, that 
is where they were intercepted. Mr. 
Speaker, the items in question can 
only be used for a long-range ICBM. 
Now Mr. Speaker, we have been told 
that there is no threat from a long- 
range intercontinental ballistic missile 
coming from Iraq. Then why would 
there be advanced accelerometers and 
gyroscopes going to Iraq from Russia? 
And should we not question the Rus- 
sians about why this technology trans- 
fer was taking place? Because if, in 
fact, they were taking place, that is a 
violation of the missile control tech- 
nology regime. 

So Mr. Speaker, when I was in Russia 
for a week back in January, on my sev- 
enth trip there, meeting in the Kremlin 
with Yeltsin’s key defense advisers, 
Mr. Kortunov and others and meeting 
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with Ambassador Pickering and our 
staff at the Embassy in Moscow, I 
asked the question, what is the Russian 
response to the technology transfer of 
equipment that can be used for a long- 
range ICBM from Moscow to Baghdad? 
Ambassador Pickering said we haven't 
asked them yet. And the Russians said, 
we don't know what you are talking 
about, even though it was a story in 
the Washington Post, even though we 
had the devices now in our hands since 
they had been confiscated by the intel- 
ligence community in both Jordan and 
Israel, that no one knows about this. 

I can't believe it, Mr. Speaker. Here 
we have a technology transfer that is a 
direct violation of the missile tech- 
nology control regime that only has 
one fundamental end purpose, and that 
is to give the Iraqis the capability for 
the long-range missile that we know 
Saddam has been after for a decade and 
we haven't even asked the Russians 
how it happened. 

Now here is the problem, Mr. Speak- 
er. If those items were stolen from Rus- 
Sia, that is a problem because that 
means the Russians don't have ade- 
quate controls over the advanced tech- 
nology that would help Iraq or another 
nation build a long-range ICBM. But, 
Mr. Speaker, if the Russians did know 
they were being transferred and being 
sold to Iraq, that is a problem because 
that is not allowable under the MTCR. 

And perhaps, Mr. Speaker, that is 
why the administration hasn't asked 
the question. Because this administra- 
tion, back in August and September of 
last year, without a lot of fanfare, very 
quickly, without much attention from 
this Congress, although I asked ques- 
tions of the administration at that 
time, rushed Russia into the MTCR. 
Because they wanted Russia to become 
a player of those countries who would 
abide by the controls put into place by 
the missile technology control regime. 

The problem this administration 
knows, Mr. Speaker, is if they ask the 
question about the technology being 
transferred, they then have no recourse 
but to apply economic sanctions 
against Russia. And if they apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against Russia, that 
means we undermine Boris Yeltsin's 
leadership and perhaps cause turmoil 
inside of Russia and instability in this, 
an election year. 

Mr. Speaker, that is absolutely the 
worst reason not to question the Rus- 
sians about the transfer of technology 
that could ultimately pose a threat to 
our country. And it further undermines 
our confidence in the intelligence com- 
munity assessing for us in a logical 
way without sanitization which is real- 
ly occurring in terms of missile pro- 
liferation and technology proliferation 
around the world. I wrote à three-page 
letter to President Clinton asking him, 
and I would ask unanimous consent at 
this time, Mr. Speaker, to include my 
letter in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection. 

Mr. WELDON of Florida. Asking the 
President some very specific questions 
about the technology transfer and I am 
still waiting for a response 1 month 
later. I also, Mr. Speaker, had a three- 
page letter drafted to the intelligence 
community asking for specific re- 
sponses to questions about the up- 
graded intelligence assessment that 
was used by the minority party in the 
Senate to say we don’t really have a 
threat to worry about. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, some listening to 
this might think well, here is a Mem- 
ber of Congress who only wants to 
stick it in the eye of the Russians, he 
doesn’t really care about relations with 
the former Soviet Union, he just wants 
us to build a bigger and bigger defense 
industrial base. First of all, Mr. Speak- 
er, let me make this point. I have no 
parochial interest in missile defense. 
There were no contractors in my dis- 
trict, I don’t have a military base in 
my district. I do chair the R&D com- 
mittee. 

Let me make one additional point, 
Mr. Speaker. I will match my record on 
Russian-American relations with any 
Member of this body. For the past 3 
years I have cochaired the Russian- 
American energy caucus where I have 
worked with Members of the Russian 
Duma on joint energy deals, two of 
which are now in place, Sakhalin I and 
Sakhalin II with Mobil, Marathon, and 
McDermott Corporations. Western 
companies will invest between $50 and 
$70 billion in Russia to help them de- 
velop their energy resources. We are 
now working on Sakhalin III. In fact, 
the Russian Duma last December 
passed a new production sharing agree- 
ment which will encourage other 
projects of this type to help Russia sta- 
bilize the economy. Just 2 weeks ago, I 
was the only Member of the Congress 
in attendance at a luncheon with Mr. 
Chernomyrdin and the Energy Minister 
from Russia Mr. Shafranik where we 
talked about joint cooperation in 
terms of energy investment. Secondar- 
ily, Mr. Speaker, I work with Russia on 
environmental issues, Nikolai 
Vorontsov, a member of the Duma, has 
chaired the globe task force in Russia 
on environmental issues. I have worked 
with him as a member of globe U.S.A., 
in fact, was in St. Petersburg leading 
the effort on the part of our Navy to 
put funding in to help the Russians 
clean up their nuclear waste in the 
Arctic Ocean and in the Sea of Japan. 
As a member of the National Security 
Commission have fought for the past 
several years to get additional funding 
to help the Russians deal with their 
terrible environmental problems, 
working with Bob Colangelo and 
Vartov to establish joint Russian- 
American energy initiatives. In fact, 
just in December of last year had the 
leading Russian environmental activist 
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in our country testifying before my 
subcommittee on ways that we can 
work with the Russians on environ- 
mental initiatives. Mr. Speaker, we are 
doing a ton of work with the Russians 
on the environment. Mr. Speaker, we 
have also proposed establishing a new 
Russian-American Duma to Congress 
forum. In January of this year when I 
was in Russia, I carried a letter from 
you, Mr. Speaker, which I delivered to 
the new speaker of the Russian Duma, 
Mr. Seleznyov. This letter suggested 
that both speakers should support the 
establishment of a formal process 
where Members of Congress and the 
Duma company meet at least twice a 
year focusing on specific issue areas; 
namely, the environment, energy, de- 
fense, foreign policy, and relations, as 
well as other issues that are going to 
come up in the forefront, like the econ- 
omy, health care, adoption laws, and so 
forth. That letter from you, Mr. Speak- 
er, was delivered to Mr. Seleznyov by 
me. In addition, I met with members of 
the four major political parties in Mos- 
cow to convince them that it was in 
their interest to have more formal re- 
lationships with Members of the Re- 
publican and Democrat Parties in the 
Congress. I met with the Yabakov 
Party, Zhirinovsky’s party, the Com- 
munist Party and Yavlinsky’s party, 
and Mr. Speaker, the response was 
overwhelmingly positive from all of 
them. 

But you know, Mr. Speaker, and we 
expect, by the way the Ambassador, 
the Washington Ambassador from Rus- 
sia will be in my office tomorrow where 
I will meet with him, Ambassador 
Aleksey Arbatov where we will discuss 
the Russian administration, Mr. 
Seleznyov’s response to your letter, 
Mr. Speaker, to establish this new 
forum, as well as your letter also out- 
lining a proposal to establish a direct 
internet linkage where Members of 
Congress and members of the Russian 
Duma can communicate through si- 
multaneous translation in a written 
form back and forth on an instanta- 
neous basis. These are concrete propos- 
als that we have made. These are con- 
crete actions, Mr. Speaker, that we are 
taking on an ongoing basis. Last year I 
have hosted over 100 members of the 
Duma in my office. My goal is the same 
goal as President Clinton and that is to 
build a solid relationship between Rus- 
sia that encourages economic growth, 
that encourages democratization and 
encourages the reforms you have been 
seeing in Russia. But the difference, 
Mr. Speaker—and this is a key dif- 
ference, this administration wants to 
sanitize and ignore the realities of the 
Russian military threat. 
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The key thing that we have to under- 
stand, Mr. Speaker, is that the leaders 
of the Russian military are the same 
leaders who led the Soviet military; 
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they have not changed. They are not a 
part of the reform movement and many 
of the actions being proposed by the 
leadership of the Russian military po- 
tentially pose a threat to this coun- 
try’s security. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Russian peo- 
ple want us to call their military lead- 
ership when things occur which they 
even cannot ask in their own country 
about, yet this administration tends to 
want to put its head in the sand and 
not acknowledge issues that occur like 
the transfer of technology of the 
Acceleramas, like the effects of the 
morale problems in the Russian mili- 
tary, like threats posed by the transfer 
of the SS-25 technology and the threat 
that poses to the United States in 
terms of a rogue nation getting that 
capability. 

It reminds me, Mr. Speaker, the Clin- 
ton's administration policy reminds me 
of my first amendment that I offered 
on the floor of the House in 1987. At 
that time there was a debate in this 
Congress that was going on about the 
ABM Treaty much like there is now, 
and on that debate, Mr. Speaker, the 
liberals were saying that we should ad- 
here to the strictest interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty. My amendment was 
very simple. It said the Russians in 
fact were in violation of the ABM Trea- 
ty because they had installed a large 
fader-phased radar system in a town 
called Krasnoyarsk. My amendment 
passed the House 418 to zero; no Mem- 
ber voted against it. But many of the 
liberals who voted for it stood up on 
this floor, Mr. Speaker, and they said 
it is not an important issue. The Rus- 
sians just built that radar for space 
tracking purposes. They do not plan to 
use it in violation of the ABM Treaty: 
that has never been their intent. It is 
an accidental location. Yes, it is a 
technical violation of the ABM, but it 
does not really matter because it is not 
going to be used for battle manage- 
ment and certainly would not be used 
against the United States. 

That was in 1987, Mr. Speaker. In 
1995, General Voitinsev in the Rus- 
sians' Military Historical Journal was 
interviewed. Now General Voitinsev for 
18 years was the commander of Russian 
air and space defenses for the entire 
Soviet Union. In the interview he was 
asked about Krasnoyarsk radar, Mr. 
Speaker, and in response to the ques- 
tion he said he was ordered to place the 
Krasnoyarsk radar where it was by at- 
that-time General Ogarkov. General 
Ogarkov was ordered to place it there 
by the Politburo, the ruling body in 
the Communist Party and in the Soviet 
Union. So here we have the 18-year 
commander of air and space defense 
command for the Soviet Union now ad- 
mitting in a public record in Russia 
that he was ordered to place the radar 
where it was in direct violation of the 
ABM that would eventually allow the 
Soviet Union to break out of the ABM 
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Treaty and have battle management 
capability that would directly threaten 
the United States. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we have to under- 
stand the context in which the Russian 
military operates. There are some in 
our Congress and there are some in the 
White House who want to do whatever 
they can to bolster up Boris Yeltsin, 
and what I am saying is, Mr. Speaker, 
we have got to be candid and frank 
with the Russians. When they violate a 
treaty, we have got to call them on it. 
When they violate by sending equip- 
ment or technology to Iraq, we have 
got to call them on it. When they want 
to send SS-25 technology out around 
the world as a space launch capability, 
we have got to call them on that. 

Mr. Speaker, that is in our interest 
and it is in the interest of the Russian 
people that we understand what is 
going on and that we want them to be 
as compliant as we expect ourselves to 
be. But Mr. Speaker, that is not hap- 
pening in this administration. This ad- 
ministration wants to lift up the rug, 
bury everything under the rug and say 
du not worry, everything is OK. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not OK, and I am not 
about advocating massive increases in 
funding in these areas. Every dollar 
that we plused up, Mr. Speaker, last 
year was done so with the request of 
Gen. Malcolm O'Neill. General O'Neill 
is President Clinton's point person on 
missile defense. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, General O'Neill 
is retiring this May. Right before our 
break in January I got wind that he 
was retiring. I talked to him, tried to 
convince him to stay on because I have 
confidence in him. I think he is a great 
American and a great leader. I put to- 
gether a letter, Mr. Speaker, asking 
Secretary Perry to reconsider and ask 
General O'Neill to reconsider and stay 
on as head of BMDO. Within 1 hour I 
was able to get 22 Members of this body 
who were the leaders on defense issues 
to sign that letter asking that General 
O'Neil stay on, 12 Democrats and 10 
Republicans. Everyone from JACK MUR- 
THA to FLOYD SPENCE to the key lead- 
ers on both sides of the aisle on defense 
issues signed that letter asking to keep 
General O'Neill on board. Why? Be- 
cause we in a bipartisan way have con- 
fidence in him. he did not do that. He 
decided and announced this past week 
that he is going to retire and I got the 
word, Mr. Speaker, through the grape- 
vine of the Pentagon that the adminis- 
tration, to further downplay the whole 
potential threat for missile defense, 
that they were going to replace Gen- 
eral O'Neill who is a three-star gen- 
eral, with a two-star, and the notion 
was that if Bill Clinton won the elec- 
tion by lowering it to a two-star posi- 
tion there would not be as much visi- 
bility. But if a Republican won the 
Presidential election, then the Penta- 
gon would elevate it back up to three- 
star to give it the visibility it war- 
rants. 
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Mr. Speaker, that is outrageous. 

I will say that when I raised this 
issue with Dr. Kaminski he said he 
would not support that and felt that 
the appropriate level of support that 
has been displayed by General O’Neill 
as a three-star should be continued by 
whoever replaces him. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the turmoil con- 
tinues. The program outlined by this 
administration is not logical, it is not 
based on threat, it is not based on re- 
ality and we are going to counter that 
with every ounce of energy in our bod- 
ies this year, Mr. Speaker. In fact, to- 
morrow we will have our first missile 
defense hearing. Thursday I was sup- 
posed to have General O’Neill come in 
along with the Air Force and the 
Army. Iam still scheduled to have that 
hearing on Thursday, where they can 
talk about their national missile de- 
fense capabilities. But, Mr. Speaker, 
unfortunately I heard in a phone call 
from General O’Neill yesterday that he 
is being told by superiors not to come 
before my committee. Perhaps there is 
something that he cannot say or per- 
haps the administration does not want 
it on the record again that, in fact, the 
people who are responsible for these 
programs are going to say directly op- 
posite of what the Commander in Chief 
said, that in fact we can deploy a sys- 
tem that is not in violation of the ABM 
Treaty. 

Well, I can tell you this, Mr. Speaker. 
I am having a hearing on Thursday, 
and I am having a hearing with Gen- 
eral O'Neill and with General Garner 
from the Army and with the general 
from the Air Force to talk about it and 
if they are not there, we will have 
empty seats, and we will let the people 
of America decide. 

Now, the Pentagon said we are sure 
we want them to come in because Dr. 
Kaminski has not briefed the Congress 
on program needs for this year. Mr. 
Speaker, that hearing has nothing to 
do with program needs. All we are talk- 
ing about is what capability do we have 
now, what capability do we have now, 
and can we in fact deploy systems in 
the Air Force and in the Army using 
existing capabilities at a low cost that 
can give us some protection. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if there is anyone in 
the Pentagon listening tonight, we are 
going to have the hearing on Thursday 
and I hope you show up because if you 
do not show up, we are going to have 
the hearing anyway. 

Mr. Speaker, beyond that hearing we 
are going to have 10 hearings this year 
on the threat from missile prolifera- 
tion, on the Russian command and con- 
trol problems. We are going to have à 
hearing on joint, dual American-Rus- 
sian cooperation in missile defense pro- 
grams. We are going to have a hearing 
on the standpoint of political implica- 
tions of the ABM from Russia's stand- 
point, just as I have asked the Speaker, 
their Duma, on the political implica- 
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tions of the ABM from our standpoint. 
We are going to have the most aggres- 
sive debate in this country's history on 
the threat to our people from a pro- 
liferation of missiles, and I would hope 
in the end, Mr. Speaker, that when we 
have to make a final decision on a de- 
fense bill that it will be based on fact 
and not rhetoric. 

It troubles me though, the direction I 
see the administration going. The week 
before we left for the February work 
break, Mr. Speaker, we were called in 
as members of the Committee on Na- 
tional Security and we were told the 
administration was going to ask for a 
$3 billion reprogramming request from 
this year's defense bill. Now this ad- 
ministration, who is telling the Amer- 
ican people we do not have enough 
money for defense, we do not have 
enough money for the priorities of mis- 
sile defense, General Shalikashvili's 
letter to General Luck saying we would 
like to help you, but we do not have 
enough money for that and to protect 
our troops in Korea, this administra- 
tion asked for a reprogramming, Mr. 
Speaker. One of the items was to repro- 
gram $80 million of DOD money to 
train the police force in Haiti. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, to me that is outrageous. 

Ilive near Philadelphia. Philadelphia 
could use $80 million for its police 
force. So could New York. I think 
Washington, DC, could use $80 million 
to train its police force. But this ad- 
ministration wants to reprogram $80 
million of this year's DOD money to 
pay to train the Haitian police force, 
and they are telling us they do not 
have enough money for their priorities. 
This administration wants us to repro- 
gram $200 million to pay the Jor- 
danians for the peace agreement that 
President Clinton signed, $200 million 
out of this year's defense bill to assist 
Jordan in coming to the peace table; 
not coming out of State Department 
funds, not being appropriated publicly, 
but in a reprogramming request com- 
ing from this administration out of 
this year's DOD dollars. 

Third, the administration wants to 
reprogram money for nation building 
in Bosnia. Now we are not asking the 
Germans to put money up, or the 
French or any other NATO country. We 
are going to reprogram money from 
out DOD budget to nation build in Bos- 
nia. 

Mr. Speaker, those are some of the 
outrages that I feel, but one that really 
got my attention during the break 
more than anything else dealt with the 
B-2 bomber. Mr. Speaker, I chair the 
Research and Development Sub- 
committee for the Committee on Na- 
tional Security, and I have consist- 
ently opposed the B-2 bomber this past 
year despite intense pressure from my 
party leadership, and the reason is not 
that I think the technology is bad, it is 
not. It is because we cannot afford it. 
In the current budget environment we 
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cannot afford to buy more B-2's. But 
that battle was fought on the floor and 
those that supported the B-2, some of 
the most liberal Members who hate de- 
fense spending voted for it and we fund- 
ed it. I think it was à mistake. But the 
ultimate goal of this President to go 
out to southern California, Mr. Speak- 
er, just this past month and have a 
press conference and say to the work- 
ers working on the B-2, I think we 
ought to take another look at whether 
or not to build more B-2 bombers: Mr. 
Speaker, that is absolutely outrageous. 
Talk about hypocrisy, Mr. Speaker, 
that a President who says that we put 
too much money into the defense bill, 
that we plused up programs we should 
not have plused up is now talking 
about a study to determine whether or 
not we should build more B-2's. For 
those poor workers out in California 
who may be watching, Mr. Speaker, I 
would ask them to ask the President 
when that study is expected back. I 
would tell them it is probably the week 
after the November election and that is 
when the report will come back, no 
more B-2's. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am saying in 
summary is it is time to stop playing 
politics with the defense of our coun- 
try. Missile defense and the programs 
and priorities we have are not a Repub- 
lican issue. Every gain that we made 
last year was done with support from 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle. They were in the forefront of this 
debate. They were in the forefront on 
the committee, on the House floor, in 
the Senate, as well as the House of 
Representatives. This is a bipartisan 
issue that should be based on fact. If 
NEIL ABERCROMBIE's Hawaii is threat- 
ened by a missile from North Korea, 
every one of us needs to pay attention, 
and that is exactly the situation, Mr. 
Speaker, just as if DON YOUNG's Alaska 
is threatened from a missile that can 
potentially hit parts of Alaska from 
North Korea. 

This year, Mr. Speaker, we are going 
to lay the facts on the table through 
the extensive series of hearings that we 
are going to have, 10 in the subcommit- 
tee, 2 in the full committee, starting 
tomorrow, through briefings we are 
going to have. We are going to make 
the case that it is in our interest to 
work aggressively toward missile de- 
fense; it is in our interest to work with 
the Russians to convince them that 
they have more of à threat from mis- 
sile proliferation than even we do. In 
the end we have got to work together 
to only defend the people of America, 
the people of Russia and freedom lov- 
ing people everywhere, just as we are 
doing with Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, we have helped Israel 
build the prototype for what will be 
their national missile defense system; 
it is called the Aero Program. The tax- 
payers of this country have put a half 
a billion dollars into that program and 
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it is justified, it is a good program, and 
it is good to give Israel the security 
they deserve. Why do not the American 
people deserve the same security? Why 
should we build a system that can pro- 
tect the people of Israel from a missile 
attack and leave the people of America 
vulnerable? 

That is the question we have to an- 
swer, Mr. Speaker, and we can do it 
without massive increases in funding, 
we can do it with a very careful and de- 
liberate approach that builds upon the 
technology we have today that will 
deal with the threat we have today and 
build and allow us the options down 
the road to build a more elaborate de- 
fense capability, a more robust defense 
capability. 
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Does this mean that eventually the 
ABM treaty may have to be renegoti- 
ated? Absolutely. Mr. Speaker while I 
am not willing to take the treaty on 
this year, I am one who is firmly con- 
vinced the treaty has outlived its use- 
fulness. But we need to understand the 
political considerations in Russia if we 
attack that treaty head on. My pro- 
posal is to grab the hand of the Rus- 
sians and work with them to show 
them that we are no longer in a bipolar 
world with just two countries, with of- 
fensive military missile capability. We 
now have North Korea, we have Com- 
munist China, we have Iraq trying to 
getlong-range missile capabilities, and 
it is in our interest to work together. 

That should be the approach we use 
this year. Mr. Speaker, that will be the 
approach that I use as we begin our 
hearing process, and as we move for- 
ward to provide security for the people 
of this country with our fiscal year 1997 
budget request. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the Washington Times article 
of February 15, 1996, and the letter to 
President Clinton of January 30, 1996. 

The material referred to follows: 

[From the Washington Times, Feb. 15, 1996] 

PLEA FOR MISSILE DEFENSE IN KOREA FAILS 

(By Bill Gertz) 

The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
has declined to back the commander of U.S. 
forces in Korea in seeking to reverse a Pen- 
tagon decision to delay a new missile-defense 
system urgently needed in Korea to protect 
iod troops from North Korean missile at- 
tack. 

Gen. John Shalikashvili, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a cable told Gen. 
Gary Luck, the commander in Korea, that 
the Pentagon plans to scale back funds for 
the Theater High-Altitude Area Defense 
(THAAD) to pay for other weapons mod- 
ernization programs. 

The Shalikashvili cable calls into question 
Clinton administration support for building 
effective regional anti-missile systems. 

“Five years after 28 Americans were killed 
in the Gulf war by an Iraqi Scud, we still 
have no effective theater missile defense, 
which the administration has said is its top 
defense priority," said Heritage Foundation 
defense expert Tom Moore, commenting on 
the cable. 
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“It is absolutely reprehensible that the ad- 
ministration is leaving American forces 
abroad exposed to these growing threats," he 
said. 

A spokesman for Gen. Luck had no com- 
ment. A spokesman for Gen. Shalikashvili 
said no final decision on the missile-defense 
funding has been made since the cable to 
Korea was sent. 

Mr. Shalikashvili was responding to an 
earlier cable from Gen. Luck, who warned 
the threat of North Korean missiles is grow- 
ing and that two THAAD batteries—18 
launchers—are needed as soon as possible. 

Delays in fielding THAAD, the first mod- 
ern anti-missile system in decades, could 
have serious consequences for defending the 
peninsula against attack from the north, 
Gen. Luck stated in a Dec. 11 cable to Gen. 
Shalikashvili, 

Gen. Luck wrote to seek the chairman's 
support for reversing the Pentagon's decision 
in October to hold up a new phase of THAAD 
development. 

In his reply cable, Gen. Shalikashvili said 
that “I understand your concern," but he did 
not say he supported efforts by Gen. Luck to 
reverse the decision placing a hold on 
THAAD's engineering and manufacturing de- 
velopment program, a new stage that would 
move the system closer to deployment. 

Instead, the four-star general indicated 
THAAD may not be deployed at all. In 2002 
or 2003, the Pentagon will put it in a ‘‘shoot- 
off" competition with a Navy wide-area mis- 
sile defense system, he said. 

Until the shoot-off, the Joint Require- 
ments Oversight Council, which sets prior- 
ities for defense spending and weapons pro- 
grams, is recommending THAAD funding at 
a minimum level," Gen. Shalikashvili stat- 
ed. 

“A final decision has not been made," he 
said. Will keep you advised.“ 

North Korea has deployed scores of modi- 
fied Soviet-design Scuds, like those fired 
against U.S. troops during the Persian Gulf 
war, and reportedly is in the early stage of 
deploying à longer-range missile known as 
the No Dong. 

The Shalikashvili cable also indicates that 
Pentagon missile defense policy is not in line 
with new provisions of the 1996 defense au- 
thorization bill, signed into law Saturday by 
President Clinton. 

The authorization law orders the defense 
Secretary to restructure regional missile de- 
fense programs to make Patriot PAC-3, 
THAAD and two Navy systems, known as 
lower and upper tier, top-priority programs. 
The law sets specific dates—all by 1999—for 
deploying the first models of the systems. 
Full-scale deployment must begin by 2000 for 
THAAD, and by 2001 for upper tier. 

Gen. Shalikashvili stated in the cable that 
the primary objective of the internal review 
of missile defense needs to to free up dollars 
for critically underfunded areas of recapital- 
ization.” 

The proposed competition in 2002 or 2003 
between THAAD and Navy upper tier could 
delay production of the wide-area defense 
system by three to five years, Gen. 
Shalikashvili said. 

More than a dozen Senate Republicans, in- 
cluding top party leaders, wrote to Defense 
Secretary William Perry last fall urging him 
not to delay THAAD. 

Any slowdown in THAAD development 
would be considered a declaration by the 
administration of a lack of commitment to 
theater missile defense," the senators stated 
in a Nov. 7 letter to Mr. Perry. 
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MISSILE DEFENSE 


[Excerpts of a cable sent to Gen. Gary Luck, 
commander of U.S. forces in Korea, from 
Gen. John Shalikashvili, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on Jan. 19.] 


In response to Ref. A [a cable from Gen. 
Luck of Dec. 11], Ballistic Missile Defense 
programs are under internal DoD review to 
evaluate the cost-effectiveness strategies for 
meeting validated theater missile defense re- 
quirements. The primary objective is to free 
up dollars for critically underfunded areas of 
recapitalization. For this reason the Joint 
Requirements Oversight Council (JROC) is 
recommending THAAD funding at a mini- 
mum level necessary to continue develop- 
ment toward a shoot-off with the Navy thea- 
ter-wide ballistic missile defense system in 
2002-2003. 

“My execptation is that this JROC plan, if 
adopted, will possibly delay an upper tier 
production decision three to five years. Full 
impacts of the JROC course of action under 
consideration are to be assessed by the serv- 
ices and Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Ballistic Missile Defense Organization. I un- 
derstand your concern. A final decision has 
not been made. Will keep you advised. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, January 30, 1996. 
President WILLIAM CLINTON, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing to ex- 
press my concern about the recent at- 
tempted shipment of Russian missile compo- 
nents to Iraq. While this shipment, which in- 
cluded gyroscopes and accelerometers de- 
signed for use in long-range missiles, was 
intercepted in Jordan, it raises serious ques- 
tions about the Russian government's will- 
ingness or ability to halt proliferation. 

Reports of this shipment, in contravention 
of the Missile Technology Control Regime 
(MTCR), surfaced publicly in December, sev- 
eral months after Russia was admitted as a 
full member of the MTCR regime. Whether 
the Russian government sanctioned the ship- 
ment or not, the events which transpired un- 
derscore the fact that Russia is at best un- 
able or at worst unwilling to fulfill its MTCR 
obligations. 

Recently, I travelled to Russia and met 
with members of the Duma, defense advisors 
to President Yeltsin and officials of 
Rosvooruzheniye, the main Russian state 
arms export company. Russian government 
officials with whom I raised the issue denied 
all knowledge of this highly reported inci- 
dent. Rosvooruzheniye officials were aware 
of the attempted transfer, but denied any in- 
volvement. I also met with Ambassador 
Pickering, who indicated that the United 
States neither sought nor received any infor- 
mation or explanation from the Russian gov- 
ernment about the attempted transfer. 

This recent incident is not the first time 
that Russia has transferred missile tech- 
nology to non-MTCR states. In 1993, Russia 
sold an associated production technology for 
cryogenic rocket engines to India. Recently, 
Russia transferred missile components to 
Brazil. To this very day, Russia continues to 
aggressively market a variant of its SS-25 
missiles under the guise of a space launch 
vehicle.“ 

If nonproliferation agreements are to have 
any meaning, they must be aggressively en- 
forced through careful monitoring and the 
application of sanctions for violations. I be- 
lieve that the Russian shipment of missile 
components deserves a forceful response 
from the United States, and I am deeply 
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troubled by the U.S. government's apparent 
inaction in thís regard. I would appreciate 
answers to the following questions in that 
regard: 

1. Has the United States demanded from 
the Russian government a detailed expla- 
nation of the attempted shipment of gyro- 
Scopes and accelerometers to Iraq? If so, 
when did this occur and through what chan- 
nels? If not, why not? 

2. Has the Russian government responded, 
and what was the substance of the response? 
Does the Administration find it credible? 

3. Do you believe that this shipment oc- 
curred with or without the knowledge of the 
Russian government, and what does your an- 
swer imply about Russia's willingness or 
ability to advance the U.S. nonproliferation 
agenda? 

4. Why have sanctions not been imposed on 
Russia as a result of this attempted transfer 
of MTCR-prohibited missile components? 
What does the failure to impose sanctions, as 
required by U.S. law, say about the Adminis- 
tration’s commitment to ensure the viability 
of the MTCR regime? Why wouldn't this set 
a dangerous precedent for others that might 
seek to circumvent or violate MTCR guide- 
lines? 

5. Russia's ascension to the MTCR regime 
as a full member imposes certain obligations 
on it that this incident demonstrates Russia 
is unwiling or unable to fulfil. What does 
that Administration intend to do to ensure 
full Russian compliance with its MTCR obli- 
gations in the future? Without acting firmly 
now in response to the attempted component 
transfer to Iraq, why should Russia believe 
that similar transfers will carry severe con- 
sequences in the future? 

6. Please provide the dates and topic con- 
sidered by the Missile Trade Analysis Group 
since the Russian shipment was reported. 

7. Please list and describe all instances 
which raised U.S. concerns regarding compli- 
ance with the MTCR, all instances since 1987 
in which the U.S. government considered im- 
posing sanctions on a ''foreign government 
or entity," whether sanctions were in fact 
imposed and against whom; how long those 
sanctions remained in effect, and the reason 
why they were lifted. 

Thank you for responding to these serious 
issues. 

Sincerely, 
CURT WELDON, 
Member of Congress. 


—— 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO HEALTH 
CARE REFORM? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of North Carolina). Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. 
MCDERMOTT] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, 3 
years ago President Clinton announced 
that he wanted to provide Americans 
with health insurance that can never 
be taken away. The congressional lead- 
ership has publicly bragged, in both 
bodies, that they killed health care re- 
form. My concern tonight is, what is 
their alternative? Now, we have in the 
Senate presently, the other body, a bill 
languishing, the Kennedy-Kassebaum 
bil, that gives minimal protection, 
and yet not even that bill can get out 
of the other body, so the question is, 
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what is going to happen? It seems to 
me that the history of this issue needs 
to be reviewed. 

As you may know, it was a mere 150 
years ago that the first surgery was 
done under anesthesia at the Harvard 
School of Medicine. Perhaps that is a 
good place to begin this examination of 
where we have been in health care and 
where we are going. 

Many in my generation retain a deep- 
ly etched image of a painting depicting 
a physician sitting beside the bed of a 
small child while the parents huddled 
pitifully in the background. The title 
of the painting is something like 
“Waiting for the Crisis". 

Physicians 100 years ago could do 
very little beyond setting fractures, 
amputating, and administering a vari- 
ety of empirically tested concoctions. 

Physicians were among the most 
broadly educated in the society and, as 
such, they were highly respected and 
expected to participate fully in the 
civic life of the society. 

Even earlier, one of the most promi- 
nent physicians in the American Colo- 
nies was Benjamin Rush; as a Member 
of the Continental Congress, Dr. Rush 
signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Eventually, he was defeated for re- 
election, but he spent the remainder of 
his professional career improving the 
lot of prisoners and the mentally ill in 
Pennsylvania. That was the last time a 
psychiatrist served in the Congress be- 
fore I arrived in 1989. 

Maybe some of you see a moral there- 
in. 

Advances in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease between 1846 and 1946 
were painfully slow. Services were ren- 
dered to patients by individual physi- 
cians who were paid on a fee-for-service 
basis. 

Health insurance was a rare commod- 
ity, and thousands of people simply did 
without the treatment that was avail- 
able because they could not pay for it. 
Others paid what they could when they 
could. 

There was no expectation of a soci- 
etal response to the need for universal 
health coverage. 

I am speaking only of the United 
States here because you must remem- 
ber that, in 1883, Otto von Bismark in- 
stituted government-sponsored health 
care for German miners as a preemp- 
tive strike to halt the spread of social- 
ism. 

The 1930’s were, of course, a time of 
great turmoil in this country and, dur- 
ing that period, President Franklin 
Roosevelt proposed a system of univer- 
sal health coverage for all Americans. 

He did so at the same time that he 
was proposing Social Security, and the 
political weight of the two programs 
proved too great. 

So he decided to separate the two 
proposals and to wait until the next 
Congress to complete his health care 
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proposal. Unfortunately, the Second 
World War interfered with his plan. 

Meanwhile, in typical American fash- 
ion, the American people were begin- 
ning to develop their own responses to 
the lack of affordable care. 

For example, the Kaiser construction 
company was building dams in rural 
Washington State. Mr. Kaiser recog- 
nized the need to make doctors and 
hospitals available to his employees 
who were working at dangerous jobs in 
isolated areas. 

Thus were planted the seeds of pre- 
paid health insurance. 

And during the war, more and more 
employers, eager to maintain a healthy 
and reliable work force, began to offer 
health coverage. 

At the end of the war, a wage and 
price freeze was imposed on the Amer- 
ican economy. 

But smart and thoughtful labor lead- 
ers found à way around this constric- 
tion on wages by inventing a concept 
called à benefit package, which was 
primarily à health insurance program 
to pay for doctor visits and hospitaliza- 
tions. 

Nonunion companies suddenly real- 
ized that if they did not also provide a 
benefit package for their employees, 
they soon would have union organizers 
working the floors of their plants and 
offices. So, they, too, provided a bene- 
fit package. 

Emerging around the same time as 
employment-based health insurance, 
the prepaid coverage seeds sown by 
Kaiser were sprouting among groups of 
citizens who believed that only collec- 
tively could the costs of health care be 
met and contained. 

In Seattle, a group of teachers and a 
few doctors began Group Health Coop- 
erative of Puget Sound. 

Group health was considered worse- 
than-radical; it was socialism, and the 
healthcare establishment repudiated it 
totally. 

Because the doctors of group health 
rejected the concept of fee-for-service 
payment, they were denied membership 
in the Washington State Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

A lawsuit that eventually ended up 
before the State supreme court was 
necessary to force the association to 
admit group health practitioners. 

At the same time, a similar group 
care program evolved in New York. 

As it entered the post-war era, then, 
the United States was pursuing two 
major approaches to health care deliv- 
ery and financing. 

One system, financed by employers, 
offered no guarantee of continued cov- 
erage either during employment or cer- 
tainly after leaving employment. Only 
union contracts in certain cases guar- 
anteed coverage during employment. 

Nonunion employees had no protec- 
tion whatsoever. 

The other system of delivery and fi- 
nancing was an adaptation of the coop- 
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erative movement that emphasized 
control by the recipients of the sys- 
tem’s services. 

Keep in mind that the insurance in- 
dustry did not leap willingly into the 
mix and only reluctantly accepted the 
risk of insuring the health of individ- 
uals. They were hesitant, I expect, be- 
cause they had no experience on which 
to base their rates. 

It is against this historical backdrop 
of health care delivery and financing 
that we must view the medical develop- 
ments of the postwar period. It was an 
era in which medical science and tech- 
nology literally exploded. What is pos- 
sible today was hardly conceivable to 
even the most imaginative scientist 
after the war. 

Antibiotics revolutionized both infec- 
tious disease treatment and post- 
operative infections. Kidney dialysis 
laid the groundwork for transplant 
therapy. Noninvasive imagery such as 
CAT scans and MRI’s made diagnosis 
more precise, and complicated sur- 
geries more likely of success. 

Bone marrow transplants and other 
cancer treatments made certain and 
Speedy death from cancer less likely. 
Antipsychotic medications recast the 
treatment of the severest mental dis- 
orders. 

When I walked into the ICU recently 
to visit my 90-year-old father, it struck 
me that nothing in that area of the 
hospital existed when I graduated from 
the University of Illinois Medical 
School in 1963. Only the human body 
remained essentially the same, except, 
of course, the hip and knee replace- 
ments and the cardiac bypass surgeries 
and the heart valves. 

If you consider even briefly all of this 
rapid and turbulent change, you will 
appreciate the trepidation with which 
employers and the health insurance in- 
dustry viewed the modern landscape of 
health care delivery and, especially, fi- 
nancing. 

Health care delivery in this country 
has been conducted primarily by indi- 
vidual providers paid through a fee-for- 
service system. 

As more treatment and procedures 
have been developed, the costs of care 
have risen exponentially. 

Employers and insurers began to 
seek ways to provide coverage to em- 
ployees while simultaneously control- 
ling expenditures. Unfortunately, they 
sought cost controls in a system with 
no incentive whatsoever to limit ex- 
penditures. After all, the system sug- 
gested, if a treatment for a given con- 
dition is known, shouldn’t everyone 
with the condition receive it? 

To further complicate the mosaic 
which we call our health system—I 
would call it a nonsystem—in 1965, the 
Federal Government entered the scene 
to provide coverage to two groups not 
covered by the private sector because 
they are not employed. 

The programs created to cover these 
two groups are Medicare and Medicaid. 
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They were designed to address the 
health needs of the elderly, the dis- 
abled, and poor women and children. 

Neither the governmental nor the 
employer-based system had any agreed- 
upon definition of what constituted 
adequate care, or who should pay what 
portion of the bill for whom. 

Thus, we have, in this country, a 
hopeless maze of health care delivery 
and payment schemes. The extent and 
quality of the health care you receive 
depends upon your age, where you live, 
for whom you work, the race or ethnic 
group to which you belong, and finally, 
your economic status. 

The inconsistencies within our 
present system are truly mind-numb- 
ing, and the call for reform of both de- 
livery and financing comes from all 
quarters. 

As the cacophony of voices for reform 
began to rise, thoughtful minds exam- 
ined other models of health care deliv- 
ery and financing. 

Because the cooperatives had been 
relatively successful in delivering good 
care at reasonable cost, they attracted 
the attention of those who, on the one 
hand, wanted to continue to provide 
health coverage to their employees 
but, on the other hand, worried in- 
creasingly about the costs of doing so. 

Stories began to appear in the press, 
noting, for example, that the Chrysler 
Corp. was spending more on its pay- 
ments to Blue Cross of Michigan than 
it was for the steel in its automobiles. 

The cooperative model of health care 
delivery was very democratic; it gave a 
large role to its consumers both in de- 
fining the scope of benefits and in the 
selection of providers. The doctors 
were salaried and the organizations 
were run by executives responsible to à 
consumer board. 

It was a functional structure, but one 
that did not correspond to the political 
views of most employers in this coun- 


Yet, another significant factor con- 
tributing to the present crisis in health 
care financing is the gradual 
globalizing of the economy. 

The United States emerged from the 
war in 1945 as practically the only 
functioning, productive nation in the 
world. 

But the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Marshall 
plan, and countless other economic ini- 
tiatives restored economic stability 
and prosperity to many countries. 

As these nations regained strength, 
they became America's vigorous com- 
petitors. By 1980, the United States had 
lost its dominance of many spheres 
within the economic universe. 

A widely held view insisted that pro- 
duction of competitively priced goods 
and services required curtailment of 
health care costs. 

Plans fully paid by employers began 
to disappear. Deductibles, co-pays, and 
restrictions on the scope of services be- 
came commonplace as employers tried 
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to control the costs of the health care 
benefits they offered. 

Where labor and management once 
had squabbled only rarely over the 
costs of employee health benefits, they 
now saw these costs gradually becom- 
ing a source of ongoing friction and es- 
calating conflict. 

Today, reduction of existing health 
benefits is the single most common 
cause of strikes by American workers. 

As the quest for cost control became 
more urgent employers began to scruti- 
nize the activities of insurance compa- 
nies. 

In à booming economy, insurance 
companies took employers’ premium 
payments, paid employees' claims, and 
paid dividends to stockholders. 

They gave relatively little attention 
to cost control, in part because em- 
ployers were not pressing for it, and in 
part because the insurers could simply 
overcome losses with the next year's 
inevitable rate hike. 

But when the economy tightened, 
this traditional casual dismissal of cost 
controls no longer worked. 

Multistate companies became exas- 
perated with varying State legislative 
mandates and the inquiring eyes of 
State insurance commissioners; many 
began to opt for the self-insurance al- 
ternatives offered by ERISA legisla- 
tion. 

Small and medium-sized employers 
became increasingly agitated as their 
health care costs spiralled and their 
profit margins shrank. 

They began to do one of two things: 
As they were not required by law to 
provide health insurance to their em- 
ployees, some simply dropped coverage; 
and others began to complain to their 
insurers. 

Employer-based health insurance 
peaked in 1980; it has been declining 
steadily since. 

All of these factors led to the shrink- 
ing coverage that now leaves 40 million 
Americans without any health insur- 
ance whatsoever. A majority of these 
people belong to families in which at 
least one person works full-time. 

As employers continued to drop the 
health insurance policies that covered 
their workers, insurers understandably 
sought ways to satisfy the cost and 
coverage concerns of their departing 
policy holders. 

Eventually they seized upon a system 
of cost-controlled health care delivery 
known as the health maintenance orga- 
nization, or HMO. 

Let me take a moment here to define 
what I mean by HMO: A health mainte- 
nance organization is a healthcare de- 
livery system in which every sub- 
scriber pays a fixed monthly fee that is 
used by a fixed group of salaried 
healthcare providers, mostly physi- 
cians, to provide a guaranteed package 
of benefits to the subscribers. 

Although HMO’s had existed in this 
country since the 1940’s, they tended to 
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be small cooperatives, not-for-profit 
entities controlled by the consumers 
they served. HMO's offered managed 
care, that is, a predetermined range of 
medical services for a predetermined 
charge. Of course, they were considered 
suspect by the traditional medical es- 
tablishment. 

Now back to our narrative: Insurance 
companies gradually recognized the lu- 
crative potential of HMO's adapted to 
the for-profit free market. 

So they devised a new type of HMO 
to deliver health care to policyholders 
and profits to stockholders. To do so, 
they scuttled the old cooperative ap- 
proach of consumer control and doc- 
tors’ participation in the program's 
structure. 

In its place, they constructed a sys- 
tem of managed care designed pri- 
marily to yield generous profits. 

Accountants took the place of physi- 
cians and consumers, and managed 
care has come to mean a tightly con- 
trolled arrangement in which profit- 
ability determines the availability of 
care. 

This decision of the insurance indus- 
try to fashion a scheme of coverage and 
payment that excluded involvement of 
both consumers and providers set us on 
our present course. 

Insurers have created a system de- 
signed to maximize industry profits by 
incorporating financial incentives that 
discourage providers from giving ap- 
propriate-but-expensive patient care. 

For-profit managed care has proved 
so lucrative that it now is offered by 
companies created to do nothing else. 

Ironically, we have yet to see any de- 
monstrable evidence that managed 
care actually produces the cost savings 
it promises. 

What is clear, however, is that man- 
aged care às practiced by the insurance 
industry is simply an arrangement to 
redistribute health care dollars from 
the delivery of care to administrative 
functions. In California and Florida, 
for example, the papers are full of sto- 
ries about managed care companies de- 
nying care to their enrollees or using 
as much as 30 percent of their pre- 
miums for overhead or profit. Clearly, 
these plans are designed to enroll only 
the healthy—and inexpensive, while 
leaving the sick to taxpayer-funded 
programs. 

Now the Congress is trying des- 
perately to revise both Medicare and 
Medicaid to enable private insurers to 
cover the healthy enrollees of these 
programs but to relegate the seriously 
Sick and needy to the residual State 
and Federal programs. 

This deliberate attempt to deplete 
the insurance pool of people who are 
unlikely to need expensive, protracted 
care simply is exacerbating cost esca- 
lation and reinforcing the image of 
Medicare and Medicaid as incompetent, 
wasteful, and ripe for overhaul. 

By now, you may ask, quite rightly, 
What is the answer to this mess?" 
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The only sensible answer is a single- 
payor system to finance—not deliver— 
health care in the United States. 

As I say this, I see the spines stiffen 
and the jaws tighten. 

Let me assure you that I am propos- 
ing an American single payor system, 
not the 112-year-old German system, or 
the 50-year-old British or Canadian sys- 
tems. 

Throughout the world, each nation’s 
single-payor health care system re- 
flects historical factors present at the 
time of that system’s creation. 

So an American single-payor system 
must be developed in the current con- 


text. 

If I asked each Member of Congress 
to define a single-payor system, I prob- 
ably would receive 400 different re- 
sponses. 

So that we might have a reasonable 
meeting of the minds on this subject, 
let me propose that we use the follow- 
ing definition, which I have borrowed 
from Professor Tsaio at Harvard: 

Any single payor system has these two 
characteristics: 

(1) a defined set of benefits guaranteed to 
all citizens; and 

(2) a global budget to pay for the health 
services provided. 

Let me clarify here that the term 
"global budget' refers to the fixed 
total amount of money that will be 
spent for 1 year on a given set of bene- 
fits offered to the entire population. 

Nothing in Dr. Tsaio’s single-payor 
definition prevents the private practice 
of medicine or restricts application of 
a variety of treatments, provided that 
all Americans receive the same access 
to the treatments, and that it is paid 
for out of the global budget. 

Mr. Speaker, how can we justify not 
having a system of universal health 
care available to all citizens in the 
wealthiest, most creative democracy 
on earth? 

This brings us to the first decision we 
must make—and which we so far have 
avoided: Is affordable, high quality 
health care a right of all Americans, or 
is it a privilege subject to all the va- 
garies of the age, race, income, and 
residency differences in our society? 

I categorically assert that, like fire 
and police protection, like common 
school education, and like myriad 
other services available to all Ameri- 
cans, such as highways and air traffic 
control, Americans should have univer- 
sal access to health care insurance. 

Every industrial society around the 
globe has found the ways and means to 
do this. 

And, I might note parenthetically 
here that successful single payor sys- 
tems have been developed by virtually 
all of our most vigorous trading part- 
ners. And I can assure you that none of 
these savvy competitors is contemplat- 
ing replacement of its popular and 
cost-effective single-payor system with 
America’s chaotic, wasteful approach 
to health care. 
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In no other civil society can a citizen 
be bankrupted by illness, accident, or 
injury. 

If you are unemployed and, coinci- 
dentally, your house catches fire, we do 
not deny you the services of the fire de- 
partment even though you cannot af- 
ford fire insurance. 

Why, then, do we allow your eco- 
nomic future to be destroyed if you de- 
velop leukemia and do not have health 
insurance? 

Is an automobile accident that leaves 
you with long-term disabilities and 
huge medical bills somehow less wor- 
thy of à societal response than a house 
fire? 

My answer is an emphatic no.“ In 
all of these situations, random events 
strike individuals citizens with over- 
whelming force that can be counter- 
acted only by the collective action of 
the society. 

If we, as à society, cannot agree that 
health care must be addressed on an 
all-inclusive basis, we are accepting 
the present lottery-like nonsystem 
which truly personifies Darwin’s de- 
scription of survival of the fittest.“ 

If we can agree that health care fi- 
nancing can be addressed only on a na- 
tional basis rather than the present 
stupefying panoply of programs, we 
then are prepared to begin the design 
of the American single-payor system. 

I suggest we call it Unicare. 

We have only two questions to re- 
solve and our job will be finished: 
First, what benefits shall all Ameri- 
cans be eligible to receive from 
Unicare?; and second, how shall we pay 
for it? 

Experience has taught me that defin- 
ing the benefits is perhaps difficult, but 
it is infinitely easier than deciding how 
to pay for the program. 

I contend that the benefit package 
must be very broad and very generous 
because anything else will build the in- 
equities of our present system back 
into the new plan from the start. 

Let me explain: If we establish a nar- 
row range of benefits for all Americans, 
we immediately create a market for 
secondary insurance to cover all those 
treatments that some may need but 
that are not covered by Unicare. 

Individual economic circumstances 
instantly come to the forefront as the 
varying capacity of people to purchase 
supplemental benefits insurance gradu- 
ally divides us into those who have and 
those who do not. 

This is the situation we have today. 

Creating a limited guaranteed bene- 
fit package simply will perpetuate the 
present system in a different form. 

So I propose that we begin right now 
the national debate on a comprehen- 
sive package including pharma- 
ceuticals, long-term care, and mental 
health services. 

I do not want to take any more time 
here arguing the content of the benefit 
package beyond the issue of com- 
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prehensiveness, but there are two cor- 
ollary issues about actual delivery of 
the benefit package that merit atten- 
tion. 

Although our coinage proclaims ‘‘e 
pluribus unum," we are, in fact, many 
different communities in this country. 

So, I believe, in the maxim of the 
great progressive Senator of the 1930's, 
Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin, that 
State legislatures are the laboratories 
of democracy." 

Isee great practicality in letting in- 
dividual States decide how best to de- 
liver the guaranteed benefit package. 

HMO's may be the preferred delivery 
mechanism in some States, while, in 
others, a negotiated fee schedule for 
private practitioners might be the 
method of choice. 

We can all agree, I am sure, that all 
wisdom in these matters does not re- 
side in Washington, DC. 

I also am convinced that to make a 
system work, its providers—primarily 
doctors—should be at some risk finan- 
cially; at the same time, however, they 
must be allowed—encouraged—to par- 
ticipate in the design of that system. 

Actuaries, accountants, and lawyers 
cannot be expected to recognize the 
elements of medical cost escalation 
and control that are evident to physi- 
cians eager to protect both their pa- 
tients and themselves. 

Failure to recognize this fundamen- 
tal fact is the single most telling blun- 
der of recent health reform efforts. 

Exclusion of physicians' participa- 
tion in the design of a health care sys- 
tem is a sure prescription for disaster. 
Evidence of this already is appearing in 
the press. 

Time magazine's cover story in its 
December 23d issue details the ethical 
dilemma physicians confront when 
they try to practice responsible medi- 
cine in à system they had no part in 
designing. 

Lest you think this is purely a theo- 
retical challenge, consider that I re- 
cently attended grand rounds at Chil- 
dren's Hospital in Seattle. 

For 2 hours, I discussed with a dedi- 
cated group of seasoned physicians and 
new practitioners the ethical questions 
inherent in trying to deliver appro- 
priate care to children within the re- 
strictions imposed by  profit-driven 
managed care. 

As more and more physicians at- 
tempt to practice good medicine within 
managed care schemes that do not 
allow them to do so, the very signifi- 
cant shortcomings of our present un- 
workable system will become only 
more glaring. Good medical care will 
become scarce, indeed. 

Let me turn now to the second major 
decision that must be made about our 
Unicare Program for all Americans: 
how to finance it. 

It is estimated that, in 1995, we in the 
United States consumed 950 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of health care. 
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That is almost 50 percent per capita 
more than either Germany or Canada 
spent, and the health statistics of 
those countries are better than ours. 

In case you share my difficulty in 
truly comprehending the purchasing 
capacity of such huge numbers, con- 
sider this: In 1994, the Congressional 
Budget Office estimated that, with a 
single-payor system in place by 1997, it 
would be possible to offer a very gener- 
ous benefit package, including pre- 
scription medications, nursing home 
care, and home health care, and still be 
able to apply $100 billion to deficit re- 
duction within 5 years. 

But these are estimates of the costs 
involved in running a single-payor sys- 
tem in this country. 

How shall we get the revenue to fi- 
nance the system? 

Right now, employers pay all or part 
of their employees’ health care pre- 
miums, and employees pay some part 
of the premium, plus a Medicare tax to 
provide health care to senior citizens, 
plus general taxes to finance Medicaid 
for disabled persons and poor women 
and children. 

Employers also pay taxes to cover in- 
jured workers’ medical expenses, and 
all citizens contribute general tax 
moneys to finance medical care for vet- 
erans and for members of the military 
and their families. In addition, we all 
pay indirectly for medical coverage re- 
lated to auto accidents. 

Health care finance has become a 
specialty unto itself, and it is no won- 
der that people struggling to under- 
stand this mess are hopelessly con- 
fused. 

Let me offer a simple, straight- 
forward alternative: The ideal funding 
mechanism for the new Unicare plan 
would be a single, dedicated source of 
revenue that is stable and predictable. 
So I propose an employer payroll tax of 
8.4 percent and an individual payroll 
deduction of 2.1 percent. 

At these rates, about three-fourths of 
those Americans whose health cov- 
erage is connected to their employ- 
ment actually would spend less on 
medical care than they do today, par- 
celing out money to pay for all the dif- 
ferent programs I mentioned a moment 
ago. 

And, as most businesses presently 
spend more than 10 percent of payroll 
to meet their health care costs, they, 
too, would enjoy an actual reduction in 
spending. 

Now, assuming that the Congres- 
sional Budget Office’s estimates are 
correct—they usually are—you very 
reasonably might ask, Why has the 
single-payor idea not been adopted?” 

How could the Congress reject a pro- 
posal that provides an affordable, gen- 
erous health care benefit package and 
reserves control] of health care treat- 
ment decisions to health care providers 
and their patients? 

The apparent answer lies in the eco- 
nomic power of the medical-industrial 
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complex to resist proposals that 
threaten to encroach on the $950 billion 
pie. 

But, to be honest, the real obstacle 
to universal health care financed by a 
governmental mechanism is the Amer- 
ican public’s deep distrust of its Gov- 
ernment’s ability to operate a large— 
nondefense—program successfully. 

This simmering sense of doubt and 
suspicion has been fanned to an explo- 
sive level by a decade-and-a-half of 
Presidential proclamations that Gov- 
ernment is the problem," and that all 
challenges within our society can be 
overcome by getting the Government 
off the backs of American citizens.” 

Only in such a climate could the in- 
surance industry’s $100 million adver- 
tising campaign so completely under- 
mine President Clinton’s valiant at- 
tempt to reform health care financing. 

So—the options before you and the 
American people basically are two. 

First, either invite the health insur- 
ance industry to maintain its control 
of healthcare finance at the expense of 
quality in care. Allow the industry to 
continue to ignore the valid criticisms 
leveled by providers and their patients 
at a system designed to benefit insur- 
ers and their stockholders. 

Second, or change the system to one 
in which doctors accept some financial 
risk but regain significant satisfaction 
in the practice of medicine because 
they reclaim responsibility to make 
the treatment decisions they believe to 
be best for their patients. 

Ewe Reinhardt, the James Madison 
professor of political economy at 
Princeton University, recently  ob- 
served that The way things are going, 
all doctors may become serfs of insur- 
ance companies by the year 2000.“ 

That is a bleak prospect and one with 
which I do not disagree. But I also re- 
main optimistic. Why? 

Because I concur with the sentiments 
of Winston Churchill, who, when asked 
what to expect from the Americans, re- 
plied, “You can always count on the 
Americans to do the right thing—but 
only after they have tried everything 
else.“ 

It is time to do the right thing. We 
have tried everything else, and we are 
in far worse condition today than we 
were when President Clinton began his 
historic reform effort just a few years 
ago. 

Health care is a societal necessity 
that does not conform to free market 
pressures. 

It is foolish and useless to expect our 
economic system to mirror the fun- 
damental social precepts of the coun- 
try. 

Our present shambles of a health care 
system is intrinsically unfair. It is 
cruel, it is discriminatory, and it is ap- 
pallingly wasteful. 

These qualities have no place in a de- 
mocracy. We simply must restructure 
our health care system to the single- 
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payor framework. And we cannot wait 
any longer. 

We already know that market re- 
forms will not work in the health care 
financing arena. 

They do not work because they can 
not. Market reforms are not driven by 
the considerations of fairness, compas- 
sion, and adequacy that must define 
our health care system if we wish to 
declare ourselves a decent and sensible 
society. 
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Mr. Speaker, I call upon you to bring 
the Kennedy-Kassebaum bill to the 
floor, so that we can at least start this 
debate. We can no longer wait and let 
this issue go on. It is one of the fun- 
damental reasons why people are con- 
cerned about their economic security. 

All across this country, we have peo- 
ple who are losing their health care 
coverage. One million people working a 
year lose their health care coverage, 
and that is simply not acceptable in a 
democracy with the wealth and the 
creativity we have. We must begin on 
this problem today. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF CONVEN- 
TIONAL WASHINGTON WISDOM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of North Carolina). Under the 
Speaker's announced policy of May 12, 
1995, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. OWENS] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes as the designee of the minority 
leader. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, we are re- 
turning to session after several weeks 
of being able to remain in our districts 
and intermingle with the people who 
voted to put us here, and that is a very 
good phenomenon. It is one that I am 
certain that every Member has bene- 
fited from greatly. I have certainly 
benefited from it. 

I think it is very important to have 
the opportunity to allow the common 
sense of our constituents to irrigate 
the deliberative legislative process 
that takes place back here in Washing- 
ton. Common sense is a shorthand ex- 
pression for, I guess, wisdom of the 
people. It is the wisdom of the people 
that we absorb when we go back home, 
and the wisdom of the people is very 
much needed to counteract the Wash- 
ington conventional wisdom, which is 
very much stuck in a rut. 

The Washington conventional wis- 
dom, and I speak of a bipartisan wis- 
dom, there is à lot of agreement here 
on some things that represent conven- 
tional wisdom that certainly needs to 
be challenged by ordinary common 
sense. I think that we recently have ex- 
perienced à phenomenon with respect 
to the Republican primaries that has 
certainly placed common sense on the 
radar screen. The rise of media star 
Pat Buchanan, a candidate for the 
Presidency, has certainly lifted certain 
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basic issues into an area of high visi- 
bility. 

On the radar screen you have a dis- 
cussion of certain issues that Washing- 
ton conventional wisdom has refused to 
recognize. Problems that just were not 
accepted as being problems are now 
being discussed. So the conventional 
wisdom has been shaken up, and that is 
good. 

God and American politics work in 
very mysterious ways. If some issues 
which deserve to be projected on to the 
center of the stage are projected by a 
conservative, rightwing Republican 
candidate running for President, then 
so be it; some good can come out of any 
set of circumstances. 
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The leadership here in Washington is 
stuck in a rut and that is very dan- 
gerous because when leaders, in their 
conventional wisdom, refuse to move 
off dead center because of the fact they 
are leaders and have great power, it is 
very dangerous. It is all right if my 
grandmother gets an ornery notion and 
refuses to budge, or my neighbor down 
the street who has certain odd ways 
wants to go off on his tangent, you 
know. That is an individual kind of 
thing that really won't hurt anybody. 
But when we get stuck in a rut and 
refuse to recognize certain problems 
here in Washington, it can do great 
harm, it can cause great suffering. 

The same is true, of course, across 
the world. When you have leadership in 
command of nations, leadership in 
command of armed forces, leadership 
in command of MiG fighter planes, you 
can have a great deal of harm done 
when that leadership is stuck in a rut 
in terms of their own thinking. 

Fidel Castro represents that kind of 
leadership, stuck in a rut and very dan- 
gerous. You had a situation that oc- 
curred which is something out of a by- 
gone era. You do not expect MiG planes 
to be sent out to shoot down unarmed 
planes that are part of à peaceful pro- 
test. Yes, it was a protest. Yes, it was 
civil disobedience. Because they were 
probably violating the airspace of 
Cuba, the planes were shot down by 
Castro’s MiGs. Yes, they knew what 
they were doing. 

It was a civil disobedience act in the 
air. Any civil rights veteran, any per- 
son who has gone through the 1960's, as 
I have, knows that you take a chance. 
You take a risk when you set out ona 
civil disobedience venture, but you do 
not assume that the very worst is 
going to happen. Yes, Bull Connor or- 
dered the civil rights marchers in Bir- 
mingham to get off the streets, and 
maybe he was the law and the order 
there. He was a commissioner and they 
were disobeying him. So they were dis- 
obeying the law and he set dogs upon 
them and he set fire hoses upon them. 
But Bull Connor had machine guns, 
and Bull Connor had rifles, and he 
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could have shot them down. He did not 
go that far. 

Yes, Gandhi against the British in 
India certainly angered a large number 
of military-minded British command- 
ers and commissioners and so forth. 
They did put him in jail and they did 
all kinds of things to his followers, but 
they did not bring in the machine guns 
and shoot them in cold blood. 

Civil disobedience is a risk. You take 
a gamble, but you assume that in a civ- 
ilized society, you will be punished but 
the punishment will not be death. 
What Castro and his MiGs have done is 
committed cold-blooded murder 
against people who were engaging in 
civil disobedience. You do not have to 
agree with the civil disobedience or 
not. It is not for us to pass judgment in 
order—on the action and the politics of 
it. It was murder no matter how you 
put it, unnecessary cold-blooded mur- 
der that belongs to another era. 

You talk about a new world order, 
you hope that we really have a new 
world order. The new world order in- 
volves some new kind of thinking 
where nobody would murder in cold 
blood a group of people who were con- 
ducting a civil disobedience action and 
that has happened. 

So Castro and his leaders in Cuba, 
Castro and the pilots of the MiGs are 
Stuck in a time bind. They are very 
dangerous. They are in another era. 
That is the storm trooper mentality. 
Very dangerous. There is no way you 
can justify. Yes, you commit civil dis- 
obedience, some punishment is going to 
happen. But here it was murder. 

So my point is that it may not be 
that the stakes are as high, and the im- 
mediate murder is not the problem 
when we commit errors here in Wash- 
ington, but we are causing a great deal 
of harm and a great deal of suffering 
because we just refuse to accept cer- 
tain obvious premises. We refuse to ac- 
cept the fact that there is a tremen- 
dous income gap in America and it is 
getting wider and wider. We refuse to 
accept the fact that wages are stag- 
nated even among those lucky enough 
to have jobs. Even among middle class 
people with college degrees, wages are 
stagnating. We refuse to accept the 
fact that there is a great deal of anxi- 
ety among people who have college de- 
grees and are in middle-management 
jobs, technical jobs, because they are 
finding that the layoffs and the 
streamlining and the downsizing af- 
fects them, too. 

It is a time of great anxiety for good 
reason. At the same time, we see the 
anxiety being created by the insecu- 
rity. We see the stagnation at the 
other end of the pole, at the Wall 
Street level. We see the executives 
making salaries that are larger and 
larger, you know, now 200 times the av- 
erage worker’s salary is what the 
CEO’s are making. We see tremendous 
profits being made overnight by new 
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information industries that are cap- 
italizing on technology that has been 
created by the entire society, the tech- 
nology that is used by Netscape and a 
few of these other information giants 
who overnight went public on Wall 
Street and they become billionaires 
just because it is known among the 
people who know about information 
technology and technological commu- 
nication, telecommunications, they 
know that these efforts are going to 
pay off in the near future. They are 
going to pay off and they are going to 
pay off big. Tremendous amounts of 
money being made at the same time 
others are suffering and this insecurity 
is being increased. We refuse to recog- 
nize that as a fact here, we refuse to 
address that. We have gone out and ne- 
gotiated agreements on the world trade 
stage. GATT was negotiated. Then 
closer to home, we had NAFTA nego- 
tiated. Yes, it may be true, I voted 
against NAFTA, I voted against GATT. 
If I had to make the vote again, I 
would do the same thing again, but it 
was not because I am against free 
world trade. It is not because I do not 
recognize that we have a global econ- 
omy taking place and that we cannot 
afford to build walls around ourselves 
and expect to survive or to be leaders 
in that global economy. I recognize all 
that. You cannot stand in the road and 
stop progress. I recognize that we had 
to move. But the problem is when we 
tried to get some kind of reasonable at- 
tachments, some reasonable built-in 
processes that would take care of the 
fact that there was going to be a great 
dislocation in the work force, there is 
continuing, continuing problems that 
must be addressed in terms of loss of 
jobs, retraining, loss of security, all 
kinds of things which could have been 
addressed in the preparation of the 
NAFTA and the GATT agreements. We 
could have had side legislation which 
dealt with problems that we knew were 
going to result. We were asking for 
some kind of humane approach to the 
debris that would be created by this 
great revolution. It is a revolution that 
is underway now, a revolution which is 
an economic revolution. And in revolu- 
tions, somebody is going to suffer. 

I was at a conference, a seminar in 
Canada last summer, and there were 
large numbers, a significant number of 
people there who were there to discuss 
trade, world trade, the impact upon the 
United States’ economy and workers, 
and some of them were from the cur- 
rent administration, some of them had 
participated in the negotiation of the 
GATT and NAFTA agreements. And re- 
peatedly you kept hearing the phrase 
there are going to be some losers. You 
cannot avoid having losers. And I rec- 
ognize that. It is a fact of life. 

You are going to have some losers in 
a great upheaval, an economic revolu- 
tion. But they would say there are 
going to be some losers, and they 
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would shrug their shoulders as if so, 
you have to have some losers. There 
was no sympathy for the losers. There 
was no understanding that government 
has a duty to try to minimize the 
losses. 

Government has a duty to care 
enough about people to want to take a 
program which provides the necessary 
resources to get people through this 
transition with a minimum amount of 
dislocation and a minimum amount of 
suffering. We have that conventional 
wisdom which locks into yes, there are 
going to be losers and, you know, we 
can not do much about it. Yes, we have 
to move forward and there is going to 
be some suffering, some people have to 
be thrown overboard, and our answer is 
no. You can have GATT, you can have 
NAFTA and you can make it a humane 
step forward instead of a step back- 
wards where the winners take every- 
thing and there are so many losers. 

I will return to that in a minute, but 
I think I would like to cite another ex- 
ample of being—of where the leader- 
ship in Washington is stuck in a rut. 
There is a general acceptance here that 
the era of big government is over, that 
government automatically is a mon- 
ster and, therefore, if you downsize 
government, you have created some 
kind of new public good. I do not ac- 
cept that premise. The era of big bu- 
reaucracy ought to be over. The era of 
bureaucracies fumbling and stumbling, 
and bureaucracies that have lost their 
purpose, their sense of purpose, should 
be over, but we should not back away 
from the era of governmental commit- 
ment. 

A government must be a guardian of 
the people who are in harm’s way. The 
people who need government should 
have government there, the workers 
who are caught in the middle of the 
road as the steamroller of techno- 
logical change comes down. As the 
steamroller of the global economy 
comes down, those workers desire to 
have government as a guardian. 

Government, the era of big govern- 
ment ought to be certainly treated 
across the board in some kind of uni- 
form way. If we really were serious 
about ending the era of big government 
and we really downsized on a sincere 
and reasonable level and a sincere and 
reasonable way, then you will be talk- 
ing about downsizing the Pentagon and 
downsizing the CIA, and if you were 
downsizing all those humongous, mon- 
strous agencies that have lost their 
reason for being, then you would gen- 
erate funds in that process of 
downsizing those agencies which would 
be available. The funds would be avail- 
able then for the job training, for the 
education, for the transition, the nec- 
essary transition items, necessary 
transition programs and projects that 
would allow people to adjust to the new 
age of information and the age of tech- 
nology, age of telecommunications. 
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But the wisdom here is that big gov- 
ernment is over, the era of big govern- 
ment is over, but it is a phony state- 
ment. 

The era of big government is not 
over. The Pentagon is as big as it ever 
was. The majority, Republican major- 
ity in the Congress, insisted on adding 
$6 billion to the Pentagon budget. I un- 
derstand they are building new build- 
ings and new facilities. The CIA is as 
big as it ever was. Recently, the CIA 
discovered that it has a slush fund, a 
petty cash fund of $2 billion that they 
did not know they had. So you know, 
big government is over in the area that 
helps people. 

Big Government may be over in 
AFDC, Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children. They want to cut down on 
that. Big Government may be over, 
they would like to see it end in the 
area of Medicaid and cut back on the 
health care that is available for poor 
people. But on the other hand, the Big 
Government goes on and on and on in 
areas that are considered highly profit- 
able by the Members of the Republican 
majority. If they were just sincere, we 
could downsize across the board and ac- 
cumulate funds that could deal with 
the real problems that Mr. Buchanan's 
campaign has inadvertently kicked to 
the top of the agenda. 

There is another Washington, piece 
of Washington conventional wisdom 
that is ridiculous and needs to be chal- 
lenged, and that is that States can do 
it better. Block grants and State con- 
trolis suddenly some kind of virtue in 
league with the 10 Commandments. I 
never heard States praised so much as 
the fountains of good government. This 
runs contrary to all the history that 
we can dig up for practically every 
State. The history of State government 
is littered with scandals and inconsist- 
encies and incompetence. State govern- 
ment gave us the problem of young 
men going to the draft in World War I 
and World War II who were physically 
not fit to fight, you know, because of 
the fact that they had not been given 
free lunches, those poor people who 
needed them, had been malnourished, 
maltreated, no health services. 

State government gave us that. State 
government gives us waste year after 
year of monumental proportions. In 
New York State, for example, State 
government is at an all-time low. State 
government is being led by the admin- 
istration, happens to be a Republican 
administration, a Republican adminis- 
tration that has tried to turn the State 
of New York into a giant clubhouse. 
The executive branch of government is 
acting as if it is running a giant club- 
house. They are going to move State 
facilities around and State functions 
around in ways which accommodate 
their loyal constituency. The way you 
hand out patronage to the clubhouse, 
they are going to seek to hand out 
State services and State agencies as if 
they were a giant clubhouse. 
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And they had the right to reward 
their workers by handing them that 
agency or handing them a hospital or 
handing them some set of functions in 
their particular area and taking it 
away from another area. The govern- 
ment of New York State has proposed 
to move certain facilities out of the 
State capital. Why do you have a State 
capital if it is not efficient and effec- 
tive to have all of the pertinent serv- 
ices, administrative agencies grouped 
together. But he is going to take part 
of the State capital functions and move 
them to his home area of Poughkeep- 
sie, NY and put them in facilities there 
because that is where his constituency 
is. Those are the people who voted for 
him and he wants to build up the econ- 
omy of the area where he came from. 
And he is going to do this in à 4-year 
period, sort of throw the whole State 
government out of kilter by seeking to 
reward his loyal supporters while he 
punishes the people in the Albany area, 
the area of the capital, because they 
did not vote.for him in as large num- 
bers as people in Poughkeepsie voted 
for him. 

It is an obvious move. Everybody is 
talking about it. What baffles me most 
is how and why nobody has brought a 
court suit or threatened to arrest the 
Governor. I do not know how you can 
so blatantly and so openly misuse pub- 
lic resources and be allowed to remain 
in office or not be challenged. That is 
going on now at the level of New York 
State government. 

This Governor has gotten ahead of 
the Contract With America in many 
ways. He is already trying to change 
the standards in nursing homes, and he 
has already proposed a giant cut in Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children. 
He is already going after the poor with 
a vengeance. So he is ahead of the Con- 
tract With America and proving just 
how horrible the fate of the people who 
need government most will be under 
State governments. 

So block grants to the States and 
State control of certain programs will 
only mean horror stories and great suf- 
fering for large numbers of people. Yet, 
the wisdom here seems to be give it to 
the States, give it to the States. The 
Governors have spoken. The Governors 
are unified. The Democratic Governors 
are with the Republican Governors on 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren. The Democratic Governors are in 
agreement with the Republican Gov- 
ernors on Medicaid. 

Well, this Nation was not con- 
structed, the Government was not con- 
structed the way it is for no good rea- 
son. If they wanted Governors to legis- 
late nationally, it would have been 
simple to have the Governors of all the 
States compose the legislature of the 
United States, but that is not the case. 
The Governors are now very greedy. 
They do not want to wait until the 
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power is handed down to them. They 
have taken the initiative, become very 
aggressive, and now they want to take 
over the function of Congress. So the 
Governor of Montana, the Governor of 
Maine, the Governor of Nevada, States 
with very little in terms of population, 
they have very few people, so they have 
very little representation in Congress. 
We have New York, Texas, Florida, 
California with large numbers of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, according to 
population. That is the way the Con- 
stitution constructed it. The Constitu- 
tion may need some correction and ad- 
justment with respect to the Senate, 
because we do not have one man vote 
in the other body. It is every State has 
two votes regardless of its population. 
That itself is something that ought to 
be on the agenda for the next decade to 
deal with. But, certainly, there is a 
good sense, common sense counter- 
balance in terms that the House of 
Representatives is proportioned ac- 
cording to population. 

So how can 50 States, one Governor 
from each State, usurp the Congress’ 
right and begin to make legislation 
with each one of those Governors hav- 
ing an equal vote? They broadcast this 
all over. We agree, all of us agree, all of 
us agree. The Governor of Montana 
agrees with the Governor of Maine who 
agrees with the Governor of New York. 

We are here, and we are here rep- 
resenting constituencies and congres- 
sional districts. And we reserve the 
right to make the decisions ourselves 
and not have the Governors usurp the 
powers of the Congress. Let them wait 
until this process runs its course. Let 
us see how much power we are going to 
hand down to the States. Let us see 
how the people respond. Let us not as- 
sume that the Governors are already in 
charge. 

We have leadership stuck in a rut 
here in Washington. We have leader- 
ship stuck in a rut in Albany, in New 
York, and lots of other State capitals. 
We have leadership stuck in a rut in 
New York City. The mayor of New 
York City insists on continuing to cut 
education programs. Over and over 
again he goes after education, creating 
more and more problems in a city that 
cannot survive unless it has a more 
educated population. The city is losing 
jobs. The only hope is in the area of 
high, technology jobs, telecommuni- 
cations. Only educated people are going 
to keep the city of New York alive. 
They mayor of New York City contin- 
ues to make cuts. He is stuck in a rut 
in terms of how to approach a budget 
and how to set priorities. 

The police, they will not be cut. The 
police represent a great deal of ineffi- 
ciency because you have a lot of police 
who are doing the work that civilians 
should be doing. We were moving in the 
direction of civilianization of the po- 
lice department, but because of politi- 
cal considerations, the mayor cuts edu- 
cation while he bloats the salaries of 
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the police department who ought to be 
out fighting crime. And you could re- 
place them with lower paid civilian 
workers. So we have this phenomenon 
of people in responsible positions, when 
they are stuck in a rut and their con- 
ventional wisdom is all that you have 
to work with. They cause great suffer- 
ing and great destruction. 

The Washington obsolete, out-of-step 
reasoning sets à pace for all the others. 
Washington is so off base in the last 
year, since this Congress began, until 
they knock everything else out of kil- 
ter. Other jurisdictions, States and mu- 
nicipalities pick up. Washington serves 
as a negative role model, and we have 
a great deal of incompetence, blunder- 
ing, dishonesty, bullying oppression, 
waste, right down the line as a result 
of the example set here in Washington. 
We waste money on a monumental 
scale. 

Whitewater hearings, for example. I 
understand there is an effort to keep 
the Whitewater hearings going on in- 
definitely. Whitewater is as great an 
example as you will want to find of à 
complete turnover of an official gov- 
ernment function to a partisan party 
consideration. If the Whitewater hear- 
ings are continued, they certainly 
Should be paid for out of the Repub- 
lican Party's campaign funds, because 
it is a political campaign that is being 
waged through an official congres- 
sional hearing. If Whitewater really 
was sincere, if Whitewater had any 
credibility and Whitewater meant any- 
thing other than à way to harass the 
President by the other party, if White- 
water was really focused on savings 
and loans scandals, then I would be the 
first to applaud Whitewater. Because if 
ever there was a piece of American his- 
tory that has been smothered and kept 
out of the view of the public, it is the 
savings and loan scandal. 

Whitewater is cited by the people 
who are conducting the Whitewater 
hearings as being very important be- 
cause I think $60,000, $60 million, I have 
forgotten, 60 million, 60,000, in a 
minute you will understand why nei- 
ther one impresses, 60 million is con- 
siderably more than 60,000. That is a 
lot of money. Whitewater lost that, the 
bank lost it. There is nothing that says 
the President or the First Lady had 
anything to do with those losses, but it 
is a good idea to have savings and 
loans, banks investigated and to have 
the spotlight thrown on the savings 
and loan scandal. 

As I have said many times here on 
this floor, the savings and loan scandal 
was the biggest swindle in the history 
of civilization. In the history of man- 
kind, never have so many gotten away 
with so much and walked off scot-free 
as in the savings and loan scandal. 

If you were serious about investigat- 
ing the savings and loan scandal, if you 
were serious about exposing to the 
American people the great cost of the 
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savings and loan scandal. then you 
would have a hierarchy of hearings. 
You would start with hearings related 
to the banks that lost the most money. 
If you were serious, you would start 
with Mr. Keating’s bank. Mr. Keating 
has so much exposure and he did so 
many rotten things beyond what other 
savings and loans crooks did. After he 
ran out of FDIC funds, funds that were 
guaranteed by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, Mr. Keating had 
his people go out and swindle senior 
citizens of their money, and it had no 
FDIC backing. So the State of Califor- 
nia went after him in such an obvious 
way that the U.S. Government had to 
fall in line and go after him. So 
Keating and his whole savings and loan 
empire, they got exposed; and Keating, 
for a liability of a minimum of $2 bil- 
lion—you will see why $60 million was 
so-so, did not register well in my 
mind—when you start talking about $2 
billion, you can see why Whitewater’s 
$60 million pales in comparison. 

Two billion dollars, what Keating’s 
empire cost at a minimum. The FDIC 
had to cough up that much money in 
order to bail out the banking empire 
that Keating had thoroughly looted. So 
Keating got 12 years in jail. With good 
behavior he will soon be out. But at 
least he got some jail time. At least it 
was exposed. So Keating’s S&L scandal 
ought to be investigated a little bit 
more, and we ought to have hearings 
about that just to let the American 
people know what the dimensions of it 
were, that if you steal $2 billion, you 
will get 12 years in jail. If you are the 
victim of a great deal of publicity, if 
six Senators are accused of helping 
you, then you can’t, you will end up 
getting 12 years in jail. 

At least the American people ought 
to clearly have the Whitewater hear- 
ings people throw Whitewater aside 
and focus on that, No 1. And then 
banks that lost a billion and a half 
would come next. Let us have hearings 
on ali the savings and loans banks or 
all the other banks, because in the 
process of correcting the savings and 
loan scandal, there were many regular 
banks that were not savings and loans 
that also were involved in the same 
kind of chicanery, same kind of crook- 
ed deals, same kind of racketeering en- 
terprises. 

So take all the banks that cost the 
taxpayers a million and, a billion and a 
half and have hearings on them next, 
and then after that, all the banks that 
cost the American taxpayer a billion, 
and then after that go down to the $900 
milion and then the $900 million. I 
think if you did it that way and were 
sincerely interested in exposing to the 
American people exactly what we lost 
in these savings and loans swindles, ex- 
actly how it worked and how we should 
guard against it for the future, and how 
private enterprise is not the great, effi- 
cient, honest capable productive sector 
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that we make it out to be, a whole lot 
of lessons could be learned if you took 
those kinds of hearings and substituted 
that for the focus on Whitewater. You 
would get to Whitewater eventually. 

Probably in 10 years we will get down 
to the $60 million level. After you go 
through all the ones that lost more 
than a billion and a half, those that 
lost a billion, those that lost $900 mil- 
lion, then you come down systemati- 
cally, maybe you will get to White- 
water in 10 years. Then we can say that 
we have an investigation and a set of 
hearings that are truly serving the 
public interest, and they are not par- 
tisan fishing expeditions designed to 
harass the President. Then we could 
say that, and it would be a great thing 
for America and a great thing for civ- 
ilization, because the kind of swindle 
that was pulled with the savings and 
loans swindle is something that we 
should know as much as possible about 
in order to guarantee that never again 
will it happen. 

It is estimated that no less than $300 
billion, $300 billion, the American peo- 
ple have lost no less than $300 billion. 
It may be as high as $500 billion. They 
do not account for it. What we need 
hearings for on the savings and loans is 
to make them sit down and tell us at 
one hearing what the summary figures 
are at this point in February 1996, how 
many banks have you sold off, how 
much money have you recovered, how 
much restitution has been given by in- 
dividuals, what happened with 
Silverado bank in Denver, CO? 
Silverado bank comes second probably 
to Keating’s bank. I think they lost 
close to $2 billion. 

The son of the President at that 
time, Neil Bush, sat on that board, and 
I read accounts of how he was indig- 
nant when they investigated and said 
to him, this board has been so irrespon- 
sible and maybe so crooked that you 
can’t ever sit again on another banking 
board. 
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He got indignant. Then later I heard 
that he calmed down, and they fined 
him. What did they fine him? I think 
they fined him $40,000. Silverado Bank 
had lost $2 billion. I think one of the 
board members named Neil Bush was 
fined $40,000. 

That is the bank where there was an 
incident where a building was bought 
by a realtor for $26 million, and the 
building was appraised for $13 million. 
The bank told the purchaser we will 
loan you $26 million, and you deposit 
half of it in the bank because the or- 
ders are coming' soon and we need that 
money to show. So they loaned them 
$26 million, $13 million more than the 
building was worth, in order to have 
the books show that they had a little 
more money in the bank. If that is not 
racketeering, you know, I do not know 
what it is. 
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But we cannot just talk about this in 
a special order: we need hearings, we 
need ongoing hearings, and we need to 
start at the very top with the banks 
that have lost the most money, and 
maybe we will get to Whitewater in my 
lifetime if you use that hierarchy. I 
doubt it. 

The Washington conventional wis- 
dom says let us go after Whitewater, 
which is just a pebble in the stream, 
and that is what is happening. Wash- 
ington wisdom says we should balance 
the budget on the backs of the power- 
less, and that is passed down to the 
States and down to the city. Great har- 
assment is taking place in New York. 
Anyone who applies for welfare has to 
wait several weeks, has to fill out very 
complicated forms, has to go through 
all kinds of bureaucratic harassment. 
They are harassing the poorest people 
because they have the least amount of 
power. That starts here in Washington. 
We go after AFDC, we go after Medic- 
aid, we go after the areas where the 
people are the poorest at the same time 
we increase the budget of the Defense 
Department by $6 billion, $6 billion. At 
the same time we refuse to deal with 
it, the fact that the agribusinesses are 
on welfare and the agribusinesses are 
spending billions of dollars, are receiv- 
ing billions of dollars in cash payments 
for not growing grain, for not planting 
anything, for not doing any work, and 
they do not have to pass a means test 
to prove that they are poor. We turn 
our backs on obvious waste while the 
conventional wisdom tells us to beat 
up on the poor, beat up on children who 
are receiving aid to families with de- 
pendent children. 

Washington conventional wisdom 
promulgated by the majority, Repub- 
licans, say that the workers of America 
are a threat to the economy, that the 
workers of America are a drag on our 
forward progress, that not only do you 
have to keep the workers wages low, 
and they refuse to discuss an increase 
in the minimum wage, the majority, 
Republicans, would not even discuss it. 
I serve on the committee, the Commit- 
tee on Education and labor, a name 
which I choose to continue to give to 
the committee, although the official 
name now under the Republican major- 
ity is Committee on Economic and 
Educational Opportunities. The word 
labor is such a horrendous word that 
they do not want it in there anywhere. 
The certainly do not want worker, 
term worker, around anywhere. For 
some reason, although I did not read it 
anywhere in the Contract With Amer- 
ica, for some reason the majority of 
Republicans have chose to wage a re- 
lentless assault upon workers. Workers 
and their families are being attacked 
on every front. They refuse to raise the 
minimum wage, would not even discuss 
it. They go after the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which deals with wages and 
overtime, et cetera. They want to radi- 
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cally change that. They go after OSHA, 
which provides for safety in the work- 
place. They are going after the Labor 
Relations Board. There is nothing, no 
component of American Government 
which is designed to help workers that 
has not been placed on the greater tack 
by the Republican majority. The as- 
sault on workers and their families as 
enemies of the American economy and 
the American people continues. 

No wonder Pat Buchanan gets a re- 
sponse from workers out there when he 
dares to mention some of their prob- 
lems. He only dares to mention some of 
them. Pat Buchanan talks about the 
fact that there is a gap, but he does not 
talk about how to close the gap. He 
would not support an increase in the 
minimum wage. When he is asked the 
question, he avoids the question. But 
he recognizes there is a gap, and every 
worker applauds. At least somebody 
would have visibility, somebody that 
the media covers recognizes that there 
is a great gap between most Ameri- 
cans, the great majority of Americans 
and the people at the very top; it ought 
to be closed. Somebody recognizes that 
this gap is caused partially by the glob- 
al economy movement, which has been 
greatly enhanced by the passage of 
NAFTA and the passage of GATT. 
Somebody recognizes that when you 
have Mexican workers making a dollar 
an hour on a job where American work- 
ers may make $10 to $15 an hour, natu- 
rally the factory is going to move to 
Mexico. Any fool could tell you that, 
and you do not have to be an economist 
from Harvard to know that when you 
pass NAFTA and create those condi- 
tions, you are going to make life dif- 
ficult for American workers who had 
those jobs before. At least Pat Bu- 
chanan has raised it up on the radar 
screen, and the workers now have 
somebody who indicates that they 
exist. 

There is a lesson in this for all the 
Democrats at every level to pay atten- 
tion to the fact of the assault on the 
workers has created a siege mentality 
among workers and a siege mentality 
among the middle class who do not like 
to be called workers. But the techni- 
cians and the professionals and the 
middle management people, they too 
are caught up in the siege mentality 
because they have concrete anxieties, 
definite causes for concern. 

Washington obsolete, out-of-step con- 
ventional wisdom says that education 
and job training programs should be 
cut. Nobody was more shocked than I 
was when I heard that an agreement 
had been made in the continuing reso- 
lution process. The White House had 
agreed that the continuing resolution 
should contain cuts for education that 
we had been fighting all along and the 
President had indicated he would never 
accept. You know the $1.1 billion cut of 
title I is there, it is still there. The cut 
on Head Start is there, it is still there. 
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The agreement that every program 
should operate at 75 percent of its last 
year’s budget means that there is a 
cut, at least $1.1 billion for Title I. The 
cut is there. If you accept that 75 per- 
cent of last year’s budget will deter- 
mine the continuing budget level for 
title I education funds, title I is the 
only program that funnels money from 
the Federal Government to elementary 
and secondary education. It is very im- 
portant. It is important because the 
mayor of New York City is cutting edu- 
cation drastically, it is important be- 
cause the Governor of New York State 
is cutting education drastically, and 
even though education funds that come 
from the Federal level are only 7 per- 
cent of the total, if they are taking 
heavy cuts at the city level and the 
State level, then the Federal dollars 
assume a new importance, and the in- 
crease—there was a slight increase in 
title I funds for most of the school dis- 
tricts across the country. That in- 
crease plus what they had before was 
very important in helping to maintain 
some kind of stability, and now with 
the leadership of the Federal Govern- 
ment the cuts at the local level, the 
State level, are larger than they would 
have been otherwise. 

Their philosophy comes from the 
Federal Government, the Congress of 
the United States. The majority, Re- 
publicans, in the Congress have indi- 
cated that education should not even 
be a Federal function, that we should 
get rid of the Department of Edu- 
cation. They have made a frontal as- 
sault on education, and it is one of the 
smallest agencies, smallest activities, 
in Government. Yes, they sometimes 
have a large budget because they have 
student loans and student grants, but 
when you look at the agency as a 
whole, it has the least number of em- 
ployees, and it is a smallest, one of the 
smallest, bureaucracies. So why have 
an assault on education in an era when 
job training and education are needed 
more than ever? 

The assault on education following 
the assault on workers, it all leads to a 
situation where large numbers of peo- 
ple in our Nation, voters, think that 
they are under assault, they are under 
siege, and they are right. The common- 
sense observance is more on target 
than the Washington wisdom. The con- 
ventional wisdom here in Washington 
says it is not enough of a problem to 
discuss. But the commonsense reason 
of the people says we have got a real 
problem and we will even go with all 
the liabilities represented by a Pat Bu- 
chanan candidacy to get some atten- 
tion. 

Education and job training cuts are 
outrageous at a time like this. I under- 
stand that the continuing resolution 
with respect to education and labor 
cannot clarify really whether we are 
going to have a summer youth employ- 
ment program this summer. Summer 
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youth employment program has al- 
ready been cut over the years down to 
a minimum program, whereas New 
York City used to receive money 
enough to give 90,000 jobs to young peo- 
ple during the summer. In the last few 
years it has been cut all the way down 
to about 30,000 jobs, and now we are in 
danger of losing the 30,000 jobs. And 
New York City has 8 million people, a 
lot of young people. Now we are about 
to lose the meager 30,000 jobs because 
it is not clear in the continuing resolu- 
tion what the funding level is for the 
summer youth employment. There is 
some talk about being funded at 75 per- 
cent of last year's level, but the sum- 
mer youth employment was singled out 
last year to be phased out, and I think 
that last year's level is defined as the 
amount of money that was appro- 
priated for phasing it out. 

So it is not the same amount as it 
was the last operational year. We are 
still trying to clarify that, but the fact 
that it is even in jeopardy and there is 
& question shows how far afield the 
Washington wisdom is. The fact that 
the White House has not rushed to 
clarify that or rushed to make clear 
that in its agreement of a continuing 
resolution, it certainly did not mean to 
jeopardize the Summer Youth Employ- 
ment Pro b 

But I have a solution. We have these 
cuts in education and the cuts in job 
training, summer youth employment. 
The solution is at hand. It has been 
supplied by the CIA. We have said that 
these cuts are being made because we 
must downsize government, streamline 
government, we want to end the era of 
big government, and I say that that is 
an acceptable goal. But if you do not 
do it across the board, then you are 
going to generate dislocations and suf- 
fering in the wrong places, and we have 
done that. By cutting education, by 
cutting job training, we are cutting in 
the wrong places, we are greatly crip- 
pling our efforts to move forward in 
the global economy and make America 
competitive. Education is key, job 
training is key. 

So why do not we cut the CIA? I pro- 
posed this for 2 years in à row. I have 
had legislation on the floor saying we 
Should cut the CIA by 10 percent per 
year over a 5-year period, and the legis- 
lation has gotten very few votes, 57 
votes I think we got last time, which 
means that both parties, Democrats 
and Republicans, are stuck in a rut 
with their conventional wisdom. They 
will not vote to cut CIA. CIA existed 
primarily to spy on the Soviet Union. 
At least half of its resources were de- 
voted to that enemy. The Soviet Union 
now; you know, we have them over 
here in our missile sites and the space 
program we are running jointly with 
them and all kinds of interactions tak- 
ing place. Why do we need to have the 
same amount of money dedicated to 
the CIA as we had when the Soviet 
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Union was the Evil Empire and we 
needed to keep tabs on them? You 
know, why do we need it? 

So we have not been able to win the 
battle of cutting the CIA. The budget is 
not known, it is still a secret, and the 
Russian secret service, its equivalent 
of the CIA, they have exposed a lot of 
things, they have opened up a lot of 
their files, but we are strictly secret 
even to the point of not telling the 
American people what the budget is. A 
Member of Congress cannot get to 
know what the budget is unless he goes 
to a little room and looks at the budg- 
et and when he comes out he is sworn 
to secrecy and he cannot discuss it. So 
Irefuse to go into the room. 
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I refuse to go into the room. I accept 
the estimates of the New York Times, 
the estimates that the conventional, 
across-the-board most reliable sources 
say the budget of the CIA and the in- 
telligence agencies under the CIA all 
come out to about $28 billion. So a $28 
billion cut, a 10-percent cut of a $28 bil- 
lion agency would be a $2.8 billion cut 
over a 5-year period. You could have a 
sizeable amount to put back in. 

What I am here to propose is that we 
lost the fight. The CIA is not being 
downsized, not being streamlined. The 
era of big government, as far as the 
CIA is concerned, still is intact, but 
the CIA recently found $2 billion out- 
side of the budget. They had $2 billion 
that they had not used over several 
years that they lost track of. It was in 
a petty cash fund. 

The American people, try to com- 
prehend a petty cash fund of $2 billion. 
Try to comprehend how an agency of 
the Government can lose $2 billion; 
how the Director of the agency can 
have $2 billion in his budget and not 
know about it. Try to comprehend 
that. I find it very difficult to com- 
prehend, but let us not dwell on com- 
prehending it. Listen to my proposal. 
My proposal is that you have $2 billion 
that you did not know you had. You 
have $2 billion outside of the attempt 
to balance the budget, outside of 
downsizing. 

You have $2 billion, and education 
needs about $2 billion; $1.1 billion can 
go to maintenance of the budget at the 
same level for the title I program, $1.1 
billion; $300 million can be restored to 
Head Start. We still have not used the 
whole $2 billion. The rest of it can go 
for the Summer Youth Employment 
Program, and we are even. No sweat, 
no pain. You do not have to hurt any- 
body. This is lost money that has been 
found, and now we can celebrate and 
take care of the young people of Amer- 
ica in the school and in the Summer 
Youth Employment Program. That is a 
solution. 

Let us throw aside the Washington 
conventional wisdom, because I heard 
that there are plans to let the CIA re- 
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program the money. They are going to 
be rewarded by being allowed to repro- 
gram the lost petty cash. The slush 
fund will be given to the people who 
created the slush fund. There is an ar- 
ticle in the New York Times which 
shows that maybe that will not happen. 
Maybe it will not happen. Suddenly, 
somebody has become indignant. Sud- 
denly, there is talk about firing the 
people who lost $2 billion in their petty 
cash fund. 

Mr. Speaker, I will include in the 
RECORD an article from today’s New 
York Times entitled Spy Satellite 
Agency Heads Are Ousted for Lost 
Money.” 

The article referred to follows: 

(From the New York Times, Feb. 27, 1996] 


Spy SATELLITE AGENCY HEADS ARE OUSTED 
FOR LOST MONEY 


(By Tim Weiner) 


WASHINGTON.—The top two managers of 
the National Reconnaissance Office, the se- 
cret agency that builds spy satellites, were 
dismissed today after losing track of more 
than $2 billion in classified money. 

The Director of Central Intelligence, John 
Deutch, and Defense Secretary William J. 
Perry announced that they had asked the di- 
rector of the reconnaissance office, Jeffrey 
K. Harris, and the deputy director, Jimmie 
D. Hall, to step down. 

“This action is dictated by our belief that 
N.R.O.'s management practices must be im- 
proved and the credibility of this excellent 
organization must be restored," Mr. Deutch 
and Mr. Perry wrote in a statement. A Gov- 
ernment official close to Mr. Deutch said the 
intelligence chief had lost confidence in the 
officials' ability to manage the reconnais- 
sance office's secret funds. 

Keith Hall, a senior intelligence official 
who has managed satellite programs for the 
Pentagon, was named today as deputy direc- 
tor and acting director of the reconnaissance 
office. 

The office is a secret Government con- 
tracting agency that spends $5 billion to $6 
billion a year—the exact budget is a secret— 
running the nation's spy satellite program. 
The satellites take highly detailed pictures 
from deep space and eavesdrop on tele- 
communications; everything about them, in- 
cluding their cost, is classified. The secret 
agency is hidden within the Air Force and is 
overseen jointly by Mr. Deutch and Mr. 
Perry. 

But overseeing intelligence agencies, espe- 
cially an agency as secretive as the recon- 
naissance office, whose very existence was an 
official secret until 1992, is no easy matter. 
Well-run intelligence services deceive out- 
siders; poorly run ones fool themselves. This 
apparently was the case with the reconnais- 
sance office. 

Its managers lost track of more than $2 
billion that had accrued in several separate 
classified accounts over the last few years, 
according to the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence. The committee had thought 
the sum was a mere $1.2 billion until audi- 
tors called in by Mr. Deutch found at least 
$800 million more in the reconnaissance of- 
fice's secret books this winter. 

The auditors told Mr. Deutch that the way 
the reconnaissance office handled its ac- 
counts was so arcane, so obscured by secrecy 
and complexity and so poorly managed that 
a $2 billion surplus in its ledgers had gone 
unreported. 
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"Deutch did not know, Perry did not know 
and Congress did not know" about the sur- 
plus, an intelligence official said. '"There was 
a lack of clarity as to how much money was 
there and how much was needed." The audit 
is continuing and is expected to be com- 
pleted by April. 

The reconnaissance office also spent more 
than $300 million on a new headquarters out- 
side Washington in the early 1990's. The Sen- 
ate intelligence committee, which appro- 
priates classified money for intelligence 
agencies, said it was unaware of the cost. In 
the only public hearing ever held on the sub- 
ject of the National Reconnaissance Office, 
Mr. Hall testified in 1994 that the construc- 
tion of the building was a covert operation 
and the money for it had been broken into 
separate classified accounts to conceal its 
existence. 

The reconnaissance office is one of 13 intel- 
ligence agencies under Mr. Deutch. All will 
be covered in a report to be issued on Friday 
by a Presidential commission on the future 
of intelligence. The report will address the 
question of whether Government spending 
for intelligence—an estimated $26 billion to 
$28 billion a year—should continue to be offi- 
cially secret. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, let me just 
read a few items from this article. I 
will not read it all. 

The top two managers of the National Re- 
connaissance Office, the secret agency that 
builds spy satellites, were dismissed today 
after losing track of more than $2 billion in 
classified money. 

The Director of Central Intelligence, John 
Deutsch, and Defense Secretary William J. 
Perry announced that they had asked the di- 
rector of the reconnaissance office, Jeffrey 
K. Harris, and the deputy director, Jimmie 
D. Hall, to step down. 

This action is dictated by our belief that 
N.R.O.'s management practices must be im- 
proved and the credibility of this excellent 
organization must be restored. 

I do not know how it can be an excel- 
lent organization; if they cannot keep 
track of their money any better than 
that, I do not have any faith in any- 
thing else they are doing. I doubt there 
is great competence anywhere else if 
you cannot keep track of your books. If 
you lose $2 billion, then how many 
other blunders and errors have been 
made, is the question. Any American 
citizen can ask that question and be on 
sound ground. Common sense should 
ask that question. But here we are 
praising these people. They run an ex- 
cellent agency, except they lost $2 bil- 
lion in their petty cash fund. 

A Government official close to Mr. 
Deutsch, who is the head of the CIA, 
said The intelligence chief had lost 
confidence in the officials’ ability to 
manage the reconnaissance office’s se- 
cret funds." That is the understate- 
ment of the year, that they lost con- 
fidence. The office is a secret Govern- 
ment contracting agency that spends 
$5 billion to $6 billion a year. It is a se- 
cret, so you do not know exactly how 
much. They run the Nation's spy sat- 
ellite program. The auditors told Mr. 
Deutsch that the way the reconnais- 
sance office handled its accounts was 
so arcane, so obscured by secrecy and 
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complexity, and so poorly managed 
that a $2 billion surplus in its ledgers 
have gone unreported. 

I will not read anymore. I commend 
you to the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1996. This is happening in 
your Government. This is one of the 
pieces of Government that conven- 
tional Washington wisdom has said 
should not be downsized, should not be 
streamlined. The era of big Govern- 
ment lives on in the CIA. 

I want the $2 billion that has been 
discovered to go to education, to job 
training, to the summer youth employ- 
ment program. Washington obsolete 
out-of-step reasoning says the income 
gap is not important. The minimum 
wage is not important. The minimum 
wage proposal is on the table. We have 
a piece of legislation which is spon- 
sored by the minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] 
and I am cosponsor, but at last count 
we did not have all of the Democrats 
on it, so I cannot really criticize the 
majority of Republicans for not sup- 
porting the minimum wage bill until 
we get all of the Democrats on it. A 
large number of Democrats are not 
supporting an increase in the minimum 
wage. 

The bill says that we shall raise the 
minimum wage by 45 cents per hour 
over a 2-year period, twice; a total of 90 
cents an hour over a 2-year period, so 
we will move from $4.25 to 90 cents 
more. It is a minimum, a meager effort 
to move forward in an era when the in- 
come gap is growing. In an era when 
wages are stagnant, we cannot even 
agree to move the minimum wage. 

NAFTA, GATT, all these things were 
quickly moved through the process, the 
legislative process. There was a mini- 
mum of public discussion of what it 
means to have Mexican workers mak- 
ing $1 an hour in a job in which other 
people make $10 an hour; what it 
means to have Mexican plants not have 
to comply with environmental stand- 
ards, while American plants have to 
comply. All of that was rushed 
through. 

Suddenly Pat Buchanan raises the 
question, and it is now on the radar 
Screen, and common sense says we 
ought to discuss it. Regardless of how 
you feel about Mr. Buchanan, you 
ought to discuss it. Pat Buchanan's 
bombshell has shattered the smugness 
and serenity of Washington conven- 
tional wisdom. There is an economic 
revolution, and it is fueled by rapidly 
escalating technology changes. A glob- 
al economy is being created. The prob- 
lem is that losers have not volunteered 
to be sacrificed. 

Everybody says there must be some 
losers. Now we have a revolt of the los- 
ers. Losers want to vote for somebody 
else, somebody who is willing to talk 
about their dilemma, their problem. 
Why should losers accept their fate 
quietly? Why do losers have to be los- 
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ers when we could have a transition 
process where we have education pro- 
grams and job training programs which 
help people through the period where 
downsizing, streamlining, has taken 
place and all these technology changes 
are taking place? 

The Buchanan media domination 
over the last few days has certainly 
captured attention of all sectors. Peo- 
ple in my district who have no use for 
Mr. Buchanan and his racist, anti-Se- 
mitic opinions want to listen to him 
when he talks about the effects of 
NAFTA and the effects of GATT. The 
commonsense questions are being 
raised by the people in my district and 
many others. They wanted to say, 
"Why aren't you doing something 
about the fact that so many workers 
are losing their jobs, and there is no 
job training for them? Why aren't you 
doing something about providing some 
kind of help for these people?" 

Those are the questions that are 
being asked, and I have answers. We 
are. We are attempting to. We do not 
have the high visibility of media star 
Pat Buchanan or Presidential can- 
didate Pat Buchanan, but the Progres- 
sive Caucus, the Congressional Black 
Caucus, we have legislation there. The 
legislation is there to call for a stimu- 
lus program that would have job train- 
ing and get us through this transition 
period. 

Nobody is a genius, and nobody pro- 
poses to know all the answers as to 
where we are going to come out after 
this technology global economy revolu- 
tion takes place. We cannot predict 
that. We can come up with programs 
that help human beings get through 
the process, and we have legislation 
that is proposed. 

In the Congressional Black Caucus 
budget, the alternative budget that 
was put on the floor of this House, the 
two areas that were increased were 
education and job training. The propos- 
als are there. They have been offered. 
They are still there, but no consider- 
ation by the leadership. The majority 
Republican Party controlling this 
House does not want to make these 
considerations. 

Maybe the high visibility we have 
gained through Mr. Buchanan's can- 
didacy, maybe that high visibility will 
at least stimulate some discussions of 
an increase in the minimum wage. 
Maybe it will at least stimulate some 
discussion of a minimum job training 
program that might move us forward a 
little bit. 

But we are grateful. God and the 
American political process work in 
mysterious ways. We are grateful for 
this high visibility that the problems 
have been given. Out of the mouths of 
racists and anti-Semites some common 
sense can be heard. This is a great se- 
cret that is not so secret among 
demagogs and demagoguery. Demagogs 
know that you have to make some 
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sense to people. You have to show com- 
mon sense. Mr. Buchanan shows com- 
mon sense. 

Demagogs know that you have to ad- 
dress some practical, real, concrete 
problem. You have to do that. 
Demagogs know that you have to pre- 
tend to care about people's suffering. 
You have to pretend, at least. 
Demagogs know this. So this demagog 
is raising the high visibility, and for 
that reason we are grateful. We are not 
grateful enough to follow à person who 
has a whole history of anti-Semitic 
statements, a whole history of racist 
statements. We will not be carried 
away, but the issues have been raised. 
The Washington conventional wisdom 
has been shaken. We will go forward to 
try to be positive about filling the vac- 
uum that we have refused to recognize 
up to date. 

We should support workers. We 
should make certain that there are no 
losers that suffer unnecessarily. We 
should have a transition program that 
we solidly back in order to carry for- 
ward our economy and all the people in 
our economy. 


CONDEMNATION OF THE COLD- 
BLOODED MURDER OF UNITED 
STATES CITIZENS BY THE 
CUBAN DICTATORSHIP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. MENEN- 
DEZ] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
come to the floor tonight to condemn a 
brutal, cold-blooded, premeditated 
murder of U.S. citizens by the Castro 
regime this past weekend. I would like 
to go through the facts, Mr. Speaker, 
of what happened. 

Brothers to the Rescue is a Miami- 
based humanitarian organization en- 
gaged in search and rescue missions 
over the Florida Straits. It was on just 
such a mission this past weekend. The 
members of Brothers to the Rescue 
were flying unarmed, civilian, defense- 
less planes in a mission that is iden- 
tical to hundreds of missions that they 
have flown since 1991. They posed no 
threat whatsoever to the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, the Cuban military, or the 
Cuban people. And the Cuban dictator- 
ship knows this. They know what they 
have done. They know of lives they 
have saved. They have saved nearly 
6,000 lives, Mr. Speaker. 

I know what their mission has always 
been, because approximately 1 year ago 
I flew with Brothers to the Rescue. I 
was in a plane like those that were 
gunned down, brutally, by the Castro 
regime. On that flight, what we did is 
transverse the Florida Straits in inter- 
national air space in search of people 
whose only crime was to flee a totali- 
tarian regime, fleeing from repression 
and seeking freedom. 
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And in that process, that day that we 
were flying over the Florida Straits 
and in international airspace, we in 
fact found 12 individuals who were on a 
small island who had been there for 
several days who had no food and no 
water. And it is because of that mis- 
sion, Mr. Speaker, that they in fact 
were saved. We threw water to them. 
We threw food to them. We telegraphed 
their location to the Coast Guard, and 
the U.S. Coast Guard ended up rescuing 
them. 

That is only one of the many, many 
flights that Brothers to the Rescue has 
had in saving thousands of lives. 

When the Cuban Government makes 
statements to the contrary about what 
Brothers to the Rescue is all about, 
there is no basis in fact. Brothers to 
the Rescue’s aircraft on this past Sat- 
urday notified Cuban air traffic con- 
trollers as to their flight plans, which 
would take them along the 24th par- 
allel, close to the Cuban airspace but 
still in international airspace, and 
under international law. That law pro- 
vides a nation with a 12-mile limit on 
airspace as extended from the coastline 
of the nation. 

Now, the response of the Castro re- 
gime, which was ordered at the highest 
levels of the regime by Castro himself, 
because it is impossible, if you under- 
stand the command structure of the re- 
gime in Cuba, you understand that 
such an order to gun down civilian, in- 
nocent individuals would never be done 
but at the highest levels in their chain 
of command. And we know that par- 
tially to be true, Mr. Speaker, because 
just recently, recently some retired 
United States generals, retired Gen. 
Eugene Carroll, who was in Cuba a few 
weeks ago, was asked what the United 
States reaction to such an act would 
be. Now, why would you ask that ques- 
tion if you were not preparing for that 
possibility? 

It is now interesting to note that yes- 
terday the Cuban Government openly 
bragged about a pilot who they sent to 
infiltrate Brothers to the Rescue and 
returned to Cuba the day before the in- 
cident. It is now apparent that that in- 
dividual, Juan Pablo Roque, transmit- 
ted information to the Castro regime 
about the Brothers to the Rescue's 
flight plans for Saturday, and so we 
have here the facts developing of why I 
say that this act was premeditated 
murder and it is in fact an act of state 
terrorism. 

You have an infiltrator pilot who 
tells the regime, Brothers to the Res- 
cue are flying, they are flying one of 
their search-and-rescue missions, they 
will be in international airspace but 
near Cuban airspace, and therefore sets 
them up as clay pigeons. And you have 
a situation in which Castro’s regime 
itself was thinking about the possibil- 
ity of shooting down innocent civil- 
ians, asking a former retired general 
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who was in Cuba about the United 
States reaction to such an event. 
Hence, the premeditation. 

Even if these civilian aircraft were 
not in international airspace, which 
they were, our own Government tells 
us that they were, under every sense of 
international law, which was recog- 
nized by the European Union in their 
condemnation of the Castro regime, 
where they say that they strongly con- 
demn the shooting down of two civilian 
aircraft on Saturday by the Cuban Air 
Force and where they go on to say irre- 
spective of the circumstances of the in- 
cident, there can be no excuse for not 
respecting international law and 
human rights norms, under any sense 
of international law, it would not be 
appropriate to gun down civilians who 
were simply flying search-and-rescue 
missions. 

The response of Castro’s regime to 
these flights was to scramble two fight- 
er jets from a Havana airfield. At ap- 
proximately 3:24 p.m., on Saturday, the 
pilot of one of the Cuban MiG’s re- 
ceived permission, asked for permis- 
sion specifically, and proceeded to 
shoot down the first Brothers to the 
Rescue airplane, and then 7 minutes 
later the pilot of the Cuban fighter jet 
received permission and proceeded to 
shoot down the second Brothers to the 
Rescue airplane. 

Now, this is a barbaric act. It is an 
act of state terrorism sponsored by, in 
fact, a government, a regime, I cannot 
find myself to call it a government be- 
cause it rules by brute force; this is the 
barbaric act that we face. 

And who died here Mr. Speaker? Peo- 
ple who died here were U.S. citizens. 
Two of them were born in the United 
States. One of them is a former 
Vietman veteran. I do not know why 
the press continues to refer to them as 
exiles. I do not understand what that 
categorization is supposed to be. I am 
not quite sure that there are different 
standards of American citizenship. But 
certainly, certainly when someone is 
born in this country, when someone 
serves this country, is there any higher 
standard of being an American citizen? 

Yet for Armando Alejandro, Jr. and 
Pablo Morales and Carlos Costa and 
Mario de la Pena, who left Miami’s 
Opa-Locka Airport on Saturday, the 
24th, on a routine humanitarian mis- 
sion to search for rafters in the straits 
of Florida, and for their families, whom 
we grieve with today, I wonder when 
they are questioning about when they 
hear constantly the references simply 
to exiles and they are forgotten as U.S. 
citizens. One of them, in fact, was a 
former constituent of mine, Mario de la 
Pena, who was born in Weehawken, NJ. 
He was raised in West New York, NJ, 
both communities that I am privileged 
to represent in the U.S. Congress. 

He volunteered his time and services 
to serve his community, to rescue 
lives, and on Saturday he became a 
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martyr in the eyes of the Cuban people 
and also in the eyes of Americans of 
Cuban descent as well as the others. 
But they were U.S. citizens flying in à 
defenseless posture, a civilian plane in 
a humanitarian mission. 

Now, what has been our response? 
Our response certainly, we commend 
the President for having us lead a con- 
demnation resolution in the United Na- 
tions, for taking some actions in the 
context of stopping charter flights to 
Cuba, of going ahead and insuring that 
Radio Marti, which is the only way 
that the Cuban people have informa- 
tion that can be presented to them 
from outside because Cuba is a closed 
society; only with the government's, 
the regime's own press, only told what 
they, the government, the regime, 
wants to tell them; Radio Marti does 
give information to the people of Cuba, 
and now it will increase its ability to 
penetrate. 

And the President also said that he 
wants to move along in Helms-Burton, 
but while we respect those actions, it is 
simply not enough. It is simply not 
enough. If we are to send a strong mes- 
sage that in fact we will not tolerate 
our citizens being gunned down in 
international airspace, then we need to 
do more. Our response simply is not 
enough, and I expect the President to 
make other responses in the days 
ahead, and I believe that among the re- 
sponses the President should take is 
the expulsion of the Cuban diplomatic 
mission from the interest section here 
in Washington; I believe that there 
should be a suspension or a reduction 
of money transfers from the United 
States to Cuba; I think there should be 
a serious curtailment of certain travel 
to Cuba and the licenses that the office 
of foreign nationals controls provide 
for certain types of travel; there should 
be a cessation of all migration talks 
with Cuba; the expansion of access to 
Television Marti should also be part of 
our information services beyond Radio 
Marti, and we have the technology to 
do so. We should use it. 

We should be pursuing the possibility 
of economic sanctions at the United 
Nations, and we understand that the 
international community is not always 
there with us. But clearly now in the 
United Nations, if, in fact, you have a 
country that cannot observe the rule of 
international law, it should not receive 
moneys from an organization which 
promotes the rule of international law. 

The United Nations should move im- 
mediately to freeze any moneys going 
to Cuba because they have shown 
themselves incapable of living under 
international law. We should be the 
leaders in that movement. 

We should be talking to our Euro- 
pean allies, who have condemned this 
atrocity, but now must go a step fur- 
ther. You cannot on one hand condemn 
the brutal murder of four innocent 
Americans and then give the Castro re- 
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gime a prize by giving them an eco- 
nomic package. 

And there have been discussions 
going on between the EU and Cuba in 
terms of an economic package, and the 
message that I believe our allies who 
say that they wish to promote democ- 
racy and human rights in Cuba must be 
that if you cannot live under inter- 
national standards, if you cannot re- 
spect the universal declaration of 
human rights for which you are a sig- 
natory, then we cannot give you assist- 
ance. The only way in which you can 
get assistance is if you enter the fam- 
ily of civilized nations who obey inter- 
national law. 

And lastly, I hope the President is 
ready and prepared to respond to Cas- 
tro if he once again uses the people of 
Cuba as he has in the past, as human 
bullets, in large refugee waves to the 
United States, this time having suf- 
fered this twice, this time and the peo- 
ple of Cuba having suffered this, this 
time the President should proactively 
and, hopefully, in a preemptive fashion 
say very clearly that if the Castro re- 
gime seeks to use Cubans as human 
bullets, that it is the United States’ in- 
tention to quarantine the waters 
around Cuba so that the people who are 
used as human pawns and sent onto the 
high seas in which thousands have died 
can be rescued but also brought back 
to Cuba, and that during this period of 
quarantine any other vessels that may 
seek to enter the quarantine area 
would, in fact, not be permitted to 
pass, and, hopefully, by making this 
preemptive statement, we will send a 
strong message that we have to be 
ready to follow up so that in fact we do 
not go through another Mariel, we do 
not go through another 1994 incident as 
we have had. 

Tomorrow, the House and the Senate 
go into a conference committee on the 
Helms-Burton legislation on the 
Libertad legislation. I would hope, and 
I expect, that the administration will 
work with the Congress in supporting a 
bill that sends a clear message to the 
world and to the regime that, in fact, 
unless you follow the road to democ- 
racy which has swept this continent in 
every country except for Cuba, and un- 
less you move to respect the human 
rights of your own people as you have 
signed on to not by our standards but 
as you have signed on to by the univer- 
sal declaration of human rights of the 
United Nations, then we will move to 
create democracy in Cuba by standing 
up for United States interests. 
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What are those interests that we pur- 
port in this legislation? Simply to give 
American citizens and American com- 
panies whose properties were illegally 
confiscated in Cuba the right of a cause 
of action in the civil courts of the 
United States, so they can pursue 
those companies who would traffic in 
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the illegally confiscated properties 
that are rightfully American prop- 
erties, and, in doing so, not only stand 
up for American businesses and stand 
up for American citizens, but, at the 
same time, deny Castro the profits 
from the illegally seized properties. 

It is right for the United States to 
protect its citizens and to protect its 
companies from the illegal confiscation 
of its properties being used by others 
who have business contacts here in the 
United States, who profit here in the 
United States, and who would in fact 
profit from illegally confiscated prop- 
erties. It is also important as we pre- 
pare in the Helms-Burton legislation to 
prepare for a post-Castro Cuba, to be 
ready for a traditional government 
pledged to democracy, to be ready for a 
democratic government, and telling 
those governments and the people of 
Cuba now, sending them a beacon of 
light that we in fact are in solidarity 
with those who seek democracy in 
Cuba, that we want to work with you, 
that we are not in fact your enemies, 
that in fact we want to help bring de- 
mocracy and respect for human rights 
to the 10 million people who live on the 
island. 

We do that in the Libertad legisla- 
tion, in the Helms-Burton bill, through 
title II, which I have written and au- 
thored, by preparing a transitional 
plan and ultimately a democratically 
elected plan for a post-Castro Cuba. We 
also provide other provisions of the 
Helms-Burton law that send a very 
strong and unequivocal statement that 
in fact we are serious about protecting 
U.S. interests, we are serious about de- 
mocracy, we are serious about promot- 
ing human rights. 

To accept a weak version, a stripped- 
out version of Helms-Burton, especially 
after a week of repression in Cuba, 
which I would like to speak about 
shortly, of unprecedented repression in 
Cuba, after the senseless slaughter of 
American citizens, in fact to accept 
anything less than that is to send a 
wrong message about what the United 
States reaction will be to defend its in- 
terests, to promote its interests, and to 
defend its citizens. 

Let me talk about the wave of repres- 
sion that precipitated the event that 
we are talking about today, that came 
before that event, and that in fact finds 
us equally appalled. 

Many of our allies, and some Mem- 
bers of Congress, say Well, we want to 
see peaceful democratic change come 
to Cuba." I agree with them. None of 
us want to see change come to Cuba by 
violence. But we have also said time 
and time again that the only person 
who can make change in Cuba be vio- 
lent is Castro himself. He has the 
Army, he has the security forces, he 
has the weapons, and he has shown us 
his willingness to use it, against his 
own people, as he did nearly 2 years 
ago this July when he took a tugboat 
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of over 70 people, who were simply flee- 
ing from his regime, seeking liberty, 
followed them with Cuban destroyers, 
and rammed the boat after having fired 
water cannons at innocent women and 
children. And, after ramming that boat 
and having it broken into half and it 
started to sink with the 70 people who 
were on board, using the naval vessels 
that he had in creating a whirlpool ef- 
fect so that they would be sucked down 
and drowned, and in fact 40 persons 
died. Twenty children died, 20 adults 
died. So he has shown us his repressive 
nature. 

You can come here to the United 
States, you can wear a nice Armani 
suit, you can sip Chablis with Madame 
Mitterrand, who heads a human rights 
group in France. You can court Amer- 
ican businesses and tell them how, oh, 
you are losing à great opportunity to 
make money. You can toy with the 
American press. But that does not 
make you a civilized member of soci- 
ety. Actions speak much louder than 
words. 

We saw it when he killed those 40 
men, women and children. We saw it 
this past week with Concilio Cubano. 
For many of our allies who say we 
want peaceful change, which we agree 
with, we say where are you, raising 
your voices on behalf of a group within 
Cuba who has advocated peaceful but 
democratic change? A 120 member or- 
ganization, an umbrella group, all 
forming different parts of Cuban soci- 
ety, independent journalists, independ- 
ent economists, human rights activ- 
ists, dissidents, who have joined to- 
gether, and all they asked for was to 
simply have one of the basic fundamen- 
tal rights we enjoy in this country and 
which people enjoy throughout the 
world, which is the right of assem- 
blage. All they wanted to do was to 
meet in Havana, in their country, and 
talk about how they could move their 
country peacefully to democratic 
change and with a respect for human 
rights. 

What was the response of the regime? 
It was brutal. Now over 100 people have 
been arrested. An incredible amount of 
the Concilio’s national leadership has 
been arrested. One of them, whom I 
spoke to by phone in Cuba who was ad- 
vising me of the arrests that had been 
going on and the harassment by state 
security forces, who, after I spoke to 
him, got arrested, his phone was obvi- 
ously tapped, and after his arrest he 
has quickly been sentenced to a year 
and a half in jail. For what crime? For 
what crime? Simply because he sought 
to peacefully meet in his own country 
and try to create democratic change. 

So for those of our allies and for 
those Members of the House who con- 
stantly talk about let us have peaceful 
democratic change, where are you? 
Where are you in raising your voices? 
For the whole week that the inter- 
national press carried the arrests, I did 
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not hear the voices of those Members 
of the House who traveled to Cuba. We 
have Members of the House who travel 
to Cuba. They go and they visit Castro, 
and he gives them a cigar and they 
talk, and when it is all over, when they 
leave, people get arrested. 

Where are those voices? Where are 
the voices of the international commu- 
nity, our allies in this hemisphere and 
beyond, who say in fact that they want 
to see groups like Concilio Cubano 
move for democratic change. Well, 
where are their voices? Why are they 
not seeking greater sanctions? What is 
truly their position on human rights? 

So we need to be responding as a 
leader in the world, and certainly in 
our own hemisphere, and certainly in 
this House, which is a beacon of hope 
and of democracy throughout the 
world. We need to be responding force- 
fully. 

Concilio Cubano, which is just an or- 
ganization that seeks peaceful demo- 
cratic change, needs to be recognized, 
and it needs to be in fact supported by 
the international community. We may 
not agree with everything that they 
say, but that is part of a democracy. If 
there had been no Sakharov, if there 
had been so Lech Walesa in what is 
now in Poland with Solidarity, if we 
did not have Vaclav Havel in what is 
now the Czech Republic, would we have 
seen the movements to Democrats and 
a respect for human rights in those 
countries? No. 

Now, we supported and gave hope and 
gave assistance and tried to work with 
the international community in Soli- 
darity in Poland. We worked with 
Vaclav Havel. We raised our voice on 
behalf of Sakharov. We need to hear 
the same voices now. We need to hear 
them for the dissidents in Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a list, and hope- 
fully by making this list public, we in 
fact create the circumstances under 
which there is some sense of inter- 
national protection for these individ- 
uals. I would like to at this point in- 
clude the list of all of the leadership of 
Concilio Cubano into the RECORD. 

1-Acosta Moya, Agustin Jesus: Comision 
Humanitaria de Ayuda a Prisioneros Politi- 
cos, 2-Aldana Ruiz, Miguel Angel: Liga 
Civica Martiana, 3-Alfaro Garcia, Reinaldo: 
Asociacion de Lucha Frente a la Injusticia 
Nacional, 4-Alfonso Aguiar, Jorge H.: Comite 
de Ayuda Humanitaria a Presos Politicos de 
Santiago de Cuba, 5-Almira Ramfrez, Irene: 
Movimiento Agenda Nacionalista, 6-Alvarez, 
Pedro Pablo: Consejo Unitario de 
Trabajadores Cubanos, 7-Arcos Bergnes, Gus- 
tavo: Comite Cubano Pro Derechos Humanos, 
8-Ayala  Corzo, Joge Adrian: Partido 
Renovacion Democratica, 9-Azoy, Tony: 
Movimiento Pacifista por la Liberacion, 10- 
Bacallao Perez, Jorge: Instituto de la Opin- 
ion Publica, 11-Bonne Carcases, Feliz A.: 
Corriente Civica Cubana, 12-Brito Hernandez, 
Pedro: Alianza Liberal Democratica Cubana. 

13-Cabrera La Rosa, Alfonso: Asociacion 
Martiana Libertad, Igualdad y Fraternidad, 
14-Campaneria Pena, Francis: Coordinadora 
Camagueyana, 15-Carcases Battle, Deysi: 
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Foro  Feminista, 16-Carrillo Fernandez, 
Ibrahim: Union de Sindicatos de 
Trabajadores Cubanos, 17-Cosano Alen, 


Reinaldo E.: Coalicion Democratica Cubana, 
18-Costa Valdes, Secundino: Movimiento 
Opositor Pacifico Panchito Gomez Toro, 19- 
Collazo Valdes, Odilia: Partido Pro Derechos 
Humanos de Cuba, 20-Cruz Gonzalez, Ricardo: 
Partido Cubano Pro Derechos Humanos, 
Forida, 21-Chan Aguile, Cancio: Movimiento 
Nacionalista Democratico Maximo Gomez, 
22-Chente Herrera, Jose Angel: Frente pro 
Derechos Humanos Miximo Gomez, 23- 
Escobedo Laser. Maria A.: Frente 
Democratico Oriental, 24-Fabio Hurtado. 
Rogelio: Movimiento Armonia, 25-Fernandez, 
Juan Rafael: Movimiento Democratico 
Cientifico. 

26-Fieitas Posada, Felix: Associacion Pro 
Democracla Constitucional, 27-Fornaris 
Ramos, Jose Antonio: Frente de Unidad 
Nacional, 28-Garcia Gonzalez, Dianelis: 
Asociacion de Trabajadores Independientes 
de La Solud, 29-Garcia Reyes, Jose: 
Movimiento Ignacio Agramonte, Camaguey, 
30-Garcia Quesada,  Orfilio: Asociacion 
Cubana de Ingenieros, 31-Gomez Manzano, 
Rene: Corriente Agramontista, 32-Gonzalez 
Noy, Gladys: Asociacion Pro Arte Libre y 
Concertacion Democratica Cubana, 33-Gon- 
zalez Valdes, Lazaro: Partido Pro Derechos 
Humanos Independiente, 34-Gutierrez Perez, 
Nancy: Movimiento Pacifista por la 
Democracla, 35-Hecheverria Alarcon, Pedro: 
Frente Democratico Calixto Garcia, 36- 
Hechevarria, A.  Yonasky: Movimiento 
Democratico Jose Marti, 37-Hernandez Blan- 
co, Amador: Comision de Derechos Humanos 
Jose Marit. 

38-Hernandez-Morales, Roberto: Atencion a 
Presos Politicos, 39-Herrera Castillo, Isidro: 
Movimiento Maceista por la Dignidad, 40-Hi- 
dalgo Hernandez, Belkis R.: El Derecho 
Cubano, 41-Ibar Alonso, Ernesto: Asociacion 
de Jovenes Democratas, 42-Jalil Jabib Jabib: 
Movimiento de Derechos Humanos de 
Carmaguey, 43-Jimenez Rodrguez, Aida Rosa: 
Asociacion Civica Democratica, 44-Ledesma 
Cordero, Celso: Organizacion Opositora 20 de 
Mayo, 45-Linares Blanco, Gladys: Frente 
Femenino Humanitario, 46-Linares Garcia, 
Librado: Movimiento Reflexion, 47-Lopez 
Diaz, Juan Jose: Corriente Liberal Cubana, 
48-Lorens Nodal, Luis Felipe: Organizacion 
Juvenil Martiana, 49-Lorenzo Pimienta, 
Jorge Omar: Consejo Nacional de Derechos 
Civiles, 50-Lugo Gutierrez, Osmel: Partido 
Democratico 30 de Noviembre Frank Pais, 51- 
Maceda Gutierrez, Hector Fernando: 
Movimiento Liberal Democratico. 

52-Marante Pozo, Jesus Ramon: Consejo 
Medico Cubano Independiente, 53-Martinez 
Guillen, Juan: Confederacion de 
Trabajadores Democraticos de Cuba, 54- 
Molina Morejon Hilda: Colegio Medico 
Independiente, 55-Monzon Oviedo, Juan 
Francisco: Partido Democrata Martiano, 56- 
Morejon Almagro, Leonel: Movimiento 
Ecologista y Pacifista Naturpaz, 57-Morejon 
Brito, Orlando: Movimeiento Pacifista 5 de 
Agosto, 58-Morel Castillo, Raul: Frente 
Sindicalista Oriental Independiente, 59-Ortiz 
Gonzaez, Clara: Comite Martiano Por los 
Derechos del Hombre, 60-Paez Nunez, 
Lorenzo: Centro No Gubernamental Jose de 
la Luz y Caballero Para los Derechos 
Humanos y la Cultura de Paz, 61-Palacio 
Ruiz, Hector: Partido Solidaridad 
Democratica, 62-Palenque Loveiro, Miguel 
A.: Movimiento Pacifista Solidaridad y Paz, 
63-Palma Rosell, Ramon: Movimiento Patra, 
Independencia y Libertad. 

64-Paradas Antunez, Mercedes: Alianza 
Democratica Popular (ADEPO), 65-Paya 
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Sardin Osvaldo: Movimiento Cristiano 
Liberacion, 66-Perera Gonzalez, Felix: 
Movimiento Amor Cristiano, 67-Perera Mar- 
tinez, Alberto: Comite Paz, Progreso y 


Livertad, 68-Perez Pineda, Orlando: 
Fundacion Civica Cubana, 69-Perez 
Rodriguez, Evaristo: Union Patriotica 


Cristiana Independiente, 70-Perez-Fuente. 
Merida: Frente Civico de Mujeres Martianas, 
Vilaclara, 71-Pimentel, Raul: Grupo 
Ecologico Alerta Verde, 72-Pino Sotolongo, 
Isabel del: Association Humanitaria 
Seguidores de Cristo Rey, 73-Pozo Marrero, 
Omar del: Union Civica Nacional (por estar 
en prison firma Perez Castillo, Esteban), 74- 
Prades, Carlos, Union Nacional Cubana, 75- 
Ramirez Munoz, Reiler, Union de Ex Presos 
Politicos Ignacio Agramonte, 76-Ramos 
Guerra, Jose Antonio: Sociedad Ecologista 


Cuba Verde. 

77-Ramon Dominguez, Ernesto Pablo: 
Union Democratica Martiana, 78-Restano 
Diaz, Yndamiro: Buro de Prensa 
Independiente de Cuba, 79-Rios, Carlos M.: 
Sociedad Politica de La Habana, 80-Rivero 
Milian, Reinaldo: Comite Julio Sanguily 
Frente Unido Democratico Camaguey-Ciego 
de Avila, 81-Rivero, Raul: Agencia de Prensa 
Cuba Press, 82-Roca Antunez, Vladimiro: 
Corriente Socialista Democratica,  83- 
Rodriguez Chaple, Eugenio: Bloque 
Democratico Jose Marti, 84-Rodriguez Gon- 
zalez, Jorge L.: Movimiento Democracia y 
Paz, Oriente, 85-Rodriguez Lovaina, Nestor: 
Movimiento Cubano de Jovenes por la 
Democracia, 86-Rosario Rosabal, Nicolas M.: 
Centro de Derechos Humanos de Santiago de 
Cuba, 87-Roque, Marta Beatriz: Instituto 
Cubano de Economistas Independientes, 88- 
Ruis Labrit, Vicky: Comite Cubano de 
Opositores Pacificos Independientes. 

89-Salazar Aguero, Ismael: Asociacion de 
Trabajadores Por Cuenta Propia, 90-Sanchez 
Santacruz, Elizardo: Comision Cubana de 
Derechos Humanos y _ Reconciliacion 
Nacional, 91-Sanchez Salazar, Aurelio: 
Partido Social Cristiano, Camaguey, 92- 
Sanchez Valiente, Miguel Eumelio: 
Movimiento Libertad y Democracia (por 
estar en prision firma Lopez Rodriguez, 
Lazaro), 93-Santana Rodriguez, Felix: Grupo 
No. 5 Camaguey, 94-Socorro Salgado, Ro- 
berto: Movimiento Vicente Garcia, Las 
Tunas, 95-Soto Caballero, Marcelino: Union 
de Ex Presos Politicos, Camaguey, 96- 
Troncoso Aguiar, Javier: Union Sidical 
Cabaileros del Trabajo, 97-Valdes Fundora, 
Juan Antonio: Proyecto Cristiano por los 
Derechos Humanos y Sindicales, Santa 
Clara, 98-Valdes Rosado, Maria: Partido 
Democrata Cristiano, 99-Valdes Santana, 
Aida: Oficina de Informacion de Derechos 
Humanos, 100-Valido Gutierrez, Manuel E.: 
Grupo Independiente Minas, Sierra de 
Cubitas. 

Mr. Speaker, to America's corporate 
community, it is time for them to un- 
derstand that your approaches to Cas- 
tro are undermining dissidency move- 
ments within Cuba. It is undermining 
people who risk their lives to promote 
human rights. It is undermining people 
who want to see democracy flourish in 
Cuba. There are no greater economic 
opportunities in a country except a 
country that is democratic, one that 
respects the rule of law, one in which 
you can get your contracts enforced, 
one in which you will not worry about 
your properties being confiscated when 
it is no longer in the interests of the 
dictatorship, when you have produced 
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enough money for him to stay afloat, 
when you have provided the resources 
and the wherewithal to be able for him 
to have his stranglehold on the people. 

So to the American corporate com- 
munity, do you want to do business 
with someone who in fact has the type 
of blood on his hands that Fidel Castro 
has? Is there no conscience? Is the bot- 
tom line the ultimate factor in your 
decisionmaking? 

Cubans on the island cannot even be 
paid directly by a foreign company. 
These hotels that are opened up by for- 
eign companies in other parts of the 
world, who open them up in Cuba, they 
cannot pay their workers. They pay the 
regime. The regime takes most of the 
money and gives the worker a subsist- 
ence wage. So what do we have? We 
have slave labor. 

What guarantees? Castro has said 
time and time again in many inter- 
views that these economic reforms, 
which we have created, by the way, the 
limited economic reforms that exist in 
Cuba today, the acceptance of the 
American dollar, for which it was ille- 
gal to own until a few years ago, and 
the reducing of the third largest Army 
in all the Western Hemisphere, which 
when I mentioned this on the House 
floor many times there is a snicker. 
No, they are not going to come and in- 
vade the United States. That is not my 
point. 

But does a small island like the peo- 
ple of Cuba who live on, 10 or 11 million 
people, why do they need the third 
largest army in all of the Western 
Hemisphere per capita? Why does not 
the regime reduce the size of that army 
and put more food on the plates of 
Cuban families who go hungry? Why 
spend all of that money on security 
forces, on a repressive army? Well, in 
fact, I just gave you two examples why, 
because Castro does not understand 
how to deal with pacifism. He does not 
understand how to deal with people 
who by peaceful means seek to either 
leave his regime or to promote democ- 
racy within the country. Because what 
did he do to Concilio Cubano? He went 
ahead and arrested many of its na- 
tional leadership. Over 100 people are 
now in jail. He has others under house 
arrest. Women were strip-searched so 
they would be intimidated in partici- 
pating with the organization. Some of 
its members are in hiding, seeking as- 
sistance from countries that have em- 
bassies there. They are looking for a 
place to go to. And yet we find doors 
that are closed and unwilling to accept 
them as a legitimate political refugee. 
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What did we see in the tugboat inci- 
dent? Using that very armed forces to 
kill his own people, men, women, and 
children, and using his armed forces 
which he has gone way too far to shoot 
down U.S. citizens. Yet that army, as 
large as it is, has been reduced also be- 
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cause of the necessity that we have 
created against the regime. The ac- 
ceptance of the dollar is because we 
have created that necessity. The inter- 
national investment today that exists 
in Cuba is because we have created 
that necessity and that necessity has 
been the agent of change within Cuba. 

Now, when the international commu- 
nity says that they want to promote 
democracy and human rights in Cuba, 
fine, let us see you do it. Why are you 
not giving refuge to those people who 
are peaceful dissidents and human 
rights activists? Why aren't you rais- 
ing your voices? Isn’t the bottom line 
the ultimate question for you, as well? 

So to our international community 
and to our corporate community, there 
must be some sense of conscience in 
which one does not want to support a 
dictator who ruthlessly uses his armed 
forces against innocent civilians, and I 
would hope that the business commu- 
nity doesn’t want to be supporting 
someone who has in cold blood 
premeditatedly had American citizens 
on his command killed. 

I would like to meet the CEO’s of 
those companies that in fact believe 
that it makes sense to invest in Cuba, 
in this regime, in this island in which 
there is no freedom but among the 
worst tryanny that the world has 
known. I would like to meet those 
CEO’s. I hope that they will call me, 
and I want them to justify for me how 
you make such an investment in Cuba 
at a time such as this, and I would like 
them to be with me when they explain 
that to the families of the four United 
States citizens who died because of 
their willingness to go ahead and seek 
to rescue other people fleeing from the 
regime. I would like to hear you tell 
them, because I would really like to 
hear your explanation. It is in the 
United States’ interests, forgetting 
about the people of Cuba for the mo- 
ment, it is in the United States inter- 
est to pass a strong Helms-Burton bill, 
not only on the questions of democracy 
and human rights that we have spoken 
about. 

It is in our national interest because 
Castro seeks to finish building in Cuba 
a Chernobyl-type nuclear power plant 
90 miles from our very shores, a nu- 
clear power plant that in fact, through 
a GAO report, states has serious risk to 
it because of its design and construc- 
tion with defective wells. A report that 
goes and tells us that an accident at 
that plant which could be very likely if 
it were to be finished would create a 
situation in which radioactive material 
would fly as far north as the Nation’s 
Capital and as far west as Texas. Do we 
really need a regime to have a nuclear 
power plant, a Chernobyl-type nuclear 
power plant, 90 miles from the United 
States? I think not. Not when we have 
seen the ruthlessness of this regime. 

It is in our national interest to stand 
up for U.S. citizens and companies 
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when their properties are illegally con- 
fiscated. It is in our national interest 
to have democracy come to the people 
of Cuba so that we do not face within 
the context of the Caribbean and Latin 
America a source of instability. It is in 
our national interest because in fact 
the resources that are spent. Let us 
look at the resources that are spent 
within Cuba. 

The fact of the matter is that many 
of our companies seeking to cir- 
cumvent our embargo spend an enor- 
mous amount of money in Cuba. They 
do it through attempts through third- 
party agreements. They are willing to, 
in essence, violate the laws of the 
United States, and it will be interest- 
ing some hearings that we are going to 
have about that how that goes about. 
But it is in our interest to have a coun- 
try that observes the rule of law for 
which there can be legitimate invest- 
ment, mutually beneficial, for which 
we do not have to worry about a re- 
gime that will confiscate that prop- 
erty. For which we do not have to 
worry about a regime that if it was 
economically viable, which it is not 
right now, but which seeks to be eco- 
nomically viable by the assistance, 
both of private sectors and the inter- 
national community, would again cre- 
ate the unrest that they created in the 
Caribbean and in Latin America at the 
height of their assistance from the So- 
viet Union. 

And yes, the cold war is over, but no 
one has told Fidel Castro that. He still 
wants to hang on at any cost. So the 
fact of the matter is that what we have 
is proven facts. Setting up U.S. citi- 
zens, having somebody infiltrate them, 
giving him the word, here is their 
flight plan, having already sensed, 
well, what is going to be the U.S. reac- 
tion? Ultimately, what will they do? 
Well maybe a little condemnation. 
Maybe they will stop a little money, 
but that is about it. But what message 
does he send? 

He sends à message I can take United 
States citizens and kill them in cold 
blood, and at the same time he sends à 
message to the people inside Cuba, if 
this is what I can do with the United 
States citizens, imagine what I can do 
to you, so you better stay in line. 

What is our response? Steps in the 
right direction, but it is clearly not 
sufficient. What is the international 
community's response? A little con- 
demnation, but we will continue to 
deal with Castro. We will continue to 
give him money. We will continue to 
give him aid. We will continue to do 
business with him. What is the mes- 
sage? It is the wrong message. It says 
you do not have to observe inter- 
national law. You do not have to live 
by the rule of law. You do not have to 
live under the process of a democracy. 
And you can get away with it. And you 
can get away with it. There will be à 
little screaming and yelling, but when 
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it is all over, at the end, it will return 
to business as usual. 

Now, we can change this course of 
events. We can say it is important to 
promote democracy and human rights. 
It is important to live by the rule of 
law. It is important because countries 
that are democracies are less likely to 
commit acts against other democ- 
racies. It is in our national interest, 
and we can send those messages by 
passing a strong Helms-Burton bill. 

We can do that as we go to con- 
ference tomorrow. We can be leaders 
and we were leaders once before in this 
regard. The international community 
said, oh, we do not like the Torricelli 
bill, the Cuban Democracy Act. Well, 
in the end, this Congress acted with 
leadership. Congressman  TORRICELLI 
promoted that bill as its sponsor. It 
was signed by President Bush with 
then-candidate Clinton then strongly 
supporting it. And we have the basis of 
our present-day policy toward Cuba. 

And the international community 
also said they did not like that. But 
that did not stop us. It did not deter us. 
And the agent of change in which much 
of the international communities 
today benefiting from is because of our 
very leadership, is because we have 
been promoting an economic embargo 
that in fact creates necessity for the 
regime and, therefore, creates the pres- 
sure for them to change and therefore 
permits international investment and 
the acceptance of the American dollar, 
and the reducing of an army that the 
Cuban people do not need, nor do we in 
the hemisphere need in terms of the 
size and potency of that army. 

So we have shown through our lead- 
ership, despite what some others have 
said, that in fact we can be à beacon of 
light throughout the hemisphere and 
the world, that we can promote democ- 
racy, that we can promote human 
rights. And yes, sometimes we will 
take criticism, but that doesn't mean 
that we should be deterred. 

Tomorrow, as the House goes into 
conference, we have that opportunity 
again. And I would hope that the Presi- 
dent, based upon his comments, will in 
fact join the bipartisan efforts, both in 
the House and in the Senate, to send à 
strong message to the Castro regime, 
to send the message in fact that we 
will not tolerate the brutal gunning 
down of American citizens. That we 
will stand up for U.S. interests. That 
we will help the Cuban people realize 
their dream of democracy and of re- 
spect for human rights. And that yes, 
that is one of the pillars of our foreign 
diplomacy. And when we do that, then 
as a nation we lead, not only within 
the hemisphere, but in the world. 

I know that right now the eyes of the 
world are upon us in how we react in 
this case. I certainly hope that my col- 
leagues who have in the past said that 
they are for promoting democratic 
change within Cuba speak up and raise 
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their voices on behalf of the peaceful 
dissidents within Cuba who have been 
arrested, lost their liberties. I hope 
that they will raise their voices 
against the barbaric acts taken by the 
Castro regime. And I hope that they 
will understand that the only way to 
send a strong message to this dictator- 
ship, which has shown itself by every 
possible standard to be a brutal regime, 
that the only message to send now is 
by having a strong bipartisan vote on 
the upcoming Helms-Burton conference 
on the legislation that will be pre- 
sented to us and then a signature by 
the President of the United States, the 
greatest country in the world, who 
would ultimately say to the people of 
Cuba, we are in solidarity with you. 

We want to promote democracy, but 
we are unwilling to deal with a regime 
that brutalizes its people, that has no 
respect for international law. We say 
to that regime, it is time, your time is 
over. Get out of the way and let the 
people of Cuba realize their democracy. 
Let Cuba come into the family of na- 
tions that has promoted democracy. 
Let this hemisphere be the first hemi- 
sphere in the history of mankind to in 
fact have every nation be a democracy. 

And, last, we send to the world com- 
munity a message that we will not tol- 
erate the safety of our citizens, the 
lives of our citizens being expendable 
by any dictator anywhere in the world. 


USE OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. MCINNIS] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes as the designee of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MCINNIS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, my home State is the State of 
Colorado. My actual home is located 
high in the Colorado Rockies. I wanted 
to take a few minutes today to address 
my colleagues on an issue that is abso- 
lutely critical for the Western United 
States, and that is the issue of public 
lands. I think to understand the issue 
of public lands, you have to have some 
kind of historical perspective of how 
the West is unique, not only in its 
water, and I will talk about the water 
here in a few moments, but also in the 
public lands that are entrusted by the 
people of this country to the Federal 
Government. 

In the early days when the settle- 
ment of the West was the crucial goal 
of this country, the bureaucrats in 
Washington, DC and the Government 
encouraged settlers to go West and go 
beyond the mountains. As they got to 
the mountains, because of the fierce 
winters we have, because of the moun- 
tainous terrain, because of the high al- 
titudes, because of the difficulty in 
farming and ranching at those high al- 
titudes, not too many people were en- 
couraged to settle, say, for example, in 
the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 
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Instead they went around the Rocky 
Mountains and went on to the State of 
California and so on. And in many of 
these States in the Midwest, such as 
the State of Kansas, you are able to, on 
a very few number of acres, produce a 
great number of crops or run many, 
many more cattle than you can per 
acre in the high Rocky Mountains. 

So what happened was as time went 
on they discovered that there were peo- 
ple interested in going into the Rocky 
Mountains, but they felt that they still 
needed to provide a governmental in- 
centive to move into the mountains. 
They knew that they could not do the 
land grants that they had done in some 
of the other States because to give 
that, to give a large enough amount of 
land for a settler out in the Rocky 
Mountains to really make it would be 
many, many hundreds of acres. And 
they felt, the Government at that time 
felt that that would be too much acre- 
age in order for that to work. It was 
not going to be politically sellable. So 
what they did instead was had what 
they called public lands or use of public 
lands, entrust the public lands to the 
people of that area for the concept of 
multiple use. 

That is a very crucial issue in today’s 
evaluation of public lands. When I grew 
up in the Colorado mountains, every 
national forest sign said, and the Fed- 
eral lands signs said, as you entered 
into Federal property, a land of many 
uses, multiple uses, a land of many 
uses. Unfortunately, today we have 
some more radical groups in this coun- 
try, some of the more very, very liberal 
groups that want to replace that sign 
*a land of many uses" with the sign 
called no trespassing.” 

Are these groups well-intended? I 
think the answer to that question is 
perhaps yes in some cases. But are they 
well educated on the issue of multiple 
use and how critical it is for the every- 
day lifestyle of people of the West? And 
the answer to that is no, they are not 
well educated on that issue, although 
they profess to be well educated, when 
they try and lobby back here to take 
away the concept of multiple use as we 
know it in the West. 

Now, if you asked the question to 
most people, give me some examples of 
multiple use, they are going to say to 
you, well, grazing, the cattlemen, that 
is what they use Federal lands for, for 
grazing, or maybe the ski areas, they 
have ski areas on Federal lands for 
recreation. But ask them to give you 
some more examples of what we in the 
West use that land for, that Federal 
land under the multiple use concept. 
The answer really is pretty common 
sense. 

Every drop of water, for example, in 
the Third Congressional District of 
Colorado either comes across Federal 
lands, is stored on Federal lands or 
originates on Federal lands. There are 
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a lot of other uses of Federal lands and 
the use of public lands that we have 
out in Colorado. All of our highways go 
across public lands. All of our elec- 
tricity, the power lines come across 
public lands. The cable TV, the tele- 
phone, our food, there are a lot of cat- 
tle that are run out there. But the pri- 
mary uses of public lands are the uses 
which I have just said: water, transpor- 
tation, communication. 

And when some people back here in 
the East take on the position that we 
Should not ever set foot again on public 
lands or that the use of public lands 
should be severely limited, I am not 
sure they understand how critical it is 
for the average working Joe and the 
average working Jane out there in the 
West to have multiple use on public 
lands. 

Now, do we need to have a balance on 
public use and on multiple use of these 
public lands? The answer is clearly yes. 
Sometimes it really, really can irritate 
you when you are from the West and 
you hear someone that comes up and 
pretends that because you live in the 
West, that you somehow mistreat the 
lands, the lands that we have to en- 
trust for the next generation and the 
many, many generations beyond that. 
Those of us in the West take particular 
pride in the way we treat those lands. 

Of course, we do not want those lands 
savaged; of course, we do not want 
those lands destroyed. But we do think 
we have a right, for example, to take 
water off the Federal lands, to have 
drinking water, to have water for our 
crops, to have water for our small 
towns out there in the West. That 
water comes or originates or is stored 
upon public lands. 

The State of Colorado, let me address 
water here for a moment, the State of 
Colorado is somewhat unique in this 
Nation. Colorado is the only State in 
the United States where all of our 
water runs out of the State. We have 
no natural water that runs into Colo- 
rado. Water is crucial for us. Back here 
in the East, as I understand it, a lot of 
States' problem with water is trying to 
get rid of it. The big issues back here is 
what you do in flood stages, what you 
do for drainage. In our State, it is how 
you store water for future use. 

In Colorado, we do not have heavy 
rainfall. It is really quite an arid State. 
Instead what we depend upon is a 60- to 
90-day period of time called the spring 
runoff. The snows that accumulate, in 
fact they are accumulating as I now 
address you in the State of Colorado, 
these snows accumulate in many places 
over 100 feet. And during that period of 
time called the spring runoff, which 
last 60 to 90 days, that water melts 
down, comes off the mountains and 
heads out of Colorado. In fact, the 
State of Colorado, I think, supplies 
water for 23 other States and for the 
country of Mexico. Because we do not 
have heavy rainfall, we have to depend, 
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we have to get our water during that 
60- to 90-day period of time, which obvi- 
ously means you have got to capture 
some of that water, you have to have 
the ability to store that water, and be 
able to have that water for the remain- 
ing balance of the year where you do 
not have the spring runoff. And that is 
many of our storage projects in Colo- 
rado, if not all of our storage projects 
in Colorado deal with Federal public 
lands. 

If we followed the theory or the con- 
cept or the order of some of these radi- 
cal groups who want no trespassing 
signs put up on the public lands, we 
would not be able to store our water, 
and these people know that. A lot of 
these people know that. That is their 
goal. 

In fact, a lot of times it is to the ad- 
vantage of the downstream States to 
put whatever kind of restrictions there 
are on the upstream States so that 
they get more water flowing their way. 
The water in Colorado that we do not 
utilize, because we do not have the ca- 
pacity to store it, goes on to other 
States that would like that water, that 
may be short of that water. 

Water is our largest, besides our peo- 
ple, water is probably one of our larg- 
est assets in Colorado. And it all ties in 
with this multiple use of public lands. 
If you look at the history of Colorado, 
public lands has played à very strong 
part of the foundation of that State. 
Whether it be the minerals and the 
gold mining of the 1860's, clear on up to 
the oil shell exploration of the 1970's, 
that is one aspect of multiple use that 
has to do with the building of the State 
of Colorado. 

But let us talk about another point, 
not the mineral extraction that has 
happened over the history of Colorado. 
Let us talk about the recreation of Col- 
orado or the beauty of Colorado. A lot 
of people in Colorado make their living 
there because of the people and the 
tourism that come to visit these great, 
wonderful public lands. We do not want 
to destroy that. Tourism is our No. 2 
industry, maybe even our No. 1 indus- 
try in the State of Colorado. We want 
to preserve that. And how do you pre- 
serve that? You have to preserve the 
beauty of the State. 

Sure, some of our tourists come to 
Colorado to visit their relatives or 
come to the Rockies to visit their rel- 
atives, but primarily our visitors come 
out there to see the beauty of those 
mountains, to ski our fresh powder, to 
hunt there during hunting season, to 
enjoy river rafting down our rivers 
right after the spring runoff. So we 
would be following ourselves if we real- 
ly were out there to try and destroy 
what the good Lord had given to us, 
and that is the beauty of the Rocky 
Mountains and the beauty of the West. 

But by gosh, we have every right to 
stand in front of you here today and 
say, do not be so blind when we talk 
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about multiple use that you take the 
concept of multiple use and dump it 
into the trash. It is too valuable. It is 
too valuable for the lifestyle of the 
frontiersmen in the West. That is how 
it came about, a land of many uses. 

Take a look at the native Americans. 
The true native Americans out there in 
the Rocky Mountains or in the plains 
of Kansas that went into those moun- 
tains during the time that the early 
settlers had not even approached it. 
Take a look at the uses they made of 
those lands. They hunted on those 
lands. They had their religious services 
on those lands. They were born on 
those lands. They died on those lands. 
The heritage that exists all comes 
about or all ties in to that all-impor- 
tant concept of multiple use. 

So my message to my colleagues here 
today is that the people of Colorado, 
the people of the Rocky Mountains and 
the people of the West in general sup- 
port very strongly the protection and 
the guardianship of those public lands. 
We know they are not our lands. We 
know those lands belong to the people 
of the United States. Although we 
would like to say they are our lands, 
and many times we actually do, when 
we are out there and we infer that the 
lands within the State of Colorado be- 
long to the people of the State of Colo- 
rado, we know those public lands do 
not belong, for example, to the people 
just in that State. They belong to all 50 
States. 

We know that we have a fiduciary re- 
sponsibility to the people of America 
and to the future generations of Amer- 
ica to protect that land. But that con- 
cept comes down to protection of that 
land to one key word; that key word is 
balance. We have got to maintain a 
balance in the utilization and in the 
protection of the public lands of the 
West. It is very easy, very easy for peo- 
ple who have not visited the West, who 
do not understand the history of the 
West, who do not understand the peo- 
ple of the West, who have not studied 
their history in regard to the settlers 
and in regard to the politics of the 
time that encouraged the railroads to 
go out there, that encouraged the set- 
tlers go West, young man, go West. 

Not everybody has taken a look at 
that. But the people who want to voice 
an opinion on the utilization of those 
public lands in my humble opinion 
have an obligation to educate them- 
selves on those issues, have an obliga- 
tion to come out and visit the State. 

The Third Congressional District of 
Colorado, that is one of the largest 
congressional districts in the United 
States. It is the district I represent. It 
includes almost all of the mountains of 
Colorado. It includes all of the ski 
areas in Colorado. So if you have ever 
skied in Colorado, you have skied in 
the Third Congressional District of 
Colorado. 

You can fly literally in a small plane, 
you can fly for hours and hours across 
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that district and not come to the other 
end of it. You can fly for an awful long 
time and not even see another human 
being out on the ground, or every once 
in a while you will see a cabin up there 
in those mountains. We have protected 
those mountains. Now, clearly once in 
a while you find people that abuse, and 
those kinds of people we should have a 
zero tolerance level for. 

For example, we had a disaster called 
Summitville in Colorado. That was a 
disaster, that was mismanagement, not 
only by the agency that oversaw the 
actual mining project but by the people 
that conducted that project. We should 
have zero tolerance of that. We do not 
want it. You do not want it. We do not 
want people that misuse the public 
lands that are entrusted to future gen- 
erations. We do not want those people 
any more than you do. But when you 
make the decisions back here about 
multiple use or about public lands, 
take into consideration the long-term 
impact of what your decision is going 
to create. How will it alter the lifestyle 
of the people of the West? Every deci- 
sion we make back here that deals in 
any slight way with public lands will 
impact, will impact on a long-term 
basis the lifestyle of the people of the 
West. 

I am confident that the people of the 
West can manage these lands as they 
have for centuries, as they have with 
modern techniques of management and 
as they can in the future with abilities 
to take care of that land. We can do it 
with balance. There is nothing wrong 
with a well-managed ski area high in 
the Colorado Rocky Mountains, a ski 
area that mitigates the environmental 
impacts that it may create. 

If you take a look at the actual foot- 
print or the area impacted by a ski 
area, I think you will find that under 
the right kind of guidance, under the 
right kind of environmental regula- 
tions, which all of us support, you can 
have a protected environment. You can 
have a thriving ski community. And 
you can have people who have the op- 
portunity to live in that ski area be- 
cause they have jobs as a result of that 
skiing opportunity, and finally many 
people across the country can enjoy 
skiing in the Rocky Mountains as a re- 
sult of that ski area. 

You can do it in balance. It is the 
same thing with water storage 
projects. We have some groups back 
here in the East that will never find à 
water storage project that they can 
support. Not because the project does 
not make sense. You can have water 
projects out there that make sense. 
But these groups will try and convince 
many other people who live outside the 
West that these water storage projects 
for some reason devalue our public 
lands and the public lands for the fu- 
ture of this country. 

It is about time that some of those 
groups be brought to their senses, that 
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some of those groups finally put into 
their vocabulary a word that very few 
of them have ever really thought 
about, and that is called balance. 
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At the same time we must serve no- 
tice to all people who enter the moun- 
tains and all people who come into the 
West, if you have come out there to 
take an unfair advantage of the land, 
just the same as coming out there to 
take unfair advantage of the people of 
the West, it is not acceptable. We are 
trying our hardest out there to adapt 
policies that will indicate a zero toler- 
ance level for the kind of ignorance 
that propels people to come out and de- 
struct that, destroy that land, or to ig- 
nore the environmental regulations 
that are so important to preserve our 
public lands. But we can do it in bal- 
ance. I think that we should treat with 
a discount these groups clear over here 
on the left that demand that the land 
of many uses sign be replaced with a no 
trespassing sign, and I think we can 
discount the people over here who de- 
cide that that land should be developed 
at whatever the cost and the develop- 
ment should be the No. 1 priority of the 
public lands. Both of those groups are 
on the fringe. Both of those groups rep- 
resent, in my opinion, à very minority 
of minority views on what the utiliza- 
tion of public lands should be for the 
best interests of the United States of 
America. Instead what we should do is 
strive to have our oversight and our 
regulation and our utilization of public 
lands carved out of the middle, the 
middle that is represented by the word 
called balance, the middle that believes 
in multiple use of Federal lands, the 
middle that thinks that you have to 
have reasonable environmental regula- 
tions to guide the utilization of these 
Federal lands, the middle that believes 
that development or extraction of min- 
erals or utilization of the land for graz- 
ing has to be done in consideration of 
the preservation of that land, but also 
the middle that understands that there 
are things called jobs that people; for 
example, the ranching families that 
have been out there, some of them for 
well over 100 years on the same ranch, 
that these people have a right to uti- 
lize that land, that these people are 
good guardians of that land, that in 
order for people to keep their jobs out 
there in the West they have got to have 
highways, they have got to have trans- 
portation, they are entitled to commu- 
nication, that carefully regulated it is 
OK to put a power line into a commu- 
nity up there in the mountains so they 
can have cable TV or they can have 
electricity or they can have tele- 
phones. It is OK to have a highway, an 
interstate for example, through Glen- 
wood Canyon, which has as its top pri- 
orities safety through the preservation 
of the environment. We can do it. 
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The Glenwood Canyon, by the way, I 
think, is one of the outstanding exam- 
ples in this country of how you can go 
into some very pristine country, some 
very important environmentally beau- 
tiful country, and preserve that while 
still keeping in mind the consideration 
of the safety of the people that visit 
the West, that travel through the West 
or that live in the West. 

I know that my remarks have fo- 
cused on that word called multiple use, 
and I know that my remarks have fo- 
cused on that word called balance. It is 
because we think those people in the 
West, those of us who represent the 
people of the West, we are very proud 
of our heritage, we are proud of the 
heritage of the United States of Amer- 
ica. But we think that the entire coun- 
try needs to understand that our herit- 
age is built in part not just on strong 
people, not just on our good friends and 
the first Americans out there, the Na- 
tive Americans, but also built on the 
ability to utilize public lands in a rea- 
sonable and well-thought-out manner. I 
cannot tell you how disappointing and 
discouraging it has been to see that 
sign that says Welcome to the White 
River National Forest" and then un- 
derneath it the sign that says A land 
of many uses." How discouraging it is 
to go by and see the sign that now just 
says Welcome to the White River Na- 
tional Forest." Where is the sign that 
said A land of many uses?" That is 
the historical use of that land, that is 
the protected use of that land, that is 
the use that everyone in this country 
and every group in this country that 
really cares about the West and the 
preservation of the West, that is the 
term that they will take the time to 
educate themselves on. It is absolutely 
crucial. If you want to address the 
issues in the Rocky Mountains, if you 
want to address the issues of public 
lands, and I would say not just the 
Rocky Mountains. This obviously ex- 
pands up to Alaska and expands to the 
other areas of the country in which 
large tracts of public lands exist. If 
you want to voice your opinions on 
that, look and study the history of the 
West, and what built it and, again, 
what the politics were, and finally 
what the people today do for that. You 
know we are really very fortunate, we 
think, to live in the Rocky Mountains, 
and many of you know what it is like. 
You have been out there, you skied, 
you have come out there to see the 
beauty we have got. Maybe you have 
gone out to see some of the wildlife, 
the mountain goats or the Rocky 
Mountain elk, or the mountain lions, 
or gone out there, and now a big fad is 
fishing, or you have been on our rivers 
to raft. 

You too can continue to enjoy the 
beauty of what you like about those 
public lands in the future, but do not 
shut us out of it, do not let some of 
these groups convince you that that 
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land out there is being wasted. Do not 
let some of these groups convince you 
that the only way to enjoy water in 
Colorado is to make sure that it runs 
out of the State, that the only way to 
protect water coming off those moun- 
tains is not to store it, not to allow it 
to be taken out of the rivers so that 
the communities and the towns and the 
people can thrive and the crops can 
thrive on the use of that water. 

Instead, what you should do is en- 
courage these groups to come in and 
work with us as partners. We are a 
partnership. This great Nation of ours 
depends upon team players, and that is 
what the middle of America is about, it 
is a team player. Our team in the mid- 
dle is much stronger than either team 
on the fringes. But those teams on the 
fringes; for example, those groups that 
want development at any cost or those 
groups that do not want any develop- 
ment regardless of the merits of the de- 
velopment, sometimes those groups 
have more ability than the groups in 
the middle to pass on their message, to 
make the American people believe that 
they really are the experts or to make 
the American people believe that they 
represent the majority of the American 
people or to make the American people 
believe that they represent the best in- 
terests of the American people. In- 
stead, next time you hear from some of 
these groups, put them aside, just dis- 
count what they have said until you 
have the opportunity to talk with 
somebody in the middle. 

Now, I know that many of you may 
not have had the opportunity to visit 
the great Rocky Mountains or the 
great State of Alaska. If you have that 
opportunity, come out. We have a lot 
to offer. We do have a good lifestyle 
out there. We do have clean air, and 
you can bet your bottom dollar we 
want to protect that clean air. We do 
have crystal clear water in our 
streams, and you can bet your bottom 
dollar we want to protect that. We 
have some of the best fishing in the 
world. We have some of the best hiking 
trails in the world. Just in my district 
alone we probably have 54 mountain 
peaks over 14,000 feet. We have got 
mountain climbing. We want to pre- 
serve that. 

But we also have jobs. That is how 
those of us who stil manage to stay 
out there, that is why we are able to 
stay there, because we know how to 
make a living out there. And our abil- 
ity to make a living really determines 
whether or not we can let our next gen- 
eration, my kids and my kids' kids, 
and whether my wife's family can con- 
tinue to operate in the ranching busi- 
ness. If we manage those lands well, we 
can guarantee that the next few gen- 
erations will have the same kind of op- 
portunities we did. We are good guard- 
ians, and we can be better guardians, 
we want to be better guardians, but do 
not shut us out, do not go to the people 
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of the West and say, all right, let us 
Start with grazing fees, for example. 

You know a lot of the people or some 
of the groups, let me put it that way, 
or some of the people, I will put it that 
way, that are proposing a hike in the 
grazing fees in this country. They are 
not out to make sure the Government 
gets a better deal. That is just a mask, 
that is just the surface of what they 
are trying to portray. What they really 
want to do is eliminate grazing from 
Federal lands. What they really want 
to do is go after multiple use. It is a 
disguised attack on multiple use. 

I think as a U.S. Congressman that 
the Government should get a fair deal 
on grazing fees, for example. If the 
grazing fees, if the cattle market, is 
good, then the grazing fees should be 
higher. If the cattle market goes to 
pot, as it has done this year, any of you 
in that business know how terrible it 
has been, then the fees ought to drop so 
that we can sustain the lifestyle of 
those kind of ranching, and so on, on 
those public lands. But do not be taken 
by the people that say, well, there is 
great, great abuse going on out there 
and these ranchers and farmers are just 
wealthy farmers who take advantage of 
the Federal Government. 

A lot of those groups do not have, as 
I mentioned earlier, do not have in 
mind the idea that we have to improve 
the deal that the Government is get- 
ting. Instead, what those groups have 
as their sole intent is to shut the door 
on the people of the West, to move the 
people of the West out of the West and 
to hang up no trespassing signs. 

That is why the people of the West, 
that is why when President Clinton 
first became the President and they 
had talked about the grazing fees and 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Bab- 
bitt, came out, that is why people in 
the West were so defensive. It is one 
thing to come in here with reasonable 
negotiations for a reasonable grazing 
fee. It is quite another thing to come 
into the West under the guise of saying 
you want reasonable grazing fees and 
trying to drive people off the land. 

To show you how intense the battle 
has become in the West I am not sure 
that during my lifetime you will ever 
see another ski area, a new ski area 
built in the Rocky Mountains. Now 
maybe the demand is not out there for 
it. But if the demand were there, 
Should you automatically eliminate 
the possibility of à new ski area some- 
where in the Rocky Mountains or 
Should you rather approach the ques- 
tion by saying does it make sense, does 
it make sense environmentally, does it 
make sense for the community, does it 
make economic sense because the last 
thing you want is a company that gets 
into development of an area like that 
and halfway through the project has to 
give it up or file into bankruptcy be- 
cause they have run out of capital. 

Those are the kind of questions that 
should be asked. We know in Colorado 
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for example that it is crucial, it is ab- 
solutely crucial, as I said in my earlier 
remarks, that we have the capability of 
storing water, storing water for future 
use. I am not sure once the Animas 
LaPlata project is built, and I hope 
that it is built, I am not sure that dur- 
ing the rest of my lifetime that we are 
going to see another water storage 
project in Colorado. 


Now we ought to ask the same ques- 
tions. First, is there a need for addi- 
tional storage; second, are we using the 
current storage to our maximum bene- 
fit? Maybe we need to clean out some 
of the current water storage projects 
we have so they can hold more water. 
Third, does it make economic sense? 
Fourth, if we were to build a new 
project, can we protect the environ- 
ment like we need to? Can we mitigate 
the environment in such a way that 
could actually enhance the environ- 
ment? You know, it used to be a statis- 
tic; now it is 3 or 4 years old. But it 
used to be that all the good stream 
fishing in Colorado was below a water 
storage project. We have brought 
water, we have brought green, to a lot 
of the area in Colorado because of our 
utilization of water. 


Well, let me conclude my remarks by 
saying this. I know that with a budget, 
a big issue back here, and I know in the 
past few days the tragedy in Cuba has 
taken a lot of time on this floor so we 
can depend and kind of direct where 
this country should go, but I felt that 
it was appropriate tonight, especially 
having just come back from Colorado, I 
felt it was appropriate to take a few 
minutes to talk to you about the im- 
portance of multiple use for our fine 
State. 


I am doggone proud of being from 
Colorado. I feel good about the West. I 
feel good about the way we have taken 
care of the West. I feel good about 
some of the improvements that are 
being made in the way we take care of 
the West. And I also feel very strong 
and very committed to oppose those 
people who want to shut the door on 
the West, to oppose those people who 
want to take that sign, “A land of 
many uses," and replace it with a sign 
of No trespassing.” 
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That is why I am here tonight. I ap- 
preciate all of you listening. I appre- 
ciate your consideration. But every 
time you pick up a bill, or every time 
you pick up a letter from, say, the Si- 
erra Club or someone else, that talks 
about public lands, take a look at what 
we have talked about this evening: The 
historical use of those lands, the envi- 
ronmental mitigation on those lands, 
the need of the people of those lands, 
and the life culture and the lifestyles 
of the West. 
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REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 2854, THE AGRICULTURAL 
MARKET TRANSITION PROGRAM 


Mr. GOSS, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 104-463) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 366) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 2854) to modify the oper- 
ation of certain agricultural programs, 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. STOKES (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today through Friday, 
on account of illness. 

Ms. MCKINNEY (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today and the balance 
of the week, on account of medical rea- 
sons. 

Ms. FURSE (at the request of Mr. GEP- 
HARDT), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of medical rea- 
sons. 


—— 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts) to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Ms. PELOSI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DEUTSCH, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEREUTER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, for 5 minutes 
each day, on today and February 28 and 
29 and March 1. 

Ms. Ros-LEHTINEN, for 5 minutes each 
day, on today and February 28 and 29. 

Mr. ROTH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STEARNS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Goss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. RIGGS, for 5 minutes each day, on 
today and February 28. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, for 5 minutes 
each day, on today and February 28. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN, for 5 minutes, on 
February 28. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Member (at her own 


request) and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida, for 5 minutes, 
today. 


(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HASTINGS of Florida) to re- 
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vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 
Ms. PELOSI, for 5 minutes, today. 
Ms. WATERS, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mrs. CLAYTON, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts) and to include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 


FOGLIETTA. 
MONTGOMERY in two instances. 
REED 


UNDERWOOD. 

ORTIZ in two instances. 
BARRETT of Wisconsin. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
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quest of Mr. BEREUTER of Nebraska) 
and to dre extraneous material:) 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. Cox of California. 

Mr. RADANOVICH. 

Mr. BAKER of California. 

Mr. EHLERS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HASTINGS of Florida) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ROBERTS. 

Ms. DELAURO in two instances. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. 

Ms. ESHOO in two instances. 

Mr. NADLER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCINNIS) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

FROST. 

FURSE. 

LIPINSKI in 14 instances. 
BROWN. 

GANSKE. 


MARKEY. 

LANTOS in two instances. 
WYNN. 

DAVIS. 

LOFGREN. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 10 o'clock and 1 minute p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1996, at 11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


[Omitted from the Record of February 23, 1996] 

2109. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of three proposed rescissions of budget au- 
thority, totaling $820 million, pursuant to 2 
U.S.C. 683(a)(1); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

2110. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
quest to make available appropriations to- 
taling $140 million in budgetary authority 
for support of the Middle East peace process, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1107 (H. Doc. No. 104- 
178); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2111. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
quest to make available appropriations to- 
taling $620 million in budgetary authority 
for DOD operations associated with the 
NATO-led Bosnia Peace Implementation 
Force [IFOR] and Operation Deny Flight, 
and $200 million for civilian implementation 
of the Dayton Peace Accord and to designate 
the amounts made available as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1107; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

[Submitted February 27, 1996] 

2112. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Defense (Personnel and Readiness), transmit- 
ting notification that the Department's de- 
fense manpower requirements report for fis- 
cal year 1997, will be submitted by April 30, 
1996; to the Committee on National Security. 

2113. A letter from the Managing Director, 
Federal Housing Finance Board, transmit- 
ting the Board's reports entitled 1998 Sal- 
ary Rates" for its employees in grade 1-15 
and "Executive Level Salary Ranges" for its 
executive level employees, pursuant to sec- 
tion 1206 of the Financial Institutions Re- 
form, Recovery, and Enforcement Act of 1989 
[FIRREA]; to the Committee on Banking and 
Financial Services. 

2114. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 2000 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 2353 and H.R. 2657, pursuant 
to Public Law 101-508, section 13101(a) (104 
Stat. 1388-582); to the Committee on the 
Budget. 

2115. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 2000 resulting from 
passage of S. 652, H.R. 2029, and S. 1124, pur- 
suant to Public Law 101-508, section 13101(a) 
(104 Stat. 1388-582); to the Committee on the 


Budget. 

2116. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the De- 
partment's third annual report to Congress 
on the implementation of the authority and 
use of fees collected under the Prescription 
Drug User Fee Act of 1992 [PDUFA] during 
the fiscal year 1995, pursuant to 21 U.S.C. 
379g note; to the Committee on Commerce. 

2117. A letter from the Inspector general, 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
transmitting a report on Superfund financial 
activities at the National Institute of Envi- 
ronmental Health Services and the Agency 
for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry 
for fiscal year 1994, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 7501 
note; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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2118. A letter from the Secretary of En- 
ergy, transmitting the 32d quarterly report 
to Congress on the status of Exxon and strip- 
per well oil overcharge funds as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1995; to the Committee on Commerce. 

2119. Assistant Legal Adviser for Treaty 
Affairs, Department of State, transmitting 
copies of international agreements, other 
than treaties, entered into by the United 
States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 112b(a); to the 
Committee on International Relations. 

2120. Secretary of Transportation, trans- 
mitting the semiannual report of the inspec- 
tor general for the period April 1, 1995, 
through September 30, 1995, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. app. (Insp. Gen. Act) section 5(b); to 
the Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2121. Chairman, Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a copy of D.C. Act 
11-213, “Closing of a Public Alley in Square 
N-699, S.O. 93-84, Act of 1996," pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Reform and Oversight. 

2122. Auditor, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a copy of a report entitled Audit of 
the Boxing and Wrestling Commission for 
Fiscal Year 1994," pursuant to D.C. Code, sec- 
tion 47-117(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight. 

2123. Auditor, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a copy of a report entitled Review 
of the Boxing Event of October 15, 1995 Regu- 
lated by the District of Columbia Boxing and 
Wrestling Commission," pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 47-117(d); to the Committee on 
Government Reform and Oversight. 

2124. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1995, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight. 

2125. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant for Public Affairs, Department of 
Defense, transmitting a report of activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995, pursuant to U.S.C. 552(d); 
to the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight. 

2126. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Administration, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a report of activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(d); to the Committee on Government Re- 
form and Oversight. 

2127. A letter from the Secretary, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report of 
activities under the Freedom of Information 
Act for calendar year 1995, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight. 

2128. A letter from the General Counsel and 
Corporate Secretary, Legal Services Cor- 
poration, transmitting a copy of the annual 
report in compliance with the Government 
in the Sunshine Act during the calendar year 
1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552b(j); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Reform and Over- 
sight. 

2129. A letter from the vice president for 
Government and Public Affairs, National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, transmit- 
ting the Corporation’s 1995 annual report, 
and 1996 legislative report and grant request, 
pursuant to 49 U.S.C. 24315; to the Committee 
on Transportation and infrastructure. 

2130. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the Department's re- 
port entitled “Tanker Navigation Safety 
Standards, 20 Year Tanker Size/Capacity 
Trend Analysis," pursuant to Public Law 
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101-380, section 4111(b)(11) (104 Stat. 516); to 
the Committee on Transportation and Infra- 
structure. 

2131. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Technology Policy, Department of Com- 
merce, transmitting the biennial report on 
Federal agency use of the technology trans- 
fer authorities, in compliance with the sec- 
tion 3710(g)(2) of title 15, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Science. 

2132. A letter from the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to exempt full-time registered nurses, 
physician assistants, and expanded-function 
dental auxiliaries from restrictions on remu- 
nerated outside professional activities; to 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

2183. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
tration and Management, Department of De- 
fense, transmitting certification that the 
total cost for the planning, design, construc- 
tion, and installation of equipment for the 
renovation of the Pentagon Reservation will 
not exceed $1,218,000,000, pursuant to section 
8095 of Public Law 104-61; jointly, to the 
Committees on Appropriations and National 
Security. 

2134. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notice of obligation of funds for 
Nonproliferation and Disarmament Fund 
[NDF] activities in Bosnia, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 104-99, section 301 (110 Stat. 38); 
jointly, to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions and International Relations. 

2135. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, transmitting the annual report of 
consumer complaints filed against national 
banks for 1995; jointly, to the Committees on 
Banking and Financial Services and Com- 
merce. 

2136. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the Department's re- 
port to Congress on the benefits of safety 
belts and motorcycle helmets, pursuant to 
Public Law 102-240, section 1031(b)(2) (105 
Stat. 1073); jointly, to the Committees on 
Commerce and Transportation and Infra- 
structure. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SOLOMON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 366. Resolution providing 
for consideration of the bill (H.R. 2854) to 
modify the operation of certain agricultural 
programs (Rept. 104-463). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


———— | 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BLILEY (for himself, Mr. AR- 
CHER, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. FIELDS of 
Texas, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
OXLEY, and Mr. TAUZIN): 

H.R. 2972. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, to reduce the fees collected under 
the Federal securities laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBERTS (for himself, Mr. 
EMERSON, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. AL- 
LARD, Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska, Mr. 
EWING, and Mr. SMITH of Michigan): 
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H.R. 2973. A bill to reform and extend De- 
partment of Agriculture programs related to 
agricultural credit, rural development, con- 
servation, trade, research, and promotion of 
agricultural commodities; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, and in addition to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Inter- 
national Relations, for a period to be subse- 
quently determined by the Speaker, in each 
case for consideration of such provisions as 
fall within the jurisdiction of the committee 
concerned. 

By Mr. CHRYSLER: 

H.R. 2974. A bill to amend the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994 to provide enhanced penalties for crimes 
against elderly and child victims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts (for 
himself, Mr. YATES, and Ms. PELOSI): 

H.R. 2975. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to establish a Board of 
Visa Appeals within the Department of State 
to review decisions of consular officers con- 
cerning visa applications, revocations, and 
cancellations; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GANSKE (for himself, Mr. MAR- 
KEY, Mr. BARR, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. 
COBURN, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. GENE GREEN 
of Texas, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KLECZKA, Ms. LOFGREN, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mrs. MEEK of Florida, 
Mr. MORAN, Mr. NADLER, Mr. SAND- 
ERS, Mr. SERRANO, Mrs. SMITH of 
Washington, Mr. STARK, Mr. STUDDS, 
Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
WHITFIELD, and Mr. WISE): 

H.R. 2976. A bill to prohibit health plans 
from interfering with health care provider 
communications with their patients; to the 
Committee on Commerce, and in addition to 
the Committees on Ways and Means, Eco- 
nomic and Educational Opportunities, and 
Government Reform and Oversight, for a pe- 
riod to be subsequently determined by the 
Speaker, in each case for consideration of 
such provisions as fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee concerned. 

By Mr. GEKAS (for himself and Mr. 
REED): 

H.R. 2977. A bill to reauthorize alternative 
means of dispute resolution in the Federal 
administrative process, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORAN: 

H.R. 2978. A bill to amend chapters 83 and 
84 of title 5, United States Code, to provide 
for measures to preserve the value of de- 
ferred annuities over the period of the time 
between separation from Government service 
and when payments commence, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight. 

By Mr. LANTOS (for himself and Mr. 
KING): 

H. Res. 365. Resolution condemning the 
visit of Louis Farrakhan to Libya, Iran, and 
Iraq as well as certain statements he made 
during those visits, and urging the President 
to take appropriate action to determine if 
such visits, statements, and actions result- 
ing from agreements or understandings 
reached during these visits violate Federal 
law; to the Committee on International Re- 
lations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


202. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Senate of the State of Washington, 
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relative to the Honorable Barbara Charline 
Jordan; to the Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 26: Mr. CAMP. 

H.R. 263: Mr. NADLER. 

H. R. 345: Mr. JACOBS. 

H. R. 449: Mr. FROST and Mr. FRAZER. 

H. R. 488: Mr. FRAZER. 

H.R. 497: Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska and Mr. 
QUINN. 

H.R. 528: Mr. STUMP, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, and Mr. KLUG. 

H.R. 550: Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

H.R. 573: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. FILNER, and 
Ms. LOFGREN. 

H.R. 580: Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
RAMSTAD, Ms. NORTON, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. 
COSTELLO. 

H.R. 619: Mr. MARTINEZ and 
MCDERMOTT. 

H.R. 620: Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MCDERMOTT, 
Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. OLVER, Ms. 
LOFGREN, Ms. NORTON, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 771: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 784: Mr. COBURN, Mr. EHRLICH, and Mr. 
FUNDERBURK. 

H.R. 852: Mr. MOAKLEY. 

H.R. 858: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. HALL 
of Ohio, Mr. HERGER, Mr. MOAKLEY, and Mr. 
TEJEDA. 

H.R. 911: Mr. SHAW, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. 
LUTHER, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, and Mr. 
SKAGGS. 

H.R. 972: Mr. BONILLA and Mr. JEFFERSON. 

H.R. 1000: Mr. HASTINGS of Florida, Mr. 
PALLONE, and Mr. FLAKE. 

H.R. 1023: Mr. SISISKY, Mr. Lazio of New 
York, and Mr. HOEKSTRA. 

H.R. 1073: Mr. DAVIS and Mr. SKEEN. 

H.R. 1074: Mr. DAVIS and Mr. SKEEN. 

H.R. 1386: Mr. HASTINGS of Washington and 
Mrs. SMITH of Washington. 

H.R. 1527: Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. 

H.R. 1560: Mr. WILSON and Ms. NORTON. 

H.R. 1591: Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 1610: Mr. WICKER, Mr. REED, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, and Mr. DOYLE. 

H.R. 1656: Mr. MANTON, Mr. DURBIN, Ms. 
WATERS, and Mr. TOWNS. 

H.R. 1684: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. KLUG, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. BASS, Mr. REED, Mr. 
DUNCAN, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
DICKEY, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
LAHOOD, Mr. SAXTON, and Mr. MCDADE. 

H.R. 1688: Mr. COYNE and Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota. 

H.R. 1733: Mr. HEINEMAN, Mr. LAHOOD, Mr. 
SHADEGG, and Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 1767: Mr. BACHUS. 

H.R. 1776, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
CALVERT, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey, Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. FORD, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
DURBIN, and Mr. HALL of Ohio. 

H.R. 1801, Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. FRANKS of New 
Jersey, and Mr. HOEKSTRA. 

H.R. 1802, Mr. LAFALCE. 

H.R. 1889, Mr. HINCHEY. 

H.R. 1989, Mr. MINGE. 

H.R. 2008, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
and Mr. NEUMANN. 

H.R. 2011, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. FRAZER, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mr. MARKEY, and Mr. ENGLISH of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2016, Mrs. KELLY. 


Mr. 
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H.R. 2193, Mr. HAYWORTH. 

H.R. 2240, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. MCDERMOTT, 
Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. GORDON, 
Ms. NORTON, and Mr. COSTELLO. 

H.R. 2276, Mr. ACKERMAN and Mr. CALVERT. 

H.R. 2285, Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, and Mr. ACKER- 
MAN. 

H.R. 2306, Mr. SKELTON and Ms. LOFGREN. 

H.R. 2350, Mr. MORAN. 

H.R. 2416, Mr. MARTINI, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
MEEHAN, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 2441, Mr. LUTHER and Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 2531, Mr. THORNBERRY. 

H.R. 2566, Mr. YATES, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, Mr. HINCHEY, and Mr. BROWDER. 

H.R. 2585: Mr. HANSEN, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. OBERSTAR, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. YATES, Mr. ORTON, and Ms. 
LOFGREN. 

H.R. 2618: Mr. GUNDERSON and Mr. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 2646: Mr. ENGLISH of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2654: Mr. NADLER, Mr. GORDON, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. BENTSEN, and Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 2664: Mr. MARTINI, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. HOEKSTRA, and Mr. GANSKE. 

H.R. 2682: Mrs. MALONEY, Mrs. LOWEY, and 
Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H.R. 2724: Mr. RUSH, Mr. FRAZER, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. Wan vf North 
Carolina, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Ms. 
LOFGREN, Mr. FROST, Mr. FATTAH, Mr. 
TORRES, Ms. NORTON, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 2725: Mr. RUSH, Mr. FRAZER, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. WATT of North 
Carolina, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Ms. 
LOFGREN, Mr. FROST, Mr. FATTAH, Mr. 
TORRES, Ms. NORTON, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 2745: Ms. HARMAN, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Rhode Island, Mr. QUINN, Mr. COYNE, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. FROST, and 
Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 2757: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
SENSENBRENNER, Mr. DAVIS, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. BALDACCI, Mr. FUNDER- 
BURK, and Mr. CALLAHAN. 

H.R. 2777: Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. PAYNE of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. MAR- 
TINEZ, Mr. NADLER, and Mrs. THURMAN. 

H.R. 2779: Mr. BACHUS, Mr. BARTON of 
Texas, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. 
CREMEANS, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. SCHAEFER, and 
Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. 

H.R. 2782: Mr. MOAKLEY. 

H.R. 2785: Mr. MATSUI and Ms. WOOLSEY. 

H.R. 2796: Mr. MORAN, Mr. YATES, Mr. JA- 
COBS, and Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

H.R. 2856: Mr. SABO, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. GORDON, and Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H. R. 2912: Mr. MANTON. 

H.R. 2914: Mr. LAFALCE. 

H.R. 2916: Mr. STUDDS, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.R. 2925: Mr. DAVIS, Mr. NORWOOD, Mr. Ex- 
SIGN, Mrs. WALDHOLTZ, Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. 
MORAN, Mr. PETRI, Mr. TALENT, Mr. LINDER, 
Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mrs. SMITH 
of Washington, Mr. EHLERS, and Mr. COOLEY. 

H.R. 2935: Mr. HASTINGS of Washington. 

H.R. 2959: Mr. HOYER, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. SCHUMER, Ms. 
WOOLSEY, Ms. ESHOO, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. 
FLAKE, Ms. MCKINNEY, and Mr. VENTO. 

H. Con. Res. 47: Mr. DAVIS and Mr. KLECZ- 
KA. 

H. Con. Res. 51: Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. BROWN 
of Ohio, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. UPTON, Mr. FA- 
WELL, and Mr. OLVER. 
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H. Con. Res. 79: Mrs. LOWEY. 

H. Con. Res. 125: Mr. ANDREWS. 

H. Con. Res. 144: Mr. BRYANT of Texas, Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DOYLE, Mr. GOR- 
DON, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. HAMILTON, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. 
LEACH, Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. MCHALE, Mr. 
PALLONE, Mr. QUINN, and Mr. YATES. 

H. Res. 358: Mr. CRAMER, Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. 
YATES, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. POSHARD, and Mr. 
DOYLE. 

H. Res. 360: Mr. JACOBS, Mr. FILNER, Mr. 
YATES, Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. JACKSON, Ms. 
NORTON, Mr. FROST, Mr. NADLER, and Mr. 
WAXMAN. 

H. Res. 361: Mr. DUNCAN. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

62. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Council of the District of Columbia, rel- 
ative to Council Resolution 11-207, ‘Transfer 
of Jurisdiction over a Portion of Independ- 
ence Avenue, S.W., S.O. 85-96 Resolution of 
1996"; which was referred to the Committee 
on Government Reform and Oversight. 


——— 
AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 2854 
OFFERED BY: MR. DE LA GARZA 
(Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute) 


AMENDMENT NO. 2: Strike all after the en- 
acting clause and insert the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Agricultural Reform and Improvement 
Act of 1996". 
(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of this Act is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 


TITLE I—AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION PROGRAM 


. 101. Short title. 

. 102. Definitions. 

. 103. Production flexibility contracts. 

. 104. Nonrecourse marketing assistance 
loans and loan deficiency pay- 
ments. 

. 105. Payment limitations. 

. 106. Peanut program. 

. 107. Sugar program. 

. 108. Administration. 

. 109. Suspension and repeal of perma- 
nent authorities. 

. 110. Effect of amendments. 


TITLE HI —AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


Subtitle A—Amendments to Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 and Related Statutes 


. 201. Food aid to developing countries. 

. 202. Trade and development assistance. 

. 208. Agreements regarding eligible 
countries and private entities. 

. 204. Terms and conditions of sales. 

. 205. Use of local currency payment. 

. 206. Value-added foods. 

. 207. Eligible organizations. 

. 208. Generation and use of foreign cur- 
rencies. 

. 209. General levels of assistance under 
Public Law 480. 

. 210. Food aid consultative group. 

. 211. Support of nongovernmental orga- 
nizations. 
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Sec. 212. Commodity determinations. 

Sec. 213. General provisions. 

Sec. 214. Agreements. 

Sec. 215. Use of commodity credit corpora- 
tion. 

Sec. 216. Administrative provisions. 

Sec. 217. Expiration date. 

Sec. 218. Regulations. 

Sec. 219. Independent evaluation of pro- 
grams. 

Sec. 220. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 221. Coordination of foreign assistance 
programs. 

Sec. 222. Micronutrient fortification pilot 
program. 

Sec. 223. Use of certain local currency. 

Sec. 224. Levels of assistance under farmer- 
to-farmer program. 

Sec. 225. Food security commodity reserve. 

Sec. 226. Protein byproducts derived from al- 
cohol fuel production. 

Sec. 227. Food for progress program. 

Sec. 228. Use of foreign currency proceeds 
from export sales financing. 

Sec. 229. Stimulation of foreign production. 

Subtitle B—Amendments to Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 

Sec. 241. Agricultural export promotion 
strategy 

Sec. 242. Export credits. 

Sec. 243. Market promotion program. 

Sec. 244. Export enhancement program. 

Sec. 245. Arrival certification. 

Sec. 246. Compliance. 

Sec. 247. Regulations. 

Sec. 248. Trade compensation and assistance 
programs. 

Sec. 249. Foreign agricultural service. 

Sec. 250. Reports. 

Subtitle C—Miscellaneous 

Sec. 251. Reporting requirements relating to 
tobacco. 

Sec. 252. Triggered export enhancement. 

Sec. 253. Disposition of commodities to pre- 
vent waste. 

Sec. 254. Direct sales of dairy products. 

Sec. 255. Export sales of dairy products. 

Sec. 256. Debt-for-health-and-protection 
swap. 

Sec. 257. Policy on expansion of inter- 
national markets. 

Sec. 258. Policy on maintenance and devel- 
opment of export markets. 

Sec. 259. Policy on trade liberalization. 

Sec. 260. Agricultural trade negotiations. 

Sec. 261. Policy on unfair trade practices. 

Sec. 262. Agricultural aid and trade mis- 
sions. 

Sec. 263. Annual reports by agricultural at- 
taches. 

Sec. 264. World livestock market price infor- 
mation. 

Sec. 265. Orderly liquidation of stocks. 

Sec. 266. Sales of extra long staple cotton. 

Sec. 267. Regulations. 

Sec. 268. Emerging markets. 

Sec. 269. Import assistance for CBI bene- 
ficiary countries and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Sec. 270. Studies, reports, and other provi- 
sions. 


Sec. 271. Implementation of commitments 
under Uruguay Round Agree- 
ments. 

Sec. 272. Sense of Congress concerning mul- 
tilateral disciplines on credit 


guarantees. 

Sec. 273. Foreign market development co- 
operator program. 

TITLE IIHI—CONSERVATION 
Subtitle A—Definitions 
Sec. 301. Definitions. 
Subtitle B—Environmental Conservation 
Acreage Reserve Program 

Sec. 311. Environmental conservation acre- 

age reserve program. 
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Sec. 312. Conservation reserve program. 
Sec. 313. Wetlands reserve program. 
Sec. 314. Environmental quality incentives 
program. 
Subtitle C—Conservation Funding 
Sec. 321. Conservation funding. 
Subtitle D—National Natural Resources 
Conservation Foundation 


Sec. 331. Short title. 

Sec. 332. Definitions. 

Sec. 333. National Natural Resources Con- 
servation Foundation. 

Sec. 334. Composition and operation. 

Sec. 335. Officers and employees. 

Sec. 336. Corporate powers and obligations 
of the Foundation. 

Sec. 337. Administrative services and sup- 
port. 

Sec. 338. Audits and petition of Attorney 
General for equitable relief. 

Sec. 339. Release from liability. 

Sec. 340. Authorization of appropriations. 

Subtitle E—Miscellaneous 

Sec. 351. Flood risk reduction. 

Sec. 352. Forestry. 

Sec. 353. State technical committees. 

Sec. 354. Conservation of private grazing 
land. 

Sec. 355. Conforming amendments. 

Sec. 356. Water bank program. 

Sec. 357. Flood water retention pilot 
projects. 

Sec. 358. Wetland conservation exemption. 

Sec. 359. Floodplain easements. 

Sec. 360. Resource conservation and develop- 
ment program reauthorization. 

Sec. 361. Conservation reserve new acreage. 

Sec. 362. Repeal of report requirement. 

Sec. 363. Watershed protection and flood pre- 
vention act amendments. 

Sec. 364. Abandonment of converted wet- 


lands. 
TITLE IV—NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 401. Food stamp program. 
. 402. Commodity distribution program; 
commodity supplemental food 


program. 
. 403. Emergency food assistance pro- 


gram. 
. 404. Soup kitchens program. 
. 405. National commodity processing. 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 


Subtitle A—General Miscellaneous 
Provisions 


. 501. Fund for dairy producers to pay for 

nutrient management. 

. 502. Crop insurance. 

. 503. Revenue insurance. 

. 504. Collection and use of agricultural 

quarantine and inspection fees. 

Sec. 505. Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
terest rate. 

Sec. 506. Everglades Agricultural Area. 

Sec. 507. Fund for Rural America. 

Subtitle B—Options Pilot Programs and 
Risk Management Education 

Sec. 511. Short title. 

Sec. 512. Purpose. 

Sec. 513. Pilot programs. 

Sec. 514. Terms and conditions. 

Sec. 515. Notice. 

Sec. 516. Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Sec. 517. Risk management education. 

Subtitle C—Commercial Transportation of 
Equine for Slaughter 

Sec. 521. Findings. 

Sec. 522. Definitions. 

Sec. 523. Standards for humane commercial 
transportation of equine for 
slaughter. 

Sec. 524. Records. 


Sec. 525. Agents. 

Sec. 526. Cooperative agreements. 

Sec. 527. Investigations and inspections. 

Sec. 528. Interference with enforcement. 

Sec. 529. Jurisdiction of courts. 

Sec. 530. Civil and criminal penalties. 

Sec. 531. Payments for temporary or medical 
assistance for equine due to 
violations. 

Sec. 532. Relationship to State law. 

Sec. 533. Authorization of appropriations. 

Subtitle D—Miscellaneous 

Sec. 541. Livestock dealer trust. 

Sec. 542. Planting of energy crops. 

Sec. 543. Reimbursable agreements. 

Sec. 544. Swine health protection. 

Sec. 545. Cooperative work for protection, 
management, and improvement 
of National Forest System. 

Sec. 546. Amendment of the Virus-Serum 
Toxin Act of 1913. 

Sec. 547. Overseas tort claims. 

Sec. 548. Graduate School of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Sec. 549. Student intern subsistence pro- 
gram. 

Sec. 550. Conveyance of land to White Oak 
Cemetery. 

Sec. 551. Advisory board on agricultural air 
quality. 

Sec. 552. Water systems for rural and Native 
villages in Alaska. 

Sec. 553. Eligibility for grants to broadcast- 
ing systems. 

Sec. 554. Wildlife Habitat Incentives Pro- 
gram. 

Sec. 555. Indian reservations. 

Sec. 556. ICD reimbursement for overhead 
expenses. 

Sec. 557. Clarification of effect of resource 
planning on allocation or use of 
water. 

TITLE VI—CREDIT 
Subtitle A—Agricultural Credit 
CHAPTER 1—FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 

Sec. 601. Limitation on direct farm owner- 
ship loans. 

Sec. 602. Purposes of loans. 

Sec. 603. Soil and water conservation and 
protection. 

Sec. 604. Interest rate requirements. 

Sec. 605. Insurance of loans. 

Sec. 606. Loans guaranteed. 

CHAPTER 2—OPERATING LOANS 
Sec. 611. Limitation on direct operating 


loans. 

. 612. Purposes of operating loans. 

. 613. Participation in loans. 

. 614. Line-of-credit loans. 

Sec. 615. Insurance of operating loans. 

Sec. 616. Special assistance for beginning 
farmers and ranchers. 

Sec. 617. Limitation on period for which bor- 
rowers are eligible for guaran- 
teed assistance. 

CHAPTER 3—EMERGENCY LOANS 

Sec. 621. Hazard insurance requirement. 

Sec. 622. Maximum emergency loan indebt- 
edness. 

Sec. 623. Insurance of emergency loans. 

CHAPTER 4—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 631. Use of collection agencies. 

Sec. 632. Notice of loan service programs. 

Sec. 633. Sale of property. 

Sec. 634. Definitions. 

Sec. 635. Authorization for loans. 

Sec. 636. List of certified lenders and inven- 
tory property demonstration 
project. 

Sec. 637. Homestead property. 
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Sec. 638. Restructuring. 
Sec. 639. Transfer of inventory lands. 
Sec. 640. Implementation of target partici- 
pation rates. 
Sec. 641. Delinquent borrowers and credit 
study. 
CHAPTER 5—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 651. Conforming amendments. 
Subtitle B—Farm Credit System 
CHAPTER 1—AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
SECONDARY MARKET 


Enforcement levels. 

Recapitalization of the Corpora- 
tion. 

Liquidation of the Federal Agricul- 
tural Mortgage Corporation. 


CHAPTER 2—REGULATORY RELIEF 


Sec. 661. Definition of real estate. 

Sec. 662. Definition of certified facility. 

Sec. 663. Duties of Federal Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation. 

Sec. 664. Powers of the Corporation. 

Sec. 665. Federal reserve banks as deposi- 
taries and fiscal agents. 

Sec. 666. Certification of agricultural mort- 
gage marketing facilities. 

Sec. 667. Guarantee of qualified loans. 

Sec. 668. Mandatory reserves and subordi- 
nated participation interests 
eliminated. 

Sec. 669. Standards requiring diversified 
pools. 

Sec. 670. Small farms. 

Sec. 671. Definition of an affiliate. 

Sec. 672. State usury laws superseded. 

Sec. 673. Extension of capital transition pe- 
riod. 

Sec. 674. Minimum capital level. 

Sec. 675. Critical capital level. 

676. 
677. 
678. 


Sec. 681. Compensation of association per- 
sonnel. 

Sec. 682. Use of private mortgage insurance. 

Sec. 683. Removal of certain borrower re- 
porting requirement. 

Sec. 684. Reform of regulatory limitations 
on dividend, member business, 
and voting practices of eligible 
farmer-owned cooperatives. 

Sec. 685. Removal of Federal Government 
certification requirement for 
certain private sector 
financings. 

Sec. 686. Borrower stock. 

Sec. 687. Disclosure relating to adjustable 
rate loans. 

Sec. 688. Borrowers’ rights. 

Sec. 689. Formation of administrative serv- 
ice entities. 

Sec. 690. Joint management agreements. 

Sec. 691. Dissemination of quarterly reports. 

Sec. 692. Regulatory review. 

Sec. 693. Examination of Farm Credit Sys- 
tem Institutions. 

Sec. 694. Conservatorships and receiverships. 

Sec. 695. Farm Credit Insurance Fund oper- 
ations. 

Sec. 696. Examinations by the Farm Credit 


System Insurance Corporation. 

Sec. 697. Powers with respect to troubled in- 
sured system banks. 

Sec. 698. Oversight and regulatory actions 
by the Farm Credit System In- 
surance Corporation. 

Sec. 699. Farm Credit System Insurance Cor- 
poration Board of Directors. 

Sec. 699A. Liability for making criminal re- 
ferrals. 


TITLE VU—RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Subtitle A—Amendments to the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 701. Rural investment partnerships. 
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. Water and waste facility financing. 
. Rural wastewater circuit rider pro- 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


gram. 

. Telemedicine and distance learning 
services in rural areas. 

. Limitation on authorization of ap- - 
propriations for rural tech- 
nology grants. 

. Monitoring the economic progress 
of rural America. 

. Analysis by Office of Technology 


Assessment. 
. 708. Rural health infrastructure im- 
provement. 
. 709. Census of agriculture. 
CHAPTER 2—ALTERNATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH AND COMMERCIALIZATION 


Sec. 721. Definitions. 

Sec. 722. Alternative Agricultural Research 
and Commercialization Cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 723. Board of directors, employees, and 
facilities. 

Sec. 724. Research and development grants, 
contracts, and agreements. 

Sec. 725. Commercialization assistance. 

Sec. 726. General rules regarding the provi- 
sion of assistance. 

Sec. 727. Regional centers. 

Sec. 728. Alternative Agricultural Research 
and Commercialization Revolv- 
ing Fund. 

Sec. 729. Procurement preferences for prod- 
ucts receiving corporation as- 
sistance. 

Sec. 730. Business plan and feasibility study 
and report. 

Subtitle B—Amendments to the Consoli- 


dated Farm and Rural Development Act 
CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

741. Water and waste facility loans and 
grants. 

Emergency community water as- 
sistance grant program for 
small communities. 

Emergency community water as- 
sistance grant program for 
smallest communities. 

Agricultural Credit Insurance 
Fund. 

. Rural Development 

Fund. 

. Insured watershed and resource 
conservation and development 
loans. 

. Rural industrialization assistance. 

. Administration. 

. Authorization of appropriations. 

. Testimony before congressional 
committees. 

. Prohibition on use of loans for cer- 
tain purposes. 

. Rural development certified lend- 
ers program. 

. T53. System for delivery of certain rural 
development programs. 

. State rural economic development 
review panel. 

. Limited transfer authority of loan 

amounts. 

. 756. Allocation and transfer of loan 

757. 


Sec. 


Sec. 742. 


. 743. 


. 744. 


Insurance 


tee authority. 
National sheep industry improve- 
ment center. 
CHAPTER 2—RURAL COMMUNITY ADVANCEMENT 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 761. Rural community advancement 


program. 
Sec. 762. Community facilities grant pro- 
gram. 
Subtitle C—Amendments to the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 
Sec. 771. Purposes; investigations and re- 
ports. 
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772. 
773. 


Authorization of appropriations. 

Loans for electrical plants and 

transmission lines. 

. Loans for electrical and plumbing 
equipment. 

. Testimony on budget requests. 

. Transfer of functions of adminis- 
tration created by executive 
order. 

. Annual report. 

. Prohibition on restricting water 
and waste facility services to 
electric customers. 

779. Telephone loan terms and condi- 

tions. 

780. Privatization program. 

. 781. Rural business incubator fund. 

Subtitle D—Miscellaneous Rural 
Development Provisions 

. 791. Interest rate formula. 

792. Grants for financially stressed 
farmers, dislocated farmers, 
and rural families. 

Sec. 793. Cooperative agreements. 

TITLE VIH—RESEARCH EXTENSION AND 

EDUCATION 
Subtitle A—Amendments to National Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension, and Teach- 
ing Policy Act of 1977 and Related Statutes 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 801. Purposes of agricultural research, 
extension, and education. 

Sec. 802. Subcommittee on Food, Agricul- 
tural, and Forestry Research. 

Sec. 803. Joint Council on Food and Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 

Sec. 804. National Agricultural Research, 
Extension, Education, and Eco- 
nomics Advisory Board. 

Sec. 805. Agricultural Science and Tech- 
nology Review Board. 

Sec. 806. Federal Advisory Committee Act 
exemption for Federal-State co- 
operative programs. 

Sec. 807. Coordination and planning of agri- 
cultural research, extension, 
and education. 

Sec. 808. Grants and fellowships for food and 
agricultural sciences education. 

Sec. 809. Grants for research on the produc- 
tion and marketing of alcohols 
and industrial hydrocarbons 
from agricultural commodities 
and forest products. 

Sec. 810. Policy research centers. 

Sec. 811. Humannutritionintervention and 
health promotion research pro- 
gram. 

Sec. 812. Food and nutrition education pro- 
gram. 

Sec. 813. Purposes and findings relating to 
animal health and disease re- 
search. 

Sec. 814. Animal Health Science Research 
Advisory Board. 

Sec. 815. Animal health and disease continu- 
ing research. 

Sec. 816. Animal health and disease national 
or regional research. 

Sec. 817. Resident instruction program at 
1890 land-grant colleges. 

Sec. 818. Grant program to upgrade agricul- 
tural and food sciences facili- 
ties at 1890 land-grant colleges. 

Sec. 819. National research and training cen- 
tennial centers authorization. 

Sec. 820. Grants to States for international 
trade development centers. 

Sec. 821. Agricultural research programs. 

Sec. 822. Extension education. 

Sec. 823. Supplemental and alternative crops 
research. 

Sec. 824. Aquaculture assistance programs. 

Sec. 825. Rangeland research. 

Sec. 826. Technical amendments. 
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Subtitle B—Amendments to Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 

Sec. 831. Water quality research, education, 

and coordination. 

Sec. 832. Education program regarding han- 

dling of agricultural chemicals 


and agricultural chemical con- 
tainers. 

Sec. 833. Program administration. 

Sec. 834. National genetics resources pro- 
gram. 

Sec. 835. National agricultural weather in- 
formation system. 

Sec. 836. Research regarding production, 
preparation, processing, han- 
dling, and storage of agricul- 
tural products. 

Sec. 837. Plant and animal pest and disease 
control program. 

Sec. 838. Livestock product safety and in- 
spection program. 

Sec. 839. Plant genome mapping program. 

Sec. 840. Specialized research programs. 

Sec. 841. Agricultural telecommunications 
program. 

Sec. 842. National centers for agricultural 
product quality research. 

Sec. 843. Turkey research center authoriza- 
tion. 

Sec. 844. Special grant to study constraints 
on agricultural trade. 

Sec. 845. Pilot project to coordinate food and 
nutrition education programs. 

Sec. 846. Assistive technology program for 
farmers with disabilities. 

Sec. 847. Demonstration projects. 

Sec. 848. National rural information center 
clearinghouse. 

Sec. 849. Global climate change. 

Sec. 850. Technical amendments. 

Subtitle C—Miscellaneous Research 
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910. Relation to other programs. 
911. Regulations. 
912. Authorization of appropriations. 
Subtitle B—Canola and Rapeseed 
Sec. 921. Short title. 
Sec. 922. Findings and declaration of policy. 
. 923. Definitions. 
. 924. Issuance and amendment of orders. 
. 925. Required terms in orders. 
. 926. Assessments. 
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. Issuance of orders. 
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Sec. 953. Regulations. 

Sec. 954. Authorization of appropriations. 
Subtitle D—Commodity Promotion and 
Evaluation 
Sec. 961. Commodity promotion and evalua- 

tion. 
TITLE I—AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION PROGRAM 
SEC. 101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Agricul- 
tural Market Transition Act". 
SEC. 102. DEFINITIONS. 

In this title: 

(1) CONSIDERED PLANTED.—The term ‘‘con- 
sidered planted” means acreage that is con- 
sidered planted under title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1461 et seq.) (as in 
effect prior to the suspension under section 
110(b)(1)(J)). 

(2) CONTRACT.—The term contract“ means 
a production flexibility contract entered 
into under section 103. 

(3) CONTRACT ACREAGE.—The term con- 
tract acreage" means 1 or more crop acreage 
bases established for contract commodities 
under title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(as in effect prior to the suspension under 
section 110(b)(1)(J)) that would have been in 
effect for the 1996 crop (but for the suspen- 
sion under section 110(b)(1)(J)). 

(4) CONTRACT COMMODITY.—The term ‘‘con- 
tract commodity" means wheat, corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, oats, upland cotton, and 
rice. 

(5) CONTRACT PAYMENT.—The term ''con- 
tract payment" means a payment made 
under section 103 pursuant to a contract. 

(6) CORN.—The term corn“ means field 
corn. 

(7) DEPARTMENT.—The term Department“ 
means the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

(8) FARM PROGRAM PAYMENT YIELD.—The 
term “farm program payment yield" means 
the farm program payment yield established 
for the 1995 crop of à contract commodity 
under title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(as in effect prior to the suspension under 
section 110(b)(1)(J)). 
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(9) LOAN COMMODITY.—The term loan com- 
modity" means each contract commodity, 
extra long staple cotton, and oilseeds. 

(10) OILSEED.—The term '*oilseed" means a 
crop of soybeans, sunflower seed, rapeseed, 
canola, safflower, flaxseed, mustard seed, or, 
if designated by the Secretary, other oil- 
seeds. 

(11) PERSON.—The term “‘person’’ means an 
individual, partnership, firm, joint-stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, es- 
tate, or State agency. 

(12) PRODUCER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term producer“ 
means a person who, as owner, landlord, ten- 
ant, or sharecropper, shares in the risk of 
producing à crop, and is entitled to share in 
the crop available for marketing from the 
farm, or would have shared had the crop been 
produced. 

(B) HYBRID SEED.—The term producer“ in- 
cludes a person growing hybrid seed under 
contract. In determining the interest of a 
grower of hybrid seed in a crop, the Sec- 
retary shall not take into consideration the 
existence of a hybrid seed contract. 

(13) PROGRAM.—The term program“ 
means the agricultural market transition 
program established under this title. 

(14) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(15) STATE.—The term State“ means each 
of the several States of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and any other territory or 
possession of the United States. 

(16) UNITED STATES.—The term United 
States", when used in a geographical sense, 
means all of the States. 

SEC. 103. PRODUCTION FLEXIBILITY CONTRACTS. 

(a) CONTRACTS AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) OFFER AND TERMS.—Beginning as soon 
as practicable after the date of the enact- 
ment of this title, the Secretary shall offer 
to enter into a contract with an eligible 
owner or operator described in paragraph (2) 
on a farm containing eligible farmland. 
Under the terms of a contract, the owner or 
operator shall agree, in exchange for annual 
contract payments, to comply with— 

(A) the conservation plan for the farm pre- 
pared in accordance with section 1212 of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3812); 

(B) wetland protection requirements appli- 
cable to the farm under subtitle C of title 
XII of the Act (16 U.S.C. 3821 et seq.); and 

(C) the planting flexibility requirements of 
subsection (j). 

(2) ELIGIBLE OWNERS AND OPERATORS DE- 
SCRIBED.—The following persons shall be con- 
sidered to be an owner or operator eligible to 
enter into a contract: 

(A) An owner of eligible farmland who as- 
sumes all of the risk of producing a crop. 

(B) An owner of eligible farmland who 
shares in the risk of producing a crop. 

(C) An operator of eligible farmland with a 
share-rent lease of the eligible farmland, re- 
gardless of the length of the lease, if the 
owner enters into the same contract. 

(D) An operator of eligible farmland who 
cash rents the eligible farmland under a 
lease expiring on or after September 30, 2002, 
in which case the consent of the owner is not 
required. 

(E) An operator of eligible farmland who 
cash rents the eligible farmland under a 
lease expiring before September 30, 2002, if 
the owner consents to the contract. 

(F) An owner of eligible farmland who cash 
rents the eligible farmland and the lease 
term expires before September 30, 2002, but 
only if the actual operator of the farm de- 
clines to enter into a contract. In the case of 
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an owner covered by this subparagraph, con- 
tract payments shall not begin under a con- 
tract until the fiscal year following the fis- 
cal year in which the lease held by the non- 
participating operator expires. 

(G) An owner or operator described in a 
preceding subparagraph regardless of wheth- 
er the owner or operator purchased cata- 
strophic risk protection for a fall-planted 
1996 crop under section 508(b) of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act (7 U.S.C. 1508(b)). 

(3) TENANTS AND SHARECROPPERS.—In car- 
rying out this section, the Secretary shall 
provide adequate safeguards to protect the 
interests of operators who are tenants and 
Sharecroppers. 

(b) ELEMENTS.— 

(1) TIME FOR CONTRACTING.— 

(A) DEADLINE.—Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), the Secretary may not enter 
into a contract after April 15, 1996. 

(B) CONSERVATION RESERVE LANDS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—At the beginning of each 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall allow an eli- 
gible owner or operator on a farm covered by 
a conservation reserve contract entered into 
under section 1231 of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831) that terminates after 
the date specified in subparagraph (A) to 
enter into or expand a production flexibility 
contract to cover the contract acreage of the 
farm that was subject to the former con- 
servation reserve contract. 

(ii) AMOUNT.—Contract payments made for 
contract acreage under this subparagraph 
shall be made at the rate and amount appli- 
cable to the annual contract payment level 
for the applicable crop. 

(2) DURATION OF CONTRACT.— 

(A) BEGINNING DATE.—A contract shall 
begin with— 

(i) the 1996 crop of a contract commodity; 
or 

(ii) in the case of acreage that was subject 
to a conservation reserve contract described 
in paragraph (1)(B), the date the production 
flexibility contract was entered into or ex- 
panded to cover the acreage. 

(B) ENDING DATE.—A contract shall extend 
through the 2002 crop. 

(3) ESTIMATION OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS.—At 
the time the Secretary enters into a con- 
tract, the Secretary shall provide an esti- 
mate of the minimum contract payments an- 
ticipated to be made during at least the first 
fiscal year for which contract payments will 
be made. 

(c) ELIGIBLE FARMLAND DESCRIBED.—Land 
shall be considered to be farmland eligible 
for coverage under a contract only if the 
land has contract acreage attributable to the 
land and— 

(1) for at least 1 of the 1991 through 1995 
crops, at least a portion of the land was en- 
rolled in the acreage reduction program au- 
thorized for a crop of a contract commodity 
under section 101B, 103B, 105B, or 107B of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (as in effect prior to 
the amendment made by section 110(b)(2)) or 
was considered planted, including land on a 
farm that is owned or leased by a beginning 
farmer (as determined by the Secretary) that 
the Secretary determines is necessary to es- 
tablish a fair and equitable crop acreage 
base; 

(2) was subject to à conservation reserve 
contract under section 1231 of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831) whose term 
expired, or was voluntarily terminated, on or 
after January 1, 1995; or 

(3) is released from coverage under a con- 
servation reserve contract by the Secretary 
during the period beginning on January 1, 
1995, and ending on the date specified in sub- 
section (b)(1)(A). 
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(d) TIME FOR PAYMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An annual contract pay- 
ment shall be made not later than Septem- 
ber 30 of each of fiscal years 1996 through 
2002. 

(2) ADVANCE PAYMENTS.— 

(A) FISCAL YEAR 1996.—At the option of the 
owner or operator, 50 percent of the contract 
payment for fiscal year 1996 shall be made 
not later than June 15, 1996. 

(B) SUBSEQUENT FISCAL YEARS.—At the op- 
tion of the owner or operator for fiscal year 
1997 and each subsequent fiscal year, 50 per- 
cent of the annual contract payment shall be 
made on December 15. 

(e) AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR CONTRACT 
PAYMENTS FOR EACH FISCAL YEAR.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, expend on 
a fiscal year basis the following amounts to 
satisfy the obligations of the Secretary 
under all contracts: 

(A) For fiscal year 1996, $5,570,000,000. 

(B) For fiscal year 1997, $5,385,000,000. 

(C) For fiscal year 1998, $5,800,000,000. 

(D) For fiscal year 1999, $5,603,000,000. 

(E) For fiscal year 2000, $5,130,000,000. 

(F) For fiscal year 2001, $4,130,000,000. 

(G) For fiscal year 2002, $4,008,000,000. 

(2) ALLOCATION.—The amount made avail- 
able for a fiscal year under paragraph (1) 
shall be allocated as follows: 

(A) For wheat, 26.26 percent. 

(B) For corn, 46.22 percent. 

(C) For grain sorghum, 5.11 percent. 

(D) For barley, 2.16 percent. 

(E) For oats, 0.15 percent. 

(F) For upland cotton, 11.63 percent. 

(G) For rice, 8.47 percent. 

(3) ADJUSTMENT.—The Secretary shall ad- 
just the amounts allocated for each contract 
commodity under paragraph (2) for a particu- 
lar fiscal year by— 

(A) subtracting an amount equal to the 
amount, if any, necessary to satisfy payment 
requirements under sections 103B, 105B, and 
107B of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (as in ef- 
fect prior to the amendment made by section 
110(b)(2)) for the 1994 and 1995 crops of the 
commodity; 

(B) adding an amount equal to the sum of 
all repayments of deficiency payments re- 
ceived under section 114(a)(2) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 for the commodity; 

(C) to the maximum extent practicable, 
adding an amount equal to the sum of all 
contract payments withheld by the Sec- 
retary, at the request of an owner or opera- 
tor subject to a contract, as an offset against 
repayments of deficiency payments other- 
wise required under section 114(a)(2) of the 
Act (as so in effect) for the commodity; and 

(D) adding an amount equal to the sum of 
all refunds of contract payments received 
during the preceding fiscal year under sub- 
section (h) for the commodity. 

(4) ADDITIONAL RICE ALLOCATION.—In addi- 
tion to the allocations provided under para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3), the amounts made 
available for rice contract payments shall be 
increased by $17,000,000 for each of fiscal 
years 1997 through 2002. 

(f) DETERMINATION OF CONTRACT PAY- 
MENTS.— 

(1) INDIVIDUAL PAYMENT QUANTITY OF CON- 
TRACT COMMODITIES.—For each contract, the 
payment quantity of a contract commodity 
for each fiscal year shall be equal to the 
product of— 

(A) 85 percent of the contract acreage; and 

(B) the farm program payment yield. 

(2) ANNUAL PAYMENT QUANTITY OF CONTRACT 
COMMODITIES.—The payment quantity of each 
contract commodity covered by all contracts 
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for each fiscal year shall equal the sum of 
the amounts calculated under paragraph (1) 
for each individual contract. 

(3) ANNUAL PAYMENT RATE.—The payment 
rate for a contract commodity for each fiscal 
year shall be equal to— 

(A) the amount made available under sub- 
section (e) for the contract commodity for 
the fiscal year; divided by 

(B) the amount determined under para- 
graph (2) for the fiscal year. 

(4) ANNUAL PAYMENT AMOUNT.—The amount 
to be paid under a contract in effect for each 
fiscal year with respect to à contract com- 
modity shall be equal to the product of— 

(A) the payment quantity determined 
under paragraph (1) with respect to the con- 
tract; and 

(B) the payment rate in effect under para- 
graph (3). 

(5) ASSIGNMENT OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS.— 
The provisions of section 8(g) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590h(g)) (relating to assignment of 
payments) shall apply to contract payments 
under this subsection. The owner or operator 
making the assignment, or the assignee, 
shall provide the Secretary with notice, in 
such manner as the Secretary may require in 
the contract, of any assignment made under 
this paragraph. 

(6) SHARING OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS.—The 
Secretary shall provide for the sharing of 
contract payments among the owners and 
operators subject to the contract on a fair 
and equitable basis. 

(g) PAYMENT  LIMITATION.—The total 
amount of contract payments made to a per- 
son under a contract during any fiscal year 
may not exceed the payment limitations es- 
tablished under sections 1001 through 1001C 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308 
through 1308-3). 

(h) EFFECT OF VIOLATION.— 

(1) TERMINATION OF CONTRACT.—Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), if an owner or op- 
erator subject to a contract violates the con- 
servation plan for the farm containing eligi- 
ble farmland under the contract, wetland 
protection requirements applicable to the 
farm, or the planting flexibility require- 
ments of subsection (j) the Secretary shall 
terminate the contract with respect to the 
owner or operator on each farm in which the 
owner or operator has an interest. On the 
termination, the owner or operator shall for- 
feit all rights to receive future contract pay- 
ments on each farm in which the owner or 
operator has an interest and shall refund to 
the Secretary all contract payments re- 
ceived by the owner or operator during the 
period of the violation, together with inter- 
est on the contract payments as determined 
by the Secretary. 

(2) REFUND OR ADJUSTMENT.—If the Sec- 
retary determines that a violation does not 
warrant termination of the contract under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary may require the 
owner or operator subject to the contract— 

(A) to refund to the Secretary that part of 
the contract payments received by the owner 
or operator during the períod of the viola- 
tion, together with interest on the contract 
payments as determined by the Secretary; or 

(B) to accept a reduction in the amount of 
future contract payments that is propor- 
tionate to the severity of the violation, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

(3) FORECLOSURE.—An owner or operator 
subject to a contract may not be required to 
make repayments to the Secretary of 
amounts received under the contract if the 
contract acreage has been foreclosed on and 
the Secretary determines that forgiving the 
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repayments is appropriate in order to pro- 
vide fair and equitable treatment. This para- 
graph shall not void the responsibilities of 
such an owner or operator under the con- 
tract if the owner or operator continues or 
resumes operation, or control, of the con- 
tract acreage. On the resumption of oper- 
ation or control over the contract acreage by 
the owner or operator, the provisions of the 
contract in effect on the date of the fore- 
closure shall apply. 

(4) REVIEW.—A determination of the Sec- 
retary under this subsection shall be consid- 
ered to be an adverse decision for purposes of 
the availability of administrative review of 
the determination. 

(i) TRANSFER OF INTEREST IN LANDS SUB- 
JECT TO CONTRACT.— 

(1) EFFECT OF TRANSFER.—Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), the transfer by an 
owner or operator subject to a contract of 
the right and interest of the owner or opera- 
tor in the contract acreage shall result in 
the termination of the contract with respect 
to the acreage, effective on the date of the 
transfer, unless the transferee of the acreage 
agrees with the Secretary to assume all obli- 
gations of the contract. At the request of the 
transferee, the Secretary may modify the 
contract if the modifications are consistent 
with the objectives of this section as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—If an owner or operator 
who is entitled to a contract payment dies, 
becomes incompetent, or is otherwise unable 
to receive the contract payment, the Sec- 
retary shall make the payment, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

(j) PLANTING FLEXIBILITY.— 

(1) PERMITTED CROPS.—Subject to para- 
graph (2), any commodity or crop may be 
planted on contract acreage on a farm. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.— 

(A) HAYING AND GRAZING.— 

(i) TIME LIMITATIONS.—Haying and grazing 
on land exceeding 15 percent of the contract 
acreage on a farm as provided in clause (iii) 
shall be permitted, except during any con- 
secutive 5-month period between April 1 and 
October 31 that is determined by the State 
committee established under section 8(b) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)) for a State. In 
the case of a natural disaster, the Secretary 
may permit unlimited haying and grazing on 
the contract acreage of a farm. 

(ii) CONTRACT COMMODITIES.—Contract 
acreage planted to a contract commodity 
during the crop year may be hayed or grazed 
without limitation. 

(iii) HAYING AND GRAZING LIMITATION ON 
PORTION OF CONTRACT ACREAGE.—Unlimited 
haying and grazing shall be permitted on not 
more than 15 percent of the contract acreage 
on a farm. 

(B) ALFALFA.—Alfalfa may be planted for 
harvest without limitation on the contract 
acreage on a farm, except that each contract 
acre that is planted for harvest to alfalfa in 
excess of 15 percent of the total contract 
acreage on a farm shall be ineligible for con- 
tract payments. 

(C) FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The planting for harvest 
of fruits and vegetables shall be prohibited 
on contract acreage, unless there is a history 
of double cropping of a contract commodity 
and fruits and vegetables. 

(ii) UNRESTRICTED VEGETABLES.—Lentils, 
mung beans, and dry peas may be planted 
without limitation on contract acreage. 

(K) CONSERVATION FARM OPTION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall offer 
eligible owners and operators with contract 
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acreage under this title on a farm who also 
have entered into a conservation reserve pro- 
gram contract under subchapter B of chapter 
1 of subtitle D of title XII of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 3831 et seq.), the op- 
tion of entering into a conservation farm op- 
tion contract for a period of 10 years, as an 
alternative to the market transition pay- 
ment contract. 

(2) TERMS.—Under the conservation farm 
option contract— 

(A) the Secretary shall provide eligible 
owners and operators with payments that re- 
flect the Secretary’s estimate of the pay- 
ments and benefits the eligible owner or op- 
erator is expected to receive during the 10- 
year period under— 

(i) conservation cost-share programs ad- 
ministered by the Secretary; 

(ii) conservation reserve program rental 
and cost-share payments; 

(iii) market transition payments; and 

(iv) loan programs for contract commod- 
ities, oilseeds, and extra long staple cotton; 
and 

(B) the eligible owner and operator shall— 

(i) forego eligibility to participate in the 
conservation reserve program, conservation 
cost-share program payments, and market 
transition contracts; and 

(ii) comply with a conservation plan for 
the farm approved by the Secretary that is 
consistent with the State conservation farm 
option plan established under paragraph (3). 

(3) STATE CONSERVATION FARM OPTION 
PLAN.—In consultation with the State Tech- 
nical Committee established under section 
1261 of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3801), the Secretary shall establish a 
plan for each State that is designed to— 

(A) protect wildlife habitat; 

(B) improve water quality; and 

(C) reduce soil erosion. 

SEC. 104. NONRECOURSE MARKETING ASSIST- 
ANCE LOANS AND LOAN DEFICIENCY 
PAYMENTS. 

(a) AVAILABILITY OF NONRECOURSE LOANS.— 

(1) AVAILABILITY.—For each of the 1996 
through 2002 crops of each loan commodity, 
the Secretary shall make available to pro- 
ducers on a farm nonrecourse marketing as- 
sistance loans for loan commodities pro- 
duced on the farm. The loans shall be made 
under terms and conditions that are pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and at the loan rate 
established under subsection (b) for the loan 
commodity. 

(2) ELIGIBLE PRODUCTION.—The following 
production shall be eligible for a marketing 
assistance loan under this section: 

(A) In the case of a marketing assistance 
loan for a contract commodity, any produc- 
tion by a producer who has entered into a 
production flexibility contract. 

(B) In the case of a marketing assistance 
loan for extra long staple cotton and oil- 
seeds, any production. 

(b) LOAN RATES.— 

(1) WHEAT.— 

(A) LOAN RATE.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the loan rate for a marketing assistance 
loan for wheat shall be— 

(i) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of 
wheat, as determined by the Secretary, dur- 
ing the marketing years for the immediately 
preceding 5 crops of wheat, excluding the 
year in which the average price was the 
highest and the year in which the average 
price was the lowest in the period; but 

(ii) not more than $2.58 per bushel. 

(B) STOCKS TO USE RATIO ADJUSTMENT.—If 
the Secretary estimates for any marketing 
year that the ratio of ending stocks of wheat 
to total use for the marketing year will be— 
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(i) equal to or greater than 30 percent, the 
Secretary may reduce the loan rate for 
wheat for the corresponding crop by an 
amount not to exceed 10 percent in any year; 

(11) less than 30 percent but not less than 15 
percent, the Secretary may reduce the loan 
rate for wheat for the corresponding crop by 
an amount not to exceed 5 percent in any 
year; or 

(iii) less than 15 percent, the Secretary 
may not reduce the loan rate for wheat for 
the corresponding crop. 

(C) No EFFECT ON FUTURE YEARS.—Any re- 
duction in the loan rate for wheat under sub- 
paragraph (B) shall not be considered in de- 
termining the loan rate for wheat for subse- 
quent years. 

(2) FEED GRAINS.— 

(A) LOAN RATE FOR CORN.—Subject to sub- 
paragraph (B), the loan rate for a marketing 
assistance loan for corn shall be— 

(1) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of corn, 
as determined by the Secretary, during the 
marketing years for the immediately preced- 
ing 5 crops of corn, excluding the year in 
which the average price was the highest and 
the year in which the average price was the 
lowest in the period; but 

(11) not more than $1.89 per bushel. 

(B) STOCKS TO USE RATIO ADJUSTMENT.—If 
the Secretary estimates for any marketing 
year that the ratio of ending stocks of corn 
to total use for the marketing year will be— 

(i) equal to or greater than 25 percent, the 
Secretary may reduce the loan rate for corn 
for the corresponding crop by an amount not 
to exceed 10 percent in any year; 

(ii) less than 25 percent but not less than 
12.5 percent, the Secretary may reduce the 
loan rate for corn for the corresponding crop 
by an amount not to exceed 5 percent in any 
year; or 

(iii) less than 12.5 percent the Secretary 
may not reduce the loan rate for corn for the 
corresponding crop. 

(C) NO EFFECT ON FUTURE YEARS.—Any re- 
duction in the loan rate for corn under sub- 
paragraph (B) shall not be considered in de- 
termining the loan rate for corn for subse- 
quent years. 

(D) OTHER FEED GRAINS.—The loan rate for 
a marketing assistance loan for grain sor- 
ghum, barley, and oats, respectively, shall be 
established at such level as the Secretary de- 
termines is fair and reasonable in relation to 
the rate that loans are made available for 
corn, taking into consideration the feeding 
value of the commodity in relation to corn. 

(3) UPLAND COTTON.— 

(A) LOAN RATE.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the loan rate for a marketing assistance 
loan for upland cotton shall be established 
by the Secretary at such loan rate, per 
pound, as will reflect for the base quality of 
upland cotton, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, at average locations in the United 
States a rate that is not less than the small- 
er of— 

(1) 85 percent of the average price (weight- 
ed by market and month) of the base quality 
of cotton as quoted in the designated United 
States spot markets during 3 years of the 5- 
year period ending July 31 in the year in 
which the loan rate is announced, excluding 
the year in which the average price was the 
highest and the year in which the average 
price was the lowest in the period; or 

(ii) 90 percent of the average, for the 15- 
week period beginning July 1 of the year in 
which the loan rate is announced, of the 5 
lowest-priced growths of the growths quoted 
for Middling 1%2-inch cotton C. I. F. Northern 
Europe (adjusted downward by the average 
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difference during the period April 15 through 
October 15 of the year in which the loan is 
announced between the average Northern 
European price quotation of such quality of 
cotton and the market quotations in the des- 
ignated United States spot markets for the 
base quality of upland cotton), as determined 
by the Secretary. 

(B) LIMITATIONS.—The loan rate for a mar- 
keting assistance loan for upland cotton 
shall not be less than $0.50 per pound or more 
than $0.5192 per pound. 

(4) EXTRA LONG STAPLE COTTON.—The loan 
rate for a marketing assistance loan for 
extra long staple cotton shall be— 

(A) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of extra 
long staple cotton, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, during 3 years of the 5 previous mar- 
keting years, excluding the year in which 
the average price was the highest and the 
year in which the average price was the low- 
est in the period; but 

(B) not more than $0.7965 per pound. 

(5) RICE.—The loan rate for a marketing 
assistance loan for rice shall be $6.50 per 
hundredweight. 

(6) OILSEEDS.— 

(A) SOYBEANS.—The loan rate for à mar- 
xenos assistance loan for soybeans shall 

(1) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of soy- 
beans, as determined by the Secretary, dur- 
ing the marketing years for the immediately 
preceding 5 crops of soybeans, excluding the 
year in which the average price was the 
highest and the year in which the average 
price was the lowest in the period; but 

(10 not less than $4.92 or more than $5.26 
per bushel. 

(B) SUNFLOWER SEED, CANOLA, RAPESEED, 
SAFFLOWER, MUSTARD SEED, AND FLAXSEED.— 
The loan rate for a marketing assistance 
loan for sunflower seed, canola, rapeseed, 
safflower, mustard seed, and flaxseed, indi- 
vidually, shall be— 

(i) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of sun- 
flower seed, individually, as determined by 
the Secretary, during the marketing years 
for the immediately preceding 5 crops of sun- 
flower seed, individually, excluding the year 
in which the average price was the highest 
and the year in which the average price was 
the lowest in the period; but 

(11) not less than $0.087 or more than $0.093 
per pound. 

(C) OTHER OILSEEDS.—The loan rates for a 
marketing assistance loan for other oilseeds 
shall be established at such level as the Sec- 
retary determines is fair and reasonable in 
relation to the loan rate available for soy- 
beans, except in no event shall the rate for 
the oilseeds (other than cottonseed) be less 
than the rate established for soybeans on a 
per-pound basis for the same crop. 

(c) TERM OF LOAN.—In the case of each loan 
commodity (other than upland cotton or 
extra long staple cotton), a marketing as- 
sistance loan under subsection (a) shall have 
a term of 9 months beginning on the first 
day of the first month after the month in 
which the loan is made. A marketing assist- 
ance loan for upland cotton or extra long 
staple cotton shall have a term of 10 months 
beginning on the first day of the first month 
after the month in which the loan is made. 
The Secretary may not extend the term of a 
marketing assistance loan for any loan com- 
modity. 

(d) REPAYMENT.— 

(1) REPAYMENT RATES FOR WHEAT AND FEED 
GRAINS.—The Secretary shall permit a pro- 
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ducer to repay a marketing assistance loan 
under subsection (a) for wheat, corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, and oats at a level that the 
Secretary determines will— 

(A) minimize potential loan forfeitures; 

(B) minimize the accumulation of stocks of 
the commodities by the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

(C) minimize the cost incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government in storing the commodities; 
and 

(D) allow the commodities produced in the 
United States to be marketed freely and 
competitively, both domestically and inter- 
nationally. 

(2) REPAYMENT RATES FOR UPLAND COTTON, 
OILSEEDS, AND RICE.—The Secretary shall 
permit producers to repay a marketing as- 
sistance loan under subsection (a) for upland 
cotton, oilseeds, and rice at a level that is 
the lesser of— 

(A) the loan rate established for upland 
cotton, oilseeds, and rice, respectively, under 
subsection (b); or 

(B) the prevailing world market price for 
upland cotton, oilseeds, and rice, respec- 
tively (adjusted to United States quality and 
location), as determined by the Secretary. 

(3) REPAYMENT RATES FOR EXTRA LONG STA- 
PLE COTTON.—Repayment of a marketing as- 
sistance loan for extra long staple cotton 
shall be at the loan rate established for the 
commodity under subsection (b), plus inter- 
est (as determined by the Secretary). 

(4) PREVAILING WORLD MARKET PRICE.—For 
purposes of paragraph (2)(B) and subsection 
(D, the Secretary shall prescribe by regula- 
tion— 

(A) a formula to determine the prevailing 
world market price for each loan commod- 
ity, adjusted to United States quality and lo- 
cation; and 

(B) a mechanism by which the Secretary 
shall announce periodically the prevailing 
world market price for each loan commod- 
ity. 

(5) ADJUSTMENT OF PREVAILING WORLD MAR- 
KET PRICE FOR UPLAND COTTON.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—During the period ending 
July 31, 2003, the prevailing world market 
price for upland cotton (adjusted to United 
States quality and location) established 
under paragraph (4) shall be further adjusted 
if— 

(i) the adjusted prevailing world market 
price is less than 115 percent of the loan rate 
for upland cotton established under sub- 
section (b), as determined by the Secretary; 


and 

(ii) the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest-priced United 
States growth as quoted for Middling (M) 
1%2-inch cotton delivered C.LF. Northern 
Europe is greater than the Friday through 
Thursday average price of the 5 lowest-priced 
growths of upland cotton, as quoted for Mid- 
dling (M) 1%2inch cotton, delivered C.I.F. 
Northern Europe (referred to in this sub- 
section as the Northern Europe price“). 

(B) FURTHER ADJUSTMENT.—Except as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (C), the adjusted pre- 
vailing world market price for upland cotton 
shall be further adjusted on the basis of some 
or all of the following data, as available: 

(i) The United States share of world ex- 
ports. 

(ii) The current level of cotton export sales 
and cotton export shipments. 

(iii) Other data determined by the Sec- 
retary to be relevant in establishing an accu- 
rate prevailing world market price for up- 
land cotton (adjusted to United States qual- 
ity and location). 
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(C) LIMITATION ON FURTHER ADJUSTMENT.— 
The adjustment under subparagraph (B) may 
not exceed the difference between— 

(i) the Friday through Thursday average 
price for the lowest-priced United States 
growth as quoted for Middling 19 inch cot- 
ton delivered C.I.F. Northern Europe; and 

(ii) the Northern Europe príce. 

(e) LOAN DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS.— 

(1) AVAILABILITY.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (4), the Secretary may make loan 
deficiency payments available to producers 
who, although eligible to obtain a marketing 
assistance loan under subsection (a) with re- 
spect to a loan commodity, agree to forgo 
obtaining the loan for the commodity in re- 
turn for payments under this subsection. 

(2) COMPUTATION.—A loan deficiency pay- 
ment under this subsection shall be com- 
puted by multiplying— 

(A) the loan payment rate determined 

under paragraph (3) for the loan commodity; 
by 
(B) the quantity of the loan commodity 
that the producers on a farm are eligible to 
place under loan but for which the producers 
forgo obtaining the loan in return for pay- 
ments under this subsection. 

(3) LOAN PAYMENT RATE.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the loan payment rate shall 
be the amount by which— 

(4) the loan rate established under sub- 
section (b) for the loan commodity; exceeds 

(B) the rate at which a loan for the com- 
modity may be repaid under subsection (d). 

(4) EXCEPTION FOR EXTRA LONG STAPLE COT- 
TON.—This subsection shall not apply with 
respect to extra long staple cotton. 

(f) SPECIAL MARKETING LOAN PROVISIONS 
FOR UPLAND COTTON.— 

(1) COTTON USER MARKETING CERTIFI- 
CATES.— 

(A) ISSUANCE.—Subject to subparagraph 
(D), during the period ending July 31, 2003, 
the Secretary shall issue marketing certifi- 
cates or cash payments to domestic users 
and exporters for documented purchases by 
domestic users and sales for export by ex- 
porters made in the week following a con- 
secutive 4-week period in which— 

(i) the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest-priced United 
States growth, as quoted for Middling (M) 
l35z-inch cotton, delivered C.I.F. Northern 
Europe exceeds the Northern Europe price by 
more than 1.25 cents per pound; and 

(ii) the prevailing world market price for 
upland cotton (adjusted to United States 
quality and location) does not exceed 130 per- 
cent of the loan rate for upland cotton estab- 
lished under subsection (b). 

(B) VALUE OF CERTIFICATES OR PAYMENTS.— 
The value of the marketing certificates or 
cash payments shall be based on the amount 
of the difference (reduced by 1.25 cents per 
pound) in the prices during the 4th week of 
the consecutive 4-week period multiplied by 
the quantity of upland cotton included in the 
documented sales. 

(C) ADMINISTRATION OF MARKETING CERTIFI- 
CATES.— 

(i) REDEMPTION, MARKETING, OR  EX- 
CHANGE.—The Secretary shall establish pro- 
cedures for redeeming marketing certificates 
for cash or marketing or exchange of the cer- 
tificates for agricultural commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
such manner, and at such price levels, as the 
Secretary determines will best effectuate the 
purposes of cotton user marketing certifi- 
cates. Any price restrictions that would oth- 
erwise apply to the disposition of agricul- 
tural commodities by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not apply to the redemp- 
tion of certificates under this paragraph. 
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(ii) DESIGNATION OF COMMODITIES AND PROD- 
UCTS.—To the extent practicable, the Sec- 
retary shall permit owners of certificates to 
designate the commodities and products, in- 
cluding storage sites, the owners would pre- 
fer to receive in exchange for certificates. If 
any certificate is not presented for redemp- 
tion, marketing, or exchange within a rea- 
sonable number of days after the issuance of 
the certificate (as determined by the Sec- 
retary), reasonable costs of storage and 
other carrying charges, as determined by the 
Secretary, shall be deducted from the value 
of the certificate for the period beginning 
after the reasonable number of days and end- 
ing with the date of the presentation of the 
certificate to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

(ili) TRANSFERS.—Marketing certificates 
issued to domestic users and exporters of up- 
land cotton may be transferred to other per- 
sons in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary. 

(D) EXCEPTION.—The Secretary shall not 
issue marketing certificates or cash pay- 
ments under subparagraph (A) if, for the im- 
mediately preceding consecutive 10-week pe- 
riod, the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest priced United 
States growth, as quoted for Middling (M) 
1%2-inch cotton, delivered C.I.F. Northern 
Europe, adjusted for the value of any certifi- 
cate issued under this paragraph, exceeds the 
Northern Europe price by more than 1.25 
cents per pound. 

(E) LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES.—Total 
expenditures under this paragraph shall not 
exceed $701,000,000 during fiscal years 1996 
through 2002. 

(2) SPECIAL IMPORT QUOTA.— 

(A) ESTABLISEMENT.—The President shall 
carry out an import quota program that pro- 
vides that, during the period ending July 31, 
2003, whenever the Secretary determines and 
announces that for any consecutive 10-week 
period, the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest-priced United 
States growth, as quoted for Middling (M) 
1%2-inch cotton, delivered C. L F. Northern 
Europe, adjusted for the value of any certifi- 
cates issued under paragraph (1), exceeds the 
Northern Europe price by more than 1.25 
cents per pound, there shall immediately be 
in effect a special import quota. 

(B) QUANTITY.—The quota shall be equal to 
1 week’s consumption of upland cotton by 
domestic mills at the seasonally adjusted av- 
erage rate of the most recent 3 months for 
which data are available. 

(C) APPLICATION.—The quota shall apply to 
upland cotton purchased not later than 90 
days after the date of the Secretary's an- 
nouncement under subparagraph (A) and en- 
tered into the United States not later than 
180 days after the date. 

(D) OVERLAP.—A special quota period may 
be established that overlaps any existing 
Quota period if required by subparagraph (A), 
except that a special quota period may not 
be established under this paragraph if a 
quota period has been established under sub- 
section (g). 

(E) PREFERENTIAL TARIFF TREATMENT.—The 
quantity under a special import quota shall 
be considered to be an in-quota quantity for 
purposes of— 

(i) section 213(d) of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (19 U.S.C. 2703(d)); 

(ii) section 204 of the Andean Trade Pref- 
erence Act (19 U.S.C. 3203); 

(iii) section 503(d) of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2463(d)); and 

(v) General Note 3(a)(iv) to the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule. 
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(F) DEFINITION.—In this paragraph, the 
term special import quota" means a quan- 
tity of imports that is not subject to the 
over-quota tariff rate of a tariff-rate quota. 

(g) LIMITED GLOBAL IMPORT QUOTA FOR UP- 
LAND COTTON.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The President shall carry 
out an import quota program that provides 
that whenever the Secretary determines and 
announces that the average price of the base 
quality of upland cotton, as determined by 
the Secretary, in the designated spot mar- 
kets for a month exceeded 130 percent of the 
average price of such quality of cotton in the 
markets for the preceding 36 months, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
there shall immediately be in effect a lim- 
ited global import quota subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(A) QUANTITY.—The quantity of the quota 
Shall be equal to 21 days of domestic mill 
consumption of upland cotton at the season- 
ally adjusted average rate of the most recent 
3 months for which data are available. 

(B) QUANTITY IF PRIOR QUOTA.—If a quota 
has been established under this subsection 
during the preceding 12 months, the quantity 
of the quota next established under this sub- 
section shall be the smaller of 21 days of do- 
mestic mill consumption calculated under 
subparagraph (A) or the quantity required to 
increase the supply to 130 percent of the de- 
mand. 

(C) PREFERENTIAL TARIFF TREATMENT.—The 
quantity under a limited global import quota 
shall be considered to be an in-quota quan- 
tity for purposes of— 

(i) section 213(d) of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (19 U.S.C. 2703(d)); 

(ii) section 204 of the Andean Trade Pref- 
erence Act (19 U.S.C. 3203); 

(ili) section 503(d) of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2463(d)); and 

(iv) General Note 3(a)(iv) to the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule. 

(D) DEFINITIONS.—In this subsection: 

(i) SUPPLY.—The term supply“ means, 
using the latest official data of the Bureau of 
the Census, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of the Treasury— 

(I) the carry-over of upland cotton at the 
beginning of the marketing year (adjusted to 
480-pound bales) in which the quota is estab- 
lished; 

(II) production of the current crop; and 

(II) imports to the latest date available 
during the marketing year. 

(ii) DEMAND.—The term *demand" means— 

(I) the average seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of domestic mill consumption in the 
most recent 3 months for which data are 
available; and 

(II) the larger of— 

(aa) average exports of upland cotton dur- 
ing the preceding 6 marketing years; or 

(bb) cumulative exports of upland cotton 
plus outstanding export sales for the mar- 
keting year in which the quota is estab- 
lished. 

(iii) LIMITED GLOBAL IMPORT QUOTA.—The 
term “limited global import quota" means a 
quantity of imports that is not subject to the 
over-quota tariff rate of a tariff-rate quota. 

(E) QUOTA ENTRY PERIOD.—When a quota is 
established under this subsection, cotton 
may be entered under the quota during the 
90-day period beginning on the date the 
quota is established by the Secretary. 

(2) NO OVERLAP.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), a quota period may not be estab- 
lished that overlaps an existing quota period 
or a special quota period established under 
subsection (f)(2). 

(h) SOURCE OF LOANS.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide the loans authorized by this section 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and other means available to the Secretary. 

(2) PROCESSORS.—Whenever any loan or 
surplus removal operation for any agricul- 
tural commodity is carried out through pur- 
chases from or loans or payments to proc- 
essors, the Secretary shall, to the extent 
practicable, obtain from the processors such 
assurances as the Secretary considers ade- 
quate that the producers of the commodity 
have received or will receive maximum bene- 
fits from the loan or surplus removal oper- 
ation. 

(1) ADJUSTMENTS OF LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may make 
appropriate adjustments in the loan levels 
for any commodity for differences in grade, 
type, quality, location, and other factors. 

(2) LOAN LEVEL.—The adjustments shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, be made in 
such manner that the average loan level for 
the commodity will, on the basis of the an- 
ticipated incidence of the factors, be equal to 
the level of support determined as provided 
in this section. 

(j) PERSONAL LIABILITY OF PRODUCERS FOR 
DEFICIENCIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) no producer shall be person- 
ally liable for any deficiency arising from 
the sale of the collateral securing any non- 
recourse loan made under this section unless 
the loan was obtained through a fraudulent 
representation by the producer. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
prevent the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or the Secretary from requiring a producer 
to assume liability for— 

(A) a deficiency in the grade, quality, or 
quantity of a commodity stored on a farm or 
delivered by the producer; 

(B) a failure to properly care for and pre- 
serve a commodity; or 

(C) a failure or refusal to deliver a com- 
modity in accordance with a program estab- 
lished under this section. 

(3) ACQUISITION OF COLLATERAL.—The Sec- 
retary may include in a contract for a non- 
recourse loan made under this section a pro- 
vision that permits the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, on and after the maturity of 
the loan or any extension of the loan, to ac- 
quire title to the unredeemed collateral 
without obligation to pay for any market 
value that the collateral may have in excess 
of the loan indebtedness. 

(4) SUGARCANE AND SUGAR BEETS.—A secu- 
rity interest obtained by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as a result of the execu- 
tion of a security agreement by the proc- 
essor of sugarcane or sugar beets shall be su- 
perior to all statutory and common law liens 
on raw cane sugar and refined beet sugar in 
favor of the producers of sugarcane and 
sugar beets and all prior recorded and unre- 
corded liens on the crops of sugarcane and 
sugar beets from which the sugar was de- 
rived. 

(k) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES 
PRICE RESTRICTIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit 
Corporation may sell any commodity owned 
or controlled by the Corporation at any price 
that the Secretary determines will maximize 
returns to the Corporation. 

(2) NONAPPLICATION OF SALES PRICE RE- 
STRICTIONS.—Paragraph (1) shall not apply 
to— 

(A) a sale for a new or byproduct use; 

(B) a sale of peanuts or oilseeds for the ex- 
traction of oil; 

(C) a sale for seed or feed if the sale will 
not substantially impair any loan program; 
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(D) a sale of a commodity that has sub- 
stantially deteriorated in quality or as to 
which there is a danger of loss or waste 
through deterioration or spoilage; 

(E) a sale for the purpose of establishing a 
claim arising out of a contract or against a 
person who has committed fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, or other wrongful act with respect 
to the commodity; 

(F) a sale for export, as determined by the 
Corporation; and 

(G) a sale for other than a primary use. 

(3) PRESIDENTIAL DISASTER AREAS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), on such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may consider in the public in- 
terest, the Corporation may make available 
any commodity or product owned or con- 
trolled by the Corporation for use in reliev- 
ing distress— 

(i) in any area in the United States (includ- 
ing the Virgin Islands) declared by the Presi- 
dent to be an acute distress area because of 
unemployment or other economic cause, if 
the President finds that the use will not dis- 
place or interfere with normal marketing of 
agricultural commodities; and 

(ii) in connection with any major disaster 
determined by the President to warrant as- 
sistance by the Federal Government under 
the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 5121 et 
seq.). 

(B) CoSTS.—Except on a reimbursable 
basis, the Corporation shall not bear any 
costs in connection with making a commod- 
ity available under subparagraph (A) beyond 
the cost of the commodity to the Corpora- 
tion incurred in— 

(i) the storage of the commodity; and 

(ii) the handling and transportation costs 
in making delivery of the commodity to des- 
ignated agencies at 1 or more central loca- 
tions in each State or other area. 

(4) EFFICIENT OPERATIONS.—Paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to the sale of a commodity 
the disposition of which is desirable in the 
interest of the effective and efficient conduct 
of the operations of the Corporation because 
of the small quantity of the commodity in- 
volved, or because of the age, location, or 
questionable continued storability of the 
commodity. 


SEC. 105. PAYMENT LIMITATIONS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1001 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308) is amend- 
ed by striking paragraphs (1) through (4) and 
inserting the following: 

“(1) LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS UNDER PRO- 
DUCTION FLEXIBILITY CONTRACTS.—The total 
amount of contract payments made under 
section 103 of the Agricultural Market Tran- 
sition Act to a person under 1 or more pro- 
duction flexibility contracts during any fis- 
cal year may not exceed $40,000. 

*(2) LIMITATION ON MARKETING LOAN GAINS 
AND LOAN DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS.— 

"(A) LIMITATION.—The total amount of 
payments specified in subparagraph (B) that 
& person shall be entitled to receive under 
section 104 of the Agricultural Market Tran- 
sition Act for contract commodities and oil- 
seeds during any crop year may not exceed 
$75,000. 

B) DESCRIPTION OF PAYMENTS.—The pay- 
ments referred to in subparagraph (A) are 
the following: 

*(1) Any gain realized by a producer from 
repaying a marketing assistance loan for a 
crop of any loan commodity at a lower level 
than the original loan rate established for 
the commodity under section 104(b) of the 
Act. 
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(ii) Any loan deficiency payment received 
for a loan commodity under section 104(e) of 
the Act. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1001 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308) (as amended by subsection 
(a)) is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), 
and (7) as paragraphs (3), (4), and (5), respec- 
tively; and 

(B) in the second sentence of paragraph 
(3)(A) (as so redesignated), by striking para- 
graphs (6) and (7)" and inserting “paragraphs 
(4) and (5)". 

(2) Section 1305(d) of the Agricultural Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1987 (Public Law 100-203; 7 
U.S.C. 1308 note) is amended by striking 
“paragraphs (5) through (7) of section 1001, as 
amended by this subtitle," and inserting 
“paragraphs (3) through (5) of section 1001,". 

(3) Section 1001A of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308-1(a)(1)) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence of subsection 
(2-01 — 

(i) by striking section 1001(5(B)1)" and 
inserting section 1001(3) (8) 0)“; 

(ii) by striking under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421 et seq.)’’; and 

(Gii) by striking section 1001(5(B)(4X1D" 
and inserting section 1001(3)(B)(i)(II)’’; and 

(B) in subsection (b)— 

(i) in paragraph (1)— 

(I) by striking under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949"; and 

(ID by striking section 1001(5)(B)(1)" and 
inserting section 1001(3)(B)(1)"; and 

(ii) in paragraph (2)(B), by striking ‘‘sec- 
tion 1001(5)(B)(i)(1)” and inserting section 
1001(3)(B)1)(II)". 

(4) Section 1001C(a) of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308-3(a)) is amended— 

(A) by striking For each of the 1991 
through 1997 crops, any" and inserting 
"Any"; 

(B) by striking price support program 
loans, payments, or benefits made available 
under the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 
1421 et seq.)," and inserting ''loans or pay- 
ments made available under the Agricultural 
Market Transition Act’’; and 

(C) by striking during the 1989 through 
1997 crop years". 

SEC. 106. PEANUT PROGRAM. 

(a) QUOTA PEANUTS.— 

(1) AVAILABILITY OF LOANS.—The Secretary 
shall make nonrecourse loans available to 
producers of quota peanuts. 

(2) LOAN RATE.—The national average 
quota loan rate for quota peanuts shall be 
$610 per ton. 

(3) INSPECTION, HANDLING, OR STORAGE.— 
The loan amount may not be reduced by the 
Secretary by any deductions for inspection, 
handling, or storage. 

(4) LOCATION AND OTHER FACTORS.—The 
Secretary may make adjustments in the loan 
rate for quota peanuts for location of pea- 
nuts and such other factors as are authorized 
by section 104(i)(1). 

(b) ADDITIONAL PEANUTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall make 
nonrecourse loans available to producers of 
additional peanuts at such rates as the Sec- 
retary finds appropriate, taking into consid- 
eration the demand for peanut oil and pea- 
nut meal, expected prices of other vegetable 
oils and protein meals, and the demand for 
peanuts in foreign markets. 

(2) ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
announce the loan rate for additional pea- 
nuts of each crop not later than February 15 
preceding the marketing year for the crop 
for which the loan rate is being determined. 

(c) AREA G ASSOCIATIONS.— 
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(1) WAREHOUSE STORAGE LOANS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out sub- 
sections (a) and (b), the Secretary shall 
make warehouse storage loans available in 
each of the producing areas (described in sec- 
tion 1446.95 of title 7 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations (January 1, 1989) to a des- 
ignated area marketing association of pea- 
nut producers that is selected and approved 
by the Secretary and that is operated pri- 
marily for the purpose of conducting the 
loan activities. The Secretary may not make 
warehouse storage loans available to any co- 
operative that is engaged in operations or 
activities concerning peanuts other than 
those operations and activities specified in 
this section and section 358e of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1359a). 

(B) ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY AC- 
TIVITIES.—An area marketing association 
shall be used in administrative and super- 
visory activities relating to loans and mar- 
keting activities under this section and sec- 
tion 358e of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1359a). 

(C) ASSOCIATION COSTS.—Loans made to the 
association under this paragraph shall in- 
clude such costs as the area marketing asso- 
ciation reasonably may incur in carrying out 
the responsibilities, operations, and activi- 
ties of the association under this section and 
section 258e of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1359a). 

(2) POOLS FOR QUOTA AND ADDITIONAL PEA- 
NUTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall re- 
quire that each area marketing association 
establish pools and maintain complete and 
accurate records by area and segregation for 
quota peanuts handled under loan and for ad- 
ditional peanuts placed under loan, except 
that separate pools shall be established for 
Valencia peanuts produced in New Mexico. 

(B) ELIGIBILITY TO PARTICIPATE.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
clause (ii), in the case of the 1996 and subse- 
quent crops, Valencia peanuts not physically 
produced in the State of New Mexico shall 
not be eligible to participate in the pools of 
the State. 

(ii) EXCEPTION.—A resident of the State of 
New Mexico may enter Valencia peanuts 
that are produced outside of the State into 
the pools of the State in a quantity that is 
not greater than the 1995 crop of the resident 
that was produced outside the State. 

(C) TYPES OF PEANTUS.—Bright hull and 
dark hull Valencia peanuts shall be consid- 
ered as separate types for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the pools. 

(D) NET GAINS.—Net gains on peanuts in 
each pool, unless otherwise approved by the 
Secretary, shall be distributed only to pro- 
ducers who placed peanuts in the pool and 
shall be distributed in proportion to the 
value of the peanuts placed in the pool by 
each producer. Net gains for peanuts in each 
pool shall consist of the following: 

(i) QUOTA PEANUTS.—For quota peanuts, 
the net gains over and above the loan indebt- 
edness and other costs or losses incurred on 
peanuts placed in the pool. 

(ii) ADDITIONAL PEANUTS.—For additional 
peanuts, the net gains over and above the 
loan indebtedness and other costs or losses 
incurred on peanuts placed in the pool for 
additional peanuts. 

(d) LOSSES.—Losses in quota area pools 
shall be covered using the following sources 
in the following order of priority: 

(1) TRANSFERS FROM ADDITIONAL LOAN 
POOLS.—The proceeds due any producer from 
any pool shall be reduced by the amount of 
any loss that is incurred with respect to pea- 
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nuts transferred from an additional loan pool 
to a quota loan pool by the producer under 
section 358-1(b)(8) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)(8)). 

(2) OTHER PRODUCERS IN SAME POOL.—Fur- 
ther losses in an area quota pool shall be off- 
set by reducing the gain of any producer in 
the pool by the amount of pool gains attrib- 
uted to the same producer from the sale of 
additional peanuts for domestic and export 
edible use. 

(3) OFFSET WITHIN AREA.—Further losses in 
an area quota pool shall be offset by any 
gains or profits from additional peanuts 
(other than separate type pools established 
under subsection (c)(2)(A) for Valencia pea- 
nuts produced in New Mexico) owned or con- 
trolled by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in that area and sold for domestic edible 
use, in accordance with regulations issued by 
the Secretary. 

(4) USE OF MARKETING ASSESSMENTS.—The 
Secretary shall use funds collected under 
subsection (g) (except funds attributable to 
handlers) to offset further losses in area 
quota pools. The Secretary shall transfer to 
the Treasury those funds collected under 
subsection (g) and available for use under 
this subsection that the Secretary deter- 
mines are not required to cover losses in 
area quota pools. 

(5) CROSS COMPLIANCE.—Further losses in 
area quota pools, other than losses incurred 
as a result of transfers from additional loan 
pools to quota loan pools under section 358- 
1(b)(8) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)(8)) shall be offset by 
any gains or profits from quota pools in 
other production areas (other than separate 
type pools established under subsection 
(c)(2)(A) for Valencia peanuts produced in 
New Mexico) in such manner as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulation prescribe. 

(6) OFFSET GENERALLY.—If losses in an area 
quota pool have not been entirely offset 
under paragraph (3), further losses shall be 
offset by any gains or profits from additional 
peanuts (other than separate type pools es- 
tablished under subsection (c)(2)(A) for Va- 
lencia peanuts produced in New Mexico) 
owned or controlled by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation and sold for domestic edible 
use, in accordance with regulations issued by 
the Secretary. 

(7) INCREASED ASSESSMENTS.—If use of the 
authorities provided in the preceding para- 
graphs is not sufficient to cover losses in an 
area quota pool, the Secretary shall increase 
the marketing assessment established under 
subsection (g) by such an amount as the Sec- 
retary considers necessary to cover the 
losses. The increased assessment shall apply 
only to quota peanuts in the production area 
covered by the pool. Amounts collected 
under subsection (g) as a result of the in- 
creased assessment shall be retained by the 
Secretary to cover losses in that pool. 

(e) DISAPPROVAL OF QUOTAS.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, no loan 
for quota peanuts may be made available by 
the Secretary for any crop of peanuts with 
respect to which poundage quotas have been 
disapproved by producers, as provided for in 
section 358-1(d) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(d)). 

(f) QUALITY IMPROVEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—With respect to peanuts 
under loan, the Secretary shall— 

(A) promote the crushing of peanuts at a 
greater risk of deterioration before peanuts 
of a lesser risk of deterioration; 

(B) ensure that all Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventories of peanuts sold for do- 
mestic edible use must be shown to have 
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been officially inspected by licensed Depart- 
ment inspectors both as farmer stock and 
shelled or cleaned in-shell peanuts; 

(C) continue to endeavor to operate the 
peanut program so as to improve the quality 
of domestic peanuts and ensure the coordina- 
tion of activities under the Peanut Adminis- 
trative Committee established under Mar- 
keting Agreement No. 146, regulating the 
quality of domestically produced peanuts 
(under the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 
U.S.C. 601 et seq.) reenacted with amend- 
ments by the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937); and 

(D) ensure that any changes made in the 
peanut program as a result of this subsection 
requiring additional production or handling 
at the farm level shall be reflected as an up- 
ward adjustment in the Department loan 
Schedule. 

(2) EXPORTS AND OTHER PEANUTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall require that all peanuts in the 
domestic and export markets fully comply 
with all quality standards under Marketing 
Agreement No. 146. 

(g) MARKETING ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide for a nonrefundable marketing assess- 
ment. The assessment shall be made on a per 
pound basis in an amount equal to 1.1 per- 
cent for each of the 1994 and 1995 crops, 1.15 
percent for the 1996 crop, and 1.2 percent for 
each of the 1997 through 2002 crops, of the na- 
tional average quota or additional peanut 
loan rate for the applicable crop. 

(2) FIRST PURCHASERS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided under 
paragraphs (3) and (4), the first purchaser of 
peanuts shall— 

(i) collect from the producer a marketing 
assessment equal to the quantity of peanuts 
acquired multiplied by— 

(I) in the case of each of the 1994 and 1995 
crops, .55 percent of the applicable national 
average loan rate; 

(II) in the case of the 1996 crop, .6 percent 
of the applicable national average loan rate; 
and 

(III) in the case of each of the 1997 through 
2002 crops, .65 percent of the applicable na- 
tional average loan rate; 

(ii) pay, in addition to the amount col- 
lected under clause (i) a marketing assess- 
ment in an amount equal to the quantity of 
peanuts acquired multiplied by .55 percent of 
the applicable national average loan rate; 
and 

(iii) remit the amounts required under 
clauses (i) and (ii) to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in a manner specified by the 
Secretary. 

(B) DEFINITION OF FIRST PURCHASER.—In 
this subsection, the term ''first purchaser" 
means a person acquiring peanuts from a 
producer except that in the case of peanuts 
forfeited by a producer to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the term means the per- 
son acquiring the peanuts from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 

(3) OTHER PRIVATE MARKETINGS.—In the 
case of a private marketing by a producer di- 
rectly to a consumer through a retail or 
wholesale outlet or in the case of a market- 
ing by the producer outside of the continen- 
tal United States, the producer shall be re- 
sponsible for the full amount of the assess- 
ment and shall remit the assessment by such 
time as is specified by the Secretary. 

(4) LOAN PEANUTS.—In the case of peanuts 
that are pledged as collateral for a loan 
made under this section, % of the assessment 
shall be deducted from the proceeds of the 
loan. The remainder of the assessment shall 
be paid by the first purchaser of the peanuts. 
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For purposes of computing net gains on pea- 
nuts under thís section, the reduction in 
loan proceeds shall be treated as having been 
paid to the producer. 

(5) PENALTIES.—If any person fails to col- 
lect or remit the reduction required by this 
subsection or fails to comply with the re- 
quirements for recordkeeping or otherwise as 
are required by the Secretary to carry out 
this subsection, the person shall be liable to 
the Secretary for a civil penalty up to an 
amount determined by multiplying— 

(A) the quantity of peanuts involved in the 
violation; by 

(B) the national average quota peanut rate 
for the applicable crop year. 

(6) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this subsection in the courts of the 
United States. 

(hn) CRoPS.—Subsections (a) through (f) 
shall be effective only for the 1996 through 
2002 crops of peanuts. 

(1) MARKETING QUOTAS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Part VI of subtitle B of 
title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 is amended— 

(A) in section 358-1 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking 
1991 through 1997 crops of 

(ii) in subsections (a)(1), (b)(1)(B), (bX2XA), 
(b(2XC), and (b)(3)(A), by striking of the 
1991 through 1997 marketing years" each 
place it appears and inserting marketing 
year"; 

(iii) in subsection (a)(3), by striking ''1990" 
and inserting 1990, for the 1991 through 1995 
marketing years, and 1995, for the 1996 
through 2002 marketing years”; 

(iv) in subsection (b)(1)(A}— 

(I) by striking ‘‘each of the 1991 through 
1997 marketing years" and inserting each 
marketing year"; and 

(II) in clause (i), by inserting before the 
semicolon the following: , in the case of the 
1991 through 1995 marketing years, and the 
1995 marketing year, in the case of the 1996 
through 2002 marketing years“; 

(v) in subsection (b)(1), by adding at the 
end the following: 

"(D) CERTAIN FARMS INELIGIBLE FOR 
QuoTA.—Effective beginning with the 1997 
marketing year, the Secretary shall not es- 
tablish a farm poundage quota under sub- 
paragraph (A) for a farm owned or controlled 
by— 

"(i a municipality, airport authority, 
school, college, refuge, or other public entity 
(other than a university used for research 
purposes); or 

**(11) a person who is not a producer and re- 
Sides in another State.''; 

(vi) in subsection (b)(2), by adding at the 
end the following: 

"(E) TRANSFER OF QUOTA FROM INELIGIBLE 
FARMS.—Any farm poundage quota held at 
the end of the 1996 marketing year by a farm 
described in paragraph (1)(D) shall be allo- 
cated to other farms in the same State on 
such basis as the Secretary may by regula- 
tion prescribe.'"; and 

(vii) in subsection (f) by striking ''1997" 
and inserting ''2002"'; 

(B) in section 358b (7 U.S.C. 1358b)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking 
1991 through 1995 crops of; and 

(ii) in subsection (c), by striking 19950 
and inserting ''2002"; 

(C) in section 358c(d) (7 U.S.C. 1358c(d)), by 
striking 1995 and inserting ':2002"; and 

(D) in section 358e (7 U.S.C. 1359a)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking for 
1991 through 1997 crops of peanuts”; and 

(ii) in subsection (i), by striking 1997 and 
inserting ''2002". 
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(2) ELIMINATION OF QUOTA FLOOR.—Section 
358-1(a)(1) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(a)(1)) is 
amended by striking the second sentence. 

(3) TEMPORARY QUOTA ALLOCATION.—Sec- 
tion 358-1 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1) is 
amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)(1), by striking do- 
mestic edible, seed," and inserting domes- 
tic edible use“; 

(B) in subsection (b)(2)— 

(i) in subparagraph (A), by striking sub- 
paragraph (B) and subject to”; and 

(ii) by striking subparagraph (B) and in- 
serting the following: 

(B) TEMPORARY QUOTA ALLOCATION.— 

(i) ALLOCATION RELATED TO SEED PEA- 
NUTS.—Temporary allocation of quota 
pounds for the marketing year only in which 
the crop is planted shall be made to produc- 
ers for each of the 1996 through 2002 market- 
ing years as provided in this subparagraph. 

**(11) QUANTITY.—The temporary quota allo- 
cation shall be equal to the pounds of seed 
peanuts planted on the farm, as may be ad- 
justed under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

(Iii) ADDITIONAL QUOTA.—The temporary 
allocation of quota pounds under this para- 
graph shall be in addition to the farm pound- 
age quota otherwise established under this 
subsection and shall be credited, for the ap- 
plicable marketing year only, in total to the 
producer of the peanuts on the farm in a 
manner prescribed by the Secretary. 

(iv) EFFECT OF OTHER REQUIREMENTS.— 
Nothing in this section alters or changes the 
requirements regarding the use of quota and 
additional peanuts established by section 
358e(b)."; and 

(C) in subsection (e)(3), strike and seed 
and use on a farm". 

(4) UNDERMARKETINGS.—Part VI of subtitle 
B of title III of the Act is amended— 

(A) in section 358-1(b) (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)).— 

(i) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking 
“including—” and clauses (i) and (ii) and in- 
serting "including any increases resulting 
from the allocation of quotas voluntarily re- 
leased for 1 year under paragraph (7).''; 

(ii) in paragraph (3)B), by striking in- 
clude—” and clauses (i) and (ii) and inserting 
“include any increase resulting from the al- 
location of quotas voluntarily released for 1 
year under paragraph (7)."; and 

(iii) by striking paragraphs (8) and (9); and 

(B) in section 358b(a) (7 U.S.C. 1358b(a)).— 

(i) in paragraph (1), by striking (including 
any applicable under marketings)" both 
places it appears; 

(ii) in paragraph (1)(A), by striking of 
undermarketings and"; 

(iii) in paragraph (2), by striking ''(includ- 
ing any applicable under marketings)”; and 

(iv) in paragraph (3), by striking ‘‘(includ- 
ing any applicable undermarketings)". 

(5) DISASTER TRANSFERS.—Section 358-1(b) 
of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)), as amended by 
paragraph (4)(A)(iii), is further amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

8) DISASTER TRANSFERS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), additional peanuts pro- 
duced on a farm from which the quota 
poundage was not harvested and marketed 
because of drought, flood, or any other natu- 
ral disaster, or any other condition beyond 
the control of the producer, may be trans- 
ferred to the quota loan pool for pricing pur- 
poses on such basis as the Secretary shall by 
regulation provide. 

(B) LIMITATION.—The poundage of peanuts 
transferred under subparagraph (A) shall not 
exceed the difference between— 

J) the total quantity of peanuts meeting 
quality requirements for domestic edible 
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use, as determined by the Secretary, mar- 
keted from the farm; and 

„(ii) the total farm poundage quota, ex- 
cluding quota pounds transferred to the farm 
in the fall. 

„(C) SUPPORT RATE.—Peanuts transferred 
under this paragraph shall be supported at 
not more than 70 percent of the quota sup- 
port rate for the marketing years in which 
the transfers occur. The transfers for a farm 
Shall not exceed 25 percent of the total farm 
quota pounds, excluding pounds transferred 
in the fall.". 

SEC. 107. SUGAR PROGRAM. 

(a) SUGARCANE.—The Secretary shall make 
loans available to processors of domestically 
grown sugarcane at a rate equal to 18 cents 
per pound for raw cane sugar. 

(b) SuGAR BEETS.—The Secretary shall 
make loans available to processors of domes- 
tically grown sugar beets at a rate equal to 
22.9 cents per pound for refined beet sugar. 

(c) TERM OF LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Loans under this section 
during any fiscal year shall be made avail- 
able not earlier than the beginning of the fis- 
cal year and shall mature at the earlier of— 

(A) the end of 9 months; or 

(B) the end of the fiscal year. 

(2) SUPPLEMENTAL LOANS.—In the case of 
loans made under this section in the last 3 
months of a fiscal year, the processor may 
repledge the sugar as collateral for a second 
loan in the subsequent fiscal year, except 
that the second loan shall— 

(A) be made at the loan rate in effect at 
the time the second loan is made; and 

(B) mature in 9 months less the quantity of 
time that the first loan was in effect. 

(d) LOAN TYPE; PROCESSOR ASSURANCES.— 

(1) RECOURSE LOANS.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall carry out this section 
through the use of recourse loans. 

(2) NONRECOURSE LOANS.—During any fiscal 
year in which the tariff rate quota for im- 
ports of sugar into the United States is es- 
tablished at, or is increased to, a level in ex- 
cess of 1,500,000 short tons raw value, the 
Secretary shall carry out this section by 
making available nonrecourse loans. Any re- 
course loan previously made available by the 
Secretary under this section during the fis- 
cal year shall be changed by the Secretary 
into a nonrecourse loan. 

(3) PROCESSOR ASSURANCES.—If the Sec- 
retary is required under paragraph (2) to 
make nonrecourse loans available during a 
fiscal year or to change recourse loans into 
nonrecourse loans, the Secretary shall ob- 
tain from each processor that receives a loan 
under this section such assurances as the 
Secretary considers adequate to ensure that 
the processor will provide payments to pro- 
ducers that are proportional to the value of 
the loan received by the processor for sugar 
beets and sugarcane delivered by producers 
served by the processor. The Secretary may 
establish appropriate minimum payments 


for purposes of this paragraph. 

(e) MARKETING ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) SUGARCANE.—Effective for marketings 
of raw cane sugar during the 1996 through 
2003 fiscal years, the first processor of sugar- 
cane shall remit to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation a nonrefundable marketing as- 
sessment in an amount equal to— 

(A) in the case of marketings during fiscal 
year 1996, 1.1 percent of the loan rate estab- 
lished under subsection (a) per pound of raw 
cane sugar, processed by the processor from 
domestically produced sugarcane or sugar- 
cane molasses, that has been marketed (in- 
cluding the transfer or delivery of the sugar 
to a refinery for further processing or mar- 
keting); and 
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(B) in the case of marketings during each 
of fiscal years 1997 through 2003, 1.375 percent 
of the loan rate established under subsection 
(a) per pound of raw cane sugar, processed by 
the processor from domestically produced 
sugarcane or sugarcane molasses, that has 
been marketed (including the transfer or de- 
livery of the sugar to a refinery for further 
processing or marketing). 

(2) SUGAR BEETS.—Effective for marketings 
of beet sugar during the 1996 through 2003 fis- 
cal years, the first processor of sugar beets 
shall remit to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration a nonrefundable marketing assess- 
ment in an amount equal to— 

(A) in the case of marketings during fiscal 
year 1996, 1.1794 percent of the loan rate es- 
tablished under subsection (a) per pound of 
beet sugar, processed by the processor from 
domestically produced sugar beets or sugar 
beet molasses, that has been marketed; and 

(B) in the case of marketings during each 
of fiscal years 1997 through 2003, 1.47425 per- 
cent of the loan rate established under sub- 
section (a) per pound of beet sugar, processed 
by the processor from domestically produced 
sugar beets or sugar beet molasses, that has 
been marketed. 

(3) COLLECTION.— 

(A) TIMING.—AÀ marketing assessment re- 
quired under this subsection shall be col- 
lected on a moiithly basis and shall be remit- 
ted to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
not later than 30 days after the end of each 
month. Any cane sugar or beet sugar proc- 
essed during a fiscal year that has not been 
marketed by September 30 of the year shall 
be subject to assessment on that date. The 
sugar shall not be subject to a second assess- 
ment at the time that it is marketed. 

(B) MANNER.—Subject to subparagraph (A), 
marketing assessments shall be collected 
under this subsection in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and shall be non- 
refundable. 

(4) PENALTIES.—If any person fails to remit 
the assessment required by this subsection 
or fails to comply with such requirements 
for recordkeeping or otherwise as are re- 
quired by the Secretary to carry out this 
subsection, the person shall be liable to the 
Secretary for a civil penalty up to an 
amount determined by multiplying— 

(A) the quantity of cane sugar or beet 
sugar involved in the violation; by 

(B) the loan rate for the applicable crop of 
sugarcane or sugar beets. 

(5) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this subsection in a court of the United 
States. 

(f) FORFEITURE PENALTY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A penalty shall be as- 
sessed on the forfeiture of any sugar pledged 
as collateral for a nonrecourse loan under 
this section. 

(2) CANE SUGAR.—The penalty for cane 
sugar shall be 1 cent per pound. 

(3) BEET SUGAR.—The penalty for beet 
sugar shall bear the same relation to the 
penalty for cane sugar as the marketing as- 
sessment for sugar beets bears to the mar- 
keting assessment for sugarcane. 

(4) EFFECT OF FORFEITURE.—Any payments 
owed producers by a processor that forfeits 
of any sugar pledged as collateral for a non- 
recourse loan shall be reduced in proportion 
to the loan forfeiture penalty incurred by 
the processor. 

(g) INFORMATION REPORTING.— 

(1) DUTY OF PROCESSORS AND REFINERS TO 
REPORT.—A sugarcane processor, cane sugar 
refiner, and sugar beet processor shall fur- 
nish the Secretary, on a monthly basis, such 
information as the Secretary may require to 
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administer sugar programs, including the 
quantity of purchases of sugarcane, sugar 
beets, and sugar, and production, importa- 
tion, distribution, and stock levels of sugar. 

(2) PENALTY.—Any person willfully failing 
or refusing to furnish the information, or 
furnishing willfully any false information, 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $10,000 for each such violation. 

(3) MONTHLY REPORTS.—Taking into consid- 
eration the information received under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary shall publish on a 
monthly basis composite data on production, 
imports, distribution, and stock levels of 


sugar. 

(h) CROPS.—This section shall be effective 
only for the 1996 through 2002 crops of sugar 
beets and sugarcane. 

SEC. 108. ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION.— 

(1) USE OF CORPORATION.—The Secretary 
shall carry out this title through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

(2) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.—No funds of 
the Corporation shall be used for any salary 
or expense of any officer or employee of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) DETERMINATIONS BY SECRETARY.—A de- 
termination made by the Secretary under 
this title or the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281 et seq.) shall be 
final and conclusive. 

(c) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary may 
issue such regulations as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary to carry out this title. 
SEC. 109. SUSPENSION AND REPEAL OF PERMA- 

NENT AUTHORITIES. 

(a) AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
1938.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The following provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
shall not be applicable to the 1996 through 
2002 crops: 

(A) Parts II through V of subtitle B of title 
III (7 U.S.C. 1326-1351). 

(B) Subsections (a) through (j) of section 
358 (7 U.S.C. 1358). 

(C) Subsections (a) through (h) of section 
358a (7 U.S.C. 1358a). 

(D) Subsections (a), (b), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 358d (7 U.S.C. 1359). 

(E) Part VII of subtitle B of title III (7 
U.S.C. 13592a-1359jj). 

(F) In the case of peanuts, part I of subtitle 
C of title III (7 U.S.C. 1361-1368). 

(G) In the case of upland cotton, section 
377 (7 U.S.C. 1377). 

(H) Subtitle D of title III (7 U.S.C. 1379a- 
1379)). 

(I) Title IV (7 U.S.C. 1401-1407). 

(2) REPORTS AND RECORDS.—Effective only 
for the 1996 through 2002 crops of peanuts, 
the first sentence of section 373(a) of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1373(a)) is amended by inserting before all 
brokers and dealers in peanuts" the follow- 
ing: *all producers engaged in the production 
of peanuts,”’. 

(b) AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949.— 

(1) SUSPENSIONS.—The following provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 shall not be 
applicable to the 1996 through 2002 crops: 

(A) Section 101 (7 U.S.C. 1441). 

(B) Section 103(a) (7 U.S.C. 1444(a)). 

(C) Section 105 (7 U.S.C. 1444b). 

(D) Section 107 (7 U.S.C. 1445a). 


ACT OF 


(E) Section 110 (7 U.S.C. 1445e). 
(F) Section 112 (7 U.S.C. 1445g). 
(G) Section 115 (7 U.S.C. 1445k). 


(H) Title III (7 U.S.C. 1447-1449). 

(I) Title IV (7 U.S.C. 1421-1433d), other than 
sections 404, 406, 412, 416, and 427 (7 U.S.C. 
1424, 1426, 1429, 1431, and 1433f). 

(J) Title V (7 U.S.C. 1461-1469). 
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(K) Title VI (7 U.S.C. 1471-1471j). 

(2) REPEALS.—The following provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 are repealed: 

(A) Section 103B (7 U.S.C. 1444-2). 

(B) Section 108B (7 U.S.C. 1445c-3). 

(C) Section 113 (7 U.S.C. 1445h). 

(D) Section 114(b) (7 U.S.C. 1445j(b)). 

(E) Sections 205, 206, and 207 (7 U.S.C. 1446f, 
1446g, and 1446h). 

(F) Section 406 (7 U.S.C. 1426). 

(c) SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN QUOTA PROVI- 
SIONS.—The joint resolution entitled “A 
joint resolution relating to corn and wheat 
marketing quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended", approved 
May 26, 1941 (7 U.S.C. 1330 and 1340), shall not 
be applicable to the crops of wheat planted 
for harvest in the calendar years 1996 
through 2002. 

SEC. 110. EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS. 

(a) EFFECT ON PRIOR CROPS.—Except as 
otherwise specifically provided and notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, this 
title and the amendments made by this title 
shall not affect the authority of the Sec- 
retary to carry out a price support or pro- 
duction adjustment program for any of the 
1991 through 1995 crops of an agricultural 
commodity established under a provision of 
law in effect immediately before the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(b) LIABILITY.—A provision of this title or 
an amendment made by this title shall not 
affect the liability of any person under any 
provision of law as in effect before the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

TITLE II—AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
Subtitle A—Amendments to Agricultural 

Trade Development and Assistance Act of 

1954 and Related Statutes 
SEC. 201. FOOD AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 3. FOOD AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

(a) PoLICY.—In light of the Uruguay 
Round Agreement on Agriculture and the 
Ministerial Decision on Measures Concerning 
the Possible Negative Effects of the Reform 
Program on Least-Developed and Net-Food 
Importing Developing Countries, the United 
States reaffirms the commitment of the 
United States to providing food aid to devel- 
oping countries. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 

**(1) the President should initiate consulta- 
tions with other donor nations to consider 
appropriate levels of food aid commitments 
to meet the legitimate needs of developing 
countries; and 

*(2) the United States should increase its 
contribution of bona fide food assistance to 
developing countries consistent with the 
Agreement on Agriculture.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 411 
of the Uruguay Round Agreements Act (19 
U.S.C. 3611) is amended by striking sub- 
section (e). 

SEC. 202. TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE. 


Section 101 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1701) is amended— 

(1) by striking developing countries“ each 
place it appears and inserting ‘‘developing 
countries and private entities"; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting and en- 
tities” before the period at the end. 

SEC. 203. AGREEMENTS REGARDING ELIGIBLE 
COUNTRIES AND PRIVATE ENTITIES. 

Section 102 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1702) is amended to read as follows: 
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“SEC. 102. AGREEMENTS REGARDING ELIGIBLE 
COUNTRIES AND PRIVATE ENTITIES. 

*(a) PRIORITY.—In selecting agreements to 
be entered into under this title, the Sec- 
retary shall give priority to agreements pro- 
viding for the export of agricultural com- 
modities to developing countries that— 

(Ii) have the demonstrated potential to be- 
come commercial markets for competitively 
priced United States agricultural commod- 
ities; 

*(2 are undertaking measures for eco- 
nomic development purposes to improve food 
security and agricultural development, alle- 
viate poverty, and promote broad-based equi- 
table and sustainable development; and 

“(3) demonstrate the greatest need for 
food. 

“(b) PRIVATE ENTITIES.—An agreement en- 
tered into under this title with a private en- 
tity. shall require such security, or such 
other provisions as the Secretary determines 
necessary, to provide reasonable and ade- 
quate assurance of repayment of the financ- 
ing extended to the private entity. 

wie AGRICULTURAL MARKET DEVELOPMENT 

i) DEFINITION OF AGRICULTURAL TRADE OR- 
GANIZATION.—In this subsection, the term 
‘agricultural trade organization’ means a 
United States agricultural trade organiza- 
tion that promotes the export and sale of a 
United States agricultural commodity and 
that does not stand to profit directly from 
the specific sale of the commodity. 

(2) PLAN.—The Secretary shall consider a 
developing country for which an agricultural 
market development plan has been approved 
under this subsection to have the dem- 
onstrated potential to become a commercial 
market for competitively priced United 
States agricultural commodities for the pur- 
pose of granting a priority under subsection 
(a). 

(3) REQUIREMENTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—To be approved by the 
Secretary, an agricultural market develop- 
ment plan shall— 

*(1) be submitted by a developing country 
or private entity, in conjunction with an ag- 
ricultural trade organization; 

(i) describe a project or program for the 
development and expansion of a United 
States agricultural commodity market in a 
developing country, and the economic devel- 
opment of the country, using funds derived 
from the sale of agricultural commodities re- 
ceived under an agreement described in sec- 
tion 101; 

(ili) provide for any matching funds that 
are required by the Secretary for the project 
or program; 

“(iv) provide for a results-oriented means 
of measuring the success of the project or 
program; and 

(v) provide for graduation to the use of 
non-Federal funds to carry out the project or 
program, consistent with requirements es- 
tablished by the Secretary. 

„B) AGRICULTURAL TRADE ORGANIZATION.— 
The project or program shall be designed and 
carried out by the agricultural trade organi- 
zation. 

(C) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—An agri- 
cultural market development plan shall con- 
tain such additional requirements as are de- 
termined necessary by the Secretary. 

‘(4) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
make funds made available to carry out this 
title available for the reimbursement of ad- 
ministrative expenses incurred by agricul- 
tural trade organizations in developing, im- 
plementing, and administering agricultural 
market development plans, subject to such 
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requirements and in such amounts as the 
Secretary considers appropriate. 

B) DURATION.—The funds shall be made 
available to agricultural trade organizations 
for the duration of the applicable agricul- 
tural market development plan. 

“(C) TERMINATION.—The Secretary may 
terminate assistance made available under 
this subsection if the agricultural trade or- 
ganization is not carrying out the approved 
agricultural market development plan. 
SEC. 204. TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SALES. 

Section 103 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1703) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2)(A)— 

(A) by striking ‘‘a recipient country to 
make”; and 

(B) by striking such country" and insert- 
ing the appropriate country"; 

(2) 1n subsection (c), by striking ''less than 
10 nor"; and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by striking recipient country“ and in- 
serting developing country or private en- 
tity”; and 

(B) by striking 7“ and inserting ''5". 

SEC. 205. USE OF LOCAL CURRENCY PAYMENT. 

Section 104 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking recipient 
country" and inserting ''developing country 
or private entity"; and 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking “recipient country" each 
place it appears and inserting appropriate 
developing country“; and 

(B) in paragraph (3), by striking recipient 
countries“ and inserting appropriate devel- 
oping countries“. 

SEC. 206. VALUE-ADDED FOODS. 

Section 105 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1705) is repealed. 

SEC. 207. ELIGIBLE ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 202 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1722) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (b) and inserting 
the following: 

*(b) NONEMERGENCY ASSISTANCE.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator may 
provide agricultural commodities for non- 
emergency assistance under this title 
through eligible organizations (as described 
in subsection (d)) that have entered into an 
agreement with the Administrator to use the 
commodities in accordance with this title. 

*"(2) LIMITATION.—The Administrator may 
not deny a request for funds submitted under 
this subsection because the program for 
which the funds are requested— 

"(A) would be carried out by the eligible 
organization in a foreign country in which 
the Agency for International Development 
does not have a mission, office, or other pres- 
ence; or 

) is not part of a development plan for 
the country prepared by the Agency.“: and 

(2) in subsection (e)— 

(A) in the subsection heading, by striking 
"PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND 
COOPERATIVES” and inserting ‘ELIGIBLE OR- 
GANIZATIONS”’; 

(B) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking ':$13,500,000" and inserting 
*:$28,000,000''; and 

(ii) by striking private voluntary organi- 
zations and cooperatives to assist such orga- 
nizations and cooperatives" and inserting 
“eligible organizations described in sub- 
section (d), to assist the organizations“: 
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(C) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following: 

(2) REQUEST FOR FUNDS.—To receive funds 
made available under paragraph (1) a pri- 
vate voluntary organization or cooperative 
shall submit a request for the funds that is 
subject to approval by the Administrator.“: 
and 

(D) in paragraph (3), by striking *'a private 
voluntary organization or cooperative, the 
Administrator may provide assistance to 
that organization or cooperative" and insert- 
ing an eligible organization, the Adminis- 
trator may provide assistance to the eligible 
organization". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 207 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1726a) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking a private 
voluntary organization or cooperative" and 
inserting ‘‘an eligible organization"; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1) by striking “private 
voluntary organizations and cooperatives” 
and inserting eligible organizations“; and 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking organiza- 
tions, cooperatives," and inserting eligible 
organizations". 

SEC. 208. GENERATION AND USE OF FOREIGN 


Section 203 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1723) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting , or ina 
country in the same region," after in the 
recipient country"; 

(2) in subsection () 

(A) by inserting or in countries in the 
same region," after “in recipient coun- 
tries,"; and 

(B) by striking “10 percent" and inserting 
15 percent“; 

(3) in subsection (c), by inserting or in a 
country in the same region," after in the 
recipient country.“; and 

(4) in subsection (d)(2), by inserting or 
within a country in the same region" after 
"within the recipient country". 

SEC. 209. GENERAL LEVELS OF ASSISTANCE 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480. 

Section 204(a) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1724(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking "amount 
that' and all that follows through the period 
at the end and inserting "amount that for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002 is not 
less than 2,025,000 metric tons."; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking amount 
that“ and all that follows through the period 
at the end and inserting amount that for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002 is not 
less than 1,550,000 metric tons.'"; and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by adding at the end 
the following: No waiver shall be made be- 
fore the beginning of the applicable fiscal 
year.". 

SEC. 210. FOOD AID CONSULTATIVE GROUP. 

Section 205 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1725) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ''private 
voluntary organizations, cooperatives and 
indigenous non-governmental organizations” 
and inserting “eligible organizations de- 
scribed in section 202(d)(1)"’; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (2), by striking for Inter- 
national Affairs and Commodity Programs” 
and inserting “of Agriculture for Farm and 
Foreign Agricultural Services“; 

(B) in paragraph (4), by striking "and" at 
the end; 
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(C) in paragraph (5), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ''; and"; and 

(D) by adding at the end the following: 

*(6) representatives from agricultural pro- 
ducer groups in the United States.“; 

(3) in the second sentence of subsection (d), 
by inserting (but at least twice per year)" 
after when appropriate“; and 

(4) in subsection (f), by striking 1995 and 
inserting ''2002". 

SEC. 211. SUPPORT OF NONGOVERNMENTAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 306(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1727e(b)) is amended— 

(1) in the subsection heading, by striking 
“INDIGENOUS NON-GOVERNMENTAL” and in- 
serting '*NONGOVERNMENTAL''; and 

(2) by striking "utilization of indigenous" 
and inserting utilization of". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 402 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1732) is 
amended by striking paragraph (6) and in- 
serting the following: 

*(6 NONGOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION.— 
The term 'nongovernmental organization' 
means an organization that works at the 
local level to solve development problems in 
& foreign country in which the organization 
is located, except that the term does not in- 
clude an organization that is primarily an 
agency or instrumentality of the govern- 
ment of the foreign country.". 

SEC. 212. COMMODITY DETERMINATIONS. 

Section 401 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1731) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (a) through (d) 
and inserting the following: 

(a) AVAILABILITY OF COMMODITIES.—No ag- 
ricultural commodity shall be available for 
disposition under this Act if the Secretary 
determines that the disposition would reduce 
the domestic supply of the commodity below 
the supply needed to meet domestic require- 
ments and provide adequate carryover (as de- 
termined by the Secretary), unless the Sec- 
retary determines that some part of the sup- 
ply should be used to carry out urgent hu- 
manitarian purposes under this Act.“; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (e) and (f) 
as subsections (b) and (c), respectively; and 

(3) in subsection (c) (as so redesignated), by 
striking ‘‘(e)(1)’’ and inserting ‘‘(b)(1)’’. 

SEC. 213. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Section 403 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1733) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in the subsection heading, by striking 
“CONSULTATIONS” and inserting “IMPACT ON 
LOCAL FARMERS AND ECONOMY"; and 

(B) by striking consult with" and all that 
follows through other donor organizations 
to”; 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking from countries“; and 

(B) by striking for use“ and inserting or 
use”; 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by inserting or private entities, as ap- 
propriate,” after from countries“; and 

(B) by inserting or private entities" after 
“such countries“; and 

(4) in subsection (1) 2), by striking subpara- 
graph (C). 

SEC. 214. AGREEMENTS. 

Section 404 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1734) 1s amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting with 
foreign countries“ after Before entering 
into agreements”; 
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(2) in subsection (b)(2)— 

(A) by inserting with foreign countries" 
after “with respect to agreements entered 
into"; and 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end the following: and broad-based eco- 
nomic growth’’; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking paragraph 
(1) and inserting the following: 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Agreements to provide 
assistance on a multi-year basis to recipient 
countries or to eligible organizations— 

“(A) may be made available under titles I 
and III; and 

„(B) shall be made available under title 
IL. 

SEC. 215. uez or, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 


Section 406 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking shall“ 
and inserting may“; and 

(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) by inserting titles II and III of" after 
“commodities made available under"; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (4) and inserting 
the following: 

**(4) the vessel freight charges from United 
States ports or designated Canadian trans- 
shipment ports, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, to designated ports of entry abroad;". 
SEC. 216. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

Section 407 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 17362) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a 

(A) in paragraph (1) by inserting or pri- 
vate entity that enters into an agreement 
under title I" after importing country“; 
and 

(B) in paragraph (2), by adding at the end 
the following: “Resulting contracts may con- 
tain such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary determines are necessary and appro- 
priate.''; 

(2) in subsection ( 

(A) in paragraph (1)(A), by inserting im- 
porter or” before importing country“; and 

(B) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting im- 
porter or” before importing country”; 

(3) 1n subsection (d)— 

(A) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following: 

(2) FREIGHT PROCUREMENT.—Notwith- 
standing the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et 
seq.) or other similar provisions of law relat- 
ing to the making or performance of Federal 
Government contracts, ocean transportation 
under titles II and III may be procured on 
the basis of such full and open competitive 
procedures. Resulting contracts may contain 
such terms and conditions, as the Adminis- 
trator determines are necessary and appro- 
priate.'"; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (4); 

(4) in subsection (g)(2)]— 

(A) in subparagraph (B), by striking “and” 
at the end; 

(B) in subparagraph (C), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting ''; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following: 

D) an assessment of the progress towards 
achieving food security in each country re- 
ceiving food assistance from the United 
States Government, with special emphasis 
on the nutritional status of the poorest pop- 
ulations in each country.“: and 

(5) by striking subsection (h). 

SEC. 217. EXPIRATION DATE. 

Section 408 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736b) is amended by striking ':1995" 
and inserting ':2002". 
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SEC. 218. REGULATIONS. 

Section 409 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736c) is repealed. 

SEC. 219. INDEPENDENT EVALUATION OF PRO- 
GRAMS. 


Section 410 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736d) is repealed. 

SEC. 220. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 412 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736f) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (b) and (c) and 
inserting the following: 

(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the President 
may direct that— 

(1) up to 15 percent of the funds available 
for any fiscal year for carrying out any title 
of this Act be used to carry out any other 
title of this Act; and 

(2) any funds available for title III be used 
to carry out title N.“; and 

(2) by redesignating subsections (d) and (e) 
as subsections (c) and (d), respectively. 

SEC. 221. COORDINATION OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS. 

Section 413 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736g) is amended by inserting title 
IO of" before this Act" each place it ap- 
pears. 

SEC. 222. MICRONUTRIENT  FORTIFICATION 
PILOT PROGRAM. 

Title IV of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1731 
et seq.) is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“SEC. 415. MICRONUTRIENT FORTIFICATION 
PILOT PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than Septem- 
ber 30, 1997, the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Administrator, shall establish a 
micronutrient fortification pilot program 
under this Act. The purposes of the program 
shall be to— 

(J) assist developing countries in correct- 
ing  micronutrient dietary deficiencies 
among segments of the populations of the 
countries; and 

(2) encourage the development of tech- 
nologies for the fortification of whole grains 
and other commodities that are readily 
transferable to developing countries. 

(b) SELECTION OF PARTICIPATING COUN- 
TRIES.—From among the countries eligible 
for assistance under this Act, the Secretary 
may select not more than 5 developing coun- 
tries to participate in the pilot program. 

() FORTIFICATION.—Under the pilot pro- 
gram, whole grains and other commodities 
made available to a developing country se- 
lected to participate in the pilot program 
may be fortified with 1 or more micronutri- 
ents (including vitamin A, iron, and iodine) 
with respect to which a substantial portion 
of the population in the country are defi- 
cient. The commodity may be fortified in the 
United States or in the developing country. 

(d) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY.—The au- 
thority to carry out the pilot program estab- 
lished under this section shall terminate on 
September 30, 2002.“ 

SEC. 223. USE OF CERTAIN LOCAL CURRENCY. 

Title IV of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1731 
et seq.) (as amended by section 222) is further 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“SEC. 416. USE OF CERTAIN LOCAL CURRENCY. 

“Local currency payments received by the 
United States pursuant to agreements en- 
tered into under title I (as in effect on No- 
vember 27, 1990) may be utilized by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with section 108 (as in 
effect on November 27, 1990).". 
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SEC. 224. LEVELS OF ASSISTANCE UNDER FARM- 
ER-TO-FARMER PROGRAM. 

Section 501 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1737) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (4) 
through (6) as paragraphs (5) through (7), re- 
spectively; and 

(B) by inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(4) assist the travel of farmers and other 
agricultural professionals from developing 
countries, middle income countries, and 
emerging democracies to the United States 
for educational purposes consistent with the 
objectives of this section;"; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking 1991 
through 1995" and inserting ‘1996 through 
SEC. 225. FOOD SECURITY COMMODITY RESERVE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title III of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1980 (7 U.S.C. 1736f-1 et seq.) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE III—FOOD SECURITY COMMODITY 
RESERVE 


*SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the ‘Food Secu- 
rity Commodity Reserve Act of 1996'. 

“SEC. 302. ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMODITY RE- 
SERVE. 

*(a) IN GENERAL.—To provide for a reserve 
solely to meet emergency humanitarian food 
needs in developing countries, the Secretary 
of Agriculture (referred to in this title as the 
‘Secretary’) shall establish a reserve stock of 
wheat, rice, corn, or sorghum, or any com- 
bination of the commodities, totalling not 
more than 4,000,000 metric tons for use as de- 
scribed in subsection (c). 

d) COMMODITIES IN RESERVE.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The reserve established 
under this section shall consist of— 

“(A) wheat in the reserve established under 
the Food Security Wheat Reserve Act of 1980 
as of the effective date of the Agricultural 
Reform and Improvement Act of 1996; 

"(B) wheat, rice, corn, and sorghum (re- 
ferred to in this section as ‘eligible commod- 
ities') acquired in accordance with paragraph 
(2) to replenish eligible commodities released 
from the reserve, including wheat to replen- 
ish wheat released from the reserve estab- 
lished under the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 but not replenished as of 
the effective date of the Agricultural Reform 
and Improvement Act of 1996; and 

(C) such rice, corn, and sorghum as the 
Secretary may, at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary determines appro- 
priate, acquire as a result of exchanging an 
equivalent value of wheat in the reserve es- 
tablished under this section. 

(2) REPLENISHMENT OF RESERVE.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection 
(1), commodities of equivalent value to eligi- 
ble commodities in the reserve established 
under this section may be acquired— 

**(1) through purchases— 

“(I) from producers; or 

(II) in the market, if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the purchases will not unduly 
disrupt the market; or 

"(11) by designation by the Secretary of 
stocks of eligible commodities of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

B) FUNDS.—Any use of funds to acquire 
eligible commodities through purchases from 
producers or in the market to replenish the 
reserve must be authorized in an appropria- 
tion Act. 

*(c) RELEASE OF ELIGIBLE COMMODITIES.— 

"(1) EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE.—Not- 
withstanding any other law, eligible com- 
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modities designated or acquired for the re- 
serve established under thís section may be 
released by the Secretary to provide, on a 
donation or sale basis, emergency food as- 
sistance to developing countries at such time 
as the domestic supply of the eligible com- 
modities is so limited that quantities of the 
eligible commodities cannot be made avail- 
able for disposition under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.) (other than disposi- 
tion for urgent humanitarian purposes under 
section 401 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1731)). 

"(2) PROVISION OF URGENT HUMANITARIAN 
RELIEF.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1) eligible commodities may be re- 
leased from the reserve established under 
this section for any fiscal year, without re- 
gard to the availability of domestic supply, 
for use under title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1721 et seq.) in providing urgent hu- 
manitarian relief in any developing country 
suffering a major disaster (as determined by 
the Secretary) in accordance with this para- 
graph. 

(B) EXCEPTIONAL NEED.—If the eligible 
commodities needed for relief cannot be 
made available for relief in a timely manner 
under the normal means of obtaining eligible 
commodities for food assistance because of 
circumstances of unanticipated and excep- 
tional need, up to 500,000 metric tons of eligi- 
ble commodities may be released under sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(C) FUNDS.—If the Secretary certifies that 
the funds made available for a fiscal year to 
carry out title II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1721 et seq.) are not less than the 
funds made available for the previous fiscal 
year, up to 1,000,000 metric tons of eligible 
commodities may be released under subpara- 
graph (A). 

D) WAIVER OF MINIMUM TONNAGE REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Nothing in this paragraph shall re- 
quire the exercise of the waiver under sec- 
tion 204(a)(3) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 5624(a)(3)) as a prerequisite for the re- 
lease of eligible commodities under this 
paragraph. 

(E) LIMITATION.—The quantity of eligible 
commodities released under this paragraph 
may not exceed 1,000,000 metric tons in any 
fiscal year. 

(3) PROCESSING OF ELIGIBLE COMMOD- 
ITIES.—Eligible commodities that are re- 
leased from the reserve established under 
this section may be processed in the United 
States and shipped to a developing country 
when conditions in the recipient country re- 
quire processing. 

"(4) EXCHANGE.—The Secretary may ex- 
change an eligible commodity for another 
United States commodity of equal value, in- 
cluding powdered milk, pulses, and vegetable 
oil. 

(d) USE OF ELIGIBLE COMMODITIES.—Eligi- 
ble commodities that are released from the 
reserve established under this section for the 
purpose of subsection (c) shall be made avail- 
able under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 
et seq.) to meet famine or other urgent or ex- 
traordinary relief needs, except that section 
401 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1731), with respect to 
determinations of availability, shall not be 
applicable to the release. 

(e) MANAGEMENT OF ELIGIBLE COMMOD- 
ITIES.—The Secretary shall provide— 

“(1) for the management of eligible com- 
modities in the reserve established under 
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this section as to location and quality of eli- 
gible commodities needed to meet emer- 
gency situations; and 

*(2) for the periodic rotation or replace- 
ment of stocks of eligible commodities in the 
reserve to avoid spoilage and deterioration 
of the commodities. 


"(f) TREATMENT OF RESERVE UNDER OTHER 
Law.—Eligible commodities in the reserve 
established under this section shall not be— 

**(1) considered a part of the total domestic 
supply (including carryover) for the purpose 
of subsection (c) or for the purpose of admin- 
istering the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 et 
seq.); and 

(2) subject to any quantitative limitation 
on exports that may be imposed under sec- 
tion 7 of the Export Administration Act of 
1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2406). 


“(g) USE OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION.— 

*"(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to the limita- 
tions provided in this section, the funds, fa- 
cilities, and authorities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be used by the Sec- 
retary in carrying out this section, except 
that any restriction applicable to the acqui- 
sition, storage, or disposition of eligible 
commodities owned or controlled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall not 
apply. 

**(2) REIMBURSEMENT.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be reimbursed for the re- 
lease of eligible commodities from funds 
made available to carry out the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.). 

8) BASIS FOR REIMBURSEMENT.—The reim- 
bursement shall be made on the basis of the 
lesser of— 

*(1) the actual costs incurred by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation with respect to 
the eligible commodity; or 

(ii) the export market price of the eligible 
commodity (as determined by the Secretary) 
as of the time the eligible commodity is re- 
leased from the reserve for the purpose. 

"(C) SOURCE OF FUNDS.—The reimburse- 
ment may be made from funds appropriated 
for the purpose of reimbursement in subse- 
quent fiscal years. 


ch) FINALITY OF DETERMINATION.—Any de- 
termination by the Secretary under this sec- 
tion shall be final. 


* (1) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The authority to replen- 
ish stocks of eligible commodities to main- 
tain the reserve established under this sec- 
tion shall terminate on September 30, 2002. 

*(2) DISPOSAL OF ELIGIBLE COMMODITIES.— 
Eligible commodities remaining in the re- 
serve after September 30, 2002, shall be dis- 
posed of by release for use in providing for 
emergency humanitarian food needs in de- 
veloping countries as provided in this sec- 
tion.“ 


(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
208(d) of the Agriculture Trade Suspension 
Adjustment Act of 1980 (7 U.S.C. 4001(d)) is 
amended by striking paragraph (2) and in- 
serting the following: 

(2) APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS.—Subsections (c), (d), (e), (), and (g)(2) 
of section 302 of the Food Security Commod- 
ity Reserve Act of 1996 shall apply to com- 
modities in any reserve established under 
paragraph (1), except that the references to 
‘eligible commodities’ in the subsections 
shall be deemed to be references to ‘agricul- 
tural commodities'.". 
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SEC. 226. PROTEIN BYPRODUCTS DERIVED FROM 
ALCOHOL FUEL PRODUCTION. 

Section 1208 of the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 (7 U.S.C. 1736n) is repealed. 
SEC. 227. FOOD FOR PROGRESS PROGRAM. 

The Food for Progress Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 
17360) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking (bei)“ and inserting (b)“; 
and 


(ii) in the first sentence, by inserting 


“intergovernmental organizations" after 
“cooperatives’’; and 
(B) by striking paragraph (2); 


(2) in subsection (e)(4), by striking ''203" 
and inserting ‘*406"’; 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking in the 
case of the independent states of the former 
Soviet Union,“; 

(B) by striking paragraph (2); 

(C) in paragraph (4), by inserting in each 
of fiscal years 1996 through 2002" after may 
be used"; and 

(D) by  redesignating paragraphs (3) 
through (5) as paragraphs (2) through (4), re- 
spectively; 

(4) in subsection (g), by striking 1995 and 
inserting '2002"; 

(5) in subsection (j), by striking shall“ 
and inserting “may”; 

(6) in subsection (k), by striking 1995 and 
inserting 2002“; 

(7) in subsection (101 

(A) by striking 1991 through 1995 and in- 
serting 1998 through 2002"; and 

(B) by inserting *', and to provide technical 
assistance for monetization programs," after 
"monitoring of food assistance programs"; 
and 

(8) in subsection (m) 

(A) by striking ‘‘with respect to the inde- 
pendent states of the former Soviet Union’’; 

(B) by striking private voluntary organi- 
zations and cooperatives” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting agricultural trade orga- 
nizations, intergovernmental organizations, 
private voluntary organizations, and co- 
operatives“; and 

(C) in paragraph (2), by striking in the 
independent states“. 

SEC. 228. USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY PRO- 
CEEDS FROM EXPORT SALES FI- 
NANCING. 

Section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 (22 U.S.C. 1922) is repealed. 

SEC. 229. E d OF FOREIGN PRODUC- 
TION. 

Section 7 of the Act of December 30, 1947 
(61 Stat. 947, chapter 526; 50 U.S.C. App. 1917) 
is repealed. 

Subtitle B—Amendments to 
Trade Act of 1978 
SEC. 241. AGRICULTURAL EXPORT PROMOTION 
STRATEGY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 103 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5603) is 
amended to read as follows: 

*SEC. 103. AGRICULTURAL EXPORT PROMOTION 
STRATEGY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop a strategy for implementing Federal 
agricultural export promotion programs that 
takes into account the new market opportu- 
nities for agricultural products, including 
opportunities that result from— 

(i) the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment and the Uruguay Round Agreements; 

(2) any accession to membership in the 
World Trade Organization; 

(3) the continued economic growth in the 
Pacific Rim; and 

**(4) other developments. 
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(b) PURPOSE OF STRATEGY.—The strategy 
developed under subsection (a) shall encour- 
age the maintenance, development, and ex- 
pansion of export markets for United States 
agricultural commodities and related prod- 
ucts, including high-value and value-added 
products. 

(o) GOALS OF STRATEGY.—The strategy de- 
veloped under subsection (a) shall have the 
following goals: 

*(1) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
value of annual United States agricultural 
exports to $60,000,000,000. 

(2) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
United States share of world export trade in 
agricultural products significantly above the 
average United States share from 1993 
through 1995. 

(3) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
United States share of world trade in high- 
value agricultural products to 20 percent. 

(4) Ensuring that the value of United 
States exports of agricultural products in- 
creases at a faster rate than the rate of in- 
crease in the value of overall world export 
trade in agricultural products. 

"(5) Ensuring that the value of United 
States exports of high-value agricultural 
products increases at a faster rate than the 
rate of increase in overall world export trade 
in high-value agricultural products. 

“(6) Ensuring to the extent practicable 
that— 

"(A) substantially all obligations under- 
taken in the Uruguay Round Agreement on 
Agriculture that provide significantly in- 
creased access for United States agricultural 
commodities are implemented to the extent 
required by the Uruguay Round Agreements; 


or 

"(B) applicable United States trade laws 
are used to secure United States rights under 
the Uruguay Round Agreement on Agri- 


culture. 

„d) PRIORITY MARKETS.— 

(1) IDENTIFICATION OF MARKETS.—In devel- 
oping the strategy required under subsection 
(a) the Secretary shall identify as priority 
markets— 

A) those markets in which imports of ag- 
ricultural products show the greatest poten- 
tial for increase by September 30, 2002; and 

B) those markets in which, with the as- 
sistance of Federal export promotion pro- 
grams, exports of United States agricultural 
products show the greatest potential for in- 
crease by September 30, 2002. 

“(2) IDENTIFICATION OF SUPPORTING OF- 
FICES.—The President shall identify annually 
in the budget of the United States Govern- 
ment submitted under section 1105 of title 31, 
United States Code, each overseas office of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service that pro- 
vides assistance to United States exporters 
in each of the priority markets identified 
under paragraph (1). 

“(e) REPORT.—Not later than December 31, 

2001, the Secretary shall prepare and submit 
a report to Congress assessing progress in 
meeting the goals established by subsection 
(c). 
"(f) FAILURE TO MEET GOALS.—Notwith- 
standing any other law, if the Secretary de- 
termines that more than 2 of the goals estab- 
lished by subsection (c) are not met by Sep- 
tember 30, 2002, the Secretary may not carry 
out agricultural trade programs under the 
Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5601 
et seq.) as of that date. 

g) NO PRIVATE RIGHT OF ACTION.—This 
section shall not create any private right of 
action.". 

(b) CONTINUATION OF FUNDING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture makes a determination under section 
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103(f) of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 
(as amended by subsection (a)), the Sec- 
retary shall utilize funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to promote United States 
agricultural exports in a manner consistent 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714 et seq.) and obliga- 
tions pursuant to the Uruguay Round Agree- 
ments. 

(2) FUNDING.—The amount of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds used to carry out 
paragraph (1) during a fiscal year shall not 
exceed the total outlays for agricultural 
trade programs under the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) during fiscal 
year 2002. 

(c) ELIMINATION OF REPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 601 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5711) is re- 
pealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The last sen- 
tence of section 603 of the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5713) is amended by 
striking in a consolidated report," and all 
that follows through section 601 and in- 
serting or in a consolidated report". 

SEC. 242. EXPORT CREDITS. 

(a) EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEE PROGRAM.— 
Section 202 of the Agricultural Trade Act of 
1978 (7 U.S.C. 5622) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking ‘““GUARANTEES.—The”’ and 
inserting the following: GUARANTEES.— 

**(1) IN GENERAL.—The"’; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

*(2) SUPPLIER CREDITS.—In carrying out 
this section, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may issue guarantees for the repayment 
of credit made available for a period of not 
more than 180 days by a United States ex- 
porter to a buyer in a foreign country.“; 

(2) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking (f) RESTRICTIONS.—The" 
and inserting the following: 

* (f) RESTRICTIONS.— 

**(1) IN GENERAL.—The”’; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

(2) CRITERIA FOR DETERMINATION.—In 
making the determination required under 
paragraph (1) with respect to credit guaran- 
tees under subsection (b) for a country, the 
Secretary may consider, in addition to finan- 
cial, macroeconomic, and monetary indica- 
tors— 

“(A) whether an International Monetary 
Fund standby agreement, Paris Club re- 
Scheduling plan, or other economic restruc- 
turing plan is in place with respect to the 
country; 

B) the convertibility of the currency of 
the country; 

) whether the country provides ade- 
quate legal protection for foreign invest- 
ments; 

D) whether the country has viable finan- 
cial markets; 

(E) whether the country provides ade- 
quate legal protection for the private prop- 
erty rights of citizens of the country; and 

*(F) any other factors that are relevant to 
the ability of the country to service the debt 
of the country.“: 

(3) by striking subsection (h) and inserting 
the following: 

*(h) UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMPO- 
NENTS.—The Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall finance or guarantee under this section 
only United States agricultura! commod- 
ities."; 

(4) in subsection (1 

(A) by striking ''INSTITUTIONS.—A finan- 
cial" and inserting the following: '"INSTITU- 
TIONS.— 

**(1) IN GENERAL.—A financial"; 
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(B) by striking paragraph (1); 

(C) by striking (2) is" and inserting the 
following: 

(A) is“; 

(D) by striking (3) is" and inserting the 
following: 

) is"; and 

(E) by adding at the end the following: 

*(2) THIRD COUNTRY BANKS.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation may guarantee under 
subsections (a) and (b) the repayment of 
credit made available to finance an export 
sale irrespective of whether the obligor is lo- 
cated in the country to which the export sale 
is destined." ; and 

(5) by striking subsection (k) and inserting 
the following: 

(k) PROCESSED AND HIGH-VALUE PROD- 
UCTS.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—In issuing export credit 
guarantees under this section, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation shall, subject to para- 
graph (2) ensure that not less than 25 per- 
cent for each of fiscal years 1996 and 1997, 30 
percent for each of fiscal years 1998 and 1999, 
and 35 percent for each of fiscal years 2000, 
2001, and 2002, of the total amount of credit 
guarantees issued for a fiscal year is issued 
to promote the export of processed or high- 
value agricultural products and that the bal- 
ance is issued to promote the export of bulk 
or raw agricultural commodities. 

“(2) LIMITATION.—The percentage require- 
ment of paragraph (1) shall apply for a fiscal 
year to the extent that a reduction in the 
total amount of credit guarantees issued for 
the fiscal year is not required to meet the 
percentage requirement.“ 

(b) FUNDING LEVELS.—Section 211(b) of the 
Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 
5641(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraph (2); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (B) of 
paragraph (1) as paragraph (2) and indenting 
the margin of paragraph (2) (as so redesig- 
nated) so as to align with the margin of 
paragraph (1); and 

(3) by striking paragraph (1) and inserting 
the following: 

"(1) EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEES.—The 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall make 
available for each of fiscal years 1996 through 
2002 not less than $5,500,000,000 in credit guar- 
antees under subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 202.“ 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—Section 102(7) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5602(7)) is 
amended by striking subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) and inserting the following: 

“(A) an agricultural commodity or product 
entirely produced in the United States; or 

*(B) a product of an agricultural commod- 
ity— 

**(1) 90 percent or more of which by weight, 
excluding packaging and water, is entirely 
produced in the United States; and 

*(11) that the Secretary determines to be a 
high value agricultural product.“. 

(d) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the effective date of this title, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall issue regulations 
to carry out the amendments made by this 
section. 

SEC. 243. MARKET PROMOTION PROGRAM. 

Effective October 1, 1995, section 211(c)(1) of 
the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 
5641(c)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” after 1991 through 
1993,"; and 

(2) by striking "through 1997," and insert- 
ing "through 1995, and not more than 
$70,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2002,”’: 

Provided, That funds made available under 
this Act to carry out the non-generic activi- 
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ties of the market promotion program estab- 
lished under section 203 of the Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5623) may be used 
to provide cost-share assistance only to or- 
ganizations that are non-foreign entities and 
are recognized as small business concerns 
under section 3(a) of the Small Business Act 
(15 U.S.C. 632(a)) or to the associations de- 
Scribed in the first section of the Act enti- 
tled An Act to authorize association of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products", approved 
February 22, 1922 (7 U.S.C. 291): Provided fur- 
ther, that such funds may not be used to pro- 
vide cost-share assistance to a foreign eligi- 
ble trade organization: Provided further, That 
none of the funds made available under this 
Act may be used to carry out the market 
promotion program established under sec- 
tion 203 of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 
(7 U.S.C. 5623) if the aggregate amount of 
funds and value of commodities under the 
program exceeds $70,000,000. 

SEC. 244. EXPORT ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM. 

Effective October 1, 1995, section 301(e)(1) of 
the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 
5651(e)(1)) is amended to read as follows: 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall make available to carry 
out the program established under this sec- 
tion not more than— 

(A) $350,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

**(B) $350,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; 

**(C) $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; 

**(D) $550,000,000 for fiscal year 1999; 

(E) $579,000,000 for fiscal year 2000; 

(F) $478,000,000 for fiscal year 2001; and 

**(G) $478,000,000 for fiscal year 2002. 

SEC. 245. ARRIVAL CERTIFICATION. 

Section 401 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5662(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (a) and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

(a) ARRIVAL CERTIFICATION.—With respect 
to a commodity provided, or for which fi- 
nancing or a credit guarantee or other as- 
sistance is made available, under à program 
authorized in section 201, 202, or 301, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall require 
the exporter of the commodity to maintain 
records of an official or customary commer- 
cial nature or other documents as the Sec- 
retary may require, and shall allow rep- 
resentatives of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration access to the records or documents 
as needed, to verify the arrival of the com- 
modity in the country that was the intended 
destination of the commodity.”’. 

SEC. 246. COMPLIANCE. 

Section 402(a) of the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5662(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraph (2); and 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (2). 

SEC. 247. REGULATIONS. 

Section 404 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5664) is repealed. 

SEC. 248. TRADE COMPENSATION AND ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS. 

Title IV of the Agricultural Trade Act of 
1978 (7 U.S.C. 5661 et seq.) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following: 

“SEC. 417. TRADE COMPENSATION AND ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other law, if, after the effective date of this 
section, the President or any other member 
of the Executive branch causes exports from 
the United States to any country to be uni- 
laterally suspended for reasons of national 
security or foreign policy, and if within 180 
days after the date on which the suspension 
is imposed on United States exports no other 
country agrees to participate in the suspen- 
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sion, the Secretary shall carry out a trade 
compensation and assistance program in ac- 
cordance with this section (referred to in 
this section as a *program'). 

(b) PROVISION OF FUNDS.—Under a pro- 
gram, the Secretary shall make available for 
each fiscal year funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, in an amount calculated 
under subsection (c), to promote agricultural 
exports or provide agricultural commodities 
to developing countries, under any authori- 
ties available to the Secretary. 

"(c) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF 
FUNDS.—For each fiscal year of a program, 
the amount of funds made available under 
subsection (b) shall be equal to 90 percent of 
the average annual value of United States 
agricultural exports to the country with re- 
spect to which exports are suspended during 
the most recent 3 years prior to the suspen- 
sion for which data are available. 

(d) DURATION OF PROGRAM.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—For each suspension of 
exports for which a program is implemented 
under this section, funds shall be made avail- 
able under subsection (b) for each fiscal year 
or part of a fiscal year for which the suspen- 
sion is in effect, but not to exceed 2 fiscal 
years. 

(2) PARTIAL-YEAR EMBARGOES.—Regardless 
of whether an embargo is in effect for only 
part of a fiscal year, the full amount of funds 
as calculated under subsection (c) shall be 
made available under a program for the fis- 
cal year. If the Secretary determines that 
making the required amount of funds avail- 
able in à partial fiscal year is impracticable, 
the Secretary may make all or part of the 
funds required to be made available in the 
partial fiscal year available in the following 
fiscal year (in addition to any funds other- 
wise required under a program to be made 
available in the following fiscal year). 

SEC. 249. FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE. 

Section 503 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5693) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 503. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FOREIGN AG- 
RICULTURAL SERVICE. 

“The Service shall assist the Secretary in 
carrying out the agricultural trade policy 
and international cooperation policy of the 
United States by— 

"(1) acquiring information pertaining to 
agricultural trade; 

(2) carrying out market promotion and 
development activities; 

"(3) providing agricultural technical as- 
sistance and training; and 

4) carrying out the programs authorized 
under this Act, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1691 et seq.), and other Acts.“ 

SEC. 250. REPORTS. 

The first sentence of section 603 of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5713) is 
amended by striking “The” and inserting 
“Subject to section 217 of the Department of 
Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 
U.S.C. 6917), the". 


Subtitle C—Miscellaneous 
SEC. 251. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS RELATING 
TO TOBACCO. 


Section 214 of the Tobacco Adjustment Act 
of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 509) is repealed. 
SEC. 252. TRIGGERED EXPORT ENHANCEMENT. 

(a) READJUSTMENT OF SUPPORT LEVELS.— 
Section 1302 of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-508; 7 
U.S.C. 1421 note) is repealed. 

(b) TRIGGERED MARKETING LOANS AND EX- 
PORT ENHANCEMENT.—Section 4301 of the Om- 
nibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988 
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(Public Law 100-418; 7 U.S.C. 1446 note) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective begin- 
ning with the 1996 crops of wheat, feed 
grains, upland cotton, and rice. 

SEC. 253. DISPOSITION OF COMMODITIES TO PRE- 
VENT WASTE. 


Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(7 U.S.C. 1431) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting after the 
first sentence the following: The Secretary 
may use funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to cover administrative expenses of 
the programs.“; 

(B) in paragraph (7)(D)(iv), by striking 
“one year of acquisition" and all that fol- 
lows and inserting the following: ‘‘a reason- 
able length of time, as determined by the 
Secretary, except that the Secretary may 
permit the use of proceeds in a country other 
than the country of origin— 

D as necessary to expedite the transpor- 
tation of commodities and products fur- 
nished under this subsection; or 

(I) if the proceeds are generated in a cur- 
rency generally accepted in the other coun- 


(C) in paragraph (8) by striking subpara- 
graph (C); and 

(D) by striking paragraphs (10), (11), and 
(12); and 

(2) by striking subsection (c). 

SEC. 254. DIRECT SALES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Section 106 of the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 (7 U.S.C. 1446c-1) is repealed. 

SEC. 255. EXPORT SALES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Section 1163 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (Public Law 99-198; 7 U.S.C. 1731 note) is 
repealed. 

SEC. 256. W 
A. 

(a) IN GENERAL. — Section 1517 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (7 U.S.C. 1706) is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(e)(3) of the Food for Progress Act of 1985 (7 
U.S.C. 17360(e)(3)) is amended by striking 
“section 106" and inserting section 103". 
SEC. 257. POLICY ON EXPANSION OF INTER- 

NATIONAL MARKETS. 

Section 1207 of the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 (7 U.S.C. 1736m) is repealed. 

SEC, 258. POLICY ON MAINTENANCE AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF EXPORT MARKETS. 

Section 1121 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736p) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (a); and 

(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) by striking (b)“; and 

(B) by striking paragraphs (1) through (4) 
and inserting the following: 

“(1) be the premier supplier of agricultural 
and food products to world markets and ex- 
pand exports of high value products; 

2) support the principle of free trade and 
the promotion of fair trade in agricultural 
commodities and products; 

*(3) cooperate fully in all efforts to nego- 
tiate with foreign countries further reduc- 
tions in tariff and nontariff barriers to trade, 
including sanitary and phytosanitary meas- 
ures and trade-distorting subsidies; 

*(4) aggressively counter unfair foreign 
trade practices as a means of encouraging 
fairer trade: 

SEC. 259. POLICY ON TRADE LIBERALIZATION. 

Section 1122 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736q) is repealed. 

SEC. 260. AGRICULTURAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Section 1123 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736r) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
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“SEC. 1123. TRADE NEGOTIATIONS POLICY. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(I) on a level playing field, United States 
producers are the most competitive suppliers 
of agricultural products in the world; 

*(2) exports of United States agricultural 
products will account for $53,000,000,000 in 
1995, contributing a net $24,000,000,000 to the 


merchandise trade balance of the United 
States and supporting approximately 
1,000,000 jobs; 


(3) increased agricultural exports are crit- 
ical to the future of the farm, rural, and 
overall United States economy, but the op- 
portunities for increased agricultural ex- 
ports are limited by the unfair subsidies of 
the competitors of the United States, and a 
variety of tariff and nontariff barriers to 
highly competitive United States agricul- 
tural products; 

“(4) international negotiations can play a 
key role in breaking down barriers to United 
States agricultural exports; 

5) the Uruguay Round Agreement on Ag- 
riculture made significant progress in the at- 
tainment of increased market access oppor- 
tunities for United States exports of agricul- 
tural products, for the first time— 

„ restraining foreign trade-distorting 
domestic support and export subsidy pro- 

s; and 

8) developing common rules for the ap- 
plication of sanitary and phytosanitary re- 
strictions; 
that should result in increased exports of 
United States agricultural products, jobs, 
and income growth in the United States; 

6) the Uruguay Round Agreement on Ag- 
riculture did not succeed in completely 
eliminating trade distorting domestic sup- 
port and export subsidies by— 

“(A) allowing the European Union to con- 
tinue unreasonable levels of spending on ex- 
port subsidies; and 

"(B) failing to discipline monopolistic 
state trading entities, such as the Canadian 
Wheat Board, that use nontransparent and 
discriminatory pricing as a hidden de facto 
export subsidy; 

"(7) during the period 1996 through 2002, 
there will be several opportunities for the 
United States to negotiate fairer trade in ag- 
ricultural products, including further nego- 
tiations under the World Trade Organization, 
and steps toward possible free trade agree- 
ments of the Americas and Asian-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC); and 

(8) the United States should aggressively 
use these opportunities to achieve more open 
and fair opportunities for trade in agricul- 
tural products. 

b) GOALS OF THE UNITED STATES IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS.—The objec- 
tives of the United States with respect to fu- 
ture negotiations on agricultural trade in- 
clude— 

(i) increasing opportunities for United 
States exports of agricultural products by 
eliminating or substantially reducing tariff 
and nontariff barriers to trade; 

*(2) leveling the playing field for United 
States producers of agricultural products by 
limiting per unit domestic production sup- 
ports to levels that are no greater than those 
available in the United States; 

(3) ending the practice of export dumping 
by eliminating all trade distorting export 
subsidies and disciplining state trading enti- 
ties so that they do not (except in cases of 
bona fide food aid) sell in foreign markets at 
below domestic market prices nor their full 
costs of acquiring and delivering agricul- 
tural products to the foreign markets; and 

%) encouraging government policies that 
avoid price-depressing surpluses.". 
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SEC. 261. POLICY ON UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES. 
Section 1164 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (Public Law 99-198; 99 Stat. 1499) is re- 
pealed. 
SEC. 262. AGRICULTURAL AID AND TRADE MIS- 
SIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Agricultural Aid and 
Trade Missions Act (7 U.S.C. 1736bb et seq.) is 
repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 7 of 
Public Law 100-277 (7 U.S.C. 1736bb note) is 
repealed. 

SEC. 263. ANNUAL REPORTS BY AGRICULTURAL 
ATTACHES. 

Section 108(b)(1)(B) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1748(b)(1)(B)) is amended by 
striking “including fruits, vegetables, leg- 
umes, popcorn, and ducks". 

SEC. 264. WORLD LIVESTOCK MARKET PRICE IN- 
FORMATION. 

Section 1545 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 7 U.S.C. 1761 note) is repealed. 

SEC. 265. ORDERLY LIQUIDATION OF STOCKS. 

Sections 201 and 207 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1851 and 1857) are re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 266. ee OF EXTRA LONG STAPLE COT- 

Section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
(7 U.S.C. 1852) is repealed. 

SEC. 267. REGULATIONS. 

Section 707 of the Freedom for Russia and 
Emerging Eurasian Democracies and Open 
Markets Support Act of 1992 (Public Law 102- 
511; 7 U.S.C. 5621 note) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (d). 

SEC. 268. EMERGING MARKETS. 

(a) PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
TO EMERGING MARKETS.— 

(1) EMERGING MARKETS.—Section 1542 of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-624; 7 U.S.C. 5622 
note) is amended— 

(A) in the section heading, by striking 
“EMERGING DEMOCRACIES” and inserting 
"EMERGING MARKETS''; 

(B) by striking "emerging democracies” 
each place it appears in subsections (b), (d), 
and (e) and inserting ‘emerging markets”; 

(C) by striking "emerging democracy" 
each place it appears in subsection (c) and 
inserting emerging market"; and 

(D) by striking subsection (f) and inserting 
the following: 

"(f) EMERGING MARKET.—In this section 
and section 1543, the term 'emerging market' 
means any country that the Secretary deter- 
mines— 

"(1) is taking steps toward a market-ori- 
ented economy through the food, agri- 
culture, or rural business sectors of the econ- 
omy of the country; and 

*(2) has the potential to provide a viable 
and significant market for United States ag- 
ricultural commodities or products of United 
States agricultural commodities.”’. 

(2) FUNDING.—Section 1542 of the Food, Ag- 
riculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 is amended by striking subsection (a) 
and inserting the following: 

(a) FUNDING.—The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall make available for fiscal 
years 1996 through 2002 not less than 
$1,000,000,000 of direct credits or export credit 
guarantees for exports to emerging markets 
under section 201 or 202 of the Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5621 and 5622), in 
addition to the amounts acquired or author- 
ized under section 211 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 
5641) for the program.“. 

(3) AGRICULTURAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM.— 
Section 1542 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 is amend- 
ed— 
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(A) in subsection (b), by striking the last 
sentence and inserting the following: ''The 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall give 
priority under this subsection to— 

(A) projects that encourage the privatiza- 
tion of the agricultural sector or that benefit 
private farms or cooperatives in emerging 
markets; and 

(B) projects for which nongovernmental 
persons agree to assume a relatively larger 
share of the costs.“; and 

(B) in subsection (d)— 

(i) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking the Soviet Union" and inserting 
"emerging markets"; 

(ii) in paragraph (1)— 

(I) in subparagraph (A)(1)— 

(aa) by striking 1995“ 
20027; and 

(bb) by striking ''those systems, and iden- 
tify" and inserting the systems, including 
potential reductions in trade barriers, and 
identify and carry out“; 

(II) in subparagraph (B), 
“shall” and inserting “‘may’’; 

(III) in subparagraph (D), by inserting ‘‘(in- 
cluding the establishment of extension serv- 
ices)” after technical assistance“; 

(IV) by striking subparagraph (F); 

(V) by redesignating subparagraphs (G), 
(H), and (I) as subparagraphs (F), (G), and 
(H), respectively; and 

(VI) in subparagraph (H) (as redesignated 
by subclause (V)., by striking ‘'$10,000,000" 
and inserting 820, 000, 000; 

(iii) in paragraph (2) — 

(I) by striking the Soviet Union" each 
place it appears and inserting "emerging 
markets“; 

(II) in subparagraph (A), by striking a 
free market food production and distribution 
system" and inserting free market food 
production and distribution systems"; 

(III) in subparagraph (B)— 

(aa) in clause (i) by striking Govern- 
ment" and inserting ‘‘governments’’; 

(bb) in clause (iiiXII) by striking “and” at 
the end; 

(cc) in clause (iii)(III), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting *‘; and”; and 

(dd) by adding at the end of clause (iii) the 
following: 

(IV) to provide for the exchange of admin- 
istrators and faculty members from agricul- 
tural and other institutions to strengthen 
and revise educational programs in agricul- 
tural economics, agribusiness, and agrarian 
law, to support change towards a free mar- 
ket economy in emerging markets.“: 

(IV) by striking subparagraph (D); and 

(V) by redesignating subparagraph (E) as 
subparagraph (D); and 

(iv) by striking paragraph (3). 

(4) UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMMOD- 
ITY.—Subsections (b) and (c) of section 1542 
of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 are amended by striking 
“section 101(6)" each place it appears and in- 
serting section 102(7)". 

(5) REPORT.—The first sentence of section 
1542(e)(2) of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 is amended by 
striking Not“ and inserting Subject to 
section 217 of the Department of Agriculture 
Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 6917), 
not". 

(b) AGRICULTURAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
FOR MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES, EMERGING 
DEMOCRACIES, AND EMERGING MARKETS.—Sec- 
tion 1543 of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 3293) is 
amended— 

(1) in the section heading, 
“MIDDLE INCOME CO 


and inserting 


by striking 


by striking 
AND 
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EMERGING DEMOCRACIES” and inserting 
“MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES, EMERGING 
DEMOCRACIES, AND EMERGING MAR- 

(2) in subsection (b), by adding at the end 
the following: 

“(5) EMERGING MARKET.—Any emerging 
market, as defined in section 1542(f).’’; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking food 
needs” and inserting food and fiber needs". 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 501 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1737) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking emerg- 
ing democracies” and inserting emerging 
markets"; and 

(B) in subsection (b), by striking paragraph 
(1) and inserting the following: 

(ö) EMERGING MARKET.—The term ‘emerg- 
ing market' means any country that the Sec- 
retary determines— 

“(A) is taking steps toward a market-ori- 
ented economy through the food, agri- 
culture, or rural business sectors of the econ- 
omy of the country; and 

“(B) has the potential to provide a viable 
and significant market for United States ag- 
ricultural commodities or products of United 
States agricultural commodities."'. 

(2) Section 201(d)1XC)i) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 
5621(d)(1(C)(ii)) is amended by striking 
“emerging democracies’ and inserting 
"emerging markets“. 

(3) Section 202(d)(3)(B) of the Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5622(d)(3)(B)) is 
amended by striking emerging democ- 
racies" and inserting emerging markets“. 
SEC. 269. IMPORT ASSISTANCE FOR CBI BENE- 

FICIARY COUNTRIES AND THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


Section 583 of Public Law 100-202 (101 Stat. 
1329-182) is repealed. 

SEC. 270. STUDIES, REPORTS, AND OTHER PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Sections 1551 through 
1555, section 1559, and section 1560 of subtitle 
E of title XV of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 104 Stat. 3696) are repealed. 

(b) LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY.—Section 1556 
of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-624; 7 
U.S.C. 5694 note) is amended by striking sub- 
section (c). 

SEC. 271. IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMITMENTS 
UNDER URUGUAY ROUND AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Part III of subtitle A of title IV of the Uru- 
guay Round Agreements Act (Public Law 
103-465; 108 Stat. 4964) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“SEC. 427. IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMITMENTS 
UNDER URUGUAY ROUND AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Not later than September 30 of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine whether the obligations undertaken 
by foreign countries under the Uruguay 
Round Agreement on Agriculture are being 
fully implemented. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that any foreign country, 
by not implementing the obligations of the 
country, is significantly constraining an op- 
portunity for United States agricultural ex- 
ports, the Secretary shall— 

(i) submit to the United States Trade 
Representative a recommendation as to 
whether the President should take action 
under any provision of law; and 

*(2) transmit a copy of the recommenda- 
tion to the Committee on Agriculture, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means, of the 
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House of Representatives and the Committee 

on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, and 

the Committee on Finance, of the Senate.“ 

SEC. 272. SENSE OF CONGRESS CONCERNING 
MULTILATERAL DISCIPLINES ON 
CREDIT GUARANTEES. 

It is the sense of Congress that— 

(1) in negotiations to establish multilat- 
eral disciplines on agricultural export cred- 
its and credit guarantees, the United States 
should not agree to any arrangement that is 
incompatible with the provisions of United 
States law that authorize agricultural ex- 
port credits and credit guarantees; 

(2) in the negotiations (which are held 
under the auspices of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development), 
the United States should not reach any 
agreement that fails to impose disciplines on 
the practices of foreign government trading 
entities such as the Australian Wheat Board 
and Canadian Wheat Board; and 

(3) the disciplines should include greater 
openness in the operations of the entities as 
long as the entities are subsidized by the for- 
eign government or have monopolies for ex- 
ports of a commodity that are sanctioned by 
the foreign government. 

SEC. 273. FOREIGN MARKET DEVELOPMENT CO- 
OPERATOR PROGRAM. 

The Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 
U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 


"TITLE VII—FOREIGN MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT COOPERATOR PROGRAM 
*SEC. 701. DEFINITION OF ELIGIBLE TRADE OR- 

GANIZATION. 

“In this title, the term ‘eligible trade orga- 
nization' means a United States trade orga- 
nization that— 

*(1) promotes the export of 1 or more 
United States agricultural commodities or 
products; and 

(2) does not have a business interest in or 
receive remuneration from specific sales of 
agricultural commodities or products. 

*SEC. 702. FOREIGN MARKET DEVELOPMENT CO- 
OPERATOR PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish and, in cooperation with eligible 
trade organizations, carry out a foreign mar- 
ket development cooperator program to 
maintain and develop foreign markets for 
United States agricultural commodities and 
products. 

“(b) ADMINISTRATION.—Funds made avail- 
able to carry out this title shall be used only 
to provide— 

*(1) cost-share assistance to an eligible 
trade organization under à contract or agree- 
ment with the organization; and 

2) assistance for other costs that are nec- 
essary or appropriate to carry out the for- 
eign market development cooperator pro- 
gram, including contingent liabilities that 
are not otherwise funded. 

*SEC. 703. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


"There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this title such sums as may be 
necessary for each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2002. 

SEC. 274. PRICE SUPPORT FOR RICE. 

Section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by adding a subsection (e) that 
reads as follows: 

"(e) RICE. —The Secretary shall make 
available to producers of each crop of rice on 
a farm price support at a level that is not 
less than 50%, or more than 90% of the parity 
price for rice as the Secretary determines 
will not result in increasing stocks of rice to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation.". 
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TITLE III—CONSERVATION 
Subtitle A—Definitions 
SEC. 301. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1201(a) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3801(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) through 
(16) as paragraphs (4) through (17), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing: 

(3) CONSERVATION SYSTEM.—The term 
‘conservation system’ means the conserva- 
tion measures and practices that are ap- 
proved for application by a producer to a 
highly erodible field and that provide for 
cost effective and practical erosion reduction 
on the field based on local resource condi- 
tions and standards contained in the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service field office 
technical guide.“ 

Subtitle B—Environmental Conservation 
Acreage Reserve Program 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 

ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM. 

Section 1230 of the Food Security Act of 
yeni (16 U.S.C. 3830) is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

“SEC. 1230. ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 
ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—During the 1996 through 
2002 calendar years, the Secretary shall es- 
tablish an environmental conservation acre- 
age reserve program (referred to in this sec- 
tion as 'ECARP") to be implemented through 
contracts and the acquisition of easements 
to assist owners and operators of farms and 
ranches to conserve and enhance soil, water, 
and related natural resources, including 
grazing land, wetland, and wildlife habitat. 

(02) MEANS.—The Secretary shall carry out 
the ECARP by— 

*(A) providing for the long-term protection 
of environmentally sensitive land; and 

„B) providing technical and financial as- 
sistance to farmers and ranchers to— 

) improve the management and oper- 
ation of the farms and ranches; and 

"(11) reconcile productivity and profit- 
ability with protection and enhancement of 
the environment. 

(3) PROGRAMS.—The ECARP shall consist 
of— 

(A) the conservation reserve program es- 
tablished under subchapter B; 

“(B) the wetlands reserve program estab- 
lished under subchapter C; 

“(C) the environmental quality incentives 
program established under chapter 4; and 

D) a farmland protection program under 
which the Secretary shall use funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the pur- 
chase of conservation easements or other in- 
terests in not less than 170,000, nor more 
than 340,000, acres of land with prime, 
unique, or other productive soil that is sub- 
ject to a pending offer from a State or local 
government for the purpose of protecting 
topsoil by limiting nonagricultural uses of 
the land, except that any highly erodible 
cropland shall be subject to the requirements 
of a conservation plan, including, if required 
by the Secretary, the conversion of the land 
to less intensive uses. In no case shall total 
expenditures of funding from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation exceed a total of 
$35,000,000 over the first 3 and subsequent fis- 
cal years. 

„b) ADMINISTRATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the 
ECARP, the Secretary shall enter into con- 
tracts with owners and operators and acquire 
interests in land through easements from 


SEC. 311. 
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owners, as provided in this chapter and chap- 
ter 4. 

"(2) PRIOR ENROLLMENTS.—Acreage en- 
rolled in the conservation reserve or wet- 
lands reserve program prior to the effective 
date of this paragraph shall be considered to 
be placed into the ECARP. 

(o) CONSERVATION PRIORITY AREAS.— 

*(1) DESIGNATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall des- 
ignate watersheds or regions of special envi- 
ronmental sensitivity, including the Chesa- 
peake Bay Region (consisting of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia), the Great 
Lakes Region, the Rainwater Basin Region, 
the Lake Champlain Basin, the Prairie Pot- 
hole Region, and the Long Island Sound Re- 
gion, as conservation priority areas that are 
eligible for enhanced assistance through the 
programs established under this chapter and 
chapter 4. 

„B) APPLICATION.—A designation shall be 
made under this paragraph if agricultural 
practices on land within the watershed or re- 
gion pose a significant threat to soil, water, 
and related natural resources, as determined 
5 the Secretary, and an application is made 

y— 

"(1) a State agency in consultation with 
the State technical committee established 
under section 1261; or 

(i) State agencies from several Stages 
that agree to form an interstate conserva- 
tion priority area. 

(C) ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary shall des- 
ignate a watershed or region of special envi- 
ronmental sensitivity as a conservation pri- 
ority area to assist, to the maximum extent 
practicable, agricultural producers within 
the watershed or region to comply with 
nonpoint source pollution requirements 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act (33 U.S.C. 1251 et seq.) and other Federal 
and State environmental laws. 

(2) APPLICABILITY.—The Secretary shall 
designate a watershed or region of special 
environmental sensitivity as a conservation 
priority area in a manner that conforms, to 
the maximum extent practicable, to the 
functions and purposes of the conservation 
reserve, wetlands reserve, and environmental 
quality incentives programs, as applicable, if 
participation in the program or programs is 
likely to result in the resolution or amelio- 
ration of significant soil, water, and related 
natural resource problems related to agricul- 
tural production activities within the water- 
shed or region. 

(3) TERMINATION.—A conservation priority 
area designation shall terminate on the date 
that is 5 years after the date of the designa- 
tion, except that the Secretary may— 

“(A) redesignate the area as a conservation 
priority area; or 

„B) withdraw the designation of a water- 
shed or region if the Secretary determines 
the area is no longer affected by significant 
soil,water, and related natural resource im- 
pacts related to agricultural production ac- 
tivities."'. 

SEC. 312. CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1231 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking 1995“ each place it appears 
and inserting 2002“; and 

(2) in subsection (d), by striking 
**88,000,000'"' and inserting ''36,520,000"*. 

(b) DUTIES OF OWNERS AND OPERATORS.— 
Section 1232(c) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3832(c)) is amended by striking 
**1995" and inserting ':2002". 

(c) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAW.—The au- 
thority granted to the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture as a result of the amendments made 
by this section shall supersede any restric- 
tion on the operation of the conservation re- 
serve program established under any other 
provision of law. 

SEC. 313. WETLANDS RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) PURPOSES.—Section 1237(a) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837(a)) 1s 
amended by striking to assist owners of eli- 
gible lands in restoring and protecting wet- 
lands“ and inserting ‘‘to protect wetlands for 
purposes of enhancing water quality and pro- 
viding wildlife benefits while recognizing 
landowner rights“. 

(b) ENROLLMENT.—Section 1237 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837) is amend- 
ed by striking subsection (b) and inserting 
the following: 

**(b) MINIMUM ENROLLMENT.—The Secretary 
shall enroll into the wetlands reserve pro- 


gram— 

i) during the 1996 through 2002 calendar 
years, a total of not more than 975,000 acres; 
and 

(2) beginning with offers accepted by the 
Secretary during calendar year 1997, to the 
maximum extent practicable, Ys of the acres 
in permanent easements, % of the acres in 
30-year easements, and % of the acres in res- 
toration cost-share agreements.". 

(c) ELIGIBILITY.—Section 1237(c) of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837(c)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking *'2000" and inserting 2002; 
and 

(2) by inserting the land maximizes wild- 
life benefits and wetland values and func- 
tions and" after determines that“. 

(d) OTHER ELIGIBLE LANDS.—Section 1237(d) 
(16 U.S.C. 3837(d) is amended by inserting 
after subsection (c)“ the following. land 
that maximizes wildlife benefits and that 
is”. 

(e) EASEMENTS.—Section 1237A of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837a) is 
amended— 

(1) in the section heading, by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end the following: 
“AND AGREEMENTS"; 

(2) by striking subsection (c) and inserting 
the following: 

*"(c) RESTORATION PLANS.—The develop- 
ment of a restoration plan, including any 
compatible use, under this section shall be 
made through the local Natural Resources 
Conservation Service representative, in con- 
sultation with the State technical commit- 
tee.’’; 

(3) in subsection (f), by striking the third 
sentence and inserting the following: Com- 
pensation may be provided in not less than 5, 
nor more than 30, annual payments of equal 
or unequal size, as agreed to by the owner 
and the Secretary.“; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

ch) COST SHARE AGREEMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary may enroll land into the wetland re- 
serve through agreements that require the 
landowner to restore wetlands on the land, if 
the agreement does not provide the Sec- 
retary with an easement.’’. 

(f) CoST SHARE AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—Section 1237C of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837c) is amended by 
striking subsection (b) and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) COST SHARE AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—In the case of an easement entered 
into during the 1996 through 2002 calendar 
years, in making cost share payments under 
subsection (a)(1), the Secretary shall— 

(J) in the case of a permanent easement, 
pay the owner an amount that is not less 
than 75 percent, but not more than 100 per- 
cent, of the eligible costs; 
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*(2) in the case of a 30-year easement or a 
cost-share agreement, pay the owner an 
amount that is not less than 50 percent, but 
not more than 75 percent, of the eligible 
costs; and 

(3) provide owners technical assistance to 
assist landowners in complying with the 
terms of easements and agreements." 


SEC. 314. ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES 
PROGRAM. 


Subtitle D of title XII of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3830 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 


“CHAPTER 4—ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
IN PROGRAM 


“SEC. 1238. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) farmers and ranchers cumulatively 
manage more than % of the private lands in 
the continental United States; 

*(2) because of the predominance of agri- 
culture, the soil, water, and related natural 
resources of the United States cannot be pro- 
tected without cooperative relationships be- 
tween the Federal Government and farmers 
and ranchers; 

(3) farmers and ranchers have made tre- 
mendous progress in protecting the environ- 
ment and the agricultural resource base of 
the United States over the past decade be- 
cause of not only Federal Government pro- 
grams but also their spirit of stewardship 
and the adoption of effective technologies; 

(4) it is in the interest of the entire 
United States that farmers and ranchers 
continue to strive to preserve soil resources 
and make more efforts to protect water qual- 
ity and wildlife habitat, and address other 
broad environmental concerns; 

*(5) environmental strategies that stress 
the prudent management of resources, as op- 
posed to idling land, will permit the maxi- 
mum economic opportunities for farmers and 
ranchers in the future; 

"(6) unnecessary bureaucratic and paper- 
work barriers associated with existing agri- 
cultural conservation assistance programs 
decrease the potential effectiveness of the 
programs; and 

7) the recent trend of Federal spending 
on agricultural conservation programs sug- 
gests that assistance to farmers and ranch- 
ers in future years will, absent changes in 
policy, dwindle to perilously low levels. 

"(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of the envi- 
ronmental quality incentives program estab- 
lished by this chapter are to— 

(i) combine into a single program the 
functions of— 

"(A) the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram authorized by sections 7 and 8 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590g and 590h) (as in effect be- 
fore the amendments made by section 
355(a)(1) of the Agricultural Reform and Im- 
provement Act of 1996); 

"(B) the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram established under section 16(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590p(b)) (as in effect before the 
amendment made by section 355(b)(1) of the 
Agricultural Reform and Improvement Act 
of 1996); and 

"(C) the water quality incentives program 
established under chapter 2 (as in effect be- 
fore the amendment made by section 355(k) 
of the Agricultural Reform and Improvement 
Act of 1996); and 

D) the Colorado River Basin salinity con- 
trol program established under section 202(c) 
of the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1592(c)) (as in effect before the 
amendment made by section 355(c)(1) of the 
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Agricultural Reform and Improvement Act 

of 1996); and 

2) carry out the single program in a man- 
ner that maximizes environmental benefits 
per dollar expended, and that provides— 

**(A) flexible technical and financial assist- 
ance to farmers and ranchers that face the 
most serious threats to soil, water, and re- 
lated natural resources, including grazing 
lands, wetlands, and wildlife habitat; 

) assistance to farmers and ranchers in 
complying with this title and Federal and 
State environmental laws, and to encourage 
environmental enhancement; 

„(C) assistance to farmers and ranchers in 
making beneficial, cost-effective changes to 
cropping systems, grazing management, ma- 
nure, nutrient, pest, or irrigation manage- 
ment, land uses, or other measures needed to 
conserve and improve soil, water, and related 
natural resources; and 

*(D) for the consolidation and simplifica- 
tion of the conservation planning process to 
reduce administrative burdens on the owners 
and operators of farms and ranches. 

“SEC. 1238A. DEFINITIONS. 

In this chapter: 

"(1) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICE.—The 
term ‘land management practice’ means nu- 
trient or manure management, integrated 
pest management, irrigation management, 
tin«ge or residue management, grazing man- 
agement, or another land management prac- 
tice the Secretary determines is needed to 
protect soil, water, or related resources in 
the most cost effective manner. 

(2) LARGE CONFINED LIVESTOCK OPER- 
ATION.—The term 'large confined livestock 
operation' means a farm or ranch that— 

(A) is a confined animal feeding oper- 
ation; and 

B) has more than— 

**(1) 700 mature dairy cattle; 

**(11) 1,000 beef cattle; 

111) 100,000 laying hens or broilers; 

(iv) 55,000 turkeys; 

v) 2,500 swine; or 

**(vi) 10,000 sheep or lambs. 

"(3) LIVESTOCK.—The term ‘livestock’ 
means mature dairy cows, beef cattle, laying 
hens, broilers, turkeys, swine, sheep, or 
lambs. 

*(4) OPERATOR.—The term ‘operator’ 
means a person who is engaged in crop or 
livestock production (as defined by the Sec- 
retary). 

(5) STRUCTURAL PRACTICE.—The term 
‘structural practice’ means the establish- 
ment of an animal waste management facil- 
ity, terrace, grassed waterway, contour grass 
Strip, filterstrip, permanent wildlife habitat, 
or another structural practice that the Sec- 
retary determines is needed to protect soil, 
water, or related resources in the most cost 
effective manner. 

“SEC. 1238B. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
INCENTIVES PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—During the 1996 through 
2002 fiscal years, the Secretary shall provide 
technical assistance, cost-sharing payments, 
and incentive payments, education to opera- 
tors, who enter into contracts with the Sec- 
retary, through an environmental quality in- 
centives program in accordance with this 
chapter. 

(2) ELIGIBLE PRACTICES.— 

*"(A) STRUCTURAL PRACTICES.—An operator 
who implements a structural practice shall 
be eligible for technical assistance or cost- 
sharing payments, education or both. 

(B) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—An op- 
erator who performs a land management 
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practice shall be eligible for technical assist- 
anoe or incentive payments, education or 
th. 

(b) APPLICATION AND TERM.—A contract 
between an operator and the Secretary under 
this chapter may— 

(J) apply to 1 or more structural practices 
or 1 or more land management practices, or 
both; and 

*(2) have a term of not less than 5, nor 
more than 10, years, as determined appro- 
priate by the Secretary, depending on the 
practice or practices that are the basis of the 
contract. 

(o) STRUCTURAL PRACTICES.— 

(i) COMPETITIVE OFFER.—The Secretary 
shall administer a competitive offer system 
for operators proposing to receive cost-shar- 
ing payments in exchange for the implemen- 
tation of 1 or more structural practices by 
the operator. The competitive offer system 
shall consist of— 

(A) the submission of a competitive offer 
by the operator in such manner as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe; and 

(B) evaluation of the offer in light of the 
priorities established in section 1238C and 
the projected cost of the proposal, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

*(2) CONCURRENCE OF OWNER.—If the opera- 
tor making an offer to implement a struc- 
tural practice is a tenant of the land in- 
volved in agricultural production, for the 
offer to be acceptable, the operator shall ob- 
tain the concurrence of the owner of the land 
with respect to the offer. 

"(d) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—The 
Secretary shall establish an application and 
evaluation process for awarding technical as- 
sistance or incentive payments, or both, to 
an operator in exchange for the performance 
of 1 or more land management practices by 
the operator. 

(e) COST-SHARING AND INCENTIVE PAY- 
MENTS.— 

**(1) COST-SHARING PAYMENTS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share of 
cost-sharing payments to an operator pro- 
posing to implement 1 or more structural 
practices shall not be more than 75 percent 
of the projected cost of the practice, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, taking into con- 
Sideration any payment received by the oper- 
ator from a State or local government. 

B) LIMITATION.—An operator of a large 
confined livestock operation shall not be eli- 
gible for cost-sharing payments to construct 
an animal waste management facility. 

(C) OTHER PAYMENTS.—An operator shall 
not be eligible for cost-sharing payments for 
Structural practices on eligible land under 
this chapter if the operator receives cost- 
sharing payments or other benefits for the 
same land under chapter 1 or 3. 

*(2) INCENTIVE PAYMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall make incentive payments in an amount 
and at a rate determined by the Secretary to 
be necessary to encourage an operator to 
perform 1 or more land management prac- 
tices. 

**(f) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

"(1) FUNDING.—The Secretary shall allo- 
cate funding under this chapter for the pro- 
vision of technical assistance according to 
the purpose and projected cost for which the 
technical assistance is provided in a fiscal 
year. The allocated amount may vary ac- 
cording to the type of expertise required, 
quantity of time involved, and other factors 
as determined appropriate by the Secretary. 
Funding shall not exceed the projected cost 
to the Secretary of the technical assistance 
provided in a fiscal year. 

(2) OTHER AUTHORITIES.—The receipt of 
technical assistance under this chapter shall 
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not affect the eligibility of the operator to 
receive technical assistance under other au- 
thorities of law available to the Secretary. 

(g) MODIFICATION OR TERMINATION OF CON- 
TRACTS.— 

"(1) VOLUNTARY MODIFICATION OR TERMI- 
NATION.—The Secretary may modify or ter- 
minate a contract entered into with an oper- 
ator under this chapter if— 

A) the operator agrees to the modifica- 
tion or termination; and 

“(B) the Secretary determines that the 
modification or termination is in the public 
interest. 

*(2) INVOLUNTARY TERMINATION.—The Sec- 
retary may terminate a contract under this 
chapter if the Secretary determines that the 
operator violated the contract. 

*(h) NON-FEDERAL ASSISTANCE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may re- 
quest the services of a State water quality 
agency, State fish and wildlife agency, State 
forestry agency, or any other governmental 
or private resource considered appropriate to 
assist in providing the technical assistance 
necessary for the development and imple- 
mentation of a structural practice or land 
management practice. 

*(2) LIMITATION ON LIABILITY.—No person 
shall be permitted to bring or pursue any 
claim or action against any official or entity 
based on or resulting from any technical as- 
sistance provided to an operator under this 
chapter to assist in complying with a Fed- 
eral or State environmental law. 

*SEC. 1238C. EVALUATION OF OFFERS AND PAY- 
MENTS. 


(a) REGIONAL PRIORITIES.—The Secretary 
shall provide technical assistance, cost-shar- 
ing payments, and incentive payments to op- 
erators in a region, watershed, or conserva- 
tion priority area under this chapter based 
on the significance of the soil, water, and re- 
lated natural resource problems in the re- 
gion, watershed, or area, and the structural 
practices or land management practices that 
best address the problems, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

“(b) MAXIMIZATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL BEN- 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In providing technical 
assistance, cost-sharing payments, and in- 
centive payments to operators in regions, 
watersheds, or conservation priority areas 
under this chapter, the Secretary shall ac- 
cord a higher priority to assistance and pay- 
ments that maximize environmental benefits 
per dollar expended. 

“(2) NATIONAL AND REGIONAL PRIORITY.— 
The prioritization shall be done nationally 
as well as within the conservation priority 
area, region, or watershed in which an agri- 
cultural operation is located. 

“(3) CRITERIA.—TO carry out this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall establish cri- 
teria for implementing structural practices 
and land management practices that best 
achieve conservation goals for a region, wa- 
tershed, or conservation priority area, as de- 
termined by the Secretary. 

*(c) STATE OR LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—The 
Secretary shall accord a higher priority to 
operators whose agricultural operations are 
located within watersheds, regions, or con- 
servation priority areas in which State or 
local governments have provided, or will pro- 
vide, financial or technical assistance to the 
operators for the same conservation or envi- 
ronmental purposes. 

*(d) PRIORITY LANDS.—The Secretary shall 
accord a higher priority to structural prac- 
tices or land management practices on lands 
on which agricultural production has been 
determined to contribute to, or create, the 
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potential for failure to meet applicable 
water quality standards or other environ- 
mental objectives of a Federal or State law. 
“SEC. 1238D. DUTIES OF OPERATORS. 

"To receive technical assistance, cost- 
sharing payments, or incentives payments 
under this chapter, an operator shall agree— 

(i) to implement an environmental qual- 
ity incentives program plan that describes 
conservation and environmental goals to be 
achieved through a structural practice or 
land management practice, or both, that is 
approved by the Secretary; 

*(2) not to conduct any practices on the 
farm or ranch that would tend to defeat the 
purposes of this chapter; 

) on the violation of a term or condition 
of the contract at any time the operator has 
control of the land, to refund any cost-shar- 
ing or incentive payment received with in- 
terest, and forfeit any future payments 
under this chapter, as determined by the 
Secretary; 

**(4) on the transfer of the right and inter- 
est of the operator in land subject to the 
contract, unless the transferee of the right 
and interest agrees with the Secretary to as- 
sume all obligations of the contract, to re- 
fund all cost-sharing payments and incentive 
payments received under this chapter, as de- 
termined by the Secretary; 

5) to supply information as required by 
the Secretary to determine compliance with 
the environmental quality incentives pro- 
gram plan and requirements of the program; 
and 

8) to comply with such additional provi- 
sions as the Secretary determines are nec- 
essary to carry out the environmental qual- 
ity incentives program plan. 

*SEC. 1238E. ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCEN- 
TIVES PROGRAM PLAN. 

“An environmental quality incentives pro- 
gram plan shall include (as determined by 
the Secretary) 

**(1) a description of the prevailing farm or 
ranch enterprises, cropping patterns, grazing 
management, cultural practices, or other in- 
formation that may be relevant to conserv- 
ing and enhancing soil, water, and related 
natural resources; 

2) a description of relevant farm or ranch 
resources, including soil characteristics, 
rangeland types and condition, proximity to 
water bodies, wildlife habitat, or other rel- 
evant characteristics of the farm or ranch 
related to the conservation and environ- 
mental objectives set forth in the plan; 

“(3) a description of specific conservation 
and environmental objectives to be achieved; 

*(4) to the extent practicable, specific, 
quantitative goals for achieving the con- 
servation and environmental objectives; 

5) a description of 1 or more structural 
practices or 1 or more land management 
practices, or both, to be implemented to 
achieve the conservation and environmental 
objectives; 

*(6) a description of the timing and se- 
quence for implementing the structural 
practices or land management practices, or 
both, that will assist the operator in comply- 
ing with Federal and State environmental 
laws; and 

*(7) information that will enable evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the plan in 
achieving the conservation and environ- 
mental objectives, and that will enable eval- 
uation of the degree to which the plan has 
been implemented. 

*(8) Not withstanding any provision of law, 
the Secretary shall ensure that the process 
of writing, developing, and assísting in the 
implementation of plans required in the pro- 
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grams established under this title be open to 
individuals in agribusiness including but not 
limited to agricultural producers, represent- 
atives from agricultural cooperatives, agri- 
cultural input retail dealers, and certified 
crop advisers. This process shall be included 
in but not limited to programs and plans es- 
tablished under this title and any other De- 
partment program using incentive, technical 
assistance, cost-share or pilot project pro- 
grams that require plans. 


*SEC. 1238F. DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 


“To the extent appropriate, the Secretary 
shall assist an operator in achieving the con- 
servation and environmental goals of an en- 
vironmental quality incentives program plan 
by— 

(i) providing an eligibility assessment of 
the farming or ranching operation of the op- 
erator as a basis for developing the plan; 

*(2) providing technical assistance in de- 
veloping and implementing the plan; 

(3) providing technical assistance, cost- 
sharing payments, or incentive payments for 
developing and implementing 1 or more 
structural practices or 1 or more land man- 
agement practices, as appropriate; 

4) providing the operator with informa- 
tion, education, and training to aid in imple- 
mentation of the plan; and 

"(5) encouraging the operator to obtain 
technical assistance, cost-sharing payments, 
or grants from other Federal, State, local, or 
private sources. 


“SEC. 1238G. ELIGIBLE LANDS. 


“Agricultural land on which a structural 
practice or land management practice, or 
both, shall be eligible for technical assist- 
ance, cost-sharing payments, or incentive 
payments under this chapter include— 

*(1) agricultural land (including cropland, 
rangeland, pasture, and other land on which 
crops or livestock are produced) that the 
Secretary determines poses a serious threat 
to soil, water, or related resources by reason 
of the soil types, terrain, climatic, soil, topo- 
graphic, flood, or saline characteristics, or 
other factors or natural hazards; 

*(2) an area that is considered to be criti- 
cal agricultural land on which either crop or 
livestock production is carried out, as iden- 
tified in a plan submitted by the State under 
section 319 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1329) as having prior- 
ity problems that result from an agricultural 
nonpoint source of pollution; 

“(3) an area recommended by a State lead 
agency for protection of soil, water, and re- 
lated resources, as designated by a Governor 
of a State; and 

(4) land that is not located within a des- 
ignated or approved area, but that if per- 
mitted to continue to be operated under ex- 
isting management practices, would defeat 
the purpose of the environmental quality in- 
centives program, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

*SEC. 1238H. LIMITATIONS ON PAYMENTS. 


(a) PAYMENTS.—The total amount of cost- 
sharing and incentive payments paid to a 
person under this chapter may not exceed— 

**(1) $10,000 for any fiscal year; or 

**(2) $50,000 for any multiyear contract. 

„b) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
issue regulations that are consistent with 
section 1001 for the purpose of— 

“(1) defining the term ‘person’ as used in 
subsection (a); and 

2) prescribing such rules as the Secretary 
determines necessary to ensure a fair and 
reasonable application of the limitations 
contained in subsection (a).“. 
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Subtitle C—Conservation Funding 
SEC. 321. CONSERVATION FUNDING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subtitle E of title XII of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3841 
et seq.) is amended to read as follows: 

“Subtitle E—Funding 
*SEC. 1241. FUNDING. 

(a) MANDATORY EXPENSES.—For each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002, the Secretary 
shall use the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to carry out the programs au- 
thorized by— 

“(1) subchapter B of chapter 1 of subtitle D 
(including contracts extended by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to section 1437 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (Public Law 101-624; 16 U.S.C. 3831 note)); 

“(2) subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle D; 
and 

*(3) chapter 4 of subtitle D. 

“(b) ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES 
PROGRAM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For each of fiscal years 
1996 through 2002, $200,000,000 of the funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
available for providing technical assistance, 
cost-sharing payments, and incentive pay- 
ments under the environmental quality in- 
centives program under chapter 4 of subtitle 
D 


“(2) LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION.—For each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002, 50 percent of 
the funding available for technical assist- 
ance, cost-sharing payments, and incentive 
payments under the environmental quality 
incentives program shall be targeted at prac- 
tices relating to livestock production. 

“(c) ADVANCE APPROPRIATIONS TO CCC.— 
The Secretary may use the funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to carry out 
chapter 3 of subtitle D, except that the Sec- 
retary may not use the funds of the Corpora- 
tion unless the Corporation has received 
funds to cover the expenditures from appro- 
priations made available to carry out chap- 
ter 3 of subtitle D. 

“SEC. 1242. ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) PLANS.—The Secretary shall, to the 
extent practicable, avoid duplication in— 

(i) the conservation plans required for 

(A) highly erodible land conservation 
under subtitle B; 

*(B) the conservation reserve program es- 
tablished under subchapter B of chapter 1 of 
subtitle D; and 

"(C) the wetlands reserve program estab- 
lished under subchapter C of chapter 1 of 
subtitle D; and 

2) the environmental quality incentives 
program established under chapter 4 of sub- 
title D. 

b) ACREAGE LIMITATION.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
enroll more than 25 percent of the cropland 
in any county in the programs administered 
under the conservation reserve and wetlands 
reserve programs established under sub- 
chapters B and C, respectively, of chapter 1 
of subtitle D. Not more than 10 percent of 
the cropland in a county may be subject to 
an easement acquired under the subchapters. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—The Secretary may ex- 
ceed the limitations in paragraph (1) if the 
Secretary determines that— 

(A) the action would not adversely affect 
the local economy of a county; and 

"(B) operators in the county are having 
difficulties complying with conservation 
plans implemented under section 1212. 

"(3) SHELTERBELTS AND WINDBREAKS.—The 
limitations established under this subsection 
shall not apply to cropland that is subject to 
an easement under chapter 1 or 3 of subtitle 
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D that is used for the establishment of 
shelterbelts and windbreaks. 

"(c) TENANT PROTECTION.—Except for a 
person who is a tenant on land that is sub- 
ject to a conservation reserve contract that 
has been extended by the Secretary, the Sec- 
retary shall provide adequate safeguards to 
protect the interests of tenants and share- 
croppers, including provision for sharing, on 
a fair and equitable basis, in payments under 
the programs established under subtitles B 
through D. 

*(d) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 90 days 
after the effective date of this subsection, 
the Secretary shall issue regulations to im- 
plement the conservation reserve and wet- 
lands reserve programs established under 
chapter 1 of subtitle D.“. 


Subtitle D—National Natural Resources 
Conservation Foundation 
SEC. 331. SHORT TITLE. 
This subtitle may be cited as the ''Na- 


tional Natural Resources Conservation 
Foundation Act“. 
SEC. 332. DEFINITIONS. 

In this subtitle (unless the context other- 
wise requires): 


(1) BOARD.—The term ‘‘Board’’ means the 
M of Trustees established under section 
(2) DEPANTMENT.—The term Department“ 
means the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

(3) FOUNDATION.—The term Foundation“ 
means the National Natural Resources Con- 
mn Foundation established by section 

a). 

(4) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

SEC. 333. NATIONAL NATURAL RESOURCES CON- 
SERVATION FOUNDATION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—A National Natural 
Resources Conservation Foundation is estab- 
lished as a charitable and nonprofit corpora- 
tion for charitable, scientific, and edu- 
cational purposes specified in subsection (b). 
The Foundation is not an agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States. 

(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of the Foun- 
dation are to— 

(1) promote innovative solutions to the 
problems associated with the conservation of 
natural resources on private lands, particu- 
larly with respect to agriculture and soil and 
water conservation; 

(2) promote voluntary partnerships be- 
tween government and private interests in 
the conservation of natural resources; 

(3) conduct research and undertake edu- 
cational activities, conduct and support 
demonstration projects, and make grants to 
State and local agencies and nonprofit orga- 
nizations; 

(4) provide such other leadership and sup- 
port as may be necessary to address con- 
servation challenges, such as the prevention 
of excessive soil erosion, enhancement of soil 
and water quality, and the protection of wet- 
lands, wildlife habitat, and strategically im- 
portant farmland subject to urban conver- 
sion and fragmentation; 

(5) encourage, accept, and administer pri- 
vate gifts of money and real and personal 
property for the benefit of, or in connection 
with, the conservation and related activities 
and services of the Department, particularly 
the Natural Resources Conservation Service; 

(6) undertake, conduct, and encourage edu- 
cational, technical, and other assistance, and 
other activities, that support the conserva- 
tion and related programs administered by 
the Department (other than activities car- 
ried out on National Forest System lands), 
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particularly the Natural Resources Con- 
servation Service, except that the Founda- 
tion may not enforce or administer a regula- 
tion of the Department; and 

(7) raise private funds to promote the pur- 
poses of the Foundation. 

(c) LIMITATIONS AND CONFLICTS OF INTER- 
ESTS.— 

(1) POLITICAL ACTIVITIES.—The Foundation 
shall not participate or intervene in a politi- 
cal campaign on behalf of any candidate for 
public office. 

(2) CONFLICTS OF INTEREST.—No director, 
officer, or employee of the Foundation shall 
participate, directly or indirectly, in the 
consideration or determination of any ques- 
tion before the Foundation affecting— 

(A) the financial interests of the director, 
officer, or employee; or 

(B) the interests of any corporation, part- 
nership, entity, organization, or other person 
in which the director, officer, or employee— 

(1) is an officer, director, or trustee; or 

(ii) has any direct or indirect financial in- 
terest. 

(3) LEGISLATION OR GOVERNMENT ACTION OR 
POLICY.—No funds of the Foundation may be 
used in any manner for the purpose of influ- 
encing legislation or government action or 
policy. 

(4) LITIGATION.—No funds of the Founda- 
tion may be used to bring or join an action 
against the United States or any State. 

SEC. 334. COMPOSITION AND OPERATION. 

(a) COMPOSITION.—The Foundation shall be 
administered by a Board of Trustees that 
shall consist of 9 voting members, each of 
whom shall be a United States citizen and 
not a Federal officer. The Board shall be 
composed of— 

(1) individuals with expertise in agricul- 
tural conservation policy matters; 

(2) a representative of private sector orga- 
nizations with a demonstrable interest in 
natural resources conservation; 

(3) a representative of statewide conserva- 
tion organizations; 

(4) a representative of soil and water con- 
servation districts; 

(5) a representative of organizations out- 
side the Federal Government that are dedi- 
cated to natural resources conservation edu- 
cation; and 

(6) a farmer or rancher. 

(b) NONGOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES.—Serv- 
ice as a member of the Board shall not con- 
stitute employment by, or the holding of, an 
office of the United States for the purposes 
of any Federal law. 

(c) MEMBERSHIP.— 

(1) INITIAL MEMBERS.—The Secretary shall 
appoint 9 persons who meet the criteria es- 
tablished under subsection (a) as the initial 
members of the Board and designate 1 of the 
members as the initial chairperson for a 2- 
year term. 

(2) TERMS OF OFFICE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A member of the Board 
shall serve for a term of 3 years, except that 
the members appointed to the initial Board 
shall serve, proportionately, for terms of 1, 2, 
and 3 years, as determined by the Secretary. 

(B) LIMITATION ON TERMS.—No individual 
may serve more than 2 consecutive 3-year 
terms as a member. 

(3) SUBSEQUENT MEMBERS.—The initial 
members of the Board shall adopt procedures 
in the constitution of the Foundation for the 
nomination and selection of subsequent 
members of the Board. The procedures shall 
require that each member, at a minimum, 
meets the criteria established under sub- 
section (a) and shall provide for the selection 
of an individual, who is not a Federal officer 
or a member of the Board. 
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(d) CHAIRPERSON.—After the appointment 
of an initial chairperson under subsection 
(c)(1), each succeeding chairperson of the 
Board shall be elected by the members of the 
Board for a 2-year term. 

(e) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Board 
shall be filled by the Board not later than 60 
days after the occurrence of the vacancy. 

(f) COMPENSATION.—A member of the Board 
shall receive no compensation from the 
Foundation for the service of the member on 
the Board. 

(g) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—While away from 
the home or regular place of business of a 
member of the Board in the performance of 
services for the Board, the member shall be 
allowed travel expenses paid by the Founda- 
tion, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, at the same rate as a person employed 
intermittently in the Government service 
would be allowed under section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

SEC. 335. OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Board may— 

(1) appoint, hire, and discharge the officers 
and employees of the Foundation, other than 
the appointment of the initial Executive Di- 
rector of the Foundation; 

(2) adopt a constitution and bylaws for the 
Foundation that are consistent with the pur- 
poses of the Foundation and this subtitle; 
and 

(3) undertake any other activities that 
may be necessary to carry out this subtitle. 

(b) OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT AND HIRING.—An officer or 
employee of the Foundation— 

(A) shall not, by virtue of the appointment 
or employment of the officer or employee, be 
considered a Federal employee for any pur- 
pose, including the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, except that such 
an individual may participate in the Federal 
employee retirement system as if the indi- 
vidual were a Federal employee; and 

(B) may not be paid by the Foundation a 
salary in excess of $125,000 per year. 

(2) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.— 

(A) INITIAL DIRECTOR.—The Secretary shall 
appoint an individual to serve as the initial 
Executive Director of the Foundation who 
shall serve, at the direction of the Board, as 
the chief operating officer of the Founda- 
tion. 

(B) SUBSEQUENT DIRECTORS.—The Board 
shall appoint each subsequent Executive Di- 
rector of the Foundation who shall serve, at 
the direction of the Board, as the chief oper- 
ating officer of the Foundation. 

(C) QUALIFICATIONS.—The Executive Direc- 
tor shall be knowledgeable and experienced 
in matters relating to natural resources con- 
servation. 

SEC. 336. CORPORATE POWERS AND OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF THE FOUNDATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Foundation— 

(1) may conduct business throughout the 
United States and the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States; and 

(2) shall at all times maintain a designated 
agent who is authorized to accept service of 
process for the Foundation, so that the serv- 
ing of notice to, or service of process on, the 
agent, or mailed to the business address of 
the agent, shall be considered as service on 
or notice to the Foundation. 

(b) SEAL.—The Foundation shall have an 
official seal selected by the Board that shall 
be judicially noticed. 

(c) POWERS.—To carry out the purposes of 
the Foundation under section 333(b), the 
Foundation shall have, in addition to the 
powers otherwise provided under this sub- 
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title, the usual powers of a corporation, in- 
cluding the power— 

(1) to accept, receive, solicit, hold, admin- 
ister, and use any gift, devise, or bequest, ei- 
ther absolutely or in trust, of real or per- 
sonal property or any income from, or other 
interest in, the gift, devise, or bequest; 

(2) to acquire by purchase or exchange any 
real or personal property or interest in prop- 
erty, except that funds províded under sec- 
tion 310 may not be used to purchase an in- 
terest in real property; 

(3) unless otherwise required by instru- 
ment of transfer, to sell, donate, lease, in- 
vest, reinvest, retain, or otherwise dispose of 
any property or income from property; 

(4) to borrow money from private sources 
and issue bonds, debentures, or other debt in- 
struments, subject to section 339, except that 
the aggregate amount of the borrowing and 
debt instruments outstanding at any time 
may not exceed $1,000,000; 

(5) to sue and be sued, and complain and 
defend itself, in any court of competent ju- 
risdiction, except that a member of the 
Board shall not be personally liable for an 
action in the performance of services for the 
Board, except for gross negligence; 

(6) to enter into a contract or other agree- 
ment with an agency of State or local gov- 
ernment, educational institution, or other 
private organization or person and to make 
such payments as may be necessary to carry 
out the functions of the Foundation; and 

(7) to do any and all acts that are nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of the Foun- 
dation. 

(d) INTEREST IN PROPERTY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Foundation may ac- 
quire, hold, and dispose of lands, waters, or 
other interests in real property by donation, 
gift, devise, purchase, or exchange. 

(2) INTERESTS IN REAL PROPERTY.—For pur- 
poses of this subtitle, an interest in real 
property shall be treated, among other 
things, as including an easement or other 
right for the preservation, conservation, pro- 
tection, or enhancement of agricultural, nat- 
ural, scenic, historic, scientific, educational, 
inspirational, or recreational resources. 

(3) GIFTS.—A gift, devise, or bequest may 
be accepted by the Foundation even though 
the gift, devise, or bequest is encumbered, re- 
stricted, or subject to a beneficial interest of 
a private person if any current or future in- 
terest in the gift, devise, or bequest is for the 
benefit of the Foundation. 

For each of fiscal years 1996 through 1998, 
the Secretary may provide, without reim- 
bursement, personnel, facilities, and other 
administrative services of the Department to 
the Foundation. 

SEC. 338. AUDITS AND PETITION OF ATTORNEY 
GENERAL FOR EQUITABLE RELIEF. 

(a) AUDITS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The accounts of the Foun- 
dation shall be audited in accordance with 
Public Law 88-504 (36 U.S.C. 1101 et seq.), in- 
cluding an audit of lobbying and litigation 
activities carried out by the Foundation. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The first sec- 
tion of Public Law 88-504 (36 U.S.C. 1101) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

7) The National Natural Resources Con- 
servation Foundation.". 

(b) RELIEF WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN FOUN- 
DATION ACTS OR FAILURE TO ACT.—The Attor- 
ney General may petition in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia for such equitable relief as may be 
necessary or appropriate, if the Founda- 
tion— 
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(1) engages in, or threatens to engage in, 
any act, practice, or policy that is inconsist- 
ent with this subtitle; or 

(2) refuses, fails, neglects, or threatens to 
refuse, fail, or neglect, to discharge the obli- 
gations of the Foundation under this sub- 
title. 

SEC. 339. RELEASE FROM LIABILITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The United States shall 
not be liable for any debt, default, act, or 
omission of the Foundation. The full faith 
and credit of the United States shall not ex- 
tend to the Foundation. 

(b) STATEMENT.—An obligation issued by 
the Foundation, and a document offering an 
obligation, shall include a prominent state- 
ment that the obligation is not directly or 
indirectly guaranteed, in whole or in part, by 
the United States (or an agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States). 

SEC. 340. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department to be made available to the 
Foundation $1,000,000 for each of fiscal years 
1997 through 1999 to initially establish and 
carry out activities of the Foundation. 

Subtitle E—Miscellaneous 
SEC. 351. FLOOD RISK REDUCTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—During fiscal years 1996 
through 2002, the Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this section as the Sec- 
retary") may enter into a contract with con- 
tract acreage under title I on a farm with 
land that is frequently flooded. 

(b) DUTIES OF PRODUCERS.—Under the 
terms of the contract, with respect to acres 
that are subject to the contract, the pro- 
ducer must agree to— 

(1) the termination of any contract acre- 
age; 

(2) forgo loans for contract commodities, 
oilseeds, and extra long staple cotton; 

(3) not apply for crop insurance issued or 
reinsured by the Secretary; 

(4) comply with applicable wetlands and 
high erodible land conservation compliance 
requirements established under title XII of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3801 
et seq.); 

(5) not apply for any conservation program 
payments from the Secretary; 

(6) not apply for disaster program benefits 
provided by the Secretary; and 

(7) refund the payments, with interest, 
issued under the flood risk reduction con- 
tract to the Secretary, if the producer vio- 
lates the terms of the contract or if the pro- 
ducer transfers the property to another per- 
son who violates the contract. 

(c) DUTIES OF SECRETARY.—In return for a 
flood risk reduction contract entered into by 
a producer under this section, the Secretary 
shall agree to pay the producer for the 1996 
through 2002 crops not more than 95 percent 
of the projected contract payments under 
title I, and not more than 95 percent of the 
projected payments and subsidies from the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

(d) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION.—The 
Secretary shall carry out the program au- 
thorized by this section through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

SEC. 352. FORESTRY. 

(a) FORESTRY INCENTIVES PROGRAM.—Sec- 
tion 4 of the Cooperative Forestry Assistance 
Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2103) is amended by 
striking subsection (k). 

(b) OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY.— 
Section 2405 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
6704) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

“(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized each fiscal year such 
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sums as are necessary to carry out this sec- 
tion.". 
SEC. 353. STATE TECHNICAL COMMITTEES. 

Section 1261(c) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3861(c)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (7), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(2) in paragraph (8), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

*(9) agricultural producers; 

(10) other nonprofit organizations with 
demonstrable expertise; 

(11) persons knowledgeable about the eco- 
nomic and environmental impact of con- 
servation techniques and programs; and 

**(12) agribusiness.”’. 

SEC. 354. CONSERVATION OF PRIVATE GRAZING 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) privately owned grazing land con- 
stitutes nearly % of the non-Federal land of 
the United States and is basic to the envi- 
ronmental, social, and economic stability of 
rural communities; 

(2) privately owned grazing land contains a 
complex set of interactions among soil, 
water, air, plants, and animals; 

(3) grazing land constitutes the single larg- 
est watershed cover type in the United 
States and contributes significantly to the 
quality and quantity of water available for 
all of the many uses of the land; 

(4) private grazing land constitutes the 
most extensive wildlife habitat in the United 
States; 

(5) private grazing land can provide oppor- 
tunities for improved nutrient management 
from land application of animal manures and 
other by-product nutrient resources; 

(6) owners and managers of private grazing 
land need to continue to recognize conserva- 
tion problems when the problems arise and 
receive sound technical assistance to im- 
prove or conserve grazing land resources to 
meet ecological and economic demands; 

(7) new science and technology must con- 
tinually be made available in a practical 
manner so owners and managers of private 
grazing land may make informed decisions 
concerning vital grazing land resources; 

(8) agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture with private grazing land respon- 
sibilities are the agencies that have the ex- 
pertise and experience to provide technical 
assistance, education, and research to own- 
ers and managers of private grazing land for 
the long-term productivity and ecological 
health of grazing land; 

(9) although competing demands on private 
grazing land resources are greater than ever 
before, assistance to private owners and 
managers of private grazing land is currently 
limited and does not meet the demand and 
basic need for adequately sustaining or en- 
hancing the private grazing lands resources; 
and 


(10) privately owned grazing land can be 
enhanced to provide many benefits to all 
Americans through voluntary cooperation 
among owners and managers of the land, 
local conservation districts, and the agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture responsible 
for providing assistance to owners and man- 
agers of land and to conservation districts. 

(b) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to provide a coordinated technical, 
educational, and related assistance program 
to conserve and enhance private grazing land 
resources and provide related benefits to all 
citizens of the United States by— 

(1) establishing a coordinated and coopera- 
tive Federal, State, and local grazing con- 
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servation program for management of pri- 
vate grazing land; 

(2) strengthening technical, educational, 
and related assistance programs that provide 
assistance to owners and managers of private 
grazing land; 

(3) conserving and improving wildlife habi- 
tat on private grazing land; 

(4) conserving and improving fish habitat 
and aquatic systems through grazing land 
conservation treatment; 

(5) protecting and improving water quality; 

(6) improving the dependability and con- 
sistency of water supplies; 

(7) identifying and managing weed, noxious 
weed, and brush encroachment problems on 
private grazing land; and 

(8) integrating conservation planning and 
management decisions by owners and man- 
id of private grazing land, on a voluntary 

S. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) PRIVATE GRAZING LAND.—The term pri- 
vate grazing land" means privately owned, 
State-owned, tribally-owned, and any other 
non-federally owned rangeland, pastureland, 
grazed forest land, and hay land. 

(2) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
through the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service. 

(d) PRIVATE GRAZING LAND CONSERVATION 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) ASSISTANCE TO GRAZING LANDOWNERS 
AND OTHERS.—Subject to the availability of 
appropriations, the Secretary shall establish 
a voluntary program to provide technical, 
educational, and related assistance to own- 
ers and managers of private grazing land and 
public agencies, through local conservation 
districts, to enable the landowners, man- 
agers, and public agencies to voluntarily 
carry out activities that are consistent with 
this section, including— 

(A) maintaining and improving private 
grazing land and the multiple values and 
uses that depend on private grazing land; 

(B) implementing grazing land manage- 
ment technologies; 

(C) managing resources on private grazing 
land, including— 

(i) planning, managing, and treating pri- 
vate grazing land resources; 

(10 ensuring the long-term sustainability 
of private grazing land resources; 

(iii) harvesting, processing, and marketing 
private grazing land resources; and 

(v) identifying and managing weed, nox- 
ious weed, and brush encroachment prob- 
lems; 

(D) protecting and improving the quality 
and quantity of water yields from private 
grazing land; 

(E) maintaining and improving wildlife and 
fish habitat on private grazing land; 

(F) enhancing recreational opportunities 
on private grazing land; 

(G) maintaining and improving the aes- 
thetic character of private grazing lands; and 

(H) identifying the opportunities and en- 
couraging the diversification of private graz- 
ing land enterprises. 

(2) PROGRAM ELEMENTS.— 

(A) FUNDING.—The program under para- 
graph (1) shall be funded through a specific 
line-item in the annual appropriations for 
the Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

(B) ‘TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND EDU- 
CATION.—Personnel of the Department of Ag- 
riculture trained in pasture and range man- 
agement shall be made available under the 
program to deliver and coordinate technical 
assistance and education to owners and man- 
agers of private grazing land, at the request 
of the owners and managers. 
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(e) GRAZING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SELF- 
HELP.— 

(1) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(A) there is a severe lack of technical as- 
sistance for grazing producers; 

(B) the Federal budget precludes any sig- 
nificant expansion, and may force a reduc- 
tion of, current levels of technical support; 
and 

(C) farmers and ranchers have a history of 
cooperatively working together to address 
common needs in the promotion of their 
products and in the drainage of wet areas 
through drainage districts. 

(2) ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAZING DEMONSTRA- 
TION.—The Secretary may establish 2 grazing 
management demonstration districts at the 
recommendation of the Grazing Lands Con- 
servation Initiative Steering Committee. 

(3) PROCEDURE.— 

(A) PROPOSAL.—Within a reasonable time 
after the submission of a request of an orga- 
nization of farmers or ranchers engaged in 
grazing, the Secretary shall propose that a 
grazing management district be established. 

(B) FUNDING.—The terms and conditions of 
the funding and operation of the grazing 
management district shall be proposed by 
the producers. 

(C) APPROVAL.—The Secretary shall ap- 
prove the proposal if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the proposal— 

(i) is reasonable; 

(ii) will promote sound grazing practices; 
and 

(iii) contains provisions similar to the pro- 
visions contained in the promotion orders in 
effect on the effective date of this section. 

(D) AREA INCLUDED.—The area proposed to 
be included in a grazing management dis- 
trict shall be determined by the Secretary on 
the basis of a petition by farmers or ranch- 
ers. 

(E) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary may 
use authority under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 601 et seq.), reenacted 
with amendments by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, to operate, on 
& demonstration basis, a grazing manage- 
ment district. 

(F) ACTIVITIES.—The activities of a grazing 
management distríct shall be scientifically 
Sound activities, as determined by the Sec- 
retary in consultation with a technical advi- 
sory committee composed of ranchers, farm- 
ers, and technical experts. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section— 

(1) $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

(2) $40,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; and 

(3) $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1998 and each 
subsequent fiscal year. 

SEC. 355. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.— 

(A) Section 8 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h) is 
amended— 

(i) in subsection (b)— 

(I) by striking paragraphs (1) through (4) 
and inserting the following: 

“(1) ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES 
PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall provide tech- 
nical assistance, cost share payments, and 
incentive payments to operators through the 
environmental quality incentives program in 
accordance with chapter 2 of subtitle D of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3838 
et seqq.). ; and 

e} by striking paragraphs (6) through (8); 
an 

(ii) by striking subsections (d), (e), and (f). 
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(B) The first sentence of section 11 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590k) is amended by striking 
“performance: Provided further," and all that 
follows through or other law“ and inserting 
“performance”. 

(C) Section 14 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 590n) is 
amended— 

(i) in the first sentence, by striking or 8“; 
and 

(ii) by striking the second sentence. 

(D) Section 15 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 5900) is 
amended— 

(i) in the first undesignated paragraph— 

(I) in the first sentence, by striking sec- 
tions 7 and 8" and inserting section 7"; and 

(II) by striking the third sentence; and 

(ii) by striking the second undesignated 
paragraph. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Paragraph (1) of the last proviso of the 
matter under the heading CONSERVATION RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM” under the heading "SOIL 
BANK PROGRAMS" of title I of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration Appropriation Act, 1959 (72 Stat. 
195; 7 U.S.C. 1831a) is amended by striking 
“Agricultural Conservation Program“ and 
inserting environmental quality incentives 
program established under chapter 2 of sub- 
title D of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3838 et seg.) 

(B) Section 4 of the Cooperative Forestry 
Assistance Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2103) is 
amended by striking as added by the Agri- 
culture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973" each place it appears in subsections (d) 
and (i) and inserting ''as in effect before the 
amendment made by section 355(a)(1) of the 
Agricultural Reform and Improvement Act 
of 1996". 

(C) Section 226(b)(4) of the Department of 
Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 
U.S.C. 6932(b)(4)) is amended by striking 
"and the agricultural conservation program 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590g et seq.)’’. 

(D) Section 246(b)(8) of the Department of 
Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 
U.S.C. 6962(b)(8)) is amended by striking 
“and the agricultural conservation program 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590g et seq.)". 

(E) Section 1271(c)(3)(C) of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(16 U.S.C. 2106a(c)(3)(C)) is amended by strik- 
ing Agricultural Conservation Program es- 
tablished under section 16(b) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 
U.S.C. 590h, 5901, or 590p)" and inserting ‘‘en- 
vironmental quality incentives program es- 
tablished under chapter 2 of subtitle D of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3838 et 
Sed.) 

(F) Section 126(a)(5) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

**(5) The environmental quality incentives 
program established under chapter 2 of sub- 
title D of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3838 et seq.).’’. 

(G) Section 304(a) of the Lake Champlain 
Special Designation Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-596; 33 U.S.C. 1270 note) is amended— 

(i) in the subsection heading, by striking 
“SPECIAL PROJECT AREA UNDER THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM” and insert- 
ing “A PRIORITY AREA UNDER THE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES PROGRAM"; and 

(ii) in paragraph (1), by striking special 
project area under the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program established under section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)" and in- 
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serting priority area under the environ- 
mental quality incentives program estab- 
lished under chapter 2 of subtitle D of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3838 et 
seq.)". 

(H) Section 6 of the Department of Agri- 
culture Organic Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1033) is 
amended by striking subsection (b). 

(b) GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION 
GRAM.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.—Section 16 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590p) is repealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 is amended by striking Great Plains 
program" each place it appears in sections 
344(f)(8) and 377 (7 U.S.C. 1344(f)(8) and 1377) 
and inserting environmental quality incen- 
tives program established under chapter 2 of 
subtitle D of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(16 U.S.C. 3838 et seg.) 

(B) Section 246(b) of the Department of Ag- 
riculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 
6962(b)) is amended by striking paragraph (2). 

(C) Section 126(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 is amended— 

(i) by striking paragraph (6); and 

(ii) by  redesignating paragraphs (7) 
through (10) as paragraphs (6) through (9), re- 
spectively. 

(c) COLORADO RIVER BASIN SALINITY CON- 
TROL PROGRAM.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.—Section 202 of the Colo- 
rado River Basin Salinity Control Act (43 
U.S.C. 1592) is amended by striking sub- 
section (c). 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
246(b) of the Department of Agriculture Re- 
organization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 6962(b)) is 
amended by striking paragraph (6). 

(d) RURAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.—Title X of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 (16 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.) is re- 
pealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
246(b) of the Department of Agriculture Re- 
organization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 6962(b)) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking paragraph (1); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (2) 
through (8) as paragraphs (1) through (7), re- 
spectively. 

(e) OTHER CONSERVATION PROVISIONS.—Sub- 
title F of title XII of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 2005a and 2101 note) is re- 
pealed. 

(f) CoMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION CHAR- 
TER AcT.—Section 5(g) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 
714c(g)) is amended to read as follows: 

g) Carry out conservation functions and 
programs.“ 

(g) RESOURCE CON SER VATION.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.—Subtitles A, B, D. E. F, 
G. and J of title XV of the Agriculture and 
Food Act of 1981 (95 Stat. 1328; 16 U.S.C. 3401 
et seq.) are repealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 739 
of the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1982 (7 U.S.C. 2272a), 
is repealed. 

(h) ENVIRONMENTAL EASEMENT PROGRAM.— 
Section 1239(a) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3839(a)) is amended by striking 
“1991 through 1995" and inserting ‘1996 
through 2002". 

(i) RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM.—Section 1538 of the Agri- 
culture and Food Act of 1981 (16 U.S.C. 3461) 
is amended by striking 1991 through 1995" 
and inserting ':1996 through 2002". 
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(j) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The first sen- 
tence of the matter under the heading Com- 
modity Credit Corporation" of Public Law 
99-263 (100 Stat. 59; 16 U.S.C. 3841 note) is 
amended by striking: Provided further," 
and all that follows through Acts“. 

(k) AGRICULTURAL WATER QUALITY INCEN- 
TIVES PROGRAM.—Chapter 2 of subtitle D of 
title XII of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3838 et seq.) is repealed. 

SEC. 356. WATER BANK PROGRAM. 

Section 1230 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3830) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

*(d) WATER BANK PROGRAM.—For purposes 
of this Act, acreage enrolled, prior to the 
date of enactment of this subsection, in the 
water bank program authorized by the Water 
Bank Act (16 U.S.C. 1301 et seq.) shall be con- 
sidered to have been enrolled in the con- 
servation reserve program on the date the 
acreage was enrolled in the water bank pro- 
gram. Payments shall continue at the exist- 
ing water bank rates.“ 

SEC. 357. FLOOD WATER RETENTION PILOT 
PROJECTS. 

Section 16 of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590p) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

"(1 FLOOD WATER RETENTION PILOT 
PROJECTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—In cooperation with 
States, the Secretary shall carry out at least 
1 but not more than 2 pilot projects to create 
and restore natural water retention areas to 
control storm water and snow melt runoff 
within closed drainage systems. 

(2) PRACTICES.—To carry out paragraph 
(1) the Secretary shall provide cost-sharing 
and technical assistance for the establish- 
ment of nonstructural landscape manage- 
ment practices, including agricultural till- 
age practices and restoration, enhancement, 
and creation of wetland characteristics. 

(3) FUNDING.— 

*"(A) LIMITATION.—The funding used by the 
Secretary to carry out this subsection shall 
not exceed $10,000,000 per project. 

“(B) USE OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall use the funds, fa- 
cilities, and authorities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(4) ADDITIONAL PILOT PROJECTS.— 

(A) EVALUATION.—Not later than 2 years 
after a pilot project is implemented, the Sec- 
retary shall evaluate the extent to which the 
project has reduced or may reduce Federal 
outlays for emergency spending and un- 
planned infrastructure maintenance by an 
amount that exceeds the Federal cost of the 
project. 

“(B) ADDITIONAL PROJECTS.—If the Sec- 
retary determines that pilot projects carried 
out under this subsection have reduced or 
may reduce Federal outlays as described in 
subparagraph (A), the Secretary may carry 
out, in accordance with this subsection, pilot 
projects in addition to the projects author- 
ized under paragraph (I).“ 

SEC. 358. WETLAND CONSERVATION EXEMPTION. 

Section 1222(b)(1) of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3822(b)(1)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (C), by striking or“ at 
the end; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

E) converted wetland, if— 

“(i) the extent of the conversion is limited 
to the reversion to conditions that will be at 
least equivalent to the wetland functions 
and values that existed prior to implementa- 
tion of a voluntary wetland restoration, en- 
hancement, or creation action; 
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(i) technical determinations of the prior 
site conditions and the restoration, enhance- 
ment, or creation action have been ade- 
quately documented in a plan approved by 
the Natural Resources Conservation Service 
prior to implementation; and 

(111) the conversion action proposed by 
the private landowner is approved by the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service 
prior to implementation; or”. 

SEC. 359. FLOODPLAIN EASEMENTS. 

Section 403 of the Agricultural Credit Act 
of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2203) is amended by insert- 
ing , including the purchase of floodplain 
easements,” after emergency measures". 
SEC. 360. RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DE- 

VELOPMENT PROGRAM REAUTHOR- 
IZATION. 

Section 1538 of the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 (16 U.S.C. 3461) is amended by 
striking 1991 through 1995" and inserting 
1996 through 2001". 

SEC. 361. = VATION RESERVE NEW ACRE- 


Section 1231(a) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831(a)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: The Secretary 
may enter into 1 or more new contracts to 
enroll acreage in a quantity equal to the 
quantity of acreage covered by any contract 
that terminates after the date of enactment 
of the Agricultural Market Transition Act.". 
SEC. 362. REPEAL OF REPORT REQUIREMENT. 

Section 1342 of title 44, United States Code, 
is repealed. 

SEC. 363. WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD 
PREVENTION ACT AMENDMENTS. 

(a) DECLARATION OF POLICY.—The first sec- 
tion of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act (16 U.S.C. 1001) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SECTION 1, DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

“Erosion, flooding, sedimentation, and loss 
of natural habitats in the watersheds and 
waterways of the United States cause loss of 
life, damage to property, and a reduction in 
the quality of environment and life of citi- 
zens. It is therefore the sense of Congress 
that the Federal Government should join 
with States and their political subdivisions, 
public agencies, conservation districts, flood 
prevention or control districts, local citizens 
organizations, and Indian tribes for the pur- 
pose of conserving, protecting, restoring, and 
improving the land and water resources of 
the United States and the quality of the en- 
vironment and life for watershed residents 
across the United States.“ 

(b) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT.—Section 2 of 
the Act (16 U.S.C. 1002) is amended, with re- 
spect to the term works of improvement! 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting “, non- 
structural,” after structural“; 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking or at 
the end; 

(C) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (11); 

(D) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(3) a land treatment or other non- 
structural practice, including the acquisi- 
tion of easements or real property rights, to 
meet multiple watershed needs, 

“(4) the restoration and monitoring of the 
chemical, biological, and physical structure, 
diversity, and functions of waterways and 
their associated ecological systems, 

5) the restoration or establishment of 
wetland and riparian environments as part of 
a multi-objective management system that 
provides floodwater or storm water storage, 
detention, and attenuation, nutrient filter- 
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ing, fish and wildlife habitat, and enhanced 
biological diversity, 

*(6) the restoration of steam channel 
forms, functions, and diversity using the 
principles of biotechnical slope stabilization 
to reestablish a meandering, bankfull flow 
channels, riparian vegetation, and 
floodplains, 

*(7) the establishment and acquisition of 
multi-objective riparian and adjacent flood 
prone lands, including greenways, for sedi- 
ment storage and floodwater storage, 

"(8) the protection, restoration, enhance- 
ment and monitoring of surface and ground- 
water quality, including measures to im- 
prove the quality of water emanating from 
agricultural lands and facilities, 

"(9) the provision of water supply and mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supply for rural 
communities having a population of less 
than 55,000, according to the most recent de- 
cennial census of the United States, 

(10) outreach to and organization of local 
citizen organizations to participate in 
project design and implementation, and the 
training of project volunteers and partici- 
pants in restoration and monitoring tech- 
niques, or’’; and 

(E) in paragraph (11) (as so redesignated)— 

(i) by inserting in the first sentence after 
“proper utilization of land" the following: 
water, and related re^^nrces'"; and 

(ii) by striking the sentence that mandates 
that 20 percent of total project benefits be 
directly related to agriculture. 

(2) LOCAL ORGANIZATION.—Such section is 
further amended, with respect to the term 
"local organization", by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: '"The term in- 
cludes any nonprofit organization (defined as 
having tax exempt status under section 
501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986) 
that has authority to carry out and maintain 
works of improvement or is developing and 
implementing a work of improvement in 
partnership with another local organization 
that has such authority. 

(3) WATERWAY.—Such section is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new definition: 

"WATERWAY.—The term 'waterway' means, 
on public or private land, any natural, de- 
graded, seasonal, or created wetland on pub- 
lic or private land, including rivers, streams, 
riparian areas, marshes, ponds, bogs, 
mudflats, lakes, and estuaries. The term in- 
cludes any natural or manmade watercourse 
which is culverted, channelized, or vegeta- 
tively cleared, including canals, irrigation 
ditches, drainage wages, and navigation, in- 
dustrial, flood control and water supply 
channels.“ 

(c) ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS.— 
Section 3 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1003) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting after (1)“ 
the following to provide technical assist- 
ance to help local organizations"; 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by inserting after (2)“ the following: 
“to provide technical assistance to help local 
organizations"; and 

(B) by striking "engineering" and insert- 
ing technical and scientific"; and 

(3) by striking paragraph (3) and inserting 
the following new paragraph: 

*(3) to make allocations of costs to the 
project or project components to determine 
whether the total of all environmental, so- 
cial, and monetary benefits exceed costs;". 

(d) COST SHARE ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) AMOUNT OF ASSISTANCE.—Section 3A of 
the Act (16 U.S.C. 1003a) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (b) and inserting the follow- 
ing: 
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b) NONSTRUCTURAL PRACTICES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, 
Federal cost share assistance to local organi- 
zations for the planning and implementation 
of nonstructural works of improvement may 
be provided using funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this Act for an amount not ex- 
ceeding 75 percent of the total installation 


costs. 

“(c) STRUCTURAL  PRACTICES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, 
Federal cost share assistance to local organi- 
zations for the planning and implementation 
of structural works of improvement may be 
provided using funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this Act for 50 percent of the 
total cost, including the cost of mitigating 
damage to fish and wildlife habitat and the 
value of any land or interests in land ac- 
quired for the work of improvement. 

(d) SPECIAL RULE FOR LIMITED RESOURCE 
COMMUNITIES.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the Secretary may pro- 
vide cost share assistance to a limited re- 
source community for any works of improve- 
ment, using funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this Act, for an amount not to ex- 
ceed 90 percent of the total cost. 

"(e) TREATMENT OF OTHER FEDERAL 
FUNDS.—Not more than 50 percent of the 
non-Federal cost share may be satisfied 
using funds from other Federal agencies.“ 

(2) CONDITIONS ON ASSISTANCE.—Section 4(1) 
of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1004(1)) is amended by 
striking , without cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this Act.“. 

(e) BENEFIT COST ANALYSIS.—Section 5(1) 
of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1005(1)) is amended by 
striking the benefits" and inserting the 
total benefits, including environmental, so- 
cial, and monetary benefits,". 

(f) PROJECT PRIORITIZATION.—The Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act is 
amended by inserting after section 5 (16 
U.S.C. 1005) the following new section: 

“SEC. 5A. FUNDING PRIORITIES. 

"In making funding decisions under this 
Act, the Secretary shall give priority to 
projects with one or more of the following 
attributes: 

"(1) Projects providing significant im- 
provements in ecological values and func- 
tions in the project area. 

(2) Projects that enhance the long-term 
health of local economies or generate job or 
job training opportunities for local residents, 
including Youth Conservation and Service 
Corps participants and displaced resource 
harvesters. 

“(3) Projects that provide protection to 
human health, safety, and property. 

“(4) Projects that directly benefit eco- 
nomically disadvantaged communities and 
enhance participation by local residents of 
such communities. 

“(5) Projects that restore or enhance fish 
and wildlife species of commercial, rec- 
reational, subsistence or scientific concern. 

“(6) Projects or components of projects 
that can be planned, designed, and imple- 
mented within two years.“ 

(g) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—The Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act (16 
U.S.C. 1001-1010) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

*SEC. 14. TRANSFERS OF FUNDS. 

“The Secretary may accept transfers of 
funds from other Federal departments and 
agencies in order to carry out projects under 
this Act.“. 

SEC. 364. ABANDONMENT OF CONVERTED WET- 
LANDS. 


Section 1222 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3822) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 
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(k) ABANDONMENT OF CONVERTED WET- 
LANDS.—The Secretary shall not determine 
that a prior converted or cropped wetland is 
abandoned, and therefore that the wetland is 
subject to this subtitle, on the basis that a 
producer has not planted an agricultural 
crop on the prior converted or cropped wet- 
land after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, so long as any use of the wetland 
thereafter is limited to agricultural pur- 
poses. 

TITLE IV—NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 401. FOOD STAMP PROGRAM. 

(a) DISQUALIFICATION OF A STORE OR CON- 
CERN.—Section 12 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 (7 U.S.C. 2021) is amended— 

(1) by striking the section heading; 

(2) by striking ‘‘SEc. 12. (a) Any" and in- 
serting the following: 

“SEC. 12. CIVIL MONEY PENALTIES AND DIS- 
QUALIFICATION OF RETAIL FOOD 
STORES AND WHOLESALE FOOD 
CONCERNS. 

(a) DISQUALIFICATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An”’; 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following: 

*(2) EMPLOYING CERTAIN PERSONS.—A retail 
food store or wholesale food concern shall be 
disqualified from participation in the food 
stamp program if the store or concern know- 
ingly employs a person who has been found 
by the Secretary, or a Federal, State, or 
local court, to have, within the preceding 3- 
year period— 

“(A) engaged in the trading of a firearm, 
ammunition, an explosive, or a controlled 
substance (as defined in section 102 of the 
Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 802)) for 
a coupon; or 

B) committed any act that constitutes a 
violation of this Act or a State law relating 
to using, presenting, transferring, acquiring, 
receiving, or possessing 2 coupon, authoriza- 
tion card, or access device.“; and 

(4) in subsection (b)(3)(B), by striking nei- 
ther the ownership nor management of the 
store or food concern was aware“ and insert- 
ing the ownership of the store or food con- 
cern was not aware 

(b) EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING.—Section 
16(h)1) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2025(h)1) is amended by striking 
*1995" each place it appears and inserting 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF PILOT PROJECTS.— 
The last sentence of section 17(b)(1)(A) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
2026(b)(1)(A)) is amended by striking ':1995" 
and inserting ''2002". k 

(d) OUTREACH DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS.— 
The first sentence of section 17(j)(1)(A) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2026(j)(1)(A)) 
is amended by striking 1995 and inserting 
“2002” 


(e) AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The first sentence of section 18(a)(1) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2027(a)(1)) is 
pro by striking 1995 and inserting 

(f) REAUTHORIZATION OF PUERTO RICO NU- 
TRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAM.—The first sen- 
tence of section 19(a)(1)(A) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2028(a)(1)(A)) is 
amended by striking ‘$974,000,000" and all 
that follows through ''fiscal year 1995" and 
inserting ''$1,143,000,000 for fiscal year 1996, 
$1,174,000,000 for fiscal year 1997, $1,204,000,000 
for fiscal year 1998, $1,236,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1999, $1,268,000,000 for fiscal year 2000, 
$1,301,000,000 for fiscal year 2001, and 
$1,335,000,000 for fiscal year 2002". 

(g) AMERICAN SAMOA.—The Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 
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*SEC. 24. TERRITORY OF AMERICAN SAMOA. 

“From amounts made available to carry 
out this Act, the Secretary may pay to the 
Territory of American Samoa not more than 
$5,300,000 for each of fiscal years 1996 through 
2002 to finance 100 percent of the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year for a nutrition as- 
sistance program extended under section 
601(c) of Public Law 96-597 (48 U.S.C. 
1469d(c)).". 

SEC. 402. COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM; 
COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD 
PROGRAM. 

(a) REAUTHORIZATION.—The first sentence 
of section 4(a) of the Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Protection Act of 1973 (Public Law 93- 
86; 7 U.S.C. 612c note) is amended by striking 
“1995” and inserting 2002. 

(b) FUNDING.—Section 5 of the Agriculture 
and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 (Public 
Law 93-86; 7 U.S.C. 612c note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) (2), by striking ''1995" 
and inserting 2002; and 

(2) in subsection (d)2), by striking ':1995" 
and inserting 2002“. 

(c) CARRIED-OVER FUNDS.—20 percent of 
any commodity supplemental food program 
funds carried over under section 5 of the Ag- 
riculture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973 (Public Law 93-86; 7 U.S.C. 612c note) 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses of the program. 

SEC. 403. EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM. 

(à) REAUTHORIZATION.—The first sentence 
of section 204(a)1) of the Emergency Food 
Assistance Act of 1983 (Public Law 98-8; 7 
U.S.C. 6120 note) is amended by striking 
1995" and inserting 2002 

(b) PROGRAM TERMINATION.—Section 212 of 
the Emergency Food Assistance Act of 1983 
(Public Law 98-8; 7 U.S.C. 612c note) is 
amended by striking 1995 and inserting 

(c) REQUIRED PURCHASES OF COMMODITIES.— 
Section 214 of the Emergency Food Assist- 
ance Act of 1983 (Public Law 98-8; 7 U.S.C. 
612c note) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking 1995 and inserting ':2002"; and 

(2) in subsection (e), by striking 1995 
each place it appears and inserting ‘‘2002"’. 
SEC. 404. SOUP KITCHENS PROGRAM. 

Section 110 of the Hunger Prevention Act 
of 1988 (Public Law 100-435; 7 U.S.C. 612c 
note) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking 1995“ and inserting 2002; and 

(2) in subsection (c)(2)— 

(A) in the paragraph heading, by striking 
1995 and inserting ''2002"; and 

(B) by striking 1995 each place it appears 
and inserting 2002. 

SEC. 405. NATIONAL COMMODITY PROCESSING. 

The first sentence of section 1114(a)(2)(A) of 
the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 (7 
U.S.C. 143le(2)(A)) is amended by striking 
**1995" and inserting 2002. 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
Subtitle A—General Miscellaneous Provisions 
SEC. 501. FUND FOR DAIRY PRODUCERS TO PAY 

FOR NUTRIENT MANAGEMENT. 


Section 8c(5) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 608c(5), reenacted with 
amendments by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (A), by adding at the end 
the following: The minimum price for milk 
of the highest classification in any order 
(other than an order amended under para- 
graph (M)) may not be higher than the mini- 
econ price required under this paragraph.”’; 
an 
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(2) by adding at the end the following: 

(NM) SAFE HARBOR.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—Providing that each 
order may be amended such that not more 
than $.10 per hundredweight of milk of the 
highest use classification may be added to 
the minimum applicable price to be set aside 
in a fund called the ‘Safe Harbor Fund Ac- 
count' (referred to in thís paragraph as the 
‘Account’). 

**(11) ADMINISTRATION.— 

*(I) MARKET ADMINISTRATOR.—The Account 
shall be administered by the Market Admin- 
istrator. 

(I) USE OF FUNDS.—A determination re- 
garding the use of the funds in the Account 
Shall be made by the Safe Harbor Committee 
established under clause (iii). 

(111) SAFE HARBOR COMMITTEE.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish a Safe Harbor Commit- 
tee consisting of 7 milk producers appointed 
by the Secretary who supply milk to han- 
dlers regulated under a Federal milk mar- 
keting order. 

(tiv) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(I) APPLICATIONS.—To be eligible to use 
amounts in the fund, a milk producer who 
supplies milk to handlers regulated under a 
Federal milk marketing order shall submit 
an application to the Safe Harbor Commit- 
tee. 

(I) APPROVAL.—The Safe Harbor Commit- 
tee may approve oniy applications that fund 
conservation practices approved by the Sec- 
retary that control the off-migration of nu- 
trients from the farm. 

(III) STATE WATER QUALITY PRIORITIES.—In 
approving applications, the Safe Harbor 
Committee shall take into account, to the 
extent practicable, the applicable State 
water quality priorities." 

SEC. 502. CROP INSURANCE. 

(a) CATASTROPHIC RISK PROTECTION.—Sec- 
tion 508(b) of the Federal Crop Insurance Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1508(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by adding at the end 
the following: 

*(C) DELIVERY OF COVERAGE.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In full consultation with 
approved insurance providers, the Secretary 
may continue to offer catastrophic risk pro- 
tection in a State (or a portion of a State) 
through local offices of the Department if 
the Secretary determines that there is an in- 
sufficient number of approved insurance pro- 
viders operating in the State or portion to 
adequately provide catastrophic risk protec- 
tion coverage to producers. 

“(ii) COVERAGE BY APPROVED INSURANCE 
PROVIDERS.—To the extent that catastrophic 
risk protection coverage by approved insur- 
ance providers is sufficiently available in a 
State as determined by the Secretary, only 
approved insurance providers may provide 
the coverage in the State. 

**(111) CURRENT POLICIES.—Subject to clause 
(ii), all catastrophic risk protection policies 
written by local offices of the Department 
shall be transferred (including all fees col- 
lected for the crop year in which the ap- 
proved insurance provider will assume the 
policies) to the approved insurance provider 
for performance of all sales, service, and loss 
adjustment functions.“; and 

(2) in paragraph (7), by striking subpara- 
graph (A) and inserting the following: 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Effective for the spring- 
planted 1996 and subsequent crops, to be eli- 
gible for any payment or loan under the Ag- 
ricultural Market Transition Act or the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1301 et seq.), the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, or any benefit described in section 371 
of the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 2008f), a person shall— 
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“(i) obtain at least the catastrophic level 
of insurance for each crop of economic sig- 
nificance in which the person has an inter- 
est; or 

(1) provide a written waiver to the Sec- 
retary that waives any eligibility for emer- 
gency crop loss assistance in connection 
with the crop.“ 

(b) COVERAGE OF SEED CROPS.—Section 
519(a)(2)(B) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1519(a)(2)(B)) 
is amended by inserting seed crops," after 
“turfgrass sod,". 

(c) CROP INSURANCE PILOT PROJECT.— 

(1) COVERAGE.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall develop and administer a pilot 
project for crop insurance coverage that in- 
demnifies crop losses due to a natural disas- 
ter such as insect infestation or disease. 

(2) ACTUARIAL SOUNDNESS.—A pilot project 
under this paragraph shall be actuarially 
sound, as determined by the Secretary and 
administered at no net cost to the United 
States Treasury. 

(3) DURATION.—A pilot project under this 
paragraph shall be of two years' duration. 

(d) CROP INSURANCE FOR SPECIALTY 
Crops.—Section 508(a)(6) of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act (7 U.S.C. 1508(a)(6)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

"(D) ADDITION OF SPECIALTY CROPS.—Not 
later than 2 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this subparagraph— 

„Y the Corporation shall issue regulations 
to expand crop insurance coverage under this 
title to include aquaculture; and 

“(ii) The Corporation shall conduct a study 
and limited pilot program on the feasibility 
of insuring nursery crops.". 

(e) MARKETING WINDOWS.—Section 508(j) of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act (7 U.S.C. 
1508(j)) is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“(4) MARKETING WINDOWS.—The Corpora- 
tion shall consider marketing windows in de- 
termining whether it is feasible to require 
planting during a crop year.“ 

SEC. 503. REVENUE INSURANCE. 

Section 508(h) of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Act (7 U.S.C. 1508(h) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

"(9) REVENUE INSURANCE PILOT PROGRAM.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1996, the Secretary shall carry out a 
pilot program in a limited number of coun- 
ties, as determined by the Secretary, for 
crop years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000, under 
which a producer of corn, wheat, or soybeans 
may elect to receive insurance against loss 
of revenue, as determined by the Secretary. 

"(B) ADMINISTRATION.—Revenue insurance 
under this paragraph shall— 

"(1) be offered through reinsurance ar- 
rangements with private insurance compa- 
nies; 

“(ii) offer at least a minimum level of cov- 
erage that is an alternative to catastrophic 
crop insurance; 

(111i) be actuarily sound; and 

(iv) require the payment of premiums and 
administrative fees by an insured producer.“ 
SEC. 504. COLLECTION AND USE OF AGRICUL- 

TURAL QUARANTINE AND INSPEC- 
TION FEES. 

Subsection (a) of section 2509 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (21 U.S.C. 136a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(a) QUARANTINE AND INSPECTION FEES.— 

"(1) FEES AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture may prescribe and collect fees 
sufficient— 

A) to cover the cost of providing agricul- 
tural quarantine and inspection services in 
connection with the arrival at a port in the 
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customs territory of the United States, or 
the preclearance or preinspection at a site 
outside the customs territory of the United 
States, of an international passenger, com- 
mercial vessel, commercial aircraft, com- 
mercial truck, or railroad car; 

8) to cover the cost of administering this 
subsection; and 

**(C) through fiscal year 2002, to maintain a 
reasonable balance in the Agricultural Quar- 
antine Inspection User Fee Account estab- 
lished under paragraph (5). 

*(2) LIMITATION.—In setting the fees under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall ensure 
that the amount of the fees are commensu- 
rate with the costs of agricultural quar- 
antine and inspection services with respect 
to the class of persons or entities paying the 
fees. The costs of the services with respect to 
passengers as a class includes the costs of re- 
lated inspections of the aircraft or other ve- 
hicle. 

*(3) STATUS OF FEES.—Fees collected under 
this subsection by any person on behalf of 
the Secretary are held in trust for the 
United States and shall be remitted to the 
Secretary in such manner and at such times 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 

*(4) LATE PAYMENT PENALTIES.—If a person 
subject to a fee under this subsection fails to 
pay the fee when due, the Secretary shall as- 
sess à late payment penalty, .nd the overdue 
fees shall accrue interest, as required by sec- 
tion 3717 of title 31, United States Code. 

*(5) AGRICULTURAL QUARANTINE INSPECTION 
USER FEE ACCOUNT.— 

(A) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Treasury of the United States a no- 
year fund, to be known as the ‘Agricultural 
Quarantine Inspection User Fee Account’, 
which shall contain all of the fees collected 
under this subsection and late payment pen- 
alties and interest charges collected under 
paragraph (4) through fiscal year 2002. 

B) USE OF ACCOUNT.—For each of the fis- 
cal years 1996 through 2002, funds in the Agri- 
cultural Quarantine Inspection User Fee Ac- 
count shall be available, in such amounts as 
are provided in advance in appropriations 
Acts, to cover the costs associated with the 
provision of agricultural quarantine and in- 
spection services and the administration of 
this subsection. Amounts made available 
under this subparagraph shall be available 
until expended. 

"(C) EXCESS  FEES.—Fees and other 
amounts collected under this subsection in 
any of the fiscal years 1996 through 2002 in 
excess of $100,000,000 shall be available for 
the purposes specified in subparagraph (B) 
until expended, without further appropria- 
tion. 

**(6) USE OF AMOUNTS COLLECTED AFTER FIS- 
CAL YEAR 2000.—After September 30, 2002, the 
unobligated balance in the Agricultural 
Quarantine Inspection User Fee Account and 
fees and other amounts collected under this 
subsection shall be credited to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture accounts that incur the 
costs associated with the provision of agri- 
cultural quarantine and inspection services 
and the administration of this subsection. 
The fees and other amounts shall remain 
available to the Secretary until expended 
without fiscal year limitation. 

"(T) STAFF YEARS.—The number of full- 
time equivalent positions in the Department 
of Agriculture attributable to the provision 
of agricultural quarantine and inspection 
services and the administration of this sub- 
section shall not be counted toward the limi- 
tation on the total number of full-time 
equivalent positions in all agencies specified 
in section 5(b) of the Federal Workforce Re- 
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structuring Act of 1994 (Public Law 103-226; 5 

U.S.C. 3101 note) or other limitation on the 

total number of full-time equivalent posi- 

tions. 

SEC. 505. COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION IN- 
TEREST RATE. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the monthly Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration interest rate applicable to loans 
provided for agricultural commodities by the 
Corporation shall be 100 basis points greater 
than the rate determined under the applica- 
ble interest rate formula in effect on October 
1, 1995. 

SEC. 506. EVERGLADES AGRICULTURAL AREA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—On July 1, 1996, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
príated, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide $200,000,000 to the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out this section. 

(b) ENTITLEMENT.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior— 

(1) shall accept the funds made available 
under subsection (a); 

(2) shall be entitled to receive the funds; 
and 

(3) shall use the funds to conduct restora- 
tion activities in the Everglades ecosystem, 
which may include acquiring private acreage 
in the Everglades Agricultural Area includ- 
ing approximately 52,000 acres that is com- 
monly known as the Talisman tract“. 

(c) TRANSFERRING FUNDS.—The Secretary 
of the Interior may transfer funds to the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the State of Flor- 
ida, or the South Florida Water Management 
District to carry out subsection (b)(3). 

(d) DEADLINE.—Not later than December 31, 
1999, the Secretary of the Interior shall uti- 
lize the funds for restoration activities re- 
ferred to in subsection (b)(3). 

SEC. 507. FUND FOR RURAL AMERICA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall cre- 
ate an account called the Fund for Rural 
America for the purposes of providing funds 
for activities described in subsection (c). 

(b) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION.—In 
each of the 1996 through 1998 fiscal years, the 
Secretary shall transfer into the Fund for 
Rural America (hereafter referred to as the 
Account“) 

(1) $50,000,000 for the 1996 fiscal year; 

(2) $100,000,000 for the 1997 fiscal year; and 

(3) $150,000,000 for the 1998 fiscal year. 

(c) PURPOSES.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (d), the Secretary shall provide not 
more than one-third of the funds from the 
Account for activities described in paragraph 
(2). 

(1) RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES.— The 
Secretary may use the funds in the Account 
for the following rural development activi- 
ties authorized in: 

(A) The Housing Act of 1949 for— 

(i) direct loans to low income borrowers 
pursuant to section 502; 

(11) loans for financial assistance for hous- 
ing for domestic farm laborers pursuant to 
section 514; 

(iii) financial assistance for housing of do- 
mestic farm labor pursuant to section 516; 

(iv) grants and contracts for mutual and 
self help housing pursuant to section 
$23(b)(1Y(A); and 

(v) grants for Rural Housing Preservation 
pursuant to section 533; 

(B) The Food Security Act of 1985 for loans 
to intermediary borrowers under the Rural 
Development Loan Fund; 

(C) Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act for— 

(i) grants for Rural Business Enterprises 
pursuant to section 310B (c) and (j); 
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(ii) direct loans, loan guarantees and 
grants for water and waste water projects 
pursuant to section 306; and 

(iii) down payments assistance to farmers, 
section 310E; 

(D) grants for outreach to socially dis- 
advantaged farmers and ranchers pursuant 
to section 2501 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
2219); and 

(E) grants pursuant to section 204(6) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. 

(2) RESEARCH.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may use 
the funds in the Account for research grants 
to increase the competitiveness and farm 
profitability, protect and enhance natural 
resources, increase economic opportunities 
in farming and rural communities and ex- 
pand locally owned value added processing 
and marketing operations. 

(B) ELIGIBLE GRANTEE.—The Secretary may 
make a grant under this paragraph to— 

(1) a college or university; 

(ii) a State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion; 

(iii) a State Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice; 

(iv) a research institution or organization; 

(v) a private organization or person; or 

(vi)a Federal agency. 

(C) USE OF GRANT.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—AÀ grant made under this 
paragraph may be used by a grantee for 1 or 
more of the following uses— 

(I) research, ranging from discovery to 
principles of application; 

(II) extension and related private-sector 
activities; and 

(III) education. 

(ii) LIMITATION.—No grant shall be made 
for any project, determined by the Sec- 
retary, to be eligible for funding under re- 
search and commodity promotion programs 
administered by the Department. 

(D) ADMINISTRATION.— 

(i) PRIORITY.—In administering this para- 
graph, the Secretary shall— 

(I) establish priorities for allocating 
grants, based on needs and oppportunities of 
the food and agriculture system in the 
United States related to the goals of the 
paragraph; 

(II) seek and accept proposals for grants; 

(III) determine the relevance and merit of 
proposals through a system of peer and 
stakeholder review; and 

(IV) award grants on the basis of merit, 
quality, and relevance to advancing the na- 
tional research and extension purposes. 

(ii) COMPETITIVE AWARDING.—A grant under 
this paragraph shall be awarded on a com- 
petitive basis. 

(iii) TERMS.—A grant under this paragraph 
shall have a term that does not exceed 5 
years. 

(iv) MATCHING FUNDS.—As a condition of re- 
ceipts under this paragraph, the Secretary 
shall require the funding of the grant with 
equal matching funds from a non-Federal 
source if the grant is— 

(1) for applied research that is commodity- 
specific; and 

(II) not of national scope. 

(v) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.— 

(I IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may use 
not more than 4 percent of the funds made 
available under this paragraph for adminis- 
trative costs incurred by the Secretary in 
carrying out this paragraph. 

(I) LIMITATION.—Funds made available 
under this paragraph shall not be used— 

(aa) for the construction of a new building 
or the acquisition, expansion, remodeling, or 
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alteration of an existing building (including 
site grading and improvement and architect 
fees); or 

(bb) in excess of ten percent of the annual 
allocation for commodity-specific projects 
not of the national scope. 

(d) LIMITATIONS.—No funds from the Fund 
for Rural America may be used for an activ- 
ity specified in subsection (c) if the current 
level of appropriations for the activity is less 
than 90 percent of the 1996 fiscal year appro- 
priations for the activity adjusted for infla- 
tion. 


Subtitle B—Options Pilot Programs and Risk 
Management Education 
SEC. 511. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the Options 
Pilot Programs Act of 1996”. 

SEC. 512. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this subtitle is to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture (referred to in 
this subtitle as the Secretary“) to— 

(1) conduct research through pilot pro- 
grams for 1 or more program commodities to 
ascertain whether futures and options con- 
tracts can provide producers with reasonable 
protection from the financial risks of fluc- 
tuations in price, yield, and income inherent 
in the production and marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities; and 

(2) provide education in the management 
of the financial risks inherent in the produc- 
tion and marketing of agricultural commod- 
ities. 

SEC. 513. PILOT PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to conduct pilot programs for 1 or more 
supported commodities through December 
31, 2002. 

(b) DISTRIBUTION OF PILOT PROGRAMS.—The 
Secretary may operate a pilot program de- 
Scribed in subsection (a) (referred to in this 
subtitle as a pilot program") in up to 100 
counties for each program commodity with 
not more than 6 of those counties in any 1 
State. A pilot program shall not be imple- 
mented in any county for more than 3 of the 
1996 through 2002 calendar years. 

(c) ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out a pilot 
program, the Secretary may contract with a 
producer who— 

(A) is eligible to participate in a price sup- 
port program for a supported commodity; 

(B) desires to participate in a pilot pro- 

; and 

(C) is located in an area selected for a pilot 
program. 

(2) CONTRACTS.—Each contract under para- 
graph (1) shall set forth the terms and condi- 
tions for participation in a pilot program. 

(d) ELIGIBLE MARKETS.—Trades for futures 
and options contracts under a pilot program 
Shall be carried out on commodity futures 
and options markets designated as contract 
markets under the Commodity Exchange Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) 

SEC. 514. TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to partici- 
pate in any pilot program for any commod- 
ity conducted under this subtitle, a producer 
shall meet the eligibility requirements es- 
tablished under this subtitle (including regu- 
lations issued under this subtitle). 

(b) RECORDKEEPING.—Producers shall] com- 
pile, maintain, and submit (or authorize the 
compilation, maintenance, and submission) 
of such documentation as the regulations 
governing any pilot program require. 

SEC. 515. NOTICE. 

(a) ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS.—Pilot pro- 
grams shall be alternatives to other related 
programs of the Department of Agriculture. 
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(b) NoTICE TO PRODUCERS.—The Secretary 
shall provide notice to each producer partici- 
pating in a pilot program that— 

(1) the participation of the producer in a 
pilot program is voluntary; and 

(2) neither the United States, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, nor any other Federal agency is 
authorized to guarantee that participants in 
the pilot program will be better or worse off 
financially as a result of participation in a 
pilot program than the producer would have 
been if the producer had not participated in 
a pilot program. 


SEC. 516. COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Pilot programs estab- 
lished under this subtitle shall be funded by 
and carried out through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


(b) LIMITATION.—In conducting the pro- 
grams, the Secretary shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, operate the pilot pro- 
grams in a budget neutral manner. 


SEC. 517. RISK MANAGEMENT EDUCATION. 


The Secretary shall provide such education 
in management of the financial risks inher- 
ent in the production and marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities ^s the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate. 


Subtitle C—Commercial Transportation of 
Equine for Slaughter 


SEC. 521. FINDINGS. 


Congress finds that, to ensure that equine 
sold for slaughter are provided humane 
treatment and care, it is essential to regu- 
late the transportation, care, handling, and 
treatment of equine by any person engaged 
in the commercial transportation of equine 
for slaughter. 


SEC. 522. DEFINITIONS. 


In this subtitle: 

(1) COMMERCE.—The term commerce“ 
means trade, traffic, transportation, or other 
commerce by a person— 

(A) between any State, territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 

(B) between points within the same State, 
territory, or possession of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, but through any 
place outside thereof; or 

(C) within any territory or possession of 
the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia. 

(2) DEPARTMENT.—The term Department“ 
means the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

(3) EQUINE.—The term equine“ means any 
member of the Equidae family. 

(4) EQUINE FOR SLAUGHTER.—The term 
"equine for slaughter" means any equine 
that is transported, or intended to be trans- 
ported, by vehicle to a slaughter facility or 
intermediate handler from a sale, auction, or 
intermediate handler by a person engaged in 
the business of transporting equine for 
Slaughter. 

(5) FOAL.—The term ‘foal’? means an 
equine that is not more than 6 months of 
age. 

(6) INTERMEDIATE HANDLER.—The term in- 
termediate handler’’ means any person regu- 
larly engaged in the business of receiving 
custody of equine for slaughter in connection 
with the transport of the equine to a slaugh- 
ter facility, including a stockyard, feedlot, 
or assembly point. 
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(7) PERSON.—The term person“ means any 
individual, partnership, firm, company, cor- 
poration, or association that regularly trans- 
ports equine for slaughter in commerce, ex- 
cept that the term shall not include an indi- 
vidual or other entity that does not trans- 
port equine for slaughter on a regular basis 
as part of a commercial enterpríse. 

(8) SECRETARY.—The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(9) VEHICLE.—The term vehicle“ means 
any machine, truck, tractor, trailer, or 
semitrailer, or any combination thereof, pro- 
pelled or drawn by mechanical power and 
used on a highway in the commercial trans- 
portation of equine for slaughter. 

(10) STALLION.—The term “stallion” means 
any uncastrated male equine that is 1 year of 
age or older. 

SEC. 523. STANDARDS FOR HUMANE COMMER- 
CIAL TRANSPORTATION OF EQUINE 
FOR SLAUGHTER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to the availabil- 
ity of appropriations, not later than 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this subtitle, 
the Secretary shall issue, by regulation, 
standards for the humane commercial trans- 
portation by vehicle of equine for slaughter. 

(b) PROHIBITION.—No person engaged in the 
regular business of transporting equine by 
vehicle for slaughter as part of a commercial 
enterprise shall transport in commerce, to a 
Slaughter facility or intermediate handler, 
an equine for slaughter except in accordance 
with the standards and this subtitle. 

(c) MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS.—The stand- 
ards shall include minimum requirements 
for the humane handling, care, treatment, 
and equipment necessary to ensure the safe 
and humane transportation of equine for 
slaughter. The standards shall require, at a 
minimum, that— 

(1) no equine for slaughter shall be trans- 
ported for more than 24 hours without being 
unloaded from the vehicle and allowed to 
rest for at least 8 consecutive hours and 
given access to adequate quantities of whole- 
some food and potable water; 

(2) a vehicle shall provide adequate head- 
room for an equine for slaughter with a min- 
imum of at least 6 feet, 6 inches of headroom 
from the roof and beams or other structural 
members overhead to floor underfoot, except 
that a vehicle transporting 6 equine or less 
Shall provide a minimum of at least 6 feet of 
headroom from the roof and beams or other 
structural members overhead to floor 
underfoot if none of the equine are over 16 
hands; 

(3) the interior of a vehicle shall— 

(A) be free of protrusions, sharp edges, and 
harmful objects; 

(B) have ramps and floors that are ade- 
quately covered with a nonskid nonmetallic 
surface; and 

(C) be maintained in a sanitary condition; 

(4) a vehicle shall— 

(A) provide adequate ventilation and shel- 
ter from extremes of weather and tempera- 
ture for all equine; 

(B) be of appropriate size, height, and inte- 
rior design for the number of equine being 
carried to prevent overcrowding; and 

(C) be equipped with doors and ramps of 
sufficient size and location to provide for 
safe loading and unloading, including un- 
loading during emergencies; 

(5)(A) equine shall be positioned in the ve- 
hicle by size; and 

(B) stallions shall be segregated from other 
equine; 

(6)(A) all equine for slaughter must be fit 
to travel as determined by an accredited vet- 
erinarian, who shall prepare a certificate of 
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inspection, prior to loading for transport, 
that— 

(i) states that the equine were inspected 
and satisfied the requirements of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(ii) includes a clear description of each 
equine; and 

(iii) is valid for 7 days; 

(B) no equine shall be transported to 
Slaughter if the equine is found to be— 

(i) suffering from a broken or dislocated 
limb; 

(ii) unable to bear weight on all 4 limbs; 

(iii) blind in both eyes; or 

(iv) obviously suffering from severe illness, 
injury, lameness, or physical debilitation 
that would make the equine unable to with- 
stand the stress of transportation; 

(C) no foal may be transported for slaugh- 
ter; 

(D) no mare in foal that exhibits signs of 
impending parturition may be transported 
for slaughter; and 

(E) no equine for slaughter shall be accept- 
ed by a slaughter facility unless the equine 
is— 

(1) inspected on arrival by an employee of 
the slaughter facility or an employee of the 
Department; and 

(ii) accompanied by a certificate of inspec- 
tion issued by an accredited veterinarian, 
not more than 7 days before the Jelivery, 
stating that the veterinarian inspected the 
equine on a specified date. 

SEC. 524. RECORDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A person engaged in the 
business of transporting equine for slaughter 
Shall establish and maintain such records, 
make such reports, and provide such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may, by regulation, 
require for the purposes of carrying out, or 
determining compliance with, this subtitle. 

(b) MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS.—The records 
shall include, at a minimum— 

(1) the veterinary certificate of inspection; 

(2) the names and addresses of current 
owners and consignors, if applicable, of the 
equine at the time of sale or consignment to 
slaughter; and 

(3) the bill of sale or other documentation 
of sale for each equine. 

(c) AVAILABILITY.—The records shall— 

(1) accompany the equine during transport 
to slaughter; 

(2) be retained by any person engaged in 
the business of transporting equine for 
Slaughter for a reasonable period of time, as 
determined by the Secretary, except that the 
veterinary certificate of inspection shall be 
surrendered at the slaughter facility to an 
employee or designee of the Department and 
kept by the Department for a reasonable pe- 
eed of time, as determined by the Secretary; 
an 

(3) on request of an officer or employee of 
the Department, be made available at all 
reasonable times for inspection and copying 
by the officer or employee. 

SEC. 525. AGENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
title, the act, omission, or failure of an indi- 
vidual acting for or employed by a person en- 
gaged in the business of transporting equine 
for slaughter, within the scope of the em- 
ployment or office of the individual, shall be 
considered the act, omission, or failure of 
the person engaging in the commercial 
transportation of equine for slaughter as 
well as of the individual. 

(b) ASSISTANCE.—If an equine suffers a sub- 
stantial injury or illness while being trans- 
ported for slaughter on a vehicle, the driver 
of the vehicle shall seek prompt assistance 
from a licensed veterinarian. 
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SEC. 526, COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS. 

The Secretary is authorized to cooperate 
with States, political subdivisions of States, 
State agencies (including State departments 
of agriculture and State law enforcement 
agencies), and foreign governments to carry 
out and enforce this subtitle (including regu- 
lations issued under this subtitle). 

SEC. 527. INVESTIGATIONS AND INSPECTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to conduct such investigations or in- 
spections as the Secretary considers nec- 
essary to enforce this subtitle (including any 
regulation issued under this subtitle). 

(b) ACCESS.—For the purposes of conduct- 
ing an investigation or inspection under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall, at all rea- 
sonable times, have access to— 

(1) the place of business of any person en- 
gaged in the business of transporting equine 
for slaughter; 

(2) the facilities and vehicles used to trans- 
port the equine; and 

(3) records required to be maintained under 
section 834. 

(c) ASSISTANCE TO OR DESTRUCTION OF 
EQUINE.—The Secretary shall issue such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary considers nec- 
essary to permit employees or agents of the 
Department to— 

(1) provide assistance to any equine that is 
covered by this subtitle (including any regu- 
lation issued under this subtitle); or 

(2) destroy, in a humane manner, any such 
equine found to be suffering. 

SEC. 528. INTERFERENCE WITH ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), 
a person who forcibly assaults, resists, op- 
poses, impedes, intimidates, or interferes 
with any person while engaged in or on ac- 
count of the performance of an official duty 
of the person under this subtitle shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 3 years, or both. 

(b) WEAPONS.—If the person uses a deadly 
or dangerous weapon in connection with an 
action described in subsection (a), the person 
Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 
SEC. 529. JURISDICTION OF COURTS. 

Except as provided in section 840(a)(5), a 
district court of the United States in any ap- 
propriate judicial district under section 1391 
of title 28, United States Code, shall have ju- 
risdiction to specifically enforce this sub- 
title, to prevent and restrain a violation of 
this subtitle, and to otherwise enforce this 
subtitle. 

SEC. 530. CIVIL AND CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

(a) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person who violates this 
subtitle (including a regulation or standard 
issued under this subtitle) shall be assessed a 
civil penalty by the Secretary of not more 
than $2,000 for each violation. 

(2) SEPARATE OFFENSES.—Each equine 
transported in violation of this subtitle shal! 
constitute a separate offense. Each violation 
and each day during which a violation con- 
tinues shall constitute a separate offense. 

(3) HEARINGS.—No penalty shall be assessed 
under this subsection unless the person who 
is alleged to have violated this subtitle is 
given notice and opportunity for a hearing 
with respect to an alleged violation. 

(4) FINAL ORDER.—An order of the Sec- 
retary assessing a penalty under this sub- 
section shall be final and conclusive unless 
the aggrieved person files an appeal from the 
order pursuant to paragraph (5). 

(5) APPEALS.—Not later than 30 days after 
entry of a final order of the Secretary issued 
pursuant to this subsection, a person ag- 
grieved by the order may seek review of the 
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order in the appropriate United States Court 
of Appeals. The Court shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to enjoin, set aside, suspend (in 
whole or in part), or to determine the valid- 
ity of the order. 

(6) NONPAYMENT OF PENALTY.—On a failure 
to pay the penalty assessed by a final order 
under this section, the Secretary shall re- 
quest the Attorney General to institute a 
civil action in a district court of the United 
States or other United States court for any 
district in which the person is found, resides, 
or transacts business, to collect the penalty. 
The court shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
decide the action. 

(b) CRIMINAL PENALTIES.— 

(1) FIRST OFFENSE.—Subject to paragraph 
(2, a person who knowingly violates this 
subtitle (or a regulation or standard issued 
under this subtitle) shall, on conviction of 
the violation, be subject to imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year or a fine of not more 
than $2,000, or both. 

(2) SUBSEQUENT OFFENSES.—On conviction 
of a second or subsequent offense described 
in paragraph (1), à person shall be subject to 
imprisonment for not more than 3 years or 
to a fine of not more than $5,000, or both. 

SEC. 531. PAYMENTS FOR TEMPORARY OR MEDI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE FOR EQUINE DUE 
TO VIOLATIONS. 

From sums received as penalties, fines, or 
forfeitures of property for any violation of 
this subtitle (including a regulation issued 
under this subtitle), the Secretary shall pay 
the reasonable and necessary costs incurred 
by any person in providing temporary care 
or medical assistance for any equine that 
needs the care or assistance due to a viola- 
tion of this subtitle. 

SEC. 532. RELATIONSHIP TO STATE LAW. 

Nothing in this subtitle prevents a State 
from enacting or enforcing any law (includ- 
ing a regulation) that is not inconsistent 
with this subtitle or that is more restrictive 
than this subtitle. 

SEC. 533. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as are necessary to carry out this sub- 
title. 

(b) LIMITATION.—No provision of this sub- 
title shall be effective, or be enforced against 
any person, during a fiscal year unless funds 
to carry out this subtitle have been appro- 
priated for the fiscal year. 

Subtitle D—Miscellaneous 
SEC. 541. LIVESTOCK DEALER TRUST. 

Title III of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921 (7 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“SEC, 318. LIVESTOCK DEALER TRUST. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that 

"(1) a burden on and obstruction to com- 
merce in livestock is caused by financing ar- 
rangements under which dealers and market 
agencies purchasing livestock on commis- 
sion encumber, give lenders security inter- 
ests in, or have liens placed on livestock pur- 
chased by the dealers and market agencies in 
cash sales, or on receivables from or proceeds 
of such sales, when payment is not made for 
the livestock; and 

2) the carrying out of such arrangements 
is contrary to the public interest. 

“(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to remedy the burden on and obstruction 
to commerce in livestock described in para- 
graph (1) and protect the public interest. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

"(1) CASH SALE.—The term ‘cash sale’ 
means a sale in which the seller does not ex- 
pressly extend credit to the buyer. 
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02) TRUST.—The term ‘trust’ means 1 or 
more assets of a buyer that (subsequent to a 
cash sale of livestock) constitutes the corpus 
of a trust held for the benefit of a seller and 
consists of— 

(A) account receivables and proceeds 
earned from the cash sale of livestock by a 
dealer; 

(B) account receivables and proceeds of a 
marketing agency earned on commission 
from the cash sale of livestock; 

(C) the inventory of the dealer or market- 
ing agency; or 

**(D) livestock involved in the cash sale, if 
the seller has not received payment in full 
for the livestock and a bona fide third-party 
purchaser has not purchased the livestock 
from the dealer or marketing agency. 

(d) HOLDING IN TRUST.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The account receivables 
and proceeds generated in a cash sale made 
by a dealer or a market agency on commis- 
sion and the inventory of the dealer or mar- 
ket agency shall be held by the dealer or 
market agency in trust for the benefit of the 
seller of the livestock until the seller re- 
ceives payment ín full for the livestock. 

“(2) EXEMPTION.—Paragraph (1) does not 
apply in the case of a cash sale made by a 
dealer or market agency if the total amount 
of cash sales made by the dealer or market 
agency during the preceding 12 months does 
not exceed $250,000. 

“(3) DISHONOR OF INSTRUMENT OF PAY- 
MENT.—A payment in a sale described in 
paragraph (1) shall not be considered to be 
made if the instrument by which payment is 
made is dishonored. 

4) LOSS OF BENEFIT OF TRUST.—If an in- 
strument by which payment is made in a 
sale described in paragraph (1) is dishonored, 
the seller shall lose the benefit of the trust 
under paragraph (1) on the earlier of— 

“(A) the date that is 15 business days after 
date on which the seller receives notice of 
the dishonor; or 

B) the date that is 30 days after the final 
date for making payment under section 409, 
unless the seller gives written notice to the 
dealer or market agency of the seller’s inten- 
tion to preserve the trust and submits a copy 
of the notice to the Secretary. 

"(5) RIGHTS OF THIRD-PARTY PURCHASER.— 
The trust established under paragraph (1) 
Shall have no effect on the rights of a bona 
fide third-party purchaser of the livestock, 
without regard to whether the livestock are 
delivered to the bona fide purchaser. 

e) JURISDICTION.—The district courts of 
the United States shall have jurisdiction ina 
civil action— 

“(1) by the beneficiary of a trust described 
in subsection (c1), to enforce payment of 
the amount held in trust; and 

2) by the Secretary, to prevent and re- 
strain dissipation of a trust described in sub- 
section (c)(1).”. 

SEC. 542. PLANTING OF ENERGY CROPS. 

(a) FEED GRAINS.—The first sentence of 
section 105B(c)(1)(F)(i) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1444f(cX1XFXi)) is 
amended by inserting herbaceous perennial 
grass, short rotation woody coppice species 
of trees, other energy crops designated by 
the Secretary with high energy content," 
after mung beans.“ 

(b) WHEAT.—The first sentence of section 
107B(c)(1)(F)(i) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(7 U.S.C. 1445b-3a(c)1)(F)1) is amended by 
inserting “herbaceous perennial grass, short 
rotation woody coppice species of trees, 
other energy crops designated by the Sec- 
retary with high energy content,” after 
“mung beans,". 
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SEC. 543. REIMBURSABLE AGREEMENTS. 


Section 737 of Public Law 102-142 (7 U.S.C. 
2277) is amended— 

(1) by striking “Sec. 737. Funds" and in- 
serting the following: 

“SEC. 737. SERVICES FOR APHIS PERFORMED 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL. Funds“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

„b) REIMBURSABLE AGREEMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may enter into reimbursable fee 
agreements with persons for preclearance at 
locations outside the United States of 
plants, plant products, animals, and articles 
for movement to the United States. 

(2) OVERTIME, NIGHT, AND HOLIDAY WORK.— 
Notwithstanding any other law, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may pay an employee 
of the Department of Agriculture preforming 
services relating to imports into and exports 
from the United States for overtime, night, 
and holiday work performed by the employee 
at a rate of pay established by the Secretary. 

“*(3) REIMBURSEMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may require persons for whom 
preclearance services are performed to reim- 
burse the Secretary for any amounts paid by 
the Secretary for performance of the serv- 
ices. 

B) CREDITING OF FUNDS.—All funds col- 
lected under subparagraph (A) shall be cred- 
ited to the account that incurs the costs and 
shall remain available until expended with- 
out fiscal year limitation. 

(C) LATE PAYMENT PENALTY.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—On failure of a person to 
reimburse the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the costs of performance of preclearance 
services— 

(J) the Secretary may assess a late pay- 
ment penalty; and 

I) the overdue funds shall accrue inter- 
est in accordance with section 3717 of title 
31, United States Code. 

(1) CREDITING OF FUNDS.—Any late pay- 
ment penalty and any accrued interest col- 
lected under this subparagraph shall be cred- 
ited to the account that incurs the costs and 
shall remain available until expended with- 
out fiscal year limitation.". 

SEC. 544. SWINE HEALTH PROTECTION. 

(a) TERMINATION OF STATE PRIMARY EN- 
FORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITY.—Section 10 of 
the Swine Health Protection Act (7 U.S.C. 
3809) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing: 

e) REQUEST OF STATE OFFICIAL.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—On request of the Gov- 
ernor or other appropriate official of a State, 
the Secretary may terminate, effective as 
Soon as the Secretary determines is prac- 
ticable, the primary enforcement respon- 
sibility of a State under subsection (a). In 
terminating the primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall work with the appropriate State 
official to determine the level of support to 
be provided to the Secretary by the State 
under this Act. 

*(2 REASSUMPTION.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall prevent a State from reassum- 
ing primary enforcement responsibility if 
the Secretary determines that the State 
meets the requirements of subsection (a).“. 

(b) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Swine 
Health Protection Act is amended— 

(1) by striking section 11 (7 U.S.C. 3810); 
and 
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(2) by redesignating sections 12, 13, and 14 
(7 U.S.C. 3811, 3812, and 3813) as sections 11, 
12, and 13, respectively. 

SEC. 545. COOPERATIVE e TOR PROTECTION. 
MANAGEMENT, IMPROVEMENT 


OF NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM. 

The penultimate ph of the matter 
under the heading FOREST SERVICE.“ of 
the first section of the Act of June 30, 1914 
(38 Stat. 430, chapter 131; 16 U.S.C. 498), is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “, management," after 
“the protection"; 

(2) by striking national forests," and in- 
serting National Forest System,; 

(3) by inserting management.“ after pro- 
tection,” both places it appears; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
sentences: Payment for work undertaken 
pursuant to this paragraph may be made 
from any appropriation of the Forest Service 
that is available for similar work if a written 
agreement so provides and reimbursement 
will be provided by a cooperator in the same 
fiscal year as the expenditure by the Forest 
Service. A reimbursement received from a 
cooperator that covers the proportionate 
Share of the cooperator of the cost of the 
work shall be deposited to the credit of the 
appropriation of the Forest Service from 
which the payment was initially made or, if 
the appropriation is no longer available to 
the credit of an appropriation of the Forest 
Service that is available for similar work. 
The Secretary of Agriculture shall establish 
written rules that establish criteria to be 
used to determine whether the acceptance of 
contributions of money under this paragraph 
would adversely affect the ability of an offi- 
cer or employee of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to carry out a duty or 
program of the officer or employee in a fair 
and objective manner or would compromise, 
or appear to compromise, the integrity of 
the program, officer, or employee. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall establish written 
rules that protect the interests of the Forest 
Service in cooperative work agreements.". 
SEC. 546. AMENDMENT OF THE VIRUS-SERUM 

TOXIN ACT OF 1913. 

The Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 828, chap- 
ter 145), is amended in the eighth paragraph 
under the heading "BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY", commonly known as the 
“Virus-Serum Toxin Act of 1913”, by striking 
the 10th sentence (21 U.S.C. 158) and insert- 
ing “A person, firm, or corporation that 
knowingly violates any of the provisions of 
this paragraph or regulations issued under 
this paragraph, or knowingly forges, coun- 
terfeits, or, without authorization by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, uses, alters, de- 
faces, or destroys any certificate, permit, li- 
cense, or other document provided for in this 
paragraph, may, for each violation, after 
written notice and opportunity for a hearing 
on the record, be assessed a civil penalty by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of not more 
than $5,000, or shall, on conviction, be as- 
sessed a criminal penalty of not more than 
$10,000, imprisoned not more than 1 year, or 
both. In the course of an investigation of a 
suspected violation of this paragraph, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may issue subpoe- 
nas requiring the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of evidence 
that relates to the matter under investiga- 
tion. In determining the amount of a civil 
penalty, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
take into account the nature, circumstances, 
extent, and gravity of the violation, the abil- 
ity of the violator to pay the penalty, the ef- 
fect that the assessment would have on the 
ability of the violator to continue to do busi- 
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ness, any history of such violations by the 
violator, the degree of culpability of the vio- 
lator, and such other matters as justice may 
require. An order assessing a civil penalty 
shall be treated as a final order reviewable 
under chapter 158 of title 28, United State’s 
Code. The Secretary of Agriculture may 
compromise, modify, or remit a civil penalty 
with or without conditions. The amount of a 
civil penalty that is paid (including any 
amount agreed on in compromise) may be 
deducted from any sums owing by the United 
States to the violator. The total amount of 
civil penalties assessed against a violator 
shall not exceed $300,000 for all such viola- 
tions adjudicated in a single proceeding. The 
validity of an order assessing a civil penalty 
shall not be subject to review in an action to 
collect the civil penalty. The unpaid amount 
of a civil penalty not paid in full when due 
shall accrue interest at the rate of interest 
applicable to civil judgments of the courts of 
the United States. 

SEC. 547. OVERSEAS TORT CLAIMS, 

Title VII of Public Law 102-142 (105 Stat. 
911) is amended by inserting after section 737 
(7 U.S.C. 2277) the following: 

“SEC. 737A. OVERSEAS TORT CLAIMS. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture may pay a 
tort claim in the manner authorized in sec- 
tion 2672 of title 28, United States Code, if 
the claim arises outside the United States in 
connection with activities of individuals who 
are performing services for the Secretary. A 
claim may not be allowed under this section 
unless the claim is presented in writing to 
the Secretary within 2 years after the date 
on which the claim accrues.". 

SEC. 548. GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to authorize the continued operation of 
the Graduate School as a nonappropriated 
fund instrumentality of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) BOARD.—The term ''Board" means the 
General Administration Board of the Grad- 
uate School. 

(2) DEPARTMENT.—The term Department“ 
means the Department of Agriculture. 

(3) DIRECTOR.—The term Director“ means 
the Director of the Graduate School. 

(4) GRADUATE SCHOOL.—The term Grad- 
uate School" means the Graduate School of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

(5) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(c) FUNCTIONS AND AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Graduate School shall 
continue as a nonappropriated fund instru- 
mentality of the Department under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Secretary. 

(2) ACTIVITIES.—The Graduate School shall 
develop and administer education, training, 
and professional development activities, in- 
cluding the provision of educational activi- 
ties for Federal agencies, Federal employees, 
nonprofit organizations, other entities, and 
members of the general public. 

(3) FEES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Graduate School 
may charge and retain fair and reasonable 
fees for the activities that it provides based 
on the cost of the activities to the Graduate 
School. 

(B) NOT FEDERAL FUNDS.—Fees under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall not be considered to be 
Federal funds and shall not required to be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

(4) NAME.—The Graduate School shall oper- 
ate under the name United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture Graduate School" or 
such other name as the Graduate School 
may adopt. 

(d) GENERAL ADMINISTRATION BOARD.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT.—The Secretary shall ap- 
point a General Administration Board to 
serve as a governing board subject to regula- 
tion by the Secretary. 

(2) SUPERVISION.—The Graduate School 
shall be subject to the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Board. 

(3) DUTIES.—The Board shall— 

(A) formulate broad policies in accordance 
with which the Graduate School shall be ad- 
ministered; 

(B) take all steps necessary to see that the 
highest possible educational standards are 
maintained; 

(C) exercise general supervision over the 
administration of the Graduate School; and 

(D) establish such bylaws, rules, and proce- 
dures as may be necessary for the fulfillment 
of the duties described in subparagraph (A). 
(B), and (C). 

(4) DIRECTOR AND OTHER OFFICERS.—The 
Board shall select the Director and such 
other officers as the Board may consider nec- 
essary, who shall serve on such terms and 
perform such duties as the Board may pre- 
scribe. 

(5) BORROWING.—The Board may authorize 
the Director to borrow money on the cut 
of the Graduate School. 

(e) DIRECTOR OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL.— 

(1) DUTIES.—The Director shall be respon- 
sible, subject to the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Board, for carrying out the func- 
tions of the Graduate School. 

(2) INVESTMENT OF FUNDS.—The Board may 
authorize the Director to invest funds held 
in excess of the current operating require- 
ments of the Graduate School for purposes of 
maintaining a reasonable reserve. 

(f) LIABILITY.—The Director and the mem- 
bers of the Board shall not be held personally 
liable for any loss or damage that may ac- 
crue to the funds of the Graduate School as 
the result of any act or exercise of discretion 
performed in carrying out the duties de- 
scribed in this section. 

(g) EMPLOYEES.—Employees of the Grad- 
uate School are employees of a non- 
appropriated fund instrumentality and shall 
not be considered to be Federal employees. 

(h) NOT A FEDERAL AGENCY.—The Graduate 
School shall not be considered to be a Fed- 
eral Agency for purposes of— 

(1) chapter 171 of title 28, United States 
Code; 

(2) section 552 or 552a of title 28, United 
States Code; or 

(3) the Federal Advisory Committee Act (5 
U.S.C. App.). Y 

(1) ACCEPTANCE OF DONATIONS.—The Grad- 
uate School shall not accept a donation from 
a person that is actively engaged in a pro- 
curement activity with the Graduate School 
or has an interest that may be substantially 
affected by the performance or nonperform- 
ance of an official duty of a member of the 
Board or an employee of the Graduate 
School. 

(j) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.—In order 
to carry out the functions of the Graduate 
School, the Graduate School may— 

(1) accept, use, hold, dispose, and admin- 
ister gifts, bequests, or devises of money, se- 
curities, and other real or personal property 
made for the benefit of, or in connection 
with, the Graduate School; 

(2) notwithstanding any other law— 

(A) acquire real property in the District of 
Columbia and in other places by lease, pur- 
chase, or otherwise; 
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(B) maintain, enlarge, or remodel any such 
property; and 

(C) have sole control of any such property; 

(3) enter into contracts without regard to 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471) or any 
other law that prescribes procedures for the 
procurement of property or services by an 
executive agency; 

(4) dispose of real and personal property 
without regard to the requirements of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471); and 

(5) use the facilities and resources of the 
Department, on the condition that any costs 
incurred by the Department that are attrib- 
utable solely to Graduate School operations 
and all costs incurred by the Graduate 
School arising out of such operations shall 
be borne by the fees paid by or on behalf of 
Students or by other means and not with 
Federal funds. 

SEC. 549. STUDENT INTERN SUBSISTENCE PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) DEFINITION.—In this section, the term 
"student intern“ means a person who— 

(1) 1s employed by the Department of Agri- 
culture to assist scientific, professional, ad- 
ministrative, or technical employees of the 
Department; and 

(2) is a student in good standing at an ac- 
credited college or university pursuing a 
course of study related to the field in which 
the person is employed by the Department. 

(b) PAYMENT OF CERTAIN EXPENSES BY THE 
SECRETARY.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
may, out of user fee funds or funds appro- 
priated to any agency, pay for lodging ex- 
penses, subsistence expenses, and transpor- 
tation expenses of a student intern (includ- 
ing expenses of transportation to and from 
the student intern's residence at or near the 
college or university attended by the student 
intern and the official duty station at which 
the student intern is employed). 

SEC. 550. CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO WHITE OAK 
CEMETERY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) RELEASE OF INTEREST.—After execution 
of the agreement described in subsection (b), 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall release 
the condition stated in the deed on the land 
described in subsection (c) that the land be 
used for public purposes, and that if the land 
is not so used, that the land revert the 
United States, on the condition that the land 
be used exclusively for cemetery purposes, 
and that if the land is not so used, that the 
land revert the United States. 

(2) BANKHEAD-JONES ACT.—Section 32(c) of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 
U.S.C. 1011(c)) shall not apply to the release 
under paragraph (1). 

(b) AGREEMENT.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall make the release under sub- 
section (a) on execution by the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Arkansas, in 
consideration of the release, of an agree- 
ment, satisfactory to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, that— 

(1) the Board of Trustees will not sell, 
lease, exchange, or otherwise dispose of the 
land described in subsection (c) except to the 
White Oak Cemetery Association of Wash- 
ington County, Arkansas, or a successor or- 
ganization, for exclusive use for an expan- 
sion of the cemetery maintained by the As- 
sociation; and 

(2) the proceeds of such a disposition of the 
land will be deposited and held in an account 
open to inspection by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and used, if withdrawn from the ac- 
count, for public purposes. 

(c) LAND DESCRIPTION.—The land described 
in this subsection is the land conveyed to the 
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Board of Trustees of the University of Ar- 
kansas, with certain other land, by deed 
dated November 18, 1953, comprising approxi- 
mately 2.2 acres located within property of 
the University of Arkansas in Washington, 
County, Arkansas, commonly known as the 
“Savor property" and described as follows: 

The part of Section 20, Township 17 north, 
range 31 west, beginning at the north corner 
of the White Oak Cemetery and the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station farm at Washington County road 
#874, running west approximately 330 feet, 
thence south approximately 135 feet, thence 
southeast approximately 384 feet, thence 
north approximately 330 feet to the point of 
beginning. 

SEC. 551. ADVISORY BOARD ON AGRICULTURAL 
AIR QUALITY. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) various studies have identifled agri- 
culture as a major atmospheric polluter; 

(2) Federal research activities are under- 
way to determine the extent of the pollution 
problem and the extent of the role of agri- 
culture in the problem; and 

(3) any Federal policy decisions that may 
result, and any Federal regulations that may 
be imposed on the agricultural sector, should 
be based on sound scientific findings; 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to establish an advisory board to assist 
and provide the Secretary of Agriculture 
with information, analyses, and policy rec- 
ommendations for determining matters of 
fact and technical merit and addressing sci- 
entific questions dealing with particulate 
matter less than 10 microns that become 
lodged in human lungs (known as Pio“) 
and other airborne particulate matter or 
gases that affect agricultural production 
yields and the economy. 

(c) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may establish a board to be known 
as the Advisory Board on Agricultural Air 
Quality” (referred to in this section as the 
“Board’’) to advise the Secretary, through 
the Chief of the Natural Resources Conserva- 
tion Service, with respect to carrying out 
this act and obligations agriculture incurred 
under the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7401 et 
seq.) and the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend 
the Clean Air Act to provide for attainment 
and maintenance of health protective na- 
tional ambient air quality standards, and for 
other purposes’, approved November 15, 1990 
(commonly known as the ‘Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990’) (42 U.S.C. 7401 et seq.). 

(2) OVERSIGHT COORDINATION.—The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall provide oversight 
and coordination with respect to other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to ensure 
intergovernmental cooperation in research 
activities and to avoid duplication of Federal 
efforts. 

(d) COMPOSITION. — 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall be com- 
posed of at least 17 members appointed by 
the Secretary in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

(2) REGIONAL REPRESENTATION.—The mem- 
bership of the Board shall be 2 persons from 
each of the 6 regions of the Natural Re- 
sources Conservation Service, of whom 1 
from each region shall be an agricultural 
producer. 

(3) ATMOSPHERIC SCIENTIST.—At least 1 
member of the Board shall be an atmospheric 
scientist. 

(e) CHAIRPERSON.—The Chief of the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service shall— 

(1) serve as chairman of the Board; and 
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(2) provide technical support to the Board. 

(f) TERM.—Each member of the Board shall 
be appointed for a 3-year term, except that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall appoint 4 
of the initial members for a term of 1 year 
and 4 for a term of 2 years. 

(g) MEETINGS.—The Board shall meet not 
less than twice annually. 

(h) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Board 
shall serve without compensation, but while 
away from their homes or regular place of 
business in performance of services for the 
Board, members of the Board shall be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including a per diem 
allowance in lieu of subsistence, in the same 
manner as persons employed in Government 
service are allowed travel expenses under 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

(i) FUNDING.—The Board shall be funded 
using appropriations for conservation oper- 
ations. 

SEC. 552. WATER SYSTEMS FOR RURAL AND NA- 
TIVE VILLAGES IN ALASKA. 

The Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 306C (7 U.S.C. 1926c) the following: 

“SEC. 306D. WATER SYSTEMS FOR RURAL AND NA- 
TIVE VILLAGES IN ALASKA. 

(aA) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may 
make grants to the State of Alaska for the 
benefit of rural or Native villages in Alaska 
to provide for the development and construc- 
tion of water and wastewater systems to im- 
prove the health and sanitation conditions in 
those villages. 

(b) MATCHING FUNDS.—To be eligible to 
receive a grant under subsection (a), the 
State of Alaska shall provide equal matching 
funds from non-Federal sources. 

(e) CONSULTATION WITH THE STATE OF 
ALASKA.—The Secretary shall consult with 
the State of Alaska on a method of 
prioritizing the allocation of grants under 
subsection (a) according to the needs of, and 
relative health and sanitation conditions in, 
each village. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $15,000,000 for each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002.". 

SEC. 553. ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS TO BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEMS. 

Section 310B(j) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1932(j)) 
is amended by striking ''SYSTEMS.—The" and 
inserting the following: ''SYSTEMS.— 

*(1) DEFINITION OF STATEWIDE.—In this sub- 
section, the term ‘statewide’ means having a 
coverage area of not less than 90 percent of 
the population of a State and 80 percent of 
the rural land area of the State (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary). 

(2) GRANTS.—The". 

SEC. 554. WILDLIFE HABITAT INCENTIVES PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in consultation with the State Tech- 
nical Committee, shall establish a program 
in the Natural Resources Conservation Serv- 
ice to be known as the Wildlife Habitat In- 
centive Pr d 

(b) COST-SHARE PAYMENTS.—The Program 
shall make cost-share payments to land- 
owners to develop upland wildlife, wetland 
wildlife, threatened and endangered species, 
fisheries, and other types of wildlife habitat 
approved by the Secretary. 

(c) FUNDING.—To carry out this section, 
$10,000,000 shall be made available for each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002 from funds 
made available to carry out subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of subtitle D of title XII of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831 et 
seq.). 
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SEC. 555. INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

(a) INDIAN RESERVATION EXTENSION AGENT 
PROGRAM.— 

(1) REAUTHORIZATION.—The program estab- 
lished under section 1677 of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(7 U.S.C. 5930) is reauthorized through fiscal 
year 2002. 

(2) REDUCED REGULATORY BURDEN.—On a de- 
termination by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that a program carried out under section 
1677 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 5930) has been satis- 
factorily administered for not less than 2 
years, the Secretary shall implement a re- 
duced re-application process for the contin- 
ued operation of the program in order to re- 
duce regulatory burdens on participating 
university and tribal entities. 

(b) MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than January 6, 
1997, the Secretary shall develop and imple- 
ment a formal Memorandum of Agreement 
with the 29 tribally controlled colleges eligi- 
ble under Federal law to receive funds from 
the Secretary of Agriculture as partial land 
grant institutions. 

(2) EQUITABLE PARTICIPATION.—The Memo- 
randum shall establish programs to ensure 
that tribally-controlled colleges and Native 
American communities equitably participate 
in Department of Agriculture employment 
programs, services, and resources. 

SEC. 556. ICD REIMBURSEMENT FOR OVERHEAD 
EXPENSES. 


Section 1542(d)(1(D) of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(Public Law 101-6247 U.S.C. 5622 note) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the assistance shall include assistance 
for administrative and overhead expenses, to 
the extent that the expenses were incurred 
pursuant to reimbursable agreements en- 
tered into prior to September 30, 1993, the ex- 
penses do not exceed $2,000,000 per year, and 
the expenses were not incurred for informa- 
tion technology systems.". 

SEC. 557. CLARIFICATION or EFFECT OF RE- 
SOURCE PLANNING ON ALLOCATION 
OR USE OF WATER. 

(à) NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM RESOURCE 
PLANNING.—Section 6 of the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1604) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

"(n) LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY.—Nothing 
in this section shall be construed to super- 
sede, abrogate or otherwise impair any right 
or authority of a State to allocate quantities 
of water (including boundary waters). Noth- 
ing in this section shall be implemented, en- 
forced, or construed to allow any officer or 
agency of the United States to utilize di- 
rectly or indirectly the authorities estab- 
lished under this section to impose any re- 
quirement not imposed by the State which 
would supersede, abrogate, or otherwise im- 
pair rights to the use of water resources allo- 
cated under State law, interstate water com- 
pact, or Supreme Court decree, or held by 
the United States for use by a State, its po- 
litical subdivisions, or its citizens. No water 
rights arise in the United States or any 
other person under the provisions of this 
Act.“. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION TO GRANT RIGHTS-OF- 
WaY.—Section 501 of the Federal Land Pol- 
icy and Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 
1761) is amended as it applies to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture— 

(1) in subsection (c)(1)— 

(A) by striking subparagraph (B); 

(B) in subparagraph (D), by striking origi- 
nally constructed"; 
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(C) in subparagraph (G), by striking 1998 
and inserting ‘*1998"’; and 

(D) by redesignating subparagraphs (C) 
through (G) as subparagraphs (B) through 
(F), respectively; 

(2) in subsection (c)(3)(A), by striking the 
second and third sentences; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

e) EFFECT ON VALID EXISTING RIGHTS.— 
Notwithstanding any provision of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture may not 
require, as a condition of, or in connection 
with, the renewal of a right-of-way under 
this section, a restriction or limitation on 
the operation, use, repair, or replacement of 
an existing water supply facility which is lo- 
cated on or above National Forest lands or 
the exercise and use of existing water rights, 
if such condition would reduce the quantity 
of water which would otherwise be made 
available for use by the owner of such facil- 
ity or water rights, or cause an increase in 
the cost of the water supply provided from 
such facility.“ 

TITLE VI—CREDIT 
Subtitle A—Agricultural Credit 

CHAPTER 1—FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 

SEC. 601. LIMITATION ON DIRECT FARM OWNER- 
SHIP LOANS. 


Section 302 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1922) is 
amended by striking subsection (b) and in- 
serting the following: 

) DIRECT LOANS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (3), 
the Secretary may only make a direct loan 
under this subtitle to a farmer or rancher 
who has operated a farm or ranch for not less 
than 3 years and— 

"(A) is a qualified beginning farmer or 
rancher; 

"(B) has not received a previous direct 
farm ownership loan made under this sub- 
title; or 

(C) has not received a direct farm owner- 
ship loan under this subtitle more than 10 
years before the date the new loan would be 
made. 

*"(2) YOUTH LOANS.—The operation of an 
enterprise by a youth under section 311(b) 
shall not be considered the operation of a 
farm or ranch for purposes of paragraph (1). 

3) TRANSITION RULE.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C), paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to a farmer or rancher who has a di- 
rect loan outstanding under this subtitle on 
the date of enactment of this paragraph. 

) LESS THAN 5 YEARS.—If, as of the date 
of enactment of this paragraph, a farmer or 
rancher has had a direct loan outstanding 
under this subtitle for less than 5 years, the 
Secretary shall not make another loan to 
the farmer or rancher under this subtitle 
after the date that is 10 years after the date 
of enactment of this paragraph. 

“(C) 5 YEARS OR MORE.—If, as of the date of 
enactment of this paragraph, a farmer or 
rancher has had a direct loan outstanding 
under this subtitle for 5 years or more, the 
Secretary shall not make another loan to 
the farmer or rancher under this subtitle 
after the date that is 5 years after the date 
of enactment of this paragraph.". 

SEC. 602. PURPOSES OF LOANS. 

Section 303 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1923) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 303. PURPOSES OF LOANS. 

(a) ALLOWED PURPOSES.— 

"(1) DIRECT LOANS.—A farmer or rancher 
may use a direct loan made under this sub- 
title only for— 
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() acquiring or enlarging a farm or 
ranch; 

"(B) making capital improvements to a 
farm or ranch; 

“(C) paying loan closing costs related to 
acquiring, enlarging, or improving a farm or 
ranch; or 

"(D) paying for activities to promote soil 
and water conservation and protection under 
section 304 on the farm or ranch. 

"(2 GUARANTEED LOANS.—A farmer or 
rancher may use a loan guaranteed under 
this subtitle only for— 

"(A) acquiring or enlarging a farm or 
ranch; 

“(B) making capital improvements to a 
farm or ranch; 

“(C) paying loan closing costs related to 
acquiring, enlarging, or improving a farm or 
ranch; 

“(D) paying for activities to promote soil 
and water conservation and protection under 
section 304 on the farm or ranch; or 

E) refinancing indebtedness. 

(b) PREFERENCES.—In making or guaran- 
teeing a loan for farm or ranch purchase, the 
Secretary shall give a preference to a person 
who— 

(J) has a dependent family; 

*(2) to the extent practicable, is able to 
make an initial down payment; or 

"(3) is an owner of livestock or farm or 
ranch equipment that is necessary to suc- 
cessfully carry out farming or ranching oper- 
ations. 

**(c) HAZARD INSURANCE REQUIREMENT.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
make a loan to a farmer or rancher under 
this subtitle uniess the farmer or rancher 
has, or agrees to obtain, hazard insurance on 
any real property to be acquired or improved 
with the loan. 

"(2 DETERMINATION.—Not later than 180 
days after the date of enactment of this sub- 
Section, the Secretary shall determine the 
appropriate level of insurance to be required 
under paragraph (1). 

"(8) TRANSITIONAL PROVISION.—Paragraph 
(1) shall not apply until the Secretary makes 
the determination required under paragraph 
(2).". 

SEC. 603. SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION AND 
PROTECTION, 


Section 304 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1924) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (b) and (c); 

(2) by striking "SEC. 304. (a)(1) Loans" and 
inserting the following: 

*SEC. 304. SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION AND 
PROTECTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Loans”’; 

(3) by striking (2) In making or insuring” 
and inserting the following: 

“(b) PRIORITY.—In making or guarantee- 
ing"; 

(4) by striking (3) The Secretary“ and in- 
serting the following: 

“(c) LOAN MAXIMUM.—The Secretary“; 

(5) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) 
through (F) of subsection (a) (as amended by 
paragraph (2)) as paragraphs (1) through (6), 
respectively; and 

(6) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) of subsection (c) (as amended by para- 
graph (4)) as paragraphs (1) and (2), respec- 
tively. 

SEC. 604. INTEREST RATE 

Section 307(a)(3) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1927(a)(3)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (B), by inserting ‘‘sub- 
paragraph (D) and in" after Except as pro- 
vided in"; and 
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(2) by adding at the end the following: 

"(D) JOINT FINANCING ARRANGEMENT.—If a 
direct farm ownership loan is made under 
this subtitle as part of a joint financing ar- 
rangement and the amount of the direct 
farm ownership loan does not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the total principal amount financed 
under the arrangement, the interest rate on 
the direct farm ownership loan shall be 4 per- 
cent annually.". 

SEC. 605. INSURANCE OF LOANS. 

Section 308 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1928) is 
amended to read as follows: 

*SEC. 308. FULL FAITH AND CREDIT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A contract of insurance 
or guarantee executed by the Secretary 
under this title shall be an obligation sup- 
ported by the full faith and credit of the 
United States. 

„b) CONTESTABILITY.—A contract of insur- 
ance or guarantee executed by the Secretary 
under this title shall be incontestable except 
for fraud or misrepresentation that the lend- 
er or any holder 

"(1) has actual knowledge of at the time 
the contract or guarantee is executed; or 

2) participates in or condones."'. 

SEC. 606. LOANS GUARANTEED. 

Section 309(h) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1929(h)) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 
“(4) MAXIMUM GUARANTEE OF 90 PERCENT.— 
Except as provided in paragraph (5), a loan 
guarantee under this title shall be for not 
more than 90 percent of the principal and in- 
terest due on the loan. 

5) REFINANCED LOANS GUARANTEED AT 95 
PERCENT.—The Secretary shall guarantee 95 
percent of— 

„(A) in the case of a loan that solely refi- 
nances a direct loan made under this title, 
the principal and interest due on the loan on 
the date of the refinancing; or 

“(B) in the case of a loan that is used for 
multiple purposes, the portion of the loan 
that refinances the principal and interest 
due on a direct loan made under this title 
that is outstanding on the date the loan is 
guaranteed. 

*(6) BEGINNING FARMER LOANS GUARANTEED 
UP TO 9 PERCENT.—The Secretary may guar- 
antee up to 95 percent of— 

(A) a farm ownership loan for acquiring a 
farm or ranch to a borrower who is partici- 
pating in the down payment loan program 
under section 310E; or 

*(B) an operating loan to a borrower who is 
participating in the down payment loan pro- 
gram under section 310E that is made during 
the period that the borrower has a direct 
loan for acquiring a farm or ranch."'. 

CHAPTER 2—OPERATING LOANS 
SEC. 611. LIMITATION ON DIRECT OPERATING 
LOANS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 311 of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1941) is amended by striking sub- 
section (c) and inserting the following: 

„ DIRECT LOANS.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (3), 
the Secretary may only make a direct loan 
under this subtitle to a farmer or rancher 
who— 

"(A) is a qualified beginning farmer or 
rancher who has not operated a farm or 
ranch, or who has operated a farm or ranch 
for not more than 5 years; 

„B) has not had a previous direct operat- 
ing loan under this subtitle; or 

"(C) has not had a previous direct operat- 
ing loan under this subtitle for more than 7 
years. 
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*(2) YOUTH LOANS.—In this subsection, the 
term ‘direct operating loan’ shall not include 
a loan made to a youth under subsection (b). 

“(3) TRANSITION RULE.—If, as of the date of 
enactment of this paragraph, a farmer or 
rancher has received a direct operating loan 
under this subtitle during each of 4 or more 
previous years, the borrower shall be eligible 
to receive a direct operating loan under this 
subtitle during 3 additional years after the 
date of enactment of this paragraph. 

(b) YOUTH ENTERPRISES NOT FARMING OR 
RANCHING.—Section 311(b) of the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act (7 
U.S.C. 1941(b)) is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

“(4) YOUTH ENTERPRISES NOT FARMING OR 
RANCHING.—The operation of an enterprise by 
a youth under this subsection shall not be 
considered the operation of a farm or ranch 
under this title.“. 

SEC. 612. PURPOSES OF OPERATING LOANS. 

Section 312 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1942) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEC, 312. PURPOSES OF LOANS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—A direct loan may be 
made under this subtitle only for— 

(J) paying the costs incident to reorganiz- 
ing a farming or ranching system for more 
profitable operation; 

*(2) purchasing livestock, poultry, or farm 
or ranch equipment; 

*(8) purchasing feed, seed, fertilizer, insec- 
ticide, or farm or ranch supplies, or to meet 
other essential farm or ranch operating ex- 
penses, including cash rent; 

*(4) financing land or water development, 
use, or conservation; 

"(5) paying loan closing costs; 

“(6) assisting a farmer or rancher in effect- 
ing an addition to, or alteration of, the 
equipment, facilities, or methods of oper- 
ation of a farm or ranch to comply with a 
standard promulgated under section 6 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 
(29 U.S.C. 655) or a standard adopted by a 
State under a plan approved under section 18 
of the Act (29 U.S.C. 667), if the Secretary de- 
termines that without assistance under this 
paragraph the farmer or rancher is likely to 
suffer substantial economic injury due to 
compliance with the standard; 

"(7) training a limited-resource borrower 
receiving a loan under section 310D in main- 
taining records of farming and ranching op- 
erations; 

“(8) training a borrower under section 359; 

“(9) refinancing the indebtedness of a bor- 
rower if the borrower— 

“(A) has refinanced a loan under this sub- 
title not more than 4 times previously; and 

*(B)(i) is a direct loan borrower under this 
title at the time of the refinancing and has 
suffered a qualifying loss because of a natu- 
ral disaster declared by the Secretary under 
this title or a major disaster or emergency 
designated by the President under the Rob- 
ert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emer- 
gency Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 5121 et seq.); 
or 

“(ii) is refinancing a debt obtained from a 
creditor other than the Secretary; or 

“(10) providing other farm, ranch, or home 
needs, including family subsistence. 

"(b) GUARANTEED LOANS.—A loan may be 
guaranteed under this subtitle only for— 

*(1) paying the costs incident to reorganiz- 
ing a farming or ranching system for more 
profitable operation; 

*(2) purchasing livestock, poultry, or farm 
or ranch equipment; 

(3) purchasing feed, seed, fertilizer, insec- 
ticide, or farm or ranch supplies, or to meet 
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other essential farm or ranch operating ex- 
penses, including cash rent; 

**(4) financing land or water development, 
use, or conservation; 

**(5) refinancing indebtedness; 

**(6) paying loan closing costs; 

(J) assisting a farmer or rancher in effect- 
ing an addition to, or alteration of, the 
equipment, facilities, or methods of oper- 
ation of a farm or ranch to comply with a 
standard promulgated under section 6 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 
(29 U.S.C. 655) or a standard adopted by a 
State under a plan approved under section 18 
of the Act (29 U.S.C. 667), if the Secretary de- 
termines that without assistance under this 
paragraph the farmer or rancher is likely to 
suffer substantial economic injury due to 
compliance with the standard; 

8) training a borrower under section 359; 
or 

*(9) providing other farm, ranch, or home 
needs, including family subsistence. 

(e) HAZARD INSURANCE REQUIREMENT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
make a loan to a farmer or rancher under 
this subtitle unless the farmer or rancher 
has, or agrees to obtain, hazard insurance on 
any property to be acquired with the loan. 

(2) DETERMINATION.—Not later than 180 
days after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph, the Secretary shall determine the 
appropriate level of insurance to be required 
under paragraph (1). 

(3) TRANSITIONAL PROVISION.—Paragraph 
(1) shall not apply until the Secretary makes 
the determination required under paragraph 
(2). 

(d) PRIVATE RESERVE.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this title, the Secretary 
may reserve the lesser of 10 percent or $5,000 
of the amount of a direct loan made under 
this subtitle, to be placed in a nonsupervised 
bank account that may be used at the discre- 
tion of the borrower for any necessary fam- 
ily living need or purpose that is consistent 
with any farming or ranching plan agreed to 
by the Secretary and the borrower prior to 
the date of the loan. 

(2) ADJUSTMENT OF RESERVE.—If a bor- 
rower exhausts the amount of funds reserved 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary may— 

"(A) review and adjust the farm or ranch 
plan referred to in paragraph (1) with the 
borrower and reschedule the loan; 

) extend additional credit; 

(C) use income proceeds to pay necessary 
farm, ranch, home, or other expenses; or 

D) provide additional available loan serv- 
icing.". 

SEC. 613. PARTICIPATION IN LOANS. 

Section 315 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1945) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 614. LINE-OF-CREDIT LOANS. 

Section 316 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1946) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

**(c) LINE-0F-CREDIT LOANS.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—A loan made or guaran- 
teed by the Secretary under this subtitle 
may be in the form of a line-of-credit loan. 

*(2) TERM.—A line-of-credit loan under 
paragraph (1) shall terminate not later than 
5 years after the date that the loan is made 
or guaranteed. 

(3) ELIGIBILITY.—For purposes of deter- 
mining eligibility for a farm operating loan, 
each year in which a farmer or rancher takes 
an advance or draws on a line-of-credit loan 
the farmer or rancher shall be considered to 
have received an operating loan for 1 year.“. 
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SEC. 615. INSURANCE OF OPERATING LOANS. 

Section 317 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1947) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 616. SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FOR BEGINNING 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 318 of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1948) is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 310F 
of the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1936) is repealed. 

SEC. 617. LIMITATION ON PERIOD FOR WHICH 
BORROWERS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR 
GUARANTEED ASSISTANCE. 

Section 319 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1949) is 
amended by striking subsection (b) and in- 
serting the following: 

(b) LIMITATION ON PERIOD BORROWERS ARE 
ELIGIBLE FOR GUARANTEED ASSISTANCE.— 

"(1) GENERAL RULE.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall not guarantee a loan 
under this subtitle for a borrower for any 
year after the 15th year that a loan is made 
to, or a guarantee is provided with respect 
to, the borrower under this subtitle. 

**(2) TRANSITION RULE.—If, as of October 28, 
1992, a farmer or rancher has received a di- 
rect or guaranteed operating loan under this 
subtitle during each of 10 or more previous 
years, the borrower shall be eligible to re- 
ceive a guaranteed operating loan under this 
subtitle during 5 additional years after Octo- 
ber 28, 1992. 

CHAPTER 3—EMERGENCY LOANS 

SEC. 621. HAZARD INSURANCE REQUIREMENT. 

Section 321 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1961) is 
amended by striking subsection (b) and in- 
serting the following: 

(b) HAZARD INSURANCE REQUIREMENT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
make a loan to a farmer or rancher under 
this subtitle to cover a property loss unless 
the farmer or rancher had hazard insurance 
that insured the property at the time of the 
loss. 

"(2 DETERMINATION.—Not later than 180 
days after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph, the Secretary shall determine the 
appropriate level of insurance to be required 
under paragraph (1). 

“(3) TRANSITIONAL PROVISION.—Paragraph 
(1) shall not apply until the Secretary makes 
E determination required under paragraph 
(2).“. 

SEC. 622. MAXIMUM EMERGENCY LOAN INDEBT- 
EDNESS. 

Section 324 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1964) is 
amended by striking ''SEC. 324. (a) No loan" 
and all that follows through the end of sub- 
section (a) and inserting the following: 

*SEC. 324. TERMS OF LOANS. 

„(a) MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF LOAN.—The Sec- 
retary may not make a loan under this sub- 
title that— 

“(1) exceeds the actual loss caused by a dis- 
aster; or 

(2) would cause the total indebtedness of 
the borrower under this subtitle to exceed 
SEC. 623. INSURANCE OF EMERGENCY LOANS. 

Section 328 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1968) is re- 
pealed. 

CHAPTER 4—ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

SEC. 631. USE OF COLLECTION AGENCIES. 

Section 331 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1981) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
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d) PRIVATE COLLECTION AGENCY.—The 
Secretary may use a private collection agen- 
cy to collect a claim or obligation described 
in subsection (b)(5)."*. 

SEC. 632. NOTICE OF LOAN SERVICE PROGRAMS. 

Section 331D(a) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1981d(a)) is amended by striking 180 days de- 
linquent in" and inserting ''90 days past due 
on”. 

SEC. 633. SALE OF PROPERTY. 

Section 335 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1985) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) by striking sub- 
section (e)“ and inserting ‘‘subsections (c) 
and (e)“; 

(2) by striking subsection (c) and inserting 
the following: 

*(c) SALE OF PROPERTY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to this sub- 
section and subsection (e)(1)(A), the Sec- 
retary shall offer to sell real property that is 
acquired by the Secretary under this title in 
the following order and method of sale: 

“(A) ADVERTISEMENT.—Not later than 15 
days after acquiring real property, the Sec- 
retary shall publicly advertise the property 
for sale. 

**(B) BEGINNING FARMER OR RANCHER.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 75 days 
after acquiring real property, the Secretary 
shall attempt to sell the property to a quali- 
fied beginning farmer or rancher at current 
market value based on a current appraisal. 

(Ii) RANDOM SELECTION.—If more than 1 
qualified beginning farmer or rancher offers 
to purchase the property, the Secretary shall 
select between the qualified applicants on a 
random basis. 

“(dii) APPEAL OF RANDOM SELECTION.—A 
random selection or denial by the Secretary 
of a beginning farmer or rancher for farm in- 
ventory property under this subparagraph 
shall be final and not administratively ap- 
pealable. 

*(C) PUBLIC SALE.—If no acceptable offer is 
received from a qualified beginning farmer 
or rancher under subparagraph (B) within 75 
days of acquiring the real property, the Sec- 
retary shall, within 30 days, sell the property 
after public notice at a public sale, and, if no 
acceptable bid is received, by negotiated 
sale, at the best price obtainable. 

**(2) TRANSITIONAL RULES.— 

H(A) PREVIOUS LEASE.—In the case of real 
property acquired prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this subparagraph that the Sec- 
retary leased prior to the date of enactment 
of this subparagraph, the Secretary shall 
offer to sell the property according to para- 
graph (1) not later than 60 days after the 
lease expires. 

“(B) PREVIOUSLY IN INVENTORY.—In the 
case of real property acquired prior to the 
date of enactment of this subparagraph that 
the Secretary has not leased, the Secretary 
shall offer to sell the property according to 
paragraph (1) not later than 60 days after the 
date of enactment of this subparagraph. 

**(3) INTEREST.— 

*(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), any conveyance under this subsection 
shall include all of the interest of the United 
States, including mineral rights. 

„) CONSERVATION.—The Secretary may 
for conservation purposes grant or sell an 
easement, restriction, development right, or 
similar legal right to a State, a political sub- 
division of a State, or a private nonprofit or- 
ganization separately from the underlying 
fee or other rights owned by the Secretary. 

*"(4) OTHER LAW.—This title shall not be 
subject to the Federal Property and Admin- 
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istrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et 
seq.). 

(5) LEASE OF PROPERTY.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Secretary may not lease any real 
property acquired under this title. 

B) EXCEPTION.— 

"(1) BEGINNING FARMER OR RANCHER.—Not- 
withstanding paragraph (1) the Secretary 
may lease or contract to sell a farm or ranch 
acquired by the Secretary under this title to 
a beginning farmer or rancher if the begin- 
ning farmer or rancher qualifies for a credit 
sale or direct farm ownership loan but credit 
sale authority for loans or direct farm own- 
ership funds, respectively, are not available. 

(Ii) TERM.—A lease or contract to sell to 
a beginning farmer or rancher under clause 
(i) shall be until the earlier of— 

"(I) the date that is 18 months after the 
date of the lease or sale; or 

"(II) the date that direct farm ownership 
loan funds or credit sale authority for loans 
become available to the beginning farmer or 
rancher. 

(III) INCOME-PRODUCING  CAPABILITY.—In 
determining the rental rate on real property 
leased under this subparagraph, the Sec- 
retary shall consider the income-producing 
capability of the property during the term 
that the property is leased. 

**(6) DETERMINATION BY SECRETARY.— 

“(A) EXPEDITED REVIEW.—On the request of 
an applicant, the Secretary shall provide 
within 30 days of denial of the applicant's ap- 
plication for an expedited review by the ap- 
propriate State Director of whether the ap- 
plicant is a beginning farmer or rancher for 
the purpose of acquiring farm inventory 
property. 

“(B) APPEAL.—The results of a review con- 
ducted by a State Director under subpara- 
graph (A) shall be final and not administra- 
tively appealable. 

(C) EFFECTS OF REVIEW.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
maintain statistical data on the number and 
results of reviews conducted under subpara- 
graph (A) and whether the reviews adversely 
impact on— 

(J) selling farm inventory property to be- 
ginning farmers and ranchers; and 

(II) disposing of real property in inven- 

tory. 
(Iii) NOTIFICATION.—The Secretary shall 
notify the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of 
the Senate if the Secretary determines that 
reviews under subparagraph (A) are ad- 
versely impacting the selling of farm inven- 
tory property to beginning farmers or ranch- 
ers or on disposing of real property in inven- 
tory."; and 

(3) in subsection (e)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)1— 

(4) by striking subparagraphs (A) through 
(C); 

(ii) by redesignating subparagraphs (D) 
through (G) as subparagraphs (A) through 
(D), respectively; 

(iii) in subparagraph (A) (as redesignated 
by clause (ii))— 

(I) in clause (i)— 

(aa) in the matter preceding subclause (I), 
by striking (G)“ and inserting “(D)”; 

(bb) by striking subclause (I) and inserting 
the following: 

D the Secretary acquires property under 
this title that is located within an Indian 
reservation; and"; 

(cc) in subclause (II), by striking '', and" at 
the end and inserting à semicolon; and 

(dd) by striking subclause (III); and 
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(ID in clause (iii) by striking The Sec- 
retary shall" and all that follows through 
“of subparagraph (A).“ and inserting Not 
later than 90 days after acquiring the prop- 
erty, the Secretary shall"; and 

(iv) in subparagraph (D) (as redesignated 
by clause (ii))— 

(I) in clause (i), by striking (D)“ in the 
matter following subclause (IV) and insert- 
ing (A)“; 

(II) in clause (iii)(I), by striking subpara- 
graphs (C)(i), (C)(ii), and D)“ and inserting 
“subparagraph (A)“; and 

(III) by striking clause (v) and inserting 
the following: 

„ FORECLOSURE PROCEDURES.— 

(D) NOTICE TO BORROWER.—If a borrower- 
owner does not voluntarily convey to the 
Secretary real property described in clause 
(i), not less than 30 days before a foreclosure 
sale of the property the Secretary shall pro- 
vide the Indían borrower-owner with the op- 
tion of— 

(aa) requiring the Secretary to assign the 
loan and security instruments to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, provided the Sec- 
retary of the Interior agrees to the assign- 
ment, releasing the Secretary of Agriculture 
from all further responsibility for collection 
of any amounts with regard to the loan se- 
cured by the real property; or 

(h) requiring the Secretary to assign the 
loan and security instruments to the tribe 
having jurisdiction over the reservation in 
which the real property is located, provided 
the tribe agrees to the assignment. 

(I) NOTICE TO TRIBE.—If a borrower-owner 
does not voluntarily convey to the Secretary 
real property described in clause (i), not less 
than 30 days before a foreclosure sale of the 
property the Secretary shall provide written 
notice to the Indian tribe that has jurisdic- 
tion over the reservation in which the real 
property is located of— 

**(aa) the sale; 

(bb) the fair market value of the prop- 
erty; and 

(ce) the requirements of this subpara- 


graph. 

(III) ASSUMED LOANS.—If an Indian tribe 
assumes a loan under subclause (I)— 

*(aa) the Secretary shall not foreclose the 
loan because of any default that occurred 
prior to the date of the assumption; 

**(bb) the loan shall be for the lesser of the 
outstanding principal and interest of the 
loan or the fair market value of the prop- 
erty; and 

oc) the loan shall be treated as though 
the loan was made under Public Law 91-229 
(25 U.S.C. 488 et seq.)."*; 

(B) by striking paragraph (3); 

(C) in paragraph (4)— 

(1) by striking subparagraph (B); 

(ii) in subparagraph (A)— 

(I) in clause (i), by striking (i); and 

(II) by redesignating clause (ii) as subpara- 
graph (B); and 

(iii) in subparagraph (B) (as redesignated 
by clause (ii)(I)), by striking clause (1)" 
and inserting ‘‘subparagraph (A)“; 

(D) by striking paragraph (5); 

(E) by striking paragraph (6); 

(F) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (3); and 

(G) by redesignating paragraphs (7) 
through (10) as paragraphs (4) through (7), re- 
spectively. 

SEC. 634. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 343(a) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1991(a)) 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (11)— 

(A) 1n the text preceding subparagraph (A), 
by striking applicant— and inserting ‘‘ap- 
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plicant, regardless of whether participating 
in a program under section 310E—"; and 

(B) in subparagraph (F)— 

(i) by striking 15 percent" and inserting 
“35 percent"; and 

(ii) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end the following: except that this 
subparagraph shall not apply to loans under 
subtitle B“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

**(12) DEBT FORGIVENESS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘debt forgive- 
ness' means reducing or terminating a farm 
loan made or guaranteed under this title, in 
a manner that results in a loss to the Sec- 
retary, through— 

"(i) writing-down or writing-off a loan 
under section 353; 

(i) compromising, adjusting, reducing, or 
5 & debt or claim under section 

1; 
(111) paying a loss on a guaranteed loan 
under section 357; or 

(iv) discharging a debt as a result of 
bankruptcy. 

B) LOAN RESTRUCTURING.—The term ‘debt 
forgiveness’ does not include consolidation, 
rescheduling, reamortization, or deferral.". 
SEC. 635. AUTHORIZATION FOR LOANS. 

Section 346 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1994) is 
amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking with or without" and all that 
follows through “administration” and in- 
serting the following: without authority for 
the Secretary to transfer amounts between 
the categories“; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b) and inserting 
the following: 

b) AUTHORIZATION FOR LOANS.— 

*(1)IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may make 
or guarantee loans under subtitles A and B 
from the Agricultural Credit Insurance Fund 
established under section 309 in not more 
than the following amounts: 

“(A) FISCAL YEAR 199.—For fiscal year 1996, 
$3,085,000,000, of which— 

**(1) $585,000,000 shall be for direct loans, of 
which— 

**(I) $85,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(II) $500,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B; and 

(I) $2,500,000,000 shall be for guaranteed 
loans, of which— 

**(I) $600,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(II) $1,900,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B. 

B) FISCAL YEAR 1997.—For fiscal year 1997, 
$3,165,000,000, of which— 

**(1) $585,000,000 shall be for direct loans, of 
which— 

(J) $85,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(I) $500,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B; and 

(Ii) $2,580,000,000 shall be for guaranteed 
loans, of which— 

(J) $630,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(II) $1,950,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B. 

*(C) FISCAL YEAR 1998.—For fiscal year 1998, 
$3,245,000,000, of which— 

**(1) $585,000,000 shall be for direct loans, of 
which— 

(J) $85,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(I) $500,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B; and 

() $2,660,000,000 shall be for guaranteed 
loans, of which— 
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J) $660,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(II) $2,000,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B. 

D) FISCAL YEAR 1999.—For fiscal year 1999, 
$3,325,000,000, of which— 

**(1) $585,000,000 shall be for direct loans, of 
which— 

(J $85,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(I) $500,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B; and 

(ii) $2,740,000,000 shall be for guaranteed 
loans, of which— 

**(I) $690,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(I) $2,050,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B. 

E) FISCAL YEAR 2000.—For fiscal year 2000, 
$3,435,000,000, of which— 

**(1) $585,000,000 shall be for direct loans, of 
which— 

J) $85,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

I) $500,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B; and 

(ii) $2,850,000,000 shall be for guaranteed 
loans, of which— 

**(I) $750,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(I) $2,100,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B. 

F) FISCAL YEAR 2001.—For fiscal year 2001, 
$3,435,000,000, of which— 

**(1) $585,000,000 shall be for direct loans, of 
which— 

**(I) $85,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 
IJ) $500,000,000 shall 
loans under subtitle B; and 

(1) $2,850,000,000 shall be for guaranteed 
loans, of which— 

**(I) $750,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(I) $2,100,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B. 

*(G) FISCAL YEAR 2002.—For fiscal year 2002, 
$3,435,000,000, of which— 

**(1) $585,000,000 shall be for direct loans, of 
which— 

**(I) $85,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

*(II) $500,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B; and 

*(11) $2,850,000,000 shall be for guaranteed 
loans, of which— 

D $750,000,000 shall be for farm ownership 
loans under subtitle A; and 

(I) $2,100,000,000 shall be for operating 
loans under subtitle B. 

02) BEGINNING FARMERS AND RANCHERS.— 

**(A) DIRECT LOANS.— 

"(1) FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS.—Of the 
amounts made available under paragraph (1) 
for direct farm ownership loans, the Sec- 
retary shall reserve 70 percent of available 
funds for qualified beginning farmers and 
ranchers. 

(11) OPERATING LOANS.—Of the amounts 
made available under paragraph (1) for direct 
operating loans, the Secretary shall reserve 
for qualified beginning farmers and ranch- 
ers— 

J for fiscal year 1996, 25 percent; 

(II) for fiscal year 1997, 25 percent; 

(II) for fiscal year 1998, 25 percent; 

(IV) for fiscal year 1999, 30 percent; and 

“(V) for each of fiscal years 2000 through 
2002, 35 percent. 

“(iii) FUNDS RESERVED UNTIL SEPTEMBER 
1.—Funds reserved for beginning farmers or 
ranchers under this subparagraph shall be re- 
served only until September 1 of each fiscal 
year. 


be for operating 
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) GUARANTEED LOANS.— 

"(i FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS.—Of the 
amounts made available under paragraph (1) 
for guaranteed farm ownership loans, the 
Secretary shall reserve 25 percent for quali- 
fied beginning farmers and ranchers. 

“(ii) OPERATING LOANS.—Of the amounts 
made available under paragraph (1) for guar- 
anteed operating loans, the Secretary shall 
reserve 40 percent for qualified beginning 
farmers and ranchers. 

(111) FUNDS RESERVED UNTIL APRIL 1.— 
Funds reserved for beginning farmers or 
ranchers under this subparagraph shall be re- 
served only until April 1 of each fiscal year. 

(C) RESERVED FUNDS FOR ALL QUALIFIED 
BEGINNING FARMERS AND RANCHERS.—If a 
qualified beginning farmer or rancher meets 
the eligibility criteria for receiving a direct 
or guaranteed loan under section 302, 310E, or 
311, the Secretary shall make or guarantee 
the loan if sufficient funds reserved under 
this paragraph are available to make or 
guarantee the loan. 

03) TRANSFER FOR DOWN PAYMENT LOANS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding sub- 
section (a), subject to subparagraph (B)— 

“(i) beginning on August 1 of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall use available un- 
subsidized guaranteed farm operating loan 
funds to fund approved direct farm owner- 
ship loans to beginning farmers and ranchers 
under the down payment loan program es- 
tablished under section 310E; and 

“(ii) beginning on September 1 of each fis- 
cal year, the Secretary shall use available 
unsubsidized guaranteed farm operating loan 
funds to fund approved direct farm owner- 
ship loans to beginning farmers and ranch- 
ers. 

"(B) LIMITATION.—The Secretary shall 
limit the transfer of funds under subpara- 
graph (A) so that all guaranteed farm operat- 
ing loans that have been approved, or will be 
approved, during the fiscal year shall be 
funded to extent of appropriated amounts. 

(4) TRANSFER FOR CREDIT SALES OF FARM 
INVENTORY PROPERTY.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding sub- 
section (a), subject to subparagraphs (B) and 
(C), beginning on September 1 of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary may use available emer- 
gency disaster loan funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year to fund the credit sale of farm 
real estate in the inventory of the Secretary. 

"(B) SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS.—The 
transfer authority provided under subpara- 
graph (A) does not include any emergency 
disaster loan funds made available to the 
Secretary for any fiscal year as a result of a 
supplemental appropriation made by Con- 


gress. 

"(C) LIMITATION.—The Secretary shall 
limit the transfer of funds under subpara- 
graph (A) so that all emergency disaster 
loans that have been approved, or will be ap- 
proved, during the fiscal year shall be funded 
to extent of appropriated amounts.”’. 

SEC. 636. LIST OF CERTIFIED LENDERS AND IN- 
VENTORY PROPERTY DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 351 of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1999) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking Each Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration county supervisor” and insert- 
ing The Secretary“; 

(B) by striking approved lenders" and in- 
serting ‘lenders’; and 

(C) by striking the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration"; and 

(2) by striking subsection (h). 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 
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(1) Section 1320 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (Public Law 99-198; 7 U.S.C. 1999 note) is 
amended by striking “Effective only" and all 
that follows through ‘1995, the" and insert- 
ing The“. 

(2) Section 351(a) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1999) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking "SEC. 351. (a) The" and in- 
serting the following: 

“SEC. 351. INTEREST RATE REDUCTION PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—The"'; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

*(2) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY.—The au- 
thority provided by this subsection shall ter- 
minate on September 30, 2002.“ 

SEC. 637. HOMESTEAD PROPERTY. 

Section 352(c) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2000(c)) 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1XA), by striking ''90" 
each place it appears and inserting ''30"; and 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking Within 
30” and all that follows through title.“ and 
insert Not later than the date of acquisi- 
tion of the property securing a loan made 
under this title (or, in the case of real prop- 
erty in inventory on the effective date of the 
Agricultural Reform and Improvement Act 
of 1996, not later than 5 days after the date 
of enactment of the Act)," and by striking 
the second sentence. 

SEC. 638. RESTRUCTURING. 

Section 353 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2001) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (c)— 

(A) in paragraph (3) by striking subpara- 
graph (C) and inserting the following: 

O) CASH FLOW MARGIN.— 

() ASSUMPTION.—For the purpose of as- 
sessing under subparagraph (A) the ability of 
a borrower to meet debt obligations and con- 
tinue farming operations, the Secretary 
Shall assume that the borrower needs up to 
110 percent of the amount indicated for pay- 
ment of farm operating expenses, debt serv- 
ice obligations, and family living expenses. 

(11) AVAILABLE INCOME.—If an amount up 
to 110 percent of the amount determined 
under subparagraph (A) is available, the Sec- 
retary shall consider the income of the bor- 
rower to be adequate to meet all expenses, 
including the debt obligations of the bor- 
rower.“; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (6) and inserting 
the following: 

*(6) TERMINATION OF LOAN OBLIGATIONS.— 
The obligations of a borrower to the Sec- 
retary under a loan shall terminate if— 

"(A) the borrower satisfies the require- 
— of paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(b); 

*(B) the value of the restructured loan is 
less than the recovery value; and 

“(C) not later than 90 days after receipt of 
the notification described in paragraph 
(4)(B), the borrower pays (or obtains third- 
party financing to pay) the Secretary an 
amount equal to the current market value.“; 

(2) by striking subsection (k); and 

(3) by redesignating subsections (1) through 
(p) as subsections (k) through (0), respec- 
tively. 

SEC. 639. TRANSFER OF INVENTORY LANDS. 

Section 354 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2002) is 
amended— 

(1)in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking “The Secretary, without reim- 
bursement," and inserting the following: 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection 
(b), the Secretary“: 
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(2) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following: 

*(2) that is eligible to be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with section 335; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

*(b) CONDITIONS.—The Secretary may not 
transfer any property or interest under sub- 
section (a) unless— 

“(1) at least 2 public notices are given of 
the transfer; 

(2) if requested, at least 1 public meeting 
is held prior to the transfer; and 

(3) the Governor and at least 1 elected 
county official are consulted prior to the 
transfer.". 

SEC. 640. IMPLEMENTATION OF TARGET PARTICI- 
PATION RATES. 

Section 355 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2003) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

*(f) IMPLEMENTATION CONSISTENT WITH SU- 
PREME COURT HOLDING.—Not later than 180 
days after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall ensure that the 
implementation of this section is consistent 
with the holding of the Supreme Court in 
Adarand Constructors, Inc. v. Federico Pena, 
Secretary of Transportation, 63 U.S.L.W. 4523 
(U.S. June 12, 1995).". 

SEC. 641. a BORROWERS AND CREDIT 


The Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1921 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

“SEC. 372. PAYMENT OF INTEREST AS A CONDI- 
TION OF LOAN SERVICING FOR BOR- 
ROWERS. 


“The Secretary may not reschedule or re- 
amortize a loan for a borrower under this 
title who has not requested consideration 
under section 331D(e) unless the borrower 
pays a portion, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, of the interest due on the loan. 

“SEC. 373. LOAN AND LOAN SERVICING LIMITA- 
TIONS 

(a) DELINQUENT BORROWERS PROHIBITED 
FROM OBTAINING DIRECT OPERATING LOANS.— 
The Secretary may not make a direct oper- 
ating loan under subtitle B to a borrower 
who is delinquent on any loan made or guar- 
anteed under this title. 

(b) LOANS PROHIBITED FOR BORROWERS 
THAT HAVE RECEIVED DEBT FORGIVENESS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the Secretary may not make 
or guarantee a loan under this title to a bor- 
rower who received debt forgiveness under 
this title. 

*(2) EXCEPTION.—The Secretary may make 
& direct or guaranteed farm operating loan 
for paying annual farm or ranch operating 
expenses to a borrower who was restructured 
with debt write-down under section 353. 

(e) NO MORE THAT 1 DEBT FORGIVENESS 
For A BORROWER ON A DIRECT LOAN.—The 
Secretary may not provide debt forgiveness 
to a borrower on a direct loan made under 
this title if the borrower has received debt 
forgiveness on another direct loan under this 
title. 

“SEC. 374. CREDIT STUDY. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall perform a study and report to 
the Committee on Agriculture in the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry in the 
Senate on the demand for and availability of 
credit in rural areas for agriculture, rural 
housing, and rural development. 

“(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the study is 
to ensure that Congress has current and 
comprehensive information to consider as 
Congress deliberates on the credit needs of 
rural America and the availability of credit 
to satisfy the needs of rural America. 
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(o) ITEMS IN STUDY.—The study should be 
based on the most current available data and 
should include— 

“(1) rural demand for credit from the Farm 
Credit System, the ability of the Farm Cred- 
it System to meet the demand, and the ex- 
tent to which the Farm Credit System pro- 
vided loans to satisfy the demand; 

*(2) rural demand for credit from the na- 
tion's banking system, the ability of banks 
to meet the demand, and the extent to which 
banks provided loans to satisfy the demand; 

) rural demand for credit from the Sec- 
retary, the ability of the Secretary to meet 
the demand, and the extent to which the 
Secretary provided loans to satisfy the de- 
mand; 

*(4) rural demand for credit from other 
Federal agencies, the ability of the agencies 
to meet the demand, and the extent to which 
the agencies provided loans to satisfy the de- 
mand; 

5) what measure or measures exist to 
gauge the overall demand for rural credit 
and the extent to which rural demand for 
Credit is satisfied, and what the measures 
have shown; 

**(6) a comparison of the interest rates and 
terms charged by the Farm Credit System 
Farm Credit Banks, production credit asso- 
ciations. and banks for cooperatives with the 
rates and terms charged by the nation's 
banks for credit of comparable risk and ma- 
turity; 

"(7) the advantages and disadvantages of 
the modernization and expansion proposals 
of the Farm Credit System on the Farm 
Credit System, the nation's banking system, 
rural users of credit, local rural commu- 
nities, and the Federal Government, includ- 
ing— 

“(A) any added risk to the safety and 
soundness of the Farm Credit System that 
may result from approval of a proposal; and 

B) any positive or adverse impacts on 
competition between the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem and the nation's banks in providing 
credit to rural users; 

(8) the nature and extent of the 
unsatisfied rural credit need that the Farm 
Credit System proposal are supposed to ad- 
dress and what aspects of the present Farm 
Credit System prevent the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem from meeting the need; 

*(9) the advantages and disadvantages of 
the proposal by commercial bankers to allow 
banks access to the Farm Credit System as 
a funding source on the Farm Credit System, 
the nation's banking system, rural users of 
credit, local rural communities, and the Fed- 
eral Government, including— 

"(A) any added risk to the safety and 
soundness of the Farm Credit System that 
may result from approval of the proposal; 
and 

) any positive or adverse impacts on 
competition between the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem and the nation's banks in providing 
credit to rural users; and 

*(10) problems that commercial banks 
have in obtaining capital for lending in rural 
areas, how access to Farm Credit System 
funds would improve the availability of cap- 
ital in rural areas in ways that cannot be 
achieved in the present system, and the pos- 
sible effects on the viability of the Farm 
Credit System of granting banks access to 
Farm Credit System funds. 


"(d) INTERAGENCY TASK FORCE.—In com- 
pleting the study, the Secretary shall use, 
among other things, data and information 
obtained by the interagency task force on 
rural credit. 
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CHAPTER 5—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 651. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) Section 307(a) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1927(a)) 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4) by striking ‘‘304(b), 
306(4)1) and 310B" and inserting ‘‘306(a)(1) 
and 310B"'; and 

(2) in paragraph (6)(B)— 

(A) by striking clauses (i), (ii), and (vii); 

eu in clause (v), by adding and“ at the 
end; 

(C) in clause (vi), by striking, and” at the 
end and inserting a period; and 

(D) by redesignating clauses (iii) through 
(vi) as clauses (i) through (iv), respectively. 

(b) The second sentence of section 309(g)(1) 
of the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1929(g)(1)) is amended by 
striking section 308.“ 

(c) Section 309A of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1929a) 
is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking ''304(b), 306(a)(1), 306(a)(14), 310B, 
and  312(b" and inserting  ''306(a)(1), 
306(a)(14), and 310B"; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking ‘‘and sec- 
tion 308". 

(d) Section 310B(d) of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1932(d)) is amended— 

(1) by striking sections 304(b), 310B, and 
312(b)" each place it appears in paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4) and inserting “this section"; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking this sec- 
tion, section 304, or section 312" and insert- 
ing this section“. 

(e) The first sentence of section 310D(a) of 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1934(a) is amended by 
striking paragraphs (1) through (5) of sec- 
tion 303(a), or subparagraphs (A) through (E) 
of section 304(a)1)" and inserting ''section 
303(a), or paragraphs (1) through (5) of sec- 
tion 304(b)". 

(f) Section 311(b)1) of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1941(b)1)) is amended by striking and for 
the purposes specified in section 312''. 

(g) Section 316(a) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1946(a)) 
is amended by striking paragraph (3). 

(h) Section 343 of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1991) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(10), by striking recre- 
ation loan (RL) under section 304,"; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking ‘‘351(h),”; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (4) and inserting 
the following: 

( 4) PRESERVATION LOAN SERVICE PRO- 
GRAM.—The term “preservation loan service 
program” means homestead retention as au- 
thorized under section 352.“ 

(i) The first sentence of section 344 of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act (7 U.S.C. 1992) is amended by striking 
**304(b), 306(2)(1), 310B, 312(b), or 312(c)" and 
inserting ':306(a)(1), 310B, or 31200)“. 

(3) Section 353(1) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (as redesignated 
by section 638(3) is further amended by 
striking and subparagraphs (A)(i) and (C)(i) 
of section 335(e)(1),". 

Subtitle B—Farm Credit System 
CHAPTER 1—AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
SECONDARY MARKET 

SEC. 661. DEFINITION OF REAL ESTATE. 

Section 8.0(1)(B)(ii) of the Farm Credit Act 

of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa(1)(B)(ii)) is amended 
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by striking with a purchase price" and in- 
serting , excluding the land to which the 
dwelling is affixed, with a value". 

SEC. 662. DEFINITION OF CERTIFIED FACILITY. 

Section 8.0(3) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa(3)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking a sec- 
ondary marketing agricultural loan” and in- 
serting an agricultural mortgage market- 
ing”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by striking, but 
only" and all that follows through ‘(9)(B)’’. 
SEC. 663. DUTIES OF FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL 

MORTGAGE CORPORATION. 

Section 8.1(b) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa-1(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(4) purchase qualified loans and issue se- 
curities representing interests in, or obliga- 
tions backed by, the qualified loans, guaran- 
teed for the timely repayment of principal 
and interest.“ 

SEC. 664. POWERS OF THE CORPORATION. 

Section 8.3(c) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa-3(c)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (13) and 
(14) as paragraphs (14) and (15), respectively; 
and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (12) the fol- 
lowing: 

(13) To purchase, hold, sell, or assign a 
qualified loan, to issue a guaranteed secu- 
rity, representing an interest in, or an obli- 
gation backed by, the qualified loan, and to 
perform all the functions and responsibilities 
of an agricultural mortgage marketing facil- 
ity operating as a certified facility under 
this title. 

SEC. 665. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AS DEPOSI- 
TARIES AND FISCAL AGENTS. 

Section 8.3 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279aa-3) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (d), by striking may act 
as depositories for, or" and inserting shall 
act as depositories for, and"; and 

(2) in subsection (e) by striking ''Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may authorize the 
Corporation to use and inserting Corpora- 
tion shall have access to“. 

SEC. 666. CERTIFICATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE MARKETING FACILITIES. 

Section 8.5 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279aa-5) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1) by inserting (other 
than the Corporation)" after agricultural 
mortgage marketing facilities”; and 

(B) in paragraph (2) by inserting “(other 
than the Corporation)" after agricultural 
mortgage marketing facility"; and 

(2) in subsection (e)(1), by striking (other 
than the Corporation)“. 

SEC. 667. GUARANTEE OF QUALIFIED LOANS. 

Section 8.6 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279aa-6) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1)— 

(A) by striking Corporation shall guaran- 
tee" and inserting the following: ''Corpora- 
tion— 

“(A) shall guarantee“; 

(B) by striking the period at the end and 
inserting '5; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following: 

B) may issue a security, guaranteed as to 
the timely payment of principal and inter- 
est, that represents an interest solely in, or 
an obligation fully backed by, a pool consist- 
ing of qualified loans that— 

“(i) meet the standards established under 
section 8.8; and 
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(ii) have been purchased and held by the 
Corporation.“; 

(2) in subsection (d 

(A) by striking paragraph (4); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), 
and (7) as paragraphs (4), (5), and (6), respec- 
tively; and 

(3) in subsection (g)(2), by striking section 
8.0(9)(B))" and inserting ‘‘section 8.0(9))". 
SEC. 668. MANDATORY RESERVES AND SUBORDI- 

NATED PARTICIPATION INTERESTS 
ELIMINATED. 

(a) GUARANTEE OF QUALIFIED LOANS.—Sec- 
tion 8.6 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 
U.S.C. 2279aa-6) is amended by striking sub- 
section (b). 

(b) RESERVES AND SUBORDINATED PARTICI- 
PATION INTERESTS.—Section 8.7 of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa~-7) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 8.0(9)(B)(i) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa(9(B)0) is 
amended by striking 8.7. 8.8," and inserting 
"8.8". 

(2) Section 8.6(a)(2) of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa-6(a)(2)) is amended 
by striking ''subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b)“. 

SEC. 669. STANDARDS REQUIRING DIVERSIFIED 
POOLS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 8.6 of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa-6) (as 
amended by section 668) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (c); and 

(2) by  redesignating subsections (d) 
through (g) as subsections (b) through (e), re- 
spectively. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 8.0(9)(B)(i) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa(9)(B)i)) is 
— by striking (f) and inserting 
ep yu. 

(2) Section 8.13(a) of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa-13(a)) is amended by 
striking sections 8.6(b) and“ in each place it 
appears and inserting section“. 

(3) Section 8.32(b)(1)(C) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279bb-1(b)(1)(C)) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking 
“may”; and 

(B) by inserting (as in effect before the 
date of the enactment of the Agricultural 
Reform and Improvement Act of 1996)" be- 
fore the semicolon. 

(4) Section 8.6(b) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa-6(b)) (as redesignated 
by subsection (a)(2)) is amended— 

(A) by striking paragraph (4) (as redesig- 
nated by section 667(2)(B)); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and (6) 
(as redesignated by section 667(2)(B)) as para- 
graphs (4) and (5), respectively. 

SEC. 670. SMALL FARMS. 

Section 8.8(e) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279aa-8(e)) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: The Board 
shall promote and encourage the inclusion of 
qualified loans for small farms and family 
farmers in the agricultural mortgage second- 
ary market.“ 

SEC. 671. DEFINITION OF AN AFFILIATE. 

Section 8.11(e) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (21 U.S.C. 2279aa-11(e)) is amended— 

(1) by striking a certified facility or"; and 

(2) by striking "paragraphs (3) and (7), re- 
spectively, of section 8.0'' and inserting ‘‘sec- 
tion 8.007)“. 

SEC. 672. STATE USURY LAWS SUPERSEDED. 

Section 8.12 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279aa-12) is amended by striking 
subsection (d) and inserting the following: 

(d) STATE USURY LAWS SUPERSEDED.—A 
provision of the Constitution or law of any 


"shall" and inserting 
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State shall not apply to an agricultural loan 
made by an originator or a certified facility 
in accordance with this title for sale to the 
Corporation or to a certified facility for in- 
clusion in a pool for which the Corporation 
has provided, or has committed to provide, a 
guarantee, if the loan, not later than 180 
days after the date the loan was made, is 
sold to the Corporation or included in a pool 
for which the Corporation has provided a 
guarantee, if the provision— 

*(1) limits the rate or amount of interest, 
discount points, finance charges, or other 
charges that may be charged, taken, re- 
ceived, or reserved by an agricultural lender 
or a certified facility; or 

(2) limits or prohibits a prepayment pen- 
alty (either fixed or declining), yield mainte- 
nance, or make-whole payment that may be 
charged, taken, or received by an agricul- 
tural lender or a certified facility in connec- 
tion with the full or partial payment of the 
principal amount due on a loan by a bor- 
rower in advance of the scheduled date for 
the payment under the terms of the loan, 
otherwise known as a prepayment of the 
loan principal.“ 

SEC. 673. EXTENSION OF CAPITAL TRANSITION 
PERIOD. 

Section 8.32 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279bb-1) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking Not later than the expiration of 
the 2-year period beginning on December 13, 
1991," and inserting Not sooner than the ex- 
piration of the 3-year period beginning on 
the date of enactment of the Agricultural 
Reform and Improvement Act of 1996,”’; 

(2) in the first sentence of subsection (b)(2), 
by striking ‘‘5-year’’ and inserting “8-year”; 
and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) in the first sentence— 

(i) by striking The regulations establish- 
ing" and inserting the following: 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The regulations estab- 
lishing”; and 

(ii) by striking shall contain“ and insert- 
ing the following: “‘shall— 

“(A) be issued by the Director for public 
comment in the form of a notice of proposed 
rulemaking, to be first published after the 
expiration of the period referred to in sub- 
section (a); and 

**(B) contain"; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking 
“The regulations shall" and inserting the 
following: 

*(2) SPECIFICITY.—The regulations referred 
to in paragraph (1) shall”. 

SEC. 674. MINIMUM CAPITAL LEVEL. 

Section 8.33 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279bb-2) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SEC. 8.33. MINIMUM CAPITAL LEVEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), for purposes of this subtitle, 
the minimum capital level for the Corpora- 
tion shall be an amount of core capital equal 
to the sum of— 

(I) 2.75 percent of the aggregate on-bal- 
ance sheet assets of the Corporation, as de- 
termined in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles; and 

2) 0.75 percent of the aggregate off-bal- 
ance sheet obligations of the Corporation, 
which, for the purposes of this subtitle, shall 
include— 

“(A) the unpaid principal balance of out- 
standing securities that are guaranteed by 
the Corporation and backed by pools of 
qualified loans; 

“(B) instruments that are issued or guar- 
anteed by the Corporation and are substan- 
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tially equivalent to instruments described in 
subparagraph (A); and 

(O) other off-balance sheet obligations of 
the Corporation. 

(b) TRANSITION PERIOD.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
title, the minimum capital level for the Cor- 
poration— 

“(A) prior to January 1, 1997, shall be the 
amount of core capital equal to the sum of— 

“(i) 0.45 percent of aggregate off-balance 
sheet obligations of the Corporation; 

(1) 0.45 percent of designated on-balance 
Sheet assets of the Corporation, as deter- 
mined under paragraph (2); and 

(111) 2.50 percent of on-balance sheet as- 
sets of the Corporation other than assets 
designated under paragraph (2); 

*"(B) during the l-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1997, shall be the amount of core 
capital equal to the sum of— 

“(i) 0.55 percent of aggregate off-balance 
sheet obligations of the Corporation; 

(ii) 1.20 percent of designated on-balance 
sheet assets of the Corporation, as deter- 
mined under paragraph (2); and 

(111) 2.55 percent of on-balance sheet as- 
sets of the Corporation other than assets 
designated under paragraph (2); 

„(C) during the l-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1998, shall be the amount of core 
capital equal to— 

**(1) if the Corporation's core capital is not 
less than $25,000,000 on January 1, 1998, the 
sum of— 

(J) 0.65 percent of aggregate off-balance 
sheet obligations of the Corporation; 

(II) 1.95 percent of designated on-balance 
sheet assets of the Corporation, as deter- 
mined under paragraph (2); and 

*(III) 2.65 percent of on-balance sheet as- 
sets of the Corporation other than assets 
designated under paragraph (2); or 

“(ii) if the Corporation's core capital is 
less than $25,000,000 on January 1, 1998, the 
amount determined under subsection (a); and 

“(D) on and after January 1, 1999, shall be 
the amount determined under subsection (a). 

*(2) DESIGNATED ON-BALANCE SHEET AS- 
SETS.—For purposes of this subsection, the 
designated on-balance sheet assets of the 
Corporation shall be— 

(A) the aggregate on-balance sheet assets 
of the Corporation acquired under section 
8.6(e); and 

„B) the aggregate amount of qualified 
loans purchased and held by the Corporation 
under section 8.3(c)(13).". 

SEC. 675. CRITICAL CAPITAL LEVEL. 

Section 8.34 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279bb-3) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SEC. 8.34. CRITICAL CAPITAL LEVEL. 

“For purposes of this subtitle, the critical 
capital level for the Corporation shall be an 
amount of core capital equal to 50 percent of 
the total minimum capital amount deter- 
mined under section 8.33. 

SEC. 676. ENFORCEMENT LEVELS. 

Section 8.35(e) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2279bb-4(e)) is amended by 
striking during the 30-month period begin- 
ning on the date of the enactment of this 
section," and inserting during the period 
beginning on December 13, 1991, and ending 
on the effective date of the risk based capital 
regulation issued by the Director under sec- 
tion 8.32,". 

SEC. 677. * 'ALIZATION OF THE CORPORA- 


Title VIII of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279aa et seq.) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following: 
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“SEC. 8.38. Sa OF THE CORPORA- 
TION. 

(a) MANDATORY RECAPITALIZATION.—The 
Corporation shall increase the core capital of 
the Corporation to an amount equal to or 
greater than $25,000,000, not later than the 
earlier of— 

*(1) the date that is 2 years after the date 
of enactment of this section; or 

*(2) the date that is 180 days after the end 
of the first calendar quarter that the aggre- 
gate on-balance sheet assets of the Corpora- 
tion, plus the outstanding principal of the 
off-balance sheet obligations of the Corpora- 
tion, equal or exceed $2,000,000,000. 

(b) RAISING CORE CAPITAL.—In carrying 
out this section, the Corporation may issue 
stock under section 8.4 and otherwise employ 
any recognized and legitimate means of rais- 
ing core capital in the power of the Corpora- 
tion under section 8.3. 

*(c) LIMITATION ON GROWTH OF TOTAL AS- 
SETS.—During the 2-year period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this section, the ag- 
gregate on-balance sheet assets of the Cor- 
poration plus the outstanding principal of 
the off-balance sheet obligations of the Cor- 
poration may not exceed $3,000,000,000 if the 
core capital of the Corporation is less than 


„d) ENFORCEMENT.—I1f the Corporation 
fails to carry out subsection (a) by the date 
required under paragraph (1) or (2) of sub- 
section (a), the Corporation may not pur- 
chase a new qualified loan or issue or guar- 
antee à new loan-backed security until the 
core capital of the Corporation is increased 
to an amount equal to or greater than 
SEC. 678. LIQUIDATION OF THE FEDERAL AGRI- 

ae, MORTGAGE CORPORA- 

Title VIII of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2279aa et seq.) (as amended by sec- 
tion 677) is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“Subtitle C—Receivership, Con- 
servatorship, and Liquidation of the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 

“SEC. 8.41. CONSERVATORSHIP; LIQUIDATION; 

RECEIVERSHIP. 


“(a) VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION.—The Cor- 
poration may voluntarily liquidate only with 
the consent of, and in accordance with a plan 
of liquidation approved by, the Farm Credit 
Administration Board. 

*(b) INVOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration Board may appoint a conservator 
or receiver for the Corporation under the cir- 
cumstances specified in section 4.12(b). 

(2) APPLICATION.—In applying section 
4.12(b) to the Corporation under paragraph 
a= 

“(A) the Corporation shall also be consid- 
ered insolvent if the Corporation is unable to 
pay its debts as they fall due 1n the ordinary 
course of business; 

B) a conservator may also be appointed 
for the Corporation if the authority of the 
Corporation to purchase qualified loans or 
issue or guarantee loan-backed securities is 
suspended; and 

“(C) a receiver may also be appointed for 
the Corporation if— 

) the authority of the Corporation to 
purchase qualified loans or issue or guaran- 
tee loan-backed securities is suspended; or 

(I) the Corporation is classified under 
section 8.35 as within level III or IV and the 
alternative actions available under subtitle 
B are not satisfactory; and 

„(i) the Farm Credit Administration de- 
termines that the appointment of a con- 
servator would not be appropriate. 
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(3) NO EFFECT ON SUPERVISORY ACTIONS.— 
The grounds for appointment of a conserva- 
tor for the Corporation under this subsection 
shall be in addition to those in section 8.37. 

( APPOINTMENT OF CONSERVATOR OR RE- 
CEIVER.— 

"(1) QUALIFICATIONS.—Notwithstanding 
section 4.12(b), if a conservator or receiver is 
appointed for the Corporation, the conserva- 
tor or receiver shall be— 

A) the Farm Credit Administration or 
any other governmental entity or employee, 
including the Farm Credit System Insurance 
Corporation; or 

(B) any person that 

(i) has no claim against, or financial in- 
terest in, the Corporation or other basis for 
a conflict of interest as the conservator or 
receiver; and 

(ii) has the financial and management ex- 
pertise necessary to direct the operations 
and affairs of the Corporation and, if nec- 
essary, to liquidate the Corporation. 

(2) COMPENSATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A conservator or re- 
ceiver for the Corporation and professional 
personnel (other than a Federal employee) 
employed to represent or assist the conserva- 
tor or receiver may be compensated for ac- 
tivities conducted as, or for, a conservator or 
receiver. 

B) LIMIT ON COMPENSATION.—Compensa- 
tion may not be provided in amounts greater 
than the compensation paid to employees of 
the Federal Government for similar services, 
except that the Farm Credit Administration 
may provide for compensation at higher 
rates that are not in excess of rates prevail- 
ing in the private sector if the Farm Credit 
Administration determines that compensa- 
tion at higher rates is necessary in order to 
recruit and retain competent personnel. 

(C) CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS.—The 
conservator or receiver may contract with 
any governmental entity, including the 
Farm Credit System Insurance Corporation, 
to make personnel, services, and facilities of 
the entity available to the conservator or re- 
ceiver on such terms and compensation ar- 
rangements as shall be mutually agreed, and 
each entity may provide the same to the 
conservator or receiver. 

"(8) EXPENSES.—A valid claim for expenses 
of the conservatorship or receivership (in- 
cluding compensation under paragraph (2)) 
and a valid claim with respect to a loan 
made under subsection (f) shall— 

A) be paid by the conservator or receiver 
from funds of the Corporation before any 
other valid claim against the Corporation; 
and 

"(B) may be secured by a lien, on such 
property of the Corporation as the conserva- 
tor or receiver may determine, that shall 
have priority over any other lien. 

*(4) LIABILITY.—If the conservator or re- 
ceiver for the Corporation is not a Federal 
entity, or an officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Government, the conservator or receiver 
shall not be personally liable for damages in 
tort or otherwise for an act or omission per- 
formed pursuant to and in the course of the 
conservatorship or receivership, unless the 
act or omission constitutes gross negligence 
or any form of intentional tortious conduct 
or criminal conduct. 

*(5) INDEMNIFICATION.—The Farm Credit 
Administration may allow indemnification 
of the conservator or receiver from the as- 
sets of the conservatorship or receivership 
on such terms as the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration considers appropriate. 

(d) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF APPOINTMENT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding sub- 
section (i)(1), not later than 30 days after a 
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conservator or receiver is appointed under 
Subsection (b), the Corporation may bring an 
action in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia for an order re- 
quiring the Farm Credit Administration 
Board to remove the conservator or receiver. 
The court shall on the merits, dismiss the 
action or direct the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion Board to remove the conservator or re- 
ceiver. 

*(2) STAY OF OTHER ACTIONS.—On the com- 
mencement of an action under paragraph (1), 
any court having jurisdiction of any other 
action or enforcement proceeding authorized 
under this Act to which the Corporation is a 
party shall stay the action or proceeding 
during the pendency of the action for re- 
moval of the conservator or receiver. 

(e) GENERAL POWERS OF CONSERVATOR OR 
RECEIVER.—The conservator or receiver for 
the Corporation shall have such powers to 
conduct the conservatorship or receivership 
as shall be provided pursuant to regulations 
adopted by the Farm Credit Administration 
Board. Such powers shall be comparable to 
the powers available to a conservator or re- 
ceiver appointed pursuant to section 4.12(b). 

**(f) BORROWINGS FOR WORKING CAPITAL.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the conservator or re- 
ceiver of the Corporation determines that it 
is likely that there will be insufficient funds 
to pay the ongoing administrative expenses 
of the conservatorship or receivership or 
that there will be insufficient liquidity to 
fund maturing obligations of the con- 
servatorship or receivership, the conservator 
or receiver may borrow funds in such 
amounts, from such sources, and at such 
rates of interest as the conservator or re- 
ceiver considers necessary or appropriate to 
meet the administrative expenses or liquid- 
ity needs of the conservatorship or receiver- 
ship. 

(2) WORKING CAPITAL FROM FARM CREDIT 
BANKS.—A Farm Credit bank may loan funds 
to the conservator or receiver for a loan au- 
thorized under paragraph (1) or, in the event 
of receivership, a Farm Credit bank may pur- 
chase assets of the Corporation. 

“(g) AGREEMENTS AGAINST INTERESTS OF 
CONSERVATOR OR RECEIVER.—No agreement 
that tends to diminish or defeat the right, 
title, or interest of the conservator or re- 
ceiver for the Corporation in any asset ac- 
quired by the conservator or receiver as con- 
servator or receiver for the Corporation shall 
be valid against the conservator or receiver 
unless the agreement— 

(1) is in writing; 

“(2) is executed by the Corporation and 
any person claiming an adverse interest 
under the agreement, including the obligor, 
contemporaneously with the acquisition of 
the asset by the Corporation; 

(3) is approved by the Board or an appro- 
priate committee of the Board, which ap- 
proval shall be reflected in the minutes of 
the Board or committee; and 

**(4) has been, continuously, from the time 
of the agreement’s execution, an official 
record of the Corporation. 

h) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.—On a deter- 
mination by the receiver for the Corporation 
that there are insufficient assets of the re- 
ceivership to pay all valid claims against the 
receivership, the receiver shall submit to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives, 
and the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry of the Senate a report on 
the financial condition of the receivership. 

**(1) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITIES.— 

(i) CORPORATION.—The charter of the Cor- 
poration shall be canceled, and the authority 
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provided to the Corporation by this title 
Shall terminate, on such date as the Farm 
Credit Administration Board determines is 
appropriate following the placement of the 
Corporation in receivership, but not later 
than the conclusion of the receivership and 
discharge of the receiver. 

*"(2) OVERSIGHT.—The Office of Secondary 
Market Oversight established under section 
8.11 shall be abolished, and section 8.11(a) 
and subtitle B shall have no force or effect, 
on such date as the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion Board determines is appropriate follow- 
ing the placement of the Corporation in re- 
ceivership, but not later than the conclusion 
of the receivership and discharge of the re- 
ceiver.". 

CHAPTER 2—REGULATORY RELIEF 
SEC. 681. COMPENSATION OF ASSOCIATION PER- 
SONNEL. 


Section 1.5(13) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2013(13)) is amended by strik- 
ing “, and the appointment and compensa- 
tion of the chief executive officer thereof.“ 
SEC. 682. 9 PRIVATE MORTGAGE INSUR- 

ANI 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1.10(a)(1) of the 
Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2018(a)(1)) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 

D) PRIVATE MORTGAGE INSURANCE.—A 
loan on which private mortgage insurance is 
obtained may exceed 85 percent of the ap- 
praised value of the real estate security to 
the extent that the loan amount in excess of 
such 85 percent is covered by the insur- 
ance.". 

(b CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
1.10(a)(1)(A) of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2018(a)(1)(A)) is amended by strik- 
ing “paragraphs (2) and (3)" and inserting 
“subparagraphs (C) and D)“. 

SEC. 683. REMOVAL OF CERTAIN BORROWER RE- 
PORTING REQUIREMENT. 

Section 1.10(a) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2018(a)) is amended by striking 
paragraph (5). 

SEC. 684. REFORM OF REGULATORY LIMITATIONS 
ON DIVIDEND, MEMBER BUSINESS, 
AND VOTING PRACTICES OF ELIGI- 
BLE  FARMER-OWNED  COOPERA- 
TIVES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3.8(a) of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2129(a) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“Any such association that has received a 
loan from a bank for cooperatives shall, 
without regard to the requirements of para- 
graphs (1) through (4), continue to be eligible 
for so long as more than 50 percent (or such 
higher percentage as is established by the 
bank board) of the voting control of the asso- 
ciation is held by farmers, producers or har- 
vesters of aquatic products, or eligible coop- 
erative associations.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
3.8(b)(1)(D) of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 
U.S.C. 2129(b)(1)(D)) is amended by striking 
“and (4) of subsection (a)" and inserting 
*and (4), or under the last sentence, of sub- 
section (a)". 

SEC. 685. REMOVAL OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENT FOR 
CERTAIN PRIVATE SECTOR 
FINANCINGS. 

Section 3.8(b)(1)(A) of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2129(b)(1)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by striking have been certified by the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration to be eligible for such" and 
inserting are eligible under the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 901 et seq.) 
for"; and 

(2) by striking loan guarantee, and" and 
inserting loan guarantee from the Adminis- 
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tration or the Bank (or a successor of the 
Administration or the Bank), and". 
SEC. 686. BORROWER STOCK. 

Section 4.3A of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
(12 U.S.C. 2154a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (f) and (g) 
as subsections (g) and (h), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing: 

(D LOANS DESIGNATED FOR SALE OR SOLD 
INTO THE SECONDARY MARKET.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2) 
and notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section, the bylaws adopted by a bank or 
association under subsection (b) may pro- 
vide— 

(A) in the case of a loan made on or after 
the date of enactment of this paragraph that 
is designated, at the time the loan is made, 
for sale into a secondary market, that no 
voting stock or participation certificate pur- 
chase requirement shall apply to the bor- 
rower for the loan; and 

B) in the case of a loan made before the 
date of enactment of this paragraph that is 
sold into à secondary market, that all out- 
standing voting stock or participation cer- 
tificates held by the borrower with respect 
to the loan shall, subject to subsection (d)(1), 
be retired. 

02) APPLICABILITY.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this section, in the case of 
a loan sold to a secondary market under title 
VII, paragraph (1) shall apply regardless of 
whether the bank or association retains a 
subordinated participation interest in a loan 
or pool of loans or contributes to a cash re- 
serve. 

(3) EXCEPTION.— 

*(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B) and notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, if a loan designated for sale 
under paragraph (1)(A) is not sold into a sec- 
ondary market during the 180-day period 
that begins on the date of the designation, 
the voting stock or participation certificate 
purchase requirement that would otherwise 
apply to the loan in the absence of a bylaw 
provision described in paragraph (1)(A) shall 
be effective. 

(B) RETIREMENT.—The bylaws adopted by 
& bank or association under subsection (b) 
may provide that if a loan described in sub- 
paragraph (A) is sold into a secondary mar- 
ket after the end of the 180-day period de- 
Scribed in the subparagraph, all outstanding 
voting stock or participation certificates 
held by the borrower with respect to the loan 
shall subject to subsection (d)1) be re- 
tired. 

SEC. 687. DISCLOSURE RELATING TO ADJUST- 
ABLE RATE LOANS. 

Section 4.13(a)(4) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2199(a)(4) is amended by in- 
serting before the semicolon at the end the 
following: , and notice to the borrower of a 
change in the interest rate applicable to the 
loan of the borrower may be made within a 
reasonable time after the effective date of an 
increase or decrease in the interest rate". 
SEC. 688. BORROWERS' RIGHTS. 

(a) DEFINITION OF LOAN.—Section 
4.14A(a)(5) of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 
U.S.C. 2202a(a)(5)) is amended— 

(1) by striking (5) LOAN.—The” and insert- 
ing the following: 

"(5) LOAN.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

B) EXCLUSION FOR LOANS DESIGNATED FOR 
SALE INTO SECONDARY MARKET.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
clause (ii), the term ‘loan’ does not include a 
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loan made on or after the date of enactment 
of this subparagraph that is designated, at 
the time the loan is made, for sale into a sec- 
ondary market. 

**(11) UNSOLD LOANS.— 

"(I IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subclause (ID, if a loan designated for sale 
under clause (1) is not sold into a secondary 
market during the 180-day period that begins 
on the date of the designation, the provisions 
of this section and sections 4.14, 4.14B, 4.14C, 
4.14D, and 4.36 that would otherwise apply to 
the loan in the absence of the exclusion de- 
scribed in clause (i) shall become effective 
with respect to the loan. 

"(II LATER SALE.—If a loan described in 
subclause (I) is sold into a secondary market 
after the end of the 180-day period described 
in subclause (I), subclause (I) shall not apply 
with respect to the loan beginning on the 
date of the sale.. 

(b) BORROWERS’ RIGHTS FOR POOLED 
LOANS.—The first sentence of section 8.9(b) 
of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 
2279aa-9(b)) is amended by inserting (as de- 
fined in section 4.14A(a)(5))" after “‘applica- 
tion for a loan". 


SEC. 689. FORMATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERV- 
ICE ENTITIES. 


Part E of title IV of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by inserting after section 
4.28 (12 U.S.C. 2214) the following: 


“SEC. 4.28A. DEFINITION OF BANK. 


“In this part, the term ‘bank’ includes 
each association operating under title I. 


SEC. 690. JOINT MANAGEMENT AGREEMENTS. 


The first sentence of section 5.17(a)(2)(A) of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 
2252(4)2(A) is amended by striking or 
management agreements”. 


SEC. 691. DISSEMINATION OF QUARTERLY RE- 
PORTS. 


Section 5.17(a)(8) of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 (12 U.S.C. 2252(a)(8)) is amended by in- 
serting after except that“ the following: 
“the requirements of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration governing the dissemination to 
stockholders of quarterly reports of System 
institutions may not be more burdensome or 
costly than the requirements applicable to 
national banks, and“. 


SEC. 692. REGULATORY REVIEW. 


(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) the Farm Credit Administration, in the 
role of the Administration as an arms-length 
safety and soundness regulator, has made 
considerable progress in reducing the regu- 
latory burden on Farm Credit System insti- 
tutions; 

(2) the efforts of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration described in paragraph (1) have re- 
sulted in cost savings for Farm Credit Sys- 
tem institutions; and 

(3) the cost savings described in paragraph 
(2) ultimately benefit the farmers, ranchers, 
agricultural cooperatives, and rural resi- 
dents of the United States. 

(b) CONTINUATION OF REGULATORY RE- 
VIEW.—The Farm Credit Administration 
shall continue the comprehensive review of 
regulations governing the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem to identify and eliminate, consistent 
with law, safety, and soundness, all regula- 
tions that are unnecessary, unduly burden- 
some or costly, or not based on law. 


SEC. 693. EXAMINATION OF FARM CREDIT SYS- 
TEM INSTITUTIONS. 


The first sentence of section 5.19(a) of the 
Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2254(a)) is 
amended by striking each year" and insert- 
ing "during each 18-month period". 
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SEC. 694. CONSERVATORSHIPS AND RECEIVER- 
SHIPS. 


(a) DEFINITIONS.—Section 5.51 of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2277a) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking paragraph (5); and 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (6) as para- 
graph (5). 

(b) GENERAL CORPORATE POWERS.—Section 
5.58 of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 
2277-7) is amended by striking paragraph (9) 
and inserting the following: 

*(9) CONSERVATOR OR RECEIVER.—The Cor- 
poration may act as a conservator or re- 
ceiver.". 

SEC. 695. FARM CREDIT INSURANCE FUND OPER- 
ATIONS. 

(a) ADJUSTMENT OF PREMIUMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 5.55(a) of the 
Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2277a-4(a)) 
is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking Until the 
aggregate of amounts in the Farm Credit In- 
surance Fund exceeds the secure base 
amount, the annual premium due from any 
insured System bank for any calendar year" 
and inserting the following: “If at the end of 
any calendar year the aggregate of amounts 
in the Farm Credit Insurance Fund does not 
exceed the secure base amount, subject to 
paragraph (2), the annual premium due from 
any insured Systeni Lank for the calendar 
year”; 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (3); and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing: 

*(2) REDUCED PREMIUMS.—The Corporation, 
in the sole discretion of the Corporation, 
may reduce by a percentage uniformly ap- 
plied to all insured System banks the annual 
premium due from each insured System bank 
during any calendar year, as determined 
under paragraph (1)."'. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Section 5.55(b) of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2277a-4(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking "Insurance Fund" each 
place it appears and inserting 'Farm Credit 
Insurance Fund"; 

(ii) by striking for the following calendar 
year”; and 

(iii) by striking subsection (a)" and in- 
serting ‘subsection (a)(1)". 

(B) Section 5.56(a) of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2277a-5(a)) is amended by 
striking section 5.55(a)(2)" each place it ap- 
pears in paragraphs (2) and (3) and inserting 
“section 5.55(a)(3)". 

(C) Section 1.12(b) (12 U.S.C. 2020(b) 1s 
amended— 

(i) in paragraph (1) by inserting (as de- 
fined in section 5.55(a)(3))" after govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans“; and 

(ii) in paragraph (3), by inserting (as so 
defined)” after ‘“government-guaranteed 
loans" each place such term appears. 

(b) ALLOCATION TO INSURED SYSTEM BANKS 
AND OTHER SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS OF EXCESS 
AMOUNTS IN THE FARM CREDIT INSURANCE 
FUND.—Section 5.55 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2277a-4) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following: 

e) ALLOCATION TO SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS 
OF EXCESS RESERVES.— 

“(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF ALLOCATED INSUR- 
ANCE RESERVES ACCOUNTS.—There is hereby 
established in the Farm Credit Insurance 
Fund an Allocated Insurance Reserves Ac- 
count— 

) for each insured System bank; and 

„B) subject to paragraph (6)(C), for all 
holders, in the aggregate, of Financial As- 
sistance Corporation stock. 
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*(2) TREATMENT.—Amounts in any Allo- 
cated Insurance Reserves Account shall be 
considered to be part of the Farm Credit In- 
surance Fund. 

(3) ANNUAL ALLOCATIONS.—If, at the end of 
any calendar year, the aggregate of the 
amounts in the Farm Credit Insurance Fund 
exceeds the average secure base amount for 
the calendar year (as calculated on an aver- 
age daily balance basis) the Corporation 
shall allocate to the Allocated Insurance Re- 
Serves Accounts the excess amount less the 
amount that the Corporation, in its sole dis- 
cretion, determines to be the sum of the esti- 
mated operating expenses and estimated in- 
surance obligations of the Corporation for 
the immediately succeeding calendar year. 

**(4) ALLOCATION FORMULA.—From the total 
amount required to be allocated at the end of 
a calendar year under paragraph (3)— 

“(A) 10 percent of the total amount shall 
be credited to the Allocated Insurance Re- 
serves Account established under paragraph 
(1XB), subject to paragraph (6)(C); and 

“(B) there shall be credited to the Allo- 
cated Insurance Reserves Account of each in- 
sured System bank an amount that bears the 
same ratio to the total amount (less any 
amount credited under subparagraph (A)) as 
the average principal outstanding for the 3- 
year period ending on the end of the calendar 
year on loans made by the bank that are in 
accrual status bears to the average principal 
outstanding for the 3-year period ending on 
the end of the calendar year on loans made 
by all insured System banks that are in ac- 
crual status (excluding, in each case, the 
guaranteed portions of government-guaran- 
teed loans described in subsection (a)1)(C)). 

**(5) USE OF FUNDS IN ALLOCATED INSURANCE 
RESERVES ACCOUNTS.—To the extent that the 
sum of the operating expenses of the Cor- 
poration and the insurance obligations of the 
Corporation for a calendar year exceeds the 
sum of operating expenses and insurance ob- 
ligations determined under paragraph (3) for 
the calendar year, the Corporation shall 
cover the expenses and obligations by— 

„ reducing each Allocated Insurance Re- 
serves Account by the same proportion; and 

"(B) expending the amounts obtained 
under subparagraph (A) before expending 
other amounts in the Fund. 

"(6 OTHER DISPOSITION OF ACCOUNT 
FUNDS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—As soon as practicable 
during each calendar year beginning more 
than 8 years after the date on which the ag- 
gregate of the amounts in the Farm Credit 
Insurance Fund exceeds the secure base 
amount, but not earlier than January 1, 2005, 
the Corporation may— 

“(i) subject to subparagraphs (D) and (F). 
pay to each insured System bank, in a man- 
ner determined by the Corporation, an 
amount equal to the lesser of— 

**(I) 20 percent of the balance in the insured 
System bank’s Allocated Insurance Reserves 
Account as of the preceding December 31; or 

(II) 20 percent of the balance in the bank's 
Allocated Insurance Reserves Account on the 
date of the payment; and 

*(11) subject to subparagraphs (C), (E), and 
(F) pay to each System bank and associa- 
tion holding Financial Assistance Corpora- 
tion stock a proportionate share, determined 
by dividing the number of shares of Finan- 
cial Assistance Corporation stock held by 
the institution by the total number of shares 
of Financial Assistance Corporation stock 
outstanding, of the lesser of— 

D 20 percent of the balance in the Allo- 
cated Insurance Reserves Account estab- 
lished under paragraph (1)(B) as of the pre- 
ceding December 31; or 
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(II) 20 percent of the balance in the Allo- 
cated Insurance Reserves Account estab- 
lished under paragraph (1)(B) on the date of 
the payment. 

"(B) AUTHORITY TO ELIMINATE OR REDUCE 
PAYMENTS.—The Corporation may eliminate 
or reduce payments during a calendar year 
under subparagraph (A) if the Corporation 
determines, in its sole discretion, that the 
payments, or other circumstances that 
might require use of the Farm Credit Insur- 
ance Fund, could cause the amount in the 
Farm Credit Insurance Fund during the cal- 
endar year to be less than the secure base 
amount. 

**(C) REIMBURSEMENT FOR FINANCIAL ASSIST- 
ANCE CORPORATION STOCK.— 

“(1) SUFFICIENT FUNDING.—Notwithstanding 
paragraph (4)(A), on provision by the Cor- 
poration for the accumulation in the Ac- 
count established under paragraph (1)(B) of 
funds in an amount equal to $56,000,000 (in 
addition to the amounts described in sub- 
paragraph (F)(ii), the Corporation shall not 
allocate any further funds to the Account ex- 
cept to replenish the Account if funds are di- 
minished below $56,000,000 by the Corpora- 
tion under paragraph (5). 

**(11) WIND DOWN AND TERMINATION.— 

"(I FINAL DISBURSEMENTS.—On disburse- 
ment of $53,000,000 (in addition to the 
amounts described in subparagraph (F)(ii)) 
from the Allocated Insurance Reserves Ac- 
count, the Corporation shall disburse the re- 
maining amounts in the Account, as deter- 
mined under subparagraph (A)(ii) without 
regard to the percentage limitations in sub- 
clauses (I) and (II) of subparagraph (A)(ii). 

(I) TERMINATION OF ACCOUNT.—On dis- 
bursement of $56,000,000 (in addition to the 
amounts described in subparagraph (F)(ii)) 
from the Allocated Insurance Reserves Ac- 
count, the Corporation shall close the Ac- 
count established under paragraph (1)(B) and 
transfer any remaining funds in the Account 
to the remaining Allocated Insurance Re- 
serves Accounts in accordance with para- 
graph (4)(B) for the calendar year in which 
the transfer occurs. 

D) DISTRIBUTION OF PAYMENTS RE- 
CEIVED.—Not later than 60 days after receipt 
of a payment made under subparagraph 
(A)1) each insured System bank, in con- 
Sultation with affiliated associations of the 
insured System bank, and taking into ac- 
count the direct or indirect payment of in- 
surance premiums by the associations, shall 
develop and implement an equitable plan to 
distribute payments received under subpara- 
graph (A)i) among the bank and associa- 
tions of the bank. 

(E) EXCEPTION FOR PREVIOUSLY REIM- 
BURSED ASSOCIATIONS.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii), in any Farm Credit dis- 
trict in which the funding bank has reim- 
bursed 1 or more affiliated associations of 
the bank for the previously unreimbursed 
portion of the Financial Assistance Corpora- 
tion stock held by the associations, the fund- 
ing bank shall be deemed to be the holder of 
the shares of Financial Assistance Corpora- 
tion stock for which the funding bank has 
provided the reimbursement. 

"(F) INITIAL PAYMENT.—Notwithstanding 
subparagraph (A), the initial payment made 
to each payee under subparagraph (A) shall 
be in such amount determined by the Cor- 
poration to be equal to the sum of— 

“(i) the total of the amounts that would 
have been paid if payments under subpara- 
graph (A) had been authorized to begin, 
under the same terms and conditions, in the 
first calendar year beginning more than 5 
years after the date on which the aggregate 
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of the amounts in the Farm Credit Insurance 
Fund exceeds the secure base amount, and to 
continue through the 2 immediately subse- 
quent years; 

*(ii) interest earned on any amounts that 
would have been paid as described in clause 
(i) from the date on which the payments 
would have been paid as described in clause 
(1); and 

(i) the payment to be made in the initial 
year described in subparagraph (A), based on 
the amount in each Account after subtract- 
ing the amounts to be paid under clauses (1) 
and (ii).” 

(c) ‘TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—Section 
5.55(d) of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 
U.S.C. 2277a-4(d)) is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking ‘‘subsections (a) and (c)“ 
and inserting “subsections (a), (c), and (e)“; 
and 

(B) by striking a Farm Credit Bank” and 
inserting an insured System bank”; and 

(2) in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), by strik- 
ing Farm Credit Bank" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting insured System bank 
SEC. 696. EXAMINATIONS BY THE FARM CREDIT 

SYSTEM INSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Section 5.59(b)(1)(A) of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2277a-8(b)(1)(A)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this Act, 
on cancellation of the charter of a System 
institution, the Corporation shall have au- 
thority to examine the system institution in 
receivership. An examination shall be per- 
formed at such intervals as the Corporation 
Shall determine.". 

SEC. 697. POWERS WITH RESPECT TO TROUBLED 
INSURED SYSTEM BANKS. 


(a)  LEAST-COST RESOLUTION.—Section 
5.61(a)(3) of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 
U.S.C. 22T7a-10(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraph (B) as 
subparagraph (F); and 

(2) by striking subparagraph (A) and in- 
serting the following: 

“(A) LEAST-COST RESOLUTION.—Assistance 
may not be provided to an insured System 
bank under this subsection unless the means 
of providing the assistance is the least costly 
means of providing the assistance by the 
Farm Credit Insurance Fund of all possible 
alternatives available to the Corporation, in- 
cluding liquidation of the bank (including 
paying the insured obligations issued on be- 
half of the bank). Before making a least-cost 
determination under this subparagraph, the 
Corporation shall accord such other insured 
System banks as the Corporation determines 
to be appropriate the opportunity to submit 
information relating to the determination. 

"(B) DETERMINING LEAST COSTLY  AP- 
PROACH.—In determining the least costly al- 
ternative under subparagraph (A), the Cor- 
poration shall— 

"(1) evaluate alternatives on a present- 
value basis, using a reasonable discount rate; 

"(11) document the evaluation and the as- 
sumptions on which the evaluation is based; 
and 

(111) retain the documentation for not less 
than 5 years. 

(0) TIME OF DETERMINATION.— 

"(1) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the determination of the costs of 
providing any assistance under any provision 
of this section with respect to any insured 
System bank shall be made as of the date on 
which the Corporation makes the determina- 
tion to provide the assistance to the institu- 
tion under this section. 

(i) RULE FOR LIQUIDATIONS.—For purposes 
of this subsection, the determination of the 
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costs of liquidation of any insured System 
bank shall be made as of the earliest of— 

(J) the date on which a conservator is ap- 
pointed for the insured System bank; 

(II) the date on which a receiver is ap- 
pointed for the insured System bank; or 

(III) the date on which the Corporation 
makes any determination to provide any as- 
sistance under this section with respect to 
the insured System bank. 

"(D) RULE FOR STAND-ALONE ASSISTANCE.— 
Before providing any assistance under para- 
graph (1), the Corporation shall evaluate the 
adequacy of managerial resources of the in- 
sured System bank. The continued service of 
any director or senior ranking officer who 
serves in a policymaking role for the assisted 
insured System bank, as determined by the 
Corporation, shall be subject to approval by 
the Corporation as a condition of assistance. 

(E) DISCRETIONARY DETERMINATIONS.—Any 
determination that the Corporation makes 
under this paragraph shall be in the sole dis- 
cretion of the Corporation.". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
5.61(4) of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 (12 
U.S.C. 2277a-10(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking “IN GEN- 
ERAL.—"’ and inserting “STAND-ALONE ASSIST- 
ANcE.— ; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking “ENUMERATED POWERS.—” 
and inserting ‘FACILITATION OF MERGERS OR 
CONSOLIDATION.—''; and 

(B) in subparagraph (A) by striking Fa- 
CILITATION OF MERGERS OR CONSOLIDATION.—'' 
and inserting “IN GENERAL. 

SEC. 698. OVERSIGHT AND REGULATORY AC- 
TIONS BY THE FARM CREDIT SYS- 
TEM INSURANCE CORPORATION. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1971 is amended by 
inserting after section 5.61 (12 U.S.C. 2279a- 
10) the following: 

“SEC. 5.61A. OVERSIGHT ACTIONS BY THE COR- 
PORATION. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—In this section, the term 
‘institution’ means— 

(i) an insured System bank; and 

"(2) a production credit association or 
other association making loans under sec- 
tion 7.6 with a direct loan payable to the 
funding bank of the association that com- 
prises 20 percent or more of the funding 
bank's total loan volume net of nonaccrual 
loans. 

(b) CONSULTATION REGARDING PARTICIPA- 
TION OF UNDERCAPITALIZED BANKS N 
ISSUANCE OF INSURED OBLIGATIONS.—The 
Farm Credit Administration shall consult 
with the Corporation prior to approving an 
insured obligation that is to be issued by or 
on behalf of, or participated in by, any in- 
sured System bank that fails to meet the 
minimum level for any capital requirement 
established by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for the bank. 

( CONSULTATION REGARDING APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR MERGERS AND RESTRUCTURINGS.— 

“(1) CORPORATION TO RECEIVE COPY OF 
TRANSACTION APPLICATIONS.—On receiving an 
application for a merger or restructuring of 
an institution, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion shall forward a copy of the application 
to the Corporation. 

2) CONSULTATION REQUIRED.—If the pro- 
posed merger or restructuring involves an in- 
stitution that fails to meet the minimum 
level for any capital requirement established 
by the Farm Credit Administration applica- 
ble to the institution, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration shall allow 30 days within 
which the Corporation may submit the views 
and recommendations of the Corporation, in- 
cluding any conditions for approval. In de- 
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termining whether to approve or disapprove 

any proposed merger or restructuring, the 

Farm Credit Administration shall give due 

consideration to the views and recommenda- 

tions of the Corporation. 

“SEC. 5.61B. AUTHORITY TO REGULATE GOLDEN 
PARACHUTE AND INDEMNIFICATION 
PAYMENTS. 

a) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

“(1) GOLDEN PARACHUTE PAYMENT.—The 
term ‘golden parachute payment 

(A) means a payment (or any agreement 
to make a payment) in the nature of com- 
pensation for the benefit of any institution- 
related party under an obligation of any 
Farm Credit System institution that— 

(J) is contingent on the termination of the 
party’s relationship with the institution; and 

“(ii) is received on or after the date on 
which— 

“(I) the institution is insolvent; 

(IJ) a conservator or receiver is appointed 
for the institution; 

* (III) the institution has been assigned by 
the Farm Credit Administration a composite 
CAMEL rating of 4 or 5 under the Farm Cred- 
it Administration Rating System, or an 
equivalent rating; or 

IV) the Corporation otherwise deter- 
mines that the institution is in a troubled 
condition (as defined in regulations issued by 
the Corporation); and 

*(B) includes a payment that would be a 
golden parachute payment but for the fact 
that the payment was made before the date 
referred to in subparagraph (A)(ii) if the pay- 
ment was made in contemplation of the oc- 
currence of an event described in any sub- 
clause of subparagraph (A); but 

(O) does not include 

a payment made under a retirement 
plan that is qualified (or is intended to be 
qualified) under section 401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 or other nondiscrim- 
inatory benefit plan; 

(Ii) a payment made under a bona fide 
supplemental executive retirement plan, de- 
ferred compensation plan, or other arrange- 
ment that the Corporation determines, by 
regulation or order, to be permissible; or 

“(iii) a payment made by reason of the 
death or disability of an institution-related 


party. 

(2) INDEMNIFICATION PAYMENT.—The term 
‘indemnification payment’ means a payment 
(or any agreement to make a payment) by 
any Farm Credit System institution for the 
benefit of any person who is or was an insti- 
tution-related party, to pay or reimburse the 
person for any liability or legal expense with 
regard to any administrative proceeding or 
civil action instituted by the Farm Credit 
Administration that results in a final order 
under which the person— 

“(A) is assessed a civil money penalty; or 

*(B) is removed or prohibited from partici- 
pating in the conduct of the affairs of the in- 
stitution. 

"(3)  INSTITUTION-RELATED PARTY.—The 
term 'institution-related party’ means— 

“(A) a director, officer, employee, or agent 
for a Farm Credit System institution or any 
conservator or receiver of such an institu- 
tion; 

“(B) a stockholder (other than another 
Farm Credit System institution), consult- 
ant, joint venture partner, or any other per- 
son determined by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to be a participant in the conduct of 
the affairs of a Farm Credit System institu- 
tion; and 

(C) an independent contractor (including 
any attorney, appraiser, or accountant) that 
knowingly or recklessly participates in any 
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violation of any law or regulation, any 
breach of fiduciary duty, or any unsafe or 
unsound practice that caused or is likely to 
cause more than a minimal financial loss to, 
or a significant adverse effect on, the Farm 
Credit System institution. 

"(4) LIABILITY OR LEGAL EXPENSE.—The 
term 'liability or legal expense' means— 

(A) a legal or other professional expense 
incurred in connection with any claim, pro- 
ceeding, or action; 

B) the amount of, and any cost incurred 
in connection with, any settlement of any 
claim, proceeding, or action; and 

*(C) the amount of, and any cost incurred 
in connection with, any judgment or penalty 
imposed with respect to any claim, proceed- 
ing, or action. 

"(5 PAYMENT.—The 
means— 

A) a direct or indirect transfer of any 
funds or any asset; and 

B) any segregation of any funds or assets 
for the purpose of making, or under an agree- 
ment to make, any payment after the date 
on which the funds or assets are segregated, 
without regard to whether the obligation to 
make the payment is contingent on— 

) the determination, after that date, of 
the liability for the payment of the amount; 
or 


term  'payment' 


“(ii) the liquidation, after that date, of the 
amount of the payment. 

(b) PROHIBITION.—The Corporation may 
prohibit or limit, by regulation or order, any 
golden parachute payment or indemnifica- 
tion payment by a Farm Credit System in- 
stitution (including any conservator or re- 
ceiver of the Federal Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation) in troubled condition (as de- 
fined in regulations issued by the Corpora- 
tion). 

*(c) FACTORS TO BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT.— 
The Corporation shall prescribe, by regula- 
tion, the factors to be considered by the Cor- 
poration in taking any action under sub- 
section (b). The factors may include— 

“(1) whether there is a reasonable basis to 
believe that an institution-related party has 
committed any fraudulent act or omission, 
breach of trust or fiduciary duty, or insider 
abuse with regard to the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem institution involved that has had a ma- 
teríal effect on the financial condition of the 
institution; 

*(2) whether there is a reasonable basis to 
believe that the institution-related party is 
substantially responsible for the insolvency 
of the Farm Credit System institution, the 
appointment of a conservator or receiver for 
the institution, or the institution's troubled 
condition (as defined in regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Corporation); 

“(3) whether there is a reasonable basis to 
believe that the institution-related party has 
materially violated any applicable law or 
regulation that has had a material effect on 
the financial condition of the institution; 

“(4) whether there is a reasonable basis to 
believe that the institution-related party has 
violated or conspired to violate— 

“(A) section 215, 657, 1006, 1014, or 1344 of 
title 18, United States Code; or 

(B) section 1341 or 1343 of title 18, United 
States Code, affecting a Farm Credit System 
institution; 

5) whether the institution-related party 
was in a position of managerial or fiduciary 
responsibility; and 

(6) the length of time that the party was 
related to the Farm Credit System institu- 
tion and the degree to which— 

“(A) the payment reasonably reflects com- 
pensation earned over the period of employ- 
ment; and 
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) the compensation represents a reason- 
able payment for services rendered. 

"(d) CERTAIN PAYMENTS PROHIBITED.—No 
Farm Credit System institution may prepay 
the salary or any liability or legal expense of 
any institution-related party if the payment 
is made— 

(i) in contemplation of the insolvency of 
the institution or after the commission of an 
act of insolvency; and 

*(2) with a view to, or with the result of— 

*(A) preventing the proper application of 
the assets of the institution to creditors; or 

) preferring 1 creditor over another 
creditor. 

*(e) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in 
this section— 

(i) prohibits any Farm Credit System in- 
stitution from purchasing any commercial 
insurance policy or fidelity bond, so long as 
the insurance policy or bond does not cover 
any legal or liability expense of an institu- 
tion described in subsection (a)(2); or 

*(2) limits the powers, functions, or re- 
sponsibilities of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

SEC. 699. FARM CREDIT SYSTEM INSURANCE 
CORPORATION BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 5.53 of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 (12 U.S.C. 2277a-2) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 5.53. BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Corporation 
shall be managed by a Board of Directors 
that shall consist of the members of the 
Farm Credit Administration Board. 

“(b) CHAIRMAN.—The Board of Directors 
shall be chaired by any Board member other 
than the Chairman of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration Board. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking Chairperson. 
Board of Directors of the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem Insurance Corporation.“. 

(2) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking Members. 
Board of Directors of the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem Insurance Corporation.“. 

SEC. 699A. LIABILITY FOR MAKING CRIMINAL RE- 
FERRALS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Any institution of the 
Farm Credit System, or any director, officer, 
employee, or agent of a Farm Credit System 
institution, that discloses to a Government 
authority information proffered in good faith 
that may be relevant to a possible violation 
of any law or regulation shall not be liable 
to any person under any law of the United 
States or any State— 

(1) for the disclosure; or 

(2) for any failure to notify the person in- 
volved in the possible violation. 

(b) No PROHIBITION ON DISCLOSURE.—Any 
institution of the Farm Credit System, or 
any director, officer, employee, or agent of a 
Farm Credit System institution, may dis- 
close information to a Government author- 
ity that may be relevant to a possible viola- 
tion of any law or regulation. 

TITLE VII—RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Subtitle A—Amendments to the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 

1990 

CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 701. RURAL INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2310(c)1) of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 2007(c)(1)) is amended by 
striking ':1996" and inserting ‘‘2002’’. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The first sentence of section 2313(d) of the 
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Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 2007c) is amended by 
striking ''$10,000,000' and all that follows 
through 19986“ and inserting ':$4,700,000 for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002". 

SEC. 702. VASE AND WASTE FACILITY FINANC- 


Section 2322 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
1926-1) is repealed. 

SEC. 703. RURAL WASTEWATER CIRCUIT RIDER 
PROGRAM. 


Section 2324 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 7 U.S.C. 1926 note) is repealed. 

SEC. 704. TELEMEDICINE AND DISTANCE LEARN- 

ING SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS. 

Chapter 1 of subtitle D of title XXIII of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 950aaa et seq.) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“CHAPTER 1—TELEMEDICINE AND DIS- 
TANCE LEARNING SERVICES IN RURAL 
AREAS 

“SEC. 2331. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of the financing programs es- 
tablished under this chapter is to encourage 
and improve telemedicine services and dis- 
tance learning services in rural areas 
through the use of telecommunications, 
computer networks, and related advanced 
technologies by students, teachers, medical 
professionals, and rural residents. 

“SEC, 2332. DEFINITIONS. 

“In this chapter: 

(1) CONSTRUCT.—The term ‘construct’ 
means to construct, acquire, install, im- 
prove, or extend a facility or system. 

(2) COST OF MONEY LOAN.—The term ‘cost 
of money loan’ means a loan made under this 
chapter bearing interest at a rate equal to 
the then current cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of loans of similar maturity. 

3) SECRETARY.—The term ‘Secretary’ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“SEC. 2333. TELEMEDICINE AND DISTANCE 

LEARNING SERVICES IN RURAL 


(a) SERVICES TO RURAL AREAS.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to provide financial as- 
sistance for the purpose of financing the con- 
struction of facilities and systems to provide 
telemedicine services and distance learning 
services to persons and entities in rural 


areas. 

**(b) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Financial assistance 
Shall consist of grants or cost of money 
loans, or both. 

(2) FORM.—The Secretary shall determine 
the portion of the financial assistance pro- 
vided to a recipient that consists of grants 
and that consists of cost of money loans so 
as to result in the maximum feasible repay- 
ment to the Federal Government of the fi- 
nancial assistance, based on the ability to 
repay of the recipient and full utilization of 
funds made available to carry out this chap- 
ter. 

(e) RECIPIENTS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may pro- 
vide financial assistance under this chapter 
to— 

“(A) entities using telemedicine services or 
distance learning services, or both; and 

B) entities providing or proposing to pro- 
vide telemedicine service or distance learn- 
ing service, or both, to other persons at rates 
reflecting the benefit of the financial assist- 
ance. 

(2) ELECTRIC OR TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOR- 
ROWERS.— 

"(A) LOANS TO BORROWERS.—Subject to 
subparagraph (B), the Secretary may provide 
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& cost of money loan under this chapter to a 
borrower of an electric or telecommuni- 
cations loan under the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 901 et seq.). A borrower 
receiving a cost of money loan under this 
paragraph shall— 

(i) make the funds provided available to 
entities that qualify under paragraph (1) for 
projects satisfying the requirements of this 
chapter; 

(i) use the funds provided to acquire, in- 
stall, improve, or extend a system for the 
purposes of this chapter; or 

(111) use the funds provided to install, im- 
prove, or extend a facility for the purposes of 
this chapter. 

(B) LIMITATIONS.—A borrower of an elec- 
tric or telecommunications loan under the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936 shall— 

“(i) make a system or facility funded under 
subparagraph (A) available to entities that 
qualify under paragraph (1); and 

(ii) neither retain from the proceeds of a 
loan provided under subparagraph (A), nor 
assess a qualifying entity under paragraph 
(1), any amount except as may be required to 
pay the actual costs incurred in administer- 
ing the loan funds or making the system or 
facility available. 

“(3) ASSISTANCE TO PROVIDE OR IMPROVE 
SERVICES.—Financial assistance may be pro- 
vided under this chapter for a facility re- 
gardless of the location of the facility if the 
Secretary determines that the assistance is 
necessary to provide or improve telemedi- 
cine services or distance learning services in 
a rural area. 

*(d) PRIORITY.—The Secretary shall estab- 
lish procedures to prioritize financial assist- 
ance provided under this chapter consider- 
ing— 

“(1) the need for the assistance in the af- 
fected rural area; 

2) the financial need of the applicant; 

* (3) the population sparsity of the affected 
rural area; 

*(4) the local involvement in the project 
serving the affected rural area; 

(5) geographic diversity among the recipi- 
ents of financial assistance; 

*(6) the utilization of the telecommuni- 
cations facilities of the existing tele- 
communications provider; 

7) the portion of total project financing 
provided by the applicant from the funds of 
the applicant; 

*(8) the portion of project financing pro- 
vided by the applicant with funds obtained 
from non-Federal sources; 

*(9) the joint utilization of facilities fi- 
nanced by other financial assistance; 

*(10) the coordination of the proposed 
project with regional projects or networks; 

(II) service to the widest practical num- 
ber of persons within the general geographic 
area covered by the financial assistance; 

*(12) conformity with the State strategic 
plan as prepared under section 381D of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act; and 

*(13) other factors determined appropriate 
by the Secretary. 

(e) MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF ASSISTANCE TO 
INDIVIDUAL RECIPIENTS.—The Secretary may 
establish the maximum amount of financial 
assistance to be made available to an indi- 
vidual recipient for each fiscal year under 
this chapter by publishing notice in the Fed- 
eral Register. The notice shall be published 
not more than 45 days after funds are made 
available to carry out this chapter during a 
fiscal year. 

*(f) USE OF FUNDS.—Financial assistance 
"obi under this chapter shall be used 
or 
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“(1) the development and acquisition of in- 
structional programming; 

*(2) the development and acquisition, 
through lease or purchase, of computer hard- 
ware and software, audio and visual equip- 
ment, computer network components, tele- 
communications terminal equipment, tele- 
communications transmission facilities, 
data terminal equipment, or interactive 
video equipment, and other facilities that 
would further telemedicine services or dis- 
tance learning services, or both; 

*(3) providing technical assistance and in- 
struction for the development or use of the 
programming, equipment, or facilities re- 
ferred to in paragraphs (1) and (2); or 

*(4) other uses that are consistent with 

this chapter, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 
*(g) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.—Notwith- 
standing subsection (f) financial assistance 
provided under this chapter shall not be used 
for paying salaries of employees or adminis- 
trative expenses. 

"(h) EXPEDITING COORDINATED TELEPHONE 
LOANS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may es- 
tablish and carry out procedures to ensure 
that expedited consideration and determina- 
tion is given to applications for loans and ad- 
vances of funds submitted by local exchange 
carriers under this chapter and the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 901 et 
Seq.) to enable the exchange carriers to pro- 
vide advanced telecommunications services 
in rural areas in conjunction with any other 
projects carried out under this chapter. 

02) DEADLINE IMPOSED ON SECRETARY.—Not 
later than 45 days after the receipt of a com- 
pleted application for an expedited telephone 
loan under paragraph (1), the Secretary shall 
respond to the application. The Secretary 
shall notify the applicant in writing of the 
decision of the Secretary regarding each ex- 
pedited loan application. 

**(1) NOTIFICATION OF LOCAL EXCHANGE CAR- 
RIER.— 

(1) APPLICANTS.—Each applicant for a 
grant for a telemedicine or distance learning 
project established under this chapter shall 
notify the appropriate local telephone ex- 
change carrier regarding the application 
filed with the Secretary for the grant. 

2) SECRETARY.—The Secretary shall— 

**(A) publish notice of applications received 
for grants under this chapter for telemedi- 
cine or distance learning projects; and 

B) make the applications available for 
inspection. 

*SEC. 2334. ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) NONDUPLICATION.—The Secretary shall 
ensure that facilities constructed using fi- 
nancial assistance provided under this chap- 
ter do not duplicate adequate established 
telemedicine services or distance learning 
services. 

(b) LOAN MATURITY.—The maturities of 
cost of money loans shall be determined by 
the Secretary, based on the useful life of the 
facility being financed, except that the loan 
shall not be for a period of more than 10 


years. 

*(c) LOAN SECURITY AND FEASIBILITY.—The 
Secretary shall make a cost of money loan 
only after determining that the security for 
the loan is reasonably adequate and that the 
loan will be repaid within the period of the 
loan. 

d) ENCOURAGING CONSORTIA.—The Sec- 
retary shall encourage the development of 
consortia to provide telemedicine services or 
distance learning services, or both, through 
telecommunications in rural areas served by 
a telecommunications provider. 
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(e) COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES.— 
The Secretary shall cooperate, to the extent 
practicable, with other Federal and State 
agencies with similar grant or loan programs 
to pool resources for funding meritorious 
proposals in rural areas. 

"(f) INFORMATIONAL EFFORTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish and implement proce- 
dures to carry out informational efforts to 
advise potential end users located in rural 
areas of each State about the program au- 
thorized by this chapter. 

“SEC. 2335. REGULATIONS. 

“Not later than 180 days after the effective 
date of the Agricultural Reform and Im- 
provement Act of 1996, the Secretary shall 
issue regulations to carry out this chapter. 
“SEC. 2335A. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS. 


“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this chapter $100,000,000 for each 
of fiscal years 1996 through 2002. 

SEC. 705. LIMITATION ON AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR RURAL TECH- 
NOLOGY GRANTS. 

Section 2347 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 104 Stat. 4034) is amended— 

(1) by striking (a) IN GENERAL.—”’; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 

SEC. 706. MONITORING THE ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF RURAL AMERICA. 

Section 2382 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 13 U.S.C. 141 note) is repealed. 

SEC. 707. ANALYSIS BY OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT. 


Section 2385 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 7 U.S.C. 950aaa—4 note) is repealed. 
SEC. 708. RURAL HEALTH INFRASTRUCTURE IM- 

PROVEMENT. 


Section 2391 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 7 U.S.C. 2662 note) is repealed. 

SEC. 709. CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE. 

Section 2392 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 104 Stat. 4057) is repealed. 


CHAPTER  2—ALTERNATIVE AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH AND  COMMER- 
CIALIZATION 

SEC. 721. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1657(c) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5901(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraphs (3) and (4); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (5) as para- 
graph (3); 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (6) through 
(12) as paragraphs (7) through (13), respec- 
tively; and 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (3) (as re- 
designated by paragraph (2)) the following: 

*(4) CORPORATE BOARD.—The term ‘Cor- 
porate Board’ means the Board of Directors 
of the Corporation described in section 1659. 

**(5) CORPORATION.—The term ‘Corporation’ 
means the Alternative Agricultural Research 
and Commercialization Corporation estab- 
lished under section 1658. 

**(6) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.—The term ‘Exec- 
utive Director’ means the Executive Director 
of the Corporation appointed under section 
1659(d)(2).". 

SEC. 722. ALTERNATIVE AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AND COMMERCIALIZATION 
CORPORATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1658 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (7 U.S.C. 5902) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
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“SEC. 1658. ALTERNATIVE AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AND COMMERCIALIZATION 
CORPORATION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—To carry out this 
subtitle, there is created a body corporate to 
be known as the Alternative Agricultural 
Research and Commercialization Corpora- 
tion, which shall be an agency of the United 
States, within the Department of Agri- 
culture, subject to the general supervision 
and direction of the Secretary, except as spe- 
cifically provided for in this subtitle. 

"(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the Cor- 
poration is to— 

(Ii) expedite the development and market 
penetration of industrial, nonfood, nonfeed 
products from agricultural and forestry ma- 
terials; and 

*(2) assist the private sector in bridging 
the gap between research results and the 
commercialization of the research. 

"(c) PLACE OF INCORPORATION.—The Cor- 
poration shall be located in the District of 
Columbia. 

"(d) CENTRAL OFFICE.—The Secretary shall 
provide facilities for the principal office of 
the Corporation within the Washington, D.C. 
metropolitan area. 

*(e) WHOLLY-OWNED GOVERNMENT CORPORA- 
TION.—The Corporation shall be considered a 
wholly-owned government corporation for 
purposes of chapter 91 of title 31, United 
States Code. 

“(f) GENERAL POWERS.—In addition to any 
other powers granted to the Corporation 
under this subtitle, the Corporation— 

(Ii) shall have succession in its corporate 
name; 

02) may adopt, alter, and rescind any 
bylaw and adopt and alter a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

"(3) may enter into any agreement or con- 
tract with a person or private or govern- 
mental agency, except that the Corporation 
shall not provide any financial assistance 
unless specifically authorized under this sub- 
title; 

*(4) may lease, purchase, accept a gift or 
donation of, or otherwise acquire, use, own, 
hold, improve, or otherwise deal in or with, 
and sell, convey, mortgage, pledge, lease, ex- 
change, or otherwise dispose of, any prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, or any interest 
in property, as the Corporation considers 
necessary in the transaction of the business 
of the Corporation, except that this para- 
graph shall not provide authority for carry- 
ing out a program of real estate investment; 

*(5) may sue and be sued in the corporate 
name of the Corporation, except that— 

"(A) no attachment, injunction, garnish- 
ment, or similar process shall be issued 
against the Corporation or property of the 
Corporation; and 

(B) exclusive original jurisdiction shall 
reside in the district courts of the United 
States, but the Corporation may intervene in 
any court in any suit, action, or proceeding 
in which the Corporation has an interest; 

“(6) may independently retain legal rep- 
resentation; 

"(7) may provide for and designate such 
committees, and the functions of the com- 
mittees, as the Corporate Board considers 
necessary or desirable, 

"(8) may indemnify the Executive Director 
and other officers of the Corporation, as the 
Corporate Board considers necessary and de- 
sirable, except that the Executive Director 
and officers shall not be indemnified for an 
act outside the scope of employment; 

"(9) may, with the consent of any board, 
commission, independent establishment, or 
executive department of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including any field service, use infor- 
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mation, services, facilities, officials, and em- 
ployees in carrying out this subtitle, and pay 
for the use, which payments shall be credited 
to the applicable appropriation that incurred 
the expense; 

"(10) may obtain the services and fix the 
compensation of any consultant and other- 
wise procure temporary and intermittent 
services under section 3109(b) of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(11) may use the United States mails on 
the same terms and conditions as the Execu- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government; 

*(12) shall have the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of the United States with respect 
to the right to priority of payment with re- 
spect to debts due from bankrupt, insolvent, 
or deceased creditors; 

(13) may collect or compromise any obli- 
gations assigned to or held by the Corpora- 
tion, including any legal or equitable rights 
accruing to the Corporation; 

**(14) shall determine the character of, and 
necessity for, obligations and expenditures of 
the Corporation and the manner in which the 
obligations and expenditures shall be in- 
curred, allowed, and paid, subject to provi- 
sions of law specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations; 

(15) may make final and conclusive settle- 
ment and adjustment of any claim by or 
against the Corporation or a fiscal officer of 
the Corporation; 

(16) may sell assets, loans, and equity in- 
terests acquired in connection with the fi- 
nancing of projects funded by the Corpora- 
tion; and 

(17) may exercise all other lawful powers 
necessarily or reasonably related to the es- 
tablishment of the Corporation to carry out 
this subtitle and the powers, purposes, func- 
tions, duties, and authorized activities of the 
Corporation. 

"(g) SPECIFIC POWERS.—To carry out this 
subtitle, the Corporation shall have the au- 
thority to— 

(i) make grants to, and enter into cooper- 
ative agreements and contracts with, eligi- 
ble applicants for research, development, and 
demonstration projects in accordance with 
section 1660; 

(2) make loans and interest subsidy pay- 
ments and invest venture capital in accord- 
ance with section 1661; 

(3) collect and disseminate information 
concerning State, regional, and local com- 
mercialization projects; 

“(4) search for new nonfood, nonfeed prod- 
ucts that may be produced from agricultural 
commodities and for processes to produce 
the products; 

(5) administer, maintain, and dispense 
funds from the Alternative Agricultural Re- 
search and Commercialization Revolving 
Fund to facilitate the conduct of activities 
under this subtitle; and 

*(6) engage in other activities incident to 
carrying out the functions of the Corpora- 
tion.“. 

(b) WHOLLY OWNED GOVERNMENT CORPORA- 
TION.—Section 9101(3) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraph (N) (re- 
lating to the Uranium Enrichment Corpora- 
tion) as subparagraph (O); and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(P) the Alternative Agricultural Research 
and Commercialization Corporation.". 

(c) CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.—Section 
211(b)(5) of the Department of Agriculture 
Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 
6911(b(5) is amended by striking Alter- 
native Agricultural Research and Commer- 
cialization Board” and inserting Corporate 
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Board of the Alternative Agricultural Re- 

search and Commercialization Corporation". 

SEC. 723. BOARD OF DIRECTORS, EMPLOYEES, 
AND FACILITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1659 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (7 U.S.C. 5903) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SEC. 1659. BOARD OF DIRECTORS, EMPLOYEES, 
AND FACILITIES. 

*(a) IN GENERAL.—The powers of the Cor- 
poration shall] be vested in a Corporate 
Board. 

*(b) MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATE BOARD.— 
The Corporate Board shall consist of 10 mem- 
bers as follows: 

*(1) The Under Secretary of Agriculture 
for Rural Economic and Community Devel- 
opment. 

2) The Under Secretary of Agriculture 
for Research, Education, and Economics. 

**(3) 4 members appointed by the Secretary, 
of whom— 

(A) at least 1 member shall be a rep- 
resentative of the leading scientific dis- 
ciplines relevant to the activities of the Cor- 
poration; 

B) at least 1 member shall be a producer 
or processor of agricultural commodities; 
and 

„(O) at least 1 member shall be a person 
who is privately engaged in the commer- 
cialization of new nonfood, nonfeed products 
from agricultural commodities. 

**(4) 2 members appointed by the Secretary 
who— 

H(A) have expertise in areas of applied re- 
search relating to the development or com- 
mercialization of new nonfood, nonfeed prod- 
ucts; and 

B) shall be appointed from a group of at 
least 4 individuals nominated by the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation if the 
nominations are made within 60 days after 
the date a vacancy occurs. 

**(5) 2 members appointed by the Secretary 
who— 

“(A) have expertise in financial and mana- 
gerial matters; and 

„B) shall be appointed from a group of at 
least 4 individuals nominated by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce if the nominations are 
made within 60 days after the date a vacancy 
occurs. 

*(c) RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CORPORATE 
BOARD.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—The Corporate Board 
shall— 

*(A) be responsible for the general super- 
vision of the Corporation and Regional Cen- 
ters established under section 1663; 

B) determine (in consultation with Re- 
gional Centers) high priority commercializa- 
tion areas to receive assistance under sec- 
tion 1663; 

(C) review any grant, contract, or cooper- 
ative agreement to be made or entered into 
by the Corporation under section 1660 and 
any financial assistance to be provided under 
section 1661; 

D) make the final decision, by majority 
vote, on whether and how to provide assist- 
ance to an applicant; and 

(E) using the results of the hearings and 
other information and data collected under 
paragraph (2), develop and establish a budget 
plan and a long-term operating plan to carry 
out this subtitle. 

(2) AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall va- 
cate and remand to the Board for reconsider- 
ation any decision made pursuant to para- 
graph (1)(D) if the Secretary determines that 
there has been a violation of subsection (j), 
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or any conflict of interest provisions of the 
bylaws of the Board, with respect to the de- 
cision. 

B) REASONS.—In the case of any violation 
and referral of a funding decision to the 
Board, the Secretary shall inform the Board 
of the reasons for any remand pursuant to 
subparagraph (A). 

"(d) CHAIRPERSON.—The members of the 
Corporate Board shall select a Chairperson 
from among the members of the Corporate 
Board. The term of office of the Chairperson 
Shall be 2 years. The members referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (b) may 
not serve as Chairperson. 

(e) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Executive Director 
of the Corporation shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Corporation, with such 
power and authority as may be conferred by 
the Corporate Board. The Executive Director 
shall be appointed by the Corporate Board. 
The appointment shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. 

*(2) COMPENSATION.—The Executive Direc- 
tor shall receive basic pay at the rate pro- 
vided for level IV of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5315 of title 5, United States 

ode. 

„ OFFICERS.—The Corporate Board shall 
establish the offices and appoint the officers 
of the Corporation, including a Secretary, 
and define the duties of the officers in a 
manner consistent with this subtitle. 

*(g) MEETINGS.—The Corporate Board shall 
meet at least 3 times each fiscal year at the 
call of the Chairperson or at the request of 
the Executive Director. The location of the 
meetings shall be subject to approval of the 
Executive Director. A quorum of the Cor- 
porate Board shall consist of a majority of 
the members. The decisions of the Corporate 
Board shall be made by majority vote. 

“(h) TERM; VACANCIES.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The term of office of a 
member of the Corporate Board shall be 4 
years, except that the members initially ap- 
pointed shall be appointed to serve staggered 
terms. A member appointed to fill a vacancy 
for an unexpired term may be appointed only 
for the remainder of the term. A vacancy on 
the Corporate Board shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment. 
The Secretary shall not remove a member of 
the Corporate Board except for cause. 

“(2) TRANSITION MEASURE.—An individual 
who is serving on the Alternative Agricul- 
tural Research and Commercialization Board 
on the day before the effective date of the 
Agricultural Reform and Improvement Act 
of 1996 may be appointed to the Corporate 
Board by the Secretary for a term that does 
not exceed the term of the individual on the 
Alternative Agricultural Research and Com- 
mercialization Board if the Act had not been 
enacted. 

( COMPENSATION.—A member of the Cor- 
porate Board who is an officer or employee of 
the United States shall not receive any addi- 
tional compensation by reason of service on 
the Corporate Board. Any other member 
Shall receive, for each day (including travel 
time) the member is engaged in the perform- 
ance of the functions of the Corporate Board, 
compensation at a rate not to exceed the 
daily equivalent of the annual rate in effect 
for Level IV of the Executive Schedule. A 
member of the Corporate Board shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by the member 
in the performance of the duties of the mem- 
ber. 

*(j) CONFLICT OF INTEREST; FINANCIAL DIS- 
CLOSURE.— 
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*(1) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3), no member of the Cor- 
porate Board shall vote on any matter re- 
specting any application, contract, claim, or 
other particular matter pending before the 
Corporation, in which, to the knowledge of 
the member, the member, spouse, or child of 
the member, partner, or organization in 
which the member is serving as officer, di- 
rector, trustee, partner, or employee, or any 
person or organization with whom the mem- 
ber is negotiating or has any arrangement 
concerning prospective employment, has a 
financial interest. 

*(2) VIOLATIONS.—Action by a member of 
the Corporate Board that is contrary to the 
prohibition contained in paragraph (1) shall 
be cause for removal of the member, but 
shall not impair or otherwise affect the va- 
lidity of any otherwise lawful action by the 
Corporation in which the member partici- 
pated. 

(3) EXCEPTIONS.—The prohibitions con- 
tained in paragraph (1) shall not apply if a 
member of the Corporate Board advises the 
Corporate Board of the nature of the particu- 
lar matter in which the member proposes to 
participate, and if the member makes a full 
disclosure of the financial interest, prior to 
any participation, and the Corporate Board 
determines, by majority vote, that the finan- 
jal interest is too remote or too incon- 
sequential to affect the integrity of the 
member's services to the Corporation in that 
matter. The member ínvolved shall not vote 
on the determination. 

**(4) FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE.—A Board mem- 
ber shall be subject to the financial disclo- 
sure requirements applicable to a special 
Government employee (as defined in section 
202(a) of title 18, United States Code). 

(K) DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Corporate Board 
may, by resolution, delegate to the Chair- 
person, the Executive Director, or any other 
officer or employee any function, power, or 
duty assigned to the Corporation under this 
subtitle, other than a function, power, or 
duty expressly vested in the Corporate Board 
by subsections (c) through (n). 

**(2) PROHIBITION ON DELEGATION.—Notwith- 
standing any other law, the Secretary and 
any other officer or employee of the United 
States shall not make any delegation to the 
Corporate Board, the Chairperson, the Exec- 
utive Director, or the Corporation of any 
power, function, or authority not expressly 
authorized by this subtitle, unless the dele- 
gation is made pursuant to an authority in 
law that expressly makes reference to this 
section. 

(3) REORGANIZATION ACT.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other law, the President (through 
authorities provided under chapter 9, title 5, 
United States Code) may not authorize the 
transfer to the Corporation of any power, 
function, or authority in addition to powers, 
functions, and authorities provided by law. 

“Q) BYLAWS.—Notwithstanding section 
1658(f)(2), the Corporate Board shall adopt, 
and may from time to time amend, any 
bylaw that is necessary for the proper man- 
agement and functioning of the Corporation. 
The Corporate Board shall not adopt any 
bylaw that has not been reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

m) ORGANIZATION.—The Corporate Board 
shall provide a system of organization to fix 
responsibility and promote efficiency. 

(n) PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES OF COR- 
PORATION.— 

“(1) APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION OF 
PERSONNEL.—The Corporation may select and 
appoint officers, attorneys, employees, and 
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agents, who shall be vested with such powers 
and duties as the Corporation may deter- 
mine. 

(2) USE OF FACILITIES AND SERVICES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, to per- 
form the responsibilities of the Corporation 
under this subtitle, the Corporation may 
partially or jointly utilize the facilities of 
and the services of employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, without cost to the 
Corporation. 

(3) GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT LAWS.—An 
officer or employee of the Corporation shall 
be subject to all laws of the United States re- 
lating to governmental employment.”’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 5315 
of title V, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“Executive Director of the Alternative Ag- 
ricultural Research and Commercialization 
Corporation. 


SEC. 724. AND DEVELOPMENT 


RESEARCH 
GRANTS, CONTRACTS, AND AGREE- 
MENTS. 


Section 1660 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5904) is amended— 

(1) by striking Center“ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Corporation“; 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking Board“ 
and inserting ‘‘Corporate Board”; and 

(3) in subsection (f) by striking non-Cen- 
ter and inserting “‘non-Corporation”’. 

SEC. 725. COMMERCIALIZATION ASSISTANCE. 


Section 1661 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5905) is amended— 

(1) by striking Center“ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting ‘‘Corporation’’; 

(2) by striking 'Board'" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting ‘Corporate Board"; 

(3) by striking subsection (c); 

(4) by redesignating subsections (d), (e), 
and (f) as subsections (c), (d), and (e), respec- 
tively; and 

(5) in subsection (c) (as so redesignated)— 

(A) in the subsection heading of paragraph 
(1), by striking “DIRECTOR” and inserting 
“EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR”; and 

(B) by striking Director“ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Executive Director“. 
SEC. 726. GENERAL RULES REGARDING THE PRO- 

VISION OF ASSISTANCE. 

Section 1662 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5906) is amended— 

(1) by striking Center“ each place it ap- 
pears (except in subsection (b)) and inserting 
“Corporation’’; 

(2) by striking ‘‘Board’’ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Corporate Board“; and 

(3) in subsection (b).— 

(A) in the second sentence, by striking 
“Board, a Regional Center, or the Advisory 
Council" and inserting Board or a Regional 
Center“; and 

(B) by striking the third sentence. 


SEC. 727. REGIONAL CENTERS. 


Section 1663 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5907) is amended— 

(1) by striking ‘Board’ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Corporate Board“; 

(2) in subsection (e)(8), by striking Cen- 
ter and inserting Corporation“; and 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) in paragraph (2) by striking in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Council ap- 
pointed under section 1661(c)'"; and 

(B) by striking paragraphs (3) and (4) and 
inserting the following: 
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**(3) RECOMMENDATION.—The Regional Di- 
rector, based on the comments of the review- 
ers, shall make and submit à recommenda- 
tion to the Board. A recommendation sub- 
mitted by a Regional Director shall not be 
binding on the Board. 

SEC. 728. ALTERNATIVE AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AND COMMERCIALIZATION 
REVOLVING FUND. 

Section 1664 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5908) is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 1664. ALTERNATIVE AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH AND COMMERCIALIZATION 
REVOLVING FUND. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Treasury of the United States a re- 
volving fund to be known as the Alternative 
Agricultural Research and Commercializa- 
tion Revolving Fund. The Fund shall be 
available to the Corporation, without fiscal 
year limitation, to carry out the authorized 
programs and activities of the Corporation 
under this subtitle. 

**(b) CONTENTS OF FUND.—There shall be de- 
posited in the Fund— 

(I) such amounts as may be appropriated 
or transferred to support programs and ac- 
tivities of the Corporation; 

**(2) payments received from any source for 
products, services, or property furnished in 
connection with the activities of the Cor- 
poration; 

) fees and royalties collected by the Cor- 
poration from licensing or other arrange- 
ments relating to commercialization of prod- 
ucts developed through projects funded in 
whole or part by grants, contracts, or coop- 
erative agreements executed by the Corpora- 
tion; 

**(4) proceeds from the sale of assets, loans, 
and equity interests made in furtherance of 
the purposes of the Corporation; 

**(5) donations or contributions accepted by 
the Corporation to support authorized pro- 
grams and activities; and 

*(6) any other funds acquired by the Cor- 
poration. 

*(c) FUNDING ALLOCATIONS.—Funding of 
projects and activities under this subtitle 
shall be subject to the following restrictions: 

“(1) Of the total amount of funds made 
available for a fiscal year under this sub- 
title— 

“(A) not more than the lesser of 15 percent 
or $3,000,000 may be set aside to be used for 
authorized administrative expenses of the 
Corporation in carrying out the functions of 
the Corporation; 

*(B) not more than 1 percent may be set 
aside to be used for generic studies and spe- 
cific reviews of individual proposals for fi- 
nancial assistance; and 

(C) except as provided in subsection (e), 
not less than 84 percent shall be set aside to 
be awarded to qualified applicants who file 
project applications with, or respond to re- 
quests for proposals from, the Corporation 
under sections 1660 and 1661. 

2) Any funds remaining uncommitted at 
the end of a fiscal year shall be credited to 
the Fund and added to the total program 
funds available to the Corporation for the 
next fiscal year. 

(d) AUTHORIZED ADMINISTRATIVE Ex- 
PENSES.—For the purposes of this section, 
authorized administrative expenses shall in- 
clude all ordinary and necessary expenses, 
including all compensation for personnel and 
consultants, expenses for computer usage, or 
space needs of the Corporation and similar 
expenses. Funds authorized for administra- 
tive expenses shall not be available for the 
acquisition of real property. 
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*(e) PROJECT MONITORING.—The Board may 
establish, in the bylaws of the Board, a per- 
cent of funds provided under subsection (c), 
not to exceed 1 percent per project award, for 
any commercialization project to be ex- 
pended from project awards that shall be 
used to ensure that project funds are being 
utilized in accordance with the project 
agreement. 

“(f) TERMINATION OF THE FUND.—On expira- 
tion of the authority provided by this sub- 
title, all assets (after payment of all out- 
standing obligations) of the Fund shall re- 
vert to the general fund of the Treasury. 

"(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; 
CAPITALIZATION.— 

*(1) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Fund $75,000,000 for each of fiscal years 
1996 through 2002. 

**(2) CAPITALIZATION.—The Executive Direc- 
tor may pay as capital of the Corporation, 
from amounts made available through an- 
nual appropriations, $75,000,000 for each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002. On the pay- 
ment of capital by the Executive Director, 
the Corporation shall issue an equivalent 
amount of capital stock to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

(8) TRANSFER.—All obligations, assets, 
and related rights and responsibilities of the 
Alternative Agricultural Research and Com- 
mercialization Center established under sec- 
tion 1658 of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5902) (as 
in effect on the day before the effective date 
of the Agricultural Reform and Improvement 
Act of 1996) are transferred to the Corpora- 
tion.". 

SEC. 729. PROCUREMENT PREFERENCES FOR 
PRODUCTS RECEIVING CORPORA- 
TION ASSISTANCE. 

Subtitle G of title XVI of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(7 U.S.C. 5901 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

*SEC. 1665. PROCUREMENT OF ALTERNATIVE AG- 
RICULTURAL RESEARCH AND COM- 
MERCIALIZATION PRODUCTS. 

*(a) DEFINITION OF EXECUTIVE AGENCY.—In 
this section, the term 'executive agency' has 
the meaning provided the term in section 
4(1) of the Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy Act (41 U.S.C. 403(1)). 

“(b)  PROCUREMENT.—To further the 
achievement of the purposes specified in sec- 
tion 1657(b) an executive agency may, for 
any procurement involving the acquisition of 
property, establish set-asides and  pref- 
erences for property that has been commer- 
cialized with assistance provided under this 
subtitle. 

*(c) SET-ASIDES.—Procurements solely for 
property may be set-aside exclusively for 
products developed with commercialization 
assistance provided under section 1661. 

(d) PREFERENCES.—Preferences for prop- 
erty developed with assistance provided 
under this subtitle in procurements involv- 
ing the acquisition of property may be— 

*(1) a price preference, if the procurement 
is solely for property, of not greater than a 
percentage to be determined within the sole 
discretion of the head of the procuring agen- 
cy; or 

*(2) a technical evaluation preference in- 
cluded as an award factor or subfactor as de- 
termined within the sole discretion of the 
head of the procuring agency. 

(e) NOTICE.—Each competitive solicita- 
tion or invitation for bids selected by an ex- 
ecutive agency for a set-aside or preference 
under this section shall contain a provision 
notifying offerors where a list of products el- 
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igible for the set aside or preference may be 
obtained. 

“(f) ELIGIBILITY.—Offerors shall receive the 
set aside or preference required under this 
section if, in the case of products developed 
with financial assistance under— 

*(1) section 1660, less than 10 years have 
elapsed since the expiration of the grant, co- 
operative agreement, or contract; 

*(2) paragraph (1) or (2) of section 1661(a), 
less than 5 years have elapsed since the date 
the loan was made or insured; 

“(3) section 1661(a)3), less than 5 years 
have elapsed since the date of sale of any re- 
maining government equity interest in the 
company; or 

*(4) section 1661(a)(4), less than 5 years 
have elapsed since the date of the final pay- 
ment on the repayable grant.“ 

SEC. 730. BUSINESS PLAN AND FEASIBILITY 
STUDY AND REPORT. 

(a) BUSINESS PLAN.—Not later than 180 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Alternative Agricultural Research and 
Commercialization Corporation established 
under section 1658 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5902) shall— 

(1) develop a 5-year business plan pursuant 
to section 1659(c)(1)(E) of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(as amended by section 723); and 

(2) submit the plan to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry of the Senate. 

(b) FEASIBILITY STUDY AND REPORT.— 

(1) STUDY.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall conduct a study of and prepare a report 
on the continued feasibility of the Alter- 
native Agricultural Research and Commer- 
cialization Corporation. In conducting the 
Study, the Secretary shall examine options 
for privatizing the Corporation and convert- 
ing the Corporation to a Government spon- 
sored enterprise. 

(2) REPORT.—Not later than December 31, 
2001, the Secretary shall transmit the report 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of 
the Senate. 

Subtitle B—Amendments to the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act 
CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 741. WATER AND WASTE FACILITY LOANS 

AND GRANTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 306(a) of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C, 1926(a)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of paragraph (2), by 


striking ':$500,000,000' and inserting 
“*$590,000,000""; 

(2) by striking paragraph (7) and inserting 
the following: 


“(7) DEFINITION OF RURAL AND RURAL 
AREAS.—For the purpose of water and waste 
disposal grants and direct and guaranteed 
loans provided under paragraphs (1) and (2), 
the terms ‘rural’ and ‘rural area’ shall mean 
a city, town, or unincorporated area that has 
a population of no more than 10,000 inhab- 
itants.''; 

(3) by striking paragraphs (9), (10), and (11) 
and inserting the following: 

“(9) CONFORMITY WITH STATE DRINKING 
WATER STANDARDS.—No Federal funds shall 
be made available under this section unless 
the Secretary determines that the water sys- 
tem seeking funding will make significant 
progress toward meeting the standards es- 
tablished under title XIV of the Public 
Health Service Act (commonly known as the 
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‘Safe Drinking Water Act’) (42 U.S.C. 300f et 


seq.). 

*(10) CONFORMITY WITH FEDERAL AND STATE 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL STANDARDS.—In 
the case of a water treatment discharge or 
waste disposal system seeking funding, no 
Federal funds shall be made available under 
this section unless the Secretary determines 
that the effluent from the system conforms 
with applicable Federal and State water pol- 
lution control standards. 

"(11 RURAL BUSINESS 
GRANTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may 
make grants, not to exceed $1,500,000 annu- 
ally, to public bodies, prívate nonprofit com- 
munity development corporations or enti- 
ties, or such other agencies as the Secretary 
may select to enable the recipients— 

*(1) to identify and analyze business oppor- 
tunities, including opportunities in export 
markets, that wil] use local rural economic 
and human resources; 

“(ii) to identify, train, and provide tech- 
nical assistance to existing or prospective 
rural entrepreneurs and managers; 

111) to establish business support centers 
and otherwise assist in the creation of new 
rural businesses, the development of meth- 
ods of financing local businesses, and the en- 
hancement of the capacity of local individ- 
uals and entities to engage in sound eco- 
nomic activities; 

(iv) to conduct regional, community, and 
local economic development planning and 
coordination, and leadership development; 
and 

v) to establish centers for training, tech- 
nology, and trade that will provide training 
to rural businesses in the utilization of 
interactive communications technologies to 
develop international trade opportunities 
and markets. 

B) CRITERIA.—In awarding the grants, 
the Secretary shall consider, among other 
criteria to be established by the Secretary— 

*(1) the extent to which the applicant pro- 
vides development services in the rural serv- 
ice area of the applicant; and 

(in) the capability of the applicant to 
carry out the purposes of this section. 

(0) COORDINATION.—The Secretary shall 
ensure, to the maximum extent practicable, 
that assistance provided under this para- 
graph is coordinated with and delivered in 
cooperation with similar services or assist- 
ance provided to rural residents by the Coop- 
erative State Research, Education, and Ex- 
tension Service or other Federal agencies. 

“(D) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this paragraph $7,500,000 for each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002.”’; 

(4) by striking paragraphs (14) and (15); and 

(5) in paragraph (16).— 

(A) by striking ‘‘(16)(A) The” and inserting 
the following: 

(16) RURAL WATER AND WASTEWATER TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING PROGRAMS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The"'; 

(B) in subparagraph (A)— 

(1) by striking (i) identify“ and inserting 
the following: 

**(1) identify“; 

(ii) by striking (ii) prepare” and inserting 
the following: 

i) prepare"; and 

(iii) by striking (ii) improve“ and insert- 
ing the following: 

(11) improve”; 

(C) in subparagraph (B), by striking (B) 
In" and inserting the following: 

“(B) SELECTION PRIORITY.—In”’; and 

(D) in subparagraph (C)— 


OPPORTUNITY 
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(i) by striking (C) Not" and inserting the 
following: 

“(C) FUNDING.—Not”’; and 

(ii) by striking 2 per centum of any funds 
provided in Appropriations Acts“ and insert- 
ing 8 percent of any funds appropriated”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 307(a)6)(B) of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1927(4(6)B) (as amended by section 
651(a)(2)) is further amended— 

(A) by striking clause (i1); and 

(B) by redesignating clauses (iii) and (iv) as 
clauses (ii) and (iii), respectively. 

(2) The second sentence of section 309A(a) 
of the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1929a(a)) is amended by 
striking , 306(a)(14),"*. 

SEC. 742. EMERGENCY COMMUNITY WATER AS- 
SISTANCE GRANT PROGRAM FOR 
SMALL COMMUNITIES. 

Section 306A of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1926a) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (e)— 

(A) by striking paragraph (1) and inserting 
the following: 

(1) MAXIMUM INCOME.—No grant provided 
under this section may be used to assist any 
rural area or community that has a median 
household income in excess of the State non- 
mc*repolitan median household income ac- 
cording to the most recent decennial census 
of the United States.“; and 

(B) in paragraph (2) by striking ‘‘5,000” 
and inserting ':3,000''; and 

(2) by striking subsection (i) and inserting 
the following: 

"(1) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $35,000,000 for each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002. 


Section 306B of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1926b) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 744. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE 


Section 309(f) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1929(f)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraph (1); and 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (2) through 
(6) as paragraphs (1) through (5), respec- 
tively. 

SEC. 745. RURAL DEVELOPMENT INSURANCE 
FUND. 


Section 309A(g) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1929a(g)) is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraph (1); and 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (2) through 
(8) as paragraphs (1) through (7), respec- 
tively. 

SEC. 746. INSURED WATERSHED AND RESOURCE 
— AND DEVELOPMENT 


Section 310A of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1931) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 747. RURAL INDUSTRIALIZATION ASSIST- 
ANCE, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 310B of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1932) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking ''(b)1)" 
and all that follows through (2) The" and 
inserting the following: 

“(b) SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT GRANTS.— 
The”; 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking (o) The” and inserting 
the following: 
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(o) RURAL ENTERPRISE 
GRANTS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The”’; 

(B) in paragraph (1), by inserting ''(includ- 
ing nonprofit entities)" after private busi- 
ness enterprises"; and 

(C) in paragraph (2)— 

(i) by striking (2) The" and inserting the 
following: 

*(2) PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
OR FACILITIES.—The"'; and 

(ii) by striking make grants“ and insert- 
ing award grants on a competitive basis“; 
and 

(3) by striking subsections (e), (g), (h), and 

" 


BUSINESS 


(4) by redesignating subsections (f) and (j) 
as subsections (e) and (f), respectively; 

(5) by striking subsection (e) (as so redesig- 
nated) and inserting the following: 

"(e) RURAL COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS.— 

(i) DEFINITIONS.—In this subsection: 

“(A) NONPROFIT INSTITUTION.—The term 
*nonprofit institution' means any organiza- 
tion or institution, including an accredited 
institution of higher education, no part of 
the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

*(B) UNITED STATES.—The term ‘United 
States' means the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the other territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

(2) GRANTS.—The Secretary shall make 
grants under this subsection to nonprofit in- 
stitutions for the purpose of enabling the in- 
stitutions to establish and operate centers 
for rural cooperative development. 

*"(8) GOALS.—The goals of a center funded 
under this subsection shall be to facilitate 
the creation of jobs in rural areas through 
the development of new rural cooperatives, 
value added processing, and rural businesses. 

*(4) APPLICATION.—Any nonprofit institu- 
tion seeking a grant under paragraph (2) 
Shall submit to the Secretary an application 
containing a plan for the establishment and 
operation by the institution of a center or 
centers for cooperative development. The 
Secretary may approve the application if the 
plan contains the following: 

"(A) A provision that substantiates that 
the center will effectively serve rural areas 
in the United States. 

"(B) A provision that the primary objec- 
tive of the center will be to improve the eco- 
nomic condition of rural areas through coop- 
erative development. 

“(C) A description of the activities that 

the center will carry out to accomplish the 
objective. The activities may include the fol- 
lowing: 
“(i) Programs for applied research and fea- 
sibility studies that may be useful to indi- 
viduals, cooperatives, small businesses, and 
other similar entities in rural areas served 
by the center. 

“(ii) Programs for the collection, interpre- 
tation, and dissemination of information 
that may be useful to individuals, coopera- 
tives, small businesses, and other similar en- 
tities in rural areas served by the center. 

“(iii) Programs providing training and in- 
struction for individuals, cooperatives, small 
businesses, and other similar entities in 
rural areas served by the center. 

(iv) Programs providing loans and grants 
to individuals, cooperatives, small busi- 
nesses, and other similar entities in rural 
areas served by the center. 

"(v) Programs providing technical assist- 
ance, research services, and advisory services 
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to individuals, cooperatives, small busi- 
nesses, and other similar entities in rural 
areas served by the center. 

(vi) Programs providing for the coordina- 
tion of services and sharing of information 
among the center. 

"(D) A description of the contributions 
that the activities are likely to make to the 
improvement of the economic conditions of 
the rural areas for which the center will pro- 
vide services. 

"(E) Provisions that the center, in carry- 
ing out the activities, will seek, where ap- 
propriate, the advice, participation, exper- 
tise, and assistance of representatives of 
business, industry, educational institutions, 
the Federal Government, and State and local 
governments. 

"(F) Provisions that the center will take 
all practicable steps to develop continuing 
Sources of financial support for the center, 
particularly from sources in the private sec- 
tor. 

8) Provisions for 

"(1) monitoring and evaluating the activi- 
ties by the nonprofit institution operating 
the center; and 

"(11) accounting for money received by the 
institution under this section. 

"(5 AWARDING GRANTS.—Grants made 
under paragraph (2) shall be made on a com- 
petitive basis. In making grants under para- 
graph (2), the Secretary shall give preference 
to grant applications providing for the estab- 
lishment of centers for rural cooperative de- 
velopment that— 

*(A) demonstrate a proven track record in 
administering a nationally coordinated, re- 
gionally or State-wide operated project; 

) demonstrate previous expertise in pro- 
viding technical assistance in rural areas; 

"(C) demonstrate the ability to assist in 
the retention of existing businesses, facili- 
tate the establishment of new cooperatives 
and new cooperative approaches, and gen- 
erate new employment opportunities that 
wil improve the economic conditions of 
rural areas; 

D) demonstrate the ability to create hor- 
izontal linkages among businesses within 
and among various sectors in rural America 
and vertical linkages to domestic and inter- 
national markets; 

(E) commit to providing technical assist- 
ance and other services to underserved and 
economically distressed areas in rural Amer- 
ica; and 

F) commit to providing greater than a 25 
percent matching contribution with private 
funds and in-kind contributions. 

"(6) TWO-YEAR GRANTS.—The Secretary 
shall evaluate programs receiving assistance 
under this subsection and, if the Secretary 
determines it to be in the best interest of the 
Federal Government, the Secretary may ap- 
prove grants under this subsection for up to 
2 years. 

" (T) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO PREVENT Ex- 
CESSIVE UNEMPLOYMENT OR UNDEREMPLOY- 
MENT.—In carrying out this subsection, the 
Secretary may provide technical assistance 
to alleviate or prevent conditions of exces- 
sive unemployment, underemployment, out- 
migration, or low employment growth in 
economically distressed rural areas that the 
Secretary determines have a substantial 
need for the assistance. The assistance may 
include planning and feasibility studies, 
management and operational assistance, and 
studies evaluating the need for development 
potential of projects that increase employ- 
ment and improve economic growth in the 
areas. 

"(8 GRANTS TO DEFRAY ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS.—The Secretary may make grants to 
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defray not to exceed 75 percent of the costs 
incurred by organizations and public bodies 
to carry out projects for which grants or 
loans are made under this subsection. For 
purposes of determining the non-Federal 
share of the costs, the Secretary shall con- 
sider contributions in cash and in kind, fair- 
ly evaluated, including premises, equipment, 
and services. 

"(9) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this subsection $50,000,000 for each 
of fiscal years 1996 through 2002."; and 

(6) by adding at the end the following: 

"(g) LOAN GUARANTEES FOR THE PURCHASE 
OF COOPERATIVE STOCK.— 

"(1) DEFINITION OF FARMER.—In this sub- 
section, the term 'farmer' means any farmer 
that meets the family farmer definition, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

"(2) LOAN GUARANTEES.—The Secretary 
may guarantee loans under this section to 
individual farmers for the purpose of pur- 
chasing capital stock of a farmer cooperative 
established for the purpose of processing an 
agricultural commodity. 

"(3) ELIGIBILITY.—To be eligible for a loan 
guarantee under this subsection, a farmer 
must produce the agricultural] commodity 
that will be processed by the cooperative. 

“(4) COLLATERAL.—To be eligible for a loan 
guarantee under this subsection for the es- 
tablishment of a cooperative, the borrower of 
the loan must pledge collateral to secure at 
least 25 percent of the amount of the loan.". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Clause (iii) of section 307(a)(6)(B) of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act (7 U.S.C. 1927(a)(6)(B)) (as redesignated 
by section 741(b)(1)(B)) is amended by strik- 
ing ‘subsections (d) and (e) of section 310B'"" 
and inserting ‘‘section 310B(d)’’. 

(2) Section 232(c)(2) of the Department of 
Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 
U.S.C. 6942(c)(2)) is amended— 

(A) by striking ‘'310B(b)(2)”” and inserting 
“310B(b)"; and 

(B) by striking ''1932(b)2)" and inserting 
“1932(b)’’. 

(3) Section 233(b) of the Department of Ag- 
riculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 
6943(b)) is amended— 

(A) by striking paragraph (2); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (2). 

SEC. 748. ADMINISTRATION. 

Section 331(b)(4) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1981(b)(4)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after "claims" the follow- 
ing: ‘(including debts and claims arising 
from loan guarantees)“; 

(2) by striking '"Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration or" and inserting Consolidated 
Farm Service Agency, Rural Utilities Serv- 
ice, Rural Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Service, Rural Business and Coopera- 
tive Development Service, or a successor 
agency, or“; and 

(3) by inserting after activities under the 
Housing Act of 1949." the following: In the 
case of a security instrument entered into 
under the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 (7 
U.S.C. 901 et seq.), the Secretary shall notify 
the Attorney General of the intent of the 
Secretary to exercise the authority of the 
Secretary under this paragraph.“ 

SEC. 749. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 338 of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1988) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (b), (c), (d), and 
(e); and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (b). 
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(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The first sentence of section 309(g)(1) of 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1929(g)(1)) is amended by 
inserting after section 338(c)’’ the following: 
“(before the amendment made by section 
447(a)(1) of the Agricultural Reform and Im- 
provement Act of 1996). 

(2) Section 343(b) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1991(b)) 
is amended by striking ':338(f),"' and insert- 
ing ''838(b),". 

SEC. 750. TESTIMONY BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES. 


Section 345 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1993) is re- 
pealed. 


SEC. 751. PROHIBITION ON USE OF LOANS FOR 
CERTAIN PURPOSES. 


Section 363 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2006e) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“This section shall not apply to a loan made 
or guaranteed under this title for a utility 
line.“. 

SEC. 752. RURAL DEVELOPMENT CERTIFIED 
LENDERS PROGRAM. 

The Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 363 (7 U.S.C. 2006e) the following: 


"SEC. 364. RURAL DEVELOPMENT CERTIFIED 
LENDERS PROGRAM. 


(a) CERTIFIED LENDERS PROGRAM.— 

*"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may es- 
tablish a program under which the Secretary 
may guarantee a loan for any rural develop- 
ment program that is made by a lender cer- 
tified by the Secretary. 

“(2) CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS.—The 
Secretary may certify a lender if the lender 
meets such criteria as the Secretary may 
prescribe in regulations, including the abil- 
ity of the lender to properly make, service, 
and liquidate the guaranteed loans of the 
lender. 

(3) CONDITION OF CERTIFICATION.—AS a 
condition of certification, the Secretary may 
require the lender to undertake to service 
the guaranteed loan using standards that are 
not less stringent than generally accepted 
banking standards concerning loan servicing 
that are used by prudent commercial or co- 
operative lenders. 

"(4) GUARANTEE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary may 
guarantee not more than 80 percent of a loan 
made by a certified lender described in para- 
graph (1), if the borrower of the loan meets 
the eligibility requirements and such other 
criteria for the loan guarantee that are es- 
tablished by the Secretary. 

**(5) CERTIFICATIONS.—With respect to loans 
to be guaranteed, the Secretary may permit 
a certified lender to make appropriate cer- 
tifications (as provided in regulations issued 
by the Secretary) — 

"(A) relating to issues such as credit- 
worthiness, repayment ability, adequacy of 
collateral, and feasibility of the operation; 
and 

B) that the borrower is in compliance 
with all requirements of law, including regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary. 

*"(6) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—This subsection shall not affect the 
responsibility of the Secretary to determine 
eligibility, review financial information, and 
otherwise assess an application. 

‘(b) PREFERRED CERTIFIED LENDERS PRO- 
GRAM.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may es- 
tablish a preferred certified lenders program 
for lenders who establish their— 
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(A) knowledge of, and experience under, 
the program established under subsection 
(a); 

(B) knowledge of the regulations concern- 
ing the particular guaranteed loan program; 
and 

“(C) proficiency related to the certified 
lender program requirements. 

(2) ADDITIONAL LENDING INSTITUTIONS.— 
The Secretary may certify any lending insti- 
tution as a preferred certified lender if the 
institution meets such additional criteria as 
the Secretary may prescribe by regulation. 

(3) REVOCATION OF DESIGNATION.—The des- 
ignation of a lender as a preferred certified 
lender shall be revoked if the Secretary de- 
termines that the lender is not adhering to 
the rules and regulations applicable to the 
program or if the loss experiences of a pre- 
ferred certified lender are greater than other 
preferred certified lenders, except that the 
suspension or revocation shall not affect any 
outstanding guarantee. 

4) CONDITION OF CERTIFICATION.—As a 
condition of the preferred certification, the 
Secretary shall require the lender to under- 
take to service the loan guaranteed by the 
Secretary under this subsection using gen- 
erally accepted banking standards concern- 
ing loan servicing employed by prudent com- 
mercial or cooperative lenders. The Sec- 
retary shall, at least annually, monitor the 
performance of each preferred certified lend- 
er to ensure that the conditions of the cer- 
tification are being met. 

“(5) EFFECT OF PREFERRED LENDER CERTIFI- 
CATION.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary may— 

“(A) guarantee not more than 80 percent of 
any approved loan made by a preferred cer- 
tified lender as described in this subsection, 
if the borrower meets the eligibility require- 
ments and such other criteria as may be ap- 
plicable to loans guaranteed by the Sec- 
retary; and 

„B) permit preferred certified lenders to 
make all decisions, with respect to loans to 
be guaranteed by the Secretary under this 
subsection relating to creditworthiness, the 
closing, monitoring, collection, and liquida- 
tion of loans, and to accept appropriate cer- 
tifications, as provided in regulations issued 
by the Secretary, that the borrower is in 
compliance with all requirements of law and 
regulations issued by the Secretary.". 

SEC. 753. SYSTEM FOR DELIVERY OF CERTAIN 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 365 of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 2008) is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 2310 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
2007) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking or the 
program established in sections 365 and 366 of 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (as added by chapter 3 of this sub- 
title)“; 

(B) in subsection (d) 

(i) by striking SrarES.— and all that fol- 
lows through “‘PARTNERSHIPS.—The” in para- 
graph (1) and inserting "STATES.—The"; and 

(11) by striking paragraph (2); 

(C) in subsection (c)— 

(i) by striking '"PROJECTS.—' and all that 
follows through ''PARTNERSHIPS.—Chapter' 
in paragraph (1) and inserting ‘“‘PROJECTS.— 
Chapter"; 

(ii) by striking “subsection (b)(1)" and in- 
serting subsection (b)“; and 

(iii) by striking paragraph (2); and 

(D) in subsection (d), by striking and sec- 
tions 365, 366, 367, and 368(b) of the Consoli- 
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dated Farm and Rural Development Act (as 
added by chapter 3 of this subtitle) 

(2) Section 2375 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
6613) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (e), by striking, as de- 
fined in section 365(b)(2) of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act.“; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

"(g) DEFINITION OF DESIGNATED RURAL DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM.—In this section, the 
term ‘designated rural development pro- 
gram' means a program carried out under 
section 304(b), 306(a), or 310B(e) of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1924(b), 1926(a), and 1932(e)), or 
under section 1323 of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (Public Law 99-198; 7 U.S.C. 1932 note), 
for which funds are available at any time 
during the fiscal year under the section.“. 

(3) Paragraph (2) of section 233(b) of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Reorganization Act 
of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 6943(b)) (as redesignated by 
section 747(b)(3)(B)) is amended by striking 
“sections 365 through 369 of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
2008-2008d)’’ and inserting section 369 of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act (7 U.S.C. 2008d)’’. 


SEC. 754. STATE RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT REVIEW PANEL. 

Section N of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2008a) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 755. LIMITED TRANSFER AUTHORITY OF 
LOAN AMOUNTS. 

Section 367 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2008b) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 756. ALLOCATION AND TRANSFER OF LOAN 
GUARANTEE AUTHORITY. 


Section 368 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2008c) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 757. NATIONAL SHEEP INDUSTRY IMPROVE- 
MENT CENTER. 


The Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (as amended by section 641) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
*SEC. 375. NATIONAL SHEEP INDUSTRY IMPROVE- 

MENT CENTER. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

"(1) BOARD.—The term ‘Board’ means the 
Board of Directors established under sub- 
section (f). 

(2) CENTER.—The term ‘Center’ means the 
National Sheep Industry Improvement Cen- 
ter established under subsection (b). 

(3) ELIGIBLE ENTITY.—The term ‘eligible 
entity’ means an entity that promotes the 
betterment of the United States lamb or 
wool industry and that is— 

*(A) a public, private, or cooperative orga- 
nization; 

*(B) an association, including a corpora- 
tion not operated for profit; 

(O) a federally recognized Indian Tribe; or 

D) a public or quasi-public agency. 

"(4) FUND.—The term ‘Fund’ means the 
Natural Sheep Improvement Center Revolv- 
ing Fund established under subsection (e). 

"(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTER.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish a National Sheep In- 
dustry Improvement Center. 

(o) PURPOSES.—The purposes of the Center 
Shall be to— 

(i) promote strategic development activi- 
ties and collaborative efforts by private and 
State entities to maximize the impact of 
Federal assistance to strengthen and en- 
hance the production and marketing of lamb 
and wool in the United States; 

2) optimize the use of available human 
capital and resources within the sheep indus- 
try; 
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() provide assistance to meet the needs of 
the sheep industry for infrastructure devel- 
opment, business development, production, 
resource development, and market and envi- 
ronmental research; 

“(4) advance activities that empower and 
build the capacity of the United States sheep 
industry to design unique responses to the 
special needs of the lamb and wool industries 
on both a regional and national basis; and 

(5) adopt flexible and innovative ap- 
proaches to solving the long-term needs of 
the United States sheep industry. 

(d) STRATEGIC PLAN.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—The Center shall submit 
to the Secretary an annual strategic plan for 
the delivery of financial assistance provided 
by the Center. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS.—A strategic plan shall 
identify— 

*(A) goals, methods, and a benchmark for 
measuring the success of carrying out the 
plan and how the plan relates to the national 
and regional goals of the Center; 

"(B) the amount and sources of Federal 
and non-Federal funds that are available for 
carrying out the plan; 

(C) funding priorities; 

D) selection criteria for funding; and 

**(E) a method of distributing funding. 

(e) REVOLVING FUND.— 

*(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Treasury the Natural Sheep Improve- 
ment Center Revolving Fund. The Fund shall 
be available to the Center, without fiscal 
year limitation, to carry out the authorized 
programs and activities of the Center under 
this section. 

(2) CONTENTS OF FUND.—There shall be de- 
posited in the Fund— 

A) such amounts as may be appropriated, 
transferred, or otherwise made available to 
support programs and activities of the Cen- 
ter: 


"(B) payments received from any source 
for products, services, or property furnished 
in connection with the activities of the Cen- 
ter; 

(C) fees and royalties collected by the 
Center from licensing or other arrangements 
relating to commercialization of products 
developed through projects funded, in whole 
or part, by grants, contracts, or cooperative 
agreements executed by the Center; 

"(D) proceeds from the sale of assets, 
loans, and equity interests made in further- 
ance of the purposes of the Center; 

“(E) donations or contributions accepted 
by the Center to support authorized pro- 
grams and activities; and 

F) any other funds acquired by the Cen- 
ter. 
*(8) USE OF FUND.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The Center may use 
amounts in the Fund to make grants and 
loans to eligible entities in accordance with 
a strategic plan submitted under subsection 
(d). 

"(B) CONTINUED EXISTENCE.—The Center 
shall manage the Fund in a manner that en- 
sures that sufficient amounts are available 
in the Fund to carry out subsection (c). 

"(C) DIVERSE AREA.—The Center shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, use the 
Fund to serve broad geographic areas and re- 
gions of diverse production. 

D) VARIETY OF LOANS AND GRANTS.—The 
Center shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, use the Fund to provide a variety of 
intermediate- and long-term grants and 
loans. 

(E) ADMINISTRATION.—The Center may not 
use more than 3 percent of the amounts in 
the Fund for a fiscal year for the administra- 
tion of the Center. 
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"(F) INFLUENCING LEGISLATION.—None of 
the amounts in the Fund may be used to in- 
fluence legislation. 

*(G) ACCOUNTING.—To be eligible to receive 
amounts from the Fund, an entity must 
agree to account for the amounts using gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles. 

“(H) USES OF FUND.—The Center may use 
amounts in the Fund to— 

"(1) participate with Federal and State 
agencies in financing activities that are in 
&ccordance with a strategic plan submitted 
under subsection (d), including participation 
with several States in a regional effort; 

(ii) participate with other public and pri- 
vate funding sources in financing activities 
that are in accordance with the strategic 
plan, including participation in a regional ef- 
fort; 

"(iii) provide security for, or make prin- 
ciple or interest payments on, revenue or 
general obligation bonds issued by a State, if 
the proceeds from the sale of the bonds are 
deposited in the Fund; 

* (1v) accrue interest; 

"(v) guarantee or purchase insurance for 
local obligations to improve credit market 
access or reduce interest rates for a project 
that is in accordance with the strategic plan; 
or 

(vi) sell assets, loans, and equity interests 
acquired in connection with the financing of 
projects funded by the Center. 

(4) LOANS.— 

“(A) RATE.—A loan from the Fund may be 
made at an interest rate that is below the 
market rate or may be interest free. 

"(B) TERM.—The term of a loan may not 
exceed the shorter of— 

(i) the useful life of the activity financed; 
or 

“(ii) 40 years. 

"(C) SOURCE OF REPAYMENT.—The Center 
may not make a loan from the Fund unless 
the recipient establishes an assured source of 
repayment. 

„D) PROCEEDS.—All payments of principal 
and interest on a loan made from the Fund 
shall be deposited into the Fund. 

*"(5) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—The Center 
Shall use the Fund only to supplement and 
not to supplant Federal, State, and private 
funds expended for rural development. 

*(6) FUNDING.— 

“(A) DEPOSIT OF FUNDS.—All Federal and 
non-Federal amounts received by the Center 
to carry out this section shall be deposited 
in the Fund. 

“(B) MANDATORY FUNDS.—Out of any mon- 
eys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide to the Center not to exceed 
$20,000,000 to carry out this section. 

“(C) ADDITIONAL FUNDS.—In addition to 
any funds provided under subparagraph (B), 
there is authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $30,000,000 to carry out 
this section. 

“(D) PRIVATIZATION.—Federal funds shall 
not be used to carry out this section begin- 
ning on the earlier of— 

"(1) the date that is 10 years after the ef- 
fective date of this section; or 

(Iii) the day after a total of $50,000,000 is 
made available under subparagraphs (B) and 
(C) to carry out this section. 

“(f) BOARD OF DIRECTORS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The management of the 
Center shall be vested in a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

*(2) POWERS.—The Board shall— 

“(A) be responsible for the general super- 
vision of the Center; 

(B) review any grant, loan, contract, or 
cooperative agreement to be made or entered 
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into by the Center and any financial assist- 
ance provided to the Center; 

"(C) make the final decision, by majority 
vote, on whether and how to provide assist- 
ance to an applicant; and 

D) develop and establish a budget plan 
and a long-term operating plan to carry out 
the goals of the Center. 

(3) COMPOSITION.—The Board shall be 
composed of— 

“(A)T voting members, of whom— 

““(i) 4 members shall be active producers of 
Sheep in the United States; 

“(ii) 2 members shall have expertise in fi- 
nance and management; and 

(Iii) 1 member shall have expertise in 
lamb and wool marketing; and 

) 2 nonvoting members, of whom 

**(1) 1 member shall be the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture for Rural Economic and Com- 
munity Development; and 

"(i 1 member shall be the Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for Research, Edu- 
cation, and Economics. 

*(4) ELECTION.—A voting member of the 
Board shall be chosen in an election of the 
members of a national organization selected 
by the Secretary that— 

*(A) consists only of sheep producers in 
the United States; and 

B) has as the primary interest of the or- 
ganization the production of lamb and wool 
in the United States. 

“*(5) TERM OF OFFICE.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the term of office of a voting member of 
the Board shall be 3 years. 

“(B) STAGGERED INITIAL TERMS.—The ini- 
tial voting members of the Board (other than 
the chairperson of the initially established 
Board) shall serve for staggered terms of 1, 2, 
and 3 years, as determined by the Secretary. 

(C) REELECTION.—A voting member may 
be reelected for not more than 1 additional 
term. 

**(6) VACANCY.— 

(A IN GENERAL.—A vacancy on the Board 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original Board. 

B) REELECTION.—A member elected to fill 
a vacancy for an unexpired term may be re- 
elected for 1 full term. 

* (T) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall select a 
chairperson from among the voting members 
of the Board. 

B) TERM.—The term of office of the 
chairperson shall be 2 years. 

**(8) ANNUAL MEETING.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall meet 
not less than once each fiscal year at the call 
of the chairperson or at the request of the 
executive director appointed under sub- 
section (g)(1). 

B) LOCATION.—The location of a meeting 
ds. Board shall be established by the 


**(9) VOTING.— 

“(A) QUORUM.—A quorum of the Board 
shall consist of a majority of the voting 
members. 

B) MAJORITY VOTE.—A decision of the 
Board shall be made by a majority of the 
voting members of the Board. 

**(10) CONFLICTS OF INTEREST.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—A member of the Board 
shall not vote on any matter respecting any 
application, contract, claim, or other par- 
ticular matter pending before the Board in 
which, to the knowledge of the member, an 
interest is held by— 

**(1) the member; 

**(11) any spouse of the member; 

(111) any child of the member; 
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(iv) any partner of the member; 

*(v) any organization in which the member 
is serving as an officer, director, trustee, 
partner, or employee; or 

"(vi)any person with whom the member is 
negotiating or has any arrangement concern- 
ing prospective employment or with whom 
the member has a financial interest. 

(B) REMOVAL.—Any action by a member 
of the Board that violates subparagraph (A) 
shall be cause for removal from the Board. 

(C) VALIDITY OF ACTION.—An action by a 
member of the Board that violates subpara- 
graph (A) shall not impair or otherwise af- 
fect the validity of any otherwise lawful ac- 
tion by the Board. 

D) DISCLOSURE.— 

**(1) IN GENERAL.—If a member of the Board 
makes a full disclosure of an interest and, 
prior to any participation by the member, 
the Board determines, by majority vote, that 
the interest is too remote or too incon- 
sequential to affect the integrity of any par- 
ticipation by the member, the member may 
participate in the matter relating to the in- 
terest. 

*"(11) VOTE.—A member that discloses an 
interest under clause (i) shall not vote on a 
determination of whether the member may 
participate in the matter relating to the in- 
terest. 

) REMANDS.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may va- 
cate and remand to the Board for reconsider- 
ation any decision made pursuant to sub- 
section (e)(3)(H) if the Secretary determines 
that there has been a violation of this para- 
graph or any conflict of interest provision of 
the bylaws of the Board with respect to the 
decision. 

(ii) REASONS.—In the case of any violation 
and remand of a funding decision to the 
Board under clause (i) the Secretary shall 
inform the Board of the reasons for the re- 
mand. 

““(11) COMPENSATION.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—A member of the Board 
shall not receive any compensation by rea- 
son of service on the j 

"(B) EXPENSES.—A member of the Board 
Shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by the 
member in the performance of a duty of the 
member. 

(12) BYLAWS.—The Board shall adopt, and 
may from time to time amend, any bylaw 
that is necessary for the proper management 
and functioning of the Center. 

13) PUBLIC HEARINGS.—Not later than 1 
year after the effective date of this section, 
the Board shall hold public hearings on pol- 
icy objectives of the program established 
under this section. 

(14) ORGANIZATIONAL SYSTEM.—The Board 
shall provide a system of organization to fix 
responsibility and promote efficiency in car- 
rying out the functions of the Board. 

"(15) USE OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE.—The Board may, with the consent 
of the Secretary, utilize the facilities of and 
the services of employees of the Department 
of Agriculture, without cost to the Center. 

(S) OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.— 

*(A) IN GENERAL.—The Board shall appoint 
an executive director to be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Center. 

B) TENURE.—The executive director shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Board. 

(C) COMPENSATION.—Compensation for the 
executive director shall be established by the 


2 ‘OTHER OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES.—The 
Board may select and appoint officers, attor- 
neys, employees, and agents who shall be 
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vested with such powers and dutíes as the 
Board may determine. 

(3) DELEGATION.—The Board may, by reso- 
lution, delegate to the chairperson, the exec- 
utive director, or any other officer or em- 
ployee any function, power, or duty of the 
Board other than voting on a grant, loan, 
contract, agreement, budget, or annual stra- 
tegic plan. 

ch) CONSULTATION.—To carry out this sec- 
tion, the Board may consult with— 

i) State departments of agriculture; 

(2) Federal departments and agencies; 

(3) nonprofit development corporations; 

4) colleges and universities; 

5) banking and other credit-related agen- 
cies; 

6) agriculture and agribusiness organiza- 
tions; and 

7) regional planning and development or- 

tions. 

„ OVERSIGHT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall re- 
view and monitor compliance by the Board 
and the Center with this section. 

(2) SANCTIONS.—If, following notice and 
opportunity for a hearing, the Secretary 
finds that the Board or the Center is not in 
compliance with this section, the Secretary 
may— 

(A) cease making deposits to the Fund; 

“(B) suspend the authority of the Center to 
withdraw funds from the Fund; or 

"(C) impose other appropriate sanctions, 
including recoupment of money improperly 
expended for purposes prohibited or not au- 
thorized by this Act and disqualification 
from receipt of financial assistance under 
this section. 

"(3) REMOVING SANCTIONS.—The Secretary 
shall remove sanctions imposed under para- 
graph (2) on a finding that there is no longer 
any failure by the Board or the Center to 
comply with this section or that the non- 
compliance shall be promptly corrected.’’. 
CHAPTER 2—RURAL COMMUNITY 

ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 
761. RURAL. COMMUNITY ADVANCEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

The Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1921 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

“Subtitle E—Rural Community Advancement 
Program 


SEC. 


*SEC. 381A. DEFINITIONS. 

“In this subtitle: 

"(1) RURAL AND RURAL AREA.—The terms 
‘rural’ and ‘rural area’ mean, subject to sec- 
tion 306(a)(7), a city, town, or unincorporated 
area that has a population of 50,000 inhab- 
itants or less, other than an urbanized area 
immediately adjacent to a city, town, or un- 
incorporated area that has a population in 
excess of 50,000 inhabitants. 

“(2) STATE.—The term ‘State’ means each 
of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and the Fed- 
erated States of Micronesia. 

“SEC. 381B. ESTABLISHMENT. 

“The Secretary shall establish a rural 
community advancement program to provide 
grants, loans, loan guarantees, and other as- 
sistance to meet the rural development 
needs of local communities in States and 
federally recognized Indian tribes. 

“SEC. 381C. NATIONAL OBJECTIVES. 

“The national objectives of the program 
established under this subtitle shall be to— 

(i) promote strategic development activi- 
ties and collaborative efforts by State and 
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local communities, and federally recognized 
Indian tribes, to maximize the impact of 
Federal assistance; 

**(2) optimize the use of resources; 

"(3) provide assistance in a manner that 
reflects the complexity of rural needs, in- 
cluding the needs for business development, 
health care, education, infrastructure, cul- 
tural resources, the environment, and hous- 
ing; 

*(4) advance activities that empower, and 
build the capacity of, State and local com- 
munities to design unique responses to the 
special needs of the State and local commu- 
nities, and federally recognized Indian 
tribes, for rural development assistance; and 

5) adopt flexible and innovative ap- 
proaches to solving rural development prob- 
lems. 

*SEC. 381D. STRATEGIC PLANS. 

*(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall di- 
rect each of the Directors of Rural Economic 
and Community Development State Offices 
to prepare a strategic plan for each State for 
the delivery of assistance under this subtitle 
within the State. 

**(b) ASSISTANCE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Financial assistance for 
rural development allocated for a State 
under this subtitle shall be used only for or- 
derly community development that is con- 
sistent with the «...ategic plan of the State. 

“(2) RURAL AREA.—Assistance under this 

subtitle may only be provided in a rural 
area. 
“(3) SMALL COMMUNITIES.—In carrying out 
this subtitle within a State, the Secretary 
shall give priority to communities with the 
smallest populations and lowest per capita 
income. 

*"(c) REVIEW.—The Secretary shall review 
the strategic plan of a State at least once 
every 5 years. 

„d) CONTENTS.—A strategic plan of a State 
under this section shall be a plan that— 

"(1) coordinates economic, human, and 
community development plans and related 
activities proposed for an affected area; 

**(2) provides that the State and an affected 
community (including local institutions and 
organizations that have contributed to the 
planning process) shall act as full partners in 
the process of developing and implementing 
the plan; 

3) identifies goals, methods, and bench- 
marks for measuring the success of carrying 
out the plan and how the plan relates to 
local or regional ecosystems; 

*(4) provides for the involvement, in the 
preparation of the plan, of State, local, pri- 
vate, and public persons, State rural develop- 
ment councils, federally-recognized Indian 
tribes, and community-based organizations; 

*(5) identifies the amount and source of 
Federal and non-Federal resources that are 
available for carrying out the plan; and 

*(6) includes such other information as 
may be required by the Secretary. 

“SEC. 381E. ACCOUNTS. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, for each fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall consolidate into 3 ac- 
counts, corresponding to the 3 function cat- 
egories established under subsection (c), the 
amounts made available for programs in- 
cluded in each function category. 

*(b) ALLOCATION WITHIN ACCOUNT.—The 
Secretary shall allocate the amounts in each 
&ccount for such program purposes author- 
ized for the corresponding function category 
among the States, as the Secretary may de- 
termine in accordance with this subtitle. 

*(c) FUNCTION CATEGORIES.—For purposes 
of subsection (a): 
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"(1) RURAL HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT.—The rural housing and community 
development category shall include funds 
made available for— 

*(A) community facility direct and guar- 
anteed loans provided under section 306(a)(1); 

"(B) community facility grants provided 
under section 306(a)(21); and 

“(C) rental housing loans for new housing 
provided under section 515 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1485). 

*(2) RURAL UTILITIES.—The rural utilities 
category shall include funds made available 
for— 

"(A) water and waste disposal grants and 
direct and guaranteed loans provided under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 306(a); 

“(B) rural water and wastewater technical 
assistance and training grants provided 
under section 306(a)(16); 

“(C) emergency community water assist- 
ance grants provided under section 306A; and 

"(D) solid waste management grants pro- 
vided under section 310B(b). 

(3) RURAL BUSINESS AND COOPERATIVE DE- 
VELOPMENT.—The rural business and cooper- 
ative development category shall include 
funds made available for— 

“(A) rural business opportunity grants pro- 
vided under section 306(a)(11)(A); 

(B) business and industry guaranteed 
loans provided under section 310B(a)(1); and 

"(C) rural business enterprise grants and 
rural educational network grants provided 
under section 310B(c). 

(d) PROGRAMS.— Subject to sub- 
section (e), in addition to any other appro- 
priated amounts, the Secretary may transfer 
amounts allocated for a State for any of the 
3 function categories for a fiscal year under 
subsection (c) to— 

"(1) mutual and self-help housing grants 
provided under section 523 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1490c); 

*(2) rural rental housing loans for existing 
housing provided under section 515 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1485); 

(3) rural cooperative development grants 
provided under section 310B(e); and 

*(4) grants to broadcasting systems pro- 
vided under section 310B(f). 

(e) TRANSFER.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
the Secretary may transfer within each 
State up to 25 percent of the total amount 
allocated for a State under each function 
category referred to in subsection (c) for 
each fiscal year under this section to any 
other function category, or to a program re- 
ferred to in subsection (d), but excluding 
State grants under section 381G. 

*(2) LIMITATION.—Not more than 10 percent 
of the total amount (excluding grants to 
States under section 381G) made available 
for any fiscal year for the programs covered 
by each of the 3 function categories referred 
to in subsection (c), and the programs re- 
ferred to in subsection (d), shall be available 
for the transfer. 

"(f) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—The Sec- 
retary may make available funds appro- 
priated for the programs referred to in sub- 
section (c) to defray the cost of any subsidy 
associated with a guarantee provided under 
section 381H, except that not more than 5 
percent of the funds provided under sub- 
section (c) may be made available within a 
State. 

*SEC. 381F. ALLOCATION. 

(a) NATIONAL RESERVE.—The Secretary 
may use not more than 10 percent of the 
total amount of funds made available for a 
fiscal year under section 381E to establish a 
national reserve for rural development that 
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may be used by the Secretary in rural areas 
during the fiscal year to— 

(i) meet situations of exceptional need; 

*(2) provide incentives to promote or re- 
ward superior performance; or 

"(3) carry out performance-oriented dem- 
onstration projects. 

(b) INDIAN TRIBES.— 

(1) RESERVATION.—The Secretary shall re- 
serve not less than 3 percent of the total 
amounts made available for a fiscal year 
under section 381E to carry out rural devel- 
opment programs specified in subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 381D for federally recog- 
nized Indian tribes. 

*(2) ALLOCATION.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a formula for allocating the reserve 
and shall administer the reserve through the 
appropriate Director of the Rural Economic 
and Cooperative Development State office. 

*(c) STATE ALLOCATION.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall allo- 
cate among all the States the amounts made 
available under section 381E in a fair, reason- 
able, and appropriate manner that takes into 
consideration rural population, levels of in- 
come, unemployment, and other relevant 
factors, as determined by the Secretary. 

*(2) MINIMUM ALLOCATION.—In making the 
allocations for each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2002, the Secretary shall ensure that 
the percentage allocation for each State is 
equal to the percentage of the average of the 
total funds made available to carry out the 
programs referred to in section 381E(c) that 
were obligated in the State for each of fiscal 
years 1993 and 1994. 

“SEC. 381G. GRANTS TO STATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection 
(c), the Secretary shall grant to any eligible 
State from which a request is received for a 
fiscal year 5 percent of the amount allocated 
for the State for the fiscal year under sec- 
tion 381F(c). 

*(b) ELIGIBILITY.—To be eligible to receive 
a grant under this section, the Secretary 
shall require that the State maintain the 
grant funds received and any non-Federal 
matching funds to carry out this subtitle in 
a separate account, to remain available until 
expended. 

(e) MATCHING FUNDS.—For any fiscal year, 
if non-Federal matching funds are provided 
for a State in an amount that is equal to 200 
percent or more of an amount equal to 5 per- 
cent of the amount allocated for the State 
for the fiscal year under section 381F(c), the 
Secretary shall pay to the State the grant 
provided under this subsection in an amount 
equal to 5 percent of the amount allocated 
for the State for the fiscal year under sec- 
tion 381F(c). 

“(d) USE OF FUNDS.—The Secretary shall 
require that funds provided to a State under 
this section be used in rural areas to achieve 
the purposes of the programs referred to in 
section 381E(c) in accordance with the stra- 
tegic plan referred to in section 381D. 

*(e) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—The State 
shall provide assurances that funds received 
under this section wil] be used only to sup- 
plement, not to supplant, the amount of Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds otherwise ex- 
pended for rural development assistance in 
the State. 

“(f) APPEALS.—The Secretary shall provide 
to a State an opportunity for an appeal of 
any action taken under this section. 

(g) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—Federal funds 
shall not be used for any administrative 
costs incurred by a State in carrying out 
this subtitle. 

ch) SPENDING OF FUNDS BY STATE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Payments to a State 
from a grant under thís section for a fiscal 
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year shall be obligated by the State in the 
fiscal year or in the succeeding fiscal year. A 
State shall obligate funds under this section 
to provide assistance to rural areas pursu- 
ant, to the maximum extent practicable, to 
applications received from the rural areas. 

*(2) FAILURE TO OBLIGATE.—If a State fails 
to obligate payments in accordance with 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall make a 
corresponding reduction in the amount of 
payments provided to the State under this 
section for the subsequent fiscal year. 

**(8) NONCOMPLIANCE.— 

H(A) REVIEW.—The Secretary shall review 
and monitor State compliance with this sec- 
tion. 

) PENALTY.—If the Secretary finds that 
there has been misuse of grant funds pro- 
vided under this section, or noncompliance 
with any of the terms and conditions of a 
grant, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing— 

**(1) the Secretary shall notify the State of 
the finding; and 

(ii) no further payments to the State 
shall be made with respect to the programs 
funded under this section until the Secretary 
is satisfied that there is no longer any fail- 
ure to comply or that the noncompliance 
will be promptly corrected. 

(C) OTHER SANCTIONS.—In the case of a 
finding of noncompliance made pursuant to 
subparagraph (B), the Secretary may, in ad- 
dition to, or in lieu of, imposing the sanc- 
tions described in subparagraph (B), impose 
other appropriate sanctions, including 
recoupment of money improperly expended 
for purposes prohibited or not authorized by 
this section and disqualification from the re- 
ceipt of financial assistance under this sec- 
tion. 

*(1) NO ENTITLEMENT TO CONTRACT, GRANT, 
OR ASSISTANCE.—Nothing in this subtitle— 

*(1) entitles any person to assistance or a 
contract or grant; or 

*(2) limits the right of a State to impose 
additional limitations or conditions on as- 
sistance or a contract or grant under this 
section. 

“SEC. 381H. GUARANTEE AND COMMITMENT TO 
GUARANTEE LOANS. 

(a) DEFINITION OF ELIGIBLE PUBLIC Ex- 
TITY.—In this section, the term *eligible pub- 
lic entity' means any unit of general local 
government. 

(b) GUARANTEE AND COMMITMENT.—The 
Secretary is authorized, on such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe, 
to guarantee and make commitments to 
guarantee the notes or other obligations 
issued by eligible public entities, or by pub- 
lic agencies designated by the eligible public 
entities, for the purposes of financing rural 
development assistance activities authorized 
and funded under section 381G. 

**(c) PREREQUISITES.—No guarantee or com- 
mitment to guarantee shall be made with re- 
spect to any note or other obligation if the 
issuer’s total outstanding notes or obliga- 
tions guaranteed under this section (exclud- 
ing any amount repaid under the contract 
entered into under subsection (e)(1)(A)) 
would exceed an amount equal to 5 times the 
amount of the grant approval for the issuer 
pursuant to section 381G. 

(d) PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL, INTEREST, AND 
CosTs.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subtitle, grants allocated to an 
issuer pursuant to this subtitle (including 
program income derived from the grants) 
shall be authorized for use in the payment of 
principal and interest due (including such 
servicing, underwriting, or other costs as 
may be specified in regulations of the Sec- 
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retary) on the notes or other obligations 
guaranteed pursuant to this section. 

(e) REPAYMENT CONTRACT; SECURITY.— 

**(1) IN GENERAL.—To ensure the repayment 
of notes or other obligations and charges in- 
curred under this section and as a condition 
for receiving the guarantees, the Secretary 
shall require the issuer to— 

) enter into a contract, in a form ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary, for repayment of 
notes or other obligations guaranteed under 
this section; 

B) pledge any grant for which the issuer 
may become eligible under this subtitle; and 

„C) furnish, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, such other security as may be consid- 
ered appropriate by the Secretary in making 
the guarantees. 

*(2) SECURITY.—To assist in ensuring the 
repayment of notes or other obligations and 
charges incurred under this section, a State 
shall pledge any grant for which the State 
may become eligible under this subtitle as 
security for notes or other obligations and 
charges issued under this section by any unit 
of general local government in the State. 

*"(f) PLEDGED GRANTS FOR REPAYMENTS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, the Secretary is authorized to apply 
grants pledged pursuant to paragraphs (1)(B) 
and (2) of subsection (e) to any repayments 
due the Uzited States as a result of the guar- 
antees. 

*(g) OUTSTANDING OBLIGATIONS.—The total 
amount of outstanding obligations guaran- 
teed on a cumulative basis by the Secretary 
pursuant to subsection (b) shall not at any 
time exceed such amount as may be author- 
ized to be appropriated for any fiscal year. 

ch) PURCHASE OF GUARANTEED OBLIGA- 
TIONS BY FEDERAL FINANCING BANK.—Notes 
or other obligations guaranteed under this 
section may not be purchased by the Federal 
Financing Bank. 

“(i) FULL FAITH AND CREDIT.—The full 
faith and credit of the United States is 
pledged to the payment of all guarantees 
made under this section. Any such guarantee 
made by the Secretary shall be conclusive 
evidence of the eligibility of the obligations 
for the guarantee with respect to principal 
and interest. The validity of the guarantee 
shall be incontestable in the hands of a hold- 
er of the guaranteed obligations. 

“SEC. 3811. LOCAL INVOLVEMENT. 

The Secretary shall require that an appli- 
cant for assistance under this subtitle dem- 
onstrate evidence of significant community 
support. 

“SEC. 381J. STATE-TO-STATE COLLABORATION. 

*"T'he Secretary shall permit the establish- 
ment of voluntary pooling arrangements 
among States, and regional fund-sharing 
agreements, to carry out this subtitle. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall des- 
ignate up to 10 community development ven- 
ture capital organizations to demonstrate 
the utility of guarantees to attract increased 
private investment in rural private business 
enterprises. 

(b) RURAL BUSINESS INVESTMENT POOL.— 

**(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—To be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the demonstration program, an 
organization referred to in subsection (a) 
shall establish a rural business private in- 
vestment pool (referred to in this subsection 
as a ‘pool’) for the purpose of making equity 
investments in rural private business enter- 
prises. 

**(2) GUARANTEE.—From funds allocated for 
the national reserve under section 381F(a), 
the Secretary shall guarantee the funds in a 
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pool against loss, except that the guarantee 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 30 per- 
cent of the total funds in the pool. 

"(8) AMOUNT.—The Secretary shall issue 


guarantees covering not more than 
$15,000,000 of obligations for each of fiscal 
years 1996 through 2002. 


“(4) TERM.—The term of a guarantee pro- 
vided under this subsection shall not exceed 
10 years. 

(5) SUBMISSION OF PLAN.—To be eligible to 
participate in the demonstration program, 
an organization referred to in subsection (a) 
shall submit a plan that describes— 

*(A) potential sources and uses of the pool 
to be established by the organization; 

*(B) the utility of the guarantee authority 
in attracting capital for the pool; and 

(O) on selection, mechanisms for notify- 
ing State, local, and private nonprofit busi- 
ness development organizations and busi- 
nesses of the existence of the pool. 

*(6) COMPETITION.— 

*(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall con- 
duct a competition for the designation and 
establishment of pools. 

(B) PRIORITY.—In conducting the competi- 
tion, the Secretary shall give priority to or- 
ganizations that— 

"(i) have a demonstrated record of per- 
formance or have a board and executive di- 
rector with experience in venture capital, 
small business equity investments, or com- 
munity development finance; 

“(ii) propose to serve low-income commu- 
nities; 

"(144) propose to maintain an average in- 
vestment of not more than $500,000 from the 
pool of the organization; 

“(iv) invest funds statewide or in a multi- 
county region; and 

(v) propose to target job opportunities re- 
sulting from the investments primarily to 
economically disadvantaged individuals. 

*(C) GEOGRAPHIC DIVERSITY.—To the extent 
practicable, the Secretary shall select orga- 
nizations in diverse geographic areas. 

“SEC. 381L. ANNUAL REPORT. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, in col- 
laboration with public, State, local, and pri- 
vate entities, State rural development coun- 
cils, and community-based organizations, 
shall prepare an annual report that contains 
evaluations, assessments, and performance 
outcomes concerning the rural community 
advancement programs carried out under 
this subtitle. 

„b) SUBMISSION.—Not later than March 1 
of each year, the Secretary shall— 

“(1) submit the report required under sub- 
section (a) to Congress and the chief execu- 
tives of States participating in the program 
established under this subtitle; and 

2) make the report available to State and 
local participants. 

“SEC. 381M. RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY WORKING GROUP. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide leadership within the Executive branch 
for, and assume responsibility for, establish- 
ing an interagency working group chaired by 
the Secretary. 

(d) DUTIES.—The working group shall es- 
tablish policy, provide coordination, make 
recommendations, and evaluate the perform- 
ance of or for all Federal rural development 
efforts. 

“SEC. 381N. DUTIES OF RURAL ECONOMIC AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT STATE 
OFFICES. 


“In carrying out this subtitle, the Director 
of a Rural Economic and Community Devel- 
opment State Office shall— 


INTER- 
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*(1) to the maximum extent practicable, 
ensure that the State strategic plan is imple- 
mented; 

*(2) coordinate community development 
objectives within the State; 

3) establish links between local, State, 
and field office program administrators of 
the Department of Agriculture; 

*(4) ensure that recipient communities 
comply with applicable Federal and State 
laws and requirements; and 

(5) integrate State development programs 
with assistance under this subtitle. 

“SEC. 3810. ELECTRONIC TRANSFER. 


The Secretary shall transfer funds in ac- 
cordance with this subtitle through elec- 
tronic transfer as soon as practicable after 
the effective date of this subtitle. 


SEC. 762. COMMUNITY FACILITIES GRANT PRO- 
GRAM. 


Section 306(a) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1926(a)) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 
(21) COMMUNITY FACILITIES GRANT PRO- 
GRAM.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may 
make grants, in a total amount not to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 for any físcal year, to asso- 
ciations, units of general local government, 
nonprofit corporatioi: and federally recog- 
nized Indian tribes to provide the Federal 
share of the cost of developing specific essen- 
tial community facilities in rural areas. 

(B) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

*"(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
clauses (11) and (iii), the Secretary shall, by 
regulation, establish the amount of the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of the facility under 
this paragraph. 

*(11) MAXIMUM AMOUNT.—The amount of a 
grant provided under this paragraph shall 
not exceed 75 percent of the cost of develop- 
ing a facility. 

(111) GRADUATED SCALE.—The Secretary 
shall provide for a graduated scale for the 
amount of the Federal share provided under 
this paragraph, with higher Federal shares 
for facilities in communities that have lower 
community population and income levels, as 
determined by the Secretary.“ 


Subtitle C—Amendments to the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 


SEC. 771. PURPOSES; INVESTIGATIONS AND RE- 
PORTS. 


Section 2 of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 902) is amended— 

(1) by striking “‘SEc. 2. (a) The Secretary of 
Agriculture is“ and inserting the following: 
“SEC. 2. GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE SEC- 

RETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

(a) LOANS.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
(referred to in this Act as the ‘Secretary’) 
is”; 

(2) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking “and the furnishing" the 
first place it appears and all that follows 
through “‘central station service"; and 

(B) by striking systems: to make" and all 
that follows through the period at the end of 
the subsection and inserting systems“: and 

(3) by striking subsection (b) and inserting 
the following: 

*"(b) INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS.—The 
Secretary may make, or cause to be made, 
studies, investigations, and reports regard- 
ing matters, including financial, techno- 
logical, and regulatory -matters, affecting 
the condition and progress of electric, tele- 
communications, and economic development 
in rural areas and publish and disseminate 
information with respect to the matters. 
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SEC. 772. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3 of the Rural 

Electrification Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 903) is 

amended to read as follows: 

*SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out this 
Act.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 301(a) of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 931(2)) is amended— 

(A) by striking (a)“; and 

(B) in paragraph (3), by striking notwith- 
standing section 3(a) of title I.“ 

(2) Section 302(b)(2) of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 932(b)(2)) is 
amended by striking pursuant to section 
3(a) of this Act". 

(3) The last sentence of section 406(a) of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 
946(a)) is amended by striking pursuant to 
section 3(a) of this Act“. 

SEC. 773. LOANS FOR ELECTRICAL PLANTS AND 
TRANSMISSION 


Section 4 of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 904) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence— 

(A) by striking “‘for the furnishing of” and 
all that follows through central station 
service and“; and 

(B) by striking the provisions of sections 
3(d) and 3(e) but without regard to the 25 per 
centum limitation therein contained," and 
inserting section 3,''; 

(2) in the second sentence, by striking: 
Provided further, That all" and all that fol- 
lows through “loan: And provided further, 
That“ and inserting “‘, except that’’; and 

(3) in the third sentence, by striking “and 
section 5". 

SEC. 774. LOANS FOR ELECTRICAL AND PLUMB- 
ING EQUIPMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 5 of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 905) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
12(a) of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
(7 U.S.C. 912(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking: Provided, however, That“ 
and inserting **, except that.“; and 

(2) by striking, and with respect to any 
loan made under section 5," and all that fol- 
lows through section 3". 

SEC. 775. TESTIMONY ON BUDGET REQUESTS. 

Section 6 of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 906) is amended by striking 
the second sentence. 

SEC. 776. TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION CREATED BY EXECUTIVE 
ORDER. 

Section 8 of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 908) is repealed. 

Section 10 of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 910) is repealed. 

SEC. 778. PROHIBITION ON RESTRICTING WATER 
AND WASTE FACILITY SERVICES TO 
ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS. 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 is 
amended by inserting after section 16 (7 
U.S.C. 916) the following: 

“SEC. 17. PROHIBITION ON RESTRICTING WATER 
AND WASTE FACILITY SERVICES TO 
ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS. 

“The Secretary shall establish rules and 
procedures that prohibit borrowers under 
title III or under the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1921 et seq.) 
from conditioning or limiting access to, or 
the use of, water and waste facility services 
financed under the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act if the conditioning 
or limiting is based on whether individuals 
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or entities ín the area served or proposed to 

be served by the facility receive, or will ac- 

cept, electric service from the borrower.". 

SEC. 779. TELEPHONE LOAN TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS. 

Section 309 of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 939) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking (a) IN 
GENERAL.—'; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 

SEC. 780. PRIVATIZATION PROGRAM. 

Section 311 of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 940a) is repealed. 

SEC. 781. RURAL BUSINESS INCUBATOR FUND. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 502 of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 950aa-1) 
is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 501 
of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 (7 
U.S.C. 950aa) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5), by inserting and“ at 
the end; 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking: and" at 
the end and inserting a period; and 

(3) by striking paragraph (7). 

Subtitle D—Miscellaneous Rural 
Development Provisions 
SEC. 791. INTEREST RATE FORMULA. 

(a) BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT.— 
Section 32(e) of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act (7 U.S.C. 1011) is amended by 
striking the fifth sentence and inserting the 
following: A loan under this subsection 
shall be made under a contract that pro- 
vides, under such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary considers appropriate, for the 
repayment of the loan in not more than 30 
years, with interest at a rate not to exceed 
the current market yield for outstanding 
municipal obligations with remaining peri- 
ods to maturity comparable to the average 
maturity for the loan, adjusted to the near- 
est Ys of 1 percent. 

(b) WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD 
PREVENTION ACT.—Section 8 of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
(16 U.S.C. 10062) is amended by striking the 
second sentence and inserting the following: 
“A loan or advance under this section shall 
be made under a contract or agreement that 
provides, under such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary considers appropriate, for the 
repayment of the loan or advance in not 
more than 50 years from the date when the 
principal benefits of the works of improve- 
ment first become available, with interest at 
a rate not to exceed the current market 
yield for outstanding municipal obligations 
with remaining periods to maturity com- 
parable to the average maturity for the loan, 
adjusted to the nearest Ys of 1 percent. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 502 of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 (7 U.S.C. 2662) is 
amended by striking subsection (f). 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 2389 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public 
Law 101-624; 7 U.S.C. 2662 note) is amended 
by striking subsection (d). 

(2) Section 503(c) of the Rural Development 
Act of 1972 (7 U.S.C. 2663(c)) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking "(1)"; 

(ii) by striking section 502(e)" and all 
that follows through shall be distributed“ 
and inserting ''subsections (e), (h), and (i) of 
section 502 shall be distributed"; and 

(iii) by striking “objectives of" and all 
that follows through title“ and inserting 
“objectives of subsections (e), (h), and (i) of 
section 502"; and 
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(B) by striking paragraph (2). 
SEC. 793. COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS. 

(a) Section 607(b) of the Rural Development 
Act of 1972 (7 U.S.C. 2204b(b)) is amended by 
striking paragraph (4) and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

4) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding chap- 
ter 63 of title 31, United States Code, the 
Secretary may enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with other Federal agencies, State 
and local governments, and any other orga- 
nization or individual to improve the coordi- 
nation and effectiveness of Federal pro- 
grams, services, and actions affecting rural 
areas, including the establishment and fi- 
nancing of interagency groups, if the Sec- 
retary determines that the objectives of the 
agreement will serve the mutual interest of 
the parties in rural development activities. 

B) COOPERATORS.—Each cooperator, in- 
cluding each Federal agency, to the extent 
that funds are otherwise available, may par- 
ticipate in any cooperative agreement or 
working group established pursuant to this 
paragraph by contributing funds or other re- 
Sources to the Secretary to carry out the 
agreement or functions of the group.“ 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, section 343(a) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1991(a)) 
is amended in subparagraph (F)— 

(i) by striking exceed 15 percent” and all 
that follows through ''Code" and inserting 
the following: exceed 

**(1) 25 percent of the median acreage of the 
farms or ranches, as the case may be, in the 
county in which the farm or ranch oper- 
ations of the applicant are located, as re- 
ported in the most recent census of agri- 
culture taken under section 142 of title 13, 
United States Code. 

TITLE VIII—RESEARCH EXTENSION AND 

EDUCATION 
Subtitle A—Amendments to National Agricul- 
tural Extension, and Teaching 

Policy Act of 1977 and Related Statutes 
SEC. 801. PURPOSES OF AGRICULTURAL RE- 

SEARCH, EXTENSION, AND - 
CATION. 


Section 1402 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3101) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 1402. PURPOSES OF AGRICULTURAL RE- 
AND EDU- 


The purposes of federally supported agri- 
cultural research, extension, and education 
are to— 

“(1) enhance the competitiveness of the 
United States agriculture and food industry 
in an increasingly competitive world envi- 
ronment; 

**(2) increase the long-term productivity of 
the United States agriculture and food in- 
dustry while protecting the natural resource 
base on which rural America and the United 
States agricultural economy depend; 

) develop new uses and new products for 
agricultural commodities, such as alter- 
native fuels, and develop new crops; 

4) support agricultural research and ex- 
tension to promote economic opportunity in 
rural communities and to meet the increas- 
ing demand for information and technology 
transfer throughout the United States agri- 
culture industry; 

5) improve risk management in the 
United States agriculture industry; 

**(6) improve the safe production and proc- 
essing of, and adding of value to, United 
States food and fiber resources using meth- 
ods that are environmentally sound; 
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"(7) support higher education in agri- 
culture to give the next generation of Ameri- 
cans the knowledge, technology, and applica- 
tions necessary to enhance the competitive- 
ness of United States agriculture; and 

8) maintain an adequate, nutritious, and 
safe supply of food to meet human nutri- 
tional needs and requirements. 

SEC. 802. SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOOD, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, AND FORESTRY RESEARCH. 

Section 401(h) of the National Science and 
Technology Policy, Organization, and Prior- 
ities Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. 6651(h)) is amended 
by striking the second through fifth sen- 
tences. 

SEC. 803. JOINT COUNCIL ON FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1407 of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3122) is 
repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1404 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking paragraph (9); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (10) 
through (18) as paragraphs (9) through (17), 
respectively. 

(2) Section 1405 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3121) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) in paragraph (5), by striking Joint 
Council Advisory Board," and inserting 
“Advisory Board"; and 

(B) in paragraph (11) by striking the 
Joint Council,". 

(3) Section 1410(2) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and "Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3125(2)) is amend- 
ed by striking the recommendations of the 
Joint Council developed under section 
1407(f),". 

(4) Section 1412 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Fouy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3127) is amend- 


(A) in the section heading, by striking 
“JOINT COUNCIL, ADVISORY BOARD,” and 
inserting “ADVISORY BOARD”; 

(B) in subsection (a 

(1) by striking Joint Council, the Advi- 
sory Board," and inserting ‘Advisory 
Board”; 

(ii) by striking "the cochairpersons of the 
Joint Council and“ each place it appears; 
and 

(iii) in paragraph (2), by striking ‘‘one shall 
serve as the executive secretary to the Joint 
Council, one shall serve as the executive sec- 
retary to the Advisory Board," and inserting 
“1 shall serve as the executive secretary to 
the Advisory Board"; and 

(C) in subsections (b) and (c), by striking 
Joint Council, Advisory Board," each place 
it appears and inserting Advisory Board". 

(5) Section 1413 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3128) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking ''Joint 
Council, the Advisory Board," and inserting 
“Advisory Board"; 

(B) in subsection (b), by striking “Joint 
Council, Advisory Board," and inserting 
* Advisory Board"; and 

(C) by striking subsection (d). 

(6) Section 1434(c) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196(c)) is amend- 
ed— 
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(A) in the second sentence, by striking 
Joint Council, the Advisory Board," and in- 
serting Advisory Board"; and 

(B) in the fourth sentence, by striking the 
Joint Council,". 

SEC. 804. NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 
EXTENSION, EDUCATION, AND ECO- 
NOMICS ADVISORY BOARD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1408 of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 1408. NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH, EXTENSION, EDUCATION, 
AND ECONOMICS ADVISORY BOARD. 

„(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish within the Department of Agri- 
culture a board to be known as the ‘National 
Agricultural Research. Extension. Edu- 
cation, and Economics Advisory Board’. 

b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Advisory Board 
shall consist of 25 members, appointed by the 
Secretary. 

(2) SELECTION OF MEMBERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall appoint members to the Advi- 
sory Board from individuals who are selected 
from national farm, commodity, agri- 
business, environmental, consumer, and 
other organizations directly concerned with 
agricultural research, education, and exten- 
sion programs. 

"(8) REPRESENTATION.—A member of the 
Advisory Board may represent 1 or more of 
the organizations referred to in paragraph 
(2), except that 1 member shall be a rep- 
resentative of the scientific community that 
is not closely associated with agriculture. 
The Secretary shall ensure that the member- 
ship of the Advisory Board includes full-time 
farmers and ranchers and represents the in- 
terests of the full variety of stakeholders in 
the agricultural sector. 

*(c) DUTIES.—The Advisory Board shall— 

*(1) review and provide consultation to the 
Secretary and land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities on long-term and short-term na- 
tional policies and priorities, as set forth in 
section 1402, relating to agricultural re- 
search, extension, education, and economics; 

"(2) evaluate the results and effectiveness 
of agricultural research, extension, edu- 
cation, and economics with respect to the 
policies and priorities; 

"(3) review and make recommendations to 
the Under Secretary of Agriculture for Re- 
search, Education, and Economics on the re- 
search, extension, education, and economics 
portion of the draft strategic plan required 
under section 306 of title 5, United States 
Code; and 

(4) review the mechanisms of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for technology assess- 
ment (which should be conducted by quali- 
fied professionals) for the purposes of— 

„A) performance measurement and eval- 
uation of the implementation by the Sec- 
retary of the strategic plan required under 
section 306 of title 5, United States Code; 

"(B) implementation of the national re- 
search policies and priorities set forth in sec- 
tion 1402; and 

"(C) the development of mechanisms for 
the assessment of emerging public and pri- 
vate agricultural research and technology 
transfer initiatives. 

"(d) CONSULTATION.—In carrying out this 
section, the Advisory Board shall solicit 
opinions and recommendations from persons 
who will benefit from and use federally fund- 
ed agricultural research, extension, edu- 
cation, and economics. 

(e) APPOINTMENT.—A member of the Advi- 
sory Board shall be appointed by the Sec- 
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retary for a term of up to 3 years. The mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board shall be ap- 
pointed to serve staggered terms. 

“(f) FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ACT.— 
The Advisory Board shall be deemed to have 
filed a charter for the purpose of section 9(c) 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act (5 
U.S.C. App.). 

(S) TERMINATION.—The Advisory Board 
shall remain in existence until September 30, 


(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1404(1) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103(1)) is amend- 
ed by striking National Agricultural Re- 
search and Extension Users Advisory Board" 
and inserting “National Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, Education, and Econom- 
ics Advisory Board". 

(2) Section 1410(2) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3125(2)) is amend- 
ed by striking the recommendations of the 
Advisory Board developed under section 
1408(g),"" and inserting any recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Board". 

(3) The last sentence of section 4(a) of the 
Renewable Resources Extension Act of 1978 
(16 U.S.C. 1673(4) is amended by striking 
"National Agricultural Research and Exten- 
sion Users Advisory Board" and inserting 
"National Agricultural Research, Extension, 
Education, and Economics Advisory Board". 
SEC. 805. AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND TECH- 

NOLOGY REVIEW BOARD. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1408A of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3123a) is 
repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1404 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103) (as amended 
by section 803(b)(1)(B)) is further amended— 

(A) in paragraph (15), by adding and“ at 
the end; 

(B) in paragraph (16), by striking; 
and inserting a period; and 

(C) by striking paragraph (17). 

(2) Section 1405(12) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3121(12)) is 
amended by striking, after coordination 
with the Technology Board,". 

(3) Section 1410(2) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3125(2) (as 
amended by section 804(b)(2)) is further 
amended by striking and the recommenda- 
tions of the Technology Board developed 
under section 1408A(d)’’. 

(4) Section 1412 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3127) (as amended 
by section 803(b)(4)) is further amended— 

(A) in the section 3 dy striking 

“AND TECHNOLOGY BOARD 

(B) in subsection (a)— 

(i) by striking ‘‘and the Technology Board" 
each place it appears; and 

(ii) in paragraph (2), by striking and one 
shall serve as the executive secretary to the 
Technology Board"; and 

(C) in subsections (b) and (c), by striking 
“and Technology Board" each place it ap- 


and" 


pears. 

(5) Section 1413 of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3128) (as amended 
by section 803(b)(5)) is further amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking ‘‘or the 
Technology Board"; and 

(B) in subsection (b), by striking and the 
Technology Board". 
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SEC. 806. FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ACT 
EXEMPTION FOR FEDERAL-STATE 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS. 

Section 1409A of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3124a) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

"(e) APPLICABILITY OF FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ACT.— 

*(1) PUBLIC MEETINGS.—All meetings of any 
entity described in paragraph (2) shall be 
publicly announced in advance and shall be 
open to the public. Detailed minutes of 
meetings and other appropriate records of 
the activities of such an entity shall be kept 
and made available to the public on request. 

“(2) EXEMPTION.—The Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) and title 
XVIII of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 
(7 U.S.C. 2281 et seq.) shall not apply to any 
committee, board, commission, panel, or 
task force, or similar entity that— 

"(A) is created for the purpose of coopera- 
tive efforts in agricultural research, exten- 
sion, or teaching; and 

"(B) consists entirely of full-time Federal 
employees and individuals who are employed 
by, or who are officials of, a State coopera- 
tive institution or a State cooperative 
agent.". 

SEC. 807. COORDINATION AND PLANNING OF AG- 
RICULTURAL EXTEN- 
SION, AND EDUCATION. 

Subtitle B of the National Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3121 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 


*SEC. 1413A. ACCOUNTABILITY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop and carry out a system to monitor and 
evaluate agricultural research and extension 
activities conducted or supported by the 
Federal Government that will enable the 
Secretary to measure the impact of research, 
extension, and education programs according 
to priorities, goals, and mandates estab- 
lished by law. 

“(b) CONSISTENCY WITH OTHER REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—The system shall be developed and 
carried out in a manner that is consistent 
with the Government Performance and Re- 
sults Act of 1993 (Public Law 103-62; 107 Stat. 
285) and amendments made by the Act. 

*SEC. 1413B. IMMINENT OR EMERGING THREATS 
TO FOOD SAFETY AND ANIMAL AND 
PLANT HEALTH. 

"In the case of any activities of an agency 
of the Department of Agriculture that relate 
to food safety, animal or plant health, re- 
search, education, or technology transfer, 
the Secretary may transfer up to 5 percent of 
any amounts made available to the agency 
for a fiscal year to an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reporting to the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture for Research, Edu- 
cation, and Economics for the purpose of ad- 
dressing imminent or emerging threats to 
food safety and animal and plant health. 


“SEC. 1413C. FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“The Federal Advisory Committee Act (5 
U.S.C. App.) and title XVIII of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2281 et seq.) 
shall not apply to any committee, board, 
commission, panel, or task force, or similar 
entity, created solely for the purpose of re- 
viewing applications or proposals requesting 
funding under any competitive research, ex- 
tension, or education program carried out by 
the Secretary.". 
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SEC. 808. GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS FOR FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES EDU- 
CATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1417 of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3152) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by inserting before for a period" the 
following: ‘‘or to research foundations main- 
tained by the colleges and universities,"; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (4) and inserting 
the following: 

4) to design and implement food and agri- 
cultural programs to build teaching and re- 
search capacity at primarily minority insti- 
tutions;"; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (h) and (i) 
as subsections (i) and (j), respectively; 

(3) by inserting after subsection (g) the fol- 
lowing: 

"(h) SECONDARY EDUCATION AND 2-YEAR 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION TEACHING PRO- 
GRAMS.— 

(1) AGRISCIENCE AND AGRIBUSINESS EDU- 
CATION.—The Secretary shall— 

(A) promote and strengthen secondary 
education and 2-year postsecondary edu- 
cation in agriscience and agribusiness in 
order to help ensure the existence in the 
United States of a qualified workforce to 
serve the food and agricultural sciences sys- 
tem; and 

B) promote complementary and syner- 
gistic linkages among secondary, 2-year 
postsecondary, and higher education pro- 
grams in the food and agricultural sciences 
in order to promote excellence in education 
and encourage more young Americans to 
pursue and complete a baccalaureate or 
higher degree in the food and agricultural 
Sciences. 

"(2 GRANTS.—The Secretary may make 
competitive or noncompetitive grants, for 
grant periods not to exceed 5 years, to public 
Secondary education institutions, 2-year 
community colleges, and junior colleges that 
have made a commitment to teaching 
agriscience and agribusiness— 

"(A) to enhance curricula in agricultural 
education; 

"(B) to increase faculty teaching com- 
petencies; 

C) to interest young people in pursuing a 
higher education in order to prepare for sci- 
entific and professional careers in the food 
and agricultural sciences; 

"(D) to promote the incorporation of 
agriscience and agribusiness subject matter 
into other instructional programs, particu- 
larly classes in science, business, and con- 
sumer education; 

"(E) to facilitate joint initiatives among 
other secondary or 2-year postsecondary in- 
stitutions and with 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities to maximize the development and 
use of resources such as faculty, facilities, 
and equipment to improve agriscience and 
agribusiness education; and 

*(F) to support other initiatives designed 
to meet local, State, regional, or national 
needs related to promoting excellence in 
agriscience and agribusiness education.“; 
and 

(4) in subsection (j) (as so redesignated), by 
striking 1995“ and inserting ''2002". 

(b) TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES 
PERTAINING TO THE FUTURE FARMERS OF 
AMERICA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There are transferred to 
the Secretary of Agriculture all the func- 
tions and duties of the Secretary of Edu- 
cation under the Act entitled An Act to in- 
corporate the Future Farmers of America, 
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and for other purposes“, approved August 30, 
1950 (36 U.S.C. 271 et seq.). 

(2) PERSONNEL AND UNEXPENDED BAL- 
ANCES.—There are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture all personnel and bal- 
ances of unexpended appropriations available 
for carrying out the duties and functions 
transferred under paragraph (1). 

(3) AMENDMENTS.—The Act entitled An 
Act to incorporate the Future Farmers of 
America, and for other purposes", approved 
August 30, 1950, is amended— 

(A) in section 7(c) (36 U.S.C. 277(c)) by 
striking Secretary of Education, the execu- 
tive secretary shall be a member of the De- 
partment of Education” and inserting ''Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the executive sec- 
retary shall be an officer or employee of the 
Department of Agriculture"; 

(B) in section 8(a) (36 U.S.C. 278(a))— 

(i) by striking Secretary of Education" 
and inserting ''Secretary of Agriculture"; 
and 

(ii) by striking Department of Education" 
— inserting Department of Agriculture“; 
an 

(C) in section 18 (36 U. S. C. 288) — 

(i) by striking Secretary of Education" 
each place it appears and inserting ‘‘Sec- 
retary of Agriculture“; and 

(ii) by striking Department of Education“ 
each place it appears and inserting ‘‘Depart- 
ment of Agriculture". 

SEC. 809. GRANTS FOR RESEARCH ON THE PRO- 


CARBONS FROM AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES AND FOREST PROD- 
UCTS. 

Section 1419(d) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3154(d)) is amend- 
ed by striking 1995 and inserting ':2002". 
SEC. 810. POLICY RESEARCH CENTERS. 

The National Agricultural Research, Ex- 
tension, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (as 
amended by section 809) is further amended 
by inserting after section 1418 (7 U.S.C. 3153) 
the following: 

“SEC. 1419. POLICY RESEARCH CENTERS. 

(a) N GENERAL.—Consistent with this sec- 
tion, the Secretary may make grants, com- 
petitive grants, and special research grants 
to, and enter into cooperative agreements 
and other contracting instruments with, pol- 
icy research centers to conduct research and 
education programs that are objective, oper- 
ationally independent, and external to the 
Federal Government and that concern the ef- 
fect of public policies on— 

(J) the farm and agricultural sectors; 

2) the environment; 

) rural families, households and econo- 
mies; and 

**(4) consumers, food, and nutrition. 

(b) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—Except to the 
extent otherwise prohibited by law, State ag- 
ricultural experiment stations, colleges and 
universities, other research institutions and 
organizations, private organizations, cor- 
porations, and individuals shall be eligible to 
apply for and receive funding under sub- 
section (a). 

*(c) ACTIVITIES.—Under this section, fund- 
ing may be provided for disciplinary and 
interdisciplinary research and education 
concerning activities consistent with this 
section, including activities that— 

"(1) quantify the implications of public 
policies and regulations; 

2) develop theoretical and research meth- 


(3) collect and analyze data for policy- 
makers, analysts, and individuals; and 
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**(4) develop programs to train analysts. 

„d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to carry out this sec- 
tion for fiscal years 1996 through 2002.“ 

SEC. 811. HORAN NUTRITION INTERVENTION 
HEALTH PROMOTION RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM. 

Section 1424 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3174) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 1424. HUMAN NUTRITION INTERVENTION 
AND HEALTH PROMOTION  RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM. 

(a) AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may es- 
tablish, and award grants for projects for, a 
multi-year research initiative on human nu- 
trition intervention and health promotion. 

*(2) EMPHASIS OF INITIATIVE.—In admin- 
istering human nutrition research projects 
under this section, the Secretary shall give 
specific emphasis to— 

*(A) coordinated longitudinal research as- 
sessments of nutritional status; and 

B) the implementation of unified, inno- 
vative intervention strategies; 


to identify and solve problems of nutritional 
inadequacy and contribute to the mainte- 
nance of health, well-being, performance, 
and productivity of individuals, thereby re- 
ducing the need of the individuals to use the 
health care system and social programs of 
the United States. 

“(b) ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS.—The Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Research 
Service shall administer funds made avail- 
able to carry out this section to ensure à co- 
ordinated approach to health and nutrition 
research efforts. 

“(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to carry out this sec- 
tion for fiscal years 1996 through 2002. 

SEC. 812. FOOD AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. 

Section 1425(c)(3) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3175(c)(3)) is 
amended by striking ''fiscal year 1995" and 
inserting each of fiscal years 1996 through 
2002". 

SEC. 813. mT— AND FINDINGS RELATING 
TO ANIMAL HEALTH AND DISEASE 
RESEARCH. 

Section 1429 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3191) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 1429. PURPOSES AND FINDINGS RELATING 
TO ANIMAL HEALTH AND DISEASE 


(a) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this sub- 
title are to— 

(1) promote the general welfare through 
the improved health and productivity of do- 
mestic livestock, poultry, aquatic animals, 
and other income-producing animals that are 
essential to the food supply of the United 
States and the welfare of producers and con- 
sumers of animal products; 

**(2) improve the health of horses; 

(3) facilitate the effective treatment of, 
and, to the extent possible, prevent animal 
and poultry diseases in both domesticated 
and wild animals that, if not controlled, 
would be disastrous to the United States 
livestock and poultry industries and endan- 
ger the food supply of the United States; 

**(4) improve methods for the control of or- 
ganisms and residues in food products of ani- 
mal origin that could endanger the human 
food supply; 
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(5) improve the housing and management 
of animals to improve the well-being of live- 
stock production species; 

66) minimize livestock and poultry losses 
due to transportation and handling; 

*(7) protect human health through control 
of animal diseases transmissible to humans; 

(8) improve methods of controlling the 
births of predators and other animals; and 

(9) otherwise promote the general welfare 
through expanded programs of research and 
extension to improve animal health. 

**(b) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(i) the total animal health and disease re- 
search and extension efforts of State colleges 
and universities and of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be more effective if there were 
close coordination between the efforts; and 

2) colleges and universities having ac- 
credited schools or colleges of veterinary 
medicine and State agricultural experiment 
stations that conduct animal health and dis- 
ease research are especially vital in training 
research workers in animal health and relat- 
ed disciplines." 

SEC. 814. ANIMAL HEALTH SCIENCE RESEARCH 
ADVISORY BOARD. 

Section 1432 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3194) is repealed. 

SEC. 815. ANIMAL HEALTH AND DISEASE CON- 
TINUING 


RESEARCH. 

Section 1433 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3195) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking ''1995" and inserting ''2002"'; 

(2) in subsection (b)(2)— 

(A) by striking ''domestic livestock and 
poultry" each place it appears and inserting 
“domestic livestock, poultry, and commer- 
cial aquaculture species“; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking 
“horses, and poultry" and inserting horses. 
poultry, and commercial aquaculture spe- 
cles“; 

(3) in subsection (d), by striking domestic 
livestock and poultry" and inserting do- 
mestic livestock, poultry, and commercial 
aquaculture species"; and 

(4) in subsection (f), by striking domestic 
livestock and poultry" and inserting ‘‘do- 
mestic livestock, poultry, and commercial 
aquaculture species“. 

SEC. 816. ANIMAL HEALTH AND DISEASE NA- 
TIONAL OR REGIONAL RESEARCH. 

Section 1434 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3196) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by inserting or national or regional 
problems relating to pre-harvest, on-farm 
food safety, or animal well-being," after 
“problems,’’; and 

(B) by striking 1995 and inserting 20020“; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking "eligible 
institutions" and inserting ''State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, colleges and uni- 
versities, other research institutions and or- 
ganizations, Federal agencies, private orga- 
nizations or corporations, and individuals“; 

(3) in subsection (c)— 

(A) in the first sentence, by inserting '', 
food safety, and animal well-being” after 
“animal health and disease“; and 

(B) in the fourth sentence— 

(i) by redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) 
as paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively; and 

(ii) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing: 

2) any food safety problem that has a sig- 
nificant pre-harvest (on-farm) component 
and is recognized as posing a significant 
health hazard to the consuming public; 
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(3) issues of animal well-being related to 
production methods that will improve the 
housing and management of animals to im- 
prove the well-being of livestock production 
species;’’; 

(4) in the first sentence of subsection (d), 
by striking ''to eligible institutions“; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following: 

"(f) APPLICABILITY OF FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ACT.—The Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) and title 
XVIII of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 
(7 U.S.C. 2281 et seq.) shall not apply to a 
panel or board created solely for the purpose 
of reviewing applications or proposals sub- 
mitted under this subtitle.“ 

SEC. 817. RESIDENT INSTRUCTION PROGRAM AT 
1890 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES. 

Section 1446 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3222a) is repealed. 

SEC. 818. GRANT PROGRAM TO UPGRADE AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND FOOD SCIENCES FA- 
CILITIES AT 1890 LAND-GRANT COL- 
LEGES. 

Section 1447(b) of the National Agricul- 
tural Research, Extension, and Teaching 
Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3222b(b) is 
amended by striking ‘$8,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1991 through 1995" and in- 
serting 315,000,000 for each of fiscal years 
1996 through 2002". 

SEC. 819. NATIONAL RESEARCH AND ‘RAINING 
mons CENTERS AUTHORIZA- 
TION. 


Section 1448 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3222c) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1), by inserting , or 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002," after ''1995"; 
and 

(2) in subsection (f), by striking 1995 and 
inserting 2002“. 

SEC. 820. GRANTS TO STATES FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
CENTERS. 


Section 1458A of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3292) is repealed. 

SEC. 821. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS. 

Section 1463 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311) is amended by 
striking 1995 each place it appears and in- 
serting 2002 
SEC. 822. EXTENSION EDUCATION. 

Section 1464 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3312) is amended by 
striking ''fiscal year 1995" and inserting 
“each of fiscal years 1995 through 2002". 


Section 1473D of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3319d) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking ':1995" and inserting ''2002'"'; 
and 

(B) by striking and pilot“; 

(2) in subsection ( 

(A) in paragraph (2)— 

(i) in subparagraph (B), by striking at 
pilot sites“ through the area"; and 

(ii) in subparagraph (D)— 

(I) by striking near such pilot sites“; and 

(II) by striking ‘‘successful pilot program" 
and inserting successful program“: 

(B) in paragraph (3)— 

(i) by striking pilot“; 

(11) in subparagraph (C), by striking and“ 
at the end; 

(iii) in subparagraph (D), by striking the 
period at the end and inserting a semicolon; 
and 
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(iv) by adding at the end the following: 

“(E) to conduct fundamental and applied 
research related to the development of new 
commercial products derived from natural 
plant material for industrial, medical, and 
agricultural applications; and 

F) to participate with colleges and uni- 
versities, other Federal agencies, and private 
sector entities in conducting research de- 
scribed in subparagraph (E).“ 

SEC. 824. AQUACULTURE ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a) REPORTS.—Section 1475 of the National 
Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3322) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (e); and 

(2) by redesignating subsections (f) and (g) 
as subsections (e) and (f), respectively. 

(b) AQUACULTURE RESEARCH FACILITIES.— 
Section 1476(b) of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3323(b)) is amended by 
striking *:1995" and inserting ''2002". 

(c) RESEARCH AND EXTENSION.—Section 1477 
of the National Agricultural Research, Ex- 
tension, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 3324) is amended by striking ''1995" 
and inserting ':2002". 

SEC. 825. RANGELAND RESEARCH. 
(a) REPORTS.—Section 1481 of the National 


Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3334) is 
repealed. 


(b) ADVISORY BOARD.—Section 1482 of the 
National Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3335) is repealed. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 1483(a) of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3336(a)) is amended by 
striking 1995 and inserting ‘‘2002’’. 

SEC. 826. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

The table of contents of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1977 (Public Law 95-113; 91 
Stat. 913) is amended— 

(1) by striking the item relating to section 
1402 and inserting the following: 

“Sec. 1402. Purposes of agricultural research, 
extension, and education.“; 

(2) by striking the items relating to sec- 
tions 1406, 1407, 1408A, 1432, 1446. 1458A, 1481, 
and 1482; 

(3) by striking the item relating to section 
1408 and inserting the following: 

“Sec. 1408. National Agricultural Research, 
Extension, Education, and Eco- 
nomics Advisory Board.“: 

(4) by striking the item relating to section 
1412 and inserting the following: 

“Sec. 1412. Support for the Advisory Board."; 

(5) by adding at the end of the items relat- 
ing to subtitle B of title XIV the following: 
“Sec. 1413A. Accountability. 

“Sec. 1413B. Imminent or emerging threats 
to food safety and animal and 
plant health. 

“Sec. 1413C. Federal Advisory Committee 
Act exemption for competitive 
research, extension, and edu- 
cation programs."; 

(6) by striking the item relating to section 
1419 and inserting the following: 

“Sec. 1419. Policy research centers.”’; 

(7) by striking the item relating to section 
1424 and inserting the following: 

“Sec. 1424. Human nutrition intervention 
and health promotion research 
program."; 

and 
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(8) by striking the item relating to section 
1429 and inserting the following: 

“Sec. 1429. Purposes and findings relating to 
animal health and disease re- 
search.“. 

Subtitle B—Amendments to Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 

SEC. 831. WATER QUALITY RESEARCH, EDU- 

CATION, AND COORDINATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subtitle G of title XIV of 
the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5501 et seq.) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1627(a)(3) of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(7 U.S.C. 5821(a)(3)) is amended by striking 
„ subtitle G of title XIV,". 

(2) Section 1628 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5831) is amended by striking, subtitle G of 
title XIV," each place it appears in sub- 
sections (a) and (d). 

(3) Section 1629 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5832) is amended by striking, subtitle G of 
title XIV," each place it appears in sub- 
sections (f) and (g)(11). 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1499A of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 3125c) is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
1499(b) of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5506(b)) 
is amended by striking and section 1499A". 
SEC. 833. PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1622 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (7 U.S.C. 5812) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (b), (c), and (d); 
and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (b). 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1619(b) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5801(b)) is amended— 

(A) by striking paragraph (7); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (8), (9), 
and (10) as paragraphs (7), (8), and (9), respec- 
tively. 

(2) Section 1621(c) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5811(c)) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking subparagraph (A); and 

(ii) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
through (E) as subparagraphs (A) through 
(D), respectively; and 

(B) in paragraph (2)— 

(i) by striking subparagraph (A); and 

(ii) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
through (F) as subparagraphs (A) through 
(E), respectively. 

(3) Section 1622 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5812) (as amended by subsection (a)) is fur- 
ther amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)— 

(1) by striking paragraph (2); 

(ii) in paragraph (3), by striking sub- 
section (e)" and inserting "subsection (b)“; 
and 

(iii) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and (4) 
as paragraphs (2) and (3), respectively; and 

(B) in subsection (b)(2)— 

(1) by striking subparagraph (A); and 

(il) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
through (F) as subparagraphs (A) through 
(E), respectively. 
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(4) Section 1628(b) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5831(b) is amended by striking "Advisory 
Council, the Soil Conservation Service.“ and 
inserting Natural Resources Conservation 
Service". 

SEC. 834. NATIONAL GENETICS RESOURCES PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) FUNCTIONS.—Section 1632(d) of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5841(d)) is amended by 
striking paragraph (4) and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

*(4) unless otherwise prohibited by law, 
have the right to make available on request, 
without charge and without regard to the 
country from which the request originates, 
the genetic material that the program as- 
sembles;". 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 1635(b) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5844(b)) is amended by striking 1995 and in- 
serting 2002. 

SEC. 835. NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WEATHER 
INFORMATION SYSTEM. 

Section 1641(c) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5855(c)) is amended by striking ':1995" and in- 
serting 2002 
SEC. 836. RESEARCH REGARDING PRODUCTION, 

PREPARATION, PROCESSING, HAN- 
DLING, AND STORAGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS. 

Subtitle E of title XVI of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(7 U.S.C. 5871 et seq.) is repealed. 

SEC. 837, PLANT AND ANIMAL PEST AND DISEASE 
CONTROL PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subtitle F of title XVI of 
the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5881) is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 28(b)(2)(A) of the Federal Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (7 
U.S.C. 136w-3(b)(2)(A)) is amended by strik- 
ing and the information required by section 
1651 of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, 
and Trade Act of 1990". 

(2) Section 1627(a)(3) of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(7 U.S.C. 5821(a)(3)) is amended by striking 
“and section 1650". 

(3) Section 1628 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5831) is amended by striking section 1650.“ 
each place it appears in subsections (a) and 
(d). 

(4) Section 1629 of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5832) is amended by striking section 1650," 
each place it appears in subsections (f) and 
(g)11). 

SEC. 838. LIVESTOCK PRODUCT SAFETY AND IN- 
SPECTION PROGRAM. 

Section 1670(e) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5923(e)) is amended by striking 1995“ and in- 
serting 2002“. 

SEC. 839. PLANT GENOME MAPPING PROGRAM. 

Section 1671 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5924) is repealed. 

SEC. 840. SPECIALIZED RESEARCH PROGRAMS. 

Section 1672 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5925) is repealed. 

SEC. 841. AGRICULTURAL TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS PROGRAM. 

Section 1673(h) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5926(h)) is amended by striking 1995“ and in- 
serting ':2002". 
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SEC. 842. NATIONAL CENTERS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCT QUALITY RE- 
SEARCH. 

Section 1675(g)(1) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5928(g¢)(1)) is amended by striking 1995 and 
inserting ''2002". 

SEC. 843. TURKEY RESEARCH CENTER AUTHOR- 
IZATION. 

Section 1676 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 

servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 


5929) is repealed. 
SEC. 844. SPECIAL GRANT TO STUDY CON- 
ON AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE. 


Section 1678 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5931) is repealed. 

SEC. 845. PILOT PROJECT TO COORDINATE FOOD 
AND NUTRITION EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section 1679 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5932) is repealed. 

SEC. 846. ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
FOR FARMERS WITH DISABILITIES. 

Section 1680 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
5933) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(6)(B), 
“1996” and inserting 2002“; and 

(2) in subsection (b) 2), by striking 1996 
and inserting 2002. 

SEC. 847. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS. 

Section 2348 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
2662a) is repealed. 

SEC. 848. NATIONAL RURAL INFORMATION CEN- 
TER CLEARINGHOUSE. 

Section 2381(e) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
3125b(e)) is amended by striking 1995 and 
SEC. 849. GLOBAL CLIMATE CHANGE. 

(a) TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—Sec- 
tion 2404 of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 6703) is 
repealed. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 2412 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
6710) is amended by striking 1996“ and in- 
serting ':2002". 

SEC. 850. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

The table of contents of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(Public Law 101-624; 104 Stat. 3359) is amend- 
ed by striking the items relating to subtitle 
G of title XIV, section 1499A, subtitles E and 
F of title XVI, and sections 1671, 1672, 1676, 
1678, 1679, 2348, and 2404. 

Subtitle C—Miscellaneous Research 
Provisions 
SEC. 861. CRITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 
RESEARCH. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 4 of the Critical 
Agricultural Materials Act (7 U.S.C. 178b) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (g); and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (h) as sub- 
section (g). 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 16(a) of the Critical Agricultural Ma- 
terials Act (7 U.S.C. 178n(a)) is amended by 
striking ''1995" and inserting ''2002". 

SEC. 862. 1994 INSTITUTIONS. 

(a) LAND-GRANT STATUS.—The first sen- 
tence of section 533(b) of the Equity in Edu- 
cational Land-Grant Status Act of 1994 (Pub- 
lic Law 103-382; 7 U.S.C. 301 note) is amended 
by striking 2000“ and inserting 2002. 

(b) INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITY BUILDING 
GRANTS.—Section 535 of the Equity in Edu- 
cational Land-Grant Status Act of 1994 (Pub- 
lic Law 103-382; 7 U.S.C. 301 note) is amended 


by striking 
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by striking 2000 each place it appears in 

subsections (b)(1) and (c) and inserting 

SEC. 863. SMITH-LEVER ACT FUNDING FOR 1890 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, INCLUDING 
TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

(a) ELIGIBILITY FOR FUNDS.—Section 3(d) of 
the Act of May 8, 1914 (commonly known as 
the Smith-Lever Act") (38 Stat. 373, chapter 
79; 7 U.S.C. 343(d)), is amended by adding at 
the end the following: A college or univer- 
sity eligible to receive funds under the Act of 
August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417, chapter 841; 7 
U.S.C. 321 et seq.), including Tuskegee Uni- 
versity, or section 208 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Postsecondary Education Re- 
organization Act (Public Law 93-471; 88 Stat. 
1428) may apply for and receive directly from 
the Secretary of Agriculture— 

1) amounts made available under this 
subsection after September 30, 1995, to carry 
out programs or initiatives for which no 
funds were made available under this sub- 
section for fiscal year 1995, or any previous 
fiscal year, as determined by the Secretary; 
and 

(2) amounts made available after Septem- 
ber 30, 1995, to carry out programs or initia- 
tives funded under this subsection prior to 
that date that are in excess of the highest 
amount made available for the programs or 
initiatives under this subsection for fiscal 
year 1995, or any previous fiscal year, as de- 
termined by the Secretary.". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The third sentence of section 1444(a) of 
the National Agricultural Research, Exten- 
sion, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 3221(a)) is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end the following:. except 
that for the purpose of this calculation, the 
total appropriations shall not include 
amounts made available after September 30, 
1995, under section 3(d) of the Act of May 8, 
1914 (commonly known as the ‘Smith-Lever 
Act’) (38 Stat. 373, chapter 79; 7 U.S.C. 343(d)), 
to carry out programs or initiatives for 
which no funds were made available under 
section 3(d) of the Act for fiscal year 1995, or 
any previous fiscal year, as determined by 
the Secretary, and shall not include amounts 
made available after September 30, 1995, to 
carry out programs or initiatives funded 
under section 3(d) of the Act prior to that 
date that are in excess of the highest amount 
made available for the programs or initia- 
tives for fiscal year 1995, or any previous fis- 
cal year, as determined by the Secretary.“ 

(2) Section 208(c) of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Postsecondary Education Reorga- 
nization Act (Public Law 93-471; 88 Stat. 1428) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: "Funds appropriated under this sub- 
section shall be in addition to any amounts 
provided to the District of Columbia from— 

(i) amounts made available after Septem- 
ber 30, 1995, under section 3(d) of the Act to 
carry out programs or initiatives for which 
no funds were made available under section 
30d) of the Act for fiscal year 1995, or any 
previous fiscal year, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and 

(2) amounts made available after Septem- 
ber 30, 1995, to carry out programs or initia- 
tives funded under section 3(d) of the Act 
prior to the date that are in excess of the 
highest amount made available for the pro- 
grams or initiatives for fiscal year 1995, or 
any previous fiscal year, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture.“ 

SEC. 864. COMMITTEE OF NINE. 

Section 3(c)(3) of the Act of March 2, 1887 

(Chapter 314; 7 U.S.C. 361c(c)(3)) is amended 
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by striking from *', and shall be used" 
through the end of the paragraph and insert- 
ing a period. 

SEC. 865. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH FACILITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) RESEARCH FACILITIES.—The Research 
Facilities Act (7 U.S.C. 390 et seq.) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

*SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

“This Act may be cited as the ‘Research 
Facilities Act’. 

“SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

“In this Act: 

“(1) AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH FACILITY.— 
The term ‘agricultural research facility’ 
means a proposed facility for research in 
food and agricultural sciences for which Fed- 
eral funds are requested by a college, univer- 
sity, or nonprofit institution to assist in the 
construction, alteration, acquisition, mod- 
ernization, renovation, or remodeling of the 
facility. 

*(2) FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES.— 
The term ‘food and agricultural sciences’ 
means— 

*(A) agriculture, including soil and water 
conservation and use, the use of organic ma- 
terials to improve soil tilth and fertility, 
plant and animal production and protection, 
and plant and animal health; 

“(B) the processing, distributing, market- 
ing, and utilization of food and agricultural 
products; 

“(C) forestry, including range manage- 
ment, production of forest and range prod- 
ucts. multiple use of forest and rangelands, 
and urban forestry; 

"(D) aquaculture (as defined in section 
1404(3) of the National Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103(3)); 

E) human nutrition; 

F) production inputs, such as energy, to 
improve productivity; and 

“(G) germ plasm collection and preserva- 
tion. 

(3) SECRETARY.—The term ‘Secretary’ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“SEC. 3. REVIEW PROCESS. 

„a) SUBMISSION TO SECRETARY.—Each pro- 
posal for an agricultural research facility 
shall be submitted to the Secretary for re- 
view. The Secretary shall review the propos- 
als in the order in which the proposals are 
received. 

“(b) APPLICATION PROCESS.—In consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate and Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary shall establish an application 
process for the submission of proposals for 
agricultural research facilities. 

*(c) CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL.— 

"(1) DETERMINATION BY SECRETARY.—With 
respect to each proposal for an agricultural 
research facility submitted under subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall determine whether 
the proposal meets the criteria set forth in 
paragraph (2). 

*(2) CRITERIA.—A proposal for an agricul- 
tural research facility shall meet the follow- 
ing criteria: 

(A) NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The proposal 
shall certify the availability of at least a 50 
percent non-Federal share of the cost of the 
facility. The non-Federal share shall be paid 
in cash and may include funding from pri- 
vate sources or from units of State or local 
government. 

“(B) NONDUPLICATION OF FACILITIES.—The 
proposal shall demonstrate how the agricul- 
tural research facility would be complemen- 
tary to, and not duplicative of, facilities of 
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colleges, universities, and nonprofit institu- 
tions, and facilities of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, within the State and region. 

“(C) NATIONAL RESEARCH PRIORITIES.—The 
proposal shall demonstrate how the agricul- 
tural research facility would serve— 

“(i) 1 or more of the national research poli- 
cies and priorities set forth in section 1402 of 
the National Agricultural Research, Exten- 
sion, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 3101); and 

ii) regional needs. 

"(D) LONG-TERM SUPPORT.—The proposal 
shall demonstrate that the recipient college, 
university, or nonprofit institution has the 
ability and commitment to support the long- 
term, ongoing operating costs of— 

*(1) the agricultural research facility after 
the facility is completed; and 

(ii) each program to be based at the facil- 
ity. 

(E) STRATEGIC PLAN.—After the develop- 
ment of the strategic plan required by sec- 
tion 4, the proposal shall demonstrate how 
the agricultural research facility reflects the 
strategic plan for Federal research facilities. 

*(d) EVALUATION OF PROPOSALS.—Not later 
than 90 days after receiving a proposal under 
subsection (a), the Secretary shall— 

"(1) evaluate and assess the merits of the 
proposal, including the extent to which the 
proposal meets the criteria set forth in h- 
section (c); and 

2) report to the Committee on Appropría- 
tions of the Senate and Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives on 
the results of the evaluation and assessment. 
“SEC. 4. STRATEGIC PLAN FOR FEDERAL RE- 

SEARCH FACILITIES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than Septem- 
ber 30, 1997, the Secretary shall develop a 
comprehensive plan for the development, 
construction, modernization, consolidation, 
and closure of federally supported agricul- 
tural research facilities. 

(b) FACTORS.—In developing the plan, the 
Secretary shall consider— 

“(1) the need to increase agricultural pro- 
ductivity and to enhance the competitive- 
ness of the United States agriculture and 
food industry as set forth in section 1402 of 
the National Agricultural Research, Exten- 
sion, and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 3101); and 

2) the findings of the National Academy 
of Sciences with respect to programmatic 
and scientific priorities relating to agri- 
culture. 

(e IMPLEMENTATION.—The plan shall be 
developed for implementation over the 10-fis- 
on year period beginning with fiscal year 
1998. 


“SEC. 5. APPLICABILITY OF FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ACT. 

“The Federal Advisory Committee Act (5 
U.S.C. App) and title XVIII of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2281 et. seq) 
shall not apply to a panel or board created 
solely for the purpose of reviewing applica- 
tions or proposals submitted under this Act. 
“SEC. 6. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection 
(b), there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary for fiscal years 
1996 through 2002 for the study, plan, design, 
structure, and related costs of agricultural 
research facilities under this Act. 

“(b) ALLOWABLE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.— 
Not more than 3 percent of the funds made 
available for any project for an agricultural 
research facility shall be available for ad- 
ministration of the project. 

(2) APPLICATION.— 

(A) CURRENT PROJECTS.—The amendment 
made by paragraph (1), other than section 4 
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of the Research Facilities Act (as amended 
by paragraph (1), shall not apply to any 
project for an agricultural research facility 
for which funds have been made available for 
a feasibility study or for any phase of the 
project prior to October 1, 1995. 

(B) STRATEGIC PLAN.—The strategic plan 
required by section 4 of the Act shall apply 
to all federally supported agricultural re- 
search facilities, including projects funded 
prior to the effective date of this title. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FEDERAL FACILITIES.—Section 1431 of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act Amendments of 1985 
(Public Law 99-198; 99 Stat. 1556) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking (a)“; and 

(B) by striking 1995“ and inserting 2002“; 
and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 

(c) CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.—Section 
1463(a) of the National Agricultural Re- 
search, Extension, and Teaching Policy Act 
of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3311(2)) is amended by strik- 
ing 1416,“ 


SEC. 866. NATIONAL COMPETITIVE RESEARCH 
INITIATIVE. 


Subsection (b)(10) of the Competitive, Spe- 
cial, and Facilities Research Grant Act (7 
U.S.C. 4501(b)(10)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There" and inserting the following: "AND 
AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—There"'; 

(2) by striking ''fiscal year 1995" and in- 
serting each of fiscal years 1995 through 


2002”; 

(3) by striking (A) not" and inserting the 
following: 

( not”; 

(4) by striking (B) not" and inserting the 
following: 

Ii) not“; 

(5) in clause (ii) (as so designated), by 
striking 20 percent” and inserting 40 per- 
cent“; 

(6) by striking (C) not" and inserting the 
following: 

**(111) not"; 

(7) by striking (D) not“ and inserting the 
following: 

“(iv) not"; 

(8) by striking ‘‘(E) not" and inserting the 
following: 

) not"; and 

(9) by adding at the end the following: 

„B) AVAILABILITY.—Funds made available 
under subparagraph (A) shall be available for 
obligation for a period of 2 years from the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year for which the funds 
are made available.". 

SEC. 867. COTTON CROP REPORTS. 

The Act of May 3, 1924 (43 Stat. 115, chapter 
149; 7 U.S.C. 475), is repealed. 

SEC. 868. RURAL DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION. 

Section 502 of the Rural Development Act 
of 1972 (7 U.S.C. 2662) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after the 
first sentence the following: "The rural de- 
velopment extension programs shall also 
promote coordinated and integrated rural 
community initiatives that advance and em- 
power capacity building through leadership 
development, entrepreneurship, business de- 
velopment and management training and 
strategic planning to increase jobs, income, 
and quality of life in rural communities.”’; 

(2) by striking subsections (g) and (j); and 

(3) by redesignating subsections (h) and (i) 
as subsections (g) and (h) respectively. 
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SEC. 869. HUMAN NUTRITION RESEARCH. 

Section 1452 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act Amendments of 1985 (Public Law 99-198; 
7 U.S.C. 3173 note) is repealed. 

SEC. 870. DAIRY GOAT RESEARCH PROGRAM. 

Section 1432 of the National Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 
Act Amendments of 1981 (Public Law 97-98; 7 
U.S.C. 3222 note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking (a)“; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 

SEC. 871. GRANTS TO UPGRADE 1890 LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGE EXTENSION FACILITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1416 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 3224) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(Public Law 99-198; 99 Stat. 1354) is amended 
by striking the item relating to section 1416. 
SEC. 872. STUTTGART NATIONAL AQUACULTURE 

RESEARCH CENTER. 


(a) TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE.— 

(1) TITLE OF PUBLIC LAW 85-312.—The title of 
Public Law 85-342 (16 U.S.C. 778 et seq.) is 
amended by striking Secretary of the Inte- 
rior" and inserting Secretary of Agri- 
culture". 

(2) AUTHORIZATION.—The first section of 
Public Law 85-342 (16 U.S.C. 778) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking Secretary of the Interior“ 
and all that follows through directed to“ 
and inserting Secretary of Agriculture 
shall’’; 

(B) by striking station and stations“ and 
inserting 1 or more centers"; and 

(C) in paragraph (5), by striking ‘‘Depart- 
ment of Agriculture" and inserting Sec- 
retary of the Interior”. 

(3) AUTHORITY.—Section 2 of Public Law 
85-342 (16 U.S.C. 778a) is amended by striking 
„ the Secretary" and all that follows 
through authorized“ and inserting , the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized". 

(4) ASSISTANCE.—Section 3 of Public Law 
85-342 (16 U.S.C. 778b) is amended— 

(A) by striking Secretary of the Interior" 
and inserting Secretary of Agriculture“; 
and 

(B) by striking Department of Agri- 
culture" and inserting Secretary of the In- 
terior”. 

(b) TRANSFER OF FISH FARMING EXPERI- 
MENTAL LABORATORY TO DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE.— 

(1) DESIGNATION OF STUTTGART NATIONAL 
AQUACULTURE RESEARCH CENTER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Fish Farming Exper- 
imental Laboratory in Stuttgart, Arkansas 
(including the facilities in Kelso, Arkansas), 
shall be known and designated as the Stutt- 
gart National Aquaculture Research Cen- 
ter". 

(B) REFERENCES.—Any reference in a law, 
map, regulation, document, paper, or other 
record of the United States to the laboratory 
referred to in subparagraph (A) shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the “Stuttgart 
National Aquaculture Research Center“. 

(2) TRANSFER OF LABORATORY TO THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—Subject to sec- 
tion 1531 of title 31, United States Code, not 
later than 90 days after the effective date of 
this title, there are transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture— 

(A) the personnel employed in connection 
with the laboratory referred to in paragraph 
(1); 

(B) the assets, liabilities, contracts, and 
real and personal property of the laboratory; 

(C) the records of the laboratory; and 
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(D) the unexpended balance of appropria- 
tions, authorizations, allocations and other 
funds employed, held, arising from, available 
to, or to be made available in connection 
with the laboratory. 

(3) NONDUPLICATION.—The research center 
referred to in paragraph (1)(A) shall be com- 
plementary to, and not duplicative of, facili- 
ties of colleges, universities, and nonprofit 
institutions, and facilities of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, within the State and 
region, as determined by the Administrator 
of the Service. 

SEC. 873. NATIONAL AQUACULTURE POLICY, 
PLANNING, AND DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—Section 3 of the National 
Aquaculture Act of 1980 (16 U.S.C. 2802) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking the propa- 
gation" and all that follows through the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting the following: 
“the commercially controlled cultivation of 
aquatic plants, animals, and microorga- 
nisms, but does not include private for-profit 
ocean ranching of Pacific salmon in a State 
in which the ranching is prohibited by law.“; 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking or aquatic 
plant" and inserting “aquatic plant, or 
microorganism"; 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (7) through 
(9) as paragraphs (8) through (10), respec- 
tively; and 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (6) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(7) The term ‘private aquaculture’ means 
the commercially controlled cultivation of 
aquatic plants, animals, and microorganisms 
other than cultivation carried out by the 
Federal Government, any State or local gov- 
ernment, or an Indian tribe recognized by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

(b) NATIONAL AQUACULTURE DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN.—Section 4 of the National Aqua- 
cuum Act of 1980 (16 U.S.C. 2803) is amend- 
et — 

(1) in subsection (c)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by adding “and” 
at the end; 

(B) in subparagraph (B) by striking: 
and" and inserting a period; and 

(C) by striking subparagraph (C); 

(2) in the second sentence of subsection (d), 
by striking ''Secretaries determine that" 
and inserting Secretary, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the heads of such 
other agencies as the Secretary determines 
are appropriate, determines that"; and 

(3) in subsection (e), by striking Secretar- 
ies" and inserting Secretary. in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the heads of 
such other agencies as the Secretary deter- 
mines are appropriate,“ . 

(c) FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF SECRETAR- 
IES.—Section 5(bX3) of the National Aqua- 
culture Act of 1980 (16 U.S.C. 2804(b)(3)) is 
amended by striking Secretaries deem“ and 
inserting ''Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the heads of such other 
agencies as the Secretary determines are ap- 
propriate, consider". 

(d) COORDINATION OF NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
REGARDING AQUACULTURE.—The first sen- 
tence of section 6(a) of the National Aqua- 
culture Act of 1980 (16 U.S.C. 2805(a) is 
amended by striking (f)“ and inserting 
%)“. 

(e) NATIONAL POLICY FOR PRIVATE AQUA- 
CULTURE.—The National Aquaculture Act of 
1980 (16 U.S.C. 2801 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11 as sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, respectively; 
and 
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(2) by inserting after section 6 (16 U.S.C. 
2805) the following: 

*SEC. 7. NATIONAL POLICY FOR PRIVATE AQUA- 
CULTURE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In consultation with the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary shall coordinate 
and implement a national policy for private 
aquaculture in accordance with this section. 
In developing the policy, the Secretary may 
consult with other agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

(b) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AQUA- 
CULTURE PLAN.— 

“(1) N GENERAL.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop and implement a Department of Agri- 
culture Aquaculture Plan (referred to in this 
section as the ‘Department plan’) for a uni- 
fied aquaculture program of the Department 
of Agriculture (referred to in this section as 
the ‘Department’) to support the develop- 
ment of private aquaculture. 

““(2) ELEMENTS OF DEPARTMENT PLAN.—The 
Department plan shall address— 

*(A) programs of individual agencies of the 
Department related to aquaculture that are 
consistent with Department programs relat- 
ed to other areas of agriculture, including 
livestock, crops, products, and commodities 
under the jurisdiction of agencies of the De- 
partment; 

"(B) the treatment of cultivated aquatic 
animals as livestock and cultivated aquatic 
plants as agricultural crops; and 

"(C) means for effective coordination and 
implementation of aquaculture activities 
and programs within the Department, in- 
cluding individual agency commitments of 
personnel and resources. 

"(c) NATIONAL AQUACULTURE INFORMATION 
CENTER.—In carrying out section 5, the Sec- 
retary may maintain and support a National 
Aquaculture Information Center at the Na- 
tional Agricultural Library as a repository 
for information on national and inter- 
national aquaculture. 

(d) TREATMENT OF AQUACULTURE.—The 
Secretary shall treat— 

(i) private aquaculture as agriculture; 
and 

(2) commercially cultivated aquatic ani- 
mals, plants, and microorganisms, and prod- 
ucts of the animals, plants, and microorga- 
nisms, produced by private persons and 
transported or moved in standard commod- 
ity channels as agricultural livestock, crops, 
and commodities. 

(e) PRIVATE AQUACULTURE POLICY COORDI- 
NATION, DEVELOPMENT, AND IMPLEMENTA- 
TION.— 

(1) RESPONSIBILITY.—The Secretary shall 
have responsibility for coordinating, devel- 
oping, and carrying out policies and pro- 
grams for private aquaculture. 

(2) DUTIES.—The Secretary shall— 

) coordinate all intradepartmental 
functions and activities relating to private 
aquaculture; and 

B) establish procedures for the coordina- 
tion of functions, and consultation with, the 
coordinating group. 

“(f LIAISON WITH DEPARTMENTS OF COM- 
MERCE AND THE INTERIOR.—The Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall each designate an officer or employee 
of the Department of the Secretary to be the 
liaison of the Department to the Secretary 
of Agriculture.". 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 11 of the National Aquaculture Act 
of 1980 (as redesignated by subsection (e)(1)) 
is amended by striking the fiscal years 1991, 
1992, and 1993" each place it appears and in- 
serting fiscal years 1991 through 2002". 
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SEC. 874. EXPANSION OF AUTHORITIES RELATED 
TO THE NATIONAL ARBORETUM. 

(a) SOLICITATION OF GIFTS, BENEFITS, AND 
DEVISES.—The first sentence of section 5 of 
the Act of March 4, 1927 (89 Stat. 683; 20 
U.S.C. 195), is amended by inserting ''so- 
licit," after authorized to“. 

(b) CONCESSIONS, FEES, AND VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES.—The Act of March 4, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1422, chapter 505; 20 U.S.C. 191 et seq.), is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“SEC. 6. CONCESSIONS, FEES, AND VOLUNTARY 

SERVICES. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.) and sec- 
tion 321 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 
412, chapter 314; 40 U.S.C. 303b), the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in furtherance of the 
mission of the National Arboretum, may— 

(i) negotiate agreements granting conces- 
sions at the National Arboretum to non- 
profit scientific or educational organizations 
the interests of which are complementary to 
the mission of the National Arboretum, ex- 
cept that the net proceeds of the organiza- 
tions from the concessions shall be used ex- 
clusively for research and educational work 
for the benefit of the National Arboretum; 

*(2) provide by concession, on such terms 
as the Secretary of Agriculture considers ap- 
propriate and necessary, for commercial 
services for food, drink, and nursery sales, if 
an agreement for a permanent concession 
under this paragraph is negotiated with a 
qualified person submitting a proposal after 
due consideration of all proposals received 
after the Secretary of Agriculture provides 
reasonable public notice of the intent of the 
Secretary to enter into such an agreement; 

(3) dispose of excess property, including 
excess plants and fish, in a manner designed 
to maximize revenue from any sale of the 
property, including by way of public auction, 
except that this paragraph shall not apply to 
the free dissemination of new varieties of 
seeds and germ plasm in accordance with 
section 520 of the Revised Statutes (com- 
monly known as the ‘Department of Agri- 
culture Organic Act of 1862’) (7 U.S.C, 2201); 

*(4) charge such fees as the Secretary of 
Agriculture considers reasonable for tem- 
porary use by individuals or groups of Na- 
tional Arboretum facilities and grounds for 
any purpose consistent with the mission of 
the National Arboretum; 

“(5) charge such fees as the Secretary of 
Agriculture considers reasonable for the use 
of the National Arboretum for commercial 
photography or cinematography; 

“(6) publish, in print and electronically 
and without regard to laws relating to print- 
ing by the Federal Government, informa- 
tional brochures, books, and other publica- 
tions concerning the National Arboretum or 
the collections of the Arboretum; and 

7) license use of the National Arboretum 
name and logo for public service or commer- 
cial uses. 

b) USE OF FUNDS.—Any funds received or 
collected by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
a result of activities described in subsection 
(a) shall be retained in a special fund in the 
Treasury for the use and benefit of the Na- 
tional Arboretum as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture considers appropriate. 

"(c) ACCEPTANCE OF VOLUNTARY SERV- 
ICES.—The Secretary of Agriculture may ac- 
cept the voluntary services of organizations 
described in subsection (a)(1), and the vol- 
untary services of individuals (including em- 
ployees of the National Arboretum), for the 
benefit of the National Arboretum.". 
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SEC. 875. STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE. 

(a) STUDY.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall] request the National Academy of 
Sciences to conduct a study of the role and 
mission of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. The study shall— 

(1) evaluate the strength of science of the 
Service and the relevance of the science to 
national priorities; 

(2) examine how the work of the Service re- 
lates to the capacity of the United States ag- 
ricultural research, education, and extension 
system overall; and 

(3) include recommendations, as appro- 
priate. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 18 months 
after the effective date of this title, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare a report that describes 
the results of the study conducted under sub- 
section (a) and submit the report to the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the Sen- 
ate. 

(c) FUNDING.—The Secretary shall use to 
carry out this section not more than $500,000 
of funds made available to the Agricultural 
Research Service for research. 

SEC. 876. LABELING OF DOMESTIC AND IM- 
PORTED LAMB AND MUTTON. 

Section 7 of the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act (21 U.S.C. 607) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

D LAMB AND MUTTON.— 

*"(1) STANDARDS.—The Secretary, consist- 
ent with United States international obliga- 
tions, shall establish standards for the label- 
ing of sheep carcasses, parts of carcasses, 
meat, and meat food products as ‘lamb’ or 
‘mutton’. 

“(2) METHOD.—The standards under para- 
graph (1) shall be based on the use of the 
break or spool joint method to differentiate 
lamb from mutton by the degree of calcifi- 
cation of bone to reflect maturity. 

SEC. 877. SENSE OF SENATE. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the De- 
partment of Agriculture should continue to 
make methyl bromide alternative research 
and extension activities a high priority of 
the Department: Provided, That it is the 
sense of the Senate that the Department of 
Agriculture, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, producer and processor organiza- 
tions, environmental organizations, and 
State agencies continue their dialogue on 
the risks and benefits of extending the 2001 
phaseout deadline. 

TITLE IX—AGRICULTURAL PROMOTION 

Subtitle A—Popcorn 
SEC. 901. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the Popcorn 
Promotion, Research, and Consumer Infor- 
mation Act“. 

SEC. 902. P AND DECLARATION OF POL- 


(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) popcorn is an important food that is a 
valuable part of the human diet; 

(2) the production and processing of pop- 
corn plays a significant role in the economy 
of the United States in that popcorn is proc- 
essed by several popcorn processors, distrib- 
uted through wholesale and retail outlets, 
and consumed by millions of people through- 
out the United States and foreign countries; 

(3) popcorn must be of high quality, readily 
available, handled properly, and marketed 
efficiently to ensure that the benefits of pop- 
corn are available to the people of the United 
States; 

(4) the maintenance and expansion of exist- 
ing markets and uses and the development of 
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new markets and uses for popcorn are vital 
to the welfare of processors and persons con- 
cerned with marketing, using, and producing 
popcorn for the market, as well as to the ag- 
ricultural economy of the United States; 

(5) the cooperative development, financing, 
and implementation of a coordinated pro- 
gram of popcorn promotion, research, con- 
sumer information, and industry informa- 
tion is necessary to maintain and expand 
markets for popcorn; and 

(6) popcorn moves in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and popcorn that does not move 
in those channels of commerce directly bur- 
dens or affects interstate commerce in pop- 
corn. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the policy of Congress 
that it is in the public interest to authorize 
the establishment, through the exercise of 
the powers provided in this subtitle, of an or- 
derly procedure for developing, financing 
(through adequate assessments on unpopped 
popcorn processed domestically), and carry- 
ing out an effective, continuous, and coordi- 
nated program of promotion, research, con- 
sumer information, and industry informa- 
tion designed to— 

(1)strengthen the position of the popcorn 
industry in the marketplace; and 

(2) maintain and expand domestic and for- 
eign markets and uses for popcorn. 

(c) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this sub- 
title are to— 

(1) maintain and expand the markets for 
all popcorn products in a manner that— 

(A) is not designed to maintain or expand 
any individual share of a producer or proc- 
essor of the market; 

(B) does not compete with or replace indi- 
vidual advertising or promotion efforts de- 
signed to promote individual brand name or 
trade name popcorn products; and 

(C) authorizes and funds programs that re- 
sult in government speech promoting gov- 
ernment objectives; and 

(2) establish a nationally coordinated pro- 
gram for popcorn promotion, research, con- 
sumer information, and industry informa- 


tion. 

(d) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—This sub- 
title treats processors equitably. Nothing in 
this subtitle— 

(1) provides for the imposition of a trade 
barrier to the entry into the United States of 
imported popcorn for the domestic market; 
or 

(2) provides for the control of production or 
otherwise limits the right of any individual 
processor to produce popcorn. 

SEC. 903. DEFINITIONS. 

In this subtitle (except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided): 

(1) BOARD.—The term Board“ means the 
Popcorn Board established under section 
905(b). 

(2) COMMERCE.—The term commerce 
means interstate, foreign, or intrastate com- 
merce. 

(3) CONSUMER INFORMATION.—The term 
“consumer information" means information 
and programs that will assist consumers and 
other persons in making evaluations and de- 
cisions regarding the purchase, preparation, 
and use of popcorn. 

(4) DEPARTMENT.—The term Department“ 
means the Department of Agriculture. 

(5) INDUSTRY INFORMATION.—The term in- 
dustry information” means information and 
programs that will lead to the development 
of— 

(A) new markets, new marketing strate- 
gies, or increased efficiency for the popcorn 
industry; or 

(B) activities to enhance the image of the 
popcorn industry. 
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(6 MARKETING.—The term marketing“ 
means the sale or other disposition of 
unpopped popcorn for human consumption in 
a channel of commerce, but does not include 
a sale or disposition to or between proc- 
essors. 

(7) ORDER.—The term order“ means an 
order issued under section 904. 

(8) PERSON.—The term person“ means an 
individual, group of individuals, partnership, 
corporation, association, or cooperative, or 
any other legal entity. 

(9) POPCORN.—The term “popcorn” means 
unpopped popcorn (Zea Mays L) that is— 

(A) commercially grown; 

(B) processed in the United States by shell- 
ing, cleaning, or drying; and 

(C) introduced into a channel of commerce. 

(10) PROCESS.—The term process means 
to shell, clean, dry, and prepare popcorn for 
the market, but does not include packaging 
popcorn for the market without also engag- 
ing in another activity described in this 
paragraph. 

(11) PROCESSOR.—The term processor 
means a person engaged in the preparation of 
unpopped popcorn for the market who owns 
or shares the ownership and risk of loss of 
the popcorn and who processes and distrib- 
utes over 4,000,000 pounds of popcorn in the 
market per year. 

(12) PROMOTION.—The term promotion“ 
means an action, including paid advertising, 
to enhance the image or desirability of pop- 
corn. 

(13) RESEARCH.—The term research“ 
means any type of study to advance the 
image, desirability, marketability, produc- 
tion, product development, quality, or nutri- 
tional value of popcorn. 

(14) SECRETARY.—The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(15) STATE.—The term “State” means each 
of the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 

(16) UNITED STATES.—The term United 
States” means all of the States. 

SEC. 904. ISSUANCE OF ORDERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To effectuate the policy 
described in section 902(b), the Secretary, 
Subject to subsection (b), shall issue 1 or 
more orders applicable to processors. An 
order shall be applicable to all popcorn pro- 
duction and marketing areas in the United 
States. Not more than 1 order shall be in ef- 
fect under this subtitle at any 1 time. 

(b) PROCED' — 

(1) PROPOSAL OR REQUEST FOR ISSUANCE.— 
The Secretary may propose the issuance of 
an order, or an association of processors or 
any other person that would be affected by 
an order may request the issuance of, and 
submit a proposal for, an order. 

(2) NOTICE AND COMMENT CONCERNING PRO- 
POSED ORDER.—Not later than 60 days after 
the receipt of a request and proposal for an 
order under paragraph (1), or at such time as 
the Secretary determines to propose an 
order, the Secretary shall publish a proposed 
order and give due notice and opportunity 
for public comment on the proposed order. 

(3) ISSUANCE OF ORDER.—After notice and 
opportunity for public comment under para- 
graph (2), the Secretary shall issue an order, 
taking into consideration the comments re- 
ceived and including in the order such provi- 
Sions as are necessary to ensure that the 
order conforms to this subtitle. The order 
shall be issued and become effective not 
later than 150 days after the date of publica- 
tion of the proposed order. 

(c) AMENDMENTS.—The Secretary, as appro- 
priate, may amend an order. The provisions 
of this subtitle applicable to an order shall 
be applicable to any amendment to an order, 
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except that an amendment to an order may 
not require a referendum to become effec- 
tive. 

SEC. 905. REQUIRED TERMS IN ORDERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—An order shall contain 
the terms and conditions specified in this 
section. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT AND MEMBERSHIP OF 
POPCORN BOARD.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The order shall provide 
for the establishment of, and appointment of 
members to, a Popcorn Board that shall con- 
sist of not fewer than 4 members and not 
more than 9 members. 

(2) NOMINATIONS.—The members of the 
Board shall be processors appointed by the 
Secretary from nominations submitted by 
processors in a manner authorized by the 
Secretary, subject to paragraph (3) Not 
more than 1 member may be appointed to 
the Board from nominations submitted by 
any 1 processor. 

(3) GEOGRAPHICAL DIVERSITY.—In making 
appointments, the Secretary shall take into 
account, to the extent practicable, the geo- 
graphical distribution of popcorn production 
throughout the United States. 

(4) TERMS.—The term of appointment of 
each member of the Board shall be 3 years, 
except that the members appointed to the 
initial Board shall serve, proportionately, for 
terms of 2, 3, and 4 years, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(5) COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES.—A mem- 
ber of the Board shall serve without com- 
pensation, but shall be reimbursed for the 
expenses of the member incurred in the per- 
formance of duties for the Board. 

(c) POWERS AND DUTIES OF BOARD.—The 
order shall define the powers and duties of 
the Board, which shall include the power and 
duty— 

(1) to administer the order in accordance 
with the terms and provisions of the order; 

(2) to make regulations to effectuate the 
terms and provisions of the order; 

(3) to appoint members of the Board to 
serve on an executive committee; 

(4) to propose, receive, evaluate, and ap- 
prove budgets, plans, and projects of pro- 
motion, research, consumer information, and 
industry information, and to contract with 
appropriate persons to implement the plans 
or projects; 

(5) to accept and receive voluntary con- 
tributions, gifts, and market promotion or 
similar funds; 

(6) to invest, pending disbursement under a 
plan or project, funds collected through as- 
sessments authorized under subsection (f), 
only in— 

(A) obligations of the United States or an 
agency of the United States; 

(B) general obligations of a State or a po- 
litical subdivision of a State; 

(C) an interest-bearing account or certifi- 
cate of deposit of a bank that is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System; or 

(D) obligations fully guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States; 

(7) to receive, investigate, and report to 
the Secretary complaints of violations of the 
order; and 

(8) to recommend to the Secretary amend- 
ments to the order. 

(d) PLANS AND BUDGETS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The order shall provide 
that the Board shall submit to the Secretary 
for approval any plan or project of pro- 
motion, research, consumer information, or 
industry information. 

(2) BUDGETS.—The order shall require the 
Board to submit to the Secretary for ap- 
proval budgets on a fiscal year basis of the 
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anticipated expenses and disbursements of 
the Board in the implementation of the 
order, including projected costs of plans and 
projects of promotion, research, consumer 
information, and industry information. 

(e) CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The order shall provide 
that the Board may enter into contracts or 
agreements for the implementation and car- 
rying out of plans or projects of promotion, 
research, consumer information, or industry 
information, including contracts with a 
processor organization, and for the payment 
of the cost of the plans or projects with 
funds collected by the Board under the order. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS.—A contract or agree- 
ment under paragraph (1) shall provide 
that— 

(A) the contracting party shall develop and 
submit to the Board a plan or project, to- 
gether with a budget that shows the esti- 
mated costs to be incurred for the plan or 
project; 

(B) the plan or project shall become effec- 
tive on the approval of the Secretary; and 

(C) the contracting party shall keep accu- 
rate records of each transaction of the party, 
account for funds received and expended, 
make periodic reports to the Board of activi- 
ties conducted, and make such other reports 
as the Board or the Secretary may require. 

(8) PROCESSOR ORGANIZATIONS.—The order 
shall provide that the Board may contract 
with processor organizations for any other 
services. The contract shall include provi- 
sions comparable to the provisions required 
by paragraph (2). 

(f) ASSESSMENTS.— d 

(1) PROCESSORS.—The order shall provide 
that each processor marketing popcorn in 
the United States or for export shall, in the 
manner prescribed in the order, pay assess- 
ments and remit the assessments to the 
Board. 

(2) DIRECT MARKETERS.—A processor that 
markets popcorn produced by the processor 
directly to consumers shall pay and remit 
the assessments on the popcorn directly to 
the Board in the manner prescribed in the 
order. 

(3) RATE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The rate of assessment 
prescribed in the order shall be a rate estab- 
lished by the Board but not more than $.08 
per hundredweight of popcorn. 

(B) ADJUSTMENT OF RATE.—The order shall 
provide that the Board, with the approval of 
the Secretary, may raise or lower the rate of 
assessment annually up to a maximum of 
$.08 per hundredweight of popcorn. 

(4) USE OF ASSESSMENTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraphs 
(B) and (C) and subsection (c5), the order 
shall provide that the assessments collected 
shall be used by the Board— 

(i) to pay expenses incurred in implement- 
ing and administering the order, with provi- 
Sion for a reasonable reserve; and 

(ii) to cover such administrative costs as 
are incurred by the Secretary, except that 
the administrative costs incurred by the Sec- 
retary (other than any legal expenses in- 
curred to defend and enforce the order) that 
may be reimbursed by the Board may not ex- 
ceed 15 percent of the projected annual reve- 
nues of the Board. 

(B) EXPENDITURES BASED ON SOURCE OF AS- 
SESSMENTS.—In implementing plans and 
projects of promotion, research, consumer 
information, and industry information, the 
Board shall expend funds on— 

(1) plans and projects for popcorn marketed 
in the United States or Canada in proportion 
to the amount of assessments collected on 
domestically marketed popcorn; and 
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(ii) plans and projects for exported popcorn 
in proportion to the amount of assessments 
collected on exported popcorn. 

(C) NOTIFICATION.—If the administrative 
costs incurred by the Secretary that are re- 
imbursed by the Board exceed 10 percent of 
the projected annual revenues of the Board, 
the Secretary shall notify as soon as prac- 
ticable the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of 
the Senate. 

(g) PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS.—The 
order shall prohibit any funds collected by 
the Board under the order from being used to 
influence government action or policy, other 
than the use of funds by the Board for the de- 
velopment and recommendation to the Sec- 
retary of amendments to the order. 

(h) BOOKS AND RECORDS OF THE BOARD.— 
The order shall require the Board to— 

(1) maintain such books and records (which 
Shall be available to the Secretary for in- 
spection and audit) as the Secretary may 
prescribe; 

(2) prepare and submit to the Secretary, 
from time to time, such reports as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe; and 

(3) account for the receipt and disburse- 
ment of all funds entrusted to the Board. 

(i) BOOKS AND RECORDS OF PROCESSORS.— 

(1) MAINTENANCE AND REPORTING OF INFOR- 
MATION.—The order shall require that each 
processor of popcorn for the market shall— 

(A) maintain, and make available for in- 
spection, such books and records as are re- 
quired by the order; and 

(B) file reports at such time, in such man- 
ner, and having such content as is prescribed 
in the order. 

(2) USE OF INFORMATION.—The Secretary 
shall authorize the use of information re- 
garding processors that may be accumulated 
under a làw or regulation other than this 
subtitle or a regulation issued under this 
subtitle. The information shall be made 
available to the Secretary as appropriate for 
the administration or enforcement of this 
subtitle, the order, or any regulation issued 
under this subtitle. 

(3) CONFIDENTIALITY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraphs 
(B), (C), and (D), all information obtained by 
the Secretary under paragraphs (1) and (2) 
shall be kept confidential by all officers, em- 
ployees, and agents of the Board and the De- 
partment. 

(B) DISCLOSURE BY SECRETARY.—Informa- 
tion referred to in subparagraph (A) may be 
disclosed if— 

(i) the Secretary considers the information 
relevant; 

(ii) the information is revealed in a suit or 
administrative hearing brought at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, or to which the Sec- 
retary or any officer of the United States is 
a party; and 

(iii) the information relates to the order. 

(C) DISCLOSURE TO OTHER AGENCY OF FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—No information obtained 
under the authority of this subtitle may be 
made available to another agency or officer 
of the Federal Government for any purpose 
other than the implementation of this sub- 
title and any investigatory or enforcement 
activity necessary for the implementation of 
this subtitle. 

(ii) PENALTY.—A person who knowingly 
violates this subparagraph shall, on convic- 
tion, be subject to a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or both, and if an officer, employee, 
or agent of the Board or the Department, 
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shall be removed from office or terminated 
from employment, as applicable. 

(D) GENERAL STATEMENTS.—Nothing in this 
paragraph prohibits— 

(i) the issuance of general statements, 
based on the reports, of the number of per- 
sons subject to the order or statistical data 
collected from the reports, if the statements 
do not identify the information provided by 
any person; or 

(ii) the publication, by direction of the 
Secretary, of the name of a person violating 
the order, together with a statement of the 
particular provisions of the order violated by 
the person. 

(j) OTHER TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—The 
order shall contain such terms and condi- 
tions, consistent with this subtitle, as are 
necessary to effectuate this subtitle, includ- 
ing regulations relating to the assessment of 
late payment charges. 

SEC. 906. REFERENDA. 

(a) INITIAL REFERENDUM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Within the 60-day period 
immediately preceding the effective date of 
an order, as provided in section 904(b)(3), the 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum among 
processors who, during a representative pe- 
riod as determined by the Secretary, have 
been engaged in processing, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the order shall go 
into effect. 

(2) APPROVAL OF ORDER.—The order shall 
become effective, as provided in section 
904(b), only if the Secretary determines that 
the order has been approved by not less than 
a majority of the processors voting in the 
referendum and if the majority processed 
more than 50 percent of the popcorn certified 
as having been processed, during the rep- 
resentative period, by the processors voting. 

(b) ADDITIONAL DA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not earlier than 3 years 
after the effective date of an order approved 
under subsection (a), on the request of the 
Board or a representative group of proc- 
essors, as described in paragraph (2), the Sec- 
retary may conduct additional referenda to 
determine whether processors favor the ter- 
mination or suspension of the order. 

(2) REPRESENTATIVE GROUP OF PROC- 
ESSORS.—An additional referendum on an 
order shall be conducted if the referendum is 
requested by 30 percent or more of the num- 
ber of processors who, during a representa- 
tive period as determined by the Secretary, 
have been engaged in processing. 

(3) DISAPPROVAL OF ORDER.—If the Sec- 
retary determines, in a referendum con- 
ducted under paragraph (1), that suspension 
or termination of the order is favored by at 
least % of the processors voting in the ref- 
erendum, the Secretary shall— 

(A) suspend or terminate, as appropriate, 
collection of assessments under the order not 
later than 180 days after the date of deter- 
mination; and 

(B) suspend or terminate the order, as ap- 
propriate, in an orderly manner as soon as 
practicable after the date of determination. 

(c) COSTS OF REFERENDUM.—The Secretary 
shall be reimbursed from assessments col- 
lected by the Board for any expenses in- 
curred by the Secretary in connection with 
the conduct of any referendum under this 
section. 

(d) METHOD OF CONDUCTING REFERENDUM.— 
Subject to this section, a referendum con- 
ducted under this section shall be conducted 
in such manner as is determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

(e) CONFIDENTIALITY OF BALLOTS AND 
OTHER INFORMATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The ballots and other in- 

formation or reports that reveal or tend to 
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reveal the vote of any processor, or any busi- 
ness operation of a processor, shall be con- 
Sidered to be strictly confidential and shall 
not be disclosed. 

(2) PENALTY FOR VIOLATIONS.—An officer or 
employee of the Department who knowingly 
violates paragraph (1) shall be subject to the 
penalties described in section 905(i)(3)(C)(ii). 
SEC. 907. PETITION AND REVIEW. 

(a) PETITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person subject to an 
order may file with the Secretary a peti- 
tion— 

(A) stating that the order, a provision of 
the order, or an obligation imposed in con- 
nection with the order is not established in 
accordance with law; and 

(B) requesting a modification of the order 
or obligation or an exemption from the order 
or obligation. 

(2) STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—A petition 
under paragraph (1) concerning an obligation 
may be filed not later than 2 years after the 
date of imposition of the obligation. 

(3) HEARINGS.—The petitioner shall be 
given the opportunity for a hearing on a pe- 
tition filed under paragraph (1), in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary. 

(4) RULING.—After a hearing under para- 
graph (3) the Secretary shall issue a ruling 
on she petition that is the subject of the 
hearing, which shall be final if the ruling is 
in accordance with applicable law. 

(b) REVIEW.— 

(1) COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION.—The district 
court of the United States for any district in 
which a person who is a petitioner under sub- 
section (a) resides or carries on business 
shall have jurisdiction to review a ruling on 
the petition, if the person files a complaint 
not later than 20 days after the date of 
issuance of the ruling under subsection 
(a)(4). 

(2) PROCESS.—Service of process in a pro- 
ceeding under paragraph (1) may be made on 
the Secretary by delivering a copy of the 
complaint to the Secretary. 

(3) REMANDS.—If the court determines, 
under paragraph (1), that a ruling issued 
under subsection (a)(4) is not in accordance 
with applicable law, the court shall remand 
the matter to the Secretary with direc- 
tions— 

(A) to make such ruling as the court shall 
determine to be in accordance with law; or 

(B) to take such further proceedings as, in 
the opinion of the court, the law requires. 

(c) ENFORCEMENT.—The pendency of pro- 
ceedings instituted under subsection (a) may 
not impede, hinder, or delay the Secretary or 
the Attorney General from taking action 
under section 908. 

SEC. 908. ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may issue 
an enforcement order to restrain or prevent 
any person from violating an order or regula- 
tion issued under this subtitle and may as- 
sess a civil penalty of not more than $1,000 
for each violation of the enforcement order, 
after an opportunity for an administrative 
hearing, if the Secretary determines that the 
administration and enforcement of the order 
and this subtitle would be adequately served 
by such a procedure. 

(b) JURISDICTION.—The district courts of 
the United States are vested with jurisdic- 
tion specifically to enforce, and to prevent 
and restrain any person from violating, an 
order or regulation issued under this sub- 
title. 

(c) REFERRAL TO ATTORNEY GENERAL.—A 
civil action authorized to be brought under 
this section shall be referred to the Attorney 
General for appropriate action. 
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SEC. 909. INVESTIGATIONS AND POWER TO SUB- 
POENA. 


(a) INVESTIGATIONS.—The Secretary may 
make such investigations as the Secretary 
considers necessary— 

(1) for the effective administration of this 
subtitle; and 

(2) to determine whether any person sub- 
ject to this subtitle has engaged, or is about 
to engage, in an act that constitutes or will 
constitute a violation of this subtitle or of 
an order or regulation issued under this sub- 
title. 

(b) OATHS, AFFIRMATIONS, AND SUBPOE- 
NAS.—For the purpose of an investigation 
under subsection (a) the Secretary may ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, subpoena 
witnesses, compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, take evidence, and require the pro- 
duction of any records that are relevant to 
the inquiry. The attendance of witnesses and 
the production of records may be required 
from any place in the United States. 

(c) AID OF COURTS.— 

(1) REQUEST.—In the case of contumacy by, 
or refusal to obey a subpoena issued to, any 
person, the Secretary may request the aid of 
any court of the United States within the ju- 
risdiction of which the investigation or pro- 
ceeding is carried on, or where the person re- 
sides or carries on business, in requiring the 
attendance and testimony of the person and 
the production of records. 

(2) ENFORCEMENT ORDER OF THE COURT.— 
The court may issue an enforcement order 
requiring the person to appear before the 
Secretary to produce records or to give testi- 
mony concerning the matter under inves- 
tigation. 

(3) CONTEMPT.—A failure to obey an en- 
forcement order of the court under para- 
graph (2) may be punished by the court as à 
contempt of the court. 

(4) PROCESS.—Process in a case under this 
subsection may be served in the judicial dis- 
trict in which the person resides or conducts 
business or wherever the person may be 
found. 

SEC. 910. RELATION TO OTHER PROGRAMS. 

Nothing in this subtitle preempts or super- 
sedes any other program relating to popcorn 
promotion organized and operated under the 
laws of the United States or any State. 

SEC. 911. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary may issue such regulations 
as are necessary to carry out this subtitle. 
SEC. 912. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out this 
subtitle. Amounts made available under this 
section or otherwise made available to the 
Department, and amounts made available 
under any other marketing or promotion 
order, may not be used to pay any adminis- 
trative expense of the Board. 

Subtitle B—Canola and Rapeseed 
SEC. 921. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the Canola 
and Rapeseed Research, Promotion, and Con- 
sumer Information Act“. 

SEC. 922. — ted AND DECLARATION OF POL- 


(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) canola and rapeseed products are an im- 
portant and nutritious part of the human 
diet; 

(2) the production of canola and rapeseed 
products plays a significant role in the econ- 
omy of the United States in that canola and 
rapeseed products are produced by thousands 
of canola and rapeseed producers, processed 
by numerous processing entities, and canola 
and rapeseed products produced in the 
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United States are consumed by people 
throughout the United States and foreign 
countries; 

(3) canola, rapeseed, and canola and 
rapeseed products should be readily available 
and marketed efficiently to ensure that con- 
sumers have an adequate supply of canola 
and rapeseed products at a reasonable price; 

(4) the maintenance and expansion of exist- 
ing markets and development of new mar- 
kets for canola, rapeseed, and canola and 
rapeseed products are vital to the welfare of 
canola and rapeseed producers and proc- 
essors and those persons concerned with 
marketing canola, rapeseed, and canola and 
rapeseed products, as well as to the general 
economy of the United States, and are nec- 
essary to ensure the ready availability and 
efficient marketing of canola, rapeseed, and 
canola and rapeseed products; 

(5) there exist established State and na- 
tional organizations conducting canola and 
rapeseed research, promotion, and consumer 
education programs that are valuable to the 
efforts of promoting the consumption of 
canola, rapeseed, and canola and rapeseed 
products; 

(6) the cooperative development, financing, 
and implementation of a coordinated na- 
tional program of canola and rapeseed re- 
search, promotion, consumer information, 
and industry information is necessary to 
maintain and expand existing markets and 
develop new markets for canola, rapeseed, 
and canola and rapeseed products; and 

(7) canola, rapeseed, and canola and 
rapeseed products move in interstate and 
foreign commerce, and canola, rapeseed, and 
canola and rapeseed products that do not 
move in interstate or foreign commerce di- 
rectly burden or affect interstate commerce 
in canola, rapeseed, and canola and rapeseed 
products. 

(b) PoLICY.—It is the policy of this subtitle 
to establish an orderly procedure for devel- 
oping, financing through assessments on do- 
mestically-produced canola and rapeseed, 
and implementing a program of research, 
promotion, consumer information, and in- 
dustry information designed to strengthen 
the position in the marketplace of the canola 
and rapeseed industry, to maintain and ex- 
pand existing domestic and foreign markets 
and uses for canola, rapeseed, and canola and 
rapeseed products, and to develop new mar- 
kets and uses for canola, rapeseed, and 
canola and rapeseed products. 

(c) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this subtitle 
provides for the control of production or oth- 
erwise limits the right of individual produc- 
ers to produce canola, rapeseed, or canola or 
rapeseed products. 

SEC. 923. DEFINITIONS. 

In this subtitle (unless the context other- 
wise requires): 

(1) BOARD.—The term Board“ means the 
National Canola and Rapeseed Board estab- 
lished under section 925(b). 

(2 CANOLA; RAPESEED.—The terms 
“canola” and *rapeseed" means any brassica 
plant grown in the United States for the pro- 
duction of an oilseed, the oil of which is used 
for a food or nonfood use. 

(3) CANOLA OR RAPESEED PRODUCTS.—The 
term “canola or rapeseed products" means 
products produced, in whole or in part, from 
canola or rapeseed. 

(4) COMMERCE.—The term “commerce” in- 
cludes interstate, foreign, and intrastate 
commerce. 

(5) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—The term con- 
flict of interest" means a situation in which 
a member of the Board has a direct or indi- 
rect financial interest in a corporation, part- 
nership, sole proprietorship, joint venture, or 
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other business entity dealing directly or in- 
directly with the Board. 

(6) CONSUMER INFORMATION.—The term 
"consumer information" means information 
that will assist consumers and other persons 
in making evaluations and decisions regard- 
ing the purchase, preparation, and use of 
canola, rapeseed, or canola or rapeseed prod- 
ucts. 

(7) DEPARTMENT.—The term Department“ 
means the Department of Agriculture. 

(8) FIRST PURCHASER.—The term first pur- 
chaser means— 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
a person buying or otherwise acquiring 
canola, rapeseed, or canola or rapeseed prod- 
ucts produced by a producer; or 

(B) the Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
a case in which canola or rapeseed is for- 
feited to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as collateral for a loan issued under a price 
support loan program administered by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

(9) INDUSTRY INFORMATION.—The term in- 
dustry information“ means information or 
programs that will lead to the development 
of new markets, new marketing strategies, 
or increased efficiency for the canola and 
rapeseed industry, or an activity to enhance 
the image of the canola or rapeseed industry. 

(10) INDUSTRY MEMBER.—The term indus- 
try member” means a member of the canola 
and rapeseed industry who represents— 

(A) manufacturers of canola or rapeseed 
products; or 

(B) persons who commercially buy or sell 
canola or rapeseed. 

(11) MARKETING.—The term marketing“ 
means the sale or other disposition of 
canola, rapeseed, or canola or rapeseed prod- 
ucts in a channel of commerce. 

(12) ORDER.—The term “order” means an 
order issued under section 924. 

(13) PERSON.—The term '*person" means an 
individual, partnership, corporation, associa- 
tion, cooperative, or any other legal entity. 

(14) PRODUCER.—The term producer“ 
means a person engaged in the growing of 
canola or rapeseed in the United States who 
owns, or who shares the ownership and risk 
of loss of, the canola or rapeseed. 

(15) PROMOTION.—The term promotion“ 
means an action, including paid advertising, 
technical assistance, or trade servicing ac- 
tivity, to enhance the image or desirability 
of canola, rapeseed, or canola or rapeseed 
products in domestic and foreign markets, or 
an activity designed to communicate to con- 
sumers, processors, wholesalers, retailers, 
government officials, or others information 
relating to the positive attributes of canola, 
rapeseed, or canola or rapeseed products or 
the benefits of use or distribution of canola, 
rapeseed, or canola or rapeseed products. 

(16) QUALIFIED STATE CANOLA AND RAPESEED 
BOARD.—The term ‘‘qualified State canola 
and rapeseed board“ means a State canola 
and rapeseed promotion entity that is au- 
thorized and functioning under State law. 

(17) RESEARCH.—The term “research” 
means any type of test, study, or analysis to 
advance the image, desirability, market- 
ability, production, product development, 
quality, or functional or nutritional value of 
canola, rapeseed, or canola or rapeseed prod- 
ucts, including research activity designed to 
identify and analyze barriers to export sales 
of canola or rapeseed produced in the United 
States. 

(18) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(19) STATE.—The term State“ means any 
of the 50 States, the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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(20) UNITED STATES.—The term “United 
States” means collectively the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

SEC. 924. x we AND AMENDMENT OF OR- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), 
the Secretary shall issue 1 or more orders 
under this subtitle applicable to producers 
and first purchasers of canola, rapeseed, or 
canola or rapeseed products. The order shall 
be national in scope. Not more than 1 order 
Shall be in effect under this subtitle at any 
1 time. 

(b) PROCEDURE.— 

(1) PROPOSAL OR REQUEST FOR ISSUANCE.— 
The Secretary may propose the issuance of 
an order under this subtitle, or an associa- 
tion of canola and rapeseed producers or any 
other person that would be affected by an 
order issued pursuant to this subtitle may 
request the issuance of, and submit a pro- 
posal for, an order. 

(2) NOTICE AND COMMENT CONCERNING PRO- 
POSED ORDER.—Not later than 60 days after 
the receipt of a request and proposal for an 
order pursuant to paragraph (1), or whenever 
the Secretary determines to propose an 
order, the Secretary shall publish a proposed 
order and give due notice and opportunity 
for public comment on the proposed order. 

(3) ISSUANCE OF ORDER.—After notice and 
opportunity for public comment are given as 
provided in paragraph (2) the Secretary 
shall issue an order, taking into consider- 
ation the comments received and including 
in the order provisions necessary to ensure 
that the order is in conformity with the re- 
quirements of this subtitle. The order shall 
be issued and become effective not later than 
180 days following publication of the pro- 
posed order. 

(c) AMENDMENTS.—The Secretary, from 
time to time, may amend an order issued 
under this section. 

SEC. 925. REQUIRED TERMS IN ORDERS. 

(à) IN GENERAL.—An order issued under 
this subtitle shall contain the terms and 
conditions specified in this section. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT AND MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE NATIONAL CANOLA AND RAPESEED 
BOARD.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The order shall provide 
for the establishment of, and appointment of 
members to, a National Canola and Rapeseed 
Board to administer the order. 

(2 SERVICE TO ENTIRE INDUSTRY.—The 
Board shall carry out programs and projects 
that will provide maximum benefit to the 
canola and rapeseed industry in all parts of 
the United States and only promote canola, 
rapeseed, or canola or rapeseed products. 

(3) BOARD MEMBERSHIP.—The Board shall 
consist of 15 members, including— 

(A) 11 members who are producers, includ- 
ing— 

(i) 1 member from each of 6 geographic re- 
gions comprised of States where canola or 
rapeseed is produced, as determined by the 
Secretary; and 

(11) 5 members from the geographic regions 
referred to in clause (i), allocated according 
to the production in each region; and 

(B) 4 members who are industry members, 
including at least— 

(1) 1 member who represents manufacturers 
of canola or rapeseed end products; and 

(ii)1 member who represents persons who 
commercially buy or sell canola or rapeseed. 

(4) LIMITATION ON STATE RESIDENCE.—There 
shall be no more than 4 producer members of 
the Board from any State. 

(5) MODIFYING BOARD MEMBERSHIP.—In ac- 
cordance with regulations approved by the 
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Secretary, at least once each 3 years and not 
more than once each 2 years, the Board shall 
review the geographic distribution of canola 
and rapeseed production throughout the 
United States and, if warranted, recommend 
to the Secretary that the Secretary— 

(A) reapportion regions in order to reflect 
the geographic distribution of canola and 
rapeseed production; and 

(B) reapportion the seats on the Board to 
reflect the production in each region. 

(6) CERTIFICATION OF ORGANIZATIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The eligibility of any 
State organization to represent producers 
shall be certified by the Secretary. 

(B) CRITERIA.—The Secretary shall certify 
any State organization that the Secretary 
determines has a history of stability and per- 
manency and meets at least 1 of the follow- 
ing criteria: 

(i) MAJORITY REPRESENTATION.—The total 
paid membership of the organization— 

(I)is comprised of at least a majority of 
canola or rapeseed producers; or 

(II) represents at least a majority of the 
canola or rapeseed producers in the State. 

(ii) SUBSTANTIAL NUMBER OF PRODUCERS 
REPRESENTED.—The organization represents 
a substantial number of producers that 
produce a substantial quantity of canola or 
rapeseed in the State. 

(111) PURPOSE.—The organization is a gen- 
eral farm or agricultural organization that 
has as a stated objective the promotion and 
development of the United States canola or 
rapeseed industry and the economic welfare 
of United States canola or rapeseed produc- 
ers. 

(C) REPORT.—The Secretary shall make a 
certification under this paragraph on the 
basis of a factual report submitted by the 
State organization. 

(7) TERMS OF OFFICE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The members of the 
Board shall serve for a term of 3 years, ex- 
cept that the members appointed to the ini- 
tial Board shall serve, proportionately, for 
terms of 1, 2, and 3 years, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(B) TERMINATION OF TERMS.—Notwithstand- 
ing subparagraph (C), each member shall 
continue to serve until a successor is ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. 

(C) LIMITATION ON TERMS.—No individual 
may serve more than 2 consecutive 3-year 
terms as a member. 

(8) COMPENSATION.—A member of the Board 
shall serve without compensation, but shall 
be reimbursed for necessary and reasonable 
expenses incurred in the performance of du- 
ties for and approved by the Board. 

(c) POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD.— 
The order shall define the powers and duties 
of the Board, which shall include the power 
and duty— 

(1) to administer the order in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of the order; 

(2) to make regulations to effectuate the 
terms and conditions of the order; 

(3) to meet, organize, and select from 
among members of the Board a chairperson, 
other officers, and committees and sub- 
committees, as the Board determines appro- 
priate; 

(4) to establish working committees of per- 
sons other than Board members; 

(5) to employ such persons, other than 
Board members, as the Board considers nec- 
essary, and to determine the compensation 
and define the duties of the persons; 

(6) to prepare and submit for the approval 
of the Secretary, when appropriate or nec- 
essary, a recommended rate of assessment 
under section 926, and a fiscal period budget 
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of the anticipated expenses in the adminis- 
tration of the order, including the probable 
costs of all programs and projects; 

(7) to develop programs and projects, sub- 
ject to subsection (d); 

(8) to enter into contracts or agreements, 
subject to subsection (e) to develop and 
carry out programs or projects of research, 
promotion, industry information, and con- 
sumer information; 

(9) to carry out research, promotion, indus- 
try information, and consumer information 
projects, and to pay the costs of the projects 
with assessments collected under section 926; 

(10) to keep minutes, books, and records 
that reflect the actions and transactions of 
the Board, and promptly report minutes of 
each Board meeting to the Secretary; 

(11) to appoint and convene, from time to 
time, working committees comprised of pro- 
ducers, industry members, and the public to 
assist in the development of research, pro- 
motion, industry information, and consumer 
information programs for canola, rapeseed, 
and canola and rapeseed products; 

(12) to invest, pending disbursement under 
& program or project, funds collected 
through assessments authorized under sec- 
tion 926, or funds earned from investments, 
only in— 

(A) obligations of the United States or an 
agency et the United States; 

(B) general obligations of a State or a po- 
litical subdivision of a State; 

(C) an interest-bearing account or certifi- 
cate of deposit of a bank that is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System; or 

(D) obligations fully guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States; 

(13) to receive, investigate, and report to 
the Secretary complaints of violations of the 
order; 

(14) to furnish the Secretary with such in- 
formation as the Secretary may request; 

(15) to recommend to the Secretary amend- 
ments to the order; 

(16) to develop and recommend to the Sec- 
retary for approval such regulations as may 
be necessary for the development and execu- 
tion of programs or projects, or as may oth- 
erwise be necessary, to carry out the order; 
and 

(17) to provide the Secretary with advance 
notice of meetings. 

(d) PROGRAMS AND BUDGETS.— 

(1) SUBMISSION TO SECRETARY.—The order 
shall provide that the Board shall submit to 
the Secretary for approval any program or 
project of research, promotion, consumer in- 
formation, or industry information. No pro- 
gram or project shall be implemented prior 
to approval by the Secretary. 

(2) BUDGETS.—The order shall require the 
Board, prior to the beginning of each fiscal 
year, or as may be necessary after the begin- 
ning of a fiscal year, to submit to the Sec- 
retary for approval budgets of anticipated 
expenses and disbursements in the imple- 
mentation of the order, including projected 
costs of research, promotion, consumer in- 
formation, and industry information pro- 
grams and projects. 

(3) INCURRING EXPENSES.—The Board may 
incur such expenses for programs or projects 
of research, promotion, consumer informa- 
tion, or industry information, and other ex- 
penses for the administration, maintenance, 
and functioning of the Board as may be au- 
thorized by the Secretary, including any im- 
plementation, administrative, and referen- 
dum costs incurred by the Department. 

(4) PAYING EXPENSES.—The funds to cover 
the expenses referred to in paragraph (3) 
shall be paid by the Board from assessments 
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collected under section 926 or funds borrowed 
pursuant to paragraph (5). 

(5) AUTHORITY TO BORROW.—To meet the ex- 
penses referred to in paragraph (3), the Board 
shall have the authority to borrow funds, as 
approved by the Secretary, for capital out- 
lays and startup costs. 

(e) CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—To ensure efficient use of 
funds, the order shall provide that the Board 
may enter into a contract or agreement for 
the implementation and carrying out of a 
program or project of canola, rapeseed, or 
canola or rapeseed products research, pro- 
motion, consumer information, or industry 
information, including a contract with a pro- 
ducer organization, and for the payment of 
the costs with funds received by the Board 
under the order. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS.—A contract or agree- 
ment under paragraph (1) shall provide 
that— 

(A) the contracting party shall develop and 
submit to the Board a program or project to- 
gether with a budget that shall show the es- 
timated costs to be incurred for the program 
or project; 

(B) the program or project shall become ef- 
fective on the approval of the Secretary; and 

(C) the contracting party shall keep accu- 
rate records of all transactions, account for 
funds received and expended, make periodic 
reports to the Board of activities conducted, 
and make such other reports as the Board or 
the Secretary may require. 

(3) PRODUCER ORGANIZATIONS.—The order 
shall provide that the Board may contract 
with producer organizations for any other 
services. The contract shall include provi- 
sions comparable to those required by para- 
graph (2). 

(f) BOOKS AND RECORDS OF THE BOARD.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The order shall require 
the Board to— 

(A) maintain such books and records 
(which shall be available to the Secretary for 
inspection and audit) as the Secretary may 
prescribe; 

(B) prepare and submit to the Secretary, 
from time to time, such reports as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe; and 

(C) account for the receipt and disburse- 
ment of all funds entrusted to the Board. 

(2) AuDITS.—The Board shall cause the 
books and records of the Board to be audited 
by an independent auditor at the end of each 
fiscal year, and a report of the audit to be 
submitted to the Secretary. 

(g) PROHIBITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
the Board shall not engage in any action to, 
nor shall any funds received by the Board 
under this subtitle be used to— 

(A) influence legislation or governmental 
action; 

(B) engage in an action that would be a 
conflict of interest; 

(C) engage in advertising that is false or 
misleading; or 

(D) engage in promotion that would dispar- 
age other commodities. 

(2) ACTION PERMITTED.—Paragraph (1) does 
not preclude— 

(A) the development and recommendation 
of amendments to the order; 

(B) the communication to appropriate gov- 
ernment officials of information relating to 
the conduct, implementation, or results of 
promotion, research, consumer information, 
or industry information activities under the 
order; or 

(C) any action designed to market canola 
or rapeseed products directly to a foreign 
government or political subdivision of a for- 
eign government. 
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(h) BOOKS AND RECORDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The order shall require 
that each producer, first purchaser, or indus- 
try member shall— 

(A) maintain and submit to the Board any 
reports considered necessary by the Sec- 
retary to ensure compliance with this sub- 
title; and 

(B) make available during normal business 
hours, for inspection by employees of the 
Board or Secretary, such books and records 
as are necessary to carry out this subtitle, 
including such records as are necessary to 
verify any required reports. 

(2) CONFIDENTIALITY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subtitle, all information ob- 
tained from books, records, or reports re- 
quired to be maintained under paragraph (1) 
shall be kept confidential, and shall not be 
disclosed to the public by any person. 

(B) DISCLOSURE.—Information referred to 
in subparagraph (A) may be disclosed to the 
public if— 

(i) the Secretary considers the information 
relevant; 

(ii) the information is revealed in a suit or 
administrative hearing brought at the direc- 
tion or on the request of the Secretary or to 
which the Secretary or any officer of the De- 
partment is a party; and 

(ili) the information relates to this sub- 
title. 

(C) MIsconDUCT.—A knowing disclosure of 
confidential information in violation of sub- 
paragraph (A) by an officer or employee of 
the Board or Department, except as required 
by other law or allowed under subparagraph 
(B) or (D), shall be considered a violation of 
this subtitle. 

(D) GENERAL STATEMENTS.—Nothing in this 
paragraph prohibits— 

(i) the issuance of general statements, 
based on the reports, of the number of per- 
sons subject to the order or statistical data 
collected from the reports, if the statements 
do not identify the information furnished by 
any person; or 

(ii) the publication, by direction of the 
Secretary, of the name of a person violating 
the order, together with a statement of the 
particular provisions of the order violated by 
the person. 

(3) AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION.— 

(A) EXCEPTION.—Except as provided in this 
subtitle, information obtained under this 
subtitle may be made available to another 
agency of the Federal Government for a civil 
or criminal law enforcement activity if the 
activity is authorized by law and if the head 
of the agency has made a written request to 
the Secretary specifying the particular in- 
formation desired and the law enforcement 
activity for which the information is sought. 

(B) PENALTY.—Any person knowingly vio- 
lating this subsection, on conviction, shall 
be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
to imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both, and if an officer or employee of the 
Board or the Department, shall be removed 
from office or terminated from employment, 
as applicable. 

(5) WITHHOLDING INFORMATION.—Nothing in 
this subtitle authorizes withholding informa- 
tion from Congress. 

(i) USE OF ASSESSMENTS.—The order shall 
provide that the assessments collected under 
section 926 shall be used for payment of the 
expenses in implementing and administering 
this subtitle, with provision for a reasonable 
reserve, and to cover those administrative 
costs incurred by the Secretary in imple- 
menting and administering this subtitle. 
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(j) OTHER TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—The 
order also shall contain such terms and con- 
ditions, not inconsistent with this subtitle, 
as determined necessary by the Secretary to 
effectuate this subtitle. 

SEC. 926. ASSESSMENTS. 

(à) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) FIRST PURCHASERS.—During the effec- 
tive period of an order issued pursuant to 
this subtitle, assessments shall be— 

(A) levied on all canola or rapeseed pro- 
duced in the United States and marketed; 
and 

(B) deducted from the payment made to a 
producer for all canola or rapeseed sold to a 
first purchaser. 

(2) DIRECT PROCESSING.—The order shall 
provide that any person processing canola or 
rapeseed of that person's own production and 
marketing the canola or rapeseed, or canola 
or rapeseed products, shall remit to the 
Board or a qualified State canola and 
rapeseed board, in the manner prescribed by 
the order, an assessment established at a 
rate equivalent to the rate provided for 
under subsection (d). 

(b) LIMITATION ON ASSESSMENTS.—No more 
than l assessment may be assessed under 
subsection (a) on any canola or rapeseed pro- 
duced (as remitted by a first purchaser). 

(c) REMITTING ASSESSMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Assessments required 
under subsection (a) shall be remitted to the 
Board by a first purchaser. The Board shall 
use qualified State canola and rapeseed 
boards to collect the assessments. If an ap- 
propriate qualified State canola and 
rapeseed board does not exist to collect an 
assessment, the assessment shall be col- 
lected by the Board. There shall be only 1 
qualified State canola or rapeseed Board in 
each State. 

(2) TIMES TO REMIT ASSESSMENT.—Each 
first purchaser shall remit the assessment to 
the Board as provided for in the order. 

(d) ASSESSMENT RATE.— 

(1) INITIAL RATE.—The initial assessment 
rate shall be 4 cents per hundredweight of 
canola or rapeseed produced and marketed. 

(2) INCREASE.—The assessment rate may be 
increased on recommendation by the Board 
to a rate not exceeding 10 cents per hundred- 
weight of canola or rapeseed produced and 
marketed in a State, unless— 

(A) after the initial referendum is held 
under section 927(a), the Board recommends 
an increase above 10 cents per hundred- 
weight; and 

(B) the increase is approved in a referen- 
dum under section 927(b). 

(3) CREDIT.—A producer who demonstrates 
to the Board that the producer is participat- 
ing in a program of an established qualified 
State canola and rapeseed board shall re- 
ceive credit, in determining the assessment 
due from the producer, for contributions to 
the program of up to 2 cents per hundred- 
weight of canola or rapeseed marketed. 

(e) LATE PAYMENT CHARGE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There shall be a late pay- 
ment charge imposed on any person who fails 
to remit, on or before the date provided for 
in the order, to the Board the total amount 
for which the person is liable. 

(2) AMOUNT OF CHARGE.—The amount of the 
late payment charge imposed under para- 
graph (1) shall be prescribed by the Board 
with the approval of the Secretary. 

(f) REFUND OF ASSESSMENTS FROM ESCROW 
ACCOUNT.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF ESCROW ACCOUNT.— 
During the period beginning on the date on 
which an order is first issued under section 
924(b)(3) and ending on the date on which a 
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referendum is conducted under section 927(a), 
the Board shall— 

(A) establish an escrow account to be used 
for assessment refunds; and 

(B) place funds in such account in accord- 
ance with paragraph (2). 

(2) PLACEMENT OF FUNDS IN ACCOUNT.—The 
Board shall place in such account, from as- 
sessments collected during the period re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1), an amount equal 
to the product obtained by multiplying the 
total amount of assessments collected during 
the period by 10 percent. 

(3) RIGHT TO RECEIVE REFUND.—The Board 
shall refund to a producer the assessments 
paid by or on behalf of the producer if— 

(A) the producer is required to pay the as- 
sessment; 

(B) the producer does not support the pro- 
gram established under this subtitle; and 

(C) the producer demands the refund prior 
to the conduct of the referendum under sec- 
tion 927(a). 

(4) FORM OF DEMAND.—The demand shall be 
made in accordance with such regulations, in 
such form, and within such time period as 
prescribed by the Board. 

(5) MAKING OF REFUND.—The refund shall be 
made on submission of proof satisfactory to 
the Board that the producer paid the assess- 
ment for which the refund is demanded. 

(6) PRORATION.—If— 

(A) the amount in the escrow account re- 
quired by paragraph (1) is not sufficient to 
refund the total amount of assessments de- 
manded by eligible producers; and 

(B) the order is not approved pursuant to 
the referendum conducted under section 
927(a); 
the Board shall prorate the amount of the re- 
funds among all eligible producers who de- 
mand a refund. 

(1) PROGRAM APPROVED.—If the plan is ap- 
proved pursuant to the referendum con- 
Qucted under section 927(a), all funds in the 
escrow account shall be returned to the 
Board for use by the Board in accordance 
with this subtitle. 

SEC. 927. REFERENDA. 

(a) INITIAL REFERENDUM.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.—During the period end- 
ing 30 months after the date of the first 
issuance of an order under section 924, the 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum among 
producers who, during a representative pe- 
riod as determined by the Secretary, have 
been engaged in the production of canola or 
rapeseed for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the order then in effect shall be con- 
tinued. 

(2) ADVANCE NOTICE.—The Secretary shall, 
to the extent practicable, provide broad pub- 
lic notice in advance of any referendum. The 
notice shall be provided, without advertising 
expenses, by means of newspapers, county 
newsletters, the electronic media, and press 
releases, through the use of notices posted in 
State and county Cooperative State Re- 
search, Education, and Extension Service of- 
fices and county Consolidated Farm Service 
Agency offices, and by other appropriate 
means specified in the order. The notice 
shall include information on when the ref- 
erendum will be held, registration and voting 
requirements, rules regarding absentee vot- 
ing, and other pertinent information. 

(3) APPROVAL OF ORDER.—The order shall be 
continued only if the Secretary determines 
that the order has been approved by not less 
than a majority of the producers voting in 
the referendum. 

(4) DISAPPROVAL OF ORDER.—If continu- 
ation of the order is not approved by a ma- 
jority of those voting in the referendum, the 
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Secretary shall terminate collection of as- 
sessments under the order within 6 months 
after the referendum and shall terminate the 
order in an orderly manner as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

(b) ADDITIONAL REFERENDA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— 

(A) REQUIREMENT.—After the initial ref- 
erendum on an order, the Secretary shall 
conduct additional referenda, as described in 
subparagraph (C), if requested by a rep- 
resentative group of producers, as described 
in subparagraph (B). 

(B) REPRESENTATIVE GROUP OF PRODUC- 
ERS.—An additional referendum on an order 
shall be conducted if requested by 10 percent 
or more of the producers who during a rep- 
resentative period have been engaged in the 
production of canola or rapeseed. 

(C) ELIGIBLE PRODUCERS.—Each additional 
referendum shall be conducted among all 
producers who, during a representative pe- 
riod, as determined by the Secretary, have 
been engaged in the production of canola or 
rapeseed to determine whether the producers 
favor the termination or suspension of the 
order. 

(2) DISAPPROVAL OF ORDER.—If the Sec- 
retary determines, in a referendum con- 
ducted under paragraph (1), that suspension 
or termination of the order is favored by a 
majority of the producers voting in the ref- 
erendum, the Secretary shall suspend or ter- 
minate, as appropriate, collection of assess- 
ments under the order within 6 months after 
the determination, and shall suspend or ter- 
minate the order, as appropriate, in an or- 
derly manner as soon as practicable after the 
determination. 

(3) OPPORTUNITY TO REQUEST ADDITIONAL 
REFERENDA.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Beginning on the date 
that is 5 years after the conduct of a referen- 
dum under this subtitle, and every 5 years 
thereafter, the Secretary shall provide 
canola and rapeseed producers an oppor- 
tunity to request an additional referendum. 

(B) METHOD OF MAKING REQUEST.— 

(i) IN-PERSON REQUESTS.—To carry out sub- 
paragraph (A), the Secretary shall establish 
& procedure under which a producer may re- 
quest a reconfirmation referendum in-person 
at a county Cooperative State Research, 
Education, and Extension Service office or a 
county Consolidated Farm Service Agency 
office during a period established by the Sec- 
retary, or as provided in clause (ii). 

(ii) MAIL-IN REQUESTS.—In lieu of making a 
request in person, a producer may make a re- 
quest by mail. To facilitate the submission 
of requests by mail, the Secretary may make 
mail-in request forms available to producers. 

(C) NOTIFICATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
publish a notice in the Federal Register, and 
the Board shall provide written notification 
to producers, not later than 60 days prior to 
the end of the period established under sub- 
paragraph (B)(i) for an in-person request, of 
the opportunity of producers to request an 
additional referendum. The notification 
shall explain the right of producers to an ad- 
ditional referendum, the procedure for a ref- 
erendum, the purpose of a referendum, and 
the date and method by which producers 
may act to request an additional referendum 
under this paragraph. The Secretary shall 
take such other action as the Secretary de- 
termines is necessary to ensure that produc- 
ers are made aware of the opportunity to re- 
quest an additional referendum. 

(D) ACTION BY SECRETARY.—AS soon as 
practicable following the submission of a re- 
quest for an additional referendum, the Sec- 
retary shall determine whether a sufficient 
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number of producers have requested the ref- 
erendum, and take such steps as are nec- 
essary to conduct the referendum, as re- 
quired under paragraph (1). 

(E) TIME LIMIT.—An additional referendum 
requested under the procedures provided in 
this paragraph shall be conducted not later 
than 1 year after the Secretary determines 
that a representative group of producers, as 
described in paragraph (1)(B), have requested 
the conduct of the referendum. 

(c) PROCEDURES.— 

(1) REIMBURSEMENT OF SECRETARY.—The 
Secretary shall be reimbursed from assess- 
ments collected by the Board for any ex- 
penses incurred by the Secretary in connec- 
tion with the conduct of an activity required 
under this section. 

(2) DATE.—Each referendum shall be con- 
ducted for a reasonable period of time not to 
exceed 3 days, established by the Secretary, 
under a procedure under which producers in- 
tending to vote in the referendum shall cer- 
tify that the producers were engaged in the 
production of canola, rapeseed, or canola or 
rapeseed products during the representative 
period and, at the same time, shall be pro- 
vided an opportunity to vote in the referen- 
dum. 

(3) PLACE.—Referenda under this section 
shall be conducted at locations determined 
by the Secretary. On request, absentee mail 
ballots shall be furnished by the Secretary in 
a manner prescribed by the Secretary. 

SEC. 928, PETITION AND REVIEW. 

(a) PETITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person subject to an 
order issued under this subtitle may file with 
the Secretary a petition— 

(A) stating that the order, a provision of 
the order, or an obligation imposed in con- 
nection with the order is not established in 
accordance with law; and 

(B) requesting a modification of the order 
or an exemption from the order. 

(2) HEARINGS.—The petitioner shall be 
given the opportunity for a hearing on a pe- 
tition filed under paragraph (1), in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary. 

(3) RULING.—After a hearing under para- 
graph (2), the Secretary shall make a ruling 
on the petition that is the subject of the 
hearing, which shall be final if the ruling is 
in accordance with applicable law. 

(4) LIMITATION ON PETITION.—Any petition 
filed under this subtitle challenging an 
order, or any obligation imposed in con- 
nected with an order, shall be filed not later 
than 2 years after the effective date of the 
order or obligation. 

(b) REVIEW.— 

(1) COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION.—The district 
court of the United States in any district in 
which the person who is a petitioner under 
subsection (a) resides or carries on business 
shall have jurisdiction to review a ruling on 
the petition, if a complaint is filed by the 
person not later than 20 days after the date 
of the entry of a ruling by the Secretary 
under subsection (a)(3). 

(2) PROCESS.—Service of process in a pro- 
ceeding under paragraph (1) shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. 

(3) REMANDS.—If the court determines, 
under paragraph (1), that a ruling issued 
under subsection (a)(3) is not in accordance 
with applicable law, the court shall remand 
the matter to the Secretary with directions 
either— 

(A) to make such ruling as the court shall 
determine to be in accordance with law; or 

(B) to take such further proceedings as, in 
the opinion of the court, the law requires. 
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(4) ENFORCEMENT.—The pendency of pro- 
ceedings instituted under subsection (a) shall 
not impede, hinder, or delay the Attorney 
General or the Secretary from taking any 
action under section 929. 

SEC. 929. ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) JURISDICTION.—The district courts of 
the United States are vested with jurisdic- 
tion specifically to enforce, and to prevent 
and restrain any person from violating, an 
order or regulation made or issued under this 
subtitle. 

(b) REFERRAL TO ATTORNEY GENERAL.—A 
civil action authorized to be commenced 
under this section shall be referred to the 
Attorney General for appropriate action, ex- 
cept that the Secretary shall not be required 
to refer to the Attorney General a violation 
of this subtitle if the Secretary believes that 
the administration and enforcement of this 
subtitle would be adequately served by pro- 
viding a suitable written notice or warning 
to the person who committed the violation 
= by administrative action under section 


(c) CIVIL PENALTIES AND ORDERS.— 

(1) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Any person who willfully 
violates any provision of an order or regula- 
tion issued by the Secretary under this sub- 
title, or who fails or refuses to pay, collect, 
or remit an assessment or fee required of the 
person under an order or regulation, may be 
assessed— 

(i) a civil penalty by the Secretary of not 
more than $1,000 for each violation; and 

(ii) in the case of a willful failure to pay, 
collect, or remit an assessment as required 
by an order or regulation, an additional pen- 
alty equal to the amount of the assessment. 

(B) SEPARATE OFFENSE.—Each violation 
under subparagraph (A) shall be a separate 
offense. 

(2) CEASE-AND-DESIST ORDERS.—In addition 
to, or in lieu of, a civil penalty under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary may issue an order 
requiring a person to cease and desist from 
continuing a violation. 

(3) NOTICE AND HEARING.—No penalty shall 
be assessed, or cease-and-desist order issued, 
by the Secretary under this subsection un- 
less the person against whom the penalty is 
assessed or the order is issued is given notice 
and opportunity for a hearing before the Sec- 
retary with respect to the violation. 

(4) FINALITY.—The order of the Secretary 
assessing a penalty or imposing a cease-and- 
desist order under this subsection shall be 
final and conclusive unless the affected per- 
son files an appeal of the order with the ap- 
propriate district court of the United States 
in accordance with subsection (d). 

(d) REVIEW BY DISTRICT COURT.— 

(1) COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION.—Any person 
who has been determined to be in violation 
of this subtitle, or against whom a civil pen- 
alty has been assessed or a cease-and-desist 
order issued under subsection (c), may obtain 
review of the penalty or order by— 

(A) filing, within the 30-day period begin- 
ning on the date the penalty is assessed or 
order issued, a notice of appeal in— 

(i) the district court of the United States 
for the district in which the person resides or 
conducts business; or 

(ii) the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia; and 

(B) simultaneously sending a copy of the 
notice by certified mail to the Secretary. 

(2) RECORD.—The Secretary shall file 
promptly, in the appropriate court referred 
to in paragraph (1), a certified copy of the 
record on which the Secretary has deter- 
mined that the person has committed a vio- 
lation. 
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(3) STANDARD OF REVIEW.—A finding of the 
Secretary under this section shall be set 
aside only if the finding is found to be unsup- 
ported by substantial evidence. 

(e) FAILURE To OBEY ORDERS.—Any person 
who fails to obey a cease-and-desist order 
issued under this section after the order has 
become final and unappealable, or after the 
appropriate United States district court has 
entered a final judgment in favor of the Sec- 
retary, shall be subject to a civil penalty as- 
sessed by the Secretary, after opportunity 
for a hearing and for judicial review under 
the procedures specified in subsections (c) 
and (d), of not more than $5,000 for each of- 
fense. Each day during which the failure con- 
tinues shall be considered as a separate vio- 
lation of the order. 

(f) FAILURE TO PAY PENALTIES.—If a person 
fails to pay an assessment of a civil penalty 
under this section after the assessment has 
become a final and unappealable order, or 
after the appropriate United States district 
court has entered final judgment in favor of 
the Secretary, the Secretary shall refer the 
matter to the Attorney General for recovery 
of the amount assessed in the district court 
in which the person resides or conducts busi- 
ness. In an action for recovery, the validity 
and appropriateness of the final order impos- 
ing the civil penalty shall not be subject to 
review. 

(g) ADDITIONAL REMEDIES.—The remedies 
provided in this subtitle shall be in addition 
to, and not exclusive of, other remedies that 
may be available. 

SEC. 930. INVESTIGATIONS AND POWER TO SUB- 
POENA. 


(a) INVESTIGATIONS.—The Secretary may 
make such investigations as the Secretary 
considers necessary— 

(1) for the effective administration of this 
subtitle; and 

(2) to determine whether any person has 
engaged or is engaging in an act that con- 
stitutes a violation of this subtitle, or an 
order, rule, or regulation issued under this 
subtitle. 

(b) SUBPOENAS, 
TIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of an in- 
vestigation under subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary may administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, subpoena witnesses, take evidence, 
and issue subpoenas to require the produc- 
tion of any records that are relevant to the 
inquiry. The attendance of witnesses and the 
production of records may be required from 
any place in the United States. 

(2) ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS.—For the 
purpose of an administrative hearing held 
under section 928 or 929, the presiding officer 
is authorized to administer oaths and affir- 
mations, subpoena and compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses, take evidence, and require 
the production of any records that are rel- 
evant to the inquiry. The attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of records may be 
required from any place in the United 
States. 

(c) AID OF COURTS.—In the case of contu- 
macy by, or refusal to obey a subpoena 
issued to, any person, the Secretary may in- 
voke the aid of any court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which the 
investigation or proceeding is carried on, or 
where the person resides or carries on busi- 
ness, in order to enforce a subpoena issued 
by the Secretary under subsection (b). The 
court may issue an order requiring the per- 
son to comply with the subpoena. 

(d) CONTEMPT.—A failure to obey an order 
of the court under this section may be pun- 
ished by the court as contempt of the court. 
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(e) PROCESS.—Process may be served on a 
person in the judicial district in which the 
person resides or conducts business or wher- 
ever the person may be found. 

(f) HEARING SITE.—The site of a hearing 
held under section 928 or 729 shall be in the 
judicial district where the person affected by 
the hearing resides or has a principal place 
of business. 

SEC. 931. SUSPENSION OR TERMINATION OF AN 
ORDER. 


The Secretary shall, whenever the Sec- 
retary finds that an order or a provision of 
an order obstructs or does not tend to effec- 
tuate the declared policy of this subtitle, 
terminate or suspend the operation of the 
order or provision. The termination or sus- 
pension of an order shall not be considered 
an order within the meaning of this subtitle. 
SEC. 932. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary may issue such regulations 
as are necessary to carry out this subtitle. 
SEC. 933. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as are necessary to carry out this sub- 
title. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.—Funds ap- 
propriated under subsection (a) shall not be 
available for payment of the expenses or ex- 
penditures of the Board in administering a 
ee of an order issued under this sub- 
title. 

Subtitle C—Kiwifruit 
SEC. 941. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the Na- 
tional Kiwifruit Research, Promotion, and 
Consumer Information Act". 

SEC. 942. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) domestically produced kiwifruit are 
grown by many individual producers; 

(2) virtually all domestically produced 
kiwifruit are grown in the State of Califor- 
nia, although there is potential for produc- 
tion in many other areas of the United 
States; 

(3) kiwifruit move in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and kiwifruit that do not move in 
channels of commerce directly burden or af- 
fect interstate commerce; 

(4) in recent years, large quantities of 
kiwifruit have been imported into the United 
States; 

(5) the maintenance and expansion of exist- 
ing domestic and foreign markets for 
kiwifruit, and the development of additional 
and improved markets for kiwifruit, are 
vital to the welfare of kiwifruit producers 
and other persons concerned with producing, 
marketing, and processing kiwifruit; 

(6) a coordinated program of research, pro- 
motion, and consumer information regarding 
kiwifruit is necessary for the maintenance 
and development of the markets; and 

(7) kiwifruit producers, handlers, and im- 
porters are unable to implement and finance 
such a program without cooperative action. 

(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this sub- 
title are— 

(1) to authorize the establishment of an or- 
derly procedure for the development and fi- 
nancing (through an assessment) of an effec- 
tive and coordinated program of research, 
promotion, and consumer information re- 
garding kiwifruit; 

(2) to use the program to strengthen the 
position of the kiwifruit industry in domes- 
tic and foreign markets and maintain, de- 
velop, and expand markets for kiwifruit; and 

(3) to treat domestically produced 
kiwifruit and imported kiwifruit equitably. 
SEC. 943. DEFINITIONS. 

In this subtitle (unless the context other- 
wise requires): 
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(1) BOARD.—The term “Board” means the 
National Kiwifruit Board established under 
section 945. 

(2) CONSUMER INFORMATION.—The term 
"consumer information" means any action 
taken to provide information to, and broaden 
the understanding of, the general public re- 
garding the consumption, use, nutritional 
attributes, and care of kiwifruit. 

(3) EXPORTER.—The term “exporter” means 
any person from outside the United States 
who exports kiwifruit into the United 
States. 

(4) HANDLER.—The term handler“ means 
any person, excluding a common carrier, en- 
gaged in the business of buying and selling, 
packing, marketing, or distributing 
kiwifruit as specified in the order. 

(5) IMPORTER.—The term ‘‘importer’’ means 
any person who imports kiwifruit into the 
United States. 

(6) KIWIFRUIT.—The term “kiwifruit” 
means all varieties of fresh kiwifruit grown 
or imported in the United States. 

(T) MARKETING.—The term marketing“ 
means the sale or other disposition of 
kiwifruit into interstate, foreign, or intra- 
state commerce by buying, marketing, dis- 
tribution, or otherwise placing kiwifruit into 
commerce. 

(8 ORDER.—The term order“ means a 
kiwifruit research, promotion, and consumer 
information order issued by the Secretary 
under section 944. 

(9) PERSON.—The term “person” means any 
individual, group of individuals, partnership, 
corporation, association, cooperative, or 
other legal entity. 

(10) PROCESSING.—The term processing“ 
means canning, fermenting, distilling, ex- 
tracting, preserving, grinding, crushing, or 
in any manner changing the form of 
kiwifruit for the purposes of preparing the 
kiwifruit for market or marketing the 
kiwifruit. 

(11) PRODUCER.—The term producer“ 
means any person who grows kiwifruit in the 
United States for sale in commerce. 

(12) PROMOTION.—The term promotion“ 
means any action taken under this subtitle 
(including paid advertising) to present a fa- 
vorable image for kiwifruit to the general 
public for the purpose of improving the com- 
petitive position of kiwifruit and stimulat- 
ing the sale of kiwifruit. 

(13) RESEARCH.—The term research“ 
means any type of research relating to the 
use, nutritional value, and marketing of 
kiwifruit conducted for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the image, desirability, market- 
ability, or quality of kiwifruit. 

(14) SECRETARY.—The term "Secretary" 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(15) UNITED STATES.—The term United 
States" means the 50 States of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

SEC. 944. ISSUANCE OF ORDERS. 

(a) ISSUANCE.—To effectuate the declared 
purposes of this subtitle, the Secretary shall 
issue an order applicable to producers, han- 
dlers, and importers of kiwifruit. Any such 
order shall be national in scope. Not more 
than 1 order shall be in effect under this sub- 
title at any 1 time. 

(b) PROCEDURE.— 

(1) PROPOSAL FOR ISSUANCE OF ORDER.—Any 
person that will be affected by this subtitle 
may request the issuance of, and submit a 
proposal for, an order under this subtitle. 

(2) PROPOSED ORDER.—Not later than 90 
days after the receipt of a request and pro- 
posal for an order, the Secretary shall pub- 
lish a proposed order and give due notice and 
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opportunity for public comment on the pro- 
posed order. 

(3) ISSUANCE OF ORDER.—After notice and 
opportunity for public comment are provided 
under paragraph (2) the Secretary shall 
issue an order, taking into consideration the 
comments received and including in the 
order provisions necessary to ensure that the 
order is in conformity with this subtitle. 

(c) AMENDMENTS.—The Secretary may 
amend any order issued under this section. 
The provisions of this subtitle applicable to 
an order shall be applicable to an amend- 
ment to an order. 

SEC. 945. NATIONAL KIWIFRUIT BOARD. 

(a) MEMBERSHIP.—An order issued by the 
Secretary under section 944 shall provide for 
the establishment of a National Kiwifruit 
Board that consists of the following 11 mem- 
bers: 

(1) 6 members who are producers (or rep- 
resentatives of producers) and who are not 
exempt from an assessment under section 
946(b). 

(2) 4 members who are importers (or rep- 
resentatives of importers) and who are not 
exempt from an assessment under section 
946(b) or are exporters (or representatives of 
exporters). 

(3) 1 member appointed from the general 
public. 

(b) ADJUSTMENT OF MEMBERSHIP.—Subject 
to the ll-member limit, the Secretary may 
adjust membership on the Board to accom- 
modate changes in production and import 
levels of kiwifruit. 

(c) APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT.—The Secretary shall ap- 
point the members of the Board from nomi- 
nations submitted in accordance with this 
subsection. 

(2) PRODUCERS.—The members referred to 
in subsection (a)(1) shall be appointed from 
individuals nominated by producers. 

(3) IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS.—The mem- 
bers referred to in subsection (a)(2) shall be 
appointed from individuals nominated by im- 
porters or exporters. 

(4) PUBLIC REPRESENTATIVE.—The public 
representative shall be appointed from nomi- 
nations submitted by other members of the 
Board. 


(5) FAILURE TO NOMINATE.—If producers, 
importers, and exporters fail to nominate in- 
dividuals for appointment, the Secretary 
may appoint members on a basis provided for 
in the order. If the Board fails to nominate 
a public representative, the member may be 
appointed by the Secretary without a nomi- 
nation. 

(d) ALTERNATES.—The Secretary shall ap- 
point an alternate for each member of the 
Board. An alternate shall— 

(1) be appointed in the same manner as the 
member for whom the individual is an alter- 
nate; and 

(2) serve on the Board if the member is ab- 
sent from a meeting or is disqualified under 
subsection (f). 

(e) TERMS.—A member of the Board shall 
be appointed for a term of 3 years. No mem- 
ber may serve more than 2 consecutive 3- 
year terms, except that of the members first 
appointed— 

(1) 5 members shall be appointed for a term 
of 2 years; and 

(2) 6 members shall be appointed for a term 
of 3 years. 

(f) DISQUALIFICATION.—If a member or al- 
ternate of the Board who was appointed as a 
producer, importer, exporter, or public rep- 
resentative member ceases to belong to the 
group for which the member was appointed, 
the member or alternate shall be disqualified 
from serving on the Board. 
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(g) COMPENSATION.—A members or alter- 
nate of the Board shall serve without pay. 

(h) GENERAL POWERS AND DUTIES.—The 
Board shall— 

(1) administer an order issued by the Sec- 
retary under section 944, and an amendment 
to the order, in accordance with the order 
and amendment and this subtitle; 

(2) prescribe rules and regulations to carry 
out the order; 

(3) meet, organize, and select from among 
members of the Board a chairperson, other 
officers, and committees and subcommittees, 
as the Board determines appropriate; 

(4) receive, investigate, and report to the 
Secretary accounts of violations of the 
order; 

(5) make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary with respect to an amendment that 
should be made to the order; and 

(6) employ or contract with a manager and 
staff to assist in administering the order, ex- 
cept that, to reduce administrative costs and 
increase efficiency, the Board shall seek, to 
the extent practicable, to employ or contract 
with personnel who are already associated 
with State chartered organizations involved 
in promoting kiwifruit. 


SEC. 946. REQUIRED TERMS IN ORDER. 


(a) BUDGETS AND PLANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Aux order issued under sec- 
tion 944 shall provide for periodic budgets 
and plans in accordance with this subsection. 

(2) BUDGETS.—The Board shall prepare and 
submit to the Secretary a budget prior to 
the beginning of the fiscal year of the antici- 
pated expenses and disbursements of the 
Board in the administration of the order, in- 
cluding probable costs of research, pro- 
motion, and consumer information. A budget 
shall become effective on a %-vote of a 
quorum of the Board and approval by the 
Secretary. 

(3) PLANS.—Each budget shall include a 
plan for research, promotion, and consumer 
information regarding kiwifruit. A plan 
under this paragraph shall become effective 
on approval by the Secretary. The Board 
may enter into contracts and agreements, on 
approval by the Secretary, for— 

(A) the development of and carrying out 
the plan; and 

(B) the payment of the cost of the plan, 
with funds collected pursuant to this sub- 
title. 

(b) ASSESSMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The order shall provide 
for the imposition and collection of assess- 
ments with regard to the production and im- 
portation of kiwifruit in accordance with 
this subsection. 

(2) RATE.—The assessment rate shall be the 
reate that is recommended by a vote of a 
quorum of the Board and approved by the 
Secretary, except that the rate shall not ex- 
ceed $0.10 per 7-pound tray of kiwifruit or 
equivalent. 

(3) COLLECTION BY FIRST HANDLERS.—Except 
as provided in paragraph (5), the first han- 
dler of kiwifruit shall— 

(A) be responsible for the collection from 
the producer, and payment to the Board, of 
assessments required under this subsection; 
and 

(B) maintain a separate record of the 
kiwifruit of each producer whose kiwifruit 
are so handled, including the kiwifruit 
owned by the handler. 

(4) IMPORTERS.—The assessment on im- 
ported kiwifruit shall be paid by the im- 
porter to the United States Customs Service 
at the time of entry into the United States 
and shall be remitted to the Board. 
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(5) EXEMPTION FROM ASSESSMENT.—The fol- 
lowing persons or activities are exempt from 
an assessment under this subsection: 

(A) A producer who produces less than 500 
pounds of kiwifruit per year. 

(B) An importer who imports less than 
10,000 pounds of kiwifruit per year. 

(C) A sale of kiwifruit made directly from 
the producer to a consumer for a purpose 
other than resale. 

(D) The production or importation of 
kiwifruit for processing. 

(6) CLAIM OF EXEMPTION.—To claim an ex- 
emption under paragraph (5) for a particular 
year, a person shall— 

(A) submit an application to the Board 
stating the basis for the exemption and cer- 
tifying that the quantity of kiwifruit pro- 
duced, imported, or sold by the person will 
not exceed any poundage limitation required 
for the exemption in the year; or 

(B) be on a list of approved processors de- 
veloped by the Board. 

(c) USE OF ASSESSMENTS. 

(1) AUTHORIZED USES.—The order shall pro- 
vide that funds paid to the Board as assess- 
ments under subsection (b) may be used by 
the Board— 

(A) to pay for research, promotion, and 
consumer information described in the budg- 
et of the Board under subsection (a) and for 
other expenses incurred by the Board in the 
administration of an order; 

(B) to pay such other expenses for the ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and functioning 
of the Board, including any enforcement ef- 
forts for the collection of assessments as 
may be authorized by the Secretary, includ- 
ing interest and penalties for late payments; 
and 

(C) to fund a reserve established under sec- 
tion 947(d). 

(2) REQUIRED USES.—The order shall pro- 
vide that funds paid to the Board as assess- 
ments under subsection (b) shall be used by 
the Board— 

(A) to pay the expenses incurred by the 
Secretary, including salaries and expenses of 
Federal Government employees, in imple- 
menting and administering the order; and 

(B) to reimburse the Secretary for any ex- 
penses incurred by the Secretary in conduct- 
ing referenda under this subtitle. 

(3) LIMITATION ON USE OF ASSESSMENTS.— 
Except for the first year of operation of the 
Board, expenses for the administration, 
maintenance, and functioning of the Board 
may not exceed 30 percent of the budget for 
a year. 

(d) FALSE CLAIMS.—The order shall provide 
that any promotion funded with assessments 
collected under subsection (b) may not 
make— 

(1) any false claims on behalf of kiwifruit; 
and 

(2) any false statements with respect to the 
attributes or use of any product that com- 
petes with kiwifruit for sale in commerce. 

(e) PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS.—The 
order shall provide that funds collected by 
the Board under this subtitle through assess- 
ments may not, in any manner, be used for 
the purpose of influencing legislation or gov- 
ernmental policy or action, except for mak- 
ing recommendations to the Secretary as 
provided for under this subtitle. 

(f) BOOKS, RECORDS, AND REPORTS.— 

(1) BoARD.—The order shall require the 
Board— 

(A) to maintain books and records with re- 
spect to the receipt and disbursement of 
funds received by the Board; 

(B) to submit to the Secretary from time 
to time such reports as the Secretary may 
require for appropriate accounting; and 
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(C) to submit to the Secretary at the end 
of each fiscal year a complete audit report 
by an independent auditor regarding the ac- 
tivities of the Board during the fiscal year. 

(2) OTHERS.—To make information and 
data avallable to the Board and the Sec- 
retary that is appropriate or necessary for 
the effectuation, administration, or enforce- 
ment of this subtitle (or any order or regula- 
tion issued under this subtitle) the order 
shall require handlers and importers who are 
responsible for the collection, payment, or 
remittance of assessments under subsection 
(b)— 

(A) to maintain and make available for in- 
spection by the employees and agents of the 
Board and the Secretary such books and 
records as may be required by the order; and 

(B) to file, at the times and in the manner 
and content prescribed by the order, reports 
regarding the collection, payment, or remit- 
tance of the assessments. 

(g) CONFIDENTIALITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The order shall require 
that all information obtained pursuant to 
subsection (f)(2) be kept confidential by all 
officers and employees and agents of the De- 
partment and of the Board. Only such infor- 
mation as the Secretary considers relevant 
shall be disclosed to the public and only ina 
suit or administrative hearing, brought at 
the request of the Secretary or to which the 
Secretary or any officer of the United States 
is a party, involving the order with respect 
to which the information was furnished or 
acquired. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.—Nothing in this sub- 
section prohibits— 

(A) issuance of general statements based 
on the reports of à number of handlers and 
importers subject to an order, if the state- 
ments do not identify the information fur- 
nished by any person; or 

(B) the publication, by direction of the 
Secretary, of the name of any person violat- 
ing an order issued under section 944(a), to- 
gether with a statement of the particular 
provisions of the order violated by the per- 
son. 

(3) PENALTY.—Any person who willfully 
violates this subsection, on conviction, shall 
be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
to imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both, and, if the person is a member, officer, 
or agent of the board or an employee of the 
Department, shall be removed from office. 

(h) WITHHOLDING INFORMATION.—Nothing in 
this subtitle authorizes the withholding of 
information from Congress. 

SEC. 947. PERMISSIVE TERMS IN ORDER. 

(a) PERMISSIVE TERMS.—On the rec- 
ommendation of the Board and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, an order issued 
under section 944 may include the terms and 
conditions specified in this section and such 
additional terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary considers necessary to effectuate the 
other provisions of the order and are inciden- 
tal to, and not inconsistent with, this sub- 
title. 

(b) ALTERNATIVE PAYMENT AND REPORTING 
SCHEDULES.—The order may authorize the 
Board to designate different handler pay- 
ment and reporting schedules to recognize 
8 in marketing practices and proce- 

ures. 

(c) WORKING GROUPS.—The order may au- 
thorize the Board to convene working groups 
drawn from producers, handlers, importers, 
exporters, or the general public and utilize 
the expertise of the groups to assist in the 
development of research and marketing pro- 
grams for kiwifruit. 

(d) RESERVE FUNDS.—The order may au- 
thorize the Board to accumulate reserve 
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funds from assessments collected pursuant 
to section 946(b) to permit an effective and 
continuous coordinated program of research, 
promotion, and consumer information in 
years in which production and assessment 
income may be reduced, except that any re- 
serve fund may not exceed the amount budg- 
eted for operation of this subtitle for 1 year. 

(e) PROMOTION ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE UNITED 
STATES.—The order may authorize the Board 
to use, with the approval of the Secretary, 
funds collected under section 946(b) and 
funds from other sources for the develop- 
ment and expansion of sales in foreign mar- 
kets of kiwifruit produced in the United 
States. 

SEC. 948. PETITION AND REVIEW. 

(a) PETITION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person subject to an 
order may file with the Secretary a peti- 
tion— 

(A) stating that the order, a provision of 
the order, or an obligation imposed in con- 
nection with the order is not in accordance 
with law; and 

(B) requesting a modification of the order 
or an exemption from the order. 

(2) HEARINGS.—A person submitting a peti- 
tion under paragraph (1) shall be given an op- 
portunity for a hearing on the petition, in 
accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary. 

(3) RULING.—After the hearing, the Sec- 
retary shall make a ruling on the petition 
which shall be final if the petition is in ac- 
cordance with law. 

(4) LIMITATION ON PETITION.—Any petition 
filed under this subtitle challenging an 
order, or any obligation imposed in con- 
nected with an order, shall be filed not later 
than 2 years after the effective date of the 
order or obligation. 

(b) REVIEW.— 

(1) COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION.—The district 
court of the United States in any district in 
which the person who is a petitioner under 
subsection (a) resides or carries on business 
is vested with jurisdiction to review the rul- 
ing on the petition of the person, if a com- 
plaint for that purpose is filed not later than 
20 days after the date of the entry of a ruling 
by the Secretary under subsection (a). 

(2) PROCESS.—Service of process in the pro- 
ceedings shall be conducted in accordance 
with the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

(3) REMANDS.—If the court determines that 
the ruling is not in accordance with law, the 
court shall remand the matter to the Sec- 
retary with directions— 

(A) to make such ruling as the court shall 
determine to be in accordance with law; or 

(B) to take such further action as, in the 
opinion of the court, the law requires. 

(4) ENFORCEMENT.—The pendency of a pro- 
ceeding instituted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall not impede, hinder, or delay the Attor- 
ney General or the Secretary from obtaining 
relief pursuant to section 949. 

SEC. 949, ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) JURISDICTION.—A district court of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction specifi- 
cally to enforce, and to prevent and restrain 
any person from violating, any order or regu- 
lation made or issued by the Secretary under 
this subtitle. 

(b) REFERRAL TO ATTORNEY GENERAL.—A 
civil action authorized to be brought under 
this section shall be referred to the Attorney 
General for appropriate action, except that 
the Secretary is not required to refer to the 
Attorney General a violation of this subtitle, 
or any order or regulation issued under this 
subtitle, if the Secretary believes that the 
administration and enforcement of this sub- 
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title would be adequately served by adminis- 
trative action under subsection (c) or suit- 
able written notice or warning to any person 
committing the violation. 

(c) CIVIL PENALTIES AND ORDERS.— 

(1) CIVIL PENALTIES.—Any person who will- 
fully violates any provision of any order or 
regulation issued by the Secretary under 
this subtitle, or who fails or refuses to pay, 
collect, or remit any assessment or fee duly 
required of the person under the order or reg- 
ulation, may be assessed a civil penalty by 
the Secretary of not less than $500 nor more 
than $5,000 for each such violation. Each vio- 
lation shall be a separate offense. 

(2) CEASE-AND-DESIST ORDERS.—In addition 
to or in lieu of the civil penalty, the Sec- 
retary may issue an order requiring the per- 
son to cease and desist from continuing the 
violation. 

(3) NOTICE AND HEARING.—No order assess- 
ing a civil penalty or cease-and-desist order 
may be issued by the Secretary under this 
subsection unless the Secretary gives the 
person against whom the order is issued no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing on the 
record before the Secretary with respect to 
the violation. 

(4) FINALITY.—The order of the Secretary 
assessing a penalty or imposing a cease-and- 
desist order shall be final and conclusive un- 
less the person against whom the order is 
issued files an appeal from the order with the 
appropriate district court of the United 
States, in accordance with subsection (d). 

(d) REVIEW BY UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
CouRT.— 

(1) COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION.—Any person 
against whom a violation is found and a civil 
penalty assessed or cease-and-desist order 
issued under subsection (c) may obtain re- 
view of the penalty or order in the district 
court of the United States for the district in 
which the person resides or does business, or 
the United States district court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by— 

(A) filing a notice of appeal in the court 
not later than 30 days after the date of the 
order; and 

(B) simultaneously sending a copy of the 
notice by certified mail to the Secretary. 

(2) RECORD.—The Secretary shall promptly 
file in the court a certified copy of the record 
on which the Secretary found that the per- 
son had committed a violation. 

(3) STANDARD OF REVIEW.—A finding of the 
Secretary shall be set aside only if the find- 
ing is found to be unsupported by substantial 
evidence. 

(e) FAILURE TO OBEY ORDERS.—Any person 
who fails to obey a cease-and-desist order 
issued by the Secretary after the order has 
become final and unappealable, or after the 
appropriate United States district court has 
entered a final judgment in favor of the Sec- 
retary, shall be subject to a civil penalty as- 
sessed by the Secretary, after opportunity 
for a hearing and for judicial review under 
the procedures specified in subsections (c) 
and (d), of not more than $500 for each of- 
fense. Each day during which the failure con- 
tinues shall be considered a separate viola- 
tion of the order. 

(f) FAILURE TO PAY PENALTIES.—If a person 
fails to pay an assessment of a civil penalty 
after the assessment has become a final and 
unappealable order issued by the Secretary, 
or after the appropriate United States dis- 
trict court has entered final judgment in 
favor of the Secretary, the Secretary shall 
refer the matter to the Attorney General for 
recovery of the amount assessed in the dis- 
trict court of the United States in any dis- 
trict in which the person resides or conducts 
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business. In the action, the validity and ap- 

propriateness of the final order imposing the 

civil penalty shall not be subject to review. 

SEC. 950. INVESTIGATIONS AND POWER TO SUB- 
POENA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may make 
such investigations as the Secretary consid- 
ers necessary— 

(1) for the effective carrying out of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary under this 
subtitle; or 

(2) to determine whether a person subject 
to this subtitle has engaged or is engaging in 
any act that constitutes a violation of this 
subtitle, or any order, rule, or regulation 
issued under this subtitle. 

(b) POWER TO SUBPOENA.— 

(1) INVESTIGATIONS.—For the purpose of an 
investigation made under subsection (a), the 
Secretary may administer oaths and affir- 
mations and may issue subpoenas to require 
the production of any records that are rel- 
evant to the inquiry. The production of any 
such records may be required from any place 
in the United States. 

(2) ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS.—For the 
purpose of an administrative hearing held 
under section 948 or 949, the presiding officer 
is authorized to administer oaths and affir- 
mations, subpoena witnesses, compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, take evidence, and re- 
quire the production of any records that are 
relevant to the inquiry. The attendance of 
witnesses and the production of any such 
records may be required from any place in 
the United States. 

(c) AID OF COURTS.—In the case of contu- 
macy by, or refusal to obey a subpoena to, 
any person, the Secretary may invoke the 
aid of any court of the United States within 
the jurisdiction of which the investigation or 
proceeding is carried on, or where the person 
resides or carries on business, to enforce a 
subpoena issued by the Secretary under sub- 
Section (b). The court may issue an order re- 
quiring the person to comply with the sub- 


poena. 

(d) CONTEMPT.—Any failure to obey the 
order of the court may be punished by the 
court as a contempt of the order. 

(e) PROCESS.—Process in any such case 
may be served in the judicial district of 
which the person resides or conducts busi- 
ness or wherever the person may be found. 

(f) HEARING SITE.—The site of any hearing 
held under section 948 or 949 shall be within 
the judicial district where the person is an 
inhabitant or has a principal place of busi- 
ness. 

SEC. 951. REFERENDA. 

(a) INITIAL REFERENDUM.— 

(1) REFERENDUM REQUIRED.—During the 60- 
day period immediately preceding the pro- 
posed effective date of an order issued under 
section 944, the Secretary shall conduct a 
referendum among kiwifruit producers and 
importers who will be subject to assessments 
under the order, to ascertain whether pro- 
ducers and importers approve the implemen- 
tation of the order. 

(2) APPROVAL OF ORDER.—The order shall 
become effective, as provided in section 944, 
if the Secretary determines that— 

(A) the order has been approved by a ma- 
jority of the producers and importers voting 
in the referendum; and 

(B) the producers and importers produce 
and import more than 50 percent of the total 
volume of kiwifruit produced and imported 
by persons voting in the referendum. 

(b) SUBSEQUENT REFERENDA.—The Sec- 
retary may periodically conduct a referen- 
dum to determine if kiwifruit producers and 
importers favor the continuation, termi- 
nation, or suspension of any order issued 
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under section 944 that is in effect at the time 
of the referendum. 

(c) REQUIRED REFERENDA.—The Secretary 
shall hold a referendum under subsection 
(b)— 

(1) at the end of the 6-year period begin- 
ning on the effective date of the order and at 
the end of each subsequent 6-year period; 

(2) at the request of the Board; or 

(3) if not less than 30 percent of the 
kiwifruit producers and importers subject to 
assessments under the order submit a peti- 
tion requesting the referendum. 

(d) VOTE.—On completion of a referendum 
under subsection (b), the Secretary shall sus- 
pend or terminate the order that was subject 
to the referendum at the end of the market- 
ing year if— 

(1) the suspension or termination of the 
order is favored by not less than a majority 
of the producers and importers voting in the 
referendum; and 

(2) the producers and importers produce 
and import more than 50 percent of the total 
volume of kiwifruit produced and imported 
by persons voting in the referendum. 

(e) CONFIDENTIALITY.—The ballots and 
other information or reports that reveal, or 
tend to reveal, the vote of any person under 
this subtitle and the voting list shall be held 
strictly confidential and shall not be dis- 
closed. 

SEC. 952. SUSPENSION AND TERMINATION OF 
ORDER BY SECRETARY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary finds 
that an order issued under section 944, or a 
provision of the order, obstructs or does not 
tend to effectuate the purposes of this sub- 
title, the Secretary shall terminate or sus- 
pend the operation of the order or provision. 

(b) LIMITATION.—The termination or sus- 
pension of any order, or any provision of an 
order, shall not be considered an order under 
this subtitle. 

SEC. 953. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary may issue such regulations 
as are necessary to carry out this subtitle. 
SEC. 954. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such funds as are necessary to carry out this 
subtitle for each fiscal year. 

Subtitle D—Commodity Promotion and 
Evaluation 
SEC. 961. n PROMOTION AND EVALUA- 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1)it is in the national public interest and 
vital to the welfare of the agricultural econ- 
omy of the United States to expand and de- 
velop markets for agricultural commodities 
through generic, industry-funded promotion 
programs; 

(2) the programs play a unique role in ad- 
vancing the demand for agricultural com- 
modities, since the programs increase the 
total market for a product to the benefit of 
consumers and all producers; 

(3) the programs complement branded ad- 
vertising initiatives, which are aimed at in- 
creasing the market share of individual com- 
petitors; 

(4) the programs are of particular benefit 
to small producers, who may lack the re- 
Sources or market power to advertise on 
their own; 

(5) the programs do not impede the branded 
advertising efforts of individual firms but in- 
Stead increase market demand by methods 
that each individual entity would not have 
the incentive to employ; 

(6) the programs, paid for by the producers 
who directly reap the benefits of the pro- 
grams, provide a unique opportunity for ag- 
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ricultural producers to inform consumers 
about their products; 

(7) it is important to ensure that the pro- 
grams be carried out in an effective and co- 
ordinated manner that is designed to 
strengthen the position of the commodities 
in the marketplace and to maintain and ex- 
pand the markets and uses of the commod- 
ities; and 

(8) independent evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the programs will assist Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture in ensuring 
that the objectives of the programs are met. 

(b) INDEPENDENT EVALUATIONS.—Except as 
otherwise provided by law, and at such inter- 
vals as the Secretary of Agriculture may de- 
termine, but not more frequently than every 
8 years or 3 years after the establishment of 
a program, the Secretary shall require that 
each industry-funded generic promotion pro- 
gram authorized by Federal law for an agri- 
cultural commodity shall provide for an 
independent evaluation of the program and 
the effectiveness of the program. The evalua- 
tion may include an analysis of benefits, 
costs, and the efficacy of promotional and re- 
search efforts under the program. The eval- 
uation shall be funded from industry assess- 
ments and made available to the public. 

(c) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—The Secretary 
shall provide to Congress annually informa- 
tion on administrative expenses on programs 
referred to in subsection (b). 

H.R. 2854 
OFFERED BY: MR. DE LA GARZA 

AMENDMENT NO. 3: Page 30, strike lines 1 
through 9 and insert the following new sub- 
paragraphs: 

(A) SOYBEANS.—The loan rate for a mar- 
keting assistance loan for soybeans shall be 
not less than 85 percent of the simple aver- 
age price received by producers of soybeans, 
as determined by the Secretary, during 3 
years of the 5 previous marketing years, ex- 
cluding the years in which the average price 
was the highest and the year in which the 
average price was the lowest in the period. 

(B) SUNFLOWER SEED, CANOLA, RAPESEED, 
SAFFLOWER, MUSTARD SEED, AND FLAXSEED.— 
The loan rates for a marketing assistance 
loan for sunflower seed, canola, rapeseed, 
safflower, mustard seed, or flaxseed shall be 
not less than 85 percent of the simple aver- 
age price received by producers of such oil- 
seed, as determined by the Secretary, during 
3 years of the 5 previous marketing years, 
excluding the years in which the average 
price was the highest and the year in which 
the average price was the lowest in the pe- 
riod. 

H.R. 2854 
OFFERED BY: MR. DE LA GARZA 

AMENDMENT NO. 4: Strike section 109 (page 
78, line 8, through page 80, line 15), relating 
to elimination of permanent price support 
authority, and insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 109. SUSPENSION AND REPEAL OF PERMA- 
NENT AUTHORITIES. 

(a) AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The following provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
shall not be applicable to the 1996 through 
2002 crops of any commodity: 

(A) Parts II through V of subtitle B of title 
III (7 U.S.C. 1326-1351). 

(B) Subsections (a) through (j) of section 
358 (7 U.S.C. 1358). 

(C) Subsections (a) through (h) of section 
358a (7 U.S.C. 1358a). 

(D) Subsections (a), (b), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 358d (7 U.S.C. 1359). 
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(E) Part VII of subtitle B of title III (7 
U.S.C. 135922-1359jj). 

(F) In the case of peanuts, part I of subtitle 
C of title III (7 U.S.C. 1361-1368). 

(G) In the case of upland cotton, section 
377 (7 U.S.C. 1877). 

(H) Subtitle D of title III (7 U.S.C. 1379a- 
13793). 

(I) Title IV (7 U.S.C. 1401—1407). 

(2) REPORTS AND RECORDS.—Effective only 
for the 1996 through 2002 crops of peanuts, 
the first sentence of section 373(a) of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 ( 7 U.S.C. 
1373(a)) is amended by inserting before all 
brokers and dealers in peanuts" the follow- 
ing: *all producers engaged in the production 
of peanuts,''. 

(b) AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949.— 

(1) SUSPENSIONS.— The following provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 shall not be 
applicable to the 1996 through 2002 crops of 
any commodity: 

(A) Section 101 (7 U.S.C. 1441). 

(B) Section 103(a) (7 U.S.C. 1444(a)). 

(C) Section 105 (7 U.S.C. 1444b). 

(D) Section 107 (7 U.S.C. 14452). 

(E) Section 110 (7 U.S.C. 1445e). 

(F) Section 112 (7 U.S.C. 1445g). 

(G) Section 115 (7 U.S.C. 1445k). 

(H) Title III (7 U.S.C. 1447-1449). 

(I) Title IV (7 U.S.C. 1421-1433d), other than 
sections 404, 406, 412, 416, and 427 (7 U.S.C. 
1424, 1426, 1429, 1431, and 1433f). 

(J) Title V (7 U.S.C. 1461-1469). 

(K) Title VI (7 U.S.C. 1471-1471)). 

(2) REPEALS.—The following provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 are repealed: 

(A) Section 103B (7 U.S.C. 1444-2). 

(B) Section 108B (7 U.S.C. 1445c-3). 

(C) Section 113 (7 U.S.C. 1445h). 

(D) Section 114(b) (7 U.S.C. 1445j(b)). 

(E) Sections 202, 204, 205, 206, and 207 (7 
U.S.C. 14462, 1446e, 1446f, 1446g, and 1446h). 

(F) Section 406 (7 U.S.C. 1426). 

(C) SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN QUOTA PROVI- 
SIONS.—The joint resolution entitled “A 
joint resolution relating to corn and wheat 
marketing quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended", approved 
May 26, 1941 (7 U.S.C. 1330 and 1340), shall not 
be applicable to the crops of wheat planted 
for harvest in the calender years 1996 
through 2002. 

(d) SUSPENSION OF PARITY PRICE PROGRAM 
FOR MILK.—Section 201(c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446(c)) is amended by 
striking section 204" and inserting ''section 
201 of the Agricultural Market Transition 
Act“. 

H. R. 2854 
OFFERED BY: MR. DE LA GARZA 

AMENDMENT NO. 5: At the end of title V 
(page 139, after line 17), add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 507 INVESTMENT FOR AGRICULTURE AND 
RURAL AMERICA. 

Section 5 of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714c) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (g) as sub- 
section (h); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (f) the fol- 
lowing: 

(g) Make available $3,500,000,000 for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

*(1) Conducting rural development activi- 
ties pursuant to existing rural development 
authorities. 

(2) Conducting conservation activities 
pursuant to existing conservation authori- 
ties. 

"(3) Conducting research, education, and 
extension activities pursuant to existing re- 
search, education, and extension authori- 
ties.". 
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THANKS TO FOUR DEDICATED 
PUBLIC SERVANTS 


HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
privilege for me to rise today to give a special 
thanks for a job well done to four loyal public 
servants who recently retired from Federal 
service with a combined total time in the Gov- 
ernment of over 100 years: Ms. Joan Barnard, 
Ms. Charlotte Walch, Mr. Bill Lohr, and Mr. 
John Shwab. These four hard-working individ- 
uals dedicated the final years of their Federal 
service to the Maternal and Child Health Bu- 
reau in the Department of Health and Human 
Services, ensuring that the unmet needs of 
mothers and children were identified and ad- 
dressed. 


These four individuals represent the best 
things in our Nation: hard work, optimism, love 
of family, and dedication to their country. As | 
deliver these words of praise, | realize that the 
people who will miss their work the most are 
the members of the public who benefited from 
their hard work, as well as their friends and 
fellow coworkers. 


We wish them all happy retirement and con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MORTON HIGH 


SCHOOL GIRLS BASKETBALL 
TEAM 
HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the girls’ basketball team of Mor- 
ton High School in my district. 

The squad recently won its first ever re- 
gional title in the Illinois State basketball tour- 
nament. In fact, this was the first Morton 
team—boys or girls—to advance past the re- 
gional round of the playoffs since 1972. 


Unfortunately, Morton’s dream season 
ended with a defeat to perennial power Mother 
McCauley in the sectional semifinals last 
week. 


Nonetheless, | congratulate the team and its 
first-year coach, John Monitor, for bringing 
home the regional championship and basket- 
ball pride to Morton High School. 


HONORING BETTIE HELTERBRAN 
ON HER RETIREMENT 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Bettie M. Helterbran will retire from Federal 
civil service with the National Guard Bureau 
on March 30, 1996. Her most recent assign- 
ment has been as the Deputy Chief, Office of 
Policy and Liaison, The Pentagon, Washing- 
ton, DC. Mrs. Helterbran’s distinguished ca- 
reer had encompassed over 40 years. She 
has served long and well and will be missed 
by the National Guard Bureau and the legisla- 
tive community. 

Mrs. Helterbran started her civil service ca- 
reer on 16 June 1952 at Fort Belvoir, VA. Her 
first position was as a GS-3, typist, in the De- 
partment of Non-Resident Instruction of the 
Engineer School, in a typing pool using a 
manual typewriter and individual sheets of car- 
bon paper. Her starting salary was a whopping 
$2,950.00 per year. By 1958, she had been 
promoted to GS-5, statistical clerk. In 1958, 
she left Fort Belvoir for Fort Greely, AK, and 
began again as a GS-3 clerk typist, in the S- 
1 Office at post headquarters. While there she 
was promoted to GS-4. In 1960 she departed 
Fort Greely for Fort Knox, KY At Fort Knox, 
she was a GS-3, clerk typist/secretary in the 
commissary office and later a GS-4, secretary 
in the engineer field maintenance shop. In 
mid-1961 she departed Fort Knox for 
Babenhausen, Germany, where she was with- 
out employment for 3 years. In January 1965 
she returned to Fort Belvior, VA, and became 
a GS-4, clerk-typist in the Office of the Adju- 
tant General. Shortly thereafter, she was pro- 
moted to GS-5, secretary. From there she 
was promoted to GS-6, awards and decora- 
tions clerk, and then on to a GS-7 congres- 
sional liaison assistant position and the start of 
her career in the congressional arena. Over 
time she was promoted to GS-9, GS-11 and 
given the title of Congressional Liaison Rep- 
resentative. During this time her position was 
transferred from the Office of the Adjutant 
General to the Directorate of Personnel and 
Community Activities. 

In 1982, after an uninterrupted 17 years at 
Fort Belvoir, she accepted a GS-12 position in 
the Office of Policy and Liaison at the National 
Guard Bureau. In 1987 she was promoted to 
GS-13, Congressional Liaison Officer and to 
GM-14, Deputy Chief, Office of Policy and Li- 
aison in July 1991. 

In all areas Mrs. Helterbran has dem- 
onstrated a strong sense of loyalty, honor, and 
distinction as a leader. Her energy and tireless 
devotion above and beyond the call of duty 
single her out as one of America's best and 
reflect great credit upon herself, the National 
Guard Bureau, and the National Guard of the 
United States. 


TRIBUTE TO FRIENDS OF KAREN 


HON. SUE W. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
acknowledge the great dedication and good 
work of a Purdys, NY-based organization 
called Friends of Karen. 


When Sheila Peterson heard that the 16- 
year-old daughter of her neighbor and friend 
was dying of Lafora's disease in 1978, she 
knew she had to help. Sheila petitioned the 
community to help her raise thousands of dol- 
lars in order to allow Karen to spend her re- 
maining months at home. After young Karen 
passed away, it was apparent that the serv- 
ices performed for her and her family were 
desperately needed by many others, hence 
the formation of Friends of Karen. 


For the past 17 years, this organization has 
provided financial, emotional, and advocacy 
support for more than 1,000 catastrophically 
and terminally ill children and their families. 
Spending more than $500,000 a year on as 
many as 200 families, Friends of Karen 
spends 80 cents out of every dollar directly on 
services to those in need. Administrative costs 
are kept down, by having 11 part-time employ- 
ees and only one full-timer. In order to accom- 
plish as much as they do, Friends of Karen re- 
lies on more than 100 dedicated volunteers. 


Social workers at Friends of Karen help 
families maximize their assistance from insur- 
ance plans, government programs, and related 
community agencies. They provide financial 
assistance for real life problems related to chil- 
dren’s illness. This can include everything 
from transportation to and from medical treat- 
ment, to in-hospital expenses such as tele- 
phone, TV, parking, and meals for parents, to 
child care for siblings, and even to family be- 
reavement support. 


Having served on the board of directors of 
Friends of Karen, | know firsthand what a 
great organization this is. These are people 
who care deeply about the welfare of sick chil- 
dren and their families. 


Mr. Speaker, | am grateful to have an orga- 
nization like Friends of Karen in my commu- 
nity. From the bottom of my heart, | thank 
Friends of Karen for their commitment to the 
welfare of our children, and for the tremen- 
dous contribution they make to the quality of 
life in our community. 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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TRIBUTE TO STEPHANIE ANN 
GRIEST 


HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to the outstanding scholastic achieve- 
ment of a young woman from my hometown, 
Corpus Christi, TX. Stephanie Ann Griest, a 
student at the University of Texas at Austin, 
was 1 of 20 students chosen nationwide to be 
a member of the USA Today's AII-USA Col- 
lege Academic First team. 

As someone who has spent most of their 
public career promoting educational excel- 
lence, | am delighted by Stephanie's success 
and achievement. The importance, and the 
value of education are things we cannot em- 
phasize enough to the youth of today. It is 
with great pleasure that | recognize such an 
outstanding young woman, student, and com- 
munity leader. Chosen for her exemplary aca- 
demic successes and community involvement, 
Ms. Griest's determination, commitment, and 
hard work is exactly what we should attempt 
to encourage in all our students and in all our 
schools. 

| would also like to acknowledge Steph- 
anie's parents, Lloyd and Irene Griest. As a 
farther, | recognize the commitment parents 
make in raising their children, and | commend 
them for the job they have done in raising 
Stephanie. 

| spend a great deal of time in my congres- 
sional district encouraging educational oppor- 
tunities at every occasion possible. My mes- 
sage to young people is: education is the way 
out—and up. | tell them that education is their 
right, their responsibility, and their gateway to 
a better life. As 1 of only 20 students chosen 
nationwide, Stephanie is capitalizing on that 
right, focusing on her responsibility, and pass- 
ing through the gateway to a better life. 

| would also like to commend USA Today, 
for selecting and rewarding these 20 students, 
and offering them as examples of what our 
youth are capable of achieving. | encourage 
other elements of the private sector to take 
the time, and make the investment in our chil- 
dren, by promoting education and rewarding 
our youth. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in commending this young lady. Stephanie, 
you have made us all very proud. Keep up the 
good work. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN WOMEN: YES- 
TERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMOR- 
ROW 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago in 
1976, the month of February was officially set 
aside by Congress to pay tribute to, honor, 
and respect African-Americans who have 
made key contributions to the diversity and 
greatness of the United States. The purpose 
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of Black History Month this year is to reflect 
upon some of the African-American women 
who have made extraordinary achievements in 
civil rights, politics, science, entertainment, lit- 
erature, and athletics. 

African-American women have proven them- 
selves invaluable as leaders in the evolution of 
our great Nation. Their vigorous and passion- 
ate participation in the age-old struggle for 
freedom has resulted in a rich history of hero- 
ines. As the list of these women and their ac- 
complishments is long, | regretfully must 
choose only a few examples. 

In July 1849, the ex-slave abolitionist, Har- 
riet Tubman, assisted in the underground rail- 
road to free over 300 slaves. Her courage and 
selflessness demonstrated her character of in- 
tegrity and honor while in the pursuit of free- 
dom and right. She is known as the Moses of 
her people. Nearly a century later, this same 
courage and fight for equality was dem- 
onstrated by Rosa Parks in Montgomery, AL, 
when she refused to give up her bus seat to 
a white person when she was ordered to 
move by the bus driver. As a result of her 
unyielding character and strong belief in what 
is right, a bus boycott occurred, after which 
segregation on buses was declared as a viola- 
tion of guaranteed American rights. 

Patricia Robert Harris, a lawyer and dip- 
lomat, became the first African-American 
woman Ambassador to be appointed to an 
overseas post. Three years later, in 1968, 
Shirley Chisholm was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Recently in 1992, 
CAROL E. MOSELEY BROWN was elected to the 
U.S. Senate. | applaud my past and current 
colleagues for their fine and distinguished 
leadership. 

In 1873, Susan McKinney Steward over- 
came great obstacles to become the first Afri- 
can-American woman to be formally certified 
as a doctor. Her innovative and stalwart per- 
sonality enabled her to create the Women's 
Loyal Union of New York and Brooklyn and to 
cofound a women's hospital in Brooklyn. The 
medical field, thanks to her pioneering exam- 
ple, has opened its doors to women. Today, 
women are entering the medical profession in 
increasing numbers, often representing a ma- 
jority of the student body at our leading medi- 
cal schools. 

Additional accomplishments by African- 
American women in America are found in the 
space program. Mac C. Jemison was the first 
African-American woman in space in 1992. 
Another grand achievement is the work of 
Katherine Johnson, an aerospace technologist 
with NASA. She is a pioneer in new navigation 
procedures to track space missions. 

African-American women have excelled in 
the entertainment world, covering the spec- 
trum of music and dance to books and TV 
journalism. Due to her outstanding perform- 
ance in "Gone With the Wind," actress Hattie 
McDaniel was the first African-American 
woman to win an Academy Award. Maya 
Angelou, the actress, dancer, writer, and poet, 
who is well known for her book "I Know Why 
the Caged Bird Sings,” stands apart as a dis- 
tinguished and invaluable asset to a greater 
understanding in this country. A few years 
back Toni Morrison was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in literature. News reporter Carole 
Simpson has made significant advancements 
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in the media profession, moving from a Chi- 
cago TV reporter in 1970 to the anchor of 
ABC's “World News Saturday." 

Athletically, African-American women have 
demonstrated outstanding strength, skill, and 
discipline in many sports. In 1951, Althea Gib- 
son was the first African-American woman to 
play at Wimbledon, and later went on to win 
the singles and doubles title—with her partner, 
Darlene Hard—in 1957. In the Olympics, Jack- 
ie Joyner-Kersee is acclaimed internationally 
as the world record holder in the heptathlon. 

Each of these extraordinary African-Amer- 
ican women has set her sights high and tack- 
led difficult challenges to reach her goals. In 
African-American communities and in all of 
America, these women provide valuable ex- 
amples of success. Still, there are countless 
African-American women who have dedicated 
their lives to something they wholeheartedly 
believe in, but many never receive public rec- 
ognition. | am delighted to invite my col- 
leagues to join me in recognizing the out- 
standing African-American women of yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LYONS, IL, FIRE 
DEPARTMENT ON ITS 100TH AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an organization that has been 
protecting lives and property in a community 
for a century—the Lyons, IL, Fire Department. 

The department was founded in December, 
1895 by village ordinance. But as anyone who 
has ever had dreams of racing to the scene of 
a fire in a red engine will tell you, it did not 
really start until January 21, 1896, when the 
department's first vehicle, a nonmotorized, 
man-powered horse car, was purchased. 

From those humble beginnings, the depart- 
ment has grown into one of the finest in sub- 
urban Chicago. 

The village and its fire department will com- 
memorate 100 years of service with numerous 
ceremonies this year, including a dinner-dance 
this month, a muster with interdepartmental 
competition in May, and a picnic for past and 
present firefighters in June. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate the department 
and its personnel on its century of success 
and wish them many more years of effectively 
protecting lives and property in their commu- 
nity. 


ALEX WEDDINGTON HONORED BY 
MERIDIAN’S JUNIOR AUXILIARY 
AS 1996 HUMANITARIAN OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
take this opportunity to commend my friend, 
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Alex Weddington, for being selected Humani- 
tarian of the Year by the Junior Auxiliary in our 
hometown of Meridian, MS. 

The Junior Auxiliary presents the award 
each year to a person, organization or busi- 
ness in recognition of their contribution to the 
betterment of the community. | can think of no 
one more deserving of this honor than Alex. 
He is making a positive difference in our com- 
munity. 

| want to share with my colleagues this arti- 
cle about Alex and his work with the Masonic 
Home for Boys and Girls. It was written by Ida 
Brown of the Meridian Star. 


SPENDING TIME WITH THE  KIDS—ALEX 
WEDDINGTON SHARES TIME WITH CHILDREN 
FROM MASONIC HOME FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

(By Ida Brown) 

Although he looks forward to every day, 
Meridian businessman Alex Weddington 
probably enjoys Fridays even more. After a 
busy week at the office, he and his wife, Ann, 
usually spend the evening with the kids—all 
23 of them. 

For 15 years, Weddington's Friday eve- 
nings—and many other days of the week— 
have been shared with the residents of the 
Masonic Home for Boy and Girls. 

"The kids are wonderful and you get so 
much more out of doing for them than you 
put in," Weddington said. 

“Alex has accepted the responsibility of 
trying to improve the living conditions of 
the community,” U.S. Rep. G.V. “Sonny” 
Montgomery said. 

"He's always trying to help someone 
else . . He's more concerned helping others 
than himself,' added Noel Evans, executive 
director of the Choctaw Area Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Meridian is fortu- 
nate to have great community leaders such 
as Alex; they make Meridian a great place to 
live.” 

Today, Weddington will be presented the 
“Humanitarian of the Year Award” by the 
Meridian Junior Auxiliary. According to Kay 
Wedgeworth, chairman, the honoree was re- 
luctant when informed that he'd been se- 
lected for the recognition. 

*. . . He said, ‘I'll make you a deal. Give it 
to the guy who come in second and I won't 
say a word.“ said Wedgeworth. The award is 
presented annually to a person, organization 
or business in recognition of the time, talent 
and effort which they have contributed to 
the betterment of the community, particu- 
larly youth. 

A native of Meridian, Weddington first be- 
came associated with the Masonic home out 
of curiosity. 

"I've always had a curious nature. I'd driv- 
en by the home hundreds of times and won- 
dered what was up there. One day in 1981, I 
stopped by and asked Pete Griffis, who, at 
the time was grand secretary, what it (the 
home) was about. When he told me they 
needed help, I told him he had it." 

He started out by taking the kids out on 
Fridays to the movies, skating, camping or 
to local events and activities. Over the 
years, this has extended to also include two 
vacations each year—an early summer one 
to various locales and one in late summer at 
his family's home on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. Sometimes, he just invites the kids to 
his home, rents movies and orders pizza. 

"Each one of these children come from 
unique circumstances. They're wonderful 
children and given a chance in life, which is 
what the masonic home does, they will make 
something of their lives," said Weddington. 
*... God has really blessed me for being 
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able to help out with there children. A lot of 
people look at it that the children are 
blessed; I'm the one who is blessed." 

He considers his deeds as what I'm sup- 
posed to do. I think it's what God wants me 
to do.“ he said. 

"Alex is always doing things for other 
folks and never wants any recognition," said 
Fred Bean, who currently serves as grand 
secretary of the Grand Lodge of Mississippi 
and secretary of the board of managers at 
the masonic home. He's taken the kids at 
the home water rafting, camping, on trips to 
Disney World, Six Flags, Liberty Land... 
He provides them opportunities they may 
not have otherwise.” 

His dedication to the kids is solid. He sel- 
dom cancels his Friday nights with them. 

In fact, on his first date with his wife, the 
kids went along. 

“I called her up and told her I wanted to 
know what kind of sport she was. I explained 
that I took the kids from the home out every 
Friday night and that our first date was 
going to be with 23 children. I didn’t want to 
disappoint them. I picked her up with 23 
kids, a dog and myself... She was a good 
sport.“ 

Commenting on that first outing, Mrs. 
Weddington said, It definitely was different 
from any other date I'd been on. But I knew 
then that he was special. Here he was a bach- 
^or who had a lot going for him. And on a 
Friday night when most bachelors were out 
on a date, Alex was with all of these kids. 

"He's a good role model in a time when 
strong models are needed. He's a good lis- 
tener, intuitive . . . and can read those kids 
like à book. He tríes to encourage them to 
study and that just because they were born 
under bad circumstances, it doesn't mean 
they don't have the power to change the 
course of their lives." 

Scouting is one way Weddington has moti- 
vated the youth to taking responsibility for 
their lives. He especially encourages the 
boys to aim for the Eagle Scout Award. 

"Scouting builds character. For the boys, 
achieving the Eagle Scout Award is one of 
the greatest accomplishments. This year, 
Anthony Watkins and Glen Burge both will 
receive the award; I'm really proud of them." 

Scholastic achievement is another source 
of inspiration. Each year, Weddington takes 
the three children with the best grades at 
the end of the semester on a skiing trip in 
Colorado. 

I try to make sure they really study hard; 
I've found this trip to be a great motivating 
factor. Most of these kids have never been in 
an airplane; it's really exciting for them.“ he 
said. These kids have gone from making 
‘Cs’ and ‘Ds’ to ‘As’ and Bs.“ 

Other ways he has helped the home is by 
securing funds for the little extras.“ In 1985, 
he enlisted Montgomery’s support in spon- 
soring a golf tournament. Now in its llth 
year, the Sonny“ Montgomery-Masonic 
Home Benefit Golf Tournament has netted 
more than $100,000. 

Funds are used for outings, trips and other 
necessities. 

But more than anything, it gives them an- 
other opportunity to spend time with one of 
their favorite people. Without a doubt, the 
kids love Weddington, but not just because 
he takes them places." 

"He's a great man," said Joseph Walker, 
12. “. . . He's very nice but if you mess up, 
he'll make sure you don't do it again; and 
you won't." 

Sisters Felicia Kern, 12, and Christine, 13, 
enjoy being around Weddington because 
“he’s fun and has a nice personality.” 
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Glen Burge, 17, describes Weddington as a 
great person with a big heart. 

He puts in a lot of time with us and cares 
about us a lot. I really appreciate all that he 
has done for us and the only way I can pay 
him back is to say, ‘Thank-you.’ He's truly a 
blessing to my heart." 

As the Meridian Junior Auxiliary's Hu- 
manitarian of the Year, Weddington will re- 
ceive a plaque and $500 will be donated in his 
name to the charity of his choice. 


TRIBUTE TO FOOD-PATCH 
HON. SUE W. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise at this time 
to acknowledge the extraordinary work being 
done by Food-PATCH, an organization in my 
congressional district. 

Food-PATCH, which stands for People Al- 
lied to Combat Hunger, is dedicated to alle- 
viating hunger while minimizing food waste in 
Westchester County, NY. 

This 7-year-old organization was formed as 
a nonprofit emergency food distribution center. 
With financial support of Kraft Foods and Di- 
versified Investment Advisors, Food-PATCH 
began its work in a 13,000-square-foot ware- 
house in Millwood, NY. With the help of 10 
full-time, 6 part-time employees, and more 
than 8,000 volunteer hours, Food-PATCH dis- 
tributed more than 3 million pounds of food to 
more than 140 emergency food providers last 
year. This translates to more than 8 tons of 
food a day to soup kitchens, food pantries, 
Head Start programs, shelters, senior pro- 
grams, AIDS programs, and many others that 
provide meals for 220,000 individuals. 

In short, Food-PATCH has been dedicated 
to ensuring that no one in Westchester County 
goes to bed hungry. Food-PATCH's T-shirts 
bear this motto and | and hundreds of others 
from Westchester County proudly wear ours in 
tribute to this wonderful organization. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we must be 
especially mindful of the needs of others, | ask 
you to join with me in honoring the men and 
women at Food-PATCH who keep the true 
spirit of this season all year long. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUEL MIJARES 
HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commend and pay tribute to Mr. Manuel 
Mijares, the newly selected Mr. Amigo. 

Every year members of the Mr. Amigo As- 
sociation, who represent the city of Browns- 
ville TX, travel to Mexico City to select a new 
Mr. Amigo to serve as the honored guest of 
the Mr. Amigo festivities in Brownsville. The 
Mr. Amigo festivity is a 4-day international 
event which invites the United States and 
Mexico to join together in celebration of the 
distinct cultures of these neighboring coun- 
tries. During the Mr. Amigo celebration, which 
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originated as a pre-Lenten festival, Brownsville 
citizens participate in a series of parades, 
dances, and parties to demonstrate the good- 
will of both countries. It is a major function 
which is eagerly anticipated by many South 
Texans as well as our winter visitors. 

We are honored to recognize Mr. Manuel 
Mijares as the 32d Mexican citizen chosen by 
the Mr. Amigo Association. He began his ca- 
reer as a backup singer for the well-known 
Mexican pop star Emanuel. But this was just 
the beginning. In 1986 he released his first 
album entitled "Mijares" which quickly earned 
Silver and gold status. His international ac- 
claim is evident in the many awards he has 
received throughout Latin America, the United 
States, and Japan. Some of his awards in- 
clude: the Golden Award Medallion in Japan, 
the Latin Music Award in the Dominican Re- 
public; Revelation in Mexico; Ovacion for out- 
standing artist in Chicago; Antoracha de Plata 
award from Chile; Premio AC; History of Spec- 
tacles in New York; Aplauso 92 in Miami, and 
Galardon a los Grandes in Mexico. 


In addition to his musical talent, Mijares has 
also been praised internationally for his pres- 
ence in the theater. He is a regular guest on 
"Siempre en Domingo," "En Vivo," and "Eco"; 
popular international television shows. Disney 
has also recognized and selected this talented 
and versatile artist to sing the Spanish themes 
for "Oliver and Company" and "Beauty and 
the Beast." It is not only this type of talent 
which transcends cultural lines that we recog- 
nize today, but it is also his compassion for 
the well-being of his audience. Despite the nu- 
merous awards for his artistic talents, Mijares 
has also demonstrated a concern for develop- 
ment of teens in the United States. One exam- 
ple of his community involvement is his partici- 
pation in a fundraiser the Los Angeles Police 
Department held to raise money for a project 
to aid youth, which works to improve the atti- 
tudes and behaviors of preteens in Los Ange- 
les, CA. The event was attended by 40,000 
people. 

Mr. Manuel Mijares is a perfect recipient of 
the Mr. Amigo award. For he has, over the 
long period of his career, taken his unique 
song, screen, and stage performances to nu- 
merous countries, including sold-out perform- 
ances in the United States. A true ambas- 
sador of his country and of his culture, he has 
been praised by numerous organizations for 
his unconditional commitment to improve mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation between 
Mexico and the United States. Mr. Manuel 
Mijares should be recognized for both his ar- 
tistic ability and his contribution to the commit- 
ment to bicultural relations between nations. 

Mr. Amigo, Mr. Manuel Mijares, will receive 
the red-carpet treatment when he visits 
Brownsville as the city's honored guest during 
the upcoming Mr. Amigo celebration. During 
his stay on the border, he will make personal 
appearances in the parades and at other fes- 
tival events. Official welcome receptions will 
be staged by organizations in Cameron Coun- 
ty, TX, and the cities of Brownsville, TX, and 
Matamoros, Tamaulipas Mexico. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in extending 
congratulations to Mr. Manuel Mijares for 
being honored with this special award. 
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TRIBUTE TO RETIRING CALIFOR- 
NIA ASSEMBLYMAN BYRON SHER 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the distinguished assemblyman 
of the 21st assembly district of California, Mr. 
Byron Sher. He represents a number of com- 
munities in San Mateo County and my Con- 
gressional District does overlap some of the 
areas in his State assembly district. We have 
worked together on many issues for the peo- 
ple of San Mateo County. 


This coming weekend, the San Mateo 
County Democratic Party will salute Byron 
Sher at a special appreciation dinner held to 
recognize the service he has rendered to the 
people of California. After a successful career 
in the California Assembly, Byron Sher will re- 
tire at the end of this legislative session. He 
will have completed his eighth term in the as- 
sembly and is not permitted to run again be- 
cause of term limitations. 


Byron has based his long and productive 
political career upon the strong foundations of 
a distinguished academic career. After an am- 
bitious undergraduate career, he earned his 
Juris Doctor degree from Harvard Law School 
in 1952. Byron went on to teaching positions 
at some of the leading law schools around the 
country, including Southern Methodist, Univer- 
sity of Southern California and Harvard Law 
School. Currently, he is an emeritus professor 
of law at Stanford University in Palo Alto, CA. 


Byron has been active in local and regional 
government since he came to Palo Alto in 
1957. In this time, he has repeatedly shown 
his commitment to the community. He was a 
member of the Palo Alto City Council for 9 
years and served two terms as mayor. For 
many years, Byron has given time to local, 
State, and national environmental boards. 


As a member of the California State Legisla- 
ture, Byron has many notable achievements. 
He is the author of landmark laws to protect 
California's environment, including the Califor- 
nia Clean Air Act, the Integrated Waste Man- 
agement Act, the Safe Drinking Water Act and 
the nation's first law to prevent toxic contami- 
nation from leaking underground storage 
tanks. He is consistently rated among the top 
legislators by the most respected environ- 
mental, consumer, law enforcement, education 
and housing groups. | applaud his conscien- 
tious hard work on the part of our community 
and California. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite my colleagues to join 
me in paying tribute to Byron Sher as he com- 
pletes a record of distinguished service in the 
California State Assembly. The people of San 
Mateo County and the people of California 
have been well served by his leadership and 
advocacy in the State assembly. 
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TRIBUTE TO OUR LADY OF THE 
RIDGE'S FIFTH GRADE GIRLS' 
BASKETBALL TEAM 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding group of young 
ladies from my district, the fifth grade girls' 
basketball team of Our Lady of the Ridge 
School. 

This squad of eight determined players won 
the South Suburban Catholic Basketball 
League title this season, the school's first-ever 
championship. The girls combined strong re- 
bounding, spirited defense, and relentless 
hustle into a 14-win season. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate coaches Mike 
Grove and Brad Liston, as well as their play- 
ers: Katie Pratl; Megan Liston; Kellie Pratl; 
Katie Roe; Jackie Grove; Kelly Liston; Colleen 
Madej; and Laura Dirschl. | wish them contin- 
ued success on and off the court. 


TRIBUTE TO ASSEMBLYMAN 
BYRON D. SHER 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Byron D. Sher, assemblyman of the 
21st District of California, a scholar, a dedi- 
cated public servant, and an ardent protector 
of the environment. 

After receiving his juris doctor degree from 
Harvard Law School in 1952, Byron Sher has 
held various academic teaching positions in 
law at Southern Methodist University, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Harvard 
Law School. He became a Stanford University 
professor of law specializing in consumer 
credit, consumer protection, contract and com- 
mercial law. Colleagues and students have 
held Byron Sher in their highest regard for his 
intellect, compassion, and dedication to edu- 
cation. 

A resident of Palo Alto since 1957, Byron 
Sher felt a call to public service and has been 
an active participant in local and regional gov- 
ernment. He served on the Palo Alto City 
Council for 9 years, two terms as mayor. He 
was also a commissioner of the San Francisco 
Bay Conservation and Development Commis- 
sion, a member of the Committee on Environ- 
mental Quality for the National League of Cit- 
ies and the League of California Cities, and a 
member of the policy advisory board of the 
League of California Cities’ Solar Energy Pro- 

ram. 

3 In November 1980, Byron Sher was elected 
to the California State Assembly and has 
served eight terms. His outstanding leadership 
has been greatly valued in the State legisla- 
ture where he has served as chairman of the 
assembly natural resources committee of 10 
years. He currently serves on the committees 
of budget, natural resources, and public safe- 
ty. He is also a member of the energy commit- 
tee of the National Conference of State Legis- 
latures [NCSL], and serves on the California 
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Commission on Uniform State Laws. Col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle applaud 
his effective and compassionate service to the 
people of California. 

Dearest to his interests has been the envi- 
ronment, which he has continuously protected 
as a legislator. Byron Sher has authored land- 
mark legislation, including the California Clean 
Air Act, the Integrated Waste Management 
Act, the Safe Drinking Water Act, and the Na- 
tion's first law to prevent toxic contamination 
from leaking underground storage tanks. He 
has authored laws to strengthen the State's 
timber regulations and the Surface Mining and 
Reclamation Act, and has added new rivers to 
California's Wild and Scenic River System. He 
is consistently rated among the top legislators 
in Sacramento by environmental groups. 

Mr. Speaker, Byron Sher is a most distin- 
guished individual and one of the most re- 
spected elected officials in the State of Califor- 
nia. | ask my colleagues to join me in honoring 
him. 


HMONG REFUGEES IN THAILAND 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sub- 
mit for the RECORD a letter from Wendy Sher- 
man, Assistant Secretary for Legislative Affairs 
at the State Department, in response to my 
concerns regarding Hmong refugees in Thai- 
land. | am pleased that the State Department 
has made progress with the Royal Thai Gov- 
ernment in gaining access to Hmong refugees. 
On behalf of the Hmong community in Rhode 
Island, | will continue to monitor this important 
issue. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, BU- 
REAU OF POPULATION, REFUGEES, 
AND MIGRATION, 
Washington, DC, January 22, 1996. 
Hon. JACK REED, 
House of Representatives 

DEAR MR. REED: Thank you for your letter 
of November 28, 1995 regarding your concerns 
for Hmong refugees in Thailand. 

First, let me assure you that we share your 
concern for this special population. Since 
1975, we have resettled approximately 249,000 
Lao refugees (mostly Hmong) out of Thai- 
land. We have provided a large share of the 
support that the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
has received to maintain refugee camps and 
we and non-governmental organizations as- 
sist programs in Laos for refugees who have 
elected to return home. With only some 6,000 
Lao refugees remaining in camps in Thailand 
we are committed to these same two solu- 
tions: voluntary repatriation and third coun- 
try resettlement. 

As you state in your letter, we have for 
some time requested permission of the Royal 
Thai Government to be allowed to interview 
those remaining Hmong and other Lao refu- 
gees in camps in Thailand who may wish to 
resettle in the United States. In November, a 
team of officers led by Department of State 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles Sykes 
went to Bangkok specifically to discuss this 
issue. I am pleased to report that we reached 
an agreement in principle with the Royal 
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Thai Government for U.S. access to Hmong 
and other Lao in the first asylum camps ín 
Thailand. We are now working to finalize the 
agreement and hope to begin processing this 
population in early January. Within the FY 
1996 refugee admissions ceiling there are suf- 
ficient numbers available for approved Lao- 
tian cases to be admitted to the U.S. this fis- 
cal year. 

We would also like to assure you that, con- 
trary to reports, to date, no asylum seekers 
or refugees have been forced to return to 
Laos. Approxiamtely 23,000 Lao (mostly 
Hmong) have returned voluntarily to Laos 
since 1980. From all reprots, including non- 
governmental organizations working in Laos 
and from U.N. officials, there is no persecu- 
tion of returnees. The United States and 
other governments contribute to reintegra- 
tion programs which assist returnees to re- 
settle in Laos. UNHCR has Hmong- and Lao- 
speaking monitors who travel throughout 
the country to assist returnees and to mon- 
itor their situation. These monitors have re- 
ported no persecution of returnees. 

We hope that the above information ad- 
dresses your concerns. Please do not hesitate 
to contact this office again if we can be of 
further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Affairs. 


SALUTING THE 150TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF FELIX LODGE NO. 3 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an esteemed historical institution 
in the District of Columbia, Felix Lodge No. 3. 
The Felix Lodge, the second oldest Prince 
Hall Masonic Lodge in the District, will cele- 
brate its 150th anniversary in 1996. 

The Felix Lodge has traveled a long and 
distinguished road from its inception, when 
meetings were held in the loft of a stable just 
outside Washington. Chartered on April 4, 
1846, by the Hiram Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Felix Lodge was named in honor of 
Brother Felix Dorsey, who was a deputy grand 
master of the Hiram Grand Lodge. Brother 
Dorsey was pivotal in the advent of Masonry 
for African-Americans in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Through the bravery of men seeking free- 
dom and fraternity, the birth of the Felix Lodge 
was quite an accomplishment, especially be- 
fore the Civil War. Several other sites in 
Washington, including a carpenter's shop and 
personal residences, became the lodge's sur- 
reptiious meeting sites throughout the 19th 
century and into the 20th. In 1922, the lodge 
moved to the Masonic Temple on U Street, in 
Northwest Washington. 

Many prestigious members of the Felix 
Lodge have served in greater roles of the Ma- 
sonic hierarchy. George W. Brooks, the first 
African-American doctor licensed in Washing- 
ton, became most worshipful grand master in 
1878. The Felix Lodge also produced 10 
Grand Masters. In addition, the lodge has a 
proud tradition of trailblazing activities, such as 
conducting Washington's first black Masonic 
funeral in 1849, and involvement in civic cere- 
monies like the opening of Union Station. 
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Mr. Speaker, the long and eminent history 
of Felix Lodge No. 3 deserves our attention 
and respect. | ask my colleagues to join me in 
honoring their 150th anniversary and saluting 
the gentlemen, past and present, of Felix 
Lodge. 


TRIBUTE TO DONALD BROOKS 
HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
express my condolences to the many friends 
and family of Donald Brooks, a leading busi- 
nessman from my congressional district, who 
recently passed away. 

Donald Brooks, a resident of Western 
Springs, IL, and owner of Marcia's Hallmark 
Card Shop, was a longtime pillar of the La 
Grange, IL, business community. He was a 
leader in the La Grange Business Association, 
serving as its treasurer, and he spearheaded 
efforts to make the downtown retail shopping 
area among the finest in suburban Chicago. 

Mr. Brooks, a pharmacist who owned a drug 
store for 24 years, was an early organizer of 
the Endless Summer Festival that brings tens 
of thousands of residents into the community 
each summer. In addition, he was an impor- 
tant nuts and bolts organizer who coordinated 
the LGBA's cable television advertisements 
and served as the group's pointman on down- 
town parking issues with village government. 

In addition, Mr. Brooks, a graduate of Lyons 
Township High School in La Grange, served 
his country as a member of the Air Force Re- 
serves during the Vietnam war. 

Mr. Speaker, | extend my sympathy to Mr. 
Brooks' wife, Marcia Jane, and all his friends 
and family on the untimely passing of this true 
community leader. 


CONDOLENCES TO THE FERRE 
FAMILY 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Ms. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, 
| would like to take this opportunity to express 
my deepest condolences to the Ferre family, a 
distinguished and dedicated family within the 
Miami community and to Metro Dade commis- 
sioner and Miami’s ex-mayor, Maurice Ferre, 
who suffered the tragic loss of his son, Fran- 
cisco Ferre Malaussena, his daughter-in-law, 
Mariana Gomez de Ferre, and the couple’s 
newly born son, Felipe Antonio Ferre Gomez, 
on the fatal American Airlines Boeing 757 en 
route to Cali, Colombia on December 20. 

It is at moments such as these when one 
asks God for strength and guidance in order 
to overcome this tragedy that took the life of 
this young aspiring attorney, his beautiful and 
well-educated wife, and their adorable, newly 
born son who were all on their way to the in- 
fant’s christening in Cali, Colombia. 
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Francisco, who was a graduate of Boston 
University Law School and practiced at a pres- 
tigious law firm in Madrid, Spain before com- 
ing to Miami, was also a young man of noble 
sentiments who did his best to keep very 
close ties with his family and befriend all of 
those he met. Mariana, a native of Cali, was 
a graduate of Wellesley College where she 
had pursued a degree in political science and 
French. Upon graduation from this prestigious 
institution, Mariana obtained her MBA from the 
University of Miami. 

The newlywed couple, who this January 
would have celebrated their third wedding an- 
niversary, will be sorely missed by both of 
their respective families and by all of those 
who had the honor and pleasure of knowing 
them and the newest addition to their family. 

Surviving Francisco in addition to his father 
and mother, the Honorable Maurice A. Ferre 
and Mrs. Mercedes Malaussena de Ferre, are 
his five siblings: Jose Luis, Maurice, Carlos, 
Mimi, and Florence. Immediate family mem- 
bers who survive Mariana are her parents, Mr. 
Gustavo Gomez Franco and Mrs. Maria 
Cristina Vallecilla de Gomez, and her six 
brothers and sisters: Enrique, Luciano, Maria 
Cristina, Roxana, Gustavo Felipe, and Julian. 

Once again, | extend my deepest condo- 
lences to the Ferre family in these very trying 
times. 


TRIBUTE TO RETIRING CALIFOR- 
NIA ASSEMBLYWOMAN JACKIE 
SPEIER 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the distinguished 
assemblywoman of the 19th assembly district 
of California, Ms. Jackie Speier. Many of the 
same communities in San Mateo County that 
are included in her State assembly district are 
also within the boundaries of the 12th Con- 
gressional District, which | have the privilege 
and honor to represent. 

This coming weekend, the San Mateo 
County Democratic Party will salute Jackie 
Speier at a special appreciation dinner held to 
recognize the service she has rendered to the 
people of California. After a successful career 
in the California assembly, Jackie Speier will 
retire at the end of this legislative session. 
She will have completed her fifth term in the 
assembly and is not permitted to run again be- 
cause of term limitations. 

Jackie Speier was born in San Francisco— 
the daughter of a German immigrant and an 
American mother. She attended local schools 
in south San Francisco and graduated from 
Mercy High School in Burlington. She received 
a B.A. from the University of California at 
Davis and received a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of California's Hastings College of the 
Law in 1976. 

Following the completion of her education, 
Jackie served on the staff of our late col- 
league and my predecessor, Congressman 
Leo J. Ryan. In November 1978, Jackie ac- 
companied Congressman Ryan to Jonestown, 
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Guyana, to investigate the cult community led 
by the Rev. Jim Jones. As my colleagues 
know, Congressman Ryan was killed during 
that visit to Jonestown, and Jackie Speier was 
seriously injured at the same time. That was 
followed by the tragic suicide-murder of over 
900 cult members. 

After returning to California, Ms. Speier was 
elected to the San Mateo County board of su- 
pervisors in November 1980, where she effec- 
tively served the people of San Mateo County 
for 5 years. During that time she served 1 
year as chair of the board. In November 1986, 
she was elected a member of the California 
State Assembly. During the decade that she 
represented the 19th assembly district, Jackie 
led the assembly's Committee on Consumer 
Protection, Governmental Efficiency and Eco- 
nomic Development. She was a constructive 
and articulate spokesperson and advocate for 
consumer interests and government efficiency 
for the people of San Mateo County. 

Jackie is the mother of two delightful chil- 
dren—Jackson Kent Sierra and Stephanie 
Katelin Elizabeth Sierra. Her husband, Dr. Ste- 
ven Sierra, was killed in a tragic automobile 
accident in early 1994, a few months before 
the birth of their last child. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite my colleagues to join 
me in paying tribute to Jackie Speier as she 
completes 10 years of distinguished service in 
the California State Assembly. The people of 
San Mateo County and the people of Califor- 
nia have been well served by her leadership 
and advocacy in the State assembly. 


TRIBUTE TO ASSEMBLYWOMAN 
JACQUELINE SPEIER 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Jackie Speier, Assemblywoman of the 
19th District of California, an extraordinary, 
history-making public servant who has pro- 
tected the rights of many, with special atten- 
tion to women, children, and consumers. 

Jackie Speier has brought a new meaning 
to the word "courage" as she has overcome 
tragedy in her own life and dedicated herself 
to public service. In November 1978, as legal 
counsel for the late Congressman, Leo J. 
Ryan, she accompanied the Congressman to 
Jonestown, Guyana to investigate charges 
that people were being held hostage by cult 
leader Rev. Jim Jones. On November 18, cult 
followers shot and killed Congressman Ryan 
while Jackie Speier was struck by five bullets. 
Later that day 911 cult members died. 

Two years later, Jackie Speier became the 
youngest elected member of the San Mateo 
County Board of Supervisors. She served a 
second term and was chair of the board in 
1985. 

In 1986, she became the first women elect- 
ed to the 19th Assembly District of California, 
continuing to break new ground legislatively. 
As the chair of the Assembly Committee on 
Consumer Protection, Governmental Effi- 
ciency, and Economic Development, she led 
the fight to uncover numerous acts of ineffi- 
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ciency, waste, and abuse of public resources 
by State bureaucrats who subsequently re- 
signed from office. She also led investigations 
into unfair and illegal practices of auto manu- 
facturers and dealers, and championed many 
proconsumer laws. 

Jackie Speier's record of having bills signed 
into law is unprecedented. Among her accom- 
plishments, she has ensured the advancement 
of women's rights and the protection of chil- 
dren. Some of her legislative achievements in- 
clude the requirement of insurers to allow 
women to use their obstetrician-gynecologists 
as their primary care physicians, creating a 
voluntary California income tax check-off fund 
to support breast cancer research, creating 
the Women's Business Ownership Act and 
Council, and legislation which would deny pro- 
fessional and drivers licenses to those who fail 
to pay child support. 

Along with her extraordinary work in the leg- 
islature, she is the devoted and proud mother 
of two children. Jackie Speier made legislative 
history in 1988 when she became the first 
member of the California Legislature to give 
birth while in office. 

For her accomplishments, she has received 
a plethora of awards including Legislator of 
the Year by the California State Bar Associa- 
tion, Women Construction Owners and Execu- 
tives, Leadership California, National Mobiliza- 
tion Against AIDS, California Women Lawyers, 
the National Organization for Women, and the 
Family Service Council. 

Mr. Speaker, | have the privilege of Jackie 
Speier's friendship and have had the honor of 
working with her as a colleague on the San 
Mateo County Board of Supervisors. Few leg- 
islators are as effective, as respected, and as 
historymaking as Jackie Speier. She is truly 
one of California's most distinguished women 
and | ask my colleagues to join me in honor- 
ing her today. 


—— 


TRIBUTE TO LYONS POLICE OFFI- 
CERS JAMES RITZ, CHARLES 
WRIGHT, AND ROBERT SCHOOK 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to three police officers from my dis- 
trict who recently went above and beyond the 
call of duty to save a man from his burning 
home. 

In the early morning hours of January 29, 
1996, Sgt. James Ritz, Officer Charles Wright, 
and Officer Robert Schook of the Lyons Police 
Department responded to a 911 call from the 
home of Charles Schmidt, 77. Upon arriving, 
they discovered smoke pouring out of the 
house and learned that Mr. Schmidt, who has 
vision problems and is a partial amputee, was 
trapped inside. Without a second thought to 
their own safety, the three entered the building 
and groped through its smoke-filled rooms 
until they found Mr. Schmidt and carried him 
out of the house. 

As Lyons Deputy Fire Chief Gordon Nord 
said of these three heroes, "To go in with no 
protection was above and beyond the call of 
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duty. If it wasn't for the three police officers, 
we would have had one fatality." 

Mr. Speaker, | commend Sergeant Ritz, Of- 
ficer Wright, and Officer Schook for their in- 
credible bravery. All Americans owe these 
three officers, and all those who risk their lives 
to protect ours, a debt of gratitude. 


LEGISLATION TO ADJUST FED- 
ERAL DEFERRED ANNUITIES 
FOR INFLATION 


HON. JAMES P. MORAN 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, today, | am intro- 
ducing legislation that indexes Federal annu- 
ities for inflation at the time the employees 
separates. Currently, if an employee leaves 
the Federal service before retirement he has 
the option of taking his pension contributions 
back in a lump sum or keeping them in the re- 
tirement trust fund. If he leaves the contribu- 
tions in, he will receive an annuity when he 
turns 62. If he takes them out, he can reinvest 
them in an IRA. 

It would be more beneficial for the employee 
and the Government if the employee left his 
contributions in the retirement system and 
earned an annuity at 62. The current system, 
however, does not encourage the employee to 
leave the contributions in since the annuity is 
not indexed for inflation. Thus if an employee 
with 20 years of service leaves the Govern- 
ment to take another job at age 45, he has the 
option of taking his money out of the trust 
fund, the 7 percent of his salary that he con- 
tributed over the past 20 years, or leaving the 
money in the trust fund and receiving his 
earned annuity when he turns 62, 36 percent 
of the average of highest 3 years of salary. 
Since the annuity is not indexed, there is no 
reason to leave the money in. If the high three 
averages $50,000, in the above case, the an- 
nuity would be $17,000 at separation. But 
after 17 years of average inflation, this 
$17,000 would have the spending power of 
only about $9,000. Under the legislation | am 
introducing today, an annuity of $17,000 would 
maintain the spending power of $17,000. 

The proposal would break the "golden 
handcuffs" that keep older Federal employees 
in the civil service. Since the old Civil Service 
Retirement pension is not transferable, older 
employees with significant years of service 
cannot afford to leave the civil service. If they 
did, they would have to enter a new pension 
service and begin saving for retirement anew. 
They would not have the years of investment 
in Social Security or a 401(k) to rely on. So 
they stay in the civil service. FERS was cre- 
ated specifically to address this portability 
problem but it is not enough. Currently, ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the Federal work 
force is in FERS. Those who are not are the 
older employees we want to leave. 

Under this legislation, older CSRS employ- 
ees can leave the Federal Government and 
take a job elsewhere because they will not 
lose their pension. While they will not continue 
to accrue CSRS benefits, they will have 
earned a decent retirement income on which 
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they could rely. The proposal will help Federal 
downsizing and reorganization efforts by al- 
lowing older employees to leave. 

The proposal would also save money for the 

Federal Government. If the employee leaves 
his annuity in the trust fund, there is no outlay 
from the Federal Government when the em- 
ployee separates. The immediate savings are 
significant. The CBO estimates that this pro- 
posal would save more than $3 billion over 7 
years. 
This is the only provision that will effectively 
reduce the Federal work force without RIF's. 
Buyouts are only an option if the employee is 
close to retirement or already retirement eligi- 
ble. They do not pare the work force as much 
as push out those who can already leave. For 
those Federal employees 40 and over, they 
are not an option. These employees, however, 
can find good opportunities outside the Fed- 
eral work force because they are the most 
hirable. They do not leave, however, because 
they will lose the 15 or more years they have 
invested in the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem. 


TRIBUTE TO DENNIS BIDDLE, THE 
PRIDE OF NEGRO LEAGUE BASE- 
BALL ©: WISCONSIN 


HON. THOMAS M. BARRETT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with pride today that ! pay tribute to a great 
man from the city of Milwaukee, Mr. Dennis 
Biddle. As one of the finest players of the 
Negro Baseball League who now resides in 
the State of Wisconsin, | would like to take a 
moment to reflect on the life and accomplish- 
ments of this truly remarkable man. 

Born on June 24, 1935 in Arkansas, Mr. 
Biddle was blessed with natural-born athletic 
ability that allowed him to enter the world of 
professional baseball at the age of 17, making 
him the youngest player to emerge in the 
Negro league. As a player for the legendary 
Chicago American Giants, Mr. Biddle wasted 
no time breaking through the ranks and rising 
to the top of the Negro league. In his very first 
game in June 1953 against the Memphis Red 
Sox, he struck out 13 players and posted a 3 
to 1 victory. 

Wisconsin was the site of perhaps Mr. 
Biddle's finest game, when he pitched against 
the Philadelphia Stars in Racine. He was fac- 
ing Gerald “Lefty” McKinnis who was famous 
for defeating Satchel Paige, perhaps the 
greatest pitcher in the history of American 
baseball. Despite his young age, Mr. Biddle 
led his team to a 3 to 1 victory, and earned 
the nickname "The Man Who Beat The Man 
Who Beat the Man", and a place in the heart 
of baseball fans everywhere. 

Because Jackie Robinson already had bro- 
ken the color barrier, Mr. Biddle knew it was 
just a matter of time before he would join the 
ranks of major league baseball. Indeed, his 
30-7 record over 2 years in the Negro 
leagues caught the attention of the Chicago 
Cubs who pursued Biddle for their squad. Re- 
gretfully, Mr. Biddle broke his leg during spring 
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training in 1955, ending his brief but brilliant 
pitching career. 

Despite the end of his career in baseball, 
Mr. Biddle remains a powerful force in Milwau- 
kee, lending his rich institutional memory for 
the betterment of our community. On most 
weekends, Mr. Biddle can be found speaking 
with young people, giving them advice and di- 
rection through a discussion of his rich life ex- 
periences. He is a devoted community advo- 
cate, working with Milwaukee youth on a regu- 
lar basis at Career Youth Development [CYD], 
one of Milwaukee's premier social service 
agencies. 

Mr. Biddle's experiences and lessons are 
more valuable today than ever before. 
Through his lecturing, teaching, and outreach, 
Mr. Biddle is able to bring us back to a time 
and a place when baseball was played for 
honor and glory. Last year, the Negro league 
celebrated its 75th anniversary, and Mr. Biddle 
joined with the league's 214 remaining league 
veterans at their museum in Kansas City. At 
this reunion, Mr. Biddle reaffirmed his commit- 
ment to educating the public about the wealth 
of history contained in the archives of the 
Negro league. Players like Satchel Paige, 
Cool Papa Bell, Josh Gibson, and Buck Leon- 
ard, and teams like the Milwaukee Bears, the 
Kansas City Monarchs, and the Homestead 
Grays, whose story must be preserved for fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in paying tribute to Mr. Dennis Biddle. | join 
with the city of Milwaukee in praising this out- 
standing individual, and wish him continued 
success in our community. 


NATIONAL ENGINEERS WEEK 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
wish to take this opportunity to recognize the 
annual observance of National Engineers 
Week, which has just concluded. Samuel C. 
Florman, engineer and author, defines his pro- 
fession as “the art or science of making prac- 
tical application of the knowledge of pure 
sciences" in his book. “The Existential Pleas- 
ures of Engineering." National Engineers 
Week gives us the chance to remember the 
role of engineers in making real the American 
dream and their legacy in the drama of our 
Nation's history. 

That National Engineers Week coincides 
with the celebration of the birth of the Father 
of our Country is no accident, as the profes- 
sion is proud to recognize George Washington 
as a member. The First President, in 1749, 
worked as the assistant to the surveyor laying 
out the plan for the city of Alexandria. Com- 
missioned a surveyor in his own right, Wash- 
ington undertook the measurement and map- 
ping of the western frontier of Virginia. Wash- 
ington played a central role in the formation of 
the Patowmack Co., which sought to make the 
Potomac the major route for transportation into 
the burgeoning Northwest Territory. Finally, of 
course, Washington placed the cornerstone for 
the Capitol in which we work and devoted a 
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great deal of his time to managing the devel- 
opment of the city that bears his name. 

Engineers appear time and again in Amer- 
ican history. The Polish military engineer 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko built the fortifications 
which protected American forces during the 
Battle of Saratoga; the American victory led 
France to join the war and secured our inde- 
pendence. Civil War commanders such as 
P.G.T. Beauregard, George Meade, Joe John- 
ston, and Robert E. Lee saw service as engi- 
neers during the Mexican War. Theodore 
Judah and Grenville Dodge constructed the 
first transcontinental railroad. John A. Roebling 
and his son Washington raised the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The Wizard of Menlo Park, Thomas 
Edison, fired the imagination with his continu- 
ing output of new technologies that changed 
the lives of ordinary people. Engineers were 
central to America's ability to meet one of hu- 
manity's ultimate challenges, to travel away 
from the Earth and walk upon the surface of 
the Moon. 

Engineers are the prime movers behind the 
economic success Americans now enjoy. It is 
the engineer who recognizes how the science 
of the laboratory can be used or adapted to fill 
the needs of fellow citizens safely and effi- 
ciently. Absent the contributions of engineers 
in aerospace, civil, chemical, mechanical, 
electrical, and other disciplines, we would still 
be awaiting the fruits of the Industrial and In- 
formation Revolutions. The Federal Govern- 
ment's support for scientific research and de- 
velopment has long rested on the view that 
the results from that investment will be repaid 
by economic growth and a better quality of life 
for our citizens. Without engineers, that prom- 
ise could not be realized. 

Mr. Speaker, | also wish to recognize in 
these remarks those engineers who directly 
serve the public interest in the agencies of the 
Federal Government. The Committee on 
Science has jurisdiction over the agencies 
whose ranks include many of the engineers 
employed by the Federal Government. They 
toil in obscurity trying to protect the public 
health, to advance the state of knowledge in 
technical fields, and to protect the Nation's 
safety and security. We in Congress have, 
many times, given them contradictory guid- 
ance in law or asked them to develop regula- 
tions that seek to balance incompatible goals. 
That these efforts fail should not be ascribed 
to their performance but to our design. | have 
no doubt that when Congress can implement 
the reasonable changes to regulatory policies 
supported by the majority of our Members that 
the engineers in our service will once again 
justify our trust in their commitment to the pub- 
lic good they have sworn to uphold. 

Recognition is due to the sponsors of Na- 
tional Engineers Week: the Society of Manu- 
facturing Engineers, Chair of the 1996 Steer- 
ing Committee; the American Association of 
Engineering Societies; the American Consult- 
ing Engineers Council; the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers, Inc.; the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers; the Construction Speci- 
fications Institute; the Secretariat of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers; the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc.; the So- 
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ciety of Women Engineers; and the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engineers, Inc. Cor- 
porations offering their support include 3M; 
Bechtel Group, Inc.; Chevron Corp.; Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Fluor Corp.; General Electric Co.; 
IBM International Foundation; Motorola; Rock- 
well; and Westinghouse Electric Corp. Agen- 
cies like the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology, the Office of the Civil Engi- 
neer of the U.S. Air Force and the National 
Academy of Engineering are also supporting 
this year's celebration. 

Mr. Speaker, the President in his message 
on National Engineering Week "thank[ed] our 
engineers for their remarkable achievements." 
| join him in those sentiments and am pleased 
to honor with him the 1.8 million Americans 
who proudly call themselves engineers. 


SALUTE TO THE 27 ALL-STATE 
MUSICIANS FROM LYONS TOWN- 
SHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to 27 outstanding students at 
Lyons Township High School in my district 
who were recently named All-State Musicians. 

These talented young people were selected 
by Illinois music educators during auditions to 
perform with either the jazz band, jazz choir, 
band, or chorus, during the all-State con- 
ference, held February 1-3, 1996. While many 
schools will send three or four musicians to 
this conference, Lyons Township High School 
will be represented by many times that num- 
ber. 
The musicians include: Lettie Bowers, T.J. 
Ow, Karen Riccio, Christina Castelli, Jennifer 
Hsieh, Stephanie Majewski, Christopher May, 
John Alletto, Molly Comiskey, Kathleen Eich, 
Ann Fitzgerald, Jim King, Matt Kiverts, Betsy 
Klaric, Leah Kwilosz, Matt Lauterbach, Dan 
McKeever, Eric Meyer, Eric Nylen, Tommy 
Parker, Mike Penney, Amy Ruzic, Justin Sisul, 
Andrew Stott, Brian Webb, Shane Weber, and 
Beth Wilkinson. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate these fine young 
musicians and their teachers on this fine 
honor. 


IN HONOR OF WILLIE GARY, 
FLORIDA PHILANTHROPIST 


HON. ALCEE L. HASTINGS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to join the American Jewish Com- 
mittee in honoring Willie Gary of Stuart, FL. 

Willie Gary is an outstanding American 
whose story must be told. His parents were 
sharecroppers and migrant farm workers who 
raised 11 children. When Willie was 13 his fa- 
ther Turner settled his family in Indiantown, 
FL, where he started a produce business from 
the back of a truck he had bought with the 
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help of his son, Willie, who had earned the 
money mowing lawns. 

Willie, a high school football star who was 
determined to go to college, secured an ath- 
letic scholarship to Shaw University in Raleigh, 
NC. While at Shaw he married Gloria Royal. 
By the time he graduated in 1971 Willie had 
one son and an successful lawn care busi- 


ness. 

But Willie wanted more. In 1974 he grad- 
uated from North Carolina Central University 
with a law degree and a second son. After his 
graduation from law school the Gary family re- 
turned to Florida. Willie was admitted to the 
Florida bar and their third and fourth sons 
were born. 

In 1975 Willie opened the first black law firm 
in Martin County. In 1976 he opened a second 
office in Ft. Pierce. Today, the law firm of 
Gary, Williams, Parenti, Finney, Lewis & 
McManus is a large, sophisticated law firm 
with a national reputation. 

Willie Gary and his wife Gloria have given 
new meaning to the word philanthropy. God 
blessed Willie Gary with a magnificent legal 
talent which Willie has used to amass a meas- 
ure of wealth. But what is really important 
about Willie Gary is that he has been abun- 
dantly generous with both his time and his 
money to his family, church, community, edu- 
cational institutions, his alma mater, civic orga- 
nizations, professional groups, friends, and in- 
dividuals too numerous to mention. 

Willie Gary deserves the American Jewish 
Committee’s Learned Hand Award because he 
is a mensch. He is a brilliant man who has 
dedicated his life to his family and ensuring 
that all members of his community have out- 
standing legal representation. 

Judge Edward Rodgers and | were given 
the privilege of being honorary cochairs of the 
event honoring Willie. We are both so very 
pleased to be associated with the American 
Jewish Committee in honoring this great 
American. 


IN RECOGNITION OF PORTLAND 
STATE UNIVERSITY’S 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. ELIZABETH FURSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Ms. FURSE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Portland State University in rec- 
ognition of its 50th anniversary. This remark- 
able urban institution, located in my district, 
has made important contributions, not only in 
the Portland metropolitan region, but also on 
State and national levels. 

Portland State University is Oregon’s only 
urban university and its mission is unique 
among all the other higher education institu- 
tions in the State. As an urban university, 
Portland State seeks to enhance the intellec- 
tual, social, cultural, and economic qualities of 
urban life. It also works to promote the devel- 
opment of community-based networks and col- 
laborations to address community priorities 
through academic and research programs. 
PSU is a national model for service learning 
as its faculty are integrally involved in commu- 
nity issues and concerns and work to include 
such issues in both research and teaching. 
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Portland State is important to my constitu- 
ents. Many residents of Washington and Mult- 
nomah Counties choose to attend PSU be- 
cause of its strong academic reputation. 
These students select Portland State because 
they can live at home, they can work, raise a 
family, and go to school at the same time. For 
many reasons, Portland State is making a dif- 
ference in the lives of its students. 


Since its inception in 1946, PSU has worked 
to develop a positive national reputation. 
Today, the university is playing a significant 
role in shaping national policy on urban 
issues. The university is gaining national rec- 
ognition for its innovative approach to the un- 
dergraduate general education experience. 
PSU's faculty include nationally recognized 
Scholars and its students win regional and na- 
tional competitions. And, its men's and wom- 
en's athletic teams often finish at the top of 
their divisions. 

Mr. Speaker, | have been involved with 
Portland State University for many years. ! 
have attended classes at the university. Stu- 
dents from the institution have been interns 
and employees in my office. | have also 
worked with the faculty and administration on 
many partnership programs that are important 
to my constituents and the residents of Or- 
egon. 

One that | am especially proud of is the 
work Portland State University is doing with 
Clatsop Community College and the Oregon 
Graduate Institute in Astoria, OR. Led by the 
community college, these three institutions are 
working with the community to develop the 
Marine Environmental Reseach and Training 
Station, [MERTS]. MERTS will be unique in 
the Nation. It will combine the assets of two 
major research institutions with a community 
college to deliver a continuum of job training 
and education programs focused on environ- 
mental technology. This is just one example of 
the ways in which Portland State University 
fulfills its mission. 


| am also very pleased that Portland State 
University has embraced the principles of ad- 
ministrative reform and efficiency. One of this 
administration's priorities is to "reinvent gov- 
ernment” and change the way we do busi- 
ness. Well, Mr. Speaker, Portland State Uni- 
versity is a national success story. Under the 
leadership of President Judith Ramaley, the 
University has undertaken a major reorganiza- 
tion of its management operation. As a result, 
Portland State University has continued to 
maintain high quality academic programs at a 
time of diminishing state resources. The Uni- 
versity was recognized for its efforts by KPMG 
Peat Marwick as a "national model" for effi- 
cient management. 


On the august occasion of its golden anni- 
versary, | would like to recognize the contribu- 
tions Portland State University's faculty staff, 
and students have made in improving Oregon 
and the Nation. As the University works to- 
wards its 100th anniversary we can expect the 
same commitment to community and innova- 
tive excellence that has characterized its work 
since 1946. 
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COMMENDING MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY CHURCHES FOR FAITH 
IN ACTION 


HON. ALBERT RUSSELL WYNN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. WYNN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
commend a wonderful project going on in my 
district that is helping children with disabilities. 
The Easter Seal Society and a group of Mont- 
gomery County churches have created a Faith 
in Action project that will help youngsters living 
with disabilities, along with their families. 

What is Faith in Action? It is a program 
funded by the Robert Wood Johnson Founda- 
tion that helps religious congregations and so- 
cial service agencies create community volun- 
teer service projects aimed at families, elderly 
persons, and children. The Easter Seal Soci- 
ety for Disabled Children and Adults will work 
with seven churches, a school, the Montgom- 
ery County Department of Disability Services, 
and Catholic Charities on this effort. 

The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation has 
awarded hundreds of Faith in Action grants to 
organizations all over the country. Volunteers 
target families and offer to help in any way 
they can. In Montgomery County, this can be 
offering to take a child to the park, drive a 
youngster in a wheelchair to the doctor, or 
care for youngsters while parents take a much 
needed break. In the Washington, DC, region, 
over 30,000 children under 5 years of age are 
at risk for developing a disability. That's over 
a 1,000 classrooms of kindergartners. Also, 
because of advanced technology, infants born 
prematurely and with birth defects have a 
much better chance of survival today than in 
years past. Often, however, they will need 
long-term care. 


Volunteers from Takoma Park Presbyterian 
Church and St. Matthew's United Presbyterian 
Church are good listeners, they have com- 
fortable laps, and are wonderful huggers. They 
love to read and tell stories and to sing. They 
can help feed a child or practice speech ther- 
apy exercises, take siblings to the playground, 
accompany fearful parents to their child's 
medical appointments, and help advocate for 
the child. One of the most valuable things a 
volunteer gives a family is the gift of time and 
respite for harried parents. 

When children are diagnosed with a disabil- 
ity, parents often struggle by themselves. Par- 
ents need the right support to insure that their 
child is receiving the proper medical care, 
therapy and education. Too many families 
don't know where to turn. Now, Easter Seals 
and a group of churches in my district want to 
help. | congratulate them and wish them good 
luck. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE WATER REC- 
LAMATION DISTRICT OF GREAT- 
ER CHICAGO'S STICKNEY FACIL- 
ITY 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an organization that is indispen- 
sable to the health and quality of life to the 
people of not only my district and most of the 
Chicago area, but anybody who uses Illinois 
waterways as well, the Water Reclamation 
District of Greater Chicago. 

One of the district's main plants, the 
Stickney sewage treatment facility, was re- 
cently recognized with a gold medal for excel- 
lence from the Association of Municipal Sew- 
age Agencies for its complete and consistent 
compliance with National Pollutant Discharge 
Elimination System permits. The facility takes 
in more than three-quarters of a billion gallons 
of waste water, every day, and successfully 
removes pollutants and other solids before 
discharging the water back into the State wa- 
terway system. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to congratulate the dis- 
trict’s Board of Commissioners, led by Presi- 
dent Thomas Fuller, as well as Stickney plant 
manager Allan Crowther, Deputy Chief Engi- 
neer Don Wunderlich, and all the district work- 
ers who made this achievement possible. 


— —— 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CORRUGATED STEEL PIPE 


HON. JOHN A. BOEHNER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, | congratulate 
the National Corrugated Steel Pipe Associa- 
tion [NCSPA], on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the patent for corrugated steel 
pipe. 

Under a submission prepared by James H. 
Watson, corrugated steel pipe was granted 
patent No. 559,642 on May 5, 1896. Today, 
corrugated steel pipe is extensively used in 
private and public drainage structures through- 
out the country and the world. Though its ef- 
fectiveness was widely doubted in 1896, cor- 
rugated steel pipe has proven itself able to 
withstand the stress of dead loads, heavy traf- 
fic, unstable foundations, cantilever exten- 
sions, hillside installations, and sewer freezing 
and thawing conditions. This sturdy, durable 
product has earned its place as a mainstay 
within the construction industry, properly 
gained by its effectiveness, durability, and cost 
efficiency. 

| congratulate NCSPA and the corrugated 
steel pipe industry on this milestone and | 
thank my colleagues for joining me in rec- 
ognizing this important occasion. 
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EAST TIMOR ABUSES CANNOT BE 
IGNORED 


HON. ROBERT A. UNDERWOOD 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a 
decade ago, Indonesia invaded and annexed 
East Timor. While this issue is usually only 
discussed in this body during the anniversary 
of the annexation or invasion, | would like to 
take this opportunity to point out recent reports 
which uncover the nature of Indonesian rule 
over East Timor in recent years. 

Since the invasion, it is estimated that over 
200,000 people have died out of a population 
of 700,000. To maintain order in the territory, 
Indonesia stations 5,000 troops in East Timor. 
These troops have been used to intimidate the 
local population into an illegal occupation, one 
which the United Nations has refused to rec- 
ognize. 

The Indonesian Government has consist- 
ently been cited by human rights groups such 
as Asia Watch and Amnesty International for 
their abuses in East Timor. In their annual re- 
port last year, Amnesty International pointed to 
the fact that at least 350 political prisoners, 
many of them prisoners of conscience, were 
held, including some 40 sentenced during the 
year. Hundreds of people were arrested and 
held without charge or trial. Torture of political 
detainees and criminal suspects was common, 
in some cases resulting in death. Several peo- 
ple were extrajudicially executed, and scores 
of criminal suspects were shot and killed by 
police in suspicious circumstances. The fate of 
possible hundreds of Achnese and East 
Timorese who “disappeared” in previous 
years remained unknown. 

The political dynamics in East Timor seem 
to be shifting with a younger generation 
emerging, many of whom were born after the 
invasion and annexation, and social and eco- 
nomic strains taking their toll. Media reports 
indicate that the nature of their dispute with In- 
donesia has become more emotional and pro- 
tests have become more spontaneous. In a 
recent news report from the Sydney Morning 
Herald, rioting last fall has taken East Timor 
into a new phase. Local people and diplomats 
said previous unrest in East Timor had been 
largely politically organized, but recent dis- 
order has been more widespread and sponta- 
neous, reflecting the anger of Timorese buck- 
ling under economic and social strains. 

Mr. Speaker, while this issue has faded 
from the headlines and is not a hot topic in 
Congress, | believe we should be mindful of 
the abuses in East Timor and the changing 
political environment. 


TRIBUTE TO DEWITT BUSSEY 
HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1996 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Saturday | had the privilege of participat- 
ing in the memorial services for Mr. DeWitt 
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Bussey II at Solomon Temple Baptist Church 
in Pittsburg, CA. 

DeWitt Bussey was a remarkable man. He 
gave his entire life to his country and to his 
community, first in the Armed Forces of this 
Nation and then later as a community activist 
and volunteer. Mr. Bussey gave his time to his 
family and to the children of our community 
where he counseled and inspired them to 
achieve high levels of performance as individ- 
uals in their daily lives. 

Mr. Speaker, DeWitt Bussey was a warrior 
against the evils of racism and bigotry. He 
fought them wherever these evils raised their 
ugly heads in our community or in our State. 
DeWitt Bussey was there to fight back as a 
founder of the NAACP Racial Intolerance Task 
Force. 

DeWitt Bussey II was born on January 22, 
1934, in Columbus, GA, the youngest of three 
children born to DeWitt T. Bussey, Sr., and 
Narcissus Burke Threatt. In 1948, at the age 
of 15, he enlisted in the U.S. Army shortly be- 
fore the military became integrated. For the 
next 22 years, Mr. Bussey served in the Army 
with distinction, graduating from the military in- 
telligence branch of Officers Candidate 
School and attending the Defense Language 
Institute in Monterey, CA, where he became 
fluent in Russian. He also fought in the Ko- 
rean war and the Vietnam conflict. In 1970, 
Mr. Bussey retired from the military at the rank 
of captain. Shortly thereafter, he moved to 
Pittsburg, CA, with his wife and children in 
1971. 

Mr. Bussey graduated from Laney College 
in Oakland, CA, and earned a bachelor’s de- 
gree in public administration from Golden Gate 
University in San Francisco, CA. He also com- 
pleted several courses at Los Medanos Col- 
lege in Pittsburg. Mr. Bussey worked in a 
number of occupations following his military 
retirement, including salesman, circulation 
manager at the Pittsburg Post Dispatch, direc- 
tor of the First Baptist Church Head Start Pro- 
gram and part-time instructor at Los Medanos 
College. In addition, he worked for the Federal 
Government in the General Services Adminis- 
tration and the Youth Authority Conservation 
Corps. For the past 10 years, Mr. Bussey was 
self-employed as a consultant. 

Active in State and local politics, Mr. Bussey 
was a member of the Rainbow Coalition and 
the East County Democratic Club and twice 
ran for a seat on the Pittsburg City Council. A 
passionate advocate for civil rights and a un- 
wavering voice against injustice and racial in- 
tolerance, Mr. Bussey was a life member of 
the NAACP, a member of the Racial Intoler- 
ance Task Force, the African-American Re- 
source Center, the Los Medanos Community 
Hospital Affirmative Action Committee and the 
Pittsburg Unified School District Affirmative 
Action Committee. From his arrival in Pittsburg 
until recently, Mr. Bussey actively participated 
in a number of community and educational or- 
ganizations, including the Pittsburg Unified 
School District Student Attendance Review 
Board, the Pittsburg Model City Program, the 
Economic Opportunity Council, the First 
Neighborhood Council, the Pittsburg Area 
Council, and the Youth Connection. He also 
helped to establish the El Pueblo Track Club. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Bussey was serv- 
ing as the district advisory chairperson for the 
Pittsburg Unified School District. 
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In 1990, Mr. Bussey joined Stewart Memo- 
rial C.M.E. Church in Pittsburg under the lead- 
ership of the late Reverend Willie Mays. He 
served on the board of trustees, taught Sun- 
day Schoo! and served as an instructor for 
Project Spirit, an after-school program estab- 
lished.by the church. 

Mr. Bussey is survived by his beloved wife 
of 40 years, Edna, of Pittsburg; sons, DeWitt 
lll and Jaimie of Pittsburg; daughters Carol 
and Deja of Pittsburg and Donna of Atlanta, 
GA; granddaughter Danielle; sisters, Lenora 
Bussey Tubbs and Verna Kay Bussey Miles of 
Pittsburg; brother, Robert Threatt of Pittsburg 
and numerous relatives and friends. 

Mr. Speaker, our community lost a cham- 
pion with the passing of DeWitt Bussey, but 
we are fortunate that he left us such a won- 
derful family with his values to carry on his 
work with our children to teach them excel- 
lence. 

My family and our entire community extend 
our prayers to the Bussey family. 


TRIBUTE TO DETECTIVE NICHOLAS 
SALERNO, BERWYN, IL POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HCN. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a law enforcement officer who 
had been recognized for his community 
invoviement—Detective Nicholas Salerno of 
the Berwyn, Illinois Police Department. 

Detective Salerno, an 18-year veteran of the 
force, was honored with the Cook County 
Sheriff's Award for Merit in recognition of his 
involvement with his community. A member of 
the Department’s Juvenile Unit, Detective 
Salerno has been active with the Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education [DARE] program in the 
city. 
Mr. Speaker, | commend Detective Salerno 
and all the other law enforcement officers who 
go above and beyond the call of duty to help 
the young people of their communities. 


HONORING DR. LINDA MILLER 
HON. THOMAS M. DAVIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to one of Fairfax County's finest teach- 
ers. Dr. Linda Miller is being honored by the 
Organization of American Historians as cowin- 
ner of the 1996 Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau Pre- 
Collegiate Teaching Award. This award recog- 
nizes the contributions made by pre-collegiate 
teachers to improve history education and is 
given for activities which enhance the intellec- 
tual development of other history teachers 
and/or students. The award named for the late 
Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau of the University of 
Louisville, memorializes her career, especially 
her pathbreaking efforts to build bridges be- 
tween university and pre-collegiate history 
teachers. 
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Dr. Miller has been teaching in the Fairfax 
County Public School System since 1972. She 
started as a substitute teacher at various 
schools throughout the County. In 1973 she 
was a reading aide at Lake Braddock Second- 
ary School. From 1974 to 1978 she taught so- 
cial studies—civics—at Mark Twain Intermedi- 
ate and Herndon Intermediate School served 
on summer curriculum committees developing 
map skills. 

From 1978 to the present Dr. Miller has 
been teaching at Fairfax High School where 
her classes include American Government, 
Political Science, gifted and talented world cul- 
tures, gifted and talented American Govern- 
ment, Advanced Placement European history, 
and world cultures. 

Dr. Miller's love of teaching is reflected not 
only by her receiving this award, but by instill- 
ing in her students an enthusiasm for govern- 
ment. At a time when public opinion of govern- 
ment and politics is low, Dr. Miller’s dedication 
and success in educating her students and 
making American Government come alive, is a 
welcome addition. 

Dr. Miller's education is extensive she holds 
a Bachelor of Science in Education and Social 
Studies from the University of Kansas. She re- 
ceived a Master of Arts in Education in 1978. 
She received a Doctorate in Education from 
the University of Virginia in 1991. 

Mr. Speaker, | know my colleagues join me 
in congratulating Dr. Miller for her honor and 
thanking her for her many years of dedicated 
service teaching in Fairfax County. We wish 
her much success in the future. 


——— 


TRIBUTE TO REV. JOSE DA SILVA 
FERREIRA 


HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today | rise to pay tribute to an out- 
standing individual, Rev. Jose da Silva 
Ferreira on the occasion of the 40th anniver- 
Sary of his ordination to the priesthood. 

ather Ferreira was ordained on February 
25, 1956, in the Vila Real Cathedral and 
began his religious life as an assistant pastor. 
His leadership qualities became apparent 
when he was appointed pastor Vilela do 
Tamega, Chaves 1 year later. After 16 years 
as pastor, he emigrated to the United States. 
During his tenure as administrator of St. An- 
thony’s Church in Cambridge, MA, Father 
Ferreira played a critical role in the planning 
and construction of a new rectory and parish 
center. After serving as pastor in both Law- 
rence and Lowell, MA, he was appointed pas- 
tor of St. Anthony’s Church on August 10, 
1995. 

Throughout his lifetime of service to his 
church and community, Father Ferreira has 
displayed outstanding compassion and dedica- 
tion to others. As pastor, Father Ferreira has 
gained the admiration of his parishioners by 
providing spiritual leadership for his neighbors 
and community. He is a man of humility, dedi- 
cation, and hard work. | am pleased to have 
this opportunity to honor the outstanding life 
and career of such an inspirational individual. 
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PRESERVE ONE NATION, 
INDIVISIBLE 


HON. ZOE LOFGREN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Ms. LOFGREN. Mr. Speaker, on occasions 
too numerous to count during my first year in 
Congress | have heard Members of Congress 
suggest that many of the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government should be eliminated or 
pushed back to the States. As a Californian, | 
have listened with some incredulity to the 
opinion that our 50 Governors now seem to be 
viewed by some as the repository of govern- 
mental wisdom. This astonishing view seems 
to be that State bureaucracies are somehow 
preferable to Federal ones. 

Aside from this viewpoint, however, there 
are fundamental questions posed by the 
helter-skelter rush to defederalize. | would like 
to share the view of Dr. John Collins, as print- 
ed in the Bakersfield Californian. Dr. Collins, a 
combat veteran of World War Il and the retired 
chancellor of the Kern County Community Col- 
lege points out that while it is popular to bash 
government, we are the premier country in the 
world and that is not an accident, but the 
product of doing something right. 

Dr. Collins is not only a respected member 
of his community, he is my father-in-law. | 
know him as someone not only who is a loved 
family member, but the kind of American who 
those of us in Congress should listen to. Like 
the rest of his generation, he suffered the pov- 
erty of America in the Depression; he helped 
save our country and the world from totali- 
tarianism during World War ll; he achieved 
professional success through education and 
then dedicated his life not only to raising a 
good family, but to helping his community 
have educational opportunities. His wisdom is 
gained through experience and we should list- 
ed carefully to his admonition that we are the 
United States, not these United States. 

The remarks of Dr. John Collins follow, as 
they appeared in the Community Voices sec- 
tion of the January 22, 1996 edition of the Ba- 
kersfield Californian: 

PRESERVE “ONE NATION, INDIVISIBLE” 

The history of the United States has its 
roots in the British colonies, which though 
of themselves as semi-autonomous little na- 
tions. When these colonies became states 
with the adoption of the Constitution in 1789, 
they continued to view themselves as part of 
a loose union of separate entities. This view 
was held in spite of the disastrous experience 
with the Articles of Confederation, which 
provided for no strong central government. 

For 200 years we have been torn between 
those who want the states to be ascendant 
and those who see the need for a dominant 
central government. Before the Civil War, 
the term these United States“ was in com- 
mon usage. When in 1861 Robert E. Lee, a 
colonel] in the United States Army, was of- 
fered the position of general-in-chief of the 
Union armies, he said he could not turn his 
back on his country. By that he meant Vir- 
ginia, not the United States. 

Prior to the Civil War, there had been a se- 
rious governmental crisis over nullification 
wherein one state, South Carolina, took the 
position that a state could nullify a federal 
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law (tariff in this instance). Andrew Jackson 
stood firm and the central government pre- 
vailed. 

Also, in the early days of our history as a 
nation there were a number of Supreme 
Court rulings which gave precedence to the 
central government. However, the issue of 
“states’ rights“ seemed never to get settled. 

When Lincoln was elected as the first Re- 
publican president, his election precipitated 
the secession of 11 Southern states from the 
Union. This formation of the Confederate 
States of America was the extreme position 
with regard to ''state rights." 

The South argued that states had the right 
to authority of what they viewed as a hostile 
central government. 

A great civil war ensued that lasted four 
years, with more than 1 million causalities. 
Lincoln steadfastly and successfully con- 
ducted the Civil War to save the Union—to 
preserve the country as one nation, indivis- 
ible. Hís enormous and enduring contribu- 
tion was and is that we have one country, 
not two, or four, or even 50. 

However, in time the old dispute over 
“state rights" surfaced again, and again, and 
again, right up to 1996. We see now the spec- 
tacle of people who represent their states or 
districts serving in the United States Con- 
gress preaching ''states' rights." 

They want to turn over to the states re- 
sponsibilities that have resided with the cen- 
tral government for many years. This isn't a 
new argument, but it is startling coming at 
this late date, when we can see the terrible 
effects of parochialism and tribalism around 
the world. 

Lincoln saved us from Balkanization. He 
made sure that it is “the United States.“ not 
“these United States." Our debt to Lincoln 
is huge, and we should not be persuaded eas- 
ily that it is better to have 50 different poli- 
cies on the environment, civil rights, Social 
Security, health services and many other 
central government functions. 

It is popular now to bash the government. 
But over the long haul of history the govern- 
ment has served us well. It isn't an accident 
that we are the premier country in the 
world, the only superpower. We achieved 
that status because we have a good system of 
government. Democracy isn't an easy Sys- 
tem. There are all kinds of tugging and pull- 
ing as we continue to give everyone a voice. 

Let's not kill the goose that laid the gold- 
en egg. Let's not turn the future of this 
country over to 50 state legislatures. Let's 
keep one nation, indivisible. 


TRIBUTE TO RALPH MRAZ, 
FORMER BERWYN, IL, ALDERMAN 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a dedicated former public serv- 
ant from my district who recently passed 
away—Mr. Ralph Mraz. 

Mr. Mraz served as an alderman in Berwyn, 
IL, as well as a market auditor for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for 35 years before 
his retirement. He also was co-founder of the 
Life and Savings and Loan Association of 
America. 

However, he was best known for obtaining 
Mraz Park in Berwyn, which was named in 
honor of his father, Fred. 
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Mr. Speaker, | extend my condolences to 
Mr. Mraz's widow, Lucille, his children, grand- 
children, and all his friends. 


HONORING DANIEL J. O'CONNOR 
HON. BILL BAKER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Speaker, when 
| was growing up in Oakland, CA, crime was 
something | only read about in the papers. Yet 
in our day, the grim realities of lawbreaking 
are all too commonplace in each of our com- 
munities. 

That is why | am especially pleased to rec- 
ognize the contributions of one of California's 
finest to making the bay area's streets and 
neighborhoods safer. Sergeant Daniel J. 
O'Connor began his law enforcement career in 
1962 when he joined the Concord, CA police 
department. He was appointed to the Bay 
Area Rapid Transit [BART] Police Department 
in 1973, and achieved the rank of sergeant in 
1976. His 34 years of service have been a 
testimony to his devotion to duty and his com- 
mitment to the people of California. 

As he prepares to retire in March, it is my 
hope that he will be encouraged by many 
good memories of his years of faithful service. 
His friends on the force will miss him, and his 
example of fidelity and dedication will continue 
to remind those who have worked with him of 
the vital importance of service in the public in- 
terest. 

| wish Sergeant O'Connor the very best for 
many years of productive and enjoyable retire- 
ment, and am pleased to recognize this fine 
public servant in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


COMMENDING THE VETERANS OF 
UNDERAGE MILITARY SERVICE 
INC. 


HON. OWEN B. PICKETT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an often unacknowledged group 
of veterans that deserves recognition. Each of 
the members of this group joined the military 
and fought to defend this country before they 
were of legal age to do so. These brave and 
courageous young men have been rep- 
resented in every war in which the United 
States has been involved. Most of the current 
members fought in World War II. 

These veterans have established an organi- 
zation of their own, entitled "Veterans of Un- 
derage Military Service, Inc." which is recog- 
nized as a nonprofit organization by the IRS 
and U.S. Postal Service. They have recently 
honored Adm. J.M. "Mike" Boorda, USN, the 
highest ranking underage enlistee on active 
duty, who joined the Navy when he was 16 
years old. 

The Second District of Virginia which | rep- 
resent, is fortunate to be the home of one of 
the officers of the Virginia chapter of the Vet- 
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erans of Underage Military Service, Inc., Mr. 
Thomas C. Hise. Tom Hise's work on behalf 
of this organization has contributed to the rec- 
ognition it has received by obtaining laudatory 
proclamations from Virginia municipal and 
State governments. 

Mr. Speaker, | request permission to insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the House 
joint resolution adopted by the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly commending members of the 
Veterans of Underage Military Service, Inc. 

All Americans applaud the determination 
and patriotism shown by these underage en- 
listees and express gratitude and appreciation 
for their honorable service to our country. 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY; HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 327 


Whereas, throughout history, nations have 
called upon their youth to fight their wars, 
and it is inevitable that some young men and 
women under the age of 17, usually driven by 
strong patriotism, have enlisted in the 
armed forces; and 

Whereas, in some instances, these youths 
were discovered and separated from the serv- 
ice, sometimes after they had already seen 
action and performed heroically; and 

Whereas, the Veterans of Underage Mili- 
tary Service, Inc., was formed in 1990 to help 
such individuals who were frequently dis- 
charged from the service and stripped of 
their awards and their military benefits; and 

Whereas, the primary goals of the organi- 
zation are to contact all veterans who served 
in any branch of the United States armed 
forces when they were under 17 years of age 
and to advise and assist them in obtaining a 
proper discharge and their veteran's benefits; 
and 

Whereas, a secondary goal is to establish a 
historical record of underage veterans by 
publishing their names, their deeds, and 
their stories; and 

Whereas, the organization currently con- 
sists of over 600 veterans who served in the 
armed forces before they were 17; and 

Whereas, three Medal of Honor winners 
who enlisted before they were 17 have been 
identified; and 

Whereas, the officers of the Virginia chap- 
ter of the Veterans of Underage Military 
Service, Inc., Bobby Lee Pettit and Thomas 
C. Hise, both served in the armed forces be- 
fore they were old enough to enlist, legally; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the Sen- 
ate concurring, That the General Assembly 
commend the Veterans of Underage Military 
Service, Inc., for their attempts to locate 
and assist all underage veterans of America's 
armed forces; and, be it 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates prepare a copy of this 
resolution for presentation to Bobby Lee 
Pettit, Commander of the Virginia chapter 
of the Veterans of Underage Military Serv- 
ice, Inc., as an expression of the support of 
the General Assembly for the worthy goals 
of this organization. 


———_—_—_— | 


BRODER REBUTS EXCESSIVE 
CYNICISM 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
| have long felt that the most damaging form 
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of naivete is excessive cynicism. No where is 
that better illustrated than in the current gross- 
ly distorted discussion of the influence of cam- 
paign contributions on public policy. The view 
that campaign contributions dominate most 
policy outcomes is a dangerously mistaken 
one. It is a complete lack of sophistication 
about the political process masquerading as 
the ultimate tough mindedness. And it is not 
only gravely wrong to argue that campaign 
contributions are the major factor in most pol- 
icy outcomes, it is self-defeating. To the extent 
that citizens do believe that elected officials 
care little about votes and public opinion, not 
to mention the merits of the issues, and in- 
stead are driven largely by campaign contribu- 
tions in making decisions, those citizens will 
be discouraged from voicing the opinions 
which are in fact the single greatest influence 
in our public policy deliberations. 

In his column in the Washington Post for 
Wednesday, January 31, David Broder very 
effectively makes this point with a trenchant 
and cogent analysis of the recent PBS "Front- 
line" program on campaign financing. 

That program, entitled "So You Want To 
Buy A President" seems to have perpetuated 
the mythic view that campaign finance is all 
important in deciding public policy debates. 
David Broder who knows better, demonstrates 
the fallacy of this reasoning in his column. Be- 
cause it is important that citizens not be en- 
couraged to fall into the trap of believing that 
their efforts will have no influence in the face 
of campaign contributions, | ask that David 
Broder’s very important article be printed here. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1996] 

*"FRONTLINE'S" EXERCISE IN EXAGGERATION 

(By David S. Broder) 

As if the cynicism about politics were not 
deep enough already, PBS's Frontline“ last 
night presented a documentary called So 
You Want To Buy A President? whose thesis 
seems to be that campaigns are a charade, 
policy debates are a deceit and only money 
talks. 

The narrow point, made by Sen. Arlen 
Specter (R-Pa.), an early dropout from the 
1996 presidential race, about millionaire pub- 
lisher Malcolm S. (Steve) Forbes Jr., is that 
“somebody is trying to buy the White House, 
and apparently it is for sale.” 

The broader indictment, made by cor- 
respondent/narrator Robert Krulwich, is that 
Washington is gripped by a “barter culture“ 
in which politicians are for sale and public 
policy is purchased by campaign contribu- 
tions. 

The program rested heavily on a newly 
published paperback, The Buying of the 
President." Author Charles Lewis, the head 
of the modestly titled Center for Public In- 
tegrity, was a principal witness, and Kevin 
Phillips, the conservative populist author 
who wrote the book’s introduction, was also 
a major figure in the documentary. 

It dramatized the view asserted by Lewis 
in the conclusion of his book: Simply stat- 
ed, the wealthiest interests bankroll and, in 
effect, help to preselect the specific major 
candidates months and months before a sin- 
gle vote is cast anywhere 

We the people have become a mere after- 
thought of those we put in office, a prop in 
our own play.” 

Viewers saw a number of corporate execu- 
tives—no labor leaders, no religious leaders, 
no activists of any kind, for some reason— 
who have raised and contributed money for 
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presidents and presidential candidates and 
thereafter been given access at dinners, pri- 
vate meetings or overseas trade missions. 

It is implied—but never shown—that poli- 
cies changed because of these connections. 
As Krulwich said in the transcript of a media 
interview distributed, along with an advance 
tape, with the publicity kit for the broad- 
cast, We don't really know whether these 
are bad guys or good guys. . I'm not really 
sure we've been able to prove, in too many 
cases, that a dollar spent bought a particular 
favor. All we've been able to show is that 
over and over again, people who do give a lot 
of money to politicians get a chance to talk 
to those politicians face to face, at parties, 
on planes, on missions, in private lunches, 
and you and I don't.“ 

If that is the substance of the charge, the 
innuendo is much heavier. At one point, 
Krulwich asked Lewis, in his most disingen- 
uous manner, Do you come out convinced 
that elections are in huge part favors for 
sale, or in tiny part?" 

And Lewis replied that while there are a 
lot of wealthy people that do want to express 
broad philosophical issues," the vested in- 
terests that have very narrow agendas that 
they want pursued see these candidates as 
their handmaidens or their puppets. The 
presidential campaign is not a horse race or 
a beauty contest. It’s a giant auction." 

That is an oversimplified distortion that 
can do nothing but further alienate a cynical 
electorate. Of course, money is an important 
ingredient in our elections and its use de- 
serves scrutiny. But ideas are important too, 
and grass-roots activism even more so. The 
Democratic Leadership Council's Al From 
and the Heritage Foundation's Robert Rec- 
tor have had more influence in the last dec- 
ade than any fund-raisers or contributors, 
because candidates have turned to them for 
policy advice. 

John Rother of the American Association 
of Retired Persons and Ralph Reed of the 
Christian Coalition work for organizations 
that are nominally nonpartisan and make no 
campaign contributions at all. But their 
membership votes—so they have power. 

The American political system is much 
more complex—and more open to influence 
by any who choose to engage in it—than the 
proponents of the auction“ theory of de- 
mocracy understand, or choose to admit. 

By exaggerating the influence of money, 
they send à clear message to citizens that 
the game is rigged, so there's no point in 
playing. That is deceitful, and it's dan- 
gerously wrong to feel that cynicism. 

Especially when they have nothing to sug- 
gest when it comes to changing the rules for 
the money game. 

At one point, Phillips said that the post- 
Watergate reforms succeeded only in having 
“forced them [the contributors and politi- 
cians] to be more devious." That is untrue. 
Those reforms, which mandated the disclo- 
sure of all the financial connections on 
which the program was based, also created 
publicity which, even Krulwich and Co. ad- 
mitted, foiled the '*plots'" of some contribu- 
tors. 

And Krulwich, for his part, suggested very 
helpfully that every high-profile politician 
agrees that some things have got to change. 
Change the limits. Change the rules. Change 
the primaries. Change the ads. Change en- 
forcement. You gotta change something.“ 

How about changing the kind of journalism 
that tells people that politicians are bought- 
and-paid-for puppets and you're a sucker if 
you think there’s a damn thing you can do to 
make your voice heard? 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR. AND MRS. 
JAMES ADAMS ON THEIR 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM 0. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to two constituents who are an in- 
spiration to all those who say "| do"—James 
and Helen Adams. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adams of Riverside, IL re- 
cently celebrated their 50th anniversary with a 
large party with dozens of their friends and 
family members. 

However, the real celebration should be for 
a young sailor and his 20 year old fiance from 
Brookfield, IL who would not let even a world 
war from keeping them apart. With conflict still 
raging in the Pacific in June 1945, Jim Adams 
had planned to take advantage of a short 
leave to marry his sweetheart, Helen Jean 
Bennett. But, as is often the case in wartime, 
his leave was canceled and he was not able 
to get back home until December of that year, 
a few days before Christmas. Not only were 
there no churches available during the holi- 
days for a wedding ceremony, there were no 
priests or preachers either. Finally, on New 
Year's Eve, a clergyman was found and the 
wedding took place in the bride's house. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams on not only their 50th anniversary, but 
also their perseverance and devotion 50 years 
ago that prevented even a world war from 
keeping them apart. 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR R. NASH, JR. 
HON. VERNON J. EHLERS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. EHLERS. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
delight that | take this opportunity to honor Art 
Nash for his many contributions to the State of 
Michigan through his work with the Depart- 
ment of State Police and the Department of 
Natural Resources. Art is retiring after 26 
years of dedicated and loyal service to the 
Great Lakes State. His professionalism and 
exceptional work ethic will be sorely missed by 
those who have had the pleasure of working 
with him. 

Art grew up in Dearborn, MI, and graduated 
from Fordson High School. He went on to 
Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo, 
MI, where he obtained a bachelor of science 
degree in psychology and sociology in 1970. 
In addition to his academic pursuits, Art also 
participated on the varsity swim team and 
served as an officer of the Pi Kappa Alpha fra- 
ternity. He would later return to his alma mater 
to earn a master's degree in public administra- 
tion in 1980. 

Arts professional career began in 1970 
when he took the oath as a trooper with the 
Michigan State Police. He served until 1977 in 
the department's uniform and criminal inves- 
tigation division enforcing traffic laws, inves- 
tigating criminal and civil complaints, and serv- 
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ing as an undercover officer for drug traffic in- 
vestigations. 

In 1977, Art's career path took him to an- 
other division within the Michigan State Police. 
For the next 17 years, Art was an integral 
member of the department's fire marshal divi- 
sion, playing an important role in the division's 
growth. As a member of the fire marshal divi- 
sion, Art rose through the ranks from detective 
sergeant in the First District Office to first lieu- 
tenant commander of the hazardous materials 
section. As first lieutenant commander, Art 
was responsible for administering the divi- 
sion's Hazardous Materials Enforcement Pro- 
gram. This also included the task of develop- 
ing and implementing division policies and 
procedures. 

In May 1994, Art said goodbye to the Michi- 
gan State Police and took his talents to the 
Department of Natural Resources where he 
served as chief of the Department's under- 
ground storage tank division. Though his work 
with the DNR was less than 2 years, his ac- 
complishments were monumental. | am ex- 
tremely appreciative of his efforts in the devel- 
opment of the underground storage tank regu- 
latory program and his role in the creation of 
the risk-based corrective action plan for leak- 
ing underground storage tank sites. Michigan 
residents are fortunate to have had the exper- 
tise and knowledge that Art has to offer. 

Art’s commitments also extend beyond the 
workplace. He is a member of the St. Luke 
Lutheran Church in Haslett where he once 
served as president of the church council. In 
addition to support from his church Art has 
also been blessed with the love and support of 
his wife, Jennifer, and son, Kirk. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some people you 
meet in life that you feel very privileged to 
know. Art Nash is one of those people. | am 
extremely thankful that | had the opportunity to 
work with this man of great character while | 
served in the Michigan Legislature. It is with 
great delight that | offer this tribute to salute 
Art Nash, an outstanding and dedicated em- 
ployee and citizen of the State of Michigan. 


DR. RICHARD HOVANISSIAN, AR- 
MENIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE- 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


HON. GEORGE P. RADANOVICH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1996 

Mr. RADANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10, 1996, the central California chapter of the 
Armenian National Committee of America will 
be honoring Dr. Richard Hovanissian as Man 
of the Year. 

Dr. Hovanissian is a professor of Armenian 
and Near Eastern History, and Associate Di- 
rector of the G.E. von Gruenebaum Center for 
Near Eastern Studies at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles [UCLA]. As a member of 
the UCLA faculty since 1962, Dr. Hovanissian 
has played a major role in international forums 
relating to the study of genocide and Arme- 
nian history. As a Guggenheim Fellow, he has 
published more than 40 scholarly articles. Dr. 
Hovanissian has given more than 1,500 
Speeches and lectures to university, commu- 
nity, television, and radio audiences on a vari- 
ety of topics. He has been a guest lecturer in 
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more than 25 countries. In 1990, Dr. 
Hovanissian was elected to the Armenian 
Academy of Social Sciences, becoming the 
first social scientist living abroad to be so hon- 
ored. 

Recently, at the invitation of the U.S. Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum, he took part in a lec- 
ture series on "Genocide and Mass Murder in 
the Twentieth Century." His presentation, "The 
Armenian Genocide: An Eighty-year Perspec- 
tive," reflected on the meaning of the Arme- 
nian experience today and its similarities and 
differences with other mass killings of this cen- 
tury. 

T wish to add my personal congratulations to 
Dr. Hovanissian on being selected as the Ar- 
menian National Committee's, Man of the 
Year. Dr. Hovanissian's accomplishments and 
work for the Armenian community deserve 
special commendation. | wish him my best for 
continued success. 


IN HONOR OF CARROLL BROWN 
HON. ROSA L. DeLAURO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
congratulate Carroll Brown on the 10th anni- 
versary of her founding of the West Haven 
Black Coalition. 

For the past decade, the West Haven Black 
Coalition has improved the lives of African- 
Americans and strengthened the West Haven 
community. By joining forces, African-Ameri- 
cans in West Haven have made their voices 
heard and have assumed leading roles in all 
walks of life. The West Haven Black Coalition 
has spurred efforts to register voters, improve 
parks, and educate our future leaders through 
its scholarship program. 

The West Haven Black Coalition’s mission 
to encourage African-Americans to get in- 
volved in their community is a reflection of the 
organization's founder and president, Carroll 
Brown. Carroll's selfless devotion to helping 
others has improved Connecticut at both the 
State and local levels. She helped working 
people across Connecticut when she served 
as a labor committee staff member at the 
Statehouse in Hartford. 

It is in her own community, however, that 
Carroll has truly set herself apart and shown 
others not only the way, but their responsibility 
to better their neighborhoods and surround- 
ings. Her dedication can be seen in many 
ways, including her pioneering service as the 
first. African-American woman on the West 
Haven Board of Education. She has fostered 
this community spirit in her husband and three 
sons. 

Carroll realized the potential for greater 
community participation by African-Americans 
in West Haven and had the vision to create 
the West Haven Black Coalition. In the 10 
years since, the coalition has unified West Ha- 
ven's black community and given rise to true 
grass roots community involvement. Her oft- 
repeated words capture her commitment to a 
cohesive community: "In unity there is 
strength. Together we stand, divided we fall." 

| have had the pleasure of working with Car- 
roll Brown for many years and am pleased to 
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take this opportunity to thank her and con- 
gratulate her on the 10th anniversary of the 
West Haven Black Coalition she has founded 
and nurtured over the years. 


TRIBUTE TO RUTHANN VIHON 
HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding community serv- 
ant in my Congressional District, Ms. Ruthann 
Vihon, of Western Springs, IL, on the occasion 
of her being honored with the Hinsdale/Gate- 
way Rotary Club's Paul Harris Fellow Award 
on March 2, 1996. 

The award recognizes her commitment to 
community service and volunteerism and will 
provide a $1,000 donation in her name to the 
Rotary Foundation. This truly tireless activist 
sits on the elected Lyons Township High 
School Board of Education. In addition, Ms. 
Vihon is a volunteer with the Community Sup- 
port Service, Respite House, and the 
Hindsdale/Gateway Rotary Club Special 
Needs Scholarship Advisory Board, which as- 
sists special education students pursue higher 
education. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate Ms. Vihon on 
this honor, and extend to her my best wishes 
on continued success in her service to her 
community. 


———— 


HONORING THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF MORTON GOULD 


HON. JERROLD NADLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. NADLER. Mr. Speaker, on February 
21st, this country lost a truly outstanding indi- 
vidual when composer and conductor Morton 
Gould died at the age of 82. 

Born in Richmond Hill, NY, Morton Gould's 
creativity was recognized just last year, when 
he won the Pulitzer Prize for Stringmusic. He 
composed for Broadway and for the ballet; his 
music was commissioned by symphony or- 
chestras throughout the United States. His 
style integrated jazz, blues, gospel, country- 
and-western, and folk elements into composi- 
tions that were instantly recognizable as 
American, and which led to his receiving three 
commissions for the U.S. Bicentennial. 

As a conductor, Morton Gould led many of 
the major American orchestras as well as 
those of Canada, Mexico, Europe, Japan, and 
Australia. 

But as accomplished as he was as com- 
poser and conductor, Morton Gould's true ge- 
nius was that he became what he called a 
"musical citizen": composer, conductor, ar- 
ranger, educator, mentor. He loved and appre- 
ciated all kinds of music and did much to ad- 
vance the protection of songwriters, including 
serving as president of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
[ASCAP]. 
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Morton Gould received a 1994 Kennedy 
Center Honor in recognition of his lifetime con- 
tribution to American Culture. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that this man, who 
contributed so much of lasting value to Amer- 
ica, should be remembered and honored. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HENRY J. 
MELLO 


HON. SAM FARR 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1996 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today in tribute to one of California's great 
leaders and legislators, State Senator Henry J. 
Mello. The Senator retires this year after more 
than three decades of continuous service to 
the people of California's Central Coast, lo- 
cated in my district. As he closes this chapter 
of his public life, | want to take this time to sa- 
lute a man who epitomizes the best in public 
service. 

A native of Watsonville, CA, Senator Mello 
has spent most of his adult life working tire- 
lessly on behalf of his constituents. Rising 
through the ranks of local government, the 
Senator served first as 2 Santa Cruz County 
supervisor for 8 years, then was elected to 
serve as assemblyman for both Santa Cruz 
and Monterey Counties in 1976. In 1980, Sen- 
ator Mello was elected to the State senate 
and, in a tribute to his talent, he was quickly 
named that body's majority whip. Senator 
Mello was subsequently elected majority lead- 
er in 1992 and successfully chaired the Sub- 
committee on Aging, the Subcommittee on 
Economic Problems Facing Agriculture, the 
Senate Select Committee on Bilingual Edu- 
cation, the Joint Committees on the Arts, the 
1992 Quincentenial, and served as vice chair 
of the Senate Select Committee on Califor- 
nia's Wine Industry and Water Resources. 

| have had the honor of working with Sen- 
ator Mello on many occasions and | have al- 
ways been touched by both his skill and his 
concern for the community. You just won't find 
a better citizen’s advocate for education, the 
environment, or especially, the elderly. Sen- 
ator Mello authored legislation to enact the 
first programs focusing on Alzheimers-Respite 
Care, Adult Day Health care and the Multipur- 
pose Senior Services Programs. He founded 
the Senior Legislature and passed legislation 
to combat elder abuse. In the 20 years that 
Senator Mello has served in the legislature, he 
has authored more than 120 bills on aging 
and long-term care that have become law of 
the land in California. 

Senator Mello’s commitment to our senior 
citizens, and indeed to all citizens, was par- 
ticularly impressive when their need was 
greatest, after the Loma Prieta earthquake of 
1989. Senator Mello’s work was key in main- 
taining vital lines of communication and in en- 
suring that our area received millions of dol- 
lars to aid in the region's rebuilding. | am cer- 
tain that had it not been for Senator Mello's 
initiative and hard work our area's recovery 
would have been far less easy. Helping the 
area recuperate from the earthquake was just 
one of many highlights in his distinguished 
legislative career. 
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For many years to come, tangible evidence 
of Senator Mello's labors will be obvious to all 
California residents, especially his interest in 
education and the arts. During his tenure as 
chairman of the Fort Ord Task Force, Senator 
Mello helped establish the California State 
University at Monterey Bay, the University of 
California, Santa Cruz research center at Fort 
Ord and authored the legislation creating the 
Fort Ord Reuse Authority. Senator Mello also 
acquired essential funding for Santa Cruz 
Courity libraries preventing their closure and, 
in perhaps the greatest tribute to his work, 
was honored in 1994 with the naming of the 
Henry J. Mello Center for Performing Arts in 
Watsonville. One could literally fill books with 
Senator Mello's many other wonderful accom- 
plishments. 

As he retires this year because of State 
term-limits, one thing is positively certain: Sen- 
ator Mello will be sorely missed. For my part, 
| will miss working with a member of the 
Democratic team who has so successfully 
governed the Central Coast for more than a 
generation. As for the people of his district, 
they will no doubt miss something much more 
profound. In the Senator, they will miss a man 
who has lived his life to serve, who has led 
with levels of compassion and commitment not 
normally found in our public servants these 
days. But then again, Senator Mello has been 
no ordinary public servant. 


TRIBUTE TO AMATO L. BERARDI 
HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
recognition of my close personal friend Amato 
L. Berardi, who will have the title "Cavaliere 
dell'Ordine al merito della Republica Italiana" 
bestowed upon him on March 17, 1996. 

Amato L. Berardi was born on October 14, 
1958 in Longano, a province of Isbernia, Italy. 
His parents, Carmine Berardi and Carmela 
Ditri, were married in Italy where they had four 
sons. In 1970 they emigrated to the United 
States. 

Upon arriving in Philadelphia, Amato at- 
tended Mater Dolorosa grade school, followed 
by North East Catholic High School. In 1975, 
while still in high school, he and his brothers 
owned and operated a restaurant in Philadel- 
phia. Amato graduated from high school in 
1978, and then went on to attend Philadelphia 
College of Textiles and Business for 2 years. 
During Amato's 2-year tenure, he majored in 
business management. 

On January 4, 1983, Amato joined New 
York Life where he became the No. 1 agent 
in his class in 1983. He became the Executive 
Council agent in 1986, achieved Presidents 
Council status in 1987, and Chairman's Coun- 
cil in 1993. Mr. Berardi gained membership in 
the Million Dollar Round Table, and has re- 
ceived the National Quality and National Sales 
Achievement awards. 

Amato has also been recognized for his 
service to his community. He has received the 
Italian-American Knights Legion's Knight of 
Goodness Award, and has been honored with 
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a Humanitarian Citation from the City Council 
of Philadelphia and the State Senate of Penn- 
Sylvania. Amato is also president of the Na- 
tional Italian American Political Action Commit- 
tee and the Federation of Italian American 
Businesses. He is also actively involved in nu- 
merous social organizations, including the 
Overbrook ſtalo- American Democratic Club, 
the Sons of Italy, the Columbus Association of 
America, and the American Heart Association. 

Today, Amato resides in Huntington Valley 
with his wife of 13 years, Maddalena Caranci, 
and their two children Carmelina and Carmine. 

Mr. Speaker, | join Amato Berardi's family 
and friends in congratulating him for a lifetime 
of hard work and devotion to the Italian-Amer- 
ican community and congregation. 


TRIBUTE TO MELVIN EGGERT 
HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
express my sympathy to the family and many 
friends of Melvin Eggert, the former mayor of 
Countryside, IL, a community in my aistrict. 

Mr. Eggert was a true pioneer in the com- 
munity, which was incorporated in 1959. From 
1960 to 1963, he served on the city council 
and then was Countryside's mayor from 1963 
to 1967. He helped guide the city through its 
infancy, providing the foundation for its growth 
into one of the most prosperous suburbs in 
the Chicago area. He was also a successful 
restaurant owner in the area. 

Mr. Speaker, | extend my condolences to 
Mr. Eggert's wife, Martha, and his entire family 
and his many friends on his passing. 


THE PATIENT RIGHT TO KNOW 
ACT OF 1996 


HON. GREG GANSKE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. GANSKE. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join with my colleague from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. MARKEY] and numerous original cospon- 
sors in introducing legislation to ensure that 
doctors remain free to provide critical health 
care information to patients. 

There is nothing more central to the doctor- 
patient relationship than trust. Patients and 
their families rely on doctors to fully inform 
them about the course of a disease and the 
various ways it can be treated. They deserve 
to know the risks and benefits, the costs, and 
the chances of success of the treatments that 
will be inflicted on their own bodies or their 
loved ones. And they don't want information 
withheld because of an insurance company re- 

Unfortunately, that essential doctor-patient 
trust is being undermined by some health 
plans that attempt to limit the content of dis- 
cussions between patients and providers. Phy- 
sicians are increasingly being offered con- 
tracts by insurance companies that contain re- 
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strictive clauses preventing the physician from 
using sound medical judgment and undermine 
the essential notion of informed consent. 

Sometimes, these contracts explicitly seek 
to limit the information a doctor can provide to 
a patient, preventing doctors from discussing 
proposed treatments until the plan has agreed 
to pay for it. How can we expect patients to 
make informed decisions about their own 
health if doctors can only inform them of op- 
tions that the plan is willing to pay for? 

Other plans achieve the same result more 
subtly. Some place a general disparagement 
clause in their contracts, forbidding providers 
from saying anything that might undermine pa- 
tient confidence in the plan. The danger of this 
clause is very real. Patients rely on their phy- 
sician to tell them which doctors or hospitals 
are better than others. But in plans with gen- 
eral disparagement clauses, a doctor could 
not tell a patient that 7 of the last 11 patients 
he referred to the plan's heart surgeon have 
died. That is precisely the sort of information 
doctors should give to patients and is pre- 
cisely the kind of communication that general 
disparagement clauses prevent. 

Sometimes, contracts contain no explicit re- 
Strictions on communications between doctors 
and patients, but physicians can still find the 
content of their medical advice restricted. A 
former neurologist from a large HMO indicated 
that “I was told it was a mistake to tell the pa- 
tient about a procedure before checking to see 
whether it was covered." Whether explicit in a 
contract or communicated to doctors orally, 
such restrictions on communication deny pa- 
tients access to critical information and make 
a farce out of the notion of informed consent. 

Today, because of market concentration, for 
a physician to buck a "gag clause" and be ter- 
minated from one of two dominant HMO's in 
a community, may mean whether that physi- 
cian stays in practice. There is genuine fear 
among providers that if they act too often or 
too vigorously as a patient advocate, their 
contract won't be renewed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it takes a hero to be a patient ad- 
vocate. And as we know far too well, heroes 
are rare. 

This legislation is a balanced approach to a 
growing problem. While | understand the im- 
portance of the free market, Congress must 
protect patients who are unaware that some 
doctors are no longer able to communicate 
their best judgment. These restrictions are un- 
ethical. They violate the Hippocratic Oath. 
They undermine the quality of care. And, as 
far as I'm concerned, they have no place in 
the health care market. 

| hope that my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle will see the importance of this issue 
and help us enact the Patient Right to Know 
Act. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE PATIENT 
RIGHT TO KNOW ACT OF 1996 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1996 
Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join Dr. GANSKE today in introducing the Pa- 
tient Right to Know Act of 1996. 
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When | was a boy, my mother told me, “if 
you don't have anything nice to say, don't say 
anything at all." Now when my mother said 
that, she was not talking about protecting the 
feelings of health plans. She was talking about 
people, who sometimes, unfortunately, be- 
come patients. So she would be quite sur- 
prised to see this dangerous twist on her ad- 
vice in some of the contracts between doctors 
and health plans we see today. Today, to pro- 
tect the feelings of health plans, doctors are 
being asked to restrict what they say to their 
patients. This is wrong, just plain wrong. No 
doctor can practice good medicine in a muz- 
zle. 

The fact is, when you're a patient, what you 
don't know can hurt you. That's why Con- 
gressman GANSKE and | are introducing the 
Patient Right to Know Act. The Patient Right 
to Know Act will prohibit health plans from re- 
stricting communications between doctors and 
their patients about treatment options, their 
benefits and risks, and other issues related to 
quality of care. It will ensure that doctors are 
allowed to tell their patients why a plan de- 
cides to pay for, or deny, a treatment. Finally, 
it will bar plans from restricting doctors from 
talking to their patients about financial ar- 
rangements they have with the plans which 
might affect those patients' access to care. 

The impetus for our bill was the increasingly 
frequent reports of health plans trying to keep 
doctors from talking freely to their patients 
about their health care needs, or forcing doc- 
tors to sign contracts that include clauses re- 
stricting doctor-patient communications. | was 
deeply disturbed by these reports, because | 
am a great believer in the principle of informed 
consent and restrictions on communications 
between doctors and their patients make in- 
formed consent impossible. Attacks on in- 
formed consent—which is the most basic pa- 
tient protection—simply cannot be tolerated in 
our society. 

| have worked on consumer protection 
issues for a lot of years now, and | look at it 
this way: Patients are really just consumers of 
health care. Like any other kind of consumer, 
patients need complete and accurate informa- 
tion about the products or services available if 
they're going to make good decisions about 
the health care they consume. The only dif- 
ference is, we are not talking about toasters or 
washing machines here, we are talking about 
people's health and lives. 

Now Dr. GANSKE here has an advantage, 
because while | was at law school, learning 
about the rule against perpetuities, he was in 
med school, learning how to make sick people 
well. So when Dr. GANSKE is feeling a little 
under the weather, and he goes to see his 
family doctor, he's on a pretty level playing 
field. He knows what questions to ask. He's 
probably already read about the latest treat- 
ment for whatever is it that ails him. 

But the ordinary Joe is at a disadvantage. 
He does not get the New England Journal of 
Medicine at home. He places enormous trust 
in his doctor, and depends on his doctor to tell 
it to him straight. When a health plan tries to 
control or censor communications between its 
doctors and their patients, that critical bond of 
trust is broken. 

Silence isn't always golden. Although he 
who has the gold sometimes tries to demand 
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silence—the fact is, in today's world, knowl- 
edge and information are the coins of the 
realm. Nowhere is this truer than in the realm 
of health care. 

Hippocrates said "Health is the greatest of 
human blessings." Surely, it is the most pre- 
cious although many of us do not realize this 
until we ourselves or someone we love be- 
comes seriously ill. Then, we would give away 
anything we have—all of our worldly treas- 
ures—to make them well again. At that mo- 
ment, our greatest ally is our doctor, and our 
most valuable asset is the information he can 
give us. That is why passing the Patient Right 
to Know Act is so important. 


a 


IN HONOR OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
WOMEN 


HON. MARTIN FROST 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, in honor of this 
year’s theme of African-American women, | 
wish to recognize the passing of former Con- 
gresswomen Barbara Jordan, one of Texas’ 
greatest political figures. She died at the age 
of 59 from pneumonia, one of the many ill- 
nesses which she suffered from in the last 
years of her life. But the life that she led was 
extraordinary, and she left a mark that few will 
ever match, and that none will ever forget. 

Mr. Speaker, Congresswoman Jordan distin- 
guished herself from an early age. With her 
family's encouragement she worked hard to 
rise above the poverty of her childhood in 
Houston. She graduated magna cum laude 
from Texas Southern University. It was there 
that she first displayed her powerful oratorical 
skills as a member of the debate team. In 
1959 she received her law degree from Bos- 
ton University. 

Mr. Speaker, Barbara Jordan made history 
by setting a number of firsts. She was the first 
black State Senator in Texas history, elected 
in 1966. In 1972 she was accorded the high 
honor of being elected president pro tempore 
of the Texas Senate, another first for an Afri- 
can-American. Eight years later she recorded 
another first, becoming the first black from 
Texas to be elected to Congress. Although 
she only served for 6 years in the House of 
Representatives, her impact was monumental. 

It was as a freshman Congresswoman, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Nation first came to know 
Barbara Jordan. As a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee she made one of the de- 
fining speeches of the Richard Nixon impeach- 
ment hearings. Rising above the political rhet- 
oric, she told the world, “My faith in the Con- 
stitution is whole, it is complete, it is total, and 
am not going to sit here and be an idle spec- 
tator to the diminution, the subversion, the de- 
Struction of the Constitution." Indeed, her 
statements reminded America of what was 
truly great about this country. 

On a more personal note, Mr. Speaker, Bar- 
bara Jordan served as one of my earliest polit- 
ical role models. | had a chance to see Con- 
gresswoman Jordan speak at the 1976 Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Like everyone else 
that heard her speech | was moved not only 
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by her eloquence, but by her definition of pub- 
lic service. "More is required of public officials 
than slogans and handshakes and press re- 
leases," she said. "We must hold ourselves 
strictly accountable. We must provide the peo- 
ple with a vision of the future." These words 
continue to guide and inspire me 20 years 
later. 


| wish in the coming days that all Texans 
would join me in reflecting upon the legacy of 
Barbara Jordan. She stood for honesty, integ- 
rity, and an unswerving commitment to the 
principles on which this country was founded. 
Her legacy will endure as we continue to 
honor these ideals. 


PHILADELPHIA GAY NEWS CELE- 
BRATES 20 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO COMMUNITY 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize the 20 year anniversary of pub- 
lishing for the Philadelphia Gay News, one of 
the oldest newspapers serving the gay and 
lesbian community in America. 


| met a young activist named Mark Segal 
when | was a Republican member of the 
Philadelphia City Council many years ago. 
When Mark started the newspaper in 1975, he 
was a pioneer. In 1975, very few communities 
had any means for gays and lesbians to know 
about what was going on in terms of politics, 
government, health or social events. They had 
to depend on leaflets and word of mouth. 
Through the energy of people like Mark Segal 
throughout the country, that has changed. 
Lesbian and gay journalism helped that com- 
munity become more cohesive, politically 
aware and active. Indeed, trailblazers like 
Mark Segal helped put the community in the 
gay and lesbian community. Now, Mark is re- 
spected as an elder statesman in gay and les- 
bian independent journalism in America, 
though he is anything but an elder. Nationally, 
Mark was deeply involved in the establishment 
of gay and lesbian journalists’ and publishers’ 
organizations, as well as putting some of their 
newspapers onto the internet. 


Through credible and independent journal- 
ism, the Philadelphia Gay News promoted 
pride in gay and lesbian self identity and edu- 
cated the community about violence and HIV, 
AIDS, and other health concerns. The paper 
helped promote empowerment by giving an 
advertising avenue for burgeoning gay and 
lesbian business interests. It gave force to 
gays and lesbians in Philadelphia government 
and politics. 

| congratulate Mark Segal, his partner Tony 
Lombardo, who acts as the paper’s business 
manager, and the paper's editor Al Patrick for 
their commitment to adding to the vitality and 
diversity of the Greater Philadelphia commu- 
nity. 
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TRIBUTE TO LAKELAND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, ! rise today to 
pay tribute to Lakeland Elementary School in 
Norwalk, CA. Lakeland has been selected for 
the 1996 Program of Excellence Award by the 
California Council for the Social Studies. Only 
one school or district is selected each year 
throughout California to receive this pres- 
tigious award. 

With the leadership and support of principal 
Tom Noesen, the creative and imaginative 
staff at Lakeland have used social studies as 
the core of an exciting resource-based instruc- 
tional program, which has attracted the atten- 
tion of an increasing number of educators. 
Lakeland School has also developed a re- 
markable relationship with its students, fami- 
lies, and with its primarily minority community. 
The staff at Lakeland Elementary are to be 
commended for achieving such positive edu- 
cational results and for boosting its role within 
the community. 

In this era of dwindling resources and sup- 
port for public education, it is encouraging to 
see enthusiastic and caring teachers that are 
committed to providing our children the high 
quality education to which they are entitled. 
Lakeland School is a prime example of a team 
effort. Because of the cooperation that exists 
on the part of the administration to the stu- 
dents, Lakeland School has proved itself to be 
a pioneer in the effort to prepare our young 
people for success in the challenging world of 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with tremendous pride and 
appreciation that | ask my colleagues to join 
me in acknowledging the positive contribution 
that Lakeland School is making toward the fu- 
ture of America. 


TRIBUTE TO WEST SUBURBAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 1996 
AWARDS HONOREES 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to five outstanding individuals and 
three organizations in my district who were re- 
cently honored for public service and vol- 
unteerism by the West Suburban Chamber of 
Commerce (WSCC). 

Mr. Lawrence Kinports of LaGrange, IL, was 
named as the WSCC’s Citizen of the Year. 
Mr. Kinports, a retired business executive and 
current LaGrange trustee, is renowned in the 
community for his volunteer work. He serves 
as an active member of the boards of numer- 
ous organizations, including the Southwest 
Suburban Center of Aging and the Community 
Extension Project, which serves the youth of 
his community. In addition, Mr. Kinports has 
been previously recognized by this Member 
with my Senior Citizen of the Year Award. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


WSCC Man of the Year Ronald Henrickson 
of LaGrange is another individual who can't 
say no when it comes to giving of his time and 
talents. He is a member of LaGrange's Eco- 
nomic Development/Redevelopment Commis- 
sion, sits on the board of directors of the 
Richport YMCA, and volunteers with 
Mainstreet LaGrange, a redevelopment group 
in the community. 


Ms. Linda Johnson of Western Springs, IL, 
the Chamber’s Woman of the Year, is a suc- 
cessful small-business owner who also finds 
time for her community. She has been espe- 
cially active in expanding opportunities for girls 
and young women, serving as board member 
of the Whispering Oaks Girl Scout Council and 
is a past president of the LaGrange Business 
and Professional Women’s Organization. Ms. 
Johnson also sits on the Western Springs 
Economic Development Commission and the 
WSCC Board of Directors, and is the imme- 
diate past president of the Western Springs 
Business Association. 


Mayor Carl LeGant of Countryside, IL, the 
WSCC's Public Servant of the Year, rep- 
resents all that is good about government 
service. Mayor LeGant is a true pioneer in. his 
community. He was active in Countryside's in- 
corporation in 1959 and has served in city 
government since 1963. His honesty and de- 
votion to his community are unquestioned, and 
after scandal rocked Countryside’s govern- 
ment nearly 20 years ago, Carl LeGant was 
elected Mayor and helped restore the people's 
faith in their municipal leaders. 


Mr. James Durkan of Indian Head Park, IL 
was recognized with the Outstanding Commu- 
nity Service by an Individual Award. Mr. 
Durkan serves as president of the Community 
Memorial Fund, which distributes funds for 
health and wellness projects throughout the 
community. He is also active in the LaGrange 
Kiwanis Club and received the LaGrange 
Community Nurse Service Association's Out- 
standing Service Award in 1993 and currently 
serves on the Chamber's board of directors. 


Other WSCC award winners include the 
Rich Port YMCA as the Outstanding Commu- 
nity Service Organization. The Y, a true land- 
mark in LaGrange, recently celebrated its 50th 
anniversary of serving 15 area communities. 
More than 200,000 people utilize the Rich Port 
YMCA each year. 


Winners of the Chamber's Beautification 
Award include Burcor Properties of LaGrange 
and Courtright’s Restaurant of Willow Springs, 
IL. Burcor and its owner, Jerry Burjan, a 
former WSCC Man of the Year, have done 
much to improve downtown LaGrange, includ- 
ing renovating a number of commercial build- 
ings. William and Rebecca Courtright, owners 
of Courtright's, painstakingly preserved the 
surrounding natural beauty of a sweeping, 
wooded hill when they constructed their res- 
taurant in Willow Springs. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate the West Subur- 
ban Chamber of Commerce honorees on their 
contributions to the community and wish them 
and the WSCC much success in the future. 
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AGRICULTURE REGULATORY 
RELIEF AND TRADE ACT 


HON. PAT ROBERTS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, today we are 
introducing what some have called Farm Bill 
Il. More accurately we are calling it the Agri- 
culture Regulatory Relief and Trade Act of 
1996. This is a small step toward providing 
American farmers with the regulatory relief 
that will enable them to compete in a very 
competitive global environment. 

Many of my colleagues have seen the Agri- 
culture Policy Ledger. The Agriculture Commit- 
tee has told farmers that there will be less 
money in the future but in return we have also 
promised less Government involvement in 
their lives. The Contract With America con- 
tained many of those promises. The Clean 
Water Act adopted by this House and awaiting 
action in the Senate would go a long way in 
addressing a wetlands regulatory nightmare. 

| am firmly committed that we should con- 
sider many of the policy issues impacting 
farmers in a calm and careful manner. This bill 
will lay the cornerstone for the Agriculture 
Committee's effort to provide some regulatory 
relief to producers in the agricultural policy 
area. This bill reflects our commitment to a 
two-track approach. The first track, the Agri- 
cultural Market Transition Act, contains the 
major spending items in the agriculture budg- 
et. The second track, the one that we are em- 
barking on today, deals with many of the pol- 
icy issues under the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

| firmly believe rolling all of the budget and 
policy issues into one huge farm bill is a mis- 
take. The Senate chose to pursue this ap- 
proach and in that process ended up spending 
at least S800 million above the December 
CBO baseline. In fact, when you compare the 
Agriculture Market Transition Act to the Sen- 
ate bill, we save over $5.4 billion more than 
they do. 

REGULATORY RELIEF AND REAUTHORIZING THE CRP 

The conservation title of the Agriculture 
Regulatory Relief and Trade Act fulfills a 
promise we made to our producers during the 
1994 elections and the budget debate—in re- 
turn for reduced Government support, we re- 
duce the Government's involvement in their 
lives. The 1985 farm bill established a partner- 
ship between the Federal Government and the 
farmers. That agreement in essence said we 
will provide income support payments in return 
for compliance with government regulations. 

However, since that time we have reduced 
payments by nearly two-thirds. At the same 
time Government regulations have increased 
exponentially. This is the first step towards 
stopping increased Government regulation on 
producers and making the regulations that re- 
main meet the common sense tests that all 
regulations should have to meet—technical 
and economic feasibility and a focus on re- 
sults, not on process. 

The bill that | am introducing today with my 
subcommittee chairmen meets these tests. It 
protects the environment and allows producers 
to use their own innovation to meet environ- 
mental goals instead of forcing them to use 
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the innovations of Government bureaucrats. 
This legislation will also halt several instances 
of regulatory overkill that have plagued pro- 
ducers since these laws were passed. This 
legislation goes a long way toward ending this 
overkill and putting producers back in charge 
of their land. 

Specifically, this legislation will expedite pro- 
cedures that producers must go through when 
requesting variances from conservation com- 
pliance due to circumstances beyond their 
control. Conservation systems and plans are 
clearly defined so that they are technically and 
economically achievable, are based on local 
resource conditions and can be met in a cost 
effective manner. Penalties will remain in 
place for producers who violate compliance, 
but will be tempered when producers unknow- 
ingly violate compliance. This legislation also 
encourages producers to request technical as- 
sistance from NRCS without fear of being 
found out of compliance and then penalized. 

We also move forward in reducing the pa- 
perwork burden on producers by consolidating 
cost-share programs that producers use to 
meet environmental goals. Through consolida- 
tion we allow producers to fill out one set of 

to access cost share programs, in- 
stead of the current system that requires pro- 
ducers to identify their needs then identify 
which government program they can access 
and then filling out duplicative government 
forms. This is common sense and should ex- 
pedite the process. Finally, this legislation au- 
thorizes a new program for livestock produces 
to improve water quality. This is a mandatory 
program that is fully paid for and should help 
livestock operations improve the quality of 
rural areas. 

In addition, this bill provides for the reau- 
thorization of the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram up to 36.4 million acres. This program 
has been a very valuable program that has 
been enormously popular with farmers, envi- 
ronmentalists, sportsmen and conservationists. 
Our provision is a simple reauthorization of the 
program, without modifications to the criteria 
for enrollment in the CRP. 

Mr. Speaker, this is common sense reform 
that both sides of the aisle should be able to 


support. 
GOVERNMENT CREDIT REFORM 

Farmers and ranchers learned the hard way 
in the late 1970's and 1980's that they could 
not borrow their way to prosperity. All of us 
here in Washington concerned with Federal 
farm policy know that American taxpayers are 
increasingly unwilling to pay for a continuation 
of status quo farm policy. USDA farm credit 
programs that have resulted in billions and bil- 
lions of dollars going uncollected are high on 
that list of benefits we can no longer afford. 

The bill introduced today seeks to realign 
Federal lending policies that have been 
patched together during the last two decades 
in response to the farm problems in the 1970's 
and 1980’s. Statutory prescriptions that read 
like regulations are eliminated or streamlined 
by this bill. USDA farm loans should be used 
for income generating purposes to enhance 
our farmers survivability, not support environ- 
mental policies that are contained in regulatory 
activities under other laws. In that regard, the 
local Farm Service Agency credit office should 
not be a procurement agency for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The bill strikes this law. 
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We all have heard the stories about the 
farm and home borrower who got his debt 
written down one day and bought a new pick- 
up the next. Or, farmers, who are always the 
last to plant in the spring and leave their crops 
in the fields all winter, are first in line at the 
county office when it comes time to get their 
debt forgiven. Of course, a lot of this is coffee 
shop talk but, on the other hand, the General 
Accounting Office [GAO] has spent a number 
of years examining USDA lending practices 
and has found USDA to be lax or deliberately 
permissive in response to congressional wish- 
es. There have been nearly a dozen of these 
GAO reports over the years. 

As a 1992 report says, “Lenient loan-mak- 
ing policies, some congressionally directed, 
have further increased the government’s expo- 
sure to direct loan losses.” The GAO says the 
old FmHA provided $38 million in new loans to 
some 700 borrowers who had already de- 
faulted on loans resulting in losses of $108 
million. Half of these borrowers became 
deliquent on their second round of loans. This 
is nothing but throwing good money after bad, 
and | might add it has done nothing for the 
farmers but delay the inevitable. This kind of 
policy cannot continue. 

GAO looks at one borrower who "* * * re- 
ceived a $132,000 direct farm operating loan 
from the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) even though, just 2 months earlier, he 
had received about $428,000 in debt relief. By 
March 1991, he was $28,000 past due on 
payments.” This may be a single instance but 
is not likely to be unrepresentative when you 
consider the aggregate losses of billions. 

Unfortunately, the disposition of inventory 
property, including provisions that make other- 
wise viable farming units into easements for 
environmental purposes—all at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense—has been just as irresponsible. This 
legislation is designed to change those poli- 
cies as well. 

TRADE 

Farmers know that there will be less money 
to spend on production agriculture in the fu- 
ture. The money we do spend must be spent 
wisely. Farmers must be prepared to respond 
to agriculture trade in a post NAFTA and 
GATT world. GATT and NAFTA opened up 
the world markets. We still must be competi- 
tive and fight for market share. That is the 
goal of this trade title, to give farmers and 
ranchers the tools necessary to respond to the 
exploding world demand we see in the Pacific 
Rim countries, China, and Latin America. 

In the 70’s exports were largely bulk grains. 
Today we are seeing more grain than ever 
move overseas, but it is in the form of proc- 
essed products, beef, pork, and poultry. Red 
meat exports are three times the 1986 level. 
Poultry exports are six times the 1986 level. 

The bill we are introducing today continues 
and fully funds the Market Promotion Program. 
While the MPP program has come under at- 
tack, | remind my colleagues that farmers and 
ranchers produce a commodity. By the very 
definition a commodity is just that—nondif- 
ferentiated. One bushel of wheat pretty much 
looks like another bushel of wheat. 

Any economist will tell you that the way to 
move more of a commodity is turn it into a 
value added product. Differentiate the product 
and you will add value. Convince the overseas 
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consumer that U.S. poultry or beef is better 
and you have sewn up market share. That is 
the goal of the MPP program and we need to 
retain the MPP program. Exports are moving 
toward value added products and MPP will fa- 
cilitate that movement. 

Specifically, the trade title allows credit 
guarantees for high value and value-added 
products with at least 90 percent U.S. content 
by weight. 

Next, it provides protection to producers of 
any agriculture commodity who suffers a loss 
due to an embargo imposed for reasons of na- 
tional security, foreign policy, or limited do- 
mestic supply. 

The Secretary is given the flexibility to use 
the funds of the various export programs in 
ways that better accomplish the programs’ ob- 
jectives and to ultimately increase U.S. agri- 
culture exports. 

The Secretary is given the responsibility to 
monitor compliance with the agriculture provi- 
sions and sanitary and phytosanitary meas- 
ures of the Uruguay Round Agreement. The 
Secretary will report any country failing to 
meet its commitments under the Uruguay 
Round Agreement to the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative for appropriate action. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The committee considered three important 
objectives when developing the rural develop- 
ment title: flexibility, local planning and deci- 
sionmaking, and sustainability. The rural de- 
velopment reforms included in this package 
meet all three. 

In regards to flexibility, GAO issued a num- 
ber of reports concerning the cumbersome 
and counterproductive regulations associated 
with present rural development programs. The 
programs are small and narrowly focused and 
each is equipped with its own rules and regu- 
lations. Many communities do not bother ap- 
plying for funding due to the time and money 
involved in completing an application. And, 
since every rural development dollar is des- 
ignated for a particular use, applicants often 
apply for available, instead of needed, funding. 
The Senate bill makes some improvements in 
terms of how rural development money can be 
spent. However, all the regulations, limitations, 
and restrictions would still apply. Our bill pro- 
vides maximum flexibility by consolidating all 
rural development funding and including pre- 
cious few regulations. The regulations are es- 
sentially two-fold. First, the money must be 
used for rural development activities currently 
eligible for funding. And, second, the money 
must be used to the benefit of small towns, 
particularly those with 10,000 people or less. 
That’s it. This kind of flexibility cuts costs and 
confusion, saves time and energy, and allows 
rural America to get down to the business of 
rural development rather than bogged down in 
the business of bureaucracy. 

A theme that dominated one GAO report is 
the need for local leadership and long-range 
planning in rural development. According to 
the report, "each area has unique qualities 
that require customized, rather than off-the- 
shelf, solutions to its economic problems." 

The report continues, "While the effective- 
ness of Federal programs may be uncertain, 
their inefficiency in delivering benefits is self- 
evident." Finally, the report concludes by rec- 
ommending "* * * exploring alternatives to the 
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current set of Federal rural development pro- 
grams, not merely better ways to coordinate 
them." While the Senate bill does throw a 
bone or two at State and local government, it 
jealously holds control of rural development 
programs in Washington—settling for off-the- 
shelf solutions to local problems. Our reform 
bill promotes local solutions to local problems 
by distributing consolidated rural development 
funds to the States. In turn, each State may 
administer its own rural development pro- 
grams in close consultation with local govern- 
ment and the private sector. It is worth noting 
that State and regional governments already 
administer 4 out of the 5 major sources of 
Federal funding for water and waste projects. 
The States will gain one more if Senators 
CHAFEE and KEMPTHORNE's safe drinking 
water amendments become law. It just makes 
sense to turn these rural development pro- 
grams—which include water and waste—over 
the States to maximize coordination and get 
the job done. 

nally, in regard to sustainability, we all 
know that Federal funding for rural develop- 
ment is shrinking. In a single year—from fiscal 
year 1995 to fiscal year 1996—funding for 
rural development will be cut anywhere from 
25 to 43 percent, depending on how USDA ar- 
ranges its portfolio—ratio of grants to loans 
and loan guarantees. With the possibility of 
even deeper cuts coming in order to balance 
the budget and to provide increased funding 
for some programs that usually see annual in- 
creases, rural development programs may be 
sacrificed. What will rural towns, hospitals, and 
water districts do when the money runs out? 

The Senate bill would wait and see. Our re- 
form bill preempts the problem. It transfers ad- 
ministration of rural development to the States 
and requires each State to establish a revolv- 
ing fund to be used for rural development. By 
capitalizing State revolving loan funds, which 
grown in size and operate in perpetuity, States 
can continue to provide rural development fi- 
nancing long after Federal funding comes to 
an end. In addition to sustainability, there's 
also efficiency in the State revolving fund. 
Even EPA Administrator Browner agrees that 
States—through State revolving funds—can 
actually provide more money at lower interest 
rates than traditional Federal programs—and 
do it all faster. 

One final point in regard to rural develop- 
ment. | asked the administration and many 
Democrats on the committee who had con- 
cerns about this title to work with me to 
achieve flexibility, State, and local planning 
and decisionmaking, and sustainability. But, all 
| ever heard was the status quo. In light of 
GAO's criticism of current programs, | think we 
owe rural America better than that. 

RESEARCH 

The bill provides for a simple 2-year reau- 
thorization of the research, education, and ex- 
tension functions of USDA. Research should 
be the cornerstone of our farmers ability to 
compete in world market places. A simple ex- 
tension of authorities will allow the committee 
to finish the work we have begun on an exten- 
sive review of the Federal research programs. 

The Agriculture Committee has embarked 
on an extensive review of the Federal re- 
search effort. Last summer, | along with Rep- 
resentatives ALLARD, DE LA GARZA, and JOHN- 
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SON sent out a comprehensive questionnaire. 
We asked researchers and research users 
what can be done better and how can we 
spend the $1.7 billion annual commitment to 
agricultural research and extension to make 
sure producers and consumers will have a 
competitive and safe food supply in the 21st 
century. 

In addition to the survey which | just dis- 
cussed, the House Agriculture Committee has 
had the General Accounting Office conduct 
the first accounting of our Federal agricultural 
research investment since 1981. This report 
will be delivered to the committee by the end 
of next month. 

Finally, we have scheduled a series of hear- 
ings this March and plan on producing a com- 
prehensive rewrite of our Federal Research 
Program. Unfortunately, the other body has 
chosen to simply clean around the edges leav- 
ing in place research policies that fail to meet 
the needs of the agricultural sector as we tran- 
sition into the free market. That is unaccept- 
able and | urge my colleagues to support the 
Agriculture Committee in our effort to modern- 
ize USDA's research program. 

This is a board overview of the Agriculture 
Regulatory Relief and Trade Act. Taken to- 
gether, it’s a strong package that will relieve 
the regulatory burden in rural America, reduce 
redtape and provide a consistent and depend- 
able export policy. 


RUSSIA AND THE NEW INDEPEND- 
ENT STATES INISI: PROMOTING 
U.S. INTERESTS 


HON. CHRISTOPHER COX 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1996 


Mr. COX of California. Mr. Speaker, at a re- 
cent executive session of the House Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, which | chair, the 
Salvatori Fellow in Russian and Eurasian 
Studies at the Heritage Foundation, Dr. Ariel 
Cohen, made a presentation on the state of 
affairs in Russia and implications for American 
foreign policy. He offered an analysis of the 
December 1995 legislative elections and the 
presidential elections scheduled for next June, 
focusing on the growing influence of Com- 
munists and ultranationalists. His observations 
about Russia's stalled economic liberalization, 
military onslaught against the citizens of 
Chechnya, and sale of nuclear reactors to Iran 
force one to reconsider American economic 
assistance programs for Russia. His briefing 
report follows. 

RUSSIA AND THE NEW INDEPENDENT STATES 

[NIS): PROMOTING U.S. INTERESTS 

Briefing to the House Republican Policy 
Committee, Hon. Christopher Cox, (R-CA), 
Chairman 

THE ISSUES 

The Future of U.S.-Russian Relations Re- 
mains Uncertain. The future of U.S.-Russian 
relations is uncertain. Much depends upon 
the outcome of the presidential elections in 
Russia, currently scheduled for the summer 
of 1996. In December 1995, elections com- 
munists, nationalists and their allies cap- 
tured over 50 per cent of the popular vote to 
the Duma (the lower house of the Russian 
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parliament). Currently, President Yeltsin is 
trailing the pack of presidential candidates, 
with his popular support in síngle digits. The 
most popular candidate is Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky, an anti-American ultra-nation- 
alist. Another dangerous contender is 
Gennady Zyuganov, leader of the unreformed 
communist party. He, too, could win the 
presidency of the second largest nuclear 
power on earth. Victory for either 
Zhirinovsky or Zyuganov would gravely en- 
danger Russia's young democracy and mar- 
ket reforms. A communist or a nationalist at 
Russia’s helm could eventually place that 
country, with its considerable military 
power, on a collision course with the United 
States in Central Europe or the Middle East. 

Yeltsin’s Presidency Faltering. President 
Yeltsin’s own prospects look grim. He has all 
but announced that he is about to run for the 
presidency, but his health is failing, and 
Russia’s internal economic and political cri- 
sis continues unabated. The war in the 
breakaway republic of Chechnya, and eco- 
nomic difficulties are eroding the popularity 
of Yeltsin’s administration. 

No one knows who will rule in Moscow by 
the end of 1996, but the period of romantic 
partnership with the U.S. and the West is 
over. Russia is striking out on its own, tak- 
ing a path that has already led toward con- 
frontation with the West. In fact, Russia is 
in the midst of a political turbulence fraught 
with dangers for the West. The chances are 
good that the next American president will 
have to deal with a new set of players in 
Moscow, different from the current team. 
The U.S. cannot afford to appear partisan. 
Washington should be firm in expressing 
American support for democracy, elections, 
free markets and the support of individual 
rights in Russia. But the continuous and un- 
questionable support that the Clinton ad- 
ministration is providing Boris Yeltsin 
makes less and less sense. Questions about 
how closely and for how much longer Yeltsin 
should be embraced need to be addressed. 

From Sphere of Influence to Empire? Anti- 
Western, anti-American, and xenophobic sen- 
timents are growing in Russia. Moscow is at- 
tempting to re-establish its influence in 
neighboring regions that were once a part of 
the Soviet Union. The Kremlin is employing 
combination of economic, diplomatic and 
military means to achieve a sphere of eco- 
nomic and military influence in what Mos- 
cow calls its near abroad." Yeltsin's newly 
appointed foreign minister,  Yevguenii 
Primakov, and other influential policy mak- 
ers insist that the West scale down relations 
with former Soviet states, including 
Ukraine, and conduct these ties via Moscow. 
But in fact, preventing the emergence of a 
Russian empire in the lands of the former 
Soviet Union should be a top Western prior- 
ity. Nothing less than Russian democracy 
and a future threat to vital Western inter- 
ests are at stake. Moreover, an anti-Western 
policy may lead Russia to forge alliances 
with anti-Western forces in Iran, Iraq, China 
and Lybia. 

The War in Chechnya. One of the main 
goals of the Russian attack on the quasi- 
independent republic of Chechnya in Decem- 
ber of 1994 was to ensure control of a vital oil 
pipeline and stem illegal activities, such as 
drug-trafficking and smuggling, that were 
being conducted or condoned by the former 
administration in the Chechen capital of 
Grozny led by President Jokhar Dudayev. 
Russia launched massive but covert military 
actions to support Dudayev’s opponents. In 
1994, Dudayev turned to radical Islamic ele- 
ments in the Middle East and Central Asia 
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for support. This exacerbated the religious 
aspect of the conflict between the Muslim 
Chechens and Christian Orthodox Russians. 
Overt Russian military action began on De- 
cember 12, 1994, when the army marched on 
Grozny. The city was destroyed by a brutal 
aerial, tank and artillery assault. Since the 
start of the campaign, over 30,000 people 
have been killed, and more than 300,000 be- 
came refugees. Hostilities continue, with 
hostage taking crises having erupted in July 
of 1995 and January of 1996. The southern 
border region of the Russian Federation in- 
creasingly resembles Lebanon or Yugoslavia, 
replete with hostages, refugees and vendet- 
tas. 


The sale of nuclear reactors to Iran. The 
Islamic regime in Teheran has launched a 
bid to acquire nuclear weapons. It is buying 
two Russian-made nuclear reactors that will 
produce radioactive plutonium which can be 
enriched to become weapons-grade raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of atomic bombs. 
The Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
itself does not support this sale, which could 
endanger both Russian and Western security. 
Iran, with its formidable oil and gas re- 
sources, does not need nuclear power. If Te- 
heran wants an additional source of elec- 
tricity, Russia could sell electrical power 
from its own ample resources. In addition, to 
compensate Russia for the lost reactor sales, 
the U.S. could increase its Russian uranium 
quota, or cooperate in building safer nuclear 
reactors on Russian soil. 

Aid to Russia. The Bush and the Clinton 
administrations have provided over $4 billion 
dollars in aid to Russia since 1992. Over $20 
billion has been provided by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World Bank, 
Western governments and multilateral orga- 
nizations, such as the European Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Combined 
aid monies and loans to the USSR and Rus- 
sia for the period 1985-1995 amounted to over 
$100 billion. The results of these aid pro- 
grams have been mixed. The primary agency 
which implements aid is the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (US AID), which 
often disregards Russia’s real needs and 
pushes its own development“ agenda, utiliz- 
ing personnel with expertise gained in Third 
World countries. The AID approach is hardly 
appropriate for Russia. 

Technical assistance in the transition to 
free markets and democracy is vital. It 
should be administered by an independent 
board of U.S. policy makers, Russian area 
experts, and U.S. business representatives, 
and with guidance from the U.S. Department 
of State. The Russians need training in 
Western-style finance, accounting, manage- 
ment, law, and many other issues. They also 
need support in the development of the 
democratic institutions of an emerging civil 
society, as well as student and scientist ex- 
changes. 

ARMS CONTROL TREATIES WITH RUSSIA 

Four treaties were signed by the USSR and 
the Russian Federation that require im- 
provement, revision, rethinking. These are: 

Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START 
II). This treaty, limiting the number of stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons on both sides, was 
signed between President George Bush and 
the last leader of the USSR, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, in 1990, and has not yet been ratified by 
the U.S. Senate or the Russian Duma. In the 
U.S., START II is facing a challenge in the 
Senate. 'The senators understand that 
START II makes sense in Washington only if 
the treaty is compatible with a sound and ra- 
tional policy that includes missile defense. 
But the main obstacles to START II ratifica- 
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tion are not in Washington. They are in Mos- 
cow, where a majority of deputies in the 
newly elected Duma will probably refuse to 
ratify. While raising objections based on 
American intentions to build a missile de- 
fense, the real reason for the Russian intran- 
sigence lies elsewhere. The Russian military 
establishment wants to keep large, land- 
based multiple warhead missiles, such as the 
SS-18, SS-19 and especially the mobile SS-24. 
The reason for that is twofold. First and 
foremost, the Russian elite mistakenly 
thinks that these are the attributes of a su- 
perpower, and that with these tools of de- 
struction Russia will retain the place of its 
predecessor, the USSR. Secondly, the Min- 
istry of Defense wants to retain the level of 
investments that were made during the So- 
viet era. Such old thinking indicates that 
the lessons of the past have not been learned. 
Russia cannot become à superpower through 
such a muscle-bound strategy. Only a demo- 
cratic Russia with freedom, prosperity and 
opportunity for all can build wealth and 
strength commensurate with superpower sta- 
tus. 

Ballistic Missile  Defense/Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) Treaty. In an era of nuclear 
proliferation, the American mainland needs 
to be defended from accidental or terrorist 
missile launches. This is especially pertinent 
with Russia selling nuclear reactors and 
China selling ballistic missiles and tech- 
nology to the extremist regime in Teheran. 
The efforts of Saddam Houssein to develop a 
nuclear ballistic missile capability are also 
well documented. 

Ballistic Missile Defense is a limited and 
achievable goal for the U.S. It should not be 
thwarted by the obsolete 1972 ABM Treaty 
signed with the USSR, a country that no 
longer exists. Russia today claims to be heir 
to the now-defunct Soviet Union, and is de- 
manding that the U.S. abide by the 1972 trea- 
ty. 

Senators James Inhofe (R-OK) and Robert 
Smith (R-NH) have informed Majority Lead- 
er Robert Dole that they will ‘‘object to any 
unanimous consent agreement that would 
call up START II for final Senate action" if 
either the treaty or the Clinton administra- 
tion prevent the U.S. from deploying a bal- 
listic missile defense system. 

Despite what critics in Moscow and Wash- 
ington say, a BMD will not cause a new up- 
ward spiraling arms race. The deployment of 
a defense system will lessen reliance on of- 
fensive missiles and will allow the U.S. to 
achieve lower levels of strategic arms as de- 
lineated in START I and II. The limited Na- 
tional Missile Defense will not be aimed 
against Russia. It is a purely defensive sys- 
tem, and, as President Reagan envisaged, 
America can cooperate with Russia and its 
Western allies on developing and deploying 
such a system. 

Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC). Rus- 
sia joined the CWC and expects the U.S. to 
do the same. America should support the cre- 
ation of an arms control regime in the area 
of chemical weapons. However, such a regime 
needs to be enforceable and verifiable. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case with the cur- 
rent CWC, and therefore, the Congress should 
oppose it and refuse to ratify. The CWC is 
not verifiable because of the nature of chem- 
ical weapons. The ease of secret production, 
low tech equipment—all make verification 
extremely difficult. Secondly, the conven- 
tion is unenforceable, as it places this au- 
thority in the hands of the U.N. Security 
Council, which would be hampered from 
doing an effective job as all of its permanent 
members have veto power. It is easy to fore- 
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see this body becoming deadlocked precisely 
when incidents of serious violation arise. In- 
stead, the U.S. should propose a different re- 
gime, similar to the NPT, which will divide 
countries (including the permanent members 
of the Security Council) into weapon states 
and non-weapon states. Such a regime would 
circumvent the issue to veto power in the 
Security Council. 

Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE). This 
treaty places limits on the numbers of con- 
ventional weapons, such as tanks and can- 
non, permitted in the European theaters of 
operation. It was signed with the now-de- 
funct USSR in 1990, after more than two dec- 
ades of negotiations. In the fall of 1995, the 
U.S. agreed to Russia's unilateral revision 
upwards of the limits imposed by the CFE on 
the northern and southern flanks of Russia. 
However, the threat to Russia used to justify 
these revisions is far from obvious. Beefing 
up the numbers of tanks and cannon on the 
borders of Russia's neighbors, be it the Bal- 
tics or in the Caucasus, raises questions 
about Moscow's intentions. This is especially 
relevant with all the rhetoric currently cir- 
culating in Moscow about reconstituting the 
Soviet Union and denunciations of the ac- 
cords which led to the dissolution of the 
USSR. Moreover, Russia is far behind on 
meeting the weapons system destruction tar- 
gets stipulated by the CFE. 

OTHER ISSUES ON THE U.S.-RUSSIAN AGENDA 

Peacekeeping in Bosnia. Many conserv- 
atives have misgivings about sending Amer- 
ican troops to enforce peace in Bosnia. But if 
the U.S. has to do it, it is better to keep Rus- 
sia in than out. The Russian military will 
gain experience interacting with NATO in 
Bosnia. This is a positive development. 
Peace in the region is in the interests of both 
the U.S. and Russia. However, this peace- 
keeping mission has to have clearly defined 
goals and objectives. It must neither exacer- 
bate differences on the ground between 
NATO and Russian commanders nor magnify 
them into a political confrontation. It is im- 
portant to guarantee that the command and 
control system in Bosnia ensure a close 
interaction between NATO and Russia. Such 
& structure should be able to withstand the 
stresses and strains of a worst case sce- 
nario," and keep tactical disagreements in 
check. 

The Partnership for Peace (PFP). This is a 
gateway for NATO-Russian cooperation. 
Through the PFP, Russia and NATO can 
learn to work together, and learn about each 
other. It goes without saying that after the 
end of the Cold War the security architec- 
ture in Europe is going to be redesigned, and 
that a democratic and peaceful Russia 
should have a place of honor at the European 
table. NATO will feel more comfortable with 
a Russia that is not entangled in a bloody 
war in Chechnya, with a more democratic 
military without the hazing of recruits, and 
with a strong professional component. 

U.S.-Russian security cooperation and 
NATO Enlargement. The issue of NATO en- 
largement to include Poland, Hungary, and 
the Czech Republic has become a bone of 
contention in U.S.-Russían relations. NATO 
expansion does not threaten Russia and is 
not a move toward encirclement. It is not à 
new cordon sanitaire. Simply stated, Central 
and Eastern Europe is that area of the Euro- 
pean continent where bitter confrontations 
between the Slavs and the Germans have 
taken place over the last several hundred 
years. Two world wars have started there. If 
NATO is not expanded, Russia and Germany 
wil find themselves locked in a new race 
aimed at dominating this key area. In this 
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century the West abandoned the Poles, the 
Czechs and the Hungarians, first, to Hitler's 
aggression, and next, to Stalin's tyranny. 
This should not and must not happen again. 
These sovereign countries have the right to 
apply for membership in NATO, and NATO 
members should decide when and how new 
members wil] be accepted. Moscow cannot 
have veto power over this decision. The Re- 
publican Party has decided to include NATO 
expansion in its Contract with America, 
which was enthusiastically endorsed by the 
American people in the elections of 1994. 
There wil be support in the U.S. Congress 
for NATO enlargement. And in the future, 
when the time is right, Russia, too, can ex- 
plore the possibility of full membership in 
NATO. 

The alleged promise that the Clinton ad- 
ministration gave to Russia not to expand 
NATO in order to secure Russian military 
cooperation in Bosnia is à mistake. If a 
hardliner comes to power in Russia or the 
Bosnian operation concludes, the U.S. should 
work to accept the three Central European 
states into NATO and keep the doors open 
for others if and when they are ready. 

Crime and Corruption. Russia and other 
New Independent States (NIS) have become 
leading exporters of crime," together with 
Columbia, Southeast Asia, Afghanistan, 
Iran, and others. Law and order in Russia 
has collapsed; organized crime is merging 
with legal“ government structures, and it 
is difficult to say where the mafiosi end the 
government begins. 

The main export items are weapons, drugs, 
and illegally obtained raw materials, such as 
oil, gasoline, timber and lumber, and pre- 
cious metals. Today, organized crime syn- 
dicates are taking over whole manufacturing 
companies with tens of millions of dollars in 
sales. The total criminal exports from the 
NIS is in the billions of dollars. 

Many Russian and Eurasian criminal orga- 
nizations operate internationally, including 
in the United States and Western Europe. 
Russian organized criminals and corrupt offi- 
cials have access to weapons and technology 
of mass destruction, including uranium, 
chemical and biological weapons and the raw 
materials and components for their manu- 
facture, as well as scientists with specific 
weapons-related expertise. 

FACTS 


On August 17, 1991, hardline elements of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
the Russian army, and the KGB attempted a 
coup against Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. The coup was repelled by the 
Russian people under the leadership of Boris 
Yeltsin, President of the Russian Federation, 
who had been elected only two months ear- 
lier. The coup leaders were put on trial and 
jailed—but were released in 1993. Yeltsin 
emerged as the strongest political leader in 
the USSR. 

The Soviet Union dissolved on December 
25, 1991. Russia, Ukraine, Kazakhstan and 
other Newly Independent States (NIS) ap- 
peared on the map instead of the USSR. 

On September 21, 1993, Boris Yeltsin dis- 
banded the Supreme Soviet of the Russian 
Federation (the Soviet-era parliament). The 
recalcitrant Supreme Soviet became the site 
of intense opposition to Yeltsin and his mar- 
ket reforms. After a week-long standoff, 
Yeltsin ordered the Russian army to shoot at 
the parliament building (the White 
House"). At least 130 people were killed. The 
new parliament (the Duma) was elected on 
December 12, 1993. 

Today, Boris Yeltsin's health is failing. He 
has had two heart attacks in four months. 
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His behavior is sometimes erratic; and intel- 
ligence services report that he has a heavy 
drinking problem. 

Presidential elections are scheduled for 
June, 1996, but it is not certain whether they 
will take place. Hard-line nationalist and 
communist forces are on the rise, and the 
democratic reformers are retreating. The 
main contenders include President Boris 
Yeltsin; ultra-nationalist leader Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky; economist Grigory Yavlinsky 
(a moderate reformer); retired General Alex- 
ander Lebed (an authoritarian and char- 
ismatic nationalist); and Gennady Ziuganov 
(leader of the communist party). 

During the Bush and Clinton administra- 
tions, Russia received over $4 billion in di- 
rect US aid, over $20 billion total in Western 
aid, and over $50 billion in loans from the G- 
7 countries and multilateral financial orga- 
nizations, such as the IMF, the World Bank 
and EBRD. Together with the Soviet debt, 
Russia owes just under $130 billion. 

In 1994, Russia started a war in the break- 
away republic of Chechnya, that has to date 
killed over 30,000 people, made over 300,000 
others refugees, and cost over $6 billion. 

In the spring of 1995, Russia joined the 
Partnership for Peace (PFP), a “halfway 
house for some to join NATO." However, 
today there is little likelihood that Russia 
will join in any time soon. Russia's reaction 
to NATO expansion East has been shrill and 
hostile. Most Russian politicians are erro- 
neously claiming that NATO has aggressive 
designs against Russia and are using the 
NATO expansion issue to build up national- 
ism and anti-Western sentiments at home. 

Russia agreed to cooperate with NATO ina 
peacekeeping mission in Bosnia, allegedly in 
exchange for a Clinton administration prom- 
ise not to expand NATO, acquiescence to an 
increase in the number of conventional 
weapons in place on Russia's northern and 
southern flanks in violation of the CFE trea- 
ty, and freedom of action in the former So- 
viet area. Russia has over 2,000 peacekeepers 
in Bosnia. 

Russia's unilateral violation of the CFE 
treaty, signed in 1990, threatens other former 
Soviet states, such as Ukraine, the Baltic 
countries, Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia. 
The build-up also jeopardizes the oil re- 
sources of the Caspian Sea. 

Russia has signed agreements to supply at 
least two nuclear power reactors to the mili- 
tant Islamic regime in Iran, which is imple- 
menting a nuclear weapons program. 

Trafficking in radioactive materials and 
chemical weapons by corrupt Russian offi- 
cials is well documented. Germany alone has 
made over 100 arrests related to nuclear ma- 
terial components exported from the NIS. 
General Anatoly Kuntsevich, head of the 
Russian Presidency's Chemical Weapons De- 
partment, illegally sold over 1600 pounds of 
chemical weapons components to a Middle 
Eastern country. Kuntsevich was subse- 
quently fired and is currently under inves- 
tigation. 

One of the top Russian mafiosi, nicknamed 
"Yaponets," is in U.S. custody on racketeer- 
ing charges. 

Russian organized crime in the U.S. netted 
over $1,000,000 in medical insurance fraud and 
hundreds of millions in gasoline tax fraud 
from 1992-1995. A large portion of these ille- 
gal proceeds is invested in Western and off- 
shore banks and real estate in California, 
Florida, and other locations. 

The Russian mob is successfully building 
ties to the Chinese “triad” gangs, Japan's 
Yakuza, the Sicilian La Cosa Nostra and 
Central Asian mafias. The strategic airlift 
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capabilities of the former Soviet army are 
often used for illicit transactions, such as 
drug smuggling and stolen car transpor- 
tation. 

THE RECORD 


President Clinton has made relations with 
Boris Yeltsin too personal. As Yeltsin's pop- 
ularity plummeted, Clinton fed the flames of 
Russian resentment toward the U.S. with his 
unequivocal support of the Russian presi- 
dent, especially after the dramatic shooting 
at the Parliament building in October of 1993 
and the beginning of the Chechen war. As a 
result, the U.S. is now perceived by many in 
the Russian political elite as partisan and 
uncritically supportive of Yeltsin's faltering 
policies, such as the Chechen war. The Clin- 
ton policy has endangered the ability of the 
U.S. to maintain relationship with segments 
of the Russian society that oppose President 
Yeltsin. 

The Clinton administration has also been 
too slow to recognize the importance of 
countries other than Russia. For example, 
without Ukraine, the Russian empire cannot 
be recreated and will have only limited ac- 
cess to the heart of Europe. Azerbaijan con- 
trols vital oil and gas reserves, while Georgia 
is situated in a strategically crucial location 
in the Caucasus. Nevertheless, the Clinton 
administration has often neglected these 
countries, promoting a “‘Russia-first” policy. 

The Clinton administration failed to pre- 
vent the sale of nuclear reactors to Iran, de- 
spite America's share in the massive finan- 
cial aid provided to Moscow by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, The World Bank, 
and other multilateral financial institutions. 
The reactors are a vital component in the 
Iranian bid to acquire Islamic“ nuclear 
weapons. 

U.S. assistance to the reform efforts in 
Russia and other former Soviet states has 
been poorly executed. Much of the $4.1 bil- 
lion dollars in U.S. assistance allocated to 
date has been wasted. The Bush and Clinton 
administrations made an error in choosing 
the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment as the main implementing agency for 
assistance. AID has its expertise in the de- 
veloping world, not in post-communist tran- 
sitional economies. 

The organized crime from the former So- 
viet Union is becoming a global threat. In 
FY 1995, Congress funded and the FBI estab- 
lished a law enforcement academy in Buda- 
pest, Hungary where law enforcement offi- 
cials from the region will train. There is now 
a small FBI liaison office in Moscow. The 
FBI is allocating more resources towards 
countering the Russian mafia than pre- 
viously. 

WHAT TO DO IN 1997 


To promote democracy and the interests of 
the United States in Russia, The U.S. should: 

Develop a Russian policy based on the sup- 
port ideas and interests, not on the fate of 
individual politicians. The U.S. should sup- 
port democracy and free markets, as well as 
political forces advocating these ideas, not 
controversial individual politicians such as 
Boris Yeltsin. Yeltsin is the elected presi- 
dent of Russia and was a key figure in bring- 
ing about the collapse of the Soviet com- 
munism. However, today some of his policies 
and his personal style are controversial, and 
his popularity is plummeting. Moreover, 
there are other reform-oriented politicians 
in Russia with whom a dialogue should be 
maintained. 

Advocate broad-based cooperation with 
Russia and other NIS members to ensure 
their integration into global markets and 
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the democratic community of nations. The 
U.S. should continue selective and targeted 
technical assistance programs and provide 
support to prodemocracy forces and nascent 
market institutions in the NIS. The U.S. 
must design and implement trade, invest- 
ment and assistance programs for Russia and 
the NIS that reduce inflation, lower market 
barriers and stimulate growth. Congress 
should support these programs. Thriving 
Russian and Eurasian markets would create 
jobs and export opportunities for American 
businesses. U.S. assistance programs should 
be taken away from AID and given to an 
independent board of policy makers, area 
specialists and business representatives. 
Such a board can be jointly appointed by the 
president and Congress. 

Condemn Russia’s interference in the af- 
fairs of its neighbors. The survival, sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of all NIS 
countries are important to future peace and 
prosperity in Eurasia. The U.S. should sup- 
port the independence of Ukraine, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, and the Central Asian 
states, many of which are being drawn into 
the Russian orbit against their will. Wash- 
ington should intensify its ties with 
Ukraine, the Baltic states, and countries in 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. The West 
should provide them with support in develop- 
ing foreign and domestic policy decision 
making bodies and mechanisms, training 
their bureaucracies, and increasing security 
cooperation. Technical assistance in privat- 
ization of industry and agriculture should 
also be provided. 

Make clear to Moscow that the use of bru- 
tal force against states or areas of the 
former Soviet Union, based on the model of 
Chechnya, is unacceptable and will trigger 
Western retaliation against Russian eco- 
nomic and political interests. While the U.S. 
should support the territorial integrity of 
the Russian Federation, the West should op- 
pose the brutal methods of the Russian mili- 
tary in handling internal dissent, such as in 
Chechnya. The Clinton administration 
should cease issuing declarations of support 
for Russia’s actions in Chechnya and boost 
OSCE efforts to resolve the Chechen crisis 
peacefully. A high profile OSCE mission to 
Chechnya and Russia, followed by a medi- 
ation effort, is in order. 

Maintain Dialog with Moscow over NATO 
Expansion. The U.S. should maintain a con- 
stant dialog with Russia on this topic, point- 
ing out possibilities for Russian-NATO co- 
operation and stressing that NATO is not a 
threat to Russian security. While NATO en- 
largement will occur, Russian participation 
in the Partnership for Peace and the dia- 
logue with Brussels should be expanded si- 
multaneously. A secure Western border is in 
the interests of Russia, Belorus and other 
Eastern European countries. 

Oppose Russian moves, such as sale of nu- 
clear reactors to Iran, that threaten inter- 
national security and the interests of U.S. 
allies in Eurasia. The U.S. should take all 
the steps at its disposal to prevent Iran, Iraq 
and other rogue states from gaining nuclear 
and chemical weapons capabilities. For ex- 
ample, voluntary export controls, similar to 
the COCOM regime during the Cold War, on 
technology sales to these countries should be 
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put in place. Pressure should be applied 
against the governments arming rogue 
states, up to and including the imposition of 
selective economic sanctions. At the same 
time, other options, such as an increase in 
Russian uranium sales and civilian space 
launches, should be explored with Moscow, 
that may bring about a voluntary cancella- 
tion of the reactor deal. The U.S. should also 
cooperate with pro-Western circles in Tur- 
key and Azerbaijan to promote democracy 
and oppose radical Islam in Eurasia. 

Assist Russia and other NIS countries in 
fighting against organized crime and corrup- 
tion. This can include help with writing com- 
prehensive criminal and criminal procedure 
codes. Some of the old Soviet legislation 
lacks important legal concepts, such as con- 
spiracy to commit a crime. In addition, U.S. 
law enforcement agencies should cooperate, 
to the degree possible, with trustworthy and 
reliable law enforcement personnel in the 
East. In particular, they can assist in devel- 
oping a witness relocation program. They 
should strive to track and penetrate Russian 
and NIS criminal rings dealing in weapons of 
mass destruction and narcotics. American 
law enforcement agencies should monitor 
East-West financial transactions more close- 
ly. Deposits that originate in the NIS should 
be carefully screened and the legitimacy of 
earnings established. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 

Why should we provide aid to Russia? 

The window of opportunity for the West in 
Russia may be closing. While there is still 
time, we should provide aid that strengthens 
free markets and free minds. Communism 
destroyed both of these for seventy years. 
Many Russians still want to learn about de- 
mocracy and capitalism, and we should pro- 
vide them with a fighting chance before it is 
too late. 

What if hard-liners take Yeltsin’s place? 

We should act now to strengthen relations 
with all countries in the region, which will 
be under even more threat than the West if 
hardliners come to power in Moscow. We 
should expand NATO to include Poland, the 
Czech republic and Hungary, and prevent any 
U.S. or international assistance to an ag- 
gressive, anti-American or anti-Western gov- 
ernment in Moscow, should one emerge. We 
should still maintain a dialogue with Mos- 
cow, explaining what we will see as unac- 
ceptable policies and clarifying what price 
Russia may pay if red lines" are crossed. 
Eventually, if the need arises, we may need 
to plan for military contingencies. 

Doesn't NATO expansion endanger Russia? 

No, it does not. NATO enlargement is 
aimed at creating a zone of stability and se- 
curity in Eastern and Central Europe, and to 
hasten the integration of the Czech Republic, 
Poland and Hungary into the West. NATO 
expansion is also aimed at preventing com- 
petition between Germany and Russia in the 
area which triggered the two world wars. 
NATO is a defensive alliance, and its posture 
in Central Europe should remain defensive. 

Why shouldn’t we be more cooperative 
with Russia? After all, the cold war is over; 
Russia is a democracy and a great power, 
too. Why shouldn’t we allow Moscow a great- 
er role in policing unstable regions, such as 
the Caucasus or Central Asia? 
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We can cooperate with those in Russia who 
are interested in building a market economy 
and democratic polity. Democracy is still 
struggling for survival in Russia. More time 
needs to pass before we are sure that it is 
there to stay. As for Russia's role in the re- 
gion, it will always be considerable due to 
Russia’s sheer size and economic, political 
and cultural weight. However, there are 
forces in Russia that dream of re-establish- 
ing the Soviet Union or the Russian Empire. 
These circles are anti-Western and anti- 
American. They cannot be ignored. We 
should oppose Russia’s heavy-handed inter- 
ference into the affairs of its neighbors and 
attempts to violate their sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. 

In view of Chechnya, what should the U.S. 
do to prevent Russia from invading its neigh- 
bors? 

We should boost our relations with 
Ukraine, the Baltic States, and countries in 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. There are as 
many people there as there are in Russia. We 
should draw lines in the sand" and stick to 
them. For example, we should tell Moscow 
that we will block all IMF and World Bank 
assistance if an NIS country is invaded. We 
should clarify to Russia that the U.S. will 
lead the international diplomatic campaign 
to restore the independence of a violated 
country. If Russia crosses these lines, we 
should consider imposing restrictions on ex- 
changes and economic and trade sanctions 
against Russia. We should also demand from 
Moscow that the war in Chechnya stop. 

What about organized crime in Russia? 

There is wide-spread crime and corruption 
in Russia. Crime undermines reforms. People 
mistakenly think that the cause of crime is 
free market capitalism, but this is, of course, 
not true. Crime is rampant because there is 
no rule of law in Russia. Moreover, real de- 
mocracy barely exists there, and the country 
still has a long way to go before a free mar- 
ket system is fully established. 

Is Russian organized crime a threat to U.S. 
and Western security? 

Yes, it is, because Russian criminals are 
very sophisticated, well-educated, and well- 
connected world-wide. They often boast ad- 
vanced college degrees, KGB and special 
forces training. There is great potential dan- 
ger in the merger of former communist, KGB 
and criminal elements in that part of the 
world. In particular, access of organized 
criminals to weapons of mass destruction 
and technology to produce those makes this 
threat particularly acute. 

How can we stop the Russian “mafia?” 

The Russian government will have to deal 
with its own criminal organizations one day, 
but many in the current Russian govern- 
ment, including law enforcement officials, 
are themselves corrupt. Until such time as 
NIS governments are able to effectively com- 
bat criminal organizations, the West has to 
apprehend and prosecute criminals from Rus- 
sia and the NIS affecting its interests. 

Are all people from the former Soviet 
Union criminals? 

No, because many of them travel for legiti- 
mate business, education and tourism pur- 
poses. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
[Mr. THURMOND]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Dr. Lloyd John 
Ogilvie, offered the following prayer: 

Dear God, we respond to Your invita- 
tion to enjoy these moments of con- 
versation with You. We praise You for 
who You are: our creator, sustainer, 
loving heavenly Father. It is awesome 
to us that You have chosen, called, and 
commissioned us to be Your blessed 
people. Forgive us when we resist the 
greatness You desire for us and forget 
to ask for Your guidance. We thank 
You for the times we did trust You and 
did receive Your blessings of wisdom, 
strength, and determination. You have 
called us to be intercessors by placing 
in Your capable hands the problems of 
people around us. Now hear our longing 
to know and do Your will in the crucial 
matters before us. There is so much on 
which we do agree; show us how to 
come to creative compromise in issues 
on which we do not agree. Give us clear 
heads and trusting hearts. May we earn 
a new confidence from the American 
people by the way we press on expedi- 
tiously and with excellence. Now we 
commit ourselves anew to You. We re- 
order our priorities. Deliberately we 
put behind us self-serving manipula- 
tion and put before us our patriotic 
motivation. With confidence we thank 
You in advance for Your guidance 
today. In Your all-powerful name. 
Amen. 


—— 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
able acting majority leader, Senator 
LOTT, is recognized. 

SCHEDULE 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, today 
there will be a period for morning busi- 
ness until the hour of 1 p.m., with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak for up to 10 
minutes each except for the following: 
Senator DOMENICI for up to 20 minutes 
and Senator MURKOWSKI for up to 15 
minutes. 

Following morning business, it is 
hoped that it would be possible to pro- 
ceed to the legislation which will ex- 
tend the authority for the special com- 
mittee to investigate Whitewater. 
Rollcall votes, therefore, are possible 
during today's session, and the Senate 
may be asked to consider any other 
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legislative items that can be cleared 
for action. 

Senators also should be reminded 
that a second cloture motion was filed 
yesterday on the D.C. appropriations 
conference report. Therefore, that clo- 
ture vote will occur during Thursday's 
session of the Senate, after the leaders 
have consulted and agreed upon a time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THOMAS). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


—— 
RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the leadership time 
is reserved. 

——— 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be à 
period for the transaction of morning 
business until 1l p.m., with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for 10 min- 
utes each, with the following excep- 
tions: The Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. DoMENICI] for 20 minutes; the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI] for 
15 minutes. 

The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. DOMENICI and 
Mr. DORGAN pertaining to the submis- 
sion of Senate Resolution 226 are lo- 
cated in today's RECORD under Sub- 
mission of Concurrent and Senate Res- 
olutions.’’) 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor and suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ASHCROFT). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRY 
SHOULD PROVIDE QUALITY PRO- 
GRAMMING 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it has been 
nearly 9 months since I made a speech 


in Hollywood suggesting that our en- 
tertainment industry has a responsibil- 
ity to look beyond the bottom line and 
to not pollute our culture and our chil- 
dren. 

That speech ignited a national dis- 
cussion—a discussion which has contin- 
ued to this day. 

This discussion will take what I hope 
will be an important step tomorrow, 
when a delegation of entertainment in- 
dustry leaders will meet with the con- 
gressional Republican leadership here 
at the Capitol, and then with President 
Clinton at the White House. 

It is reported that the industry lead- 
ers will use these meetings to inform 
us of their decision to voluntarily cre- 
ate a rating system for television pro- 
grams. 

I certainly hope these reports are 
true, and that the meetings are not 
just publicity stunts for all involved. 

While previous commitments will 
prevent me from attending tomorrow's 
meeting, I did want to take a moment 
to add a few thoughts to the discussion. 

First, I wish to congratulate the en- 
tertainment industry leaders for their 
decision. Every parent knows that 
some television programming goes over 
the line—way over the line—of de- 
cency. 

And I believe à voluntary rating Sys- 
tem, if honestly implemented, will help 
parents in making informed decisions 
about what programs their children 
should and should not watch. 

Second, let me urge the entertain- 
ment industry not to spend too much 
time patting themselves on the back. 

It is one thing to produce programs 
that children should not watch, and to 
inform parents of the content of those 


programs. 

But it is another thing entirely to 
produce programs that parents are 
proud to let their children watch. 

That is an important distinction I 
hope Hollywood understands, and one 
they can respond to only by producing 
quality, family friendly programming. 

Third, let me emphasize that if à ra 
ing system is to work, then it must be 
designed and implemented without any 
Government meddling or interference. 

While I have taken Hollywood to 
task, I have also made clear that the 
answer is good corporate citizenship, 
and not Government censorship. 

If the era of big Government is truly 
over, then the President, the Congress, 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission cannot be in the business of re- 
viewing and rating television pro- 
grams. 


6 This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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Finally, I believe it is very worth- 
while to note that the industry's deci- 
sion to voluntarily rate television pro- 
grams is proof that the voice of con- 
cerned Americans is being heard. 

We learned that when outraged citi- 
zens forced the Calvin Klein Co. to 
withdraw ads that were nothing more 
than child pornography, and we learn 
it each time a movie that assaults our 
values sinks at the box office. 

The bottom line is that shame does 
work, and it will continue to work, as 
long as concerned Americans speak 
out. 

And I am just one of countless con- 
cerned Americans who intend to con- 
tinue to speak out for decency, for ci- 
vility, and for the future of our chil- 
dren. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


—— 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—D.C. APPROPRIATIONS 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the vote on invok- 
ing cloture on the D.C. appropriations 
conference report occur at 12:30 on 
Thursday, February 29, with the man- 
datory quorum being waived; further, 
that the time from 12 to 12:30 be equal- 
ly divided in the usual form for debate 
on the motion to invoke cloture on the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

MURKOWSKI addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair, 
and I thank the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 15 minutes. 


FULLEST ACCOUNTING—VIETNAM, 
WHY NOT NORTH KOREA, TOO 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
the Members what I honestly feel is an 
overlooked issue relative to one of the 
highest responsibilities that our Gov- 
ernment has, and that is the full ac- 
countability of those armed services 
personnel who have been lost in action. 

We have always demanded the fullest 
possible accounting in Vietnam for 
those listed as missing-in-action, and 
the question that I pose today is, why 
not North Korea as well? 

The fate of more than 8,100 American 
servicemen from the Korean war re- 
mains unresolved. At least 5,433 of 
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these were lost north of the 38th par- 
allel. In Vietnam, by contrast, the 
number of unresolved cases is 2,168, and 
Vietnam has cooperated in 39 joint 
field activities. 

I have a small chart here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that shows the unaccounted for 
in our foreign wars. Beginning in World 
War I, we have 1,648 unaccounted for; 
World War II, 78,794; Korea, 8,177, and 
Vietnam, 2,168. As I have said, out of 
the 8,177, 5,433 were lost north of the 
38th parallel. 

One can see that public opinion has 
prevailed in demanding a full account- 
ing in Vietnam, and while we must 
maintain our commitment for account- 
ability of all Americans who are lost, 
clearly, we have made significant 
progress in Vietnam as a consequence 
of a commitment and dedication to do 
so. So it seems strange that we would 
still have in North Korea a significant 
number of servicemen whose fates are 
unknown. 

The United States Government re- 
cently announced plans to contribute 
$2 million, through U.N. agencies, to 
relieve starvation in North Korea, cer- 
tainly a worthy cause. The donation 
was consistent with other instances 
where the United States seeks to re- 
lieve human suffering despite disagree- 
ments with various governments in the 
receiving country. 

But what is inconsistent with United 
States policy is our failure to ensure 
that the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea addresses the humanitarian 
issue which is of great concern to the 
American people: the resolution of the 
fate of servicemen missing in action 
since the end of the Korean war, those 
lying north of the 38th parallel. 

Relations between the United States 
and Vietnam—I give you this back- 
ground as a reference—our relations 
with Vietnam did not begin to thaw 
until the Government of Vietnam 
agreed to joint field operations with 
United States military personnel to 
search for missing servicemen in Viet- 
nam. We knew the general areas where 
conflicts had occurred or where air- 
craft had gone down. The pace and 
scope of normalization was commensu- 
rate with Vietnam’s cooperation on the 
MIA issue and other humanitarian con- 
cerns. 

In virtually every discussion that our 
Government had with their Vietnamese 
counterparts, the MIA issue was para- 
mount. I know that on the numerous 
occasions that I visited Vietnam, that 
was the one message we sent loudly 
and clearly: You have to cooperate 
with us on the MIA issue; you have to 
allow us to bring in our personnel in 
the joint task force teams; and you 
have to cooperate with us for a full ac- 
countability, otherwise our relation- 
ship will not go any further. 

So the Vietnamese received clear sig- 
nals that progress and normalization of 
relations with the United States would 
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come only after significant progress 
was made on the MIA issue. 

In contrast to our Vietnam policy, 
United States policy toward North 
Korea seems to lack this same focus 
with no explanation. The recent an- 
nouncement regarding food aid for 
North Korea did not mention our inter- 
ests in the MIA issue. There was no ex- 
planation as to why. 

The agreed framework between the 
United States and the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea does not talk 
about cooperation on MIA’s, even 
though the framework commits the 
United States to give the North Kore- 
ans free oil and to supply two highly 
advanced light water reactors, a total 
package that exceeds $5 billion, $4 bil- 
lion alone for the reactors and some 
$500 million for the oil, not counting 
potential future aid for a grid system 
to distribute the power that the reac- 
tors will produce. North Korea simply 
does not have the transmission capabil- 
ity to handle the new reactors, so we 
can expect to be asked for approxi- 
mately another billion dollars so that 
the power can go out and be distributed 
throughout the countryside. 

The agreed framework also envisions 
that the United States would lift its 
trade restrictions and normalize rela- 
tions, regardless of, evidently, any 
movement on the MIA issue. The most 
obvious difference between Vietnam 
and North Korea is North Korea’s nu- 
clear program; the United States has 
an overriding national security inter- 
est in stopping the North Korean nu- 
clear program. Nevertheless, I do not 
believe that we should have ignored the 
MIA issue. That is why I have intro- 
duced Senate bill 1293, legislation that 
would prevent establishing full diplo- 
matic relations or lifting the trade em- 
bargo until the North Koreans have 
agreed to joint field operations. 

I recently had an opportunity to sit 
down with our dedicated armed serv- 
ices personnel in Hawaii, who are re- 
sponsible for negotiating with the 
North Koreans on the issue. These are 
the people that actually negotiate rel- 
ative to Americans missing in action. 
These are the people that identify the 
remains. They are very dedicated and 
knowledgeable people, doing a tremen- 
dous service for our country. It was 
clear from that briefing that joint field 
operations would have a high prob- 
ability of success because, unlike in 
Vietnam, the United States has con- 
crete evidence of the sites of mass U.N. 
burial grounds and prisoners of war 
camps located in North Korea. But 
United States personnel have had no 
access to those North Korean sites. The 
only thing preventing our personnel 
from going in and making these identi- 
fications is the Government of North 
Korea. 

The North Koreans have been unilat- 
erally turning over some limited re- 
mains. Unfortunately, the North Kore- 
ans, without training in the proper 
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handling of remains, have turned over 
excavated remains that have not been 
properly handled, that have been 
mixed, making identification vastly 
more difficult, if in some cases not im- 
possible. Of the 208 sets of remains that 
have been turned over since 1990, unfor- 
tunately, only 5 sets have been identi- 
fied. 

Despite the United States aid flowing 
to North Korea, the Koreans have re- 
peatedly attempted to link progress on 
the remains issue to separate com- 
pensation. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they expect repayment above and 
beyond their out-of-pocket costs. These 
amounts of money seem far in excess of 
the reimbursement costs for recovery, 
storage, and transportation of remains. 

The U.S. Government must stand by 
its policy not to buy remains. This 
would degrade the honor of those who 
died in combat on behalf of our coun- 
try. Instead, the United States has of- 
fered to reimburse the North Koreans 
for reasonable expenses, as we have 
done in Southeast Asia over the last 
couple of decades. Talks to move the 
MIA remains and the reparation issue 
seem stalled at this moment. We have 
reason to believe that the progress is 
not what it should be relative to our 
ability to go into North Korea, to the 
sites where we know we are likely to 
find remains. 

Now, the United States has been 
careful not to link the nuclear issue 
with other policy concerns in North 
Korea. But it is not unreasonable for 
the United States to consider North 
Korea’s behavior on other issues, such 
as the MIA issue, when considering 
whether to provide humanitarian as- 
sistance to this isolated, closed nation. 

I was over in Pyongyang last year 
and can say that, clearly, this is a 
country that is probably as isolated as 
any country on Earth. As a con- 
sequence, our inability to develop a di- 
alog, other than that which was neces- 
sitated after the conversations con- 
cerning their efforts to develop a nu- 
clear capability, has brought this 
whole picture into focus. But the bot- 
tom line is that in our negotiations we 
should demand that we have access so 
that we can address our responsibility 
and ask for the fullest possible ac- 
counting for those missing, those 5,433 
that we believe are still unidentified in 
North Korea, for the families of those 
airmen still missing more than 40 years 
after the end of the conflict. There is 
no more humane action that North 
Korea could take than to let Ameri- 
cans have sufficient access to try to re- 
solve as many cases as possible. 

Mr. President, we have demanded the 
fullest accountability from the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam on the MIA issue, and 
we should demand the same of the Gov- 
ernment of North Korea. 

I urge my colleagues to reflect on the 
merits of the legislation I have offered, 
Senate bill 1293, that would prevent es- 
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tablishing full diplomatic relations or 
lifting the current trade embargo until 
the DPRK, the Government of North 
Korea, has agreed to joint field oper- 
ations that would allow us to have ac- 
cess to those sites where we believe we 
can identify and find remains. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE BAD DEBT BOXSCORE 


e Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, a lot of 
folks don’t have the slightest idea 
about the enormity of the Federal 
debt. Ever so often, I ask groups of 
friends, how many millions of dollars 
are there in a trillion? They think 
about it, voice some estimates, most of 
them wrong. 

One thing they do know is that it was 
the U.S. Congress that ran up the enor- 
mous Federal debt that is now over $5 
trillion. To be exact, as of the close of 
business Tuesday, February 27, the 
total Federal debt—down to the 
penny—stood at  $5,016,697,045,327.39. 
Another sad statistic is that on a per 
capita basis, every man, woman, and 
child in America now owes $19,041.81. 


DEREK J. VANDER SCHAAF: A 
MODEL PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
come to the floor today to honor a Fed- 
eral bureaucrat. 

Now I know that Republicans, myself 
included, have been bashing bureau- 
crats lately—mostly with good reason. 

Most bureaucrats could care less 
about the taxpayers. They have forgot- 
ten who they serve and who owns the 
money. 

Well, I would like to talk about a dif- 
ferent kind of bureaucrat. This one is 
the exception. He is unique. He is a 
model civil servant. He cares about the 
taxpayers. 

His name is Mr. Derek J. Vander 
Schaaf. 

We know him affectionately as 
Derek. 

Derek was born and raised in a small 
farm town in northwest Iowa—the 
town of Hull. 

Hull is where his Dutch parents 
taught him to be so thrifty, to skimp, 
to penny-pinch, to be honest and work 
hard. 

Mr. President, that’s what Derek is 
all about: being honest and fair, work- 
ing hard, and saving a penny here and 
a penny there. But zero tolerance for 
waste. His Motto is: There shall be no 
waste, period. 

This is Derek to a T.“ This is what 
made him dedicate his life to control- 
ling waste at the Pentagon. 

This is what led him into the Office 
of the Inspector General. 

Today, Derek is the Deputy Inspector 
General at the Department of Defense 
(DOD). He has occupied that position 
since it was created in December 1981. 

After 33 years of dedicated service, 
Derek is leaving the government. 
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He is retiring in March. 

Derek first earned a reputation as a 
junior junk yard dog back in the 1970's 
as a staff member over on the House 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. 

He was known for doing his home- 
work. 

But he was best known for plowing 
through mountains of DOD audit re- 
ports. 

Now, Mr. President, nobody else in 
the whole world paid much attention 
to those reports—even though they 
were produced at great expense and 
contained some beautiful little nug- 
gets. 

DOD audit reports are hard to read. 
You have to read and re-read them 10 
times or more before you can begin to 
understand what they say. 

Well Derek made a living reading 
and acting on those reports over in the 
House. 

He would turn the nuggets into sav- 
ings. 

He would find a way to save a penny 
here and a penny there. 

Pretty soon Derek was helping to 
save big bucks—billions of dollars, I 
am sure. 

Derek's junk yard operation over in 
the House used to drive the Pentagon 
brass absolutely nuts. 

The generals and admirals used to 
parade in and out of his office, trying 
to correct his thinking." 

Even an occasional blow with a ball- 
peen hammer didn't help much. 

Derek was never affected by all the 
high-level attention. He just went 
about his business like a real profes- 
sional. 

Derek's beefs with the Pentagon al- 
ways rested on firm ground. 

He would skewer the brass with their 
own reports. 

It was very hard for the brass to 
avoid getting nicked once Derek zeroed 
in on a problem. 

The only thing that saved them was 
a full-court press lobbying effort with 
the Committee’s members. 

The end-run lobbying maneuver 
didn’t faze Derek one bit. 

He just read more audit reports and 
made more cuts. He stayed way ahead 
of the DOD posse and all the tinhorn 
deputies. 

He just kept right on trucking—sav- 
ing a penny here and a penny there. 

When the DOD IG opened shop in 
1981, Mr. Joe Sherick was put in 
charge. Joe Sherick was the original 
junk yard dog. He picked Derek to be 
his deputy dog. 

Derek was the perfect choice. He had 
been a foot soldier in the war against 
Pentagon waste for 10 years. He had 
proven his mettle in combat, so to 
speak. 

Derek was ready to begin leading the 
war on military waste. He was ready to 
go out on the point.“ 

As one of the defense reformers" in 
Congress, I often turned to Derek for 
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help when we uncovered problems at 
the Pentagon. 

We usually turned to Derek in the 
heat of battle. 

We usually turned to him after get- 
ting stonewalled by the big wheels over 
at the Defense Department. 

So right off the bat, we put Derek in 
the hot seat. 

We asked him to investigate. We 
asked him to document and verify. 

We asked him to tell us what really 
happened. We asked him for the truth. 

Mr. President, I wish I knew how 
many times Mr. Vander Schaaf's name 
has been used right here on the Senate 
floor to prove a very important point. 

I have done it myself many times. 

But my opponents have done it too. 
They have also used his work—in many 
instances to hammer me—and to ham- 
mer me with great success. 

That is one of the reasons I admire 
Derek so much. 

He does not always do what we want 
him to do. 

At times, we have felt anger, frustra- 
tion, and even disappointment over his 
work. 

We have even accused him of white- 
washing. But that is fine. That is the 
way it should be. 

He runs an independent operation. 

Derek is his own man. He lets the 
chips fall where they may. 

When he looks at the evidence, he 
first searches for the truth. 

But he also thinks about protecting 
the interests of the taxpayers. 

He thinks about the needs of the men 
and women serving in the Armed 
Forces. 

He thinks about what is right. 

And, he thinks about how to succeed 
without getting knocked off by the 
brass. And that is no small feat. 

Derek is à tight-rope artist. 

He does a balancing act on the high 
wire. 

He has made the trip across the high 
wire many times without hestitation. 
He never wavered and never took a fall. 

Mr. President, Derek is a model civil 
servant. He is honest. He is tough but 
always fair. He knows his stuff. He 
dedicated his life to protecting the tax- 
payer's money. 

Mr. President, if his parents were 
alive today, they would be proud of 
Derek's service to the people. But they 
would not make a big fuss about it. 

They would know that he was no 
more and no less than what they ex- 
pected him to be. 

Mr. President, Derek has always set 
a good example—an example of excel- 
lence. 

Derek is a leader. He is a man of 
courage. He is a man of integrity, and 
the people will miss him. 

Mr. President, I wish him good luck 
and Godspeed. 

And I pray that there is someone just 
as good ready to take over. 

Mr. INHOFE addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 


THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE DE- 
FENSE AGAINST BALLISTIC MIS- 
SILE ATTACK 


Mr. INHOFE. Mr. President, I am 
speaking today, once again, about the 
urgent priority we have to develop and 
deploy adequate defenses against a bal- 
listic missile attack. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee and Intelligence Commit- 
tee, I feel it is my duty to call relevant 
aspects of this issue to the attention of 
my colleagues and the American peo- 
ple. 

This month, we are marking the 5- 
year anniversary of the gulf war. While 
the war was, in many respects, a great 
triumph, there are certainly many les- 
sons that we should learn from that 
war. One of these lessons is that future 
conflicts will, very likely, include at- 
tacks on American forces by ballistic 
missiles. It is our obligation to our 
troops—not to mention the American 
people, generally—to do all we can to 
prepare for this reality. 

Five years ago this past Sunday, a 
primitive Iraqi Scud missile carrying a 
conventional explosive warhead 
slammed into a barracks housing 
American troops in Saudi Arabia, and 
28 Americans were killed, 98 Americans 
were injured. It was the single largest 
loss of lives during that war. 

In recalling this event the other day, 
the Washington Post Style section re- 
counted the horror of how these brave 
young Americans, well behind the front 
lines, were coldbloodedly attacked and 
murdered without warning. As the Post 
described it: 

It was simply a freak of war. No ground 
was gained, none was defended, no tactical 
purpose was served, people were assassinated 
in their beds as they dozed or lounged or 
clowned with buddies. They were in a con- 
verted warehouse in the suburbs of Saudi 
Arabia, 200 miles behind the front line, in a 
neighborhood that included a supermarket, a 
hotel, and other buildings. The war was 
winding down. Two days after the attack, it 
would be over. 

I was particularly struck by the 
Post’s description of the victims of this 
incident as the forgotten fatalities of 
the Persian Gulf war." 

Now, it is understandable that a lot 
of the American people did not see this 
happening because, understandably, 
the television crews were up there in 
the front lines, and they were filming 
the last 2 days of this war. Nonetheless, 
it happened. I think there are a lot of 
people who think that perhaps it would 
go unnoticed. But I am here to remind 
my colleagues that, as policymakers 
and overseers of our national defense 
preparedness, we cannot and will not 
ever forget what happened in this inci- 
dent. This was an unprovoked, cow- 
ardly, and feeble ballistic missile at- 
tack that gives us a glimpse of the fu- 
ture. 
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My concern is that, with a lot of peo- 
ple not having known and remembered 
that this happened, these 28 Americans 
will have died in vain. On the other 
hand, if this can be very visibly laid 
out in front of the American people— 
and I do applaud the Washington Post 
for bringing this to public attention 
this week—then perhaps this can be 
used to get a very meaningful, sophisti- 
cated, theater missile defense in place 
as everyone in Congress has asked the 
President to do. 

Ballistic missiles are fast becoming 
the weapons of first choice of those 
who seek to harm to American inter- 
ests abroad. We know, and our intel- 
ligence confirms now, that 25 nations 
have ballistic missiles of different de- 
grees of technology, but the capability 
is there. Keep in mind, the one that 
murdered 28 Americans was a very 
primitive Scud missile. These 25 na- 
tions all have missiles that are more 
sophisticated than that. 

Now, to illustrate this directly, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to re- 
cent news reports concerning commu- 
nications between the United States 
commander in Korea, General Luck, 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Shalikashvili. In this as- 
tonishing exchange, General Luck’s ur- 
gent request for advanced missile de- 
fenses to protect his troops was re- 
jected. General Luck and his forces are 
on the front lines facing an increas- 
ingly hostile and menacing adversary 
in North Korea. According to the 
Washington Times, General Luck 
warned in December that the threat to 
United States forces from North Ko- 
rean missiles is growing and advance 
theater missile defenses were needed as 
soon as possible. 

Specifically, General Luck requested 
that the development of our most capa- 
ble ground-based theater missile de- 
fense system, the THAAD system, the 
theater high altitude area defense, be 
accelerated to facilitate rapid deploy- 
ment to Korea of at least 2 THAAD 
batteries including up to 18 launchers. 
Such a system would have the poten- 
tial to provide some adequate protec- 
tion for our forces in the entire Korean 
theater. In other words, this is the very 
minimum that General Luck says we 
have to have to protect the lives of our 
Americans in South Korea. We have 
37,000 Americans in South Korea. The 
report states that General Luck's 
urgent request for THAAD batteries 
was rejected. Instead, General 
Shalikashvili reportedly informed him 
that THAAD development would actu- 
ally be further delayed by a period of 3 
to 5 years so that limited funds could 
be diverted to smaller and less capable 
missile defense systems such as the Pa- 
triot PAC 3 system and to what was 
called critically underfunded areas of 
recapitalization. 

Mr. President, I find this story to be 
absolutely incredible. The Congress has 
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been wringing its hands all year to ac- 
celerate the vital missile defense pro- 
grams, especially advanced theater 
missile defense programs, to help com- 
manders like General Luck. We have 
just passed, and the President has 
signed, a Defense authorization bill 
which expressly calls for more funding 
and more priority to such theater mis- 
sile defense systems such as THAAD 
and the Navy Upper Tier. 

We are not talking about a national 
defense system. That is very controver- 
sial. I have stood on this floor over the 
past year and talked, collectively, 
many, many hours about a national 
missile defense system. We are not 
talking about that, Mr. President. We 
are talking about a theater missile de- 
fense system to protect our troops who 
are currently over in places like South 
Korea from missile attack. At the very 
least, the threat we face is from mis- 
siles that are using what we consider 
right now to be very primitive tech- 
nology, such as the Scud missile. 

While I have been trying to carry on 
the debate on the national missile de- 
fense system—I am very much con- 
cerned about it—we have been losing 
the battle with the administration. 
They are convinced that we will have 
to adhere to the ABM Treaty. The 
ABM Treaty was put together in 1972, 
not by a Democratic administration 
but by a Republican administration. 
That was President Nixon. 

Henry Kissinger felt at that time it 
was in the best interests of the United 
States of America to have a program of 
what was referred to as mutual as- 
sured destruction." That is a program 
that would say there are two super- 
powers in the world. We have U.S.S.R. 
and we have America. If we agree not 
to defend ourselves, then, in theory, if 
one would fire a missile at the other 
superpower, that superpower would fire 
one back at us, everyone would die and 
everything would be fine. That was our 
strategy at that time. I did not agree 
with President Nixon and Mr. Kissinger 
at that time. At least it made sense be- 
cause at that time we had two super- 
powers. 

We are not talking about that now. 
We are not talking about a national 
missile defense system. What we are 
talking about is a theater missile de- 
fense system, and I think that America 
needs to know that General Luck in 
South Korea made the request to con- 
tinue the technology advancements so 
that we would have somewhat of a so- 
phisticated system just to protect 
those people. 

These field commanders know what 
they are talking about, Mr. President. 
They are not like we are here, talking 
in theory and debating on these things 
in the abstract. They are on the ground 
facing the threat that exists. I remind 
my colleagues that the last time the 
Clinton administration turned down a 
field commander’s similar request for 
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needed equipment was in Somalia in 
1993, and it cost 18 American lives. All 
they asked for was armored vehicles. 
For some reason, we felt that was not 
what they needed. But, in retrospect, 
we now we know the field commander 
was right, and Americans died. 

I urge General Shalikashvili, the 
Pentagon, and the policymakers in the 
Clinton administration to reconsider 
what is going on here. Our troops in 
the field are facing a threat. That 
threat is real. That threat is now. It 
has been 5 years since the devastating 
Scud missile attack in Saudi Arabia. 
We should have no illusions about what 
we are up against. We know what we 
have to do. We should do it and do it 
now. We have the technical know how. 

The only other thing we have that 
would stand in the way, deterring us 
from responding to the urgent needs of 
General Luck and other field com- 
manders, is the money. I have to say, 
Mr. President, I have said this many 
times before, I am very much disturbed 
over what is happening right now. We 
have an administration that is sending 
troops all throughout the world—So- 
malia, Rwanda, Haiti, Bosnia—on 
humanitarian missions. Then they 
come back to us for emergency 
supplementals that we give to them. 
That is all we need here, to come for an 
emergency supplemental and give Gen- 
eral Luck that which he needs to pro- 
tect 37,000 American soldiers. 

My fear is that people will think that 
we will forget those 28 Americans who 
lost their lives. The President may 
think we will forget, but he is wrong 
again. Now is the time to reverse that 
policy of delay in the Pentagon and 
continue the development of a sophisti- 
cated theater missile defense system, 
and do what is right. 

I notice my colleague from North Da- 
kota is on the floor. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I was 
thinking perhaps the Senator from 
Oklahoma was talking about the pro- 
posals for a national missile defense 
system. Since there is no Senate busi- 
ness pending, I thought it would be a 
good time to discuss the building of a 
$48 billion boondoggle called star wars, 
but you were not talking about that, 
and this is not the time for that discus- 
sion. 

Mr. INHOFE. I think this might be 
an appropriate time to have that dis- 
cussion because the Senator under- 
stands that I am talking here about 
theater missile defense, which we all 
agreed we needed when we voted in 
favor of the second go around on the 
DOD authorization bill. In addition, as 
I said, I believe we need to proceed 
with a national missile defense. 

Let me correct the Senator from 
North Dakota. It is not a $48 billion 
proposition. We already have a $40 bil- 
lion investment in the essential ele- 
ments a limited, but effective, national 
missile defense system. It would take 
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about 10 percent of that to make the 
upgrades necessary to make such a sys- 
tem work. For example, we have 22 
Aegis ships with launching capability 
floating today. That technology is 
here. It is paid for. All we need to do is 
upgrade it, giving it the capability to 
penetrate the upper tier so that if a 
missile does go forth from North 
Korea, Iran, Syria, Russia, China, or 
any place throughout the world, we 
could protect American lives. I think 
any time is an appropriate time to dis- 
cuss that. 

Mr. DORGAN. I understand the Sen- 
ator is talking about theater missile 
defense. We have had robust research 
and development funds for theater mis- 
sile defense. I have supported some of 
that. We have had robust research and 
development funds for national missile 
defense. I have supported some of that. 
What I do not support is this notion 
that we ought to, on an urgent basis, 
deploy in 1999 a national missile de- 
fense that has a star wars component, 
a space-based component, multiple 
sites around the country. If you wanted 
to waste the taxpayers’ money, that is 
an awfully good way to waste it. 

To those who advocate creating now 
this new star wars or national missile 
defense system, I would say that if this 
country were threatened by a rogue na- 
tion, Qadhafi from Libya, Saddam Hus- 
sein from Iraq, or any other rogue na- 
tion, we are far more likely to be 
threatened by a nuclear device stuck in 
the trunk of a rusty Yugo parked at 
the docks of New York City than one 
delivered by a sophisticated missile. Or 
it is far more likely we will be threat- 
ened from another country by a small 
glass vial, no bigger than my hand, full 
of deadly biological agents. 

I just think this notion of building an 
Astrodome over America—and it will 
cost $48 billion incidentally, for some- 
thing we do not need—I think we ought 
to think long and hard before we do 
that. 

Mr. INHOFE. Is the Senator aware 
that the Taepo Dong missile in North 
Korea, it is believed, will be able to 
reach the United States by the year 
2002, and actually can reach Alaska and 
Hawaii by the year 2000? I think that is 
something which the Senator would 
agree that our intelligence has indi- 
cated would be a threat to the United 
States in those time limits. 

We can talk about all these other 
things, these social areas in which to 
invest our money. But if we do not stay 
on line and finish what we have start- 
ed, what we have paid for, to develop a 
national missile defense system, I be- 
lieve we will regret it. I agree with Jim 
Woolsey—and certainly Jim Woolsey is 
not a Republican; he was the CIA Di- 
rector appointed by President Clin- 
ton—when he said our intelligence con- 
firms there are between 20 and 25 na- 
tions that currently have, or are in 
various stages of developing, weapons 
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of mass destruction, either chemical, 
biological, or nuclear, and are working 
on the missile means to deliver them. 

The Senator from North Dakota is 
fully aware that such technology is out 
there, and that many of those coun- 
tries who want to sell that technology 
may do so and we might not have any 
way of knowing what is going on. 

Mr. DORGAN. I would say to the Sen- 
ator, a much greater threat than an 
ICBM from North Korea is the likeli- 
hood that some rogue country will get 
a hold of an air-launched cruise missile 
from an air platform not too far off- 
shore, or a sea-launched cruise missile, 
or a ground-launched cruise missile. 
That would be a far more likely deliv- 
ery vehicle to get. The national missile 
defense system is not going to shoot 
down cruise missiles. 

In any event, we should debate this 
question of what is an adequate defense 
for this country, what are the threats, 
and what do we do to prepare to meet 
those threats. I do not disagree at all 
with the contention of the Senator 
that we should have such a debate. 

The difficulty I have is there seems 
to be a tendency for some to embrace 
the biggest, most expensive, and broad- 
est possible defense program to respond 
to a threat. There are many threats to 
this country, and I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma and others do a service 
when they raise on the floor of the Sen- 
ate a whole series of defense issues and 
do it in a thoughtful and persuasive 
way. It is also helpful for others of us 
who switch roles sometimes and say, 
“Wait a second, who are the big spend- 
ers now? Where are you going to get all 
this money?" 

We have had some experience with 
national missile defense. In North Da- 
kota, they built the only antiballistic 
missile program in the free world's his- 
tory. It was decommissioned 30 days 
after it was declared operational. I do 
not know how many billions of dollars 
went into that, but it was wasted be- 
cause the system was closed down. It 
was closed down within a month after 
it was declared operational. 

I am not suggesting that we should 
not invest in a lot of these issues. I 
supported investing $370 million in re- 
search and development on the na- 
tional missile defense system. But 
when the defense bill came to the floor, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma and 
others insisted on increasing that fund- 
ing by over 100-percent in this year's 
appropriation, I said. Wait a second, 
where are we going to get the money? 
Where on Earth are we going to get the 
money to increase the so-called star 
wars, as I call it, the national missile 
defense, as you call it, by over 100 per- 
cent in this year and demand it be de- 
ployed, early deployment, in 1999?" 

The Senator quoted some defense and 
intelligence folks he knows. The Sen- 
ator will recall that I held up on the 
floor of the Senate a chart showing let- 
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ters from the Secretary of Defense, 
who thought that funding increase was 
very unwise. He did not support a 100- 
percent increase for a star wars pro- 
gram, demanding early deployment in 
1999, and suggesting that we use mul- 
tiple sites on the ground and possibly 
systems in space. The Secretary of De- 
fense did not support that. He said that 
was not in this country’s interests. 

Mr. INHOFE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DORGAN. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. INHOFE. First of all, we have 
talked about this on the floor many, 
many times. A number of us who are on 
both the Intelligence Committee and 
on the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee believe that this threat is immi- 
nent and real. If our intelligence con- 
firms that we could be reached by a 
missile from North Korea within 6 
years of right now, this is something to 
be called to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. 

You might say, the big spenders, 
what are they spending this on? Yes, 
we were asking for more money to stay 
on course so we would have a defense 
system in place by the year 2000 or 2003. 

Mr. DORGAN. No, no, it was 1999. If I 
might reclaim my time, the Senator is 
mistaken. The legislation that came to 
the floor of the Senate demanded early 
deployment by 1999 of a national mis- 
sile defense system. The way to waste 
the taxpayers’ money is to—— 

Mr. INHOFE. But that bill, of course, 
was vetoed by the President. And the 
President, in his veto message, said we 
do not need a national missile defense 
system on the timeline we are talking 
about. He is talking about 15 years out 
in the future. 

I would ask the Senator, does he re- 
member what Saddam Hussein said 
during the Persian Gulf war, when he 
stated that if he could have waited an- 
other 5 years, he would have had the 
missile technology to reach the United 
States, and that he would not have 
hesitated to use it? I think there 
should be no hesitation to conclude 
that some of the madmen around the 
world like Saddam Hussein would act 
the same way. 

Then, only 3 weeks ago, in an article 
in the New York Times, references 
were made to statements from top Chi- 
nese officials concerning direct missile 
threats on Taiwan. They indicated that 
they could make such threats with lit- 
tle concern about how the Americans 
would react because, they said, the 
Americans are more concerned about 
protecting Los Angeles than they are 
&bout protecting Taipei. 

When you get top officials talking 
like that, you get a sense of what we 
will be facing in the future. Let us just 
assume for a minute that maybe you 
are wrong. Maybe the Senator, who is 
very knowledgeable, the Senator from 
North Dakota, might be wrong. What 
are the consequences? I come from 
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Oklahoma. In Oklahoma, just last 
April, we had the most devastating ter- 
rorist attack in the history of terror- 
ism in this country, in the Murrah Fed- 
eral Office Building in Oklahoma City. 
The bomb that went off was a l-ton 
bomb, the equivalent to 1 ton of TNT. 
The smallest nuclear warhead known 
right now is 1,000 times the devastation 
of that bomb. 

Mr. DORGAN. Let me reclaim my 
time on that point, because I think the 
Senator makes the point I am trying to 
make. Tragically, the terrorist attack 
in Oklahoma City was a fertilizer 
bomb. The tragic terrorist attack in 
Oklahoma City was with a fertilizer 
bomb in the back of a Ryder truck. Not 
even a very large one, but large enough 
to destroy that building and kill so 
many wonderful Oklahoma people and 
others. It just breaks your heart to see 
that happen. 

But my point is this. My point is, ter- 
rorism does not come, necessarily, as a 
warhead on an ICBM. 

Mr. INHOFE. I agree. 

Mr. DORGAN. Terrorism finds its 
form in dozens of different areas. The 
Japanese confronted a terrorist attack 
that could have been of such a night- 
mare quality that it would have been 
unheard of previously, with this deadly 
chemical agent which killed, trag- 
ically, a good many Japanese. The 
human toll of that attack in Tokyo 
could have actually been much worse 
than it was. Fortunately, certain cir- 
cumstances intervened. 

But my point is this. There are a lot 
of rogue nations out there. There are 
people with the capability to build a 
nuclear device. There are some with 
the ability to deliver the nuclear de- 
vice. You can deliver a small nuclear 
device in a suitcase these days. You 
can deliver it with an ICBM. You can 
put it on a cruise missile. You can 
drive it in a car. You can plant it ina 
truck. Or you can create a nonnuclear 
device, a deadly biological agent, in a 
very small bottle. There are dozens and 
dozens of ways to terrorize this coun- 


try. 

One thing that anybody out there 
ought to understand in this world is 
this. If a Saddam Hussein or if a rogue 
country decides to launch a nuclear at- 
tack on our country, they would be va- 
porized instantly. We have interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles with Mark 12 
warheads. The fact is, with our com- 
bined triad of nuclear power in the sea, 
nuclear power in the air, nuclear power 
on the land, anyone who harbors the 
thought of engineering that kind of at- 
tack on our country will understand 
that they will be gone from this Earth. 

That has been what for many years 
has prevented a nuclear attack on our 
country. The Senator makes the point 
that there are other ways to ensure our 
safety. We can essentially create a 
catcher’s mitt to catch ICBM’s that 
may be aimed at us. The catcher’s mitt 
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over America will not catch cruise mis- 
Siles. But it will not deal with the 
other elements of terror, including fer- 
tilizer bombs or deadly biological 
agents. 

The question is whether we should 
build this astrodome over America for 
roughly $48 billion. And it is not a case 
of spending 10 percent more because we 
already spent 90 percent. I should men- 
tion that the Director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimated in July 
1995 that the cost of a six-site ground- 
based national missile defense system 
would be $48 billion. You go down this 
road and I guarantee you that you will 
spend tens of billions of dollars. And at 
the end you will have not devised a sys- 
tem that gives you any more cause to 
sleep better at night than you did yes- 
terday. 

Mr. INHOFE. Up until that state- 
ment, I suggest to the Senator from 
North Dakota that we are almost in 
agreement on a couple of things. We 
need to do what we can to defend 
against terrorist attacks, whether it is 
fertilizers bombs in suitcases and any 
other way. But just because that is also 
a threat does not mean we should aban- 
don our national missile system be- 
cause that threat is there. The Senator 
talks about what our capabilities are 
today. The Senator talks about a 
dome. I am not talking about a dome. 
I think it is demeaning to the Amer- 
ican people to keep using over and over 
again the statement star wars." I 
know the President does that quite 
often. 

Mr. DORGAN. I reclaim my time. 
This is my time. The reason I use star 
wars" is because the proposal that the 
Senator and others pushed is a pro- 
posal that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I really 
came to the floor to speak for about 5 
minutes about an economic task force. 
I ask unanimous consent that I be al- 
lowed to speak for 7 additional min- 
utes, and for the next 2 minutes let us 
deal with this and let me give the 
statement I intend to on the economic 
task force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DORGAN. The bill the Senator 
supported last year included both mul- 
tiple sites on the ground and the possi- 
bility of space-based laser systems. 

Mr. INHOFE. We are talking right 
now about going into that position. We 
have something in space we are con- 
cerned about, and that is our satellite 
technology that warns us in advance 30 
minutes before it reaches the United 
States. If one should come from North 
Korea, that gives us adequate time. 
That technology is here now. Brilliant 
Eyes would tie into our ground-based 
radar and give us warning so we would 
be able to project and hit it. But we are 
not talking about that at this point. 
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We are talking about a bad missile that 
would reach the stratosphere. We have 
22 Aegis ships that we have a tremen- 
dous investment in, and I am sure the 
Senator maybe disagreed with the 
amount of money that we invested in 
that to begin with. But it is here. We 
were in this body at the time that deci- 
sion was made. They have now those 
out there floating. We want to get in 
the position that we can use that in- 
vestment by having maybe three ships 
on the east coast and three ships on the 
west coast to reach into the atmos- 
phere and hit missiles coming toward 
the United States. That is hardly an 
umbrella over the United States. But it 
is common sense—I still contend—that 
your figures are not accurate. And for 
approximately 10 percent more in in- 
vestment than we have already made 
we could have a system that would de- 
fend Americans against missile attack. 

Mr. DORGAN. I respect the Senator’s 
views. And he comes with great energy, 
as do many of his colleagues when we 
have this discussion on the floor. I will 
be here when it comes again this year 
on the Defense authorization bill. Iam 
not suggesting that we ought not be in- 
volved in these kinds of questions or 
issues. I could have supported a level of 
$370 million of R&D for a national mis- 
sile defense. I think that is a little 
high. But the fact is that was in the ad- 
ministration’s budget. We agreed with 
that. We disagreed with adding over 100 
percent to that, or increasing by 100 
percent. 

Interestingly enough, this comes at a 
time when the workhorse of our strate- 
gic defense are still effective. The B-52 
bomber, for example, is a wonderful 
airplane. It has lots of life left. 'The Air 
Force does not have enough money. So 
they are putting B-52's in storage. We 
are going to draw down that bomber 
force? Why? Because we do not have 
enough money to retain the bomber 
force. You can run 25 B-52's for I think 
5 years for the cost of one new B-2 
bomber, as I recall. 

The tradeoffs here are what I am 
talking about. I am not suggesting 
that we should not make good invest- 
ment to defend this country. I am say- 
ing let us make sure that what we are 
doing represents the right kind of 
tradeoffs in the things that are nec- 
essary for this country's defense in the 
future. 

Mr. INHOFE. I agree. I cannot think 
of anything more valuable when you 
are talking about tradeoffs than de- 
fending the lives of Americans. 

The reason I brought up the thing in 
Oklahoma City was I was there for the 
168 people who were killed, and many 
were dear friends of mine. The point 
there is that the smallest warhead 
known could kill 1,000 times that 
many. That is a real threat to Ameri- 


cans. 
Mr. DORGAN. I understood the point 
the Senator was making. I think all of 
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us in this Chamber understand the 
heartbreak and the sadness which was 
visited on Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
City and this entire country by that 
tragedy, by that senseless violence 
that happened. It maybe in a lot of 
ways reminds us all again of how frag- 
ile things are and how easy it is for 
someone deranged, or some group de- 
ranged, to want to visit great damage 
on a country, or a region, or a city, or 
a people. We need to be vigilant about 
that. But there are a whole range of 
threats. We need to consider the entire 
range. 

As always, I enjoyed the visit with 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, thank you for indulg- 
ing us and sitting and listening to this 
exchange. But you will] hear much of 
this exchange again when we have the 
Defense authorization bill on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, let me ask unanimous 
consent that I be allowed to speak for 
the next 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

—— 


TASK FORCE ON JOBS 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, we had 
this morning a task force that involved 
its work on the issue of jobs over in the 
Dirksen Building. 

I and Senator DASCHLE and Senator 
BINGAMAN from New Mexico, who is 
chairman of this task force, were a 
part of it. I wanted to point out some 
of what we are trying to do. 

This issue of Pat Buchanan moving 
around this country talking about jobs 
is not an accident. He understands 
what many of us understand—that the 
center pole of the tent for the eco- 
nomic debate in this country ought to 
be jobs. I happen to think Pat Bu- 
chanan has a few dark sides to his de- 
bate. I do not like some of the influ- 
ences which I see and some of the ref- 
erences. But the fact is on the issue of 
jobs, it seems to me, the voters of New 
Hampshire and others responded to the 
issue of jobs and economic opportunity. 
And it is something that we have been 
working on in our caucus under the 
leadership of JEFF BINGAMAN now for 
about a year. Today, we are unveiling a 
series of recommendations on the issue 
of creating jobs in our country. 

We have an interesting economy in 
America. America is still a strong 
country, and a wonderful place. Nobody 
wants to leave. People want to come 
here. We have some folks running for 
the Presidency who I think want to 
build à fence down there to keep people 
out of our country. What does that say 
about our country? It has a lot of prob- 
lems but it is also a wonderful place 
and a magnet where a lot of people 
want to come to. We have an economy, 
however, where economists measure 
economic progress by taking a look at 
car wrecks, heart attacks, and earth- 
quakes. There are economists down at 
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the Federal Reserve who are measuring 
economic strength by examining car 
accidents, heart attacks, and earth- 
quakes. Hurricane Hugo added one-half 
of 1 percent of GDP to this country be- 
cause this country measures its eco- 
nomic health by what it consumes and 
not what it produces. 

In the long run the question of 
whether this country has a strong, vi- 
brant, healthy economy will depend on 
how we produce, what we produce, and 
whether we have a strong manufactur- 
ing base. We have an economic system 
that has been redefined in our country 
in recent years by large international 
economic organizations. And they have 
redefined it by saying we choose to 
want to produce. Whether it is to 
produce and sell in established mar- 
kets, we choose to access 20-cent an 
hour labor, or $1 an hour labor, and sell 
the shoes, or the products from that 
labor, the shirts, the belts, the cars in 
Pittsburgh, or Tokyo, or Fargo, or 
Denver. The problem is that dis- 
connects. That is a global economic 
circumstance that we probably cannot 
change very much in the broader sense 
but that we address with respect to ad- 
ditional rules because it disconnects 
the income from the source of produc- 
tion from the consumers who are going 
to be consuming the benefits, or the 
fruits of production. 

The engine of progress in this coun- 
try,in my judgment, is how do we cre- 
ate new, good-paying jobs? When peo- 
ple sit at the dinner table at night and 
talk about their lives as a family, the 
only question that matters is, Are we 
increasing our standard of living?" 
And, regrettably for 60 percent of the 
American families, the answer is, ‘‘No. 
We are working harder." And over the 
last 20 years we are making less 
money, if you adjust it for inflation. 
There is no Government program, none 
that is as effective as a good job, or a 
substitute for a good job, that pays 
well. 

Now, the question is, Why are we los- 
ing manufacturing jobs? Why are jobs 
moving out of our country? Why are 
jobs going overseas? And what can we 
do about it? 

First, fair trade and fair competition. 
Our country ought not be ashamed ever 
to stand up and say we demand fair 
trade. We expect to compete, but we 
demand the competition be fair as well. 
When I was à kid walking to school, I 
knew every day that our country could 
win just by waking up; we were the big- 
gest, the strongest, the best, and we 
could win the economic contest with 
one hand tied behind our back. But 
times are different, and we cannot do 
that today. And we ought to insist that 
fair competition and fair trade be hall- 
marks of our economic circumstances 
in this country. 

Second, it seems to me we ought to 
change our Tax Code. I introduced 
some legislation, and I am introducing 
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more that says let us stop subsidizing 
movement of jobs overseas, this insid- 
ious, perverse provision in our Tax 
Code that says, if you close your plant 
here and move your jabs to a tax haven 
overseas, we will give you a little 
bonus. We will give you a tax break. 
We have already voted on that on the 
floor of the Senate, and I was unable to 
pass closing the tax break that says we 
will reward you if you move your jobs 
overseas. But guess what. You are 
going to get a chance on a dozen more 
occasions this year to vote on the same 
thing. We ought to shut down the tax 
breaks in our Tax Code that say to peo- 
ple: Move the jobs overseas and we will 
reward you. 

Third, we ought to provide some 
basic incentive to create jobs here, and 
I propose a 20 percent payroll tax cred- 
it for those who create new net jobs in 
this country. Let us shut off the incen- 
tive to move jobs overseas and create 
incentives to create new jobs in this 
country. 

I am not much interested in how 
many jobs exist in Japan or how many 
jobs exist in Germany or how many 
jobs exist in Mexico. I am interested in 
how many jobs exist in our country. 
This is an economic competition in 
which we are involved. It is a competi- 
tion with winners and losers. It is not 
a circumstance where everybody wins. 
It is a circumstance where, if the rules 
are unfair and the competition is not 
fair, there are winners and losers. We 
are losing our manufacturing base in 
this country, and we can do something 
about it, the quicker the better. The 
task force that was headed by JEFF 
BINGAMAN from New Mexico is a task 
force that makes serious and specific 
recommendations that will try to cre- 
ate the incentives to create new jobs in 
this country—not elsewhere; in this 
country—in the future. The currency of 
ideas that are represented by the rec- 
ommendations of that task force will 
be a set of ideas we will discuss over 
and over again in this Congress in 1996. 

It will not surprise anyone to under- 
stand the anxiety that exists in our 
country today. People are worried. 
They know that they are less secure in 
their jobs. You can work 20 years and 
be laid off without a blink by some en- 
terprises. Their jobs pay less adjusted 
for inflation than they did 20 years ago 
in many cases. So they are worried 
about fewer jobs, jobs that pay less, 
and jobs with less security, and they 
want something done about it that in- 
creases the standard of living in this 
country. 

Government cannot wave a wand to 
make that happen, but the rules and 
the debate about how you create good 
jobs and how you stop the hemorrhag- 
ing of jobs from our country moving 
overseas is a debate that we ought to 
have right here in the center of the 
Senate. 

We are going to have an Olympics in 
Atlanta in August, and everybody is 
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going to be rooting. We will root for all 
the wonderful athletes all around the 
world, but especially we will decide as 
Americans that those men and women 
wearing the red, white and blue are our 
team and we want them to do well. 
There is another competition that is 
not on the field of athletics. It is in the 
field of economics, worldwide economic 
competition to decide who wins and ad- 
vances with new jobs and better oppor- 
tunity and who suffers the turn-of-the- 
century British disease of long eco- 
nomic decline, who wins and who loses. 

Frankly, I want us to have a plan. I 
want our team to win. I want our team 
to decide that we will compete and we 
will win, and we will make sure the 
rules are fair as we compete. That is 
the purpose of trying to put together a 
series of steps that say our intent is to 
try to encourage new jobs created in 
this country and try to discourage, 
through the insidious provisions in our 
Tax Code, the export or the shipment 
of good jobs in America overseas. We 
ought not pay for that. We ought not 
provide incentives to move jobs else- 
where. I tell you what. Anybody who 
thinks that makes sense is not think- 
ing. And I hope we will get the Senate 
to think a lot about that in 1996. 

Mr. President, we will be discussing 
at some greater length the legislation 
that I have introduced, and we will dis- 
cuss at greater length the rec- 
ommendations of the high wage task 
force of Senator BINGAMAN in the fu- 
ture as well. I look forward to those 
discussions. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DEWINE). The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized. 


—— — 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority leader, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate stand in 
adjournment for 1 minute and that, im- 
mediately following the reconvening of 
the Senate, time for the two leaders be 
reserved, the Journal of proceedings be 
deemed approved to date, no resolu- 
tions come over under the rule, the call 
of the calendar be dispensed with, the 
morning hour be deemed to have ex- 
pired, and that I be recognized as if in 
morning business. 

There being no objection, at 1:06 
p.m., the Senate adjourned until 1:07 
p.m. the same day. 

The Senate met at 1:07 p.m., and was 
called to order by the Honorable MIKE 
DEWINE, a Senator from the State of 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. For the benefit of 
those in the gallery and whoever may 
be watching on C-SPAN 2 and for me, 
too, we now have a new legislative day. 
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Would the Chair, without reference 
to the Parliamentarian, explain the 
procedural purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To qual- 
ify resolutions to go to committees. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Chair and 
the Parliamentarian, Mr. Dove. 


— 


LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I have 
sought recognition to comment about 
the immigration bill which is sched- 
uled to come before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee tomorrow and, first of all, an 
amendment which will be offered by a 
number of Senators, including the dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer, Senator 
DEWINE of Ohio, under the leadership 
of Senator SPENCER ABRAHAM of Michi- 
gan, to divide the appropriations bill 
into two parts, that relating to legal 
immigration and that relating to ille- 
gal immigration. 

Ithink it is important to do so, that 
the bills have independent status and 
that there not be an effort made to tie 
either bill to the other. The bil on 
legal immigration has no more to do 
with the bill on illegal immigration 
than, say, the telecommunications bill 
has to do with the crime bill. Illegal 
immigration is a major problem in 
America. 

I picked the telecommunications bill 
not at random but because the distin- 
guished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee walked in for a moment. 

The bil on illegal immigration is a 
very important bill. We ought to pro- 
tect our borders. We ought to take it 
up, in my view, separately. On the bill 
on legal immigration, I have already 
stated my intention to introduce an 
amendment, but I think it worthwhile 
to make this statement in the Chamber 
of the Senate so it will appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and my col- 
leagues and others will have notice as 
to what I intend to do. 

But the amendment would make the 
following changes. First it would in- 
crease the worldwide level of employ- 
ment-based visas from 90,000 to 135,000 
a year. Second, it would eliminate the 
fee that employers must pay for each 
immigrant employee they sponsor, 
which is now $10,000 or 10 percent of the 
employee’s compensation annually, 
whichever is greater. Third, my amend- 
ment would eliminate the fee that cer- 
tain employers must pay for each tem- 
porary foreign worker that they em- 
ploy. 

Next, it restores the maximum 
length of the H visa to 6 years and the 
maximum length of the L visa to 7 
years. Next, it restores the Outstand- 
ing Researchers and Professors," which 
is a category that is exempt from the 
labor market screening requirement. It 
also eliminates the requirement that 
employers must pay foreign workers 
105 percent of prevailing wages. 
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Mr. President, there has been an ef- 
fort made to limit legal immigration 
under the general guise of protecting 
American workers. But I believe this 
bill is exactly wrong and exactly coun- 
terproductive because the kinds of peo- 
ple who are going to be excluded from 
this bill are Ph.D.’s, scientists, M.D.’s, 
and those who have great proficiency 
and capability for adding much to em- 
ployment potential in this country. 

In 1989-90, I sponsored the lead 
amendment to add people to come in 
people who were in demand in industry. 
I did that because the chamber of com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers were interested in that 
as a job-producing approach. Again, 
this year, after having meetings with 
extensive numbers of my constituents 
in Pennsylvania, both in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, I have found that 
there is a tremendous demand for these 
highly skilled people, and that the peo- 
ple are not available in the United 
States to take the jobs. Rather than 
decreasing employment opportunities 
for American workers, the bringing in 
of these additional people will increase 
the employment opportunities. 

I also say, Mr. President, that Ameri- 
cans should never lose sight of the fact 
that this is a nation of immigrants. It 
is something that I feel particularly 
strongly about since both of my par- 
ents were immigrants. 

My father came to the United States 
at the age of 18, literally walked across 
Europe from the Ukraine with barely a 
ruble in his pocket, rode steerage, the 
bottom of the boat, to come to Amer- 
ica for a better life for himself and his 
family. 

My father was a great contributor to 
the United States. He did not know 
when he came over steerage he had a 
round-trip ticket back to Europe, back 
to France, not to Paris and the Follies 
Bergere, but to the Argonne Forest, 
where he served with great pride in the 
United States Army. He rose to the 
rank of buck private. I say that some- 
what facetiously because my dad was 
at the bottom of the totem pole in 
rank but at the top of the totem pole 
in dedication, loyalty, bravery. 

In the Argonne Forest, he sustained 
shrapnel in his legs, wounds he carried 
with him until the day he died. But he 
was a great American, a great contrib- 
utor to this country. He was an immi- 
grant. If he had been barred from the 
United States, I would not be in the 
U.S. Senate today. In fact, I would not 
be 


My mother, too, came as an immi- 
grant, as a child of 5 with her parents 
from a small town on the Russian-Pol- 
ish border. She, too, was a great Amer- 
ican, raising a family. My brother, two 
sisters and I have had the advantage of 
an education in America and have been 
able to share in the American dream, 
as have so many Americans. More than 
sharing in the American dream, the 
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immigrants have created the American 
dream. This is a factor that I think has 
to be borne in mind. 

I talked to my distinguished col- 
league, Senator SIMPSON, about this 
bill. Senator SIMPSON made the un- 
usual effort of coming to see me twice. 
When Senator SIMPSON walked in, he 
said, "I've been here for lunch fre- 
quently with the Wednesday Group, 
but I never looked at the pictures." I 
showed Senator SIMPSON a picture of 
Mordecai Shem, my mother’s father, 
who came in 1905, another great Amer- 
ican. I showed him a picture of my fa- 
ther in military uniform marrying my 
mother in St. Joe in 1919. 

I said to Senator SIMPSON, I'm going 
to agree with you on just about noth- 
ing on this immigration bill." I think 
the future of our country is wrapped up 
in inviting these highly skilled, highly 
trained immigrants to create more jobs 
and more prosperity in America. 


AN OMNIBUS APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
optimistic today that the Congress will 
move forward with an omnibus appro- 
priations bill to cover the departments 
now not covered in existing legislation. 
I have been particularly concerned 
about what has happened to the sub- 
committee of Appropriations which I 
have the honor to chair, the Sub- 
committee on Labor, Health and 
Human Services and Education. The 
absence of an appropriations bill in 
these departments has been very, very, 
very problemsome. 

It has been impossible for the Sec- 
retary of Labor to plan on worker safe- 
ty and impossible for the Secretary of 
Education to advise various States as 
to the allocation of their funding. It 
has been impossible for the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to make 
allocations on very important items, 
although we have taken some items 
out like the National Institutes of 
Health, where we have maintained, 
again, an increased appropriation on 
that very important line. 

I had scheduled last week a hearing 
of the three Secretaries to outline the 
needs of their Departments and to the 
approaches which they might be able 
to take. I deferred that hearing be- 
cause, in the absence of knowing how 
much the additional funding would be, 
it was impossible to have that hearing 
in a meaningful way. 

I had been in touch with the Chief of 
Staff, Leon Panetta, on a number of oc- 
casions spreading over several weeks 
trying to push ahead to see to it that 
we had an opportunity to construct 
this legislation well in advance of the 
March 15 date when the current con- 
tinuing resolution would expire. 

As a matter of fact, I even made an 
effort to talk to Chief of Staff Panetta 
when he was traveling with the Presi- 
dent recently, when he traveled Friday 
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to Wilkes-Barre, where the President 
was due to stop to look at flood dam- 
age in Pennsylvania, which was very 
extensive. There is flood damage all 
over the State, not only with the Sus- 
quehanna in Wilkes-Barre, the Lacka- 
wanna River in Scranton, and the Sus- 
quehanna through central Pennsyl- 
vania, very great damage off Dauphin 
and Cumberland counties, other places, 
Pittsburgh as well, and western Penn- 
sylvania. 

When the President came to Wilkes- 
Barre, he was scheduled to have Mr. 
Panetta with him. I thought I would be 
able to get the facts there. But Chief of 
Staff Panetta had left the party, so I 
had a chance to talk with the Presi- 
dent about the additional funding. The 
President was in agreement we needed 
to do just that. 

Yesterday I was advised that there 
would be an additional $4.5 billion in 
budget authority, slightly in excess of 
$1.7 billion in budget outlays, so we can 
go ahead. 

I am looking forward to rescheduling 
the hearing with Secretarv of Labor 
Reich, Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Shalala, Secretary of Edu- 
cation Riley, to make a determination 
as to where those funds ought to be 
added. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my letter to Chief 
of Staff Leon Panetta dated February 
20, 1996, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, DC, February 20, 1996. 
Hon. LEON PANETTA, 
Ciner or Staff, the White House, Washington, 


DEAR LEON: I called again this morning to 
try to find out from you the possible offsets 
to add approximately $3.3 billion for appro- 
priations for my Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health and Human Services and Education. 
As you know, when we talked the week be- 
fore last, you expected to be able to identify 
those offsets by last Tuesday. When I caught 
up with you on Friday, you thought the off- 
sets could at least be identified by today. 

As I had mentioned to you, a Subcommit- 
tee hearing has been scheduled for February 
21 to hear from Secretary Reich, Secretary 
Shalala and Secretary Riley to try to struc- 
ture an appropriations bill which the Presi- 
dent would sign with the additional funding. 

I believe it is advisable to defer that hear- 
ing until we can identify the amount of the 
additional funding and the offsets so that we 
can pass a bill in advance of the March 15 ex- 
piration of the continuing resolution. 

As I have said on many occasions, I think 
itis very important that we move ahead on 
these preliminary steps forthwith because I 
anticipate many controversial issues in the 
Senate floor debate and then a House-Senate 
conference which could take considerable 
time. 

As I mentioned to you when we talked Fri- 
day afternoon, I had hoped to see you in 
Wilkes-Barre with the Presidential party, 
but I understood you had to leave in advance 
of that stop. 
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At Wilkes-Barre, I discussed with Presi- 
dent Clinton the urgency of identifying these 
offsets. The President said he had already 
discussed the offsets with you and agreed on 
the importance of moving ahead promptly to 
identify additional funding for these three 
important departments. 

As soon as you can advise me on the addi- 
tional funding and the offsets, we shall move 
ahead to reschedule the hearing. 

Sincerely, 
ARLEN SPECTER. 

Mr. SPECTER. In the absence of any 
other Senator on the floor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY 29, 1996 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until the hour of 11 a.m. on 
Thursday, February 29, and that imme- 
diately following the prayer, the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be deemed ap- 
proved to date, the time for the two 
leaders be reserved, and that there be a 
period for morning business until the 
hour of 12 noon, with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes each, with the following ex- 
ceptions: Senator MURKOWSKI for 15 
minutes, Senator DORGAN for 20 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE TO 
REPORT LEGISLATION REGARD- 
ING SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
WHITEWATER 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Rules have until the hour of 5 p.m. 
today in order to report legislation re- 
garding the Special Committee on 
Whitewater. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 1:01 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 2196) to amend the Stevenson- 
Wydler technology cooperative re- 
search and development agreements, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 
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S. 1494. An act to provide an extension for 
fiscal year 1996 for certain programs admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled bill: 

H.R. 2196. An act to amend the Stevenson- 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980 
with respect to inventions made under coop- 
erative research and development agree- 
ments, and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 520 
At the request of Mr. SHELBY, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 520, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow 
a refundable tax credit for adoption ex- 
penses. 
S. 607 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
607, a bill to amend the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensa- 
tion, and Liability Act of 1980 to clar- 
ify the liability of certain recycling 
transactions, and for other purposes. 
S. 722 
At the request of Mr. ASHCROFT, his 
name was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
S. 722, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to restructure 
and replace the income tax system of 
the United States to meet national pri- 
orities, and for other purposes. 
S. 774 
At the request of Mr. MACK, the name 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
774, a bill to place restrictions on the 
promotion by the Department of Labor 
and other Federal agencies and instru- 
mentalities of economically targeted 
investments in connection with em- 
ployee benefit plans. 
S. 837 
At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. WELLSTONE], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. NUNN], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HOL- 
LINGS] were added as cosponsors of S. 
837, a bill to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint coins in com- 
memoration of the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of James Madison. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 215 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. ABRAHAM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 215, a resolu- 
tion to designate June 19, 1996, as Na- 
tional Baseball Day." 
SENATE RESOLUTION 224 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. BOND] was added as a cosponsor of 
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Senate Resolution 224, a resolution to 
designate September 23, 1996, as ‘‘Na- 
tional Baseball Heritage Day." 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, Mr. 
NUNN, Mr. DODD, Mr. COCHRAN, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. KEMPTHORNE, Mr. 
DORGAN, and Mr. FRIST): 

S. Res. 226. A resolution to proclaim the 
week of October 13 through October 19, 1996, 
as "National Character Counts Week“; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. D'AMATO: 

S. Res. 227. An original resolution to au- 
thorize the use of additional funds for sala- 
ries and expenses of the Special Committee 
to Investigate Whitewater Development Cor- 
poration and Related Matters, and for other 
purposes; from the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  226—REL- 
ATIVE TO NATIONAL  CHAR- 
ACTER COUNTS WEEK 


Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, Mr. 
NUNN, Mr. DODD, Mr. COCHRAN, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. LIEBERMAN, 
Mr. KEMPTHORNE, Mr. DORGAN, and Mr. 
FRIST) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

S. RES. 226 


Whereas young people will be the stewards 
of our communities, nation, and world in 
critical times, and the present and future 
well-being of our society requires an in- 
volved, caring citizenry with good character; 

Whereas concerns about the character 
training of children have taken on a new 
sense of urgency as violence by and against 
youth threatens the physical and psycho- 
logical well-being of the nation; 

Whereas, more than ever, children need 
strong and constructive guidance from their 
families and their communities, including 
Schools, youth organizations, religious insti- 
tutions and civic groups; 

Whereas the character of a nation is only 
as strong as the character of its individual 
citizens; 

Whereas the public good is advanced when 
young people are taught the importance of 
good character, and that character counts in 
personal relationships, in school, and in the 
workplace; 

Whereas scholars and educators agree that 
people do not automatically develop good 
character and, therefore, conscientious ef- 
forts must be made by youth-influencing in- 
stitutions and individuals to help young peo- 
ple develop the essential traits and charac- 
teristics that comprise good character; 

Whereas character development is, first 
and foremost, an obligation of families, ef- 
forts by faith communities, schools, and 
youth, civic and human service organiza- 
tions also play a very important role in sup- 
porting family efforts by fostering and pro- 
moting good character; 

Whereas the Senate encourages students, 
teachers, parents, youth and community 
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leaders to recognize the valuable role our 
youth play in the present and future of our 
nation, and to recognize that character is an 
important part of that future; 

Whereas, in July 1992, the Aspen Declara- 
tion was written by an eminent group of edu- 
cators, youth leaders and ethics scholars for 
the purpose of articulating a coherent frame- 
work for character education appropriate to 
a diverse and pluralistic society; 

Whereas the Aspen Declaration states that 
“Effective character education is based on 
core ethical values which form the founda- 
tion of democratic society“; 

Whereas the core ethical values identified 
by the Aspen Declaration constitute the 6 
core elements of character; 

Whereas the 6 core elements of character 
are trustworthiness, respect, responsibility, 
justice and fairness, caring, civic virtue and 
citizenship; 

Whereas the 6 core elements of character 
transcend cultural, religious, and socio- 
economic differences; 

Whereas the Aspen Declaration states that 
The character and conduct of our youth re- 
flect the character and conduct of society; 
therefore, every adult has the responsibility 
to teach and model the core ethical values 
and every social institution has the respon- 
sibility to promote the development of good 
character.“; 

Whereas the Senate encourages individuals 
and organizations, especially those who have 
an interest in the education and training of 
our youth, to adopt the 6 core elements of 
character as intrinsic to the well-being of in- 
dividuals, communities, and society as a 
whole; and 

Whereas the Senate encourages commu- 
nities, especially schools and youth organi- 
zations, to integrate the 6 core elements of 
character into programs serving students 
and children: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate proclaims the 
week of October 13 through October 19, 1996, 
as National Character Counts Week, and re- 
quests the President to issue a proclamation 
calling upon the people of the United States 
and interested groups to embrace the 6 core 
elements of character and to observe the 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let me 
open this by sending a resolution to 
the desk and asking that it be appro- 
priately referred. It is now sponsored 
by 10 Senators. It wil have the req- 
uisite 50 or 60 signatures within a 
month and thus can get reported out of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

The original cosponsors of this reso- 
lution have been consistent supporters 
of this resolution. 

I am very pleased that Senators 
NUNN, DODD, COCHRAN, MIKULSKI, BEN- 
NETT, LIEBERMAN, KEMPTHORNE, DoR- 
GAN, and FRIST, as members of the Sen- 
ate Character Counts Working Group, 
are again joining me as original co- 
sponsors of this resolution. 

This resolution requests that the 
President of the United States pro- 
claim the week of October 13 through 
19 as “National Character Counts 
Week." I want to discuss with the Sen- 
ate and those interested in what we say 
here what Character Counts is all 
about in our country and what the 
movement for Character Counts is all 
about. 
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I send the resolution to the desk as 
previously requested, and I ask for its 
referral to the appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Many exciting and 
unique character education programs 
have taken place over this past year. 
As important, thousands of young peo- 
ple, local and national organizations, 
schools, parents and citizens have par- 
ticipated in efforts to make their com- 
munities aware of the positive benefits 
of character education. 

One example is 12-year-old Carrie 
Beeman from the Roswell, NM Moun- 
tain View Middle School. Carrie will be 
coming to Washington, DC as 1 of 104 
young Americans to be recognized for 
their service to their communities in 
the national Prudential Spirit of Com- 
munity youth volunteer awards pro- 
gram. She received a $1,000 for her 
work in the Chain of Character contest 
by helping organize and selling 14,000 
chain links to raise funds for the local 
character education efforts in Roswell. 
By calling businesses and other inter- 
ested citizens, she helped raise $400 for 
her school’s student council and $2,000 
for her town’s local Character Counts 
program. 

Carrie’s effort personifies the great 
national grassroots movement to sup- 
port character programs: No matter 
the age, everyone can participate at 
the local level to help promote good 
character in their schools and in their 
communities. All of us in New Mexico 
who are working at the local and State 
level to promote character education 
programs are very proud of Carrie and 
are deeply appreciative that the selec- 
tion committee for the Prudential 
awards recognized her fine efforts. 

There are many reasons why the 
character education movement is gain- 
ing such momentum, and let me men- 
tion just a few that bear attention. 

First let me talk about violence on 
television and a recent study of that. 
Let me take a couple of moments of 
time to talk about this to the Senate. 

A recent comprehensive study com- 
missioned by the National Cable Tele- 
vision Association—National Tele- 
vision Violence Study—articulates 
some disturbing statistics. Among the 
study’s finding were that: Perpetrators 
of violent acts on TV go unpunished 73 
percent of the time; 47 percent of all 
violent interactions show no harm to 
victim, and 58 percent depict no pain. 
Longer term consequences—such as fi- 
nancial or emotional harm—were 
shown only 16 percent of the time; few 
programs containing violence, just 4 
percent, emphasize nonviolent alter- 
natives in solving problems. 

As depicted on television, violence 
inflicts little pain and minimal con- 
sequences for actions that hurt, maim, 
and kill. Such actions glamorize abhor- 
rent behavior that shouts it's OK” to 
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be irresponsible, dishonest, and violent. 
Responsibility, respect, or caring ap- 
parently do not have enough public ap- 
peal to ensure high viewer ratings. 

Another example of why so many are 
concerned about the values of America 
is the findings of a 3-year study just 
completed by the Josephson Institute 
of Ethics for their 1996 Report Card on 
American Integrity. Anonymous, writ- 
ten surveys were administered nation- 
ally in schools and during various pro- 
grams conducted by the institute that 
included responses from 5,740 high 
school students, 2,289 college students, 
and 3,190 adults not in school. Basi- 
cally, the survey revealed that very 
high percentages of young people, as 
well as adults over 25, have fallen into 
such habits as lying, cheating and 
stealing. For example: 42 percent of 
high school male respondents and 31 
percent of high school females said 
they had stolen something from a store 
within the previous 12 months; nearly 
half the high school males and one- 
third of the high school females—4l 
percent of high-schoolers overall—said 
they would lie if they thought it nec- 
essary to get or keep a job; 1 in 4 adult 
respondents, 2 of 5 collegiate respond- 
ents, and over half the high schoolers 
said they would or probably would lie 
about their debts to get a badly needed 
loan; and more than half the males and 
one-third the females said it is some- 
times justified to respond to an insult 
or verbal abuse with physical force, 
with nearly half of all high school re- 
spondents saying they had struck an- 
other person or used physical force 
within the previous year. 

And, adding another dimension to 
these findings, it is likely that the real 
percentage of those actually engaging 
in dishonest conduct is higher than 
that reflected in the Josephson Insti- 
tute's study. Why? Because 41 percent 
of high school respondents, 37 percent 
of collegiate respondents, and 25 per- 
cent of those respondents not in school 
admitted to giving a dishonest answer 
to at least one or two survey questions. 

Just these two studies alone suggest 
that good character habits are not 
being emphasized or practiced by sig- 
nificant numbers of young and adult 
Americans. At the same time, the Jo- 
sephson Institute’s survey showed that 
96 percent of not-in-school adults said 
that being ethical in all aspects of 
their lives is very important, but only 
64 percent of the high schoolers said 
they place such a high value on ethics. 
I would suggest that while the high 
schoolers numbers are not nearly as 
high as they should be, at least there is 
acknowledgment that being ethical is 
desirable and important. 

I do not believe that America is made 
up of liars, cheats and thieves. In fact, 
I believe that most Americans want to 
do well by their fellow citizen. At the 
same time, exemplary behavior is not a 
genetic trait—it needs to be taught. 
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Being responsible, caring, honest, or 
trustworthy needs to be reinforced by 
parents, schools, community organiza- 
tions, and adults. This is what we mean 
by character education. And, it takes 
everyone’s participation to make it 
work. 

Mr. President, about 3% or 4 years 
ago, as I stated here on the floor be- 
fore, a group of Americans from all 
walks of life—from various religions, 
from commerce, from labor organiza- 
tions, housewives—met in Aspen, CO. 
They issued a declaration, which is 
now known in some parts as the Aspen 
Declaration. The Aspen Declaration is 
the result of 3% days of intensive eval- 
uation by this broad spectrum of Amer- 
icans. 

The conclusion that they reached is 
that there was a serious shortage and 
diminution of basic character among 
the American people which was fright- 
ening, and in particular they were 
frightened about what was happening 
to young people, who did not seem to 
have any values nor any idea of what 
character was all about. 

The conclusion of the declaration 
was that we should promote across 
America what is now known as the six 
pillars of character." There are many 
organizations and many institutions 
who are looking at character building. 

We chose here in the Senate to pass 
a resolution 2 years ago—and it has 
been done 2 years in a row—asking 
Americans to recognize for 1 week in 
October a week promoting Character 
Counts. While for many of us we have 
gone further, there are no laws to be 
passed. This is not a legislative func- 
tion. But many of us have chosen to ex- 
ercise our leadership in conjunction 
with others to establish in our commu- 
nities, or our States, the idea that a 
community and the schools should be 
part of promoting Character Counts. 

There are six pillars of character, the 
six words that are being used across 
this land, in our schools, in businesses, 
in institutions like the YMCA, and 
myriad organizations: “Trust- 
worthiness," that is a root word that 
carries with it such things as honesty, 
integrity, living up to your commit- 
ments; and the words respect, respon- 
sibility, fairness, caring, and citizen- 
ship. 

While the ultimate goal of these six 
principles is being celebrated in parts 
of America, it is catching on and tak- 
ing hold more than anywhere else in 
the schools of America. I will just tell 
you, Mr. President, in New Mexico, on 
a volunteer basis, without a mandate, 
we now have 11 communities and 2 
counties that have adopted Character 
Counts as community goals with an 
emphasis on the six pillars. 

I say to my friend who will speak 
soon, who is an advocate of Character 
Counts, there are now scores of public 
schools in New Mexico. You can tell 
whether they are a Character Counts 
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School because if you drive by and if 
they have anything out front that indi- 
cates messages about the school, you 
wil find on that message board the 
character of the month, and you will 
see up there responsibility.“ You can 
then find out and be assured that if you 
attended that public school for that 
month in all the classes, be it math, 
English, geography, or whatever it is in 
the grade schools, you will find teach- 
ers have been empowered to insert into 
the classroom that word ‘‘responsibil- 
ity." 

It is a marvel to observe, to go to a 
School and talk with the teachers who 
have been empowered on a volunteer 
basis to promote as part of their edu- 
cation mission character and the six 
pillars of character. There are innova- 
tive ways of involvement that are oc- 
curring, but let me suggest that we 
have not yet received in my State and 
a few States I have visited, any objec- 
tions from the adult community to 
promoting these six pillars of char- 
acter. 

Now, is there going to be an objec- 
tion raised to trying to define ''trust- 
worthiness" and get it across to our 
young people? Is there going to be an 
adult objection to respect,“ to re- 
sponsibility,” to “fairness,” to ‘‘car- 
ing," to "citizenship"? We have found 
nothing. 

So what we have done by using the 
Aspen Declaration and the current idea 
of six pillars of character is to open the 
window and let into our public schools, 
if they want to, on a volunteer basis, 
principal by principal, empower our 
teachers to bring into the classroom 
some very fundamental things that 
most Americans are excited to think 
about. There is much being said about 
anxiety in the current political cam- 
paign, and I submit there may very 
well be the anxiety spoken of about 
jobs and whether or not jobs are in 
jeopardy because of a changing Amer- 
ican economy, but there is another 
anxiety that is very big and very pow- 
erful, and it is the anxiety of adults 
over what is going to happen to our 
children if somehow or another values 
or pillars of character are not brought 
into their lives to compete with the 
bombardment of ideas coming from 
whatever source young people are cur- 
rently subject to, from television to 
what they see and what they read. And 
ultimately in a State like mine, we 
have concluded that you need to bring 
adults and kids together and you need 
to have adults concerned about the 
same six pillars of character which I 
have repeated now several times in this 
Chamber. 

In our State, it is contagious. Teach- 
ers have gone to classes to get the 
basic principles of how you promote 
these in the classroom. They have been 
given that education free by various 
groups that have raised money. They 
have all committed to teach another 
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teacher. And the work, how they put 
this together, is beginning to evolve 
with little direction from the national 
organization which is more like an um- 
brella. This is all going to be done lo- 
cally by schoolteachers and principals 
and boards of education and business 
leaders who want to change the char- 
acter of the community. It is exciting. 
It is not the answer to everything, but 
it is a start. I am certain the Senate 
and the House will once again declare 
the week as Character Counts Week, 
but it is more interesting to note that 
from that seed a few years ago, a num- 
ber of Senators and Congressmen have 
decided to work with mayors and Gov- 
ernors to begin to promote not 1 week 
but all year long, not 1 day but every 
day in the classrooms of our schools 
one of these pillars of character to be 
brought into the common language of 
the children and their daily experience. 
The innovativeness of teachers who are 
empowered to do this is absolutely 
magnificent. They are out there with 
new and better ideas on how to instill 
such a thing as responsibility in young 
people, or such a character trait as 
fairness, or such a quality as trust- 
worthiness. It is truly exciting. 

Actually, in our State, in the city of 
Albuquerque and its public school sys- 
tem, the largest in the State by far, it 
has been approved by the board of edu- 
cation and they say any principal and 
School that wants to do it, do it. We 
have gone down to two other areas 
next in size, the county where the prin- 
cipal city is Las Cruces and they are 
starting it, in the county of Dona Ana. 
The adults get together from all walks 
of life under our format and start a 
council. The schools are then involved, 
the churches are involved, and other 
organizations. 

I do not want to overstate the case 
because this is a complicated world 
that our young people are being raised 
in. It is a fearsome and frightening 
world for young people. Some around 
here know I raised a very large number 
of children. I have eight, the youngest 
of which, twins, are 28. I am quick to 
say to groups that they would have a 
very difficult time today, much more 
difficult today than even 15 years ago. 
The pressures are enormous. 

This Character Counts idea, this idea 
of promoting the six pillars and getting 
them out there as a buttress to the dis- 
order that is around our children, is ex- 
citing. There are many comparable 
things occurring, and by these com- 
ments I do not mean to belittle any 
others. But it works. Character Counts 
education works. 

As experience has shown in my home 
state, New Mexico, character education 
can be embraced by the young and old 
and the public and private sectors in a 
way that transcends political, cultural, 
religious, and socioeconomic  dif- 
ferences. Because like our Federal defi- 
cit, what I would call a national char- 
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acter deficit," transcends all dif- 
ferences. And, as I know we can and 
must bring our Federal books into bal- 
ance, we can and should work to end 
our national character deficit, espe- 
cially among our younger citizens. 

In New Mexico, I am proud to say 
that Character Counts is growing by 
leaps and bounds. The State of New 
Mexico received one of the four grants 
from the Department of Education to 
States to develop character education 
pilot programs. This pilot program 
came about as a result of an amend- 
ment we offered last year to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
and I thank my good friend and col- 
league Senator Dopp for his assistance 
in helping pass this amendment. The 
communities of New Mexico want char- 
acter education and they have brought 
it into their schools, local social and 
civic organizations, city governments, 
churches, and parent-teacher organiza- 
tions to develop Character Counts com- 
munity programs. 

There are 11 cities and 2 entire coun- 
ties who have adopted the program, 
with 3 more on-line to start-up in a few 
months. These efforts consist of leader- 
ship councils that develop programs 
that encompass every aspect of com- 
munity life to reinforce the Character 
Counts message. The schools develop 
their curriculums to accommodate 
character training in each class; there 
are billboards on the streets that pro- 
claim the support and importance of 
the program; there are public events to 
raise money to support the programs; 
and there are media events to publicize 
the programs. Let me cite just a few 
examples of activities in New Mexico. I 
just received a letter from the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico's Department of 
Intercollegiate Athletics. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of their let- 
ter be printed at the end of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Department has 
many plans to emphasize the Character 
Counts Program by promoting the mes- 
sages on the university arena message 
boards for the men’s and women’s bas- 
ketball games, putting the message on 
marquee boards on our major high- 
ways, and through public address an- 
nouncements at the basketball, base- 
ball, and softball games. 

A letter from Janice Argabright, the 
teaching principal of the San Antonio 
Elementary School, who said: 

We stress a family atmosphere at our 
school where we all help each other. Many of 
our students are farm/ranch kids, who have 
many chores to do after school. We would 
like to continue to instill these values. We 
recently began the Character Counts Pro- 
gram in our school. The parents and students 
applauded this action. Our Social Studies 
teacher has been going over the six fun- 
damental core elements of good character. In 
fact, the students do character analysis on 
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certain prominent people and TV role mod- 
els. They found out that Bart Simpson isn’t 
so cool after all. 

Moreover, the San Antonio Elemen- 
tary School incorporated this Char- 
acter Counts in the DARE program and 
as the principal said, the students saw 
the words every day and practiced 
them and they came to “understand 
the meanings and the traits that show 
a person of character." As an attach- 
ment to the letter, the students signed 
an invitation to come visit their Char- 
acter Counts Program, even though 
they knew I was very busy in Washing- 
ton, DC. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of this letter be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. DOMENICI. The ethics officer for 
the Sandia Laboratory in New Mexico, 
John Dickey, sent out a message to the 
employees seeking volunteers who are 
interested in introducing Character 
Counts to kids ages 2 to 12 in their 
churches, social clubs, and community 
activities. Within 48 hours, Mr. Dickey 
received 36 responses from employees 
who offered their help. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development held its State 
conference for educators in Las Cruces. 
The theme of the meeting was ‘‘Char- 
acter Education for Entire Commu- 
nities." And, the New Mexico State 
Education Department is conducting 
character education and Character 
Counts in a series of four 1-day work- 
shops throughout the State. 

The Albuquerque public school sys- 
tem is instituting middle school ath- 
letic programs. Character Counts is 
being used as the underlying basis for 
this citywide athletic program as 
coaches and referees are hired and 
players recruited. The Character 
Counts logo will be displayed on the 
sports uniforms. 

Terry Linton of the State Referees 
Association instituted a Character 
Counts Code of Conduct" for players, 
parents, coaches, and referees. This 
code will be instituted into the local 
soccer and little leagues. 

Last year, Character Counts in Cha- 
vez County, NM, was featured on a na- 
tionally televised program with Peter 
Jennings entitled Children First 
Real Solutions for Real Problems.” As 
& result of the outstanding success of 
the Roswell and Chavez County efforts, 
over 1,000 telephone calls flooded into 
my local office from all over the coun- 
try and Canada about how to set up a 
communitywide Character Counts Pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, Character Counts in 
New Mexico is a statewide and com- 
munitywide effort. This is a program 
that has unbelievable energy because 
everyone that hears about it believes 
in it and wants to make it work. This 
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is & program for our children with 
thousands of committed adults work- 
ing to make it a reality. This is the 
best example of grassroots dedication 
and participation I have seen in many 
years. 

As in the past years, I urge my col- 
leagues to join us in cosponsoring and 
passing National Character Counts 
Week. It supports America’s children, 
families, and the entire community. It 
is one of the best things we can do to 
encourage and promote something that 
is good and right. 

EXHIBIT 1 


LOBOS, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, 
Albuquerque, NM, February 21, 1996. 

MARTY WILSON, 

APS Coordinator for Character Education, Al- 
buquerque Public Schools, Albuquerque, 
NM. 

DEAR MARTY: I am pleased to inform you 
that the University of New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Athletics is extremely excited and 
wiling to help promote the Character 
Counts program. In response to your request 
for our participation, the Department of 
Athletics, as of February 13, 1996, is support- 
ing this program by running messages on the 
following advertising/promotional vehicles: 

(1) University Arena Message Boards (UNM 
Men's & Women's basketball games). 

(2) Marquee Board on University & Sta- 
dium Boulevards. 

We are also mentioning this program 
through public address announcements at: 

(1) UNM Men’s basketball games. 

(2) UNM Women’s basketball games. 

(3) UNM Men's baseball games. 

(4) UNM Women's softball games. 

This is a tremendous program that we are 
pleased to support and we hope our efforts 
will help to communicate the message of the 
Character Counts program within our com- 
munity. Please contact me if there is any 
way we can help to further promote this pro- 


‘Sincerely, 
SEAN JOHNSON, 
Assistant Marketing Director, 
UNM Athletic Department. 
EXHIBIT 2 


SAN ANTONIO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
San Antonio, NM. 
Senator PETE DOMENICI, 
Sunbelt Plaza Complex. 
Las Cruces, NM. 

DEAR SENATOR DOMENICI: San Antonio Ele- 
mentary is a small rural school located in 
San Antonio, New Mexico, about 75 miles 
South of Albuquerque, New Mexico. The pop- 
ulation of our school averages about 80 stu- 
dents, Kindergarten thru Fifth Grade. We 
stress a family atmosphere at our school, 
where we all help each other. (You visited 
our school about 8 or 9 years ago). Many of 
our students are farm/ranch kids, who have 
many chores to do after school. The commu- 
nity of San Antonio still believes in the 
“family”. We would like to continue to in- 
still these values. We recently began the 
Character Counts Programs in our school. 
The parents and students applauded this ac- 
tion. Our Social Studies teacher has been 
going over the six fundamental core ele- 
ments of good character. In fact, the stu- 
dents do character analysis on certain 
prominent people and T.V. role models. 
(They found out that Bart Simpson isn’t so 
cool after all). 
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Our school emphasizes the good in all. We 
try to build self-esteem in each student. We 
do this through different programs, like the 
D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse Resistance Education) 
program. The students have even painted pil- 
lars with the 6 core elements—Trust- 
worthiness, Respect, Responsibility, Fair- 
ness, Caring and Citizenship in our hallway. 
The students thought that if they saw the 
words everyday, they would practice them. 
They have come to understand the meanings 
and the traits that show a person of char- 
acter. 

We would very much like to have you visit 
our school in the near future to foster Char- 
acter Development in our students. It would 
mean so much to them to have someone in 
your position visit. It would also be nice to 
have a representative from the Character 
Counts Coalition visit. I read a while back 
that Tom Selleck visited an Albuquerque El- 
ementary school with you. San Antonio Ele- 
mentary School is just as important! 

Sincerely, 
JANICE ARGABRIGHT. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from New Mexico for 
the substantial amount of leadership 
he has provided on Character Counts 
for some long while now. 

I had a friend ask me, What prov- 
ince is it of the Senate to be teaching 
about pillars of character? That is not 
the job of the Senate." I said, “No, that 
is not the job of the Senate. It is the 
job of everyone in this country. Every 
single American, especially every sin- 
gle American parent, ought to be 
preaching the pillars of good char- 
acter.” 

I have a couple of young children, so 
I know firsthand how difficult it is for 
children to navigate through the influ- 
ences of today’s popular culture, trying 
to understand what is right and what is 
wrong. And there is nothing that is 
more important to children than exam- 
ple, the example set by their parents, 
the example of their neighbors, their 
community, their churches, and so on. 
Sadly, the evidence is all around us 
that our children apparently do not 
have the good examples they need. 
There is coarser language. There is 
more violence. There is more truancy. 
There seems to be less respect. 

Iam not going to describe all of the 
vilains that cause that. Much of it is, 
I assume, caused by a lack of attention 
at home and a lack of good example. 
George Will wrote a column this past 
Sunday, titled “With ‘Friends’ Like 
These . .", in which he described the 
dialog on the popular Thursday 
evening show Friends,“ which is 
shown at a time when children are 
watching. I ask you, look at the lan- 
guage in this television show and then 
ask yourself, what is a 12-year-old or 
14-year-old to make of popular culture 
that sends them these messages? 

I wrote a letter in October to the 
president of a television network in 
America. I was prompted to write be- 
cause, the night before, our television 
had been tuned in to the most popular 
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sitcom. During that television pro- 
gram, which showed at 9 o’clock here 
in Washington, but at 8 o’clock in my 
home State of North Dakota, when pre- 
sumably a lot of children would be 
watching, they used the full word that 
is abbreviated by SOB 12 times during 
the half-hour program. 

I was so angry about this that I 
wrote to the president of the network 
and received a letter back from him; I 
wrote back and received another letter, 
and I have since talked to the president 
twice at various meetings. I asked him, 
by what standard do you decide to send 
this into living rooms across the coun- 
try at a time when children are watch- 
ing television? What has happened that 
says to us that it is all right to enter- 
tain adults even if it hurts our kids? 

I have been more interested in tele- 
vision violence and in fact, I have in- 
troduced legislation along with the 
Senator from Texas, Senator KAY BAI- 
LEY HUTCHISON, to address this prob- 
lem. But I am also concerned about 
language and other things, especially 
on television, that say to our children 
that it is all right to be a smart aleck 
and all right not to be respectful and 
all right to use this kind of language. 

I worry a lot about that. So I simply 
say what all of us are saying with this 
resolution, that character does count. 
Those organizations that are involved 
in the Character Counts effort have 
taken the Aspen Declaration and said, 
here are the pillars of character that 
Should be valued in our country. We 
want everyone in our country—parents, 
teachers, churches, business leaders— 
to be working to try to teach these pil- 
lars of good character. 

Those who say that this is not the 
Government's job are right, this is 
everybody's job. This effort is not 
about legislation. It is not about creat- 
ing rules. It is not about saying to any- 
one, Here is what the Government 
thinks." It is about encouraging the 
teaching by everyone of the pillars of 
good character. 

The Senator from New Mexico de- 
Scribed what those pillars of good char- 
acter are. But let me just mention 
them again because I do not think we 
can mention them often enough—trust- 
worthiness, respect, responsibility, 
fairness, caring, and citizenship. 

Over the last 30, 40, 50 years things 
have changed a lot. Kids in America 
used to watch Leave It To Beaver" on 
television. Now it is Beavis and 
Butthead." Compare the contents of 
these two programs and ask yourself, 
what are our children listening to? 
What kinds of things are they seeing? 
What are they learning about the way 
adults act and think and behave? And 
then ask yourself, is there not a reason 
for all of us to want to support and wel- 
come the efforts of the Senator from 
New Mexico and the many groups that 
are promoting the teaching of the pil- 
lars of good character? 
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This effort asks parents and teachers 
and everyone in this country to care a 
little more about what our kids are 
hearing and seeing and to suggest to 
School leaders and others that teaching 
the pillars of good character will build 
a better country. 

Mr. President, I know there are oth- 
ers who want to cosponsor this resolu- 
tion. And I will end as I began by 
thanking the Senator from New Mexico 
for providing leadership on this issue 
here in Congress. But the issue did not 
start here. The issue started with some 
thinkers and some concerned people 
around this country who got together 
and evaluated the problem, and devel- 
oped a solution in which we to try to 
create and nurture an environment for 
teaching the pillars of good character. 
Let me congratulate all of these lead- 
ers and pledge my support and contin- 
ued work to further their efforts. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico and a bipar- 
tisan group of my colleagues in cospon- 
soring this Senate resolution designat- 
ing October 13-19 as National Character 
Counts Week. 

This morning, like every morning be- 
fore it and every morning to come, 
young Americans are headed off to 
learn their three R’s—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—in our Nation's 
Schools. But as we know, the school 
day involves more than just the trans- 
mission of facts or the relaying of con- 
cepts. It's also about character. In the 
best classrooms in America our chil- 
dren are given the opportunity to learn 
and practice basic character traits 
such as sharing, cooperation, and re- 
spect. 

The Character Counts initiative calls 
on all Americans to embrace the devel- 
opment of six  attributes—trust- 
worthiness, respect, responsibility, 
fairness, caring, citizenship—as a fun- 
damental aspect of our children’s edu- 
cation and as a critically important 
means of strengthening our Nation. 
The lessons our young people learn as 
children are the ones that will stay 
with them the rest of their lives. As El- 
eanor Roosevelt once said: ‘‘Character 
building begins in our infancy, and con- 
tinues until death.” 

We live in a time when teenage preg- 
nancy and juvenile crime are spiraling 
out of control. A recent poll suggests 
that two-thirds of Americans believe 
most people can’t be trusted, half say 
most people would cheat others if they 
could and in the end are only looking 
out for themselves. These statistics 
and the seeming erosion in the basic 
norms of civility, even among our Na- 
tion’s children, are ample evidence of 
the need for programs that promote 
character development. 

No one would argue that Character 
Counts is a panacea for these complex 
problems. First and foremost, we need 
better education, stronger families, 
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and healthy doses of individual respon- 
sibility. 

Clearly the primary obligation for 
the building of our children’s values 
and belief systems lies with our Na- 
tion’s families. There is only so much 
government can do. But, with parents 
being forced to spend more and more 
time out of the house, our Nation’s 
schools can and should play a positive 
role in helping to build character 
among America’s children. 

There is nothing inappropriate or 
heavy-handed about teaching character 
in our schools. These programs don’t 
impose morality or any one group’s 
world view. These programs teach hon- 
esty, courage, respect, responsibility, 
caring, citizenship, and loyalty, at- 
tributes that I believe all Americans 
agree upon. 

These principles transcend religion, 
race, philosophy, and even political af- 
filiation. For those Americans who 
share the goal of energizing our democ- 
racy and strengthening our Nation’s 
character these initiatives are simply 
common sense. 

What’s more, these programs garner 
tangible benefits. In Connecticut, the 
Southwest Elementary School in 
Torrington implemented a character 
education program in September and 
has already seen positive results from 
its students. Attendance is up, students 
are more respectful toward their teach- 
ers and school administrators are con- 
vinced that Character Counts is re- 
sponsible. The school engages parents 
in the effort, who along with educators 
and the students themselves, love the 
program. 
While character education may not 
be a magical solution to all America’s 
problems, it represents a positive effort 
to make a real difference in our chil- 
dren’s lives. Character development 
programs for our children strengthen 
our lives, our communities, and our 
Nation as a whole. 

I commend my friend and colleague 
from New Mexico for all of his work in 
this area. And I invite all my col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle to 
join us in supporting character edu- 
cation as a vital means of molding bet- 
ter individuals, strengthening families, 
and creating a responsible American 
citizenry. 

Mr. FRIST. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join my colleagues, both Re- 
publican and Democrat—and especially 
Senator DOMENICI—in submitting this 
year’s resolution to designate the week 
of October 13 through 19 as Character 
Counts Week. 

The Character Counts Coalition is 
gaining momentum across the country, 
and I am proud to be a part of that ef- 
fort. 

With core members such as the 
American Red Cross and the Boys and 
Girls Clubs of America, Character 
Counts now includes over 80 member 
organizations whose efforts are reach- 
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ing more than 40 million children, edu- 
cators, and youth development profes- 
sionals. 

Mr. President, the Character Counts 
movement—which emphasizes trust- 
worthiness, respect, responsibility, 
fairness, caring, and citizenship—seeks 
to teach the core elements of good 
character to our Nation's young peo- 
ple. 

In today's world of widespread abor- 
tion, rape, divorce, illegitimate births, 
and violent crime, such à movement 
has never been more timely. 

In my home State of Tennessee, 
many citizens have joined the call for 
character renewal. 

In the Franklin and Bradley County 
School systems, my friend, Mr. Skeet 
Rymer, has responded the Lessons of 
Life essay program, based on a model 
developed by Mr. John Templeton of 
the Templeton Foundation. 

In that program, students write es- 
says examining their own lessons of 
life, and develop values that will lead 
them to fulfilled and productive lives. 

Reactions from teachers and school 
board members, such as Lois Taylor, 
show just how important this program 
is. She tells us that through the essay 
contest, students learn to identify 
their own values and to lay the founda- 
tion for good choices throughout their 
lives. 

Another teacher, Janis Collins says, 
“I just can't sing the program's praises 
enough." The Templeton Lessons of 
Life Essay Scholarship contest is just 
one example of the conscientious effort 
Tennesseeans are making to educate 
young people on the importance of 
moral decisionmaking and conduct. 

Mr. President, I also want to com- 
mend the city of Greeneville, TN, 
which has put together a character 
education program featuring 10 com- 
munity virtues: self-respect, respect for 
others, perseverance, courtesy, fairness 
and justice, responsibility, honesty, 
kindness, self-discipline, and courage. 

Greeneville’s character education 
team—concerned teachers, principals, 
parents, ministers, school psycholo- 
gists, and education board members— 
asked themselves what kind of quali- 
ties they would like their students to 
have, and they have volunteered their 
time to make sure these characteris- 
tics are nourished. 

I think that the good people of 
Greeneville have shown the kind of 
character—the kind of selfless giving— 
of which America needs so much more. 

Mr. President, Tennesseeans have 
joined the national effort to save our 
children from the moral decay we see 
all around us because they recognize 
that the only way to preserve this 
great democracy—this system that re- 
quires so much from each of us—and 
our American way of life, is to instill 
virtue and moral fortitude in the next 
generation of Americans. 

This will not happen without our ef- 
fort, and without the incredible leader- 
ship of movements like Character 
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Counts. Again, I commend Senator 
DOMENICI, and all those who are work- 
ing so hard, to make character count 
once again in the United States of 
America. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 227—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. D'AMATO, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs, reported the following original 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

S. RES. 227 

Resolved, 

SECTION 1. FUNDS FOR SALARIES AND EX- 
PENSES OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

There shall be made available from the 
contingent fund of the Senate out of the Ac- 
count for Expenses for Inquiries and Inves- 
tigations, for use before, on, or after Feb- 
ruary 29, 1996, by the Special Committee to 
Investigate Whitewater Development Cor- 
poration and Related Matters (hereafter in 
this Resolution referred to as the “Special 
Committee’’), established by Senate Resolu- 
tion 120, 104th Congress, agreed to May 17, 
1995 (as amended by Senate Resolution 153, 
104th Congress, agreed to July 17, 1995) to 
carry out the investigation, study, and hear- 
ings authorized by that Senate Resolution— 

(1) a sum equal to not more than $600,000— 

(A) for payment of salaries and other ex- 
penses of the Special Committee; and 

(B) not more than $475,000 of which may be 
used by the Special Committee for the pro- 
curement of the services of individual con- 
sultants or organizations thereof; and 

(2) such additional sums as may be nec- 
essary for agency contributions related to 
the compensation of employees of the Spe- 
cial Committee. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet at 9:30 a.m. on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1996, in open session, to re- 
view the role of the Department of De- 
fense Joint Requirements Oversight 
Council [JROC]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the Fi- 
nance Committee requests unanimous 
consent to hold à hearing on the ad- 
ministration's views on the bipartisan 
proposal of the Governors' on welfare 
and Medicaid on Wednesday, February 
28, 1996, beginning at 10 a.m. in room 
SD-215. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
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meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, February 28, 1996, at 2:15 
p.m. in SD-226 to hold a nominations 
hearing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
hold a business meeting during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1996. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet in executive session 
during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, February 28, 1996, at 9 a.m. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Small Business be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
for a hearing on Wednesday, February 
28, 1996, at 9:30 a.m., in room 428A of 
the Russell Senate Office Building, to 
conduct a hearing focusing on S. 917 
and S. 942—White House Conference on 
Small Business: Paperwork Reduction 
and Regulatory Reform Recommenda- 
tions. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, February 28, 
1996, at 9:30 a.m. to hold an open hear- 
ing on intelligence matters. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Special 
Committee on Aging be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, February 28 at 9:30 a.m. 
to hold a hearing to discuss mental ill- 
ness and the elderly. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRORISM, TECHNOLOGY 
AND GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Terrorism, Technology 
and Government Information of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, February 28, 
1996, at 9:30 a.m., in the Senate Dirksen 
Building room 106 to hold a hearing on 
legislation to combat economic espio- 


nage. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON YOUTH VIOLENCE 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Youth Violence of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, February 28, 
1996, at 10 a.m., in the Senate Dirksen 
Building room 226 to hold a hearing on 
“the changing nature of youth vio- 
lence.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL AUTISM AWARENESS 
MONTH 


e Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I have 
long been active in issues of impor- 
tance for individuals suffering from a 
mental illness or disability. Through 
my efforts in this area, I have become 
familiar with the vast spectrum of 
these disorders, and I have found that 
we as a society have much to learn 
about both the causes and cures for 
these illnesses. Knowledge of the medi- 
cal conditions underpinning these dis- 
orders has only recently begun to make 
progress by leaps and bounds, and I 
fear that public awareness and knowl- 
edge has not grown in step. Because so- 
ciety is still unfamiliar with these ad- 
vances, an aura of fear and suspicion 
persists with regard to any one of the 
illnesses or disorders which afflict so 
many Americans. It is because of this 
widespread lack of knowledge and un- 
derstanding that I rise today in rec- 
ognition of the Autism Society of 
America’s designation of January as 
“National Autism Awareness Month.“ 

Autism is a neurological disorder 
that interrupts the brain's ability to 
process and understand information. 
Nearly 400,000 Americans suffer from 
this disorder, making it more prevalent 
than Down’s syndrome or muscular 
dystrophy. 

Autism is a complex, spectrum dis- 
order that manifests itself in many 
ways. Symptoms and characteristics 
present themselves in a variety of com- 
binations, and no two children or 
adults are affected in the same way. 

Autism is not curable, but it is treat- 
able. Many types of treatments have 
proven effective in combating this dis- 
order, and improvements are being dis- 
covered every day. 

A generation ago, nearly 90 percent 
of those suffering from autism were 
placed in an institution. Today, group 
homes, assisted living arrangements, 
and home care are much more com- 
mon. Thanks to the Individuals With 
Disabilities Education Act, many chil- 
dren with autism receive appropriate 
education and go on to become contrib- 
uting members of the work force. 

In April 1995, in response to direction 
from Congress, the National Institutes 
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of Health [NIH] held à State-of-the- 
Sciences Conference on Autism. Con- 
ference participants included  sci- 
entists, clinicians, and parents. The 
conference highlighted how far we have 
come in diagnosing and treating au- 
tism, but also illuminated how far we 
have yet to go. National Autism 
Awareness Month is designed to bring 
attention to these issues, and seeks to 
further the Nation's understanding of 
this complicated and debilitating dis- 
order. I fully support the Autism Soci- 
ety of America's designation of Janu- 
ary as National Autism Awareness 
Month, I share their goal of teaching 
America more about this disorder, and 
I welcome my colleagues' support as 
well.e 


AID'S INTERNATIONAL FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAM 


e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, about a 
month ago when we passed the last 
continuing resolution, I spoke about 
the damage a provision included in the 
CR by the House of Representatives 
would cause to our international fam- 
ily planning programs. Senator HAT- 
FIELD, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, also spoke at that 
time. We both expressed real concerns 
about what the House had done, and 
the effect it would have on the lives of 
millions of couples around the world 
especially women. 

We also pointed out that the House 
had essentially handed us a fait 
accompli, since it recessed imme- 
diately thereafter and our only alter- 
native to passing what they sent us in 
the form they sent it was to close down 
the Federal Government again. We 
passed the CR under protest, and I have 
been very encouraged by the strong 
stand the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee has taken on this 
issue. He has always been a strong op- 
ponent of abortion, but he has also sup- 
ported family planning and has made 
the point as eloquently as anyone that 
the way to reduce the number of abor- 
tions is to give couples the means to 
avoid unwanted pregnancies. 

I am not going to repeat all that I 
said back then. Suffice it to say that as 
a result of the House action, millions 
of couples will be denied family plan- 
ning services, including contraceptives, 
who want them, need them, and have 
no other access to them. It does not 
take a genius to realize that the result 
wil be many more unwanted preg- 
nancies, and many more abortions. In 
the countries where these family plan- 
ning programs are carried out, abor- 
tion is often unsafe and the incidence 
of maternal death is alarmingly high. 

I cannot believe that was the intent 
of the authors of the House provision, 
but how they could have failed to an- 
ticipate that result is beyond me. I can 
only conclude that they do not want 
the U.S. Government to provide assist- 
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ance to couples who want to limit their 
number of children, even though these 
people want the assistance and many of 
them live in countries where millions 
of people go hungry each day. 

A February 16, 1996, article in the 
Baltimore Sun made this same point. 
Not only does it discuss the steps AID 
Administrator Atwood has taken to 
improve efficiency at his agency, it 
notes that Congress rewarded him by 
cutting several hundreds of millions of 
dollars in AID's budget, cuts that I op- 
posed. It cites the example of AID's 
family planning program, and points 
out that what the House has done will 
not only hurt mothers and infants, it 
will increase the very redtape Congress 
has been urging AID to cut. 

As the article indicates, once again 
ideology won out over common sense. 
That seems to be a recurring theme 
around here. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 16, 1996] 
AID LEARNS THAT GOOD DEEDS Do NoT Go 
UNPUNISHED 
(By Sara Engram) 

When the Clinton Administration preached 
“reinvention” of government the State De- 
partment’s Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) heeded the call. 

Along with the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, AID became one of two fed- 
eral “reinvention laboratories” where all the 
talk about more efficient more effective and 
less costly management turned into reality. 

AID has shed some 70 senior level posi- 
tions, each paying about $100,000 a year. It 
has slimmed total staffing levels by 16 per- 
cent—from 10,800 people to 9,050. It has cut 
regulations by 55 percent, cut the time it 
takes to award competitive contracts from a 
year to 150 days, cut project-design time by 
75 percent and overhauled its program oper- 
ations, procurement, accounting and budget 
procedures. 

VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD 

And what thanks does it get for doing more 
with less? 

A whopping budget cut, along with poten- 
tially devastating restrictions on some pro- 
grams. 

The saga of the 1996 AID budget is one of 
the grimmer tales of the budget stand-off. 
The agency never expected an easy ride, 
given the Republican-controlled Congress’ 
zeal for slashing the budget and the dif- 
ficulty of defending aid to other countries 
when we have plenty of poor, homeless and 
hungry people right here at home. 

But the fact is that foreign aid is crucial to 
advancing U.S. interests around the globe 
and to making the world a safer place. From 
nurturing economic activity that raises liv- 
ing standards and slows the rate of illegal 
immigration, to helping emerging democ- 
racies set up a system of law, to providing 
medical care and family-planning assistance 
to countries with burgeoning birth rates and 
high rates of infant and maternal mortal- 
ity—the agency’s programs plant seeds that, 
eventually, can help forestall political un- 
rest or hostilities that spill over into wider 
wars. 

TINY SHARE 

Foreign aid is a tiny share of the budget— 

less than 3 percent (1.2%), and AID gets only 
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a sixth of that. But a recent poll showed an 
alarming number of Americans assumed that 
the government spent more on foreign aid 
than on Medicare. 

Under the compromise finally reached by 
the Congress and the White House, the agen- 
cy’s budget will be cut 11 percent. Since 
some aid programs, such as assistance to 
Egypt and Israel, must hold relatively 
steady, other programs took an especially 
hard hit. 

None, however, got the shabby treatment 
reserved for family planning assistance. 
Those programs, a favorite target of a small 
House group of zealous opponents of abortion 
and family-planning, were cut 35 percent, a 
loss of more than $200 million from 1995 fund- 
ing levels. Even worse, these opponents suc- 
ceeded in requiring that no funds for 1996 be 
spent before July 1—and then that the allo- 
cation be dribbled out in 15 monthly incre- 
ments, most of which would come, absurdly, 
after the end of the year for which the 
money is appropriated. 

Since the budget impasse had blocked ex- 
penditures after October 1, that requirement 
creates a nine-month gap—an ironic length— 
in U.S. aid for family-planning services for 
some of the poorest families in the world. 
Clearly, the restrictions are aimed at inter- 
rupting these programs, many of which are 
administered by private, non-profit organiza- 
tions in countries receiving the aid. 

DEFEAT FOR FAMILIES 

The victory for ideology is a clear defeat 
for tens of thousands of families who, as a 
consequence, will experience higher rates of 
unplanned pregnancies and more deaths 
among mothers and infants. Pregnancy is a 
high-risk undertaking in countries where nu- 
trition is poor and health care is 
unaccessible or primitive. 

It’s also a defeat for efficient govern- 
ment—and an illustration of how Congress 
can talk one game and play another. Despite 
its calls for effective government, Congress 
can’t resist an ideological power play. What 
else explains a requirement that must have 
been dreamed up in red-tape heaven? 

Instead of one, clean transaction, we'll now 
have 15 checks and 15 contracts for a pro- 
gram that is underfunded to begin with. Re- 
inventing government? The bureaucrats are 
hearing the message. It's the ideologues who, 
it seems, couldn't care less.e 


SECRETARY PERRY'S WEHRKUNDE 
ADDRESS 


e Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, earlier 
this month, I again had the honor of 
leading the U.S. delegation to the an- 
nual Wehrkunde conference on security 
policy in Munich. This conference 
serves as a valuable opportunity for 
policymakers, security analysts, and 
defense industry leaders from both 
sides of the Atlantic to exchange views 
on pressing European security issues 
and to build the relationships that are 
the sinews of an alliance. 

This year's conference was notable 
both because it was held as NATO 
forces were breaking new ground with 
the IFOR mission in Bosnia and for the 
participation of senior officials from 
Central Europe and Russia, including 
the Russian Deputy Defense Minister, 
which provided for productive, if some- 
times heated, dialog on NATO enlarge- 
ment. 
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The conference thus offered an appro- 
priate setting for a speech by Secretary 
of Defense Perry in which he outlined a 
vision for the future of the Atlantic al- 
liance and its relationship with Russia, 
based on the accomplishments of the 
past and the current cooperation in 
Bosnia. Secretary Perry is to be com- 
mended for laying out a thoughtful and 
challenging agenda for addressing the 
issues currently facing the Alliance. I 
also want to commend him for not only 
weaving the words of T.S. Eliot into 
his remarks, but for ferreting out the 
little known fact that Eliot was on the 
stage half a century ago when George 
Marshall gave the speech that became 
the Marshall plan. 

Mr. President, I think all Senators 
would benefit from reading Secretary 
Perry’s Wehrkunde address and ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE WILLIAM 
J. PERRY 

Behind my desk at the Pentagon hangs a 
portrait of the great statesman, George C. 
Marshall. Marshall, who was the third Sec- 
retary of Defense in the United States, is a 
role model of mine. He had a great vision for 
Europe—a Europe which from the Atlantic 
to the Urals was united in peace, freedom 
and democracy; and a strong trans-Atlantic 
partnership sustained by bipartisan political 
support in the United States. 

Marshall not only had this vision, he also 
had a plan to make this vision a reality in 
post-war Europe. And in a famous speech at 
Harvard University in 1947, he outlined what 
came to be called the Marshall Plan. 

A little known fact is that joining Mar- 
shall on the dais that day was the famous 
poet, T.S. Eliot, who 10 years earlier had 
written: 


Footfalls echo in the memory 
Down the passage we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened. 

These words by T.S. Eliot foreshadowed 
the fate of Marshall’s plan in Eastern and 
Central Europe. Because on that day, 50 
years ago, as the footfalls of World War II 
Still echoed across a shattered continent, the 
Marshall Plan offered Europe a new passage 
toward reconstruction and renewal. Half of 
Europe took this passage, and opened the 
door to prosperity and freedom. Half of Eu- 
rope was denied this passage when Joseph 
Stalin slammed the door on Marshall’s offer. 
And for 50 years, the footfalls of what might 
have been echoed in our memories. 

Today, as the Cold War becomes an echo in 
our memory, we have a second chance to 
make Marshall's vision a reality: To go down 
the passage we did not take 50 years ago, to- 
wards the door we never opened. Behind that 
door lies George Marshall's Europe. To open 
this door, we do not need a second Marshall 
Plan, but we do need to draw on Marshall's 
vision. 

Marshall recognized that peace, democracy 
and prosperity were ultimately inseparable. 
And Marshall understood that if you identify 
what people desire most, and provide them 
with a path to reach 1t, then they will do the 
hard work necessary to achieve their goals. 

In the late 1940s what Western European 
countries desired most was to rebuild their 
Societies and economies. And the Marshall 
Plan provided a path for achieving this goal. 
By taking this passage, the nations of West- 
ern Europe built an economic powerhouse. 
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And along the way, they built strong democ- 
racies and a strong security institution 
called NATO. 

Today, countries in the other half of Eu- 
rope are struggling to rebuild their societies 
and economies, and the one thing they all 
desire is greater security. NATO's challenge 
is to provide these Europeans a path for 
achieving their security goal. And along the 
way, we want them very much to develop 
strong democracies and strong economies. 

This other half of Europe includes the na- 
tions of Central and Eastern Europe and the 
Newly Independent States. It includes Rus- 
sia. And it includes the nations of the former 
Yugoslavia. Today, NATO is reaching out to 
all three areas and providing a path to Mar- 
shall’s Europe. 

The primary path NATO has provided is 
the Partnership for Peace. Just as the Mar- 
shall Plan worked because it was rooted 
firmly in the self-interest of both the United 
States and Europe, so too does the Partner- 
ship for Peace work because it is rooted 
firmly in the self-interest of both NATO and 
the Partner nations. 

PFP is bringing the newly free nations of 
Europe and the former Soviet Union into the 
security architecture of Europe as a whole. 
Our nations are working and training to- 
gether in military joint exercises. But make 
no mistake, the Partnership for Peace is 
more than just joint exercises. Just as the 
Marshall Plan had an impact well beyond the 
economies of Western Europe, PFP is echo- 
ing beyond the security realm in Central and 
Eastern Europe, and into the political and 
economic realms as well. 

Just as the Marshall Plan used economic 
revival as the catalyst for political stabiliza- 
tion—and ultimately the development of the 
modern Europe—the PFP uses security co- 
operation as a catalyst for political and eco- 
nomic reform. 

PFP members are working to uphold de- 
mocracy, tolerate diversity, respect the 
rights of minorities and respect freedom of 
expression. They are working to build mar- 
ket economies. They are working hard to de- 
velop democratic control of their military 
forces, to be good neighbors and respect the 
sovereign rights outside their borders. And 
they are working hard to make their mili- 
tary forces compatible with NATO. 

For those Partner countries that are em- 
bracing PFP as a passage to NATO member- 
ship, these actions are a key to opening that 
door. For many of these nations, aspiration 
to NATO membership has become the rock 
on which all major political parties base 
their platforms. It is providing the same 
overlapping consensus that NATO member- 
ship engenders in NATO countries, making 
compromise and reconciliation possible. 

In Hungary, all six major political parties 
in the Parliament united to pass a resolution 
in support of IFOR, the Bosnia peace imple- 
mentation force, by a vote of 300 to 1. In Po- 
land, the new President—a former member of 
the former communist party—re-affirmed 
Poland’s NATO aspirations. In Slovakia, 
Hungary and Rumania, governments are 
quietly resolving border disputes, and put- 
ting into place protection for ethnic minori- 
ties. For these countries, the Partnership for 
Peace is becoming a passage to democracy 
and market reform, as well as a passage to 
security cooperation with the West. 

But even those countries that do not aspire 
to NATO membership are realizing many of 
the same political and social gains from ac- 
tive participation in the PFP. Moreover, 
PFP is providing them the tools and the op- 
portunities to develop closer ties to NATO, 
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and learn from NATO—even as they choose 
to remain outside the Alliance. And PFP is 
building bonds among the Partner nations— 
even outside the framework of cooperation 
with NATO. 

That is why defense ministers from many 
Partner nations have said to me that even if, 
or when, they eventually join NATO, they 
want to sustain their active participation in 
PFP. In short, by creating the Partnership 
For Peace, NATO is doing more than just 
building the basis for enlargement. It, is in 
fact, creating a new zone of security and sta- 
bility throughout Europe. 

That is why I believe that the creation of 
the Partnership for Peace has been one of 
the most significant events of the post-Cold 
War era. By forging networks of people and 
institutions working together to preserve 
freedom, promote democracy and build free 
markets, the PFP today is a catalyst for 
transforming Central and Eastern Europe, 
much as Marshall Plan transformed Western 
Europe in the '40s and 508. It is the passage 
this half of Europe did not take in 1947; it is 
the door that we never opened. 

To lock in the gains of reform, NATO must 
ensure that the ties we are creating in PFP 
continue to deepen and that we actually pro- 
ceed with the gradual and deliberate, but 
steady, process of outreach and enlargement 
to the East. NATO enlargement is inevitable. 
And if NATO enlargement is a carrot encour- 
aging reforms, then we cannot keep that car- 
rot continually out of reach. So it is critical 
that we implement the second phase of 
NATO enlargement agreed upon at the NAC 
Ministerial Meeting in December. 

And even as some countries join NATO, it 
will be important to keep the door open for 
others down the road. We must make sure 
that PFP continues to provide a place in the 
security architecture of Europe so that we 
keep the door open to Marshall’s Europe 
even for those nations that do not aspire to 
become NATO members. 

For Marshall’s vision to be truly fulfilled, 
one of the nations that must walk through 
this door is Russia. Russia has been a key 
player in Europe’s security for over 300 
years. It will remain a key player in the 
coming decades, for better or for worse. Our 
job is to make it for the better. 

Unlike with the Marshall Plan 50 years 
ago, Russia today has chosen to participate 
in the Partnership for Peace. And in the spir- 
it of Marshall, we welcome Russia’s partici- 
pation, and hope that over time it will take 
on a leading role in PFP commensurate with 
its importance as a great power. 

But for Russia to join us as a full and ac- 
tive partner in completing Marshall's vision, 
NATO and Russia need to build on our com- 
mon ground, even when we don’t agree with 
each other’s conclusions. It is fair to say 
that most members of Russia's political es- 
tablishment do not welcome or even accept 
NATO's plans for enlargement. Anybody that 
doubted that yesterday, if you heard Mr. 
Kokoshin's speech, realized the extent of the 
opposition to NATO enlargement in Russia. 

When I was in Russia last June, I had a 
number of conversations with Russian gov- 
ernment leaders and Duma members about 
the future of European security. I offered 
them a series of postulates about that fu- 
ture. I told them if I were in Russia's shoes, 
I would want the future security picture in 
Europe to have the following characteristics: 

First, I said, if I were a Russian leader, I 
would want the United States to be involved 
in the security of Europe. They agreed with 


that postulate. 
Then, I said, if I were a Russian leader, I 
would want to see Germany an integrated 
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part of the European security structure. And 
they agreed with that postulate. 

And third, I said, if I were a Russian lead- 
er, I would want Russia to be in the security 
architecture of Europe, not isolated outside 
of it. They agreed with this postulate also. 

Finally, I asked them how could a Russian 
leader best achieve these goals? 

I concluded they could only be achieved 
through a healthy and vibrant NATO. That 
is NATO, far from being a threat to Russia, 
actually contributes to the security of Rus- 
sia, as well as to the security of its own 
members. 

When I reached that conclusion most of 
the Russians I talked to fell off the cliff. 
They agreed with each of my premises—but 
they did not agree with my conclusion. But 
in the absence of NATO and its partnership 
arrangements, I do not see any way of 
achieving those goals—our shared goals—of a 
safe and peaceful Europe. 

I have to tell you that I did not persuade 
my Russian colleagues with my argument. 
But, I do believe that as Russia deepens its 
involvement with NATO, it will come to be- 
lieve in the truth of my conclusion, as well 
as my premises. And I believe that Russia 
will want to have a cooperative relation with 
NATO and a leading role in the Partnership 
for Peace. And that Russia will come to un- 
derstand that enlargement means enlarging 
a zone of security and stability that is very 
much in Russia's interest, not a threat to 
Russia. 

But the way for this new understanding to 
occur is for NATO to continue to reach out 
to Russia not only from the top down but 
from the bottom up. Last year at 
Wehrkunde, I proposed that NATO and Rus- 
sia begin a separate plan of activities, out- 
side the Partnership for Peace. Since then, 
we have all discussed and even agreed upon 
this proposal in principle, but we have not 
yet put it on paper. We must do so. We can- 
not let disagreements over the theology“ of 
building NATO-Russia relations get in the 
way of “here and now" opportunities to work 
together where our interests clearly overlap. 
Instead of letting theology dictate our prac- 
tice, we should let our practice shape our 
theology. 

One example of where the United States is 
already doing this is with our program of bi- 
lateral training exercises with Russia. We 
have held four such exercises in the last 
year, each a great success, and each con- 
ducted in a spirit of trust and goodwill. This 
summer, the United States and Russia will 
move beyond the bilateral and jointly par- 
ticipate in a major regional Partnership For 
Peace exercise with forces from Ukraine, 
Russia, United States and other regional 
powers. 

Our bilateral contact program with Russia 
is not confined to joint exercises or even to 
just the security field. Through the Gore- 
Chernomyrdin Commission, it extends to the 
fields of science and technology, space, de- 
fense conversion, business development, the 
environment, health care and agriculture. 

Just this past week the Commission met in 
Washington, and Mr. Kokoshin and I both 
participated in the defense conversion pro- 
gram of this Commission. I urge all NATO 
nations to build on this model. These con- 
tacts provide important exchanges of infor- 
mation. They help break down years of dis- 
trust and suspicion. They weave the Rus- 
sians into the kind of personal and profes- 
sional networks that have long characterized 
relations among all of the Allies. These are 
the kind of activities that will] build trust 
between Russia and NATO. And these are the 
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kind of activities that will keep Russia on 
the passage toward integration with Europe, 
to pass through that open door. 

Mr. Grachev and I attended the joint U.S. 
exercise in Kansas last October. And we met 
after the exercise with the American and the 
Russian soldiers conducting that exercise, 
and talked to them. He told the Russian sol- 
diers what they were doing was very impor- 
tant, that they should extend their friend- 
ship and cooperation with the American sol- 
diers, and that this was the basis for creating 
& peaceful world for their children. The 
American soldiers were as much interested 
in what he was saying as the Russians were, 
Ican assure you. 

Ironically, the place where a distinct 
NATO-Russia relationship is occurring in 
practice is in Bosnia. Today, as we speak, a 
Russian brigade is serving in the American 
Multinational Division of IFOR. It took an 
enormous amount of work to make this hap- 
pen. Minister Grachev and I met four times 
over a two month period to iron out the de- 
tails. Generals Joulwan and Nash work 
closely every day with their counterparts, 
General Shevtsov and Colonel Lentsov. 
NATO and Russia do have a special relation- 
ship today in Bosnia, and Russia is dem- 
onstrating its commitment to participating 
in the future security architecture of Eu- 
rope. 

The reason we are all working so hard to 
make this relationship successful is not just 
because of the additional troops Russia 
brings to Bosnia, but because Russia's par- 
ticipation in Bosnia casts a very long shadow 
that will have an impact on the security of 
Europe for years to come. When we deal with 
the most important security problem which 
Europe has faced since the Cold War was 
over, we want to have Russia inside the cir- 
cle, working with us, not outside the circle, 
throwing rocks at us. 

Indeed, the more you think about what 
NATO and Russia are doing together in Bos- 
nia, the more amazing it becomes. I can only 
imagine what General Eisenhower, the first 
SACEUR, would think if he saw a General 
from Russia sitting with General Joulwan, 
today’s SACEUR, at the SHAPE compound 
reviewing a secret NATO OPLAN. We need to 
build on this model, to institutionalize it, 
and expand it to cover the entire range of 
NATO and Russia’s overlapping security in- 
terests. By so doing, NATO and Russia can 
move forward as full partners in completing 
Marshall's version. 

Just as the NATO-Russia relationship is 
being forged in Bosnia, so too is the future of 
NATO itself. I was in Bosnia several weeks 
ago. I was struck by the dedication and pro- 
fessionalism of every unit from every coun- 
try that is participating. I was also struck 
by the stark contrast between the devasta- 
tion and suffering I saw in Sarajevo, and the 
rebirth and renewal I have seen in the other 
capitals of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Bosnia is what happens when newly inde- 
pendent nations focus on old hatreds instead 
of new challenges. Four years ago, some peo- 
ple in the former Yugoslavia chose not to 
join Marshall’s Europe. And the death and 
bloodshed that resulted will long echo in our 
memory. But today the door to Marshall's 
Europe is open again for them—and holding 
that door open are NATO, Russia and the 
newly free peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

The success or failure of IFOR is crucial to 
whether or not we will complete Marshall's 
vision. It is in Bosnia where we are sending 
the message that NATO is the bedrock on 
which the future security and stability of 
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Europe will be built. It is in Bosnia where 
NATO is first reaping the benefits of joint 
peacekeeping training with our new Peace 
Partners. It is in Bosnia where future NATO 
members are showing themselves ready and 
able to shoulder the burdens of membership. 
And it is in Bosnia where we are showing 
that we can work as partners with Russian 
forces. Bosnia is not a peacekeeping exercise. 
It is the real thing. 

Bosnia is also teaching us important les- 
sons about the kind of NATO that Marshall’s 
Europe will require. Ever since the end of the 
Cold War, NATO has struggled to develop a 
mechanism for executing the new missions 
using NATO assets with the voluntary par- 
ticipation of NATO members. 

In the conference room, we have so far 
failed to come up with an agreement on a 
Combined Joint Task Force, CJTF. But in 
the field, we have cut through these theo- 
logical arguments and put together IFOR, 
which is CJTF. As with the NATO-Russia re- 
lationship, we need to take the practical les- 
sons learned in putting IFOR together and 
extrapolate back until we have a CJTF that 
works. 

Bosnia also casts in sharp relief something 
we have suspected for some time: that it is 
time for NATO to adapt itself internally to 
deal with the new challenges of this new era. 
NATO was not well structured for the Bosnia 
mission. At a time when our political and 
geostrategic thinking has been completely 
reoriented, symbolized by our partnership in 
peacekeeping with former adversaries, and 
ata time when our individual military forces 
have streamlined and modernized for the 
battlefleld of the future, NATO's command 
and decision-making structure is still geared 
for the challenges and the battlefields of the 
past. The time has come to streamline and 
modernize NATO, recognizing that our chal- 
lenge is no longer simply to execute a known 
plan with already designated forces, as it 
was during the Cold War. 

We must make NATO's command structure 
more responsive and more flexible, and 
streamline the planning and force prepara- 
tion process, and simplify and speed-up the 
entire decision-making process. And we must 
complete the task of giving NATO's Euro- 
pean members a stronger identity within the 
alliance. These kinds of internal changes 
wil ready NATO for enlargement, and will 
allow us to better respond to the future chal- 
lenges to European security and stability. 

It is in this context that we welcome the 
French decision to participate more fully in 
NATO's military bodies. And we look for- 
ward to working with France as we trans- 
form the Alliance and realize Marshall's vi- 
sion of a Europe united in peace, freedom 
and democracy. 

In 1947, Marshall told America that it must 
"face up to the responsibility which history 
has placed upon our country." Today, it is 
not only America, but also Russia; is not 
only NATO nations, but all of Europe—all of 
us must face up to the responsibility which 
history has placed upon us. This means 
reaching out to each other not only in the 
spirit of friendship, but also in the spirit of 
self-interest. This means working towards 
our goals not only from the top-down, but 
also the ground-up. And it means recognizing 
that when the outside world changes, we 
must look inside our institutions and see 
what changes are needed there. 

If we do these things, then next year, when 
we commemorate the 50th Anniversary of 
the Marshall] Plan, we wil] be able to say 
that we made Marshalls vision our own. 
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That Partnership for Peace is a strong, per- 
manent pillar of Europe's security architec- 
ture. That NATO and Russía have a relation- 
Ship where trust, understanding and coopera- 
tion are givens, not goals. That all the na- 
tions of the former Yugoslavia are adding, 
not detracting, from Europe's security. And 
that we have taken the passage to a new Eu- 
rope and opened the door to a new era of 
peace, freedom and democracy. 


Thank you very much.e 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of all Senators, immediately 
following morning business tomorrow, 
the Senate will begin 30 minutes of de- 
bate on the motion to invoke cloture 
on the D.C. appropriations conference 
report. 

Senators should be aware that the 
cloture vote on the conference report 
will occur at 12:30 p.m. on Thursday. 
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RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mr. 
President, if there be no further busi- 
ness to come before the Senate, I ask 
that the Senate stand in recess under 
the previous order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 1:35 p.m., recessed until Thursday, 
February 29, 1996, at 11 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


The House met at 11 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

We pray, gracious God, for the abun- 
dance of Your spirit in our lives and in 
the lives of every person. Our petition 
is that Your gifts of mercy and justice, 
of understanding and peace, of toler- 
ance and patience, of freedom and re- 
sponsibility, will rest in our hearts and 
souls and minds this day and every 
day, and cause us to be the people You 
would have us be. In Your name, we 
pray. Amen. 


———— 9 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LANTOS] come for- 
ward and lead the House in the Pledge 
of Allegiance. 

Mr. LANTOS led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


— 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Lundregan, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 2036. An act to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to make certain adjustments in 
the land disposal program to provide needed 
flexibility, and for other purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will enter- 
tain fifteen 1-minutes on each side. 


———— 


TIAHRT AMENDMENT TO AID 
FLAT ECONOMY 


(Mr. TIAHRT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TIAHRT. Mr. Speaker, our econ- 
omy is flat. Many experts say that we 
are bordering on recession. I think the 
Clinton administration should shoulder 


the blame. The union workers remem- 
ber that President Clinton signed both 
NAFTA and GATT into law and both 
agreements have not worked. Now the 
President will not even use the tools 
available within the agreements to 
save American jobs. That is why I am 
proposing an amendment to the farm 
bill. It is supported by the AFL-CIO to 
prioritize the export enhancement pro- 
gram to save jobs. Union jobs, support 
farmers, and export value-added prod- 
ucts like flour will force the President 
to do the right thing. It is no wonder 
our economy is flat. We need someone 
to fight for our jobs, and that is what 
Congress intends to do. 


RESOLUTIONS CONDEMNING  AS- 
SAULT ON FREE MEDIA IN SER- 
BIA AND DENOUNCING LOUIS 
FARRAKHAN’S SUPPORT OF TER- 
RORIST REGIMES IN LIBYA, 
IRAN, AND IRAQ 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I am introducing two resolu- 
tions, and I know these resolutions will 
receive broad bipartisan support. The 
Communist dictator of Serbia, 
Slobodan Milosevic, has closed down 
the only independent television station 
in Belgrade. I think it is an outrage 
that, as Milosevic is trying to work his 
way back into acceptance by the civ- 
ilized world community—and he should 
do so—he also simultaneously closed 
down the Soros Foundation, a humani- 
tarian and charitable organization that 
has done an enormous amount of good 
for the people of Serbia and indeed for 
the people of countless other countries. 
I am calling on President Clinton in 
the most emphatic terms to insist that 
the independent television station in 
Belgrade be reopened and the Soros 
Foundation be allowed to continue its 
work. 

My second resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
denounces Louis Farrakhan’s visit to 
Libya, Iran, and Iraq. It is critical that 
the President of the United States di- 
rect executive agencies to establish 
whether U.S. laws were broken. 
Farrakhan can say whatever he wants, 
but he must obey the law. 


THE CLINTON CRUNCH 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 


Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Clinton crunch is upon us. 

No, this is not a new kind of cereal. 
It does not go snap, crackle, and pop if 
you pour whitewater—or should I say 
milk—over it. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the Clinton crunch 
is a disease that infects middle-class 
America. 

Its symptoms? Higher taxes and stag- 
nant wages. 

Its cause? The policies of the Clinton 
administration. 

The cure? Lower taxes and a bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true, the Clinton 
crunch is upon us. Luckily, there is 
still hope for middle-class America. 
But we must act soon. We must cut 
taxes and we must balance the budget. 
Unfortunately, the current occupant of 
the White House does not seem that in- 
terested in cutting taxes or balancing 
the budget. In fact, he would rather 
feed the Clinton crunch with higher 
taxes and more Washington spending. 

Mr. Speaker, the differences could 
not be clearer. Bill Clinton wants high- 
er taxes and higher spending. House 
Republicans want lower taxes and less 
spending. Which do you think is the 
cure for the Clinton crunch? 


GOP EXTREMIST AGENDA WRONG 
APPROACH 


(Mr. PALLONE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, our con- 
stituents are worried about jobs. They 
see downsizing in their communities. 
They are concerned about wages be- 
cause the economy continues to be a 
problem for many Americans. But the 
answer is not the GOP extremist agen- 
da that basically protects the rich and 
the powerful but threatens the health, 
safety, and security of America’s work- 
ing families. 

The Republican leadership over the 
last year has been putting forth this 
extremist agenda at the expense of the 
middle class, at the expense of the av- 
erage working American. They have 
tried to put into place tax breaks for 
large corporations and for wealthy 
Americans. They have tried to cut 
taxes, or they have tried to eliminate 
tax credits, the earned income tax 
credits for working Americans at the 
lower end of the income spectrum. 

At the same time, you see the Presi- 
dent suggesting that we do things to 
help the average working American. 
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The President has talked about tax 
cuts for families. He has talked about 
doing things for education, such as 
your ability to deduct tuition that you 
pay for your student, your children 
that are in college. It really is terrible 
that we continue to see this GOP ex- 
tremist agenda that hurts the average 
working American, and I hope that 
now that we are back in session and we 
are away from this 3-week break that 
we are starting to see some action in 
this Congress to help the average work- 
ing American. 


FIX THE WELFARE SYSTEM 


(Mr. CHABOT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Speaker, the exist- 
ing welfare system is a mess. It hurts 
the very people that it is supposed to 
help. In 1992, President Clinton cam- 
paigned on a pledge to end welfare as 
we know it. Remember that? Now, 
after 3 years of the Clinton Presidency, 
he has not lifted a finger to do any- 
thing about the failed welfare state. It 
is true that he has talked about the 
values of work and family, but if we ex- 
amine the record, the President has 
not signed into law any reform of wel- 
fare. In fact, he vetoed the only genu- 
ine welfare reform bill to pass this Con- 
gress in a generation. 

The President is now in the midst of 
backing away from the compromise 
welfare agreement passed unanimously 
by the National Governors’ Associa- 
tion, both Democratic and Republican 
Governors. He had originally praised 
the plan as a huge step in the right di- 
rection. It is time for the President to 
cut the cord with the special interest 
groups, the liberal groups, and to help 
us fix the failed welfare system in this 
country. 


CEO’S HIT JACKPOT 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, while 
American workers keep losing their 
jobs, the top chief executive officers 
just keep hitting the lotto. Check this 
out. Chemical Bank go rid of 12,000 
workers; the boss made $2.5 million. 
GTE got rid of 17,000 workers; the boss 
made a cool $2 million. IBM shafted 
60,000 workers; the boss made $2.6 mil- 
lion. 

And AT&T, they take it all. They got 
rid of 40,000 workers and Robert Allen, 
chief executive officer, made 3.3 mil- 
lion big ones. They call it downsizing. 
I call it larceny. AT&T does not stand 
for American Telephone and Telegraph 
anymore. It stands for Allen and two 
temporaries. That is Robert Allen, 
folks; $3.3 million, think about it. 

I yield back the balance of all this 
unemployment. 
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CUBAN ATTACK AN OUTRAGE 


(Mr. ZIMMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZIMMER. Cuba’s downing of two 
planes whose only arms were pam- 
phlets is an outrage, and it shows how 
desperate Fidel Castro is in his fight to 
deny the Cuban people liberty and free- 
dom. Castro is an international outlaw, 
no more and no less. 

I am very disappointed in the Presi- 
dent’s response to this outrage. It is 
entirely inadequate. If President Clin- 
ton were serious about responding to 
this terrible offense against U.S. citi- 
zens, he would demand that the inter- 
national community join with us in an 
international embargo to tighten the 
noose around Castro and to allow de- 
mocracy to take root there. He would 
also reverse his Executive order of last 
October which liberalized cultural ties 
with that country, only rewarding a re- 
pressive regime for the enslavement of 
its own people. 

We must get serious, Mr. Speaker, 
and the way that we should start doing 
so is to enact the Burton-Helms legis- 
lation in its original form, not some 
watered down version that the Presi- 
dent has endorsed. 


LIFT THE DEBT CEILING 


(Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

GENE GREEN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, we are getting dangerously 
close to default, and simply put, there 
is the wrong way to run the finances of 
our great Nation. Congress’ failure to 
raise the debt ceiling will have imme- 
diate and devastating effects. The U.S. 
credit rating will be ruined; Social Se- 
curity checks on which 43 million sen- 
ior citizens rely will bounce. Benefits 
for over 37 million of our Nation’s vet- 
erans will not be allocated. Pensions 
for 4 million civilian and military re- 
tirees are at risk. 

Mr. Speaker, this is craziness. This is 
deja vu back to the days of holding the 
Government hostage to force accept- 
ance of a balanced budget plan that the 
American people have rejected. Now 
the Republicans are trying it all over 
again, except this time the hostage is 
our Nation's full faith and credit, 43 
million senior citizens, 3 million veter- 
ans, and 4 million civilian and military 
retirees. 

When will they learn? Waiting until 
the last minute and insisting on in- 
cluding provisions that have nothing to 
do with the debt limit is the height of 
irresponsibility, and my friends on the 
other side of the aisle should be 
ashamed. It is time we pass a clean 
debt ceiling bill and get on about the 
Nation's business. Shame on coming 
this close to defaulting on our Nation's 
obligations. 
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NEWEST WASHINGTON BUZZWORD 


(Mr. BASS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, I guess the 
new buzzword we are going to hear now 
from the other side of the aisle is going 
to be the use of the word “extremist.” 
Everything we do is going to be called 
extremist. I would only ask that we re- 
turn to the issues that we have been 
talking about here in Congress for the 
last 14 months, balancing our Nation's 
budget for our children and our grand- 
children. Extremist is passing a welfare 
reform bill that encourages work and 
holds families together. Extremist is 
preserving, protecting and improving 
the Medicare system for our senior 
citizens. Extremist is giving the States 
more control over Medicaid. Extremist 
is sending power and money and influ- 
ence back to State and local authori- 
ties and citizens of this country, ex- 
tremist. 

Mr. Speaker, let us spend the next 
few months talking about our Nation's 
hopes and not its fears. Let us make 
America proud of its elected officials 
once again. 


GOP AGENDA HOSTILE TO MIDDLE 
AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no wonder that the Re- 
publican program for the last 14 
months is so far away from the needs 
and the hopes and the aspirations of 
America's working families. When you 
consider at the end of last year when 
the Republicans came together to dis- 
cuss how they were doing and what 
they were going to do this year, one of 
their honored speakers was Al Dunlop, 
a man who went to Scott Paper Co. and 
2 years later fired thousands of workers 
with little or no notice and walked 
away with $100 million in his pocket. 
He advised the Republican caucus to 
forget the working-class issues, they 
did not matter. 

Well, they matter to millions of 
Americans, to millions of Americans 
who are worried about losing their job, 
and with that losing their health care; 
about losing their job, and with that 
the ability to pay for their children's 
education. And what do we see cuts in 
education for their children. We see 
cuts in student loans for their children. 
We see them trying to keep the health 
care bill that would make health care 
portable from one employer to another 
from coming to the floor. What we see 
is an agenda that is outright hostile to 
middle America and to the working 
families of this country. 
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D 1115 
SALUTE TO ENGINEERS 


(Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to ask my fellow 
Members of Congress to join me in sa- 
luting the contributions of engineers to 
America. 

Last week was National Engineers 
Week celebrated annually since 1951. 
The timing recognizes the role played 
by our first President, George Washing- 
ton. Washington's education and expe- 
rience as a land surveyor and promoter 
of invention, education, and the con- 
struction of roads, canals, docks, and 
ports earned him the recognition as 
our Nation's first engineer. 

February is also Black History 
Month and African-American engineers 
invented some of our most important 
and best-known inventions including: 
blood banks, the four-way traffic sig- 
nal, and potato chips. 

Engineering is our Nation’s second 
largest profession with more than 1.8 
million working engineers according to 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Every day, engineers are creating 
new ways to use technology to improve 
our quality of life. The contributions of 
engineers surround us and are so perva- 
sive that we sometimes take them for 
granted. 

National Engineers Week offers us 
the opportunity to stop, take notice, 
give thanks for the work of engineers, 
and encourage our young people to 
study science and math and consider 
engineering as a career. 

Engineers build a better future every 
day. 


DISCOVER WORKING AMERICA 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been a little skeptical about 
death bed conversions, and as the bells 
toll for the demise of the Gingrich Re- 
publican revolution, we are witnessing 
an epidemic of conversions among my 
Republican colleagues. 

Suddenly the Republican Party has 
discovered working America. They are 
desperately trying to convince the 
hard-working families of this country 
who are struggling to get ahead that 
the Republican Party is their friend. 
But, in fact, since taking control of 
this Congress, they advanced an ex- 
treme agenda that would hurt working 
men and women of this country. Their 
budget would let companies raid pen- 
sion funds. They would deny the chil- 
dren of working families college loans. 
Their budget would cut Medicare and 
long-term care, denying families a dig- 
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nified retirement. And they would deny 
a raise in wages so that, in fact, people 
could pay their bills every week. 

But they, in fact, would provide to 
the wealthiest in this Nation a tax 
break, and tax breaks that would allow 
them to continue to reap the benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, what the Republican 
Party really does not understand is 
that the American people are too 
smart to fall for this. They did not buy 
NEWT GINGRICH's extreme agenda, and 
they will not buy this election-year 
gimmick either. 


TRIBUTE TO SERGEANT BOLIN 


(Mr. BARR of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BARR of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
too many Americans take freedom for 
granted, expecting it as constant a 
force of nature as the daily rising of 
the Sun. 

Fortunately for all of us, there are 
men like Special Forces S.Sgt. Neal 
Bolin, who stand watch at ireedom's 
door; protecting us from the demons of 
totalitarianism; ready to sacrifice 
their own personal comfort and safety 
for ours. For them, liberty is not a 
given, but the goal of à very real and 
dangerous struggle. 

This past February 12, Staff Sergeant 
Bolin lost his life, while seeking to pre- 
serve the life and safety of others, on a 
rescue mission for a plane missing in 
the jungles of Panama. 

I was honored to attend services for 
Sergeant Bolin, and to pay respects to 
his life and family. The people of Geor- 
gia and the Nation are grateful to Neal 
Bolin for the sacrifice he made. We are 
also grateful to his parents, and to his 
widow, for this American hero. While 
Sergeant Bolin’s young daughter has 
lost a father, our country benefits from 
the new chapter in the annals of mili- 
tary service and dedication written by 
her father. 


DO NOT DESTROY AMERICAN 
WORKING FAMILIES 


(Mrs. MINK of Hawaii asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks and include extraneous 
material.) 

Mrs. MINK of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the House is about to debate the farm 
bill, and it will be a contest of the wills 
of both sides of this Chamber in its 
dedication to the concept of jobs. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the Republican Presidential 
race is that they have discovered that 
jobs are uppermost in people’s minds. 
In debating the farm bill, I hope that 
this House will keep in mind the fact 
that we are talking about jobs, not 
about commodities. 

There is this wholesale effort to try 
to destroy the farm community. I come 
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from a farming district. Sugar is an 
important commodity. If they do away 
with the sugar program, it will mean 
6,000 jobs in my district alone. 

And so when we come to this floor to 
talk about the farm bill, it is not com- 
modities. It is not some abstract no- 
tion about something that we put on 
the table to consume. It is thousands of 
jobs in the sugar industry alone. It is 
420,000 jobs that are about to be elimi- 
nated. 

So, focus on what the American peo- 
ple are concerned about. It is jobs in 
America. Let us not destroy our Amer- 
ican working families. 


—— ———— 


AMERICA NEEDS A SOUND 
ENERGY POLICY 


(Mr. WATTS of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. WATTS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, today marks the fifth anniversary 
of the end of the Persian Gulf war. We 
can all remember the great pride we 
felt on that day 5 years ago. 

During the gulf war, our strong de- 
fense came through—just the way it is 
supposed to—and now it is time for 
Congress to come through—just the 
way itis supposed to—with a sound en- 
ergy policy. 

Since the gulf war, oil imports have 
reached an all-time high and domestic 
oil production has reached an all-time 
low. 

Twenty years ago we imported 35 per- 
cent of our oil. Today we import over 
50 percent. Clearly we are overly de- 
pendent on foreign sources of oil to 
drive our cars, to heat our homes, and 
to fuel our economy. 

We are putting ourselves in à worse 
state of dependency than we were in, 
just before the oil crises of the seven- 
ties. 

Today I am calling on my colleagues 
to send the Nation à wake up call 
about the lack of a sound energy policy 
in the United States. For the month of 
March, one of our colleagues will speak 
on the floor every day about this criti- 
cal issue. 

I am hopeful that these remarks will 
help us to develop a plan to secure con- 
trolover America's energy future. 


WHERE IS THE DEBT CEILING 
BILL? 

(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, today 
is February 28. Where is the debt ceil- 
ing? Speaker GINGRICH, Majority Lead- 
ers ARMEY and DOLE promised the 
President in writing to act on debt 
ceiling legislation by February 29 in à 
manner acceptable to both you and the 
Congress, in order to guarantee the 
Government does not default on its ob- 
ligations. 
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Unfortunately, that does not look 
like it is going to happen. But the Re- 
publican leadership needs to under- 
stand they can't stall indefinitely 
without dire consequences. 

On March 15, the debt ceiling snaps 
back to a lower level pursuant to the 
legislation we passed earlier to guaran- 
tee March Social Security checks. This 
means that the debt will have exceeded 
the debt limit and as a consequence, no 
securities may be issued under any cir- 
cumstance for any reason without in- 
creasing the debt ceiling. This snap 
back has potentially disastrous con- 
sequences for the Medicare and Social 
Security trust funds. Because the 
Treasury cannot issue any kind of se- 
curities, it cannot issue the $2 billion 
of new investments in the Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare trust funds that need 
to be issued on March 15 and each day 
thereafter. 

This is a very serious problem which, 
if the Republican leadership allows to 
happen, will require legislation to 
make the Social Security and Medicare 
trust funds whole. I call on the Repub- 
lican leadership to bring a clean debt 
ceiling bill to the floor immediately 
and not jeopardize the Social Security 
and Medicare trust funds. 


DOUBLE WHAMMY OF HIGHER 
TAXES AND DECLINING WAGES 


(Mrs. SEASTRAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SEASTRAND. Mr. Speaker, 
“Its the economy, stupid." That is 
what President Bill Clinton told us in 
1992. Today, 4 years later, America is 
feeling the Clinton Crunch—that dou- 
ble whammy of higher taxes and de- 
clining wages. 

To combat the Clinton crunch Repub- 
licans believe we should balance the 
budget and cut taxes. President Clin- 
ton thinks we should maintain the sta- 


tus quo. 

Just look at the record. Republicans, 
for the first time in a generation, 
passed an honest balanced budget. The 
President not only vetoed that plan 
but he has refused to negotiate in good 
faith toward a compromise. Now our 
plan also cut taxes. We cut capital 
gains taxes to create jobs and boost the 
economy, and we provided a $500 per- 
child tax credit to help families suffer- 
ing from the Clinton crunch. 

Mr. Speaker, the choice has never 
been clearer. On the one hand we have 
Republicans, men and women who 
mean what they say and keep their 
word. And on the other hand we have 
President Bill Clinton, a say-anything, 
do-nothing liberal President. 


—— 
PUTTING THE SQUEEZE ON 
WORKING FAMILIES 


(Mr. STUPAK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Speaker, the last 
speaker in the well said let us take a 
look at the Republican plan, and let us 
take a look at what they have done. 
Republicans say they stand up for 
working people, when they fought for 
policies that have squeezed working 
families and denied them and their 
children needed opportunities. They 
have refused to raise the minimum 
wage. They have passed higher taxes 
for working families. They have passed 
a Medicare premium that will increase 
on 37 million beneficiaries. They have 
passed the corporate raid on workers' 
pensions. Your pensions are no longer 
safe with this new Republican major- 
ity. They have passed the repeal of the 
Medicaid guarantee on nursing home 
coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope America will 
take a look at the Republican record 
and their plan and see that it is noth- 
ing but putting a squeeze on working 
families and unwilling to cooperate 
with the majority of people in this 
country. 


MEXICO NOT COOPERATING TO 
HALT DRUG TRAFFICKING 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1986 mandates 
that on March 1 the President must an- 
nounce which nation will be officially 
listed or certified as cooperating in the 
effort to halt drug production and traf- 
ficking. Mexico better not be on that 
list. 

It is imperative that we take action 
against Mexico, that we finally denote 
the country for what it is. Simply put, 
Mexico has become a narco-state. Each 
year, nearly three-quarters of all the 
Colombian cocaine consumed by Amer- 
icans flows across the 2,000-mile United 
States-Mexican border. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has the 
opportunity to seize his accountability. 
He has the opportunity to right some 
of our wrongs. He has the opportunity 
to effect change. 

I urge him to act. America should 
not certify Mexico. 


EDUCATION IS THE KEY TO 
REBUILDING THE MIDDLE CLASS 


(Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
is clear that the Gingrich revolution is 
over. As Members of Congress returned 
finally for work this week, all of us 
have been hearing from voters in our 
district, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, that the voters are rejecting the 
extremism of the Gingrich revolution, 
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rejecting Medicare cuts in order to pay 
for tax breaks for the rich, rejecting re- 
ducing safeguards on Medicaid, in nurs- 
ing homes, nursing home standards, 
again for tax breaks for the rich, cut- 
ting student loans in order to pay for 
tax breaks for people in this country 
that do not need it. 

Republican policies, Gingrich poli- 
cies, over the last 12 months would cut 
2% million students off direct student 
loans, would deny Pell grants to 380,000 
students, would deny 50,000 young peo- 
ple the opportunity to serve their com- 
munity while earning money for col- 
lege, would deny 180,000 children access 
to Head Start, again all in order to pay 
for a tax break for the wealthiest peo- 
ple in the country. 

All evidence says that good edu- 
cation is the key to rebuilding the mid- 
dle class, putting people to work, giv- 
ing people good wages, so they can 
raise their families the way Americans 
always have. 


GINGRICH REVOLUTION JUST 
BEGINNING 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I heard 
the previous speaker from the other 
side of the aisle, he was a Democrat, 
say that the Gingrich revolution was 
over? 

Let us set the record straight right 
now, ladies and gentlemen. The Ging- 
rich revolution is the Reagan revolu- 
tion. That revolution was temporarily 
interrupted. It is about to begin again, 
and the Gingrich revolution started 
with the Contract With America. 

Let me assure you one thing: We 
have not been able to get all the Con- 
tract With America through this Con- 
gress. Come November, we are going to 
elect a Republican President, and then 
we are going to pass the Balanced 
Budget Act, we are going to pass the 
line-item veto, we are going to pass all 
of these issues that the American peo- 
ple have wanted so far. 

Is the Gingrich revolution over? Do 
not kid yourself. It is just beginning. 


—— 
1130 
PERMISSION FOR SUNDRY COM- 
MITTEES AND THEIR SUB- 


COMMITTEES TO SIT TODAY 
DURING THE 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
committees and their subcommittees 
be permitted to sit today while the 
House is meeting in the Committee of 
the Whole House under the 5-minute 
rule: 

Committee on Banking and Financial 
Services, Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight, Committee on International 
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Relations, Committee on the Judici- 
ary, Committee on National Security, 
Committee on Resources, Committee 
on Science, Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, Committee on "Transportation 
and Infrastructure, and Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs. 

It is my understanding that the mi- 
nority has been consulted and that 
there is no objection to these requests. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KINGSTON). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LAYING ON TABLE HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 352, AUTHORIZING 
SPEAKER TO DECLARE  RE- 
CESSES SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that House Resolu- 
tion 352, authorizing the Speaker to de- 
clare recesses subject to the call of the 
Chair from February 2, 1996, through 
February 26, 1996, be laid on the table, 
because it is no longer relevant. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


C —— 


LAYING ON TABLE HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 323, PROVIDING FOR 
CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 2677, 
THE NATIONAL PARKS AND NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYS- 
TEMS FREEDOM ACT OF 1995 


Mr. SOLOMON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that House Resolution 323, provid- 
ing for consideration of H.R. 2677, the 
National Parks and National Wildlife 
Refuge Systems Freedom Act of 1995, 
be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 2859, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKET TRANSITION ACT 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 366 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 366 

Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2854) to modify 
the operation of certain agricultural pro- 
grams. The first reading of the bill shall be 
dispensed with. All points of order against 
consideration of the bill are waived. General 
debate shall be confined to the bill and the 
amendments made in order by this resolu- 
tion and shall not exceed two hours equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture. After general debate the bill 
shall be considered for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
Sider as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment under the five-minute rule he 
amendment in the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Agriculture 
now printed in the bill The committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
shall be considered as read. All points of 
order against the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute are waived. Not- 
withstanding clause 5(c) of rule XXIII, no 
amendment to the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute shall be in order 
except the amendments specified in the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules accompany- 
ing this resolution and amendments en bloc 
described in section 2 of this resolution. 
Each amendment specified in the report may 
be considered only in the order specified in 
the report, may be offered only by a Member 
designated in the report, shall be considered 
as read, shall be debatable for the time speci- 
fied in the report equally divided and con- 
trolled by the proponent and an opponent, 
shall not be subject to amendment, and shall 
not be subject to a demand for division of the 
question in the House or in the Committee of 
the Whole. All points of order against the 
amendments made in order to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute are 
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waived. At the conclusion of consideration of 
the bill for amendment the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendment as may have been adopted. 
Any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


SEC. 2. It shall be in order at any time for 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture or his designee to offer amendments 
en bloc consisting of amendments specified 
in the report of the Committee on Rules ac- 
companying this resolution not earlier dis- 
posed of or germane modifications of any 
such amendments. Amendments en bloc of- 
fered pursuant to this section shall be con- 
Sidered as read (except that modifications 
shall be reported), shall be debatable for 
twenty minutes equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Agriculture 
or their designees, shall] not be subject to 
amendment, and shall not be subject to a de- 
mand for division of the question in the 
House or in the Committee of the Whole. For 
the purpose of inclusion in such amendments 
en bloc, an amendment printed in the form 
of a motion to strike may be modified to the 
form of a germane perfecting amendment to 
the text originally proposed to be stricken. 
The original proponent of an amendment in- 
cluded in such amendments en bloc may in- 
sert a statement in the Congressional Record 
immediately before the disposition of the 
amendments en bloc. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
is recognized for 1 hour. 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purposes of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HALL], my good friend, 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I might consume. During consider- 
ation of this resolution, all time yield- 
ed, of course, is for the purpose of de- 
bate only. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert for the RECORD 
the following extraneous material: 


THE AMENDMENT PROCESS UNDER SPECIAL RULES REPORTED BY THE RULES COMMITTEE,! 1030 CONGRESS V. 104TH CONGRESS 


[As of February 27, 1996] 
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IAs of February 27, 1996) 
H. Res. No. (Date rept.) Rule type Bill No. Subject 
H, Res. 38 (V18/95) s O HR. 5 2 Unfunded Mandate Reform 2... 
. . : . — — — uL'p EEE 
HJ. Res. 1 Balanced Budget Amdt ..on.oenonsnosonnnen 
H. Res. 51 (31/95) 0 HR. 101 Land Transfer, Taos Pueblo Indians 


under an open amendment process under House rules. 
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103d Congress 104th Congress 
Number of rules Percent of total © Number of rules Percent of total 
46 44 64 
49 47 21 23 
9 9 12 13 
108 100 91 100 


of bills, joint resolutions or budget resolutions and which provide for an amendment process. it does not apply to special rules which only waive points of 
tule is one under which any Member may offer a germane amendment under the five-minute rule subject only 


Disposition of rule 


A: 350-71 (1/19/95). 
4 255-172 (1/25/95). 
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H. Res. No. (Date rept) Rule type Disposition of rule 
H. Res. 52 (1/31/95) 0 A: voice vote (2/1/95). 
H. Res. 53 (1/31/95) 0 A voice vote (2/1/95). 
H. Res. 55 (2/1/95) .... 0 A: voice vote ). 
H. Res. 60 (2/6/95) 0 A: voice vote (2/7/95). 
H. Res, 61 (2/6/95) .., 0 A: voice vote (2/7/95). 
H. Res. 63 (2/8/95) .. Mo A: voice vote ). 
H. Res. 69 (2/9/95) .... 50 as A: voice vote (2/10/95). 
H. Res. 79 (2/10/95) wo Ac voice vote (2/13/95). 
H. Res. 83 (2/13/95) . MO PQ: 229-100; A: 227-127 (2/15/95). 
H. Res. 88 (2/16/95) Me PQ: 230-191; A: 229-188 (2/21/95). 
H. Res. 91 (2/21/95) 0 A: voice vote (2/22/95). 
H. Res. 92 (2/21/95) Mc A: 282-144 (2/22/95). 
H. Res. 93 (2/22/95) . MO A: 252-175 (2/23/95). 
H. Res. 96 (2/24/95) MO dees A: 253-165 (2/27/95). 
H. Res. 100 (2/27/95) ..... to ^ Regulatory Reform and Relief Act A: voice vote (2/28/95). 
H. Res. 101 (2/28/95) .... MO HR. 925. Private Protection Act A: 271-151 (3/2/95). 
H. Res. 103 (3/3/95) " . i 
H. Res. 104 (3/3/95) ; " voice (3/6/95). 
H. Res. 105 (3/6/95) A; 257-155 (3/7/95). 
H. Res. 108 (3/7/95) A: voice vote (3/8/95). 
H. Res. 109 (3/8/95) PQ: 234-191 A: 247-181 (3/9/95). 
H. Res. 115 (3/14/95) A: 242-190 (3/15/95). 
H. Res. 116 (3/15/95) A: voice vote (3/28/95). 
H. Res. 117 (3/16/95) A: voice vote (3/21/95). 
H. Res. 119 A: 217-211 (3/22/95). 
H. Res. 125 3 — * 423-1 (4/4/95). 
H. Res. 126 ( . 660 . A: voice vote (4/6/95). 
H. Res. 128 L Contract With A: 228-204 (4/5/95). 
H. Res. 130 . 483 Medicare Select A: 253-172 (4/6/95). 
H. Res. 136 . 655 Hydrogen Future A: voice vote (5/2/95). 
H. Res. 139 HR. 1361 ........ Coast Guard Auth. FY 1996 A: voice vote (5/9/95). 
H. Res. 140 HR. 961 2 Clean Water Amendments soosse. A: 414-4 (5/10/95). 
H. Res. 144 HR. 55. Fish Hal A: voice vote (5/15/95). 
H. Res. 145 0 — Ts . A: voice vote (5/15/95). 
H. Res. 146 0 —— . FE A voice vote (5/15/95). 
H. Res. 149 ME . Lo. MM . PQ: 252-170 A: 255-168 % 795) 
H. Res. 155 vo — KHR. 1551 2 — American A: 233-176 ( ). 
H. Res. 164 (6/8/95) | — Nat. Defense PQ: 225-191 A: 233-183 (6/13/95). 
H. Res. 167 (6/15/95) 0 PQ: 223-180 A: 245-155 (6/16/95). 
H. Res. 169 (6/19/95) Mc PQ: 232-196 A: 236-191 (6/20/95). 
H. Res. 170 0 PQ: 221-178 A: 217-175 (6/22/95). 
H. Res. 171 (6/22/95 0 — A: voice vote (7/12/95). 
H. Res. 173 (8/27/95) ..... b oce 3 PQ: 258-170 A: 271-152 (6/28/95). 
H. Res. 176 (6/28/95) .. — ME je HR. 1944 a 236-194 A: 234-192 (6/29/95). 
H. Res, 185 (7/11/95) ..... i 5 i —— PQ: 235-193 D: 192-238 (7/12/95). 
H. Res. 187 (7/12/95) „ HR. 1977 L 3 . PQ: 230-194 A: 229-195 (7/13/95). 
H. Res. 188 PQ: 242-185 A: voice vote (7/18/95). 
H. Res. 190 (7/17/95) - 232-192 A: voice vote (7/18/95). 
H. Res. 193 (7) ice vote (7/20/95), 
H. Res. 194 PQ: 217-202 (7/21/95), 
H. Res. 197 A: voice vote (7/24/95). 
H. Res. 198 vote (7/25/95), 
H. Res. 201 A: 230-189 (7/25/95). 
H. Res. 204 voice vote (8/1/95). 
H. Res. 205 A: 409-1 (7/31/95). 
H. Res. 207 A: 255-156 (8/2/95). 
H. Res. 208 A: 323-104 (8/2/95). 
H. Res. 215 A: voice vote (9/12/95). 
H. Res. 216 A: voice vote (9/12/95). 
H. Res. 218 A: voice vote (9/13/95). 
H. Res. 219 A: 414-0 (9/13/95). 
H. Res. 222 A: 388-2 (9/19/95). 
H. Res. 224 PQ: 241-173 A 375-39-1 (9/20/95), 
H. Res. 225 A 304-118 ). 
H. Res. 226 . Kk 344-66-1 (9/27/95). 
H. Res. 227 A: voice vote i). 
H. Res. 228 „A voice vote (9/27/95). 
H. Res. 230 A: voice vote ). 
H. Res. 234 A: voice vote (10/11/95). 
H. Res. 237 ( A: voice vote (10/18/95). 
H. Res. 238 ( PQ: 231-194 A: 227-182 (10/19/95). 
H, Res. 239 (10/1 : PQ: 235-184 A: voice vote (10/31/95). 
H. Res. 245 (1 A YA PQ: 228-191 A: 235-185 (10/26/95), 
H. Res. 251 (1 C — HR. 1833 A: 237-190 (11/1/95). 
H. Res. 252 (10/3 Mo meme HR. 2546 A: 241-181 (11/1/95). 
H. Res. 257 (1 C — HJ. Res. 1 A: 216-210 (11/8/95). 
H. Res. 258 (1 Mc — HR. 2586 A: 220-200 (11/10/95). 
H. Res. 259 (1 0. 5 — MR.2539 L3 ü 
H. Res. 261 (1 8 — HJ, Res. 1 A: 223-182 (11/10/95), 
H. Res. 262 (1 [ — HR, 2586 A: 220-185 (11/10/95). 
H. Res. 269 (1 0... — 2 * voice. aui 
H. Res. 270 (1 C. — BEL RM. A: 229-176 (11/15/95), 
H. Res. 273 (1 MC .. HR, 2606 . A: 239-181 (11/17/95) 
H. Res. 284 (1 . — HR. 1788 A: voice vote (11/30/95), 
H. Res. 287 (1 | c — HR. 1350 A: voice vote (12/6/95) 
H. Res. 293 (12/7/95) | omnis pecca PQ: 223-183 A: 228-184 (12/14/95) 
H. Res. 303 (1 | ee REN BU LED: aes AEA 
H. Res. 309 (12/18/95) 6 —— — H.Con. Res. 122 PQ: 230-188 A: 229-189 (12/19/95) 
H. Res. 313 (| AA K voice 2/20/95) 
H. Res. 323 (12/2 NER Ernie 
H. Res. 366 (2/27/96) HR. 28ſl—— 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the bill dent had signed that bill, the farmers planting is coming close in many parts 
made in order by this rule, the Agri- of America would have had a farm pol- of the country, the need to move this 
culture Market Transition Act; in icy in place with plenty of time to plan bill promptly is very, very important. 
other words, the farm bill, was taken for their 1996 crops. Unfortunately, Therefore, it is necessary to have a 
largely from the agricultural title of President Clinton vetoed the Balanced rule which places some limits on the 
the Balanced Budget Act. If the Presi- Budget Act, so now that the time for number of amendments which may be 
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offered on the House floor today. The 
Committee on Rules tried to be as fair 
as possible to all who would like to 
offer amendments on all of the con- 
troversial issues. Amendments have 
been made in order on every single one 
of those. 

On February 16, about 12 days ago, I 
sent a Dear Colleague” letter to every 
Member of the House, all committee 
offices, and all leadership offices on 
both sides of the aisle, notifying them 
that any Member desiring to offer an 
amendment to this bill should file it 
with the Committee on Rules by 3 p.m. 
on Monday, February 26. That was the 
day before yesterday. An announce- 
ment of this process was then made on 
the floor of the House at the next 
available opportunity by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss] A 
total of 75 amendments were filed in re- 
sponse to that announcement, so evi- 
dently Members have had more than 
enough time to file their amendments. 
Iam very pleased about that. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
has been as fair as possible in produc- 
ing this rule on the floor today. The 
rule provides 2 hours of general debate, 
equally divided, followed by the consid- 
eration of a total of 16 amendments 
which are specified in the report ac- 
companying this rule. Amendments are 
made in order dealing with the major 
areas of controversy; namely, the dairy 
program, the sugar program, the pea- 
nut program, the cotton program, and 
& conservation program, and each of 
these major issue amendments have bi- 
partisan sponsorship from both sides of 
the aisle. It is important to make that 
notation. 

Of the remaining amendments, five 
are offered by Democrats and two of 
those have bipartisan sponsorship as 
well. There are amendments dealing 
with the environmental concerns, such 
as the Conservation Reserve Program 
and environmental restoration in the 
Everglades. While not every possible 
amendment is in order, the areas of 
greatest concern will have an oppor- 
tunity to be debated fully, and if the 
House can work its will on this legisla- 
tion, we will immediately appoint con- 
ferees, go to conference with the Sen- 
ate, and get a farm bill that the farm- 
ers of this country can depend on and 
we can do it right away. 

The rule waives all points of order to 
allow consideration of the bill and the 
amendments specified in the report ac- 
companying this rule. The amendments 
will be considered in the order printed 
in the report and will not be subject to 
further amendment. The debate time 
for each amendment is set forth in that 
report based on the time that was re- 
quested from both sides of the aisle. We 
have allocated as much time as was re- 
quested. So here again we have been as 
fair as we could. 

In order to expedite consideration of 
the amendments where agreements can 
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be worked out, the rule also provides 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture may offer amendments en 
bloc. That means he may join them to- 
gether, consisting of amendments 
printed in the Committee on Rules re- 
port or germane modifications of those 
amendments. If the proponent of the 
original amendments does not agree 
with what is being offered by the chair- 
man, he or she may still offer the origi- 
nal amendment. So nobody is being 
gagged. If you do not want your 
amendment considered en bloc, it will 
not be, and you will have a separate 
vote on it. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule provides a very 
fair way to consider a complex piece of 
legislation, and it merits the support of 
this House. Mr. Speaker, the bill made 
in order by this rule is designed to 
move the Government out of the farm- 
ing business and let farmers start pro- 
ducing to meet market needs, rather 
than producing to meet the require- 
ments of Government programs. That 
is what this is all about. That is what 
this debate is all about today. 

In the long run, this will result in 
lower costs to the taxpayers and more 
efficient production of food for con- 
sumers by the farmers of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a “yes” vote 
on the previous question, a yes“ vote 
on the rule, and a yes“ vote on final 
passage of this bill. We need to get it to 
the President for his signature. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 366 is 
a modified closed rule to consider H.R. 
2854, the Agriculture Market Transi- 
tion Program. As my colleague, Mr. 
SOLOMON, has described, this rule pro- 
vides 2 hours of general debate, equally 
divided between the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Under this rule, only those amend- 
ments included in the Rules Commit- 
tee report may be offered. It also per- 
mits a motion to recommit, with or 
without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am generally opposed 
to rules such as this which restrict the 
rights of Members to freely amend 
pending legislation. There is a long tra- 
dition of the House considering farm 
legislation under an open rule and I am 
reluctant to break with that tradition. 

This week, the Rules Committee re- 
ceived requests to make in order more 
than 70 separate amendments. This 
modified closed rule makes in order 
only 16. Many worthwhile amendments 
important to Members of both sides of 
the aisle were denied. 

H.R. 2854, in its present form, does 
not adequately address a number of 
basic requirements that should be in 
farm legislation. It is my understand- 
ing that, without modification, the 
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President would veto it. Some of the 
amendments that would be made in 
order by this rule, if passed, would im- 
prove the bill. 

One of these amendments is à bipar- 
tisan effort sponsored by Mr. RoTH, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. BEREUTER, and me. This 
amendment reauthorizes key export 
and food assistance programs and im- 
proves flexibility in the delivery and 
development of food aid programs. 

Because the authority for food aid 
programs has expired, the United 
States has lost much of its ability to 
respond to new demands and food crises 
overseas. If these programs are not re- 
authorized, many people in places like 
Rwanda, Bosnia, and Angola, will go 
hungry. In these countries of crises, 
American food assistance is the dif- 
ference between life and death. In 
countries recovering from a recent 
emergency, such as Ethiopia, Mozam- 
bique, and Haiti, the lack of food aid 
could cause severe food shortages. 

The Roth-Hamilton-Bereuter-Hall 
amendment reauthorizes these food aid 
programs for 7 years and renews Amer- 
ica’s pledge that we will not abandon 
the hungry and the needy of the world. 

An estimated 800 million people 
around the world suffer from early 
death, disease, and stunted growth be- 
cause they don’t have enough to eat. I 
feel strongly that as we move forward 
with farm legislation, we must not 
abandon America’s longstanding com- 
mitment to fighting starvation and 
helping needy people around the world. 

Another amendment which would 
also improve the bill and which was 
made in order is sponsored by Mr. SOL- 
OMON and Mr. DOOLEY and is a sub- 
stitute to the dairy title of H.R. 2854. 
The existing dairy title would increase 
the cost of dairy products to consum- 
ers. It would also increase the cost to 
taxpayers for certain hunger assistance 
programs, such as the program helping 
women, infants, and children. 

Therefore, it is my hope that the 
amending process on the House floor 
and the subsequent conference with the 
Senate will result in a bill that the 
President can sign and that will help 
farmers, consumers, and needy people 
here and abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from 
Sanibel, FL [Mr. Goss], a very valuable 
member of the Committee on Rules, 
like a right arm to me. 
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Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Glens Falls, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, for yielding me this time. Mr. 
Speaker, I’m pleased to rise in support 
of this very fair and comprehensive 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 2854, 
the Agricultural Market Transition 
Program. There are two critical factors 
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that went into the creation of this 
rule. 

Time is of the essence—the Presi- 
dent's veto of the Balanced Budget Act 
has left farmers in the lurch, forcing us 
to expedite the process here on the 
House floor at this late February date. 

The second principle that went into 
forging the rule is that a debate about 
the fundamental principles behind our 
farm programs is desirable and healthy 
at this point. We are on the verge of 
approving a 7-year authorization for 
most major commodity programs, to- 
bacco being a notable exception. We 
need to be sure we know where Amer- 
ican farmers and consumers are head- 
ed. As any guide traversing the Ever- 
glades will tell you, it is far better to 
consult the map and plot a course be- 
fore setting out across the territory, 
rather than after you have gotten lost. 

Personally, I believe that the time 
for deep Government involvement in 
agricultural markets ended long ago. I 
would like to see this country move 
away from this last bastion of central 
economic planning and into a true free- 
market system that will reward farm- 
ers and consumers alike. The rule be- 
fore us allows the House to consider 
important amendments in all the 
major commodity areas, including rice, 
cotton, wheat, peanuts, dairy, and 
more. I look forward to supporting my 
colleague from Florida, DAN MILLER, 
on his amendment to gradually phase 
out the sugar price support program— 
this is an issue of some consequence to 
southwest Floridians. From the jobs 
point of view and consumers point of 
view and quality of life. The rule also 
allows for amendments dealing with 
the issue of conservation. In Florida, 
we have learned a lesson about con- 
servation that should be noted nation- 
wide—without proper environmental 
stewardship and protection, national 
treasures like the Everglades could lit- 
erally disappear. An amendment to be 
offered later will provide some much- 
needed funding for Everglades restora- 
tion—this is a necessary and respon- 
sible step that Congress can take on a 
major environmental issue and I would 
urge my colleagues to support the 
Foley amendment. While the Rules 
Committee could not possibly make in 
order all the amendments filed—there 
were 74 of them—I am confident that 
this fair and balanced rule allows for a 
full debate of American farm policy. 

If my colleagues doubt that, I ask 
them to stay tuned for the next 2 days 
because they are going to hear it and 
see it. It certainly says that this rule is 
worthy of Members’ support, and I urge 
Members’ support for the rule. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY], the very 
distinguished former chairman of the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from Ohio for yielding 
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time to me. I appreciate his participa- 
tion on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is late. This 
bill is bad. This bill will cost American 
families a lot of money. 

It’s also being brought up under a 
modified closed rule. So there’s going 
to be just about nothing we can do to 
fix it. 

Mr. Speaker, restrictive rules are 
starting to be pretty regular events 
these days. 

In fact, during the 2d session of the 
104th Congress, my Republican col- 
leagues have brought up 100-percent re- 
strictive rules. In other words, they 
haven’t allowed the House of Rep- 
resentatives to fix a single one of their 
bills this year—and many of them 
badly needed fixing. 

Mr. Speaker, today we have a bill 
that gives handouts to large corpora- 
tions while it takes away the safety 
net for family farmers. It’s welfare for 
the rich and fertilizer for the rest. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out to 
my colleagues a very serious problem 
with this rule that will hurt American 
consumers, especially families with 
children. This rule contains a nonfat 
milk solid unfunded mandate on Amer- 
ican consumers to the tune of $400 mil- 
lion a year. 

Under this bill, milk prices will go 
up, possibly as high as 40 cents a gal- 
lon. This huge increase in milk prices 
will raise costs for families with chil- 
dren, it will mean that food stamps are 
worth less, it will mean that WIC does 
less for expectant mothers, and that 
school lunch programs have to pay 
more to get less. 

I don’t believe we were sent to Wash- 
ington to do that. 

Many of my colleagues may remem- 
ber the 8 days last January my Repub- 
lican colleagues promised an end to un- 
funded mandates which tell businesses 
what to do but don’t give them the 
money to pay for it. 

Now, given what my Republican col- 
leagues promised last January, we 
should be able to do something about 
this. We should be able to strike this 
milk solid mandate and save American 
families the 40 cents a gallon they’ll 
soon be paying at the cash register. 

But this rule says no. This rule 
says—remember that issue that was so 
important last year? Well, it’s not so 
important anymore. This rule takes 
the much-ballyhooed rules change giv- 
ing Members the right to strike un- 
funded mandates and throws it out the 
window. 

Specifically it prevents Members 
from offering motions to strike Federal 
unfunded mandates which CBO says 
will cost American consumers $3.6 bil- 
lion over the next 7 years. 

So if my colleagues like the idea of 
the American people anteing up at the 
grocery store to pay for this ridiculous 
milk solid idea; if my colleagues have 
changed their opposition to unfunded 
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mandates; they should support this 
rule. If not, I urge them to oppose this 
rule. Let’s break the 100-percent re- 
strictive rules record and help Amer- 
ican consumers while we're at it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the pre- 
vious speaker is one of my best friends, 
but one could sure tell he does not 
know much about cows. Maybe there 
are not any in downtown Boston. They 
have some other good things over in 
Boston, though. 

The next speaker I am going to rec- 
ognize came to this Congress with me 
18 years ago, and I just cannot under- 
stand why he has not changed a bit. It 
must be something to do with the milk 
he drinks up at Fond du Lac, WI, but 
he is a great Member of this body. He 
and I agree on 99.44 percent of every- 
thing except maybe milk. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PETRI]. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, the only 
thing is that both of our heads of hair 
are getting to look a little bit more 
like a nice white glass of milk. 

Mr. Speaker, in all the years the 
Democrats controlled the House, every 
farm bill came up under an open rule. 
A year ago my party took over with 
grand promises of greater openness. 
And now we are presented with the 
first-ever closed rule on a farm bill. 

Seventy-odd amendments were sub- 
mitted to Rules and only 16 are al- 
lowed. 

Isought, together with several of my 
colleagues, to offer an amendment to 
phase out the Federal dairy program, 
of which my own district is probably 
the third largest beneficiary in the 
country. 

The dairy program is the most byzan- 
tine Soviet style price fixing scheme in 
the entire Federal Government. Even 
many of my dairy farmer constituents 
are prepared to kill this monstrosity 
because they know itis completely un- 
necessary and even harmful to their in- 
dustry. 

If we cannot kill this program with 
leadership from the heart of dairy 
country, what can we kill? 

Ihave been working on this effort for 
the past year, and my amendment is 
supported by a wide array of pro-free- 
market, pro-taxpayer, pro-consumer, 
and industry groups running clear 
across the political spectrum. And now 
this rule tells me I cannot offer it. 

Don't we Republicans believe in 
openness? Don't we believe in free mar- 
kets? Don't we believe in deregulation? 
Don't we believe in smaller govern- 
ment? Don't we believe in balancing 
the budget? 

Whatever happened to all these prin- 
ciples? I will tell you what happened. 
They are all being trampled under the 
heel of this rule. 

I urge all my colleagues to vote 
against this profoundly embarrassing 
closed rule. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], the once and fu- 
ture chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I would urge 
Members to vote against this rule and 
against this bill. This is probably the 
worst farm bill to have hit the floor of 
the House in the last 25 years. 

Iespecially want to address myself to 
dairy. I do not know if Members are 
aware of it, but under the rules which 
have applied in this country since 
roughly 1934, if you are a dairy farmer 
and live in Florida, you are paid, cour- 
tesy of the Government milk market- 
ing order system, about $3 more for 100 
pounds of milk than you are paid if you 
live in Wisconsin. I do not think that 
makes any sense. Yet this bill today is 
going to see to it that that system con- 
tinues far longer than it ought to. 

My friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GUNDERSON] tried to pro- 
vide à compromise approach to the 
dairy milk marketing order situation, 
which tried to end that ridiculous milk 
marketing order system within 2 years. 
Unfortunately, it did not accomplish 
its goal. So, in my view, the Gunderson 
amendment is well-intentioned but in- 
effective. But now, to make matters 
worse, the Committee on Rules has al- 
lowed the amendment to be offered by 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
SOLOMON], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, which will retain that 
existing, ridiculously stupid milk mar- 
keting order system for 4 years. And 
there is virtually no mechanism in the 
bill by which we can end that outrage. 

There is absolutely no reasonable 
public policy reason why a farmer from 
one part of the country should get $3 
more for 100 pounds of milk than they 
get in another part of the country. And 
in my view, the amendment that Mr. 
SOLOMON offers is going to make the 
situation worse. 

It seems to me that this bill, with 
the limited number of amendments 
that are being allowed, this bill 
amounts to nothing more than a rip-off 
of taxpayers and a kiss-off for most 
upper Midwest dairy farmers. I am not 
going to have any choice but to vote 
against the rule, to vote against the 
Solomon amendment, to vote against 
the entire bill, because, frankly, this 
farm bill is a turkey. And what ought 
to happen to it is what happens to most 
turkeys on Thanksgiving. It ought to 
be devoured. It should not be passed by 
a respectable legislative body. 

I would urge Members to vote against 
the bill. If the Committee on Agri- 
culture cannot do better than this, it 
ought to be disbanded. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Let me just say to the previous 
speaker that if we do not end up with 
a farm bill, we are not going to have 
any corn to feed the turkeys and there 
wil not be any Thanksgiving. So on 
behalf of Thanksgiving, come over here 
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and vote for this bill and let us get it 
passed into law. 

Let me also take exception to my 
two good friends that just spoke, one is 
a Republican from Wisconsin and an- 
other is a Democrat from Wisconsin. 
Let me just tell them that I would as- 
sume that the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Livestock, Dairy, and 
Poultry, who is also from Wisconsin, 
wrote the dairy title that is in this bill. 
I would assume it has been written to 
their satisfaction. But now I hear a lot 
of opposition to it, and the opposition 
to my attempt to change it. 

Let me tell my colleagues how I at- 
tempt to change it. All of the organiza- 
tions that I know, whether they be con- 
servative people that want government 
off the backs and out of the pockets of 
the American people or whether they 
are consumer groups that want to 
make sure that prices do not skyrocket 
from legislation passed by this Con- 
gress, they all support the Solomon 
amendment. Members will see that 
later on this evening when the Solo- 
mon amendment comes up. 

Why is that? It is because the Solo- 
mon amendment takes à commodity 
called dairy and phases government 
subsidies out of it completely. If the 
Solomon amendment is adopted, it is 
the only commodity that will be to- 
tal phased out of government sub- 
sidies no longer supported by the tax- 
payer. That is what the Solomon 
amendment does. 

Second, the Solomon amendment 
changes the language in the current 
dairy title which Secretary Glickman, 
on the other side of the aisle, Secretary 
of Agriculture, told me in a letter yes- 
terday, and which all of the consumer 
groups are telling me today, that if the 
dairy title stays as it is, it will in- 
crease the cost of school lunches and 
food stamps by $1 billion. That means 
the taxpayers have got to come up with 
an additional $1 billion to pay for 
School lunches and food stamps. That 
is if the dairy title stays the same. 
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If the Solomon amendment is adopt- 
ed, it does not raise it one nickel. 

WIC. If the dairy title stays in effect 
the way it is, it will deprive 80,000 peo- 
ple of the services of WIC, 80,000. The 
Solomon amendment will not deprive 
one. 

I am not going to get into it further; 
we will discuss it when we take up the 
amendment itself. But those are the 
differences between the Solomon 
amendment and between the existing 
dairy title. 

Now, why was the Solomon amend- 
ment made in order? You might say, 
well because he was the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and has a lit- 
tle weight up there, and that might 
have something to do with it. But the 
truth of the matter is that whether you 
are talking about sugar or peanuts or 
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cotton or dairy or conservation, what 
we have done is make in order one 
amendment on each of those that 
would be an opposite views of what is 
in the bill. Those that want to abolish 
all sugar subsidies have their right on 
the floor. So we have been as fair as we 
possibly can. Certainly, we are not 
going to make in order two Wisconsin 
amendments to an already Wisconsin 
dairy bill; we just could not do that, 
because that would not be fair then to 
the rest of the country. 

So let us be fair about it. We have 
been fair about it. I urge you to sup- 
port the rule and the bill itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in a moment of some so- 
lemnity because it is always tragic 
when something dies young, and the 
one piece of legislation from the Con- 
tract With America, the unfunded man- 
dates bill, it had à very short life be- 
cause one of the things we heard last 
year that was very important was to 
prevent Congress from imposing un- 
funded mandates on the private sector. 
This legislation, according to the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, and let me 
read what the Congressional Budget of- 
fice says: 

CBO has determined that enacting this bill 
would impose private sector mandates, as de- 
fined in Public Law 104-4, an attachment to 
proviso analysis. According to CBO, over the 
life of this bill, $3.6 billion in unfunded man- 
dates are imposed on the private sector. 

The CBO says some of this increase 
will be passed on to users of sugar and 
sugar-containing products in the 
United States, most of us believe. 

Another point: The bulk of such 
costs will be passed on to consumers in 
higher prices for fluid milk." So we 
have a bill that is going to raise sugar 
products, raise milk prices. It is an un- 
funded mandate, and the Contract With 
America that was alluded to, the gen- 
tleman from New York said this was 
just a continuation of the Reagan revo- 
lution, which was interpreted, appar- 
ently, by George Bush, as I got the 
chronology. We had the Reagan revolu- 
tion. George Bush came around, and it 
got kind of sidetracked, but Mr. GING- 
RICH came out and put it back in. But 
what did he say? He said that there 
would be, under the rule, if the Con- 
gress passed an unfunded mandate bill 
on the private sector, as this bill is, ac- 
cording to CBO, then under this 
scheme any Member could get up on 
the floor and demand a separate vote 
on those unfunded mandates. 

Now CBO says this bill has many un- 
funded mandates. The unfunded man- 
date bill we passed last year says if 
such a bill comes forward, any Member 
can get up and demand a separate vote. 
But the Committee on Rules waived it. 
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So the first time the unfunded man- 
dates bill was relevant to legislation, 
the Committee on Rules made it go 
away. So the poor Contract With 
America barely is 2 months old, and 
out it goes. Apparently, the most im- 
portant part of the Contract With 
America was the escape clause because 
the Republicans have just escaped the 
rules. 

It reminds me, actually, the Contract 
of America, apparently this unfunded 
mandate business, of Groucho and 
Chico Marx in “Coconuts,” I think it 
was, where they were going over the 
contract, where they were going over 
this clause and that clause, and Chico 
says to Groucho, What's this clause?" 

Groucho says that is the sanity 
clause, and Chico throws it out and 
says, Lou cannot fool me, there ain't 
no sanity clause." 

Apparently, there *'ain't" no un- 
funded mandates provision either. But 
there is a sanity clause. 

As my friend, the once and future 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
nointed out, this bill has got a lot of 
sanity clause provisions for farmers. 
One of the things that continues to im- 
press me is the fact that my conserv- 
ative colleagues, the believers in the 
free market, stand on their own two 
feet, get the government off of people's 
backs, get the government's hands out 
of our pockets, let the market govern; 
somewhere they have found a footnote 
in all those conservative texts that 
say, "But not for agriculture, not for 
peanuts, not for sugar, not for milk, 
not for tobacco." But that we will get 
into with the bill. 

The key point that has to be stressed 
is this: The one substantive piece of 
legislation affecting the general public 
that went through under the Contract 
of America was the unfunded mandates 
bill. Under the unfunded mandates bill, 
which I voted for, we should be having 
automatically separate votes on the 
billions of dollars of unfunded man- 
dates this agricultural bill imposes on 
the private sector of America. And we 
wil not have any such votes because 
the Committee on Rules waived the 
provision. 

So people should understand that the 
Contract With America, the first time 
anything was relevant to the Contract 
With America came before us, the Re- 
publican Party decided to break the 
contract. Maybe the American people 
ought to respond next November. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker and 
my colleagues, I rise in opposition to 
the rule. Regardless of the amendments 
and regardless of the pros and the cons, 
I am concerned with the process, and I 
have, throughout these meetings, have 
disagreed with the process that no bill 
came out of the Committee on Agri- 
culture in the beginning. It was taken, 
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picked from the air and put into the 
reconciliation bill, the one that was ve- 
toed by the President. 

Let me mention here a lot of col- 
leagues on the other side are saying 
the President vetoed a farm bill. He did 
not. He vetoed that whole mess that 
was a reconciliation bill. But let me 
say that I am not satisfied that we 
have followed a fair process—all of my 
tenure here in this Congress, 32 years, 
we have had bipartisanship, we have 
come out of the committee, disagree- 
ment here, disagreement there, but we 
have come out of the committee with a 
product from the committee. This is 
not à product from the committee. It 
has come from other sources for other 
reasons that is not a product of the 
committee. 

The rule does not provide for open- 
ness. We have always had open rules or 
the farm bill so that everyone, regard- 
less of how we feel or how they feel, 
has had an opportunity to address the 
issues in which they would be involved 
or which mattered to them. This has 
not been done, and as a former chair- 
man of the committee, I know there 
will be amendments that I would be op- 
posed to, but I cannot in good con- 
science agree to a rule that limits this 
Member or that Member. 

This is not a committee bill, this is 
not a consensus bill, and I must oppose 
the rule. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GUNDERSON], one of the 
long-time Members of this body, who is 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry of the 
Committee on Agriculture. He and I 
sometimes disagree on the dairy issue, 
but I would yield him 2 minutes of 
time. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
going to withhold my discussions on 
the dairy title until we got into gen- 
eral debate on the amendments later 
today or tomorrow, but as I listened to 
the rule debate, I think there are some 
things that need to be fully under- 
stood. 

The committee proposal on dairy is 
not the Wisconsin proposal, it is not 
the Midwest proposal, it is certainly 
not the Steve Gunderson proposal. 
Many of you are well aware that we did 
try to move toward a free market as a 
part of balanced budget one. Our lead- 
ership came to us and they said can 
you find the maximum amount of re- 
form that is politically acceptable? 
And so we did that. We have spent the 
last 2 months working with literally 
every region of the country to bring 
about as close to a national consensus 
as you will ever get the dairy industry 
to have in terms of reform. That is 
what is in the committee bill. 

And I think it is also important to 
understand when we talk about all 
these charges about what this bill is 
going to do to consumers, let us ask 
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USDA. USDA does not talk about a bil- 
lion-dollar impact on feeding pro- 
grams; USDA says someplace between 
$4 to $500 million if we keep the Cali- 
fornia standards and mandate them for 
the entire country. 

Now, everybody knows there has to 
be modification in the California 
standards in conference. The Senate 
has nothing. We know we have got to 
modify that area. Frankly, we have 
pledged, we have pledged to certain 
people we will make some modifica- 
tions in that area. They know that, but 
they do not want to tell the truth, and 
that is not the gentleman from New 
York I am referring to. I am referring 
to the large manufacturing side of this 
industry, which has one goal: They 
want to keep the price support pro- 
gram in effect, they want to keep but- 
ter and powder on support for at least 
5 years so we cannot use GATT and get 
into the world dairy market and be- 
come a market-oriented dairy economy 
so that prices depress, farmers produce 
more milk trying to survive, and then 
all of a sudden they can buy cheap 
milk. 

This is not something being done out 
of the benevolent hearts of the large 
corporations for the poor farmers or 
poor consumers. Let us understand 
their motive in this one, my col- 
leagues. Look at the committee bill. It 
is a delicate compromise which re- 
sponds to every region of the country. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I too 
rise in strong opposition to this rule. 

I know the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON], the chairman of 
the committee, gave me one of my 
eight amendments, but it is not the 
one that I asked for; well, it is not the 
one I asked for, but that is all right. 
But the point is, and I think you go 
back to historical significance, this is 
a first time since I have been in this 
Congress, and I am now in my 20th 
year, that we have ever had a modified 
rule or semiclosed rule or closed rule 
on any farm bill. I was here in 1977, 
1981, 1985, and 1990. Every year was an 
open rule. That is under Democrats, 
not under Republicans. The Repub- 
licans say, no, you cannot have all 
those amendments. 

There were 74, if I remember right, 74 
or 75, that were noticed to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. I have looked at most of 
those amendments, and, to be honest 
with you, many of them are very im- 
portant. Those are ideas that a Member 
of this Congress came here about agri- 
culture, and he wanted to be able to 
bring it up, or he or she, on this floor 
when we had the farm bill. 

But the great wisdom of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules says, no, that idea just 
is not any good, we are not going to ac- 
cept it. You do not have the right to 
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come to this floor and offer your 
amendment. 

That is what the Committee on Rules 
is telling Members of this Congress: 
They no longer have a right to offer le- 
gitimate amendments, and I think that 
is terrible. 

What is that doing to the House of 
Representatives? It is no longer a de- 
mocracy in this House of Representa- 
tives. The U.S. House of Representa- 
tives is now under autocratic rule, 
more like a dictatorship. We are not 
going to have the full debate on legis- 
lation on this floor. We are only going 
to debate the things we want to be de- 
bated. We are going to let them do a 
few things, but they cannot have full 
time to debate. 

Now in the past it has taken over a 
week to do a farm bill. They are going 
to do it in less than 2 days because 
they are not going to let Members fully 
debate their amendments. 

I strongly oppose the rule, and I 
strongly oppose the bill. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BOEHNER], the chairman of the Re- 
publican conference and member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, one of the 
most respected Members of this body. 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman of the Rules Committee 
for yielding this time to me, and sug- 
gest to the Members that we have com- 
ing before us today the most sweeping 
change in ag policy that we have seen 
in 60 years. We make real reforms in ag 
policy to try to move agriculture in 
this country from a government-run 
supply control supply management 
program to more market orientation 
than we have seen again in 60 years. 

Now, we tried to bring this bill up 
about 3 weeks ago, and the gentleman 
who just spoke and preceded me, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLK- 
MER], did everything he could to pre- 
vent the bill from coming to the floor. 
Now the gentleman from Missouri and 
all of us understand in ag country the 
farmers and bankers need to under- 
stand what the program is going to be 
because the Government ag program 
died last September 30, and so it is of 
utmost urgency that we move this bill 
through this House. 

Now, the Committee on Rules, and 
working with Members from both sides 
of the aisle, have allowed some 15 or 16 
amendments to be brought to the floor 
for debate. I believe there is ample 
time over the next 2 days to debate 
this fully and to represent all of the in- 
terests and concerns of all of the Mem- 
bers, and so I think that we have before 
us a good rule, and I would urge my 
colleagues to support it. 
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Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. POMEROY]. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to begin my remarks by responding di- 
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rectly to the comments of the preced- 
ing speaker. He talks about the sweep- 
ing reforms contained in this farm bill. 
He is right, there are sweeping reforms. 
All the more important that we fully 
debate, that we consider alternatives. 

This new majority has taken another 
tack. They say No, we have to do it 
our way, or you have to do it no way." 
That is no way to develop policy re- 
garding a very fundamentally impor- 
tant policy for agriculture in this 
country. 

Second, he suggests that here we are 
at the end of February 1996, without a 
farm bill, and that is because the mi- 
nority somehow prevented this body 
from developing a new farm bill. What 
bull that is. Come on. They failed to 
meet the demand of getting a new farm 
bill in place in 1995, they failed to bring 
it up in a timely manner in January 
1996; they took February off, for gosh 
sakes, against the opposition of vir- 
tually every Member on this side of the 
aisle. And to have the temerity to sug- 
gest that somehow this debacle is the 
fault of the minority is a bit much. 

Mr. Speaker, there is à real problem 
with this rule. It does not allow alter- 
natives to be considered, and the fatal 
flaw of the freedom to farm legislation 
is that it eliminates the safety net for 
farmers. Farmers have two risks they 
cannot control, Mr. Speaker. They can- 
not control falling prices and they can- 
not control production losses. The 
Freedom-To-Farm Act addresses nei- 
ther of those risks. In fact, it phases 
out the protections that have kept 
family farmers in the business of farm- 
ing for decades. 

I had an amendment which would 
have allowed the freedom-to-farm pay- 
ments in the first 2 years, but moved in 
a strong marketing loan program pro- 
viding some protection against falling 
prices for farmers over the second 5 
years of the program. I am bitterly dis- 
appointed that that was not made in 
order. I think it was an extraordinarily 
important alternative to be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to quote the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
on preceding comments he has made 
about closed rules. He says: "Mr. 
Speaker, sometimes it is hard to con- 
vey to the average citizen what the 
fuss about restricted rules is all about, 
but when you are telling them they are 
being robbed of their full right to rep- 
resentation in the House of Represent- 
atives because a committee says their 
Congressman cannot offer amend- 
ments, they begin to see things in a 
different light;" the gentleman from 
New York, JERRY SOLOMON, April 28, 
1993. Then in closing he says, in a de- 
bate in March 1993, JERRY SOLOMON, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
he says: To paraphrase the real One 
Book, by your gag rules, you shall be 
known and reviled." That applies to 
the new majority in this instance with 
crystal clarity. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I just am compelled to 
respond a little bit. As I look at this 
bill before us, this is the farm bill that 
was in the Balanced Budget Act. Who 
vetoed the Balanced Budget Act? Presi- 
dent Clinton. If he had signed it, this 
bill would become law today. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
to set the record straight about the 
glorious past the Democrats are at- 
tempting to paint here, based on the 
gentleman's previous comments. We 
have been told that the last farm rule 
in 1990 was an open rule. In fact, it was 
what I would call modified open in that 
it required preprinting of amendments. 
However, the rule closed title 20 of the 
farm bill to any amendments. 

Moreover, after the amendment proc- 
ess had gone on for 2 weeks, the Rules 
Committee produced a second, modi- 
fied closed rule, to limit debate on the 
remaining amendments that had been 
printed in the RECORD. 

So, we do learn from the past, even if 
some would attempt to paint a rosier 
picture of it than existed. 

Finally, for those who yearn for 
those glorious days of open rules under 
the Democrats, let me point out that 
So far in this Congress 64 percent of our 
rules have been open or modified open 
compared to just 44 percent under the 
Democrats in the last Congress. 

So you have it much better in the 
Congress today than you have ever had 
it before. That is because I am going to 
see to it, we are going to try to make 
these as fair and open as we can. Watch 
what happens in the next several weeks 
as far as open rules are concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD à summary of the amendment 
process on the 1990 farm bill (H.R. 3950). 

The material referred to is as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE AMENDMENT PROCESS ON 

THE 1990 FARM BILL (H.R. 3950) 

On July 20, 1990, the Rules Committee re- 
ported a modified open rule (H. Res. 439) for 
consideration of the ‘‘Food and Agricultural 
Resources Act of 1990," H.R. 3950, requiring 
only that amendments must be pre-printed 
in the Congressional Record on or before 
July 20th. 

The rule provided for three and one-half 
hours of general debate—two hours to the Ag 
Committee, and 30 minutes each to the Ways 
and Means, Foreign Affairs and Education 
and Labor committees. The rule made in 
order the Ag Committee substitute as base 
text for amendment purposes, as modified by 
amendments printed in the Rules Commit- 
tee’s report. The rule also permitted the Ag 
Committee chairman to offer en bloc amend- 
ments consisting of pre-printed amendments 
or germane modifications thereof. The rule 
permitted Rep. Gejdenson to offer an amend- 
ment to title XII (not printed in the report) 
and waived all points of order against it. The 
rule made in order an amendment printed in 
section 3 of the report on the rule that was 
not subject to amendment except by Rep. 
Panetta. Finally, the rule prohibited any 
amendments to title XIX of the bill. 

On July 23rd, the rule was adopted, 293 to 
80, and the House completed general debate. 
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The rule was then considered for amendment 
over an additional six day period: July 24, 25, 
27, 30, 31, and August 1. On August Ist the 
House passed the bill by a vote of 327-91. 

All told, some 49 amendments were offered 
and voted—l4 on rollcall votes and 35 on 
voice votes. Of the 49 amendments offered, 37 
were offered by Democrats and just 12 were 
offered by Republicans. In addition, one 
Democrat and two Republican amendments 
were withdrawn, and points of order were 
sustained against two other Republican 
amendments. A total of 38 of the 49 amend- 
ments offered were adopted—most by voice 
vote. Of the 11 amendments not adopted, 7 
were defeated on recorded votes. (The Mad- 
igan motion to recommit with instructions 
to limit certain benefits were rejected on a 
division vote of 38 to 92.) 

Note.—It should be noted that on July 31st 
the Rules Committee reported a second rule 
(H. Res. 444) on the bill that limited debate 
time on four specified amendments (Conte, 
20 minutes; Conte 60 minutes; Stenholm, 20 
minutes and a De Fazio amendment to Sten- 
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holm, 20 minutes; and Frenzel, 40 minutes. 
Moreover, the rule limited debate time on 
any further en bloc amendments by the 
chairman and any other amendments pre- 
printed in the Record to not more than 10 
minutes each. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. POMEROY. I thank the chair- 
man for yielding. He is a man I respect, 
and I think he has made excellent 
points while he was a minority Member 
about opening up this place. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I am going to. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
in my hand the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of the consideration of the rules from 
the preceding farm bills back to 1965. 
By my reading, none has been consid- 
ered under a rule as restrictive as the 
one considered today. 
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Second, your statistics about what- 
ever number of rules are open versus 
closed is of no consequences to North 
Dakota, when the farm bill is up under 
a closed rule. Agriculture in North Da- 
kota is better than half of our econ- 
omy. This is the big kahuna. This is 
the most important legislation that 
this body will consider relative to my 
State, and you have not allowed me to 
offer an important alternative to the 
freedom to farm bill. We deserve bet- 
ter, Mr. Speaker. I hope my colleagues 
vote down this rule. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude certain extraneous material at 
this point in the RECORD. This has to 
do with the various rules that have 
come to the floor in this past session 
relative to closed rules. As a matter of 
fact, it affects all rules. 

The material referred to is as follows: 


FLOOR PROCEDURE IN THE 104TH CONGRESS; COMPILED BY THE RULES COMMITTEE DEMOCRATS 


Title 


Process used for floor consideration 


in order 
H, Res. 6 None. 
H. Res. 5 None. 
H. Res. 38 NA. 
H, Res. 44 2R; 40. 
. H Res. 43 (00 NA. 
. M.Res.55 Open; „ A. 
. H. Res. 61 : . NA. 
. H.Res. 60 Open; Pre-printing gets preterente NA. 
H. Res. 63 Restrictive; 10 hr. Time Cap on amendments NA. 
H. Res. 69 Open; fre- printing gets preference; Contains self-executing provision ........... NA. 
H. Res. 79 NA. 
H. Res. 83 NA. 
NA NA. 
WA None. 
H. Res. 88 10. 
Employed. ) 
The Paperwork Reduction Act . H. Res. 91 NA. 
Emergency Supplemental/Rescinding Certain Budget Authority) . . H. Res. 92 10. 
Ne a aes ere immo . f. Res. 93 WA 
Risk Assessment — K. Res. 96 WA. 
. M.Res. 100 Open WA 
H. Res. 101 Restrictive; 12 hr. time cap on amendments; Requires Members to pre-print their amend- 10. 
ments in the Record prior to the bill's consideration for amendment, waives 
and budget act points of order as well as points of order concerning appropriating on a 
legislative bill against the committee substitute used as base text. 
H. Res. 105 Restrictive; 8 hr. time cap on amendments; Pre-printing gets preference, Makes in order the 10. 
Wyden amendment and waives against it. 
H. Res. 104 Restrictive; 7 hr. time cap on amendments; Pre-printing — M. - NA. 
H. Res. 109 Restrictive; makes in order only 15 germane amendments and denies 64 germane amend- 80; 7R. 
ments from being considered. 
H. Res. 115 Restrictive: Combines emergency H.R. 1158 & nonemergency 1159 and strikes the abortion WA 
makes in order only inted amendments that include offsets within the 
UN VN rr 
amendments; waives ci 2 of rule XXI against the bill, cl 2, XXI and cl 7 of rule XVI 
a the substitute; waives cl 2(e) od rule XXI against the amendments in the Record 
10 hr time cap on amendments. 30 minutes debate on each amendment. 
1 3 —— ———— Restrictive, Makes in order only 4 amendments considered under a "Queen of the Hill" pro- 10; 3R 
cedure and denies 21 germane amendments from being considered 
KR AS eee ene MUS RUNE eaaet mist ni dc epe Restrictive; Makes in order only 31 perfecting amendments and two substitutes; Denies 130 50; 26R. 
germane amendments from being considered: The substitutes are to be considered under 
2 "Queen of the Hill" procedure. All points of order are waived against the amendments. 
FOR FRE —— ⅛—“——————— Ah Wy es fr!!! — . . ——— NA. 
Housing for Older Persons Act .. M. ROS. 126 Sc ER OB toc EE AEA EOE EE NEINS A PCENAS WISSEN MU UDIN WA. 
The Contract With America Tax Relief Act of 1995 H. Res. 129 Restrictive; Self Executes language that makes tax cuts contingent on the adoption of a 10. 
balanced budget plan and strikes section 3006. Makes in order only one substitute. 
Waives all points of order against the bill, substitute made in order as original text and 
Gephardt substitute. 
Restrictive; waives cl 2(1)(6) of rule XI against the bill; makes H.R. 1391 in order as origi- 10. 
nal text; makes in order only the Dingell substitute; allows Commerce Committee to file a 
report on the bill at any time. 
|. v d—————— —— —————— esis WA 
Open; waives sections 302(f) and 308(a) of the Congressional Budget Act against the bill's WA 
consideration and the committee substitute: waives cl 5(a) of rule XXI against the com- 
ER 884 — Clean Water At — H. Res. 140 Open; pre- printing gets preference: waives sections 302(f) and 602(b) of the Budget Act WA 
the bill's consideration; waives cl 7 of rule XVI, cl Sta) of rule XXI and section 
of the Budget Act against the committee substitute. Makes in order Shuster sub- 
stitute as first order of business. 
HR. 535 Coming National Fish Hatchery Conveyance Act. H. Res. 144 Open 4 ͤ 0 Nn PUR WA. 
— Se . National Fish Hatchery to the State of H. Res. 145 , . . iR WA 
HR. 614 ............. UT aps the New London National Fish Hatchery Production Fa- — H. Res. 146 Olli snc .. , M sferu essct iU C p dEE d NA. 
cility. 
H Can: Rens 8L — . ... — Ä Ni Restrictive; Makes in order 4 substitutes under order; 30; IR. 
ident's Budget if in on 5/17/95; waives all points of 
order against ji and resolution, n of Rule XUX 
with respect to the resolution; self. Agriculture 


Amendments 
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Resolution No. 


Title 
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Bill No. 
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in order 


H. Res, 155 


American Overseas Interests Act of 1995 


HR. 1561 


ipi 


idi 111 11 


il Hit 


H. Res. 164 
H. Res. 167 
H. Res. 169 


Legislative Branch Appropriations. ............ tts 


National Defense Authorization Act FY 1998 
Military Construction Appropriations; FY 1996 ....... 


HR. 1530 
. 


| is unamendable, waives all 


i 1 


H. Res. 170 
H. Res. 175 


the Physical Desecration of the American Flag. 


Constitutional Amendment to Permit Congress and States to Prohibit H. Res. 173 


Foreign Operations Appropriations... 


HR. 1905 ............. 
HJ. Res. 79 ....... 
WR 66 


Nes 


NA. 
N/A. 
WA. 
WA. 
WA 


$728 


sis eS 


= 
a 


{a eh 215 
mn 12217 ibl 


gi 888328 225 sg 


vri fi b 


yinki 19 


H. Res, 177 
H, Res. 185 
H. Res. 187 
H. Res. 188 
H. Res. 189 


Foreign Operations Appropristionss een 
Agriculture Acptopnstiunk:rͤ:-.mꝗ—⁊̈lf—.—.— 


Interior Appropriations ........... 
Interior Apptopriations 


„ as 


H.R. 1868 (2nd me) 
HR. 1977 Rule Defeated” 


HR. 1976 


EE FI t 
11 iu LH d 


sphsssg 22342 ; 
iis Siret 


a 


H. Res. 193 
H. Res. 194 
H. Res. 201 
H. Res. 204 


H. Res. 190 


. ( 


Termination of U.S. Arms Embargo on Bosnia i 


Transportation Appropriations... — . 
Commerce, Justice Appropriations. ..... 


Disapproving MFN for China 


HJ. Res. 96 ... 

NE R. — 

HR. 20) 
. —— 


E T 
bli i EH 


z SEs 
Stak 

2477 332 

HHH 


Stop 


LER Hd 


ä — We RM. 205 
r 


Communications Act of 1995 


LL 
HR. 1555 


WA 
WA. 
WA. 
N/A. 
WA 


H. Res. 215 
H. Res. 216 
H. Res. 218 
H. Res. 219 
H. Res. 224 
H. Res. 226 


H. Res. 208 


To Consolidate and Reform Workforce Development and Literacy Pro- H. Res. 222 
grams Act (CAREERS). 

National Highway System Designation Act of 199 

Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity Act of 1925. H. Res. 225 

The Teamwork for Employees and managers Act of 1995 


Deficit Reduction Lock Bar... — ——— ——9 
Federal Acquisition Reform Act of 1995... 


Economically Targeted Investments... 
Intelligence Authorization ............. nne 


Labor/HHS Appropriations Act... tente 


. 
W 
8 
HR. 1162 

KR. 1670—— 
un.... 
nnn 
a 
NRTA Leo 
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Bill No. Title Resolution No. Process used for floor consideration bere 
22 ĩ˙² ——— R 
1 in order a committee a as i pre- A 
Closed; Provides for the immediate consideration of the CR; one motion to recommit which —...ec-wssserem 
may have instructions only if offered by the Minority Leader or a designee. 
. Omnibus Civilian Science Authorization Act of 1995 K. Res. 234 Open; seif-executes a provision striking section 304(b)(3) of the bill (Commerce Committee N/A. 


To Disapprove Certain Sentencing Guideline Amendments . Restrictive; waives cl 2(i)(2)(B) of rule XI against the bill's consideration; 
of the Senate bill S. 1254 as original text; Makes in order only 

k a senate hook-up after adoption. 

Medicare Preservation ck ——————— H. Res. 238 Restrictive; waives all points of order against the bill's consideration. makes i 
LR. 2485 as original text; waives all points of order against H.R. 2485; 


of order against the amendment; waives cl 5© of rule XXI (36 requirement on 
ra 
for of i 


jt 
g 83 


i 
: 

i 
Lf. 
i 

H 

$ 

i 
Tin 


E 
E 
: 
: 
è 
T 
1 
z3 
i 
2 
812 


: 
: 
i 
i 
i 
E 
H 


ICO dra e — P 
. Further Continuing Appropriations for FY 1998 


desi 
HR. 2588 . Temporary Increase in the Statutory Limit on the Public Debt . . Res. 262 Closed: provides 
H. Res. 2. House Gift Rule ſebbʒAF————. — H. Res. 268 


Ha 
2 
i 


i 
i 
z 
| 
" 


2182215 
niigi 
HS Ha 
1 
E 
Hun 
41 8323 
i 
f - 


i 


file 


% NA. 


H 


order the Trans- N/A. 
title: 


T 
: 
i 
i 
1 
H 


HR. 209 — Maritime Security Act ov—2?Z T —.— H. Res. 287 Open; makes in order the committee substitute as original text, makes in order a managers WA 
amendment which if adopted is considered as original text (20 min.) unamendable; pre- 


HR. 2621 TO Protect Federal Trust Funds s H. Res. 293 Closed; provides 


hr. I 

HA, BPRS eade Utah Public Lands Management Act of 1995 H. Res. 303 Open; waives cl 2(I)(6) of rule XI and sections 302(f) and 311(a) of the Budget Act against WA 
the bill's consideration. Makes in order the Resources substitute as base text and waives 

of rule XVI and sections 302(f) and 308{a) of the Budget Act; makes in order a 

mend as the first order of business, if adopted it is considered base text (10 


in order three resolutions; H.R. 2770 (Dorman), H. Res. 302 (Buyer), and H. 10; 2R 
; 1 hour of debate on each. 

2 hours of general debate in the Hause 
1 


^ 


Providing for Debate and Consideration of Three Measures Relating N/A 
to U.S. Troop Deployments in Bosnia. 
Revised Budget Resolution 


| 


H. Res. 309 
Texas Low-Level Radioactive Waste Disposal Compact Consent Act .. H. Res. 313 


3 
j 


Closed; 
Open; 
"DURCH I Semen WES lin eee Citi H. Res. 323 Closed: consideration in the House; 
PROCEDURE IN THE 104TH CONGRESS 2D SESSION 
To authorize the extension of nondiscriminatory treatment (MFN) to H. Res. 334 Closed; provides to take the bill 
the products of Bulgaria. consider in the House the | 
Making continuing appropriations/establishing procedures making H. Res. 336 Closed; provides to take trom the Speaker's table 
the transmission of the continuing resolution HJ. Res. 134. and concur with the 
selt-executed in the rule. The 
the Senate until the Senate agrees. 
[is — Conveyance of National Marine Fisheries Service Laboratory at H. Res. 338 Closed; provides to take the 
Gloucester, consider in the house the motion 


restrictive rule is taken from the Republican chart of resolutions reported from the Committee in the 103d Congress. ****** 


House as opposed to the Committee of the Whole. This definition of i 
on HR. 101, HR. 400, H.R. 440. 


the Suspension — 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I what this debate is all about. It is What alarms me, and I wish the 
yield 2½ minutes to the gentleman about the rules that allow the amend- alarms would go off in this building for 
from California [Mr. FARR]. ments to come to the floor. It is as the people who are sitting here in the 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Speaker, simple as that. The issue here is wheth- gallery, those who are watching, those 
I thank the gentleman for yielding er you will have an open rule which al- who are wandering around, it is that 
time to me. lows any amendments to be brought this building represents democracy in 

Mr. Speaker, I rise with great con- up, or wil you have a closed rule ora the United States. It says this is the 
cern about the debate we are about to modified closed rule, which allows very great hall where people can debate all 
have. Most people do not understand few or no amendments. issues. 
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But I will tell you, on this farm bill, 
which is one of the most important 
bills we have to debate in Congress, be- 
cause agriculture touches every State, 
and it touches each differently; some 
States grow sugar cane, some States 
grow peanuts, some States grow coffee, 
some States grow artichokes, some 
States grow wheat, some States grow 
corn, some States grow cows, some 
States grow pigs and sheep, but no 
State does it all. 

So this is the bill that touches Amer- 
ica and the greatness of America, and 
yet the process we are using denies 
public access. It denies the debate that 
we ought to have, that says look, there 
were 74 amendments presented to the 
Committee on Rules, and only 15 of 
them were allowed to come to the 
floor; 15 allowed to come to the floor 
on a bill that has never had public 
input. This process is denying people 
access to their government, and that 
may be denied on the Senate side, but 
the Constitution protects this hall and 
this House. That Constitution says 
that this is the people's House. 

You have to reject rules like this, be- 
cause what is going to happen is the 
end product is not going to be trusted 
by the people. It is not just the laws we 
make and we put into the books, it is 
the confidence that we have to build 
with the American public that what we 
are doing here is right and just. 

This is à controversial bill. People do 
not understand commodity programs. 
This is not à freedom to farm act, this 
is how we regulate commodities. In- 
deed, if we are going to have any trust 
in that, we will have to build that trust 
by open rules, not closed rules. 

It is said about sausages, if we are 
talking about the farm bill and what 
goes into sausages, that if you like 
laws and sausages, you should never 
watch either of them being made. Mr. 
Speaker, reject this rule. It is anti-ev- 
erything this House stands for under 
our Constitution. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Palm Beach, FL [Mr. FOLEY], a new 
Member of this body, and an outstand- 
ing Member. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, let me 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me, and commend the Committee on 
Rules and its chairman for fair consid- 
eration of over 70 amendments on this 
bil. Why is it fair? It makes in order 
five Democratic amendments. It makes 
in order five Republican amendments. 
It makes in order four bipartisan 
amendments. I think it has been ex- 
tremely fair for all sides, both sides of 
the aisle, and any Member who has in- 
terests in agriculture. 

We talk about delay. Count up the 
number of quorum calls, motions to ad- 
journ, motions to rise, and recorded 
Journal votes required by the minority 
in the first 100 days of Congress. Talk 
about why we are waiting until Feb- 
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ruary to consider some important leg- 
islation. That will give you a signifi- 
cant answer. 

One of the amendments is extremely 
important to restoring one of this Na- 
tion’s true environmental treasures, 
the Florida Everglades. The rule makes 
in order my amendment, which will 
provide $210 million for the purpose of 
environmental restoration in the Ever- 
glades, a provision similar to that 
which has already passed in the Senate 
bill. 

Let us make one thing perfectly 
clear. We would not be in a position 
today where this type of structured 
rule would be necessary had the Presi- 
dent not vetoed the balanced budget 
bill placed on his desk last year. In ad- 
dition to putting the future of this 
country at risk by jeopardizing the fi- 
nancial security for future generations 
with his veto, the President’s actions 
made planting decisions for farmers in 
rural America extremely difficult due 
to the expiration of most of this coun- 
try’s agricultural policies. 

This rule that is being debated today 
will ensure the timely passage of this 
bill so that farmers and ranchers can 
make decisions they need to make and 
provide America with the safest, cheap- 
est, most abundant food supply in the 
world. I ask my colleagues to support 
this very fair rule. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time on 
this rule. I would urge certainly a no“ 
vote on the previous question. If the 
“no” vote prevails, I would offer an 
amendment immediately to pass an 
open rule on the agriculture bill that is 
before us. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. I 
will close for the majority. 

Mr. Speaker, let me respond to my 
good friend, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. The unfunded 
mandate law that he is talking about 
does not prohibit unfunded mandates. 
It simply requires that such mandates 
be identified in the committee report, 
which the committee has done, so that 
the House can determine whether to 
support or whether to oppose them. 
That is the way the law was written. 

The committee has complied with 
the mandate law by identifying the pri- 
vate sector mandates in its report. 
That is in the report. The law does not 
provide for a separate vote on such pri- 
vate sector mandates. That is not in 
the law. That is only public sector. 
Only the public sector mandates re- 
quire a separate vote. Certainly if 
there were any in here, and it has been 
flagged by CBO, then we would be hav- 
ing those separate votes. Since there 
are no public sector mandates in the 
bill, we are not denying any separate 
votes at all. 

The Committee on Agriculture has 
complied with the unfunded mandate 
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law, and so has the Committee on 
Rules. If anyone has any question be- 
yond that, they can always ask for 
votes as they see fit. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. First, 
Mr. Speaker, my understanding is that 
the legislation did say that there 
should be a separate vote on a private 
sector unfunded mandate unless the 
Committee on Rules waived it. I under- 
stand the Committee on Rules can 
waive it. But what the gentleman has 
now said is people should understand 
what this great big unfunded mandate 
bill comes down to. 

It does not mean there will not be 
any unfunded mandates on the private 
sector, apparently. It does not mean we 
will even have to automatically vote 
on each unfunded mandate. The great 
contract reform on unfunded mandates 
for the private citizens come down to 
this: We will not do an unfunded man- 
date on you for several billion dollars 
unless we put it in the committee re- 
port. I am sure the American people 
will feel very reassured and protected 
that they know that there will not be 
any more unfunded mandates unless 
they are mentioned in a committee re- 
port. Congratulations on a great legis- 
lative accomplishment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, let me 
just say that the Committee on Agri- 
culture has complied with the un- 
funded mandate law. So has the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time, and I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KINGSTON). The question is on ordering 
the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 228, nays 
182, not voting 21, as follows: 


{Roll No. 31] 

YEAS—228 
Allard Bereuter Burton 
Archer Bilbray Buyer 
Armey Bilirakis Callahan 
Bachus Bliley Calvert 
Baker (CA) Blute Camp 
Baker (LA) Boehlert Campbell 
Ballenger Boehner 
Barr Bonilla Castle 
Barrett (NE) Bono Chabot 
Bartlett Brownback Chambliss 
Barton Bunn Chenoweth 
Bass Bunning Christensen 
Bateman Burr Chrysler 
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Clinger 
Coble 
Coburn 
Collins (GA) 
Combest 


Hilleary 
Hobson 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 
Horn 


NAYS—182 


Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 


Farr 
Fattah 
Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 


Flake 
Foglietta 


Thomas 


Wamp 
Watts (OK) 
Weldon (FL) 
Weller 


Jefferson 
Johnson, E. B. 
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Levin Ortiz Skeen 
Lewis (GA) Orton Skelton 
Lincoln Owens Slaughter 
Lipinski Pallone Spratt 
Lofgren Pastor Stark 
Lowey Payne (NJ) Stenholm 
Luther Payne (VA) Studds 
Maloney Pelosi Stupak 
Manton Peterson (FL) Tanner 
Markey Peterson (MN) Taylor (MS) 
Martinez Petri Tejeda 
Mascara Pickett Thompson 
Matsut Pomeroy "Thornton 
McCarthy Poshard Thurman 
McDermott Rahall Torres 
McHale Rangel Towns 
McNulty Reed Velazquez 
Meehan Richardson Vento 
Meek Rivers Visclosky 
Menendez Roemer Volkmer 
Miller (CA) Roybal-Allard Ward 
Minge Sabo Waters 
Mink Sanders Watt (NC) 
Moakley Sawyer Waxman 
Mollohan Williams 
Moran Schroeder Wilson 
Murtha Schumer Wise 
Nadler Scott Woolsey 
Oberstar Sensenbrenner Wynn 
Obey Serrano Yates 
Olver Skaggs 

NOT VOTING—21 
Bryant (TN) Hastings (WA) Riggs 
Bryant (TX) Jackson-Lee Rose 
Chapman (TX) Rush 
Collins (IL) McDade Seastrand 
Dicks McKinney Stokes 
Engel Myers Weldon (PA) 
Furse Neal 
Harman Oxley 

O 1249 


The Clerk announced the following 


pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Riggs for, with Mrs. Collins of Illinois 
against. 

Messrs. OWENS, SCHIFF, and KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, and Ms. KAP- 
TUR changed their vote from yea“ to 
“nay.” 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mrs. SEASTRAND. Mr. Speaker, on rolicall 
No. 31, due to pressing business, | was not 
able to vote. Had | been present, | would have 
voted "yea." 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KINGSTON). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 244, noes 168, 
not voting 19, as follows: 


[Roll No. 32] 

AYES—244 
Allard Barrett (NE) Blute 
Archer Bartlett Boehlert 
Armey Barton Boehner 
Bachus Bass Bonilla 
Baesler Bateman Bono 
Baker (CA) Bereuter Brewster 
Baker (LA) Bilbray Brownback 
Ballenger Bilirakis Bryant (TN) 
Barr Bltley Bunn 


Dickey 
Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreier 


Solomon 


Watts (OK) 
Weldon (FL) 
Weldon (PA) 
Weller 
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Hall (OH) Meehan Schroeder 
Hastings (FL) Meek Scott 
Hefner Menendez Sensenbrenner 
Hilliard Miller (CA) Serrano 
Hinchey Minge Skaggs 
Holden Mink Skeen 
Hoyer Moakley Skelton 
Jackson (IL) Mollohan Slaughter 
Jacobs Moran Spratt 
Jefferson Nadler Stark 
Johnson (SD) Oberstar Stenholm 
Johnson, E.B. Obey Stockman 
Johnston Olver Studds 
Kanjorsk! Ortiz Stupak 
Kennedy (RI) Orton Tanner 
Kennelly Owens Taylor (MS) 
Kildee Pallone Tejeda 
Kleczka Pastor Thompson 
Klink Payne (NJ) Thornton 
LaFalce Payne (VA) Thurman 
Lantos Pelosi Torkildsen 
Levin Peterson (FL) Torres 
Lewis (GA) Petri Towns 
Lincoln Pickett Velazquez 
Lipinski Pomeroy Vento 
Lofgren Poshard Visclosky 
Luther Rahall Volkmer 
Manton Rangel Ward 
Markey Reed Waters 
Martinez Richardson Watt (NC) 
Mascara Rivers Waxman 
Matsui Roemer Wise 
McCarthy Roybal-Allard Woolsey 
McDermott Sabo Wynn 
McHale Sanders Yates 
McNulty Sawyer Zimmer 
NOT VOTING—19 
Brown (FL) Harman Riggs 
Bryant (TX) Jackson-Lee Rose 
Chapman (TX) Roth 
Collins (IL) McKinney Rush 
Dicks Myers Stokes 
Furse Neal Wilson 
Gephardt Radanovich 
o 1306 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Riggs for, with Mrs. Collins of Illinois 
against. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


—— 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM AND OVERSIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KINGSTON) laid before the House the 
following resignation as a member of 
the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, February 28, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House, 
The Capitol, Washington DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I hereby resign from 
the House Committee on Government Re- 
form and Oversight. 

Sincerely, 
GENE TAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following resigna- 
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tion as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, February 28, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I would like to inform 
you that Iam resigning from my committee 
assignment on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
CYNTHIA MCKINNEY, 
Member of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 


——— 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO SUN- 
DRY STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. FAZIO of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 367) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 367 

Resolved, That the following named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected to the 
following standing committees of the House 
of Representatives: 

To the Committee on Transportation and 
Infrastructure, Tom Sawyer of Ohio, Gene 
Taylor of Mississippi; 

To the Committee on Science, Harold 
Volkmer of Missouri, to rank directly below 
Mr. Brown of California; Bart Gordon of Ten- 
nessee, to rank directly below Mr. Hall of 
Texas; 

To the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, Charlie Rose of North Carolina, Pat 
Danner of Missouri; 

To the Committee on Banking and Finan- 
cial Services, Cynthia McKinney of Georgia. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


—— 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTENT TO 
OFFER ON TOMORROW A MOTION 
TO INSTRUCT CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 956, COMMONSENSE PROD- 
UCT LIABILITY AND LEGAL RE- 
FORM ACT OF 1995 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to rule XXVIII, I hereby announce 
my intention to offer a motion to in- 
struct conferees on H.R. 956 tomorrow. 

The form of the motion is as follows: 

Mr. CONYERS moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the Senate amendment to the bill H.R. 956 be 
instructed to insist upon the provisions con- 
tained in section 107 of the House bill. 


ORDER OF AMENDMENTS ON H. R. 
2854, AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION ACT 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment, which is in order to be the fourth 
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amendment to the farm bill, H.R. 2854, 
be in order instead after the Solomon- 
Dooley amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER] and I 
have discussed this at length. I think 
the gentleman has made a very reason- 
able request. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 366 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill, H.R. 2854. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2854) to 
modify the operation of certain agri- 
cultural programs, with Mr. YOUNG of 
Florida in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the bill is considered as having 
been read the first time. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] 
each will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, at long last the House 
of Representatives will now consider a 
farm bill, and in this regard I would 
like to make some commentary as to 
the reasons why we on the Republican 
side adopted the policy approach that 
we have. 

In that regard I think, unfortunately, 
during most of the debate in this re- 
gard to this year’s farm bill, much of 
the rhetoric has ignored several basic 
facts. There are dramatic changes tak- 
ing place that involve U.S. agriculture. 
Farmers are competing for increased 
demand in a growing global market- 
place. 

The Congress is serious, finally, 
about a balanced budget. The political 
climate will not permit any rubber- 
stamped acceptance of status quo poli- 
cies in agriculture or anywhere else. 
Farmers and ranchers know, boy do 
they know, the current farm program 
is outdated and in need of reform. 

So the question is, what kind of pol- 
icy takes these givens into account and 
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makes sense? After conducting 19 hear- 
ings, traveling over 60,000 miles, and 
listening to over 10,000 farmers and 
ranchers, agribusiness men and women, 
and many others involved in agri- 
culture, this is what farm country told 
us: One, they are sick and tired of regu- 
latory overkill and demand regulatory 
reform; two, they strongly support a 
balanced budget. They know a balanced 
budget will save agriculture and farm- 
ers and ranchers $15 billion in lower 
production costs. They also requested a 
consistent and aggressive export pro- 
gram, and they want more flexibility 
and ability to respond to market sig- 
nals and to make their own financial 
decisions. 

So taking all of these points into ac- 
count, we have proposed an innovative 
approach to farm program policy. It 
has received the most debate of any 
farm program proposal in modern his- 
tory. It was originally called freedom 
to farm, and is now before us as the Ag- 
ricultural Market Transition Act. 

Let me explain the policy rationale. 
The original New Dea! farm programs 
over 60 years ago were based on prin- 
ciples of supply management. If you 
control supply, you raise prices. Over 
the last 20 years, the principal jus- 
tification for the programs has been 
that farmers received Federal assist- 
ance in return for setting aside a por- 
tion of their wherewithal, that is, their 
acreage. 
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That assistance was largely in the 
form of something we called deficiency 
payments to compensate farmers for 
prices below a Government-set target 
price for their production. Today, un- 
fortunately, that system has collapsed 
as an effective way to deliver assist- 
ance to farmers. 

Worldwide agricultural competition 
takes our markets when we reduce pro- 
duction. The more we set aside, the 
more our competitors overseas simply 
increase their production by more than 
we set aside. They steal our market 
share. In short, the supply manage- 
ment rationale not only fails under 
close scrutiny by the many critics of 
ag policy, it has enabled our competi- 
tors to increase their production and 
we lose the market share. 

As I have indicated, the Freedom to 
Farm Act, Agriculture Market Transi- 
tion Act, was born of an effort to cre- 
ate a new farm policy from an entirely 
new perspective. Acknowledging that 
budget cuts were inevitable, that we 
must meet our budget responsibilities, 
freedom to farm set up new goals and 
new criteria for farm policy. 

No. 1, get the Government out of 
farmers' fields. No longer do you put 
the seed in the ground to protect your 
acreage base to receive a Government 
subsidy. Return to farmers the ability 
to produce for the markets, not the 
Government programs. And to provide 
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a predictable and guaranteed phasing 
down of Federal financial assistance. 

By removing Government controls on 
land use, freedom to farm effectively 
eliminates the No. 1 complaint of farm- 
ers about the programs: bureaucratic 
redtape, paperwork, all of the regula- 
tions and the Government interference. 
Endless waits at the county ASCS of- 
fice or the SCS office will end. Hassles 
over field sizes, whether the right crop 
was planted, or the correct amount of 
acres would be a thing of the past. En- 
vironmentalists should be pleased that 
the Government no longer forces the 
planting of surplus crops and what we 
call monoculture agriculture. And a 
producer who wants to introduce a ro- 
tation on their farm for various envi- 
ronmental or agronomic reasons would 
be free of the current restrictions. 

This bill builds on the conservation 
compliance requirements, the environ- 
mental requirements, if you will, of 
1985 and 1990, of the 1985 and 1990 farm 
bills, and positively impacts 300 mil- 
lion acres. 

This bill is the most environmentally 
responsible farm program in 60 years. 
We will have more to say about that in 
the future debate. Under freedom to 
farm, farmers can plant or idle all their 
acres at their discretion. They are in 
control. The restrictions on what they 
can plant are greatly reduced. Re- 
sponse to the market would assume a 
larger role in our farmer planning. And 
divorcing payments from production 
and, by the way, we already started 
that when yields were frozen in 1985 
and we went to flex acres and we froze 
target prices and we cut target prices, 
that has already happened, that would 
end any pressure from the Government 
in choosing crops with which to pursue. 
So all production incentives would 
come from the marketplace and the in- 
dividual farmer. 

In return for this, we proposed a 
guaranteed payment, the guarantee of 
a fixed, albeit it declining, payment for 
7 years would provide the predict- 
ability and consistency that farmers 
have wanted and provide certainty to 
creditors as a basis for lending. 

Listen up, Mr. and Mrs. American 
farmer and your banker and your farm 
credit troop, any other lending institu- 
tion, sit down with your banker, your 
lender, 7 years, you know what you are 
going to get. You can plan on it. It is 
a risk management account. You do 
not have to wait on the Congress. 

The current situation in wheat, corn, 
and cotton country, under which our 
prices are very high but we do not have 
any crops but large numbers of produc- 
ers have lost their crops due to weather 
or pests, that would be corrected by 
this kind of a payment system. These 
producers this year cannot access the 
high prices. They do not have a crop. 
And instead of getting help when they 
need it the most, the old system really 
cuts off their deficiency payments and 
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even demands they pay back the ad- 
vance deficiency payments. What a 
time. We are blowing away in the 
Great Plains. We are bone dry. We have 
prairie fires. We do not have any crops. 

The current farm program says pay 
back advanced deficiency payments, 
and we get no payment, no disaster 
payments or no help. The freedom to 
farm ensures that whatever financial 
assistance is available will be delivered 
regardless of the circumstances, be- 
cause the producer signs a contract 
with the Federal Government for the 
next 7 years. High prices, high pay- 
ments, oh, we have heard a lot of criti- 
cism about that. First, the payments 
will not be high. You cannot cut an- 
nual spending in half compared to the 
last farm program bill over the last 5 
years and have high payments. That 
does not work. 

No farmer, let me repeat this to all of 
the critics and you will hear it in this 
debate, no farmer is going to take his 
market transition payment and retire. 
Farmers will continue to farm. 

Second, under freedom to farm, the 
payments made to producers must be 
looked at from a new perspective. It is 
a transition to full farmer responsibil- 
ity for his economic life, a risk man- 
agement account. 

Just as farmers will need to look to 
the market for production and market- 
ing signals, freedom to farm will re- 
quire that farmers manage their fi- 
nances to meet all the price swings. It 
is true that when prices are high, farm- 
ers will receive a full market transi- 
tion payment. It is equally true that if 
prices decline, farmers will receive no 
more than the fixed market transition 
payment. That means the farmer must 
manage his income, both market and 
Government, to account for weather 
and price fluctuations. 

But under this plan, he makes the de- 
cision, not Washington, not Congress, 
not the ASCS office, not the SCS of- 
fice. He makes that decision. 

In short, under freedom to farm, we 
authorize the market transition pay- 
ments to farmers as opposed to the cur- 
rent program’s deficiency payments, to 
serve as a form of compensation as we 
move U.S. Agriculture from an econ- 
omy heavily influenced by the Federal 
Government to one in which our Gov- 
ernment role is substantially reduced 
and the primary influence is the mar- 
ketplace. 

The old program did provide market 
insulation for each bushel of produc- 
tion. But that system is collapsing 
under the weight of budget cuts. You 
have heard the former chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman from Texas, the Hon. KIKA 
DE LA GARZA, chairman emeritus of the 
committee. You have heard the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM], a 
leader in the farm community, a 
spokesman for agriculture. You have 
heard me, you have heard others talk 
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about how farmers have already given 
at the office in regards to their budget 
responsibilities and that $65 billion in 
budget authority has already been cut 
from farm programs over the last 10 
years. True. Nobody knows that in 
Washington, or very few know it in 
Washington. Not many people in the 
press understand that, that we have al- 
ready cut ag spending 9 percent a year 
for about the last 9 or 10 years. 

Well, what is to prevent the contin- 
ued slow asphyxiation in regards to 
budget cuts and the amount of money 
that we should have in regard to a re- 
Sponsible farm program? Under free- 
dom to farm, we enhance the farmers' 
total economic situation. In fact, under 
freedom to farm it results in the high- 
est net farm income over the next 7 
years of any of the proposals before 
Congress. You represent farmers. 
Under this plan you have more invest- 
ment in production agriculture, more 
farm income than any other plan. We 
lock it up, and we still meet our budget 
responsibilities. 

Now, if you believe there will be no 
more budget cuts and no more budget 
reconciliations and no more budget 
battles, freedom to farm is not for you. 
If you believe that if farmers just hang 
on a little longer, their prospects for 
more Government support will improve 
in this climate, freedom to farm is not 
for you. If you believe that farm pro- 
grams will not continue under the 
budget gun, that we will not have our 
fingers, our arms, our legs on the budg- 
et chopping block, freedom to farm is 
not for you. 

If, however, you believe that there 
will be more reconciliations, that the 
heat on farm programs—and you will 
hear amendments about that in the de- 
bate on down the road during the 
amendment process—if you think that 
this heat on farm programs will only 
increase and that Congress needs more 
than deep budget cuts to present to 
farmers and not so slow asphyxiation, 
then freedom to farm makes sense. 

Now, the severest, the severest crit- 
ics of farm programs in the press, on 
television, major newspapers, have 
hailed the freedom to farm as the most 
significant reform in ag policy since 
the 1930’s. We have received national 
acclaim from our critics of farm pro- 
gram policy that this is long-needed, 
long-awaited reform. Our congressional 
critics have also decided that our free- 
dom to farm program represents the 
kind of reform that they can support, 
and they believe that it is the kind of 
reform that is needed. 

Nearly every agriculture economist 
who has commented on freedom to 
farm has supported its structure and 
its probable effect on farmers in the ag 
sector. We are at a crossroads now, 
folks. We can either sink deeper into 
Government controls and rapidly sag- 
ging Government support and a lack of 
investment in regards to our ability to 
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feed this Nation and the troubled and 
hungry world, or we can strike out ina 
new direction that at least holds out 
the prospect of assisted transition to a 
private marketplace, a market-ori- 
ented agriculture. 

The Freedom to Farm Act is that 
new direction. We need to seize it. Now 
is the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
H.R. 2854 as currently presented to the 
House, and in support of three en bloc 
amendments which I will be offering. 
Let me preface this by saying that my 
opposition is in no way indicative of 
the actions of the chairman of the com- 
mittee but, rather, Mr. Chairman, in 
past years we have had the opportunity 
to prepare comprehensive farm policy 
in a deliberate, all-inclusive manner. 
When we have been required to comply 
with budget reconciliation instruc- 
tions, the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has complied to the tune of $50 
billion in savings from 1981 through 
1993. However, in this particular farm 
bill, if you call it à farm bill, national 
farm policy for the next 7 years was de- 
veloped by the Republican leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, Americans are the 
best fed people in the world. They have 
a stable and abundant supply of nutri- 
tious food and pay a lower percentage 
of their disposable income for food 
than any other of the industrialized na- 
tions in the world. 

I would like to think that the House 
Committee on Agriculture, on & bipar- 
tisan basis and in spite of what edi- 
torial writers say, has played a con- 
structive role in this success story. But 
that is no more, unfortunately. For ex- 
ample, last year Speaker GINGRICH, the 
Republican leader, and the Republican 
whip wrote a letter to the gentleman 
from Kansas, Chairman ROBERTS. That 
letter dictated to the Committee on 
Agriculture, in no uncertain terms, the 
specific policy option that the commit- 
tee was to choose in order to meet its 
reconciliation savings. 

No room was left for the committee 
to deliberate, for the committee to ob- 
tain views of farmers, of consumer 
groups, of the administration. That 
leadership-dictated policy was the 
foundation of what is now included in 
H. R. 2854. 

Mr. Chairman, the policy included by 
decree of the gentleman from Georgia, 
Speaker GINGRICH, in the bill now be- 
fore the House was first introduced as 
a bill in August. In a blatant rejection 
of our sacred principles of open govern- 
ment, our committee did not hold one 
single hearing on this proposal and 
still has not to this day. There were 
other hearings held to gather informa- 
tion, much before this time, but none 
on the proposal itself. 
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Mr. Chairman, farmers in every re- 
gion of this country have very grave 
concerns about the agriculture provi- 
sions before this House. They represent 
a sudden and dramatic abandonment 
by the Government of its role in shar- 
ing the farmer’s risk. Farmers are par- 
ticularly concerned that a sudden with- 
drawal of the Federal Government may 
make the difference in their fight to 
stay on the farm. Yes, they may know 
that each year they will get a cash 
payment, but if prices collapse next 
year, will that payment be enough? If 
wheat prices fall to $2.50, how many 
wheat farmers will be out of business 
in Kansas, in the Dakotas, in Washing- 
ton States? If cotton prices fall back 
down to 45 cents, how many cotton 
growers spread out all over the South 
and areas of the Southwest will sur- 
vive? If corn prices are under $2, where 
will the corn belt be? What if milk 
prices fall to $9. How many of New Eng- 
land's dairy farmers make it? 

Mr. Chairman, farmers will hope for 
the best. But if the best does not mate- 
rialize and a substantial base of our 
food and fiber production capacity is 
lost, will we feel that it was worth the 
risk? 

All these questions, Mr. Chairman, 
and we have no answers; not even opin- 
ions. All we had in the Committee on 
Agriculture this year were a few votes. 
No discussion. No consideration of the 
views of farmers, the consumers, the 
businesses that thrive on the products 
of agriculture, those hearings on which 
we have always heavily relied. The pol- 
icy before the House was not aired out 
in the Committee on Agriculture, it 
was dictated by the Republican leader- 
ship. When a bipartisan majority of our 
committee defeated this bill last fall, 
the Republican leadership nevertheless 
packaged it with tax cuts and health 
care program changes and forced it on 
the floor. 
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Mr. Chairman, it was inevitable that 
the President would veto that bill and 
he did, and I agree that it should have 
been vetoed. Rather than acting quick- 
ly to move farm policy forward, our 
committee sat until the end of January 
and did nothing. Only in the hours be- 
fore a 3-week congressional break did 
our committee finally act, and again I 
respectively state this is through no 
fault of the chairman of the commit- 
tee. The actions were held in other 
areas by other people. 

Mr. Chairman, a further frustration 
to us is that farm policy continues to 
be driven by outdated decisions. The 
Republican leadership continues to in- 
sist on cutting over $13 billion from ag- 
riculture programs. We know that 
these cuts were not conceived in the 
context of any consideration to good 
farm policy. We were cutting acting 
with numbers in a vacuum only. We 
have to attach faces and places to leg- 
islation. This has not been done to this 
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day. Rather, the decision to cut the 
very heart out of farm programs was 
integral to the radical Republican pol- 
icy of cutting $270 billion out of the 
rate of increase in Medicare and pro- 
viding for a $245 billion tax cut. This 
has fluctuated, it has changed up and 
down, and the administration has be- 
come involved in these overall consid- 
erations, all of it outside of the realm 
of the members of the Committee on 


Agriculture. 

Mr. , all parties have now 
conceded that any tax cut will be for 
less, as will reductions in health care 
program spending as we move forward 
to a balanced budget. No committee in 
this House has provided more for a bal- 
anced budget than the Committee on 
Agriculture. Had every committee 
done what we have done, we would not 
be worrying about a balanced budget at 
this point in time. If the enormous tax 
and Medicare cuts have been aban- 
doned, is it not also time to recognize 
that the size of the cuts ordered for ag- 
riculture should be reexamined? Those 
policies were after all the driving force 
behind the Republican decision to cut 
$13 billion from agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in a difficult 
position. Time is not available to fully 
address the errors that have been com- 
mitted in this flawed process. There 
will be some who would say, well, there 
wil be a conference. Conference has 
limitations, limitations that restrict 
activity by members of the conference. 
Farmers who should have already made 
crucial farming decisions are kept 
waiting. The very fact that we have 
not acted yet has jeopardized agri- 
culture. Action in farm policy for 1996 
must be taken and taken quickly. 

In that light, our No. 1 priority is to 
make what changes we can in this 
flawed bill to strengthen our farm 
economy and its rural base. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill is titled the 
“Agriculture Market Transaction Pro- 
gram," and we believe that few have 
escaped the meaning of the term tran- 
sition": That the Federal Government 
wil withdraw completely from its 
partnership with the producer in pro- 
viding for the food security of our Na- 
tion. And I have just come back from 
my district and other parts of Texas, 
and they now say that this bill is not 
what we were talking about." We want 
to reduce regulation; we want to re- 
duce needless spending. We did not 
want to say take the Government 
completely out as we act in unison, to- 
gether, for the betterment of Amer- 
ica." 

So they did not say that we should 
withdraw completely from the partner- 
ship with the producer in providing for 
the food security of our Nation. How- 
ever, if such a transition is to occur, 
we believe that now is an appropriate 
time for investments to be made with 
the posttransition period in mind. 

Regretfully, the rule does not provide 
for that. It is limited in scope, it is 
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limited as to how many amendments, 
what type of amendments. Many of you 
heard the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules: We did this because we did 
not want this many more amendments 
from Wisconsin, and so on. Toward the 
end, Mr. Chairman, we proposed to in- 
crease the Department of Agriculture's 
authority to invest in the rural infra- 
structure, water deliveries, sewage dis- 
posal. We propose to increase this au- 
thority to make investments that con- 
serve and protect our natural re- 
Sources, and we propose to make cru- 
cial investments in agriculture re- 
search, education and extension. 

Yesterday I was in my district, for a 
meeting of rural housing representa- 
tives and all you need to do is go down 
there and you will see the immense 
need in rural housing, and as I told 
them and I repeat to you today, the 
creature of God has a certain level of 
dignity mandated by laws beyond, be- 
yond our country and beyond this 
Chamber. The human dignity that 
needs to be addressed includes decent 
housing so that those of higher intel- 
lect have a decent place to live. Only 
within government can we form a part- 
nership. Earning a minimum wage is 
not going to allow someone to buy 
housing for them and for their family, 
and we have hundreds of thousands of 
those people, but yet we are not ad- 
dressing those areas, 

We propose to ensure that our highly 
productive oilseed industry, which will 
receive no benefit from the bill's con- 
tract payments, is able to continue to 
compete effectively in world markets. 
We would delete the set level for the 
oilseed market loan in the bill, which 
is set at an arbitrary fixed amount, 
dealing in à vacuum, and replace it 
with a formula based on actual market 
prices. 

Finally, we believe that our agri- 
culture sector is so important to our 
Nation that we deserve a farm policy 
debate in 2002. To ensure that debate, 
we propose to retain permanent farm 
support authority. 

Therefore, on behalf of Democratic 
members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, I will offer three amendments 
en bloc, the first, authored by the gen- 
tlewoman from North Carolina [Mrs. 
CLAYTON]. The amendment would pro- 
vide the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion with the authority to dispense $3.5 
bilion of its funds for rural develop- 
ment conservation and research, edu- 
cation and extension. 

The second was written by the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
SON], who has been a tremendous inspi- 
ration in this endeavor. It would set 
the loan rate for oilseed marketing as- 
sistance loans at 85 percent of the 5- 
year average price for oilseeds, exclud- 
ing the high and the low years. 

The third would strike the provision 
of the committee substitute which re- 
peals the permanent farm law. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am dismayed over 
this process. Our people deserve better 
from this Congress. We have been the 
partnership. The experts and the major 
periodicals in New York and San Fran- 
cisco and Orange County; I keep read- 
ing editorials from Orange County 
about the farm, farm products, farm 
process, farm policy. We have in my 
family seven grandchildren who know 
more about farm policy that the edi- 
torial writers from Orange County, CA, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Also, I ask the committee and the 
Members to stay with us on the amend- 
ments that we will be opposing. Many 
of those amendments that were grant- 
ed are aimed at satisfying the needs of 
major media. They have not spoken to 
agriculture. They have not spoken to 
rural America. They have not spoken 
to the people. They are looking at that 
headline in the major periodical. Would 
you trust a newspaper in New York 
City to set the policy for the farmers 
and ranchers of America? And, needless 
to say, Mr. Chairman, of all of the mat- 
ters involving the budget, we have met 
our commitment. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that everything that we do as far 
as production in this country, manu- 
facturing, industrial production, every- 
thing is in deficit as far as inter- 
national trade is concerned. Every- 
thing is deficit. That is the free mar- 
ket. It is in deficit. Dollars are flowing 
out, dollars we do not have. The only 
thing that is bringing money back, 
green back, green dollars back, is agri- 
culture. The only thing that is positive 
is agriculture. And yet they say sub- 
sidy, subsidy, subsidy. Look at this 
chart. You cannot see the line at the 
bottom. That is how much of an impact 
we make on the budget, seven-tenths of 
1 percent is agriculture’s share of the 
trillions of dollars we spent on the 
budget. 

And then here is a major one. The 
green is agriculture. The red is every- 
thing else. The red is in deficit, has 
been. Except for selling a few high tech 
items and airplanes, agriculture is the 
only one bringing money back from 
abroad. 

So saying we need a new direction, 
we need another this, another that, 
what we need is, with the help of the 
good Lord, a little more rain here and 
less rain there, and a policy that man- 
ages, I do not care how you slice it. 
Every company, every industry man- 
ages, Manages, and we cannot go and 
face the world because all other coun- 
tries, most of them camouflage support 
of their agriculture and we would be 
the only one that does not support ag- 
riculture under the guise of satisfying 
our New York newspaper who says the 
free market. 

The free market has never existed. 
There has always been some manipula- 
tion. There will be more manipulation, 
and we are shooting ourselves in the 
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foot when we yield to those pleas for 
liberators so that we can be eaten by 
those that camouflage their intentions 
and their agriculture. 

We need strong agriculture, we need 
to have à program where the govern- 
ment participates, and this program 
unfortunately phases out. Yes, you will 
get a little money. If somebody goes to 
Las Vegas and they win the first thing 
on the machine and second thing on 
the machine, they say we got it. Stay 
there long enough and you have lost it 
all. This is what this is going to do, 
show a little money, show a little 
candy up front. Eventually, 7 years, we 
are off and away and we will be as loose 
as that satellite that broke from the 
tether up in the skies the other day. It 
is loose out there and heaven knows 
where it is going to be. We do not want 
American agriculture to be in that con- 
dition. 

So I urge Members to support those 
amendments that might make this a 
little better, oppose those that try and 
destroy programs that have worked. 
We are the best fed people in the world, 
we spend less money than everyone 
else in the world, and, oh, the sugar, 
sugar, sugar. We are talking about 
jobs, jobs for Americans, and if you 
open up and the world unloads all the 
sugar, we are not going to have a sugar 
program and the people are not going 
to have lower prices in sugar. Even now 
when we did not have a sugar program 
the prices skyrocketed, skyrocketed to 
the consumer. When we have held it 
down to a level, when we have reduced, 
the product at the retail store did not 
come down, the product that they talk 
about the consumer as being gouged, 
that did not come down at all, the soft 
drinks, all of the cookies, all of the 
candies. They did not come down at all. 
We kept paying the same. But yet they 
blame it all on the program. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
Members that have listened will agree 
with us also that we need stability. 
Stability can only be done in a partner- 
ship. That partnership has worked and 
is working, and I hope that we con- 
tinue it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
the observation to my dear friend and 
colleague from Texas that the New 
York Times editorial board did not sit 
in our offices when we constructed the 
Freedom To Farm Act, and we would 
not want them to sit there, but at least 
in terms of their opinion, it would be 
helpful if they would not perjure agri- 
culture as he has indicated. 

Let me also say that the gentleman 
from Texas is affectionately called the 
chairman emeritus of the House Agri- 
culture Committee for good reason. He 
has been a champion of agriculture, he 
has furnished us outstanding leader- 
ship, he is regarded all over the world 
as a Secretary of State of Agriculture. 
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Mr. Chairman, I checked with his 
seven grandchildren, who have men- 
tioned they are going to have an appre- 
ciation night for KIKA, pardon me, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA], as of tomorrow in his home 
State of Texas. Of the seven grand- 
children, four have endorsed the free- 
dom-to-farm concept. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today in support of the 
farm bill, and am proud to say I was 
one of the nine original sponsors of the 
first freedom-to-farm bill. 

Last year, Mr. Clinton killed freedom 
to farm when he vetoed the Balanced 
Budget Act of 1995. 

But make no mistake about it. To- 
day's bill still lives up to that nick- 
name. 

It still lets the folks who actually 
grow crops decide what to plant—and 
how much. They know their own soil 
better than all the Washington Bureau- 
crats combined. It cuts Government in- 
trusive paperwork and provides the 
needed safety net for farmers. 

In less than 2 years of representing 
Kentucky's Second District, I’ve spo- 
ken with hundreds of farmers. From 
the Second District alone, more than 45 
members of the Kentucky Farm Bu- 
reau are here today, waiting for us to 
pass this bill. 

If there's one thing nearly all of 
them agree on, it's that they'd rather 
spend time planting and harvesting 
crops than filing out Government pa- 
perwork. Or drawing lines on maps. 

I think they may be even more ex- 
cited about our crop insurance reform. 
After the President signs this bill, 
farmers won't be forced to buy crop in- 
surance just to participate in Govern- 
ment programs. 

I think many of them will continue 
to but it, but these businessmen and 
women didn't appreciate being told to 
do so. 

They're pretty independent folks, 
and they're looking forward to getting 
some of the burden of big government 
off their backs. 

They're also pretty conservative 
folks. They care about the future of 
their children, and grandchildren. And 
they've told me they're happy to help 
balance the budget if they can spend 
more time in the fields and less at the 
ASCS office. 

They're still looking for further regu- 
latory reform, and tax cuts that will 
help them stay in business, or pass on 
the family farm. We need to continue 
to pursue these farmer- and family- 
friendly measures. 

Mr. Chairman, today we begin to 
overhaul our Nation's 60-year-old agri- 
cultural policy. I congratulate Chair- 
man ROBERTS' courage and vision on 
this matter. 
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This is truly the most sweeping 
change in farm policy since the New 
Deal. 

Its good for farmers, it helps us 
move toward a balanced budget and it 
doesn't pull the rug out from under the 
people who feed our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, let's continue to lead, 
let's pass the farm bill. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLK- 


MER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong opposition to what has been 
called by the author of this bill as free- 
dom to farm. I call it freedom not to 
farm, because if anybody reads this 
bil, they will find that farmers are 
able to get payments, and they are not 
little payments, able to get payments 
and they do not even have to farm. 

That is right. I will repeat it. Farm- 
ers get payments and they do not even 
have to farm. It is not just 1 year, it is 
for 7 years. It is not for a few dollars, 
like a recipient of AFDC or food 
stamps gets. We are talking about 
$80,000 to some farmers. We are talking 
about some farmers over a period of 7 
years getting well over a quarter of a 
million dollars, and they do not have 
to farm. 

Many of those farmers are not the 
little farmers. These are medium-size 
farmers, but they have a lot of farm- 
land. The amount of farmland they 
have gives them the number of acreage 
that they have been farming, at least 1 
out of the last 5 years, the amount of 
payment. They can get $80,000, and 
then if they have cotton and a market- 
ing loan program, they can get another 
$150,000. That is $230,000 in 1 year. They 
can also make a half a million on the 
farm operation and still get the 
$230,000. 

There is something wrong here, folks. 
This is not getting government off 
your backs. This is high-priced welfare. 
This is not cheap welfare. This is real 
high-priced welfare. This is not a little 
$300 a month AFDC or an $80 a month 
Food Stamp Program, these are thou- 
sands of dollars, and over a period of 
years, over $1 million to some farmers, 
over $1 million to a farmer. 

What is going on? I thought we had a 
budget crisis. I though we had prob- 
lems with money. We are going to give 
$36 billion away in the next 7 years, 
and farmers do not have to do a thing 
if they do not want to. If they want to, 
that is fine, but they do not have to. 

Instead of calling it freedom to farm, 
I would call it freedom not to farm. I 
do not know why they object. I had an 
amendment that I asked to be put in 
order, but the Committee on Rules did 
not permit it. It said at least you have 
to plant some crops in order to get a 
payment. I think that is reasonable. I 
think most people would think that is 
reasonable. But the Committee on 
Rules no, you cannot have that amend- 
ment; we are not going to permit that 
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because we do not want farmers to 
have to plant crops in order to get 
these payments. 

Ithink it is terrible that this House 
would even consider making these 
kinds of payments to a very few num- 
ber, about 28,000 people throughout the 
United States, out of 250 million in 
order to pass freedom not to farm. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with personal pleasure that I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Lucas], a 
very viable member of the committee. 
The gentleman not only brings exper- 
tise to the Committee on Agriculture, 
but he is a real, live farmer and cattle- 
man. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 2854, the Agri- 
culture Market Transition Act of 1996. 
It is the agriculture policy that will 
shape rural America as we head into 
the 21st century. 

This new farm policy is based on four 
basic themes: The current program is 
flawed and must be reformed; the Gov- 
ernment must get out of the farmer's 
fields; farmers must have the ability to 
produce for the markets, not Govern- 
ment programs; and finally, we must 
provide à predictable and guaranteed 
phasing down, but not out, of Federal 
financial assistance in farm country. 

Taking these basic themes into ac- 
count, we on the Agriculture Commit- 
tee formulated the Agriculture Market 
Transition Act. 

To those who will say that this bill 
does not contain true reform, I would 
encourage you to wake up and smell 
the coffee. This bill is the biggest 
change in farm policy that we have 
seen since 1949. This includes peanuts, 
sugar, and dairy. 

Many during this debate will cite 
high commodity prices as a reason for 
sinking this reform. This argument has 
no merit. High prices are a result of à 
short harvest last year and another dis- 
mal crop projection this year. Sure my 
producers would enjoy $5 wheat if they 
had a crop to sell. But the reality is 
that the High Plains from west Texas 
to the Canadian border are in financial 
turmoil. 

At the time of my producers greatest 
need, Uncle Sam's current assistance 
program is no help. For in a time of 
Short crops and high prices, the current 
program asks for money back. It is 
truly senseless. 

Colleagues, in short, the current pro- 
gram doesn't work. Our job on the 
committee and in this Congress is to 
construct a program that will stop this 
bleeding. I believe the Agriculture 
Market Transition Act is the best way 
to do this. 

My friends, agriculture is truly at a 
crossroads. It is time we break the 
bonds of the old and ring in à market 
oriented program that will guide us 
into the next century. I urge my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 2854 without 
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significant amendment. The future of 
rural America depends on its passage. 
We must have a farm bill. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DOOLEY]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to the freedom to 
farm proposal. I think all of us would 
agree that there is an appropriate role 
for Government in farm policy. That is 
to provide a safety net for farmers in 
those years of a price collapse. It is to 
provide for assistance in breaking down 
unfair trade barriers that prevent our 
U.S. farmers from being competitive in 
the international marketplace, and 
also to provide assistance in the re- 
search that can ensure that our farm- 
ers will have the technology to be the 
low-cost competitors in the world. But 
itis not an appropriate role of the Fed- 
eral Government to ensure that tax- 
payers of this country are going to be 
making $36.5 billion in payments to 
farmers over the next 7 years, regard- 
less of what commodity prices may be. 

Today if Members would go into any 
of the commodity markets on the 
major farm programs, they could for- 
ward contract in December 1996 on cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, barley, and oats, ata 
price that is higher than the target 
price today, on which our subsidies are 
based. 

On corn and cotton, you can forward 
contract into December 1997, covering 2 
crop years, at a higher price than the 
target price. Under the current farm 
programs, the taxpayers of this coun- 
try will be making minimal outlays to 
farmers. But under freedom to farm, 
what happens? We are asking the tax- 
payers of this country to lay out $5.6 
billion in this next year, and $5.4 bil- 
lion in the following year. This is just 
not good policy, and it lacks all com- 
mon sense. 

In fact, we can be thankful that the 
same people that put together this ag- 
riculture reform were not the ones that 
devised our welfare reform, for if they 
were, we would be ensuring that any- 
body who received a welfare payment 
in 1 out of the last 5 years, that we 
would give them a welfare payment, 
guaranteed, for the next 7 years regard- 
less of what happened to their income. 
They could win the lottery and the tax- 
payers of this country would still be 
obligated to write them a check for 7 
years. 

This is bad policy. It does not ensure 
that farmers in the future will have 
that safety net; not a safety net that 
guarantees them a profit, but a safety 
net that ensures that when we have a 
price collapse, when income is low, 
that the Federal Government will be 
there to ensure that we do not have 
widespread bankruptcies throughout 
this land. 

Oftentimes people have contended 
that this freedom to farm is a transi- 
tion to an era without subsidies. The 
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gentleman, the Republican from Okla- 
homa, just recently responded that he 
hopes we look at this as a transition, 
not to transition out of programs, but 
to move into a new era. He is still hop- 
ing we have some financial obligations 
or money going into the agriculture 
sector post-freedom to farm. 

What we ought to be doing is devis- 
ing a farm policy in this country that 
ensures that our farmers are going to 
have the tools to be competitive in the 
international marketplace. Freedom to 
farm does not provide that. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to yield 142 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LIGHTFOOT], 
a good friend and a good champion for 
the farmer. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to offer 
my strong support for H.R. 2845, the 
Agriculture Market Transition Act in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, [Mr. ROBERTS]. This legislation 
gives farmers what they want and what 
they need. It is a simple, consistent, 
and flexible farm bill to ensure success- 
ful family farming operations. 

I do not come to this floor totally 
out of touch with this issue. I was 
raised on a farm. My folks still farm. I 
spent 16 years as a farm editor before 
getting involved in politics some 12 
years ago. I think this bill represents 
true reform for agricultural programs. 

Let us look at the reality of the situ- 
ation. This body has become more 
urban as the years have gone by. We 
cannot get the votes out of this body to 
put together the kind of programs that 
have been put together in the past. It 
is just not there. Farmers are becom- 
ing almost like the eagle on my tie, an 
endangered species. There are not 
many of them left. Yet, if you ask the 
average person on the street what hap- 
pens if we lose the farmers, their re- 
sponse is, It does not make any dif- 
ference. I have Safeway." They just do 
not understand what is involved in the 
food chain. So this is the one piece of 
legislation that can rescue farmers. 

I guess it boils down to where do you 
put your faith? Do you trust farmers, 
or do you trust bureaucrats and politi- 
cal appointees? I am going to go with 
the farmers. The farmers want the li- 
ability to produce for the market in- 
stead of a Government program. They 
want the ability to manage their land 
in a resourceful type fashion, without 
burdensome controls and regulations. 
This legislation must be passed now. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 
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member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, for yielding me the time. 
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Mr. Chairman, this debate today will 
include an amendment that is to be of- 
fered regarding the sugar program. I 
rise to take my precious 3 minutes to 
address this amendment. Of all the 
Members who have sugar growers, as 
far as I can see in the statistics, it is 
grown to a much larger extent in my 
district than in any other Member's 
district. There are about 65 Members 
who have producers of sugar, both cane 
and beet, and we have a very, very 
large stake depending upon the out- 
come of this amendment. 

The Miller-Schumer amendment ba- 
sically will eliminate U.S. domestic 
sugar production. All the market 
economists and specialists that I have 
spoken to indicate that if this amend- 
ment should pass today and should be- 
come law, it will virtually eliminate 
the U.S. sugar production. For myself 
and my district, it will mean about 
6,000 jobs. So I ask the Members of this 
Chamber today in debating the farm 
bill to not talk about this abstract no- 
tion of commodities. We are talking 
abont jobs. 

Listen to the Republican Presidential 
debates and you will see that the 
American people are concerned about 
jobs. When we talk about reforms, cer- 
tainly, there must be reforms. We talk 
about cuts in the budget; of course, 
there must be cuts in the budget. 

But when you look at the sugar pro- 
gram, there is not one penny of tax 
subsidy going into this program, so 
why are we targeting this particular 
industry that is so essential? Are not 
farmers working Americans like any 
other workers anywhere else in our in- 
dustries? What is the difference? These 
are hard-working people working under 
the standards that have been estab- 
lished by Congress, whether it is envi- 
ronmental, labor or health or what- 
ever, and we want to shut them down 
in place of foreign sugar where there 
are no environmental concerns, no 
workers’ standards, no environmental 
Standards, no safety standards, and 
give a preference to foreign sugar so 
that a few of our mega corporations 
can make millions and millions of dol- 
lars at the expense of 420,000 jobs in 
America that are related to the sugar 
industry? It is mind-boggling. 

We are committed to the preserva- 
tion of jobs in this country. We are not 
for shutting down businesses. Cer- 
tainly, we are for balancing the budget, 
but no one can show me that there is 
one penny of taxpayers’ money going 
into the sugar program. On the con- 
trary, we are paying into the Treasury, 
and this bill that is coming up is going 
to add more money. 

I ask the Members of the House to 
think carefully about this amendment. 
Are we eliminating jobs and killing an 
entire industry? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for her com- 
ments. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CHAMBLISS], a valued 
member of the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBLISS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to say to the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture how much I 
appreciate his leadership through what 
has been a very difficult year with ag 
policy. We have stepped into a situa- 
tion where we have had to meet budget 
constraints and agriculture has always 
been called on, even in years when we 
were not trying to balance the budget, 
to make cuts in our programs. The 
chairman of the committee has been a 
very valued asset to me personally, and 
I thank him for that leadership. 

Also to my subcommittee chairmen, 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
EwING] and the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BARRETT], who have just 
done a super job in bringing us forward. 
And I thank the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. EMERSON] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. COMBEST] for their val- 
ued friendship and leadership. I cannot 
leave out the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. GUNDERSON]. He has just 
worked so diligently, the particularly 
in the area of dairy. To my friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA], we on the other side of the 
aisle have had our disagreements cer- 
tainly, but it has always been in a very 
professional and a very courteous man- 
ner, and I commend him for his leader- 
ship over there. 

Agriculture has always been the 
backbone of the economy of this coun- 
try. I come from the largest agri- 
culture county in the State of Georgia. 
Agriculture drives our State, and cer- 
tainly agriculture drives my home 
county and the people there. Less than 
2 percent of the people of this country 
feed 100 percent of the people of this 
country. We provide the safest, finest 
quality of food products on the shelves 
of our grocery stores of anybody in the 
world. We spend less than 10 cents out 
of every dollar on food products, where- 
as other industrialized countries like 
Japan spend over 20 cents out of every 
Single dollar for food products. We are 
able to do that because of strong agri- 
culture programs that we have in this 
country that provided those safe, high- 
quality products and we have been able 
to stabilize the retail cost of agricul- 
tural products over the years. But 
times are changing. We are moving 
into the 21st century. The Agricultural 
Marketing Transition Act moves us in 
the direction. I commend the chair- 
man, and I urge the support of that 
bill. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. FARR]. 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing me the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I just heard some stu- 
dents out in the hallway saying, oh, 
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they are just talking about agriculture 
and that is boring. The difficulty with 
this debate is, it is everything but bor- 
ing because it is really the engine that 
drives the American economy and it is 
wonderful history and it is great cul- 
ture and to understand what agri- 
culture is, is really to listen to this de- 
bate. 

I happen to represent just one State 
that is very diverse in agriculture in 
California, and California farmers in 
my district, I think, are the most pro- 
ductive farmers in the world when they 
grow specialty crops. These are big 
crops in our area, but in agriculture 
language here in Washington, they are 
known as minor crops. Specialty crops 
produce 2.5 billion dollars! worth of 
fresh fruits, vegetables, and  horti- 
culture crops without any Federal 
price supports, without any other di- 
rect Federal support, including water. 
We grow lettuce and artichokes and 
strawberries and flowers and over 100 
different crops. That is just in two, 
three counties in California. 

They have succeeded by embracing 
the full benefits of potential risks and 
of great market. They are models for 
American agriculture, and I believe 
that American agriculture must move 
in that direction to remain viable into 
the next century. But even market- 
driven agriculture needs a national 
farm policy. It needs conservation, it 
needs research, it needs rural develop- 
ment, it needs market promotion. 
These are all really crucial to our fu- 
ture success and sustainability. I think 
the issue about agriculture in America 
is to sustain it so that our grand- 
children and great-grandchildren can 
still move into the same lands, hope- 
fully not covered by shopping centers, 
and allow those great-grandchildren to 
be able to farm in this great country. 

The Federal Government has a deep 
responsibility to make sure that these 
programs help all of rural America. 
H.R. 2854 has some problems because it 
ignores some of the crucial goals of the 
American farm policy. While I do not 
like the transition program that is in 
the bill, I think it is too expensive and 
makes payments regardless of the 
farmer’s production or market prices, 
it still moves agriculture toward the 
market, and I can support that. But I 
cannot support the bill if it also does 
not address the conservation issues, 
the research, and the rural develop- 
ment and I am particularly concerned 
that it does not address the loss of 
farmland to urban sprawl. 

I have coauthorized legislation with 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GILCHREST], to help 
States address the troubling loss of 
farmland to urbanization, over a mil- 
lion acres last year at current rates. 
The States have taken the lead in help- 
ing farmers keep this land in agri- 
culture and out of the grasp of urban 
sprawl, and the Federal Government 
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Should help these States with their ef- 
forts, and so far they are not. A version 
of our bill was added to the Senate 
farm bill by Senator SANTORUM. Unfor- 
tunately, neither this bill nor the con- 
servation amendment allowed by the 
rule includes any farmland protection 
measures. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot support the 
bill without adequate funding for con- 
servation, research, and rural develop- 


ment. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. EWING] and commend him for 
the outstanding job that he has done as 
an excellent subcommittee chairman 
in addressing reform in many of our 
farm programs, particularly in regard 
to sugar and peanuts, the programs 
that probably come under the most 
criticism. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, this is 
crunch time for this Congress. It is 
time for us to act on the farm bill. This 
will be the first important rewrite of 
the depression-era farm programs that 
have been on the books for decades. 

There is some very good news in the 
rewrite that is being proposed here 
today. The good news includes that 
American farmers should be better off 
and better able to decide what they are 
going to plant under this proposal that 
is before us today. It also is good news 
that it brings an end to Government 
control of farm markets and artifi- 
cially inflated prices and limited food 
supplies. The environment is also 
helped by the legislation we will con- 
sider here today by removing current 
farm policy, which in some cases has 
been a disincentive to natural crop ro- 
tation, maybe to overuse of fertilizer. 

Taxpayers I think should also rejoice 
because there is savings in the billions 
in this bill for agriculture. Some crit- 
ics carp that the reforms do not go far 
enough, and yet others say the reforms 
go too far. The Democratic leadership 
in the House says that the reforms go 
too far, while the administration says 
this bill is going to cost too much and 
it does not go far enough. But I think 
that means that this is a pretty good 
middle-ground reform measure. 

The legislation holds potential for 
far-reaching reforms in agricultural 
policies and will reverse several dec- 
ades of farm policy. Congress should 
not miss the opportunity today to pass 
this bill because it includes less Gov- 
ernment, less cost to the taxpayers, 
more production safety net for Amer- 
ican agriculture, and market orienta- 
tion. American farmers, American 
farm organizations know this is a good 
bill and there is opportunity in here for 
American farmers to prosper, certainly 
something this Congress should be for. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in closing 
that the bill includes portions for pea- 
nuts, for sugar, for cotton, for dairy, 
for feed grains. The bill is a package. 
We cannot just pass part of this pack- 
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age. We must pass the package for 
American agriculture. Vote yes“ on 
this bill and vote “no” on those amend- 
ments that would gut this package. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEJEDA]. 

Mr. TEJEDA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
now to highlight a gaping hole in this 
farm bill. Missing is the Emergency 
Livestock Feed Assistance Program. 

For more than 50 years, this crucial 
program provided a vital safety net for 
livestock ranchers in times of severe 
drought. This farm bill eliminates that 
protection. 

When a severe drought hits, ranchers 
need assistance to maintain their live- 
stock. The alternative for many ranch- 
ers is financial disaster. 

Ranchers must feed their livestock 
whether it rains or not—whether feed 
is plentiful or scarce. The Emergency 
Feed Assistance Program provides 
short-term help during such a crisis. 

Some of my colleagues who returned 
home to huge snow drifts may find this 
hard to believe. But right now, today, 
ranchers in south Texas face a sus- 
tained drought. 

Formerly productive pastures are 
turned into dust, with no end in sight. 
Rainfall since October is 9 inches below 
normal. With cattle prices low, the cur- 
rent drought may force many ranchers 
in my district to lose everything. 

The Federal Government should pro- 
vide a reliable program when ranchers 
need help preserving their livestock. 
Hard-working ranchers depend on us, 
American consumers depend on us, this 
program provides stability in difficult 
times. 

More than 1,000 ranchers in my dis- 
trict used this Emergency Feed Assist- 
ance Program last year alone. Without 
it, ranchers will have nowhere to turn 
in times of severe need. 

Ranchers look for all possible options 
during a drought, and turn to this pro- 
gram as a last resort. Under this farm 
bill, their last option will be gone. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THORNBERRY], a distinguished 
champion of agriculture. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the chairman of the 
committee and all the members for the 
good job they have done in very dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, there are three things 
the agricultural economy in my dis- 
trict desperately needs. First is a good 
gain. No matter how important we 
think we are, I do not think we can do 
much about that. We need better cattle 
prices. I am not sure we can do any- 
thing about that today. Third, we need 
a farm bill. We are the only ones that 
can do something about that. 

It is too late now. We have got farm- 
ers, we have got bankers, fertilizer 
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dealers, all sorts of people in the rural 
economies who are trying to make de- 
cisions, and we need a farm bill now so 
they can know what the rules of the 
game are going to be. 

I may not be thrilled with every nook 
and cranny of this bill, but it is some- 
thing rural America can live with. It is 
something that will continue to pro- 
vide an abundant, cheap source of food 
and fiber for this country that I think 
all too often we take for granted, and 
it is something that should not be bro- 
ken up piece by piece, because I am 
concerned the whole thing would un- 
ravel at that point. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a good 
bill. It ought to be passed. It should 
not be broken up, and farmers need to 
be able to get on about their business. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish that we could 
put the debate in context in that one 
would not go from one end and one 
would not go to the other. 

My distinguished colleague and 
friend from Texas just mentioned, “Got 
to act now." We had all of last year to 
act. But you were doing some contract 
business of some kind and forgot the 
contract with American farmers and 
agriculture. And also that we are forc- 
ing. No one has to join the program. 
Any farmer anywhere in the United 
States is free to do what he or she 
wants. They do not have to join the 
program. They can do the free market. 

I know agriculture, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, they do the free market and do 
not rely to any extent on Government. 
But their costs keep escalating. The 
costs of seed goes up. The cost of fer- 
tilizer goes up, and you do not know 
what the market is going to be, up or 
down. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we must remem- 
ber this as one Member comes on the 
floor, says his thing, the one that is 
not here comes and say another thing; 
I wish we could keep it all in context. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LATHAM], another real-life farmer 
and a very valued member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the chairman, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS], for the op- 
portunity to speak here today and 
thank him also for the tremendous 
amount of work and effort that he has 
put into this excellent bill, and the 
subcommittee chairs, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BARRETT], the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. EWING], the 
gentleman from Wisconsin  [Mr. 
GUNDERSON], the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. EMERSON], who have shown 
such great leadership all through this 
debate. 

This debate has gone on, I believe, 
too long. There has been a lot of ob- 
struction set up. We could have had 
this bill done several weeks ago except 
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for some Members in the minority 
stopped it through a procedural move, 
but it has been very, very difficult. We 
have had, I think, 19 hearings. We have 
had thousands of people give us input. 
Farmers, real live farmers, themselves 
tell us that finally we need to break 
the central control that Washington 
has on agriculture, to finally let the 
farmers themselves make some of their 
own decisions and to really respond to 
the market that we have today. 

This debate has gone on and on, and 
through the committee process, and I 
am very pleased that we did come up 
with a bill that had bipartisan support 
from the committee to really free up 
agriculture once and finally after 60 
years, to allow individuals to actually 
produce on their farms what they want 
rather than what some bureaucrat here 
in Washington tells them. 

If you look at what happened last 
year in Iowa, we had two disasters, es- 
pecially in southern Iowa. One was a 
flood that went through, and the sec- 
ond was the farm program did not 
work, and the catastrophic insurance 
did not work for those farmers. 

What we are asking those people 
from last year to do right now, if we 
would continue the current central 
Washington control program, is to pay 
back deficiency payments because mar- 
kets are high even though they did not 
have a crop, and it is going to break 
those people. We have got to reform 
this program. We have got to pass the 
bill today and pass it intact, and I ap- 
preciate the chance to speak. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BAR- 
CIA]. 

Mr. BARCIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
limited support of H.R. 2854—the Agri- 
cultural Market Transition Act. I say 
limited support because the inclusion 
of the sugar and dairy provisions of 
this bill are essential to key compo- 
nents of production agriculture in my 
district and in my State. Without 
them, I find little to support in this 
bill. 

Farm programs have already been 
cut by 50 percent in the last 10 years. I 
continue to tell my colleagues that if 
other programs had only done half as 
much as agriculture, we probably 
would be spending time trying to deal 
with the budget surplus. But to con- 
tinue to demand that farmers endure 
greater and greater cuts is a tremen- 
dous disservice to the most productive 
people in our economic arsenal. It is an 
insult to individuals who year after 
year generate the most positive re- 
turns on our balance of payments. 

Representations have been made that 
this sugar program is the same as it 
has been for the past several years. 
That is false. There are already signifi- 
cant changes proposed in the sugar pro- 
gram by this bill that I know many 
growers would prefer to avoid. The fact 
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is that some changes have to be made 
to continue the program and some 
changes are being made. 

However, Mr. Chairman, there are 
some who dislike the sugar program 
because it makes sugar cost more. 
American consumers have been the 
beneficiaries of some of the most stable 
prices on sugar of any consumer in the 
world. Every other country in the 
world has a sugar price support pro- 
gram, so the constant reference to the 
alleged world price" of sugar is a 
farce. That price represents the resid- 
ual supply that is left over for trade 
when all of the other sugar supplied 
under profit-guaranteeing contracts 
has been sold, and when domestic needs 
have been met. 

A smart businessman knows that if 
he makes a huge profit on 75 to 90 per- 
cent of his production, he will still 
make a large overall profit if he sells 
the remainder even at a loss. That is 
exactly what is happening with sugar. 
How else can one explain that sugar is 
being sold for between 10 and 12 cents 
per pound—excluding delivery costs so 
don’t even buy in to the price you hear 
quoted—when average production costs 
are over 15 cents per pound as dem- 
onstrated in study after study? 

In my 3 years in Congress, I have yet 
to receive a single letter from a con- 
stituent saying that the price of sugar 
is too high. So who are these supposed 
consumers who would save if the sugar 
program were gutted as some propose? 
Bakers, candy manufacturers, food 
processors, and soft drink manufactur- 
ers, that is who they are. The amount 
of sugar contained in a consumer pack- 
age of their products is usually minor. 
When was the last time any of us saw 
a manufacturer drop the price of a 
candy bar, a box of cereal, a soft drink, 
a bottle of ketchup, or any other prod- 
uct by a penny or less? Certainly if 
those pennies are multiplied by the 
millions of units of production it turns 
into significant dollars. 

But the point is the consumer never 
has and never will see a price reduction 
due to minor changes in the price of an 
ingredient of a food product. 

Our support program guarantees im- 
ports of foreign sugar, and those im- 
ports are expanding. Our producers are 
forced to remain competitive and they 
have done so. The sugar program must 
stay in this bill to have my support. 

Our dairy farmers have also been sin- 
gled out for mistreatment by some who 
believe that large corporate operations 
should be allowed to drive smaller pro- 
ducers. Dairy marketing orders have 
allowed reasonable competition with- 
out destruction of productive capacity. 
They should continue. 

Dairy farmers have been forced to 
pay assessments long enough. It is 
time to stop treating them differently 
than any other producer. This bill ends 
assessments. 

And the bill properly moves strongly 
toward greater exports of dairy prod- 
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ucts because we know that we need to 
have greater presence in export mar- 
kets to take full advantage of the pro- 
ductive capacity of our dairy farmers. 
This bill does this as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I know some truly be- 
lieve in the idea of transitional pay- 
ments to end farm price supports, with 
the belief that now at a period of high- 
er farm prices is the best time to do it. 
It is true that it is the best time from 
the standpoint of not putting producers 
in a precarious position this year. 

But I remain concerned about the fu- 
ture. If it is anything that a farmer 
knows it is that farm prices do not stay 
high. I am concerned about people who 
will change what they plant, because 
they do not have the production his- 
tory to qualify for as large a payment 
as do other growers. I am concerned 
about young farmers who have not es- 
tablished any history, because the full 
brunt of this program falls on them. 
They will be producing for market 
price alone, and these are the farmers 
that we cannot afford to lose. If the 
young farmer disappears, so does our 
ability to have a stable food supply for 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I know all programs 
should be reviewed and many need 
modifications. Farm programs are not 
exempt. New paths are being forged 
here today that I hope will be in the 
farmer—and the consumer’s—best in- 
terest for years to come. For that rea- 
son, I will support final passage assum- 
ing the bill in the end still contains the 
sugar and dairy provisions I have de- 
scribed. 

Our farmers are vital. They support 
their communities. They believe in and 
support their country. Most of the 
military academy appointees in my 
district come from rural areas. Our 
farmers deserve our support, and this is 
one Member that is going to give his to 
them. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. LAHOOD], a 
very valuable member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. LAHOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
thrill for me to come down on this 
floor and speak on this bill because I 
think it is a very good bill. A lot of 
hard work has gone into it. 

Before I say anything further, I want 
to pay special compliments to the 
chairman of the committee. This will 
be his last farm bill in this House. I 
know that he will be working on many 
more farm bills in the other body when 
he goes over there, but you have done 
great work, Chairman ROBERTS, in cob- 
bling together all of the different inter- 
ests. 

Ialso want to pay my respects to the 
ranking member, who has added so 
much to farm policy in America over a 
long period of time, who is also retir- 
ing, not to the other body but back to 
Texas. And you have contributed 
mightily to farm policy in America, 
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and I think I speak for Members on 
both sides who say we are in your debt 
to both of you for what you have done. 

We have a good bill. This bill was not 
put together on the spur of the mo- 
ment. There were 19 hearings held 
around the country, one in central Illi- 
nois, where we had 500 people show up 
and talked to us about what they 
thought was important about farm pol- 
icy; 60,000 miles were traveled. This 
committee has worked hard to put to- 
gether a farm bill. 

The Agricultural Market Transition 
Act, formerly known as Freedom to 
Farm, is a very, very good bill. It will 
save the taxpayers of America, in 
round numbers, $13 billion over 7 years. 
It will cost somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $40-plus billion, but it will save 
an enormous amount, and it wil make 
the reform that is necessary and is 
needed in farm country and also with 
relationship to food policy. 

This bil has the support of every 
major farm organization in America, 
and that is something that I think is 
also very, very important, because 
when you look at the diverse group of 
farm organizations in this country, 
they represent many different points of 
view. This bill has bipartisan support. 
Three Democrats on our committee 
voted for this bill, as well as all of the 
Republicans. 

In the Senate, a similar bill was 
passed with 20 Democrats. It is not 
identical, but it is similar to. It makes 
the reform that is needed. 

When we talk about reforming every- 
thing else in Government, we are also 
talking about reforming agriculture, 
decoupling agriculture from Govern- 
ment, getting the rules and regulations 
off the backs of farmers, giving them 
the flexibility to do what they know 
how to do best, which is plant and grow 
crops and provide the food and fiber for 
our country and for the world. 

It makes an awful lot of sense for 
every Member of this Chamber to sup- 
port this bill, and for those who had 
heartburn about certain provisions, 
they have been allowed to offer their 
amendments and will offer amend- 
ments later on. 
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Ithink that the Committee on Rules 
has been very fair in allowing many 
different points of view to be offered in 
their amendments. 

So in the final analysis, I think it is 
incumbent upon all Members of this 
Chamber, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, to support this bill. It is a good 
bil. It makes sense. For those who 
think we have taken all too long, at 
one time you were saying we have not 
taken enough time. Some say we have 
taken too much time. The time is now 
for foreign policy to be set so our farm- 
ers and ranchers across the country 
will know what the policy will be. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. The 
gentleman from Kansas, Chairman 
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ROBERTS, deserves a lot of credit for 
the work he has done. I congratulate 
the gentleman, and encourage all Mem- 
bers in this body to support this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise today in support of H.R. 
2854, the Agricultural Market Transition Act. 
But, first, Mr. Chairman, | want to personally 
commend the distinguished chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, PAT ROBERTS. 
PAT, you have done a remarkable job. Your 
efforts are monumental and revolutionary. | 
wish you well in the future. Kansas will cer- 
tainly benefit from your wisdom and tireless ef- 
forts for many years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, the Agriculture Market Tran- 
sition Act is a culmination of voices from 
around the country. Chairman ROBERTS took 
the committee on the road to gather input from 
real farmers. The committee traveled over 
10,000 miles and heard from 300 witnesses 
on what farmers and ranchers wanted in Fed- 
eral farm policy. The central Illinois men and 
women, who testified, all first, second, and 
third generation family farmers, were unani- 
mous in their call for less regulation from 
Washington and a more market-oriented pro- 
gram, which allows producers to grow accord- 
ing to market signals, and not edicts from 
Washington. The message was clear, Mr. 
Chairman: give the family farmer a break. “Let 
us decide what to plant, rather than bureau- 
crats in Washington". 

The Agriculture Market Transition Act, with 
its 7-year guaranteed payments, does just 
that. It removes burdensome regulation and 
allows producers to get more of their income 
from the marketplace. It frees production agri- 
culture to meet the food demands of emerging 
economies around the world, as more and 
more countries embrace democratic ideas and 
principles. This bill, Mr. Chairman, takes 
American agriculture into the 21st century to 
meet those demands. 

Mr. Chairman, the American public will not 
stand for the status quo. They want reform. 
This bill is reform. | urge my colleagues to 
support the bill. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
POMEROY]. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the ranking member for yielding 
me the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take issue 
with a couple of things the preceding 
speaker, a gentleman for whom I have 
great respect, just said. First of all, he 
indicated this bill is essentially like 
the Senate bill. In fact, I have major 
problems with the Senate bill, but it is 
a huge improvement over the bill be- 
fore us. Such an improvement, in fact, 
that some of us sought to have it of- 
fered as an amendment today so we 
could vote for the Senate version in- 
stead of the House version. 

I am surprised that the rule just 
passed does not allow us to even vote 
on the Senate version, but I think it 
underscores the fact that this is not 
the Senate version of the farm bill be- 
fore us. 

The gentleman observed the process 
has been terrific, wonderful, fair. I do 
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not know what Committee on Agri- 
culture he has been on, but it has not 
been the House Committee on Agri- 
culture I have been serving on. In fact, 
there has not been one hearing, not one 
hearing, of the freedom to farm bill 
that is before us today. Can you imag- 
ine, the most significant overhaul of 
agriculture policy in decades, and on 
the actual bill the chairman does not 
schedule a hearing? That is what we 
have had to endure. 

Amendments, the gentleman said if 
they had problems with the bill they 
could just offer an amendment. Well, I 
Should tell the gentleman, he is abso- 
lutely incorrect. I had a problem with 
this bill, a huge problem. I will explain 
it to you in a moment. but I tried to 
offer an amendment, and the Commit- 
tee on Rules did not make it in order. 

Unlike prior farm bills that offered 
much less à radical overhaul of farm 
programs and were considered under 
open rules allowing free flowing debate 
and give and take, this is under a 
closed rule. The amendments offered 
make the bill worse. But if you have an 
amerdment that made it better, they 
did not allow it. 

Here is where the bill falls apart. Its 
fatal flaw is that it fails to recognize 
the fundamental economics of family 
farming. Family farmers invest and ex- 
pose hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every crop year. 

I do not care how good you are, there 
are two risks you cannot do much 
about: Production loss or market price 
collapse. Those are exposures that you 
just have to deal with. It has been the 
role of past farm programs to help fam- 
ily farmers deal with those risks. This 
bill does not help family farmers deal 
with those risks. This bill eliminates 
the protections formerly offered, pro- 
tections which I and others call a safe- 
ty net for family farmers. 

They have eliminated the safety net, 
but offered instead some up front pay- 
ments, payments that look pretty good 
in 1996 and 1997, but ultimately elimi- 
nate the protections family farmers 
need to stay in business. That is where 
this bill is absolutely wrong and abso- 
lutely against the interests of every 
farmer, every community dependent 
upon farming, right across the country. 

I urge the Members of this body to 
reject this bill It has been deeply 
flawed in process, but it is even more 
fatally flawed in substance. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
pleasure to yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Wyoming [Mrs. CUBIN], 
& valuable member of the Republican 
Task Force on Agriculture. 

Mrs. CUBIN. Mr. Chairman, I do have 
to take exception with the previous 
speaker. As it was pointed out earlier, 
there were 19 hearings held in order to 
put this bill together, so there was 
plenty of input, there was plenty of ne- 
gotiation. This is a result of hours and 
hours of tough negotiations. 
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As far as taking the safety net out 
from under American farmers, there 
are no better producers in the world 
than American farmers. What the role 
of the United States should be is to 
create a level playing field so that our 
producers can compete. Then they 
Should see that the regulations for that 
level playing field are enforced. Amer- 
ican farmers can compete every time. 

While this bill may not be perfect, it 
is & complete package. To attack or 
separate out one program is to threat- 
en the cohesive hold of the negotiated 
package. This is a negotiated package. 
If the bill is ripped apart, there will be 
fewer benefits than if the complete 
package is adopted. 

I do not know of any person involved 
in agriculture that wants to remain 
under the thumb of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Again, what the Federal Gov- 
ernment's role should be is to see that 
our agriculture producers are allowed 
to compete on a level playing field. 

Let me give an example. The sugar 
program is part of this bill. It has been 
greatly reformed, and yet it still re- 
mains under attack. The loss of the re- 
formed sugar program will devastate 
the domestic industry. The domestic 
industry has taken part in these nego- 
tiations. They have given everything 
they can give and still try to keep this 
industry alive. There is nothing more 
that they can give. 

I commend the chairman and the 
committee for their work on this, and 
I urge that everyone vote in favor of 
the entire package and against the 
amendments. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to clarify what 
the gentlewoman just mentioned who 
just spoke and the colleague from 
North Dakota, Mr. POMEROY, felt that 
his word had been challenged. I agree 
with the gentleman. One, the only 
thing that I agree with the gentle- 
woman is this is not a perfect bill, pe- 
riod. 

A negotiated package: I do not know 
who they negotiated with, because I 
was not a party. Any member of the 
minority was not a party. So I do not 
know who they negotiated with. I will 
state here and now that there was no 
hearing on the introduced bill which 
we are discussing now, no hearings. 

Now, they rambled all over the 
United States prior to the session, but 
basically all of that was lost because of 
this contract business that we wasted 
all of last year on. 

So the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. POMEROY] was correct, and I back 
him. There was no hearing at all on the 
introduced bill. It was a negotiated 
package? I do not know who they nego- 
tiated with, unless it was the majority 
with their leadership. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
personal privilege and pleasure to yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
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souri [Mr. EMERSON], a close friend and 
colleague and esteemed subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman who knows 
more about nutrition and food stamps 
than perhaps anybody else in the Con- 
gress, a valued member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman for 
yielding me time. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the committee for the out- 
standing leadership that he has dis- 
played in putting together a farm bill 
in very, very difficult circumstances as 
they relate particularly to the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2854, the Agricultural Market 
Transition Act. A definitive farm pro- 
gram plan is anxiously awaited by pro- 
ducers throughout the country as they 
begin planting the 1996 crop and pre- 
pare for a new crop marketing year. 
This bill provides the definitive farm 
program that farmers need while deliv- 
ering the U.S. taxpayer a program that 
represents budgetary savings over the 
next 7 years. 

For many years now, the American 
consumer has enjoyed the most abun- 
dant and affordable supply of food and 
fiber in the world. Our Nation’s Federal 
agricultural policy is responsible, in 
part, for this success and it is on that 
foundation that we must work toward 
the future. 

The world around us has evolved over 
the past 5 years and now our agricul- 
tural livelihood must evolve in re- 
sponse to those changes. As we prepare 
for the next millennium of American 
agriculture, we will look to the future 
and see a global market that is more 
critical to the American producer than 
ever before. Moreover, in some reaches 
of the globe, the outlook has never 
looked so promising. 

The bill before us today is a step for- 
ward in the evolution of farm policy. 
H.R. 2854, the Agricultural Market 
Transition Act, mirrors the conference 
report of title I of the Balanced Budget 
Act of 1995. It represents sweeping 
change in farm policy by presenting 
farm producers with greater flexibility 
to pursue profits from the market- 
place, but retains elements of the pol- 
icy that has served us so well over the 
years such as the nonrecourse market- 
ing loans. 

This measure represents  com- 
promises made to help ensure that pro- 
ducers in all regions of the country will 
make a smooth transition to a more 
market oriented program. It also offers 
the regulatory reform and flexibility 
that farmers have been seeking to help 
them plant for the world market rather 
than the U.S. Government. Moreover, 
H.R. 2854 moves future farming genera- 
tions toward a more secure financial 
future by helping attain our respon- 
sible balanced Federal budget goals. 

I regret that, through the adminis- 
tration's veto of the Balanced Budget 
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Act of 1995, the White House chose to 
disregard the principles and fundamen- 
tal goals of a balanced Federal budget. 
At the same time this lapse in farm 
policy has stymied the cropping and fi- 
nancing efforts of farmers across the 
Nation. However, today we have the 
opportunity to get fiscal policy and 
farm legislation back on the right 
track through the passage of this bill 
and I urge its adoption, without signifi- 
cant amendments. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so to commend 
the gentleman from Missouri, who just 
spoke. Unfortunately we do not have 
the nutrition part in this bill, but the 
gentleman has been a leader and has 
worked diligently in that area. Hope- 
fully, we might soon get on to farm bill 
II so that we might cover those areas 
that our distinguished colleague from 
Missouri has worked so hard on. We 
thank the gentleman for his interests 
and for what the gentleman has done. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to thank the distinguished 
chairman emeritus for his very kind re- 
marks. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Texas for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not perfect, 
and the process probably could have 
been a lot better and a lot different 
than it was, but I think we lose sight 
that there are some good things in this 
bill. We are reforming the sugar pro- 
gram and extending it, something that 
a lot of people did not think we were 
going to get done, but we got accom- 
plished in this bill. 

There have been, in certain areas, a 
lot of work done within the committee. 
I just want to talk about the dairy pro- 
visions. I wanted to commend the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Chairman 
STEVE GUNDERSON, and his committee 
for all the work that they have done in 
this area. The gentleman and I and 
others traveled to every part of this 
country to put together these dairy 
changes. 

People need to understand that this 
is the most significant reform in the 
dairy program that has been offered up 
in 50 years. Most of it is reform. We do 
some things to help the farmer. We get 
rid of the budget assessments. We do a 
lot of things that a couple of years ago 
would have been very controversial 
with farmers and people did not want 
to do. We discontinue the price sup- 
ports on butter and powder imme- 
diately. We reduce price supports over 
time on cheese and make a number of 
reforms that frankly a lot of people 
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thought we were never going to be able 
to accomplish. 

There are going to be alternatives 
put forward here that claim to be re- 
form, but if one looks into them, one 
will find out that they are phasing this 
out over a long period of time. Histori- 
cally, when we tried to get the order 
system changed and when the depart- 
ment even had testimony in their hear- 
ings that they ought to change the 
order system, it has not happened. In 
this bill we have order system reform 
mandated. There is a hammer. If it 
does not happen, the class 1 price dif- 
ferentials that are written into the 
statutes are going to be repealed. 

There is significant reform in the 
dairy area in this legislation. The com- 
mittee, at least in that part of the 
process, did its work. We traveled all 
over the country. We worked on a bi- 
partisan basis. We have come up with a 
bill here that I think we can all be 
proud of and support. I just hope that 
the people will not lose sight of the 
fact that there has been a lot of good 
work put into this bill just because 
there are a couple of areas that are 
controversial and we are divided on. 

So I voted for this bill in committee, 
and I encourage the support of my col- 
leagues if we keep the dairy part of 
this bill in the bill. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. CRAPO], another valued member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, it is à 
pleasure for me to stand in support of 
this legislation today. There has been a 
lot of talk about whether we really are 
reforming and whether the right re- 
forms have been made. The bottom line 
is that the big debate here is another 
playout of some of the big debates we 
have had over the last year. It is 
whether we want Government control 
of the agriculture industry or whether 
we want to start freeing up our agricul- 
tural producers so they can farm to 
market principles rather than for the 
Government. 

Ithink itis very critical to point out 
that we have heard a lot of talk in 
America for the last 4 or 5 weeks about 
the critical crisis we face in agri- 
culture because Congress has not got a 
farm bill out. Our farm producers do 
not know what crops to plant. 

They do. Their lenders do not know 
whether they can lend to them and on 
what basis they can lend to them. It is 
a signal point that we have gotten to 
the point in this country when Amer- 
ican agriculture producers have to wait 
for Congress to tell them what they 
can plant before they can make their 
planting decisions. That is what this 
reform battle is all about. 

There are a lot of people who will try 
to say, well, we should not have this 
kind of a freedom to farm approach be- 
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cause it does not connect with crop 
prices or we should not have this type 
of reform. But the real battle here, the 
battle we are fighting in this Congress 
on this issue as so many others is 
whether we should have the ability in 
the agricultural community, the agri- 
cultural industry in this country to 
make decisions about what to plant, 
when to plant, how much to plant, and 
all of the other decisions that have to 
be made based on market principles 
and market decisions rather than on a 
Government, a Federal statute. 

I held farm meetings in my district, 
26 counties, and talked to those who 
produce the food supply for the people 
of our Nation. They told me that if we 
do anything in terms of reform, they 
want us to get the Federal Government 
out of the business of running agri- 
culture. That is what this bill does. 
That is why we ought to support it. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, no farmer is forced to 
use the program. Letting farmers plant 
what they want, when they want it, 
how they want it, they can do that 
now. We were ratcheting down. We 
were reforming. We were changing. We 
are taking regulation down. We were 
doing that in à systematic manner, at 
the same time saving $50 billion. The 
previous gentleman, he would not lis- 
ten when we mentioned and said the 
farmer wants Government out of his 
hair. Government can be out of his hair 
today and continues to be. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to 
the gentlewoman from North Carolina 
[Mrs. CLAYTON]. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas for 
yielding time to me and also to rise 
and say, yes, farmers do indeed want a 
farm bill They are complaining that 
they have no guidance from us. But I 
am not sure they are asking for this 
farm bil, and if we were sincere in 
wanting to respond to the urgency and 
to the emergency of the lack of a farm 
bil, we would have easily put on this 
floor the Senate farm bill as flawed as 
that is. 

So this is not really about responding 
to the urgency of it. This is indeed 
about changing how we respond to 
farmers in our communities. Tradition- 
ally, we have provided what we called a 
safety net, not necessarily any guaran- 
teed payment. This proposal says over 
the next 7 years we will guarantee pay- 
ment that will be coupled from produc- 
tion and that will not ever guarantee 
people, even if they do not indeed plant 
their individual crops. 

We should have a safety net. A safety 
net recognizes that reasonable food, 
safe food is in the interest of America. 
We will not let our small farmers go 
down without having that safety net to 
retrieve when they need that. That is 
what this is about. 

Let us speak about what is not in 
this proposal. There are no funds in 
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this proposal about rural development. 
What happened to all of our citizens, 
their opportunity for clean water, for 
sewerage, for housing, for the things 
that make it livable in our commu- 
nities? We do not find that in this farm 
bill. And if we are talking about going 
to a market system, why are we not 
putting more moneys in development 
to enhance our farmers' new tech- 
nology and new research so they can 
compete? There are no moneys in this 
particular farm bill for that. 

Again, we do not want to have food 
stamps, where we are feeding the poor. 
We want to take that out. Again, we 
want to decouple any relationship to 
the larger community to the farm bill. 
So this farm bill is not only deficient 
in what it has, but it also is deficient 
in what it does not have. 

This is à bad farm bill, either way 
you look at it. Perhaps more devastat- 
ing, however, than what it contains 
and what it does not contain is how we 
derived this farm bill. This farm bill, 
we had no hearings on this floor or in 
our committee as an organization to 
really coasider this. We went to some 
field hearings, yes, and I participated 
in some. But we would not take that 
collective information, bring it to- 
gether so we could deliberate. 'That 
perhaps is the most detrimental part of 
this process. It is flawed in how we de- 
rived it. It is flawed as to what we are 
going to do to the poor farmers who are 
not going to have opportunities. Why 
would we be paying cotton farmers now 
high prices and cotton now is at a high 
price? It makes no sense, makes no 


sense. 

If we related the farm bill to the wel- 
fare reform, we really would be paying 
welfare mothers for the next 7 years at 
the rate they are getting for the last 5 
years. 

If we made that comparison, we 
would see that what we are doing is 
guaranteeing paying our farmers in a 
welfare farm. Farmers do not want to 
be treated that way. They want to be 
treated with respect. They only want 
the Government money when they need 
it. Here we are guaranteeing it at a 
fixed rate, although we are sliding it 
down over the next 7 years, and then 
we drop them altogether. 

Ithink that is unreasonable. It is un- 
fair and this bill should be rejected on 
the face of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROB- 
ERTS] that he has 22 minutes remain- 
ing, and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. DE LA GARZA] has 12 minutes re- 


maining. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, it is à 
privilege to yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman for the time and for his 
excellent work on behalf of reforming 
this agricultural program for America. 

Most programs in this bill that are 
being debated are subsidized American 
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farm commodities. Sugar is not. Sugar 
is not subsidized currently under the 
farm programs. Sugar is the one com- 
modity that is an import problem, not 
an export problem. Sugar is an import 
problem because across the oceans the 
sugar cartel exists that in many cases 
subsidizes the production of sugar in 
many countries and then has the ca- 
pacity to dump undercost surplus sugar 
into our market unless we do some- 
thing about it. 

The farm program has traditionally 
done something about it. It sets a limit 
on how much of this cheap subsidized 
foreign sugar can be dumped into the 
U.S. market. I can tell my colleagues 
what would happen if the proponents of 
the amendment to eliminate the sugar 
program succeed. They may or may not 
believe me. But I can tell my col- 
leagues what really happened in the 
1970’s when the sugar program was not 
around for a 5-year period. What hap- 
pened was for the first year, the 
dumped cheap sugar came in, American 
consumers were so happy. The price of 
sugar dropped about 8 cents a pound. 
Thirty-some-odd mills shut down in 
Louisiana. Sugar family farmers 
dropped out of business in Louisiana. I 
have got 20,000 families in the business 
in my district. They went out of busi- 
ness in the end. 

The bottom line is that after this 
awful destruction in the sugar farm 
economy, the price of sugar to the 
American consumer went up to 70 cents 
& pound, a tenfold increase. That is 
what we are in for if we yield to those 
folks who want to end the sugar pro- 
gram and allow cheap, subsidized, for- 
eign, dumped sugar to come in at un- 
limited rates. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat that 
amendment. The current program 
guarantees stability of prices for Amer- 
icans at about half the price most 
other people are paying in most na- 
tions in the world. It guarantees the 
farmer a chance to make a living, a 
chance to survive, a chance to produce 
sugar for Americans made in America. 
Without the sugar program, that 
chance ends; 20,000 sugar families in 
my district are likely out of business, 
420,000 Americans out of business, a $26 
bilion loss of business for America. 
That does not make sense. 

We need to defeat this amendment 
aimed at killing the sugar program, be- 
cause that is what it does. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STENHOLM], our distin- 
guished colleague and a great leader in 
this effort. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say in the beginning that I agree 
with those that have characterized the 
bil before us as not a perfect bill. I 
would also agree with those that have 
characterized the process which brings 
us today as being deficient in many, 
many areas. But we are here. 
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Now I would say, I think it is time to 
put in a good word for agriculture. 
There were some 74 amendments that 
were to be offered today, but under the 
moderately closed rule we only have 14. 
Many of those 14 are very harmful, ex- 
tremely harmful to an already defi- 
cient bil. I would hope that my col- 
leagues could rally and to keep some of 
these additional bills from passing or 
the amendments to the bill. 

Much has been said about market 
orientation. Let me point out to the 
House that since 1981, the 1981, 1985, 
and 1990 farm bills have moved us into 
the international marketplace. We 
have been quite successful because this 
year the expected exports of agri- 
culture commodities are running at $60 
billion. The trade surplus is running at 
$22 to $24 billion. We are told that for 
every $1 billion there are 20,000 jobs 
that are created, so this bill today is a 
giant job creator. 

We will hear a lot about subsidies 
and expenditures and budgets today. 
Let us make sure we start the debate 
with a solid base, not the baseline but 
& solid base. The 1990 farm bill spent 
$56.9 billion. The bill before us proposes 
to spend $42.96 billion over 7 years. The 
previous was 5 years. The bill before us 
cuts not rate of increase but cuts ex- 
penditure on agriculture by 46 percent. 
Some of us feel that is too extreme for 
an industry as important as agri- 
culture is. We fought that fight, but we 
have lost because we are a minority 
voice. 

There will be a lot said, as my pre- 
vious speaker, my colleague from Lou- 
isiana did an excellent job of talking 
about the sugar industry. We can say 
the same about almost any industry. 
The only justification that any of us 
can stand on this floor and suggest 
that subsidies for agriculture or any 
other business are justified, is to pro- 
vide a level playing field for our pro- 
ducers in the international market- 
place. That is the only justification 
that we can have today. 

Let me point out that the European 
Union will spend $40 billion this year 
and $40 billion next year and $40 billion 
the year after, and yet we expect our 
producers to compete with that kind of 
subsidy. We are being outspent six to 
one. Yet it seems that the majority 
wants to see us phase those out and 
have our producers go cold turkey in 
this international marketplace. That is 
why some of us believe that is not the 
best policy. 

We had this a few years ago, three to 
be exact, those that suggested that the 
elimination of farm programs should 
be the direction we have already suc- 
ceeded in wool and mohair. And every- 
body rejoiced. The editorial boards, the 
TV commentators, everyone rejoiced 
that we killed the wool and mohair 
program. What has been the result for 
the United States? U.S. sheep breeding 
herds have dropped 21.6 percent. Six- 
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teen thousand American families have 
quit the sheep industry. Lamb imports 
have increased by 50 percent, wool im- 
ports by 11 percent. Four of the Na- 
tion's lamb packing plants have closed, 
including the only plants in Texas, the 
only plant in Minnesota, and the only 
producer-owned plant in California. 
The Nation's largest wool textile com- 
pany has filed for bankruptcy. 

I chose to use my 5 minutes to talk 
about the state of agriculture as it is 
and the importance of taking a bill 
that many of us believe is extremely 
deficient in many, many areas. But for 
heaven's sake, let us not make it worse 
by pursuing the idea that somehow, 
some way our producers can compete 
in the international marketplace with 
our Government not standing shoulder 
to shoulder with them, and that is fool- 
ish. 
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That is the debate that we have 
heard, and I want to concur with the 
ranking member who said when we 
talk about hearings on freedom to 
farm, there have been no hearings on 
freedom to farm, and my colleagues 
know it. We have had hearings on the 
farm program and the direction it 
ought to go; that is true. But at no 
time did we ever have any discussions 
of the specifics of what this particular 
legislation will do for us, to us, or any 
other way. 

So as we go into this debate now, in 
many areas I hope that we can con- 
centrate on the fact that agriculture is 
& rather important industry and needs 
to be supported to the best of our abil- 
ity. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FOLEY], an- 
other valued member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in strong support of H.R. 2854. 

As a freshman Member of Congress, I 
came here to reform this process, and 
in the ag bill we have done just that. It 
amazes me to look at the amendments 
that have been filed, people that have 
the best intentions but do not under- 
stand rural America. They do not un- 
derstand supply management. They do 
not understand cost to the consumer; 
sugar, for one. 

Yes, I am here to talk about reforms 
because they are in the bill. Retail 
prices of sugar, lower than most any- 
where else in the world, here in the 
United States; 40-plus thousand jobs 
here in the United States. 

As my colleagues know, this Con- 
gress has passed NAF'TA, it has passed 
GATT, promised great things for the 
American consumer. Do we get a price 
break from any of those benefits? Abso- 
lutely not. And what we are talking 
about today is not a phaseout program 
as described by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER] and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 
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It is death and elimination of a pro- 
gram; it is death and elimination of 
jobs. It will be an increase in price to 
the consumer. 

Sugar is blamed for a lot of things on 
this House floor. Coca Cola, Diet Coke, 
Regular Coke, priced the same. Cereal; 
5 cents worth of sugar in a box of ce- 
real costs 4 bucks. Is sugar the culprit? 
Absolutely not. 

My colleagues, we are ushering in à 
new era of ag policy in this Nation, but 
let us remember those that have jobs 
that are supporting their families. In 
my community I have families, white, 
black, Hispanics, feeding their children 
through their hard labor working for 
the sugar industry. They are not on 
welfare; they have proud jobs. Do not 
succumb to the temptation of those 
that indicate that their amendments 
are reform. Their amendments are de- 
struction for the U.S. ag policy, for the 
abundant supply of food that we now 
have, and it is, in fact, for the elimi- 
nation of thousands of jobs. 

I stand here today proudly backing 
the chairman's efforts to reform our 
farm programs. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SMrTH], who is yet an- 
other valued member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, as my colleagues well know, we 
are all valued members in that com- 
mittee now. 

I think the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STENHOLM] made a point that 
should be recognized, and that is that 
major cuts in programs of this budget, 
there are two major cuts when we look 
at what has happened in the last 7 
years and the next 7 years. One is an 
actual dollar cut in defense spending; 
one is an actual dollar cut in agricul- 
tural spending. 

As I talked to my colleagues, there is 
an impression that farmers are rich 
and therefore do not need any help. I 
think it would be good if I just covered 
how some of the farmers in my district 
live. Most of the farmers average 320 
acres, a lot of dairy farmers. That 
means they get up at 5 o'clock in the 
morning since cows have to be milked 
roughly 12 hours apart. They get up at 
5 o'clock in the morning. Sometimes 
the water is frozen. It is tough to get 
out of that bed. They get home at 
night after doing chores in the evening 
at about 7:30. 

These farmers live on very meager 
incomes, often having to take their 
kids out of music lessons because their 
income from farming is not that good. 
We look at some farmers that have 
maybe thousands of acres of land and 
maybe end up being millionaires, but 
that is not the norm. 

What is keeping this industry the 
strongest in the world are the individ- 
ual owners that are putting in those 14- 
hour days and producing the food and 
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fiber that has allowed this country to 
grow. We now produce food and fiber 
for only ll percent of our take home 
dollar. That compares to about 20 per- 
cent in Europe, and if we get into the 
Asian countries, 50 and 60 and 70 per- 
cent. We have the highest quality food 
and fiber at the lower price of any 
place in the world, and it is because 
farmers spend a tremendous amount of 
time working. 

As we make this transition to the 
marketplace, it is important that we 
do it gradually. I would hope that most 
of these amendments could be defeated. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. NETHERCUTT]. When the 
Republican Party wished to set up a 
Republican task force on agriculture, 
made up of a preponderance of our new 
freshmen Members, the choice for the 
chairman of the task force was obvi- 
ous, and so I am delighted to yield him 
2 minutes to speak in regards to this 


general debate. 

Mr. NETHERCUTT. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my honor to be chairing the Repub- 
lican task force on agriculture, thanks 
to his input, and the gentleman is due 
an awful lot of congratulations on this 
bill, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman has 
made me and those of us who are not 
members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, but who care about agri- 
culture, feel very much a part of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and at 
times, frankly, Mr. Chairman, it has 
been nice not to be a member of the 
committee, be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations ag sub- 
committee, given the hard challenges 
my colleagues have had this year. 

But he is to be congratulated, and I 
am happy to rise in support this really 
revolutionary bill. It is the Agriculture 
Market Transition Act. It is a new look 
for American agriculture, one that is 
not overnight change for farmers in 
this country, but one that is a program 
that is phased in, that will be delib- 
erately and sensibly imposed upon the 
farmers of America, giving them the 
ultimate opportunity to adjust to a 
market economy and farm for the mar- 
ket, not farm for the Government pro- 
grams that exist. It is easing them into 
the very challenging efforts to compete 
in a world market, and it is something 
that is appropriate that we do for 
American agriculture. 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
this is not the only time we will look 
at changes in agriculture policy by this 
Federal Government. We will take a 
look back in the next year and two and 
three and four to make sure that this 
approach to agriculture reform is 
working. We will also be looking at a 
farm bill, too, a chance for this Con- 
gress to have an opportunity to revise 
and make regulatory reform and tax 
reform to assist the American farmer. 
That is what Government should and 
should seriously be doing as we move 
into the next century of agriculture. 
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This is revolutionary change for agri- 
culture. It is difficult for everybody to 
accept all at once. That is why we are 
phasing it in. It is good for the Amer- 
ican farmer, and I urge my colleagues 
to support it. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate all of 
those that have participated in the de- 
bate. I may not have agreed with all 
that has been said. I have taken and 
would take exception to some of the 
areas that have been addressed, I think 
incorrectly, but nonetheless I would 
not challenge any Member’s preroga- 
tive to say what she or he might want 
to 


But I do want to again say that when 
there was mention that it was nego- 
tiated, it was not negotiated with the 
minority, certainly not with the rank- 
ing member of the minority. I now sus- 
pect that it was negotiated with this 
task force led by the gentleman from 
Washington and not with the minority, 
so it was a negotiation within the ma- 
jority and their leadership, and that is 
a flawed process. 

This is a people’s House; this is where 
people are supposed to, through their 
elected Representatives, have input 
into the legislative process. We had 
none. Those of us that happen to be in 
the minority had no opportunity to 
represent our people, to represent our 
constituencies. We were not given that 
opportunity, and this is the flawed 
process that I am objecting to. 

At the Committee on Rules, the same 
thing. We have been told, well, that is 
how the Democrats did it. It is here 
and now, and I am not here to argue 
how or when or what. All I know is 
that we are effectively told this is how 
it is going to be done, we are in charge 
and we are sorry if you do not like it, 
that is too bad. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BISHOP]. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s courtesy in al- 
lowing me to be heard on this. This 
farm bill is something that is tremen- 
dously important to the people of the 
district that I represent. 

As many of my colleagues already 
know, I represent the largest peanut 
growing district anywhere in the 
United States. Peanuts are a very, very 
important industry in south Georgia. I 
represent those very proudly, and I am 
here to talk about this farm bill be- 
cause my farmers are anxious. 

The people in middle and south Geor- 
gia are concerned that we are here al- 
most at the end of February with no 
farm bill. They do not know how much 
to plant, when they can plant. They do 
not know how much rent to pay, they 
do not know how much rent to charge. 
They do not know whether or not they 
will be able to get loans in order to fi- 
nance their crop for the 1996 year. 
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Time is of the essence. We cannot 
stop the calendar. We cannot stop na- 
ture. This farm bill must go forward. 

There is a lot that I do not like about 
this farm bill. The direction that we 
are taking our farm policy is not nec- 
essarily a good direction. Yet we have 
worked very hard to reform the peanut 
provisions in this bill. I believe that 
the peanut program has been very 
thoroughly and soundly reformed and 
that it will represent market orienta- 
tion and a low net cost to taxpayers. 
There are some things we do not par- 
ticularly care for, but at this point we 
must get a farm bill and we must get it 
passed now. 

I urge this House and my colleague 
to think seriously about what this 
farm bill will mean to all the farmers 
who are now waiting anxiously to get 
their crops in the ground, to make 
their financial arrangements, and to 
get a crop for 1996. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, let me at this point 
thank the Democratic leadership in the 
House, for they have in no way, in any 
way negative, interfered with the proc- 
ess. They have allowed us to make the 
decisions; they have allowed us to work 
toward setting the policy. The unfortu- 
nate part is that we have not been al- 
lowed by the majority, but we have had 
a free hand from our leadership to do 
what we as a committee, members of 
the Committee on Agriculture, saw 
best for American agriculture. And it 
is not only American agriculture. It is 
out there, the infrastructure, roads, 
water, housing, electricity, all of those 
areas that encompass living in rural 
America. We have the same right as 
urban and as other areas to expect as- 
sistance in areas where there is need. 

The farm family has the same right 
to have a light out there in the coun- 
tryside, to have telephones out there in 
the countryside, to have roads out 
there in the countryside, to have as- 
sistance for their children at the 
schools. We have not discussed this; 
this has not been a part. This has come 
down, down, down, and we find our- 
selves here frustrated to the end. After 
32 years here, this is a first time that 
I have had to direct input through the 
committee process on the final version 
that we are discussing. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would say to the 
chairman of the committee, he may 
share some of his frustration because 
he might have been on that side of it, 
but not because of the leadership of the 
Committee on Agriculture. Always, 
every ranking member that I had when 
I was chairman was consulted. Every- 
thing was done together. Our leader- 
ship did not interfere. If I made a deal 
with, God rest his soul, Mr. Madigan as 
ranking member, our leadership agreed 
and supported us in those agreements. 
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Unfortunately, the willingness of this 
committee chairman personally has 
not in any way helped us in that re- 
spect because he has not had that free- 
dom and that ability. 

I do not know if this will make prob- 
lems for him or not, but this is a fact, 
that he has been most willing to co- 
operate at all times, but the guidance 
and the substance has come from other 
directions. The timing has come from 
another direction. We have not been 


part. 

The only experience I have had this 
session with a conference committee 
was when we were told by the senior 
Senator, chairman of the conference: 
We are not going to give you any time 
to speak. I am going to have my say. I 
am walking out of here. You can stay if 
you want to. We do not care. We are 
going to treat you like you treated 
us." We never treated them in the 
Committee on Agriculture in that re- 
spect. 

I say again, I thank the chairman for 
his interest in communicating with us, 
but I am in despair about the process 
that has been forced on us and has been 
forced on him. Unless there is an abil- 
ity to change to make this bill better, 
I do not see how I can support it. How- 
ever, I am here to try, and even though 
the process is limited, the time is lim- 
ited, the amendments that we can dis- 
cuss are limited, how some of the 
amendments got here, because we were 
still trying to get more funds for rural 
America. We were not able to. They 
have been allotted to someone else 
through another process, not with our 
participation. 

For now, I am hoping we can make 
this a better bill. If not, I will be reluc- 
tantly forced to vote against it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield 4 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. BARRETT]. Through his leadership 
we have crafted an outstanding piece of 
legislation that deals with the con- 
servation reserve program. He has been 
working very diligently in regard to 
trade and other matters, in regard to 
his subcommittee chairmanship. 

Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the distinguished 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought that I might 
discuss for 3 or 4 minutes the merits of 
the market transition act. My mind 
goes back to a year ago, more than a 
year ago, when the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS], 
and I began discussing the concept of 
freedom to farm. From those conversa- 
tions and from those hearings, of 
course, developed that concept which 
we are discussing essentially today as 
the Agriculture Marketing Transition 
Act. 

I wanted to discuss the merits of the 
transition act, because there are many. 
But instead, as I listened to the con- 
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versation on the floor this afternoon 
about welfare and about the eventual 
outcome of the program and whether 
or not it would be eliminated, I 
thought about a letter which I received 
just this afternoon about 2 hours ago 
from the largest farm organization in 
my State, Nebraska; as a matter of 
fact, the largest farm organization in 
America: the Farm Bureau. I thought 
the gentleman who authored the letter 
made some very thoughtful, inform- 
ative remarks about some questions 
and some concerns that many Members 
of this body have had. 

Let me share a couple of them, and I 
will not begin to quote the entire let- 
ter, but some of the concerns regarding 
the welfare payment issue I quote at 
this point: 

For quite some time, farm policy critics 
have labeled farm programs as welfare, and 
will probably continue their attack into the 
future. 

Those who claim that freedom to farm 
amounts to welfare should also explain why 
price support programs based on artificially 
set prices are not welfare. The Agriculture 
Marketing Transition Act provides income 
Stability and a safety net for producers to as- 
sure a secure food system while they move to 
a more market-oriented agriculture. It is a 
fallacy to compare farm program recipients 
to welfare recipients. The public policy in- 
volved with welfare payments is to support 
individuals who are in need. The public pol- 
icy involved with farm program payments is 
to support the agricultural economy—in the 
macro sense—to assure that this country has 
a safe and abundant supply of food. 

In addition, opponents who state that it is 
wrong to give farmers payments in years 
when the crop prices are good, such as this 
year, may not have a realistic picture as it 
relates to a producer's financial situation. 
Just because the prices are good does not 
mean the farmers are making a profit. Typi- 
cally, the reason crop prices are good is that 
there is only a small number of bushels for 
the farm to sell. A producer's bottom line is 
often worse under those conditions than in a 
year with lower prices and higher yields. 

In light of these points, it is obvious that 
debate could continue for a long time on the 
public's perception of the farm program as 
welfare. In particular, the question becomes, 
how much would the freedom to farm ap- 
proach affect that perception? The bottom 
line is that the worries about public reaction 
are far outweighed by the benefits received 
by the historic leap that the freedom to farm 
approach takes in moving a farm policy in 
the direction that will allow farmers to plant 
for the marketplace—not for the govern- 
ment. 

With regard to a comment made ear- 
lier about the future of farm policy 
after 7 years, one additional point the 
gentleman makes, and here I quote: It 
is important to keep in mind that 
there are no provisions in the bill that 
require farm programs to be eliminated 
after 7 years." I think that is most ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate 
time, I will include this letter in the 
RECORD. I thank the chairman again 
for his leadership in bringing this to 
the floor, and I would urge the body to 
support H.R. 2854. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 
NEBRASKA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Lincoln, NE, February 28, 1996. 
Hon. BILL BARRETT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR BILL: As the farm bill is debated this 
week in the House, the Nebraska Farm Bu- 
reau Federation urges your support for im- 
mediate passage of a farm bill that is similar 
to the freedom to farm" approach. 

First of all, I would like to extend our ap- 
preciation to you for all your work and sup- 
port for pushing a true market-oriented farm 
bill as contained in the Agriculture Market- 
ing Transition Act. For your review and con- 
sideration, I would like to share with you 
some of the factors we considered as our pol- 
icy position evolved in support of the ‘‘free- 
dom to farm" concept. 

The first and probably the most important 
factor for NFBF's support was the urgency of 
passing a farm bill in time for spring plant- 
ing. Along with the urgency of the situation, 
political realities forced us to examine the 
alternatives if Congress does not adopt some- 
thing similar to freedom to farm.“ 

If the USDA is forced to implement the 
permanent agriculture law, the Act of 1949, 
costs to the federal government would great- 
ly increase and plantings of wheat, corn, and 
feed grains could be reduced at a time of low 
reserves and increased world demand. In ad- 
dition, this would send the message to our 
foreign competitors that U.S. agriculture 
policy is in disarray. Secondly, a simple ex- 
tension to the 1990 Act or failure to finalize 
a farm bill as quickly as possible could also 
significantly reduce the funding available for 
commodity programs as the agricultural 
baseline is projected to be revised downward 
by the Congressional Budget Office. 

In my view, concerns about the “freedom 
to farm" approach have centered on two 
points. First, opponents are concerned that 
the contract payments will be viewed as wel- 
fare payments to farmers. Secondly, some 
are concerned that there will not be any 
farm program after the seventh year of the 
bill. These issues were also to some members 
of Farm Bureau but the following points 
were used as a part of our policy determina- 
tion. 

In regard to the welfare payment issue, 
Farm Bureau has always been concerned 
about the public's perception of farm pro- 
grams. Those concerns will not be any dif- 
ferent under a freedom to farm" proposal. 
For quite some time, farm policy critics 
have labeled farm programs as welfare and 
will probably continue their attack into the 
future. 

Those who claim that freedom to farm" 
amounts to welfare should also explain why 
price support programs based on artificially 
set prices are not welfare. The Agriculture 
Marketing Transition Act provides income 
stability and a safety net for producers to as- 
sure a secure food system while they move to 
a more market-oriented agriculture. It is a 
fallacy to compare farm program recipients 
to welfare recipients. The public policy in- 
volved with welfare payments is to support 
individuals who are in need. The public pol- 
icy involved with farm program payments is 
to support the agriculture economy—in the 
macro sense—to assure that this country has 
a safe and abundant supply of food. 

In addition, opponents who state that it is 
wrong to give farmers payments in years 
when the crop prices are good (such as this 
year) may not have a realistic picture as it 
relates to a producer's financial situation. 
Just because the prices are good does not 
mean the farmers are making a profit. Typi- 
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cally, the reason crop prices are good is that 
there is only a small number of bushels for 
the farmer to sell. a producer’s bottomline is 
often worse under those conditions than ina 
year with lower prices and higher yields. 

In light of these points, it is obvious that 
debate could continue for a long time on the 
public’s perception of farm programs as wel- 
fare. In particular, the question becomes 
“how much would the ‘‘freedom to farm" ap- 
proach affect that perception?" The 
bottomline is that the worries about public 
reaction are far outweighed by the benefits 
received by the historic leap the freedom to 
farm” approach takes in moving farm policy 
in the direction that will allow farmers to 
plant for the marketplace—not for the gov- 
ernment. 

In regard to future farm policy after seven 
years, it is important to keep in mind that 
there are no provisions in the bill that re- 
quire farm programs to be eliminated after 
seven years. In fact, it is our view that pub- 
lic policymakers should actively debate 
what future farm policy should be after the 
year 2002 while considering such issues as 
supply and demand factors, international 
trade barriers, financial condition of agri- 
culture, monetary policy and trade policy 
and other issues important to our farmers 
and ranchers. 

Future farm policy and the degree in which 
government is involved should depend on the 
uncontrollable impact worldwide policies 
and events may have on U.S. agriculture and 
it’s ability to develop markets and sell his/ 
her products. Producers and policymakers 
alike should continue to assess the need and 
structure of future farm programs through- 
ont the entire duration of the seven year 
bill. 

Thank you for your consideration of Farm 
Bureau’s viewpoint on the farm bill and 
again thank you for all your support and rep- 
resentation for Nebraska farmers. 

Sincerely, 
Ros J. ROBERTSON, 
Vice President/Governmental Relations. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GOODLATTE], a member of 
the committee, and a most valued 
member. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Agriculture Marketing 
Transition Act. I also rise to congratu- 
late my chairman for the fight he has 
waged against the advocates of big gov- 
ernment, and the Washington knows 
best mindset. 

One of the most unfortunate results 
of the veto of the Balanced Budget Act 
was its negative impact on farmers. 
That legislation included the most 
sweeping reform of farm programs in 60 
years. 

After coming so far on agriculture re- 
form last year, it would be a shame to 
retreat from much needed change that 
will save taxpayers billions of dollars 
and expand opportunities for our hard- 
working farmers. 

If this bill is not passed and signed 
into law, then the Department of Agri- 
culture will be forced to implement 
outmoded depression era farm laws 
that do more harm than good. 
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I was proud the Agriculture Market 
Transition Program, enjoyed quick, bi- 
partisan support from the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Passing this bill means true reform. 
Farmers will finally be able to produce 
for the market instead of for the Gov- 
ernment. 

This legislation is preferable to ex- 
tending current law because folks are 
fed up with complicated farm pro- 
grams. These programs require farmers 
to count, measure, certify, and docu- 
ment every acre and crop on the farm. 
The Agriculture Market Transition 
Program eliminates nearly all of this 
needless paperwork burden. 

More importantly, this program also 
strengthens our export potential and 
ability to compete with foreign farm- 
ers. It ends the annual acreage idling 
program that hurts competitiveness 
and has forever stigmatized federal 
farm programs by paying farmers not 
to plant. 

Farmers get the Government off 
their fields and out of their business. 
That’s why the Farm Bureau and many 
other agricultural organizations sup- 
port our approach. 

Without Government interference, 
farmers will be able to make more 
money by increasing production to 
meet world demand that is rapidly 
growing. Increased grain production 
could mean lower feed prices for the 
hard pressed livestock, poultry and 
dairy farmers in my district. 

Now is not the time to retreat on market re- 
forms. We must support and strengthen Amer- 
ica’s position as the most reliable and impor- 
tant supplier of food in the world. 

By signing this farm reform bill, the Presi- 
dent can prove that he meant it when he said 
that the “era of big government” is over. 

With spring on the way, farmers and their 
families cannot afford to wait. We have a solid 
bipartisan solution that brings real reform to 
our farm programs. It makes sure that our 
farmers have the opportunity to do what they 
do best—provide the safest and most abun- 
dant food supply at affordable prices. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for this 
taxpayer-saving, farmer-friendly bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my pleasure to yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. GUNDERSON]. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin has worked harder and 
longer, with more criticism, and yet 
should have received more credit than 
any other member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. His service to the House 
as the designated expert, having more 
expertise in dairy, has been simply out- 
standing. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman very much for 
yielding time to me, and I thank him 
and commend him for his leadership 
under what I think have been the most 
difficult circumstances ever to try to 
deal with farm legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very different 
time. This is a very different cir- 
cumstances. This is the first farm bill 
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we have ever put together in the post- 
balanced budget era. This is the first 
farm bill we have ever put together in 
the post-GA TT era. This is not going to 
be business as usual. This is totally 
changing the way agriculture has oper- 
ated in this country. As a result of 
that, we bring you today, on behalf of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the 
most comprehensive reform in agricul- 
tural policy in the history of most of 
these programs. 

As the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry, I 
can tell the Members, we bring the 
most comprehensive reform in the 45- 
year history of the dairy program; and 
it is time we do, because we are not 
only balancing the budget, we are not 
only preparing for that post-GATT 
world era economy, we are doing so in 
& decade in which we have seen 125,000 
dairy farmers go out of business. So let 
us understand what we are trying to do 
here today. 

We are trying to reform this pro- 
gram. We are eliminating butter and 
powder price supports. We are telling 
USDA to come up with comprehensive 
reform of the pricing system. We are 
telling them to consolidate the orders. 
We are telling them to bring everybody 
under the same rules and regulations. 
We are telling them to prepare this in- 
dustry to succeed and compete success- 
fully in a world dairy economy. We are 
doing all of that and, Mr. Chairman, we 
are still saving the taxpayers over $700 
million in the cost of the dairy pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Chairman, this has not been 
easy, the chairman of the committee is 
right. 'This has been compromise. 
Every region of the country, from Cali- 
fornia to the Northwest, from the 
Southeast to the Northeast to the Mid- 
west, every region has given. We have 
reached a consensus, probably a bigger 
consensus among producers than we 
have ever had in the history of dairy 
debates in this country. 

If Members look at the attacks that 
are coming, there are some high-funded 
lobby campaigns by the large manufac- 
turers in this country, spending mil- 
lions of dollars in disinformation and 
frankly, blatant propaganda, trying to 
suggest to you that somehow we are 
going to rape the American consumer. 

Iinvite you to listen to the debate as 
we move on, because we will show you, 
according to USDA standards, accord- 
ing to CBO standards, according to 
CRS standards, this is nothing but a 
blatant misinformation campaign by 
those who are trying to keep the dairy 
industry from competing in the mar- 
ket-oriented economy at home and 
abroad. They do not want us to trade. 
The reason they do not want us to 
trade dairy products is because if we 
trade dairy products, there might be 
some competition for the cheap milk 
they want to buy today. So they are 
doing everything in their power, de- 
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Spite their rhetoric about committing 
us to free markets, to make sure it 
does not happen. 

Support the bill, oppose the amend- 
ments, and pass it in the end. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been keeping notes of some of the com- 
ments made by my colleagues and 
friends across the aisle who have been 
making wild-eyed speeches. While I am 
sure this is not the best bill possible, I 
may vote for it, and some of those con- 
cerns I think certainly ring true in 
terms of just this gentleman's concern 
and frustration; but I would like the 
opportunity to, if not set the record 
straight, to at least play the record 
that I want to hear and let people 
make up their minds. 

No hearings, no hearings, no hear- 
ings, never had any hearings other 
than the 60,000 miles, the 19 hearings, 
and the 10,000 farmers and ranchers we 
visited with. 

Now it is true that the subject of 
those hearings was not a specific bill 
labeled Freedom to Farm," but those 
hearings certainly served as a backdrop 
and a blueprint for that. No hearings? 
Well, we had a budget task force. We 
have tried to work together to try to 
reach our budget responsibilities in the 
past, and it became obvious that that 
was going to be very, very difficult for 
several reasons, No. 1, the budget num- 
ber was really tough on the Republican 
side, but we were going to reach a bal- 
anced budget. 
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That is the thing that really drove 
this debate, that is, to get to a bal- 
anced budget, save the farmer and 
rancher $15 billion. During the budget 
task force hearings, we asked the mi- 
nority which way do you want to go? 
Do you want to keep the current sys- 
tem, current structure? I said no, I 
think we are going to die. I think we 
are going to have policy rubble. I think 
we are going to lose $8 billion in the 
baseline, fancy word for how much 
money is available in agriculture. Then 


another $6 billion, then budget cuts, 


then another appropriations process, 
then future budget cuts, and you add it 
all up, it is $20, $25 billion; you end up 
with rubble. 

Ithink we need a different approach. 
We settled on freedom to farm, which 
locks up more farm income, more 
money for production and agriculture 
than any other. Then we had two 
markups in committee that went on 
for hours. Started at 9, 10, 11, 12, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, clear into the morning, one or two, 
same people on the floor doing the 
criticizing said they have not had any 
say in this with regards to this. Who 
were those people in the committee 
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hearing, the markup that offered the 
amendments? Pros and cons debated? 

This chairman tried to be very fair in 
regards to offering ample time to each 
and every member. It was not a hear- 
ing, no, but it was a markup, and ev- 
erybody certainly knew the pros and 
cons of the legislation, and every farm 
organization in America has had this 
and they have had it back to the coun- 
ty organizations, and guess what. Most 
of them are for it and they penciled it 
out. I mean the farmer. I mean the pro- 
ducer finally figured out that he was 
going to get a payment this year, next 
year, did not have to pay back the ad- 
vanced deficiency payments. 

Yes, we have had hearings all 
throughout farm country. Every econo- 
mist that has taken a look at this has 
said there is more farm income in this 
than any other program. Yes, all the 
Nation's press have weighed in. No, I 
really do not check with the New York 
Times and the San Francisco paper. I 
might check the Dodge City Globe. 
They are for it. But yes, they say yes, 
this is the best reform and the best 
program we can put together, and pub- 
lic opinion does count. 

Now, this has been the most dis- 
cussed and, quite frankly, I understand 
the concern of my dear friends across 
the aisle, cussed farm program reform 
we have ever had. Let us not talk any- 
more in regards to the hearings. 

Not enough money? I usually do a 
glasses show. I take glasses and I pour 
out all the water in regards to losing 
the baseline in the next budget appro- 
priations, factor when we get cut and 
cut and cut again, and then we say 
guess what, the glass that has the most 
water is freedom to farm. Too much 
money? First there is not enough 
money, then there is too much money. 

Can we please quit referring to farm 
programs as welfare programs? The 
payment that we are now providing is 
significantly less than the last 5 years 
when the then-majority did not do any 
complaining about farm programs. Too 
much money? They are complaining 
about when the farmer receives it. The 
real issue is that the farmer, in receiv- 
ing this payment, will have a risk man- 
agement account. He makes that deci- 
sion, not when prices are high and the 
farmer has no crop. 

So consequently in regards to what 
we are trying to accomplish here, and 
we will continue the tap dance in re- 
gards to setting the record during the 
amendment process. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Agricultural Market Transition Act. 
| thank Mr. ROBERTS for his efforts to ensure 
the preservation of America’s farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly, | would like to pay 
tribute to Mr. DE LA GARZA for his many years 
of exemplary, bipartisan leadership as chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee. Kika, you 
will be missed. ! wish you the best. 

It is often said on this floor, in reference to 
a particular bill, "that bill is not a perfect bill". 
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This can certainly be said for this bill as well. 
| seriously question the process used, or lack 
thereof, to formulate vital farm policy for our 
Nation. 

Nevertheless, farmers in my north Alabama 
district and farmers all over this great country 
can not be made to suffer any longer as hos- 
tages of the budget debate. It is past due for 
farmers to make financial arrangements for 
spring and summer crops. The uncertainty 
surrounding the program is making it difficult 
for them to obtain production loans. We owe 
them this much-needed security by voting to 
pass this bill. 

| rise in strong opposition to the Shays- 
Lowey peanut amendment. The amendment 
would result in the loss of thousands of Amer- 
ican jobs and put most peanut farmers com- 
pletely out of business. 

The 16,194 peanut farms in this country are 
small, family-owned farms averaging only 98 
acres of peanut production, according to the 
U.S. Census of Agriculture. Seventy-seven 
percent of the counties in the heart of Ameri- 
ca’s peanut-producing region already have a 
20 percent poverty rate or higher. 

In addition, eliminating the bill's peanut pro- 
gram could increase Government spending by 
eliminating the $83 million in budgetary reduc- 
tion assessments. A $190 million forfeiture 
and crushing of all peanut inventories in area 
marketing pools could also result. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has en- 
joyed a safe, stable supply of the best quality 
peanuts in the world for many decades. It is 
imperative we preserve our farmers’ ability to 
compete while providing top quality peanuts. 

As it now stands, the Agricultural Marketing 
Transition Act does this while making signifi- 
cant reforms in the program: cutting the sup- 
port price dramatically, shifting more produc- 
tion to family farmers, and ensuring the peanut 
program operates as a no-cost program to the 
Federal Government. 

| urge my colleagues to oppose the Shays- 
Lowey amendment which is both unnecessary 
and highly damaging to all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, | also rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Kennedy amendment to eliminate 
cotton’s marketing loan program. 

Elimination of the marketing loan program 
as proposed by Representatives CHABOT and 
KENNEDY would seriously threaten the stability 
of our cotton farmers and our textile industry. 
This amendment would give subsidized for- 
eign countries a competitive advantage impos- 
sible to overcome, result in minimal budget 
savings and deny U.S. trade negotiators lever- 
age to convince other countries to discontinue 
subsidies. 

U.S. cotton competes in a world market re- 
plete with subsidies. Prior to implementation of 
the marketing loan, our cotton industry experi- 
enced dramatic declines in exports as well as 
loan forfeitures to the Government. 

In addition, the strength of the U.S. textile 
industry is extremely important to my district in 
north Alabama. This industry must have ac- 
cess to market priced raw-materials if it is to 
remain a force in an incredibly competitive 
international textile trading environment. 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. cotton marketing 
loan program is a market-oriented, competitive 
agricultural program. It has achieved tremen- 
dous policy success. The program assures an 
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adequate supply of cotton at a globally com- 
petitive price, advances domestic mill use and 
increases both raw cotton and cotton textile 
exports. 

Other commodities are provided marketing 
loans. To discriminate against cotton is both 
unsound and unjustifiable policy. 

| urge my colleagues to support America's 
competitiveness by opposing the Chabot-Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, the farm bill 
before the House today represents an aban- 
donment of the economic security that has as- 
sisted farmers in Montana and the Nation in 
times of low prices for farm commodities. 

The bill undermines long-standing, tradi- 
tional income-protection measures such as 
target prices and deficiency payments. It also 
torpedoes recent farm-policy reforms made in 
the 103d Congress, taking the easy way out 
and avoiding the difficult and necessary work 
such as the long-overdue revamping of the 
Federal Crop Insurance program now in its in- 
fancy. 

And it dismisses the need for improvements 
in the Federal Conservation Reserve Program, 
limiting CRP to existing contracts at a time 
when many Montanans realize that CRP 
needs to be more precisely targeted to the 
most highly erodible lands, with an eye toward 
enhancing wildlife habitat, water quality, and 
other environmental benefits. 

Frankly, in an effort to sell CRP in the first 
year or so of bidding, many highly productive, 
less erodible lands were accepted in an effort 
to get the program on its feet. Other lands that 
would benefit more, and are more suitable to 
permanent vegetation than to annual crops, 
have been excluded. 

If H.R. 2854 becomes the law of the land, 
farmers who have participated in farm pro- 
grams in the past would be fools not to sign 
up in the new program, which guarantees 
them a Government check whether they farm 
or not. Landowners may even elect to evict 
tenants so that they need not share those 
Government checks with those actually farm- 
ing the land. 

Freedom to farm in the 1996 Entitlement 
Program. 

At least in other entitlement programs, ben- 
efits are based upon need. When a recipient's 
income rises, benefits are reduced or can- 
celed altogether. 

This farm bill does just the opposite, and it 
destroys individual initiative, incentive, and in- 
novation. 

If a farmer chose to think independently, be 
an entrepreneur and operate outside the farm 
program, the Government has no check for 
that farmer if things go bad. 

A farmer or agribusiness with a habit of bur- 
rowing the snout deeply into the Government 
trough by growing program crops, maximizing 
crop bases, and otherwise farming the Gov- 
ernment program is the very operator we now 
will reward. This is cynical repudiation of every 
argument we've used to gather support for 
farm programs in my 17 years in the House. 

It is disturbing that many freedom to farm 
advocates who advocate this windfall for the 
largest, most government-entangled mega- 
farms of this Nation are arguing for decreases 
in aid for America's most vulnerable—whose 
need for Federal assistance is based on their 
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current economic condition, not their past suc- 
cesses in obtaining Government aid. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, | am very 
disappointed at the rule under consideration 
for the farm bill debate. The rule has allowed 
16 amendments but none of them address the 
central flaw in this bill: the elimination of the 
safety-net for family farms. 

The choice we are left with is either accept 
freedom to farm and the phaseout of farm pro- 
gram as is, or eliminate individual components 
of the farm program. Amendments to phase 
out the program entirely and eliminate the 
sugar and peanut and dairy support programs 
individually were allowed, but we cannot offer 
amendments to the basic freedom-to-farm 
concept. How can we adequately debate the 
merits of this bill when we are not allowed to 
amend the central policy problem? 

Farmers in North Dakota need a farm bill. 
Now that market prices are high enough to 
make a decent living, they want to know what 
the new rules will be so they can take maxi- 
mum advantage of the favorable market condi- 
tions in making their planting decisions. This 
Congress has delayed action on the farm bill 
longer than any in history. The continual 
delays are irresponsible and incomprehensible 
to farmers across the country. 

North Dakota producers have also suffered 
through several years of disastrous crops and 
low prices. The generous checks that freedom 
to farm promises over the next few years will 
help farmers in the short term, but in the long 
run, the safety net for producers is eliminated. 
Marketing loans are capped at 1995 levels 
and permanent authority for farm programs is 
repealed. If prices were to collapse in the fu- 
ture as they have in the past, family farmers 
would be left with no support and will likely go 
out of business. The loss of those farmers 
would send a devastating ripple effect through 
the small towns and communities across North 
Dakota and the Nation. 

In the Rules Committee, | spoke on behalf 
of an amendment that would have guaranteed 
payments to farmers for 2 years to help them 
with the difficulties of the last few years. After 
those initial 2 years the contract payments are 
reduced to half and a 90-percent marketing 
loan is in place to protect family farms from 
price collapse. This amendment would have 
addressed the fundamental flaw of this bill 
while providing producers financial relief. 

Unfortunately this reasonable alternative to 
freedom to farm will not be allowed for consid- 
eration before the full House. It is an amend- 
ment that would have preserved the best as- 
pects of the chairman's bill and still protected 
producers into the future. The people of this 
Nation, both urban and rural, deserve to have 
the best agricultural policy possible, and we 
cannot give it to them without a free and open 
debate. 

Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by my col- 
league from Connecticut, CHRIS SHAYS, which 
would phase out the peanut program over 7 


ears. 
, | have long been an opponent of unneces- 
sary agriculture subsidies such as the peanut, 
sugar, and honey programs. Pure and simple, 
these subsidy programs are agriculture wel- 
fare. The current system, which favors the 
children of farmers who farmed in the 1940's, 
keeps domestic peanut prices artificially high. 
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Who really pays the unnecessarily high 
costs of the peanut subsidy program? It is the 
taxpayers, Mr. Chairman. According to the 
General Accounting Office [GAO], consumers 
pay as much as $513 million annually as a re- 
Sult of the peanut program. The peanut pro- 
gram cost taxpayers at least $119 million in 
fiscal year 1995 and is projected to cost an- 
other $91 million in fiscal year 1996. It is esti- 
mated that a jar of peanut butter costs at least 
an additional 40 cents due to the program. 

Some defenders of the peanut subsidy have 
asserted that the program costs taxpayers 
nothing. | would like to point out that surely it 
takes money to make the program run. Some- 
one pays for Government bureaucrats and 
agents to administer the program. In addition, 
the Government pays higher prices when pur- 
chasing peanut butter for the military and 
bears higher food stamp costs—ail due to 
peanuts subsidies. 

Mr. Chairman, | urge all of my colleagues to 
support passage of the Shays amendment 
which wil phase out this antiquated and 
antimarket Government subsidy program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, | rise in strong opposition to H.R. 2854, 
the Agricultural Market Transition Act, formerly 
referred to as the freedom-to-farm legislation. 
My objections are both procedural and sub- 
stantive. 

First, Mr. Chairman, it is outrageous that 5 
months after it was due, we are still on this 
floor debating a farm bill. There simply is no 
good excuse for this delay. The Republican 
leadership in this House insisted on discharg- 
ing the House Agriculture Committee from its 
duty to formulate a 1995 farm bill and rolled 
the freedom-to-farm provisions into the mas- 
sive budget reconciliation bill. To few observ- 
ers' surprise, the key farm legislation for this 
last half decade of the 20th century lan- 
guished while heated controversy over the fu- 
ture of Medicare, Medicaid, welfare, and other 
issues bogged down the reconciliation effort. 
When the majority leadership finally agreed to 
extricate the farm bill from the rest of its politi- 
cal agenda, it recessed for a 3-week vacation 
rather than complete the long-overdue debate. 

Mr. Chairman, if this process had not been 
distorted enough, we now find that contrary to 
long tradition in this House, only a limited 
number of amendments approved by the 
Speaker will be permitted. This substantially 
closed rule is an afront to the democratic proc- 
ess and is especially wrong headed given the 
minimal committee hearings on the workings 
or the consequences of this legislation. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, | am very concerned 
about the substance of this bill. An economist 
at South Dakota State University has already 
written that this bill is a recipe for lower grain 
prices in my State, and may lead to significant 
reductions in land values and local tax reve- 
nues. Only if you think that the solution to low 
farm income is low grain prices, should a leg- 
islator support this bill. 

It is not necessary to travel down the free- 
dom-to-farm road in order to lighten the Fed- 
eral regulatory load or to allow farmers far 
greater flexibility and simplicity in their planting 
decisions. It is not necessary to enact this 
type of radical legislation in order to promote 
a far more market oriented agriculture. This 
bill ends the farmer owned reserve [FOR] and 
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it leaves a marketing loan mechanism in place 
that is wholly inadequate to serve as a useful 
marketing tool. This legislation pays farmers a 
payment unrelated to anything they plant or 
price they receive, but after 7 years, termi- 
nates all sense of a safety net in family agri- 
culture. In the meantime, 2 percent of Amer- 
ican farmers will receive 22 percent of the 
transition payments. 

This transition legislation is a transition to 
ruin for many family owned farming oper- 
ations. While doing nothing to provide farmers 
with the long-term marketing tools they need, 
it expects our farmers to compete in a global 
economy that features heavily subsidized agri- 
culture in many foreign lands. Our farmers are 
competitive and becoming more efficient every 
year—but it is unfair to ask any sector of our 
Nation's economy to compete against the na- 
tional treasuries of foreign competitors. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is currently 
the best fed and most cheaply fed Nation on 
Earth. We spend less than 2 percent of the 
Federal budget on supporting farm incomes. 
While we can no doubt find still more savings 
in the USDA budget, and while we can cer- 
tainly impose more simplicity and common 
sense on our agricultural programs, it is abso 
lutely a disastrous mistake to pass this farm 
bill. Our farmers and our consumers deserve 
better than legislation which hands out checks 
unrelated to labor or risk for a few years, and 
then turns the Federal Government's back on 
family agriculture forever after. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, once 
again North Carolina's version of the Washing- 
ton Post, the Raleigh News & Observer has it 
wrong. In a recent editorial they called for the 
end of an important program for hard-working 
farmers of eastern North Carolina. They en- 
dorsed the elimination of the peanut program 
and they give as the reason the supposed in- 
creased benefit to the consumer. This could 
not be further from the truth. Peanuts and 
peanut products sell for more in Canada and 
Europe than in the United States. This is true 
even though those manufacturers purchase 
peanuts on the world market. Peanut farmers 
will suffer substantially if the proposal to elimi- 
nate the peanut program passes. The lost rev- 
enue in the first year will exceed S275 million. 
It has been argued that the farmers' losses 
will be transferred into savings for the con- 
sumer, but this will not happen. Lower input 
cost for the manufacturer will be retained and 
not passed on to the consumer. The impor- 
tance of the peanut program in North Carolina 
cannot be overstated. Agriculture is our most 
basic industry. The House has recognized that 
changes in past policies were needed. But it 
also recognized that changes must be gradual 
in order to minimize hardships and at the 
same time insure the health of this most im- 
portant industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the committee 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute printed in the bill is considered 
as an original bill for purposes of 
amendment and is considered read. 

The text of the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute is as 
follows: 
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H.R. 2854 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the ‘Agricultural Market Transition Act 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of this Act is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 


TITLE I—AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION PROGRAM 

Purpose. 

Definitions. 

Production flezibility contracts. 

Nonrecourse marketing assistance 
loans and loan deficiency pay- 
ments. 

. 105. Payment limitations. 

. 106. Peanut program. 

. 107. Sugar program. 

. 108. Administration. 

. 109. Elimination of permanent price sup- 
port authority. 

Effect of amendments. 
TITLE II—DAIRY 


Subtitle A—Milk Price Support and Other 
Activities 


Sec. 101. 
. 102. 
. 103. 
. 104. 


Sec. 110. 


. 201. Milk price support program. 

. 202. Recourse loans for commercial proc- 

essors of dairy products. 

. 203. Dairy export incentive program. 

. Dairy promotion program. 

. Fluid milk standards under milk mar- 
keting orders. 

. Manufacturing allowance. 

. Establishment of temporary Class I 
price and temporary Class I 
equalization pools. 

. Establishment of temporary Class IV 
price and temporary Class IV 
equalization pool. 

Authority for establishment of standby 
pools. 


Subtitle B—Reform of Federal Milk Marketing 
Orders 


Sec. 209. 


Sec. 221. Issuance or amendment of Federal 
milk marketing orders to imple- 
ment certain reforms. 

Sec. 222. Reform process. 

Sec. 223. Effect of failure to comply with reform 
process requirements. 

TITLE III—CONSERVATION 
Sec. 301. Conservation. 
TITLE IV—AGRICULTURAL PROMOTION 
AND EXPORT PROGRAMS 
Sec. 401. Market promotion program. 
Sec. 402. Erport enhancement program. 
TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 

501. Crop insurance. 

502. Collection and use of agricultural 

quarantine and inspection fees. 

503. Commodity Credit Corporation interest 

rate. 

504. Establishment of Office of Risk Man- 

agement. 

505. Business Interruption Insurance Pro- 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


gram. 
506. Continuation of options pilot program. 


Sec. 

TITLE VI—COMMISSION ON 21ST CENTURY 
PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE 

Sec. 601. Establishment. 

Sec. 602. Composition. 

Sec. 603. Comprehensive review of past and fu- 

ture of production agriculture. 

Sec. 604. Reports. 

Sec. 605. Powers. 

Sec. 606. Commission procedures. 

Sec. 607. Personnel matters. 

Sec. 608. Termination of Commission. 
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TITLE VII—EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 701. Extension of authority under Public 


Law 480. 
Sec. 702. Extension of food for progress pro- 
gram. 
TITLE I—AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION PROGRAM 
SEC. 101. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title— 

(1) to authorize the use of binding production 
flezibility contracts between the United States 
and agricultural producers to support farming 
certainty and flexibility while ensuring contin- 
ued compliance with farm conservation compli- 
ance plans and wetland protection require- 


ments, 
(2) to make nonrecourse marketing assistance 
loans and loan deficiency available for certain 


crops; 

(3) to improve the operation of farm programs 
for peanuts and sugar; and 

(4) to terminate price support authority under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

SEC. 102. DEFINITIONS. 

In this title: 

(1) CONSIDERED PLANTED.—The term consid- 
ered planted means acreage that is considered 
planted under title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S.C. 1461 et seq.) (as in effect prior to 
the amendment made by section 109(b)(2)). 

(2) CONTRACT.—The term contract means a 
production fleribility contract entered into 
under section 103. 

(3) CONTRACT ACREAGE.—The term contract 
acreage” means 1 or more crop acreage bases es- 
tablished for contract commodities under title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (as in effect prior 
to the amendment made by section 109(b)(2)) 
that would have been in effect for the 1996 crop 
(but for the amendment made by section 
109(b)(2)). 

(4) CONTRACT COMMODITY.—The term ''con- 
tract commodity” means wheat, corn, grain sor- 
ghum, barley, oats, upland cotton, and rice. 

(5) CONTRACT PAYMENT.—The term contract 
payment means a payment made under section 
103 pursuant to a contract. 

(6) CORN.—The term “corn” means field corn. 

(7) DEPARTMENT.—The term Department 
means the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

(8) FARM PROGRAM PAYMENT YIELD.—The term 
“farm program payment yield means the farm 
program payment yield established for the 1995 
crop of a contract commodity under title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (as in effect prior to 
the amendment made by section 109(b)(2)). 

(9) LOAN COMMODITY.—The term loan com- 
modity means each contract commodity, extra 
long staple cotton, and oilseeds. 

(10) OILSEED.—The term oilseed means a 
crop of soybeans, sunflower seed, rapeseed, 
canola, safflower, flazseed, mustard seed, or, if 
designated by the Secretary, other oilseeds. 

(11) PERSON.—The term person means an 
individual, partnership, firm, joint-stock com- 
pany, corporation, association, trust, estate, or 
State agency. 

(12) PRODUCER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term producer means 
a person who, as owner, landlord, tenant, or 
sharecropper, shares in the risk of producing a 
crop, and is entitled to share in the crop avail- 
able for marketing from the farm, or would have 
shared had the crop been produced. 

(B) HYBRID SEED.—The term producer in- 
cludes a person growing hybrid seed under con- 
tract. In determining the interest of a grower of 
hybrid seed in a crop, the Secretary shall not 
take into consideration the existence of a hybrid 
seed contract. 

(13) PROGRAM.—The term ''program" means 
the agricultural market transition program es- 
tablished under this title. 
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(14) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary means 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(15) STATE.—The term State means each of 
the several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any other territory or possession of 
the United States. 

(16) UNITED STATES.—The term “United 
States", when used in a geographical sense, 
means all of the States. 

SEC. 103. PRODUCTION FLEXIBILITY CONTRACTS. 

(a) CONTRACTS AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) OFFER AND TERMS.—Beginning as soon as 
practicable after the date of the enactment of 
this title, the Secretary shall offer to enter into 
a contract with an eligible owner or operator de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) on a farm containing 
eligible farmland. Under the terms of a contract, 
the owner or operator shall agree, in ezchange 
for annual contract payments, to comply with— 

(A) the conservation plan for the farm pre- 
pared in accordance with section 1212 of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3812); 

(B) wetland protection requirements applica- 
ble to the farm under subtitle C of title XII of 
the Act (16 U.S.C. 3821 et seg. ): and 

(C) the planting fleribility requirements of 
subsection (j). 

(2) ELIGIBLE OWNERS AND OPERATORS DE- 
SCRIBED.—The following persons shall be con- 
sidered to be an owner or operator eligible to 
enter into a contract: 

(A) An owner of eligible farmland who as- 
sumes all of the risk of producing a crop. 

(B) An owner of eligible farmland who shares 
in the risk of producing a crop. 

(C) An operator of eligible farmland with a 
share-rent lease of the eligible farmland, regard- 
less of the length of the lease, if the owner en- 
ters into the same contract. 

(D) An operator of eligible farmland who cash 
rents the eligible farmland under a lease erpir- 
ing on or after September 30, 2002, in which case 
the consent of the owner is not required. 

(E) An operator of eligible farmland who cash 
rents the eligible farmland under a lease ezpir- 
ing before September 30, 2002, if the owner con- 
sents to the contract. 

(F) An owner of eligible farmland who cash 
rents the eligible farmland and the lease term 
expires before September 30, 2002, but only if the 
actual operator of the farm declines to enter 
into a contract. In the case of an owner covered 
by this subparagraph, contract payments shall 
not begin under a contract until the fiscal year 
following the fiscal year in which the lease held 
by the nonparticipating operator expires. 

(G) An owner or operator described in any 
preceding subparagraph of this paragraph re- 
gardless of whether the owner or operator pur- 
chased catastrophic risk protection for a fall- 
planted 1996 crop under section 508(b) of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act (7 U.S.C. 1508(b)). 

(3) TENANTS AND SHARECROPPERS.—In carry- 
ing out this section, the Secretary shall provide 
adequate safeguards to protect the interests of 
operators who are tenants and sharecroppers. 

(b) ELEMENTS.— 

(1) TIME FOR CONTRACTING.— 

(A) DEADLINE.—Ezcept as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), the Secretary may not enter into 
a contract after April 15, 1996. 

(B) CONSERVATION RESERVE LANDS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—At the beginning of each fis- 
cal year, the Secretary shall allow an eligible 
owner or operator on a farm covered by a con- 
servation reserve contract entered into under 
section 1231 of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3831) that terminates after the date speci- 
fied in subparagraph (A) to enter into or erpand 
a production flexibility contract to cover the 
contract acreage of the farm that was subject to 
the former conservation reserve contract. 

(ii) AMOUNT.—Contract payments made for 
contract acreage under this subparagraph shall 
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be made at the rate and amount applicable to 
the annual contract payment level for the appli- 
cable crop. 

(2) DURATION OF CONTRACT.— 

(A) BEGINNING DATE.—A contract shall begin 
with— 

(i) the 1996 crop of a contract commodity; or 

(ti) in the case of acreage that was subject to 
a conservation reserve contract described in 
paragraph (1)(B), the date the production flezi- 
bility contract was entered into or erpanded to 
cover the acreage. 

(B) ENDING DATE.—A contract shall ertend 
through the 2002 crop. 

(3) ESTIMATION OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS.—At 
the time the Secretary enters into a contract, the 
Secretary shall provide an estimate of the mini- 
mum contract payments anticipated to be made 
during at least the first fiscal year for which 
contract payments will be made. 

(c) ELIGIBLE FARMLAND DESCRIBED.—Land 
shall be considered to be farmland eligible for 
coverage under a contract only if the land has 
contract acreage attributable to the land and— 

(1) for at least 1 of the 1991 through 1995 
crops, at least a portion of the land was enrolled 
in the acreage reduction program authorized for 
a crop of a contract commodity under section 
101B, 103B, 105B, or 107B of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (as in effect prior to the amendment 
made by section 109(b)(2)) or was considered 
planted; 

(2) was subject to a conservation reserve con- 
tract under section 1231 of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831) whose term expired, 
or was voluntarily terminated, on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1995; or 

(3) is released from coverage under a con- 
servation reserve contract by the Secretary dur- 
ing the period beginning on January 1, 1995, 
and ending on the date specified in subsection 
(b)(1)(A). 

(d) TIME FOR PAYMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An annual contract payment 
shall be made not later than September 30 of 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002. 

(2) ADVANCE PAYMENTS.— 

(A) FISCAL YEAR 199%.—At the option of the 
owner or operator, 50 percent of the contract 
payment for fiscal year 1996 shall be made not 
later than June 15, 1996. 

(B) SUBSEQUENT FISCAL YEARS.—At the option 
of the owner or operator for fiscal year 1997 and 
each subsequent fiscal year, 50 percent of the 
annual contract payment shall be made on De- 
cember 15. 

(e) AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR CONTRACT PAY- 
MENTS FOR EACH FISCAL YEAR.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, to the 
mazimum eztent practicable, ezpend on a fiscal 
year basis the following amounts to satisfy the 
obligations of the Secretary under all contracts: 

(A) For fiscal year 1996, $5,570,000,000. 

(B) For fiscal year 1997, $5,385,000,000. 

(C) For fiscal year 1998, $5,800,000,000. 

(D) For fiscal year 1999, $5,603,000,000. 

(E) For fiscal year 2000, $5,130,000,000. 

(F) For fiscal year 2001, $4,130,000,000. 

(G) For fiscal year 2002, $4,008,000,000. 

(2) ALLOCATION.—The amount made available 
for a fiscal year under paragraph (1) shall be al- 
located as follows: 

(A) For wheat, 26.26 percent. 

(B) For corn, 46.22 percent. 

(C) For grain sorghum, 5.11 percent. 

(D) For barley, 2.16 percent. 

(E) For oats, 0.15 percent. 

(F) For upland cotton, 11.63 percent. 

(G) For rice, 8.47 percent. 

(3) ADJUSTMENT.—The Secretary shall adjust 
the amounts allocated for each contract com- 
modity under paragraph (2) for a particular fis- 
cal year by— 

(A) adding an amount equal to the sum of all 
repayments of deficiency payments received 
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under section 114(a)(2) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (as in effect prior to the amendment 
made by section 109(b)(2)) for the commodity; 

(B) to the mazimum extent practicable, adding 
an amount equal to the sum of all contract pay- 
ments withheld by the Secretary, at the request 
of an owner or operator subject to a contract, as 
an offset against repayments of deficiency pay- 
ments otherwise required under section 114(a)(2) 
of the Act (as so in effect) for the commodity; 

(C) adding an amount equal to the sum of all 
refunds of contract payments received during 
the preceding fiscal year under subsection (h) of 
this section for the commodity; and 

(D) subtracting an amount equal to the 
amount, if any, necessary during that fiscal 
year to satisfy payment requirements for the 
commodity under sections 103B, 105B, or 107B of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (as in effect prior to 
the amendment made by section 109(b)(2) for 
the 1994 and 1995 crop years. 

(4) SPECIAL ADJUSTMENT TO COVER EXISTING 
RICE PAYMENT REQUIREMENTS.—AS soon as pos- 
sible after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall determine the amount, if 
any, necessary to satisfy remaining payment re- 
quirements under section 101B of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (as in effect prior to the 
amendment made by section 109(b)(2)) for the 
1994 and 1995 crops of rice. The total amount de- 
termined under this paragraph shall be de- 
ducted, in equal amounts each fiscal year, from 
the amount allocated for rice under paragraph 
(2)(G) for fiscal years after the fiscal year in 
which the final remaining payments are made 
for rice. 

(f) DETERMINATION OF CONTRACT Par- 
MENTS.— 

(1) INDIVIDUAL PAYMENT QUANTITY OF CON- 
TRACT COMMODITIES.—For each contract, the 
payment quantity of a contract commodity for 
each fiscal year shall be equal to the product 
of— 

(A) 85 percent of the contract acreage; and 

(B) the farm program payment yield. 

(2) ANNUAL PAYMENT QUANTITY OF CONTRACT 
COMMODITIES.—The payment quantity of each 
contract commodity covered by all contracts for 
each fiscal year shall equal the sum of the 
amounts calculated under paragraph (1) for 
each individual contract. 

(3) ANNUAL PAYMENT RATE.—The payment 
rate for a contract commodity for each fiscal 
year shall be equal to— 

(A) the amount made available under sub- 
section (e) for the contract commodity for the 
fiscal year; divided by 

(B) the amount determined under paragraph 
(2) for the fiscal year. 

(4) ANNUAL PAYMENT AMOUNT.—The amount 
to be paid under a contract in effect for each 
fiscal year with respect to a contract commodity 
Shall be equal to the product of— 

(A) the payment quantity determined under 
paragraph (1) with respect to the contract; and 

(B) the payment rate in effect under para- 
graph (3). 

(5) ASSIGNMENT OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS.—The 
provisions of section &(g) of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 
590h(g)) (relating to assignment of payments) 
Shall apply to contract payments under this 
subsection. The owner or operator making the 
assignment, or the assignee, shall provide the 
Secretary with notice, in such manner as the 
Secretary may require in the contract, of any 
assignment made under this paragraph. 

(6) SHARING OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS.—The 
Secretary shall provide for the sharing of con- 
tract payments among the owners and operators 
subject to the contract on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

(9) PAYMENT LIMITATION.—The total amount 
of contract payments made to a person under a 
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contract during any fiscal year may not ezceed 
the payment limitations established under sec- 
tions 1001 through 1001C of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308 through 1308-3). 

(h) EFFECT OF VIOLATION.— 

(1) TERMINATION OF CONTRACT.—Ezcept as 
provided in paragraph (2), if an owner or opera- 
tor subject to a contract violates the conserva- 
tion plan for the farm containing eligible farm- 
land under the contract, wetland protection re- 
quirements applicable to the farm, or the plant- 
ing flexibility requirements of subsection (j), the 
Secretary shall terminate the contract with re- 
spect to the owner or operator on each farm in 
which the owner or operator has an interest. On 
the termination, the owner or operator shall for- 
feit all rights to receive future contract pay- 
ments on each farm in which the owner or oper- 
ator has an interest and shall refund to the Sec- 
retary all contract payments received by the 
owner or operator during the period of the vio- 
lation, together with interest on the contract 
payments as determined by the Secretary. 

(2) REFUND OR ADJUSTMENT.—If the Secretary 
determines that a violation does not warrant 
termination of the contract under paragraph 
(1), the Secretary may require the owner or op- 
erator subject to the contract— 

(A) to refund to the Secretary that part of the 
contract payments received by the owner or op- 
erator during the period of the violation, to- 
gether with interest on the contract payments as 
determined by the Secretary; or 

(B) to accept a reduction in the amount of fu- 
ture contract payments that is proportionate to 
the severity of the violation, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(3) FORECLOSURE.—An owner or operator sub- 
ject to a contract may not be required to make 
repayments to the Secretary of amounts received 
under the contract if the contract acreage has 
been foreclosed on and the Secretary determines 
that forgiving the repayments is appropriate in 
order to provide fair and equitable treatment. 
This paragraph shall not void the responsibil- 
ities of such an owner or operator under the 
contract if the owner or operator continues or 
resumes operation, or control, of the contract 
acreage. On the resumption of operation or con- 
trol over the contract acreage by the owner or 
operator, the provisions of the contract in effect 
on the date of the foreclosure shall apply. 

(4) REVIEW.—A determination of the Secretary 
under this subsection shall be considered to be 
an adverse decision for purposes of the avail- 
ability of administrative review of the deter- 
mination. 

(i) TRANSFER OF INTEREST IN LANDS SUBJECT 
TO CONTRACT.— 

(1) EFFECT OF TRANSFER.—Except as provided 
in paragraph (2), the transfer by an owner or 
operator subject to a contract of the right and 
interest of the owner or operator in the contract 
acreage shall result in the termination of the 
contract with respect to the acreage, effective on 
the date of the transfer, unless the transferee of 
the acreage agrees with the Secretary to assume 
all obligations of the contract. At the request of 
the transferee, the Secretary may modify the 
contract if the modifications are consistent with 
the objectives of this section as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—If an owner or operator who 
is entitled to a contract payment dies, becomes 
incompetent, or is otherwise unable to receive 
the contract payment, the Secretary shall make 
the payment, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. 

(j) PLANTING FLEXIBILITY.— 

(1) PERMITTED CROPS.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), any commodity or crop may be planted on 
contract acreage on a farm. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.— 

(A) HAYING AND GRAZING.— 
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(i) TIME LIMITATIONS.—Haying and grazing 
on land ezceeding 15 percent of the contract 
acreage on a farm as provided in clause (iii) 
shall be permitted, except during any consecu- 
tive 5-month period between April 1 and October 
31 that is determined by the State committee es- 
tablished under section 8(b) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act (6 U.S.C. 
590h(b)) for a State. In the case of a natural dis- 
aster, the Secretary may permit unlimited 
haying and grazing on the contract acreage of 


a farm. 

(ii) CONTRACT COMMODITIES.—Contract acre- 
age planted to a contract commodity for harvest 
may be hayed or grazed at any time without 
limitation. 

(iii) HAYING AND GRAZING LIMITATION ON POR- 
TION OR CONTRACT ACREAGE.—Unlimited haying 
and grazing shall be permitted on not more than 
15 percent of the contract acreage on a farm. 

(B) ALFALFA.—Alfalfa may be grown on con- 
tract acreage in excess of the acreage limitation 
in subparagraph (A)(iii) and without regard to 
the time limitation in subparagraph (A)(i), ex- 
cept that each contract acre on a farm that is 
planted for harvest to alfalfa in excess of 15 per- 
cent of the total contract acreage on the farm 
shall be ineligible for contract payments. 

(C) FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The planting for harvest of 
fruits and vegetables shall be prohibited on con- 
tract acreage, ercept in any region in which 
there is a history of double-cropping, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

(ii) UNRESTRICTED VEGETABLES.—Notwith- 
standing clause (i), lentils, mung beans, and dry 
peas may be planted for harvest without limita- 
tion on contract acreage. 

SEC. 104. NONRECOURSE MARKETING ASSIST- 
ANCE LOANS AND LOAN DEFICIENCY 
PAYMENTS. 


(a) AVAILABILITY OF MARKETING ASSISTANCE 
LOANS.— 

(1) NONRECOURSE LOANS AVAILABLE.—For 
each of the 1996 through 2002 crops of each loan 
commodity, the Secretary shall make available 
to producers on a farm nonrecourse marketing 
assistance loans for loan commodities produced 
on the farm. The loans shall be made under 
terms and conditions that are prescribed by the 
Secretary and at the loan rate established under 
subsection (b) for the loan commodity. 

(2) ELIGIBLE PRODUCTION.—The following pro- 
duction shall be eligible for a marketing assist- 
ance loan under paragraph (1): 

(A) In the case of a marketing assistance loan 
for a contract commodity, any production by a 
producer who has entered into a production 
flexibility contract. 

(B) In the case of a marketing assistance loan 
for extra long staple cotton and oilseeds, any 


production. 

(3) RECOURSE LOANS FOR HIGH MOISTURE FEED 
GRAINS.— 

(A) RECOURSE LOANS AVAILABLE.—For each of 
the 1996 through 2002 crops of corn and grain 
sorghum, the Secretary shall make available re- 
course loans, as determined by the Secretary, to 
producers on a farm who— 

(i) normally harvest all or a portion of their 
crop of corn or grain sorghum in a high mois- 
ture state; 

(ii) present— 

(1) certified scale tickets from an inspected, 
certified commercial scale, including licensed 
warehouses, feedlots, feed mills, distilleries, or 
other similar entities approved by the Secretary, 
pursuant to regulations issued by the Secretary; 
or 

(1I) present field or other physical measure- 
ments of the standing or stored crop in regions 
of the country, as determined by the Secretary, 
that do not have certified commercial scales 
from which certified scale tickets may be ob- 
tained within reasonable prozimity of harvest 
operation; 
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(iii) certify that they were the owners of the 
feed grain at the time of delivery to, and that 
the quantity to be placed under loan under this 
paragraph was in fact harvested on the farm 
and delivered to, a feedlot, feed mill, or commer- 
cial or on-farm high-moisture storage facility, or 
to Such facilities maintained by the users of 
corn and grain sorghum in a high moisture 
state; and 

(iv) comply with deadlines established by the 
Secretary for harvesting the corn or grain sor- 
ghum and submit applications for loans under 
this paragraph within deadlines established by 
the Secretary. 

(B) ELIGIBILITY OF ACQUIRED FEED GRAINS.— 
Loans under this paragraph shall be made on a 
quantity of corn or grain sorghum of the same 
crop acquired by the producer equivalent to a 
quantity determined by multiplying— 

(i) the acreage of the corn or grain sorghum in 
a high moisture state harvested on the produc- 
er's farm; by 

(ti) the lower of the farm program payment 
yield or the actual yield on a field, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, that is similar to the 
field from which the corn or grain sorghum was 
obtained. 

(C) HIGH MOISTURE STATE DEFINED.—In this 
paragraph, the term “high moisture state" 
means corn or grain sorghum having a moisture 
content in excess of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion standards for marketing assistance loans 
made by the Secretary under paragraph (1). 

(b) LOAN RATES.— 

(1) WHEAT.— 

(A) LOAN RATE.—Subject to subparagraph (B), 
the loan rate for a marketing assistance loan 
under subsection (a)(1) for wheat shall be— 

(i) not less than 85 percent of the simple aver- 
age price received by producers of wheat, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, during the marketing 
years for the immediately preceding 5 crops of 
wheat, ezcluding the year in which the average 
price was the highest and the year in which the 
average price was the lowest in the period; but 

(ii) not more than $2.58 per bushel. 

(B) STOCKS TO USE RATIO ADJUSTMENT.—If the 
Secretary estimates for any marketing year that 
the ratio of ending stocks of wheat to total use 
for the marketing year will be— 

(i) equal to or greater than 30 percent, the 
Secretary may reduce the loan rate for wheat 
for the corresponding crop by an amount not to 
exceed 10 percent in any year; 

(ii) less than 30 percent but not less than 15 
percent, the Secretary may reduce the loan rate 
for wheat for the corresponding crop by an 
amount not to ezceed 5 percent in any year; or 

(iii) less than 15 percent, the Secretary may 
not reduce the loan rate for wheat for the cor- 
responding crop. 

(C) NO EFFECT ON FUTURE YEARS.—Any reduc- 
tion in the loan rate for wheat under subpara- 
graph (B) shall not be considered in determining 
the loan rate for wheat for subsequent years. 

(2) FEED GRAINS.— 

(A) LOAN RATE FOR CORN.—Subject to sub- 
paragraph. (B), the loan rate for a marketing as- 
sistance loan under subsection (a)(1) for corn 
shall be— 

(i) not less than 85 percent of the simple aver- 
age price received by producers of corn, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, during the marketing 
years for the immediately preceding 5 crops of 
corn, excluding the year in which the average 
price was the highest and the year in which the 
average price was the lowest in the period; but 

(ii) not more than $1.89 per bushel. 

(B) STOCKS TO USE RATIO ADJUSTMENT.—lf the 
Secretary estimates for any marketing year that 
the ratio of ending stocks of corn to total use for 
the marketing year will be— 

(i) equal to or greater than 25 percent, the 
Secretary may reduce the loan rate for corn for 
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the corresponding crop by an amount not to ez- 
ceed 10 percent in any year; 

(ii) less than 25 percent but not less than 12.5 
percent, the Secretary may reduce the loan rate 
for corn for the corresponding crop by an 
amount not to exceed 5 percent in any year; or 

(iii) less than 12.5 percent the Secretary may 
not reduce the loan rate for corn for the cor- 
responding crop. 

(C) NO EFFECT ON FUTURE YEARS.—Any reduc- 
tion in the loan rate for corn under subpara- 
graph (B) shall not be considered in determining 
the loan rate for corn for subsequent years. 

(D) OTHER FEED GRAINS.—The loan rate for a 
marketing assistance loan under subsection 
(a)(1) for grain sorghum, barley, and oats, re- 
spectively, shall be established at such level as 
the Secretary determines is fair and reasonable 
in relation to the rate that loans are made avail- 
able for corn, taking into consideration the feed- 
ing value of the commodity in relation to corn. 

(3) UPLAND COTTON.— 

(A) LOAN RATE.—Subject to subparagraph (B), 
the loan rate for a marketing assistance loan 
under subsection (a)(1) for upland cotton shall 
be established by the Secretary at such loan 
rate, per pound, as will reflect for the base qual- 
ity of upland cotton, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, at average locations in the United States 
a rate that is not less than the smaller of— 

(i) 85 percent of the average price (weighted 
by market and month) of the base quality of cot- 
ton as quoted in the designated United States 
spot markets during 3 years of the 5-year period 
ending July 31 in the year in which the loan 
rate is announced, excluding the year in which 
the average price was the highest and the year 
in which the average price was the lowest in the 
period; or 

(ii) 90 percent of the average, for the 15-week 
period beginning July 1 of the year in which the 
loan rate is announced, of the 5 lowest-priced 
growths of the growths quoted for Middling 
1%:2-inch cotton C. I. F. Northern Europe (ad- 
fusted downward by the average difference dur- 
ing the period April 15 through October 15 of the 
year in which the loan is announced between 
the average Northern European price quotation 
of such quality of cotton and the market 
quotations in the designated United States spot 
markets for the base quality of upland cotton), 
as determined by the Secretary. 

(B) LIMITATIONS.—The loan rate for a market- 
ing assistance loan for upland cotton shall not 
be less than $0.50 per pound or more than 
$0.5192 per pound. 

(4) EXTRA LONG STAPLE COTTON.—The loan 
rate for a marketing assistance loan under sub- 
section (a)(1) for eztra long staple cotton shall 
be— 

(A) not less than 85 percent of the simple aver- 
age price received by producers of extra long 
staple cotton, as determined by the Secretary, 
during 3 years of the 5 previous marketing 
years, ezcluding the year in which the average 
price was the highest and the year in which the 
average price was the lowest in the period; but 

(B) not more than $0.7965 per pound. 

(5) RICE.—The loan rate for a marketing as- 
sistance loan under subsection (a)(1) for rice 
Shall be $6.50 per hundredweight. 

(6) OILSEEDS.— 

(A) SOYBEANS.—The loan rate for a marketing 
assistance loan under subsection (a)(1) for soy- 
beans shall be $4.92 per bushel. 

(B) SUNFLOWER SEED, CANOLA, RAPESEED, SAF- 
FLOWER, MUSTARD SEED, AND FLAXSEED.—The 
loan rates for a marketing assistance loan under 
subsection (a)(1) for sunflower seed, canola, 
rapeseed, safflower, mustard seed, and flarseed, 
individually, shall be 30.087 per pound. 

(C) OTHER OILSEEDS.—The loan rates for a 
marketing assistance loan under subsection 
(a)(1) for other oilseeds shall be established at 
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such level as the Secretary determines is fair 
and reasonable in relation to the loan rate 
available for soybeans, except in no event shail 
the rate for the oilseeds (other than cottonseed) 
be less than the rate established for soybeans on 
a per-pound basis for the same crop. 

(c) TERM OF LOAN.—In the case of each loan 
commodity (other than upland cotton or eztra 
long staple cotton), a marketing assistance loan 
under subsection (a)(1) shall have a term of 9 
months beginning on the first day of the first 
month after the month in which the loan is 
made. A marketing assistance loan for upland 
cotton or extra long staple cotton shall have a 
term of 10 months beginning on the first day of 
the first month after the month in which the 
loan is made. The Secretary may not extend the 
term of a marketing assistance loan for any loan 
commodity. 

(d) REPAYMENT.— 

(1) REPAYMENT RATES GENERALLY.—The Sec- 
retary shall permit producers to repay a market- 
ing assistance loan under subsection (a)(1) for a 
loan commodity (other than extra long staple 
cotton) at a level that is the lesser of— 

(A) the loan rate established for the commod- 
ity under subsection (b); or 

(B) the prevailing world market price for the 
commodity (adjusted to United States quality 
and location), as determined by the Secretary. 

(2) ADDITIONAL REPAYMENT RATES FOR WHEAT, 
FEED GRAINS, AND OILSEEDS.—In the case of a 
marketing assistance loan under subsection 
(a)(1) for wheat, corn, grain sorghum, barley, 
oats, or oilseeds, the Secretary shall also permit 
a producer to repay the loan at such level as the 
Secretary determines will— 

(A) minimize potential loan forfeitures; 

(B) minimize the accumulation of stocks of the 
commodity by the Federal Government; 

(C) minimize the cost incurred by the Federal 
Government in storing the commodity; and 

(D) allow the commodity produced in the 
United States to be marketed freely and competi- 
tively, both domestically and internationally. 

(3) REPAYMENT RATES FOR EXTRA LONG STAPLE 
COTTON.—Repayment of a marketing assistance 
loan for eztra long staple cotton shall be at the 
loan rate established for the commodity under 
subsection (b), plus interest (as determined by 
the Secretary). 

(4) PREVAILING WORLD MARKET PRICE.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1) and subsection (f), 
the Secretary shall prescribe by regulation— 

(A) a formula to determine the prevailing 
world market price for each loan commodity, ad- 
justed to United States quality and location; 
and 

(B) a mechanism by which the Secretary shall 
announce periodically the prevailing world mar- 
ket price for each loan commodity. 

(5) ADJUSTMENT OF PREVAILING WORLD MAR- 
KET PRICE FOR UPLAND COTTON.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—During the period ending 
July 31, 2003, the prevailing world market price 
for upland cotton (adjusted to United States 
quality and location) established under para- 
graph (4) shall be further adjusted if— 

(i) the adjusted prevailing world market price 
is less than 115 percent of the loan rate for up- 
land cotton established under subsection (b), as 
determined by the Secretary; and 

(ii) the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest-priced United 
States growth as quoted for Middling (M) - 
inch cotton delivered C.I.F. Northern Europe is 
greater than the Friday through Thursday aver- 
age price of the 5 lowest-priced growths of up- 
land cotton, as quoted for Middling (M) Izz- 
inch cotton, delivered C.I.F. Northern Europe 
(referred to in this subsection as the Northern 
Europe price). 

(B) FURTHER ADJUSTMENT.—Ezrcept as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (C), the adjusted prevail- 
ing world market price for upland cotton shall 
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be further adjusted on the basis of some or all 
of the following data, as available: 

(i) The United States share of world exports. 

(ii) The current level of cotton export sales 
and cotton ezport shipments. 

(iii) Other data determined by the Secretary to 
be relevant in establishing an accurate prevail- 
ing world market price for upland cotton (ad- 
justed to United States quality and location). 

(C) LIMITATION ON FURTHER ADJUSTMENT.— 
The adjustment under subparagraph (B) may 
not exceed the difference between— 

(i) the Friday through Thursday average price 
for the lowest-priced United States growth as 
quoted for Middling 12-inch cotton delivered 
C.I.F. Northern Europe; and 

(ii) the Northern Europe price. 

(e) LOAN DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS.— 

(1) AVAILABILITY.—Ezcept as provided in 
paragraph (4), the Secretary may make loan de- 
ficiency payments available to producers who, 
although eligible to obtain a marketing assist- 
ance loan under subsection (a)(1) with respect 
to a loan commodity, agree to forgo obtaining 
the loan for the commodity in return for pay- 
ments under this subsection. 

(2) COMPUTATION.—A loan deficiency payment 
under this subsection shall be computed by mul- 
tiplying— 

(A) the loan payment rate determined under 
paragraph (3) for the loan commodity; by 

(B) the quantity of the loan commodity that 
the producers on a farm are eligible to place 
under loan but for which the producers forgo 
obtaining the loan in return for payments under 
this subsection. 

(3) LOAN PAYMENT RATE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the loan payment rate shall be the 
amount by which— 

(A) the loan rate established under subsection 
(b) for the loan commodity; ezceeds 

(B) the rate at which a loan for the commod- 
ity may be repaid under subsection (d). 

(4) EXCEPTION FOR EXTRA LONG STAPLE COT- 
TON.—This subsection shall not apply with re- 
spect to eztra long staple cotton. 

(f) SPECIAL MARKETING LOAN PROVISIONS FOR 
UPLAND COTTON.— 

(1) COTTON USER MARKETING CERTIFICATES.— 

(A) ISSUANCE.—Subject to subparagraph (D), 
during the period ending July 31, 2003, the Sec- 
retary shall issue marketing certificates or cash 
payments to domestic users and exporters for 
documented purchases by domestic users and 
sales for export by exporters made in the week 
following a consecutive 4-week period in 
which— 

(i) the Friday through Thursday average price 
quotation for the lowest-priced United States 
growth, as quoted for Middling (M) I- inen 
cotton, delivered C. I. F. Northern Europe exceeds 
the Northern Europe price by more than 1.25 
cents per pound; and 

(ti) the prevailing world market price for up- 
land cotton (adjusted to United States quality 
and location) does not exceed 130 percent of the 
loan rate for upland cotton established under 
subsection (b). 

(B) VALUE OF CERTIFICATES OR PAYMENTS.— 
The value of the marketing certificates or cash 
payments shall be based on the amount of the 
difference (reduced by 1.25 cents per pound) in 
the prices during the 4th week of the consecu- 
tive 4-week period multiplied by the quantity of 
upland cotton included in the documented sales. 

(C) REDEMPTION, MARKETING, OR EXCHANGE.— 
The Secretary shall establish procedures to as- 
sist persons receiving marketing certificates 
under this paragraph in the redemption of cer- 
tificates for cash, or in the marketing or ez- 
change of certificates for agricultural commod- 
ities owned by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in such manner and at such price levels as 
the Secretary determines will best effectuate the 
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purposes of the marketing certificates. Any price 
restrictions that may otherwise apply to the dis- 
position of agricultural commodities by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall not apply to the 
redemption of certificates under this paragraph. 

(D) EXCEPTION.—The Secretary shall not issue 
marketing certificates or cash payments under 
subparagraph (A) if, for the immediately preced- 
ing consecutive 10-week period, the Friday 
through Thursday average price quotation for 
the lowest priced United States growth, as 
quoted for Middling (M) I- inck cotton, deliv- 
ered C.I.F. Northern Europe, adjusted for the 
value of any certificate issued under this para- 
graph, exceeds the Northern Europe price by 
more than 1.25 cents per pound. 

(E) LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES.—Total ex- 
penditures under this paragraph shall not ez- 
ceed $701,000,000 during fiscal years 1996 
through 2002. 

(2) SPECIAL IMPORT QUOTA.— 

(A) ESTABLISHMENT.—The President shall 
carry out an import quota program that pro- 
vides that, during the period ending July 31, 
2003, whenever the Secretary determines and an- 
nounces that for any consecutive 10-week pe- 
riod, the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest-priced United 
States growth, as quoted for Middling (M) I- 
inch cotton, delivered C. I. F. Northern Europe, 
adjusted for the value of any certificates issued 
under paragraph (1), exceeds the Northern Eu- 
rope price by more than 1.25 cents per pound, 
there shall immediately be in effect a special im- 
port quota. 

(B) QUANTITY.—The quota shall be equal to 1 
week's consumption of upland cotton by domes- 
tic mills at the seasonally adjusted average rate 
of the most recent 3 months for which data are 
available. 

(C) APPLICATION.—The quota shall apply to 
upland cotton purchased not later than 90 days 
after the date of the Secretary's announcement 
under subparagraph (A) and entered into the 
United States not later than 180 days after the 
date. 

(D) OVERLAP.—A special quota period may be 
established that overlaps any ezisting quota pe- 
riod if required by subparagraph (A), except 
that a special quota period may not be estab- 
lished under this paragraph if a quota period 
has been established under subsection (g). 

(E) PREFERENTIAL TARIFF TREATMENT.—The 
quantity under a special import quota shall be 
considered to be an in-quota quantity for pur- 
poses of— 

(i) section 213(d) of the Caribbean Basin Eco- 
nomic Recovery Act (19 U.S.C. 2703(d)); 

(ii) section 204 of the Andean Trade Pref- 
erence Act (19 U.S.C. 3203); 

(iii) section 503(d) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2463(d)); and 

(iv) General Note 3(a)(iv) to the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule. 

(F) DEFINITION.—In this paragraph, the term 
“special import quota” means a quantity of im- 
ports that is not subject to the over-quota tariff 
rate of a tariff-rate quota. 

(g) LIMITED GLOBAL IMPORT QUOTA FOR UP- 
LAND COTTON.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The President shall carry 
out an import quota program that provides that 
whenever the Secretary determines and an- 
nounces that the average price of the base qual- 
ity of upland cotton, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, in the designated spot markets for a 
month exceeded 130 percent of the average price 
of such quality of cotton in the markets for the 
preceding 36 months, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, there shall immediately be in 
effect a limited global import quota subject to 
the following conditions: 

(A) QUANTITY.—The quantity of the quota 
shall be equal to 21 days of domestic mill con- 
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sumption of upland cotton at the seasonally ad- 
justed average rate of the most recent 3 months 
for which data are available. 

(B) QUANTITY IF PRIOR QUOTA.—If a quota 
has been established under this subsection dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months, the quantity of the 
quota next established under this subsection 
shall be the smaller of 21 days of domestic mill 
consumption calculated under subparagraph (A) 
or the quantity required to increase the supply 
to 130 percent of the demand. 

(C) PREFERENTIAL TARIFF TREATMENT.—The 
quantity under a limited global import quota 
Shall be considered to be an in-quota quantity 
for purposes of— 

(i) section 213(d) of the Caribbean Basin Eco- 
nomic Recovery Act (19 U.S.C. 2703(d)); 

(ii) section 204 of the Andean Trade Pref- 
erence Act (19 U.S.C. 3203); 

(iii) section 503(d) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2463(d)); and 

(iv) General Note 3(a)(iv) to the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule. 

(D) DEFINITIONS.—In this subsection: 

(i) SUPPLY.—The term “supply” means, using 
the latest official data of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the Department of Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of the Treasury— 

(1) the carry-over of upland cotton at the be- 
ginning of the marketing year (adjusted to 480- 
pound bales) in which the quota is established; 

(1I) production of the current crop; and 

(III) imports to the latest date available dur- 
ing the marketing year. 

(ii) DEMAND.—The term ''demand"' means— 

(I) the average seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of domestic mill consumption in the most re- 
cent 3 months for which data are available; and 

(1I) the larger of— 

(aa) average exports of upland cotton during 
the preceding 6 marketing years; or 

(bb) cumulative ezports of upland cotton plus 
outstanding export sales for the marketing year 
in which the quota is established. 

(iii) LIMITED GLOBAL IMPORT QUOTA.—The 
term limited global import quota means a 
quantity of imports that is not subject to the 
over-quota tariff rate of a tariff-rate quota. 

(E) QUOTA ENTRY PERIOD.—When a quota is 
established under this subsection, cotton may be 
entered under the quota during the 90-day pe- 
riod beginning on the date the quota is estab- 
lished by the Secretary. 

(2) NO OVERLAP.—Notwithstanding paragraph 
(1), a quota period may not be established that 
overlaps an existing quota period or a special 
quota period established under subsection (f)(2). 

(h) SOURCE OF LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall provide 
the loans authorized by this section and the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281 
et seq.) through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and other means available to the Secretary. 

(2) PROCESSORS.—Whenever any loan or sur- 
plus removal operation for any agricultural 
commodity is carried out through purchases 
from or loans or payments to processors, the 
Secretary shall, to the eztent practicable, obtain 
from the processors such assurances as the Sec- 
retary considers adequate that the producers of 
the commodity have received or will receive maz- 
imum benefits from the loan or surplus removal 
operation. 

(i) ADJUSTMENTS OF LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may make ap- 
propriate adjustments in the loan levels for any 
commodity for differences in grade, type, qual- 
ity, location, and other factors. 

(2) LOAN LEVEL.—The adjustments shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, be made in 
such manner that the average loan level for the 
commodity will, on the basis of the anticipated 
incidence of the factors, be equal to the level of 
support determined as provided in this section 
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or the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1281 et seq.). 

(j) PERSONAL LIABILITY OF PRODUCERS FOR 
DEFICIENCIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided in para- 
graph (2), no producer shall be personally liable 
for any deficiency arising from the sale of the 
collateral securing any nonrecourse loan made 
under this section or the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281 et seq.) unless 
the loan was obtained through a fraudulent 
representation by the producer. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.—Paragraph (1) shall mot 
prevent the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
the Secretary from requiring a producer to as- 
sume liability for— 

(A) a deficiency in the grade, quality, or 
quantity of a commodity stored on a farm or de- 
livered by the producer; 

(B) a failure to properly care for and preserve 
a commodity; or 

(C) a failure or refusal to deliver a commodity 
in accordance with a program established under 
this section or the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 

(3) ACQUISITION OF COLLATERAL.—The Sec- 

retary may include in a contract for a non- 
recourse loan made under this section or the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 a provision 
that permits the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
on and after the maturity of the loan, to acquire 
title to the unredeemed collateral without obli- 
gation to pay for any market value that the col- 
lateral may have in ezcess of the loan indebted- 
ness. 
(4) SUGARCANE AND SUGAR BEETS.—A security 
interest obtained by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as a result of the erecution of a secu- 
rity agreement by the processor of sugarcane or 
sugar beets shall be superior to all statutory and 
common law liens on raw cane sugar and re- 
fined beet sugar in favor of the producers of 
sugarcane and sugar beets and all prior re- 
corded and unrecorded liens on the crops of sug- 
arcane and sugar beets from which the sugar 
was derived. 

(k) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES 
PRICE RESTRICTIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may sell any commodity owned or con- 
trolled by the Corporation at any price that the 
Secretary determines will marimize returns to 
the Corporation. 

(2) NONAPPLICATION OF SALES PRICE RESTRIC- 
TIONS.—Paragraph (1) shall not apply to— 

(A) a sale for a new or byproduct use; 

(B) a sale of peanuts or oilseeds for the ex- 
traction of oil; 

(C) a sale for seed or feed if the sale will not 
substantially impair any loan program; 

(D) a sale of a commodity that has substan- 
tially deteriorated in quality or as to which 
there is a danger of loss or waste through dete- 
rioration or spoilage; 

(E) a sale for the purpose of establishing a 
claim arising out of a contract or against a per- 
son who has committed fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion, or other wrongful act with respect to the 
commodity; 

(F) a sale for erport, as determined by the 
Corporation; and 

(G) a sale for other than a primary use. 

(3) PRESIDENTIAL DISASTER AREAS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding paragraph 
(1), on such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary may consider in the public interest, the 
Corporation may make available any commodity 
or product owned or controlled by the Corpora- 
tion for use in relieving distress— 

(i) in any area in the United States (including 
the Virgin Islands) declared by the President to 
be an acute distress area because of unemploy- 
ment or other economic cause, if the President 
finds that the use will not displace or interfere 
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with normal marketing of agricultural commod- 
ities; and 

(ii) in connection with any major disaster de- 
termined by the President to warrant assistance 
by the Federal Government under the Robert T. 
Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency Assist- 
ance Act (42 U.S.C. 5121 et seq.). 

(B) COSTS.—Ezcept on a reimbursable basis, 
the Corporation shall not bear any costs in con- 
nection with making a commodity available 
under subparagraph (A) beyond the cost of the 
commodity to the Corporation incurred in— 

(i) the storage of the commodity; and 

(ii) the handling and transportation costs in 
making delivery of the commodity to designated 
agencies at 1 or more central locations in each 
State or other area. 

(4) EFFICIENT OPERATIONS.—Paragraph (1) 
Shall not apply to the sale of a commodity the 
disposition of which is desirable in the interest 
of the effective and efficient conduct of the op- 
erations of the Corporation because of the small 
quantity of the commodity involved, or because 
of the age, location, or questionable continued 
storability of the commodity. 

SEC. 105. PAYMENT LIMITATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1001 of the Food Se- 
curity Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308) is amended by 
striking paragraphs (1) through (4) and insert- 
ing the following: 

*'(1) LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS UNDER PRODUC- 
TION FLEXIBILITY CONTRACTS.—The total 
amount of contract payments made under sec- 
tion 103 of the Agricultural Market Transition 
Act to a person under 1 or more production 
flexibility contracts entered into under the sec- 
tion during any fiscal year may not exceed 


,000. 

“(2) LIMITATION ON MARKETING LOAN GAINS 
AND LOAN DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS.—For each of 
the 1996 through 2002 crops of loan commodities, 
the total amount of payments specified in para- 
graph (3) that a person shall be entitled to re- 
ceive under section 104 of the Agricultural Mar- 
ket Transition Act for one or more loan commod- 
ities may not exceed $75,000. 

"(3) DESCRIPTION OF PAYMENTS SUBJECT TO 
LIMITATION.—The payments referred to in para- 
graph (2) are the following: 

“(A) Any gain realized by a producer from re- 
paying a marketing assistance loan for a crop of 
any loan commodity at a lower level than the 
original loan rate established for the loan com- 
modity under section 104(b) of the Agricultural 
Market Transition Act. 

"(B) Any loan deficiency payment received 
for a loan commodity under section 104(e) of the 
Act. 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.—In this title, the terms 
‘contract payment' and ‘loan commodity’ have 
the meaning given those terms in section 102 of 
the Agricultural Market Transition Act. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1001A of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308-1) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)(1), by striking under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421 et 
seq.)”; and 

(B) in subsection (b)(1), by striking under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949”. 

(2) Section 1001C(a) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1308- 
3(a)) is amended— 

(A) by striking For each of the 1991 through 
1997 crops, any and inserting “Any”; 

(B) by striking production adjustment pay- 
ments, price support program loans, payments, 
or benefits made available under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421 et seq.)," and in- 
serting loans or payments made available 
under title I of the Agricultural Market Transi- 
tion Act.; and 

(C) by striking "during the 1989 through 1997 
crop years 
SEC. 106. PEANUT PROGRAM. 

(a) QUOTA PEANUTS.— 
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(1) AVAILABILITY OF LOANS.—The Secretary 
shall make nonrecourse loans available to pro- 
ducers of quota peanuts. 

(2) LOAN RATE.—The national average quota 
loan rate for quota peanuts shall be $610 per 
ton. 

(3) INSPECTION, HANDLING, OR STORAGE.—The 
loan amount may not be reduced by the Sec- 
retary by any deductions for inspection, han- 
dling, or storage. 

(4) LOCATION AND OTHER FACTORS.—The Sec- 
retary may make adjustments in the loan rate 
for quota peanuts for location of peanuts and 
such other factors as are authorized by section 
411 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

(5) OFFERS FROM HANDLERS.—In the case of 
any producer who had an offer available from a 
handler to purchase quota peanuts, for delivery 
within the same county or a contiguous county, 
at a price equal to or greater than the applica- 
bie quota support rate, the Secretary shall re- 
duce the support rate by 5 percent for the pea- 
nuts that were subject to the offer. 

(b) ADDITIONAL PEANUTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall make 
nonrecourse loans available to producers of ad- 
ditional peanuts at such rates as the Secretary 
finds appropriate, taking into consideration the 
demand for peanut oil and peanut meal, er- 
pected prices of other vegetable oils and protein 
meals, and the demand for peanuts in foreign 
markets. 

(2) ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Secretary shall an- 
nounce the loan rate for additional peanuts of 
each crop not later than February 15 preceding 
the marketing year for the crop for which the 
loan rate is being determined. 

(c) AREA MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS.— 

(1) WAREHOUSE STORAGE LOANS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out subsections 
(a) and (b), the Secretary shall make warehouse 
storage loans available in each of the producing 
areas (described in section 1446.95 of title 7 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations (January 1, 
1989)) to a designated area marketing associa- 
tion of peanut producers that is selected and ap- 
proved by the Secretary and that is operated 
primarily for the purpose of conducting the loan 
activities. The Secretary may not make ware- 
house storage loans available to any cooperative 
that is engaged in operations or activities con- 
cerning peanuts other than those operations 
and activities specified in this section and sec- 
tion 358e of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 (7 U.S.C. 1359a). 

(B) ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY ACTIVI- 
TIES.—An area marketing association shall be 
used in administrative and supervisory activities 
relating to loans and marketing activities under 
this section and section 358e of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1359a). 

(C) ASSOCIATION COSTS.—Loans made to the 
association under this paragraph shall include 
such costs as the area marketing association 
reasonably may incur in carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities, operations, and activities of the 
association under this section and section 358e 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1359a). 

(2) POOLS FOR QUOTA AND ADDITIONAL PEA- 


NUTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall require 
that each area marketing association establish 
pools and maintain complete and accurate 
records by area and segregation for quota pea- 
nuts handled under loan and for additional 
peanuts placed under loan, ezcept that separate 
pools shall be established for Valencia peanuts 
produced in New Mezico. Bright hull and dark 
hull Valencia peanuts shall be considered as 
separate types for the purpose of establishing 
the pools. 

(B) NET GAINS.—Net gains on peanuts in each 
pool, unless otherwise approved by the Sec- 
retary, shall be distributed only to producers 
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who placed peanuts in the pool and shall be dis- 
tributed in proportion to the value of the pea- 
nuts placed in the pool by each producer. Net 
gains for peanuts in each pool shall consist of 
the following: 

(i) QUOTA PEANUTS.—For quota peanuts, the 
net gains over and above the loan indebtedness 
and other costs or losses incurred om peanuts 
placed in the pool. 

(ii) ADDITIONAL PEANUTS.—For additional 
peanuts, the net gains over and above the loan 
indebtedness and other costs or losses incurred 
on peanuts placed in the pool for additional 
peanuts. 

(d) LOSSES.—Losses in quota area pools shall 
be covered using the following sources in the 
following order of priority: 

(1) TRANSFERS FROM ADDITIONAL LOAN 
POOLS.—The proceeds due any producer from 
any pool shall be reduced by the amount of any 
loss that is incurred with respect to peanuts 
transferred from an additional loan pool to a 
quota loan pool by the producer under section 
358-1(b)(8) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)(8)). 

(2) OTHER PRODUCERS IN SAME POOL.—Further 
losses in an area quota pool shall be offset by 
reducing the gain of any producer in the pool 
by the amount of pool gains attributed to the 
same producer from the sale of additional pea- 
nuts for domestic and export edible use. 

(3) BUY-BACK GAINS WITHIN AREA.—Further 
losses in an area quota pool shall be offset by 
gains or profits attributable to sales of addi- 
tional peanuts in that area pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 358e(g)(1)(A) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1359a(g)(1)(A)). 

(4) USE OF MARKETING ASSESSMENTS.—The 
Secretary shall use funds collected under sub- 
section (g) (except funds attributable to han- 
dlers) to offset further losses in area quota 
pools. The Secretary shall transfer to the Treas- 
ury those funds collected under subsection (g) 
and available for use under this subsection that 
the Secretary determines are mot required to 
cover losses in area quota pools. 

(5) CROSS COMPLIANCE.—Further losses in 
area quota pools, other than losses incurred as 
a result of transfers from additional loan pools 
to quota loan pools under section 358-1(b)(8) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1358-1(b)(8)), shall be offset by any gains 
or profits from quota pools in other production 
areas (other than separate type pools estab- 
lished under subsection (c)(2)(A) for Valencia 
peanuts produced in New Mezico) in such man- 
ner as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. If losses in area quota pools have not 
been entirely offset through use of the preceding 
sentence, then further losses shall be offset by 
gains or profits attributable to sales of addi- 
tional peanuts in other areas pursuant to sec- 
tion 358e(g)(1(A) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
1359a(g)(1)(A)). 

(6) INCREASED ASSESSMENTS.—If use of the au- 
thorities provided in the preceding paragraphs 
is not sufficient to cover losses in an area quota 
pool, the Secretary shall increase the marketing 
assessment established under subsection (g) by 
such an amount as the Secretary considers nec- 
essary to cover the losses. The increased assess- 
ment shall apply only to quota peanuts covered 
by that pool. Amounts collected under sub- 
section (g) as a result of the increased assess- 
ment shall be retained by the Secretary to cover 
losses in that pool. 

(e) DISAPPROVAL OF QUOTAS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no loan for 
quota peanuts may be made available by the 
Secretary for any crop of peanuts with respect 
to which poundage quotas have been dis- 
approved by producers, as provided for in sec- 
tion 358-1(d) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(d)). 
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(f) QUALITY IMPROVEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—With respect to peanuts 
under loan, the Secretary shall— 

(A) promote the crushing of peanuts at a 
greater risk of deterioration before peanuts of a 
lesser risk of deterioration; 

(B) ensure that all Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion inventories of peanuts sold for domestic edi- 
ble use must be shown to have been officially in- 
spected by licensed Department inspectors both 
as farmer stock and shelled or cleaned in-shell 
peanuts; 

(C) continue to endeavor to operate the pea- 
nut program so as to improve the quality of do- 
mestic peanuts and ensure the coordination of 
activities under the Peanut Administrative Com- 
mittee established under Marketing Agreement 
No. 146, regulating the quality of domestically 
produced peanuts (under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (7 U.S.C. 601 et seq.), reenacted 
with amendments by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937); and 

(D) ensure that any changes made in the pea- 
nut program as a result of this subsection re- 
quiring additional production or handling at 
the farm level shall be reflected as an upward 
adjustment in the Department loan schedule. 

(2) EXPORTS AND OTHER PEANUTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall require that all peanuts in the do- 
mestic and ezport markets fully comply with all 
quality standards under Marketing Agreement 
No. 146. 

(9g) MARKETING ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall provide 
for a nonrefundable marketing assessment. The 
assessment shall be made on a per pound basis 
in an amount equal to 1.1 percent for each of 
the 1994 and 1995 crops, 1.15 percent for the 1996 
crop, and 1.2 percent for each of the 1997 
through 2002 crops, of the mational average 
quota or additional peanut loan rate for the ap- 
plicable crop. 

(2) FIRST PURCHASERS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided under 
paragraphs (3) and (4), the first purchaser of 
peanuts sa- 

(i) collect from the producer a marketing as- 
sessment equal to the quantity of peanuts ac- 
quired multiplied by— 

(1) in the case of each of the 1994 and 1995 
crops, .55 percent of the applicable national av- 
erage loan rate; 

(1I) in the case of the 1996 crop, .6 percent of 
the applicable national average loan rate; and 

(III) in the case of each of the 1997 through 
2002 crops, .65 percent of the applicable national 
average loan rate; 

(ii) pay, in addition to the amount collected 
under clause (i), a marketing assessment in an 
amount equal to the quantity of peanuts ac- 
quired multiplied by .55 percent of the applica- 
ble national average loan rate; and 

(iti) remit the amounts required under clauses 
(i) and (ii) to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in a manner specified by the Secretary. 

(B) DEFINITION OF FIRST PURCHASER.—In this 
subsection, the term first purchaser" means a 
person acquiring peanuts from a producer er- 
cept that in the case of peanuts forfeited by a 
producer to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the term means the person acquiring the pea- 
nuts from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

(3) OTHER PRIVATE MARKETINGS.—In the case 
of a private marketing by a producer directly to 
a consumer through a retail or wholesale outlet 
or in the case of a marketing by the producer 
outside of the continental United States, the 
producer shall be responsible for the full amount 
of the assessment and shall remit the assessment 
by such time as is specified by the Secretary. 

(4) LOAN PEANUTS.—In the case of peanuts 
that are pledged as collateral for a loan made 
under this section, 1⁄2 of the assessment shall be 
deducted from the proceeds of the loan. The re- 
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mainder of the assessment shall be paid by the 
first purchaser of the peanuts. For purposes of 
computing net gains on peanuts under this sec- 
tion, the reduction in loan proceeds shall be 
treated as having been paid to the producer. 

(5) PENALTIES.—If any person fails to collect 
or remit the reduction required by this sub- 
section or fails to comply with the requirements 
for recordkeeping or otherwise as are required 
by the Secretary to carry out this subsection, 
the person shall be liable to the Secretary for a 
civil penalty up to an amount determined by 
multiplying— 

(A) the quantity of peanuts involved in the 
violation; by 

(B) the national average quota peanut rate 
for the applicable crop year. 

(6) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this subsection in the courts of the United 
States. 

(h) CROPS.—Subsections (a) through (f) shall 
be effective only for the 1996 through 2002 crops 
of peanuts. 

(i) MARKETING QUOTAS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Part VI of subtitle B of title 
III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is 
amended— 

(A) in section 358-1 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking 1991 
THROUGH 1997 CROPS OF''; 

(ti) in subsections (a)(1), (b)(1)(B), (b)(2)(A), 
(b)(2)(C), and (b)(3)(A), by striking ''of the 1991 
through 1997 marketing years" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting “marketing year"; 

(iti) in subsection (a)(3), by striking ''1990"' 
and inserting 1990, for the 1991 through 1995 
marketing years, and 1995, for the 1996 through 
2002 marketing years”; 

(iv) in subsection (b)(1)(A).— 

(I) by striking each of the 1991 through 1997 
marketing years and inserting "each market- 
ing year”; and 

(1I) in clause (i), by inserting before the semi- 
colon the following: '', in the case of the 1991 
through 1995 marketing years, and the 1995 mar- 
keting year, in the case of the 1996 through 2002 
marketing years"; and 

(v) in subsection (f), by striking 1997 and 
inserting ‘'2002"’; 

(B) in section 358b (7 U.S.C. 1358b)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking 1991 
THROUGH 1995 CROPS OF“, and 

(ii) in subsection (c), by striking 1995 and 
inserting ''2002"*; 

(C) in section 358c(d) (7 U.S.C. 1358c(d)), by 
striking ''1995"' and inserting 2002: and 

(D) in section 358e (7 U.S.C. 1359a)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking “FOR 
1991 THROUGH 1997 CROPS OF PEANUTS"; 
and 

(ii) in subsection (i), by striking ''1997" and 
inserting 2002 

(2) ELIGIBILITY FOR FARM POUNDAGE QUOTA.— 

(A) CERTAIN FARMS INELIGIBLE.—Section 358- 
l(b)1) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)(1) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

"(D) CERTAIN FARMS INELIGIBLE TO HOLD 
QUOTA.—Effective beginning with the 1997 mar- 
keting year, the Secretary shall no longer estab- 
lish farm poundage quotas under subparagraph 
(A) for farms— 

"(i) owned or controlled by municipalities, 
airport authorities, schools, colleges, refuges, 
and other public entities (not including univer- 
sities for research purposes); or 

"(ii) owned or controlled by a person who is 
not a producer and resides in another State. 

(B) ALLOCATION OF QUOTA TO OTHER FARMS.— 
Section 358-1(b)(2) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358- 
1(b)(2)) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

"(E) TRANSFER OF QUOTA FROM INELIGIBLE 
FARMS.—Any farm poundage quota held at the 
end of the 1996 marketing year by a farm de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(D) shall be allocated to 
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other farms in the same State on such basis as 
the Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 

(3) ELIMINATION OF QUOTA FLOOR.—Section 
356-1(a)(1) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1356-1(a)(1)) is 
amended by striking the second sentence. 

(4) TEMPORARY QUOTA ALLOCATION.—Section 
358-1 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)(1), by striking ''domestic 
edible, seed," and inserting ''domestic edible 
use; 

(B) in subsection (b)(2)— 

(i) in subparagraph (A), by striking "subpara- 
graph (B) and subject to"; and 

(ii) by striking subparagraph (B) and insert- 
ing the following: 

) TEMPORARY QUOTA ALLOCATION.— 

i) ALLOCATION RELATED TO SEED PEANUTS.— 
Temporary allocation of quota pounds for the 
marketing year only in which the crop is plant- 
ed shall be made to producers for each of the 
1996 through 2002 marketing years as provided 
in this subparagraph. 

ii) QUANTITY.—The temporary quota alloca- 
tion shall be equal to the pounds of seed pea- 
nuts planted on the farm, as may be adjusted 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

uit) ADDITIONAL QUOTA.—The temporary al- 
location of quota pounds under this paragraph 
Shall be in addition to the farm poundage quota 
otherwise established under this subsection and 
Shall be credited, for the applicable marketing 
year onlz, in total to the producer of the pea- 
nuts on the farm in a manner prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

"(iv) EFFECT OF OTHER REQUIREMENTS.— 
Nothing in this section alters or changes the re- 
quirements regarding the use of quota and addi- 
tional peanuts established by section 358e(b)."’; 
and 

(C) in subsection (e)(3), strike and seed and 
use on a farm”. 

(5) SPRING AND FALL TRANSFERS WITHIN A 
STATE.—Section 358b(a)(1) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 
1358b(a)(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking '', conditions, or limitations 
in the matter preceding the subparagraphs and 
inserting “and conditions”; 

(B) by striking “any such lease” in the matter 
preceding the subparagraphs and inserting 
"any such sale or lease"; and 

(C) by striking ‘‘in the fall or after the normal 
planting season—’’ and subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) and inserting the following: ''in the spring 
(or before the normal planting season) or in the 
fall (or after the normal planting season) with 
the owner or operator of a farm located within 
any county in the same State. In the case of a 
fall transfer or a transfer after the normal 
planting season, the transfer may be made only 
if not less than 90 percent of the basic quota 
(the farm quota erclusive of temporary quota 
transfers), plus any poundage quota transferred 
to the farm under this subsection, has been 
planted or considered planted on the farm from 
which the quota is to be leased. 

(6) UNDERMARKETINGS.—Part VI of subtitle B 
of title III of the Act is amended— 

(A) in section 358-1(b) (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b))— 

(i) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking includ- 
ing—" and clauses (i) and (ii) and inserting 
“including any increases resulting from the al- 
location of quotas voluntarily released for 1 
year under paragraph (7). 

(ii) in paragraph (3)(B), by striking in- 
clude—" and clauses (i) and (ii) and inserting 
"include any increase resulting from the alloca- 
tion of quotas voluntarily released for 1 year 
under paragraph (7).""; and 

(iti) by striking paragraphs (8) and (9); and 

(B) in section 358b(a) (7 U.S.C. 1358b(a))— 

(i) in paragraph (1), by striking "(including 
any applicable under marketings)" both places 
it appears; 

(ii) in paragraph (2), by striking including 
any applicable under marketings)”; and 
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(iii) in paragraph (3), by striking (including 
any applicable undermarketings)"’. 

(7) DISASTER TRANSFERS.—Section 358-1(b) of 
the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)), as amended by 
paragraph (6)(A)(iii), is further amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

"(8) DISASTER TRANSFERS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), additional peanuts produced on 
a farm from which the quota poundage was not 
harvested and marketed because of drought, 
flood, or any other natural disaster, or any 
other condition beyond the control of the pro- 
ducer, may be transferred to the quota loan pool 
for pricing purposes on such basis as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulation provide. 

"(B) LIMITATION.—The poundage of peanuts 
transferred under subparagraph (A) shall not 
exceed the difference between— 

"(i) the total quantity of peanuts meeting 
quality requirements for domestic edible use, as 
determined by the Secretary, marketed from the 
farm; and 

ii) the total farm poundage quota, excluding 
quota pounds transferred to the farm in the fall. 

"(C) SUPPORT RATE.—Peanuts transferred 
under this paragraph shall be supported at 70 
percent of the quota support rate for the mar- 
keting years in which the transfers occur. The 
transfers for a farm shall not exceed 25 percent 
of the total farm quota pounds, excluding 
pounds transferred in the ſall. 

SEC. 107. SUGAR PROGRAM. 

(a) SUGARCANE.—The Secretary shall make 
loans available to processors of domestically 
grown sugarcane at a rate equal to 18 cents per 
pound for raw cane sugar. 

(b) SUGAR BEETS.—The Secretary shall make 
loans available to processors of domestically 
grown sugar beets at a rate equal to 22.9 cents 
per pound for refined beet sugar. 

(c) REDUCTION IN LOAN RATES.— 

(1) REDUCTION REQUIRED.—The Secretary 
Shall reduce the loan rate specified in subsection 
(a) for domestically grown sugarcane and sub- 
section (b) for domestically grown sugar beets if 
the Secretary determines that negotiated reduc- 
tions in erport subsidies and domestic subsidies 
provided for sugar of the European Union and 
other major sugar growing, producing, and ex- 
porting countries in the aggregate erceed the 
commitments made as part of the Agreement on 
Agriculture. 

(2) EXTENT OF REDUCTION.—The Secretary 
Shall not reduce the loan rate under subsection 
(a) or (b) below a rate that provides an equal 
measure of support to that provided by the Eu- 
ropean Union and other major sugar growing, 
producing, and ezporting countries, based on an 
examination of both domestic and export sub- 
sidies subject to reduction in the Agreement on 
Agriculture. 

(3) ANNOUNCEMENT OF REDUCTION.—The Sec- 
retary shall announce any loan rate reduction 
to be made under this subsection as far in ad- 
vance as is practicable. 

(4) MAJOR SUGAR COUNTRIES DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term major 
sugar growing, producing, and exporting coun- 
tries" means— 

(A) the countries of the European Union; and 

(B) the ten foreign countries not covered by 
subparagraph (A) that the Secretary determines 
produce the greatest amount of sugar. 

(5) AGREEMENT ON AGRICULTURE DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
"Agreement on Agriculture" means the Agree- 
ment on Agriculture referred to in section 
101(d)(2) of the Uruguay Round Agreements Act 
(19 U.S.C. 3511(d)(2)). 

(d) TERM OF LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Loans under this section 
during any fiscal year shall be made available 
not earlier than the beginning of the fiscal year 
and shall mature at the earlier of— 
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(A) the end of 9 months; or 

(B) the end of the fiscal year. 

(2) SUPPLEMENTAL LOANS.—In the case of 
loans made under this section in the last 3 
months of a fiscal year, the processor may re- 
pledge the sugar as collateral for a second loan 
in the subsequent fiscal year, except that the 
second loan shall— 

(A) be made at the loan rate in effect at the 
time the second loan is made; and 

(B) mature in 9 months less the quantity of 
time that the first loan was in effect. 

(e) LOAN TYPE; PROCESSOR ASSURANCES.— 

(1) RECOURSE LOANS.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall carry out this section 
through the use of recourse loans. 

(2) NONRECOURSE LOANS.—During any fiscal 
year in which the tariff rate quota for imports 
of sugar into the United States is established at, 
or is increased to, a level in excess of 1,500,000 
short tons raw value, the Secretary shall carry 
out this section by making available non- 
recourse loans. Any recourse loan previously 
made available by the Secretary under this sec- 
tion during the fiscal year shall be changed by 
the Secretary into a nonrecourse loan. 

(3) PROCESSOR ASSURANCES.—If the Secretary 
is required under paragraph (2) to make non- 
recourse loans available during a fiscal year or 
to change recourse loans into nonrecourse 
loans, the Secretary shall obtain from each 
processor that receives a loan under this section 
such assurances as the Secretary considers ade- 
quate to ensure that the processor will provide 
payments to producers that are proportional to 
the value of the loan received by the processor 
for sugar beets and sugarcane delivered by pro- 
ducers served by the processor. The Secretary 
may establish appropriate minimum payments 
for purposes of this paragraph. 

(f) MARKETING ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) SUGARCANE.—Effective for marketings of 
raw cane sugar during the 1996 through 2003 fis- 
cal years, the first processor of sugarcane shall 
remit to the Commodity Credit Corporation a 
nonrefundable marketing assessment in an 
amount equal to— 

(A) in the case of marketings during fiscal 
year 1996, 1.1 percent of the loan rate estab- 
lished under subsection (a) per pound of raw 
cane sugar, processed by the processor from do- 
mestically produced sugarcane or sugarcane mo- 
lasses, that has been marketed (including the 
transfer or delivery of the sugar to a refinery for 
further processing or marketing); and 

(B) in the case of marketings during each of 
fiscal years 1997 through 2003, 1.375 percent of 
the loan rate established under subsection (a) 
per pound of raw cane sugar, processed by the 
processor from domestically produced sugarcane 
or sugarcane molasses, that has been marketed 
(including the transfer or delivery of the sugar 
to a refinery for further processing or market- 


ing). 

(2) SUGAR BEETS.—Effective for marketings of 
beet sugar during the 1996 through 2003 fiscal 
years, the first processor of sugar beets shall 
remit to the Commodity Credit Corporation a 
nonrefundable marketing assessment in an 
amount equal to— 

(A) in the case of marketings during fiscal 
year 1996, 1.1794 percent of the loan rate estab- 
lished under subsection (a) per pound of beet 
sugar, processed by the processor from domesti- 
cally produced sugar beets or sugar beet molas- 
ses, that has been marketed; and 

(B) in the case of marketings during each of 
fiscal years 1997 through 2003, 1.47425 percent of 
the loan rate established under subsection (a) 
per pound of beet sugar, processed by the proc- 
essor from domestically produced sugar beets or 
sugar beet molasses, that has been marketed. 

(3) COLLECTION.— 

(A) TIMING.—A marketing assessment required 
under this subsection shall be collected on a 
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monthly basis and shall be remitted to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation not later than 30 
days after the end of each month. Any cane 
sugar or beet sugar processed during a fiscal 
year that has not been marketed by September 
30 of the year shall be subject to assessment on 
that date. The sugar shall not be subject to a 
second assessment at the time that it is mar- 
keted. 

(B) MANNER.—Subject to subparagraph (A), 
marketing assessments shall be collected under 
this subsection in the manner prescribed by the 
Secretary and shall be nonrefundable. 

(4) PENALTIES.—If any person fails to remit 
the assessment required by this subsection or 
fails to comply with such requirements for rec- 
ordkeeping or otherwise as are required by the 
Secretary to carry out this subsection, the per- 
son shall be liable to the Secretary for a civil 
penalty up to an amount determined by mul- 
tiplying— 

(A) the quantity of cane sugar or beet sugar 
involved in the violation; by 

(B) the loan rate for the applicable crop of 
sugarcane or sugar beets. 

(5) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this subsection in a court of the United 
States. 

(g) FORFEITURE PENALTY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A penalty shall be assessed 
on the forfeiture of any sugar pledged as collat- 
eral for a nonrecourse loan under this section. 

(2) CANE SUGAR.—The penalty for cane sugar 
shall be 1 cent per pound. 

(3) BEET SUGAR.—The penalty for beet sugar 
shall bear the same relation to the penalty for 
cane sugar as the marketing assessment for 
sugar beets bears to the marketing assessment 
for sugarcane. 

(4) EFFECT OF FORFEITURE.—Any payments 
owed producers by a processor that forfeits of 
any sugar pledged as collateral for a non- 
recourse loan shall be reduced in proportion to 
the loan forfeiture penalty incurred by the proc- 
essor. 

(h) INFORMATION REPORTING.— 

(1) DUTY OF PROCESSORS AND REFINERS TO RE- 
PORT.—A sugarcane processor, cane sugar re- 
finer, and sugar beet processor shall furnish the 
Secretary, on a monthly basis, such information 
as the Secretary may require to administer sugar 
programs, including the quantity of purchases 
of sugarcane, sugar beets, and sugar, and pro- 
duction, importation, distribution, and stock 
levels of sugar. 

(2) PENALTY.—Any person willfully failing or 
refusing to furnish the information, or furnish- 
ing willfully any false information, shall be sub- 
ject to a civil penalty of not more than $10,000 
for each such violation. 

(3) MONTHLY REPORTS.—Taking into consider- 
ation the information received under paragraph 
(1), the Secretary shall publish on a monthly 
basis composite data on production, imports, 
distribution, and stock levels of sugar. 

(i) MARKETING ALLOTMENTS.—Part VII of sub- 
title B of title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1359aa et seq.) is repealed. 

(j) CROPS.—This section (other than sub- 
section (i)) shall be effective only for the 1996 
through 2002 crops of sugar beets and sugar- 
cane. 

SEC, 108, ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION.— 

(1) USE OF CORPORATION.—The Secretary shall 
carry out this title through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

(2) PROHIBITION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no 
funds of the Corporation shall be used for any 
salary or expense of any officer or employee of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

(b) DETERMINATIONS BY SECRETARY.—A deter- 
mination made by the Secretary under this title 
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or the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1281 et seq.) shall be final and conclu- 
sive. 

(c) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary may issue 
such regulations as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out this title. 

SEC. 109. ELIMINATION OF PERMANENT PRICE 
SUPPORT AUTHORITY. 

(a) AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938.—The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
is amended— 

(1) in title I. 

(A) in subtitle B— 

(i) by striking parts II through V (7 U.S.C. 
1326-1351); and 

(ii) in part VI— 

(I) by moving subsection (c) of section 358d (7 
U.S.C. 1358d(c) to appear after section 
301(b)(17) (7 U.S.C. 1301(b)(17)), redesignating 
the subsection as paragraph (18), and moving 
the margin of the paragraph 2 ems to the right; 
and 

(1I) by striking sections 358, 358a, and 358d (7 
U.S.C. 1358, 1358a, and 1359); and 

(B) by striking subtitle D (7 U.S.C. 1379a- 
1379j); and 

(2) by striking title IV (7 U.S.C. 1401-1407). 

(b) AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949.— 

(1) TRANSFER OF CERTAIN SECTIONS.—The Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 is amended— 

(A) by transferring sections 106, 106A, and 
106B (7 U.S.C. 1445, 1445-1, 1445-2) to appear 
after section 314A of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1314-1) and redesig- 
nating the transferred sections as sections 315, 
315A, and 315B, respectively; 

(B) by transferring section 111 (7 U.S.C. 1445f) 
to appear after section 304 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1304) and re- 
designating the transferred section as section 
305; and 

(C) by transferring sections 404 and 416 (7 
U.S.C. 1424 and 1431) to appear after section 390 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1390) and redesignating the transferred 
sections as sections 390A and 390B, respectively. 

(2) REPEAL.—The Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1421 et seg.) (as amended by paragraph 
(1)) is repealed. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 361 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1361) is amended by strik- 
ing , corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts, and rice, 
established”. 

(2) Section 371 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1371) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence of subsection (a), by 
striking cotton, rice, peanuts, or”; and 

(B) in the first sentence of subsection (b), by 
striking cotton, rice, peanuts or 
SEC. 110. EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS. 

(a) EFFECT ON PRIOR CROPS.—Ezcept as oth- 
erwise specifically provided and notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, this title and the 
amendments made by this title shall not affect 
the authority of the Secretary to carry out a 
price support or production adjustment program 
for any of the 1991 through 1995 crops of an ag- 
ricultural commodity established under a provi- 
sion of law in effect immediately before the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) LIABILITY.—4A provision of this title or an 
amendment made by this title shall not affect 
the liability of any person under any provision 
of law as in effect before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

TITLE II—DAIRY 


Subtitle A—Milk Price Support and Other 
Activiti 


SEC. 201. MILK PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM. 

(a) SUPPORT ACTIVITIES.—To replace the milk 
price support program established under section 
204 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 
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1446e), which is repealed by section 109(b)(2)), 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall use the au- 
thority provided in this section to support the 
price of milk produced in the 48 contiguous 
States through the purchase of cheddar cheese 
produced from such milk. Until the first day of 
the first month beginning not less than 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary also may support the price of milk 
under this section through the purchase of but- 
ter and nonfat dry milk produced from milk pro- 
duced in the 48 contiguous States. 

(b) RATE.—The price of milk shall be sup- 
ported at the following rates per hundredweight 
for milk containing 3.67 percent butterfat: 

(1) l1 calendar year 1996, not less than 
$10. 

o 2) During calendar year 1997, 
$10 

05 During calendar year 1998, 
$10.15. 

(4) During calendar year 1999, 
$10.05. 

= During calendar year 2000, 
$9.95 

(6) During calendar years 2001 and 2002, not 
less than $9.85. 

(c) BID PRICES.—The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration support purchase prices under this sec- 
tion for cheddar cheese (and for butter and non- 
fat dry milk subject to subsection (a)) an- 
nounced by the Corporation shall be the same 
for all of that milk product sold by persons of- 
fering to sell the product to the Corporation. 
The purchase prices shall be sufficient to enable 
plants of average efficiency to pay producers, 
on average, a price not less than the rate of 
price support for milk in effect during a 12- 
month period under this section. 

(d) UsE OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall use the funds, facili- 
ties, and authorities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to carry out this section. 

(e) RESIDUAL AUTHORITY FOR REFUND OF 
BUDGET DEFICIT ASSESSMENTS.— 

(1) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION.—This sub- 
section shall apply with respect to the reduc- 
tions made under subsection (h)(2) of section 204 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as in effect on 
the day before the date of the enactment of this 
Act, in the price of milk received by producers 
during calendar years 1995 and 1996. 

(2) REFUND REQUIRED.—The Secretary shall 
provide a refund of the entire reduction made 
under such subsection (h)(2) in the price of milk 
received by a producer during a calendar year 
referred to in paragraph (1) if the producer pro- 
vides evidence that the producer did not in- 
crease marketings in that calendar year when 
compared to the preceding calendar year. 

(3) TREATMENT OF REFUNDS.—A refund under 
this subsection shall not be considered as any 
type of price support or payment for purposes of 
sections 1211 and 1221 of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3811, 3821). 

(9g) TRANSFER OF MILK PRODUCTS TO MILI- 
TARY AND VETERANS HOSPITALS.— 

(1) TRANSFER AUTHORIZED.—AS a means of in- 
creasing the utilization of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, upon the certification by the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs or by the Secretary of the 
Army, acting for the military departments under 
the Single Service Purchase Assignment for Sub- 
sistence of the Department of Defense, that the 
usual quantities of milk products have been pur- 
chased in the normal channels of trade, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall make avail- 


not less than 
not less than 
not less than 


not less than 


able— 

(A) to the Secretary of Veterans Affairs at 
warehouses where milk products are stored, 
such milk products acquired under this section 
as the Secretary of Veterans Affairs certifies are 
required in order to provide milk products as a 
part of the ration in hospitals under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Veterans Affairs; and 
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(B) to the Secretary of the Army, at ware- 
houses where milk products are stored, such 
milk products acquired under this section as the 
Secretary of the Army certifies can be utilized in 
order to provide additional milk products as a 
part of the ration— 

(i) of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Coast 
Guard; 

(ii) in hospitals under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Defense; and 

(iii) of cadets and midshipmen at, and other 
personnel assigned to, the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

(2) REPORTS.—The Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs and the Secretary of the Army shall report 
every siz months to the Committee om Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the Senate 
and the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the amount of milk products used under 
this subsection. 

(3) PROCESS.—The Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs and the Secretary of the Army shall reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation for all 
costs associated in making milk products avail- 
able under this subsection. 

(4) LIMITATION.—The obligation of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to make milk prod- 
ucts available pursuant to this subsection shall 
be limited to milk products acquired by the Cor- 
poration under this section and not disposed of 
under provisions (1) and (2) of section 390B(a) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

(h) PERIOD OF EFFECTIVENESS.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, this section 
Shall be effective only during the 

(1) beginning on the date of the enactment of 
this Act; and 

(2) ending on December 31, 2002. 

SEC. 202. RECOURSE LOANS FOR CO. 
PROCESSORS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

(a) RECOURSE LOANS AVAILABLE.—The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall make recourse loans 
available to commercial processors of eligible 
dairy products to assist such processors to man- 
age inventories of eligible dairy products to as- 
sure a greater degree of price stability for the 
dairy industry during the year. Recourse loans 
may be made available under such reasonable 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. The Secretary shall use the funds, facili- 
ties, and authorities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to carry out this section. 

(b) AMOUNT OF LOAN.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish the amount of a loan for eligible dairy 
products, which shall reflect 90 percent of the 
reference price for that product. The rate of in- 
terest charged participants in this program shall 
not be less than the rate of interest charged the 
Commodity Credit Corporation by the United 
States Treasury. 

(c) PERIOD OF LOANS.—A recourse loan made 
under this section may not ertend beyond the 
end of the fiscal year during which the loan is 
made, except that the Secretary may extend the 
loan for an additional period not to ezceed the 
end of the nezt fiscal year. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term “eligible dairy products means 
cheddar cheese, butter, and nonfat dry milk. 

(2) The term “‘reference price means 

(A) for cheddar cheese, the average National 
(Green Bay) Cheese Exchange price for 40 
pound blocks of cheddar cheese for the previous 
three months; 

(B) for butter, the average Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange price for Grade AA butter for the pre- 
vious three months; and 

(C) for nonfat dry milk, the average Western 
States Extra Grade and Grade A price for non- 
fat dry milk for the previous three months. 

SEC. 203. DAIRY EXPORT INCENTIVE PROGRAM. 

(a) DURATION.—Subsection (a) of section 153 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 (15 U.S.C. 713a- 
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14) is amended by striking ‘'2001" and inserting 
“2002”. 

(b) ELEMENTS OF PROGRAM.—Subsection (c) of 
such section is amended— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of paragraph 


(1); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (2) and inserting ''; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

"(3) the mazimum volume of dairy product ex- 
ports allowable consistent with the obligations 
of the United States as a member of the World 
Trade Organization are erported under the pro- 
gram each year (minus the volume sold under 
section 1163 of this Act (7 U.S.C. 1731 note) dur- 
ing that year), except to the extent that the ex- 
port of such a volume under the program would, 
in the judgment of the Secretary, ezceed the lim- 
itations on the value set forth in subsection (f); 
and 

) payments may be made under the pro- 
gram for exports to any destination in the world 
for the purpose of market development, ezcept a 
destination in a country with respect to which 
shipments from the United States are otherwise 
restricted by lau. 

(c) SOLE DISCRETION.—Subsection (b) of such 
section is amended by inserting "sole" before 
“discretion”. 

(d) MARKET DEVELOPMENT.—Subsection (e)(1) 
of such section is amended— 

e by striking "and" and inserting "the"; 
an 

(2) by inserting before the period the follow- 
ing: „and any additional amount that may be 
required to assist in the development of world 
markets for United States dairy products“. 

(e) MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE AMOUNTS.—Such 
section is further amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

"(f) REQUIRED FUNDING.—The Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall in each year use money 
and commodities for the program under this sec- 
tion in the marimum amount consistent with the 
obligations of the United States as a member of 
the World Trade Organization, minus the 
amount expended under section 1163 of this Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1731 note) during that year. However, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may not ez- 
ceed the limitations specified in subsection (c)(3) 
on the volume of allowable dairy product ez- 
ports. 

SEC. 204. DAIRY PROMOTION PROGRAM. 

(a) EXPANSION TO COVER DAIRY PRODUCTS 
IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES.—Section 
110(b) of the Dairy Production Stabilization Act 
of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 4501(b)) is amended by insert- 
ing after commercial use the following: and 
dairy products imported into the United States”. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) MiLK.—Subsection (d) of section 111 of 
such Act (7 U.S.C. 4502) is amended by inserting 
before the semicolon the following: or cow's 
milk imported into the United States in the form 
of dairy products intended for consumption in 
the United States 

(2) DAIRY PRODUCTS.—Subsection (e) of such 
section is amended by inserting before the semi- 
colon the following: and casein (except casein 
imported under sections 3501.90.20 (casein glue) 
and 3501.90.50 (other) of the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule) 

(3) RESEARCH.—Subsection (j) of such section 
is amended by inserting before the semicolon the 
following: or to reduce the costs associated 
with processing or marketing those products 

(4) UNITED STATES.—Subsection (1) of such 
section is amended to read as follotws: 

Y the term ‘United States’ means the several 
States and the District of Columbia: 

(5) IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS.—Such section 
is further amended— 

(A) in subsection (k), by striking and at the 
end of such subsection; and 
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(B) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

Im) the term ‘importer’ means the first per- 
son to take title to dairy products imported into 
the United States for domestic consumption; and 

"(n) the term 'erporter' means amy person 
who erports dairy products from the United 
States. 

(c) MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD. Section 113(b) of 
such Act (7 U.S.C. 4504(b)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking "'thirty-siz 
members and inserting 36 members, including 
one representative of importers and ome rep- 
resentative of erporters to be appointed by the 
Secretary"; 

(2) in the second sentence, by striking ''Mem- 
bers” and inserting "The remaining members”; 
and 

(3) in the third sentence, by striking ‘‘United 
States and inserting United States, including 
Alaska and Hawaii". 

(d) ASSESSMENT.—Section 113(g) of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 4504(9)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(g)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

*(2) The order shall provide that each im- 
porter of dairy products intended for consump- 
tion in the United States shall remit to the 
Board, in the manner prescribed by the order, 
an assessment equal to 1.2 cents per pound of 
total milk solids contained in the imported dairy 
products, or 15 cents per hundredweight of milk 
contained in the imported dairy products, 
whichever is less. If an importer can establish 
that it is participating in active, ongoing quali- 
fied State or regional dairy product promotion 
or nutrition programs intended to increase the 
consumption of milk and dairy products, the im- 
porter shall receive credit in determining the as- 
sessment due from that importer for contribu- 
tions to such programs of up to .8 cents per 
pound of total milk solids contained in the im- 
ported dairy products, or 10 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk contained in the imported dairy 
products, whichever is less. The assessment col- 
lected under this paragraph shall be used for 
the purpose specified in paragraph (1)."'. 

(e) RECORDS.—Section 113(k) of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 4504(k)) is amended in the first sentence 
by inserting after ‘‘commercial use, the follow- 
ing: "each importer of dairy products. 

(f) TERMINATION OR SUSPENSION OF ORDER.— 
Section 116(b) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 4507(b)) is 
amended— 


(1) by inserting and importers” after pro- 
ducers each place it appears; 

(2) by striking “who, during a representative 
period (as determined by the Secretary), have 
been engaged in the production of milk for com- 
mercial use: and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
sentences: A producer shall be eligible to vote 
in the referendum if the producer, during a rep- 
resentative period (as determined by the Sec- 
retary), has been engaged in the production of 
milk for commercial use. An importer shall be el- 
igible to vote in the referendum if the importer, 
during a representative period (as determined by 
the Secretary), has been engaged in the importa- 
tion of dairy products into the United States in- 
tended for consumption in the United States. 

(g) PROMOTION IN INTERNATIONAL MARKETS.— 
Section 113(e) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 4504(e)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: For each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 2000, the Board's budget shall provide 
for the erpenditure of not less than 10 percent 
of the anticipated revenues available to the 
Board to develop international markets for, and 
to promote within such markets, the consump- 
tion of dairy products produced in the United 
States from milk produced in the United 
States. 
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(h) IMPLEMENTATION OF AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS.—To implement 
the amendments made by this section, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall issue an amended 
dairy products promotion and research order 
under section 112 of the Dairy Production Sta- 
bilization Act of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 4503) reflecting 
such amendments, and no other changes, in the 
order in ezistence on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

(2) PROPOSAL OF AMENDED ORDER.—Not later 
than 60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall publish a proposed 
dairy products promotion and research order re- 
flecting the amendments made by this section. 
The Secretary shall provide notice and an op- 
portunity for public comment on the proposed 
order. 

(3) ISSUANCE OF AMENDED ORDER.—After no- 
tice and opportunity for public comment are 
provided in accordance with paragraph (2), the 
Secretary shail issue a final dairy products pro- 
motion and research order, taking into consider- 
ation the comments received and including in 
the order such provisions as are necessary to en- 
sure that the order is in conformity with the 
amendments made by this section. 

(4) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The final dairy prod- 
ucts promotion and research order shall be 
issued and become effective not later than 120 
days after publication of the proposed order. 

(i) REFERENDUM ON AMENDMENTS.—Not later 
than 36 months after the issuance of the dairy 
products promotion and research order reflect- 
ing the amendments made by this section, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall conduct a referen- 
dum under section 115 of the Dairy Production 
Stabilization Act of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 4506) for the 
sole purpose of determining whether the require- 
ments of such amendments shall be continued. 
The Secretary shall conduct the referendum 
among persons who have been producers or im- 
porters (as defined in section 111 of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 4502)) during a representative period as 
determined by the Secretary. The requirements 
of such amendments shall be continued only if 
the Secretary determines that such requirements 
have been approved by not less than a majority 
of the persons voting in the referendum. If con- 
tinuation of the amendments is not approved, 
the Secretary shall issue a new order, within sir 
months after the announcement of the results of 
the referendum, that is identical to the order in 
effect on the date of the enactment of this Act. 
The new order shall become effective upon 
issuance and shall not be subject to referendum 
for approval. 

SEC. 205. FLUID MILK STANDARDS UNDER MILK 
MARKETING ORDERS. 

(a) NATURE OF STANDARDS.—Each marketing 
order issued with respect to milk and its prod- 
ucts under section 8c of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amend- 
ments by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, shall contain terms and conditions 
to provide that all dispositions of fluid milk 
products containing milk of the highest use clas- 
sification covered by such orders shall comply 
with the following requirements: 

(1) In the case of milk marketed as whole milk, 
not less than 12.05 percent total milk solids con- 
sisting of not less than 8.8 percent milk solids 
not fat and not less than 3.25 percent milk fat. 

(2) In the case of milk marketed as 2 percent 
(or lowfat) milk, not less than 12 percent total 
milk solids consisting of not less than 10 percent 
milk solids not fat and not less than 2 percent 
milk fat. 

(3) In the case of milk marketed as 1 percent 
(or light) milk, not less than 12 percent total 
milk solids consisting of not less than 11 percent 
milk solids not fat and not less than 1 percent 
milk fat. 

(4) In the case of milk marketed as skim (or 
nonfat) milk, not less than 9 percent total milk 
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solids consisting of not less than 9 percent milk 
solids not fat and not more than .25 percent 
milk fat. 

(b) VIOLATIONS.—A violation of the require- 
ments specified in subsection (a) shall be subject 
to the penalties provided in section 8c(14) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 608c(14)), 
reenacted with amendments by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The requirements im- 
posed by this section shall apply to fluid milk 
marketed on and after the first day of the first 
month beginning not less than 30 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 206. MANUFACTURING ALLOWANCE. 

(a) MAXIMUM ALLOWANCES ESTABLISHED.—No 
State shall provide for a manufacturing allow- 
ance for the processing of milk in ercess of— 

(1) in the case of milk manufactured into but- 
ter, butter oil, nonfat dry milk, or whole dry 
milk— 

(A) $1.65 per hundredweight of milk, for milk 
marketed during the 2-year period beginning on 
the effective date of this section; and 

(B) such allowance per hundredweight of milk 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may establish 
under section 221(b)(3), for milk marketed after 
the end of such period; and 

(2) in the case of milk manufactured into 
cheese and whey— 

(A) $1.80 per hundredweight of milk, for milk 
marketed during the 2-year period beginning on 
the effective date of this section; and 

(B) such allowance per hundredweight of milk 
as the Secretary may establish under section 
221(b)(3), for milk marketed after the end of 
such period. 

(b) YIELDS.—In converting the weight of milk 
to dairy products during the two-year period be- 
ginning on the effective date of this section, the 
Secretary shall use the following yields with re- 
spect to a hundred pounds of milk: 

(1) Butter: 4.2 pounds. 

(2) Nonfat dry milk: 8.613 pounds. 

(3) 40 pound block cheddar cheese: 10.169 
pounds. 

(4) Whey cream butter: .27 pounds. 

(c) SOURCES OF PRODUCT PRICE VALUES.—In 
determining the manufacturing allowance appli- 
cable in a State during the 2-year period begin- 
ning on the effective date of this section, the 
Secretary shall use the following sources for 
product price values: 

(1) For butter, Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
Grade AA butter. 

(2) For nonfat dry milk, California Manufac- 
turing Plants Extra Grade and Grade A nonfat 
dry milk. 

(3) For cheese, National (Green Bay) Cheese 
Exchange 40 pound block cheddar cheese. 

(4) For whey cream butter, Chicago Mer- 
cantile Ezchange Grade B butter. 

(d) MANUFACTURING ALLOWANCE DEFINED.— 
In this section, the term manufacturing allow- 
ance" means 

(1) the amount by which the product price 
value of butter and nonfat dry milk manufac- 
tured from a hundred pounds of milk containing 
3.5 pounds of milk fat and 8.7 pounds of milk 
solids not fat exceeds the class price for the milk 
used to produce those products; or 

(2) an amount by which the product price 
value of cheese and whey manufactured from a 
hundred pounds of milk containing 3.6 pounds 
of milk fat and 8.7 pounds of milk solids not fat 
erceeds the class price for the milk used to 
produce those products. 

(e) EFFECT OF VIOLATION.—If the Secretary 
determines that a State has in effect a manufac- 
turing allowance that exceeds the manufactur- 
ing allowance authorized in subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall suspend, until such time as the 
State complies with such subsection— 

(1) purchases under section 201 of cheddar 
cheese produced in that State; and 
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(2) disbursements from the Class IV equali- 
zation pool under section 208 to milk marketing 
orders operating in that State with respect to 
milk produced in that State. 

(f) CONFORMING SUSPENSION AND REPEAL.— 

(1) SUSPENSION AND REPEAL.—During the 2- 
year period beginning on the effective date of 
this section, the requirements of section 102 of 
the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 1446e-1) shall not apply. 
Effective on the first day after the end of such 
period, such section is repealed. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—Notwithstanding paragraph 
(1), in the event that an injunction or other 
order of a court prohibits or impairs the imple- 
mentation of this section or the activities of the 
Secretary under this section, the Secretary shall 
use the authorities provided by section 102 of 
the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 1446e-1) until such time as 
the injunction or other court order is lifted. 

(g) EFFECTIVE DATE; IMPLEMENTATION.—This 
section shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month beginning not less than 30 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. After such 
effective date, the Secretary may exercise the 
authority provided to the Secretary under this 
section without regard to the issuance of regula- 
tions intended to carry out this section. 

SEC. 207. ESTABLISHMENT OF TEMPORARY CLASS 
I PRICE AND TEMPORARY CLASS I 
EQUALIZATION POOLS. 

(a) TEMPORARY PRICING FOR MILK OF THE 
HIGHEST USE CLASSIFICATION (CLASS I MILK).— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF MINIMUM PRICE.—Dur- 
ing the 2-year period beginning on the effective 
date of this section, the minimum price for milk 
of the highest use classification marketed under 
a marketing order issued under section 8c of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), re- 
enacted with amendments by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, shall not be 
less than the sum of— 

(A) $12.87 per hundredweight; and 

(B) the aggregate adjustment in effect under 
clauses (1) and (2) of the second sentence of 
paragraph (5)(A) of such section on December 
31, 1995, for milk of the highest use classification 
in that order. 

(2) ADDITION TO MINIMUM PRICE.—If the basic 
formula price for milk exceeds $12.87 per hun- 
dredweight in any month during the 2-year pe- 
riod beginning on the effective date of this sec- 
tion, the positive difference between the basic 
formula price and $12.87 shall be added to the 
price for milk of the highest use classification 
marketed under a marketing order issued under 
such section 8c in the second month following 
the month in which the difference occurred. 

(3) EFFECT ON OTHER USE CLASSIFICATIONS.— 
This subsection shall not affect the calculation 
of the basic formula price used to determine the 
price for milk of use classifications other than 
the highest use classification. 

(b) CLASS I EQUALIZATION POOLS.— 

(1) COLLECTIONS.—During the 2-year period 
beginning on the effective date of this section, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall collect, on a 
monthly basis, from each marketing order issued 
with respect to milk and its products under sec- 
tion 8c of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 
U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amendments by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
and from the comparable milk marketing order 
issued by the State of California, an amount 
equal to the product of— 

(A) $0.80 per hundredweight; and 

(B) the total hundredweights of all milk of the 
highest use classification marketed under the 
order for the month. 

(2) DISBURSEMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay, 
on a monthly basis, to each marketing order re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) an amount equal to 
the product of— 
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(A) the total collection under paragraph (1) 
for the month; and 

(B) the ratio of the total hundredweights of 
all milk marketed for the month under that 
order to all milk marketed for the month under 
all such orders. 

(3) EFFECT ON BLEND PRICES.—Producer blend 
prices under a milk marketing order shall be ad- 
justed to account for collections made under 
paragraph (1) and disbursements made under 
paragraph (2). 

(c) ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Amounts for which a milk 
marketing order are responsible under sub- 
section (b) shall be determined on a monthly 
basis and shall be collected and remitted to the 
Secretary in the manner prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

(2) PENALTIES.—If any person fails to remit 
the amount required in subsection (b) or fails to 
comply with such requirements for record- 
keeping or otherwise as are required by the Sec- 
retary to carry out this section, the person shall 
be liable to the Secretary for a civil penalty up 
to an amount determined by multiplying— 

(A) the quantity of milk involved in the viola- 
tion; by 

(B) the support rate for milk in effect at the 
time of the violation under section 201. 

(3) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this section in the courts of the United 
States. 

(d) CONFORMING REPEAL.—Section 8c(5)(A) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 
608c(5)(A)), reenacted with amendments by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
is amended by striking out the sentence begin- 
ning "Throughout the 2-year period” and all 
that follows through the end of the subpara- 
graph. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Ezcept as provided in 
subsection (f), this section shall take effect on 
the first day of the first month beginning not 
less than 30 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

(f) IMPLEMENTATION.—Not later than the ef- 
fective date of this section, the Secretary shall 
amend Federal milk marketing orders issued 
under section óc of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amendments 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, to effectuate the requirements of this sec- 
tion. The amendments shall not be— 

(1) subject to a referendum under subsection 
(17) or (19) of such section among milk produc- 
ers to determine whether issuance of such order 
is approved or favored by milk producers; 

(2) preconditioned on the ezistence of a mar- 
keting agreement among handlers under sub- 
section (8) of such section and section 8b of such 
Act (7 U.S.C. 608b); 

(3) subject to rulemaking under title 5, United 
States Code; or 

(4) subject to review or approval by other ez- 
ecutive agencies. 

SEC. 208. ESTABLISHMENT OF TEMPORARY CLASS 
IV PRICE AND TEMPORARY CLASS IV 
EQUALIZATION POOL. 

(a) TEMPORARY CLASSIFICATION OF CLASS IV 
MILK.— 

(1)  CLASSIFICATION.—For purposes of 
classifying milk in accordance with the form in 
which or the purpose for which it is used, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall designate all milk 
marketed in the 48 contiguous States of the 
United States and used to produce butter, butter 
oil, nonfat dry milk, or dry whole milk as Class 
IV milk. The Secretary may include other prod- 
ucts of milk, ezcept cheese, within the Class IV 
classification if the Secretary determines that 
inclusion of the product would be fair and equi- 
table. 

(2) USE OF CLASSIFICATION.—Each marketing 
order issued with respect to milk and its prod- 
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ucts under section 8c of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amend- 
ments by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, and each comparable State milk 
marketing order, shall use the classification re- 
quired by paragraph (1) in lieu of any other 
classification, such as Class III-A milk, to prop- 
erly classify milk used to produce butter, butter 
oil, nonfat dry milk, or dry whole milk. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF CLASS IV POOL.—The 
Secretary shall establish a Class IV pool for the 
purpose of making collections and disbursements 
related to milk classified as Class IV milk under 
subsection (a). The Class IV pool shall apply to 
milk covered by a milk marketing order referred 
to in subsection (a) and unregulated milk. 

(c) ESTABLISHMENT OF MONTHLY CLASS IV 
PRICE.—For the purpose of determining whether 
the Secretary will make collections and dis- 
bursements under the Class IV equalization 
pool, the Secretary shall establish, on a monthly 
basis, a price for dairy products manufactured 
from Class IV milk on a 3.5 percent butterfat 
basis. In determining that price, the Secretary 
shall calculate the amount equal to— 

(1) the sum of— 

(A) the product of the Western States Extra 
Grade and Grade A price per pound for nonfat 
dry milk and 8.613; and 

(B) the product of the Chicago Mercantile Er- 
change Grade AA price per pound for butter 
and 4.2; less 

(2) a manufacturing allowance equal to $1.65 
per hundredweight of milk. 

(d) OPERATION OF CLASS IV EQUALIZATION 
POOL.— 

(1) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION.—This sub- 
section shall apply in any month in which the 
support price for milk under section 201, ad- 
justed to 3.5 percent butterfat, erceeds the Class 
IV price established under subsection (c). 

(2) COLLECTION.—In any month in which the 
Class IV equalization pool is in operation under 
paragraph (1), each milk marketing order re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) and each handler of 
unregulated milk shall pay into the Class IV 
equalization pool an amount equal to the prod- 
uct of— 

(A) the total hundredweights of Class IV milk 
used to manufacture dairy products during that 
month under all such orders and by all such 
handlers; 

(B) 50 percent of the amount by which the 
Support price for milk under section 201, ad- 
justed to 3.5 percent butterfat, exceeded the 
Class IV price determined under subsection (c) 
for that month; and 

(C) the ratio of the total hundredweights of 
all milk marketed during that month under that 
order or by that handler to the total 
hundredweights of all milk marketed for that 
month under all such orders and by all such 
handlers. 

(3) DISBURSEMENTS.—In any month in which 
the Class IV equalization pool is in operation 
under paragraph (1), each milk marketing order 
referred to in subsection (a) in which products 
were manufactured from Class IV milk during 
that month and each handler of unregulated 
milk that manufactured products from Class IV 
milk during that month shall receive from the 
Class IV equalization pool an amount equal to 
the product of— 

(A) the total collection under paragraph (2) 
for the month; and 

(B) the ratio of the total hundredweights of 
Class IV milk manufactured into dairy products 
during that month under that order or by that 
handler to the total hundredweights of Class IV 
milk manufactured into dairy products during 
that month under all such orders and by all 
such handlers. 

(4) EFFECT ON BLEND PRICES.—Producer blend 
prices under a milk marketing order referred to 
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in subsection (a) shall be adjusted to account 
for collections under paragraph (2) and dis- 
bursements under paragraph (3). 

(e) ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Amounts for which a milk 
marketing order or handler are responsible 
under subsection (b) shall be determined on a 
monthly basis and shall be collected and remit- 
ted to the Secretary in the manner prescribed by 
the Secretary. 

(2) PENALTIES.—If any person fails to remit 
the amount required in subsection (c) or fails to 
comply with such requirements for record- 
keeping or otherwise as are required by the Sec- 
retary to carry out this section, the person shall 
be liable to the Secretary for a civil penalty up 
to an amount determined by multiplying— 

(A) the quantity of milk involved in the viola- 
tion; by 

(B) the support rate for milk in effect at the 
time of the violation under section 201. 

(3) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this section in the courts of the United 
States. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Ezcept as provided in 
subsection (g), this section shall— 

(1) take effect on the first day of the first 
month beginning not less than 30 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act; and 

(2) apply during the 2-year period beginning 
on such effective date. 

(9) IMPLEMENTATION.—Not later than the 
start of the effective date of this section, the 
Secretary shall amend Federal milk marketing 
orders issued under section 8c of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), reenacted 
with amendments by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, to effectuate the require- 
ments of this section. The amendments shall not 
be— 

(1) subject to referendum under subsection (17) 
or (19) of such section among milk producers to 
determine whether issuance of such order is ap- 
proved or favored by milk producers; 

(2) preconditioned on the existence of a mar- 
keting agreement among handlers under sub- 
section (8) of such section and section 8b of such 
Act (7 U.S.C. 608b); 

(3) subject to rulemaking under title 5, United 
States Code; or 

(4) subject to review or approval by other ez- 
ecutive agencies. 

SEC. 209. AUTHORITY FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF 
STANDBY POOLS. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH.—AS soon as 
possible after the effective date of this section, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall publish in the 
Federal Register an invitation for interested per- 
sons to submit proposals for the establishment 
within Federal milk marketing orders issued 
under section 8c of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amendments 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, of standby pools to facilitate the movement 
of milk over long distances during periods of 
shortage through the sharing of proceeds from 
sales of milk of the highest use classification 
due to producers under the order with producers 
shipping to plants regulated by another order to 
provide a reserve supply of milk in the other 
market. 

(b) APPROVAL OR TERMINATION OF PARTICIPA- 
TION IN STANDBY POOL.—Order provisions under 
this section shall not become effective in any 
marketing order unless such provisions are ap- 
proved by producers in the manner provided for 
the approval of marketing orders under section 
6c of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 
608c), reenacted with amendments by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, but 
separately from other order provisions. Standby 
pool provisions approved under this section in 
an order may be disapproved separately by pro- 
ducers or terminated separately by the Secretary 
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under section 8c(16)(B) of such Act. Such dis- 
approval or termination shall not be considered 
to be a disapproval or termination of the other 
terms of that order. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall take 
effect on the first day of the first month begin- 
ning not less than 30 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


Subtitle B—Reform of Federal Milk Marketing 
Orders 


SEC. 221. ISSUANCE OR AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL 
MILK MARKETING ORDERS TO IM- 
PLEMENT CERTAIN REFORMS. 

(a) ISSUANCE OF AMENDED ORDERS.—Subject 
to the time limits specified in section 222, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall issue new or 
amended marketing orders with respect to milk 
and its products under section 8c of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), reenacted 
with amendments by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, to effectuate the require- 
ments of subsection (b). The orders shall take ef- 
fect on the date the orders are issued and shall 
supersede all other marketing orders and amy 
other statutes, rules, and regulations that are 
applicable to the pricing and marketing of milk 
and its products in effect immediately before 
that date, whether under the authority of sec- 
tion 8c of such Act or a State or local law. 

(b) REFORM REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary 
Shall reform the Federal milk marketing order 
system under subsection (a) to accomplish the 
following purposes: 

(1) Consolidation of Federal milk marketing 
orders into not less than 8 nor more than 13 or- 
ders, which shall also include those areas of the 
48 contiguous States not covered by a Federal 
milk marketing order on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. One of the new Federal milk 
marketing orders shall only cover the State of 
California. A new or amended order shall have 
the right to blend order receipts to address 
unique issues to that order such as a preexisting 
State quota system. 

(2) Implementation of uniform multiple compo- 
nent pricing for milk used in manufactured 
dairy products. 

(3) Establishment of class prices for milk used 
to produce cheese, nonfat dry milk, and butter 
based on national product prices, less a manu- 
facturing allowance. The resulting prices shall 
not vary regionally, except to reflect variances 
in transportation and reasonable operating 
costs, if any, of efficient processing plants in 
different geographical areas. 

(c) STATUS OF PRODUCER HANDLERS.—In 
amending Federal milk marketing orders under 
this section, the Secretary shall ensure that the 
legal status of producer handlers of milk under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 601 et 
seq.), reenacted with amendments by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, shall 
be the same after the amendments made by this 
section take effect as it was before the effective 
date of the amendments. 

SEC. 222. REFORM PROCESS. 

(a) PROCESS.—In preparation for the issuance 
of the new or amended Federal milk marketing 
orders required under section 221, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall comply with the following 
ezpedited procedural requirements: 

(1) Not later than 165 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
issue proposed amendments or new milk market- 
ing orders to effectuate the reform requirements 
specified in such section. 

(2) The Secretary shall provide for a 75-day 
comment period on the proposed amendments or 
orders issued under paragraph (1). 

(3) Not later than 120 days after the end of the 
comment period provided under paragraph (2), 
the Secretary shall publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister a final administrative decision regarding 
the issuance or amendment of Federal milk mar- 
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keting orders to effectuate the reform require- 
ments specified in such section. 

(b) REFERENDUM AND MARKETING AGREE- 
MENT.—After the issuance of the new or amend- 
ed Federal milk marketing orders under section 
221, the Secretary may conduct a referendum in 
the manner provided in section 8c(16)(B) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 
608c(16)(B)), reenacted with amendments by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
with respect to each order to determine whether 
milk producers subject to the order favor the ter- 
mination of the order. 

(c) APPLICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCE- 
DURES ACT.—The issuance of the new or amend- 
ed Federal milk marketing orders required under 
section 221 shall not be subject to rulemaking 
under title 5, United States Code. 

(d) REVIEW AND APPROVAL.—The action of the 
Secretary under section 221 shall not be subject 
to review or approval by any other executive 
agency. 

SEC. 223. EFFECT OF FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH 
REFORM PROCESS REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) FAILURE TO TIMELY ISSUE OR AMEND OR- 
DERS.—If, before the end of the I-year period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of Agriculture does not issue 
new or amended Federal milk marketing orders 
under section 8c of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amendments 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, to effectuate the requirements of section 
221(b), then the Secretary may not assess or col- 
lect assessments from milk producers or handlers 
under such section óc for marketing order ad- 
ministration and services provided under such 
section after the end of that period. The Sec- 
retary may not reduce the level of services pro- 
vided under such section on account of the pro- 
hibition against assessments, but shall rather 
cover the cost of marketing order administration 
and services through funds available for the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

(b) FAILURE TO TIMELY IMPLEMENT OR- 
DERS.—Unless the Secretary certifies to Congress 
before the end of the 2-year period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this Act that all of 
the Federal marketing order reforms required by 
section 221(b) have been fully implemented, 
then, effective at the end of that period— 

(1) the Secretary shall immediately cease all 
price support activities under section 201; 

(2) the Secretary shall immediately terminate 
all Federal milk marketing orders under section 
8c of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 
608c), reenacted with amendments by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, and 
may not issue any further order under such Act 
with respect to milk; 

(3) the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
immediately cease to operate the dairy export 
incentive program under section 153 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (15 U.S.C. 713a-14); 

(4) the Secretary and the National Processor 
Advertising and Promotion Board shall imme- 
diately cease all activities under the Fluid Milk 
Promotion Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 6401 et seq.); 
and 

(5) the Secretary and the National Dairy Pro- 
motion and Research Board shall immediately 
cease all activities under the Dairy Production 
Stabilization Act of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 4501 et seq.). 

(c) EFFECT OF COURT ORDER.—The actions 
authorized by this section are intended to en- 
sure the timely publication and implementation 
of new and amended Federal milk marketing or- 
ders under section 8c of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amend- 
ments by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. In the event that the Secretary is 
enjoined or otherwise restrained by a court 
order from publishing or implementing the re- 
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form requirements specified by section 221, the 
length of time for which that injunction or other 
restraining order is effective shall be added to 
the time limitations specified in subsections (a) 
and (b) thereby extending those time limitations 
by a period of time equal to the period of time 
for which the injunction or other restraining 
order is effective. 
TITLE III—CONSERVATION 

SEC. 301. CONSERVATION. 

(a) FUNDING.—Subtitle E of title XII of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3841 et seq.) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Subtitle E—Funding 
“SEC. 1241. FUNDING. 

"(a) MANDATORY EXPENSES.—For each of fis- 
cal years 1996 through 2002, the Secretary shall 
use the funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to carry out the programs authorized by— 

"(1) subchapter B of chapter 1 of subtitle D 
(including contracts extended by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 1437 of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(Public Law 101-624; 16 U.S.C. 3831 note)); 

"(2) subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle D; 
and 

) chapter 4 of subtitle D. 

"(b) LIVESTOCK ENVIRONMENTAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM.—For each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2002, $100,000,000 of the funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall be avail- 
able for providing technical assistance, cost- 
sharing payments, and incentive payments for 
practices relating to livestock production under 
the livestock environmental assistance program 
under chapter 4 of subtitle D. 

(b) LIVESTOCK ENVIRONMENTAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM.—Subtitle D of title XII of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3830 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

“CHAPTER 4—LIVESTOCK 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
“SEC. 1240. DEFINITIONS. 

In this chapter: 

"(1) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICE.—The term 
‘land management practice’ means a site-spe- 
cific nutrient or manure management, irrigation 
management, tillage or residue management, 
grazing management, or other land management 
practice that the Secretary determines is needed 
to protect, in the most cost effective manner, 
water, soil, or related resources from degrada- 
tion due to livestock production. 

“(2) LARGE CONFINED LIVESTOCK OPERATION.— 
The term ‘large confined livestock operation’ 
means an operation that— 

“(A) is a confined animal feeding operation; 
and 

) has more than— 

(i) 55 mature dairy cattle; 

ii) 10,000 beef cattle; 

iii) 30,000 laying hens or broilers (if the fa- 
cility has continuous overflow watering); 

tv) 100,000 laying hens or broilers (if the fa- 
cility has a liquid manure system); 

„) 55,000 turkeys; 

vi) 15,000 swine; or 

vii) 10,000 sheep or lambs. 

"(3) LIVESTOCK.—The term ‘livestock’ means 
dairy cows, beef cattle, laying hens, broilers, 
turkeys, swine, sheep, lambs, and such other 
animals as determined by the Secretary. 

*(4) OPERATOR.—The term 'operator' means a 
person who is engaged in livestock production 
(as defined by the Secretary). 

*(5) STRUCTURAL PRACTICE.—The term ‘struc- 
tural practice' means the establishment of an 
animal waste management facility, terrace, 
grassed waterway, contour grass strip, 
filterstrip, or other structural practice that the 
Secretary determines is needed to protect, in the 
most cost effective manner, water, soil, or relat- 
ed resources from degradation due to livestock 
production. 
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“SEC. 1240A. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF LIVESTOCK  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. 

"(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—During the 1996 through 
2002 fiscal years, the Secretary shall provide 
technical assistance, cost-sharing payments, 
and incentive payments to operators who enter 
into contracts with the Secretary, through a 
livestock environmental assistance program. 

"(2) ELIGIBLE PRACTICES.— 

"(A) STRUCTURAL PRACTICES.—An operator 
who implements a structural practice shall be el- 
igible for technical assistance or cost-sharing 
payments, or both. 

) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—An oper- 
ator who performs a land management practice 
Shall be eligible for technical assistance or in- 
centive payments, or both. 

"(3) ELIGIBLE LAND.—Assistance under this 
chapter may be provided with respect to land 
that is used for livestock production and on 
which a serious threat to water, soil, or related 
resources ezists, as determined by the Secretary, 
by reason of the soil types, terrain, climatic, 
soil, topographic, flood, or saline characteris- 
tics, or other factors or natural hazards. 

ö SELECTION CRITERIA.—In providing tech- 
nical assistance, cost-sharing payments, and in- 
centive payments to operators in a region, wa- 
tershed, or conservation priority area in which 
an agricultural operation is located, the Sec- 
retary shall consider 

"(A) the significance of the water, soil, and 
related natural resource problems; and 

) the mazimization of environmental bene- 
fits per dollar erpended. 

“(b) APPLICATION AND TERM.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—A contract between an op- 
erator and the Secretary under this chapter 


may— 

“(A) apply to 1 or more structural practices or 
1 or more land management practices, or both; 
and 

"(B) have a term of not less than 5, nor more 
than 10, years, as determined appropriate by the 
Secretary, depending on the practice or prac- 
tices that are the basis of the contract. 

A) DUTIES OF OPERATORS AND SECRETARY.— 
To receive cost-sharing or incentive payments, 
or technical assistance, participating operators 
Shall comply with all terms and conditions of 
the contract and a plan, as established by the 
Secretary. 

(o) STRUCTURAL PRACTICES.— 

“(1) COMPETITIVE OFFER.—The Secretary 
shall administer a competitive offer system for 
operators proposing to receive cost-sharing pay- 
ments in exchange for the implementation of 1 
or more structural practices by the operator. 
The competitive offer system shall consist of— 

"(A) the submission of a competitive offer by 
the operator in such manner as the Secretary 
may prescribe; and 

) evaluation of the offer in light of the se- 
lection criteria established under subsection 
(a)(4) and the projected cost of the proposal, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

A) CONCURRENCE OF OWNER.—If the operator 
making an offer to implement a structural prac- 
tice is a tenant of the land involved in agricul- 
tural production, for the offer to be acceptable, 
the operator shall obtain the concurrence of the 
owner of the land with respect to the offer. 

"(d) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—The 
Secretary shall establish an application and 
evaluation process for awarding technical as- 
sistance or incentive payments, or both, to an 
operator in exchange for the performance of 1 or 
more land management practices by the opera- 
tor. 
*(e) COST-SHARING, INCENTIVE PAYMENTS, AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

*'(1) COST-SHARING PAYMENTS.— 

CA) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share of cost- 
sharing payments to an operator proposing to 
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implement 1 or more structural practices shall 
not be greater than 75 percent of the projected 
cost of each practice, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, taking into consideration any payment 
received by the operator from a State or local 
government. 

) LIMITATION.—An operator of a large con- 
fined livestock operation shall not be eligible for 
cost-sharing payments to construct an animal 
waste management facility. 

0) OTHER PAYMENTS.—An operator shall not 
be eligible for cost-sharing payments for struc- 
tural practices on eligible land under this chap- 
ter if the operator receives cost-sharing pay- 
ments or other benefits for the same land under 
chapter 1, 2, or 3. 

"(2) INCENTIVE PAYMENTS.—The Secretary 
Shall make incentive payments in an amount 
and at a rate determined by the Secretary to be 
necessary to encourage an operator to perform 1 
or more land management practices. 

„ TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

"(A) FUNDING.—The Secretary shall allocate 
funding under this chapter for the provision of 
technical assistance according to the purpose 
and projected cost for which the technical as- 
sistance is provided for a fiscal year. The allo- 
cated amount may vary according to the type of 
expertise required, quantity of time involved, 
and other factors as determined appropriate by 
the Secretary. Funding shall not exceed the pro- 
jected cost to the Secretary of the technical as- 
sistance provided for a fiscal year. 

"(B) OTHER AUTHORITIES.—The receipt of 
technical assistance under this chapter shall not 
affect the eligibility of the operator to receive 
technical assistance under other authorities of 
law available to the Secretary. 

Y LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The total amount of cost- 
sharing and incentive payments paid to a per- 
son under this chapter may not exceed 

**(A) $10,000 for any fiscal year; or 

) $50,000 for any multiyear contract. 

*(2) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall issue 
regulations that are consistent with section 1001 
for the purpose of— 

"(A) defining the term 'person' as used in 
paragraph, (1); and 

"(B) prescribing such rules as the Secretary 
determines necessary to ensure a fair and rea- 
sonable application of the limitations estab- 
lished under this subsection. 

"(g) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the effective date of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall issue regulations to implement 
the livestock environmental assistance program 
established under this chapter."'. 

(c) CONFORMING PROGRAM CHANGES.— 

(1) WETLANDS RESERVE PROGRAM.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Section 1237 of the Food Se- 
curity Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837) is amended— 

(i) in subsection (b)(2).— 

(I) by striking not less and inserting ''not 
more”; and 

(II) by striking 2000 and inserting ''2002"'; 
and 

(ti) in subsection (c), by striking ''2000" and 
inserting *'2002"’. 3 

(B) LENGTH OF EASEMENT.—Section 1237A(e) 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 
3837a(e)) is amended by striking paragraph (2) 
and inserting the following: 

"(2) shall be for 15 years, but in no case shall 
be a permanent easement. 

(2) CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM.—Sec- 
tion 1231(d) of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3831(d)) is amended by striking total of” 
and all that follows through the period at the 
end of the subsection and inserting total of 
36,400,000 acres.". Section 725 of the Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1996 (Public Law 104-37; 109 Stat. 
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332), is amended by striking the proviso relating 
to enrollment of new acres in 1997. 


TITLE IV—AGRICULTURAL PROMOTION 
AND EXPORT PROGRAMS 
SEC. 401. MARKET PROMOTION PROGRAM. 

Effective as of October 1, 1995, section 
211(c)(1) of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 
U.S.C. 5641(c)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking "and" after 1991 through 
1993,"; and 

(2) by striking "through 1997," and inserting 
"through 1995, and not more than $100,000,000 
for each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002, 

SEC. 402. EXPORT ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM. 

Effective as of October 1, 1995, section 
301(e)(1) of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 
U.S.C. 5651(e)(1)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall make available to carry out the 
program established under this section not more 
than— 

(A) $350,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

) $350,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; 

*'(C) $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; 

D) $550,000,000 for fiscal year 1999; 

E) $579,000,000 for fiscal year 2000; 

F) $478,000,000 for fiscal year 2001; and 

““(G) $478,000,000 for fiscal year 2002. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 501. CROP INSURANCE. 

(a) CATASTROPHIC RISK PROTECTION.—Section 
508(b) of the Federal Crop Insurance Act (7 
U.S.C. 1508(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by adding at the end the 
following: 

O) DELIVERY OF COVERAGE.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—In full consultation with 
approved insurance providers, the Secretary 
may continue to offer catastrophic risk protec- 
tion in a State (or a portion of a State) through 
local offices of the Department if the Secretary 
determines that there is an insufficient number 
of approved insurance providers operating in 
the State or portion to adequately provide cata- 
strophic risk protection coverage to producers. 

"(ii COVERAGE BY APPROVED INSURANCE PRO- 
VIDERS.—To the extent that catastrophic risk 
protection coverage by approved insurance pro- 
viders is sufficiently available in a State as de- 
termined by the Secretary, only approved insur- 
ance providers may provide the coverage in the 
State. 

"(iii CURRENT POLICIES.—Subject to clause 
(ii), all catastrophic risk protection policies writ- 
ten by local offices of the Department shall be 
transferred (including all fees collected for the 
crop year in which the approved insurance pro- 
vider will assume the policies) to the approved 
insurance provider for performance of all sales, 
service, and loss adjustment functions.: and 

(2) in paragraph (7), by striking subparagraph 
(A) and inserting the following: 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Effective for the spring- 
planted 1996 and subsequent crops, to be eligible 
for any payment or loan under title 1 of the Ag- 
ricultural Market Transition Act or the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281 et 
seq.), for the conservation reserve program, or 
for any benefit described in section 371 of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 2008f), a person shall— 

“(i) obtain at least the catastrophic level of 
insurance for each crop of economic significance 
in which the person has an interest; or 

ii) provide a written waiver to the Secretary 
that waives any eligibility for emergency crop 
loss assistance in connection with the crop. 

(b) COVERAGE OF SEED  CROPS.—Section 
519(a)(2)(B) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1519(a)(2)(B)) is 
amended by inserting "seed crops," after 
“turfgrass sod,’’. 
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SEC. 502. COLLECTION AND USE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL QUARANTINE AND INSPEC- 
TION FEES. 

Subsection (a) of section 2509 of the Food, Ag- 
riculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(21 U.S.C. 136a) is amended to read as follows: 

(a QUARANTINE AND INSPECTION FEES.— 

"(1) FEES AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture may prescribe and collect fees suffi- 
cient— 

"(A) to cover the cost of providing agricul- 
tural quarantine and inspection services in con- 
nection with the arrival at a port in the customs 
territory of the United States, or the 
preclearance or preinspection at a site outside 
the customs territory of the United States, of an 
international passenger, commercial vessel, com- 
mercial aircraft, commercial truck, or railroad 


car; 

“(B) to cover the cost of administering this 
subsection; and 

"(C) through fiscal year 2002, to maintain a 
reasonable balance in the Agricultural Quar- 
antine Inspection User Fee Account established 
under paragraph (5). 

"(2) LIMITATION.—In setting the fees under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall ensure that 
the amount of the fees are commensurate with 
the costs of agricultural quarantine and inspec- 
tion services with respect to the class of persons 
or entities paying the fees. The costs of the serv- 
ices with respect to passengers as a class in- 
cludes the costs of related inspections of the air- 
craft or other vehicle. 

"(3) STATUS OF FEES.—Fees collected under 
this subsection by any person on behalf of the 
Secretary are held in trust for the United States 
and shall be remitted to the Secretary in such 
manner and at such times as the Secretary may 


escribe. 

“(4) LATE PAYMENT PENALTIES.—If a person 
subject to a fee under this subsection fails to 
pay the fee when due, the Secretary shall assess 
a late payment penalty, and the overdue fees 
Shall accrue interest, as required by section 3717 
of title 31, United States Code. 

"(5) AGRICULTURAL QUARANTINE INSPECTION 
USER FEE ACCOUNT.— 

"(A) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established in 
the Treasury of the United States a no-year 
fund, to be known as the ‘Agricultural Quar- 
antine Inspection User Fee Account’, which 
shall contain all of the fees collected under this 
subsection and late payment penalties and in- 
terest charges collected under paragraph (4) 
through fiscal year 2002. 

) USE OF ACCOUNT.—For each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 2002, funds in the Agricul- 
tural Quarantine Inspection User Fee Account 
shall be available, in such amounts as are pro- 
vided in advance in appropriations Acts, to 
cover the costs associated with the provision of 
agricultural quarantine and inspection services 
and the administration of this subsection. 
Amounts made available under this subpara- 
graph shall be available until v 

“(C) EXCESS FEES.—Fees and other amounts 
collected under this subsection in any of the fis- 
cal years 1996 through 2002 in ercess of 
$100,000,000 shall be available for the purposes 
specified in subparagraph (B) until erpended, 
without further appropriation. 

"(6) USE OF AMOUNTS COLLECTED AFTER FIS- 
CAL YEAR 2002.—After September 30, 2002, the un- 
obligated balance in the Agricultural Quar- 
antine Inspection User Fee Account and fees 
and other amounts collected under this sub- 
section shall be credited to the Department of 
Agriculture accounts that incur the costs associ- 
ated with the provision of agricultural quar- 
antine and inspection services and the adminis- 
tration of this subsection. The fees and other 
amounts shall remain available to the Secretary 
until erpended without fiscal year limitation. 

"(7) STAFF YEARS.—The number of full-time 
equivalent positions in the Department of Agri- 
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culture attributable to the provision of agricul- 
tural quarantine and inspection services and 
the administration of this subsection shall not 
be counted toward the limitation on the total 
number of full-time equivalent positions in all 
agencies specified in section 5(b) of the Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act of 1994 (Public 
Law 103-226; 5 U.S.C. 3101 note) or other limita- 
tion on the total number of full-time equivalent 
positions. 

SEC. 503. COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION IN- 

TEREST RATE. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the monthly Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
terest rate applicable to loans provided for agri- 
cultural commodities by the Corporation shall be 
100 basis points greater than the rate determined 
under the applicable interest rate formula in ef- 
fect on October 1, 1995. 

SEC. 504. ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF RISK 
MANAGEMENT. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Department of Agri- 
culture Reorganization Act of 1994 is amended 
by inserting after section 226 (7 U.S.C. 6932) the 
following new section: 

*SEC. 226A. OFFICE OF RISK MANAGEMENT. 

"(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—Subject to subsection 
(e), the Secretary shall establish and maintain 
in the Department an independent Office of 
Risk Management. 

) FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF RISK MAN- 
AGEMENT.—The Office of Risk Management 
shall have jurisdiction over the following func- 
tions: 

) Supervision of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

"(2) Administration and oversight of all as- 
pects, including delivery through local offices of 
the Department, of all programs authorized 
under the Federal Crop Insurance Act (7 U.S.C. 
1501 et seq.). 

"(3) Any pilot or other programs involving 
revenue insurance, risk management savings ac- 
counts, or the use of the futures market to man- 
age risk and support farm income that may be 
established under the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act or other law. 

"(4) Such other functions as the Secretary 
considers appropriate. 

"(c) ADMINISTRATOR.— 

"(1) The Office of Risk Management shall be 
headed by an Administrator who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. 

"(2) The Administrator of the Office of Risk 
Management shall also serve as Manager of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

"(d) RESOURCES.— 

"(1) FUNCTIONAL | COORDINATION.—Certain 
functions of the Office of Risk Management, 
such as human resources, public affairs, and 
legislative affairs, may be provided by a consoli- 
dation of such functions under the Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for Farm and Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Services. 

"(2) MINIMUM PROVISIONS.—Notwithstanding 
paragraph (1) or any other provision of law or 
order of the Secretary, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide the Office of Risk Management with 
human and capital resources sufficient for the 
Office to carry out its functions in a timely and 
efficient manner. 

(b) FISCAL YEAR 1996 FUNDING.—Not less than 
$88,500,000 of the appropriation provided for the 
salaries and expenses of the Consolidated Farm 
Services Agency in the Agricultural, Rural De- 
velopment, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996 shall 
be available for the salaries and ezpenses of the 
Office of Risk Management established under 
subsection (a). 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 226(b) 
of the Act (7 U.S.C. 6932(b)) is amended by strik- 
ing paragraph (2). 
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SEC. 505. BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INSURANCE 
PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—Not later 
than December 31, 1996, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall implement a program (to be known 
as the “Business Interruption Insurance Pro- 
gram"), under which the producer of a contract 
commodity could elect to obtain revenue insur- 
ance coverage to ensure that the producer re- 
ceives an indemnity payment if the producer 
suffers a loss of revenue. The nature and ertent 
of the program and the manner of determining 
the amount of an indemnity payment shall be 
established by the Secretary. 

(b) REPORT ON PROGRESS AND PROPOSED EX- 
PANSION.—Not later than January 1, 1998, the 
Secretary shall submit to the Commission on 21st 
Century Production Agriculture the data and 
results of the program through October 1, 1997. 
In addition, the Secretary shall submit informa- 
tion and recommendations to the Commission 
with respect to the program that will serve as 
the basis for the Secretary to offer revenue in- 
surance to agricultural producers, at ome or 
more levels of coverage, that— 

(1) is in addition to, or in lieu of, catastrophic 
and higher levels of crop insurance; 

(2) is offered through reinsurance arrange- 
ments with private insurance companies; 

(3) is actuarially sound; and 

(4) requires the payment of premiums and ad- 
ministrative fees by participating producers. 

(c) CoNTRACT COMMODITY DEFINED.—In this 
section, the term contract commodity" means a 
crop of wheat, corn, grain sorghum, oats, bar- 
ley, upland cotton, or rice. 

SEC. 506. CONTINUATION OF OPTIONS PILOT 
PROGRAM. 


During the 1996 through 2002 crop years, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may continue to con- 
duct the options pilot program authorized by the 
Options Pilot Program Act of 1990 (subtitle E of 
title XI of Public Law 101-624; 104 Stat. 3518; 7 
U.S.C. 1421 note). To the extent that the Sec- 
retary decides to continue the options pilot pro- 
gram, the Secretary shall modify the terms and 
conditions of the pilot program to reflect the 
changes to law made by this Act. 

TITLE VI—COMMISSION ON 21ST CENTURY 
PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE 
SEC. 601. ESTABLISHMENT. 

There is hereby established a commission to be 
known as te Commission on 21st Century Pro- 
duction Agriculture (in this title referred to as 
the Commission). 

SEC. 602. COMPOSITION. 

(a) MEMBERSHIP AND APPOINTMENT.—The 
Commission shall be composed of 11 members, 
appointed as follows: 

(1) Three members shall be appointed by the 
President. 

(2) Four members shall be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives in consultation 
with the ranking minority member of the Com- 


mittee. 

(3) Four members shall be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry of the Senate in consulta- 
tion with the ranking minority member of the 
Committee. 

(b) QUALIFICATIONS.—At least one of the mem- 
bers appointed under each of the paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) of subsection (a) shall be an in- 
dividual who is primarily involved in production 
agriculture. All other members of the Commis- 
sion shall be appointed from among individuals 
having knowledge and erperience in agricul- 
tural production, marketing, finance, or trade. 

(c) TERM OF MEMBERS; VACANCIES.—Members 
of the Commission shall be appointed for the life 
of the Commission. A vacancy on the Commis- 
sion shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original ap- 
pointment was made. 
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(d) TIME FOR APPOINTMENT; FIRST MEETING.— 
The members of the Commission shall be ap- 
pointed not later than October 1, 1997. The Com- 
mission shall convene its first meeting to carry 
out its duties under this Act 30 days after siz 
members of the Commission have been ap- 
pointed. 

(e) CHAIRMAN.—The chairman of the Commis- 
sion shall be designated jointly by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
of the Senate from among the members of the 
Commission. 

SEC. 603. COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF PAST AND 
FUTURE OF PRODUCTION AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

(a) INITIAL REVIEW.—The Commission shall 
conduct a comprehensive review of changes in 
the condition of production agriculture in the 
United States since the date of the enactment of 
this Act and the eztent to which such changes 
are the result of the amendments made by this 
Act. The review shall include the following: 

(1) An assessment of the initial success of pro- 
duction flexibility contracts under section 103 in 
supporting the economic viability of farming in 
the United States. 

(2) An assessment of the food security situa- 
tion in the United States in the areas of trade, 
consumer prices, international competitiveness 
of United States production agiiculture, food 
supplies, and humanitarian relief. 

(3) An assessment of the changes in farmland 
values and agricultural producer incomes since 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(4) An assessment of the extent to which regu- 
latory relief for agricultural producers has been 
enacted and implemented, including the appli- 
cation of cost/benefit principles in the issuance 
of agricultural regulations. 

(5) An assessment of the extent to which taz 
relief for agricultural producers has been en- 
acted in the form of capital gains tar reduc- 
tions, estate tar exemptions, and mechanisms to 
average tar loads over high and low income 
years. 

(6) An assessment of the effect of any Govern- 
ment interference in agricultural ezport mar- 
kets, such as the imposition of trade embargoes, 
and the degree of implementation and success of 
international trade agreements. 

(7) An assessment of the likely affect of the 
sale, lease, or transfer of farm poundage quota 
for peanuts across State lines. 

(b) SUBSEQUENT REVIEW.—The Commission 
Shall conduct a comprehensive review of the fu- 
ture of production agriculture in the United 
States and the appropriate role of the Federal 
Government in support of production agri- 
culture. The review shall include the following: 

(1) An assessment of changes in the condition 
of production agriculture in the United States 
since the initial review conducted under sub- 
section (a). 

(2) Identification of the appropriate future re- 
lationship of the Federal Government with pro- 
duction agriculture after 2002. 

(3) An assessment of the personnel and infra- 
structure requirements of the Department of Ag- 
riculture necessary to support the future rela- 
tionship of the Federal Government with pro- 
duction agriculture. 

(c) RECOMMENDATIONS.—In carrying out the 
subsequent review under subsection (b), the 
Commission shall develop specific recommenda- 
tions for legislation to achieve the appropriate 
future relationship of the Federal Government 
with production agriculture identified under 
subsection (a)(2). 

SEC. 604. REPORTS. 

(a) REPORT ON INITIAL REVIEW.—Not later 
than June 1, 1998, the Commission shall submit 
to the President, the Committee on Agriculture 
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of the House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
of the Senate a report containing the results of 
the initial review conducted under section 
603(a). 

(b) REPORT ON SUBSEQUENT REVIEW.—Not 
later than January 1, 2001, the Commission shall 
submit to the President and the congressional 
committees specified in subsection (a) a report 
containing the results of the subsequent review 
conducted under section 603(b). 


SEC. 605. POWERS. 


(a) HEARINGS.—The Commission may, for the 
purpose of carrying out this Act, conduct such 
hearings, sit and act at such times, take such 
testimony, and receive such evidence, as the 
Commission considers appropriate. 

(b) ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER AGENCIES.—The 
Commission may secure directly from any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Government 
such information as may be necessary for the 
Commission to carry out its duties under this 
Act. Upon request of the chairman of the Com- 
mission, the head of the department or agency 
Shall, to the eztent permitted by law, furnish 
Such information to the Commission. 

(c) MAIL.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. 

(d) ASSISTANCE FROM SECRETARY.—The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall provide to the Com- 
mission appropriate office space and such rea- 
sonable administrative and support services as 
the Commission may request. 


SEC. 606. COMMISSION PROCEDURES. 


(a) MEETINGS.—The Commission shall meet on 
a regular basis (as determined by the chairman) 
and at the call of the chairman or a majority of 
its members. 

(b) QUORUM.—A majority of the members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

SEC. 607. PERSONNEL MATTERS. 

(a) COMPENSATION.—Each member of the Com- 
mission shall serve without compensation, but 
Shall be allowed travel expenses including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, when en- 
gaged in the performance of Commission duties. 

(b) STAFF.—The Commission shall appoint a 
staff director, who shall be paid at a rate not to 
exceed the maximum rate of basic pay under sec- 
tion 5376 of title 5, United States Code, and such 
professional and clerical personnel as may be 
reasonable and necessary to enable the Commis- 
sion to carry out its duties under this Act with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title, or any other provision 
of law, relating to the number, classification, 
and General Schedule rates. No employee ap- 
pointed under this subsection (other than the 
staff director) may be compensated at a rate to 
ezceed te maximum rate applicable to level GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(c) DETAILED PERSONNEL.—Upon request of 
the chairman of the Commission, the head of 
any department or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to detail, without reim- 
bursement, any personnel of such department or 
agency to the Commission to assist the Commis- 
sion in carrying out its duties under this sec- 
tion. The detail of any such personnel may not 
result in the interruption or loss of civil service 
status or privilege of such personnel. 

SEC. 608. TERMINATION OF COMMISSION. 


The Commission shall terminate upon submis- 
sion of the final report required by section 604. 
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TITLE VII—EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
AUTHORITIES 
SEC. 701. EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY UNDER PUB- 
LIC LAW 480. 

Section 408 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736b) 
is amended by striking 1998 and inserting 
1996 
SEC. 702. EXTENSION OF FOOD FOR PROGRESS 

PROGRAM. 


Section 1110 of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(7 U.S.C. 17360), also known as the Food for 
Progress Act of 1985, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (k), by striking 1995 and 
inserting '1996"'; and 

(2) in subsection (1), by striking ''1995" and 
inserting 1996 

The CHAIRMAN. No amendment to 
the committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute shall be in order 
except the amendments printed in 
House Report 104-463 and amendments 
en bloc described in section 2 of House 
Resolution 366. Each amendment may 
be offered only in the order printed in 
the report, may be offered only by a 
member designated in the report, shall 
be considered as read, shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment, and shall not be 
subject to a demand for division of the 
question. 

Pursuant to the order of the House of 
today, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. VOLKMER] may offer amendment 
No. 4 immediately after amendment 
No. 7 by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Debate time on each amendment will 
be equally divided and controlled by 
the proponent and an opponent of the 
amendment. 

It shall be in order at any time for 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture or a designee to offer amend- 
ments en bloc consisting of amend- 
ments specified in the report not ear- 
lier disposed of or germane modifica- 
tions of any such amendment. Amend- 
ments en bloc shall be considered read, 
except that modifications shall be re- 
ported, shall be debatable for 20 min- 
utes, equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, shall not be subject to amend- 
ment, and shall not be subject to a de- 
mand for a division of the question. 

The original proponent of an amend- 
ment included in amendments en bloc 
may insert a statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD immediately be- 
fore disposition of the amendments en 
bloc. 

AMENDMENTS EN BLOC, AS MODIFIED, OFFERED 
BY MR. ROBERTS 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments en bloc that incorporate 
amendment No. 9 made in order by 
House Resolution 366 with a germane 
modification deleting the language on 
pages 8 and 9 of the Roberts en bloc 
amendment No. 1 made in order by 
House Resolution 366 and printed in the 
report accompanying House Resolution 
366. This amended en bloc amendment 
is offered pursuant to section 2 of the 
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rule and contains a Roberts germane 
amendment deleting the last amend- 
ment in my original en bloc amend- 
ment No. 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendments en bloc and re- 
port any modifications. 

The text of the amendments en bloc, 
as modified, is as follows: 

Amendments en bloc, as modified, offered 


by Mr. ROBERTS: Page 4, line 15, insert before . 


the period the following: “and such other 
acreage as the Secretary considers fair and 
equitable”. 

Page 5, strike line 7. 

Page 5, line 13, strike title V“ and insert 
“section 505". 

Page 5, line 15, add at the end the follow- 
ing: The Secretary shall adjust the farm 
program payment yield for the 1995 crop of a 
contract commodity to account for any addi- 
tional yield payments made with respect to 
that crop under subsection (b)(2) of the sec- 
tion." 

Page 5, strike line 23 and all that follows 
through line 16 on page 6, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(12) PRODUCER.—The term producer“ 
means an owner, landlord, tenant, or share- 
cropper who shares in the risk of producing 
a crop and who is entitled to share in the 
crop available for marketing from the farm, 
or would have shared had the crop been pro- 
Quced. In determining whether a grower of 
hybrid seed is a producer, the Secretary shall 
not take into consideration the existence of 
& hybrid seed contract. 

Page 7, strike lines 9 through 18, and insert 
the following: 


shall agree, in exchange for annual contract 
payments, to— 

(A) comply with the conservation plan for 
the farm prepared in accordance with section 
1212 of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3812); 

(B) comply with wetland protection re- 
quirements applicable to the farm under sub- 
title C of title XII of the Act (16 U.S.C. 3821 
et seq.); and 

(C) comply with the planting flexibility re- 
quirements of subsection (j); and 

(D) to use the land subject to the contract 
for agricultural or related activities, but not 
for nonagricultural commercial or industrial 
uses. 

Page 7, beginning line 20, strike following 
persons shall be considered to be an owner or 
operator" and insert producers and owners 
described in this paragraph shall be”. 

Page 9, beginning line 5, strike operators 
who are". 

Page 6, strike lines 12 through 16 and insert 
the following: 

(g) PAYMENT LIMITATION.—Sections 1001 
through 1001C of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308 through 1308-3), as amend- 
ed by section 105, establish payment limita- 
tions on the total amount of contract pay- 
ments that may be made under contracts 
during any fiscal year. 

Page 16, beginning line 20, strike the con- 
servation plan“ and all that follows through 
“subsection (J))“ and insert the following: a 
requirement of the contract specified in sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), (C), or (D) of subsection 
(a)1)". 

Page 19, line 5, insert at the end the follow- 
ing: The Secretary shall carry out this 
paragraph in such a manner as to ensure 
that the reconstitution of a farm as part of 
the transfer of contract acreage results in no 
additional outlays under this section.“ 

Page 20, beginning line 19, strike “on a 
farm that is planted for harvest to alfalfa” 
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and insert of alfalfa on a farm that is har- 
vested". 

Page 51, beginning line 12, strike section 
411 of Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938" 
and insert section 104(1))". 

Page 60, line 22, strike '':4" and insert the 
grower portion”. 

Page 61, line 18, strike ''MARKETING" and 
insert "POUNDAGE''. 

Page 64, line 10, strike at the end of the 
1996 marketing year" and insert on or after 
January 1, 1997,". 

Page 64, line 21, insert (except seed)" 
after use“ 

Page 67, line 1, strike basic“. 

Page 76, line 11, strike of. 

Page 77, line 23, strike or employee" and 
insert . employee, or agency”. 

Page 98, line 18, insert minus five cents" 
after butter“ 

Page 102, line 11. insert is authorized to 
and" after Agriculture“. 

Page 102, line 17, insert which amount the 
marketing order issued by California is here- 
by directed to make," after ‘‘California,”’. 

Page 113, line 5, insert the first day of the 
first month beginning after” after take ef- 
fect on". 

Page 113, strike lines 14 through 23, and in- 
sert the following new paragraph: 

(1) Consolidation of Federal milk market- 
ing orders into not less than 8 nor more than 
13 orders, which shall also include those 
areas of the 48 contiguous States not covered 
by a Federal milk marketing order on the 
date of the enactment of this Act. The con- 
solidation shall comply with the following: 

(A) One of the new Federal milk marketing 
orders shall cover only the State of Califor- 
nia. 
(B) A new or amended order shall have the 
right to blend order receipts to address 
unique issues in that order, such as a State 
quota system in effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(C) When milk of the highest use classifica- 
tion subject to a State quota system in oper- 
ation on the date of the enactment of this 
Act is marketed under a new or amended 
Federal milk marketing order that also in- 
cludes milk not subject to that State quota 
system, the Secretary shall provide a seg- 
regated account within the pool operated by 
the Federal milk marketing order for the 
collection and disbursement of receipts from 
the marketing of any milk subject to that 
State quota system. 

(D) In accomplishing the consolidation of 
areas not covered by a Federal milk market- 
ing order on the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary may utilize a milk 
pooling system or other regulatory system 
in operation in any State on such date in 
lieu of Federal authorities to blend pool pro- 
ceeds or manage any quota plan in operation 
in a State on such date. 

Page 114, after line 18, insert the following 
new subsection: 

(d) CONTINUATION OF STATE ORDERS.—Noth- 
ing in this section shall preclude a State 
from maintaining a separate State market- 
ing order for milk and the products of milk 
so long as the provisions of that State order 
are consistent with and complement any 
Federal order or orders applicable to milk 
marketed in that State. 

Page 120, beginning line 13, strike para- 
graph (2) relating to the definition of large 
confined livestock operation. 

Page 125, strike lines 7 through 10. 

Page 130, strike lines 14 through 22 and in- 
sert the following new clause: 

**(111) CURRENT POLICIES.—Subject to clause 
(ii) all catastrophic risk protection policies 
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written by local offices of the Department 
shall be transferred to the approved insur- 
ance provider for performance of all sales, 
service, and loss adjustment functions. Any 
fees in connection with such policies that are 
not yet collected at the time of the transfer 
shall be payable to the approved insurance 
providers assuming the policies.“; and 

Page 137, strike lines 17 through 23 and in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

(b) FISCAL YEAR 1996 FUNDING.—From funds 
appropriated for the salaries and expenses of 
the Consolidated Farm Service Agency in 
the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public Law 
104-37), the Secretary of Agriculture may use 
such sums as necessary for the salaries and 
expenses of the Office of Risk Management 
established under subsection (a). 

Amend section 402— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘(a) GENERALLY.—'' before 
“Effective”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

(b) PRIORITY FUNDING FOR WHEAT FLOUR.— 
Section 301 of the Agricultural Trade Act of 
1978 (7 U.S.C. 5651) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

ch) PRIORITY FUNDING FOR WHEAT 
FLOUR.—Consistent, as determined by the 
Secretary, with the obligations and reduc- 
tion commitments undertaken by the United 
States set forth in the Uruguay Round 
Agreements, the Secretary shall announce 
awards under this section on an annual basis 
for the sale of wheat flour in sufficient 
amount to maintain the percentage of mar- 
ket share of world commercial flour markets 
achieved by the United States wheat flour 
industry during the Uruguay Round base pe- 
riod years of 1986 through 1990.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments en bloc consisting of amend- 
ment No. 1 (modified by striking the final in- 
struction) and amendment No. 9 (unmodi- 
fied). 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ROBERTS] will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. DE LA GARZA] will be recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would inform Mem- 
bers that in putting together the cur- 
rent bill, the Agriculture Market Tran- 
sition Act, provisions of H.R. 2854, in 
doing this, our committee has worked 
with the Consolidated Farm Service 
Agency at the Department of Agri- 
culture to work out many operational 
and administrative details that will 
allow the CFSA to implement this very 
important legislation as quickly as 
possible, which is very important to 
farm country, more especially where 
spring planting will soon be starting. 
The changes made in the en bloc will 
aid the Department of Agriculture and 
more especially the CFSA in being able 
to move quickly with the implementa- 
tion of the Agriculture Market Transi- 
tion Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
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gentleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLK- 
MER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the ranking minority member 
for yielding me this time. 

I would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas so that I make 
clear to the House what we have in this 
technical amendment. I have been in- 
formed, and I see here for the original 
amendment that was reported had lan- 
guage in it to grant rights-of-way basi- 
cally for people who are obtaining 
water and water rights on national for- 
est lands. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has described—— 

Mr. VOLKMER. The old Brown 
amendment from the Senate? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I think the common- 
sense Brown amendment from the Sen- 
ate would be the more appropriate 
title. That has been taken out, sir. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Now, that is no 
longer in this new amendment, is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTS. If the gentleman 
would continue to yield, that is the 


case. 

Mr. VOLKMER. And the new amend- 
ment basically has to do with farm pro- 
gram payment limitations or yields 
and based on yields, or what all do we 
have in this amendment? 

Mr. ROBERTS. The amendment deals 
with two Livingston amendments. I 
would say to the gentleman it incor- 
porates two of the amendments by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON], with regard to the transfer of 
catastrophic insurance fees collected 
by the Department of Agriculture to 
private insurance companies and a 
change in the funding for the establish- 
ment of the Office of Risk Manage- 
ment. 

Finally, the en bloc incorporates the 
amendment No. 9 offered by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TIAHRT], to the Ag Trade Act of 
1978 that directs the Secretary in a 
manner consistent with our obligations 
under GATT to maintain our historic 
share of exports with regards to the 
sale of wheat flour. 

I know of no opposition to this 
amendment, and in regards to the Liv- 
ingston amendments and the described 
intent of the amendments that I have 
described to the House previously to 
the gentleman's question, it was to cer- 
tainly enable the Department of Agri- 
culture to implement what we pass 
here in à quick and timely manner. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. C , re- 
claiming my time, the second provi- 
sion, matter that I would like to ask 
the gentleman about, we have consoli- 
dation language in here about Federal 
milk marketing orders. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, I am 
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informed by staff that some of that was 
intended to clarify what was in the 
original bill and the second provision 
of the Agriculture Market Transition 
Act. 

Mr. VOLKMER. All right. Now, 
junder the language that we have in 
this amendment, as the bill will be 
amended, is the gentleman telling me 
then that Federal crop insurance, cata- 
strophic, will still be able to be sold or 
not be able to be sold in our FSA of- 
fices? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Yes, that is correct, 
sir. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I asked whether or 
not it will be able to be sold. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It will be. 

Mr. VOLKMER. It will be. Fine. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I beg your pardon, it 
will not do that. 

Mr. VOLKMER. It will not be able to 
be sold. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Chair, this chairman, this gentleman 
was in error that the bill does that. 
This amendment does not do that. 

Mr. VOLKMER. But does the amend- 
ment do anything to the provision in 
the bill? That is all Iam asking. 

Mr. ROBERTS. No, sir. 

Mr. VOLKMER. No change on that. 

Mr. ROBERTS. No, sir. 

Mr. VOLKMER. All right. That is 
what I am asking about. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to my distinguished friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TIAHRT]. 

Mr. TIAHRT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman for his leadership in the 
ag industry and for America. 

I want to say I rise, Mr. Chairman, 
today to help farmers, union workers, 
and American jobs and the U.S. econ- 
omy. We must attempt to level the 
playing field with the European Union 
by using the export enhancement pro- 
gram funds to move value-added prod- 
ucts into the export markets. 

The European Union has been twist- 
ing their agricultural and trade poli- 
cies in GATT to unfairly crush the 
value-added exports like wheat flour. 
The European Union is lowering do- 
mestic input prices to give themselves 
a tremendous cost advantage over U.S. 
exports. Incredibly, the United States 
has had at its disposal millions of dol- 
lars to support U.S. agricultural export 
industries. These funds have been au- 
thorized and funded by the people 
through their elected Representatives 
under the export enhancement program 
to the tune of $350 million for this fis- 
cal year alone. However, less than 2 
percent has been spent by the adminis- 
tration, leaving our farmers and union 
workers and American jobs hanging 
out there vulnerable to the world mar- 
kets. 
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In talks between the administration, 
the wheat flour industry, the USDA 
has admitted the European actions are 
unfair and it is measurable. Since the 
beginning of the 1995 crop year, more 
than 2 million metric tons of European 
flour export licenses have been award- 
ed, compared to less than 15,000 metric 
tons of EEP awards. 

Mr. Chairman, this country has been 
taking it on the chin under GATT and 
NAFTA. We have lost the last three de- 
cisions on these arguments. Now it is 
time for us to use GATT to our advan- 
tage. Now is the time for us to use this 
onerous agreement to help American 
farmers, to help American workers and 
help the American economy. 

Mr. hairman, this amendment 
moves toward fixing these problems. It 
simply tells the President and the De- 
partment of Agriculture to announce 
awards under the export enhancement 
program on an annual basis, to main- 
tain the percentage of market share 
the world commercial flour market has 
achieved by U.S. wheat flour industries 
during the base year 1986 through 1990. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
have no budget impact. It is within the 
scope of GATT, and it will keep hun- 
dreds if not thousands of jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. has had its 
nose bloodied time and time again by 
NAFTA, by GATT, and by the World 
Trade Organization, and it is time we 
use the tools inside these agreements 
to protect our jobs, to protect our 
farmers, to get those value-added prod- 
ucts out on the open market. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we be- 
lieve that it is time for the administra- 
tion to start protecting American 
farmers and union workers and Amer- 
ican jobs by regaining our market 
share through the export enhancement 
program for the benefit of all Ameri- 


cans. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of a colloquy, I am most de- 
lighted to yield 4 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. LAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, you and I have dis- 
cussed the issue of the tenant farmer 
who leases farmland for receiving a fair 
and equitable payment under this bill 
many times in the last several months, 
and I thank the gentleman for his in- 
terest in assuring me that there is no 
problem for the tenant farmer. 
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In my own district in Texas, the ma- 
jority of the farmers do not own the 
land they farm. This differs from many 
parts of our Nation, and in the past 4 
weeks, while I was traveling in my dis- 
trict, the primary concern was whether 
this legislation provides a strong 
enough safeguard for the tenant farmer 
in receiving his or her share of the pay- 
ment. Repeatedly I was asked what 
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prevents the nonfarming landowner 
from not leasing the land for farming 
purposes and having the landowner re- 
ceive the payments under this bill even 
though no farming takes place on the 
land. And, second, what assures the 
farmer that he will obtain his share of 
the payment? 

Mr. Chairman, in representing a dis- 
trict that is one of the highest agri- 
culture producing districts in the State 
of Texas and one that produces over 70 
percent of the rice in the State, I must 
ensure that the statutory intent of the 
chairman will not jeopardize tenant- 
landlord relationships, an operator 
with & share-rent lease, an operator 
who cash rents, an operator and tenant 
who is a sharecropper, from being 
kicked off the land and from receiving 
a fair and equitable payment. 

Could the gentleman clarify his legis- 
lative intent in these four areas? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAUGHLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am more than 
happy to respond to the gentleman. We 
have discussed this at length. I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for his ques- 
tion. 

One of our technical amendments, I 
think, certainly clarifies this situa- 
tion. Under our bill, anyone who has 
been eligible for payments under cur- 
rent law will be eligible for transition 
contract payments. The traditional 
protection afforded both the landlord 
and the tenant based on the amount of 
risk taken between the landowner and 
the tenant in distributing the pay- 
ments will remain in the same manner 
in H.R. 2854, or freedom to farm, as cur- 
rent law. 

I can assure the gentleman we have 
heard his constituents. We have heard 
you, and we addressed it. I thank the 
gentleman for his concerns. 

Mr. LAUGHLIN. I thank the chair- 
man for his assurance. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas brought up an 
interesting point, and I listened to the 
gentleman from Kansas for an answer. 
I did not exactly hear that exact an- 
swer; that is, if an owner of farmland 
who in the past has leased it out or 
sharecropped it or cash rented, can he 
terminate those contracts and receive 
the money? I believe that was one of 
the questions. 

Now, as I read it, if there is no exist- 
ing contract on that land, if it has not 
been renewed, now, most of them in my 
area have already been renewed, those 
that are going to be, they are done, so 
they are stuck with it. If it has not and 
the owner wants to go in and go for the 
payments themselves, then I under- 
stand he has a right to do that and to 
get the payment, and he does not have 
to cash rent it or rent it out. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I would inform the 
gentleman from Missouri that the situ- 
ation is just the way it is in the law 
today. Nothing has changed. 

Mr. VOLKMER. That is true. He does 
not have to rent it if is not rented. 

Mr. ROBERTS. That is true. 

Mr. VOLKMER. That is true. He can 
get the payment. He does not have to 
crop the land at all even if he has 
rented it in the past. He does not have 
to rent it this year if he has not al- 
ready done so. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I would inform the 
gentleman, he could barely pay the 
taxes in regard to the payments com- 
ing down the pike. We also have con- 
servation compliance. I know where 
the gentleman is headed in regards to 
his repeated criticism of the bill. I 
think we have been through that. What 
is in H.R. 2854 is the same situation as 
it is today in the current farm pro- 
gram. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Except in the cur- 
rent farm program, you have to crop 
the land in order to participate in the 


program. 

Mr. ROBERTS. There is zero 1992, 
there is zero 1985. We do not have any 
set-aside for wheat. We have not had 
set-asides for major crops. The same 
situation continues, but I think we 
have had that debate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, if 
the distinguished chairman has only to 
close, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments en bloc, as modified, 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ROBERTS]. 

The amendments en bloc, as modi- 
fied, were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 2 printed in 
House Report 104-463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FRANK OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment No. 2 offered by Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts: Strike sections 101 through 
105 and insert the following: 

SEC. 101. CONTINUATION OF PRICE SUPPORT 


Subject to the program modifications re- 
quired by this title, for the 1996 through 2000 
crops of each loan commodity, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall offer producers the op- 
tion to participate in price support, produc- 
tion adjustment, and payment programs 
based on the terms and conditions provided 
in sections 101B, 103(h), 103B, 105B, 107B, 114, 
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and 205 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (as in 

effect on the day before the date of the en- 

actment of this Act), and such other provi- 

sions of such Act (as so in effect) as deter- 

mined by the Secretary to be necessary. 

SEC. 102. REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES AND 
TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAY- 
MENTS AND MARKETING LOANS FOR 
WHEAT, FEED GRAINS, RICE, AND 
COTTON. 

(a) WHEAT.— 

(1) REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES.—In the 
case of any price support program for wheat 
administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the established price for wheat for a 
crop year shall not exceed— 

(A) for the 1996 crop of wheat, $3.84 per 
bushel; and 

(B) for the 1997 through 2002 crops of wheat, 
an amount that is four percent less than the 
established price for wheat for the preceding 
crop year. 

(2) TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAYMENT 
AND MARKETING  LOANS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for the 2003 and 
subsequent crops of wheat, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall not make deficiency pay- 
ments available to producers of wheat or per- 
mit producers to repay a price support loan 
at a rate below the original loan rate. 

(b) CORN.— 

(1) REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES.—In the 
case of any price support program for corn 
administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the established price for corn for a 
crop year shall not exceed— 

(A) for the 1996 crop of corn, $2.64 per bush- 
el; and 

(B) for the 1997 through 2002 crops of corn, 
an amount that is four percent less than the 
established price for corn for the preceding 
crop year. 

(2) TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAYMENT 
AND MARKETING  LOANS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for the 2003 and 
subsequent crops of corn, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall not make deficiency pay- 
ments available to producers of corn or per- 
mit producers to repay a price support loan 
at a rate below the original loan rate. 

(c) OATS.— 

(1) REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES.—In the 
case of any price support program for oats 
administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the established price for oats for a 
crop year shall not exceed— 

(A) for the 1996 crop of oats, $1.39 per bush- 
el; and 

(B) for the 1997 through 2002 crops of oats, 
an amount that is four percent less than the 
established price for oats for the preceding 
crop year. 

(2) TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAYMENT 
AND MARKETING  LOANS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for the 2003 and 
subsequent crops of oats, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall not make deficiency pay- 
ments available to producers of oats or per- 
mit producers to repay a price support loan 
at a rate below the original loan rate. 

(d) GRAIN SORGHUMS.— 

(1) REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES.—In the 
case of any price support program for grain 
sorghums administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the established price for grain 
sorghums for a crop year shall not exceed— 

(A) for the 1996 crop of grain sorghums, 
$2.51 per bushel; and 

(B) for the 1997 through 2002 crops of grain 
sorghums, an amount that is four percent 
less than the established price for grain sor- 
ghums for the preceding crop year. 

(2) TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAYMENT 
AND MARKETING LOANS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for the 2003 and 
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subsequent crops of grain sorghums, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall not make defi- 
ciency payments available to producers of 
grain sorghums or permit producers to repay 
a price support loan at a rate below the 
original loan rate. 

(e) BARLEY.— 

(1) REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES.—In the 
case of any price support program for barley 
administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the established price for barley for a 
crop year shall not exceed— 

(A) for the 1996 crop of barley, $2.27 per 
bushel; and 

(B) for the 1997 through 2002 crops of bar- 
ley, an amount that is four percent less than 
the established price for barley for the pre- 
ceding crop year. 

(2) TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAYMENT 
AND MARKETING  LOANS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for the 2003 and 
subsequent crops of barley, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall not make deficiency pay- 
ments available to producers of barley or 
permit producers to repay a price support 
loan at a rate below the original loan rate. 

(f) RICE.— 

(1) REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES.—In the 
case of any price support program for rice 
administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the established price for rice for a 
crop year shall not exceed— 

(A) for the 1996 crop of rice, $10.28 per hun- 
dredweight; and 

(B) for the 1997 through 2002 crops of rice, 
an amount that is four percent less than the 
established price for rice for the preceding 
crop year. 

(2) TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAYMENT 
AND MARKETING  LOANS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for the 2003 and 
subsequent crops of rice, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall not make deficiency pay- 
ments available to producers of rice or per- 
mit producers to repay a price support loan 
at a rate below the original loan rate. 

(g) UPLAND COTTON.— 

(1) REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES.—In the 
case of any price support program for upland 
cotton administered by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, the established price for upland 
cotton for a crop year shall not exceed— 

(A) for the 1996 crop of upland cotton, $0.70 
per hundredweight; and 

(B) for the 1997 through 2002 crops of up- 
land cotton, an amount that is four percent 
less than the established price for upland 
cotton for the preceding crop year. 

(2) TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAYMENT 
AND MARKETING LOANS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for the 2003 and 
subsequent crops of upland cotton, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall not make defi- 
ciency payments available to producers of 
upland cotton or permit producers to repay a 
price support loan at a rate below the origi- 
nal loan rate. 

(h) EXTRA LONG STAPLE COTTON.— 

(1) REDUCTION IN TARGET PRICES.—In the 
case of any price support program for extra 
long staple cotton administered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the established price 
for extra long staple cotton for a crop year 
shall not exceed— 

(A) for the 1996 crop of extra long staple 
cotton, $0.918 per hundredweight; and 

(B) for the 1997 through 2002 crops of extra 
long staple cotton, an amount that is four 
percent less than the established price for 
extra long staple cotton for the preceding 
crop year. 

(2) TERMINATION OF DEFICIENCY PAYMENT 
AND MARKETING  LOANS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for the 2003 and 
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subsequent crops of extra long staple cotton, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall not make 
deficiency payments available to producers 
of extra long staple cotton or permit produc- 
ers to repay a price support loan at a rate 
below the original rate. 

(i) FUTURE REPEAL OF CURRENT PROVISIONS 
REGARDING PRICE SUPPORT.—Effective Octo- 
ber 1, 2000, the following provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, if still in effect on 
such date, are repealed: 

(1) Section 101 (7 U.S.C. 1441) regarding 
price support levels generally. 

(2) Section 101B (7 U.S.C. 1441-2) regarding 
loans deficiency payments, and acreage re- 
duction for rice. 

(3) Section 103(h) (7 U.S.C. 1444(h)) regard- 
ing loans, deficiency payments, and acreage 
reduction programs for extra long staple cot- 
ton. 

(4) Section 103B (7 U.S.C. 1444-2) regarding 
loans, deficiency payments, and acreage re- 
duction programs for upland cotton. 

(5) Section 105B (7 U.S.C. 144f) regarding 
loans, deficiency payments, and acreage re- 
duction programs for feed grains. 

(6) Section 107B (7 U.S.C. 1445-3a) regarding 
loans, deficiency payments, and acreage re- 
duction programs for wheat. 

(7) Any similar provisions of law, enacted 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
relating to loans, deficiency payments, and 
acreage reduction programs for the crops re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraphs. 

SEC. 104. BUDGETARY LIMITATIONS ON OUTLAYS 
FOR DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS FOR 
WHEAT, FEED, GRAINS, RICE AND 
COTTON. 

(a) LIMITATION.—The total Commodity 
Credit Corporation outlays for deficiency 
payments for wheat, feed, grains, rice and 
cotton for the crop year 1996 through 2002 
may not exceed— 

(1) for fiscal year 1996, 88 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,556,000,000. 

(2) for fiscal year 1997, 70 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,525,000; 

(3) for fiscal year 1998, 53 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,556,000,000; 

(4) for fiscal year 1999, 40 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,921,000,000; 

(5) for fiscal year 2000, 23 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,671,000,000; 

(b) PROBATION OF PAYMENTS.—In any crop 
year, if the total Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion obligations for deficiency payments are 
projected to exceed the applicable spending 
limit specified in subsection (a) the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall prorate defi- 
ciency payments to recipients to meet such 
spending limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FRANK] and a Member op- 
posed each will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to share the time allocated to me with 
respect to managing the debate on the 
amendment with the ranking minority 
member, the chairman emeritus of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA], 
and that each of us be responsible for 
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controlling our respective time limita- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
FRANK OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, 
because of a typographical error, that 
the page 9 that I have submitted and 
shown to the chairman be submitted in 
lieu of the page 9 of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modification of amendment offered by Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts: Strike proposed 
section 104 and insert new section 104, as fol- 
lows: 

SEC. 104. BUDGETARY LIMITATIONS ON qu 


(a) LIMITATION.—The total Commodity 
Credit Corporation outlays for deficiency 
payments for wheat, feed, grains, rice and 
cotton for the crop year 1996 through 2000 
may not exceed— 

(1) for fiscal year 1996, 88 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,556,000,000; 

(2) for fiscal year 1997, 70 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,525,000,000; 

(3) for fiscal year 1998, 53 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,936,000,000; 

(4) for fiscal year 1999, 40 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,921,000,000; 

(5) for fiscal year 2000, 23 percent of the 
projected Congressional Budget Office base- 
line of $6,671,000,000; 

(b) PROBATION OF PAYMENTS.—In any crop 
year, if the total Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion obligations for deficiency payments are 
projected to exceed the applicable spending 
limit specified in subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall prorate defi- 
ciency payments to recipients to meet such 
spending limit. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the modifica- 
tion be considered as read and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this simply adds three zeros 
to the figure for fiscal 1997, putting bil- 
lions where millions now exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the modification offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
modified. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
Imay consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not want to 
embarrass the House by talking about 
millions in an agricultural bill. Obvi- 
ously, billions are the appropriate fig- 
ure. 
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What my amendment would do is to 
replace what seems to me to be one of 
the most misnamed provisions I have 
seen here since I have come here, the 
freedom to farm provision. As I under- 
stand it, it ought to be called freedom 
from farming. What it does is to say 
that if you are now a farmer and re- 
ceiving money under various Federal 
subsidy programs, you will get a de- 
clining but still quite significant 
amount of money over the next 7 years 
no matter what you do. You do not 
have to be, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has pointed out, a farmer any- 
more. So this is a freedom to farm, 
which includes within it the freedom 
not, to farm and receive significant 
funds from the Federal Government. 

It seems to me to bring home one of 
the most fundamental inconsistencies 
in American public policy. It has been 
an inconsistency, and it is getting 
worse. We have in this Congress 
cracked down on AFDC recipients. We 
have cut back on the Medicare Pro- 
gram. Not all of these things have be- 
come law, but these are the legislative 
vehicles that have passed the House. 
We have decided that lower-income 
people are getting too much money. We 
have decided that free enterprise and 
standing on your own two feet should 
be the order of the day, but not for the 
agricultural segment. 

It is striking to me how Members can 
come here, espouse free-enterprise doc- 
trines, many of which I agree with, but 
then where agriculture is concerned 
suddenly in their own mind call up the 
invisible footnote, the footnote written 
in invisible ink in all of these con- 
servation texts, and exempt agri- 
culture from those rules. 

Now, there will be specific amend- 
ments that will deal with some of the 
exemptions, apparently the free mar- 
ket works very well for automobiles, 
and it works very well for the con- 
struction industry, and it works very 
well for the production of sophisticated 
medical devices or computers. But the 
free-market system is not quite up to 
peanuts. Peanuts somehow is too com- 
plicated for the free market and sugar 
and dairy. 

We can make the most sophisticated 
biotechnological devices. We can make 
software. We can make almost any- 
thing in America under the principles 
of the free market, but you cannot 
grow peanuts that way. You cannot 
grow tobacco that way. You cannot 
grow dairy that way. It is the most 
fundamental intellectual inconsistency 
in the United States today when people 
who are the most dedicated advocates 
of the free-enterprise system and talk 
about its virtues everywhere else, sud- 
denly decide you cannot do that when 
talking about peanuts. 

We compound this because what we 
have also talked about is the problem 
of entitlements, and we have heard 
about the problem of entitlements that 
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are not means tested. That is, people 
have said, you know, it is one thing 
when you have an entitlement for the 
poor. What about entitlements that go 
to people regardless of income? 

Agriculture carries that one step fur- 
ther. In agriculture, we have, and had 
had, anti-means-tested entitlements. 
In agriculture, that is an entitlement. 
Whatever you do, you automatically 
get the money. There is no appropria- 
tion that has discretion involved. But 
the bigger your enterprise, the more 
money you are making on your own, 
the more you get. Now they have de- 
cided, well, we cannot keep this up so 
they are going to get rid of it. 

How are they getting rid of it? By a 
7-year transition. Having gotten a lot 
of Federal money in the past means we 
have to make sure you do not get cut 
off too quickly. So, over 7 years, recipi- 
ents of these billions of dollars of Fed- 
eral funds will continue to get, accord- 
ing to the numbers I have, a total over 
the 7 years of $35 billion, over $5 billion 
a year, and it will go to people whose 
ability ta get this money will be based 
on the fact that they once got Federal 
money. This is a very nice program. It 
says if you once got money, we owe 
you. Apparently the theory is, we have 
obligated ourselves to people by paying 
them and, therefore, as the years go 
forward, we will give them money and 
they will get money solely because 
they used to get money. There will be 
no obligations on this money. This is 
not the freedom to farm, but instead 
the freedom from farming. 

Those recipients of this money over 
the next 7 years will get the money, as 
I understand it, no matter what they 
do. They do not have to farm. They do 
not have to live in their area. They do 
not have to live in this country. All 
they have to do is to live, and I guess 
if they do not live, they can pass it on. 
I did not check the testamentary part. 
I assume this is something you could 
pass on; you could inherit, I assume, 
under this bill the right to get these. 
You could be somebody who lived in 
Chicago, and the only grass you saw 
you had to hide when the cops came. 
But under this bill, if you were the heir 
of someone who farmed, I assume you 
could inherit that. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is more right than wrong. 
The payments go with the land, and as 
a result, when the son or daughter in- 
herits the land, they will continue to 
receive the payments no matter where 
they live. 

But the other thing that is necessary 
to point out under this bill, you know, 
a lot of this land is investor-owned. 
They do not live anywhere near the 
land. They live thousands of miles 
away from it, and as a result, those 
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people are going to get these big pay- 
ments, and whether or not that farm is 
farmed. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. As I 
understand it, if you happened to be 
the heir of someone who owns a farm 
and has been getting Federal funds and 
that person dies, you then inherit the 
land. You do not have to go to that 
land. You do not have to grow any- 
thing. You do not have to touch a farm 
implement. You simply get the money. 

This is the greatest deal going, and 
this from the believers in free enter- 
prise, stand on you own two feet, get 
your nose to the grindstone, your 
Shoulder to the wheel, get the govern- 
ment's hand out of your pockets. Well, 
the government's hands will not be in 
your pockets, because there will be too 
much money in those hands to fit in 
your pockets. 

We are talking about $35 billion a 
year over 7 years that go to citizens of 
this country, or the owners, wherever 
they are. I do not know why I said citi- 
zens. That go to owners of this land no 
matter what. I am sure many of these 
people, most of them, may continue to 
farm, but that is not here. 

By the way, it is 7 years. My amend- 
ment would say that you continue the 
current agricultural program, phase 
them down. I want to get rid of them. 
I do not like the current programs ei- 
ther, but I would rather get something 
for the money we are giving these peo- 
ple, and I also decided we should phase 
it out in 5 years rather then 7, for this 
reason. 
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I think if we are going to say that 5 
years is the outer limit for you to re- 
ceive Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, that that probably ought to 
serve for the farmers as well. At least 
in the case of people who get Aid for 
Families with Dependent Children, as I 
understand it, there will be à work re- 
quirement. There is no work require- 
ment for the farmers. 

Understand this provision: No work 
requirement whatsoever. Here is $35 
bilion the Federal Government will 
set aside as an entitlement to people, 
whose requirement will simply be that 
they have been the owners of the land 
at a certain period and in the program. 

Ithink this makes a mockery of all 
of what we have heard about sacrifice, 
of all of what we have heard about free 
enterprise, of all we have heard about 
who is going to do what. Many of the 
recipients of this, and, as I said, this, 
anti-means tested, many, many very 
wealthy people will be getting part of 
this $35 billion. 

I understand we have gotten our- 
selves into à hole and we cannot easily 
get out of it. At the very least, it is 
right to face this down. But also we 
should make this clear: We are now 
passing a law which will guarantee peo- 
ple the $35 billion for the next 7 years. 
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If in fact 3 or 4 years from now we 
change our minds, they will have got- 
ten the money and we can go back into 
it. There is no guarantee. One legisla- 
ture cannot bind future one. 

So we have got here the welfare pro- 
gram of all welfare programs. It says to 
some people, many of whom are 
wealthy, for the next 7 years, your gov- 
ernment has a demand to make of you: 
You must let us give you collectively 
$35 billion, and in return we will im- 
pose upon you the burden of cashing 
the checks, and that is all. By the way, 
those of you who are in the wealthiest 
sector will get more than those who 
are not. 

This is the new revolution; and if this 
is the new revolution, then I would 
hate to see what reaction would look 
like. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman just made another state- 
ment that I think bears drawing out à 
little bit. He said the very wealthy are 
going to get this. It may interest the 
gentleman to know a study has been 
made of the gentleman from Kansas' 
bill, and that the upper 2 percent of big 
farmowners, OK, 2 percent will get 22 
percent of the money. It sounds a lot 
like their tax bill, where 2 percent got 
50 percent of the money. This one, 2 
percent get 22 percent of the money. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reclaiming my time, this is 
the anti-means tested entitlement. It 
is an entitlement, and the more money 
you make, the more you get. I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri for point- 
ing out I understated things. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri may be one of 
the few Members of the House who 
finds me guilty of understatement. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, simply 
put, the amendment offered by my col- 
league from Massachusetts represents 
the worst possible option for our Na- 
tion’s agricultural policy that we will 
discuss today. It had been my under- 
standing that this bill’s goal was to re- 
form the Nation’s agricultural pro- 
grams. 

The author of this amendment must 
have a different idea. This amendment 
contains no reform. It only breathes 
life into the failed policies that have 
shackled the Nation’s producers to the 
heavy hand of Uncle Sam. Continuing 
these policies will be the death knell to 
many producers throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Most Members of Congress, most pro- 
ducers, most national agricultural 
groups, and yes, most agricultural 
economists agree that farm policy 
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must be changed. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. FRANK], ignores this fact. It does 
nothing to ensure a viable agricultural 
sector in our Nation. It does nothing to 
aid producers in a post-NAFTA and 
GATT world trade environment. It does 
nothing to move toward a more market 
driven agricultural sector. 

My friends, agriculture is truly at a 
crossroads. It is time we break the 
bonds of the old and ring in a market- 
oriented program that will guide us 
into the next century. 

I cannot say it any clearer: The cur- 
rent program does not work. With its 
draconian reductions in target price 
and lack of any true reform, the Frank 
amendment only makes a bleak out- 
look in farm country worse. 

I urge my colleagues, join me as I 
vote to defeat this amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER] in order to 
give us some history on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who has been here for 19 years and 
been through different farm bills, I can 
remember when we had another Presi- 
dent by the name of Reagan and a Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by the name of 
John Block. I wanted to let the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma know, he may 
have been in grade school or high 
school at the time, but the gentleman 
from Kansas would remember, because 
he was here. 

What you have is a Reagan proposal 
for agriculture from back in the 
eighties. You take the target price and, 
over 5 years, you phase it down with 
existing programs, to where at the end 
of the 5 years you only had the loan 
rate. That is what you have. 

I just heard the gentleman from 
Oklahoma tell me how crazy it was. I 
am glad to hear that. I said so at the 
time and we did not do it. Now I am 
caught between. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, but I 
sure as heck cannot agree with the 
gentleman from Kansas with what he 
has. His is strictly welfare. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I acknowledge this is what 
Ronald Reagan did. I would point out 
by the standards of the current group, 
Ronald Reagan was a model of lucidity, 
reasonableness and logic. That is why I 
prefer the Reagan program. I look nos- 
talgically back on Ronald Reagan as I 
contemplate the current policies. 

Mr. VOLKMER. So much for the his- 
tory lesson. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, well, there he goes 
again. I think every farmer and ranch- 
er in America would prefer and agree 
with the goal of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. It is just that the road 
he is taking will certainly put the 
farmer and rancher in the ditch, as 
well as a majority in the House and 
Senate. It is time to change our farm 
program policy. I know that. Everyone 
knows that. 

We have to move away from what we 
call the command and control policies. 
We have to meet our budget respon- 
sibilities. It is time to give farmers the 
ability to respond to market signals. 
That is what we are trying to do to en- 
vironmental signals—let me get back 
to the environment in just a minute— 
and the diversification to get us out of 
mono-agriculture to free up the farmer 
to get him into diversified agriculture 
without having first to get permission 
from Washington. 

But the gentleman’s amendment re- 
tains the current target price defi- 
ciency payment. It is a restricted sys- 
tem. Anybody that has closely in- 
spected the current farm program 
knows in wheat country, for instance, 
we have not had a setaside requirement 
for 5 years. So the supply management 
rationale that has served us well in the 
past certainly does not apply here. 

The gentleman reduces target prices 
4 percent per year through the year 
2002. I do not know about President 
Reagan. I remember when President 
Reagan was President and Mrs. Stock- 
man’s very brilliant son, David, was 
the OMB Director. I remember a joint 
effort on the part of both Democrats 
and Republicans to try to not only 
meet our budget responsibilities but to 
do so in a bipartisan and salutary man- 
ner. I do not think it can all be applied 
in regard to President Reagan. 

The gentleman’s amendment termi- 
nates the target price and the market- 
ing loan mechanism for all commod- 
ities in 2003. It does not provide any in- 
centive in terms of flexibility, which is 
the other side of the coin. If you reduce 
the farm program payments or the 
market transition payments, you give 
the farmer the freedom to plant. 

I want to quarrel with the gentle- 
man’s description that there is no work 
requirement. In the first place, these 
payments are roughly half what has 
been provided in the past 5 years. In 
the second place, there is a conserva- 
tion compliance requirement. When 
the farmer and his banker, his lender, 
sit down and say in the next 7 years I 
know precisely what I am going to get 
in regard to assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government to enable us to make 
this market transition, there is a re- 
quirement there. There is a responsibil- 
ity. You have to have the responsibil- 
ity of really putting forth or partici- 
pating in your conservation compli- 
ance plan. That is costly. It costs 
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money. It costs à lot of money. But we 
are the stewards of the soil. We know 
that in terms of our responsibilities in 
reference to the farm program. 

No farmer is going to comply with 
conservation compliance and go 
through all those costs in the strongest 
environmental bill we have had in the 
history of farm programs and then 
walk away from it. No farmer going 
through the terrible difficulty we are 
going through in the high plains with 
wind blowing and prairie fires and high 
prices and no crops is going to put the 
seed in the ground simply because of 
this payment. He is going to farm. 
Farmers farm. 

Talk to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STENHOLM] in regard to the weath- 
er stress and the infestation and what 
we are going through in terms of farm 
country. And in terms of when the pay- 
ment is made, for goodness sake, 15 
bushel of wheat at $5, and we are in a 
world of trouble in Kansas, 45 bushel of 
wheat at $3; and then we pay them a 
deficiency payment? We are better off 
under the old system. 

We want to talk about saying oh, 
people do not live there on their farms? 
It is true that some of our more senior 
farmers somewhere moved to the coun- 
ty seat, and it is true they have rented 
out their ground. It is true that per- 
haps their son and daughter are farm- 
ing. Big woop. I mean, that landlord 
has to share part of the risk of farm- 
ing. If you take that away in terms of 
these payments, look at what will hap- 
pen with the capitalized land values, 
look at what will happen in terms of 
investment in farm ground. We would 
be in a recession immediately. 

So I guess in summing up, I would 
simply say to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, who I have admired for 
many years for his eloquency, his sense 
of humor and pertinence, and maybe 
impertinence on some issues, and his 
friendship, that what he has basically 
done is just taken the current farm 
program and reduced it with no flexi- 
bility, and we have not reformed any- 
thing. 

I do quarrel with his description in 
terms of the work requirement and in 
terms of the landlord-tenant relation- 
ship which would be completely dis- 
combobulated under his plan. I recog- 
nize his intention, and I share his view 
in regard to the entitlement programs 
in reference to AFDC, welfare reform, 
food stamps, et cetera, et cetera. We 
need to do better and we should. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for yielding me time. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say I will con- 
fess that I know very little about farm- 
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ing, that I was born and raised in the 
city, and as I listen to this debate I am 
reminded of P.J. O'Rourke's book 
about the farm program. I almost 
wanted to bring P.J. O'Rourke's book 
down here and read it, because he was 
saying this is probably one of the most 
difficult things for Americans to track 
as you listen to all these different pro- 
grams being thrown around. 

But I must say, as a consumer, I used 
to knock the farm programs. But I 
must say I have really appreciated 
them because as we went through those 
terrible floods in the Midwest a couple 
of years ago and we have eaten up an 
awful lot of our surpluses and all sorts 
of things, I never felt terrific price in- 
creases in the grocery store. In almost 
every other country, if you had the 
kind of floods we had in the Midwest, 
that literally knocked out everything, 
or you had some of the disasters we 
had—remember, or you had some of the 
disasters we had—remember, there 
were about 2 years where you thought 
there was a fast breeder disaster reac- 
tor. And yet our farm programs kept 
prices level fu. people like me who go 
to buy milk and bread and everything. 

As Ilistened to this debate going on 
on the floor, the thing that troubles me 
so much is what I understand from this 
freedom to farm thing is you also have 
the choice of the freedom not to farm; 
to farm or not to farm, that is the 
question. It does not make any dif- 
ference, you get paid either way. 

t, as a consumer, really troubles 
me. As a taxpayer, if I am going to be 
asked to sustain this program, OK, now 
I understand why it applies to me. It 
kept food prices even in great disas- 
ters, and I think that has been the ge- 
nius of many of my colleagues who sit 
on the Committee on Agriculture, even 
though I do not understand it. They 
have figured out a way to do all of this, 
to keep things fairly level when we go 
through all of the things we cannot 
control, such as the weather and every- 
thing else. 

So I get that. But why would we have 
& program come up that would say to 
people you can all be like Sam Donald- 
son and his sheep. You know, Sam Don- 
aldson, you cannot see him as the little 
Shepherd out there, but he gets paid. 
Now, why are we taking the Sam Don- 
aldson sheep program and applying it 
to all of these other programs so you, 
too, will get paid whether or not you 
put your crop in? That really bothers 
me about this. I think we are going to 
have a lot of trouble, if we were to 
pass, this explaining that to the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Yes, an insurance policy. But this be- 
gins to look more and more like wel- 
fare, except it is welfare that is not 
even means tested. I mean, my other 
understanding, if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is correct, I believe I 
heard the gentleman from Missouri 
saying that there was no means test on 
this. Is that correct? 
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Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentlewoman will 
allow me, not only is there no means 
test, there is an antimeans test. The 
more money you are making under the 
program generally, the more you will 
get. So it is the reverse. The wealthier 
you are, the more prosperous, the big- 
ger your crop certainly, the more 
money you get. It is an antimeans test. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for that. 

What I am really trying to say is, 
while the farm programs may need 
some adjustment and they may need to 
be changed, everything always kind of 
needs to be changed and tinkered with 
to fit the modern day. 

Ithink if we go this entirely opposite 
way so we suddenly start paying people 
not to farm and not having the means 
test instead of doing the absolute re- 
verse of it, when consumers figure this 
our, they are going to think we are ab- 
solutely nuts. So certainly if we are 
going to have a farm program, let us 
have one that encourages farming, that 
rewards hard work, that fits with the 
American concept of what we are sup- 
posed to be doing, rather than one that 
looks more like a welfare program for 
the biggest landowners such as the 
Sam Donaldsons, who can decide what 
they want to do. 

It makes no difference. They get paid 
anyway. That makes no sense to me 
and I do not think it is going to make 
sense to anybody else who is out doing 
their grocery shopping and paying 
their taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] has 5 
minutes remaining; the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] has 9 
minutes remaining; and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] has 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. POMEROY]. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the ranking member for yielding 
time to me. 

I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment before us. The amendment 
squarely attacks a safety net for fam- 
ily farming agriculture. 

Why is there a compelling need to 
have a safety net for family farming 
agriculture? It gets down to the fun- 
damental economics of agriculture pro- 
duction. At the beginning of a crop 
year, a family farmer will have lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of dollars 
exposed, seed, feed, fertilizer, equip- 
ment, land costs. There are two risks 
threatening this massive investment, 
which for many family farmers is lit- 
erally everything they own: the risk of 
lost production or the risk of market 
price collapse. 
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The only farmers that can sustain 
the risk of market price collapse over 
the long haul are farmers with huge 
capital reserves. Those are not family 
farmers like family farmers where I 
come from. Those are huge corporate 
farms dramatically changing the face 
of agriculture production in this coun- 
try and ultimately eliminating family 
farming as we have known it. 

May we say family farming, it is an 
idea whose time has come and gone. We 
have got to move forward. Wait a 
minute. Food production in this coun- 
try has given our consumers the high- 
est quality, the greatest abundance and 
the lowest price of any country in the 
western world. Our approach at farm 
policy works and it has worked very, 
very well. 

I oppose the approach of the amend- 
ment, which would eliminate the safe- 
ty net and eliminate family farms. I 
have the very same reservations about 
the bill, which ultimately eliminates 
the safety net and will eliminate fam- 
ily farms, but just because I have seri- 
ous reservations about the bill does not 
mean the amendment is any better. In 
fact, the amendment is even worse. I 
urge its opposition today. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. I 
do not intend to take long so we can 
move to a vote on the gentleman's 
amendment. 

I would just point out, in response to 
the gentlewoman from Colorado, who 
might want to visit with the assistant 
secretary of trade for agriculture, Sec- 
retary Schroeder, that we are spending 
50 percent less under this bill than the 
previous bills, that we do provide con- 
servation compliance for 7 years. The 
farmer is not going to leave the farm 
when he has to maintain the conserva- 
tion compliance. I think we will have 
more crop land in production. As a re- 
sult, our consumers will probably 
spend less than a dime of their dispos- 
able income dollar for the very valu- 
able market basket of food. And we 
have reduced the payment that is being 
made available to farmers from 50,000 
down to 40,000. That is a 20-percent 
drop. We currently have something 
called zero 85 and zero 92 in current 
farm program law. I know that is very 
difficult to understand from the non- 
agriculture sector, but it allows the 
farmer to let the ground lay fallow for 
environmental purposes. Out in my 
country, we do not get much rain so 
there are some years that the farmer 
would like to have the ground lay fal- 
low. It is called summer fallow. 

That is why we have the program 
that if you say, OK, if you let the 
ground lay fallow and you improve 
your conservation practice, you get 85 
percent or 92 percent in regards to your 
payment. Some program, it is an envi- 
ronmental program. Farmers are not 
simply going to walk off the farm and 
not farm in regards to these payments. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, for 
the reasons already delineated, I op- 
pose the amendment, and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to take a couple of min- 
utes to point out something, I think, 
for Members who have not served on 
the Committee on Agriculture and do 
not know that much about farm legis- 
lation. The old adage has been said 
here that this bill is basically a free- 
dom to farm. Under the present law, 
under the law that we have had ever 
since I have been here for 19 years, 
every farmer has had a right to farm or 
not to farm. Every farmer has a right 
to not follow the provisions that we 
have put in this bill. He just does not 
get the payments. 

I have a lot of farmers that do not 
participate in the program. They do 
not have to participate. No farmer has 
ever had to participate. There is no re- 
quirement that any farmer participate 
in the current program. If he does par- 
ticipate, the Government just says you 
have to do certain things. And if you 
do those things, then you may be enti- 
tled to a payment, depending on what 
the prices are in the marketplace. That 
is all it has been. That is all it ever 
was. So every farmer has had that 
right to freedom to farm. 

The only thing, the difference be- 
tween that program and this program 
basically is what the gentleman from 
Kansas wants to do is basically you do 
not have to farm and you still get your 
payment. That is what bothers me. It 
is not a little payment. We are not 
talking about $500 a month. We are not 
talking about $3,000. We are talking 
about up to $80,000. If you have a mar- 
keting loan for cotton, you are talking 
about $230,000 in 1 year. You are talk- 
ing about farmers out here in certain 
parts of this country that are going to 
get up to $1 million over 7 years, and 
they do not even have to farm. That 
does not make sense to me, folks. It 
really does not, especially when we are 
cutting back on school lunch programs. 
We are cutting back on AFDC. We are 
cutting back on food stamps for needy 
kids to eat, and we are going to tell 
wealthy farmers, wealthy investors, 
some of which are in New York, that 
you do not have to farm and we will 
give you $80,000, $90,000, $100,000 a year 
for the next 7 years. I just do not think 
that is the way you do agriculture pol- 
icy. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
my time. 

My friend from Kansas said this is 
not freedom from work. Of course, 
farmers are among the hardest working 
people in this society. And the major- 
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ity of people in this program will con- 
tinue to work hard. But it is 
uncontestable that this bill will not re- 
quire them to. 

If there are people who have decided 
they have had enough, if there are peo- 
ple who have decided they want to do 
something differently, they can, and 
they do not have to do any farming. 
The owner of the land will get these 
payments no matter what happens on 
the land. That is uncontestable. 

As a matter of fact, let me give you 
the analogy. Members have said, you 
have to have a transition. We need to 
change the existing status quo. It 
would mean instead of doing term lim- 
its, you would do a program called free- 
dom to legislate. And under freedom to 
legislate, any sitting Member of Con- 
gress right now would be entitled to 
the congressional salary on a slightly 
declining base for the next 7 years 
whether you ran or not. You could run 
for Congress and get your salary, or 
you could not run for Congress and get 
your salary. Most Members of Congress 
would probably want to run, as most 
farmers would like to farm. But those 
Members of Congress who would like to 
use their freedom to legislate to not 
legislate, sit home and collect the 
money would be able to do so. The free- 
dom to legislate bill would make ex- 
actly as much sense as the freedom to 
farm bill. It would be a way to transi- 
tion down, move some Members out 
and pay them to do absolutely nothing. 

For those who might be so unkind as 
to suggest that we are now paying 
some existing Members to do abso- 
lutely nothing, I have nothing to say. 
But in fact for most Members who 
work very hard, the prospect of free- 
dom to legislate might be very com- 
fortable. So, yes, many farmers under 
this bill would be, if they got the 
money, able to continue, would con- 
tinue farming. 

On the other hand, the rationale for 
the agriculture programs, and this is 
the heart of this, is pay the farmers to 
do whatever they would otherwise do. 
This bill takes $35 billion in Federal 
money and says to farmers, some of 
whom are quite wealthy, some of whom 
are not, Here, do whatever you were 
going to do anyway. Grow whatever 
you want to grow; quit, if you want to 
quit. Whatever it is you with to do, you 
can do and you get the Federal money 
in addition. That makes it a welfare 
program. 

The original notion in the farm pro- 
grams, and they became, I think, dis- 
torted and should have been done away 
with, but they were, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay you in return, in part 
for your doing certain things. It would 
supply management. I do not think it 
worked very well, but at least it was an 
effort to make it a quid pro quo. 

What this says it, yes, we made a 
mistake, the Federal Government. We 
should not have been telling you what 
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to do. Therefore, we will pay you any- 
way. This is a mistake. I hope the 
amendment is passed and, if not, the 
bill is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts  [Mr. 
FRANK], as modified. 

The amendment, as modified was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 3 printed in 
House Report 104—463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CHABOT 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHABOT: PAGE 
48, AFTER LINE 17, INSERT THE FOLLOWING NEW 
SUBSECTION: 

(1) EARLY TERMINATION FOR COTTON.—Not- 
withstanding subsection (a)1) marketing 
assistance loans and loan deficiency pay- 
ments under this section for upland cotton 
and extra long staple cotton shall be avail- 
able only for the 1996, 1997, and 1998 crops of 
upland cotton and extra long staple cotton. 

(m) EFFECT ON CONTRACT PAYMENTS OF 
MARKETING LOAN GAINS AND LOAN DEFI- 
CIENCY PAYMENTS FOR UPLAND COTTON.—If a 
producer obtains a loan deficiency payment 
under subsection (e) with respect to upland 
cotton or receives a marketing loan gain 
under subsection (d) by reason of repaying a 
marketing assistance loan for upland cotton 
at a rate that is less than the loan rate es- 
tablished for upland cotton under subsection 
(b) and the producer is entitled to payments 
under a production flexibility contract, then 
the Secretary shall deduct the total amount 
of the loan deficiency payment or marketing 
loan gain from subsequent contract pay- 
ments to be made to the producer. The Sec- 
retary shall make the deduction in equal in- 
stallments over the remaining term of the 
contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CHABOT] and a Member opposed each 
will be recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CHABOT]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to share the time allocated to me with 
respect to managing the debate on the 
amendment with the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. DE LA GARZA], and that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. COMBEST] be 
designated as the majority Member re- 
sponsible for controlling our respective 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CHABOT]. 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, 
which I am pleased to offer along with 
my friend from Massachusetts, Mr. 
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KENNEDY, will significantly reform tax- 
payer subsidies to cotton growers. As 
you know, the Cotton Program is the 
epitome of corporate welfare. Everyone 
involved with the Cotton Program gets 
& subsidy—except the taxpayers who 
foot the bill. The Cotton Program is an 
affront to hard-working American citi- 
zens who are forced to finance these 
corporate hand outs. 

Since 1986, taxpayers have forked 

over an average of $1.5 billion each 
year to inflate the profits of producers. 
For every dollar that the cotton con- 
glomerates made by selling their cot- 
ton, the taxpayers were forced to spend 
another 33 cents to support the Cotton 
Program. 
Now, many believe that farm pro- 
grams such as the Cotton Program ben- 
efit small farmers. That's simply not 
true: The Cotton Program benefits a 
few powerful special interests. The top 
20 percent of cotton producers reap 
some 80 percent of the Cotton Pro- 
gram's benefits. And in 1993 alone, four 
of the largest cotton growers received 
more than $1 million in Government 
payments, while one cotton magnate 
received a staggering $4.4 million. 

In fact, as the Environmental Work- 
ing Groups points out, and I quote, 
“the top 2 percent of cotton program 
recipients—just 2,776 very large farm- 
ing operations—will each be eligible to 
earn nearly $419,999 over the next 7 
years under the House bill. That 
amounts to an average of more than 
$59,800 per recipient per year for 7 
years." So much for the argument that 
the Cotton Program helps ‘‘small farm- 
ers." 

Moreover, many of those lucky few 
who get this Government hand out 
don't even live on a farm: Between 1985 
and 1994, cotton producers who hap- 
pened to live in Los Angeles reaped 
some $1.9 million in cotton payments, 
while cotton producers who lived in 
that small rural community on the Po- 
tomac—Washington, DC—took in some 
$138,169. 

Now, if the Cotton Program isn't a 
glaring example of corporate welfare, 
then I don't know what is. 

Here's how the Cotton Program 
works: Huge cotton agribusinesses are 
able to take taxpayer-financed loans 
which are set at a Government-estab- 
lished rate. If cotton prices are lower 
than this rate, then cotton growers pay 
back the loan at the lower market 
value, and not at the Government-es- 
tablished rate. In other words, cotton 
producers pocket the difference be- 
tween the market value and the Gov- 
ernment-established rate. In  agri- 
business circles, this is know as a mar- 
keting loan gain. 

While this so-called gain is a boon to 
cotton producers, it is a significant 
loss to the taxpayer: Since 1992, these 
gains have cost taxpayers over $1.1 bil- 
lion alone. 

The  Chabot-Kennedy amendment 
would eliminate this loss to the tax- 
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payer, just as Chairman ROBERTS’ 
original Freedom to Farm Act would 
have done. 

Our amendment would do two things: 
First, we would stop allowing huge ag- 
ribusinesses from taking these loans 
after 1998. Second, if these agri- 
businesses were to realize a gain in the 
remaining 3 years that they are eligi- 
ble for these loans, the amount of the 
gain would be deducted from the cotton 
producers transition contract. 

Efforts to reform the Cotton Pro- 
gram are supported by a broad coali- 
tion of groups including the National 
Taxpayers Union, Citizens Against 
Government Waste, Taxpayers for 
Common Sense, The Heritage Founda- 
tion, Friends of the Earth, Public 
Voice for Food and Health Policy, the 
Environmental Working Group, and 
the Competitive Enterprise Institute. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues’ 


support for ‘the Chabot-Kennedy 
amendment. 
o 1630 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 


Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out that 
the subject is always usually discussed 
in terms of the boondoggle to huge cor- 
porate farms. The Marketing Loan Pro- 
gram has been one of the truly success- 
ful programs of the Cotton Program. It 
is ironic that it is available to every 
cotton producer. It is ironic that at a 
time that the previous amendment was 
defeated, which would have killed all 
farm programs, this amendment at- 
tempts to single out and effectively 
kill the farm program. It is also ironic 
that this amendment is being proposed 
to eliminate the market loan for cot- 
ton while the legislation that is before 
us authorizes the same Marketing 
Loan Program for all other commod- 
ities, leaving, if this amendment were 
successful, only the Cotton Program 
that did not have it. 

It was where the program began, and 
it has worked extremely well. Market- 
ing loan moves cotton in the market- 
place. It has been primarily responsible 
for the fact that today cotton for the 
last 2 years has set all-time highs, 
therefore having no Government pay- 
ments at all, and the option to that 
would be having the Government buy 
and store that cotton. This is not a 
phaseout, it is an immediate kill, but 
it would leave all of the other pro- 
grams still subject to marketing loan, 
and marketing loans, I might add, are 
still subject to payment limitations as 
they have been. 

It has been a very successful pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman. It is unfortunate 
that a number of people who have abso- 
lutely no concept of how the program 
works want to be the ones that want to 
try to kill it. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 
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Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman for his great 
work in this area. I know that he wants 
to get rid of some of these corporate 
boondoggles. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, first of all, let me thank my 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CHABOT], who is I think doing a tre- 
mendous job at trying to identify ways 
that we can cut back on some of the 
excess Government spending. As we 
both support a balanced budget, it is 
important that we go through all of 
the programs that we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars on and try to find 
where there is potential waste and 
abuse, and I appreciate the efforts that 
he has made in making certain that 
this particular issue of the additional 
largess which we are providing to cot- 
ton farmers, that goes well beyond any 
of the other farming communities in 
this country, is brought to light and 
given a vote, and I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's efforts. 

Cotton may be the fabric of our lives 
in all those TV commercials, but this 
program is turning the lining of the 
pockets of pleated pants-wearing plan- 
tation magnates into gold. Whereas we 
once had over a million cotton produc- 
ing farmers, we now have roughly 
147,000. That small family farmer that 
grows cotton by and large does not 
even participate in the Federal Govern- 
ment farm program that we are target- 
ing. Instead, the Cotton Program has 
become a Government guaranteed enti- 
tlement program for large and wealthy 
cotton farmers. 

I know that reforms in the Market- 
ing Loan Program were attempted 
originally by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] and he is 
quite sincere in his interests to reduce 
Government involvement in the Agri- 
culture Department and to move to a 
freer market. But regardless of one's 
position on the bill, we almost recog- 
nize the hard and sincere efforts that 
the gentleman from Kansas, Chairman 
ROBERTS, is making in trying to make 
our farms come through to the 21st 
century. 

Nonetheless, this bill has a special 
goodie planted in the small lines in the 
wording of the legislation, which has 
grown into a rather large we.“ The 
Cotton Program with this goodie rep- 
resents the fleecing of the American 
taxpayer. The Marketing Loan Pro- 
gram for cotton extends taxpayer-fi- 
nanced marketing loans to cotton 
farmers and creates a situation where 
the U.S. taxpayer may be left exposed 
to unlimited liability and likely to 
total into the billions of dollars. 

Why should we create à program 
where right now the Cotton Program 
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does not even cost the taxpayer money 
this year, but what we are going to do 
is provide $700 million next year, an- 
other $700 million the year after that? 
But that is not good enough. That is 
what all the programs are going to get 
under the buyout that Chairman ROB- 
ERTS has provided. One thing we are 
going to do is we are going to reach 
back in and provide a special Market- 
ing Loan Program like no other in the 
country. 

Now, it could be argued, and I am 
sure it will, that the Marketing Loan 
Program is an important aspect assist- 
ing cotton farmers in this country. And 
maybe what we ought to do is do what 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DOOLITTLE] says, which is go strictly to 
a Marketing Loan Program. But to try 
to get both the Marketing Loan Pro- 
gram and the 650 or 700 million dollars 
at the same time is tantamount to just 
reaching into the back pocket of the 
taxpayers of this country without hav- 
ing any regard for the reasonableness 
with which $700 million is currently 
being appropriated. 

Ithink that it is time that we stand 
up and say that we are interested in 
helping small farmers. But if we look 
at where the money goes in this pro- 
gram, it does not go to small farmers. 
The vast majority of the funds in this 
program go to the wealthiest farmers 
in this country, and we ought to wean 
ourselves off of dependence of the 
wealthiest farmers. 

Corporate America can take care of 
itself, but let us not go after poor wel- 
fare mothers and then not go after cor- 
porate welfare, and that is what this 
bill does not if we do not reform the 
cotton program. 

I appreciate the gentleman's efforts, 
and I look forward to continuing to 
work him on this and other issues. 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, 
sometimes it is difficult to sit here on 
the floor and to truly understand what 
it is that who is amending and for what 
purpose. 

This is not a newly created program. 
In 1985, we had seen the cotton indus- 
try in the United States deteriorate to 
an alarmingly low level, and it was rec- 
ognized that unless we found a way to 
be competitive in the international 
marketplace, that it was going to con- 
tinue to deteriorate, and therefore the 
market loan was put into place. And it 
has been very, very successful, so suc- 
cessful that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was correct a moment ago 
when he said it was going to cost zero 
this year. 

That has been one of the things that 
has puzzled me about why we are 
changing such a successful cotton pro- 
gram to the degree that we are. 
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But the bottom line here is if we 
have something in place that is work- 
ing, why would we want to change it? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, is it not true that right now 
the program, as was said, is not costing 
the taxpayer any money? Is it not true 
that under the compromise that the 
gentleman from Kansas, [Mr. ROBERTS] 
worked out that there will be a pay- 
ment of about $650 to $700 million made 
to cotton farmers this year? 

Mr. STENHOLM. No, sir; if I can re- 
claim my time, only if the market 
drops and it is required to maintain a 
competitive position in the inter- 
national marketplace, which no one 
foresees for this year and, in fact, into 
next year. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman further 
yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEL Y of Massachusetts. Did 
that, in fact, occur in years 1992, 1993, 
and 1994? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I am happy to re- 
spond to the gentleman. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio made some of the 
most outlandish statements regarding 
the costs and the aspects of this that I 
could possibly hear. If we are con- 
cerned about fiscal responsibility of 
the cotton program, let us look at the 
record from the 1990 farm bill. From 
1991 to 1995, we have expended a total 
of $5.9 billion, an average of $1.2 billion 
per year. Under the proposal that we 
are now looking at for the next 7 years, 
it is proposed to cap that spending. It 
was not capped in 1992 to 1995, but we 
will cap that spending at $4.1 billion, or 
an average of $600 million per year. 

Now, that is a 50-percent cut. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding, and 
I do not pretend to be an expert on 
farming, but it does seem to me that 
we are now talking about a program 
that used to work on some kind of mar- 
ket-related issue that was mandated by 
Federal law that is now being con- 
verted to a guaranteed payment of $650 
to $700 million a year. 

Mr. STENHOLM. If I could reclaim 
my time, the gentleman admitted a 
moment ago he did not know much 
about agriculture and farming, and I 
respect that because I do not pretend 
to know a lot about other areas of pro- 
grams that come before this body. But 
I do know something about the cotton 
industry, and the purpose of this pro- 
gram was to see that our cotton indus- 
try can compete in the international 
marketplace. If I were to stand here 
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today and say I have a bill before the 
House that will enable a $122 billion in- 
dustry in the United States to set 
records for production, consumption, 
export, price, investment, and job cre- 
ation over the next 5 years, we both 
would be supporting it. I do not under- 
stand why you are opposing it. 

We have the most successful program 
for cotton in the history of the cotton 
program because it allowed us to do 
the one thing that we need to do, and 
that is, compete with subsidies from 
other countries. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is getting it both ways. The 
fact of the matter is, we are going to 
get the guaranteed payment like no 
other crop except rice in this bill, 
going to get the guaranteed payment of 
$650 and $700 million out of the Govern- 
ment, then we are going to come back 
through the back door and we are 
going to get another marketing loan 
program grant. What is the problem? 

Mr. STENHOLM. If I can reclaim my 
time, the only way there will be an ex- 
penditure for any other amount of 
money is if the world market price col- 
lapses and we need again to maintain 
the industry in a competitive position 
in the world marketplace. 

Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM], and I ask 
him to yield to me as well. 

Mr. STENHOLM. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have the gentleman con- 
cur in this comment. One of the con- 
cerns we have heard throughout a lot 
of the discussion is the fact that there 
are payments being made for doing 
nothing. There are no marketing loan 
payments being made for doing noth- 
ing. A farmer has to produce. The cot- 
ton has to be produced, the cotton has 
got to move into the marketplace, and 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
said in his statement, there has been 
no cost for the program. The program 
is working. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. As 
I understand it, we are going to take 12 
percent of the freedom to farm funding 
as, you just mentioned, $5 billion. That 
roughly equates to about $650 million. 
That $650 million goes to these farmers 
whether they grow or not, first. 

Second, the truth of the matter is 
that that is not good enough. That is 
what everybody else gets. Where the 
gentleman is going to go is, he is going 
to reach in and get the marketing loan 
program as well, going to double it. 
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Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

I would tell Members that most of 
the amendments we are going to be 
looking at over the next hour or so are 
really ill-advised. It is ironic that ata 
time we have a bill on the floor in 
which we are finally phasing out Agri- 
culture subsidies, that people want to 
jump in, and for whatever reason they 
are offering these amendments, to 
score points somewhere for somebody. 

The only factual statement I have 
heard since I have been on the floor 
was the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] admitting that he did 
not understand farming. That I will 
agree with. Everything else I have 
heard is absolutely ridiculous. This is a 
program tied to the world price of cot- 
ton. It is a 5-year loan structure. Drop 
the high year, drop the low year, and 
average the rest. It was revolutionary 
when it was presented. What it does is 
guarantee that we can compete in the 
world marketplace. 

We had no bale carryover last year 
because we were successful against the 
other subsidized countries in a product 
that is fought over in the world. This 
program is going to be phased out. Just 
sit back and watch it, something that 
the Members on the other side of the 
aisle never ever delivered when they 
were in the majority. 

Mr. Chairman, what this is, is an at- 
tempt to go after one particular com- 
modity when all the other commodities 
have loans as well in a phase-down pe- 
riod, and what we ought to do is let the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture’s program work. 

This is an ill-advised amendment. It 
is an opportunity to utilize a lot of 
loaded words to characterize a program 
which, frankly, has been very bene- 
ficial to the United States in the world 
market. 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the cotton program, 
as well as many of the other commod- 
ity programs, were originally devised 
during the Depression. These things 
were supposed to be temporary, as 
many of the things which came into 
law during the Depression years were 
supposed to be temporary. 

We have a program which is supposed 
to benefit relatively small cotton farm- 
ers. The fact of the matter is, as I stat- 
ed before, 80 percent of the benefits go 
to the top 20 high-income agri- 
businesses, cotton farmers in this 
country. The money is corporate wel- 
fare. That is where it is going. I want 
to be very up front here. What I would 
have preferred to do and what I also of- 
fered with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. OWENS] is to eliminate all 
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farm subsidies, all price supports, alto- 
gether, 1 year after that bill passed. 

We are not going to get there right 
away. This is one step. This is an im- 
provement in this particular farm bill, 
and I hope this amendment passes. 

Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, we are 
not going to have enough time to cor- 
rect all of the misstatements. This cot- 
ton program was not started in the De- 
pression. It began in 1985 and has been 
one of the most successful programs we 
have. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 seconds to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman for 
yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in the 
strongest possible opposition to the 
Kennedy-Chabot amendment, which 
eliminates one of the greatest success 
stories in American agriculture. As a 
matter of fact, it is hard to understand 
why two so well-motivated legislators 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CHABOT] would offer such a 
thing. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise today in strong opposi- 
tion to the Kennedy-Chabot amendment which 
eliminates one of the greatest success stories 
in American agriculture. The cotton marketing 
loan is the single most market-orientated, 
competitive agricultural program to ever be 
written in any measure. 

| need only share a few examples to high- 
light the frivolous nature of this amendment. 
Since implementation of this program, domes- 
tic mill consumption has increased, world mar- 
ket share has increased, world exports have 
increased, and related U.S. economic activity 
has increased. 

This all adds up to Jobs. The Cotton Mar- 
keting Loan Program has proven successful 
even in the face of the unprecedented disrup- 
tion in the global cotton market caused by the 
break-up of the former Soviet Union. How can 
one argue with this success and the jobs this 
program has created? 

Domestic cotton production does not drive 
the world cotton market, but the cotton mar- 
keting loan has allowed our Nation's family 
cotton farmers to compete toe-to-toe against 
heavily subsidized competition in the global 
marketing arena. The jobs created by this pro- 
gram are a great example of the link between 
domestic farm production and our domestic 
manufacturing production base. 

In these tepid economic times, this body 
must be doing everything reasonable to create 
jobs—not leave farmers, textile mill workers, 
and various agribusinesses to name only a se- 
lect few—out in the cold. 

Matter of fact, this program has done so 
well in creating jobs and making a domestic 
industry competitive against foreign competi- 
tion that other farm industries are seeking to 
copy it. How can one argue with this success? 

| urge my colleagues to stand behind Amer- 
ican jobs, stand with American workers, and 
farmers and reject this amendment. 
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Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, the cotton program 
was started back in the Depression. 
This particular marketing loan pro- 
gram was started back in 1985. This is 
just one among many programs that 
started back in the Depression that we 
are still living under, we are still get- 
ting ripped off. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. THOMAS] just made a 
statement on the floor of the House 
suggesting that this program was like 
every other program. I admit that I am 
not an expert on farm programs, but I 
wonder why we cannot enter into a le- 
gitimate debate about the fact that no 
other commodity has this particular 
benefit of the marketing loan program, 
except rice. Every other commodity 
has to flow to the free market price, 
and if the market goes down, the farm- 
er makes up the difference and gets 
some help from the government. 

But in the marketing loan program, 
unlike all the other programs, there is 
an additional benefit. That benefit has 
not cost the taxpayer money this year 
because the price of cotton has sky- 
rocketed, but the truth of the matter is 
over the course of the last several 
years, the price of cotton has been so 
far below what it is today that it has 
cost the American taxpayer over $1.5 
billion. 

What we are trying to do here is pre- 
vent that kind of fleecing of America, 
that kind of situation where people get 
an additional benefit that is in the fine 
print. OK, maybe everybody in Amer- 
ica is not such an expert on this, but 
maybe it requires somebody who is not 
such an expert to go through this bill 
and to make certain that somebody is 
not getting something for nothing, 
which is what the marketing loan pro- 
gram is about. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I go back to the discussion of this 
loan versus the other loans. When it 
was created in the 1980's, not in the 
1930's, it was tied to the actual price of 
the product. All of the other loan pro- 
grams were tied to artificial cost-of- 
production models, which do not have 
any relation to the real world. It is 
ironic that the gentleman chose the 
loan program that is tied to the real- 
world price of the commodity, and all 
the other loan programs are tied to fic- 
titious numbers. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Re- 
claiming my time, Mr. Chairman, I 
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talked to a cotton farmer in this insti- 
tution, the gentleman from California 
[CAL DOOLEY] and he said maybe we 
should go to the marketing loan pro- 
gram, but then you get rid of your 
other $650 million. What you want is 
both. You want the $650 million and 
you want the marketing loan program, 
and that is à ripoff, I would say to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. THOM- 
AS]. That is a ripoff. 

Why do we not do it? If you want to 
go back to marketing loans and do it 
truly based on the real price of the 
world market, I am happy to do it, but 
do not come in here pretending like 
you are an expert and suggesting that 
because you are an expert, you get to 
fleece the American taxpayer, which 
what is going on here. 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DOOLEY]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to this amendment, because I 
think in fact we should be moving to- 
ward the marketing loan. The market- 
ing loan is a market-based mechanism 
that provides a safety net to farmers. 
It has worked in the past when com- 
modity prices have dropped. It has pro- 
vided a level of income protection to 
farmers that have ensured that we 
have not have widespread bankruptcies 
in the cotton sector. 

What I think the gentlemen who are 
offering this amendment should be op- 
posed to, which really is a fleecing of 
America, is the $700 million in freedom 
to farm payments that are going to be 
made to cotton farmers next year, 
when we have the opportunity today to 
lock in a cotton price in the December 
futures that is ahead of the target 
price. That is what is the fleecing of 
America, a program that is being of- 
fered under the freedom to farm that is 
going to ensure taxpayers are going to 
be on the hood for $700 million in direct 
payments. 

The marketing loan is where we 
should be, because the marketing loan 
does provide that level of safety net, 
the level of protection that is market- 
based. That is the direction we ought 
to be going in. 

Just last year, for an example, the 
cotton program only cost the tax- 
payers of this country $29 billion. Next 
year when we are going to have almost 
identical cotton prices in this country 
under the freedom to farm, we are 
going to be making payments from tax- 
payers of $700 million to cotton farm- 
ers. That is wrong. But the marketing 
assistance loan is an important tool 
that ought to be maintained. 

The fact, in the freedom to farm pro- 
posal, there is a marketing loan that is 
provided for all commodities. Under 
this amendment, what you would be 
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doing is that you would be eliminating 
cotton as being the only commodity 
that did not have a marketing loan. 
That would be a bad policy. 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would very much like to 
suggest that the program which the 
gentleman from California [CAL 
DOOLEY] just suggested is in fact prob- 
ably the direction that we ought to be 
going with in regard to cotton policy in 
this Congress. That policy is not going 
to come to be. 

What is going to come to be is a $700 
million giveaway to cotton farmers 
next year for producing the exact same 
amount of cotton they produced this 
year without a subsidy, and they are 
going to get a marketing loan program 
to boot. What we ought to be doing is 
we ought to be looking at transitioning 
to a free-market economy. That is 
what the suggestion of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DOOLEY] would do. 

Because we cannst get that accom- 
plished, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CHABOT] and I have an amendment that 
would knock out some of the guaran- 
teed payments that are going to be 
paid to the cotton farmers, 80 percent 
of which are going to the richest cot- 
ton farmers in the century, send a mes- 
sage to the cotton farmers, send a mes- 
sage to the so-called experts who are 
fleecing this country that it has to 
come to an end; that $700 million this 
year for cotton that was produced last 
year without a penny worth of subsidy 
is enough. We do not need a marketing 
loan program on top of the $700 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. LUCAS]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment to rip the heart out of the 
current cotton program represents 
probably the greatest step backward in 
American industrial policy that any 
Member of Congress has proposed in 
many years. This amendment would 
pull out the cornerstone of the most 
successful Federal agricultural pro- 
gram any Congress has ever designed. 
In a sea of failed agriculture policy, 
the current cotton program is à pro- 
gram that truly works. Both the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and the cotton industry 
can point to its success. 

Following the lean years in the 1980's 
cotton's marketing loan has revitalized 
our country's most important indus- 
tries. We have gone from an also ran" 
in the world cotton market to a mar- 
ket leader. As world demand increases, 
the cotton industry's positive influence 
on the U.S. economy will only grow. 
We should not take any congressional 
action that will inhibit this growth. 
This amendment most assuredly would. 
I would urge its defeat. 
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Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. CHAMBLISS]. 

Mr. CHAMBLISS. Mr. Chairman, 
today I rise in support of cotton farm- 
ers throughout the country and urge 
my colleagues to oppose the Chabot- 
Kennedy amendment. I agree with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] that we ought to be moving 
towards market-oriented farm  pro- 
grams, and that is what we absolutely 
have with the current marketing loan 
program in the cotton industry. 

Quite simply, farmers took the risk 
during the 1980's to set up the market- 
ing loan program, despite comments 
from critics that it would not work. 
But it has worked, and every other 
commodity is now seeking to emulate 
the marketing loan program of the cot- 
ton industry, because when prices are 
high, there is no marketing loan pro- 
gram. There is no need for it. But in 
times when cotton industry prices are 
low, there is a need for this loan pro- 
gram, and that is when it is activated. 

I really do not understand why we 
are picking on cotton today. Cotton 
has created some 350,000 clean, good 
jobs in the United States. The retail 
value of the end products exceed $122 
billion annually. It is the cornerstone 
of one of the great industries in this 
country, the textile industry. We con- 
tribute generously to the export of this 
country. I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE 
LA GARZA] has 1 minutes remaining, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHABOT] 
has one-half minute remaining; and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. COMBEST] 
has 1 minute remaining, and has the 
right to close. 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this program contin- 
ues at really great expense to the con- 
sumers and the taxpayers. Our amend- 
ment is pro-taxpayer, it is pro-free 
market, and I want to emphasize again, 
the groups that support this are 
Friends of the Earth, the Public voice 
for Food and Health Policy, the Envi- 
ronmental Working Group, the Na- 
tional Taxpayers Union, the Heritage 
Foundation, the Competitive Enter- 
prise Institute, the Council for Citizens 
Against Government Waste, and the 
Taxpayers for Common Sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very 
good amendment. It would be a good 
addition to the farm bill. I would urge 
its passage. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, 
again, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. DOOLEY] made the most relevant 
argument. This amendment goes at ex- 
actly the wrong target. The market 
loan has worked very, very well. It is 
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not a guaranteed payment. To hear 
that this is a guaranteed payment, 
there are no projected costs for the 
market loan program this year, be- 
cause the price of world cotton is way 
above the loan. Therefore, there are no 
projected costs. 
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But it is the purpose of having the 
program in place, like a few years ago 
with the collapse of the former Soviet 
Union; when that collapsed, there was 
a tremendous increased volume of cot- 
ton on the market. At that point in 
time, had it not been for the market 
loan, we would have seen depression 
prices in the cotton market in the 
United States. But because the market 
loan was there, yes, it cost some 
money. It cost some money, but it 
worked for the purposes of an industry 
that is providing tens, if not hundreds 
of thousands, of jobs in the United 
States. 

This amendment is targeted, the 
rhetoric at least that I have heard 
today, is targeted at the wrong area. If 
you are concerned about the National 
Taxpayer Union and spending, this bill 
that we are talking about today cuts 50 
percent from what was spent over the 
last 5 years. That is a pretty good 
record for any program I know. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, when I came here, we 
had a 16 million bale carryover. The 
world was in complete disarray. Mexico 
was afraid we were going to dump. We 
had tremendous problems. Then we 
came up with this type of program. 

I was in Korea about that time when 
they told me with very much pride, 
“Look, this is Texas cotton, Texas cot- 
ton." We started losing that market, 
then this program came along. It was 
doing what it was intended to do. 

Unfortunately, many of our col- 
leagues only aim at areas outside their 
area for market cuts. But this has been 
a good program. It has helped, and I 
can attest to that fact. 

Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THORNBERRY], 
who represents the largest per-acre 
cotton produced in this country in any 
congressional district. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, 
when we look at all the different ap- 
proaches that have been tried in agri- 
culture since the 1930’s, I think the 
marketing loan has got to be one of the 
most successful and it seems to me 
silly to throw out one of the things 
that has worked the best. If we looked 
at the estimates, better than 90 percent 
of the cotton that trades on the world 
market has some sort of price support 
or subsidy of one kind or another. 

When we look at the amount of agri- 
culture that we produce in this coun- 
try, about one-third is generally ex- 
ports, but about half the cotton is ex- 
ported. 
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Our key competitors in cotton are 
the centrally planned economies, like 
the Soviet Union, former Soviet Union, 
and China. In that environment, our 
cotton exports have gone up from 
about 2 million bales to about 7 million 
bales under the marketing loan pro- 
gram when we are competing against 
countries like that. 

The marketing loan has allowed us to 
compete with these other countries 
without big government costs, without 
costing the taxpayers a lot of money. If 
we have a program like that that 
moves the commodity, does not incur 
storage costs and yet allows us to com- 
pete in the world market, why would 
we not want to do more of it? As a mat- 
ter of fact, that is exactly what this 
underlying bill does. It expands it to 
other commodities. 

The amendment should be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CHABOT). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 167, noes 253, 
not voting 11, as follows: 


[Roll No. 33] 
AYES—167 

Ackerman Forbes McNulty 
Allard Ford Meehan 
Andrews Fox Menendez 
Archer Frank (MA) Metcalf 
Armey Franks (CT) Meyers 
Baker (CA) Franks (NJ) Mica 
Barr Frelinghuysen Miller (FL) 
Barrett (WI) Frisa Minge 
Bass Gejdenson Moakley 
Becerra Goodling Molinari 
Bereuter Goss Moran 
Berman Greenwood Morella 
Bilbray Gutierrez Nadler 
Biltrakis Hall (OH) Neumann 
Blute Hancock Ney 
Borski Harman Obey 
Brown (OH) Hinchey Olver 
Brown Hobson Owens 
Bunn Hoekstra Packard 
Buyer Hoke Pallone 
Campbell Hostettler Paxon 
Cardin Jackson (IL) Payne (NJ) 
Chabot Jacobs Petri 
Christensen Johnson, Sam Porter 

Kasich Portman 
Collins (MI) Kelly Pryce 
Conyers Kennedy (MA) Quinn 
Cox Kennedy (RI) Ramstad 
Coyne King Reed 
Crane Klink Rohrabacher 
Cremeans Klug Ros-Lehtinen 
Cunningham LaFalce Roukema 
Davis Lantos Royce 
DeFazio Largent Rush 
DeLauro Lazio Salmon 
DeLay LoBiondo Sanford 
Deutsch Lofgren Saxton 
Doyle Longley Scarborough 
Duncan Lowey Schaefer 
Ehrlich Luther Schumer 
Engel Maloney Seastrand 
English Manzullo Sensenbrenner 
Ensign Martini Serrano 
Eshoo Mascara Shaw 
Fawell McHale Shays 
Flanagan McInnis Smith (NJ) 
Foglietta McIntosh Smith (WA) 
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Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Filner 
Flake 
Foley 


Torkildsen 
Torres 
Upton 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Waldholtz 
Wamp 
Waters 
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Fowler 
Frost 


Johnson, E. B. 


Meek 
Miller (CA) 


Waxman 
Weldon (PA) 


Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 


Watt (NC) 
Watts (OK) 
Weldon (FL) 
Weller 
Whitfield 
Wicker 
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Williams Wise Wynn 
Wilson Woolsey Young (AK) 

NOT VOTING—11 
Bryant (TX) Jackson-Lee McKinney 
Burton (TX) Myers 
Collins (IL) Livingston Neal 
Furse Markey Stokes 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. Collins of ee for, with Mr. Myers 
of Indiana agains 

Ms. Farse í for, with Ms. McKinney against. 

Mr. LATHAM and Ms. RIVERS 
changed their vote from “aye” to no.“ 

Messrs. ALLAR 
WHITE, HOBSON, MINGE, YOUNG of 
Florida, PAXON, SCARBOROUGH, 
CREMEANS, LUTHER, and QUINN, 
and Mrs. WALDHOLTZ, Mrs. SMITH of 
Washington, and Mrs. SEASTRAND 
changed their vote from “no” to taye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, during rollcall vote Nos. 31, 
32, and 33 on H.R. 2854, I was unavoid- 
ably detained at a funeral in the Dis- 
trict. Had I been present, I would have 
voted on rollcall vote No. 31, “no”; 
rollcall vote No. 32, no“; and rollcall 
vote No. 33, “no.” 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 5 printed in 
House Report 104—463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SHAYS 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHAYS: Page 51, 
strike lines 4 and 5, relating to the loan rate 
for quota peanuts, and insert the following: 

(2) LOAN RATE.—The national average 
quota loan rate for quota peanuts shall be as 
follows: 

(A) $610 per ton for the 1996 crop. 

(B) $550 per ton for the 1997 crop. 

(C) $490 per ton for the 1998 crop. 

(D) $430 per ton for the 1999 crop. 

(E) $370 per ton for the 2000 crop. 

(F) $310 per ton for the 2001 crop. 

Page 59, line 2, add at the end the following 
new sentence: ‘‘Notwithstanding the loan 
rate actually in effect under subsection (a)(2) 
or (b)(1), for purposes of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall use a national average quota 
loan rate of $610 per ton and the loan rate for 
additional peanuts that corresponds to such 
national average quota loan rate.“ 

Page 61, strike lines 16 and 17, relating to 
the effective period of the peanut program, 
and insert the following: 

(h) CRoPS.—Subsections (a) through (f) 
shall be effective only for the 1996 through 
2001 crops of peanuts. For the 2002 and subse- 
quent crops of peanuts, the Secretary may 
not make price support available, whether in 
the form of loans, purchases, or other oper- 
ations, to peanut producers by using funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation or under 
the authority of any law. 

Page 61, beginning line 18 through line 10 
on page 63, strike 2002“ all six places it ap- 
pears and insert 2001. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. SHAYS] and a Member opposed will 
each be recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to share the time allocated to me with 
respect to managing the debate on this 
amendment with the ranking minority 
Member, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. DE LA GARZA], and that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Ewa], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Risk 
Management and Specialty Crops, be 
responsible for controlling our respec- 
tive time limitations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
yield 10 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. LOWEy], and that 
she be allowed to manage that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I would first like to thank the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
for honoring his word and allowing 
these amendments to this very impor- 
tant agricultural bill, particularly al- 
lowing this amendment. 

I do not know what its fate will be. I 
may have an idea. I do not know, but 
the gentleman has kept his word. He 
has been a gentleman throughout the 
process, as have all the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I thank 
them for that. I also thank the Com- 
mittee on Rules for making this 
amendment in order. 

Quite simply, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment eliminates a Depression 
era program started in the 1930’s, the 
quota program for peanuts, a program 
that basically establishes a price in the 
United States that is double the world 
price, a program that basically says 
that if you own a quota, you are al- 
lowed to farm peanuts and only if you 
own the quota. 

Approximately two-thirds of those 
who own quotas do not farm peanuts 
anymore. It is farmed by people who 
pay rent to have these quotas. We are 
looking to eliminate this program. I 
cannot think of a program that needs 
to be eliminated more than this. I can- 
not think of a program more compat- 
ible with elimination to a Republican 
frame of mind than that which elimi- 
nates a quota program for farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we are offering the 
Shay-Lowey-Castle-Jacobs-Neumann- 
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Torres amendment to phase out a pro- 
gram that epitomizes wasteful ineffi- 
cient government spending. The peanut 
program supports peanut quota holders 
at the expense of 250 million American 
consumers and taxpayers. This out- 
dated program is based on a system 
reminiscent of feudal society. 

Quotas to sell peanuts are handed 
down from generation to generation, 
and two-thirds of the quota owners do 
not even grow peanuts themselves. In 
fact, it is amazing to me that in the 
United States of America, because of 
this antiquated system, farmers are ac- 
tually told and it is made clear to them 
that they cannot grow and sell their 
peanuts domestically. They can grow 
the peanuts if they do not have a 
quota, but then they have to sell them 
abroad. 

The GAO has estimated that this pro- 
gram passes on $500 million per year in 
higher peanut prices to consumers, and 
the program costs the Federal Govern- 
ment $120 million every year in admin- 
istrative costs. What does that mean to 
the average American family? 

As a mother who made peanut butter 
and jelly sandwiches for her three chil- 
dren for many, many years, I find it 
unacceptable that it forces American 
families to pay an average of 33 cents 
more for this jar of peanut butter. In 
other words, when you go into a store 
and you are making a lot of peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches, you are 
paying 33 cents more. And that is not 
peanuts. 

Eliminating this program will lower 
the price of peanuts and put dollars 
and cents back in the pockets of Amer- 
ican families. A Public Voice study 
which tracked the price of peanuts set 
by the Government and the retail price 
of peanuts showed that, as the Govern- 
ment price goes up, so does the retail 
price. And as the Government price 
goes down, the retail price follows suit. 
Lowering the price of peanuts is also 
good for American jobs. I want to made 
it clear to my colleagues that lowering 
the price of peanuts is good for Amer- 
ican jobs because the price of peanuts 
in the United States is so high, peanut 
butter and candy bar manufacturers 
are leaving the United States to open 
up plants in Canada and Mexico. The 
peanuts can be purchased there at the 
world market price, half the U.S. price, 
and the finished product could then be 
brought into the United States and 
sold here. 

We must, in my judgment, lower the 
artificially high price of domestic pea- 
nuts to save these manufacturing jobs. 
If you have ever had a Snicker, look at 
the back of that Snicker. It says made 
in Canada. 

That is why the list of groups sup- 
porting elimination of the program is 
long and diverse: from the Heritage 
Foundation to Public Voice, from the 
National Taxpayers Union, Citizens for 
& Sound Economy to the Consumer 
Federation of America. 
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My colleagues who support the status 
quo in the peanut program will say 
that the bill we are debating today al- 
ready contains real reform of the pea- 
nut program. In my judgment, that is 
just simply not true. The cosmetic re- 
forms that were included in this bill do 
not address our concerns with this pro- 
gram and could very well result in even 
higher consumer prices by forcing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to further re- 
strict domestic production of peanuts. 

Our amendment addresses the real 
problems with the peanut program. 
Clearly, when the Congress is cutting 
mass transit subsidies, the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, school 
lunches, Medicare, we cannot ignore 
programs that really do not work. 

I urge my colleagues to stand up for 
American consumers, support this 
amendment. It is good policy and it is 
true reform. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from North Carolina, 
[Mrs. CLAYTON]. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we just need to say no to the 
Shays-Lowey amendment, not because 
we do not need reform or not that we 
do not need change to make our pro- 
gram far more competitive in the glob- 
al economy, but this amendment does 
not do that. 

Let me tell my colleagues, small 
farmers and minority farmers in my 
State are going out of business. Why? 
Because of the high cost of production, 
for the technology that is required, the 
large amendment of land that is re- 
quired. In the peanut factory, produc- 
tion of peanuts, growing, you can have 
small amounts of land. You do not need 
a large investment. 

If we wanted to ratchet down and 
make sure that we have just a few pea- 
nut producers, then support the Shays- 
Lowey amendment. If we want to pro- 
tect small farmers, protect minority 
farmers, then we want to give an op- 
portunity of a safety net. Only when 
they need it will we provide that oppor- 
tunity. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
the Shays-Lowey amendment. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Let me say first that the subcommit- 
tee dealing with specialty crops, we 
went out into the country and we held 
hearings on our efforts to reform pea- 
nuts and sugar and other specialty 
crops. We visited with producers, peo- 
ple like all of us visualize on the farms 
of America, good people, hard-working 
people, honest people who depend on 
the peanut production of this Nation to 
make a living. What we do here today 
with the peanut program does not af- 
fect big business, corporate America. It 
affects real people in America who 
farm and grow peanuts for all of us to 
consume. 
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What did we come up with? Well, 
what we came up with is a program 
that eliminates a lot of Government. 
The old program had gotten out of 
whack. There was an escalator that 
went up that never came down. That is 
gone. We eliminated restrictions on 
quota, sale, and lease and transfer. And 
we eliminated undermarketings. We 
went ahead and we said, we have to ad- 
dress costs. We eliminated the quota 
minimums. We increased marketing as- 
sessment so that this program will be 
no cost to the taxpayer. 

So when we talk about other social 
programs, I do not know how that af- 
fects peanuts, because we are not going 
to cost this Government anything. 
What we are going to try and do is 
keep the small farmer, the farmers of 
America across the South in the pea- 
nut business, whether it is from Texas 
to Georgia, wherever it is. We are try- 
ing to make our peanut program more 
market oriented and yet preserve, as 
the gentlewoman said, a safety net, 
protect the American peanut program 
from programs that are subsidized 
around the world and would like to 
have access to our markets to destroy 
our peanut program. 

We are going to live with the GATT, 
and we are going to let more peanuts 
into America’s market. It will be good 
for the Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 seconds. 

First off, the minorities only hold 13 
percent of all the quotas but only 3 per- 
cent of the production. And two-thirds 
of the people who own the quotas do 
not even farm the land. They live in 
New York, London. They just get a 
payment called a quota. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 142 minutes to 
the gentlemen from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
the fact that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SHAYS] and I and other 
folks that are from the North are sup- 
porting this amendment. Global warm- 
ing is really going to have to take off 
before we see too much peanuts in 
Delaware or Connecticut or New Hamp- 
shire or New York. But I also find it 
difficult, as a newcomer here, to be- 
lieve that in this day and age we have 
quotas in effect in this country that 
are so strict that we set the price at 
more than double in the United States 
than it is anywhere else in the world. 

I would say that, although this 1930’s 
system was intended to help American 
farmers, the peanut program in fact is 
having the opposite effect on small 
peanut farmers. As my colleagues may 
know, the current quota system forces, 
as the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Mr. SHAYS said, 68 percent of these 
farmers to expend a tremendous 
amount of their operating capital to 
rent these quotas. In addition, the cost 
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of the seeds which are also set, bought 
artificially, that inflates the quota 
price as well. 

These farmers tend to be small opera- 
tors who are unable to purchase the 
land as a result of the economic con- 
straints on the system. Essentially, the 
Federal Government has mandated a 
sharecropping system that insulates 
the quota owners from any market 
fluctuations. This is not what the 104th 
Congress is all about. This is a bill 
that—or an amendment that everybody 
should support if they believe in any- 
thing anywhere close to the free-mar- 
ket system. 

In closing, I hope that Members will 
support this amendment which will end 
the quota system benefiting the small 
farmer. His costs will be reduced and, 
most of all, American consumers will 
benefit from reduced cost of product. 
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Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Flor- 
ida [Mrs. THURMAN], a most eloquent 
speaker for rural programs in agri- 
culture. 

Mrs. THURMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Shays amendment does not save con- 
sumers any money. Who then benefits 
from this amendment? Not consumers. 
Do not expect the cost of that jar of 
peanut butter or that candy bar to de- 
crease any time soon. Retail peanut 
butter prices have increased three 
times faster than the farm price of pea- 
nuts over the past 15 years. Yet U.S. re- 
tail prices of peanut products are lower 
or competitive with other developed 
countries. One can see that from this 
chart. 

Let us take a simple question, and I 
ask this question: If the price paid to 
farmers is reduced, would the savings 
be passed on to the consumers? I never 
got an answer to that question. They 
certainly did not tell me that they 
would be. 

Take a look at these charts. Does 
anybody really expect that the price of 
a candy bar will go down if we end this 
program? Peanuts comprise a small 
portion of the cost of this candy bar. 
Eliminating the program will not af- 
fect the price paid by consumers; only 
the manufacturers will benefit. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, before I 
yield to my colleague, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

I would like to respond to my col- 
league from Florida. In addition to 
candy bars, we are talking about pea- 
nut butter, we are talking about salted 
peanuts, we are talking about the kind 
of peanuts that are distributed on air- 
planes. And, in fact, there was a study. 
The Public Voice for Food and Health 
Policy study of peanut processors be- 
tween 1989 and 1993 showed clearly that 
as the Government set the price, pea- 
nuts went up, the retail price went up. 
As the Government set it, the price 
went down, the retail price went down. 
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So I think it is important to note 
that if the peanut industry is very 
competitive and, in fact, if their costs 
go down, it does affect, according to 
these studies, the price of the actual 
jar of peanut butter and the Snicker 


bar. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ja- 


COBS]. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, we 
heard a moment ago one of our col- 
leagues say that the purpose of the bill 
is to keep small farmers in the peanut 
business. Let us be more accurate. It is 
to keep some small farmers in the pea- 
nut business. 

If Fidel Castro issued an edict that 
certain Cubans could not grow peanuts 
for human consumption, then that 
would be that much more grist on the 
mil of my good friend and colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] for his leg- 
islation. He would call that a dictator- 
ship. But that is exactly what the U.S. 
Government does. I can grow the best 
peanuts on earth, I can invent an en- 
tirely new approach to peanuts. That 
would not make any difference. I could 
not sell them on the market unless I 
had pron from my large sibling 
in Was 

That is doen this really comes down 
to. When it comes to peanuts in this 
country, it is a government of the pea- 
nut cartel, by the peanut cartel and 
against the people, and it ought not be 
tolerated in a free society. 

I urge support of this amendment. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. EVERETT]. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said about this program by its 
opponents and the national media. 
Very little, almost nothing, I might 
add, has been based on facts. Program 
opponents motivated primarily by big 
candy manufacturers and peanut but- 
ter manufacturers would lead us to be- 
lieve that a candy bar or a jar of pea- 
nut butter would cost less if the peanut 
program was eliminated. 

What they do not tell us is that 
American consumers pay less for pea- 
nut products than they do in Canada, 
14-percent less for peanuts, 10-percent 
less for peanut butter and 16-percent 
less for peanut candy. 

In fact, not one of these liberal con- 
sumer groups, but the GAO, the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office, testified 
before Congress that consumers were 
unlikely to benefit from any reduction 
made to the peanut program. And, in 
fact, the gentlewoman’s claim that the 
program adds 33 cents of cost to the 
consumer is factually inaccurate; it is 
untrue. Reforms, the reforms and 
modifications made in the peanut pro- 
gram, should satisfy even the peanut 
manufacturers except for their need to 
add to their bottom line. This is cor- 
porate greed, pure and simple. 

The program has been reformed. 
Some of those reforms: Loan rates have 
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been reduced by 10 percent from 678 to 
610 a ton. We have program reforms 
such as operating at no cost to the 
Government. The price escalator has 
been eliminated. The quota floor has 


been eliminated. Undermarketings has 


been eliminated. And if any colleague, 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
SHAYS] and these others had read the 
bill, quota eligibility standards have 
been tightened to include only true 
producers, not the folks living in other 
countries and so forth. Only true pro- 
ducers would be eligible for quotas. It 
also has $434 million in deficit reduc- 
tion over 7 years. 

Iurge a no vote on this mean-spirited 
amendment. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BISHOP], another friend of the pea- 
nut program. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose this phaseout amendment and 
support the reformed peanut program 
contained in the bill which is known 
as cost- and market-oriented, for the 
rest of the world grows an inedible, 
poor-quality peanut that is primarily 
crushed for oil. 

The American farmer, who only 
grows 10 percent of the world’s supply 
of peanuts, is the leading exporter of 
edible peanuts in the world. The United 
States grows a premium edible peanut 
known for its flavor, safety, and its 
quality. To reduce the peanut loan rate 
to a world market price is to ask 
United States farmers to match heav- 
ily subsidized Chinese peanut prices 
that have no relationship to the actual 
cost of production of peanuts in China. 

Consumers should also be warned 
that 50 percent of all imported Argen- 
tine peanuts examined by FDA fail 
United States health standards and 100 
percent of recent Chinese peanuts ex- 
amined by FDA have failed United 
States health standards. 

It is clear this amendment is not 
going to help anyone. It is going to 
hurt the peanut farmer in America, 
and it is going to hurt the American 
consumer. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment. 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. CASTLE]. 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate all the hard work of Chairman 
PAT ROBERTS and my colleagues in this 
area. We all agree on the need to re- 
form Federal farming programs, and 
this bil does make significant im- 
provements in many farm programs. 
Unfortunately, while some changes are 
made in the peanut program, it will 
continue to cost the consumer by pric- 
ing that commodity at artificially high 
levels. 

I strongly support this amendment 
because the peanut program is a 1930's 
program that benefits a small group of 
growers while penalizing the American 
consumer of the 1990's. 
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At a time when we are moving to- 
ward market solutions, as this farm 
bil rightly attempts to do, why on 
earth are we continuing the antiquated 
status quo for growing peanuts? 

Mr. Chairman, you'd have to believe 
in Peter Pan to believe that this pro- 
gram works well and helps consumers 
and small farmers. 

As a result of this peanut subsidy, 
the hard-working American consumer 
pays up to $500 million more per year 
in higher food prices for peanuts and 
peanut butter. 

And the peanut program is not just 
unfair to the American consumer. It is 
unfair to many farmers. Believe it or 
not, two-thirds of those who own pea- 
nut growing licenses are not even farm- 
ers. If any farmer wants to grow pea- 
nuts for domestic sale—he can not be- 
cause there are a limited number of 
quotas that are owned in many cases 
by wealthy nonfarmers. We need to ask 
ourselves why we are allowing a Gov- 
ernment program to protect this spe- 
cial group from fair competition? The 
peanut subsidy is a bonanza to a select 
few, who certainly are not America's 
hardworking family farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts are clear: 
This subsidy is completely outdated 
and has outlived its purpose. If you 
want to help working families, Amer- 
ican consumers, and small farmers, 
vote for the Shays-Lowey-Castle-Ja- 
cobs-Neumann-Torres amendment. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, 
again this is a no-net-cost program. 
The arguments that are being made on 
behalf of the consumer cannot be justi- 
fied by any arithmetic that anybody 
can put forward. This one pound of pea- 
nut butter, the farmers' price is 48 
cents, the manufacturer price is $1.87. I 
do not see how anyone can get 33 addi- 
tional cents in this little bottle of pea- 
nut butter at the farmers' expense. 

The bottom line is this, and the sur- 
vey done in my district—and I happen 
to represent both quota and nonquota 
growers; I have got both sides. All of 
them agree that the program as re- 
formed under the committee bill is 
definitely a step in the right direction 
that we need to go. They object to the 
610 price support cut, cutting 10 per- 
cent of the gross income. Ask anyone 
watching or listening or in this audi- 
ence right now if his pay was cut 10 
percent, how would he feel? 

That is the argument before us 
today, an additional 10 percent on top 
of another 10 percent will be very dis- 
ruptive to a very important industry to 
this country. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1% 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to urge my fellow Members to 
support the House Committee on Agri- 
culture peanut program. 
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The reforms within this bill are ex- 
tensive. The peanut program will be- 
come a no net cost to the taxpayer, a 
$434 million saving. Specifically, the 
support price has been cut 10 percent, 
reducing the farmers’ income by 20 per- 
cent, or $200 million annually. Even 
after these and other reforms, urban 
lawmakers want to further reduce the 
price or completely do away with the 
program. 

My fellow Members, further reduc- 
tions to the price support level or 
elimination of the program altogether 
will cause the economic ruin of Ameri- 
ca’s 15,000 peanut farm families and the 
thousands of rural communities they 
support. Furthermore, American con- 
sumers will not benefit from lower 
prices if the program is eliminated. In 
fact, American consumers already 
enjoy the lowest peanut prices in the 
world. 

Vote for reform. Vote no“ on the 
Shays-Lowey amendment. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge à no vote on the reform programs 
in the bill. 

The peanut program contained in this bill re- 
forms the program as we now know it so that 
it Keeps generating thousands of jobs in Amer- 
ica and providing a quality, steady supply of 
peanuts at no cost to the American taxpayer. 

| am all for rooting programs out of Govern- 
ment that are ineffective and costly. 

However, the peanut program proposed in 
this bill will not cost the American taxpayer S1 
and will continue to put 15,000 Americans to 
work. That does not sound like an inefficient 
or expensive program to me. 

Let me tell you about the peanut farmers | 
represent in New Mexico. They work hard ev- 
eryday to produce a high-quality, nutritious 
crop. Their hard work produces one-third of 
the total revenue in their county. 

Last year, these peanut farmers were asked 
to make some changes in the program be- 
cause we are all concerned about deficit re- 
duction. The peanut growers made those 
changes because they are concerned about 
the future of this country too. 

As an advocate of free trade let me tell you 
what this amendment means. This amend- 
ment means we are putting our own farmers 
at a disadvantage. 

By voting for this amendment you are say- 
ing that peanut farmers in Argentina and 
China are more important to you than our 
American farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would kill a 
program that is cost-neutral to our country's 
economy. Vote "no" on this amendment. 

AMENDMENT TO PEANUT PROGRAM WILL COST 

THOUSANDS OF JOBS 

An amendment proposing even deeper 
cuts in the peanut program than al- 
ready contained in the Freedom to 
Farm bill (H.R. 2854) could cost tens of 
thousands of Americans their jobs and 
put most peanut farmers out of busi- 
ness. 
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PRICE CUT AND PRODUCTION REFORMS ALREADY 
WILL COST 5,656 JOBS 

The 10-percent price cut and elimi- 
nation of a legislated minimum pro- 
duction floor in the Freedom to Farm 
bill already may cause 5,656 working 
Americans to lose their jobs, according 
to an Auburn University study. Most of 
these will be non-farm jobs. Total eco- 
nomic impact of just these two provi- 
sions alone will be $492 million. 

AMENDMENT PROPOSES FURTHER PRICE CUTS 

An amendment will cut the American 
farmer's domestic price even more—by 
54 percent! This proposed price reduc- 
tion will not reduce Government spend- 
ing since the peanut program already 
is guaranteed to be a no-cost program 
under the Freedom to Farm bill. 

FURTHER CUTS WOULD PUT MOST PEANUT 

FARMERS OUT OF BUSINESS 

Farm credit studies show that 66 per- 
cent of American peanut farmers will 
be denied financing if the support price 
is even cut 20 percent. 

PEANUT FARMERS ARE SMALL, FAMILY 
FARMERS 

The 16,194 American farms which 
»zow peanuts are small, family farms 
averaging only 98 acres of peanut pro- 
duction, according to the U.S. Census 
of Agriculture. 

MOST PEANUT PRODUCING AREAS ALREADY 

HAVE A 20-PERCENT POVERTY LEVEL 

Seventy-seven percent of the coun- 
ties in the heart of the peanut-produc- 
ing region of America already have a 
20-percent poverty rate or higher. 

ELIMINATING PEANUT PROGRAM COULD 
INCREASE GOVERNMENT SPENDING 

Eliminating the peanut program 
could actually increase Government 
spending by eliminating the $83 million 
in budgetary reduction assessments 
contained in the Freedom to Farm bill. 
Eliminating the program also could 
cause a $190 million forfeiture and 
crushing of all peanut inventories in 
area marketing pools. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEJEDA]. 

Mr. TEJEDA. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Speaker, this amendment would gut 
the peanut program in 7 years, sacrific- 
ing along with it the livelihoods of the 
hardworking farmers in my district 
and the businesses that serve them. 
Whole communities and an American 
way of life are at stake. 

Across this country, more than 15,000 
farmers participate in this program. 
Who are they? These farms are family- 
run, covering an average 98 acres. 

Some attack this program for having 
absentee landlords, but more peanut 
farms are owner-operated than wheat, 
soybeans, or cotton. 

Critics also attack the peanut pro- 
gram for being closed. As this chart 
shows, however, the number of new 
farms in the program is increasing. 

In any event, the bill itself takes 
steps to expand program participation, 
so this is no reason to destroy a suc- 
cessful farm program. 
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I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this amendment for the sake of the 
family farmer and for sustained quality 
production. 
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Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman I yield 
1% minutes to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NEUMANN]. 

Mr. NEUMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
America is a country of extremely good 
people whose compassion leads them to 
do good and effective things. They 
know something is wrong in America 
right now. The Government is doing 
what no American family can do, 
spending more money than it has in its 
checkbook every month. Today we are 
considering the farm bill, and I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ROBERTS] and the committee, on 
getting the farm bill to the floor today. 

This amendment to end peanut sub- 
sidies gives us the opportunity to put 
one more piece in making America 
great again into place. The peanut sub- 
sidies are little more than corporate 
welfare. They cost taxpayers $120 mil- 
lion a year, and then they cost the con- 
sumer $500 million à year in higher 
prices at the store. In this amendment, 
we have the opportunity today to end 
one more form of corporate welfare. I 
urge support of this amendment. To- 
gether, we wil make America great 


again. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
BROWDER]. 

Mr. BROWDER. Mr. Chairman, a cen- 
tury ago Sherman marched through 
and destroyed the South. I express my 
opposition to the Shays-Sherman 
amendment, and urge defeat of this. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, whom we call “Peanut” SISISKY. 

Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Shays amendment. I rep- 
resent a rural district in southern Vir- 
ginia that depends very heavily on the 
peanut business. This amendment is a 
big loser for districts like mine, so it is 
no surprise that I am against it. But 
how about the rest of you? It is hard to 
see what good this amendment would 
actually do for anybody. It simply does 
not live up to its billing. After all, 
what is the point of this? Is it to re- 
duce the deficit? No. The committee 
reforms already make it a no-cost pro- 


Is it to lower consumer prices? No. 
The money saved from paying farmers 
less for their peanuts will not be passed 
on to the consumers, according to 
economists at many universities. I 
could give you that criteria. 

Critics of the peanut program have 
proposed some changes over the years, 
and many of them are included in the 
committee bill. The bill already cuts 
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the support price by 10 percent, with no 
increases allowed to keep up with 
costs. 

The quota system is reformed and the entire 
program is simplified. 

This is not exactly the peanut farmers’ wish 
list. But eliminating the program altogether 
would be so much worse. Farmers would lose 
their credit. Most small peanut farmers would 
be put out of business. Thousands more 
Americans would lose their jobs. 

There’s no reason why any of this has to 
happen. | really don’t see what this amend- 
ment would accomplish, other than running a 
lot of small family farmers out of business. | 
think the small farmers in my district—and 
across this country—deserve better than that. 

| urge Members to reject the Shays amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us do what is 
right. I do not know about these cor- 
porate fellows, but I have small farm- 
ers that come to see me. Those are the 
ones we need to protect. 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
JON Fox. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Shays- 
Lowey amendment. Under this amend- 
ment consumers would pay $500 per 
year in higher food prices because of 
the peanut program, according to GAO. 
We can change all that with the Shays 
amendment. Peanut growers are now 
being hurt because higher prices for 
peanuts are a leading cause in the re- 
cent turndown in demand for peanut 
products. 

The environment, as well, is being 
hurt because the land on which peanuts 
are being grown is overworked. 

There is broad support for repealing 
the quota and price support for pea- 
nuts. Small farmers, consumer groups, 
free trade organizations, labor unions, 
and businesses all support ending this 
kind of program, which has been 
termed corporate welfare. I support the 
Citizens Against Government Waste, 
who have come out against this pro- 


gram. 

I believe the Shays-Lowey amend- 
ment is a step in the right direction for 
the country, for consumers, and for 
business. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma, Mr. FRANK LUCAS. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that is the pending busi- 
ness before the House should be enti- 
tled, *the how many rural economies 
can we wreck amendment of 1996." 
Simply put, the Shays, Lowey amend- 
ment will devastate rural economies 
throughout the South. 

The opponents of the peanut program 
wanted a no-cost program. The peanut 
provisions of H.R. 2854 create a no-cost 
program that represents a $434 million 
savings to the Government. 

The opponents of the program want- 
ed a significant cut in the support 
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price. This bill has a significant cut in 
the support price and will reduce farm- 
er income by more than 20 percent or 
roughly $200 million. 

The opponents wanted reform of the 
quota system. This bill reforms the 
quota system. 

Further reductions in the price sup- 
port level or elimination of the pro- 
gram altogether will cause the eco- 
nomic ruin of thousands of farm fami- 
lies, rural banking systems, and the 
country towns they support. 

We have truly reformed the program. But for 
some people, | guess that’s not good enough. 
It seems the sponsors of this amendment 
want to exact as much pain out of rural Amer- 
ica as possible. | would urge my colleagues to 
join me in voting against the amendment. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SCOTT] a 
supporter of the peanut program. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, because 
the program in the bill is revenue neu- 
tral, and the amendment will hurt 
farmers and not benefit consumers. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. PETE PETERSON. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I strongly oppose this 
amendment. This morning I brought 
this little bag of peanuts in the carry- 
out here in the Congress. It cost 50 
cents. My farmers will receive 4 cents, 
four pennies, out of that 50 cents. That 
farmer took all the risk. That farmer 
took every bit of the risk: from pes- 
ticides, whether or not he had the rain- 
fall, whether or not the land was up 
and running; the whole risk. The man- 
ufacturer got all of the money. 

That is what we are doing here. We 
are not taking care of the farmers, Mr. 
Chairman. The small farmers of Amer- 
ica are suffering because of the actions 
we are taking on this farm bill. The 
peanut program is not hurting Amer- 
ican consumers. In fact, if Members 
will look through here, they will see 
quality peanuts. If we pass this, we will 
see Chinese and Argentine peanuts, 
which are not going to be nearly the 
quality of what we are talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge Members to 
vote no“ on this very, very bad 
amendment. 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard a number 
of times on the floor this afternoon 
that the peanut program is conducted 
at no net cost to the taxpayer. That is 
true only if you use the term “tax” in 
its narrowest sense. This is not a tax 
that we pay on April 15 with our form 
1040, but it is a tax, nonetheless. It is a 
tax of hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year on American consumers, and they 
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pay it every time they buy a jar of pea- 
nut butter. It is à tax of 40 cents on 
each jar of peanut butter. It is a regres- 
sive tax, because the people who are 
poor, who are scraping by to make ends 
meet, need a nutritious food like pea- 
nut butter, and they pay a dispropor- 
tionate share of their income. 

Mr. Chairman, who benefits from this 
tax? A very small number of farmers. 
Less than 22 percent of the peanut 
farmers get more than 80 percent of the 
benefits of this tax. It is costing us jobs 
in this country, because it is forcing 
the producers of peanut products out of 
this country. It is a bad deal for Amer- 
ica and it is a bad tax for America. I 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1⁄4 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, Mr. BILL EMERSON. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished subcommittee 
chairman by yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in opposi- 
tion to the Shays-Lowey amendment 
and in support of the peanut program 
as reported from the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. The plan passed by Agriculture 
Committee represents reform while 
maintaining the marketing structure 
that has been one of the most effective 
and cost-efficient components of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Contrary to what some would like us 
to believe about this program, peanuts 
are not closed to new production and 
do not hinder free trade. In many pea- 
nut producing areas, this program is 
what separates farmers now putting 
groceries on the table from financial 
ruin. I urge my colleagues not to aban- 
don the rural towns and communities 
whose livelihood is dependent upon 
peanut production and vote against 
this amendment. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self my remaining time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ROSE] is rec- 
ognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
in this body for 24 years. I have heard 
a lot of stories, but the story today 
that if you do away with the peanut 
program you are going to save the 
American consumer some money is 
just about as big a pile of bunk as I 
have ever heard. I want to ask my 
friend, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. SHaAys], if he will engage me in 
a colloquy. I would appreciate it. 

We held the GAO hearings on the 
GAO report that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SCHUMER] asked for, 
sugar and peanuts. The General Ac- 
counting Office corrected some of the 
things they said in that document that 
the gentleman is thumbing through 
right now. They said that the con- 
sumer that they spoke of in that report 
was the first purchaser of the peanut, 
not the people who eat them. I said, did 
you ask the big peanut manufacturers, 
“Are you going to pass these savings 
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on to the housewife if you get a cut in 
support price?" They said yes, we 
asked them; and they said no, we would 
not do that. 

I have made offer after offer to the 
peanut manufacturers: “If you will 
pass on to the housewife the savings, 
we will cut the price support.’’ They 
have never agreed to it. What are you 
all smoking, telling your colleagues in 
this House that these savings are going 
to be passed on to the housewife? It is 
not going to happen. 

Mr. SHAYS. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Chairman, in response to his 
question, I am not smoking anything. 
But to respond to your question, the 
GAO report makes it very clear that 
the farmers are being paid double the 
world price. They are being paid over 
$600 per ton, whereas the world price is 
closer to $350. 

Mr. ROSE. I thank the gentleman for 
his answer. Reclaiming my time, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman, who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee, is correct. 
We have reformed this program. Great 
strides have been made. Why would the 
gentleman continue an assessment on 
the peanut grower at $610 a ton, while 
you phase the price support down to 
$310 a ton, except for a punitive streak 
in your legislation? Why would you do 
that? 

Mr. SHAYS. If the gentleman will 
yield, we do it for a number of reasons. 
First off, the peanut farmers make a 
killing in this program at the expense 
of the consumer. If they do not want to 
be part of the program and make that 
payment, there is nothing that re- 
quires them to do it. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his answer. This is 
candy day, boys and girls. This is about 
nothing but Hershey’s. The reports 
from the stock market say that if 
these amendments pass, get out there 
and buy yourself some Hershey’s stock. 
Sugar and peanuts spell candy. This 
amendment is for the candy manufac- 
turers of America. It guts the little 
peanut farmer. 

The program is not broke, it does not 
need fixing, it does not cost anything. 
Stick with the subcommittee. Vote 
“no” on this amendment. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would re- 
mind the gallery that they are here as 
guests of the House, and any mani- 
festation of approval or disapproval of 
the proceedings is in violation of the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to our distinguished col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land, Mrs. CONNIE MORELLA. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Shays-Lowey amend- 
ment to phase out the Peanut Program 
in 7 years. 

Peanuts cannot be sold for fresh use 
in this country unless they are grown 
on land that has a quota for peanut 
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production. The system prevents new 
farmers from growing peanuts. Only so 
many U.S. producers are permitted to 
produce peanuts for the U.S. market. 
Their production is limited to esti- 
mated domestic demand, or just below, 
to guarantee them a congressionally 
set support price. 

Like most Americans, I knew little 
about the Peanut Program before I 
came to Congress. In 1990, two of my 
constituents came to me asking for 
changes in the Peanut Program. Ed 
and Ann Zinke operate a small busi- 
ness in my district called Ann’s House 
of Nuts. When Ed decided that he want- 
ed to grow peanuts, he was told that he 
could not. When Ed looked into the 
Peanut Program, he could not believe 
that the United States operated such 
an antiquated system and that he 
could be arrested for attempting to 
grow peanuts in Maryland. 

The vast majority of production oc- 
curs in the southeastern United States. 
When weather conditions are adverse 
in this region, a shortfall occurs in pea- 
nut production—1991 was a bad crop 
year for peanuts. There was a drought 
in the Southeast, and prices for shelled 
peanuts more than doubled on the 
wholesale level. Peanut butter, a staple 
of the American school lunch menu, all 
but disappeared when peanut prices 
rose. 

Mr. Chairman, the existing quota and 
price support program for peanuts is 
anticonsumer, anticompetitive, and in- 
efficient. It needs to be changed. I urge 
my colleagues to support the Shays- 
Lowey amendment. 
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Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. CHAMBLISS]. 

Mr. CHAMBLISS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in opposition to the Shays- 
Lowey amendment. For over a year 
now, we have been working very hard 
and very closely with the different seg- 
ments of the peanut industry. We have 
crafted reforms that transfer the pea- 
nut industry into the 21st century and 
prepare our farmers to compete in a 
global market, save American jobs, and 
do not destroy an industry. 

That is the simple message that I 
bring to the well today. Do we want to 
reform the peanut industry in America 
or do we want to destroy it? That is 
where we are with this amendment. 
The reforms we made over the last 
year, the byproduct of tough negotia- 
tions and real compromise, in good 
faith we have tried to satisfy the crit- 
ics. 

I want to take a minute to satisfy 
some of those critics today. They have 
gotten up here and have complained 
about out-of-state quota holders own- 
ing peanuts. We have done away with 
that in our reform bill. You have com- 
plained about the cost of the peanut 
program to the taxpayer. We have done 
away with that in our program. 
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My colleagues have talked about ar- 
tificial costs to the housewife. As the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ROSE] has just said, we had testimony 
under oath by Ben Smith, who is a vice 
president, a man that I respect, of 
Tom's Peanut Industry in Columbus, 
GA. In Albany, GA, on April 25, Mr. 
Smith under direct examination said, if 
you lower the cost of the peanuts to 
the farmer, it will not lower the cost of 
the product to the housewife. 

That Snickers bar that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Lowey] 
held up à while ago has less than 2 
cents [Mrs. LOWEY] held up a while ago 
has less than 2 cents' worth of peanuts 
in it, albeit Chinese peanuts, I might 
add. If you gave them the peanuts, 
would they lower the cost of that 
Snickers bar? Absolutely not. That jar 
of peanut butter that we have has less 
than 48 cents' worth of peanuts in it to 
the farmer. If we gave them the pea- 
nuts, would they lower the cost of 
that? I tell my colleagues, Mr. Smith 
says no, they would not. 

Now, that is not GAO. That is not 
GEE. That is the guy that sells the 
peanut butter, the guy that sells the 
crackers in the store. If my colleagues 
want a reform program, this is it. If 
they want to destroy an industry, vote 
*yes." I urge a "no" vote on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. LowEY] has 3!4 
minutes remaining, the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SHAYS] has 1% 
minutes remaining, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. EWING] has % minute 
remaining, and the right to close. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time, and I rise against the amend- 
ment. 

| rise in strong opposition to the Shays 
amendment. This amendment wreaks havoc 
on rural communities across America that al- 
ready will suffer substantial income and jobs 
losses because of the painful reforms in H.R. 
2854, the Agricultural Market Transition Act. 

The reforms already required by the Repub- 
lican farm bill will result in 5,600 jobs being 
lost in peanut production regions and total 
economic losses of almost $500 million. With 
the reforms already required in the Republican 
farm bill almost half of all U.S. peanut farmers 
will face credit eligibility problems in their com- 
munities. Mr. Chairman, the reforms are al- 
ready too painful to peanut farming commu- 
nities. 

The Shays amendment will double the pain 
and suffering that will already be reeling from 
the cuts in H.R. 2854. This is an unconscion- 
able amendment when one considers that 
more than 75 percent of peanut farming com- 
munities have poverty rates that exceed 20 
percent. 

The meanness of the Shays amendment is 
further exacerbated by the fact that this farm 
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bill fails to provide rural development funds to 
help rural communities, like these peanut 
farming communities, meet the painful transi- 
tion being forced by the Agricultural Market 
Transition Act. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I just want to reiterate a few points 
on why I support this amendment. Not 
just because it is a feudal system that 
has been in place for years, not to help 
the small farmers but to help the 
wealthy farmers. It is documented 
today that two-thirds of the quota 
holders do not even farm. If we are 
really interested in protecting the 
small farmer, this is not it. Two-thirds 
of the quota holders do not even live on 
a farm. 

This is a competitive industry. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a competitive indus- 
try, and in my judgment, if we are 
talking about saving jobs and keeping 
people on the farm, let us remember 
these Snickers bars that are produced 
in Canada. The world price is $350 a 
ton, and we have artificially kept this 
up to above $600 a ton. The industry is 
moving, moving to Canada and moving 
to Mexico. 

So it seems to me, and I have con- 
fidence in our farmers, confidence in 
our country. If we really want to keep 
the farmers here, then we should allow 
them to be competitors. The non-quota 
holders should be given the oppor- 
tunity to be competitive as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment, which 
gradually reduces the subsidy so we 
can continue to be competitive in the 
world economy. 

SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to my colleagues 
that this is not a complicated issue. It 
is pretty basic stuff. We have a quota 
system that is really a relic of the De- 
pression era. It is a system in which if 
you want to grow peanuts and you do 
not have a quota, you cannot do it and 
sell it in the Connecticut market. It is 
a system that, if you actually had your 
own store and you wanted to grow pea- 
nuts and sell it in your own store, just 
like some illegal drug, you would not 
be allowed to do that. You would be ar- 
rested, you would be breaking the law. 

This is a system that I believe most 
Republicans would find repugnant if it 
did not have the name farmer attached 
to it. This is a system where two-thirds 
of the people who have the quota do 
not even farm. This is a system that is 
costing the consumers of this country 
up to $500 million a year. This is a sys- 
tem that we should no longer have. 

Japan would love to emulate a sys- 
tem like this. I think they kind of do it 
for rice and we think it is an outrage. 
We have a system where if you have a 
quota you can sell, if you do not have 
& quota, in this country, an American 
farmer cannot produce and sell. This 
system needs to be repealed, and we do 
it over 7 years. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. LowEY] has 
three-quarters of a minute remaining, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
EWING] has 1/4 minutes remaining and 
the right to close. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

We have heard a lot of rhetoric 
today. We have heard some things that 
are confusing and some things that are 
not true, like the gentlewoman from 
Maryland who said they could not grow 
peanuts. But we change that in this 
bill. They can now get quota, they can 
now have the right to grow peanuts. 

Mr. Chairman, this is real reform of 
the peanut program. But we did not 
decimate it, we did not rip it apart. We 
saved it for the peanut farmers of 
America, not for the big candy manu- 
facturers who are not going to pass 
that on. 

This program works, and the reforms 
in this program are real: Less govern- 
ment, no cost to the taxpayer, yet a 
safety net for the producers of America 
and, yes, much more market-oriented. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried to de- 
vise a program that will preserve an in- 
dustry, will preserve jobs for American 
farmers and manufacturers, yes, but 
without destroying something that is 
good in our society. Vote no on this 
bad amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. SHAYS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 209, noes 212, 
not voting 10, as follows: 


[Roll No. 34] 
AYES—209 

Allard Chrysler Foglietta 
Andrews Clay Forbes 
Archer Clement Ford 
Armey Conyers Fox 
Baker (CA) Cox Frank (MA) 
Baldacci Coyne Franks (CT) 

Crane Franks (NJ) 
Barrett (WD Cremeans Frelinghuysen 
Bartlett Cunningham Frisa 
Barton Danner Gallegly 
Bass Davis Gejdenson 
Becerra DeFazio Gekas 
Beilenson DeLauro Gibbons 
Bereuter Dellums Gilchrest 
Berman Deutsch Gillmor 
Bilbray Doggett Gilman 
Blute Dooley Goodling 
Boehlert Doyle Goss 
Bono Dreter Gutierrez 
Borski Duncan Hall (OH) 
Brown (OH) Dunn Hamilton 
Brownback Ehrlich Hancock 
Bunn English Hansen 
Campbell Ensign Harman 
Cardin Eshoo Hayworth 
Castle Fattah Hefley 
Chabot Fawell Hinchey 
Christensen Hobson 
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Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 
Hostettler 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Inglis 

Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson, Sam 
Kanjorskt 
Kasich 

Kelly 
Kennedy (MA) 
Kennedy (RI) 
Kennelly 


Collins (GA) 
Collins (MI) 
Combest 


McHale 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McIntosh 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meyers 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 


Fields (TX) 


Waxman 
Weldon (PA) 
White 

Wolf 

Yates 

Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Jackson (IL) 
Jackson-Lee 


Paxon 
Payne (VA) 
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Peterson (FL) Shuster Thurman 
Peterson (MN) Sisisky Torricelli 
Pickett Skeen Towns 
Pombo Skelton Traficant 
Pomeroy Smith (MI) Volkmer 
Poshard Smith (TX) Vucanovich 
Quillen Spence Walker 
Radanovich Spratt Walsh 
Rahall Stearns Ward 
Rangel Stenholm Watt (NC) 
Richardson Stump Watts (OK) 
Roberts Stupak Weldon (FL) 
Rogers Tanner Weller 
Rose Tauzin Whitfield 
Sabo Taylor (MS) Wicker 
Sanders Taylor (NC) Williams 
Schiff Tejeda Wise 
Schroeder Thomas Woolsey 
Scott Thompson Wynn 
Serrano Thornberry Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—10 
Bryant (TX) Menendez Wilson 
Collins (IL) Neal Young (AK) 
Furse Solomon 
McKinney Stokes 
D 1843 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Ms. Furse for, with Ms. McKinney against. 


Mr. ORTON, Mr. HYDE, Ms. RIVERS, 
Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. DAVIS, and 
Mr. MINGE changed their vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing rollcall vote No. 34 on H.R. 2854 I 
was unavoidably detained. Had I been 
present, I would have voted yes.“ 


D 1845 


The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider Amendment No. 6 printed in 
House Report 104—463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLER OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment No. 6 offered by Mr. MILLER of 
Florida: 

Strike section 107 (page 69, line 18, through 
page 77, line 14), and insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 107. RECOURSE LOANS FOR PROCESSORS 
OF SUGARCANE AND SUGAR BEETS. 

(a) SUGARCANE PROCESSOR LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall make 
recourse loans available to processors of sug- 
arcane on raw cane sugar processed from the 
1996 through 1999 crops of domestically 
grown sugarcane. 

(2) LOAN RATES.—Recourse loans under this 
subsection shall be made at the following 


rates: 

(A) In the case of raw cane sugar processed 
from 1996 crop, $0.165. 

(B) In the case of raw cane sugar processed 
from the 1997 crop, $0.15. 

(C) In the case of raw cane sugar processed 
from the 1998 crop, $0.135. 

(D) In the case of raw cane sugar processed 
from the 1999 crop, $0.12. 

(b) SUGAR BEET PROCESSOR LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall make 
recourse loans available to processors of 
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sugar beets on refined sugar processed from 
the 1996 through 1999 crops of domestically 
grown sugar beets. 

(2) LOAN RATES.—Recourse loans under this 
subsection for sugar refined from a crop of 
Sugar beets shall be made at a rate, per 
pound of refined sugar, that reflects— 

(A) an amount that bears the same rela- 
tion to the loan rate in effect under sub- 
section (a)(2) as the weighted average of pro- 
ducer returns for sugar beets bears to the 
weighted average of producer returns for 
Sugarcane, expressed on a cents per pound 
basis for refined beet sugar and raw cane 
sugar, for the most recent five-year period 
for which data are available; plus 

(B) an amount that covers sugar beet proc- 
essor fixed marketing expenses. 

(c) CONVERSION TO PRIVATE SECTOR FINANC- 
ING.—No processor of sugarcane or sugar 
beets of the 2000 and subsequent crops shall 
be eligible for recourse loans under this sec- 
tion, and the Secretary of Agriculture may 
not make price support available, whether in 
the form of loans, payments, purchases, or 
other operations, for the 2000 and subsequent 
crops of sugar beets and sugarcane by using 
the funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion or under the authority of any law. 

(d) ADMINISTRATIVE RULES.— 

(1) NATIONAL LOAN RATES.—Recourse loans 
under this section shall be made available at 
all locations nationally at the rates specified 
in this section, without adjustment to pro- 
vide regional differentials. 

(2) LENGTH OF LOANS.—Each recourse loan 
made under this section shall be for a term 
of three months, and may be extended for ad- 
ditional 3-month terms, except that— 

(A) no loan may have a cumulative term in 
excess of nine months or a term that extends 
beyond September 30 of the fiscal year in 
which the loan is made; and 

(B) a processor may terminate a loan and 
redeem the collateral for the loan at any 
time by payment in full of principal, inter- 
est, and fees then owing. 

(e) USE OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall use the funds, fa- 
cilities, and authorities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to carry out this section. 

(f) MARKETING ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) SUGARCANE.—Effective for marketings 
of raw cane sugar during the 1996 through 
2003 fiscal years, the first processor of sugar- 
cane shall remit to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation a nonrefundable marketing as- 
sessment in an amount equal to— 

(A) in the case of marketings during fiscal 
year 1996, 1.1 percent of the loan rate estab- 
lished under subsection (a) per pound of raw 
cane sugar, processed by the processor from 
domestically produced sugarcane or sugar- 
cane molasses, that has been marketed (in- 
cluding the transfer or delivery of the sugar 
to a refinery for further processing or mar- 
keting); and 

(B) in the case of marketings during each 
of fiscal years 1997 through 2003, 1.375 percent 
of the loan rate established under subsection 
(a) per pound of raw cane sugar, processed by 
the processor from domestically produced 
sugarcane or sugarcane molasses, that has 
been marketed (including the transfer or de- 
livery of the sugar to a refinery for further 

or marketing). 

(2) SUGAR BEETS.—Effective for marketings 
of beet sugar during the 1996 through 2003 fis- 
cal years, the first processor of sugar beets 
shall remit to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration a nonrefundable marketing assess- 
ment in an amount equal to— 

(A) in the case of marketings during fiscal 
year 1996, 1.1794 percent of the loan rate es- 
tablished under subsection (a) per pound of 
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beet sugar, processed by the processor from 
domestically produced sugar beets or sugar 
beet molasses, that has been marketed; and 

(B) in the case of marketings during each 
of fiscal years 1997 through 2003, 1.47425 per- 
cent of the loan rate established under sub- 
section (a) per pound of beet sugar, processed 
by the processor from domestically produced 
sugar beets or sugar beet molasses, that has 
been marketed. 

(3) COLLECTION.— 

(A) TIMING.—A marketing assessment re- 
quired under this subsection shall be col- 
lected on a monthly basis and shall be remit- 
ted to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
not later than 30 days after the end of each 
month. Any cane sugar or beet sugar proc- 
essed during a fiscal year that has not been 
marketed by September 30 of the year shall 
be subject to assessment on that date. The 
sugar shall not be subject to a second assess- 
ment at the time that it is marketed. 

(B) MANNER.—Subject to subparagraph (A), 
marketing assessments shall be collected 
under this subsection in the manner pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary and shall be non- 
refundable. 

(4) PENALITIES.—If any person fails to 
remit the assessment required by this sub- 
section or fails to comply with such require- 
ments for recordkeeping or otherwise as are 
required by the Secretary to carry out this 
subsection, the person shall be liable to the 
Secretary for a civil penalty up to an 
amount determined by multiplying— 

(A) the quantity of cane sugar or beet 
sugar involved in the violation; by 

(B) the loan rate for the applicable crop of 
sugarcane or sugar beets. 

(5) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this subsection in a court of the United 
States. 

(6) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that, given the prohibition on the 
provision of price support for sugarcane and 
sugar beets for the 2000 and subsequent 
crops, the need for the application of assess- 
ments under this subsection with regard to 
such crops should be reexamined at that 
time. 

(g) EFFECT ON EXISTING LOANS FOR 
SUGAR.—Section 206 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446), as in effect on the day 
before the date of the enactment of this Act, 
Shall continue to apply with respect to non- 
recourse loans made under such section be- 
fore such date. 

(h) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) POWER OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION.—Section 5(a) of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714c(a)) is 
amended by inserting (except for sugarcane 
and sugar beets of the 2000 and subsequent 
Crops)" after "agricultural commodities’’. 

(2) SECTION 32 ACTIVITIES.—The second sen- 
tence of the first paragraph of section 32 of 
the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), is 
amended by inserting (other than sugar- 
cane and sugar beets)" after commodity“ 
the last place it appears. 

(i) CCC SALES PRICE RESTRICTIONS.—The 
Commodity Credit Corporation may sell for 
unrestricted use sugar surrendered to the 
Corporation under loan programs provided 
for in section 206 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 or this section at such price as the Cor- 
poration determines appropriate to maintain 
and expand export and domestic markets for 
sugar and to avoid undue disruption of com- 
mercial sales of sugar. 

(j) ASSURANCE OF ADEQUATE SUPPLIES OF 
SUGAR.—Subsection (a) of section 902 of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-198; 
7 U.S.C. 1446g note) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
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"(a) Beginning with the quota year for 
sugar imports which begins after the 1995/ 
1996 quota year, the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall use all authori- 
ties available to the President and the Sec- 
retary, as the case may be, to ensure that 
adequate supplies of raw cane sugar are 
made available to the United States market 
at prices no greater than the higher of— 

*(1) the word sugar price (adjusted to a de- 
livered basis); or 

2) the raw cane sugar loan rate in effect 
under section 107(a) of the Agricultural Mar- 
ket Transition Act (plus interest).’’. 

(k) TERMINATION OF MARKETING QUOTAS 
AND ALLOTMENTS.— 

(1) TERMINATION.—Effective October 1, 1996, 
part VII of subtitle B of title III of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1359 aa-13591)) is repealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
344(f)(2) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1344(f)2)) is 
amended by striking sugar cane for sugar; 
sugar beets for sugar;"’. 

(3) APPLICATION OF AMENDMENT.—The 
amendment made by paragraph (1) shall 
apply with respect to sugar marketed on or 
after such date. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MILLER] and a Member opposed will 
each be recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to share the time allocated to me with 
respect to managing the debate on the 
amendment with the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. DE LA GARZA], and that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. EWING], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Risk 
Management and Specialty Crops, be 
responsible for controlling our respec- 
tive time limitations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
be allowed to yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SCHU- 
MER], and 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. KINGSTON], and that 
they have the right to allocate that 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Miller-Schumer- 
Kingston amendment is a 5-year phase- 
out of the sugar program. This is a con- 
sensus amendment. It is a compromise 
from the original  Miller-Schumer 
amendment. We have a broad coalition 
of support for this amendment. 

We propose this amendment because 
what is provided in the farm bill is not 
real reform of the sugar program, and 
we are proposing to phase out the pro- 
gram in 5 years. This was widespread 
support, with Republicans and Demo- 
crats, liberals and conservatives. Some 
of the most liberal Members and some 
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of the most conservative Members, are 
supporting this amendment. The envi- 
ronmental community is very solidly 
supporting this amendment, and there 
are going to be some rated environ- 
mental votes on this amendment. 

For the free enterprise people, the 
Heritage Foundation, the CATO people, 
they support the concept of phasing 
out the sugar program, and there are 
going to be some rated votes along this 
line from the Citizens for a Sound 
Economy, the Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste, and others. So this is very 
important. If you are a believer in the 
free enterprise system and want a 
smaller Federal Government, this is a 
program you should vote for. 

This is very solidly supported by the 
consumer, because the consumer is 
paying $1.4 billion a year more for 
sugar in this country because of this 
program. That is a General Accounting 
Office report. It is a jobs issue, because 
refineries are closing. The sugar refin- 
eries around this country are closing 
because there is not enough sugar, and 
the manufacturers using sugar are hav- 
ing to move their jobs overseas. So this 
is a job issue too. 

There is a wide range of support from 
Members in this House and interest 
groups outside that support this bill. 

As a conservative Member of this in- 
stitution, I campaigned to reduce the 
size and scope of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is a type of program that 
we need to reduce the size and scope. 
This is a big-government program, and 
it no longer needs to exist. So I hope 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
will join with me to reduce the size and 
scope of the Federal Government and 
get rid of this big-government pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I have to rise to an- 
swer the proponent of this amendment, 
because truly we have indeed reformed 
the sugar program. We had a very high- 
ly structured sugar program. Under our 
proposal, which preserves the sugar in- 
dustry of America from unfair com- 
petition by subsidized sugar producers 
around the world, we have freed up pro- 
duction. We have eliminated internal 
controls. What we have left is a 20-per- 
cent increase over what GATT required 
us to bring into this country, and we 
have freed up this industry to grow and 
develop. 

This is real reform, that preserves 
the jobs for thousands of Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BONIOR], our distin- 
guished whip. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, today I rise in strong, 
strong opposition to this amendment. 
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It would literally devastate the eco- 
nomic security for sugar beet growers 
in my State of Michigan. In Michigan 
alone, the sugar beet industry provides 
the economic lifeline to about 3,000 
farmers and their families. 

The sugar section in the bill before 
us today represents a vary fragile com- 
promise that was put together between 
processors and growers, and it reaches 
the lives of these farmers and their 
families in the balance. 

Any amendment which takes away 
the economic safety net of our sugar 
beet growers will disrupt this very deli- 
cate compromise that we have in this 
bill this evening. I think there is gen- 
eral agreement around here that we 
need to cut wasteful government 
spending, and I applaud those efforts. 
But the sugar program is not, and I re- 
peat, it is not a handout. In fact, the 
committee bill will generate about $50 
million over 7 years, which would go 
toward budget deficit reduction; $50 
million. 

Since 1985, the sugar program has 
been mandated by law to operate at no 
cost to the Government, and the sugar 
producers have already paid $137 mil- 
lion in special marketing assessments 
to help reduce the Federal deficit. 

This is à program that is self-suffi- 
cient, contributes to deficit reduction, 
provides economic security to our 
sugar farmers. It seems to me that this 
amendment is an answer in search of à 
problem. The program works, the com- 
mittee bill represents a compromise, a 
delicate compromise that we can live 
with. Above all, it gives our sugar 
growers some economic security so 
they can plan for their futures and 
their families’ futures as well. 

I urge my colleagues to vote no on 
this amendment. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, the previous speaker 
spoke of a delicate compromise? There 
is no such thing. There has not been a 
compromise on this bill. The only 
changes in the program, and it would 
be misleading for me to use the word 
reform, because it is not reform; it is 
changes. And the only changes that 
have occurred on this bill have been de- 
vised by the sugar beet lobbyists. All 
they have done is basically pushed the 
peas around on the plate to make 
mama think they are eating their vege- 
tables. 

They call fool Members of the Con- 
gress, perhaps. They can fool members 
of their own industry. But they are not 
fooling the American consumers who 
will continue to pay $1.4 billion more 
in the price of sugar than they should 
have to pay. 

Sugar is run like a cartel. The pro- 
ducers, the cane and beet producers in 
this case, have a cozy deal with Con- 
gress to keep on overcharging the 
American consumers. The changes in 
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this bill will not do anything to stop 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say this: I have 
been on the Committee on Agriculture. 
I serve on the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and 
Drug Administration, and Related 
Agencies of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Iam proud to be an aggie. 

I have worked with many Represent- 
atives who have commodity programs 
in their areas, and I have seen many 
delicate compromises come out that 
are attached to this farm bill. But, Mr. 
Chairman, this is not one of them. This 
was a unilateral power play by the beet 
and cane producers. It is not reform. 
Let us not call it reform. At a later 
time I will go into those changes and 
why they are not reform. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER] in favor of the Miller-Schumer- 
Kingston amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is critically important that the 
House vote in favor of the Dan Miller- 
Charles Schumer amendment to phase 
out the sugar program. 

The sugar program as it is adminis- 
tered today rewards the growers of 
sugar at the expense of the environ- 
ment, at the expense of those who proc- 
ess the sugar, and at the expense of the 
consumer. 

Most importantly, the real price 
being paid for the sugar program is by 
the workers at American refineries 
that are facing serious layoffs. 

This amendment is reasonable, giv- 
ing sugar growers a chance to adapt to 
the new reality that is dawning in 
Washington and the Nation about the 
proper role of the Federal Government. 

The sugar program keeps the price of 
sugar artificially high and this artifi- 
cially high price has had a severe im- 
pact on my constituents and American 
consumers. 

As a direct result of the sugar pro- 
gram, the C & H Sugar Co. in Crockett, 
CA—the only west coast sugar refinery 
and one of the largest refiners in the 
country—has reduced its hourly em- 
ployees by 42 percent and salaried em- 
ployees by 38 percent. 

Total employment at the refinery 
has been reduced by 44 percent between 
1989 and 1996—from over 1,000 employ- 
ees to less than 600 today. On the first 
of this year, in fact, C & H laid off 200 
employees—25 percent of its work 
force. 

The jobs at C & H are good jobs, pay- 
ing between $13.50 and $24 per hour plus 
benefits. These are mostly union jobs. 
These are scarce jobs. 

The local labor unions at C & H, the 
ILWU Local 6 and the Sugar Workers 
Union, support the Miller/Schumer 
amendment. The management, includ- 
ing C & H's president who is here with 
us today, supports this amendment. 
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This amendment is about the future 
of the jobs of these workers and their 
families and we should not abandon the 
opportunity to help them. 

I have heard from the beet growers 
and the cane sugar growers, all hard- 
working people to be sure. They com- 
plain that without the sugar program 
they wil go out of business. We hear 
that a lot around here when legislation 
is going to the floor. But the fact is, re- 
fineries have already gone out of busi- 
ness—11 refineries have closed their 
gates over the past decade. I don't 
want to see C & H Sugar and its em- 
ployees added to the list. 

The vote on the Miller-Schumer amendment 
will also be one of the key environmental 
votes of the year. The artificially high price of 
sugar has enabled sugar companies to keep 
lands in production that otherwise would not 
be profitable. In Florida, this has meant that 
sugar is competing for scarce water that is 
needed to save and rehabilitate the Ever- 
glades—a national park and a national treas- 
ure. 

On behalf of the environment and on behalf 
of my constituents who hope to retain their 
jobs, | urge the House to support this biparti- 
san and extremely important amendment. 
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Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1% minutes to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. ROU- 
KEMA]. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank Congressman MILLER for 
his efforts on this issue. I must say— 
this is deja vu all over again. I remem- 
ber leading this fight 10 years ago, and 
I hope that today we may finally win. 

Mr. Chairman, the era of big Govern- 
ment is alive and well and will be rein- 
forced today if we fail to pass this im- 
portant, pro-jobs, pro-consumer amend- 
ment. 

Today we can finally begin to dis- 
mantle the monstrous machine that 
costs the American consumer more 
than $1.4 billion per year. While Big 
Sugar continues to preach its no-net- 
cost" mantra, consumers go to the su- 
permarket and pay more for soft 
drinks, for cereal and everything else 
that uses sugar. 

Supporters of the sugar program 
would have us believe that this farm 
bil radically reforms U.S. sugar pol- 
icy. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The bill keeps in place the Gov- 
ernment-sponsored loan rates, and con- 
tinues to create an artificial shortage 
through rigid import quotas. 

Mr. Chairman, let's get something 
straight right now. This is corporate 
welfare of the most direct kind and it 
is high time that this Republican Con- 
gress voted to stop it. 

We Republicans have always prided 
ourselves on fiscal conservatism and 
free market enterprise. We waited 40 
years for the opportunity to change the 
way things are done in this town. If we 
do not pass this amendment, we will be 
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supporting a program that runs 
counter to the ideas that form the bed- 
rock of our party. 

Supporters of this corporate welfare 
would have us believe that termination 
will kill the small sugar farmer. Do not 
be deceived. This is about agri- 
businesses and their corporate welfare. 

And the numbers tell this story. A re- 
cent GAO study found that 33 farms 
each received more than $1 million per 
year. In fact, 42 percent of the price 
subsidy went to only 1 percent of all 
sugar plantations. 

This bill is titled the "Agriculture 
Market Transition Act." Are we oper- 
ating in the free market when we arti- 
ficially support the price of sugar? How 
about when we tell farmers how much 
they can grow and subsequently, how 
much they can earn? 

If we preserve the sugar program in 
this country, which, despite the rhet- 
oric, the underlying bill does, thou- 
sands of men and women who work in 
sugar refineries will lose their jobs. Re- 
finers are leaving in droves to coun- 
tries where the price of sugar is half of 
what they pay here in their own coun- 
try. 

We are making progress in other 
areas of this bill. We are making the 
transition to the free market in many 
areas. However, those traditional pea- 
nut and sugar programs are preserved. 
Why? If it is such a good idea for wheat 
and corn, why not sugar? 

It is time for us to move in a new di- 
rection, and adopt a truly free market 
for agriculture. 

Adopt the Miller-Schumer-Kingston 
amendment and eliminate this example 
of corporate welfare in this country. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mrs. MINK of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, 
may I point out that the figure that 
has been touted around today and 
weeks before today that this sugar pro- 
gram is costing the consumers this 
outrageous sum of $1.4 billion is abso- 
lutely untrue. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has refuted this and said it 
was not based upon any sound analysis 
whatsoever. 

Second, there has been a suggestion 
that the sugar program is environ- 
mentally harmful. Let me say that in 
my area, which is almost the total pro- 
duction of sugar in my State, we follow 
every single environmental rule that 
has been established by this Congress. 
Yet you want to eliminate the sugar 
program, turn it over to the foreign 
countries who heavily subsidize this in- 


dustry, just because our big 
megacorporations want to buy cheap 
sugar. 


This vote today to eliminate the 
sugar program is going to eliminate 
420,000 jobs, 6,000 of which are in my 
district. I thought we all stood for jobs, 
American jobs; this is what this 
amendment is all about. 
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Vote against it. 

Mr. Chairman, Friends of the Earth and 18 
other organizations released the Green Scis- 
sors Report on February 15 recommending 
cuts in "wasteful and environmentally harmful 
spending and subsidies." | rise today to con- 
demn this report's suggestion that the Sugar 
Program be eliminated. 

The report targets the Sugar Program for 
elimination because of so-called "economic 
and environmental grounds." However, the re- 
port was unable to list any savings, admitting 
that it found "no reliable savings estimate." 
They couldn't find any because there is none. 
It does not cost the American taxpayer one 
dime. 

The Green Scissors report adds, "the sugar 
program is a subsidy from consumers, not tax- 
payers." This allegation that the Sugar Pro- 
gram is a consumer subsidy is totally irrele- 
vant. The Sugar Program allows American 
consumers to pay 28 percent less for their 
sugar in the grocery store than consumers in 
all other developed countries—28 percent 
less! 

Regarding environmental concerns, accusa- 
tions that the American sugar industry contrib- 
utes significantly to global pollution are highly 
irresponsible. Our sugar industry is proud to 
serve as a global example, maintaining the 
highest environmental standards compared to 
our world competitors. Anyone in favor of pro- 
tecting our environment cannot be in favor of 
substituting foreign-produced sugar that does 
not hold to any environmental and health 
standards required to American business, and 
also relies heavily on child labor. 

| maintain that the makers of the Green 
Scissors Report have been blinded, along with 
other Sugar Program opposition, by the big- 
name, large-corporation candy, cookie, cake, 
soft drink, and cereal producers such as 
Coca-Cola and Hershey. These mega-con- 
glomerates stand to profit billions of dollars 
with the demise of the Sugar Program—sav- 
ings that they most assuredly will not pass on 
to consumers through lower-priced candy bars 
or soda or cookies. 

The Green Scissors Report calls for the 
elimination of the Sugar Program without any 
regard for the truth. 

We need an American sugar industry. Don't 
vote to eliminate 420,000 jobs. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CAMP]. 

Mr. CAMPF. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose the amendment. My State 
ranks fourth in the Nation in sugar 
beet acreage so you might think that I 
rise to support my State's 2,900 sugar 
farmers that run small family farms 
averaging 115 acres or in support of the 
23,000 jobs in Michigan that rely on 
sugar. I do, but I also rise to support 
consumers in Michigan and America. 

Every day millions of Americans 
take advantage of sugar so cheap, res- 
taurants give it away for free. In 
Tokyo, consumers pay over $1 a pound 
for sugar. By contrast, we pay only 39 
cents a pound. American consumers 
pay the second lowest price in the 
world for sugar as a percentage of dis- 
posable income. 
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The sugar reforms in this bill provide 
stable prices for consumers and freer 
markets. We lower the price support 
safety net and allow greater sugar im- 
ports than allowed by GATT. This 
means lower prices. We continue to op- 
erate the program at no cost to the 
taxpayer, and it contributes $288 mil- 
lion to deficit reduction. 

Vote no on the amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
'TORRICELLI]. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no one in this Chamber who 
likes to have to maintain Government 
programs that restrict supply or prices. 
That is not how we would like the 
world to be. But it is time to recognize 
that the United States is not writing 
all the rules. We can do away with this 
program and we can also do away with 
the thousands of jobs that are main- 
tained because of it. And we can open 
up the floodgates and instead of those 
jobs by Americans producing this 
sugar, it will come from around the 
world. 

We have the most efficient sugar in- 
dustry in the world, but we cannot leg- 
islate in this Chamber French subsidies 
or Dominican subsidies or Philippine 
subsidies. We simply have the right for 
unilateral surrender of our own indus- 
try. 

Finally, my colleagues, while I rep- 
resent no sugar industry, I do come to 
this House with the voice of American 
foreign policy and I tell my colleagues 
this: End this program and start the 
United States being the world’s largest 
importer of sugar. We will drive up the 
world price, and it will get to a lot of 
other countries. We will lose the jobs 
and the money and Fidel Castro’s Cuba 
will reap the benefits by rising in price. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in favor of the Miller- 
Schumer-Kingston amendment. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
way past time we got rid of the sugar 
program. I am not going to make vil- 
lains out of them. They are fine people. 
They are wonderful farmers, and they 
are very efficient farmers. But their 
complaints that they will be over- 
ridden by subsidized sugar flies in the 
face of the fact that we have very good 
laws against subsidies that they can in- 
voke and can put countervailing duties 
on any subsidized sugar that comes 
into this market. 

This distorted program has caused 
the distortion of the real estate mar- 
ket. It has displaced other farmers who 
perhaps could grow their crops on the 
same land. It has done all kinds of 
things to the farming industry. We 
ought to get rid of it. There is no ex- 
cuses for it anymore. It is high time. 

I support the amendment to get rid 
of it. 
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Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. POMBO]. 

Mr. POMBO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the 8 for yielding one-half 
minute to m 

I would ed like to say to a few of 
the previous speakers that I have lost 
sugar producers in my district. I have 
lost processing plants in my district. 
The threat from foreign imports is very 
real in my district. But we have not 
talked enough about the reforms that 
the committee has made. 

We talk about less government. It is 
less government. We have completely 
reformed the sugar program. It is a no- 
cost program to the American tax- 
payer. But it does maintain somewhat 
of a producer safety net and is more 
market oriented. 

Please oppose this terrible amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises 
that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MILLER] has 6% minutes remaining, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SCHU- 
MER] has 7 minutes remaining, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. KINGSTON] 
has 8 minutes remaining, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] 
has 11 minutes remaining, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. EWING] has 
12% minutes remaining and the right 
to close. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman zr Florida [Mr. SHAW]. 

Mr. SHAW. Chairman, I thank 
the e for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to voice 
my support for the Miller-Schumer- 
Kingston amendment, which is a fair 
compromise between those who want 
to end the sugar program within 1 year 
and those who advocate a more gradual 
phaseout of this program. However, one 
thing is clear; the sugar program has 
outlived its usefulness, and now is the 
time to bring it to an end. I ask why is 
the Government in the business of 
micromanaging the sugar industry? 

With the sugar program, the major- 
ity of the benefits go to the larger 
farmers. It penalizes consumers with 
an increased cost of $1.4 billion each 
and every year for sweetened products; 
and it damages the environment be- 
cause when the Government fixes a 
price, this works as an incentive for 
farmers to cultivate more and more en- 
vironmentally sensitive lands in Flor- 
ida. 

In fact, during the 14 years that the 
sugar program has been in place, Flor- 
ida's cane production has increased by 
80 percent. This increased cane produc- 
tion is literally killing the Everglades. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for this 
amendment, which is pro-consumer, 
pro-environment, and pro-free market. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
POMEROY]. 
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Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, the 
fate of hundreds of sugar beet farmers 
that I represent and hundreds of mil- 
lions of workers that I represent turn 
on this debate. But it is not their inter- 
ests I want to talk to Members about. 
I want to talk to Members about our 
balance of trade problem as the United 
States of America. 

We import more than we export to 
the tune of $32 billion in 1992, $73 bil- 
lion in 1993, $110 billion in 1994, and $114 
billion last year. Sugar is one ag com- 
modity where domestic consumption is 
greater than our production. Why in 
the world would we want to blow up a 
domestic program, which this amend- 
ment would do, which would destroy 
domestic production and make us im- 
port more sugar than is presently the 
case? 

The only thing favorable in our bal- 
ance of trade is essentially agriculture 
and airplanes. Foreign countries must 
look at us like we are crazy. We look at 
something that contributes so posi- 
tively to our balance of trade and we 
want to threaten it in the way this 
amendment does tonight. 

I urge Members to vote no. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GILLMOR]. 
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Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong opposition to the Miller- 
Schumer amendment. 

The sugar compromise contained in 
the Agriculture Committee bil was 
meticulously crafted and gives our 
sugar farmers the opportunity to con- 
tinue to compete. This is no mean feat 
in an international marketplace satu- 
rated with highly subsidized products 
from other countries. Let's face it, if 
this were about protecting auto- 
workers or other factory jobs, I am 
sure we would have a whole contingent 
of Members that would rush to support 
that measure. Or, it people realized 
that this program was constructed in 
such a way that the taxpayer incurred 
no cost and actually had their budget 
deficit reduced by the money raised 
under this program, another whole seg- 
ment of Members would be supporting 
this program. 

However, I oppose this amendment 
which says to sugar beet farmers in 
Ohio and elsewhere, that its result will 
be to subject you to unfair, subsidized 
foreign competition. Its result will be 
to drive American producers out of 
business by flooding the country with 
subsidized foreign sugar at below the 
cost of production. 

Let me draw an analogy with another 
industry—automobiles. If we had a sit- 
uation where Germany and Japan sub- 
sidized, with tax dollars, the manufac- 
ture of cars to the tune of thousands of 
dollars per car; and then sold those 
cars in America at a cheaper price than 
they permitted them to be sold in their 
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own country; and if they could sell cars 
in America below the cost of produc- 
tion to drive Ford, General Motors 
[GM], and Chrysler out of business—we 
would say that that is grossly unfair 
and ought to be stopped. 

Yet, that is the same thing that this 
amendment would potentially do to the 
average American sugar beet farmer. 
This amendment favors Government 
subsidized foreign sugar at the expense 
of American jobs. I urge all my col- 
leagues to oppose this ill-fated, anti- 
competitive amendment and support 
the committee bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the unfortunate fact 
of the matter is that the sugar pro- 
gram's future is being sacrificed on the 
altar of those folks who want to play 
Scorecard bingo. Should this program 
go down to defeat, we can thank cor- 
porate giants who, unlike our sugar 
cane and beet growers, don't til the 
land, take out loans from nominal re- 
sources, and pray that some unforeseen 
disaster does not destroy the livelihood 
your farm had given you. 

I have seen the ads that the sugar op- 
ponents have been running. I believe 
they are as you would say, Mr. Chair- 
man, factually challenged." Those ad- 
vertisements amount to a solicitation 
for membership in the long dead Know 
Nothing Party. This amendment is not 
about opening new markets, it is about 
getting a handout and I regret that the 
battleground for this bill has become 
hardworking men and women, many in 
my own district, who pay real taxes 
and provide for real families. 

If we are to, with sincerity, make 
good public policy, then it is manda- 
tory that emotional pleas and unin- 
formed charges not become the corner- 
stone of legislative language. No mat- 
ter how you dress it up, the truth is the 
truth. First, the sugar program oper- 
ates at no cost to the taxpayer. Sec- 
ond, if you oppose the sugar program, 
then you are supposing a price of 14 
cents per pound on the world sugar 
market, as opposed to the 1994 price of 
89 cents per pound. However, most 
sugar is consumed as part of other 
products, and there is no guarantee the 
savings will be passed along to the end 
user. History shows us that in 1974, 
when sugar prices skyrocketed without 
a sugar program, some processors 
raised their prices fourfold on the con- 
sumer. Yet, when sugar prices came 
down, these same processors did not in- 
stitute a corresponding prices reduc- 
tion. Fourteen cents is the price left 
for sugar that has not been purchased 
by contract, does not fit a particular 
need, and must be dumped. Third, the 
fact of the matter is that other coun- 
tries heavily subsidize their sugar pro- 
duction. By eliminating this meager 
domestic support, we are asking our 
producers to fight a well-armed oppo- 
nent with one hand tied behind their 
back. Our agricultural producers can 
compete and succeed, but they should 
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not be forced to face financial suicide 
in a lopsided market. Fourth, we are 
killing U.S. jobs. A 1994 study has esti- 
mated that the sweetener industry cre- 
ates 420,000 jobs, in 42 States, spawning 
$26.2 billion to the U.S. economy each 
year. This is not the drop in the bucket 
that some would have you believe, or 
ignore. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to read this bill, get the facts, and un- 
derstand on what you are voting. This 
should not be a novel concept, but in 
doing so, I believe you will see, as I do, 
that eliminating the sugar program, in 
light of the reforms this bill already 
makes to it, is born of thoughtlessness, 
nurtured by greed, and dressed in hy- 
pocrisy. I urge all my colleagues to op- 
pose this amendment. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. CARDIN] 
in favor of the Miller-Schumer-King- 
ston amendment. 

Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
104th Congress has made getting the 
Government off people's back and out 
of business’ way a high priority. Given 
that goal, support for the Miller-Schu- 
mer amendment is the only possible 
decision for the House this evening. 

I represent one of the largest remain- 
ing cane sugar refineries in the United 
States. The Domino refinery, a land- 
mark in Baltimore’s Inner Harbor, di- 
rectly employs 650 workers at an aver- 
age wage of $40,000. These are exactly 
the kinds of jobs we all want to pre- 
serve in this Nation. 

Yet, since the current Government 
sugar program was put in place in 1981, 
11 of 22 cane sugar refineries in this Na- 
tion have closed. And problems for the 
remaining refineries continue. 

Domino’s Baltimore plant has had to 
shut down nine times over the past 
year because of a shortage of raw sugar 
supply. Each of the other remaining 
U.S. refineries has suffered similar, 
costly shortages. These problems have 
been caused directly by the ongoing 
Federal interference in the sugar in- 
dustry. 

Over the past 15 years the sugar pro- 
gram has greatly aided the few wealthy 
corporations that raise sugar on huge 
farms and with foreign labor in this 
Nation. It has hurt the many Ameri- 
cans who work, or used to work, in do- 
mestic refineries, and it has indirectly 
hurt all American consumers. 

There are many reasons to end the 
sugar price support program tonight; 
saving the remaining U.S. refineries is 
only one. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port Miller-Schumer. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Illi- 
nois for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate is really 
unbelievable. We are standing here to- 
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night saying let us cut them loose, let 
us cut the money off, let us save tax- 
payers some good hard-earned tax dol- 
lars. We are going to save them 2 cents 
on that candy bar. Yes, we believe 
that. When the price of sugar drops, we 
know the price of those candy bars and 
cold drinks are going to come plum- 
meting. 

In the meantime we cannot figure 
out why Americans cannot compete. 
OSHA, IRS, EPA, name it, we have got 
them crawling across the farm. They 
tell you where you can plant, they tell 
you when you can plant, they tell you 
what you can plant. They tell you after 
you plant it and you grow it and you 
are successful in the hurricane or an 
insect does not eat it because you can- 
not get your insecticides approved by 
some EPA regulator, they tell you 
what you can sell it for, and then if 
that is not enough we tell you who you 
can sell it to. 

OK, fellow, if you want to cut us 
loose, set us free. Let us farm. Let us 
grow our crop. Let us be like any other 
business in America, sell where we 
want to for what we can get. We will 
not have a problem. Get the Govern- 
ment off the farm and we will make a 
profit. Otherwise leave us alone. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1% minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. PORTMAN]. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
rise in support of the amendment to- 
night. I also want though to take a mo- 
ment to correct some of the 
misstatements that were made earlier 
during this debate about the unfunded 
mandates bill and its application to the 
farm bill. 

The unfunded mandates bill is work- 
ing. In this farm bill there are no pub- 
lic sector mandates. If there were, 
there could be a point of order on the 
floor, we can have a vote on it, and I 
would be the first to raise that point of 
order. 

There are private sector mandates in 
this bill Private sector mandates 
under the unfunded mandate bill have 
to be costed out by CBO; the commit- 
tees have to put it in the report. The 
Committee on Agriculture did that. 
The Committee on Agriculture there- 
fore complied with the legislation. The 
unfunded mandates bill worked in the 
Telco bill to take out a mandate, and it 
is working here in the ag bill. 

I do rise today to support this 
amendment. I think it is time for Con- 
gress to phase out the sugar program, 
past time. I think this is a fair 5-year 
phaseout. The current program just 
has not worked. It has reduced com- 
petition, it restricted imports, and it 
has inflated the U.S. sugar prices to 
more than double the world price. It is 
time to make a change. 

To put it bluntly, I think the sugar 
program as it stands has cost jobs. 
Since 1981, when the Federal price sup- 
port program for sugar was first en- 
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acted, half of our Nation’s sugar cane 
refineries have been closed and others 
are shut down temporarily due to a 
lack of raw sugar supply. 

Finally, deficit hawks beware. The 
Federal Government is paying a lot 
more for sugar, about $90 million more 
a year for various Government-assisted 
programs. Government interference in 
the sugar program in my view has done 
more harm than good. It is time to 
move the sugar industry toward the 
open market in an orderly manner. 
That is what this amendment does. I 
support it this evening. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. KAPTUR]. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to this radical 
amendment because it will represent 
the death knell to 12,000 family farm- 
ers, including 350 in the State of Ohio, 
if passed, and what is really interesting 
is why would we want to be doing this 
when our sugar prices are lower than 
all of the other developed nations in 
the world that we do business with? 

What this is really about is, it is a 
fight between the farmers of this coun- 
try who produce good quality sugar 
and the multinational corporations 
who want to set the price. That is what 
it is really about; it is about pitting 
our beef farmers in Ohio against the 
low-wage, undemocratic labor down in 
Cuba, in China, in Brazil, every place 
else that wants to ship into this coun- 
try. 

This industry is going to go the way 
of TV’s, apparel, VCR’s. It is all writ- 
ten out there. I saw the offeror of the 
amendment eating a Snickers bar, or 
one of those candy bars. I thought that 
was a bit ironic here as we go into this 
debate, because that is really what it is 
about, multinational corporations set- 
ting the price of sugar because they are 
the largest users. 

If we look at the last time that the 
Government got out of the business of 
regulating this industry, prices shot 
up, and I say to every homemaker in 
America, remember when sugar cost $3 
for a 5-pound bag? That was the last 
time this kind of amendment was ap- 
proved. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume to rebut what my friend from 
Ohio has just said. 

Mr. Chairman, it is ridiculous. The 
GAO report has said that 42 percent of 
the benefits of this program go to 1 
percent of the producers. One guy in 
Florida made $65 million from this pro- 
gram. Then one of the offers that we 
tried to offer as a compromise was 
globalization, which would have let 
American refiners buy sugar on the 
open market in the world market from 
whoever they want to, and the beef 
farmers did not want to have anything 
to do with it. 
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This is not a competition on an inter- 
national basis. I just find all that actu- 
ally the most slightly misinformed ar- 
gument I have heard against the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would just point 
out that if the gentleman gets $65 mil- 
lion, it is not Government money. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time, and I 
only want to say to my friend from Illi- 
nois, if he is speaking, it is on his time. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. EMER- 
SON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, | wish to rise 
in strong opposition to the Miller-Schumer 
amendment. If adopted, this amendment 
would damage the sugar industry more than if 
the sugar program were eliminated altogether. 
It would eliminate all sugar price supports, 
mandate a drop in domestic producer prices, 
and increase taxes on cane and beet sugar, 
which would force American sugarcane and 
sugarbeet producers out of business and 
leave countless numbers of American sugar 
workers jobless. 

| urge my colleagues today to not be sweet 
talked into dismantling a program that has 
helped sugar producers compete in an inter- 
national market for several years now. The 
present support level has also provided the 
opportunity for American corn growers to com- 
pete for a share in the sweetener industry, fur- 
ther benefiting the American consumer looking 
for an ample supply of sugar at a reasonable 
price 


Moreover, those who say the American con- 
sumer will benefit from a price support reduc- 
tion are giving us the sweetest talk of all. Will 
sweetener users really cut the price of their re- 
tail goods if the support price for sugar were 
to drop? | think we all know that answer. | 
urge my colleagues to maintain the current re- 
forms as amended in this bill and not cripple 
our Nation's corn and sugar growers ability to 
compete. 

| take great pride in my voting record on 
small business issues. My rating is usually in 
the high-nineties, if not 100 percent. | am sad 
to see some elements of small business styl- 
ing this issue a consumer issue. The record 
will show that the only time the price of sugar 
went through the roof in recent memory—that 
would be to the memory of anyone now sitting 
here—was twice in 1974 and 1980—when the 
sugar program lapsed. In 16 years in office ! 
can recall no complaints about the price of 
sugar. If you want to see the price of sugar 
become a consumer issue, then destroy the 
sugar program, let all of those jobs go over- 
seas, and see what the price of sugar will be 
when we are held hostage to overseas gov- 
emments, say Cuba, and no longer have a 
domestic industry to keep the price of sugar in 
balance. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Wyo- 
ming [Mrs. CUBIN]. 

Mrs. CUBIN. Mr. Chairman, I have to 
go back to the remarks of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio when she said this is 
an argument between multinational 
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corporations and small farmers, and 
she is exactly correct. This is like 
David versus Goliath. The only people 
that are worried about doing away with 
this program are those people who 
make the biggest profit off of sugar. 
The producers make the least profit of 
anyone along the line when it comes to 
sugar. 

There is something that also has to 
be made very clear. We as Members of 
Congress have asked everyone in this 
country to do their part in balancing 
the Federal deficit, and these sugar 
beet farmers have given and given and 
given until it hurts. They are willing 
to do their part, but we cannot put 
them out of business by doing away 
with this program. 

The sugar program operates at no net 
cost to the Federal Government. It is 
not à subsidy. It provides money to the 
Government Treasury actually, and 
under the reform program it provides 
even more money to the Federal pro- 
gram. 

Iurge you to vote against the amend- 
ment and for the bill. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Missouri  [Ms. 
MCCARTHY], who has worked very hard 
on this amendment. 

Ms. MCCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in support of the Miller- 
Schumer-Kingston amendment to 
phase-out the Federal sugar program in 
5 years. 

The sugar price support program is à 
wasteful giveaway that benefits only 
select sugar producers and results in 
higher prices for consumers. The artifi- 
cially high prices drive up costs for do- 
mestic food manufacturers and make 
U.S. food producers less competitive. 

The sugar program has a direct cost 
to all Americans. Every time we go to 
the supermarket and buy sugar, and 
every time we buy products that are 
made with sugar, we pay for the sugar 
program. The General Accounting Of- 
fice has estimated that the sugar pro- 
gram costs U.S. consumers at least $1.4 
bilion a year in increased food prod- 
ucts. 

This amendment brings a reasonable 
end to the sugar price support pro- 
gram. It phases-out supports over a 5- 
year period, and gives producers who 
currently benefit from the program 
time to adjust to a more competitive 
marketplace. 

At a time when we are rethinking 
farm policy, it would be a mistake to 
maintain the status quo for sugar. I 
urge all my colleagues to support the 
Miller-Schumer-Kingston amendment. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BARRETT], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

We have heard that the sugar pro- 
gram is corporate welfare. In fact, it 
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costs taxpayers nothing. We have heard 
it, it is the law, it is the law, it does 
not cost the taxpayers anything. There 
are no subsidies for sugar, none. 

The program merely allows producers 
to be eligible for loans, and those loans 
must be repaid with interest. In fact, 
the sugar program brings in approxi- 
mately $30 million a year. 

Corporate welfare, all producers can 
qualify. They can participate. In my 
district over 550 farmers are involved 
in sugar beet production. In fact, it is 
probably the largest value-added crop 
in the State. 

We have heard that the program 
costs U.S. consumers $1.4 billion in 
higher food prices each year. Food 
prices are not taxes. If the program is 
repealed, U.S. producers would be ex- 
posed to a highly subsidized world 
sugar market, costing the United 
States in the end. Our sugar program 
allows U.S. producers to compete 
against unfair trade practices and sub- 
sidies from other countries. It costs 
about 39 cents a pound. In subsidized 
countries it is 54 cents a pound. It truly 
costs consumers $1.4 billion, and that is 
about $5, $6 a year per person. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a no“ vote on 
this amendment. 
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Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, these days it is advis- 
able for any candidate for Federal of- 
fice to know the price of eggs and bread 
and other staples at the supermarket. I 
would advise those Members who stop 
by their local supermarket to check up 
on those prices also to take a look at 
the ingredients in most of the products 
that they buy, or that any working 
family would buy. Look at catsup, ce- 
real, bread, most processed foods. They 
all contain sugar. You are paying more 
for all those products because of this 
misbegotten sugar program. That is 
why we should phase it out. 

We have heard over and over again 
that this program is at no net cost to 
American taxpayers. American con- 
sumers, who are in fact American tax- 
payers, are paying $1.4 billion a year 
more at the supermarket because of 
this program, and the Federal Govern- 
ment is paying at least $90 million 
more per year for the sugar that it 
must buy. This is not a good bargain 
for us as American taxpayers or as 
American consumers because the bulk 
of these benefits go to a small minority 
of well-placed, well-connected farmers. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BARCIA]. 

Mr. BARCIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the  Miller-Schumer 
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amendment. While this amendment is 
an effort to end the sugar price support 
program and claims to take 5 years to 
do it, the negative impact on my grow- 
ers in our domestic industry will be im- 
mediate. We are reducing the other 
farm price support programs because of 
cost. Yet, as many have spoken on this 
floor tonight, there is no cost to the 
sugar program. Let me repeat that. 
There is no cost to the U.S. taxpayers 
of this sugar program. In fact, year 
after year, it has generated money for 
our Treasury. 

By now we should all know the basics 
about the reasons for our domestic 
sugar program: It provides us with a 
stable supply at a reasonable price. No 
matter what you may hear about the 
so-called world market, our consumers 
pay less than most consumers through- 
out the world for sugar. Every other 
producing country has a sugar pro- 
gram. If they were all to be eliminated, 
study after study has shown that the 
price to the United States would be ex- 
actly where it is now. This amendment 
will force many of our constituents and 
many Americans across the country 
out of business. I strongly urge defeat 
of the Miller-Schumer amendment. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Oregon, 
Mr. WES COOLEY, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Miller-Schumer 
amendment, a bitter pill for American 
sugar producers to swallow. The Euro- 
pean Union has announced it will con- 
tinue price supports, without reduc- 
tion, for their sugar producers. 

If the United States were to unilater- 
ally disarm, abandon its sugar pro- 
gram, over 400,000 people would be out 
of work. The individuals who make up 
the sugar work force will be put at se- 
rious risk. 

Currently the European price sup- 
ports are 40 percent higher than the 
United States support levels. They say 
they will not review this policy until 
the year 2001. Why should they? I ask 
my colleagues to stand up for free and 
fair trade by defeating the Miller-Schu- 
mer amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition to the Mil- 
ler-Schumer amendment—a bitter pill for 
American sugar producers to swallow. 

The European Union has announced it will 
continue price supports—without reduction— 
for their sugar producers. 

If the United States were to unilaterally dis- 
arm by abandoning its sugar program, over 
400,000 individuals which make up the U.S. 
sugar work force would be put at serious risk. 

urrently, the European price supports are 
40 percent higher than the United States sup- 
port level—and they say they will not review 
this policy until the year 2001. Why should 
they? 

They have already settled upon their sugar 
policy for the next 6 years—a policy that cre- 
ates an over-production of sugar which is then 
dumped onto the world market at prices well 
below the cost of production. 
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Opponents of the sugar program will tell you 
that the price of sugar in the United States is 
far above the world price. However, the so- 
called world price is an illusion. 

It is a figure which is distorted by the bloat- 
ed payments foreign governments put in the 
pockets of their producers. It does not rep- 
resent a free market. 

| believe in free trade—but it does not exist 
in the world sugar market. 

The sugar reform in the farm bill answers 
the critics by raising assessments on produc- 
ers, and lowering the effective loan rate on 
sugar. 

However, the Miller-Schumer amendment 
will slash the loan rate to nearly one-third the 
European support price, and leave American 
producers drowning in cheap foreign sugar. 

| ask my colleagues to stand up for free and 
fair trade by defeating the Miller-Schumer 
amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to our colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ROSE]. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, Fidel Cas- 
tro's dictatorship has just shot down 
American planes and killed American 
pilots. Sugar that is not grown under 
this program is going to be grown in 
Georgia and is going to find its way 
into the world market and into this 
country. How dare this House bring 
pleasure to Fidel Castro and sell Cuban 
sugar in the world market, if Ameri- 
cans tonight in this body kill our sugar 
program? Do not please Castro. Vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MEEHAN] for this 
amendment which allows no Cuban 
sugar into America. That is sophistry 
and not true. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Schumer amendment. 
Ithink it is clear that sugar subsidies 
are bad for most Americans. Think 
about it. When the Government indi- 
rectly raises sugar prices to help sugar 
farmers make a living, all other Ameri- 
cans must pay more for sugar products. 
Most families in my district have had 
to deal with a decline in real income 
over the last 10 to 15 years. At the 
same time, the Government is still in 
the business of artificially raising 
prices on basic foods. 

The bottom line is that sugar sub- 
sidies help sugar growers, and they 
hurt everyone else that have to pay in- 
flated prices for food. To top it all off, 
the sugar program costs money. This is 
& Congress that is going to do all kinds 
of things to balance the budget, and we 
have been cutting all kinds of things in 
this Congress. It is time to put an end 
to these subsidies. A vote for the Schu- 
mer amendment can put an end to one 
more special interest: agricultural sub- 
sidy. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 132 
minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. CRAPO], à member of the commit- 
tee. 
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Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to this amendment. 
Let me state one more time, because 
Speaker after speaker continues to say 
that this is a subsidy program for 
sugar, the sugar program operates at 
no cost to the American taxpayer. In 
fact, it generates somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $30 million a year in 
revenue to the Treasury. 

The fact is that this program did 
have marketing allotments, but the 
bil we are debating tonight removes 
those marketing allotments. What the 
bill did is it retained the import quotas 
that the sugar program has in effect, 
and that is the issue we are debating 
tonight. The issue is not subsidies, the 
issue is trade. The issue is whether we 
are going to let subsidized foreign 
sugar into the United States and stop 
protecting our producers against anti- 
competitive conduct by foreign na- 
tions. That is the issue. 

There are those who would like to 
bring subsidized sugar into our country 
because, in the short-term, it would 
benefit them and their particular oper- 
ation. But the fact is that we all know 
how that works. If those foreign coun- 
tries are allowed to subsidize their 
markets against our producers, push 
our producers out of business, then who 
can say that they are going to continue 
to keep the prices low? 

The last time we removed the sugar 
program, and these kinds of trade pro- 
tections, we saw what happened. Prices 
shot up. Study after study has shown 
that if we let the market operate, 
which this bill will do, the price of 
sugar will be low. One speaker said to 
look in all the products in the stores, 
and there is sugar in every product. Of 
course, sugar is a very inexpensive 
product. In restaurants it is given 
away for free. The fact is the price of 
sugar is not out of line, and we ought 
to maintain our protection for Amer- 
ican producers. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say to the pre- 
vious speaker that the import quota 
now is 2 million metric tons. This bill 
lowers it to 1.5 million. He just proved 
the point why we need Miller-Schumer- 
— 

. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
E distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. SANFORD]. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
vote is a gut check. Like few votes that 
I have seen recently, it asks us who are 
we and what do we really believe in. As 
Republicans, we talk about free enter- 
prise, we talk about open markets. Yet, 
the sugar program has à guaranteed 
floor price of 23 cents. When I go to the 
produce store, I do not see a guaran- 
teed floor price for tomatoes. When I 
go to the car shop, I do not see a guar- 
anteed floor price for repairing the car. 
When I go to the hardware store, I do 
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not see a guaranteed price for ham- 
mers. Yet, we are going to make an ex- 
ception here? 

I would say to my friends on the 
other side of the aisle, many folks say 
we are for the working folks, we are for 
the little folks. If that is so, how could 
we possibly ask folks to pay double the 
price for sugar? A lot of folks say, 
“Forget it, Mark. We are talking about 
sweet tea and we are talking pecan 
pies." That is not a lot of money. That 
is just a little bit of money. 

Yet, if you were to talk about sweet 
tea, especially down South, we are 
talking about a lot of sweet tea. In 
fact, what we are really talking about 
is principle. How can we allow big ben- 
efits to accrue to just a few small 
folks; in other words, special interests? 
In fact, you add up those sweet teas 
and pecan pies, you are looking at $1.4 
billion of benefit. I think probably 
nothing better illustrates this problem 
than the way that this subsidy in es- 
sence flows down to one family in Palm 
Beach, $65 million a year of benefit. 
They are, I am sure, fine folks, and 
they are certainly good capitalists, but 
that is not fair. It does not pass the 
commonsense test, nor does this sugar 
program. I ask that we pass this 
amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today to express my opposi- 
tion to the Miller-Schumer amend- 
ment. Let me immediately say that I 
take a back seat to absolutely no one 
in this House in the protection of the 
environment in this Nation, and espe- 
cially in Florida. Neither does the 
sweetener industry in my district. 
They have already agreed to spend 
nearly one-half billion dollars to clean 
up the environment in the locale in 
which they do business. 

One other thing I want to say to my 
colleague, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, MARK SANFORD. If there is 
some law against making $65 million, 
then many a corporate executive ought 
to be put in jail, because a whole lot of 
them make a whole lot of money, and 
therefore, I do not see any prohibition. 

Large farmers mean large numbers of 
jobs, where I live. Forty thousand jobs 
in Florida are connected to this indus- 
try. If those jobs were to be lost in this 
era of downsizing, right-sizing, re- 
engineering, temporarying, and 
outsourcing, somebody come tell me 
where they are going to work, because 
I do not know where they are going to 
work. That is a genuine concern that 
we all ought to have in this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask defeat of this 
measure, and support of jobs in the 
State of Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise today to express my 
opposition to the Miller-Schumer-Kingston 
amendment. 
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The current sugar program has worked 
since its inception to ensure a steady supply 
of sugar at a stable price. 

The program does not cost the taxpayers 
anything. In fact, the USDA has estimated that 
with the interest on support loans and fees 
and duties on imported sugar, the program 
has actually increased Federal revenues. 

But aside from my belief that the current 
sugar program helps the American consumer, 
| oppose this amendment because there are 
40,000 people in and around my district who 
depend on the sugar industry for their jobs. | 
will not watch these 40,000 jobs disappear 
from Florida without a fight. The current pro- 
gram has worked well—it provides a stable, 
inexpensive supply of sugar while utilizing our 
agricultural labor force. | do not want to see 
these jobs go overseas. Oppose the Miller- 
Schumer amendment. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho, HELEN CHENOWETH. 

Mrs. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot of 
fine speeches today about the free mar- 
ket system, but I felt it was very inter- 
esting, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. TORRICELLI] mentioned that we 
cannot stand on this floor and dictate 
what kind of subsidies shall be charged 
out of the European countries. But let 
me tell the Members exactly how the 
European Community subsidizes this 
industry. America subsidizes it to the 
tune of zero dollars, Mr. Chairman. The 
European Community subsidizes it to 
the tune of $1.5 billion. I do not call 
that free enterprise. I call that a very 
uneven and tilted playing field. 

We have also heard about the fact, 
how sugar runs up the cost of retail 
goods. Let us just talk about where the 
rubber meets the road. The fact is, over 
the last 4 years, the price of sugar has 
dropped 6.8 percent. Have Members 
heard housewives complaining about 
the price of sugar? No. I can tell you 
who is complaining about the price of 
sugar. It is those very same people that 
can afford to hire Michael Jackson as 
their poster boy. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, while retail 
sugar dropped 6.84 percent, the price of 
ice cream went up 7.3 percent. While 
sugar dropped 6.8 percent, the price of 
cakes and cookies and candy went up 
17 percent. While the price of retail 
sugar dropped 6.8 percent, the price of 
cereal went up 22.3 percent. 

It is not because of the sugar, Mr. 
Chairman, that those retail prices have 
been going up. It is because of other 
costs. Many of them have been very 
good, but they have been built-in 
mechanisms. That is what has caused 
our people to be thrown out of work. 

If you lived in Japan today, do you 
know what you would pay for a pound 
of sugar? You would pay $1.04 per 
pound. If you lived in Europe, you 
would pay 54 cents. If you lived in 
China, it would be 39 cents. It is 39 
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cents in America. It is not à bad deal, 
Mr. Chairman. Please oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. PETER- 
SON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding time to me. 

We hear a lot of talk tonight about 
this program being a subsidy program. 
Let us just talk about what this is 
about. This is about trade. We in this 
body, in the dead of the night, in a 
lame duck session, passed a GATT 
Agreement that we should not have 
passed. I opposed it all the way. But 
why in the world did we go over and ne- 
gotiate that agreement, and I had an 
opportunity to represent this Congress 
over there, along with the ranking 
member, where we gave up a lot to 
come to an agreement on how much 
sugar we are going to let in this coun- 
try, and then we come with a bill that 
wil completely undo what we have 
done in that agreement? 

These European competitors are sub- 
sidizing their producers at twice the 
level that we are doing in this country. 
It is not à subsidy, it is just a floor we 
are putting underneath the products. 
That is what this is all about. What 
this amendment is going to do, if we 
continue this—and this was done, by 
the way, last night—it is not thought 
out. It is not workable. This was just 
drawn up at the last minute. What this 
is going to do is force the Secretary of 
Agriculture to reduce the loan rate, 
which is going to force us to take these 
1.23 metric tons and force sugar into 
this country, and it is going to destroy 
this industry. I urge you to oppose this 
amendment. 
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Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, could we get à report on how 
much time each of us has? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MILLER] has 5% min- 
utes remaining, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SCHUMER] has 4 minutes 
remaining, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. KINGSTON] has 24% minutes re- 
maining, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. DE LA GARZA] has 4% minutes re- 
maining, and the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. EWING] has 4% minutes re- 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CHABOT]. 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment. 
Every time an American consumer pur- 
chases a bottle of Pepsi or a Coke ora 
candy bar, the big sugar producers in 
Florida crack a smile. And why should 
they not? The Federal sugar program 
inflates sugar prices to nearly twice 
the world average and cost American 
families $1.4 billion every year. This 
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money lines the already deep pockets 
of huge sugar conglomerates at the ex- 
pense of hard-working Americans. 

Many of us, when we ran for Con- 
gress, promised to work to change the 
way Washington works. I cannot think 
of à better example of one of those Fed- 
eral programs that needs to be re- 
formed and reformed immediately than 
the sugar program. The sugar subsidy 
encourages the type of overproduction 
that is bringing great harm to our en- 
vironment. This amendment represents 
real reform by phasing out the program 
over five years, and not a moment too 
Soon. Sugar subsidies may be a sweet 
deal for sugar growers, but they are a 
raw deal for consumers and for tax- 
payers. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 seconds only to say to 
the gentleman that just preceded me 
that the soft-drink industry uses corn 
syrup and not only uses sugar; also to 
our colleague from South Carolina who 
Stood here and said, your side of the 
aisle, your side of the aisle, this is not 
the 1-minute Democrat bashing time. 
This is very serious business for jobs in 
the United States of America. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. If I have time, I 
yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 seconds. 

We keep hearing the issue of no net 
cost. The American consumer is the 
American taxpayer. The General Ac- 
counting Office, the independent agen- 
cy of Government, says it is $1.4 bil- 
lion. The American consumer pays 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
GILCHREST]. 

Mr. GILCHREST. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

First of all, I drink my coffee black, 
so I am a perfect neutral party for this 
particular discussion. We have heard a 
great deal of debate on the House floor 
about whether this helps or hurts the 
American consumer, helps or hurts the 
American farmer, and also where trade 
fits in here, and if my colleagues will 
just pay attention to the issue of trade 
for one item, the Miller amendment en- 
sures through existing laws that for- 
eign subsidized sugar will not hurt 
American producers. We have existing 
laws to protect those tariffs. 

No. 2, the government-subsidized 
loans, which is what we are talking 
about here, have been bad for consum- 
ers, bad for those jobs in the refining 
industry, and bad for family farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, the Miller-Schumer- 
Kingston amendment offers the only 
real reform in this good bill called the 
Freedom to Farm Act so that we can 
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let market forces in this country de- 
cide what is best for the consumers. I 
urge a vote for the Miller-Schumer- 
Kingston bill. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1l minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. FARR]. 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment. I think to a lot of people it is a 
very confusing time. It sounds like the 
Government subsidizes sugar. There is 
no taxpayer subsidy here. This is essen- 
tially a battle of economic interests. It 
is a battle that Americans ought to 
know about because it is either going 
to say we are going to err on the side 
of making candy and soft drinks cheap, 
and I wonder what is the national con- 
gressional policy on why we ought to 
have cheap candy in this country. The 
other side is you are going to err on 
the side of what we have done histori- 
cally, and that is to support farmers. 

Now, there are different kinds of 
farmers in this country. It is not all 
sugar cane. We have beet growers all 
over this country who support our 
local economy. These people need this 
program. So if you are going to take a 
vote tonight, you are going to either 
err on the side of farmers and support 
America and support what we have 
been doing over the years, or you are 
going to err on the side of business 
that wants to make candy cheap. I 
think that you ought to err always on 
the side of the farmers. Oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY]. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Miller-Schumer-King- 
ston amendment. This amendment will 
protect thousands of jobs by eliminat- 
ing the U.S. sugar program. Continu- 
ation of the program which artificially 
doubles the price of sugar and restricts 
its import could also close the Domino 
Sugar refinery in my district, and I 
have a letter from the company right 
here stating just that. It is an impor- 
tant business. It employs 450 people in 
Wiliamsburg-Green Point, Brooklyn, 
and 150 in Manhattan, and these jobs 
are at risk right now. 

Domino Sugar has already had to 
close three plants, and a refinery 
closed four times in 1995 alone. Con- 
tinuation of the sugar program could 
shut Domino Sugar Co. down perma- 
nently, putting more than 1,000 Dom- 
ino employees out of work and destroy- 
ing many small neighborhood busi- 
nesses. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
deserve better. They deserve cheaper 
sugar. They deserve to keep their jobs. 
I have here three editorials, national 
newspapers, that came out in support 
of this amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to our colleague, the 
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gentleman from Minnesota  [Mr. 
MINGEJ. 

Mr. MINGE. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a great deal of discussion about 
competition this evening. I think one 
factor that needs to be emphasized over 
and over is the fact that this new farm 
program bill opens up competition in 
sugar production. The allotment proc- 
ess has ended. Anyone in the United 
States that thinks that he or she can 
produce sugar more cheaply than his 
neighbor or the company in the next 
State can do so. We are not talking 
about a program that says this farmer 
can do certain types of sugar produc- 
tion, this farmer cannot. Anyone can 
get into the business. The market is 
open. It is free. It is for all. 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want a report of the time 
and see how many speakers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MILLER] has 3 min- 
utes and 15 seconds remaining, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SCHUMER] 
has 3 minutes remaining, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. KINGSTON] 
has 2% minutes remaining, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] 
has 2 minutes remaining, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. EWING] has 
4% minutes remaining, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has the right to 
close. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 90 seconds to our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Hawaii 
[Mr. ABERCROMBIE]. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Chairman, 
we have heard a discussion tonight 
about jobs, and I would say from my 
observation of the Republican pri- 
maries that I expect that Mr. Bu- 
chanan and others that are concerned 
about jobs in this country are going to 
be watching the result of this debate, 
because when you talk about cheap 
sugar you are talking about slave 
labor. You are talking about exporting 
jobs of Americans overseas. Make no 
mistake about it, a yes vote on this is 
going to be interpreted as being 
against the American worker, because 
when you go overseas to get that cheap 
sugar you are where there are no labor 
standards. There are no health stand- 
ards. There are no environmental 
standards. There are no safety stand- 
ards. 

We fought a war in this country to 
end slavery, and yet we are telling our- 
selves that in order to have cheaper 
sugar we are going to import slave 
labor sugar from people around the 
world who are being devoured by 
oligarchs, sugar oligarchs who have 
made it their business to destroy their 
people. They will destroy this country. 

Do the Members think that refineries 
are going to exist in this country when 
cheap sugar that is harvested by slave 
labor can go into a refinery in that 
country? That is what is going to hap- 
pen. This is about jobs in this country. 
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Urban Members of both sides of the 
aisle say that they are going to find 
cheaper sugar products in this country. 
Not only is that not true, but it is un- 
dercutting the people who are the best 
producers of sugar in the world. This is 
& jobs program. Vote for American 
workers. Vote down this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say first and foremost, 
if | had my way we would leave the no-cost 
sugar program alone. However, people asked 
for reform. The end product we have in the 
H.R. 2854, the Agricultural Market Transition 
Act, is reform. Domestic marketing allotments 
are eliminated. The loan rate will effectively be 
reduced. The marketing assessment paid by 
growers for deficit reduction purposes is in- 
creased 25 percent. The foreign sugar import 
level is raised by 20 percent. Yet, the no-cost 
provision which has been in effect since 1985 
is still maintained. So if reform is what you 
want, reform is what you got. 

Mr. Chairman, for over 150 years, sugar has 
been grown in the State of Hawaii. Sugar has 
played a major role in the historical, cultural, 
and economic development of Hawaii. How- 
ever, the survival of sugar is now in question. 
Over the past decade, sugar production in Ha- 
waii has dropped drastically. In 1986, over 1 
million tons of sugar was produced. In 1995, 
the amount will be approximately 492,000 
tons. 

If Hawaii sugar producers were inefficient or 
unproductive | could not support the sugar 
program. Yet, the data proves that the Hawaii 
yields of sugar are among the highest in the 
world, about 10.5 tons an acre in 1993. In ad- 
dition, Hawaii's sugar field workers have the 
highest standard of living of any agricultural 
workers in the world. The only way the world 
sugar market competes with our domestic 
sugar industry is to artificially subsidize their 
sugar industry and to utilize slave labor. For- 
eign competitors do not have to comply with 
Federal and State standards for worker safety, 
wage and healthcare benefits, and for environ- 
mental protection. The concept of free trade is 
splendid, but for sugar it is a fantasy. One on 
one on a level playing field Hawaii sugar pro- 
ducers can beat anyone. 

In fact, according to a 1994 Landell Mills 
Commodities Studies the evidence reveals the 
United States to be the second lowest cost 
among the world's 31 major beet-producing 
countries, and 29th among 62 cane producing 
countries. Among the world's 13 producers of 
corn sweetener, the United States ranks as 
the absolute lowest cost. 

This Nation's highly efficient sugar farmers 
are ready, willing, and able to compete against 
foreign farmers. Until a level playing field ex- 
ists, however, it would be a mistake to dis- 
mantle a successful sugar policy while other 
nations continue their market-distorting habits 
at America's expense. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate someone 
may bring up the Sweetener Users' Associa- 
tion, which represents the big, multinational 
food, candy and soda corporations, poster 
child—Bob's Candy of Albany, GA. As they go 
on to say, if sugar weren't so costly in the 
United States, they could stay competitive and 
not be forced to move jobs overseas. It is the 
sugar, says Bob's Candy. It costs too much 
here in America. Bob's Candy is forced to 
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move operations to Jamaica because sugar is 
cheaper there. 

Well, my colleagues, let me tell you the rest 
of the story. 

Could it be there are other factors that 
brought Bob's Candy to Jamaica? Like, maybe 
the fact that Bob doesn't have to pay his Ja- 
maican employees anything near what he's 
paying his Georgia employees? Or perhaps, 
because there's no NLRB, no OSHA, no EPA, 
no Medicare payroll taxes to contend with in 
Jamaica? Could any of these factors have 
played a role in Bob's decision to locate in Ja- 
maica—or was it just the price of sugar, as big 
sweetener users say. 

Incidentally, according to Dunn & Brad- 
street, Bob's Candy is in the top 25 percent in 
terms of profitability of all American candy 
makers. 

Bob's Candy is simply a case of a profitable 
candy maker trying to use the sugar program 
as a convenient scapegoat for its decision to 
move good-paying American jobs overseas. 
And, in turn, the big corporate sugar users are 
trying to hide behind little ol’ Bob's Candy as 
a vivid example why Congress should scrap 
the sugar program. 

Well, | don't buy it—and neither should the 
American public. 

Mr. Chairman and my House colleagues, 
support good policy, support American jobs, 
support the American economy. Vote against 
the Miller-Schumer amendment: immediate 
disaster, disguised as transition. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 seconds. 

You know what is interesting about 
all these folks who are supporting all 
the big lobbyists interests is that they 
keep saying there is over 400,000 jobs 
related to sugar, yet the USDA says it 
is only 46,000. So all this talk about 
jobs is losing me, Mr. Chairman. 

But what is wrong with working 
without a refinery? Mr. Chairman, 10 
years ago we had 22 refiners in Amer- 
ica. Today we have 11. What is it about 
these people that one job is better than 
the other? There is room for com- 
promise on this, Mr. Chairman. We 
need the  Miller-Schumer-Kingston 
amendment. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FOLEY], a member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
show the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
KINGSTON] this brochure. These are 
people that live in my district, white, 
black, Hispanic families that work and 
live in my district in the sugar indus- 
try, not poster children, not models, 
not phony baloney, real people. 

Let me tell the gentleman I oppose 
his amendment. After a year of mass 
mailings, after a year of editorial writ- 
ing, we are here on à day of reform. If 
this Miller-Schumer-Kingston is re- 
form, then Dr. Kevorkian is the attend- 
ing physician. This will kill the domes- 
tic sugar industry. 

We talk about world price, folks. 
World price is based on 105,000 pounds 
of sugar. My mother does not go to 
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Winn Dixie and buy 105,000 pounds of 
sugar. If it was true that you could buy 
it at that price, then we would all be 
buying our gas in the barrel, $17 à bar- 
rel for oil, would be much cheaper to 
fill our cars with oil by the barrel, but 
we do not do that. 

Domestic sugar is now on the world 
market 13 cents, 3 cents up over the 
last month and a half. Prices to refin- 
ers are up. 

Ladies and gentlemen, where was the 
testimony on this bill? We were first 
talking and guaranteeing the other 
side a vote on elimination February 26, 
dated on the Miller bill. Were there 
hearings? Did we go around the com- 
munities, as we did on the Committee 
on Agriculture? Did any Members come 
to Belle Glade, Clewiston, Pahokee, 
where I live? Did any Members come 
along with the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. HASTINGS] and I to talk to the peo- 
ple that are going to be affected by this 
bill? 
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Does this Congress care about jobs in 
America? Do they care about the fami- 
lies in our communities, or would they 
rather have every other foreign govern- 
ment giving us all our good advantages 
and when they are tired of giving us 
their wonderful sugar at a reasonable 
price, this wonderful  low-priced 
sugar being debated today, when they 
are tired of doing that, they are going 
to say, hey, we have got a captive audi- 
ence like we do on oil. Remember when 
there were lines for oil? Remember 
when there were fights in gas stations 
over oil? 

When the sugar cartels from the 
other nations you want to invite into 
this country say to you sugar is going 
to be a dollar a pound, $2 a pound, you 
are going to be stuck paying for it. 

You, ladies and gentlemen, then face 
the consumer. You, ladies and gentle- 
men, face the housewives that have to 
bake with these goods. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remaining one-half 
minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not looking for 
headlines. I am not looking for a pic- 
ture on the front page of the New York 
Times. I am speaking about people, 
real people in my district who will be 
out of work, people I know, people I 
have felt the flesh, and it is no secret 
that, yes, I have sugar cane in my dis- 
trict. 

But we are talking about jobs, jobs, 
jobs, U.S.A., American jobs. Otherwise, 
without this legislation, we partition it 
out throughout the world at lower 
prices, mind you, lower prices, but the 
world will benefit and American jobs 
will suffer. U.S.A., American jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. sugar program oper- 
ates at no cost to the Federal Government. In 
fact, through the fee assessments on the do- 
mestic industry, sugar has contributed more 
than $130 million to the Federal Treasury 
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since the last farm bill—and has contributed 
almost $500 million over the last 10 years 
through import duties, the fees, and interest 
on loans. 

The U.S. sweetener industry has a positive 
impact on the economy—more than $26 bil- 
lion—generating 420,000 American jobs. 

My own district in the Rio Grande Valley of 
south Texas is a good example of the con- 
tributions of the sugar industry. 

The value of the sugar cane harvest from 
the farms of the Lower Rio Grande Valley an- 
nually averages $40 million. 

In addition, the sugar cane industry gen- 
erates $16 million annually for the valley econ- 
omy in the form of payroll, local taxes paid, 
and purchases from local merchants and serv- 
ices. A sugar mill and a nearby refinery proc- 
ess cane and raw sugar from hundreds of 
farmers and generate hundreds of job locally. 

The average sugar cane farm in the Rio 
Grande Valley is just 311 acres. These are not 
large corporate farms. These are small farm- 
ers who in 1973 formed a cooperative and 
built a sugar mill in Harlingen to process their 
sugar cane. 

U.S. consumers get a good deal on sugar at 
the supermarket. Our consumers currently buy 
refined sugar for about 39 cents a pound. By 
comparison, consumers in Tokyo pay almost 
90 cents a pound while those in Europe pay 
from 50 to 70 cents. The average retail sugar 
price in developed countries last year was 54 
cents—38 percent more than the U.S. price. 

On these purchases alone, U.S. consumers 
save $1.4 billion compared with consumers in 
other developed countries. Clearly, U.S. con- 
sumers pay a fair price for sugar. 

Sugar is an essential link in our food chain, 
and we need to maintain a viable domestic 
sugar producing industry, providing our con- 
sumers with access to a stable supply at a 
reasonable price. 

The sugar provisions continue the no cost 
program, and actually increase by 25 percent 
the level of the fees, which will generate about 
$288 million for the Treasury through 2002. 

In addition, the bill removes limits on pro- 
duction, removes a guaranteed minimum 
price, effectively reduces the loan rate by 1 
cent, and ensures an increase in foreign im- 
ports. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FOLEY], in à very impassioned way, 
said did we come to his district? No; we 
did not come to his district. We were 
not invited. 

This bill has not been given the cour- 
tesies of the beet lobbyists' bill, and, 
furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask rhetorically, did he come to Savan- 
nah, GA, to talk to the refiner, the peo- 
ple who work in the refinery that I rep- 
resent or to the district of the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. MALONEY] 
to talk to the folks in New York, the 
450 jobs there that will be eliminated 
with this status quo, special-interest 
bill? 

Let us look at these amendments, 
Mr. Chairman. One by one, we have à 
loan rate. The USDA will have a no- 
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net-cost program. They are going to 
choke domestic supply so that there 
are no loan defaults. It is going to keep 
the price of sugar up. That is the situa- 
tion that we are in under the current 
bill. 

This bill does not change the current 
law at all. We keep hearing about 
400,000 jobs. The USDA only sends us 
46,000 jobs in this beet industry. We 
keep hearing that this will eliminate 
jobs. 

Well, refiners have gone from 22 
plants to ll plants in the last 10 years. 
It is not hypothetical about refiners 
losing jobs. They have already lost 
jobs. 

We keep hearing about this is not 
subsidized. Maybe you could say it is 
not subsidized. You certainly cannot 
say it is not a cartel. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a situation 
where these poor beet farmers, the 
wealthiest lobbyists on Capitol Hill, 
are in the beet, cane sugar industry. 
Every time I turn around, we see them 
walking the halls. We can hardly get 
by in the hall, they are walking in here 
with pockets full of money. 

Mr. Chairman, the poor beet farmers 
that are back home are not going to be 
put out of business by this bill. Let me 
tell you why and be very clear to the 
Members here about this: This bill only 
gets us to the conference committee so 
that we can work out a compromise. 
This is the only train leaving town. 

If we want to reform sugar, if we 
want to have a compromise, we must 
vote on Miller-Schumer-Kingston in 
order to get it before the conference 
committee for a compromise. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
say I think this has been an informed 
and thoughtful debate laying out two 
sides of the issue. My view is, under 
any reasonable and rational measure, 
the sugar program must be repealed. 
We all know it. The only question is 
whether we have the will to do it, the 
will to change. If this Congress is about 
change, then certainly this program is 
up for change, because it is truly gov- 
ernment controls run amok. 

If the issue is jobs, we must repeal. If 
the issue is the environment, then we 
must repeal. If the issue is consumer, 
then we must repeal. The Miller-Schu- 
mer-Kingston amendment phases out 
the sugar program over 5 years. Our 
amendment does not, does not expose 
American sugar growers to unfettered 
competition. It does not allow any 
more imports in under GATT than are 
allowed today. It does not remove the 
protective import quota but only gives 
the Secretary flexibility in increasing 
the quota to get adequate supplies, and 
it does not allow a single bag full of 
sugar in from Cuba. 

Well, in 1981, if the issue was jobs, 
just look at this chart. Every refinery 
with a red line through it is gone. 
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Thousands of jobs and good-paying 
jobs, $25,000, $30,000, $35,000, $40,000 a 
year employing people in our cities and 
our suburbs. They will all be gone if we 
do not change this bill. 

How about the environment? I heard 
talk from the other side that their pro- 
posal is proenvironmental. Then why is 
our bill supported by the Everglades 
Trust, the National Audubon Society, 
the Wilderness Society, and the World 
Wildlife Fund? Why does the Audubon 
Society want to make this one of the 
key environmental votes of this ses- 
sion? 

And finally, about the consumer, 
about the consumer, the sugar program 
is the poster child of corporate welfare. 
It is not like peanuts, where there are 
small family farmers. Most of the 
sugar grown is grown on huge planta- 
tions; 1 percent of the cane growers get 
42 percent of the subsidies. That is 
trickle-down if I have ever heard it. 
One Florida family, $65 million a year, 
paid for by the nickels and dimes out of 
the pockets of your people and mine. 
That is wrong. 

Ask yourself the question Why 
should a family earning $30,000 a year 
subsidize a handful of sugar barons to 
the tune of $1.4 billion a year? That is 
wrong. We know it. We know the pro- 
gram should be repealed. 

Let us finally do it. Support Miller- 
Schumer-Kingston. 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, let us make clear 
what exactly the sugar program is. It 
is a Government-run cartel that sets 
the price of sugar at approximately 
twice the world price. It does it by con- 
trolling the amount of supply imported 
into this country and how much is al- 
lowed to be grown in this country. 

The price of sugar is almost half the 
price of what it is here in the United 
States. Australia, the largest exporter 
of sugar in the world, does not sub- 
sidize sugar, and they sell it at a world 
price of about 12 to 13 cents a pound. 
But we here in the United States, we 
pay 23 cents a pound. 

Now we talk about this as a no-net- 
cost program. Once again, the General 
Accounting Office, an independent 
agency of the Government, came up 
with a report that it cost $1.4 billion 
for the American consumer, and the 
American consumer is the American 
taxpayer. So it is a phony argument to 
say it is not a net cost to us. 

The issue of trade, now, I hear, first 
of all, I hear all this argument about 
Fidel Castro. I do not know what he 
has to do with this issue. People must 
be really concerned if they have to talk 
about Dr. Kevorkian or talking about 
slave labor. I mean, this is kind of a 
sad type of debate when you have to 
bring up those type of issues. 

Let us talk about trade. Trade is a 
Ways and Means issue. Trade is a Ways 
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and Means issue. The trade laws are 
not impacted by this amendment. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has the same 
controls if this bill goes into effect as 
he does today. 

Now, we talk about all of this im- 
ported sugar. First of all, subsidized 
sugar is not allowed in the country, to 
start with. Those laws are there under 
the countervailing duty law. They are 
going to be kept out like it is today. 
That is a phony argument because that 
law is not being impacted by this. 

We have a crazy thing, Australia 
sells sugar to anybody in the world at 
18 cents a pound. No, to the United 
States, we are going to pay 23 cents. 
That is a subsidy to foreign sugar com- 
panies. Why are we doing that? GAO 
says it is $200 million a year of a sub- 
sidy to foreign countries. Why are we 
subsidizing their sugar? 

They are selling to everyone else in 
the world at half-price. That is how 
crazy this program is. Subsidized sugar 
is not going to be pouring into this 
country, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has sent a letter to that effect. 

This amendment is a consensus 
amendment. It is a consensus of a wide 
range of groups, and a compromise. It 
includes the refiners, the environ- 
mentalists, the free market people, the 
anti-big government people, and we 
have conservatives and liberals on this 
bill. It makes sense. We all agree on 
this. It is a compromise bill. It is a 5- 
year phase-out. 

This is good for jobs. We keep hear- 
ing about jobs being lost in farming. 
That is not going to happen. We are 
losing jobs right now at sugar refiner- 
ies, whether they are in New York City 
or Baltimore or Savannah, GA. Those 
are real jobs being lost. We are having 
jobs shipped out of this country. 

Bob’s Candy, in Albany, GA, for ex- 
ample, the largest manufacturer of 
candy canes, has been in existence for 
over 70 years. When he buys sugar in 
Albany, he pays the price in the United 
States, 23 cents. He has had to ship 
some of his business to Jamaica, and 
he gets sugar there for 13 cents from 
the same place in Savannah. That is a 
crazy program. Why are we allowing 
that? He is having to ship his jobs in 
order to compete for the candy cane 
business. That is not the way the 
American system should operate. 

I urge every Member to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

I wish I had about a half an hour to 
try and dispel so much misinformation 
that has been brought forth on this 
floor here today. 

Let me tell you that when we tried in 
the speciality crop subcommittee to 
devise a reform method for the sugar 
program, we looked at it very closely, 
and, yes, we had a program that was 
rootbound like a plant, and we did 
make changes in that program. 
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What we devised was a protection 
from foreign subsidized sugar at our 
borders. But we went beyond what 
GATT required us to do, and we said we 
are going to make them bring in 20 per- 
cent more than the GATT minimum, 
and we are not going to say to the beet 
people you can only grow so much, or 
to the sugarcane people, you can only 
grow so much. We opened the produc- 
tion of the American sugar industry, 
and I will bet you a dollar to a donut 
you are going to see the price of sugar 
come down because the American sugar 
industry will produce more. 

When you talk about corporate wel- 
fare, I mean, if there is any corporate 
welfare in the sugar industry, it is a 
piker to the rest of the economy, and 
certainly we hear opponents get up one 
after another talking about refiners. I 
guess that is not corporate welfare. 

We talk about supply and import re- 
strictions. We went 20 percent over the 
GATT minimum. 

We hear about prices, and we have 
put the information out there. How 
many times? Even Australia, when one 
speaker says it is down to 12 cents, 
they have a 36-cent price in Australia. 

There are a lot of different prices for 
sugar around the world. But American 
sugar is stable in price. The supply is 
stable. 
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The quality is excellent. What we 
have done is reformed the internal part 
of our sugar program and protected 
ourselves within the GATT treaty, 
within the new World Treaty Organiza- 
tion, from unfair competition. 

Vote no on this amendment. Save 
jobs for thousands of beet and sugar 
farmers around this country. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, | want to 
take this opportunity to speak against the Mil- 
ler-Schumer amendment to eliminate the 
sugar program. This amendment will ensure 
the death of the sugar industry in the United 
States for no apparent gain. Consumers will 
not benefit, hard-working people will lose their 
jobs, and family farmers will go out of busi- 
ness 


In North Dakota and virtually all of the sugar 
industry is made up of hard-working family 
farmers. In my State these farmers have 
banded together to grow, process, refine, and 
market a product that can compete with any in 
the world. They cannot, however, compete 
with the governments of the European Union 
which spend over $2 billion annually subsidiz- 
ing their sugar industry. 

The sugar program has provided stability to 
domestic consumers. In fact, American con- 
sumers have seen sugar prices drop 7 percent 
in the last 5 years. American consumers cur- 
rently pay 28 percent less on average than 
consumers in other developed countries. By 
comparison the United States retail price for 
sugar is 39 cents a pound compared to 68 
cents in France. 

The American sugar industry is also a huge 
employer. Over 420,000 people per year work 
in the sugar industry, resulting in $26.2 billion 
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in economic activity. The fact of the matter is 
that the sugar program is good for consumers 
and good for jobs. 

The sugar program contained in the House 
bill is the simplest, most market-oriented pro- 
gram in history. The new reforms contained in 
the bill open the United States market to 20 
percent more foreign sugar than currently al- 
lowed. Marketing allotments are abolished, re- 
leasing the U.S. sugar market from Govern- 
ment control. Finally, the marketing assess- 
ments in this bill will actually generate reve- 
nues of at least $40 million per year for deficit 
reduction. This is responsible reform that still 
protects both the American consumer and the 
American farmer. 

The sponsors of this amendment want to ig- 
nore the reforms that have already been made 
and instead seek to cripple the domestic sugar 
industry, throw hard-working, innovative farm- 
ers out of business and flood the U.S. market 
with foreign sugar, increasing our trade deficit. 
They suggest that consumers will benefit from 
this action. The fact is that the consumer will 
not benefit unless the price of candy, pop, and 
cereal decreases as a result of the elimination 
of this program. This is pure pie in the sky 
given the small cost of the sugar contained in 
those products. More likely, sugar users will 
continue to exploit instability in the sugar mar- 
kets to raise prices on sweetened goods even 
higher. 

If you care about American jobs. If you care 
about American sugar producers, processors, 
users, and consumers vote no on this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MILLER of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 208, noes 217, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 5, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 35) 
AYES—208 

Andrews Coburn Forbes 
Archer Collins (GA) Fowler 
Armey Cox Fox 
Baker (CA) Coyne Frank (MA) 
Barr Crane Franks (CT) 
Barrett (WI) Cremeans Franks (NJ) 
Bartlett Danner Frelinghuysen 
Bass Davis Gallegly 
Beilenson Deal Gejdenson 
Berman DeLauro Gekas 
Bilbray DeLay Gibbons 
Bilirakis Dickey Gilchrest 
Blute Doggett Goodlatte 
Boehlert Dornan Goodling 
Borski Doyle Gordon 
Boucher Dreier Goss 
Brown (OH) Duncan Graham 
Brownback Dunn Greenwood 
Bunn Ehrlich Gutierrez 
Buyer Engel Hall (OH) 

English Hamilton 
Campbell Ensign Hancock 
Cardin Eshoo Hansen 
Castle Fawell Harman 
Chabot Fields (TX) Hayworth 
Chrysler Flake Hilleary 
Clay Flanagan Hinchey 
Clement Foglietta Hobson 
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Hoekstra 
Hoke 
Horn 
Hostettler 


Kelly 
Kennedy (MA) 
Kennedy (RI) 
Kennelly 

Kim 

Kingston 


McDade 
McDermott 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 


Meyers 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Myers 


NOES—217 
Cubin 
ham 
de la Garza 


DeFazio 
Dellums 


Tate 
Taylor (NC) 
Thornton 
Torkildsen 
Towns 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
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Payne (VA) Schroeder Thurman 
Pelosi Scott Tiahrt 
Peterson (FL) Serrano Torres 
Peterson (MN) Shuster Torricelli 
Pickett Skaggs Traficant 
Pombo Skeen Vento 
Pomeroy Skelton Volkmer 
Poshard Smith (MI) Vucanovich 
Quillen Smith (TX) Walsh 
Rahall Spence Ward 
Richardson Stearns Watt (NC) 
Rivers Stenholm Watts (OK) 
Roberts Stockman Weldon (FL) 
Roemer Stump Weller 
Rogers Stupak Whitfield 
Rose Tanner Wicker 
Roth Tauzin Williams 
Rush Taylor (MS) Wise 
Sabo Tejeda Woolsey 
Sanders ‘Thomas Wynn 
Schaefer Thompson Young (AK) 
Schiff Thornberry 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 

Sisisky 
NOT VOTING—5 
Collins (IL) McKinney Stokes 
Furse Mollohan 
D 2033 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Ms. Furse 
against. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 7 printed in 
House Report 104-463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SOLOMON 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SOLOMON: 

Strike title II (page 81, line 5, through page 
118, line 17) and insert the following: 

TITLE II—DAIRY 
SEC. 201. MILK PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM. 

(a) SUPPORT ACTIVITIES.—During the period 
beginning on the date of the enactment of 
this Act and ending December 31, 2000, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall support the 
price of milk produced in the 48 contiguous 
States through the purchase of cheese, but- 
hers and nonfat dry milk produced from the 


(b) RATE.—The price of milk shall be sup- 
ported at the following rates per hundred- 
weight for milk containing 3.67 percent but- 
terfat: 

(1) During calendar year 1996, $10.15. 

(2) During calendar year 1997, $10.05. 

(3) During calendar year 1998, $9.95. 

(4) During calendar year 1999, $9.85. 

(5) During calendar year 2000, $9.75. 

(c) BID PRICES.—The support purchase 
prices under this section for each of the 
products of milk (butter, cheese, and nonfat 
üry milk) announced by the Secretary shall 
be the same for all of that product sold by 
persons offering to sell the product to the 
Secretary. The purchase prices shall be suffi- 
cient to enable plants of average efficiency 
to pay producers, on average, a price that is 
not less than the rate of price support for 
milk in effect under subsection (b). 

(d) SPECIAL RULE FOR BUTTER AND NONFAT 
DRY MILK.— 
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(1) ALLOCATION OF PURCHASE PRICES.—The 
Secretary may allocate the rate of price sup- 
port between the purchase prices for nonfat 
dry milk and butter in a manner that will re- 
sult in the lowest level of expenditures by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
achieve such other objectives as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate. The Secretary 
shall notify the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry of the Senate of the allocation. 

(2) TIMING OF PURCHASE PRICE ADJUST- 
MENTS.—The Secretary may make any such 
adjustments in the purchase prices for non- 
fat dry milk and butter the Secretary con- 
siders to be necessary not more than twice in 
each calendar year. 

(e) REFUNDS OF 1995 AND 1996 ASSESS- 
MENTS.— 

(1) REFUND REQUIRED.—The Secretary shall 
provide for a refund of the entire reduction 
required under section 204(h)(2) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446e(h)(2)), as 
in effect on the day before the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, in the price of milk re- 
ceived by a producer during calendar year 
1995 or 1996, if the producer provides evidence 
that the producer did not increase market- 
ings in calendar year 1995 or 1996 when com- 
pared to calendar year 1994 or 1995, respec- 
tively. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—This subsection shall not 
apply with respect to a producer for a par- 
ticular calendar year if the producer has al- 
ready received a refund under section 204(h) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 for the same 
fiscal year before the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

(3) TREATMENT OF REFUND.—A refund under 
this subsection shall not be considered as 
any type of price support or payment for 
purposes of sections 1211 and 1221 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3811 and 3821). 

(f) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION.—The 
Secretary shall carry out the program au- 
thorized by this section through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

(g) PERIOD OF EFFECTIVENESS.—This sec- 
tion shall be effective only during the period 
beginning on the date of the enactment of 
this Act and ending on December 31, 2000. 
The program authorized by this section shall 
terminate on December 31, 2000, and shall be 
considered to have expired notwithstanding 
section 257 of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 (2 
U.S.C. 907). 

SEC. 202. CONSOLIDATION AND REFORM OF FED- 
ERAL MILK MARKETING ORDERS. 

(a) AMENDMENT OF ORDERS.—AS soon as 
practicable after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall amend Fed- 
eral milk marketing orders issued under sec- 
tion 8c of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 
U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amendments by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, to— 

(1)limit the number of Federal milk mar- 
keting orders to between 10 and 14 orders; 
and 

(2) provide for multiple basing points for 
the pricing of milk. 

(b) EXPEDITED PROCESS.—Using the rule 
making procedures provided in section 553 of 
title 5, United States Code, the Secretary 
shall— 

(1) announce the amendments required 
under subsection (a) not later than December 
31, 1998; and 

(2) implement the amendments not later 
than December 31, 2000. 

(c) FUNDING.—Effective beginning January 
1, 2001, the Secretary shall not use any funds 
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to administer more than 14 Federal milk 
marketing orders. 

(d) STUDY REGARDING FURTHER REFORMS.— 
Not later than January 1, 1998, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall submit to Congress a re- 
port— 

(1) reviewing the Federal milk marketing 
order system established pursuant to section 
8c of the Agricultura] Adjustment Act (7 
U.S.C. 608c), reenacted with amendments by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, in light of the reforms required by 
subsection (a); and 

(2) containing such recommendations as 
the Secretary considers appropriate for fur- 
ther improvements and reforms to the Fed- 
eral milk marketing order system. 

SEC. 203. DAIRY EXPORT INCENTIVE PROGRAM. 

(a) DURATION.—Section 153(a) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (15 U.S.C. 713a-14) is 
amended by striking ''2001" and inserting 
“2002”. 

(b) SOLE DISCRETION.—Section 153(b) of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 is amended by in- 
serting “sole” before *'discretion". 

(c) ELEMENTS OF PROGRAM.—Section 153(c) 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of para- 
graph (1); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting ''; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(3) the maximum volume of dairy product 
exports allowable consistent with the obliga- 
tions of the United States as a member of 
the World Trade Organization is exported 
under the program each year (minus the vol- 
ume sold under section 1163 of the Food Se- 
curity Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-198; 7 U.S.C. 
1731 note) during that year), except to the 
extent that the export of such à volume 
under the program would, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, exceed the limitations on the 
value set forth in subsection (f); and 

4) payments may be made under the pro- 
gram for exports to any destination in the 
world for the purpose of market develop- 
ment, except a destination in à country with 
respect to which shipments from the United 
States are otherwise restricted by law.". 

(d) MARKET DEVELOPMENT.—Section 
153(e)1) of the Food Security Act of 1985 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking and“ and inserting the“; 
and 

(2) by inserting before the period the fol- 
lowing: *, and any additional amount that 
may be required to assist in the development 
of world markets for United States dairy 
products”. 

(e) MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE AMOUNTS.—Sec- 
tion 153 of the Food Security Act of 1985 is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

( REQUIRED FUNDING.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall in each year use money and 
commodities for the program under this sec- 
tion in the maximum amount consistent 
with the obligations of the United States as 
a member of the World Trade Organization, 
minus the amount expended under section 
1163 of the Food Security Act of 1985 (Public 
Law 99-198; 7 U.S.C. 1731 note) during that 
year. 

(2) VOLUME LIMITATIONS.—The Commodity 

Credit Corporation may not exceed the limi- 

tations specified in subsection (c)(3) on the 

volume of allowable dairy product exports.”’. 

SEC, 204. EFFECT ON FLUID MILK STANDARDS IN 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 

Nothing in this Act or any other provision 
of law shall be construed to preempt, pro- 
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hibit or otherwise limit the authority of the 
State of California, directly or indirectly, to 
establish or continue in effect any law, regu- 
lation or requirement regarding— 

(1) the percentage of milk solids or solids 
not fat in fluid milk products sold at retail 
or marketed in the State of California; or 

(2) the labeling of such fluid milk products 
with regard to milk solids or solids not fat. 
SEC. 205. REPEAL OF MILK MANUFACTURING 

MARKETING ADJUSTMENT. 

Section 102 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
1446e-1) is repealed. 

SEC. 206. PROMOTION. 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL PURPOSE.—Section 
1999B(a) of the Fluid Milk Promotion Act of 
1990 (7 U.S.C. 6401(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (6), (7) and 
(8) as paragraphs (7), (8) and (9), respectively; 
and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (5) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(6) the congressional purpose underlying 
thís subtitle is to maintain and expand mar- 
kets for fluid milk products, not to maintain 
or expand any processor’s share of those 
markets and that the subtitle does not pro- 
hibit or restrict individual advertising or 
promotion of fluid milk products since the 
programs created and funded by this subtitle 
are not inteuded to replace individual adver- 
tising and promotion efforts;’’. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL PoLICY.—Section 
1999B(b) of the Fluid Milk Promotion Act of 
1990 (7 U.S.C. 6401(b)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) POLICY.—It is declared to be the policy 
of Congress that it is in the public interest 
to authorize the establishment, through the 
exercise of powers provided.in this subtitle, 
of an orderly procedure for developing, fi- 
nancing, through adequate assessments on 
fluid milk products produced in the United 
States and carrying out an effective, contin- 
uous, and coordinated program of promotion, 
research, and consumer information designed 
to strengthen the position of the dairy indus- 
try in the marketplace and maintain and ex- 
pand domestic and foreign markets and uses 
for fluid milk products, the purpose of which 
is not to compete with or replace individual 
advertising or promotion efforts designed to 
promote individual brand name or trade 
name fluid milk products, but rather to 
maintain and expand the markets for all 
fluid milk products, with the goal and pur- 
pose of this subtitle being a national govern- 
mental goal that authorizes and funds pro- 
grams that result in government speech pro- 
moting government objectives.“ 

(c) RESEARCH.—Section 1999C(6) of the 
Fluid Milk Promotion Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
6402(6)) is amended to read as follows: 

*(6) RESEARCH.—The term 'research' means 
market research to support advertising and 
promotion efforts, including educational ac- 
tivities, research directed to product charac- 
teristics, product development, including 
new products or improved technology in pro- 
duction, manufacturing or processing of 
milk and the products of milk.“ 

(d) VoTING.—(1) Section 1999N(b)(2) of the 
Fluid Milk Promotion Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
6413(b)(2)) is amended by striking all proc- 
essors" and inserting fluid milk processors 
voting in the referendum". 

(2) Section 19990(c) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
6414(c) is amended by striking all proc- 
essors" each place it appears and inserting 
Kee milk processors voting in the referen- 

(e) DURATION.—Section 19990(a) of the 
Fluid Milk Promotion Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
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6414(a)) is amended by striking 1996 and in- 
serting ''2002". 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SOLOMON] and a Member opposed, 
each will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time 
for managing the debate in opposition 
to the Solomon amendment and the re- 
sponsibility for allocation of that time 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. GUNDERSON]. chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Livestock, 
Dairy, and Poultry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, today we are called 
upon to consider real reform of the 
Federal dairy program. We all need to 
know we have a farm bill, especially 
one that can pass and get to the Presi- 
dent to get his signature. Solomon- 
Dooley represents the Lugar-Leahy 
compromise which is acceptable to the 
Senate and acceptable to the President 
of the United States. 

Let us clear up one misconception 
right up front, the Gunderson plan in 
the dairy bill as it stands now is not 
deregulation, it is more regulation. 

The Solomon-Dooley-Lugar-Leahy 
amendment will get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the dairy price support 
business in 5 years. No more govern- 
ment subsidies of the dairy industry. 
Solomon-Dooley accomplishes this re- 
form while preserving the Federal milk 
marketing order system which is so 
badly needed to give price stability to 
dairy farmers and consumers at no cost 
to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, in our bill, in our sub- 
stitute, we require the consolidation of 
milk marketing orders to no more than 
14 orders over the next 5 years. But 
that gives the farmers of this Nation 
time to do what is so vitally necessary 
today. 

Solomon-Dooley also does not add 
extra solids into milk. Think about 
that. You do not want extra solids in 
your milk. You do not want that man- 
dated down your throat, unlike the 
Gunderson bill. We do allow California 
to keep its existing standards if they 
see fit to do so. 

In my hand I have a letter from Sen- 
ator LUGAR, the chief Senate conferee 
on agriculture, who says he and his 
Senate colleagues will not accept the 
flooring of milk prices or the higher 
milk solid standards in this bill. We 
need a bill the President will sign. If 
Senator LUGAR pulls the price floor or 
the California milk standards out of 
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this bill as he intends to do, not only 
do our small dairy farmers not gain as 
much but they will also suffer terrible 
losses inflicted by other income redis- 
tribution schemes in this bill. 

The only other alternative in con- 
ference would be to do nothing, which 
means there would be no bill language 
on dairy. And we all would have to re- 
visit this dairy issue sometime later 
on. We do not want that. We need a bill 
now. 

The Solomon-Dooley plan saves more 
taxpayer and consumer dollars than 
the Gunderson plan does. Even though 
the Congressional Budget Office scores 
the Gunderson language as saving $770 
million versus the Solomon plan, CBO 
and the Department of Agriculture 
have analyzed, and you all should lis- 
ten to this, especially on the other side 
of the aisle, the secondary effects of 
the Gunderson plan compared to Solo- 
mon-Dooley. 

They compare the real spending im- 
pacts of both plans on Federal spending 
programs. According to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Gunderson 
plan would add $1 billion to the cost of 
nutrition programs, $1 billion. CBO es- 
timates that the added cost to the food 
stamp program alone would add half a 
billion dollars in Federal spending paid 
for by the taxpayers. We have not got 
that money. The impact would also ad- 
versely affect the school lunch program 
and WIC, knocking off, listen to this, 
according to Secretary of Agriculture 
Glickman, knocking off as many as 
200,000 families out of the WIC Pro- 
gram. 
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In other words, when we look at the 
whole picture, and that is the honest 
way to this tonight, the Solomon- 
Dooley substitute ends up still saving 
$350 million, and that is not including 
the increased costs passed on to the 
consumers through higher milk prices, 
estimated to be as high as 20 to 40 
cents a gallon in the grocery store. We 
better think about that when we vote 
on this amendment. 

Solomon-Dooley has the support of a 
broad coalition of dairy farmers, con- 
sumers, all the taxpayer groups. Most 
of them are using this as a key vote. 

Support dairy farmers, consumers, 
and taxpayers. Vote for the Solomon- 
Dooley amendment, and do it for the 
American small dairy farmer in this 
Nation and the consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield 10 min- 
utes of my time for purposes of control 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
VOLKMER], the ranking member of the 
subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 21$ minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, Members, tonight we 
bring forth a comprehensive, the most 
comprehensive, reform of the dairy 
program in 45 years. We bring it forth 
on à bipartisan basis, and we bring it 
forth as a national compromise. 

I find it rather fascinating. The gen- 
tleman from New York was complain- 
ing about some of the elements of the 
compromise that were the exact ele- 
ments of the compromise that he asked 
for earlier in these negotiations, but I 
guess accuracy does not have a lot to 
do with what we are dealing with to- 
night here anyway. 

Let us look at facts, if we can, for 
just a second. We want to talk about 
who saves the taxpayers more. CBO 
says we save the taxpayers more, we 
save $770 million versus only $350 mil- 
lion to CCC under their program. That 
is over $400 million more that we save 
than they do. 

Second, which one does more for 
dairy farmer income? Let us take a 
look. Again CBO, USDA numbers. What 
are they? We increased dairy farmers' 
income over 7 years by $3.4 billion. The 
Solomon amendment cuts those same 
New York dairy farmers he is trying to 
save, it cuts their income by $4 billion 
over that same 7-year period; not our 
numbers, USDA numbers. 

We really want to know why we are 
here tonight. The gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. SOLOMON] has the interests 
of the dairy farmer at heart. There is 
no debate about that. The reason we 
are here tonight, my colleagues, is this 
chart. Take a look at what the retail 
price of milk is, and then take a look 
at what percentage of that the farmer 
gets. 

Do we want to know why there is a 
multimillion-dollar campaign being 
run by the large corporate dairy lobby- 
ists in this country trying to change 
exactly what we are dealing with here 
tonight? It is because they want the 
profits, and they want the profits for 
themselves. 

Many of us have seen this little old 
graph, you have seen this advertise- 
ment in every newspaper across the 
country wherever they could find 
enough money to print it. Well, I want 
my colleagues to take a good look at 
this chart, take a real good look, be- 
cause I want to tell how accurate it is. 
It is a bunch of lies, they know it is a 
bunch of lies that has been corrected 
by CBO, it has been corrected by 
USDA, it has been corrected by CRS. 
Does anyone want to know why? 

Mr. Chairman, I want my colleagues 
to know about this rotten bunch of 
junk that is being circulated against us 
tonight. The fact is that instead of a 20 
percent increase in milk, we are only 
looking at a 3.7 percent increase. In- 
stead of a 12 percent increase in ice 
cream, we are looking at a 1 percent. 
They say that butter is going to go up 
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21 percent. USDA says it is going to go 
nowhere, it is going to stay where it is, 
and cheese is actually going to go 
down. 

So if we want real comprehensive 
pricing reform, if we want to prepare 
the dairy industry for the inter- 
national export market, if we really 
want to make a consolidation of or- 
ders, if you want to protect the tax- 
payer and protect the consumer and 
protect the farmer at the same time, 
we will do what the American farm bu- 
reau asks us to do; that is, vote against 
the Solomon amendment and stick 
with the committee bill. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DOOLEY], the other half of 
this bipartisan cosponsorship of our 
amendment. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that all of the Members of this delega- 
tion, of this body, realize that the idea 
behind freedom to farm is to move toa 
more market-oriented system. 

The proposal that Mr. SOLOMON and I 
are introducing today is a proposal 
that does, in fact, move the dairy in- 
dustry to a more market-oriented sys- 
tem. If we look at it in contrast to the 
Gunderson proposal, we are setting up 
even more regulation under the 
Gunderson proposal. We set up a class 
1 pool, we set up a class 4 pool, we set 
up à minimum price on fluid milk, we 
have set up national standards on sol- 
ids. That is nothing that has anything 
to do with market orientation. 

What Mr. SOLOMON and I are propos- 
ing is a transition away from the cur- 
rent government programs that has a 
methodical transition in reducing the 
support price on butter, powder, and 
cheese over the next 5 years. Under the 
Gunderson proposal, they take an ap- 
proach which is going to cause distor- 
tions in the marketplace, because what 
do they do? They immediately elimi- 
nate the support price on butter and 
powder, but they maintain it on 
cheese. The private sector is going to 
respond, dairy producers are going to 
respond, processors are going to re- 
spond because they are going to move 
the product that is currently going 
into butter and powder into cheese. 
This creates a distortion in the mar- 
ketplace that is going to be predicated 
on unsound principles that are part of 
the Gunderson proposal. 

What the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SOLOMON] and I are offering is a 
measure that will do more also for con- 
sumers. I do not think anyone here can 
argue that some of the figures that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin  [Mr. 
GUNDERSON] was just bringing up that 
is going to increase dairy farm income 
is coming out of the pockets of con- 
sumers and taxpayers. If we are moving 
to a more market-oriented system, pro- 
ducers should be deriving their income 
not from the government, but from 
what the marketplace will offer them, 
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and that is precisely what we are try- 
ing to provide. 

This amendment also is one which 
has been identified by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to increase be- 
cause it lowers a part, would increase 
the ability of U.S. dairy products to 
compete in world markets. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Chairman GUNDERSON, said, we 
do have a bipartisan bill here that we 
have worked out on a long-time basis. 
STEVE GUNDERSON and I and others in 
the committee traveled this country 
for the last 2 years trying to put this 
thing together. We have huge regional 
fights within this industry, and we 
have an opportunity finally with this 
compromise to end those fights and put 
this industry on a more level playing 
field, to move us to a more market-ori- 
ented policy, and if there was any 
other easy solution, we would have 
come up with that solution during that 
2-year period of time. We have been on 
every side of this issue, we have had 
the whole industry against us as we 
tried to do this, and this is a true com- 
promise that will get us in the direc- 
tion we need to go. 

And the reason that we need this is 
that we have a lot of dairy producers in 
this country that are in big trouble. In 
our State we are losing three dairy 
farmers a day, and that is not because 
they are getting too much money for 
their milk. The fact of the matter is 
they are getting too little money for 
their milk, and this bill does increase 
their income, and it should increase 
their income, but it does it in a reason- 
able way that will be able to be dealt 
with in the marketplace. 

We need to be clear about some of the 
people that are up arguing in favor of a 
more market-oriented plan. One of the 
gentlemen here from the State of Cali- 
fornia, they have a quota system. They 
have a system that is way away from 
the market, and then they stand up 
and have the gall to argue that we 
should move to a more market-ori- 
ented plan. 

In our plan we tried to take the spe- 
cial concerns of California into ac- 
count. I think we did that. I think we 
came up with a system where we can 
bring them in and put all of us on à 
level playing field. And now they come 
in around the back door. 

Mr. Chairman, this compromise gets 
rid of a lot of these regional inequities 
that we have been dealing with over 
the last number of years. We are seeing 
the industry shift out of the Midwest 
into places like California because we 
had a system that is not fair, that has 
been the government skewing this and 
moving the industry because of an 
unlevel playing field, because of a sys- 
tem that was set up in 1985 as some 
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people in this Congress and a back- 
room deal that got us into this mess, 
and this is the way out of it. 

So please reject the Solomon amend- 
ment and support the committee com- 
promise. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON], the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations and one of the most 
outstanding Members of this body. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the approximately 450 farms 
in my district, with the approximate 
rate of 70 cows per farm, who are not 
worried about getting rich, they are 
just interested in staying alive, I rise 
in strong support of the Solomon- 
Dooley dairy substitute. 

The initial savings that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin pointed to may 
have been the story as of maybe some 
time ago, but the rest of the story is 
that there are hidden costs. 

By letter of February 27, 1996, just 
yesterday, CBO says that the dairy pro- 
visions of the committee bill increased 
food stamp couilays by $430 million. 
USDA, another letter of the same date, 
yesterday, says the dairy provisions of 
the committee bill increased the cost 
of food assistance programs like WIC 
by an estimated $1 billion for fiscal 
years 1997 through the year 2002. These 
costs were not subtracted when CBO 
initially scored the committee dairy 
proposal as achieving the $770 million 
in savings, and it means that once the 
hidden costs are appropriated that we 
will actually either have to cut appro- 
priations for those programs or others, 
or else cut services, or possibly even 
appropriate $100 million more just to 
maintain current services for WIC in 
fiscal year 1997. 

Now, to my southerners, I have to 
say the small dairy farmers are sup- 
porting the Solomon-Dooley amend- 
ment. They know the committee's pro- 
posal for a floor price for milk is just a 
narcotic. The small farmers know the 
floor price on milk is totally unaccept- 
able to the Senate. Consumer groups, 
food dealer and manufacture organiza- 
tion, to taxpayers, and to conservative 
organizations like Heritage. State farm 
bureaus, the Small Dairy Farmers for 
the Southeast knew this when it was 
first proposed last December, they 
know it today. I have a long list of 
groups that support the Solomon- 
Dooley proposal, and I would incor- 
porate that for the record and ask my 
friend from New York to circulate it 
around because there are lots and lots 
of organizations that know that unless 
this amendment passes the small dairy 
farmer is gone. 

Mr. Chairman, I insert the following 
“Dear Colleague" correspondence: 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: 

Dairy producers, free market groups, con- 
sumer groups all agree, Solomon/Dooley is 
the only choice. 
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Solomon/Dooley: Does not raise consumer 
prices; phases out the price support in five 
years; eliminates the assessment dairy farm- 
ers pay; maintains the viability of our na- 
tion's dairy farmers; and promotes dairy 
farmer exports. 

Dairy producer/farm groups support Solo- 
mon/Dooley: Alabama Farmers Association; 
New York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets; Louisiana Farm Bureau; New 
York State Farm Bureau; Tampa Independ- 
ent Dairy Farmers Association; Carolina/Vir- 
ginia Milk Producers Association; Florida 
Dairy Farmers Association; Georgia Milk 
Producers; California Milk Producers; The 
Alliance of Western Milk Producers; Dairy- 
man's Cooperative Creamery; Danish Cream- 
ery; San Joaquin Dairymen; Niagara Milk 
Cooperative; and Upstate Milk Cooperative. 

Free Market Groups Support Solomon/ 
Dooley: Americans for Tax Reform; Small 
Business Survival Committee; John 
Frydenlund, Heritage Foundation; and Asso- 
ciation of Concerned Taxpayers. 

Consumer Groups Support Solomon/ 
Dooley: Public Voice; Community Nutrition 
Institute; Consumers Union; Center for 
NP in the Public Interest; and Consumer 

e 

Gunderson equals more Government, high- 
er consumer prices; Solomon equals pro-mar- 
ket reform that's pro-dairy farmer. 

There is only one choice: Support the Solo- 
mon/Dooley amendment. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield a minute and a half to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. POMBO]. 

Mr. POMBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 2854 and espe- 
cially the dairy title. I am the first 
person to say that this dairy provision 
is not perfect; however, the Committee 
on Agriculture language is better than 
any other proposal we have seen in re- 
cent years and is certainly better than 
anything we will be voting on here to- 
night. 

It is unfortunate that there has been 
such a high level of confusion and mis- 
information over this subject. The bot- 
tom line, however, is easy. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture language saves 
the taxpayer $770 million, which is 
about $420 million more than does the 
Solomon-Dooley amendment. At the 
same time the committee language, ac- 
cording to USDA, puts an additional 
$90 million in the pockets of Califor- 
nia's dairy producers during the transi- 
tion period, while the Solomon-Dooley 
amendment would cost the dairymen of 
my State $42.5 million. The Solomon- 
Dooley amendment would be a disaster 
for the American dairy farmer raising 
the average price for dairy farmers by 
30 cents a hundredweight. While the 
dairy title would see a rise of 23 cents 
2 hundredweight, the dairy title estab- 
lishes a 2-year transition period during 
which the Department of Agriculture 
wil develop and implement a reform 
dairy program. Should the dairymen of 
any order, including California, decide 
that they choose not to become a part 
of the Federal program as designed by 
USDA, then they have the right to vote 
themselves out. California could, if it 
chose, opt out of the Federal system 
and simply maintain the current sys- 
tem as they have now. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
SKEEN], another valuable member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. N Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Solomon amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from western New York, Mr. 
BILL PAXON, another hardworking 
member of this committee. 

Mr. PAXON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Solomon-Dooley 
amendment. Over the past year I have 
worked closely with Chairman SOLO- 
MON on the dairy issue, and I want to 
thank him for his efforts on behalf of 
both consumers and dairy farmers, and 
for his leadership in crafting what is 
today a true compromise. The Solomon 
approach is a balanced plan that does 
not hurt dairy farmers and does not 
hurt consumers. That is why dairy 
farmers, free-market groups, and con- 
sumer groups have all come together in 
support of the Solomon-Dooley ap- 
proach, this amendment. 

This amendment has the support of 
the following farm and dairy farm or- 
ganizations: the Alabama Farmers As- 
sociation, the Louisiana Farm Bureau, 
the New York State Farm Bureau, the 
Florida Dairy Farmers Association, the 
Carolina-Virginia Milk Producers, the 
Alliance of Western Milk Producers, 
and the California Milk Producers. 
These farm groups and others realize 
that the Gunderson proposal is in fact 
a house of cards that will ultimately 
hurt both dairy farmers and consumers 
despite its lofty promises. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the Gunder- 
son proposal in the farm bill is not the 
deregulation proposal he made last No- 
vember. This bill proposes to mandate 
the addition of solids in fluid milk na- 
tionwide and increase the class I sup- 
port level. What does that mean? Con- 
sumer prices go up. This is more regu- 
lation and Government intervention, 
not less. Manufacturing groups, small 
business groups, free-market groups, 
consumer groups, all oppose these 
dairy provisions. 

Again, this Gunderson proposal is not 
the deregulation proposal offered in 
November. It is the Solomon-Dooley 
amendment that has the support of 
free-market and consumer groups from 
all across the political spectrum. It 
has, for example, the support of Ameri- 
cans for Tax Reform, the Association 
of Concerned Taxpayers, Public Voice, 
Consumers Union, and Consumer Alert. 
Solomon-Dooley is a bipartisan, 
profarmer, promarket, proconsumer 
amendment. I urge Members to support 
the Solomon-Dooley amendment. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY]. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, this farm 
bill is the worst agriculture bill in the 
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last 30 years, and the Solomon amend- 
ment makes it worse, for two reasons. 
First of all, if you vote for the Solomon 
amendment, you are going to add $7 
billion in financial burdens to farmers, 
and you are going to add a $400 million 
cost to the taxpayers. The amendment 
is a wondrous gift to the biggest proc- 
essors in this country at the expense of 
dirt farmers. 

Second, since 1934, under the ridicu- 
lous milk-marketing order system this 
country now has, if you are a farmer 
living in Florida, you get $3 more for 
every 100 pounds of milk you produce 
than if you live in the upper Midwest. 
That whole milk-marketing order sys- 
tem ought to be scrapped. The commit- 
tee bill tries to do that in 2 years. It 
does not get there, but it at least tries. 

The Solomon amendment continues 
this ridiculous system for an additional 
2 years. That alone is reason enough to 
vote against it. If you believe in the 
dignity of work, I dare you to look a 
Midwestern farmer in the eye and tell 
him that the dignity of his work is 
worth 30 percent less than the dignity 
of the work of another farmer simply 
because of where he lives. There is no 
reason in terms of fairness to vote for 
the Solomon amendment. Vote against 
the amendment, and then vote against 
the bill itself. They are both turkeys. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Towns]. 
We just heard from a Democrat from 
Wisconsin. Let us hear from a Demo- 
crat from New York. 

Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Solomon-Dooley sub- 
stitute. This substitute will not, and I 
repeat, will not increase consumer 
costs or add unnecessary regulations 
on the dairy industry. During a time 
when entitlements such as food stamps 
and other child nutrition programs are 
being cut back and streamlined, it ap- 
pears only logical that the Solomon- 
Dooley substitute would be adopted. 

Unlike the committee’s dairy provi- 
sions, the substitute will not increase 
dairy product costs. In fact, it will save 
$350 million, and will not require milk 
solids to be added to fresh milk. Par- 
ents and children who depend on WIC 
and school lunches should not have to 
be concerned about the freshness of 
milk or its increased cost. I urge my 
colleagues to support this sensible 
amendment. Do not listen to the num- 
bers that they are just grabbing out of 
the air. This is a cost-saving amend- 
ment and is the right thing to do. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CAMP]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment. One thing we cannot for- 
get in the debate over dairy is that 
American dairy farmers are ready and 
willing to fight for a bigger share of 
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international markets. This bill gives 
them the immediate tools to do that. 
This compromise immediately removes 
butter and nonfat dry milk from price 
supports. Removing these supports will 
free dairy farmers to take advantage of 
growing overseas markets. Currently, 
butter and nonfat dry milk markets 
are strong and growing, and our dairy 
farmers are ready to compete. I have 
heard from farmers in Michigan and 
they are ready to go. However, retain- 
ing domestic price supports, as the Sol- 
omon amendment does, would allow 
foreign competitors to undercut Amer- 
ican dairy farmers in international 
markets. The 5-year phaseout of these 
price supports in the Solomon amend- 
ment would only hold them back. I 
urge opposition to the Solomon amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say, to the contrary, the Solo- 
mon amendment fully funds the incen- 
tive program for export in this bill, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to my 
good friend, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Mr. CHARLIE NORWOOD. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, we continue to hear 
how Wisconsin dairy farmers got a raw 
deal back in the 1985 farm bill, and how 
dairy farmers in other parts of the 
country are doing better at their ex- 
pense. J 

Well, we need to take a look at the 
facts. The Department of Agriculture 
statistics on dairy farmers take-home 
pay show that Wisconsin farmers are 
doing better than the majority of farm- 
ers in the rest of the country. 

Now we are being asked to take the 
income of those other dairy farmers 
across America and transfer it to dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin through pooling 
profits in fluid milk. 

That’s not only wrong, but it would 
be disaster for many small family 
farms. The amount of income-transfer 
called for in the House dairy title is 
larger than the total profit margins of 
many of those small farmers, and 
would flat put them out of business. 

Mr. Ch this issue points out 
far too well what happens when the 
Federal Government starts tampering 
with the economy. We end up with 
Americans pitted against each other in 
the fight over who benefits most from 
the largesse and special advantages 
granted by Washington. We cannot 
change these systems overnite, but it 
is high time we got started. 

We need to stop playing Big Brother 
by taking money out of one farmer’s 
pocket and putting it in another's. 
Karl Marx would have been mighty 
proud of that concept. 

There is a reasonable alternative to 
this problem of fluid milk profits, that 
has the support of Members on both 
sides of the aisle. 
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The Solomon-Dooley dairy substitute 
amendment addresses the fluid milk 
issues in the dairy title in à way that 
is fair to the whole country. 

I urge you to support fair play for 
dairy farmers in all 50 States by voting 
for the Solomon-Dooley amendment. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take just a minute to an- 
nounce that this will be the last 
amendment we will be voting on this 
evening. I will] not be offering the 
amendment that I did not ask for from 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
OBERSTAR]. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, over 
the last 20 minutes, Minnesota's dairy 
farms have seen half of their numbers 
cease operations. In my district half of 
the dairy farms closed their doors. 
That is 1,500 dairy farms. They were 
dairy farms. They used to be families. 

If the Solomon amendment becomes 
law, more Midwest dairy families will 
be driven off the land because the Solo- 
mon amendment will increase the price 
of Northeast milk, widen the disparity 
in regional milk prices, disadvantage 
Midwest dairy farmers, without real 
marketing reform. 

In our upper Midwest milk shed area, 
the average price dairy farmers were 
paid in 1994 was less than they were 
paid in 1980. The principle driving force 
behind that gaping price disparity and 
the loss of dairy farms in east-central 
Minnesota, in my district and else- 
where in my region, is the unfair, un- 
balanced, protectionist milk market- 
ing order system. If you believe in a 
free market, get rid of the milk mar- 
keting orders. All you do is benefit 
some parts of the country and dis- 
advantage others. 

The Gunderson plan in this bill is far 
from my ideal of real reform, but it is 
realistic, it is à workable step. We are 
moving in the right direction toward 
milk market order reform and consoli- 
dation. It moves the dairy sector to- 
ward a uniform national pricing sys- 
tem. The Solomon amendment is not 
reform, it is regional protectionism. 
We ought to vote it down. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee achieves the re- 
forms needed in dairy policy, just as 
H.R. 2854 does for all other commod- 
ities it affects. Again, dairy farmers 
are meeting their responsibility in 
helping to balance the Federal budget, 
but they need the committee reforms 
to the dairy program to meet that re- 
sponsibility and to make a profit milk- 
ing cows. 

The committee bill saves $76 million 
in over 7 years. That is $400 million 
more than the Solomon-Dooley amend- 
ment. The dairy industry wants to be- 
come more market-oriented, and the 
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committee bill allows them to accom- 
plish that during a 2-year transition 
period, the shortest transition period 
included in the farm bill. The commit- 
tee bill consolidates orders, reforms 
pricing, phases down support price over 
5 years, and provides a safety net for 
the thousands of dairy farm families 
across this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I met with two groups 
of dairy farmers from my district last 
week concerning the committee bill. 
These hardworking family farmers, 
who only want an opportunity to make 
a living for their family and be success- 
ful in dairy farming, they believe the 
committee bill is the way to go. I ask 
that my colleagues defeat this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BAKER], another very 
valuable Member of this body. 

Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, here it is. Here is the phaseout of 
the farm programs. Follow it along, 
folks. This is what the kinder and 
gentler new Congress is going to do to 
get your hand out of the taxpayers. 
They have succeeded partly. They got 
their hand out of the taxpayers, and 
they put them into the consumer big- 
time. The Gunderson provision makes 
a bad policy worse. 

The Heritage Foundation says fluid 
milk prices to consumers are likely to 
increase by roughly 50 cents per gallon. 
The USDA estimates the increase to 
consumers at between 17 cents and 24 
cents per gallon. Americans for Tax 
Reform supports the Solomon amend- 
ment, designates it a key vote for this 
year. Unlike Gunderson, the Solomon 
amendment will not increase dairy 
prices. It immediately reduces the cur- 
rent support price by 20 cents, and then 
10 cents a year, a kinder and gentler 
freedom to farm. 

Unlike Gunderson, the Solomon 
amendment will not create new bu- 
reaucratic pooling mechanisms. Unlike 
Gunderson, the Solomon amendment 
will not mandate expensive milk for- 
tification. The CBO estimates private 
sector mandates at $800 million to $1.1 
billion. 

The following California groups sup- 
port the Solomon amendment: The Al- 
liance of Western Milk Producers, 
Dairy Institute of California Berkeley 
Farms, Brown Car Farm, Antioch, Cali- 
fornia, San Joaquin Valley Dairymen, 
Jersey Maid Milk Products, Chase 
Brothers Dairy, and 30 more. 

The following groups oppose the 
Gunderson amendment: Americans for 
Tax Reform, Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste, Consumers Union, Na- 
tional Taxpayers Union, Consumer 
Alert, and representatives from Cato 
Institute and the Heritage Foundation. 
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Please, I urge my colleagues, join me 
in voting for the Solomon amendment, 
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the only dairy reform provision avail- 
able. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 seconds. 

I just want to point out that we turn 
over the pricing system to the USDA 
over the next 2 years. I do not know 
how he has got a chart, because it has 
not been done yet. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield 1% 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SMITH], our distinguished col- 
league on the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will try to explain what is hap- 
pening. 

Iam for a free market. If you are for 
a free market for dairy farmers and 
dairy products, then you vote against 
the Solomon amendment. The produc- 
ers organizations across the country 
from coast to coast have now endorsed 
the committee version of this bill. 
They do it because they go to a free 
market. 

Why some are nervous about the in- 
crease in price is because immediately 
under the committee bill we take away 
government purchases of powder and 
butter. That means that under the 
GATT negotiations, farmers can take 
advantage of export markets. 

There is some fear that if farmers 
take advantage of export prices, the 
price of milk might go up. 

If we are after a free market, what 
we do is vote down the Solomon 
amendment and get government out of 
the hair of the dairy farmers of this 
country. They are having a very dif- 
ficult time surviving. If we do not get 
this bill passed, I say that many of the 
dairy farmers in my district are going 
to give up the ghost and go out of busi- 
ness. 

Let us just review the organizations 
that support this: Nationally, the NFO, 
NFU, National Farm Bureau, again es- 
sentially every producer organization; 
a few in California do not support the 
bill. The California program is unique. 

Iurge you to look at a free enterprise 
system that is going to maintain a 
dairy industry in the United States 
that is going to satisfy our needs and 
not evolve into à situation where we 
have to depend on imports for milk. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
these are two provisions, two amend- 
ments that, in my judgment, support 
the dairy industry. 'This Solomon 
amendment is better. It appeals to à 
broad spectrum of the industry, con- 
sumer groups, free market groups, be- 
cause this provision saves real money. 
It gets the Federal Government out of 
price support on a date certain. And 
most importantly, it does not pit one 
region against the other. 

What we are doing here is à com- 
promise, and like all good com- 
promises, all sides will be able to live 
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with it. This is a good provision. It is 
fairer than the other one. It is one that 
the industry can support, and, more 
importantly, it does not put the West 
against the Midwest, and it is à provi- 
sion that deserves this House's support. 

| support the Solomon-Dooley amendment 
because it will give United States dairymen 
the opportunity to compete in international 
markets. 

Just like we should do what is best by main- 
taining the peanut program we should main- 
tain the reforms in our current dairy system by 
supporting the Solomon-Dooley amendment. 

Our American dairymen can produce milk 
more efficiently than any other country in the 
world. In recent years we have made other 
countries open their markets through trade 
agreements like NAFTA and GATT. Now we 
must give our dairymen the tools to compete 
for that international business. 

| think the Solomon-Dooley amendment also 
protects our domestic milk market to make 
sure other countries do not take over our dairy 
market. 

This is a critical time for US dairies. They 
will either choose to limit the milk we consume 
in the United States or produce more milk 
products to be sold to other countries which 
produces jobs in the United States. 

The policies that have transitioned the dairy 
industry toward a greater market-orientation 
over the past ten years should continue. The 
Solomon-Dooley amendment continues creat- 
ing opportunities for the American dairy indus- 


try. 

Vote "yes" on Solomon-Dooley. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say I have to 
smile every time I hear the consumer 
argument made, because in this coun- 
try, everyone knows that we are 
blessed with the most abundant food 
supply, the best quality of food, the 
safest food supply at the lowest cost to 
our consumer of any other country in 
the world. No one comes close to us. 

Today, our dairymen need a raise. In 
1984, dairy farmers received $13.61 a 
hundred, and a half gallon of milk cost 
$1.13. In 1994, the farmers received 
$13.02 a hundred, and a half gallon of 
milk cost $1.44. 

The Solomon amendment will reduce 
dairy farm income over the next 7 
years by $4 billion. The committee bill 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. GUNDERSON] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PETERSON] and 
others have worked hard in numerous 
hearings will add $3.4 billion. It is not 
an unreasonable raise. 

I hear a lot about how much it is 
going to cost. The true figure is 6 cents 
per week. We hear à lot about the addi- 
tives that are going to be added to our 
milk. Solids, not fat, are primarily pro- 
tein and calcium. Read the health con- 
cerns of so many men and women 
today. Current Federal standards for 
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class 1 milk requires less protein and 
calcium than the average cow pro- 
duces. 

California has had it right for all of 
these years. What we are suggesting 
now is let the cow do her work. Let the 
people consume the milk that the cow 
produces, or at least a little closer 
than what we have been used to. 

We hear all of this about the Federal 
regulations. That was laughable. As 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
GUNDERSON] pointed out, we have not 
done it yet. But what he is doing in 
this amendment, we are taking 33 Fed- 
eral orders and reducing it down to 13. 
That is 20 less regulatory bodies. If 
that is not deregulation, if that is not 
dealing with the cost. 

Now, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. LIVINGSTON] pointed out rightfully 
there are some problems with some of 
the feeding programs. But this bill 
saves $770 million. Dairy farmers have 
always been willing to share with those 
less fortunate. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Florida [Mrs. THURMAN], one of the dis- 
tinguished Members of this body from 
my former home State. 

Mrs. THURMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

I cannot support the dairy title of 
this bill, for one major reason: It is 
going to drain income unnecessarily 
from my region. That is why I am sup- 
porting the Solomon-Dooley amend- 
ment. 

Dairy farmers in Florida are hurt by 
the Class 1 pool. The result, income 
will be shifted from Florida dairy farm- 
ers to other regions. 

In addition, Florida consumers are 
hurt in two ways. The general con- 
sumer is hurt by the requirement for 
added solids. This requirement will in- 
crease the cost of fluid milk in those 
regions that will have to import the 
solids to add to local milk. That added 
cost will be passed on to consumers. 
Whether it is 40 cents a gallon or 40 
cents a week is not important. What is 
important is that these price increases 
are not necessary. 

I now want to address my urban col- 
leagues on my side of the aisle. Last 
year, we fought together against an un- 
fair welfare reform plan that hurt the 
needy. The dairy title increases the 
cost of WIC and reduces the benefits of 
food stamps and other nutrition pro- 
grams that utilize milk by $1 billion. 
This amounts to a program reduction, 
in addition to whatever other changes 
may be included in the next welfare re- 
form plan. 

The only alternative before us today 
is the Solomon-Dooley amendment. It 
hurts neither the dairy farmer nor the 
milk consumer. Join me in supporting 
this sensible alternative. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to my colleague, the 
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gentleman from California [Mr. CAL- 
VERT]. 

Mr. CALVERT. Mr. Chairman, there 
are about 350,000 milk cows in my area 
of California. I probably have more 
milk cows in my district than my good 
friend, the gentleman from the State of 
New York. 

I was in favor of deregulating the en- 
tire dairy program, as many people 
here would like to do. But my friend 
was opposed to that. That is where we 
are at today. 

The Gunderson compromise is the 
best compromise that we have, so I 
hope my colleagues will join me and 
the California Farm Bureau, National 
Farm Bureau, and my local producers, 
and it is the largest producing area in 
the United States, in opposing Solo- 
mon-Dooley. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 14% minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA], the 
former chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, a member who has stood 
on this floor many times in the name 
of helping farmers all over the United 
States, who has traveled extensively 
throughout the United States in behalf 
of farmers and now would like to make 
another speech in behalf of dairy farm- 
ers. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

My colleagues, this will be the last 
time that I participate in any debate 
on the farm bill and on the dairy pro- 


I have suffered with the dairy pro- 
gram all of my years on the Committee 
on Agriculture as chairman of the com- 
mittee, but somehow in the final event, 
we come out with what is possible. 
Legislation is the art of the possible, 
not the extreme one side, not the ex- 
treme the other side. I have seen it all 
as it rolled by the years that I have 
been here. 

In this case, I will support the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUNDER- 
SON], because I think it falls more 
closely to what has been the model 
through the years. We look for the con- 
sumer, we look for the farmers, and it 
partly a sad occasion that I say this 
will be the last time that I participate 
in a debate of this kind on dairy, but I 
think that my final decision to support 
Mr. GUNDERSON follows the experience 
which I have had through the years. 

But I have said what I needed to say, 
that with all due respect to my dear 
friend from New York, with all respect 
to my dear friend from California, as I 
go back through the years, I assess all 
of the models, all of the areas, all of 
the novel and innovative, you have got 
to come with what is possible, and I 
think this is the art of the possible, 
what is possible this day, this hour, 
this very minute, and I would hope 
that my colleagues would support the 
gentleman from Wisconsin  [Mr. 
GUNDERSON]. 
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Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BROWN], who has a 
strong interest in dairy. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not pretend to speak with 
the expertise that the chairman just 
spoke with. But I want to speak in sup- 
port of the provisions authored by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
GUNDERSON]. 

My experience has been with the very 
large dairy industry in southern Cali- 
fornia. I know that this is the provi- 
sion which best meets their needs, and 
I am here to indicate to you that I 
think that this would be best for all of 
the American dairy industry, although 
it is not a perfect bill or a perfect pro- 
vision, as we all know, and I hope that 
we can keep those provisions in the bill 
and not support the Solomon amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Texas, KIKA DE LA GARZA, there is only 
one, and we sure are going to miss you. 
Iam sorry you are not going to be able 
to be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 seconds to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BOEHLERT] a distinguished Member of 
this body. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Solomon-Dooley 
amendment. It is a win-win situation. 
It is good for farmers. It eliminates the 
assessment they pay into the price sup- 
port program. That is a well-deserved 
break. 

It is good for farmers because it 
maintains the milk marketing orders, 
incidentally, milk marketing orders 
they pay for, not the taxpayers. 

It is good for farmers because it will 
keep them competitive. It is good for 
farmers because it fully funds the dairy 
export incentive program, which is ex- 
tremely important for trade in our 
dairy farmers' future expansion. That 
is good for our balance of payments. 

This proposal is good for the tax- 
payers because it gets the Government 
out of the price support business, and 
it is good for consumers because it ac- 
complishes all of this without raising 
consumer costs or increasing Govern- 
ment regulations. 
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Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would first like to 
say that I support the work of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr. GUNDERSON, 
on the dairy title. I strongly oppose the 
provision of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

I would like to recommend and make 
a suggestion: As one who is also past 
chairman of this subcommittee and has 
worked on this same problem for years 
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and did not get to the successful con- 
clusion as the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, that the savings that are made by 
the dairy title in the bill, approxi- 
mately $700 million, can easily then be 
used to offset the cost to the WIC Pro- 
gram and to the Food Stamp Program. 

Is there any reason that cannot be 
done in conference? I see none. That 
should allay the fears of those feel that 
the Gunderson provision would in- 
crease the cost and stop people from 
benefiting from those programs. It will 
not, because those savings can be used 
to offset those costs. Therefore, I 
strongly support the Gunderson pro- 


posal. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, let us 
go from New York all the way out to 
California. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me time. 

Mr. C „I imagine people try- 
ing to follow this who do not under- 
stand the dairy programs or agri- 
culture programs are somewhat thor- 
oughly confused right now. I will try to 
simplify it. This is about whose ox gets 
gored, or, more appropriately, whose 
milk cow dries up. 

Let me ask a question: If you have 
ever seen the University of Wisconsin 
basketball team, and they pan the stu- 
dent body, are those students wearing 
powdered milk hats, butter hats, or 
cheese hats? Guess what happens in 
this program supported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture? Powdered milk 
phases out immediately; butter phases 
out immediately; cheese does not. 

Now, I am not standing up here say- 
ing that I do not have a cow in the cor- 
ral. Since 1961, California decided on its 
own, without trying to affect the rest 
of the country, we wanted to fortify 
our milk. Up until recently, we did 
what we wanted to do and left the rest 
of the country alone. 

What has occurred over the last sev- 
eral years is that California cannot do 
what it wants to do anymore. Here is à 
Federal court order telling California 
that they cannot enforce their own 
milk solid standards. 

There is no guarantee in the commit- 
tee bill that we can do what we want to 
do. There is à guarantee in the Solo- 
mon bill. We do not want to impose it 
on the rest of the country; we just 
want to do what we want to do. Fun- 
damentally, you have heard it over and 
over again. Senator LUGAR has said it 
is crazy. This program in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture goes toward more 
control, when the whole thrust of the 
agriculture bill in all the other areas is 
towards less control. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has said $1 billion more. 
We have already heard the negotiations 
on the floor. Can we move some of the 
money that is going to the producers 
under this to help the WIC Program or 
to help the Food Stamp Program?" Al- 
ready the negotiations are beginning. 
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You do not need to go into that kind 
of horse trading if you support the Sol- 
omon-Dooley amendment. It is an ex- 
cellent, excellent revision to an other- 
wise good bill. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, the 
first think I wanted to do is commend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, STEVE 
GUNDERSON. He certainly has done yeo- 
man work in his authority as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry, and, 
STEVE, we all appreciate your work 
over the years. 

Having said that, Mr. Chairman, I 
would implore Members to vote for the 
Solomon-Dooley amendment. This 
amendment does not cost the farmers 
anything, it does not cost the consum- 
ers anything. It once and for all does 
away with all Government subsidies of 
the dairy industry. Let us do that 
throughout all of the Committee on 
Agriculture and let us let the farm sys- 
tem work. Above that, it does not cost 
the consumer a nickel. 

This is a fair amendment. It pre- 
serves milk marketing orders through- 
out this country on a regional basis so 
that farmers, small and large, can stay 
in business. In my area they are going 
out of business by the droves. They are 
the backbone of America. 

The way to help them is to vote for 
the Solomon amendment. It is the one 
that will be accepted by the Senate and 
the President, and will become law. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, to 
close this debate, I yield the balance of 
my time to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS], the 
Chairman of the full Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized for 2 min- 


utes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
time. I say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON], semper fi. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
Member who has worked harder and 
persevered more and put up with more 
and received more brickbats for his ef- 
forts than STEVE GUNDERSON. I would 
hope the Chair would not take that 
very well deserved applause out of my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members look 
at this issue with very parochial inter- 
ests, and that is the nicest way that I 
can put it. STEVE GUNDERSON loses 
more cows in his district every year 
than they have. He has worked harder 
and longer to achieve true dairy policy 
reform than anyone else; 10,000 trav- 
eled miles to conduct the field hear- 
ings. 

Now, it is a fact of life, nobody is 
ever going to be happy or satisfied with 
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any dairy provision. My suggestion is 
when we go to the conference on dairy, 
we hold it in Sarajevo. 

But the committee language, and I 
am a little tired of trying to push this 
rope to try to get all of the dairy re- 
gions to work together, but the com- 
mittee language represents the great- 
est amount of dairy program reform in 
its history. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STENHOLM] said it right: In terms of 
farm income, we increase dairy farmer 
income by $4 billion. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Solomon] and the 
gentleman from California  [Mr. 
DOOLEY] cut dairy income by $3.7, a dif- 
ference of $7.7 billion. 

We save more money. We eliminate 
two-thirds of the Federal milk market- 
ing orders. With the committee bill, we 
are able to allow the dairy industry to 
compete in the international market- 
place. It removes butter and powder 
from price supports immediately. The 
other folks keep that over a period of 
time. 

The Committee on  Agriculture's 
dairy plan, with its subcommittee 
chairman, who has worked harder than 
any other individual on this farm bill 
that I know, is the clear choice for 
dairy farmers all throughout the Na- 
tion. Please support the committee. 
Support Mr. GUNDERSON and the com- 
mittee's plan. 

Mr. KIM. Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition 
to the Solomon amendment because the ma- 
jority of dairy farmers in my district support the 
dairy reform plan already in the farm bill. 

| believe the farm bill is the best plan for re- 
forming dairy programs for several reasons. 

First, the Congressional Budget Office has 
scored the farm bill's dairy program as saving 
$767 million over 7 years. That is considerably 
more than the Solomon amendment's $337 
million in savings. 

The farm bill does this by eliminating price 
supports for butter and powdered milk imme- 
diately. We save millions of dollars by this pro- 
vision alone. 

The Solomon amendment slightly reduces 
price supports for all milk products and then 
eliminates them completely after 5 years. By 
keeping all the price supports in place for sev- 
eral years, this proposal spends more money 
than the farm bill. 

Second, the farm bill requires the USDA to 
develop a new dairy program that will bring 
the dairy industry into a competitive market 
system over the next 3 years. To make sure 
this happens, our bill has a tremendous incen- 
tive for the dairy industry to work with the 
USDA and develop a market based program. 
If this program is not agreed upon in 2 years, 
then the existing dairy program expires. Now 
that's a powerful incentive to reform the pro- 


gram. 

Third, the farm bill protects dairy farmers in 
my district while the program is being changed 
to a market-based system. During the 2-year 
transition period, the farm bill provides a floor 
price for fluid milk. 

Furthermore, the bill provides an important 
safety net for dairy farmers by keeping a price 


support program for cheese. Farmers in my 
district are willing to give up price supports for 
butter and powder milk tomorrow, but they 
need some level of protection. Under the bill, 
the cheese price supports would continue, but 
at a lower level each year. 

Finally, the farm bill adopts California's 
standards for fluid milk throughout the country. 
For over 25 years Californians have enjoyed 
the nutritional benefits of California milk. This 
is a critical point for my constituents, and | 
support the farm bill because it keeps Califor- 
nia's higher milk standards. 

In short, | believe the dairy provisions of the 
farm bill is the best approach to reforming 
dairy programs and moving the industry to a 
market-based system. Ultimately, that is in the 
best interests of the taxpayer, consumers, and 
the dairy farmers. 

| urge my colleagues to support the dairy 
provisions of the farm bill and to oppose the 
Solomon amendment. 

Mr. NADLER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Solomon amendment. This amend- 
ment will keep dairy products affordable for 
the American consumer and at the same time 
provide a smooth transition for dairy farmers 
to a largely free market system, all at little or 
no cost to the American taxpayer. 

Under the bill before us today, the price for 
a gallon of milk would increase 40 to 50 cents; 
the price of cheese and other dairy products 
would increase as well. Under the Solomon 
amendment, the price of milk and other dairy 
products would be largely unchanged. 

In addition, the bill before us would increase 
the cost of the Child Nutrition and Food Stamp 
Programs by $1 billion over the next 6 years, 
according to the Agriculture Department's 
chief economist. The Women, Infant, and Chil- 
dren Feeding Program, or WIC, would have to 
reduce the average number of monthly recipi- 
ents by 80,000 in 1997 and an additional 
30,000 in later years to recoup the increased 
cost of dairy products. The Solomon amend- 
ment would keep dairy prices down, allowing 
the WIC, School Lunch, and Food Stamp Pro- 
grams to function at at least minimal levels in 
an era of budgetary cuts and block grants. 

urge my colleagues to support the women, 
infants, children, consumers and farmers of 
this country. Keep dairy prices affordable and 
vote "yes" on the Solomon amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. SOLOMON. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 258, noes 164, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 8, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 36] 
AYES—258 

Ackerman Baldacci Becerra 
Allard Ballenger Betlenson 
Andrews Barr Bereuter 
Bachus Barton Berman 
Baker (CA) Bass Bevill 
Baker (LA) Bateman Bilbray 
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Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Bliley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Borski 
Browder 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 


Coble 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Flake 


Flanagan 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Forbes 
Fowler 

Fox 

Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frelinghuysen 
Frisa 
Funderburk 
Gallegly 
Ganske 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gilman 
Goodlatte 


Barrett (WI) 


Hostettler 
Houghton 
Hutchinson 


Kennedy (MA) 


LaFalce 


Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 


Livingston 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 


Chapman 
Chenoweth 


Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Peterson (FL) 
Pickett 
Porter 


Richardson 


Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas 


Watts (OK) 
Waxman 
Weldon (FL) 
Weldon (PA) 
Weller 
White 
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Dickey Kaptur Ramstad 
Dingell Kasich Regula 
Doolittle Kildee Rivers 
Dunn Kim Roberts 
Edwards Kleczka Roemer 
Ehlers Klug Rogers 
Emerson Kolbe Rohrabacher 
Ewing LaHood Roth 
Fawell Latham Royce 
Filner Laughlin Sabo 
Ford Levin Sanders 
Frost Lewis (CA) Sawyer 
Gephardt Lewis (KY) Schroeder 
Geren Lipinski Sensenbrenner 
Gibbons Lucas SI 
Gilchrest Luther Skelton 
Gillmor Manton Smith (MI) 
Gonzalez McCarthy Smith (TX) 
Goodling McDade Smith (WA) 
Gordon McKeon Stenholm 
Green Metcalf Stump 
Greenwood Minge Stupak 
Gunderson Mink Tanner 
Gutknecht Mollohan Tejeda 
Hall (TX) Montgomery Thompson 
Hansen Moorhead Thornberry 
Hastings (WA) Myers Thornton 
Hayworth Nethercutt Torricelli 
Herger Neumann Traficant 
Hobson Nussle Upton 
Hoekstra Oberstar Vento 
Hoke Obey Volkmer 
Horn Orton Ward 
Hoyer Oxley Waters 
Hunter Pastor Whitfield 
Jackson (IL) Pelosi Wicker 
Jackson-Lee Peterson (MN) Williams 
Petri Wilson 

Johnson (CT) Pombo Wise 
Johnson (SD) Pomeroy Wolf 
Johnson, E. B. Woolsey 
Johnston Rahall Young (AK) 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 

Riggs 
NOT VOTING—8 
Collins (IL) McKinney Stokes 
Furse Rose Studds 
Markey Stark 
O 2157 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Ms. Furse 
against. 

Mr. FATTAH, Mr. LAZIO of New 
York, and Ms. BROWN of Florida 
changed their vote from no“ to “aye.” 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan, Mr. 
HAYWORTH, and Mr. SAWYER 
changed their vote from *'aye" to no.“ 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 4 printed in 
House Report 104463. 

The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER] is not de- 
siring to offer amendment No. 4. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 8 printed in House Report 
104—463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BOEHLERT 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BOEHLERT: 

Strike title III (page 118, line 18, through 
page 128, line 12) and insert the following: 
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TITLE III—CONSERVATION 
SEC. 301. CONSERVATION. 

(a) FUNDING.—Subtitle E of title XII of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3841 et 
seq.) is amended to read as follows: 

*Subtitle E—Funding 
*SEC. 1241. FUNDING. 

(a) MANDATORY EXPENSES.—For each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002, the Secretary 
shall use the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to carry out the programs au- 
thorized by— 

“(1) subchapter B of chapter 1 of subtitle D 
(including contracts extended by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to section 1437 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (Public Law 101-624; 16 U.S.C. 3831 note)); 

**(2) subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle D; 
and 

**(3) chapter 4 of subtitle D. 

“(b) ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM.—For each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2002, $200,000,000 of the funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
available for providing technical assistance, 
cost-sharing payments, and incentive pay- 
ments for practices authorized under the en- 
vironmental quality incentive program 
under chapter 4 of subtitle D. At least 50 per- 
cent of the funds made available under this 
subsection for a fiscal year shall be used to 
provide technical assistance, cost-sharing 
payments, and incentive payments under 
such chapter relating to livestock produc- 
tion. 

(b) ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM.—Subtitle D of title XII of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3830 et 
Seq.) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

“CHAPTER 4—ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
“SEC. 1240. DEFINITIONS. 

In this chapter and section 1241: 

“(1) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICE.—The 
term 'land management practice' means a 
Site-specific nutrient or manure manage- 
ment, integrated pest management, irriga- 
tion management, tillage or residue manage- 
ment, grazing management, or other land 
management practice that the Secretary de- 
termines is needed to protect, in the most 
cost effective manner, water, soil, or related 
resources from degradation. 

"(2  LIVESTOCK.—The term ‘livestock’ 
means mature livestock, dairy cows, beef 
cattle, laying hens, turkeys, swine, sheep, 
and such other animals as determined by the 
Secretary. 

(3) PRODUCER.—The term ‘producer’ 
means a person who is engaged in livestock 
or agricultural production (as defined by the 
Secretary). 

“(4) STRUCTURAL PRACTICE.—The term 
‘structural practice’ means— 

“(A) the establishment of an animal waste 
management facility, terrace, grassed water- 
way, contour grass strip,  filterstrip, 
tailwater pit, or other structural practice 
that the Secretary determines is needed to 
protect, in the most cost effective manner, 
water, soil, or related resources from deg- 
radation; and 

„) the capping of abandoned wells. 

“SEC. 1240A. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—During the 1996 through 
2002 fiscal years, the Secretary shall provide 
technical assistance, cost-sharing payments, 
and incentive payments to producers who 
enter into contracts with the Secretary, 
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through an environmental quality incentive 
program. 

**(2) ELIGIBLE PRACTICES.— 

"(A) STRUCTURAL PRACTICES.—A producer 
who implements a structural practice shall 
be eligible for technical assistance or cost- 
sharing payments, or both. 

*(B) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—A pro- 
ducer who performs a land management 
practice shall be eligible for technical assist- 
ance or incentive payments, or both. 

"(3) ELIGIBLE LAND.—Assistance under this 
chapter may be provided with respect to land 
that is used for livestock or agricultural pro- 
duction and on which a serious threat to 
water, soil, or related resources exists, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, by reason of the 
soil types, terrain, climatic, soil, topo- 
graphic, flood, or saline characteristics, or 
other factors or natural hazards. 

“(4) SELECTION CRITERIA.—In providing 
technical assistance, cost-sharing payments, 
and incentive payments to producers in a re- 
gion or watershed, the Secretary shall con- 
sider— 

“(A) the significance of the water, soil, and 
related natural resource problems; and 

"(B) the maximization of environmental 
benefits per dollar expended. 

b) APPLICATION AND TERM. 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—AÀ contract between a 
producer and the Secretary under this chap- 
ter may— 

“(A) apply to 1 or more structural prac- 
tices or 1 or more land management prac- 
tices, or both; and 

B) have a term of not less than 5, nor 
more than 10, years, as determined appro- 
priate by the Secretary, depending on the 
practice or practices that are the basis of the 
contract. 

(2) DUTIES OF PRODUCERS AND SEC- 
RETARY.—To receive cost-sharing or incen- 
tive payments, or technical assistance, par- 
ticipating producers shall comply with all 
terms and conditions of the contract and a 
plan, as established by the Secretary. 


(o) STRUCTURAL PRACTICES.— 

“(1) COMPETITIVE OFFER.—The Secretary 
shall administer a competitive offer system 
for producers proposing to receive cost-shar- 
ing payments in exchange for the implemen- 
tation of 1 or more structural practices by 
the producer. The competitive offer system 
shall consist of— 

*(A) the submission of a competitive offer 
by the producer in such manner as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe; and 

*(B) evaluation of the offer in light of the 
selection criteria established under sub- 
section (a)(4) and the projected cost of the 
proposal, as determined by the Secretary. 

(2) CONCURRENCE OF OWNER.—If the pro- 
ducer making an offer to implement a struc- 
tural practice is a tenant of the land in- 
volved in agricultural production, for the 
offer to be acceptable, the producer shall ob- 
tain the concurrence of the owner of the land 
with respect to the offer. 


*(d) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—The 
Secretary shall establish an application and 
evaluation process for awarding technical as- 
sistance or incentive payments, or both, toa 
producer in exchange for the performance of 
1 or more land management practices by the 
producer. 

(e) COST-SHARING, INCENTIVE PAYMENTS, 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(i) COST-SHARING PAYMENTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share of 
cost-sharing payments to à producer propos- 
ing to implement 1 or more structural prac- 
tices shall not be greater than 75 percent of 
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the projected cost of each practice, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, taking into consid- 
eration any payment received by the pro- 
Qucer from a State or local government. 

(B) OTHER PAYMENTS.—A producer shall 
not be eligible for cost-sharing payments for 
Structural practices on eligible land under 
this chapter if the producer receives cost- 
Sharing payments or other benefits for the 
same land under chapter 1, 2, or 3. 

“(2) INCENTIVE PAYMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall make incentive payments in an amount 
and at a rate determined by the Secretary to 
be necessary to encourage a producer to per- 
form 1 or more land management practices. 

(3) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

"(A) FUNDING.—The Secretary shall allo- 
cate funding under this chapter for the pro- 
vision of technical assistance with respect to 
non-Federal lands according to the purpose 
and projected cost for which the technical 
assistance is provided for a fiscal year. The 
allocated amount may vary according to the 
type of expertise required, quantity of time 
involved, and other factors as determined ap- 
propriate by the Secretary. Funding shall 
not exceed the projected cost to the Sec- 
retary of the technical assistance provided 
for a fiscal year. 

(B) OTHER AUTHORITIES.—The receipt of 
technical assistance under this chapter shall 
not affect the eligibility of the producer to 
receive technical assistance under other au- 
thorities of law available to the Secretary. 

"(C) PRIVATE SOURCES.—The Secretary 
shall ensure that the process of writing and 
developing proposals and plans for contracts 
under this chapter, and of assisting in the 
implementation of structural practices and 
land management practices covered by the 
contracts, are open to individuals in agri- 
business, including agricultural producers, 
representatives from agricultural coopera- 
tives, agricultural input retail dealers, and 
certified crop advisers. The requirements of 
this subparagraph shall also apply to any 
other Department program using incentive 
payments, technical assistance, or cost-share 
payments and to pilot project programs of 
the Department that require plans. 

* (f) LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—The total amount of 
cost-sharing and incentive payments paid to 
a person under this chapter may not ex- 
ceed— 

() $10,000 for any fiscal year; or 

**(B) $50,000 for any multiyear contract. 

*(2) EXCEPTION TO ANNUAL LIMIT.—The Sec- 
retary may exceed the limitation on the an- 
nual amount of a payment under paragraph 
(1XA) on a case-by-case basis if the Sec- 
retary determines that a larger payment is 
essential to accomplish the land manage- 
ment practice or structural practice for 
which the payment is made. 

(3) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
issue regulations that are consistent with 
section 1001 for the purpose of— 

„A) defining the term ‘person’ as used in 
paragraph (1); and 

"(B) prescribing such rules as the Sec- 
retary determines necessary to ensure a fair 
and reasonable application of the limitations 
established under this subsection. 

“(g) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the effective date of this subsection, 
the Secretary shall issue regulations to im- 
plement the environmental quality incentive 
program established under this chapter.“ 
SEC. 302. WETLANDS RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) ENROLLMENT.—Section 1237 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837) is amend- 
ed by striking subsection (b) and inserting 
the following: 
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(b) ENROLLMENT CONDITIONS.— 

"(1) MAXIMUM ENROLLMENT.—The total 
number of acres enrolled in the wetlands re- 
serve program shall not exceed 975,000 acres. 

*(2) METHODS OF ENROLLMENT.—The Sec- 
retary shall ensure, to the maximum extent 
practicable, that of the total number of acres 
enrolled in the wetlands reserve program— 

"(A) one-third of the acres are enrolled 
through the use of permanent easements; 

B) one-third of the acres are enrolled 
through the use of 30-year easements (or 
easements of a shorter period if required 
under applicable State laws); and 

"(C) one-third of the acres are enrolled 
through the use of restoration cost-share 
agreements authorized under section 
1237A(h)."*. 

*(3) TEMPORARY EMPHASIS ON CERTAIN Ex- 
ROLLMENT METHODS.—To achieve the enroll- 
ment ratios specified in paragraph (2) the 
Secretary shall endeavor, to the maximum 
extent practicable, to rely on the enrollment 
methods described in subparagraphs (B) and 
(C) of paragraph (2) to enroll lands in the 
wetlands reserve program until such time as 
enrollments under each such subparagraph 
accounts for approximately one-third of all 
lands enrolled in the wetlands reserve." 

(b) ELIGIBILITY.—Section 1237(c) of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837(c)) 
is amended by striking 2000“ and inserting 

(c) EASEMENTS AND RESTORATION COST- 
SHARE AGREEMENTS.—Section 1237A of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837a) is 
amended— 

(1) in the section heading, by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end the following: and 
restoration cost-share agreements”; 

(2) by striking subsection (c) and inserting 
the following: 

(e RESTORATION PLANS.—The develop- 
ment of a restoration plan, including any 
compatible use, under this section shall be 
made through the local Natural Resources 
Conservation Service representative.“ 

(3) in subsection (f), by striking the third 
sentence and inserting the following: ''Com- 
pensation may be provided in not less than 5, 
nor more than 30, annual payments of equal 
or unequal size, as agreed to by the owner 
and the Secretary." ; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

"(h) RESTORATION CoST SHARE AGREE- 
MENTS.—The Secretary may enroll land in 
the wetland reserve program through agree- 
ments that require the landowner to restore 
wetlands on the land, if the agreement does 
not provide the Secretary with an easement. 
Other than cost share and technical assist- 
ance provided under section 1237C(b), the 
Secretary may not provide compensation for 
an agreement under this subsection.". 

(d) COST SHARE AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—Section 1237C of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837c) is amended by 
striking subsection (b) and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

(b) COST SHARE AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.— 

"(1) EASEMENTS.—In the case of an ease- 
ment entered into during the 1996 through 
2002 calendar years, in making cost share 
payments under subsection (a)(1) the Sec- 
retary shall— 

“(A) in the case of a permanent easement, 
pay the owner an amount that is not less 
than 75 percent, but not more than 100 per- 
cent, of the eligible costs; and 

) in the case of a 30-year easement, pay 
the owner an amount that is not less than 50 
percent, but not more than 75 percent, of the 
eligible costs. 
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“(2) RESTORATION COST-SHARE AGREE- 
MENTS.—In making cost share payments in 
connection with a restoration cost-share 
agreement entered into under section 
1237(A)(h), the Secretary shall pay the owner 
an amount that is not less than 50 percent, 
but not more than 75 percent, of the eligible 


Sts. 

(3) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—The Sec- 
retary shall provide owners with technical 
assistance to assist owners in complying 
with the terms of easements and restoration 
cost-share agreements.”’. 

(e) EFFECT ON EXISTING EASEMENTS.—The 
amendments made by this section shall not 
affect the validity or terms of any easements 
acquired by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle D 
of title XII of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(16 U.S.C. 3837 et seq.) before the date of the 
enactment of this Act or any payments re- 
quired to be made in connection with such 
easements. 

SEC. 303. ELIMINATION OF CONSULTATION RE- 
UIREMENTS WITH SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR. 

Section 1242 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3842) is amended— 

(1) by striking (a)“ before In carrying 
out"; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 

SEC. 304. ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 
ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM EXTENSIONS.—Section 1230(a) 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 
3830(a)) is amended by striking 1995 and in- 
serting 2002“. 

(b) CONSERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
WILDLIFE HABITAT.—Such section is further 
amended by inserting and wildlife habitat“ 
after soil and water resources". 

SEC. 305. CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM EXTENSIONS.— 

(1) CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM.—Sec- 
tion 1231 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 3831) is amend- 
ed in subsections (a) and (b)(3), by striking 
E each place it appears and inserting 


(3) DUTIES OF OWNERS AND OPERATORS.— 
Section 1232(c) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 3832(c)) is 
amended by striking ''1995" and inserting 

(b) MAXIMUM ENROLLMENT.—Section 1231(d) 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 
3831(d) is amended striking total of" and 
all that follows through the period at the 
end of the subsection and inserting ''total of 
36,400,000 acres during the 1986 through 2002 
calendar years (including contracts extended 
by the Secretary pursuant to section 1437(c) 
of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-624; 16 
U.S.C. 3831 note).". 

(c) OPTIONAL CONTRACT TERMINATION BY 
PRODUCERS.—Section 1235 of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3835) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

(e) TERMINATION BY OWNER OR OPERA- 
TOR.— 

(1) EARLY TERMINATION AUTHORIZED.—The 
Secretary shall allow an owner or operator 
of land that, on the date of the enactment of 
the Agricultural Market Transition Act, is 
covered by a contract that was entered into 
under this subchapter at least five years be- 
fore that date to terminate the contract 
with respect to all or à portion of the cov- 
ered land. The owner or operator shall pro- 
vide the Secretary with reasonable notice of 
the termination request. 

*(2) CERTAIN LANDS EXCEPTED.—Notwith- 
standing paragraph (1), the following lands 
shall not be subject to an early termination 
of a contract under this subsection: 
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(A) Filterstrips, waterways, strips adja- 
cent to riparian areas, windbreaks, and 
shelterbelts. 

"(B) Land with an erodibility index of 
more than 15. 

"(C) Other lands of high environmental 
value, as determined by the Secretary. 

(3) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The contract termi- 
nation shall take effect 60 days after the 
date on which the owner or operator submits 
the notice under paragraph (1). 

*(4) PRORATED RENTAL PAYMENT.—If a con- 
tract entered into under this subchapter is 
terminated under this subsection before the 
end of the fiscal year for which a rental pay- 
ment is due, the Secretary shall provide a 
prorated rental payment covering the por- 
tion of the fiscal year during which the con- 
tract was in effect. 

“(5) RENEWED ENROLLMENT.—The termi- 
nation of a contract entered into under this 
subchapter shall not affect the ability of the 
owner or operator who requested the termi- 
nation to submit a subsequent bid to enroll 
the land that was subject to the contract 
into the conservation reserve. 

*(6) CONSERVATION REQUIREMENTS.—If land 
that was subject to a contract is returned to 
production of an agricultural commodity, 
the conservation requirements under sub- 
titles B and C shall apply to the use of the 
land to the extent that the requirements are 
similar to those requirements imposed on 
other similar lands in the area, except that 
the requirements may not be more onerous 
that the requirements imposed on other 
lands.“ 

(d) USE OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS. — Section 
1231 of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3831) is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

ch) USE OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS FROM CON- 
TRACT TERMINATIONS.—If a contract entered 
into under this section is terminated, volun- 
tarily or otherwise, before the expiration 
date specified in the contract, the Secretary 
may use funds, already available to the Sec- 
retary to cover payments under the con- 
tract, but unexpended as a result of the con- 
tract termination, to enroll other eligible 
lands in the conservation reserve established 
under this subchapter.”’. 

(e) FAIR MARKET VALUE RENTAL RATES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 1234(c) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3834(c)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

5) In the case of a contract covering land 
which has not been previously enrolled in 
the conservation reserve, annual rental pay- 
ments under the contract may not exceed 
the average fair market rental rate for com- 
parable lands in the county in which the 
lands are located. This paragraph shall not 
apply to the extension of an existing con- 
tract.“ 

(2) APPLICATION OF  AMENDMENT.—The 
amendment made by paragraph (1) shall 
apply with respect to contracts for the en- 
rollment of lands in the conservation reserve 
program under section 1231 of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831)) entered into 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(f) ENROLLMENTS IN 1997.—Section 725 of 
the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public Law 
104-37; 109 Stat. 332), 1s amended by striking 
the proviso relating to enrollment of new 
acres in 1997. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to inform Members that the House will 
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go into session tomorrow morning at 9 
o'clock in order to expedite consider- 
ation of the farm bill, and to accommo- 
date Members there will be no 1-min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. LAHOOD) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 2854) to modify the operation of 
certain agricultural programs, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at 9 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


— — 


AMENDMENT PROCESS  DURING 
CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 994, 
SMALL BUSINESS GROWTH AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE ACCOUNTABIL- 
ITY ACT 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rules Committee is planning to meet 
on Thursday, February 29 to grant a 
rule for H.R. 994, the Small Business 
Growth and Administrative Account- 
ability Act, which the House is likely 
to consider during the week of March 4. 
The Rules Committee is contemplating 
an open rule for this legislation. 

The Rules Committee may grant a 
rule which would make in order an 
amendment in the nature of à sub- 
stitute offered by Government Reform 
and Oversight Chairman CLINGER and 
Judiciary Chairman HYDE as original 
text for purposes of amendment. 

The substitute amendment is ex- 
pected to broaden the scope of the leg- 
islation. The Clinger-Hyde amendment 
will be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on Thursday, February 29, and 
copies of the amendment will be avail- 
able in the majority offices of the Gov- 
ernment Reform and Oversight Com- 
mittee and the Judiciary Committee. 

Members should draft their amend- 
ments to this substitute. 

The Rules Committee is also con- 
templating a rule which would provide 
priority in recognition to those Mem- 
bers who have preprinted their amend- 
ments in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
prior to being offered. 

Members should use the Office of 
Legislative Counsel to ensure that 
their amendments are properly drafted 
and should check with the Office of the 
Parliamentarian to be certain their 
amendments comply with the rules of 
the House. 
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MAKING IN ORDER SUBSTITUTE 
AMENDMENT DURING FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 2854, AG- 
RICULTURAL MARKET TRANSI- 
TION ACT 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent during further con- 
sideration of H.R. 2854, pursuant to 
House Resolution 366, that I be per- 
mitted to offer the amendment at the 
desk in lieu of amendment number 15 
printed in House Report 104—463. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of title V, page 139, after line 17, 
add the following section: Sense of the Con- 
gress regarding purchase of American-made 
equipment and products requirement regard- 
ing notice. Any purchase of American-made 
equipment and products in the case of any 
equipment or products that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided under this act or amendments 
made by this act, it is the sense of Congress 
that persons receiving such assistance 
should in expending the assistance purchase 
only American-made equipment and prod- 
ucts. 

B, the notice to recipients of assistance in 
providing financial assistance under this act 
or amendments made by this act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall provide to each 
recipient of the assistance a notice describ- 
ing the statement made in subsection A by 
the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


————— 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 1564, AMERICAN OVERSEAS 
INTERESTS ACT OF 1995 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 1561) to 
consolidate the foreign affairs agencies 
of the United States; to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
State and related agencies for fiscal 
years 1996 and 1997; to responsibly re- 
duce the authorizations of appropria- 
tions for United States foreign assist- 
ance programs for fiscal years 1996 and 
1997, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and agree to 
the conference requested by the Sen- 
ate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? The Chair 
hears none and, without objection, ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
GILMAN, GOODLING, HYDE, ROTH, BEREU- 
TER, SMITH of New Jersey, BURTON of 
Indiana, Ms.  RoS-LEHTINEN, and 
Messrs. HAMILTON, GEJDENSON, LANTOS, 
TORRICELLI, BERMAN, and ACKERMAN. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
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12, 1995, and under a previous order of 
the House, the following Members will 
be recognized for 5 minutes each: 


WE NEED TO INCREASE 
PRODUCTIVITY AND SAVINGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KIM). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SMITH] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, a challenge is facing this country, 
and I think there is excellent news for 
our future, for families, for wages that 
give families a decent living, if we 
make some simple changes down here 
in Washington. 

Washington cannot do everything, 
and eventually, you know, in this 
country we are going to have to 
produce a good product that people 
around the world in this country want 
to buy, and we can sell it at a reason- 
able price. 

Government can do some things to 
make sure that happens. 

Think for a moment as you look at 
tax policies around the world and in 
the industrialized nations, and I see 
our chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means here. We in the United 
States penalize savings and investment 
more than any of those countries. If 
you look at what has happened the last 
decade, we see the United States trail- 
ing in savings. Out of every take-home 
dollar in the United States, we are sav- 
ing about 4 cents. That compares with 
about 18 cents in Japan, up to 34 cents 
out of every take-home dollar saved in 
South Korea. So we are shy on savings. 

Part of it is because we have tax poli- 
cies that discourage savings, almost 
penalize savings. 

If you look at the investment, the 
new investment in machinery and 
equipment over the last 10 years, again 
we see the United States investing less 
per worker than those other industri- 
alized countries. So it is not surprising 
that the result is a lower, slower rate 
of increase in productivity. 

Make no mistake, the United States 
is the most productive nation in the 
world, but our rate of increase in pro- 
ductivity is slipping over the last dec- 
ade. We cannot afford that. 

What is happening in this post-cold- 
war economy is that Eastern Europe, 
the Asian tigers, are doing everything 
they can to attract capital. 

I was talking to some of the Wall 
Street financiers 3 weeks ago. They are 
saying with some of their portfolio 
funds they are now investing in other 
countries because they think they 
might be able to get a higher rate of re- 
turn. 

Look, in this next campaign we are 
going to be talking about new taxes, 
we are going to be talking should it be 
a flat tax, should it be some kind of a 
national income tax, should it be some 
kind of à value-added tax? All of those 
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taxes are essentially the same in 
achieving the goals of encouraging sav- 
ings and encouraging investment. 

The country that attracts that in- 
vestment and expands the capital in 
their country is going to be the coun- 
try that ends up with a higher standard 
of living. We have got to do that. 

Here are some of the things that we 
can do to increase the savings rate in 
this country: 

We have got to reduce the negative 
savings that is caused by Government 
overspending. Government now bor- 
rows about 18 cents out of every dollar 
we spend. That means that if you look 
atallof the money that was lent out in 
the United States last year, the Fed- 
eral Government borrowed almost 42 
percent of all of the money lent out in 
the United States last year. 

We remember our lessons in econom- 
ics. The greater the demand, the higher 
the price. That is why Alan Greenspan 
came to our Committee on the Budget 
and said, “If you guys can balance this 
budget, you are going to see interest 
rates drop between 1.5 and 2 percent." 
That means a tremendous difference in 
what happens to the economy, it 
makes a tremendous difference in re- 
ducing the price of everything we bor- 
row money for, from cars to homes to 
college educations. 

I would yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. KINGSTON]. 

Mr. KINGSTON. If the gentleman 
will yield, is it not true that on a 2% 
interest rate reduction for a $75,000 
home over a 30-year period of time, the 
American consumers, the American 
homeowners, would save $37,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is that not 
amazing? And I am going to give an ex- 
ample for some folks down in Hillsdale 
County, where the homes are a little 
less. If you had a $50,000 home and you 
ended up having—you had a mortgage 
that lasted over 30 years, it would re- 
duce the amount of money that those 
homeowners paid by $30,000. 

Think of what would happen if it was 
a business deciding to invest a half a 
million dollars in some new equipment 
or build new machinery. It would re- 
duce the cost of that equipment and 
machinery, we would end up putting 
better tools in the hands of the great- 
est work force in the world; that is, the 
American work force; and we would see 
our productivity take off. 

I mean, that is why Alan Greenspan 
followed it up saying, look, if you can 
do this and interest rates drop, you 
wil see this economy growing like it 
has never grown before. 


THE SHADOW OF CRIME OVER 
AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CHRISTENSEN] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Mr. Speaker, à 
long shadow is falling over America. 
Slowly the shadow is blotting out the 
sunny streets and parks where children 
play. It is blocking out the moonlight 
where couples walk. It is even blocking 
out the warm welcoming glow of our 
houses at night. 

That shadow is crime, and after 
many years of thinking it could not 
fall on the quiet communities from 
which we have come, it has. The vio- 
lence that trails gangs and drugs like à 
vicious dog drove homicides in my city 
of Omaha to an all time high in 1995. 
There were 41 killings last year in 
Omaha, 8 more than in 1994. Omaha’s 
police made nearly 20 percent more ju- 
venile arrests in 1995 than in 1994. And 
the shadow even claimed the life of one 
of our brave men in blue. 
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Many of our districts may have been 
free from the worst of crime for many 
years, but now we must turn and face 
the shadow, and drive it back. 

This evening I want to talk about 
how I think we can restore safety to 
our streets and sanity to the system. I 
am fighting hard to protect the Amer- 
ican dream. I believe it is an essential 
part, to be free of the fear that we have 
today. We must have safe streets and 
secure schools, and I believe we can. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that 
moral principles, our values, underlie 
our criminal justice system. There is 
nothing wrong with these values, and 
we should never feel guilty about mak- 
ing those who violate those values pay. 
Theft is not some act or artistic or po- 
litical expression. It is theft, and it is 
wrong. Murder is not forbidden as a 
matter of subjective opinion. It is ob- 
jectively evil, and we must stop it. 

No one but thieves and murderers 
benefit when we think otherwise. A 
year ago the House of Representatives 
here passed six tough bills aimed at 
combatting crime. For instance, the 
House unanimously approved the Vic- 
tim Restitution Act. The bill instructs 
courts in Federal criminal proceedings 
to require convicted offenders to pay 
restitution to their victims. The fact 
that we passed the Victim Restitution 
Act without a single dissenting vote 
tells me that Congress has truly 
changed. Nowadays we all agree that 
criminals should have to pay for their 
misdeeds, literally. 

Besides cosponsoring and supporting 
the six crime bills we have already 
passed, I have been working on some 
anti-crime legislation which I will soon 
introduce. I call this bill the Hard 
Time for Guns Crime Act. This bill 
would make it clear that the problem 
with guns in our society is not the 
guns, but the felons who use them for à 
common purpose. It would do so by 
dramatically increasing the penalties 
for the possessing, brandishing, or dis- 
charging a firearm during the commis- 
sion of à Federal felony. 
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The message this bill sends is that we 
have had it with gun-related violence. 
Americans have zero tolerance for gun 
crime, so our justice system should, 
too. Our families and children should 
not be afraid to walk to school, go to 
the grocery store, and leave their win- 
dows open at night. That is why I am 
working hard to keep those who would 
misuse guns in jail. No more slick 
criminal defense attorneys pushing 
criminals to freedom through legal 
loopholes. No more soft sentences after 
teary speeches before the bench. No 
more legal gymnastics setting crimi- 
nals free after a fraction of their allot- 
ted time in jail. 

My Hard Time for Gun Crimes bill 
sends a clear message: If you use a gun 
to commit a felony, plan on spending 
the next few decades behind bars, no 
exceptions. We need to come together 
as Americans to fight off the shadow of 
crime. Men and women of all 
ideologies, all races, and all creeds 
agree that the shadow of crime has 
frightened our families and our chil- 
dren long enough. I say to those who 
care today to restore our streets to 
safety, we should work together to 
knit up our Nation’s fraying social fab- 
ric. We should work now, today, to stop 
coddling criminals and start crushing 
them. I think together, in a bipartisan 
fashion, these goals can be achieved in 
the 104th Congress. 


THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KIM). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYWORTH] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
turning from recess, and Mr. Speaker, I 
assure you and others who might be 
tuned in tonight that it might have 
been recess, but it certainly was not 
play period; instead, it was a chance to 
traverse the width and breadth of the 
Sixth District of Arizona, some 46,000 
square miles in our sixth largest State, 
I was struck repeatedly in town hall 
meetings by the concern Arizonans 
share in the notion of tax reform. In- 
deed, tax is the three-letter-word that 
has too often become a four-letter-word 
because of the circumstances surround- 
ing the tax burden, because of the 
seemingly, and in reality, confiscatory 
policies that confront law-abiding 
Americans. 

To offer some perspective, I would 
point to a study conducted by the 
Small Business Survival Group that 
looked back in time to 1913, to the in- 
troduction of the amendment which led 
to Federal income tax, the 16th amend- 
ment. In conducting this study, the 
people of the Small Business Survival 
Group took a look at what our tax 
rates would be if that original act had 
not been changed through the years. 
Mr. Speaker, the results are nothing 
short of mind-boggling. 
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For example, if the rates introduced 
in 1918 were still in effect today, ad- 
justing for 1996 dollars, the average 
American, every American, would be 
exempt from paying tax on his or her 
first $59,000 of income. Even more 
shocking, the tax rate would be at 1 
percent up to $298,000 of income. It is 
shocking, but true. 

Mr. Speaker, even more compelling is 
this realization that in the span of 
time from the adoption of the 16th 
amendment to our Constitution allow- 
ing for the Federal income tax, in that 
period of time, even adjusting for infla- 
tion, this Federal Government has 
grown in excess of 13,000 percent. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make sure that folks understand 
what the gentleman means. I was at a 
UPS company, United Parcel Service, 
talking to the truck drivers. The driver 
said to me, “I got three kids. I got a 
good job, and I work long hours. I get 
paid overtime and make good money. 
My wife is a schoolteacher. But at the 
end of each month, we have no money 
left over because of our tax burden.“ 

His taxes compared to his father, his 
father in the 1950's paid 5 percent Fed- 
eral income tax. Today he is paying 24 
percent. That is exactly what you are 
talking about, that Federal income 
tax. Once the Federal Government es- 
tablished a toe-hold, or should I say a 
hook in the American back pocket, 
they never let go. Each year they have 
grabbed more and more money out of 
that gentleman's back pocket. So now 
he wants to save money for his kids' 
college education, he wants to save 
money for à vacation, he wants to save 
money for his long-term retirement. He 
cannot. At the end of the month they 
had zero, because of the tax burden. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Reclaiming my 
time, Mr. Speaker, I thank my friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia, for point- 
ing out and making it very personal. 

Indeed, I would echo the comments of 
our good friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH], who preceded 
me here in the well, Mr. Speaker. Lest 
there is some misinterpretation of this, 
let me again state what should be obvi- 
ous: There is nothing ignoble or selfish 
or somehow lacking civic-mindedness 
for people wanting to hang onto more 
of their hard-earned money and send 
less of it to Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
you know something is wrong when the 
average American family spends more 
on taxes than on food, shelter, and 
clothing combined. Clearly, Mr. Speak- 
er, there must be a change. 


—— 


THE MARRIAGE TAX PENALTY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. KINGSTON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I want- 
ed to continue this discussion on taxes 
and talk about another tax that has 
been proposed to be alleviated by the 
Republican tax relief plan. That is the 
marriage tax penalty. If a young couple 
today gets married, they pay more 
taxes together married than they 
would if they lived with each other. I 
will walk through an example. 

If you have a young woman who is 
making $20,000 and a young man who is 
making $20,000 a year, roughly they 
each pay about $4,000 in taxes. So their 
combined income, their combined tax 
liability, is $8,000. That is living to- 
gether. They put on one of these little 
wedding bands here and get their rela- 
tionship blessed by the Lord, and then 
that tax burden comes at a rate based 
on not $20,000 in income but $40,000 in 
income, and their total tax liability 
jumps from $8,000 to about $12,000 be- 
cause they are now in a higher tax 
bracket. 

Mr. Speaker, what sense is behind 
that? What is wrong with trying to cor- 
rect that? It not only applies to young 
people, but senior citizens. Here we are, 
we have a society that is condoning 
such an absurd, ridiculous tax policy. If 
society believes in the institution of 
marriage, then we need to address the 
marriage tax penalty, which is exactly 
what the Republican Party in their tax 
relief plan has done. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYWORTH]. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia, for another real-life example 
of what could be called one of the one 
million and one absurdities of our cur- 
rent Tax Code. Let me offer another, 
mindful of one of our Founding Fa- 
thers, Mr. Franklin, or Dr. Franklin I 
suppose we should say, with his capa- 
bilities, as he was often referred to, 
who talked about only two certains in 
this life: death and taxes. And it is 
worth noting that we as Americans are 
taxed in death obscenely by this gov- 
ernment. Estate taxes are so confis- 
catory and so patently unfair that they 
are akin to allowing one’s estate to be 
plundered, not allowing those benefits 
to go to children and rightful heirs, but 
instead making everyone’s uncle, Uncle 
Sam, the chief beneficiary. That is 
wrong. That must change. 

I am pleased that some of our col- 
leagues in the freshman class and oth- 
ers in the new majority, working with 
some like-minded folks on the other 
side of the aisle, are willing to move 
now for significant reforms that allow 
estate taxes to be lowered, so not only 
in this passage of life so important to 
marriage and building a family, but 
then as the family continues when 
one’s earthly life ends, families are 
cared for. That is vitally important, 
too, and it is part and parcel of the fact 
that we must reform essentially our 
Tax Code, our tax laws, to allow Amer- 
icans to save, spend, and invest more of 
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their own money, instead of forcing 
Americans to dig into their wallets and 
send more and more and more money 
to this Federal Government. 

Indeed, in the spirit of bipartisan- 
ship, we should note what Mr. Jeffer- 
son called for, what his ideal was at the 
outset of this Nation. Mr. Jefferson 
called for a limited but effective gov- 
ernment, and part and parcel of that is 
allowing the American worker to real- 
ize his dream, to hold onto more of his 
money, and send less of it here. 

Mr. KINGSTON. If the gentleman 
wil yield, I want to make it abun- 
dantly clear to anybody who heard you 
say, Thomas Jefferson was not a Demo- 
crat. He was a Democrat Republican, 
and the party that he stood for has no 
reflection to today's Democrat party. 
Do not insult Thomas Jefferson. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. JON Fox. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
appealing to the good sense of biparti- 
sanship, as we have so many friends 
here on the other side. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Do not call Thomas 
Jefferson a Democrat. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. JON Fox. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, what is also important is that we 
need the innovation. What has hap- 
pened in this Congress which I think is 
also significant is the fact we talked 
about rolling back the 1993 Social Se- 
curity tax on our seniors and allowing 
seniors to earn more. They were capped 
at $11,200. By our legislation they will 
be able to earn more without deduc- 
tions from Social Security tax. I think 
that is important in order to free peo- 
ple up, give them the independence and 
let them decide what to do with their 
own money. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct. Right now. Sen- 
iors who decide to keep working are pe- 
nalized $1 on their Social Security for 
every $3 they earn in the workplace. 
What a ridiculous Tax Code that we 
have. 

Let me speak about another thing. 
You mentioned the family, the dif- 
ferent phases of life. As I listen to this, 
we know already that 77 percent of the 
people who will benefit from tax relief 
have a combined family income of 
$75,000 or less. 
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And yet we are making it also clear 
that it helps young people, helps sen- 
iors, and it helps middle-income, it 
helps families with children. 

Getting back to my UPS truck driver 
with three kids, under my proposal he 
will get a $1,500 tax credit, $500 for each 
kid. That is $1,500 in his pocket. 

Now let us say, on the other hand, we 
say do not do that; let us increase min- 
imum wage 50 cents. We increase mini- 
mum wage 50 cents, which might come 
out to $1,000 more a year in income. It 
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is not a net income figure, because he 
still pays taxes on that. So it comes to 
about $600. 

If you give the American worker a 
choice between increasing the mini- 
mum wage and a $500 per child tax 
credit, $500 per child tax credit, it puts 
more money in the pocket of the Amer- 
ican worker, and that is why I am baf- 
fled by anyone in this Chamber who 
would vote against that. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Having been some- 
what chastened for my interpretation 
of history and mindful of my good 
friend’s admonishment, let me also 
point out something else. It applies not 
only to the UPS truck driver but to lit- 
erally the millions of single mothers 
here. Imagine, a single mother with 
three children, $1,500 in her pocket. 
What would that mean? I think it 
would mean a lot. 


TAX RELIEF FOR ALL AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KIM). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Fox] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. I thank my good 
friend from Pennsylvania, and again 
just to reemphasize, the notion of tax 
relief for all Americans is something 
that is not selfish. It is just simply this 
realization: that that single mother 
with three children receiving or able to 
hang onto $1,500 of her money with a 
$500 per child tax credit, she knows 
how best to spend that money, not the 
Washington bureaucrats. She under- 
stands, and she should be free to save, 
spend and invest for her family. 

So my colleague from Georgia, 
though he might take me to task on 
some historical interpretations, is ab- 
solutely correct when he talks about 
the vital need for tax reform across the 
spectrum of age and across this Nation, 
benefiting middle-class Americans and 
all working Americans. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I yield to 
my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I wanted to just conclude this $500 
per child tax credit with this chart 
right here; the big blue section shows 
that 89 percent of the people who will 
benefit from $500 per child tax credit 
have a combined family income of 
$75,000 or less. 

Now, the red line is in the category 
of $75,000 to $100,000. That is 7 percent. 
Above $100,000, it is 4 percent. 

So, you know, if we want to do some- 
thing to help middle America, if we 
want to do something to help Ameri- 
ca’s middle class, this is the ticket to 
go, and not an increase in the mini- 
mum wage. This is real dollars. This 
will help them in their pocket. 
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Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. I again would just 
like our friend from Georgia to articu- 
late this, make sure that I understand, 
and, Mr. Speaker, those may be joining 
us this evening coast to coast and be- 
yond understand what we are talking 
about. Is this $500 per child tax credit 
helping almost 90 percent of our popu- 
lation earning under $75,000? That is 
something that we absolutely have to 
herald and have to remind the Amer- 
ican people of, and, further, I think it 
is just vital to understand that our cur- 
rent policy and indeed as I have heard 
some people put it, working families 
are those earning under $75,000 a year. 

Indeed, 2 years ago, in the first State 
of the Union Message, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and I were person- 
ally in attendance here for having been 
newly elected to the Congress; Presi- 
dent Clinton called working families 
those families making under $75,000 a 
year, which begs the question: Should 
families making in excess of that 
somehow be punished? Should there be 
an arbitrary line where we designate 
Americans as working but those Amer- 
icans, ofttimes two-income families 
who work hard, who cross that magic 
$75,000 line, is it being implied that are 
not working families, that they are not 
worth of tax relief? 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, it is 
obvious, relief must come because we 
are penalizing people who are succeed- 
ing. 
Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I would 
say this, the fact is in this Congress we 
have already come forward with not 
only tax reform but spending reduc- 
tions and deficit reductions, which 
gives the change to have help for work- 
ing families, for seniors and for our 
children. 

I yield to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Let me just say this, 
in the 1992 presidential primary, can- 
didate Bill Clinton had an ad that said 
this: Hi, I am Bill Clinton. I believe 
you deserve à change. That is why I 
have a plan to stimulate the economy, 
starting with a middle-class tax cut.“ 

Now, we all know, after running on à 
promise of à middle-class tax cut, the 
President turned around and in 1993 
passed the largest tax increase in the 
history of our country. But it is ironic, 
the other day he said, I was raised in 
an old-fashioned home, in an old fash- 
ioned time, maybe, but I still think 
when you tell somebody you are going 
to do something, you ought to do ev- 
erything you can to do it." That was 
President Bill Clinton at a press con- 
ference, January 5, just over 2 months 
ago, 1996. 

All we are saying is, great we are 
glad, let us use those old-fashioned 
hometown values that we all love in 
America, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans think highly of. Let us go ahead 
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and give middle-class America the tax 
cut that he promised and that we want 
to give him. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Reclaim- 
ing my time, the fact is in this Con- 
gress we have already moved pretty 
close to the balanced budget. I think 
we can get it. We have added $440 bil- 
lion back for environment, education, 
Medicare, Medicaid. I think we are 
very close to getting a balanced budg- 
et, still maintaining the vital services 
people need. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. And our colleague 
from Georgia again brings us a trou- 
bling aspect to this entire endeavor, 
and perhaps we will have to wait for 
another time to share that with our 
friends. 


COMMEMORATING BLACK HISTORY 
MONTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. PAYNE] is recognized for 40 
minutes as the designee of the minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, I am pleased to 
lead my colleagues in once again com- 
memorating Black History Month. Let 
me take a moment to acknowledge the 
leadership of our colleague, Congress- 
man Lou STOKES, who organized to- 
night's special order. A health problem 
has prevented him from being here to- 
night, and we want him to know we 
wish him a speedy recovery. He has 
been diligent in arranging special or- 
ders every year during the month of 
February, Black History Month. It was 
in 1976, the bicentennial year, that 
Congress first passed a resolution to in- 
stitute a celebration of Black History 
Month. 

This year, we have chosen the theme 
African-American Women —Lester- 
day, Today, and Tomorrow” in recogni- 
tion of the enormous contributions 
that African-American women have 
made to our history and culture. In 
every field of endeavor—public service, 
politics, law, medicine, literature, cor- 
porate management, education, and 
others—African-American women are 
achievers. 

Let me begin by recognizing the 
women of the Black Caucus serving in 
the 104th Congress. They have inspired 
tremendous respect as each has ap- 
proached issues before this Congress 
with eloquence, passion, and keen in- 
sight. Not only have they left their 
mark on public policy, they serve as 
outstanding role models for young 
women and aspirations to public serv- 
ice. Let us also recognize the great 
women of past Congresses, the trail- 
blazers whose dreams made today's re- 
alities possible. Since 1969, when Shir- 
ley Chisholm was sworn in as the first 
African-American woman to serve in 
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Congress, the door of opportunity has 
been opening and the Congressional 
Black Caucus now includes 11 women. 
In yet another first, Shirley Chisholm 
ran for President in 1972, placing her 
name on the ballot in 12 primary con- 
tests. We had an historic first in 1992 
with the stunning victory of CAROL 
MOSELEY-BRAUN as she took her place 
as the first African-American to serve 
in the U.S. Senate. 

This year marked the passing of one 
of our greatest leaders of all times, the 
Honorable Barbara Jordan. A staunch 
defender of the Constitution, Barbara 
Jordan was a tower of strength during 
the Watergate crisis, one of the most 
troubling times in our Nation's his- 
tory. As the first African-American 
Congresswoman from a southern State, 
and as the first African-American 
woman to deliver a keynote address at 
the Democratic National Convention, 
she was a true pioneer in the field of 
public service. A forthright woman of 
courage and dignity, she will be greatly 
missed. 

Let me take a moment to recognize 
all of the African-American women 
who have served so honorably in the 
U.S. Congress, beginning with Shirley 
Chisholm and followed by Yvonne 
Brathwaite Burke; CARDISS COLLINS, 
who is the longest serving African- 
American woman in the history of Con- 
gress; our great champion Barbara Jor- 
dan; Katie Hall; BARBARA-ROSE COL- 
LINS; ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON; MAXINE 
WATERS; EVA CLAYTON;  CORRINE 
BROWN; EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON; CYN- 
THIA MCKINNEY; CARRIE MEEK; SHEILA 
JACKSON-LEE; and Senator  CAROL 
MOSELEY-BRAUN. 

Let me also pay tribute to an out- 
standing Cabinet member, Secretary of 
Energy Hazel O'Leary, whom I have 
had the pleasure of knowing for many 
years going back to our days growing 
up together in New Jersey. In her posi- 
tion at the Department of Energy, she 
has worked tirelessly on issues ranging 
from energy development to the health 
effects of radiation testing. She has 
achieved tremendous success in nego- 
tiating trade agreements with a poten- 
tial value to our Nation of billions of 
dollars. 

Also rendering outstanding service in 
the executive branch are Lorraine Mil- 
ler, who formerly served as Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for Legislative 
Affairs and now holds a post in the 
Federal Trade Commission; Alexis Her- 
man, Director of Public Liaison at the 
White House; and Tracey Thornton, 
Special Assistant for Legislative Af- 
fairs. 

I am proud of the many accomplished 
African-American women who hail 
from my home State of New Jersey. In 
fact, I had a swearing in ceremony in 
Newark which was presided over by a 
distinguished African-American judge, 
Judge Ann Thompson. I also have 
crossed paths with Connie Woodruff, a 
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former labor union representative who 
is now a columnist. Dr. Delores Cross, 
a New Jerseyan who has achieved ex- 
cellence as an educator and adminis- 
trator, now serves as president of Chi- 
cago State University. 

My home State of New Jersey is rich 
in a history which encompasses many 
famous African Americans. For exam- 
ple, Harriet Tubman, the famous opera- 
tor of the underground railroad, 
worked as a servant in hotels in Cape 
May, NJ between 1849 and 1852 in order 
to earn money to finance her missions. 

In 1886, a school was established in 
New Jersey called the New Jersey Man- 
ual Training and Industrial School for 
Colored Youth; it was better known as 
the Bordentown School. Among the 
many distinguished visitors and com- 
mencement speakers was the great ed- 
ucator and civil rights champion, Mary 
McCleod Bethune. 

East Orange, NJ was the hometown 
of Marion Thompson Wright, the first 
African-American professional histo- 
rian. She taught at Howard University 
until her death in 1962. 

Gail Elizabeth Harris was the first 
African-American priest in the diocese 
of Newark, NJ. The fifth woman or- 
dained in the Episcopal Church, she 
graduated from the Divinity School of 
the Pacific in Berkeley, CA. 

New Jersey was also home to the 
great tennis champion, Althea Gibson. 
In 1951, she became the first African 
American to play at Wimbledon. In 
1957, she won both the singles and dou- 
bles Wimbledon crowns. 

One of the most successful African- 
American entrepreneurs, Sara Spence 
Washington, founded the Apex Beauty 
Products Co. in Atlantic City, NJ. Ms. 
Washington established her business in 
1919, and by the late 1930’s her Atlantic 
City office and factory had 87 employ- 
ees, including chemists, clerks, book- 
keepers, and beauty operators. With 
beauty schools in 11 cities, an esti- 
mated 35,000 individuals throughout 
the world were dependent on the sales 
of her products. 

African-American women were 
breaking into nontraditional roles long 
before women gained any degree of ac- 
ceptance in the workplace. In the field 
of aviation, Bessie Coleman, who was 
born in 1893, became the first African- 
American woman to earn a pilot's li- 
cense back in 1921. 

Then, in 1934, Willa Brown Chappell 
became the first African-American 
woman to gain officer rank—lieuten- 
ant—in the Civil Air Patrol Squadron. 
She went on to form the first black 
aviator's group and established the 


first black-owned flying school, the 
Coffey School of Aeronautics. 
African-American women have 


achieved a number of historic firsts in 
recent decades. Patricia Harris set 
records as she became the first African- 
American woman to be appointed an 
ambassador to an overseas post when 
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President Lyndon Johnson chose her as 
Ambassador to Luxembourg; 2 years 
later she became the first to head the 
credentials committee of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee; and then 
under President Jimmy Carter, she as- 
cended to the position of Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, the 
first African-American woman to hold 
a Cabinet position. 

In 1978, Shirley Ann Jackson received 
& Ph.D. in physics and became the first 
African-American woman in the United 
States to receive à doctorate from the 
prestigious Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Mae Jamison will take her place in 
history as the first African-American 
woman to become an astronaut, explor- 
ing the world of possibilities beyond 
the planet Earth. 

African-American women have also 
excelled in the creative and performing 
arts. The whole Nation took notice 
when Maya Angelou read her beautiful 
poetry at President Clinton's inaugura- 
tion. Toni Morrison, the great novelist 
and editor, won a Pulitzer Prize for fic- 
tion for her novel “Beloved” and the 
National Book Critics Circle Award for 
“Song of Solomon." Many Americans 
have enjoyed the music of jazz vocalist 
Ella Fitzgerald, who was hailed by 
Time Magazine as The First Lady of 
Song." Also gifted with a beautiful 
voice is Leontyne Price, the soprano 
singer, who won the San Francisco 
Opera Medal after performances in 
Falstaff, Porgy and Bess," and 
* Anthony and Cleopatra." 

New York City's highest cultural 
award, the Handel Medallion, was 
awarded to the actress and singer Lena 
Horne, the first African-American 
woman to sign a contract. 

In Newark, NJ, we are very proud of 
our hometown star, Sarah Vaughan. 
Known as the Divine One, she was a 
premier jazz vocalist with many pop 
and jazz hits. 

As we honor famous African-Amer- 
ican women, let us also pause to pay 
tribute to the millions of unsung hero- 
ines whose positive influence has made 
a difference in our lives. Every day, in 
every community, African-American 
women are working tirelessly and un- 
selfishly to provide a better quality of 
life for those around them. They are 
volunteering in churches and commu- 
nity organizations, they are raising 
funds for scholarships so that the next 
generation can look to the future with 
hope; they are caring for older persons 
who might otherwise be forgotten. In 
my own life, in addition to the women 
in my family who gave me such encour- 
agement and direction, I was fortunate 
to have many caring teachers and 
other concerned adults who helped 
guide me through the difficult times. I 
owe a debt of gratitude to a woman by 
the name of Mary Burch of Newark. 
She opened up her home and her heart 
to the young people of our community, 
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organizing positive activities through 
an organization known as_ the 
Leaguers. 

Another woman who gave generously 
of her time and talents in the interest 
of young people is Ms. Madeline Wil- 
liams, who served as an NAACP advisor 
when I was a young man. 

Under her guidance as a high school 
student, I was able to rise to the posi- 
tion of president of New Jersey Youth 
Councils and College Chapters of the 
NAACP. 

Last year, during the Congressional 
Black Caucus Legislative Conference, I 
had the pleasure of meeting Ms. Oceola 
McCarty, the woman from Mississippi 
who earned her living doing laundry 
and then donated her life’s savings to a 
scholarship fund so that a deserving 
youngster would have the opportunity 
to succeed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to pay 
tribute to all these outstanding 
African-American women—yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow. 
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African-American women, from Maya 
Angelou, to Toni Morrison, to many 
people like Ella Fitzgerald and 
Leontyne Price, as we talk about peo- 
ple who have done so much in all fields, 
ORADOR women are certainly 
those. 

I will proceed as we go through this 
hour to talk about some other African- 
American women who have been so 
outstanding. But at this time I would 
ask the gentlewoman from Florida, 
Mrs. MEEK, if she would come before 
us, Mrs. CARRIE MEEK, to tell us about 
her African-American women who have 
done so many outstanding things. 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a pleasure to be here to talk 
about the achievements of Black 
women. 

I AM A BLACK WOMAN 

(By Mari Evans) 
Iam a Black woman 
the music of my song 
some sweet arpeggio of tears 
is written in a minor key 
and Ican be heard humming in the night 
Can be heard humming in the night 
I saw my mate leap screaming to the sea 
and I/with these hands/cupped the life breath 
from my issue in the canebrake 
I lost Nat’s swinging body in a rain of tears 
and heard my son scream all the way from 


Anzio 
for Peace he never knew. . I 
learned Da Nang and Pork Chop Hill 
in anguish 


Now my nostrils know the gas and these 
trigger tire/d fingers 

seek the softness in my warrior's beard 

Iam a Black woman 

tall as a cypress 


strong 
beyond all definition still 
defying place 
and time 
and circumstance 
assailed impervious indestructible 
Look on me and be renewed 
Mr. Speaker, that poem identifies 
Black women. 
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We have come a very long way since 
we were seen as acquiescent, submis- 
sive Aunt Jemimas, who showed grand 
faces, plump laps, fat embracing arms 
and brown jaws pouched in laughter. 
We have come a long way. 

The heartbreaking tenderness of 
Black women and their majestic 
strength speak of the heroic survival of 
a people who were stolen into subjuga- 
tion, denied chastity, and refused inno- 
cence. 

Black women’s hands have brought 
children through blood to life, nursed 
the sick and folded the winding clothes 
of many masters. Their wombs have 
held the promise of a race which has 
proven in each challenged century that 
despite the threats and mayhem, we 
still rise. Their feet have trod the shift- 
ing swampland of insecurity, yet they 
have tried to step neatly into the foot- 
prints of mothers who went before. 

I remember those mothers. I am 
standing on their shoulders. I remem- 
ber Harriet Tubman as she toiled so 
very hard to save slaves and to take 
them out of slave territory. I strongly 
remember Sojourner Truth, who was so 
strongly engrossed in what she did, she 
bared her chest at a big meeting and 
said Ain't Ia woman?" 

That is the story of the Black 
woman, the Black woman I remember 
so very well. I have heard Marion An- 
derson sing. I have heard Dorothy 
Maynor sing. What beautiful experi- 
ences and song coming out of the 
mouth of Black women, as a result of 
their many big contributions, not only 
in their movement, but also in their 
freedom of song and spirit. 

And I remember so well Ida Wells at 
the Democratic Convention, where she 
refused to take second seat. And I also 
remember the mother of the civil 
rights movement, how she would not 
stay at the back of the bus, and how 
she made Black welcome to the front 
because of her courage. 

I remember Winnie Mandela, C. 
Deloris Tucker, Black Women's Politi- 
cal Congress that C. Delores started. 
And Ms. Gwen Sawyer Cherry, the first 
Black woman to serve in the Florida 
legislature. I remember Shirley 
Chisolm, Yvonne Braithwaite Burke, 
Barbara Jordan, Cardiss Collins, Hazel 
O'Leary, Madam C.J. Walker, and Al- 
thea Gibson, one of the most outstand- 
ing tennis players in the world. 

That is the story of Black women. I 
rise today to pay tribute to these 
Black women, particularly Black 
women like Maya Angelou, Alice Walk- 
er. 
But most of all, sketched in my 
memory is Mary McLeod Bethune. In 
1947, Mary McLeod Bethune, in an ad- 
dress to the 22d Annual Meeting of the 
Association of the Study of Negro Life 
and History said: 

If our people are to fight their way up out 
of bondage, we must arm them with the 
sword and shield and the bunker of pride, be- 
lief in themselves and their possibilities, 
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based upon à sure knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of the past. 

This quote, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, captures the basic spirit and 
philosophy and commitment that Mary 
McLeod Bethune and other strong 
Black women had for their race and the 
promotion and the development of 
women in African-American history. 

I am always greatly moved by the 
memory of Mrs. Bethune. She was an 
inspirational American woman who 
signified and showed all the good quali- 
ties of Black American women, who 
was from the people, not of the people. 
She provided my generation, indeed 
many generations, with a beacon of 
light and hope that all things are pos- 
sible through God and hard work. 

I am hopeful that future generations 
of Black women remember those Black 
women from the past, those who have 
been in our past a long time ago, and 
they will remember the future, because 
they will be the light of the world from 
standing on the strong shoulders of the 
Black women. 

Today, the light of these Black 
women stand throughout our country. 
It is so important that we remember. I 
thank the Black Caucus for bringing to 
the consciousness of this Congress how 
important and the contributions that 
Black women have made to this coun- 
try. I am happy to be a part of this, I 
am proud of the Black women in this 
Congress, how they stand up and sup- 
port the cause of African-Americans 
and how they stand up and support, 
particularly the Black males in Amer- 
ica, who need so much help from Black 
women. This gives me the pride that I 
do not think anyone else has a chance 
anywhere to achieve. 

We must continue to develop the his- 
tory of Black women. You do not find 
as much of it, Mr. Chairman, as we 
Should. It is important that we really 
visualize what Black women have done 
in this country throughout the begin- 
ning of this country. The slave women 
who toiled and did the best, came over 
to this country, laid like spoons in a 
slave ship. Yet they were strong, they 
raised their children and they gave us 
all inspiration. 

We have lighted some torches here 
tonight. Gwen Sawyer Cherry, Mary 
Church Terrell, Nannie Helen Bur- 
roughs, and many others whose lives 
have informed and inspired our work. 
It is to good that we must continue to 
dedicate our lives to carrying forth 
that vision to another higher level, 
until we too shall pass the torch. 

That is the story for the Black 
women in the past, in the present, and 
in the future. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentlewoman 
from Florida for that tremendous in- 
sight. She really is one of our out- 
standing leaders. 

Now let me recognize the gentle- 
woman from the great State of Texas, 
SHEILA JACKSON-LEE. 
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Ms. JACKSON-LEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank you very much. Likewise, let me 
pay tribute to Congressman STOKES for 
his continuous support of an oppor- 
tunity to bring to the Nation I believe 
the recognition of the value of con- 
tributions of African-Americans 
throughout this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for lead- 
ing this hour of tribute. For this month 
to come to a close, we would not want 
to be on record without being able to 
bring tribute to so many talented. 

This year the challenge is African- 
American women, yesterday, today and 
tomorrow, and I rise today to be able 
to give special honor to many African- 
American women. 

Iam reminded, for a personal note, of 
the special women in my life. My Great 
Grandmother Sims, my Grandmother 
Bennett and Grandmother Jackson, 
many of whom who laid the ground- 
work for some of the challenges that I 
faced. My loving mother, Ivalita Jack- 
son, my special Aunt, Valrie Bennett, 
along with Aunts Audrey and Sarah 
and Vickie and Sybil, all with their 
own very special stories of trials and 
tribulations and jubilations. And today 
is a day of celebration. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to call special attention to the extraor- 
dinary struggles and achievements of 
African-American women. 

In the Black woman there is com- 
bined the two most challenged charac- 
teristics of American identity: Race 
and gender. What is utterly amazing is 
the fact that Black women have not 
only borne the weight of this double 
burden, but that we have done so with 
great courage and dignity and no small 
degree of success. 

Mr. Speaker, Black Americans are by 
now well accustomed to what has now 
been a long history of a questioning of 
their equality. In this Congress we con- 
tinually fight to oppose the elimi- 
nation of affirmative action. We con- 
tinually fight the challenges that come 
when it is time to tell us we should not 
have access to education, jobs and con- 
tracts. And yet we continue to fight. 

I pay tribute to all of the women who 
served, African-American women, in 
the United States Congress, those who 
have already served and those who are 
serving now. 

Today I give my most heartfelt and 
deepest words of praise that I can sum- 
mon, for those must certainly be some 
of the most deserving group among us, 
the Black women of America. 

First and foremost, our lot has been 
marked by the same unrewarded but 
vital work for which the majority of 
women in our society have had to do 
for generations. African-American 
women have been homemakers. They 
have reared children. They have guided 
families, and counseled many, the jobs 
that we are generally responsible for, 
along with the other job. These are the 
jobs for which we receive no pay, and 
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are indeed lucky to receive thanks for 
it now and then. 

Our other job, however, and we do it 
very well, includes sometimes domestic 
worker, sometimes child care provider, 
bus driver, clerk, secretary, beautician, 
and occasionally something that quali- 
fies to be called as professional jobs. 

Some of these jobs pay some of the 
lowest wages in the country. Our aver- 
age income is only $8,825. Mr. Speaker, 
that is only 40.7 percent of the $21,695 
average income of white American 
males. Yet we have survived. 

African-American women have on 
this income raised their children, pro- 
vided homes for our families, and 
maybe even opened businesses. 

We have also been charitable. You 
will find African-American women in 
all of the social groups throughout this 
community, working to help our chil- 
dren, providing support systems for our 
schools, being volunteers, and, yes, 
being like the humble laundress from 
Mississippi who gave $180,000 from her 
savings over the years to educate 
Black college students in Mississippi. 
What a tribute, someone who cared, 
someone who worked with her hands, 
and someone who gave back. 

Black women, for their children and 
for their families, have kept us alto- 
gether. There are nearly 2 million 
Black women providing for almost 5 
million children on their income. 

Black women are sometimes associ- 
ated with welfare. We have heard the 
great debate, the cuts in welfare, the 
elimination of welfare, the termination 
of welfare. But the fact is, that our 
total number, 6 million of us are in the 
American work force, despite the dis- 
incentive of our meager wages. So that 
image is a misnomer. 

We are working women, we are 
women who have protected our fami- 
lies, we are women who have a vision 
for the 21st Century, we are women 
who want the best and want the most 
for our children. 

Under these circumstances, mere sur- 
vival would qualify as success. But we 
have done much more than merely sur- 
vive. Over 1.5 million of us have made 
our way into the technical, administra- 
tive and professional ranks of Amer- 
ican society. Against great odds, Afri- 
can-American women have become doc- 
tors, lawyers, scientists, academics, 
mayors, and, yes, Members of this Au- 
gust body with increasing frequency. 
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Mr. Speaker, in the name of all of our 
great female pioneers, like Phyllis 
Wheatley, Harriet Tubman, Sojourner 
Truth, Mary McCloud Bethune, Fannie 
Lou Hamer, Dorothy Hught, and Sen- 
ator CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN, African- 
American women have continued to 
achieve. 

I call upon my colleagues and Ameri- 
cans everywhere to join me in saluting 
all of the strong African-American 
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women, those in the Clinton adminis- 
tration, those serving in local govern- 
ment, national government, these are 
our heroes and sheros. 

And then I would like to acknowl- 
edge à few Texas women. We have al- 
ready noted the Honorable Congress- 
woman Barbara Jordan, who was the 
first black to serve in the Texas State 
Senate since reconstruction; Irma 
Leroy, community activist, and Chris- 
ten Adair, who were the first secretar- 
ies of the NAACP; Magdelein Bush, 
who organized the Martin Luther King 
Center, Lois Moore, who heads up our 
massive hospital district; Frances 
Frazier, a community activist with 
Nina Bailey, a strong activist, and 
Dorothy Hubbard; Dr. Alma Allen, an 
educator who promotes our children, 
our many ministers wives who cater 
and support their communities; Zina 
Garrison Jackson, outstanding sports 
enthusiast and tennis player; Maudet 
Stewart; Alice Bonner, the first Afri- 
can American judge in the State of 
Texas; Zoe Jones, one of the founders 
of National Council of Negro Women 
chapters in the State of Texas—black 
women who are today carrying on the 
great tradition of our predecessors and 
making a seminal contribution to 
American society. 

I would also like to challenge the 
Members of this body in particular and 
Americans in general to celebrate the 
role that African American women 
play in our society. 

It reminds me of the words of 
Langston Hughes, as he spoke through 
the black mother who said, Life for me 
ain’t been no crystal stairs, but I’s still 
a-reaching and I's still a-climbing. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to be 
able to join this special honor and trib- 
ute to African American women, ages 
past, today and tomorrow. And it is à 
challenge for all of us, as we move into 
the 21st century, to be reminded of 
their legacy and that of Maya Angelou 
that says, despite all that we have to 
overcome, still we rise, still we rise. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentlewoman for 
that eloquent statement. We certainly 
appreciate the outstanding work that 
she has brought into this 104th Con- 


SS. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
the great State of Georgia, Mr. SAN- 
FORD BISHOP. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend you along with my 
colleague for sponsoring this special 
order today. As we look back on the 
month of February, as we celebrate 
Black History Month, I certainly would 
like to commend our colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STOKES], for 
his many years of service in leading 
this caucus as we celebrate Black His- 
tory Month. 

Like many of our colleagues, I have 
been fulfilling requests to talk about 
black history during the past month at 
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schools and colleges, churches and 
civic organizations throughout my 
area of middle and south Georgia. It is 
an honor to have an opportunity to 
participate. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 70- 
year-old observance of Black History 
Month has made a big difference in our 
understanding of history. It has helped 
teach us about how our country's 
unique diversity has enriched and 
strengthened us as à people and a na- 
tion. Evidence of this statement can be 
found in the far-reaching contributions 
made by African Americans in science 
and medicine, art, entertainment, edu- 
cation, business, exploration, states- 
manship and government, the law, in 
the military and indeed in all aspects 
of the country's growth and develop- 
ment from our colonial days to the 
present. 

These are contributions that helped 
the country grow more rapidly, become 
more prosperous and ultimately 
emerge as the strongest and most se- 
cure nation on earth. 

All cultures that have become a part 
of this great melting pot have made 
important contributions. Diversity has 
set America apart and helped make our 
country great. 

It is truly something worth celebrat- 
ing. All of the Black History Month 
programs that I have participated in 
have been rewarding, but one in par- 
ticular was memorable. In Valdosta, 
GA this past Sunday, near the Georgia- 
Florida line, a grass-roots group of citi- 
zens conducted a fundraising drive over 
the past 2 years to erect an archway 
which was dedicated and a memorial at 
the site of unmarked graves of former 
slaves. 

The site was discovered some 40 years 
ago when a gentleman by the name of 
Mr. Nelson, who was at that time a la- 
borer in the cemetery, was instructed 
by his superviser to go and to dig and 
to prepare a compose pit in a certain 
portion of the Sunset Avenue Ceme- 
tery. As he prepared to carry out his 
instructions and he started to dig, he 
was interrupted by à woman who was 
visiting the cemetery, a Mrs. Findley, 
a black woman who was very, very 
steeped and knowledgeable of the his- 
tory of the Valdosta, Lyons County, 
Brooks County area. She interrupted 
him and said, son, do you know what 
you are doing? He said, yes, ma'am, I 
sure do. She said, what are you doing? 
He said, I am carrying out the instruc- 
tions that my boss gave me, and that is 
what I intend to do. 

She said, well, let me tell you, before 
you go any further, what you are about 
to do is to dig up some of your history. 
He said, what do you mean? And she 
explained that at the site legend had it 
that that was the site of unmarked 
graves of former slaves who had lived 
in the Valdosta area. 

He said, well, I had better check into 
this. And he went and he brought that 
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to the attention of his supervisor in 
1956. He challenged his supervisor and 
said, I just do not think we ought to go 
forth with this compose pit without 
checking further into it. 

His supervisor paused and he said, all 
right, we will check into it. And they 
dug a trench gingerly around the area. 
They discovered with some exploration 
that there were indeed the outlines of 
the graves. 

So through four or five supervisors, 
Mr. Nelson protected the area, inform- 
ing each of his supervisors of what had 
taken place, and each one allowed that 
area to be protected and they did not 
disturb it. But he had a dream that 
someday that this area would be pre- 
served. And finally with the help of the 
grass-roots citizens group, a group 
called the Committee for the History 
of the Unknown Slaves and a group 
called Valdosta Project Change, they 
are able to raise money and to finally 
dedicate a very meaningful memorial 
to these individuals. 

We know a great deal about the lives 
of the more prominent figures who rose 
from bondage, figures like Sojourner 
Truth, Harriet Tubman, Frederick 
Douglass. But we know very little 
about most of the men and women who 
endured lives of servitude. We do know, 
however, that they struggled to better 
themselves and their families. Many 
learned to read and to write. Many 
learned skilled trades. They forged 
lives that were characterized by deep 
spirituality and a yearning for a new 
day of freedom and justice. 

They courageously laid the founda- 
tion for the freedom to come. The me- 
morial was dedicated last Sunday. It 
says: To the unknown slaves of Val- 
dosta, in recognition of their sacrifices 
and contributions to our community. 

This recognition is well deserved and 
long overdue, and I am privileged to 
have been a part of it. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman very 
much. That was really a very moving 
story. We appreciate the gentleman 
bringing that to history. There are so 
many unsung heroes, as the gentleman 
mentioned, and I really appreciate his 
contributing that to our special order 
tonight. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WATT], a gentleman who has brought a 
great deal of new energy also into the 
Congress. 

Mr. WATT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank that chairman for 
yielding to me and for organizing this 
important African-American History 
Month special order and doing so and 
taking over in the place of our col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
STOKES]. 

I think it would be remiss if we did 
not send our special regards and wishes 
for a speedy recovery to our colleague, 
Lou STOKES, and hope that he gets 
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back here soon and continues to pro- 
vide the kind of leadership he has pro- 
vided to us over a period of time. 

The theme for this special order, Af- 
rican-American Women, Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow, is particularly 
appropriate. I would like to do three 
short things, given the lateness of the 
hour. 

First of all, I want to go back to a 
special order or an insertion that I did 
in last year's African-American history 
special order and pay tribute to a spe- 
cial woman. Apparently I was a year 
ahead of my time because the theme 
last year was not necessarily African- 
American women, but I did attribute to 
a special African-American woman who 
has had a special impact in my con- 
gressional district in North Carolina. 
Her name was Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, who was the founder of the 
Palmer Memorial Institute, which is 
located in Sedalia, NC. 

At the age of 18, Ms. Charlotte Haw- 
kins at that time accepted a teaching 
position in a school called the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, near 
Greensboro to teach at the Bethany In- 
stitute near Greensboro. And that 
school went out of existence after 
about a year. She committed herself to 
founding a school for women because of 
the fact that North Carolina had the 
second highest illiteracy rate in the 
country at that time. 

She traveled back to Massachusetts 
to raise money for this purpose, did 
some singing at the seashore, waited 
tables, sought out donations, worked in 
various jobs and finally realized the 
dream of opening the Palmer Memorial 
Institute in the year 1902. That insti- 
tute continued until Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown died on January 11, 1961, 
and the school actually continued until 
the year 1971. 

So that I can make sure that Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown gets paired with 
all the wonderful, powerful women 
whose names have been mentioned this 
evening by other Members of Congress, 
I wanted to restate the important role 
that Charlotte Hawkins Brown has 
played in our history. 

Second, I want to pay tribute to Har- 
riet Tubman, and I want to do itina 
kind of a backhanded way. And I do 
this without any disrespect to Harriet 
Tubman. But there is a gentleman in 
North Carolina by the name of Hal 
Sieber who has actually researched 
this thing and determined that the Un- 
derground Railroad started in Greens- 
boro, NC. 

He has written a book called the 
Holy Ground" in which he has gone 
and researched this. In that book he 
writes the following: The legendary 
national underground railroad system 
most often associated in later history 
with the conductor, Harriet Tubman, 
assisted the escape of thousands of Af- 
rican Americans from captivity. It was 
founded in the year 1819, actually one 
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year before Harriet Tubman was born 
in Greensboro, NC, in the woods at New 
Garden Friends Meeting House.” 

This first route of the Underground 
Railroad coursed through Greensboro, 
NC, north through western Virginia 
and across the Ohio River to Rich- 
mond, IN. 

The first recorded passenger of the 
Underground Railroad was John Moses 
Dimrey, according to Hal Sieber’s his- 
torical analysis. 

So I want to pay my utmost respects 
and memories to Harriet Tubman but 
at the same time remind my colleagues 
that based on all the information we 
have now been able to develop, the Un- 
derground Railroad actually originated 
well before Harriet Tubman. It origi- 
nated in my congressional district in 
North Carolina. 
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So I will make that the second part 
of my tribute to African-American 
women yesterday, today and tomorrow, 
and then the final tribute I want to 
make is to the African-American col- 
leagues that we have here in this House 
of Representatives and in the Congress 
of the United States House and Senate: 
Those important women,  CORINE 
Brown of Florida, EvA CLAYTON of 
North Carolina, CARDISS COLLINS of Il- 
linois, ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON of the 
District of Columbia, SHEILA JACKSON- 
LEE of the great State of Texas, and we 
have heard from earlier this evening 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON from Texas, 
CYNTHIA MCKINNEY from Georgia, who 
has led this redistricting fight so vigor- 
ously in the State of Georgia, CARRIE 
MEEK from the great State of Florida, 
whom we have also heard from earlier 
this evening, whom I always refer to as 
Grandma, CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN, Sen- 
ator CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN, from Illi- 
nois, BARBARA ROSE COLLINS from 
Michigan and of course my colleague 
MAXINE WATERS from California. 

As you, Mr. Speaker, have indicated, 
these women have stood firm in the 
face of adversity and been shining ex- 
amples of how progress can be made 
with dignity and with honor and with 
integrity and with commitment, and it 
would be remiss of me if I did not pay 
special tribute to them for their con- 
tributions as we are paying tribute to 
African-American women. Yesterday 
they were here. Today they are here. 
And many of these women who I have 
mentioned here will be here tomorrow 
leading the fight for justice and equal- 
ity in this country. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, let me just thank the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WATT] for that very interesting presen- 
tation. Let me at this time recognize 
the gentleman from the State of Illi- 
nois, a person who is no stranger to the 
struggle, one who we are proud to have 
as one of our colleagues, Mr. BOBBY 
RUSH from Illinois. 
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Mr. RUSH. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
an honor and a privilege to join with 
you this evening to honor black 
women, African-American women, yes- 
terday, today and tomorrow. And, Mr. 
Speaker, I also join with you and other 
members of the caucus to express our 
considerable remarks and regards for 
the work that Congressman Lou 
STOKES from Ohio has put into making 
this an annual event. His work is cer- 
tainly commendable, and we all wish 
him Godspeed in his current illness, 
and we look forward to working with 
him and look forward to his return to 
this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to look at and 
focus the light of history on a woman 
from Illinois who serves as a member of 
this body, CARDISS COLLINS, the Rep- 
resentative from the 7th Congressional 
District. Mr. Speaker, there are lit- 
erally legions of strong, remarkable 
women who have crossed my path and 
who I have read about and who made 
history who have contributed all that 
they could. All that was asked of them, 
to learn that the African-American 
community, the Nation, was the best 
that it could possibly be. These women 
have made tremendous sacrifices and 
we have heard names from speakers be- 
fore me. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to take a 
note and I want to take a moment and 
I want to reflect and focus on CARDISS 
COLLINS. I happen to believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that history and historians 
and indeed historical figures have a 
special meaning to some of us because 
they guide our paths. I believe that 
people who make history are not by 
definition artifacts on a shelf, but I be- 
lieve that they are living, working, 
breathing, caring, committed people. 
CARDISS COLLINS is such a person. 
CARDISS COLLINS is a trailblazer. We 
must note that she was the first Afri- 
can-American Congresswoman from 
the great State of Illinois, and for 
nearly a decade she was the only black 
woman in Congress. She was the first 
African-American to hold party rank; 
that is & leadership position. She was 
the Democratic whip at large. 

And Mr. Speaker, we have got to 
take a moment to pause to honor 
CARDISS COLLINS because at the end of 
this term, the 104th Congress, she will 
retire. She will retire from a Congress 
where she was indeed, if not the long- 
est serving woman in the Congress, cer- 
tainly one of the longest serving 
women in the Congress. She has a long 
list of firsts, a remarkable record of ac- 
complishment and achievements. 

She was the first African-American 
woman and the first woman to chair 
the House Government Operations Sub- 
committee on Manpower and Housing. 
She serves as chair of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus of the 96th Con- 
gress. And she was the first woman to 
head the Congressional Black Caucus 
Foundation. She made many achieve- 
ments. She accomplished many firsts. 
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But I know CARDISS COLLINS às à 
tireless worker, a person who spends 
enormously long days working on be- 
half of the poor, the downtrodden and 
minorities. She is a person who would 
not stop until she gets her task ful- 
filled. She is relentlessly pursuing all 
kinds of causes and battles that do not 
make the evening news, that do not 
make the headlines. 

CARDISS COLLINS in 1991 became the 
first African-American to chair a sub- 
committee on the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. Back in 1990 she 
wrote the law which expanded Medi- 
care coverage for screening mammog- 
raphy for millions of elderly and dis- 
abled women. She authored the Child 
Safety Protection Act of 1993, legisla- 
tion that required warning labels on 
dangerous toys, and Federal safety 
standards for bicycle helmets. 

CARDISS COLLINS today is leading the 
fight to protect Medicare for the elder- 
ly. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no other fe- 
male legislator, black, white or any 
other racial group, I know of no one 
who has throughout her history led the 
charge for justice and humanity like 
CARDISS COLLINS. She is à person that 
in à very, very humble and quiet man- 
ner wields a mighty influence on all 
those who come within her view or 
within her realm or in her world. 
CARDISS COLLINS has the respect of 
some of the great powers that be, both 
in the State of Illinois, the city of Chi- 
cago, and indeed throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I just had to take a mo- 
ment this evening to recognize a friend 
and a colleague, à person who, if in fact 
had not been called upon to serve in 
this Congress, this Congress would cer- 
tainly not be as great as it is. 'This per- 
son, this individual, this African-Amer- 
ican woman, certainly epitomizes the 
kind of persons whom we have honored 
in our discussions and our speeches on 
this floor today, and she is also the 
kind of individual that they will honor 
in the future, and I want to today rec- 
ognize our colleague CARDISS COLLINS, 
as an African-American woman whose 
contributions we all admire, respect, 
appreciate. 

She is an African-American woman 
for yesterday. She is an African-Amer- 
ican woman for today. And certainly 
history books will show that she is an 
African-American woman for tomor- 
row. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Thank 
you very much. That was certainly 
very stirring. I could not agree with 
you more that Representative COLLINS 
has served this Congress so well, and I 
thank you for bringing that to our at- 
tention. 

At this time we will hear from the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BAR- 
CIAJ. 

Mr. BARCIA. I want to thank you, 
Chairman PAYNE, for the opportunity 
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to participate tonight in paying tribute 
to a very special friend and an out- 
standing African-American leader. 

Mr. Speaker, as Black History Month 
comes to a close, I believe it is most 
appropriate and important to pay trib- 
ute to a noted civil rights advocate, an 
inspirational educator and a distin- 
guished community leader who has im- 
pacted the lives of many citizens in the 
Fifth District of Michigan, the great 
State of Michigan and across the Na- 
tion. 
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Bernice Barlow, the eldest of James 
and Estelle Lowrey's eight children, 
was born in Louisiana and moved to 
Michigan when she was still just a tod- 
dler. She was born at a time when Afri- 
can-Americans, especially women, had 
to work harder and struggle against 
forces beyond their control to dem- 
onstrate their leadership abilities and 
talents. Yet, against those forces, she 
succeeded and gained the respect and 
admiration of her peers, whether man, 
woman, black, or white. She now uses 
that influence and her talents to help 
others reach the same threshold of 
achievement that she has. 

As the longest serving president of 
the Saginaw branch of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Bernice is a living exam- 
ple of à commitment to improving the 
lives of African-Americans. For the 
past 28 years, under her steady leader- 
Ship, the branch has received numerous 
State and national awards, including 
outstanding membership and outstand- 
ing branch. Prior to becoming its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Barlow served as its sec- 
retary, and was also a youth member of 
the organization. Bernice is also dedi- 
cated to improving business opportuni- 
ties for African-American women, and 
is a charter member and past president 
of the local chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Negro Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs. 

As a member of Alpha Kappa Alpha 
sorority, Bernice has assisted many 
young African-American women in 
achieving their goals. Bernice learned 
early the importance of a good edu- 
cation. She graduated from Saginaw 
High School in 1945, and earned a bach- 
elor’s degree and a master’s degree in 
education from Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

An elementary school teacher with 
the Saginaw public schools for 31 years, 
she has had an immense impact on her 
students. Over her 31 years of teaching, 
Bernice taught her many students that 
with a good education, nothing would 
be beyond their reach. Her words have 
had a positive effect passing from gen- 
eration to generation, and she has in- 
spired all who worked with her or had 
the good fortune to study under her tu- 
telage. 

Bernice is not only devoted to teach- 
ing our young people, but also teaches 
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basic adult education, showing them 
that it is never too late to learn and 
improve yourself. Steadfast in her 
quest to improve her community, Ber- 
nice has consistently been recognized 
for her outstanding community serv- 
ice. She is a member of numerous oper- 
ations, and serves as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Messiah Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church. 

In recognition of how much her com- 
munity appreciates and acknowledges 
her accomplishments, her church is 
naming their new scholarship the Ber- 
nice Lowrey Barlow Scholarship, and 
are recognizing her achievements at a 
banquet held in her honor on March 2, 
1996. 

In order to promote fair housing op- 
portunities, Bernice also has been rec- 
ognized by the Tri-County Fair Hous- 
ing Council for her outstanding leader- 
ship in helping to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination in housing. She is also a 
member of the Saginaw County Mental 
Health Board, and currently serves on 
a recipients’ rights committee, and is 
the vice chair for the program commit- 
tee. 

Bernice could not have achieved 
these great accomplishments without 
the support of her family, including her 
loving husband of 47 years, Charles 
Barlow, and they have four children: 
Michael, Belinda, Mitchell, and Pat- 
rick, as well as 10 grandchildren. 

Bernice Barlow is a shining example 
of the ability of individuals to improve 
our society. She is the embodiment of 
the finest qualities expressed in the 
word citizenship. I commend Bernice 
Barlow for her lifelong achievements, 
and I urge my colleagues to join me in 
extending her our very best wishes in 
her future endeavors. 

I thank the gentleman, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. I thank 
the gentleman very much for his kind 
remarks, and we know the family will 
appreciate that being done here at 
Black History Month, and we appre- 
ciate your contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Mr. CLEO FIELDs. 

Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. Let me just say to the gen- 
tleman that I certainly appreciate the 
gentleman making recognition of Mrs. 
Bernice Barlow. I was extremely ex- 
cited at the fact that she was born, she 
started off, in Louisiana, in the State 
that I represent. I want to thank the 
gentleman for taking the time to rec- 
ognize such a great servant. Mr. Speak- 
er, let me thank the gentleman for tak- 
ing the time to have this special order. 

I want to personally thank all the Af- 
rican-American women in this country, 
those who came before us, or before 
me, and those who are present today in 
our society who have opened up so 
many doors of opportunity. 

That leads me to a very brief discus- 
sion, Mr. Chairman. I wish to talk 
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about a few African-American women 
from Louisiana. I want to start by 
talking about an African-American 
woman by the name of Yola Antoine. 
Just a few weeks ago, as a matter of 
fact, when I was traveling in my dis- 
trict giving speeches for Black History 
Month, I was speaking at a church, and 
the mother of the church was Ms. 
Antoine, and the pastor had her to 
stand, and found out she was 100 years 
old. So I certainly want to take this 
moment to recognize her and talk 
about what type of a woman she is. 

She is a great woman, because even 
at 100 years old, she still has kids gath- 
ering at her home, and she reads the 
Bible to them, and she should be com- 
mended for that. But she cuts her own 
grass, she lives by herself, and to be 100 
years of age and still be as active as 
she is in the church, as active as she is 
with taking care of herself, we cer- 
tainly want to recognize her tonight, 
and I certainly commend her. She is 
from Eunice, LA. I was just so proud of 
the fact that I had a citizen in my dis- 
trict that was so old, but yet so wise 
and so energetic. 

I also want to talk about those Afri- 
can-American women who work with 
children in the district and in the 
State that I represent. It brings me to 
the name of Hazel Freemen, who was 
the past president of the Delta Sigma 
Theta sorority. She also was a high of- 
ficer in the LINKS organization. The 
gentleman from New Jersey knows 
about these two organizations. This 
lady works night and day to try to en- 
courage young people to stay in school 
and stay away from drugs and alcohol, 
soIcertainly want to talk about her as 
we celebrate black history and recog- 
nize women. 

I want to talk about another woman 
from my district out of Baton Rouge, 
LA, Ms. Eva Legarde. Ms. Legarde was 
the first female black president of the 
School board. She was elected to the 
school board. She put a heavy emphasis 
on education. She encouraged kids to 
stay in school. She should be com- 
mended tonight. She is no longer on 
the school board. She still works with 
community groups. She still works 
with the Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts 
and with her church, St. Francis Xa- 
vier, a church in Baton Rouge. She 
tries to encourage kids to stay away 
from drugs and alcohol. 

I want to talk about Annie Smart, 
who started a legal defense fund in 
Baton Rouge, LA, because there were 
sO many indigent people in the city 
that did not have legal representation. 
She started not only a legal defense 
fund, but she started a legal aid pro- 
gram in Baton Rouge. What she de- 
cided to do as a result of that, she 
started encouraging more young people 
to go to college and major and get a 
legal education. She encouraged kids 
to go to law school. We certainly com- 
mend Annie Smart tonight. 
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Ms. Lula B. Coleman. She was the 
mother of civil rights for Baton Rouge. 
She worked so hard to open up many 
doors of opportunities that many of us 
have benefited from today. I can speak 
as one of those individuals who is a di- 
rect beneficiary of her hard work. 

Janice Clark, who is a judge in Baton 
Rouge, LA, today. She works night and 
day to work with kids before they are 
confronted with the judicial system. 
The way she deals with it, she goes 
into schools and she talks to kids 
about the consequences of committing 
crimes and doing drugs, so she should 
be commended at Black History 
Month. 

Diana Bajoie, who is a female State 
senator who serves in the Louisiana 
State Senate, the first African-Amer- 
ican woman elected to the Louisiana 
State Senate. She works night and day 
to try to improve education in the 
State of Louisiana by introducing bills 
that are in the best interests of educat- 
ing our children. 

Ms. Georgia Browne, who is a former 
librarian at Southern University. She 
had a program where she brought kids 
from high schools from across the 
State of Louisiana, and had them to 
interface with the library on the col- 
lege campus. She had many programs 
that included kids from churches, so 
they can understand how to use the 
card catalog, so I want to commend 
Ms. Georgia Browne tonight. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I think all our time has ex- 
pired. I appreciate the gentleman com- 
ing. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, as has been my 
traditional practice for many years, | am 
pleased to again participate in this special 
order on the occasion of Black History Month. 
It is an appropriate time to pay tribute to the 
many contributions made by Afro-Americans 
throughout the history of the United States, 
and to remind all Americans that the many 
gifts of black culture are and have always 
been a significant strengthening factor in the 
overall development of American society. 

Thomas Carlyle wrote that “the history of 
the world is but the biography of great peo- 
ple.” Many historians contend that men and 
women do not make events, but rather events 
make men and women. | do not subscribe to 
that theory. | believe that every advance made 
by civilization, as well as every setback, came 
about because men and women made con- 
scious decisions either to do something or not 
do something. The decisions made and ac- 
tions taken by black Americans ever since our 
colonial times have impacted greatly on the 
development and the history of our Nation. 
Black History Month is an appropriate time to 
inform the American people of the many out- 
standing black individuals who have made a 
better life for all of us throughout the years. 

As examples of outstanding blacks who 
throughout our history have contributed to our 
way of life, let us not forget: Crispus Attuckus, 
a free black man who gave his life at the Bos- 
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ton Massacre, which signaled our War for 
Independence in 1770, and Peter Salem, a 
hero of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Let us also note Benjamin Banneker, an as- 
tronomer and mathematician; Jean Baptiste 
Point du Sable, a pioneer trader and trapper; 
Harriet Tubman and Sojourner Truth, who 
helped found and run the Underground Rail- 
road for escaping slaves; Frederick Douglass, 
an escaped slave who became one of the 
great American diplomats and leaders of all 
time; and the thousands upon thousands of 
Afro-Americans who fought and in many cases 
gave their lives in the Civil War. 

Other brilliant Afro-Americans include: Jan 
Matzeliger who invented shoemaking machin- 
ery; Henry Blair, who invented farm machin- 
ery; and Granville T. Woods, whose inventions 
made subway travel safe and practical. Note- 
worthy Black educators include: Dr. Mary 
McCleod Bethune, Frederick D. Patterson, and 
Benjamin Mays; A. Philip Randolph was an 
outstanding labor leader. Bayard Rustin 
helped him in organizing the marches on 
Washington in 1941 and 1963 which raised 
the consciousness of all Americans. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., whose birthday 
we celebrated last month, was in a class all by 
himself. An individual whose message of love 
and non-violence was valid for all races and 
for all nationalities for all time, Dr. King has 
been and will always remain an inspiration to 
all of us. 

Outstanding African-Americans writers in- 
clude: Toni Morrison, Langston Hughes, Alice 
Walker, James Baldwin, Charles Fuller, Lor- 
raine Hansberry, Paul Dunbar, and Alex 
Haley. 

And we have not even begun to list the 
many black Americans who made an impact in 
the fields of education, sports, entertainment, 
music, politics, the graphic arts, and so many 
other spheres of human endeavor. 

Mr. er, | am certain that many of our 
colleagues noted the guest editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post just this morn- 
ing by the gifted black writer, Jonetta Rose 
Barras. Ms. Barras comments with alarm and 
disdain regarding some of the efforts of busi- 
nesses to capitalize on Black History Month. 
She also notes the unfortunate tendency of 
many of our institutions to concentrate all ac- 
tivities regarding Afro-Americans into Black 
History Month, as if the achievements of gifted 
blacks could and should be ignored the other 
11 months of the year. 

tend to agree with Ms. Barras’ chagrin. It 
is bad enough that the memory of our fallen 
heroes on Memorial Day and Veterans Day is 
too often desecrated by sales pitches and ad- 
vertising blitzes which totally ignore the signifi- 
cance of those occasions. Let us not allow this 
same fate to befall Black History Month. 

Black History Month is an appropriate time 
to note that the contributions of blacks to our 
culture and our society are truly significant. It 
is a time to note that our world would be dif- 
ferent today were it not for the contributions of 
so many gifted men and women. 

, it is not an appropriate time to 
cheapen the sacrifices and the hardships en- 
dured by many black Americans throughout 
the years to advance the causes of equality, 
liberty, and justice for all. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of any of our 
colleagues who may have overlooked Ms. 
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Barras' editorial, | request that it be inserted in 
full in the RECORD at this point. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 28, 1996] 

BLACK HISTORY MONTH GONE WRONG 
(By Jonetta Rose Barras) 

My mother says I'm a glutton for punish- 
ment; she's not half wrong. Except this time, 
I didn't go looking for trouble. I went into 
the CVS (formerly Peoples Drug Store) for a 
pair of hose, which except for the Safeway is 
the only place to find them in Adams-Mor- 


gan. 

Im waiting in line, my hands filled with 
hosiery, a regular box of Junior Mints and 
nail polish remover. I'm reading everything 
in sight, which is Part I of my mother's glut- 
ton assessment; Part I is that I often react 
to what Iread, even when I try not to. 

As the cashier rings up my merchandise, I 
continue reading. The sign that catches my 
eye seems benign: Look for these and other 
great values throughout the month," it reads 
at the top. I scan down the list—I'm always 
after a good sale. 

Luster Silk Right on Curl Moisturizer 

Let’s Jam Conditioning Gel 

Luster’s S Curl 

Soft Sheen 

Afro Pride No-Lye Relaxer 

Nothing for me, I conclude; I’ve worn my 
hair natural since 1968. It’s not a political 
statement, more of a beauty thing. I think I 
look great with nappy hair. 

But I relax too quickly; the last few lines 
of the sign are lethal: CVS Pharmacy Sup- 
ports Black History Month,” it reads, What 
the hell do S Curl and No Lye have to do 
with Carter G. Woodson, Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, my aunt Loweska or any of 
the other tens of millions of black people 
who have lived and died in this country? I 
nearly shout at the cashier, She turns the 
sign around toward her so she can see what 
set off my alarm. I’m ready to call the man- 
ager, the owners, someone, anyone. I am ex- 
hibiting 150 percent of righteous indignation 
(if Madame C.J. Walker were mentioned 
somewhere on the poster, I might accept the 
listing of products as a passable salute—al- 
though that would be stretching it). I de- 
mand justice. 

Iam tired of Black History Month; tired of 
being squeezed between 28 days (29 this leap 
year). I'd started this month declaring I 
would not try to convert anyone else. I'd 
quietly achieve my own version of justice, 
albeit rather peculiar. I would boycott any 
Black History Month event. No Alvin Ailey 
or Dance Theater of Harlem or Smithsonian 
lectures or tours or special exhibitions of 
Bearden and Tanner or dinners honoring 
“Great Black Leaders.” There’d be none of 
that for me. 

Although I never spoke with Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson, who originated the concept of a 
Black History Month (in his day it was 
called Negro History Week), I am sure he 
would proclaim his dream a nightmare. 

Some think it’s progress that African 
Americans are honored for an entire month. 
But is it progress when the Smithsonian In- 
stitution waits until Black History Month to 
dump most of its programming targeted for 
African American audiences and those inter- 
ested in black culture into one month—forc- 
ing every black writer, academician, dancer 
or whatever to compete with one another be- 
cause across town at some other institution 
there is another black history event they 
want to catch? 

Is it progress when mainstream publishers 
wait for February to unload books they 
could have released in the fall, just to make 
their marketing strategy easier? 
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Maybe it’s progress when some drugstore 
chain decides the best way to celebrate the 
history of millions of Americans whose an- 
cestors helped build this country into the 
capital of the free world is to stick up some 
placard advertising S Curl and Let’s Jam 
Conditioning Gel and call it a salute. 

It wasn’t supposed to be this way. 

I'm absolutely positive Woodson intended 
that at some point Negro History Week, 
Black/African-American History Month 
would become obsolete. He expected the sto- 
ries of the 5,000 blacks who fought in the 
Revolutionary War to be right there along- 
side Washington's. He believed that when the 
history of World War II was written, it would 
contain the names of Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Gen. Daniel Chappie James Jr., the Tuskegee 
airmen and hundreds of other colored Ameri- 
cans who fought valiantly. And that in every 
anthology of American poets, Sterling 
Brown, James Weldon Johnson, Georgia 
Douglas Johnson and Countee Cullen would 
be among the writers. Instead, they are in 
separate books, pulled out during February 
and considered additional suggested read- 
ing, variations on themes" They are not in- 
tegral components of America’s historical 
discourse. 

This I am certain of: Woodson never in- 
tended for his concept aimed at instilling 
race and cultural pride to become a market- 
ing strategy for museums, publishers and 
hair-care companies. It’s much too precious 
for that, which is why I had decided to do my 
own quiet protest. 

But CVS changed all of that; I’m now pub- 
licly advocating that Americans who no 
longer want a segregated history of this 
country boycott Black History Month and 
demand full representation throughout the 
year—the key word here is full, not some 
weak-kneed, half-committed expression. 
Full, nothing less. 

After we've righted the misdirection of 
Black History Month, let’s set our sights on 
Women’s History Month—I mean, where does 
that come from, anyway? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to join 
my colleagues and our Nation in celebrating 
Black History Month. | appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to African-Americans who 
have contributed so much to making our Na- 
tion what it is today. The theme of this year's 
special order observance is African-American 
women: yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

| want to take this opportunity to honor the 
memory of one very special woman—a fellow 
Texan and Houstonian and former Member of 
this House—who has long been an inspiration 
to me. That woman is Barbara Jordan. 

We all felt a deep loss when she passed 
away recently. But | have no doubt that Bar- 
bara Jordan's life and accomplishments will 
continue to inspire many generations to come. 

As a legislator, Ms. Jordan built a reputation 
of being a skilled politician and forceful and 
dynamic individual. She was the first African- 
American woman in Texas to be elected to the 
Texas Senate and the first African-American 
from the South to serve in the Congress of the 
United States since Reconstruction. 

During her tenure in the House, she served 
as a member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the House Committee on Government 
Operations and the Steering and Policy Com- 
mittee of the House Democratic caucus. In re- 
flecting on this year’s theme, | cannot think of 
another woman who truly embodies our Na- 
tion’s greatest traditions and our deepest aspi- 
rations than Barbara Jordan. 
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Barbara Jordan championed the ideal of 
America being a country where legal rights 
and equal opportunities were available for ev- 
eryone. She furthered that ideal for herself, for 
African-Americans, for African-American 
women, and for persons of all races. 

Ms. Jordan has earned a place in American 
history, alongside Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. in 
pushing forward the dream of equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans. She never ceased to 
remind us what “we the people” truly means. 

Texas and the Nation, have lost a powerful 
voice of conscience and integrity. Barbara Jor- 
dan was a champion of our freedom, the Con- 
Stitution and the laws of our country. We will 
miss her unflinching intelligence and integrity, 
her passion for justice, the power of her voice, 
and the sheer force of the truth for which she 
spoke. From Watergate to the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Immigration Reform, our Nation relied 
on her time and again to give us straight an- 
swers. And she never left us disappointed. 

In another significant first, she delivered the 
keynote address at the 1976 Democratic Party 
Convention—the first black woman in the 144- 
history of our party to do so. She repeated 
that performance some 16 years later at the 
1992 Democratic Convention when she chal- 
lenged delegates and the Nation to transform 
our decaying inner cities into places where 
hope lives. 

Also, let us not forget Ms. Jordan's eloquent 
defense of the Constitution when she sat on 
the House Judiciary Committee that inves- 
tigated the Watergate break-in and the White 
House coverup that lead to the resignation of 
President Nixon. She made all of us proud to 
be Americans. | am most reminded of a 
speech in which she stated that, “My faith in 
the Constitution is whole, it is complete, it is 
total and | am not going to sit here and be an 
idle spectator to the diminution, the subver- 
sion, the destruction of it.” 

History will remember Barbara Jordan as a 
dynamic leader, powerful politician, riveting or- 
ator, a pioneer for all, and the ultimate public 
servant. Her impact transcended age, sex, 
and ethnicity. Barbara Jordan also had a more 
personal side that friends and associates will 
remember most. The side that was not fully 
seen by the public eye. 

For example, many do not know that she 
loved to sing gospel, top 40, and country 
songs at the parties she threw for her grad- 
uate students in Austin. Many do not know of 
her sharp intellect, dry wit, and childlike curi- 
osity. But one thing is certain, the State of 
Texas, The city of Houston, and the Nation 
have lost a true treasury in Barbara Jordan. 
She lived the dream of fairness and equal op- 
portunity enshrined in our Constitution, and 
she committed her life to helping all Ameri- 
cans share in that dream. 

| last saw Barbara Jordan in San Antonio 
last spring where we both addressed the Col- 
lege Democrats of America. While it was a 
unique exchange involving three generations 
of Americans, | was most thrilled that my two 
younger daughters, Louise and Meredith, a 
fourth generation and fellow Houstonians, had 
a chance to meet a real trailblazer in our 
American History. She did not let them down. 

The best way to honor her is to rededicate 
ourselves to making that dream come true for 
all Americans. 
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Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, since 1976, Feb- 
ruary has been celebrated as Black History 
Month, but the origins of this event date back 
to 1926, when Dr. Carter G. Woodson who 
was born in Huntington, WV, set aside a spe- 
cial period of time in February to recognize the 
heritage, achievements, and contributions of 
African-Americans. This occasion provides the 
opportunity for our country to celebrate the 
past and present contributions and accom- 
plishments of African-Americans. As | reflect 
on these contributions and accomplishments, | 
am quickly drawn to my district and a gen- 
tleman who has demonstrated time and time 
again a tireless effort to be of exemplary serv- 
ice to all mankind. Ernest C. Moore is a hus- 
band, father, legislator, activist, humanitarian, 
role model, and friend to all who know him. 
For over 20 years Delegate Ernest C. Moore 
has championed the causes of justice and eq- 
uity as a West Virginia State legislator rep- 
resenting McDowell County, 22d district. 

Delegate Moore was born on July 12, 1922 
in Winston-Salem, NC but moved to Thorpe, 
WV at age 4 when his father, a railroad work- 
er heard about a good paying job in the coal 
mines. His father spent the rest of his life 
working at U.S. Steel's No. 4 mine in Gary, 
WV and Moore followed suit when he was old 
enough, starting at No. 4 and then moving to 
the No. 10 mine. Along the way he became 
active in the United Mine Workers, eventually 
serving as district 29, vice president for 14% 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, Delegate Moore is the longest 
serving legislator in the West Virginia House 
of Delegates. However, because of health rea- 
sons on January 22, 1996, Moore retired. He 
was first elected to the West Virginia House of 
Delegates in 1971 by McDowell County vot- 
ers. Except for the one 2-year term from 1979 
to 1980, he has served continuously in the 
House. During his tenure he served on the fol- 
lowing committees: Enrolled Bills (chairman), 
Banking and Insurance, Constitution Revision, 
Judiciary (chairman), Industry and Labor 
(chairman) for the 67th—69th legislatures. 

Delegate Moore the legislator and humani- 
tarian worked hard to help create the much 
needed Tug River Health Clinics in Gary and 
Northfork, WV along with building of the new 
Welch Emergency Hospital. The significance 
of this accomplishment is that in McDowell 
County the hospital and three clinics are 
among the three highest employers in the 
county. 

Delegate Moore the legislator and activist 
was also a key player in the civil rights legisla- 
tion that led to designating Dr. Martin Luther 
King's birthday a State holiday. 

Delegate Moore the legislator and role 
model has received almost every type of re- 
ward and recognition, to name a few. In 1976, 
he received the Distinguished Citizen's Award 
from Mountain State Bar Association. In 1992, 
the Distinguished West Virginia Award and, in 
1993, Twenty Years of Dedicated Service 
Award from the West Virginia Legislature. 

Delegate Moore the husband and father is 
married to Mittie Kellum and is the father of 
four, Judy, Douglas, Clifton, and Gail. He has 
maintained that God and his family are the 
cornerstone of his success. 

Delegate Moore the legislator and friend has 
not only served as a role model to his family 
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and colleagues, but also his constituents. He 
has demonstrated this through his involvement 
in community organizations such as the Broth- 
er's Club, the McDowell County Health Board, 
president, Public Defender’s Corporation—8th 
Circuit, and the NAACP. His contribution has 
symbolized the importance of community in- 
volvement and helped to develop future lead- 
ers who will challenge this Nation to reach its 
great potential. 

Mr. Speaker, Delegate Moore like so many 
others we honor this month is a rare and won- 
derful individual, who, through words and 
deeds has helped make a difference to count- 
less lives in West Virginia and the Nation. | 
would now like to share with you Moore's re- 
cent response to a news reporter question of 
regrets during his 23 years of service. Moore 
responded by saying, “I don't regret a day, a 
lot of people would probably be shedding 
tears of sorrow, but if | would be shedding any 
tears, it would be tears of joy. And | know in 
my heart that | have done everything possible 
to help McDowell County and the State of 
West Virginia." 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, there are countless 
men and women who like Delegate Moore im- 
prove the lives of many people on a daily 
basis, they may not be famous, but they are 
extraordinary individuals in the same tradition. 
| ask my colleagues to join me during Black 
History Month as | salute the excellence of 
Delegate Ernest C. Moore, an outstanding ex- 
ample of civic responsibility, courage and 
commitment of whom the African-American 
community, and indeed Americans everywhere 
should be proud. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 

to participate today in this special order to 
commemorate Black History Month. In March, 
we will celebrate Women's History Month, 
and, in that vein, | would like to pay tribute to 
a number of African-American women who 
have overcome adversity to achieve great suc- 
cess. 
African-Americans have made great strides 
since the Civil Rights movement of the 1960's. 
However, we have a ways to go before the 
economic disparity between the African-Amer- 
ican community and the rest of America is 
eliminated. Black women, in particular, still 
struggle in disproportionately high numbers 
with the challenges of raising children while 
living in poverty. 

Fortunately, we can look at shining success 
stories in the African-American community to 
show young people how to improve their lives 
and communities. in the words of the late 
Congresswoman Barbara Jordan: “We need 
to change the decaying inner cities from decay 
to places where hope lives.” 

A pioneer in American politics, Barbara Jor- 
dan was the first black State senator in Texas 
history, and the first woman from Texas, as 
well as the first black, to be elected to the 
U.S. House of Representatives after Recon- 
struction. Barbara Jordan was a champion of 
freedom and of the Constitution. Her beliefs 
were epitomized when, during the Watergate 
hearings, she declared, "My faith in the Con- 
stitution is whole, it is complete, it is total, and 
| am not going to sit here and be an idle spec- 
tator to diminution, the subversion, the de- 
struction of the Constitution." 

After serving three terms in Congress, Bar- 
bara devoted her energy to teaching and con- 
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tinued to strive, in her own words, "to do 
something unusual." This was certainly an un- 
derstatement. Later in life, Barbara struggled 
with multiple sclerosis, and while the disease 
crippled her body, she refused to allow it to 
conquer her spirit. Barbara Jordan's life and 
success have left a legacy of opportunity for 
countless American women. 

A number of African-American women from 
Indiana's First Congressional District have 
also been pioneers. These women have 
achieved economic and personal success, and 
they serve as role models for the young peo- 
ple in northwest Indiana. | would like to bring 
a few of them to your attention now. 

Katie Hall served as U.S. Representative for 
Indiana's First Congressional District from 
1982 to 1984. During her tenure in Congress, 
Katie Hall played an instrumental role in creat- 
ing the Martin Luther King National Holiday. 
She currently serves as the Gary city clerk. 

Earline Rogers has been elected to serve 
as a Gary City Council member, State rep- 
resentative, and State senator. Ms. Rogers 
was only the second African-American woman 
to be elected a State representative. She con- 
tinues to serve as a State senator. 

Judge Karen Freeman-Wilson is the presid- 
ing judge of the Gary City Court. She is also 
a practicing attorney and has served as a pub- 
lic defender in the Lake County Superior 
Court. 

Eloise Gentry is the president and CEO of 
the Urban League of Northwest Indiana. She 
has also served as executive director for Com- 
munity Coordinated Child Care and helped in- 
stigate the movement to integrate Gary's pub- 
lic schools. 

Judge Shelia Moss was nominated in 1993 
by Governor Bayh to be the presiding judge of 
the Lake County Superior Court. She has also 
held the position of deputy director of the 
Child Support Division for the Lake County 
Prosecutor's Office. 

Hilda Richards is the first African-American 
chancellor of Indiana University Northwest. 
She was installed in this position in May of 
1994. 

Pauline Hutson was the first African-Amer- 
ican woman to become a member of the Gary 
Police Department in 1936, and the first black 
woman to be promoted to detective in 1969. 
She has gone on to become commander of 
the Women's Division of the Gary Police De- 
partment. 

Y-Gene Chambers was the first African- 
American woman appointed to the Lake Coun- 
ty Crime Commission and the first black 
woman appointed to the advisory board of 
Bank One. Ms. Chambers also chartered and 
was the first president of the board of directors 
of the Gary Educational Development Founda- 
tion. 

Dr. Waltee Douglas was one of the first 
women to become an ordained minister in the 
Baptist Church in 1985, at St. John Baptist 
Church in Gary. 

Imogene Harris is the publisher of the Gary 
Info Newspaper and president of the Harris 
Printing Co. The Gary Info Newspaper is an 
African-American news weekly which has 
been in continuous publication for 34 years. 

Kellee Patterson was the first African-Amer- 
ican woman to win the title of Miss Indiana in 
1971. 
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Vivian Carter was the first African-American 
woman to host a 5-hour radio show. She is a 
cofounder of Vee Jay Record Co., which was 
the first record company to distribute the early 
recordings of the Beatles. 

Dorothy Leavell was the second female 
president of the National Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, an organization of more than 
200 African-American newspapers in the 
United States. 

Del Marae Williams is currently east Chi- 
cago's city judge. She has also served in the 
Lake County Public Defender's Office and as 
an East Chicago human rights attorney. 

As we celebrate Black History Month, we 
celebrate an America more culturally enriched, 
intellectually developed, and technologically 
advanced because of the contributions of Afri- 
can-Americans. In closing, | would like to com- 
mend my colleagues, Representatives Louis 
STOKES and DONALD PAYNE, for organizing this 
important special order on Black History 
Month. 

Ms. BROWN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in the 
grand tradition of Mary McLeod Bethune, Shir- 
ley Chisholm, and Dorothy Height, former 
Congresswoman Barbara Charline Jordan car- 
ried our Nation's baton for freedom, justice, 
and equality as one of the first female African- 
American Member of Congress. When she re- 
tired from Congress in 1977, she left an in- 
credible void and a legacy that my colleagues 
and | have worked tirelessly to fulfill. 

Jordan, who died last month in Houston, 
TX, at age 59, was a true inspiration for past, 
present, and future female African-American 
Members of Congress. Both as a Texas State 
senator and as a U.S. Congresswoman, Jor- 
dan sponsored bills that championed the 
cause of poor, black, disadvantaged, and 
working people. 

Barbara Jordan would be saddened today 
by the challenges to minority voting districts, 
including the very district Jordan once rep- 
resented and is now represented by my col- 
league, SHEILA JACKSON-LEE. Minority voting 
districts have been instrumental in ensuring 
that we are all included in "We the People." 
Jordan used to say that perhaps George 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton had left 
her out by mistake when drafting the Constitu- 
tion to begin "We the People." Much of her 
career was spent working to fully implement 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Jordan met with 
much success. "Through the process of 
amendment interpretation and court decision," 
she said, “! have finally been included in ‘We 
the people.’” 

Now, our Nation faces threats to the inclu- 
sion of all people in challenges to minority dis- 
tricts in many States, including Florida. The 
Third Congressional District of Florida is a 
truly representative district and | believe that 
my constituents have been well served. 

In Congress today, | would argue that we 
need more inclusion, more compassion, and 
more minority voting districts to ensure that 
“We the People" includes us all. If the current 
Republican-led Congress could be injected 
with the spirit of Congress' most powerful he- 
roes, the U.S. Congress and its American citi- 
zens would be better off today. 

Those who have come after her have strug- 
gled to fill her giant shoes. Barbara Jordan 
was a true American hero. Let us never forget 
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her legacy of equal opportunity, dreaming and 
living our dreams, and including all people as 
we interpret the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. MARTINEZ. Mr. Speaker, | join my col- 
leagues tonight in saluting the accomplish- 
ments and contributions of African-American 
women, who have enriched the lives of all 
Americans. As we near the end of Black His- 
tory Month, we should keep in mind that this 
Nation was built with the blood, sweat and 
tears of African-Americans. 

Black Americans have made enormous con- 
tributions in fields as diverse as science and 
the arts to politics and sports. From the sub- 
lime poetry and writings of Maya Angelou to 
the athletic prowess and wizardry of Magic 
Johnson, African-Americans continue to con- 
tribute to the economic, cultural and political 
fabric of the Nation. 

Tonight, | would like to highlight the 
achievement of an exceptional African-Amer- 
ican woman and former Member of the House 
of Representatives—the Honorable Barbara 
Jordan. 

Barbara Jordan excelled in every field of en- 
deavor she focused her considerable talents in 
pursuing. Her distinguished career spanned 
the areas of politics, law and education. Bar- 
bara Jordan tragically passed away a few 
months ago, however, she has left an indelible 
mark on the country. Her intellectual brilliance, 
eloquence, clarity of thought and principled 
stand on so many vital issues facing the coun- 
try continue to resonate today. Barbara Jordan 
was a trailblazer setting the stage for other 
women, be they black, white, Hispanic or 
Asian, to follow in her stead. 

In the mid-1960's, Barbara Jordan became 
the first black elected official to the Texas 
State senate since 1883. During her tenure in 
that chamber, she authored the first Texas 
minimum wage law and spearheaded the first 
package of urban legislation through that 
chamber. And on June 10, 1972, Barbara Jor- 
dan, as President pro tem, became Governor 
for a day when both the Texas Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor were out of State, adding 
another "first" to her long list of accomplish- 
ments. 

In 1972, Barbara Jordan was elected to the 
U.S. House of Representatives where she 
would soon be propelled to national promi- 
nence. During the Watergate and impeach- 
ment hearings, Representative Jordan distin- 
guished herself by delineating before the en- 
tire Nation why she believed the committee on 
judiciary should vote to indict President Rich- 
ard Nixon. Newsweek called her speech "The 
most memorable indictment of Richard Nixon 
to emerge from the House impeachment" pro- 
ceedings. 

Jordan's memorable keynote address in the 
1976 Democratic National Convention sealed 
her reputation as one of the great political ora- 
tors in the country. Her decision to retire from 
the House in 1978 in order to accept a teach- 
ing post at the University of Texas' Lyndon B. 
Johnson School of Public Affairs, represented 
a loss for American politics and a tremendous 
gain for the world of academia. More recently, 
Barbara Jordan was called upon once again to 
serve our country as chairman of the U.S. 
Commission on Immigration Reform. She per- 
formed her task with the integrity and utter 
professionalism that marked her whole life. 
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Barbara Jordan led by example; she led by 
her sheer will to persevere; and she led by her 
intellect and oratorical skill. Barbara Jordan 
was truly a great American. Her legacy is now 
and forever a part of the rich history of Afri- 
can-American accomplishments and contribu- 
tions to our country. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, since 1976, Feb- 
ruary has been celebrated as Black History 
Month, but the origins of this event date back 
to 1926, when Dr. Carter G. Woodson set 
aside a special period of time in February to 
recognize the heritage, achievements, and 
contributions of African-Americans. It is with 
great pleasure that | rise to recognize a resi- 
dent of my district who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to both the African-American 
community, and the central coast region in 
general. 

Rev. Herbert Hoover Lusk, Sr., a native of 
Memphis, TN, has served as a minister and 
professional community organizer in the city of 
Seaside, CA for over 30 years. Widely known 
for his speaking ability and leadership skills, 
he has been an instrumental figure in the 
growth and development of the city of Sea- 
side. 

Reverend Lusk received his formal edu- 
cation at Henderson Business College in busi- 
ness administration, 1951, and the Right 
School of Religion, 1955, both located in 
Memphis, TN. Later, he received his bachelor 
of science degree in human relations and or- 
ganizational behavior from the University of 
San Francisco, 1984, and his master of 
Science degree in management and school 
administration from Pepperdine University. 

As an organizational planner and adminis- 
trator, Reverend Lusk founded Operations 
Shoe-Strings, Inc. Of Seaside 25 years ago, 
along with Operation Tobacco Education and 
Operation Second Chance. These organiza- 
tions are designed to provide essential serv- 
ices to aspiring youth, their parents and other 
interested community residents. 

Reverend Lusk has served as minister and 
pastor of the Bethel Missionary Baptist Church 
of Seaside, CA since 1961. During this period 
he has designed and organized church edu- 
cational programs, a day-care and pre-school 
program, assisted in community organizational 
efforts and developed and administered suc- 
cessful proposal and grant-funding efforts. He 
is also vice-moderator of the St. John District 
Association, which consists of the States of 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, and parts of 
Africa. In February of 1993, Reverend Lusk 
participated in the first African American na- 
tional conference ever held on South African 
Soil. In addition, he has served as either a 
leader or member of such community organi- 
zations as the Monterey Peninsula Ministerial 
Alliance, the Seaside Chamber of Commerce, 
the Seaside Club International, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People [NAACP], the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference, the National Baptist Con- 
vention U.S.A. and the National Alliance for 
Black Observation Day. 

As a result of his inspirational leadership 
and tireless efforts Reverend Lusk has been 
widely recognized for his achievements. 
Among the many awards and honors be- 
stowed upon him are the Outstanding Serv- 
ices Award of the Anti-Poverty Council, Monte- 
rey Peninsula—1971, the NAACP Man of The 
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Year, 1971, the Seaside Chamber of Com- 
merce Award, 1978, the Elvirita Lewis Foun- 
dation Award, 1980, the Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority, Inc. Award, 1985 and the California 
Legislative Resolution Commendation that | 
sponsored in 1988. 

Mr. Speaker, | have known Reverend Lusk 
for many years. He has demonstrated time 
and time again a tenacious commitment to 
bettering the lives of the less fortunate in Sea- 
side and surrounding central coast commu- 
nities. His zeal and enthusiasm have inspired 
cooperation and commitment for the better- 
ment of the community. As we celebrate our 
1996 observance of Black History Month, we 
celebrate an America that is richer and more 
culturally aware because of the undertaking 
and accomplishments of people like Reverend 
Lusk. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, as we remem- 
ber our former colleague, the Honorable Bar- 
bara Jordan, it is particularly fitting that the 
theme of this special order in observation of 
Black History Month is “African-American 
Women: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 
This institution has benefited greatly from the 
contributions of Congresswoman Jordan, as 
well as our other strong African-American fe- 
male members. So, too, has America bene- 
fited from the presence of African-American 
women in her midst over the past almost 400 
years. During slavery the blood, sweat, and 
tears of African-American women became lit- 
erally and figuratively a part of the very foun- 
dation upon which our great Nation is built. 

Throughout her story in America, the Afri- 
can-American woman has played an integral 
role in the survival of the family, community, 
and country. Women such as Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, Rosa Parks, Ida B. Wells, 
Mary McLeod Bethune, and countless others, 
struggled to obtain freedom and racial equality 
for African-Americans and all Americans, and 
to make America a Nation true to its principles 
and ideas. 

African-American women embody the pride 
and strength of a people who have experi- 
enced and survived great oppression. The tra- 
dition of leadership and struggle continues 
today among African-American women as evi- 
denced by Marian Wright Elelman, ELEANOR 
HOLMES NORTON, Dorothy Height, Myrlie 
Evers, and others. Today, | join my colleagues 
to recognize and salute the strength, pride, re- 
silience and commitment of African-American 


women. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my- 
self and Congressmen GLENN POSHARD and 
JERRY COSTELLO, | rise to honor Capt. William 
R. (Bill) Norwood of Carbondale, IL, for his 
distinguished career and his contributions to Il- 
linois and the Nation. Captain Norwood is re- 
tiring after more than 30 years with United Air- 
lines. | want to take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge his significant achievements. 

Bill Norwood's life has been one of great in- 
dividual achievements, which have helped to 
pave the way for others to follow. He was the 
first black pilot hired by United Airlines, and 
the first to reach the rank of captain. Today, 
there are 236 black pilots at United Airlines 
who have followed in Bill Norwood's footsteps. 

He was born in Centralia, IL, where he at- 
tended Lincoln Elementary and Centralia 
Township High School. He started working at 
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the age of 10, selling newspapers, and worked 
with his father in carpentry. He graduated from 
Southern Illinois University in Carbondale with 
a degree in chemistry, where he was also the 
first black quarterback on the football team, 
and went on to earn a master’s in business 
administration from the University of Chicago. 
He was hired by United Airlines in 1965 and 
has flown all the cockpit positions and many 
different airplanes, beginning with the 727 and 
ending with the DC-10. 

He was inspired to become a pilot by a 
teacher in grammar school who had flown with 
the Tuskegee Airmen black fighter squadron. 
He joined the ROTC and served 6 years in the 
U.S. Air Force, where he flew for the Strategic 
Air Command. 

He is the recipient of many honors and 
awards, including the United Airlines Flight 
Operations Division Special Achievement 
Award; the United Airlines 1991 Community 
Relations Award; the Certificate of Merit from 
the Chicago Merit Employment Committee; the 
Illinois Concerns for Blacks in Higher Edu- 
cation Special Merit Award; membership in the 
Southern Illinois ROTC Hall of Fame; the 
Southern Illinois Athletic Hall of Fame; and the 
Centralia, Illinois Historical Hall of Fame. He 
was profiled in Chicago's "Successguide 
1991" as one of the top 10 black professionals 
making outstanding contributions to the com- 
munity. He is named in the first editions of 
"Who's Who Among Black Americans," "Pro- 
files in Black," "The African Americans," and 
"African American Firsts." He is also pictured 
in the National Air and Space Museum's per- 
manent display called "Black Wings." 

Beside these many honors are the contribu- 
tions he has made to our community. Bill 
serves on the board of trustees of Southern ll- 
linois University and the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Aviation Advisory Committee. He is a 
member of the Illinois Board of Higher Edu- 
cation; immediate past president and former 
treasurer of the State Universities Retirement 
System Board; and he works with the Illinois 
Committee on Black Concerns in Higher Edu- 
cation. He is a member of the Airline Pilots 
Association; he has served many terms as 
treasurer, president, and chairman of the 
board of the Organization of Black Airline Pi- 
lots; he is a life member of the NAACP; he 
serves on several committees at the Prince of 
Peace United Methodist Church; and he fre- 
quently takes time to visit schools and give ca- 
reer and motivational talks to young people. 

Bill is retiring from United Airlines to spend 
more time with his family, which he raised with 
his lovely wife, Molly Frances Cross Norwood, 
who is also president and CEO of the Blue 
Ribbon Press. His two adult sons, William, Jr., 
who is an air traffic controller, and George An- 
thony, an attorney, are following in their fa- 
ther's footsteps of high achievement. On be- 
half of his many friends and admirers, | con- 
gratulate Capt. William R. (Bill) Norwood and 
wish him and his family the very best in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
join in this special order to observe and cele- 
brate Black History Month. Observing Black 
History Month each year helps Americans 
educate ourselves about the important role 
that African-Americans have played in our Na- 
tion's history. Given the unique experience of 
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African-Americans in this nation of immigrants, 
it is important that all Americans understand 
and appreciate the nature of their struggle for 
freedom and equality—and the accomplish- 
ments in art, science, education, business, 
and politics that African- Americans have 
achieved despite the extraordinary obstacles 
that they have been forced to overcome. 

| want to thank Representatives Louis 
STOKES and DONALD PAYNE for organizing this 
Special order today. As a result of their efforts, 
Members of Congress can take this oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the many important con- 
tributions that African-Americans have made 
to our country's cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal life. 

Black History Month was initiated by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, who established the As- 
sociation for the Study of Afro-American Life 
and History in 1915 in order to encourage the 
proper appreciation for the contributions that 
African-Americans had made to their country. 
Black History Month has been celebrated in 
some form since 1926. 

The Association for the Study of Afro-Amer- 
ican Life and History has made African-Amer- 
ican women the focus of this year's observ- 
ance because, as Mary Church Terrell ob- 
served, African-American women had to over- 
come the obstacles of both racial and gender 
discrimination. Consequently, | would like to 
focus my remarks today on some of the re- 
markable African-American women who have 
overcome tremendous obstacles to achieve 
success in their chosen fields. Brave, smart, 
Strong, and determined—these women were 
truly giants. 

African-American women have been active 
in every field of human endeavor in this coun- 
try, and yet, more often than not their contribu- 
tions have gone unrecognized. African-Amer- 
ican women in this country have been activ- 
ists, educators, professionals, entrepreneurs, 
artists, and elected officials. Moreover, they 
have succeeded in these fields in the face of 
a combination of obstacles more intimidating 
that those that most other Americans have 
had to confront. 

Women like Harriet Tubman, and Sojourner 
Truth were born into slavery, but they refused 
to submissively accept their designated place 
in society. Both of these women became dedi- 
cated abolitionists and contributed to the grow- 
ing opposition to slavery in this country in the 
mid-1800's. Harriet Tubman returned to the 
South many times to help many other African- 
Americans escape the bondage of slavery. As 
a result of their efforts to change public atti- 
tudes about slavery, millions of African-Ameri- 
cans were eventually freed from slavery. 

Emancipation was not the end of African- 
Americans' struggle for freedom and equality 
in this country, however. Sadly, even 131 
years after the end of the Civil War, that strug- 
gle is not over. Nevertheless, tremendous 
Strides have been made. Just as in the battle 
against slavery, African-American women 
were active participants in the struggle to end 
segregation and secure their political rights. 
Ida B. Wells, for example, was an influential 
activist and journalist in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. She braved threats of physical 
violence to organize African-Americans 
against segregation and protest the lynchings 
that characterized the post-Reconstruction era. 
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Fannie Lou Hamer was threatened, shot, and 
beaten as a result of her efforts to secure the 
right to vote for African-Americans, and yet 
she never wavered in her pursuit of social jus- 
tice. Rosa Parks was arrested for her refusal 
to submit to the racist Jim Crow laws that, 
sadly, enjoyed wide support in the South for 
most of this century. These are only a few of 
the women who were active in breaking down 
the political and legal system that discrimi- 
nated against African-Americans in this coun- 
try; it would be impossible to mention the 
names of all the African-American women who 
contributed to this effort, but it would be wrong 
not to point out the important role that they 
played. 

As a result of the struggle for civil rights, Af- 
rican-American women have been able to 
begin participating fully in the political process. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, a noted African-Amer- 
ican educator, was appointed by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to administer the 
African-American division of the New Deal era 
National Youth Administration. In 1969, Shirley 
Chisholm became the first African-American 
woman to be elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and in 1992, CAROL 
MOSELEY-BRAUN became the first African- 
American woman elected to the U.S. Senate. 
Shirley Chisholm also has the honor of be- 
coming the first African-American woman to 
run for the Presidency. It didn't take long for 
African-American women like Barbara Jordan 
to make their mark on Congress. Today there 
are a number of African-American women in 
Congress, the judiciary branch, and the ad- 
ministration—as well as in State and local 
government. 

Even in the darkest days of segregation, 
however, African-American women were suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs and professionals. C.J. 
Walker, for example, became America's first 
self-made female millionaire. In the 1800's and 
early 1900's, thousands of talented African- 
American women became school teachers 
and administrators. More recently, African- 
American women have begun taking advan- 
tage of the hard-won opportunities to pursue 
careers in less traditional fields; Katherine 
Johnson, for example, has achieved renown 
for developing navigational procedures for 
tracking NASA spacecraft. Today, there are no 
legal or institutional limits on the professions 
African-American women can pursue. 

Finally, | want to mention talented African- 
American artists like Maya Angelou, Zora 
Neale Hurston, Alice Walker, and Toni Morri- 
son, who have given powerful voice to the 
shared experiences of African-American 
women. 

This country has made tremendous 
progress in race relations in the last 50 years. 
Much more needs to be done, of course, but 
let us not forget the substantial advances that 
have been made, thanks in no small part to 
the African-American women that | have men- 
tioned here today. 

| have focused today primarily on African- 
American women whose accomplishments are 
in the more or less distant past. That is under- 
standable—we don’t have the perspective 
necessary to objectively evaluate contem- 
porary events, and we cannot know with any 
certainty what the future holds. It would be in- 
appropriate, however, to conclude without 
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some mention of the future. The future is inex- 
tricably linked to the past—it holds so much 
potential for African-American women today 
precisely because of the struggles and sac- 
rifices undertaken by their mothers and their 
grandmothers. As a result, their future suc- 
cesses will be that much brighter—and the 
challenges they face will, hopefully, be very 
different that the obstacles that their mothers 
and grandmothers were forced to overcome. It 
is only fitting that we take this time to recog- 
nize the contributions that African-American 
women have made to this country—and will 
continue to make. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | want to thank 
our distinguished colleague from New Jersey, 
Congressman DONALD PAYNE, who chairs the 
Congressional Black Caucus, for his leader- 
ship with regard to today's special order. We 
gather today to mark the congressional ob- 
servance of Black History Month. | join Con- 
gressman PAYNE, members of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, and our colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle as we acknowledge the 
contribution of African-American men and 
women to the building and shaping of this 
great Nation. 

African-American have a rich and magnifi- 
cent history. It is a history which is inextricably 
woven into the economic, social, and political 
fabric of this Nation. In 1926, the late Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson understood that African- 
Americans were not receiving proper recogni- 
tion in history for their contributions. Therefore, 
he proposed setting aside 1 week during the 
month of February to commemorate the 
achievements of African-Americans. In 1976, 
the observance was changed to Black History 
Month. The Association for the Study of Afro- 
American Life and History, which Dr. Woodson 
founded, has selected the theme, “African 
American Women: Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow," for the 1996 observance of Black 
History Month. 

Mr. Speaker, we gather to pay tribute to Af- 
rican-American women who have contributed 
to the building and shaping of America. The 
list is long and the names are many. In most 
instances, these individuals had to overcome 
tremendous obstacles and challenges in order 
to succeed. Let us pause to recognize some 
of these outstanding Americans and their ex- 
traordinary achievements. 

In January, the Nation mourned the passing 
of a great African-American achiever. For 
many years, Barbara Jordan's voice was 
heard in these Halls, speaking out on the 
issues of the day and defending the Constitu- 
tion. Not only was she a knowledgeable legis- 
lator, but she was also sincere and compas- 
sionate. She was a tireless advocate for those 
who had no voice in the congressional delib- 
erations. 

Barbara Jordan began her political career 
with her election to the Texas State Senate, 
becoming the first African-American elected to 
that legislative body. In 1972, Barbara Jordan 
again made history when she and Andy 
Young became the first African-Americans 
from the South to be elected to Congress 
since Reconstruction. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who were fortu- 
nate to serve in the U.S. Congress with Bar- 
bara Jordan loved, admired, and respected 
her greatly. She was a lawmaker of the high- 
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est caliber and integrity. Her eloquent voice 
and legal scholarship will be greatly missed. 

As we celebrate Black History Month, we 
also recall the perseverance of Shirley Chis- 
holm who, in 1969, became the first African- 
American female to be sworn in as a Member 
of the U.S. Congress. Her election offered 
hope that women of color could be elected to 
all branches of government. Shirley Chisholm 
went on to become the first African-American 
woman to run for the highest office of the land 
when she sought the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in 1972. 

Equally noteworthy is the election of the Na- 
tion's first African-American female Senator. In 
1992, CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN was elected to 
the U.S. Senate from the State of Illinois. A 
committed public servant, she has served with 
honor and distinction as a Member of that leg- 
islative body. 

Mr. Speaker, along with Senator MOSELEY- 
BRAUN, we also pay tribute to the African- 
American female lawmakers within the ranks 
of the Congressional Black Caucus. The CBC 
continues to benefit from their strong leader- 
ship and commitment. Like pioneers before 
them, these 10 lawmakers have been willing 
to take strong stances on behalf of their con- 
stituencies and those who have no voice in 
the political process. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that there are many 
other African-American women  trailblazers 
who set the pace and cleared the course for 
those who followed. We need only sift through 
the ashes of history to find African-American 
women who withstood the challenges and 
rose to great heights. 

We recall the perseverance of Harriet Tub- 
man, the engineer of the Underground Rail- 
road. This tightly organized, highly secretive 
network of safe houses provided shelter and 
support for slaves in their escape from the 
South to freedom in the northern States and 
Canada. Harriet Tubman propelled a mass of 
people to seek better lies for themselves, and 
to demand something more for future genera- 
tions. She never gave up, and she never gave 
in. 

During this special observance of Black His- 
tory Month, we remember the strength of Mary 
McLeod Bethune, a woman who founded one 
of America's foremost education institutions, 
Bethune-Cookman College, with a total capital 
of $1.50; a woman who during her lifetime 
held Presidential appointments, and became a 
friend and advisor to Presidents. 

As we celebrate our theme, "African Amer- 
ican Women: Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row," we recall the efforts of the legendary 
Rosa Parks. Her refusal to give a white man 
her seat on a bus in Montgomery, AL, in 1955, 
prompted a year-ong protest that ultimately 
resulted in the abolishment of a law that re- 
quired African-Americans to sit in the rear of 
the bus behind white people. Rosa Parks con- 
tinues to serve today as a role model and her- 
oine to those who champion justice and equal- 


ity. 

Mr. Speaker, | take special pride in partici- 
pating in today's special order in observance 
of Black History Month. | join my colleagues in 
saluting African-American women who have 
changed and, indeed, are making history. This 
special order provides just a glimpse of the 
historical contributions of African-American 
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men and women to our Nation. It is important 
to remember, however, that not only in Feb- 
ruary, but every day African-Americans are 
contributing to the building, shaping, and pres- 
ervation of this great democracy. Our history 
is America's history 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to speak on the accomplishments 
and contributions of Shirley Chisholm during 
this special order on Black History Month. 

Her political life took root when she decided 
to become a teacher. During her years in col- 
lege, she became known for her outspoken- 
ness and was encouraged to go into politics. 
For several years, she worked behind the 
scenes for many political candidates before 
she decided to run for the New York State As- 
sembly. Against all odds, she won. 

In 1968, Shirley Chisholm entered the 
House of Representatives with a bang when 
she refused to accept an assignment on the 
Committee on Agriculture. In that one mo- 
ment, she defined herself as a maverick; a 
warrior who would fight for her rights and the 
rights of others; a campaigner for the poor, 
higher minimum wages, and Federal subsidies 
for day care centers. She showed her commit- 
ment, not only to the Brooklyn community she 
represented, but to many communities that 
were powerless and insignificant, and she 
turned them into forces with which to be reck- 


oned. 

During 1981 and 1982, | had the opportunity 
to work with Representative Chisholm when 
we served together as members of the Rules 
Committee. During these committee meetings, 
I was able to witness firsthand her dedication 
to causes greater than herself. It was an 
honor to work beside her to achieve changes 
that improve mankind. 

She began to build a road for other African- 
American leaders and women who were inter- 
ested in running for Congress. And when this 
road seemed to come to an unexpected end, 
she did something few people expected her to 
do. She sought a major party nomination for 
President. She was unsuccessful; however, 
she felt success in being allowed to carry the 
torch that would allow for other minorities to 
follow her challenge to run for President. 

Representative Chisholm retired in 1982 
and returned to the teaching profession. Dur- 
ing these years, she has continued to work 
behind the political scenes for the advance- 
ment of all people. 

In her biography, "The Good Fight," she 
stresses that she does not want to be remem- 
bered as the first black woman to be elected 
to the U.S. Congress, even though she was. 
She does not want to be remembered as the 
first black woman who happened to be black 
to make a serious bid for the presidency. She 
wants to be known as a catalyst for change, 
a woman who has the determination and a 
woman who has the perseverance to fight on 
behalf of the female population and the black 
population, because she is a product of both. 

Mr. PAYNE of Virginia. Mr. er, | would 
like to take this opportunity to join people from 
throughout our Nation in commemorating 
Black History Month. This is a time when we, 
as American citizens, recognize and pay trib- 
ute to the many African-Americans who have 
made significant contributions in their respec- 
tive fields throughout the course of American 
history. 
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Since our country’s beginnings, every as- 
pect of American life and culture has been en- 
hanced by the acts of great African-Ameri- 
cans. Dating back as early as the Revolution- 
ary War, some 5,000 blacks fought for our Na- 
tion’s independence. For much of American 
history they were legally denied recognition for 
their accomplishments and even today, many 
of their contributions are largely unknown. 

For this reason, the noted black author and 
historian, Dr. Carter G. Woodson of Bucking- 
ham County in my congressional district, initi- 
ated what has become known today as Black 
History Month; 70 years later, Dr. Woodson's 
legacy means that all children across our Na- 
tion now understand an important part of his- 
tory. 
Thanks to Black History Month, children 
now understand that African-Americans made 
significant advancements in the fields of arts, 
Science, entertainment, technology, commu- 
nications, politics, and civil rights. These so- 
cial, economic, and educational achievements 
have contributed to our Nation's prosperity 
and rich culture. 

In addition to Dr. Woodson, we in the Fifth 
Congressional District are very proud of an- 
other outstanding individual who emerged as 
one of the most influential African-Americans 
in American history. Booker T. Washington, 
born in Franklin County, VA in 1856, spent 
most of his life working to achieve economic 
advancement for blacks. Best known for 
founding the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute in 1881, Mr. Washington also advised 
Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and William 
Howard Taft on racial injustice facing the 
United States. In order to achieve a better 
quality of life Mr. Washington advocated voca- 
tional and industrial training for African-Ameri- 
cans. This would prove to be the most effec- 
tive path for African-Americans to follow in 
order to elevate their economic standing. 
Booker T. Washington was a voice of com- 
promise and moderation in a time when civil 
and political rights were reserved only for a 
select few. He believed progress for blacks 
would be achieved only if peace between the 
races was maintained. 

Booker T. Washington was just one great 
African-American who helped more of our 
countrymen to realize freedom and independ- 
ence. Other individuals, like Frederick Douglas 
and Martin Luther King, Jr. rank among the 
greatest Americans in history. 

| encourage all citizens to commemorate 
Black History Month and to recognize always 
that Americans of every race, color, and creed 
have helped to make this the greatest nation 
on Earth. 

Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas. 
Mr. Speaker, since 1976, February has been 
celebrated as Black History Month, but the ori- 
gins of this event date back to 1926, when Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson set aside a special period 
of time in February to recognize the heritage, 
achievements, and contributions of African- 
Americans. 

want to extend greetings to all of you who 
are celebrating Black History Month during this 
important time of renewal and reflection for 
our country. 

History has its own power and black women 
more than ever before need its truths to chal- 
lenge hateful assumptions, negative stereo- 
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types, myths, lies, and distortions about our 
own role in the progress of time. 

Black women need to know the contradic- 
tions and ironies that our unique status pre- 
sents to a country founded on the proposition 
that all men are created equal and endowed 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
us og to pursue happiness. 

Brave Texas women have used violence, 
stealth, the legal system, and political strate- 
gies to protect themselves and their loved 
ones. While the private lives of most black 
women occur within their family settings, those 
stories remain closed to the public eye. 

This evening | would like to highlight not 
only the trials and tribulations but the bold and 
creative initiatives black women of Texas have 
made and contributed to this society. 

Women have traditionally tended their fami- 
lies, friends, and neighbors, but around 1900 
nursing became professionalized. Mrs. Mary 
Keys Gibson was among the first southern 
blacks to receive a nursing certificate from an 
accredited school, the Chautauqua School of 
Nursing in Jamestown, NY, in 1907. 

Nursing was not taken seriously as a pro- 
fession in Texas until 1909, when the Texas 
Graduate Nurses Association persuaded the 
legislature to pass licensing standards and 
procedures. By 1912, approximately 65 hos- 
pitals existed in the United States, including 6 
in Texas. 

The Wright Cuney Memorial Nurse Training 
School was located in Dallas. Mrs. C.H. 
Graves opened her home to the sick in Tem- 
ple in 1916. Later, as a nurse, she founded 
the Memorial Colored Hospital, which oper- 
ated until the 1950's. 

Miss Annie Mae Mathis of Austin was pos- 
sibly the first African-American on the staff of 
the Texas State Board of Health. Hired in 
1922, she was the first black maternity and in- 
fancy nurse in the bureau of child hygiene. 
Over the next few years, she addressed thou- 
sands of white women at Methodist con- 
ferences, published an article on "Negro Pub- 
lic Health Nursing in Texas," and surveyed 
500 homes in Houston County in 1934. 

She recruited black school teachers and 
midwives to try to improve conditions. In other 
communities, she organized adult health 
classes, clinics, and instruction for midwives. 

Federal legislation, beginning with the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, has helped to raise the 
glass ceiling for black women. In Texas, they 
took advantage of each opportunity pre- 
sented—to get out of the domestic labor ghet- 
to and into white-collar and professional jobs, 
to use their educational opportunities to enter 
politics, and to make the process work for 
their objectives. 

Like our predecessors, black women of the 
nineties continue to pursue not only our con- 
tinued advancement, but the objectives involv- 
ing the next generation and the preservation 
and extension of their history and culture. In 
addition, a goal of this generation of black 
women is solidarity with other disadvantaged 
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nomic battle for racial and gender parity is not 
yet won, many black women are respected 
leaders who improve the quality of Texas and 
help shape the future of the State. 

Judging by black Texas women's lengthy 
and admirable history of trials and triumphs, 
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the transformation of the world is underway. 
The strong women are coming, it is indeed our 
time. 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
we, as African-American citizens are on the 
verge of having our civil and economic rights 
readjusted to a degree that will seriously test 
our faith—both in ourselves as a people and 
in our American Government. Not since the 
19th century—in the wake of reconstruction— 
has the U.S. Government been so determined 
to renege on every last pledge and promise 
that it made in the name of equality for all 
Americans. 

After 300 years of so-called emancipation, 
America has failed to live up to its founding 
creed that "All men are created equal.” Al- 
though significant strides were made during 
the civil rights era, some Members of Con- 
gress are determined to devise new laws and 
customs in order to maintain the status quo. 
As in the past, in order, for us to combat this 
rising tide, we must never yield to their op- 
pressive tactics. We must never forget that the 
African-American spirit can never be broken. 

Black History Month is always a special time 
to honor the contributions and achievements 
of African-American men and woman. This 
year, however, | want to specially focus on the 
extraordinary examples of courage displayed 
by dynamic African-American women through- 
out our history. 

The courage and conviction of African- 
American woman such as Sojourner Truth will 
never be forgotten. As a fierce opponent of 
slavery, Sojourner Truth, spoke before huge 
crowds deep in the Ante-bellum South, 
preaching against white supremacy—all the 
while, Sojourner Truth never even knew if she 
would live to complete the speech. 

Another great example is Harriet Tubman, 
who not only escaped from slavery herself, but 
ventured back into the slave States over 20 
times to free more than 300 of our brothers 
and sisters. 

It was Mary McLeon Bethune, who blazed 
the trail for future black appointees to high- 
level government positions by becoming the 
first black woman to be a White House ap- 
pointee. 

There was also Ida B. Wells, who at great 
personal risk, let the  crusade against 
lynchings in Tennessee and cofounded the 
NAACP. 

Daisy Gibson Bates is another example of 
African-American courage. As a newspaper 
editor, Ms. Bates fought throughout her career 
against racial injustice. However, it was her 
leadership in the 1955 struggle for Arkansas 
school integration that gave her national prom- 
inence. As president for the Arkansas chapter 
of the NAACP, she led the way in publicly 
criticizing the State Governor for his refusal to 
admit nine African-American students to all all- 
white high school. 

As a direct consequence, her life became a 
legendary nightmare of arrest, abuse, and in- 
timidation. In addition to forcing her news- 
paper out of business, racist whites routinely 
vandalized her home and burned crosses on 
her lawn. Yet, this remarkable black woman 
never yielded to the oppression. 

Fannie Lou Hamer is another outstanding 
example. As the founder and chairwoman of 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party, 
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Ms. Hamer created an alternative to the all 
white Democratic Party. Ms. Hamer's struggle 
against the racist white establishment in Mis- 
sissippi was nothing short of heroic. For her 
efforts, she was made the object of assassina- 
tion attempts, unlawful arrests, and torture. 
Despite these incredible odds, Ms. Hamer per- 
sisted—and in 1964, she became the first Afri- 
can-American woman to run for Congress 
from Mississippi. By 1968, she was formally 
seated at the National Democratic Convention 
in Chicago. All because she was sick and tired 
of being sick and tired. Her famous statement 
is still used today to verbalize frustration with 
the system. 

Coretta Scott King is an example of a cou- 
rageous African-American woman. After her 
husband was slain, she made a swift transition 
from dedicated wife and parent to a dynamic 
civil rights and peace crusader in her own 
right. She was a leading figure in the Amer- 
ican antiapartheid movement and founded the 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Center for Nonviolent 
Social Change in Atlanta, GA. 

Another example of African-American deter- 
mination is C. Dolores Tucker, the first Afri- 
can-American Secretary of State for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Long active in 
civil rights, Ms. Tucker participated in the 1965 
White House Conference on Civil Rights. She 
was a founding member of the National Wom- 
en's Caucus, a cofounder of the National 
Black Women's Political Caucus. During her 
time as Pennsylvania's Secretary of State, 
from 1971 to 1977, she was the highest rank- 
ing African-American in State government in 
the country. 

Another example is the Honorable Shirley 
Chisolm, the first African-American woman 
elected to the U.S. Congress. Congress- 
woman Chisolm was also the first African- 
American woman to make a serious bid for 
President of the United States. 

Another dynamic African-American pioneer 
is Dorothy Height, whose legendary leadership 
Skills created many powerful organizations in 
the service of equal rights and justice. As 
president and executive board member of 
Delta Sigma Theta, Ms. Height succeeded in 
making the sorority more a global organiza- 
tion. Dorothy Height's work with the Young 
Women's Christian Association [YWCA] led to 
its integration. As president of the National 
Council for Negro Women, Ms. Height has 
vastly expanded its reach and influence to in- 
clude over 240 local groups and 31 national 
organizations—all striving toward the universal 
equality of women of color. 

As we celebrate Black History Month, it is 
imperative that we continue the strides of the 
remarkable African-Americans who have gone 
before us. In so doing, we must especially re- 
member those sisters who have shaped his- 
tory. We are great descendants of great peo- 
ple who had the courage, the wisdom, and the 
fortitude, to face unsurmountable challenges. 
We come from the world's prime stock. So im- 
pressive is our true heritage that massive ef- 
forts have been made in the attempt to de- 
stroy all knowledge of our history. That is why 
each and every day, we must continue the 
struggle and guard against any attempts to 
dismantle our strong foundation. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, ! thank my distin- 
guished colleagues, Congressmen STOKES 
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and PAYNE, for calling this special order in 
celebration of Black History Month for choos- 
ing this years theme: African-American 
Women: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. 
The theme today heralds women who have 
made distinctive contributions to our country. 
For every woman from Harriet Tubman to 
Rosa Parks to Myrlie Evers-Williams who have 
become household names, there are legions 
of women from past to present who have 
made great contributions to their communities 
with little or no recognition. We are here to 
honor all of them today. 

When we examine this theme, it is only nat- 
ural that our thoughts would turn to our re- 
cently departed friend and colleague Barbara 
Jordan. Congresswoman Jordan was a for- 
midable force, not only in the African Amer- 
ican community, but throughout our country. A 
champion of liberal causes, she was not only 
a role model for African American women, but 
also an inspiration to people of all colors. 

Mr. Speaker, | am very fortunate to rep- 
resent California's 8th Congressional District 
and to work with many outstanding African- 
American leaders, both women and men, and 
community organizations based in the city of 
San Francisco. These are leaders like Enola 
Maxwell, who has been a driving force for the 
Potrero Hill Neighborhood House, guiding and 
mentoring several generations of neighbor- 
hood youth; or like Naomi Gray, who spent 
many years on the San Francisco Health 
Commission as an advocate for health care 
for low-income communities; or like Sharon 
Hewitt, who recently helped organize a city- 
wide summit to find ways to prevent youth vio- 
lence among communities of color in San 
Francisco. These women are working within 
the community to make it a better place. | ap- 
plaud their efforts, and the efforts of the many 
African-American women in my district who 
are working every day to improve life in the 
city of San Francisco and in our Nation. 

In just a few days, we will end Black History 
Month and enter a celebration of Women’s 
History Month. Let us continue to acknowl- 
edge the accomplishments of pioneering 
women of the past and promote and support 
the goals of African-American women present 
and future. Their struggles deserve credit and 
recognition every day of the year, not just dur- 
ing Black History Month. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, in keeping with this 
year’s Black History Month theme, “African 
American Women: Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow” | would like to pay tribute to an out- 
standing St. Louisan who exemplifies the high- 
est values and qualities of leadership in the 
African-American community, Mrs. Margaret 
Bush Wilson. 

Mrs. Wilson is a St. Louis native who grad- 
uated from Sumner High School and received 
a B.A. degree in economics, cum laude, from 
Talladega College. She went on to earn her 
LL.B from Lincoln University School of Law. 
Mrs. Wilson has been a highly respected jurist 
in St. Louis for many years and is admitted to 
practice before the U.S. Supreme Court. She 
has also taught at the CLEO Institute and St. 
Louis University School of Law. 

Margaret Bush Wilson has dedicated her life 
to the fight for civil rights and racial equality, 
carrying on a -family tradition of community 
service. Mrs. Wilson’s mother, Berenice 
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Casey, served on the executive committee of 
the St. Louis NAACP in the 1920's and 1930's 
and her father, James T. Bush, Sr., a pioneer 
real; estate broker in St. Louis was the moving 
force behind the Shelley versus Kraemer case 
which led to the landmark U.S. Supreme Court 
decision outlawing racial restrictive housing 
covenants. 

In addition to being a prominent St. Louis 
leader, Margaret Bush Wilson has served in 
many national positions. She was national 
chairperson of the NAACP Board of Directors 
from 1975-84. She has also served in the fol- 
lowing Federal, State, and local posts: U.S. 
Attorney, Legal Division, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, assistant attorney-general of Mis- 
souri, Legal Services specialist, State Tech- 
nical Assistance Office, War on Poverty; ad- 
ministrator, community services and continuing 
education programs, title |, Higher Education 
Act of 1965 in Missouri, and acting director, 
St. Louis Lawyers for Housing. 

Mrs. Wilson actively serves in numerous or- 
ganizations committed to education and social 
justice. She is a member of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority and is the recipient of many 
civic and professional awards including honor- 
ary degrees from St. Paul's College, Smith 
College, Washington University, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Talladega College, Boston University, 
and the University, of Missouri-St. Louis. 

Margaret Bush Wilson is a cherished mem- 
ber of the St. Louis community and a distin- 
guished black woman. She has demonstrated 
a deep understanding of the history of the 
black community and displayed the highest 
level of compassion for equal justice. She has 
truly dedicated her life to improving the future 
of the black community. 

Mr. Speaker. | am honored to salute Mrs. 
Margaret Bush Wilson, a force for good in our 
society who has helped changed the course of 
African-American history. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, | am as proud 
as a father today, to have this opportunity to 
pay tribute to Vicky L. Bandy, of Beckley, WV, 
during Black History Month. For more than a 
decade, Ms. Bandy served as my executive 
assistant here in Washington, and Ms. Bandy 
was ever as loyal and dedicated as she was 
a professional, at all times and in all situa- 
tions. | knew that | could depend upon her in 
all things. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 24, 1996, Ms. 
Bandy gave a speech at the Beckley Federal 
Correctional Institution's Black Affairs Banquet, 
as part of its celebration of Black History 
Month. 

| am privileged to place in the RECORD at 
this point, Ms. Bandy's stirring words as she 
encouraged and surely inspired her sisters as 
she spoke eloquently about their theme: Afri- 
can-American Women: Past, Present and Fu- 
ture. Mr. Speaker, | commend Ms. Bandy's re- 
marks to my colleagues for their reading and 
their remembrance. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN WOMEN: PAST, PRESENT 

AND FUTURE 
(By Vicky L. Bandy) 

"Stony the road we trod, bitter the chasten- 
ing rod, felt in the days when hope un- 
born had died.“ 

Today, we gather 370 years after the first 
African American landed at Jamestown, Vir- 
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ginia, 133 years after the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and 31 years 
after the Enactment of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, which gave African Americans 
power at the Ballot Box. 

Last October, the African American Com- 
munity pledged itself to pursue a bold new 
course with the success of the Million Man 
March. 

The success of the effort is still being felt. 
But today, ladies, it is our turn. The Theme 
for the 1996 observance of Black History 
Month is: African American Women: Past, 
Present and Future. 

As I thought about what I would say, I 
thought about how far we as African Ameri- 
cans have come. I thought of the stories that 
were told to me by my Grandmother, Ella 
Bandy. I recall stories about how this Strong 
Black Woman worked hard in the fields of 
Alabama. She would leave her babies in a 
wagon under a shade tree, while she worked 
the long rows of the fields. At the end of 
each row, she would run back to check on 
her babies. Grandmama was a strong African 
American Woman. She never gave up, she 
was a woman of principle; and she never gave 
in. Grandmama's hands, hard and calloused 
from toiling in the hot Alabama Sun, so that 
her children and grandchildren could have a 
better way of life. 

Earlier this week, I witnessed the Swear- 
ing-In ceremony of Congressman Kweisi 
Mfume, as President and CEO of the NAACP, 
an event that was attended by a very small 
but elite group of people, among them being 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States. I reflected back to the point 
in time when I would ride in the car with my 
grandfather on election day—a day that I 
equated to Thomas ‘n Joyland carnival com- 
ing to town. 

Grand daddy’s car windows held many 
campaign signs belonging to various politi- 
cians, seeking a vote in the Black commu- 
nity. I suppose it never occurred to Grand 
daddy that his granddaughter would grow up 
to become a part of the Political Process. He 
did not know that he was molding me for a 
successful career with your Congressman 
Nick J. Rahall. Well, Grand daddy did not 
live to see the end results of the many rides 
we shared on Election Day, but I will always 
be grateful to him. For I did not meet the 
normal standards. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
you see, I never attended an Ivy League 
school. I was educated in a four room school- 
house. My parents were not politically con- 
nected, nor did they contribute to a cam- 
paign committee. The one thing that they 
did, was to teach me how to seize an oppor- 
tunity. 

That same lesson is equally important 
today. Too many of us today let opportunity 
pass us by, because we look for it in a pretty 
package, delivered to our doors by Federal 
Express or priority Mail. Often times, when 
we do seize the opportunity, we take all of 
the credit and forget that the way was paved 
by someone else, who labored and toiled in 
the fields from sun up to sun down. 

“Stony the road we trod, bitter the chas- 
tening rod". I've got mine and you get yours, 
never offering to lend à hand to help an- 
other. Well, I heard the songwriter say The 
only time you should look down on a man, is 
when you are picking him up". Imagine Har- 
riet Tubman, Conductor of the Underground 
Railroad, not reaching back, after seizing 
the opportunity to become a freed slave. 
Where would we be had it not been for So- 
journer Truth, who traveled the country to 
proclaim to others the truth about slavery. 
Would we be able to sit in any seat on a bus 
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today, had it not been for Rosa Parks, who 
refused to give up her seat in the front of the 
bus, when Coloreds were not allowed to ride 
in the front. 

African American women; past, present, 
and future. What about Dr. Mae Jamison, 
first African American female Astronaut? 
What about Elizabeth Drewey, first African 
American Woman elected to the West Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates? What about Carol 
Moseley Braun, the first female African 
American U.S. Senator, and my boss, Hazel 
R. O'Leary, the first African American and 
female African American to become Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Department of Energy, one 
who has opened many doors to expose Minor- 
ity Students to the world of Science. What 
about your mother and my mother, strong 
and courageous African American Women, 
who made tremendous sacrifices and stood 
firm, despite the obstacles they faced—de- 
spite society’s denial; despite low paying 
jobs; despite prejudice and racism—women 
who because of their determination, paved 
the way for you and me. 

We have come over a way that with tears 
has been watered, we have come treading our 
path thru the blood of the slaughtered.” But, 
I would ask you today, what profit a person 
to gain, if he or she does not reach back to 
help another? Now that we have arrived, 
what are we doing to ensure that we will 
have famous African American Women in 
the future? 

There are young women in our own neigh- 
borhoods who need to know that there is a 
way off of Welfare and on to Faring Well. 
Each of you today has a Special Gift to give 
back, so that others can realize their 
dreams, their hopes, their goals. I challenge 
you to stir up your gifts, to lift up somebody, 
to respect each other, to love yourself and to 
never stop striving to reach for your goals, 
never give up—don't give in. 

We are African American women, march- 
ing on till victory is won. Yet with a steady 
beat, have not our weary feet, come to the 
place for which our fathers signed? African 
American women; past, present, and future. 

Poet Maya Angelou sums it up by saying: 
“You may write me down in history, with 
your bitter twisted lies. You may trod me in 
the very dirt, but still, like dust, I'l rise”. 
We will rise. African American women, past, 
present, and future. 

Mr. TOWNS of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
would first like to thank my colleague from 
Ohio, Mr. Louis STOKES for calling this special 
order today in honor of African-American His- 
tory Month. 

Today, | would like to pay special tribute to 
our African-American women. These women 
are our mothers, sisters, and wives. Women 
who have watched their young children be 
sold on the auction block and women who 
even today watch their children be buried or 
sent away in shackles. 

Through all the trials, tribulations and pain 
that African-American women have gone 
through, they have always been the backbone 
of our community. in 1969, Shirley Chisholm 
of New York became the first black woman to 
serve in the U.S. House of Representatives. In 
the arts, Gwendolyn Brooks became the first 
black to win a Pulitzer. She received the 
award in 1950 for a collection of poems titled 
"Annie Allen." In 1955, Marian Anderson be- 
came the first black to sing a leading role with 
Metropolitan Opera in New York City. In the 
Civil rights movement, Rosa Parks, a seam- 
stress and civil rights activist in Montgomery, 
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AL, became a leading symbol of black's bold 
new action to attain their civil rights. In 1955, 
she was arrested for disobeying a city law that 
required blacks to give up their seats when 
white people wished to sit in their seats or in 
the same row. Montgomery's blacks protested 
her arrest by refusing to ride the buses. Their 
protest lasted 382 days, ending when the city 
abolished the bus law. 

During the Great Depression, most African- 
Americans felt that Republican President Her- 
bert Hoover, had done little to try to end the 
Depression. In the elections of 1932, some 
black voters deserted their traditional loyalty to 
the Republican Party. They no longer saw it 
as the party of Abraham Lincoln the emanci- 
pator, but of Herbert Hoover and the Depres- 
sion. In 1936 for the first time, most blacks 
supported Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Demo- 
cratic Party candidate for President. This 
change opened the door for women like, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, who became an advisor to 
Roosevelt on the problems of black America. 
Bethune, founder of Bethune Cookman-Col- 
lege, during the Roosevelt administration, di- 
rected the Black Affairs Division of a Federal 
agency called the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

Brooklyn is very blessed to have the guid- 
ance and leadership of many virtuous women. 
Virtuous women are leaders and organizers, 
creative and culturally aware of their commu- 
nities. Women such as, Rev. Evelyn Mann, 
Rev. Barbara Lucas, and Rev. Barbara Wil- 
liams-Norman and Rev. Jacqueline 
McCollaugh have all supported their families 
and communities through the work and word 
of God. 

All of these women and many more have 
contributed to the political, social and spiritual 
progress of this country. 

As we honor African-American women, we 
honor our heritage and our ancestors who 
have passed the torch of strength and deter- 
mination. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in saluting 
African-American women around the country 
for their outstanding achievements even under 
the most difficult circumstances. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days within which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the subject of my spe- 
cial order tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
Kim). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

——— 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEPHARDT) on Wednesday, 
February 28, 1996, before 5:40 p.m., on 
account of the funeral of a constituent 
in her district. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana (at the request 
of Mr. ARMEY) until 6 p.m. today, on 
account of family medical reasons. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. MEEK of Florida) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mrs. MALONEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HAYWORTH) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. KINGSTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HAYWORTH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fox of Pennsylvania, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. MEEK of Florida) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

BEILENSON. 

HAMILTON in four instances. 
FRANK of Massachusetts. 
HOYER in two instances. 
Towns in eight instances. 
BARCIA in two instances. 
MARTINEZ. 

BRYANT of Texas. 
TORRES. 

HILLIARD. 

PICKETT 

DELLUMS. 

HASTINGS of Florida. 
PALLONE. 

RAHALL. 

. SABO. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HAYWORTH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. SOLOMON in two instances. 
GILMAN in three instances. 
ROHRABACHER. 

GOODLING. 

FAWELL. 

GREENWOOD. 

SPENCE. 

Fox of Pennsylvania. 
FIELDS of Texas. 


——— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee 
on House Oversight, reported that the 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2196. An act to amend the Stevenson 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980 
with respect to inventions made under coop- 
erative research and development, and for 
other purposes. 


—— 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Imove that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 11 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p.m.) under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1996, at 9 a.m.). 


Oo o———— 80 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2137. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the Secretary's certification 
that the Republic of Belarus, the Republic of 
Kazakstan, the Russian Federation, and 
Ukraine are committed to the courses of ac- 
tion described in section 1203(d) of the Coop- 
erative Threat Reduction Act of 1993 (title 
XII of Public Law 103-160), section 1412(d) of 
the Former Soviet Union Demilitarization 
Act of 1992 (title XIV of Public Law 102-484), 
and section 502 of the FREEDOM Support 
Act (Public Law 102-511); to the Committee 
on International Relations. 

2138. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting a re- 
port entitled "Statistical Programs of the 
United States Government: Fiscal Year 
1996," pursuant to 44 U.S.C. 3504(e)(2); to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2139. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers' Financial Integrity Act 
for 1995, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2140. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the Secretary's man- 
agement report on management decisions 
and final actions on Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral audit recommendations, for the period 
ending September 30, 1995, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 101-576, section 306(a) (104 Stat. 2854); 
to the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight. 

2141. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Department's re- 
ports entitled Fisheries of the United 
States" and Our Living Oceans," pursuant 
to 16 U.S.C. 742d; to the Committee on Re- 
Sources. 

2142. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary, Department of the Treasury, 
transmitting the Department's December 
1995 issue of the '"Treasury Bulletin," pursu- 
ant to 26 U.S.C. 9602; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Pursuant to clause 5 of rule X the fol- 
lowing action was taken by the Speak- 
er: 

H.R. 497. The Committee on Resources dis- 
charged from further consideration. Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. FIELDS of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. PORTER, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. BARTON of 
Texas, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. GILLMOR, 
and Mr. FRISA): 
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H.R. 2979. A bill to ensure the financial 
self-sufficiency of public broadcasting, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROYCE: 

H.R. 2980. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to stalking; to the 
— on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BAKER of Louisiana 

AHR. 2981 A bill to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 to provide invest- 
ment opportunities for small bank holding 
companies; to the Committee on Banking 
and Financial Services. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 2982. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey the Carbon Hill Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery to the State of Ala- 
bama; to the Committee on Resources. 

By Mr. FOX: 

H.R. 2983. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to restore the 10-percent 
investment credit; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOX (for himself, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. DORNAN, and Mr. ZIMMER): 

H.R. 2984. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to extend the research 
credit, to allow an alternative incremental 
research credit, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOX (for himself, Mrs. JOHNSON 
of Connecticut, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. 
DORNAN, Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas, 
Me . — Mr. POMEROY, and 

Mrs. KELL 

H.R. 2985. A bill t 5 amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow employers a credit 
for à portion of the expenses of providing de- 
pendent care services to employees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and in addition to the Committee 
on Appropriations, for a period to be subse- 
quently determined by the Speaker, in each 
case for consideration of such provisions as 
fall within the jurisdiction of the committee 
concerned. 

By Mr. LEACH (for himself, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. BACHUS, Mrs. 
MALONEY, Mr. ROYCE, Mrs. KELLY, 
Mr. HEINEMAN, and Mr. WATTS of 
Oklahoma): 

H.R. 2986. A bill to establish a criminal 
penalty for the production, sale, transpor- 
tation, or possession of fictitious financial 
instruments purporting to be instruments 
issued by a public or private entity, to re- 
quire forfeiture of counterfeit access devices, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and in addition to the Com- 
mittee on Transportation and Infrastruc- 
ture, for a period to be subsequently deter- 
mined by the Speaker, in each case for con- 
sideration of such provisions as fall within 
the jurisdiction of the committee concerned. 

By Mr. MANTON: 

H.R. 2987. A bill to declare a portion of 
Queens County, NY, to be nonnavigable wa- 
ters of the United States; to the Committee 
on Transportation and Infrastructure. 

By Mr. MCKEON: 

H.R. 2988. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to provide that traffic signal synchroni- 
zation projects are exempt from certain re- 
quirements of Environmental Protection 
Agency rules; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

bine 2 SCHIFF (for himself, Mr. RICH- 

N, and Mr. SKEEN): 

H.R. 2989. ^ bill to redesignate the Jemez 
Canyon Dam as the “Tamaya Dam"; to the 
Committee on Transportation and Infra- 
structure. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

H.R. 2990. A bill to require congressional 
approval of proposed rules considered by the 
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Congress to be significant rules; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and in addition to 
the Committee on Rules, for a period to be 
subsequently determined by the Speaker, in 
each case for consideration of such provi- 
sions as fall within the jurisdiction of the 
committee concerned. 
By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.J. Res. 161. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to secure the people's right to 
acknowledge God according to the dictates 
of conscience; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FAZIO of California: 

H. Res. 367. Resolution designating minor- 
ity membership on certain standing commit- 
tees of the House; considered and agreed to. 


—— 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


203. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of New Mex- 
ico, relative to land grant permanent funds; 
to the Committee on Resources. 


a 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 240: Mr. FRISA, Mr. FILNER, and Ms. 
LOFGREN. 

H.R. 248: Mr. MORAN. 

H.R. 310: Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 311: Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 312: Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 313: Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 528: Mr. HOYER. 

H.R. 820: Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, 
Mr. Cox, Mr. REGULA, and Mr. FILNER. 

H.R. 833: Mrs. KELLY, Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. SABO, Mr. OLVER, Mr. 
BALDACCI, and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 862: Mr. BARCIA of Michigan. 

H.R. 878: Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. 
KLINK, and Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 892: Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. KING, and 
Mr. DELAY. 

H.R. 938: Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 941: Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. 

H.R. 972: Mr. MINGE. 

H.R. 1023: Mr. MCNULTY and Mr. THOMPSON. 

H.R. 1110: Mr. CAMP. 

H.R. 1305: Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 1404: Mr. CANADY, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. 
THOMPSON, and Ms. LOFGREN. 

H.R. 1406: Mr. EHLERS, Mr. BALLENGER, Ms. 
RIVERS, Mr. STUPAK, Mr. FARR, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, and Mr. WARD. 

H.R. 1424: Mr. STOCKMAN. 

H.R. 1462: Mr. DURBIN and Mr. QUILLEN. 

H.R. 1484: Mr. TEJEDA. 

H.R. 1496: Mr. MYERS of Indiana and Mr. 
MCDADE. 

H.R. 1514: Mr. THORNTON, Mr. CASTLE, Mr. 
STUDDS, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. STOCKMAN, Mr. 
HASTINGS of Washington, Mr. GUTKNECHT, 
Mr. GOODLING, Mr. GEKAS, Mrs. MORELLA, 
Mr. FRAZER, Mr. EDWARDS, Mr. BROWNBACK, 
Mr. LATHAM, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. TIAHRT. 

H.R. 1560: Mr. THOMPSON. 

H.R. 1583: Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
and Mr. WYNN. 

H.R. 1619: Mr. GILMAN and Mr. QUILLEN. 

H.R. 1625: Mr. BARTON of Texas and Mr. 
MCCOLLUM. 

H.R. 1711: Mrs. CUBIN, Mr. NEUMANN, Mr. 
KING, Mr. PETRI, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. TALENT, 
Mr. BAKER of California, and Mr. OXLEY. 

H.R. 1791: Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. 
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H.R. 1863: Mr. CAMPBELL and Mr. JACKSON. 

H.R. 1920: Mr. GILMAN and Mr. WALSH. 

H.R. 1946: Mr. REGULA, Mr. RIGGS, Mr. 
MCCOLLUM, Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky, Mr. 
NORWOOD, and Mr. NUSSLE. 

H.R. 1963: Mr. Fazio of California. 

H.R. 1965: Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. OBERSTAR, and 
Mr. LAFALCE. 

H.R. 1972: Mr. CALVERT, Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. KING, and Mr. LUTHER. 

H.R. 1998: Mr. LINDER and Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 2024: Ms. FURSE, Mr. DEAL of Georgia, 
and Mr. FOLEY. 

H.R. 2080: Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. FROST, Mr. MANTON, Mr. 
TOWNS, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. PASTOR, and Mr. 
HASTINGS of Florida. 

H.R. 2098: Mr. BONO and Mr. WELDON of 
Florida. 

H.R. 2137: Ms. PRYCE. 

H.R. 2138: Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
FROST, Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. GENE 
GREEN of Texas, Mr. BURR, Mr. WYNN, Mr. 
MCCOLLUM, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
LANTOS, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. THORNTON, Mr. 
CHRYSLER, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. FIELDS of 
Texas, Mr. BRYANT of Texas, Mr. NEY, Mr. 
COMBEST, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. PETE GEREN of 
Texas, and Mr. BISHOP. 

H.R. 2178: Mr. MARKEY, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, Mr. TRAFICANT, and Ms. NOR- 
TON. 

H.R. 2200: Mr. STEARNS, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. 
EHRLICH, Mr. WICKER, Mr. BARR, AND MR. 
DORNAN. 

H.R. 2202: Mr. CHAMBLISS, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. OBEY, and Mr. BROWDER. 

H.R. 2234: Mr. GORDON. 

H.R. 2240: Mr. BOUCHER and Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 2333: Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. LINDER, Mr. 
WARD, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. DEAL of 
Georgia, Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. NORWOOD, Mr. 
ENGLISH of Pennsylvania, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. 
KLECZKA, Mr. BARR, and Mr. CAMP. 

H.R. 2335: Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. CONDIT, 
Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. COBLE, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. 
BUNNING of Kentucky, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
PICKETT, Mr. LEWIS of Kentucky, Mr. 
WHITFIELD, and Mr. STEARNS. 

H.R. 2391: Mr. PETRI, Mr. MCINTOSH, 
Mr. GRAHAM. 

H.R. 2411: Mr. POMEROY. 

H.R. 2433: Mr. FARR and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 2435: Mr. FATTAH, Mr. BOUCHER, 
THORNBERRY, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. 

H.R. 2472: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. ROMERO- 
BARCELO, Mrs. MEEK of Florida, Mr. LUTHER, 
KENNEDY of Rhode Island, and Mr. GEJDEN- 
SON. 

H.R. 2475: Mr. POMEROY. 

H.R. 2483: Mr. MCCOLLUM. 

H.R. 2497: Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska, Mr. 
JACOBS, Mr. CHRISTENSEN, Mr. LINDER, Mr. 
HAYWORTH, Mr. LATHAM, Mr. ROHRABACHER, 
Mr. ROBERTS, and Mr. HERGER. 

H.R. 2508: Mr. RADANOVICH, Mr. BILBRAY, 
Mr. CHRISTENSEN, Mr. FARR, Mr. BARCIA of 
Michigan, Mr. DICKEY, Mr. HEINEMAN, and 
Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 2531: Mr. CASTLE and Mr. GOODLATTE. 

H.R. 2578: Mr. WAXMAN and Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H.R. 2579: Mr. DOYLE, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
WELDON of Pennsylvania, Mrs. COLLINS of U- 
linois, Mr. CLYBURN, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, Mr. LEACH, Mr. WARD, Mr. BACH- 
US, Mr. WYNN, Mr. COBURN, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
MCHALE, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. KINGSTON, Ms. 
KAPTUR, and Mr. HOYER. 

H.R. 2610: Mr. PORTMAN and Mr. BARTLETT 
of Maryland. 


and 


Mr. 
and 
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H.R. 2617: Mr. HOLDEN. 

H.R. 2650: Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 2651: Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. HAYES, Mr. FOLEY, Mr. KILDEE, 
Ms. NORTON, and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 2652: Mr. GUTIERREZ, Mr. KLECZKA, 
Mr. DURBIN, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. 
EVANS, Ms. NORTON, Mr. COSTELLO, and Mr. 
MINGE. 

H.R. 2655: Ms. MOLINARI and Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey. 

H.R. 2697: Mr. LONGLEY, Mr. BROWN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. YATES, Mr. DOYLE, and Mr. BER- 
MAN 


H.R. 2740: Mr. FIELDS of Texas and Mr. 
CRANE, 

H.R. 2777: Mr. STEARNS. 

H.R. 2778: Mr. CHRYSLER, Mr. BAKER of 
Louisiana, Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina, Mr. 
CARDIN, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. MANZULLO, Mr. 
MCHALE, Mr. LEACH, Mr. WICKER, Mr. 
CHAMBLISS, Mr. SCARBOROUGH, Mr. THOMAS, 
and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

H.R. 2807: Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. CONDIT, and 
Mr. STOCKMAN. 

H.R. 2827: Mr. LEACH, Mr. FRAZER, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. KILDEE, and Mr. Ney. 

H.R. 2828: Mr. QUINN and Mr. SHADEGG. 

H.R. 2853: Mr. EWING. 

H.R. 2856: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey and Mr. 
FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 2873: Mrs. MEEK of Florida, Mr. PE- 
TERSON of Florida, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. 
FRAZER, and Mr. MCDERMOTT. 
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H.R. 2874: Mr. GORDON, Mr. DOYLE, Mr. 
STUPAK, Ms. SLAUGHTER, and Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER. 

H.R. 2875: Mrs. KELLY, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. FOX, and Ms. NORTON. 

H.R. 2896: Mr. KIM. 

H.R. 2898: Mr. HASTINGS of Washington, Mr. 
BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. NEY, Mr. CHABOT, 
and Mr. HERGER. 

H.R. 2912: Mr. HASTINGS of Florida and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD. 

H.R. 2919: Mr. TRAFICANT and Mr. FRAZER. 

H.R. 2937: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
HORN, and Mr. ENGLISH of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2951: Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
Ms. LOFGREN, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. CHABOT, and 
Mr. DOYLE. 

H.R. 2959: Mr. LEVIN, Mr. BARRETT of Wis- 
consin, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. TORRES, Mr. RUSH, 
Mr. CLAY, Mr. BONIOR, and Mr. PALLONE. 

H.R. 2969: Mr. CHRISTENSEN. 

H.J. Res. 114: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 

H. Con. Res. 51: Mr. DOYLE. 

H. Con. Res. 134: Mr. CRAPO, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. LEWIS of Kentucky, 
and Mr. MYERS of Indiana. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

63. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Rensselaer County Legislature, NY, rel- 
ative to supporting legislation which would 
require an auction of the spectrum to cor- 
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porate television networks; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 2854 
OFFERED BY: MR. TRAFICANT 


AMENDMENT NO. 6. At the end of title V 
(page 139, after line 17), add the following: 
SEC. . SENSE OF CONGRESS REGARDING PUR- 

CHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS; REQUIRE- 
MENT REGARDING NOTICE. 

(a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any 
equipment or products that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided under this Act or amendments 
made by this Act, it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that persons receiving such assistance 
Should, in expending the assistance, purchase 
only American-made equipment and prod- 
ucts. 

(b) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance under this 
Act or amendments made by this Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall provide to 
each recipient of the assistance a notice de- 
scribing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress. 
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STAND BY THE AMERICAN FLAG 
HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, last year this 
Congress came so close to restoring the 
American flag to its rightful position of honor 
and glory. You might remember that an over- 
whelming majority of my colleagues in the 
House agreed with the overwhelming majority 
of the American people and voted in favor of 
my proposed constitutional amendment allow- 
ing States and the Federal Government to 
prohibit the despicable destruction of Old 
Glory. Unfortunately, just three Senators 
couldn't find it in their heart to stand up for the 
Stars and Stripes and provide the constitu- 
tional protection that is necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you, this fight isn't 
over yet and it won't be over until we win. Just 
to demonstrate the support behind that state- 
ment, allow me to submit the following piece 
from the American Legion's National Com- 
mander Daniel Ludwig for the RECORD as evi- 
dence of that organization's resolve to correct 
this gross injustice. It was the American Le- 
gion and the Citizens Flag Alliance who car- 
ried the flag and the flag amendment to within 
three votes of this ultimate protection. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, just like you might expect out of 
a crew of old warriors, they're not going to 
surrender. 

WE WILL CONTINUE TO STAND BY OUR FLAG 

(By Daniel A. Ludwig) 

By the time you read this, the 
postmortems on the Senate vote on the flag 
amendment will largely have subsided. The 
media may finally have stopped smirking 
their smirks of (supposed) intellectual supe- 
riority. The constitutional scholars who 
were thrust into an unaccustomed limelight 
will have gone back to their universities to 
continue the debate in quieter fashion. The 
public-interest groups who took sides 
against us—and, we always believed, against 
the public interest—will have turned their 
attention to other cherished aspects of tradi- 
tional American life that need to be mod- 
ernized," which is to say, cheapened or 
twisted or gutted altogether. 

Observers have suggested that we, too, 
should give up the fight. Enough is enough, 
they say. Lou gave it your best, now it's 
time to pack it in." Those people don't un- 
derstand what the past six years, since the 
1989 Supreme Court decision, have really 
been about. 

From the beginning of our efforts, debate 
centered on the issue of free speech and 
whether the proposed amendment infringes 
on it. But whether flag desecration is free 
speech, or an abuse of free speech, as Orrin 
Hatch suggests (and we agree), there is a 
larger point here that explains why we 
can't—shouldn't—just fold up our tents and 
go quietly. 

Our adversaries have long argued that op- 
position to the amendment is not the same 


as opposition to the flag itself, that it's pos- 
sible to love the flag and yet vote against 
protecting it. Perhaps in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds we could accept such muddled 
thinking. 

Sadly, we do not live in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. 

In the best of all possible worlds it would 
not be necessary to install metal detectors 
in public schools, or have drunk-driving 
checkpoints on our highways, or give manda- 
tory drug tests to prospective airline em- 
ployees. Indeed, in the best of all possible 
worlds, the Pope would not have to make his 
rounds in a bulletproof vehicle. In all of 
these cases, we have willingly made certain 
Sacrifices in freedom because we recognize 
that there are larger interests at stake. In 
the case of the metal detectors, for example, 
the safety of our children, and our teachers, 
and the establishment of a stable climate for 
instruction to take place, is paramount. 

If the flag amendment is about anything, 
it's about holding the line on respect, on the 
values that you and I risked our lives to pre- 
serve. We live in a society that respects lit- 
tle and honors still less. Most, if not all, of 
today's ills can be traced to a breakdown in 
respect—for laws, for traditions, for people, 
for the things held sacred by the great bulk 
of us. 

Just as the godless are succeeding at re- 
moving God from everyday life, growing 
numbers of people have come to feel they're 
not answerable to anything larger than 
themselves. The message seems to be that 
nothing takes priority over the needs and de- 
sires and rights“ of the individual. Nothing 
is forbidden. Everything is permissible, from 
the shockingly vulgar music that urges kids 
to go out and shoot cops, to "art" that de- 
picts Christ plunging into a vat of urine—to 
the desecration of a cherished symbol like 
the U.S. Flag. 

Are these really the freedoms our fore- 
fathers envisioned when they drafted the Bill 
of Rights? Thomas Jefferson himself did not 
regard liberty as a no-strings proposition. 
His concept of democracy presupposed a na- 
tion of honorable citizens. Remove the hon- 
orable motives from a free society and what 
you have left is not democracy, but anarchy. 
What you have left, eventually, is Lord of 
the Flies." 

Amid all this, the flag stands for some- 
thing. If respect for the flag were institu- 
tionalized, and children were brought up to 
understand the unique collection of prin- 
ciples it represents, there would be inevi- 
table benefits to society, benefits that would 
help turn the tide of today's chaos and dis- 
respect. For no one who takes such prin- 
ciples to heart—no one who sees the flag as 
an untouchable symbol of democracy, of de- 
cency—could possibly do the things that 
some people do, these days, in the name of 
freedom. 

The flag stands for something miraculous 
that took life upon these shores more than 
two centuries ago and, if we only let it, will 
live on for centuries more. It stands for a 
glorious idea that has survived every chal- 
lenge, that has persevered in the face of ex- 
ternal forces who promised to "bury" us and 
internal forces which promised to tear us 
apart. Let us never forget this. 


And let us not forget that 63 out of 99 sen- 
ators voted with us, or that we won over 375 
legislators in total. Our efforts were no more 
wasted than were the efforts to take remote 
outposts in the Pacific a half-century ago. 
Those efforts, too, failed at first, but eventu- 
ally we prevailed. 

We undertook a noble fight in trying to 
save our flag, and the fact that we have suf- 
fered a temporary setback does not diminish 
the nobility of what we fought for. This is 
not over by a long shot. They will hear from 
us again. 


TRIBUTE TO ELIZABETH 
DOUPHNER 


HON. ANTHONY BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to one of Topanga, California’s 
most dedicated and admired citizens, Eliza- 
beth Douphner, who passed away recently. 

Douphner served as executive officer- 
clerk of the Board of Resource Conservation 
District of the Santa Monica Mountains, for- 
merly of Topanga-Las Virgenes Resource 
Conservation District, which carries out envi- 
ronmental education and restoration projects. 
During the 34 years Betty was employed by 
the district, she watched it grow from an oper- 
ation with one employee, herself, to the 50- 
employee agency it is today. 

In her position with the district, Betty worked 
tirelessly for our community. She helped se- 
cure conservation services for landowners in 
the area, wrote the district's quarterly news- 
letter, coordinated the annual plant sale, hired 
personnel, maintained all the district’s records, 
and helped establish and maintain the dis- 
trict's Vance Hoyt Memorial Library. She be- 
came an expert on the law governing the op- 
eration of resource conservation districts in 
order to properly advise the district board. 

Betty was also responsible for writing and 
obtaining the first grants that expanded the 
district's education program. The large number 
of awards to the district for conservation and 
education are a testimony to the effectiveness 
of her work, for which she was twice honored 
with a distinguished service award by the Em- 
ployee Association of the California Associa- 
tion of Resource Conservation Districts. 

Betty contributed much to the community in 
other ways as well. For her volunteer work 
with schools, the Women's Club, and the 
Strawberry Festival, the Topanga Chamber of 
Commerce recognized her as the 1979 "Citi- 
zen of the Year." She was also a volunteer 
with Share International, where she helped 
publish its monthly magazine. 

Betty Douphner's warmth, enthusiasm, and 
dedication are greatly missed by all of her col- 
leagues at the district, and by everyone else 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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who knew her. The entire Topanga community 
joins me in expressing our deep sorrow to her 
family and friends, and our heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for her many years of outstanding public 
service. 


IN RECOGNITION OF LAWRENCE G. 
REUTER, METRO GENERAL MAN- 
AGER 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise to take this 
opportunity to recognize the many accomplish- 
ments of the general manager of the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit System 
[WMATA], Mr. Lawrence G. Reuter. It is in- 
deed the Washington area's loss that Mr. Reu- 
ter has chosen to accept the position of presi- 
dent of New York City's transit system. 

Mr. Reuter, as general manager of WMATA 
for the past 2 years, has consistently proven 
that he knows how to run a railroad. His ad- 
ministrative skills have been evident as he has 
kept the fast-track program, designed to com- 
plete the planned 103-mile metrorail system in 
an accelerated time period, on schedule and 
within budget. Under his stewardship, WMATA 
now has the remaining four rail segments 
under construction. Completion will finally pro- 
vide a complete network linking all of the sub- 
urban communities to all of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Perhaps the most difficult issues Mr. Reuter 
has addressed during his tenure at Metro are 
the fiscal challenges faced by all jurisdictions 
throughout this region. He has had to be re- 
sourceful in order to preserve quality Metro 
service at a time when State and local re- 
sponse to these budgets are lean, and Fed- 
eral transit assistance has been diminishing. 

Mr. Reuter has provided the kind of leader- 
ship necessary to run a public service organi- 
zation in these tight fiscal times. He has con- 
sistently encouraged private sector partner- 
ships in order to fully capitalize on the public 
investment in Metro. He was instrumental in 
the negotiation of an agreement with the 
RF&P Corp. to construct, entirely with private 
funds, a Metrorail station at Potomac Yard in 
Alexandria, VA. This is the first agreement of 
this type ever executed in the United States. 
His commitment to public-private partnerships 
has enabled Metro to streamline its joint de- 
velopment program making it easier for the 
private sector to invest in properties near Met- 
rorail stations. His efforts to bring private sec- 
tor investment to locations in proximity to 
Metro reflects his firm view that this region 
must fully utilize our investment in Metrorail. 
Mr. Reuter recognizes that the Metro system 
provides economic opportunity to all of the 
communities along its lines as well as environ- 
mental benefits to the entire region. 

Larry Reuter has demonstrated his extraor- 
dinary ability to lead during one of the most 
challenging times for the transit authority. This 
region owes Mr. Reuter our gratitude for pre- 
serving our investment in the Metro system 
and for continuing to provide quality public 
transit service to the entire National Capital re- 
gion. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO JONATHAN NEWTON 


HON. MICHAEL N. CASTLE 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Speaker, the volunteer fire 
service community and the entire State of 
Delaware suffered a tragic loss recently with 
the death of Jonathan Newton. Mr. Newton, at 
the young age of 31, was the consummate 
volunteer firefighter. At the time of the acci- 
dent, he was en route to a fire safety program 
at a local middle school. It was not uncommon 
for Mr. Newton to volunteer his time and en- 
ergy to programs that heightened public 
awareness about fire safety. In fact, his com- 
munity education work earned him recognition 
as Firefighter of the Year for the Hockessin 
Fire Company. 

When a firefighter in Delaware suffers a 
tragedy, it is felt by the entire fire service com- 
munity. They are like a family, a unique group 
of individuals who take great pride in their her- 
itage of volunteer service. Friends and family 
members alike spoke of Mr. Newton's altru- 
ism, and fondness toward children, as he de- 
voted so much of his time to educating them 
about fire safety. 

What is most tragic about Mr. Newton's 
death is that he leaves behind a family. He 
has a wife who is 7 months pregnant and two 
children—all of whom will always have a spe- 
cial place in the Delaware volunteer fire serv- 
ice family. 

Mr. Newton's legacy of commitment and 
dedication as a volunteer firefighter will find a 
permanent place in the Delaware volunteer 
fire service mantra, reminding future volunteer 
firefighters of the importance of their mission. 
On behalf of the citizens of Delaware, ! offer 
my condolences to Sharon Newton and the 
entire family on the untimely and tragic death 
of a true American hero, Mr. Jonathan New- 
ton. 


HONORING MICHAEL EAKIN 
HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay special tribute to J. Michael Eakin who 
was recently elected as Pennsylvania Superior 
Court Judge and is ending his tenure as Cum- 
berland Country District Attorney. For over 20 
years he has served the citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia's 19th Congressional District by dedicating 
his career to protecting those who live in Cum- 
berland County and ensuring the laws of the 
Commonwealth are upheld. 

Mr. Eakin's accomplishments in both en- 
forcement and prevention are numerous. He is 
responsible for establishing the first multi- 
county drug task force in Pennsylvania's his- 
tory. He has also dedicated much of his time 
to working with at-risk youth through programs 
such as drug abuse resistance education. In 
addition, Mr. Eakin has led efforts to reduce 
Cumberland County's alcohol-related fatalities 
by developing innovative programs which work 
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to expeditiously apprehend and process drunk 
drivers. Several community service groups in- 
cluding Mother's Against Drunk Drivers and 
the Cumberland-Perry Drug and Alcohol 
Council have recognized Mr. Eakin for these 
achievements. 

Mr. Eakin has contributed a great deal to 
the professional development of attorneys and 
law enforcement personnel. Currently recog- 
nized by the Pennsylvania District Attorney's 
Association and Pennsylvania Bar Association 
as an authority on law enforcement, he has 
developed and led training sessions for new 
district attorneys throughout the State. 

Mr. Speaker, by working hand in hand with 
the community, Michael Eakin has exemplified 
the true definition of public service. On behalf 
of the people of Pennsylvania's 19th Congres- 
sional District, | thank him for his years of 
dedication and wish him continued success as 
superior court judge. 


SRI LANKA'S NATIONAL DAY 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1996, marked the 48th anniversary of 
the independence of Sri Lanka. | know my col- 
leagues will want to join me in saluting our 
good friends in Sri Lanka on this momentous 
occasion. 

Sri Lanka and the United States have much 
in common. Both are committed to political 
pluralism, and both believe in the efficacy of 
free markets and private enterprise. In addi- 
tion, Sri Lanka has been a good friend to the 
United States for many years. We work to- 
gether on regional issues and in the United 
Nations. We collaborate on a range of critical 
transnational issues such as population, food 
security, and the environment. The United 
States is Sri Lanka's largest trading partner. 
Sri Lanka has long hosted an important Voice 
of America facility on its territory. 

Sadly, what should have been a day of 
celebration for our friends in Sri Lanka was in- 
stead a time of mourning. Several days before 
National Day, Colombo, the Sri Lankan cap- 
ital, was rocked by a terrorist explosion that 
claimed nearly 100 lives; 1,400 other men, 
women, and children were injured in the blast. 

Sri Lankan officials have blamed the Libera- 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam [LTTE] for this des- 
picable act of terrorism, which, if true, would 
make the Colombo attack merely the latest in 
a long line of cowardly terrorist acts the LTTE 
has taken. The world community should be 
forthright in its denunciations of this group. let 
there be no doubt on this score: Genuine free- 
dom fighters do not wantonly take the lives of 
the very people they claim to be liberating. 

Mr. Speaker, | wish to conclude by reiterat- 
ing my congratulations to the brave people of 
Sri Lanka on the occasion of their National 
Day, as well as my deepest condolences for 
this horrid act of terrorism that struck down so 
many innocent people. 
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CONGRESS MISSES THE MAGIC 
SHOW 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
in passing a Defense authorization bill which 
includes a cruel and wholly unjustified provi- 
sion requiring the discharge of all service 
members who are HIV-positive, Congress 
served itself and the Nation very badly. Our 
former colleague, who is now the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Ms. BOXER] recently illus- 
trated how unwise and unfair this new policy 
is with an article in the Los Angeles Times for 
February 6. Because we still have a chance to 
redeem ourselves by repealing this provision 
before it goes into effect, it is very important 
that all Members reflect on the truth of what 
our former colleague has written and so | ask 
that the article entitled "Congress Misses the 
Magic Show" by BARBARA BOXER, in the Feb- 
ruary 6, Los Angeles Times be reprinted here. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 6, 1996] 

CONGRESS MISSES THE *MAGIC' SHOW 
(By Barbara Boxer) 


Americans cheered last week as Earvin 
Magic“ Johnson triumphantly returned to 
the Los Angeles Lakers. In just 27 minutes, 
he scored 19 points and dispelled any remain- 
ing doubt about his ability to compete at the 
highest level. 

To their credit, Magic's fans, coaches, 
teammates and even his NBA opponents wel- 
comed him back with open arms. Imagine 
how absurd it would be if Congress, just as 
Magic demonstrated his Hall of Fame talent, 
passed a law requiring the NBA to fire all 
basketball players who have the HIV virus. 

This past week, Congress did something 
just that absurd. 

A little-noticed provision of the annual 
military spending bill requires the Pentagon 
to fire all soldiers, sailors and Marines who 
test positive for the HIV virus, even if they 
perform their duties as skillfully as Magic 
Johnson makes a no-look pass. The military 
strongly objected to this provision, but Con- 
gress did not care. The president has called 
the new policy unfair, but because it is part 
of a larger bill that includes urgently needed 
funding for our troops in Bosnia, he will sign 
it into law. 

Under current policy, military personnel 
with the HIV virus are permitted to remain 
in the services as long as they are able to 
perform their duties. If their health deterio- 
rates, the military initiates separation pro- 
cedures and provides disability benefits and 
continued health insurance coverage for 
them and their dependents. So they can re- 
main near health care providers, military 
personnel with HIV are placed on world- 
wide nondeployable status," which means 
that they cannot be sent on overseas mis- 
sions. Soldiers with other serious chronic ill- 
nesses, such as severe asthma, cancer and di- 
abetes are also nondeployable. In fact, only 
about 20% of the more than 5,000 
i mu ue personnel are infected with 


The congressional authors of the new pol- 
icy, led by Rep. Robert K. Dornan of Orange 
County, argue that nondeployable personnel 
degrade military readiness because they can- 
not be sent overseas. However, their true 
motive appears to be less lofty than protect- 
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ing the readiness of our forces. The new pol- 
icy irrationally singles out military person- 
nel with HIV. If backers truly believe that 
nondeployable personnel harmed readiness, 
why wouldn't they seek to oust soldiers with 
diabetes and asthma? The only conceivable 
answer is that readiness is not their real mo- 
tivation. Their motivation is discrimination, 
pure and simple. 

Can anyone seriously contend that 1,059 
HIV-positive soldiers—less than 0.1% of the 
total force—can meaningfully affect readi- 
ness? The Pentagon doesn't think so. Its top 
personnel policy expert, Assistant Defense 
Secretary Fred Pang, recently wrote that 
*as long as these members can perform their 
required duties, we see no prudent reason to 
separate and replace them. . . . The proposed 
provision would not improve military readi- 
ness or the personnel policies of the depart- 
ment." 

If Magic Johnson can run and leap with the 
best of them, why can't a military clerk file 
with the best of them, or a military driver 
drive with the best of them? 

Perhaps the worst aspect of the new policy 
is its total rejection of the compassion and 
camaraderie for which the armed forces are 
rightfully praised. The United States of 
America does not kick its soldiers when they 
are down. We have a proud tradition of 
standing by those courageous enough to 
dedicate their career? to the defense of our 
nation. That tradition will end the day this 
new policy is enacted. 

Military personnel discharged under the 
new policy will lose their jobs even if they 
exhibit no signs of illness. They will lose 
their right to disability benefits and their 
spouses and children will lose their health 
care coverage. This policy is worse than 
wrong, it is un-American. 

The same day that President Clinton signs 
the bill that includes this new policy, a bi- 
partisan group of senators will introduce leg- 
islation to repeal it. The president and our 
senior military leaders support repeal. De- 
spite their strong support, the odds are un- 
clear. But I am certain about one thing: 
Those who vote no“ should take a good 
look in the mirror. 


— —— 


IN MEMORY OF THE HONORABLE 
WILLARD CURTIN 


HON. JAMES C. GREENWOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
David Thoreau wrote in 1849: 

Even the death of friends will inspire us as 
much as their lives. . Their memories will 
be encrusted over with sublime and pleasing 
thoughts, as monuments of other men are 
overgrown with moss, for our friends have no 
place in the graveyard. 

| am here today to honor the memory of 
Willard Curtin, who served in this esteemed 
body as the Representative from my district 
from 1957 until his retirement in 1967. 

Mr. Curtin's life was dedicated to public 
service and his memory should inspire us all. 

Before running for Congress, Mr. Curtin 
served as Bucks County's district attorney 
from 1949 to 1953. Prior to that, he was 
Bucks County's first assistant district attorney. 

He ran for Congress in 1956 to succeed re- 
tiring Representative Karl C. King. His cam- 
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paign theme was based on his belief that 
President Eisenhower's policies were sound 
and should be continued. He served Bucks 
and Lehigh Counties during the Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson administrations. 


Mr. Curtin retired to Florida where he contin- 
ued to lead an active life. His grandson will al- 
ways remember him as the energetic, active, 
sharp minded man that he was, even to the 
end of his life. He also will share with his 
grandchildren this story: One of Mr. Curtin's 
most prized possessions was his grandfather 
clock. When he would go away, Mr. Curtin 
would stop the clock's pendulum so it would 
not disturb the other residents in his building. 
Even though he had not traveled in a long 
time, the clock was stopped 6 minutes after 1 
o'clock. The coroner later estimated the time 
of his death to be at 1:10 a.m. 


| ask you all to join me in remembering the 
hard work and dedication that Mr. Curtin gave 
to this country so generously. 


TRIBUTE TO HARVEY D. KERN 


HON. ANTHONY BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, | am hon- 
ored to pay tribute today to Harvey D. Kern, 
who is retiring as director of public affairs for 
the Los Angeles County-University of South- 
ern California [LAC-UCS] Medical Center. 

In addition to serving as director of public 
affairs for over 9 years, Mr. Kern oversees vol- 
unteer and chaplain services and serves as a 
government relations representative for the 
medical center, which is the largest acute care 
hospital in the United States and provides a 
variety of patient care services, teaching and 
research opportunities, and includes the larg- 
est HIV/AIDS outpatient center in the country. 


Mr. Kern is a native of Los Angeles and re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree in pub- 
lic health from UCLA and his master of health 
Science degree from Cal State University, 
Northridge [CSUN]. His long and distinguished 
career in the health care field includes 32 
years with the Los Angeles County Depart- 
ment of Health Sciences, as a faculty member 
of CSUN for 23 years, and as an assistant 
professor at USC. He is a fellow in the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, past president 
of the Los Angeles County Health Services 
Management Forum, and serves on the joint 
public affairs committee of the California 
Healthcare Association. 

Mr. Speaker, we ask our colleagues to join 
us today in saluting Harvey D. Kern for his 
many years of dedicated service in the health 
care field. We send our warmest congratula- 
tions on his many contributions and accom- 
plishments, and our very best wishes for the 
future. 
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HARD BARGAIN FARM—ALICE 
FERGUSON FOUNDATION 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to recognize the 
Alice Ferguson Foundation and the Hard Bar- 
gain Farm Environmental Center located in 
Accokeek, MD. On January 23, Hard Bargain 
Farm was named the winner of Renew Ameri- 
ca's National Environmental Award. This 
award is part of the 6th annual Renew Amer- 
ica National Awards for Environmental Sus- 
tainability. The awards are given each year to 
programs throughout the Nation that dem- 
onstrate leadership and excellence in environ- 
mental sustainability. 

| have long been a supporter of the edu- 
cational programs offered by Hard Bargain 
Farm and commend them on this selection 
from a pool of over 1600 applicants in 24 cat- 
egories. | have been honored to work hand in 
hand with them throughout the Fifth Congres- 
sional District to protect the Potomac River 
through education efforts, environmental stew- 
ardship, and conservation action projects. 

Mr. Speaker, this recognition of Hard Bar- 
gain's achievement and dedication to the envi- 
ronment marks two important firsts. Not only is 
this the first time that Renew America has 
honored a Maryland organization in the institu- 
tional education category, but it is also the first 
time that a National Park Program has re- 
ceived such recognition. 

For the past 25 years, Mr. Speaker, Hard 
Bargain Farm has worked in a unique and 
highly effective partnership with the National 
Park Service to develop quality environmental 
education programs. | commend the leader- 
ship and experience of the Alice Ferguson 
Foundation and am very proud to rise today 
with my colleagues in recognition of this very 
special award. 


THE PUBLIC’S TRUST 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HAMILTON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, ! 
would like to insert my Washington Report for 
Wednesday, February 21, 1996, into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

IMPROVING PUBLIC TRUST IN GO 


It is no longer news that Americans have 
lost confidence in the federal government. 
Anger at the government and disgust with 
elected officials have increased, causing vot- 
ers to jump in different directions. Ameri- 
cans believe government fails to deal ade- 
quately with crime, economic insecurity, 
and other of the country's biggest problems. 
They have concluded that government either 
makes things worse or in incapable of mak- 
ing them better. 

It has always been true that people in this 
country have been skeptical of power and 
have cherished the right to beat up on their 
leaders, and in many respects that attitude 
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is healthy. The Constitution of the United 
States is based on assumptions of wariness of 
government and each other. That's what 
checks and balances are all about. 

But most elected officials, including me, 
believe today that public cynicism is severe, 
intense and stronger than it once was. Re- 
storing confidence in government actions is 
2 daunting task. 

CAUSES 


Most agree that the distrust of government 
and elected officials reflects a broader loss of 
reliance on each other, a civic breakdown in 
which divorce, crime, and economic anxiety 
all play important roles. Many Americans 
are frustrated by an increasingly impersonal 
economy. Their anxieties are fostered by a 
changing economy and the highly partisan 
nature of current politics. People wonder 
whether there’s anything they can depend 
on. More fundamentally, the experts think 
that the mistrust of government is part of a 
larger problem. Americans just don't trust 
one another as much as they used to. 

The media bear some responsibility for the 
mistrust of government as well. They tend to 
emphasize and encourage conflict and to 
downplay consensus. They encourage people 
to think things are worse than they are. You 
cannot be very upbeat after watching the 
evening news. It certainly exaggerates the 
violent and the sensational, and reduces 
complexity to a 15 second sound bite. The 
impact of television often is to isolate peo- 
ple; prevent sustained engagement with 
other people; and, because of its emphasis on 
violence and the dark side of human nature, 
increase pessimism about our fellow human 
beings. 

Elected officials, of course, share much of 
the blame. It has become easier to lead peo- 
ple by dividing them than by finding areas of 
agreement. Running against the government 
in order to serve in it has been the standard 
practice in American politics for a long 
time. Elected officials take great delight in 
attacking the very institutions they serve in 
and are responsible for. They also create 
high expectations by promising quick-fix so- 
lutions but rarely delivering on them. 

SOLUTIONS 


So how do we deal with these problems of 
distrust? It’s very clear that political rhet- 
oric will not help much. The credibility of 
all elected officials is simply too low. 

It is important that elected officials try to 
connect with people through town meetings 
and face-to-face contact. In the end there’s 
really no substitute for an elected official to 
spend time with his or her constituents. Peo- 
ple want their representatives to listen and 
be accountable. They have to see some con- 
nection between themselves and the govern- 
ment. But there are limits to public meet- 
ings. After all, elected officials have been 
holding them for years without putting the 
brakes on public distrust of government. 

Elected officials have to learn to promise 
less and produce more. They can help by not 
promising anything they cannot deliver. 
They have to make people comfortable with 
government, and that means producing what 
the citizens want. In more specific terms it 
means ongoing efforts to balance the budget 
and reform education, welfare, and other 
areas of public dissatisfaction. But there are 
limitations even to government reform. Re- 
forms always fall short of their goals and the 
standard political reform agenda, while it 
may be worthwhile, does not solve all the 
problems. 

Elected officials also have to do a better 
job of giving people basic facts. One recent 
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poll showed that most Americans can't name 
their member of Congress or the Vice Presi- 
dent, or believe, incorrectly, that more fed- 
eral money is spent on foreign aid than on 
Medicare. In a time when there is an explo- 
sion of information, data and statistics, it’s 
important to try to identify those facts 
which are more important than others. Each 
of us has to take seriously our responsibil- 
ities to make ourselves well-informed citi- 
zens. 

Ialso happen to think that elected officials 
need to pay less attention to public opinion 
polls which now dominate American politics. 
The idea that elected officials listen to the 
pros and cons and then make judgments and 
go back and explain them is still a pretty 
good basic approach to government. Restor- 
ing civility in political debate can help too. 
No matter how much elected officials dis- 
agree with one another at the end of the day 
they have to sit down with each other and 
try to reach an agreement. 

There also has to be a lot more emphasis 
on the many good things that are happening 
in our families, communities, and states. 
People everywhere every day act in such 
ways to restore trust, but it often gets little 
attention. This is not a time for 
handwringing, but a time to point out the 
good things, and build upon our successes. 

CONCLUSION 

It’s important to remember in the end that 
we as a nation cannot thrive or survive with- 
out public faith in our institutions, our eco- 
nomic destiny, and our own values. 

Three decades ago a majority of Americans 
believed that most people could be trusted. 
Today two out of three believe the opposite. 
We have to ask ourselves what happened to 
a nation of endless optimism, opportunity, 
and good heartedness. Many things have set 
us back: job layoffs and economic insecurity, 
crime and drugs, government scandals and 
policy failures. This will not be quickly 
turned around, but we must make the effort. 

The other day I ran into a constituent who 
said to me he did not know the names of any 
of his elected officials. He could not name 
the Vice President or identify the majority 
party in Congress. He said to me, I don't 
care. I just don't have time for it." I strong- 
ly suspect that gentleman does not have the 
right solution to our problems. 


TRIBUTE TO STEVE JOHNSON 
HON. SAXBY CHAMBLISS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. CHAMBLISS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Steve Johnson who is cele- 
brating 30 years of faithful service to the Bap- 
tist Church. Having served as the pastor of 
Mabel White Memorial Baptist Church, in 
Macon, GA, since 1984, Steve Johnson is a 
man who is loved by the members of his 
church and all those who know him. Through 
his commitment to serving God and the 
church, Steve has touched and changed the 
lives of many special people. 

Steve Johnson also deserves to be recog- 
nized for his outstanding service to the com- 
munity of Macon. Serving on the board of di- 
rectors for the Cherry Blossom Festival and 
the First Presbyterian Day School, Steve is 
working with others to make our communities 
happier and safer places to live and raise our 
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families. | am fortunate to have had the oppor- 
tunity to know Steve and his wife Connie for 
many years, and | am proud to call them 
friends. | hope you will join me in congratulat- 
ing Steve during this special time in his life 
and for 30 years of unparalleled service to the 
Baptist Church. 


THE ENTREPRENEURIAL 
INVESTMENT ACT 


HON. RICHARD H. BAKER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. BAKER of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
today | have introduced legislation that will be 
known as the Entrepreneurial Investment Act. 
The legislation will make it possible for roughly 
5,000 of the Nation's 5,300 bank holding com- 
panies to make equity investments in the cus- 
tomers of their community-based banks. 

Business often needs equity capital to cre- 
ate new or retain existing jobs. This legislation 
acknowledges that a community banker knows 
his customer and is well positioned to invest 
some of his excess holding company capital in 
equity investments. Passage of the Entre- 
preneurial Investment Act will mean that com- 
munities will be better served by facilitating 
private sector economic development and job 
growth. 

This legislation has been drafted in con- 
sultation with the Federal Reserve. 


——— — 


EFFORTS TO PREVENT POACHING 
HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, wildlife 
poaching in Africa has reached such propor- 
tions that elephant and endangered rhinoceros 
populations have been decimated in several 
countries. The poaching goes on because of 
the demand for ivory and animal parts used in 
traditional medicine in Asia. At one time, wild- 
life conservation groups criticized the Republic 
of China on Taiwan for not doing enough to 
stop this traffic into Taiwan. The Government 
there has long since cracked down with strict 
enforcement and stiff penalties for offenders. 

Now, they have opened a new front in the 
war on wildlife poaching. The Government of 
the Republic of China on Taiwan has just an- 
nounced a grant to the nonprofit United 
States-based Wilderness Conservancy to pur- 
chase a special spotter airplane that will be 
used in Kruger National Park in South Africa, 
where game rangers will patrol with it to locate 
poachers before they do their dirty work. The 
airborne spotters will radio the location of po- 
tential poachers to rangers on the ground who 
will apprehend them. Kruger is one of the 
world's great game reserves and has only re- 
cently begun to feel the threat of poaching. 
The Wilderness Conservancy is experienced 
in assisting antipoaching forces throughout 
Southem Africa, with spotter aircraft and a 
range of supplies and support services for 
game rangers and their families. 
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Saving the rhinoceros and elephant from ex- 
tinction is dangerous, round-the-clock work. 
This generous gift makes possible a unique 
three-way cooperative effort between the peo- 
ple of Taiwan, a conservation-minded Amer- 
ican organization and the men and women on 
the antipoaching front lines in South Africa. 


THE LONG ISLAND ADVANCE'S 
125TH ANNIVERSARY—PURCHAS- 
ED FOR $500 IN 1871 


HON. MICHAEL P. FORBES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. FORBES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute and to congratulate the Long Island 
Advance for 125 years of dedicated service to 
the people of Suffolk County. 

"The Policy of Honesty—The Might of Right 
and The Expediency of Principle," were words 
that appeared in large type across the top of 
the first page of the Advance when it was first 
published in September 1871. 

Now, reaching the century and a quarter 
mark with its 125th anniversary edition sched- 
uled for the first issue in September 1996, 
many changes have taken place in printing, 
personnel, and location, but the spirit ex- 
pressed then continues today. 

The Advance was the third newspaper to be 
established in Patchogue, Long Island, NY. 
The pioneer weekly was the Suffolk Herald 
founded by a Mr. Van Zandt and discontinued 
in 1865. In 1870, the Long Island Star was 
brought to Patchogue by John S. Evans from 
Port Jefferson. After a few issues it collapsed. 

Timothy J. Dyson, a former newspaper cor- 
respondent and printer from Brooklyn, pur- 
chased $500 worth of equipment that Auston 
Roe, a member of one of Patchogue's oldest 
families, had bought from what was left of the 
short-lived Star. Mr. Dyson, with this equip- 
ment from the remnants of the old Star, found- 
ed and renamed the paper the Advance. He 
set about keeping pace with the village of 
Patchogue, the town of Brookhaven, the 
County of Suffolk, and even Long Island as a 
whole, with bits and pieces of the entire world 
thrown in. 

Communications then, not being what they 
are today, often left much to be desired. Edi- 
tors were hard-pressed to get news, and ser- 
mons often took up a great deal of space on 
the front pages, because in effect, villages in 
those days revolved around the church. 

Although the Advance suffered many ups 
and downs, and rapid changes of proprietor- 
ship in its earliest days, its course was firmly 
charted and for the past 103 years, under the 
ownership of one family, it has weathered 
many storms to sail a true course, constantly 
gaining in circulation. After 125 years of serv- 
ing the community at large, it is one of Long 
Island's better known weekly newspapers. 

Thomas S. Heatley purchased the Advance 
in 1876 but sold it in 1885 to Rev. S. Fielder 
Palmer, a former pastor of the Patchogue 
Congregational Church, and H. Judson 
Overton. It was renamed the Patchogue Ad- 
vance. Reverend Palmer stayed for only a few 
issues and sold out to Mr. Overton, who be- 
came its sole proprietor and editor. 
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On May 18, 1888, he sold out to Martin Van 
Deusen, who continued its policies and in- 
creased its circulation to the four-figure mark. 
He operated the paper until June 25, 1892, 
when James A. Canfield, of Hudson, MI, took 
over the helm. Since then it has remained in 
his family for 103 years. Under his proprietor- 
ship, the newspaper grew and prospered, 
playing a larger part in community affairs, and 
sometimes even leading many issues of the 
town. 

In 1924, John T. Tuthill, Jr., Mr. Canfield's 
son-in-law, became publisher upon the death 
of Mr. Canfield. He was publisher for 48 years, 
except for a stint in the Navy during World 
War Il where he rose to the rank of captain. 
In the post-war years, the Advance was one of 
three of the largest and most influential weekly 
newspapers in Suffolk County. The other two 
being the News-Review of Riverhead, pub- 
lished by Frank C. Forbes, my own uncle, and 
the Long Islander of Huntington. In 1972, Cap- 
tain Tuthil's son, John T. Tuthill Ill, became 
publisher upon Captain Tuthill's death. Today, 
he remains the Advance's publisher. 

Congratulations to the Long Island Advance. 
May it continue to serve the community for 
hundreds of years to come. 


TRADE AND JOBS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HAMILTON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, ! 
would like to insert my Washington Report for 
Wednesday, February 7, 1996, into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

TRADE AND JOBS 


Hoosiers have different perspectives on for- 
eign trade. Some are concerned that imports 
of cheap goods and services and the reloca- 
tion of U.S. companies to other countries 
help keep U.S. wages down and eliminate 
good jobs. They want the U.S. to take steps 
to limit foreign competition. Others think 
trade creates jobs and boosts growth by 
opening new markets for our goods and serv- 
ices. They want the United States to take 
better advantage of export opportunities in 
other countries. 

Both perspectives have some merit. Trade 
has a number of benefits for jobs and the 
economy, while trade and plant relocation 
can also suppress wages and cost jobs. But 
regardless of where they stand on trade, 
most Hoosiers would agree that our goal 
Should be to minimize the harm of trade and 
maximize the benefits. The private sector 
and governments must work together to help 
firms take advantage of opportunities cre- 
ated by trade while assisting workers who 
are adversely affected by it. 

BENEFITS AND COSTS OF TRADE 

Exporting to other countries supports jobs 
at home—several million, by most estimates. 
Imports of goods and services expand choices 
for consumers and help keep domestic prices 
down. But workers are sometimes innocent 
victims of trade developments and other eco- 
nomic forces over which they have little con- 
trol. While some plants in Indiana have 
added jobs due to increased exports in recent 
years, others have liad off workers because 
of competition from lower-wage countries in 
Latin America and Asia. 
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Although the primary responsibility rests 
with the private sector, I do think federal, 
state and local governments can help firms 
and workers respond to both the opportuni- 
ties and the challenges of trade. 

HELPING FIRMS 

When U.S. firms sell more goods and serv- 
ices in foreign markets, the job security and 
wages of their workers generally increase. 
The State of Indiana and the federal govern- 
ment each manage a variety of programs 
that help firms identify and take advantage 
of export opportunities. 

The Indiana Department of Commerce 

gives Hoosier businesses specialized advice 
on how to crack key export markets. It also 
helps firms participate in international 
trade shows where they can pitch Indiana 
products to new foreign customers. The fed- 
eral government runs several cost-effective 
export-promotion programs. Every dollar 
spent promoting exports of manufactured 
goods contributes to sales that produce an 
estimated $10 in tax revenues for the Treas- 
ury. 
U.S. export- promotion programs were 
streamlined in 1993 and 1994. Overlap among 
programs was reduced, coordination was im- 
proved, and services to small businesses were 
upgraded. These changes saved operating ex- 
penses. And, as Hoosier executives have told 
me, they also made the programs more effec- 
tive in generating export sales. 

Last year I opposed the unsuccessful effort 
in Congress to abolish certain export-pro- 
motion programs and to cut the budgets of 
those that survived by 25%. Most other ex- 
porting nations already spend more propor- 
tionally than we do on export promotion. 
These short-sighted cuts would have 
amounted to unilateral disarmament by the 
U.S. in the international competition for ex- 
port sales. I will continue to oppose meas- 
ures that could reduce our ability to expand 
our share of world markets and create new 
opportunities for U.S. workers. 

HELPING WORKERS 


Job training, vocational education, and in- 
come assistance can help workers in several 
ways. By upgrading job skills, training can 
boost the wages and job security of U.S. 
workers who compete with foreign workers. 
For workers whose jobs have already been 
lost, training can open the door to careers in 
industries that are flourishing. Temporary 
income assistance can help laid-off workers 
make ends meet while they pursue job train- 
ing and education. 

The State of Indiana and the federal gov- 
ernment both run programs designed to help 
workers respond to the challenges and oppor- 
tunities of trade. In addition to backing a 
range of vocational education efforts, the 
state provides special job training services 
to workers confronting serious foreign com- 
petition. These programs are often run 
through Ivy Tech vocational schools, which 
work closely with companies to identify 
worker skills most in demand. 

The federal Trade Adjustment Assistance 
(TAA) program offers three kinds of help to 
workers whose jobs are lost due to imports: 
training, job-search counseling, and income 
assistance for six to twelve months beyond 
the expiration of state unemployment bene- 
fits. In 1995 TAA provided $212 million in in- 
come assistance for 39,000 workers and $130 
million in training for 33,000 workers. 

We need to do a better job of helping Amer- 
ican workers get a leg up on foreign competi- 
tion. Most of the world’s other major eco- 
nomic powers provide more help to trade-im- 
pacted workers than we do. TAA only helps 
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workers after their jobs have been lost due 
to imports, and it doesn’t help workers laid 
off because jobs were shifted to other coun- 
tries. The track record of TAA is also mixed. 
Many recipients of TAA benefits do not land 
jobs that pay better than the ones they lost. 

Responding to these concerns, the Presi- 
dent in 1994 proposed in overhaul of dozens of 
federal job training programs, including 
TAA. The idea was to create a single, 
streamlined program that would help any 
worker whose job was jeopardized or lost due 
to trade or other changes in the economy. 
Workers would be given vouchers worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars that they could use to 
help pay the cost of the job training or voca- 
tional education program of their choice. 

Unfortunately, improving U.S. worker 
training programs has not been a priority of 
the Gingrich-led House, which has some- 
times been willing to let workers fend for 
themselves in the face of stiff international 
competition. Work on the President’s pro- 
posal ground to a halt in 1995. Instead of try- 
ing to work with the President to strengthen 
TAA and other worker training initiatives, 
congressional leaders have tried to cut fund- 
ing. 

CONCLUSION 

With foreign competition growing, we 
should be increasing, not decreasing, our in- 
vestment in workers. Improving the skills of 
our workforce is among the most important 
things we can do as a nation. Working with 
the private sector, Congress and the Presi- 
dent must take steps to help U.S. workers 
retain jobs and wages before they are lost, 
and prepare for the new jobs that our econ- 
omy creates. 


TRIBUTE TO DICK FIFIELD 
HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1996 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Dick Fifield who is retiring after 22 
years of dedicated service with the Alabama 
Farmers Federation. | have known Dick for 
many years and | consider him to be one of 
the strongest advocates of farm programs in 
the country. He has fought for the small family 
farmer and his leadership on behalf of Ala- 
bama farmers will be missed. 

Dick is a native of Wisconsin who began his 
career in agriculture with a degree from Beloit 
College in 1951, followed by an MS in horti- 
culture from the University of Illinois in 1972. 
He served his country as a member of the 
U.S. Army Counter Intelligence Corps as a 
special agent from 1951 to 1954, and taught 
at the University of Illinois from 1971 to 1974 
as an assistant horticulturist before moving to 
Alabama and joining the Alabama Farmers 
Federation in 1974. 

As director of horticulture, poultry and for- 
estry, Dick designed the federation’s monthly 
food price survey and began annual farm mar- 
ket days in Birmingham, Huntsville, and Mont- 
gomery. He established and operated a pro- 
ducer-farmer market inside a shopping mall in 
Birmingham, a new and innovative idea at the 
time. Dick played a leading role in the design 
and construction of the Alabama State Farm- 
ers’ Market, built in 1984. 

As director of natural and environmental re- 
sources at the Farmers Federation, Dick 
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Fifield worked with farmers to promote opti- 
mum employment of their land resources. 

He helped farmers to understand and imple- 
ment State and Federal regulations affecting 
family farming operations. 

As director of national affairs, Dick has 
served as the organization's liaison with the 
U.S. Congress since 1980. 

In this role, Dick has helped formulate na- 
tional agricultural policy since the 1981 farm 
bill. He served as a member of the National 
Peanut Grower Group's Technical Advisory 
Committee and was actively involved in the 
formulation of GATT and NAFTA legislation 
related to peanuts and other commodities of 
interest to Alabama. 

Dick will continue to operate his family farm 
in Chilton County, AL, as well as his family- 
owned nursery in Montgomery. And l'm sure 
he will continue to be a strong voice for agri- 
culture. | doubt he will miss living out of a suit- 
case, since he has spent the better part of the 
past 15 years traveling every week between 
Montgomery and Washington. His retirement 
is certainly well-deserved. 

In honor of his lifetime of dedicated service 
to Alabama farmers, Dick recently received 
the Alabama Farmers Federation's Special 
Service to Agriculture Award. | join his many 
friends and colleagues in congratulating Dick 
on a job well done. 


SELF-INSURANCE IS WORKING 
HON. HARRIS W. FAWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Speaker, | wish to call my 
colleague's attention to an article from "The 
Self-Insurer" summarizing the 1994 National 
Survey of Employer-Sponsored Health Plans 
showing the continued growth of self-insured 
plans. The Foster-Higgins study indicates that 
74 percent of large employers now chose to 
self-fund their plans, up 16 percent from the 
previous year. Not surprisingly, the study re- 
veals that the larger the employer, the more 
likely it is to self-insure: 91 percent of compa- 
nies with 20,000 or more workers self-insure, 
82 percent of those with 5,000 to 9,999 work- 
ers, but only 44 percent of those with 200 to 
499, and dropping down to just 13 percent for 
businesses with fewer than 50 employees. 

Today, there is a revolution in the delivery 
of private health care in America. Self-insured 
employer plans under the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act [ERISA] are in the 
thick of that revolution. And these plans are 
working. These ERISA group health plans are 
now the primary provider of care in the private 
market. They cover 70 percent of all employ- 
ees—70 million workers—and represent a dis- 
tinct success story in modern American private 
health care. 

Mr. Speaker, by paying their claims directly, 
rather than purchasing an insurance policy, 
self-insured employers have escaped exces- 
sive regulation and been able to keep their 
health care costs down during health costs' 
upward spiral of the past several years. Self- 
insured employers have the flexibility to design 
coverage that fit their workers' needs, at a 
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price they can afford. Self-insurance is keep- 

ing costs down and can be expected to con- 

tinue to be part of the health care solution. 
[From the Self-Insurer, July 1995] 

The 1994 National Survey of Employer- 
Sponsored Health Plans, an annual report 
analyzing employee health benefits statis- 
tics, bases its finding on data collected from 
2,097 employers throughout the United 
States. This study, released in June, is the 
research firm's ninth report on the subject. 

Although the survey included large em- 
ployers (those with 500+ employees) and 
small employers (those with 1-499 employ- 
ees), many of the results provided in the re- 
port summary are geared toward the large- 
employer market. According to Frank 
DiBernardino, a principal at A. Foster Hig- 
gins, the reason for this is that overall sta- 
tistics are often skewed when small em- 
ployer data is included. 

We split the data between large and small 
employers because so many small employers 
were included in the survey that [their data 
would] distort the results," DiBernardino 
said. 

SELF-INSURANCE 

Last year’s growth was most pronounced in 
the small and medium-sized markets, ac- 
cording to the report. 

With respect to large employers and tradi- 
tional indemnity plans, 74 percent of the 
companies surveyed chose to self-fund their 
plans, up from 64 percent a year before. Of 
that 74 percent, 82 percent purchased some 
from of stop-loss coverage. 

For large employers utilizing PPO plans, 
the statistics show that 77 percent chose to 
self-insure those plans in 1994, compared 
with 62 percent in 1993. Of the self-insurers, 
83 percent used some form of stop-loss cov- 
erage with their self-funded plans. 

DiBernardino points out that, while the 
stop-loss data was not broken down into 
large and small employer groups, the 12 per- 
cent to 13 percent of employers who do not 
purchase stop-loss are most likely those with 
10,000 or more employees. 

According to the survey, half of all point- 
of-service (POS) plans were self-funded in 
1994. For DiBernardino, this proves that it is 
possible to marry capitated and non- 
capitated services in one plan and make 
them fundamental with respect to a self- 
funded environment. 

THIRD PARTY ADMINISTRATORS 

The study also shows that more large em- 
ployers are using TPAs. Thirty-nine percent 
of all the large employers with indemnity 
plans in the survey used TPAs; the percent- 
age was even higher (45 percent) when only 
companies with 500 to 999 employees were 
considered. For large employers choosing 
PPO benefit plans, the figures indicated that 
33 percent used TPA services, a substantial 
increase from 17 percent in 1993. 

TPAs have also continued the trend of low 
administrative costs, with 7 percent of all 
claims costs being attributed to the adminis- 
tration of self-funded benefits, versus 15 per- 
cent of paid claims costs on administration 
for fully insured benefit plans. TPAs are a 
popular choice for self-funded employers, 
DiBernardino said, because they are more 
sensitive to the needs of their clients. 

“TPAs tend to be more responsive to the 
needs of their customer than the commercial 
insurance companies or the Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield companies. TPAs tend to process 
claims more quickly and with a lower error 
rate than commercial carriers, plus they 
tend to be more connected to the market," 
he said. 
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MANAGED CARE ENROLLMENT ON THE RISE 
The figures also indicate that an increas- 
ing number of employers are utilizing man- 
aged care to help control rising health care 
costs. In 1994, 23 percent of all employees 
covered were enrolled in HMOs, compared 
with 19 percent in 1993. POS plans showed the 
greatest increase, however, with the number 
of participating employees at 15 percent in 
1994—more than double the 7 percent en- 
rolled in 1993. 

Fifty-five percent of all employers sur- 
veyed in 1994 offered HMO plans, a 9 percent 
rise from 1993. That percentage is even high- 
er among larger employers, with 87 percent 
of the companies that employ more than 
20,000 workers offering one or more HMOs in 
their health plans. 

DROP IN TOTAL COSTS SHORT-TERM 

Glancing at the report, it may seem that 
1994 was a landmark year for health care 
costs in the United States, as it was the first 
year that costs actually declined from the 
previous year. But according to 
DiBernardino, the drop indicated by the sur- 
vey results was influenced by short-term fac- 
tors and does not represent real savings for 
the industry. He attributed this disparity to 
three major causes. 

The first is the massive shift from indem- 
nity plans to managed care plans that oc- 
curred last year. The second: an increase of 
more than 100 percent in the use of carve-out 
plans to cover areas such as prescription 
drug or mental health benefits (where costs 
are growing). 

DiBernardino estimates that the number of 
carve-out plans more than doubled in 1994. 
Third, actions to stem the growth of retiree 
benefits caused health care costs to drop, he 
Said, but he predicts those savings will be a 
one-time-only occurrence. 

“These are the reasons why costs de- 
creased last year. It was, in a sense, a lie. A 
statistical anomaly," said DiBernardino. 

Does it mean the problem is behind us? 
No. It was a one-time advantage. 


MARY RODRIGUEZ HONORED BY 
DALLAS LIGHTHOUSE 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. BRYANT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this 
past December, one of my constituents, Ms. 
Mary Rodriguez, received an outstanding 
honor. She earned the Dallas Lighthouse for 
the Blind's Ronald Pearce 1995 Blind Em- 
ployee of the Year Award. Ms. Rodriguez 
achieved this status by demonstrating out- 
standing job performance and exemplary work 
practices. 

Mary, who is totally blind, assembles certifi- 
cate binders for the vinyl! fabrication depart- 
ment of the Dallas Lighthouse, where she has 
been an employee for 8 years. Mary's dedica- 
tion to her work is apparent in the amount of 
time she spends on the clock. For the past 
several months, Mary had been working a 
shift and a half, which breaks down to 12 hour 
days. She is now pursuing her GED. 

Because of this award, she is eligible for the 
Peter J. Salmon National Blind Employee of 
the Year Award, selected by National Indus- 
tries for the Blind [NIB]. NIB is the central non- 
profit agency for industrial centers employing 
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people with vision impairments under the Jav- 
its-Wagner-O'Day Act of 1938. 

| commend Ms. Rodriguez for her motivation 
to succeed, learn, and grow in the work- 
place—all of which have contributed to her 
achievements this year. 


TRIBUTE TO MARY EVA GOMEZ 
HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mary Eva Gomez, a special 
woman who has spent much of her life work- 
ing for the betterment of her community. 

Mary Eva was born to Juan and Laura 
Gutierrez on February 28, 1931, in Hanover, 
NM. Her early education was spent in the 
Grant County schools until she moved on to 
St. Mary’s Academy, where she graduated 
from high school. While in New Mexico, Mary 
Eva began her community involvement. She 
became an accomplished violinist, which 
earned her a seat with the Grant County Sym- 
phony in 1951 and 1952. She also served as 
organist and choir master for Holy Family 
Catholic Church in Hanover. 

Mary Eva and her husband Ramon, whom 
she married in 1949, moved to California in 
1957, settling in Pico Rivera in 1964. She and 
her husband have 6 children and 11 grand- 
children. 

Mary Eva has served as a strong advocate 
for the children of the El Rancho Unified 
School District. From 1964 to the present, she 
has taken an interest in the education that the 
children of Pico Rivera receive. From attend- 
ing countless Parent Teacher Association 
meetings to serving as a distinguished mem- 
ber of the district board of education, Mary 
Eva has demonstrated her genuine concern 
for the children of the community. 

Mary Eva has served her community in 
many other ways. She is an active member in 
the Pio Pico Women’s Club, a member of 
Auxiliary V.F.W. Post 7734, and an educator 
and minister at St. Hilary's Catholic Church for 
which she raised $1,500 for its food for the 
homeless project. This is only a fraction of her 
community involvement. 

her accomplishments are many, 
her work on the El Rancho Unified School Dis- 
trict Board of Education from 1981 through 
1995 is what most deserves notice, and com- 
mendation. Her presence will be sorely missed 
but her deeds will be dearly remembered. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride and honor 
that | ask my colleagues to join me in paying 
tribute to Mary Eva Gomez, a special friend, 
energetic public servant and community lead- 
er, an individual who has given so generously 
to so many. 


THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS BILL 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1996 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
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February 14, 1996, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS BILL 

With my support, Congress this month en- 
acted into law a sweeping telecommuni- 
cations reform bill, the most far-reaching 
measure passed by this Congress. It affects 
services that virtually every American uses 
and which generate hundreds of billions of 
dollars annually. The bill, which President 
Clinton has signed into law, is the culmina- 
tion of several years of efforts to reform the 
nation’s telecommunication laws, which 
were last comprehensively rewritten in 1934. 
There has long been broad consensus that 
those laws were outdated, failing to take 
into account rapidly advancing technology, 
but often vast disagreement about how best 
to change them. 

WHAT DOES THE LAW DO? 


Many telecommunications services are 
currently provided by highly regulated mo- 
nopolies. Often, competition has been ex- 
pressly prohibited: for example, local phone 
companies cannot provide cable TV, and vice 
versa. The purpose of the new law is to cre- 
ate one giant marketplace for telecommuni- 
cations services. It aims to end monopolies, 
allowing largely deregulated competition. 
The goal is to expand consumers’ choices 
while lowering their costs, spurring innova- 
tion along the way. 

Phone service: The breakup of the Bell sys- 
tem in 1984 generally prohibited one com- 
pany from offering both local and long-dis- 
tance service to the same customers. The 
new law eliminates those barriers, requiring 
local phone companies to open up their net- 
works to competitors, including long-dis- 
tance companies. Once there is competition, 
local phone companies could offer long-dis- 
tance services to their subscribers. In addi- 
tion, public utilities, like electric compa- 
nies, will now be permitted to provide tele- 
communications services through a separate 
subsidiary. 

The bill contains protections for rural 
communities, which may see less competi- 
tion because of the high cost of providing 
service to these areas. The law allows the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
and states to order carriers to provide qual- 
ity phone service at reasonable rates in rural 
areas, and exempts small phone companies 
from some requirements if they prove eco- 
nomically burdensome. In addition, the bill 
prohibits ‘‘slamming’’—the practice of dup- 
ing customers into unwittingly switching 
their long-distance carrier. 

Television: The new law permits phone 
companies to offer cable service and allows 
television networks to own cable systems. It 
also deregulates cable television rates over 
the next three years, except for basic service. 
Some current restrictions on the number of 
radio and television stations that one com- 
pany may own are relaxed. 

Congress deferred final action on the con- 
tentious issue of advanced television serv- 
ices, such as high-definition TV. Broad- 
casters argue that they need additional 
broadcast spectrum in order to make the 
transition to high-definition TV, while phone 
companies and cable operators argue that 
broadcasters should have to pay for any ad- 
ditional spectrum. 

V-chip: The law requires all newly manu- 
factured TVs with 13-inch or larger screens 
to include a v-chip.“ Broadcasters have one 
year to voluntarily establish rules for rating 
video programming that contains sexual, 
violent, or indecent material and to transmit 
such ratings during broadcasts. The v-chip 
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would then enable parents to block objec- 
tionable programming from their TV sets. 


Computing: The new law bars the trans- 
mission of obscene materials to minors over 
a computer network. Violators could be pun- 
ished with up to two years in jail and fines 
as high as $250,000 for an individual and 
$500,000 for a company. The law protects pro- 
viders of on-line service, like America On- 
line, from prosecution if their systems are 
merely the means by which someone trans- 
mits the indecent material. The law also en- 
dorses efforts by software companies to de- 
sign programs that parents and others can 
use to block objectionable material. 


OUTLOOK 


The new law is a watershed in U.S. tele- 
communications policy. The transition from 
highly controlled monopolies to competition 
is likely to be bumpy at times, and the ef- 
fects will not be the same for all consumers. 
Some companies are better positioned to 
take advantage of the new opportunities, and 
some industries and regions of the country 
are likely to see fiercer competition than 
others. In the short term we may see more 
joint ventures and mergers, as companies 
that were previously barred from entering 
each other's business are now able to cooper- 
ate. The end result may be a handful of in- 
dustry giants, each of which offers the cus- 
tomer a wide range of information and enter- 
tainment services. 


The new laws breaks down barriers that 
have existed for decades and sets off a com- 
petitive free-for-all. Consumers who find 
themselves annoyed by frequent solicita- 
tions to change their long-distance carriers 
are in for more of the same, as expanded 
choices become available in cable and local 
phone service. But greater competition is 
likely to drive prices down over time, and 
companies will have to innovate in order to 
compete. 


The law, of course, does not please every- 
one. Many computer users and advocates of 
free speech protest that it places unconstitu- 
tional restrictions on speech. Consumer 
groups warn that cable and telephone serv- 
ices could be more expensive. 


The challenge Congress faced in writing 
this law was to establish a level playing field 
for all providers of telecommunication serv- 
ices, ensuring that no one provider would be- 
come so dominant as to establish a new, and 
unregulated, monopoly. I am optimistic that 
the new law will do that, but I also agree 
with those who say that none of us can pre- 
dict precisely how it will play out. While the 
bill goes far to break down barriers to com- 
petition, and junks volumes of regulations, 
the final product leaves many issues to the 
FCC. My strong suspicion is that the bill 
does not deregulate the industry as much as 
some proponents claim. I believe that Con- 
gress must keep a close watch to ensure that 
the promise of the new law is realized, and be 
prepared to take action if consumers are ad- 
versely affected. 


In the end, this bill was finally pushed for- 
ward because the congressional leadership 
desperately wanted a major legislative 
achievement to point to. And it was accom- 
plished through a genuinely bipartisan ef- 
fort, involving congressional leaders on both 
sides of the aisle and the Clinton Adminis- 
tration. The lesson we should learn is that 
fostering consensus across party lines is the 
way to get things done. I hope that we see 
more of that in the days ahead. 
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HON. OWEN B. PICKETT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, as we again 
celebrate Black History Month, it is important 
to take note of the profound influence that Afri- 
can-Americans have had on American history 
and American society. 

From the early days of our Republic when 
much of our country’s economy rested on the 
backs of slave labor, to the complex commer- 
cialism of modern America the thread of black 
history has steadily grown and expanded. 

While much remains to be done to achieve 
equal opportunity that is more than just a 
phrase or slogan we can still take pride in the 
stunning achievements made by so many Afri- 
can-Americans that has often been overlooked 
in our recorded history. 

These contributions have covered the spec- 
trum of cultural, economic, political, and sci- 
entific advances that are widely heralded and 
well known, but many others, less publicized, 
have equal significance to society. 

African-Americans comprise about 12 per- 
cent of our population and are our largest mi- 
nority group. We need but look around us, in 
our workplace, in entertainment, sports, poli- 
tics, religion, sciences, education, and 
throughout our daily lives to understand the 
importance of their accomplishments. 

| realize that the celebration of Black History 
Month has origins that go back much farther 
than the formal program we celebrate today 
which originated in 1976. It was Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson, who in 1926 first began setting 
aside a period of time in February to recall the 
now voluminous heritage, achievements, and 
contributions of African-Americans. 

Singling out any one person or achievement 
without also giving equal acknowledgment to 
the many others of equal fame or public ac- 
knowledgment would not do justice to the rich 
history of one of our Nation’s most important 
minority groups. 

| join all Americans in saluting Black History 
Month 1996. 


TRIBUTE TO RODNEY SLATER 
HON. EARL F. HILLIARD 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commend Mr. Rodney Slater, President Clin- 
ton’s Federal Highway Administrator. Recently, 
Mr. Slater was of great assistance to the small 
rural community of Gee's-Bend, AL, in author- 
izing a new ferryboat to replace the one dis- 
mantled by segregationists in 1962 in order to 
keep many civil rights protesters from easily 
crossing the Alabama River to march in the 
streets of Camden for their freedom. 

Mr. Slater and his staff at the Federal High- 
way Administration actually understood the 
need of these citizens to help transport their 
families across the Alabama River to the 
county seat of Wilcox County in Camden, AL, 
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in a timely manner. Rather than acting like an 
impersonal bureaucratic machine, Mr. Slater's 
office responded with kindness and under- 
standing. 

Since 1962, the predominately African- 
American citizens of Gee's-Bend have had to 
travel over 1 hour, each way, to visit their doc- 
tor, hospital, bank, and for their children to at- 
tend the public schools of the county due to 
the closing of the ferryboat. 

However, the arduous journey of these good 
people will soon be shortened from over 1 
hour each way, to only 10 minutes each way, 
due to the wisdom of Administrator Slater. Mr. 
Slater took such an interest as to personally 
visit the proposed site of the new ferry to en- 
sure that the project was needed and worthy 
of our taxpayers' support. 

President Clinton should be commended in 
selecting such an upstanding man of honor, 
integrity, and fairplay as Mr. Slater. He is a 
friend of all lovers of freedom, democracy, and 


equality. 


TRIBUTE TO OCEAN COUNTY 
FREEHOLDER JAMES J. MANCINI 


HON. JIM SAXTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. SAXTON. It is an honor and a privilege 
to pay tribute to my good friend, Ocean Coun- 
ty Freeholder and long-time mayor of Long 
Beach Township, James J. Mancini. 

Freeholder Jim Mancini, as chairman of the 
Ocean County Office on Aging, serves the 
largest senior population in the State of New 
Jersey. Ocean County's nutrition sites, trans- 
portation programs for the elderly, and senior 
outreach programs are considered among the 
finest in our State. Freeholder Mancini has 
worked closely with me through the years in 
our effort to preserve and protect such pro- 
grams as Social Security, Medicare, and Med- 
icaid. His support has been invaluable. 

As liaison to the Ocean County Library 
Commission, Freeholder Mancini has worked 
tirelessly to expand the system to 17 branches 
throughout the county. 

A former member of New Jersey's General 
Assembly, he continues to serve as mayor of 
Long Beach Township, a position he has held 
for 28 years. This dedicated public servant 
also serves as chairman of the board of 
Southern Ocean County Hospital and as vice 
president of the Long Beach Island, St. 
Francis Community Center. The civic associa- 
tions to which he has devoted many hours are 
too numerous to mention. 

All these associations and activities were 
carried out while always putting his wife, Mad- 
eline, and their nine children first. 

The residents of Long Beach Township pay 
him a great tribute by dedicating their munici- 
pal facility in his honor and name. 

Jim Mancini represents what is so very 
good about our country—he is an honorable 
man, a family man, a man who is willing to go 
the extra mile for what is right. He has proven 
the point of the old saying, "If you want some- 
thing done, give the job to a busy person." 

| offer him my personal thanks and the grati- 
tude of all those he has so faithfully served 
throughout the years. 
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As he celebrates his 70th birthday among 
family and friends, | wish him all the best that 
life can offer. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM D. SHAW 
HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | stand before 
you today to ask that you and my colleagues 
in the U.S. House of Representatives join me 
in paying tribute to Dr. William D. Shaw. 

Dr. Shaw is being honored by his many 
family members and friends on March 2, 1996, 
for his 33 years of service and dedication to 
the field of education. Dr. Shaw began his ca- 
reer in 1962 as a teacher in the Concord Pub- 
lic School District of Michigan. He continued in 
numerous teaching and administrative posi- 
tions in Concord before moving on to East 
Lansing, MI, where he became a instructor at 
Michigan State University. In 1974 he joined 
the staff of Bedford Public Schools as director 
of instruction. Fortunately, in 1978 he moved 
to the Swartz Creek community schools. Dur- 
ing his years of serving the students of Swartz 
Creek he held the positions of assistant super- 
intendent for instruction and assistant super- 
intendent for instruction and business oper- 
ations. Dr. Shaw has maintained an involve- 
ment in his profession through membership in 
numerous county and State associations. Ad- 
ditionally, he has served as a adjunct lecturer 
at both Michigan State University and Central 
Michigan University. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and all my col- 
leagues in the U.S. House of Representatives 
to join me in congratulating Dr. William D. 
Shaw on his retirement from 33 years to the 
field of education and wish he and his wife 
Mary the very best in retirement. 


SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO GERALD 
"JERRY" PROPHET 


HON. JAMES A. BARCIA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. BARCIA. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
recognize one of Michigan's most distin- 
guished and devoted police officers. Sgt. Ger- 
ald "Jerry" Prophet is retiring from the Michi- 
gan State Police on February 29, 1996, after 
24 years of commitment to preserve the safety 
of the citizens of Michigan. He is being hon- 
ored for his exceptional service on March 2, 
1996, at the Candlelight Banquet Center in 

i rt, MI. 

Sergeant Prophet was born in Heflin, AL, on 
July 31, 1947. His family moved to Michigan 
when he was a young boy and he graduated 
from Ferndale High School! in 1965. Jerry 
joined the Michigan State Police in 1972 and 
rose to the rank of sergeant. He always places 
protecting the citizens of Michigan over him- 
self which is a tribute to his honorable service. 
His dedication to the needs of the people of 
Michigan and his fellow officers earned him 
the thanks and respect he so much deserves. 
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An example of his dedication and one of the 
most notable aspects of his career was when 
he received a life saving award from the 
Michigan State Police. Jerry responded to an 
urgent call and rushed to the home of a Michi- 
gan citizen who stopped breathing. He per- 
formed CPR and ultimately saved her life. 

Despite his demanding schedule, Jerry is 
also committed to the spirituality of his com- 
munity. He serves on the usher board and is 
a member of the men's club and the courtesy 
committee at Bethel AME Church in Saginaw. 

Sergeant Prophet not only served the peo- 
ple of Michigan, but served his country as 
well. Before joining the Michigan State Police, 
he served in the Navy and was stationed in 
China Lake, CA, and Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
He was honorably discharged from the Navy 
in 1970 with the rank of yeoman 2d class. 

Never losing sight of the importance of edu- 
cation and learning, Sergeant Prophet re- 
ceived an associate degree from Delta Col- 
lege in 1978 and is expected to graduate with 
a bachelor’s degree from Saginaw Valley 
State College in 1997. 

Jerry could not have achieved these great 
accomplishments without the support of his 
loving family and including his mother Vanilla 
Prophet and his brothers and sisters, Graylon, 
Calvin Conrad, and Sharon Prophet, Sandra 
Jean Foster, Tonia Hickman, and Teri Atkins. 

Although he is leaving the police force, | am 
confident that he will continue to serve and 
protect his community, | request that my col- 
leagues join me in wishing Sergeant Prophet 
and his family best wishes as he enters a new 
phase of his life. 


IN HONOR OF 32-YEAR CAREER OF 
MORRIE TURNER 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
join the African American Advocate in celebra- 
tion of Mr. Morrie Turner's dedication to art 
and education, and to chronicle his 32-year 
career as a prominent cartoonist and creator 
of the nationally syndicated cartoon strip “Wee 
Pals.” Morrie Turner is the first African-Amer- 
ican to be a syndicated cartoonist and to pub- 
lish a cartoon strip in a mainstream, metropoli- 
tan newspaper. He uses his skills and talents 
to educate children—and adults—about black 
history, community issues and services, health 
and safety. 

For four decades, Morrie has produced 
“Wee Pals.” The multiethnic cast of characters 
are reflections of his childhood neighborhood. 
He highlights the cultural and historical accom- 
plishments of African-Americans through “Soul 
Corner.” 

Morrie Turner is a native and resident of 
Oakland—San Francisco Bay Area, CA, born 
on December 11, 1923, one of four brothers to 
James Edward and Nora C. Turner. He at- 
tended Cole Elementary and McClymonds 
High School in Oakland; and graduated from 
Berkely High School in 1942. In 1943, he was 
drafted into the U.S. Army. 

Morrie began to draw at an early age which 
provided him with joy and satisfaction. With 
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the support of his family, wife Letha and son 
Morrie, Jr., he began to pursue a cartoon ca- 
reer. Though it was difficult to break into 
cartooning with black characters, Morrie's 
"Wee Pals" was syndicated in 1964. He 
began to receive fan mail from across the 
country. Many of his fans did not know he was 
black. One letter asked, "Do you really know 
some Black people?" Morrie responded, "Just 
my mother, father, wife, and son, for starters." 

Morrie actively participates in the life of the 
community. In 1960, he was a delegate to the 
White House Conference on Children. In 
1967, he entertained troops in Vietnam. He 
spends much of his time sharing with young 
people about cartooning and black history in 
schools across the country. He assists many 
nonprofit organizations and public agencies by 
producing books, T-shirts, and educational 
materials. 

On February 24, 1996, at the Oakland Mu- 
seum, Morrie Turner was honored by the Afri- 
can American Advocate and the bay area 
community for his significant contributions in 
promoting harmony, understanding, and ac- 
ceptance of cultural diversity. The vision that 
“Wee Pals” characters may be used in class- 
rooms and on the streets to promote cultural 
understanding and to provide our youth with 
role models will ensure “Wee Pals” as Morrie 
Tumer’s legacy to our children and our chil- 
dren's children. 


CASTRO’S RUTHLESS ACT OF 
VIOLENCE 


HON. ALCEE L. HASTINGS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to express my outrage over Fidel 
Castro’s act of violence by shooting down two 
small unarmed civilian planes last Saturday. 

Shooting down unarmed civilian planes is a 
flagrant violation of international law and a 
horribly inhumane act. There are legitimate 
ways for a country to protect their national 
borders, but the Cuban Government ignored 
every one of them last Saturday by shooting 
down these planes. International law dictates 
that civilian planes should not be fired upon 
even if they do fly into forbidden airspace. It 
requires warning off the approaching aircraft. 
But the Castro government decided to react in 
the most brutal way by ignoring American 
urgings to stay on a ceful and | path. 

É rige ete Since Castro's 6 
9 nas surpassed every other Nation in the 
Western Hemisphere in human rights viola- 
tions. Because we cannot rest in the face of 
the oppression of the Cuban people, ! fully 
support the steps taken by the Clinton admin- 
istration as well as the Helms-Burton legisla- 
tion which imposes tighter sanctions on Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot allow these acts of 
violence to be perpetuated against any per- 
son, Cuban or American. Fidel Castro has no 
respect for the dignity of human life. Maybe 
the passage of Helms-Burton as well as addi- 
tional steps taken by the administration will 
teach him, if not the value of human life, then 
the repercussions he faces when he kills un- 
armed American civilians. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE NATIONAL MEDIA 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, ! would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
February 28, 1996, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

THE NATIONAL MEDIA 


Public respect for the national media has 
fallen in recent years. As the power of the 
media has shifted from local and state news- 
papers to national networks, I find people in- 
creasingly mistrustful of the media. Con- 
stituents ask whether they can believe what 
they read or see. Or, as one constituent 
asked, how can we know the truth? That's 
the most fundamental question of all. 

American journalists have long had a rep- 
utation for independence and integrity com- 
bined with hardnosed reporting and sharp in- 
vestigative skills. Americans have tradition- 
ally looked to the media, particularly the 
national media, to get basic factual informa- 
tion on national events. The national media 
often put the spotlight on dífficult problems 
and can be an important force for change. 

That pattern is changing. There are still 
many outstanding journalists today, and, at 
its best, American journalism can be very 
good indeed. Nonetheless, I am impressed by 
how many Americans are tuning out the na- 
tional media, getting their information in- 
stead from non-traditional sources, such as 
talk radio and TV talk shows, tabloid news- 
papers or television shows, or specíal inter- 
est publications. They simply don't trust the 
national media anymore to give them basic 
facts or unbiased reporting. They find alter- 
native media more accessible and more re- 
sponsive to their concerns. 

WHAT HAS CHANGED 

It is hard to say why the national press is 
held in lower esteem today, but my suspicion 
is that many of its wounds have been self-in- 
flicted. Some journalists appear to have 
trouble sorting out what's hot news and 
what's meaningful, what's topical and what 
really has consequences for the nation. My 
sense is that the press now seeks to shape 
public attitudes more than it questions, ex- 
amines and describes the real world to the 
fullest extent possible. 

Journalists are trained to seek out facts, 
but increasingly blur fact and opinion and 
infuse their stories with their opinions rath- 
er than objective facts. It often seems there 
are no reporters in Washington. That's an 
exaggeration, of course, but it makes a point 
that many in the media today seek to shape 
policy, rather than report the news. Many 
Washington journalists are striving to be 
colorful personalities. They want to get on 
the television talk shows. They will often 
make bombastic arguments and predictions 
and outrageous statements. What they do 
not exhibit is professional detachment. 

Washington reporting has also become 
much more speculative, less factual. There is 
just too much careless reporting, too much 
cynicism, too much reliance on unnamed 
Sources, too much instant analysis, too 
much of an effort to entertain, not enough 
effort to inform objectively. 

I am astonished at the number of times I 
have found that journalists do not check 
facts, but simply write what they first hear. 
I wonder whether reporters are scrupulously 
accurate or whether they try to reshape a 
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quote or ignore a fact or concoct a source in 
order to make the point they want to make. 
I have often had the experience of being 
interviewed only to discover that the jour- 
nalist had already made up his mind about 
what to say in the piece, and was only 
searching for a quote to buttress hís view; or 
have attended an event covered by the press, 
but find later what appears in print or on 
television is not the way it was. 

The Washington media also show limited 
interest in promoting informed debate on 
important issues. In so many of the talk 
shows, squabbling and shouting matches re- 
place dialogue and discussion. There seems 
to be a premium on fostering conflict rather 
than consensus, in encouraging extremes and 
discouraging moderation. The press also 
loves to report the misdeeds and the personal 
failings of public figures. 

REPORTING ON POLITICS 

Constituents ask overwhelmingly about 
the what“ of politics: what are we going to 
do about the health care system, what are we 
going to do to reform welfare. The national 
media, in contrast, often seem to think of 
politics as just a big game filled with players 
whose motive is to win, and picking the win- 
ners and the losers becomes their primary 
preoccupation. They see politics as a contest 
between political leaders, not as a clash of 
ideas and proposals. They appear to have less 
to say about the substance and little interest 
in the impact of legislation on people's lives. 

My impression is the Washington press 
corps often shows a lack of diligence, a fol- 
low-the-leader mentality. If one journalist 
writes about a topic, everybody writes about 
it. If one talks about it, everybody talks 
about it. If one states a fact. others accept 
it without checking. I often ask myself how 
many journalists out there think for them- 
selves. 

What worries me in all this (and other crit- 
ics of the media) is that the media suggest 
that politics 1s little more than the struggle 
between ambitious politicians for power and 
has less to do with how we as a country deal 
with the serious problems confronting us. 
There are excellent members of the national 
press corps, but there just seems to be a very 
large gap between the way many journalists 
approach a story and the way other people 
do. 

CONCLUSION 

One important role of journalism in this 
country is to try to provide a common 
ground of knowledge and analysis, an effort 
to clarify the national debate and link it to 
people and their lives. The media in our soci- 
ety have a high mission and bear the respon- 
sibility to carry it out. 

Fortunately, there is a self-correcting 
process in the media. The competitive in- 
stinct is very strong among the multiple 
sources of information and that sometimes 
leads to excess and inaccuracies, but also 
contributes to a corrective process whereby 
the facts eventually get out straight. If one 
news outlet reports a story badly, other rival 
organizations will try to set the record 
straight. 

The proliferation of alternative news 
Sources may also be a positive development. 
Some argue that the national press is re- 
sponding to competitive pressures from the 
tabloid media by trying to imitate them, and 
this is certainly a concern. Competition, 
however, may also force the mainstream 
media to get back to basics—to do what they 
do best, namely solid beat reporting and in- 
depth investigative pieces. There has cer- 
tainly been a trend in the regional press to- 
ward issue-oriented coverage of politics and 
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news, and the national media could learn 
from this positive development. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE BALLISTIC 
MISSILE THREAT 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
the President vetoed the defense authorization 
bill last December due primarily to the legisla- 
tion's direction that a national defense system 
be deployed by the year 2003. As | com- 
mented during the veto override debate, on a 
political level, the veto did serve to more clear- 
ly define the stark differences between the 
Clinton administration and this Congress on 
key national security issues such as ballistic 
missile defense. It is unfortunate that an issue 
as fundamentally important as whether or not 
the American people should be defended 
against the threat of ballistic missiles in the 
decade ahead has become so controversial— 
but it is where we find ourselves. 

Adding further to the controversy, the De- 
partment of Defense announced last week that 
they do not intend to spend all of the funding 
appropriated for national missile defense pro- 
grams this fiscal year, as well as the surpris- 
ing decision to delay several of the most 
promising theater missile defense programs— 
an area in which | did not believe there was 
much controversy until now. The combination 
of the President's strong opposition to deploy- 
ing a national missile defense and now, an ap- 
parently conscious decision to scale back the- 
ater missile programs leaves us plenty to 
begin sorting through. 

The National Security Committee has a re- 
sponsibility to raise the visibility of important 
security issues and through discussion, debate 
and even disagreement, to hopefully inform 
and educate the citizens of this country. 
Today, we started that effort with the first in a 
series of full committee and subcommittee 
hearings on ballistic missile defense. In addi- 
tion to hearings, ! have prepared a short 
paper, "Memorandum on the Ballistic Missile 
Threat," which | distributed to the members of 
the National Security Committee yesterday. 

The text of the memorandum is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE BALLISTIC MISSILE 

THREAT 
(By HNSC Chairman Floyd Spence) 
INTRODUCTION 

As last year's debate and veto of the FT 96 
National Defense Authorization Act (H.R. 
1530) demonstrated, Ballistic Missile Defense 
(BMD) has become a defining national secu- 
rity issue. Today, the United States has no 
defense against even a single ballistic mís- 
sile. According to polls, this fact is not ap- 
preciated by the American people, who con- 
tinue to believe that we have the means 
today to protect ourselves against ballistic 
missile attack. Although the technology ex- 
ists to develop and field a limited defense 
against such threats, the American people 
remain hostage to a national strategy of 
conscious vulnerability, codified by the 1972 
anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty and rein- 
oan by Cold War notions of strategic sta- 
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The debate over whether deployment of a 
national missile defense is warranted ought 
to pivot in large part on forward looking as- 
sessments of the ballistic missile threat to 
the United States. In his December 28 veto 
message, the President stated that H.R. 
1530's call for a national missile defense sys- 
tem addresses a long-range missile threat 
“that our Intelligence Community does not 
foresee in the coming decade." The purpose 
of this memorandum is to address this issue 
and to provide a better understanding of the 
missile threats facing the United States now 
and in the future. 

A CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 


The Clinton Administration has acknowl- 
edged that the shorter-range, or theater, bal- 
listic missile threat is real and growing. Sec- 
retary of Defense William Perry has stated 
that ballistic missiles are clearly becoming 
a common battlefield weapon.“ ! More than 
15 countries currently possess ballistic mis- 
siles. Most are based on Soviet-derived de- 
signs like the SCUD, which was used by Iraq 
during the 1991 Gulf War. However, the types 
of theater missiles being sought and acquired 
by third countries today are of increasing 
range, lethality, and sophistication. 

In addition, more than 25 countries cur- 
rently possess, or are seeking to acquire, 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD), includ- 
ing nuclear, chemical, and biological weap- 
ons. According to unclassified estimates, 
some 24 countries currently have ongoing 
chemical weapons programs.? Ten countries 
are reportedly pursuing biological weapons 
research. At least as many are reported to 
be interested in developing nuclear weap- 
ons.* The trend toward proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction and the missiles that 
can carry them is “decidedly negative," with 
“no limits on the ambitions of unstable ac- 
tors to acquire the most advanced and dead- 
ly weapons available, either through internal 
or external sources.5 

The Administration is less convinced, how- 
ever, of the threat posed by longer-range 
missiles. In particular, a recently completed 
National Intelligence Estimate (NIE), pre- 
pared by the intelligence community, con- 
cludes that the threat to the United States 
posed by long-range ballistic missiles is 
lower than previously believed.“ A letter by 
the CIA’s Director of Congressional Affairs 
to Senators Levin and Bumpers, written on 
behalf of the Director of Central Intelligence 
(DCI), John Deutch, asserts that the previous 
intelligence community estimate of the mis- 
sile threat to the United States, as reflected 
in the language of H.R. 1530, overstates 
what we currently believe to be the future 
threat." The letter states that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely" any nation with inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) would 
be willing to sell them; declares that the 
U.S. early warning capability is “sufficient 
to provide many years in advance of indige- 
nous development"; and judges the prospect 
of an operational North Korean ICBM within 
the next five years to be very low.“ 7 

The Administration's conclusions on these 
issues are seemingly at odds with previous 
intelligence community estimates; are at 
variance with the view of other responsible 
experts within and outside the intelligence 
community; and have raised troubling ques- 
tions concerning the politicization of intel- 
ligence.® 

THE ALLURE OF BALLISTIC MISSILES 


There are numerous reasons why a growing 
number of nations seek to acquire ballistic 
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missiles and weapons of mass destruction. 
Such weapons provide a military edge 
against regional adversaries and serve as 
symbols of national power and prestige. Bal- 
listic missiles offer small and medium pow- 
ers—for the first time—a strategic weapon 
potentially capable of deterring great powers 
militarily and politically. An adversary 
armed with ballistic missiles and WMD may 
deter the United States from undertaking 
certain actions for fear of retaliation against 
U.S. regional assets of allies. Long-range 
ICBMs are even more attractive assets for 
hostile powers wishing to deter the United 
States from exercising its power projection 
capabilities by placing U.S. territory di- 
rectly at risk and threatening our most val- 
ued asset: the American people. Importantly, 
the lack of any effective defenses against 
ballistic missiles may actually serve to en- 
courage hostile states to acquire missile ca- 
pabilities and makes them the weapon of 
choice for nations seeking to threaten oth- 
ers. As the International Institute for Stra- 
tegie Studies in London has concluded. the 
ballistic missile, mainly on account of its 
range, speed and cost relative to that of a 
manned aircraft, is a favored delivery means 
for proliferating states and is likely to re- 
main so until a proven anti-ballistic missile 
defense system has been deployed.“ 

The proliferation of these weapons height- 
ens the risk that adversaries will seek to use 
them or threaten their use against the U.S. 
or American allies and interests. For in- 
stance, in the Gulf War, Iraq used SCUD mis- 
siles against Israel as political weapons in an 
attempt to draw Israel into the conflict and 
fracture the allied coalition. Libya recently 
declared its willingness to fire ballistic mis- 
siles at Naples, Italy, the home of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet.!° In fact, Libya launched ballis- 
tic missiles against a NATO base in Italy in 
1986. Libyan leader Muammar Qaddafi has 
spoken of his desire to acquire a deterrent— 
missiles that can reach New York," and has 
stated. We should build this force so that 
they [the U.S.] and others will no longer 
think about an attack.“ 1 Palestine Libera- 
tion Front leader Abu Abbas warned omi- 
nously in 1990 that some day we will have 
missiles that can reach New York.’’?? And 
Iranian President Hashemi Rafsanjani has 
called missiles “the most important and the 
most essential weapons of the world.!? Clear- 
ly, the incentive to develop or otherwise ac- 
quire these weapons is enhanced by the lack 
of defenses against them. 

INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 

The conclusions expressed in the CIA letter 
referred to above have required the intel- 
ligence community to adopt a number of be- 
nign assumptions about the ballistic missile 
threat to the United States that are not sup- 
ported by previous intelligence estimates or 
independent analyses.!* For example: 

An assumption that nations will be limited 
to their indigenous industrial and techno- 
logical base when developing ICBMs and that 
foreign assistance will be minimal or non- 
existent. By discounting the likelihood that 
ICBM components or entire missiles may be 
purchased from more advanced nations, the 
intelligence community appears to place 
faith in a universal adherence to the Missile 
Technology Contro] Regime (MTCR) or in 
self-imposed restraints on trade of such 
items. However, the MTCR, which estab- 
lishes guidelines for controlling the transfer 
of missile equipment and technology, is a 
voluntary effort, lacks the force of inter- 
national law, contains no enforcement mech- 
anisms, and has been repeatedly violated. 
For example, Russia has transferred critical 
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missile components, in contravention of 
MTCR guidelines, to India and Brazil. 1s More 
recently, missile guidance components capa- 
ble of being used in an ICBM were inter- 
cepted in Jordan in transit from Russia to 
Iraq. is Regardless of whether this particular 
transfer was sanctioned by the Russian gov- 
ernment or was a rogue operation," the in- 
cident is troubling and demonstrates that 
the MTCR provides no guarantee against the 
transfer of ICBM technology. 

In addition, several known proliferant 
states—such as China and North Korea—are 
not members of the MTCR. Chinese sales of 
intermediate-range missiles to Saudi Arabia 
and North Korean exports of SCUD missiles 
and production technology to Iran and Syria 
are clear indicators that arms control re- 
gimes like the MTCR cannot halt potentíally 
dangerous transfers of missile technology. 

Furthermore, the assertion in the Decem- 
ber 1995 CIA letter that sales of ICBMs are 
"extremely unlikely" is seemingly at odds 
with the assessment by Larry Gershwin, 
former National Intelligence Officer for 
Strategic Programs at the CIA, who stated 
in 1993. We also remain concerned that hos- 
tile nations will try to purchase from other 
states ballistic missiles capable of striking 
the United States.“ 7 Indeed, Russia has ag- 
gressively marketed variants of the SS-25 
and SS-19 ICBMs for space launch purposes.!$ 
A recent change in the START I Treaty 
would allow Russia to transfer a missile to 
any other country as long as it is called a 
“space launch vehicle" and it remains under 
Russian control.“ However, as a practical 
matter, the United States has no ability to 
verify that such a missile will be used to 
launch a satellite (as compared to a war- 
head), or that Russians “control” it. 

The intelligence community’s focus on in- 
digenous production also discounts the possi- 
bility that the import“ of scientific exper- 
tise acquired from other nations may accel- 
erate the indigenous development of poten- 
tially hostile states of long-range missile ca- 
pabilities. Former DCI James Woolsey has 
testified that the acquisition of key produc- 
tion technologies and technical expertise 
would speed up ICBM development.“ Given 
Russia's dire economic situation, the pros- 
pect that Russian scientific and technical 
talent will seek work elsewhere (the brain 
drain" factor) is troubling. 

In short, the compliance problems and 
loopholes intrinsic to arms control agree- 
ments, the increasing availability of foreign 
expertise, the strong incentives that exist 
for missile and component sales by states in 
need of hard currency, and the geopolitical 
desirability of long-range missiles, justify a 
more sober assessment of the likely future 
missile threat to the United States. 

An assumption that countries with the ca- 
pability to develop ICBMs will not do so. The 
recent intelligence community assessment 
reflects an apparent and questionable con- 
clusion that those nations most technically 
competent to develop ICBMs, such as Japan, 
Ukraine, and India, have little motive to ac- 
quire ICBM acquisition could easily and rap- 
idly change, and it is prudent to assume rela- 
tions and attitudes among nations will be 
relatively constant in the international 
order in the coming decade. Indeed, few pre- 
dicted the monumental changes in the stra- 
tegic environment that have occurred over 
the past 5-10 years. At a minimum, any anal- 
ysis that assumes continuity must be bal- 
anced with an equity valid analysis that pos- 
tulates alternative futures. 

It is conceivable, for example, that India 
might want ICBMs to deter the United 
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States or other powers from becoming in- 
volved in any future India-Pakistan conflict. 
Ukraine might want ICBMs if it finds, once 
Keiv is bereft of all nuclear weapons now 
based on its territory, that the United States 
loses interest in Ukraine's future, or if 
Ukraine wishes to increase its leverage in fu- 
ture dealings with Moscow. And Japan may 
look at some future point to acquire long- 
range missile capabilities for deterrence pur- 
poses if it no longer has faith in U.S. secu- 
rity assurances, or if China or Russia as- 
sumes more aggressive international or re- 
gional stances. 

It is important to note that existing SLVs 
in these and other countries could be trans- 
formed into ICBMs in reasonably short 
order. In fact, there is no practical ability to 
distinguish between an ICBM and SLV for 
verification purposes—thereby denying the 
United States “timely warning" of a new 
missile threat. A report of the Proliferation 
Study Team, chaired by former National Se- 
curity Agent Director LTG Williams Odom 
(USA, Ret.), noted in 1993 that “‘[tJhe conclu- 
sion that the probability is quite low for the 
emergence of new ballistic missile threat to 
the United States during this decade or early 
in the next decade can be sustained only if 
plausible but unpredicted developments, 
such as the transfer and conversion of SLVs, 
are dismissed or considered of negligible con- 
sequence.“ 21 Moreover, according to the 
study team’s report, the transfer and conver- 
sion of SLVs would require relatively mod- 
est effort. 22 

The System Planning Corporation found in 
a 1992 report that conversion of SLVs to 
military ballistic missiles would be fairly 
straightforward” and that extending the 
range of missiles has already been achieved 
by China, North Korea, Iraq, and Israel. * Ad- 
ditionally, a report prepared in 1992 by 
Science International Corporation  con- 
cluded: ‘The increasing availability of space 
launch vehicles and space launch services 
could result in the ability of certain Third 
World countries to threaten the continental 
U.S. with United States with ICBMs carrying 
nuclear, chemical, or biological payloads in 
the mid- to late-19908. 24 

An assumption that there is a low risk of 
deliberate, unauthorized, or accidental mis- 
sile launch by Russia or China. According to 
Russian sources and U.S. experts, the Rus- 
sian General Staff may have operational 
control of the strategic nuclear forces and 
could launch those forces without President 
Yeltsin’s permission. Given the elevated em- 
phasis being placed on nuclear weapons in 
Russia’s new military doctrine, this is a par- 
ticularly worrisome prospect. Russian Gen- 
eral Geliy Batenin, former commander of an 
SS-18 ICBM division and a military advisor 
to President Yeltsin, has warned that the 
General Staff and even individual ICBM 
flight crews could execute an unauthorized 
missile launch. Batenin has also warned that 
Russian nuclear submarines may carry 
launch codes that would allow a submarine 
commander to conduct an unauthorized 
launch of SLBMs.?5 

Russian political instability, the erosion of 
Russian military discipline, and the deterio- 
ration of technical infrastructure, including 
radar and early warning systems, are condi- 
tions that increase the possibility of unau- 
thorized or accidental nuclear use. Brook- 
ings Institution analyst Bruce Blair has tes- 
tified that “The world remains unsafe as 
long as there are thousands of launch-ready 
nuclear weapons at the fingertips of a Rus- 
sian command system that is tottering on 
the edge of civil collapse.“ “ The Russian 
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General Staffs unauthorized nuclear alert 
during the August 1991 coup attempt, the Oc- 
tober 1993 Parliamentary crisis, the January 
1995 nuclear alert in reaction to Norway's 
launch of a meteorological rocket, and re- 
cent nuclear sabre rattling against proposed 
NATO expansion, should cause more than a 
little concern about the Russian nuclear 
threat. It is disturbing the extent to which 
knowledgeable Russians are apparently more 
worried about the possibility of unauthorized 
or accidental use of Russian nuclear weapons 
than the US intelligence community. 

The solidity of China's command and con- 
trol system is also in question. Based on ad- 
mittedly limited knowledge, it appears that 
technical control over China's ICBM force is 
significantly less structured than that of ei- 
ther Russia or the United States. Also, Chi- 
na's willingness to use ballistic missiles for 
political purposes was evident in the recent 
series of Chinese missile launches against 
targets“ off the coast of Taiwan. And the 
reported Chinese warnings to the United 
States that it would consider nuclear strikes 
against American cities to deter U.S. in- 
volvement in a possible future conflict with 
Taiwan reinforce the conclusion that China 
believes ballistic missiles carry both politi- 
cal and military utility. 

SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 

The desire of nations to acquire ballistic 
missiles that can threaten the United States 
or U.S. and allied interests has not abated. 
In fact, the absence of ballistic missile de- 
fenses may actually encourage other states 
to acquire such weapons. Perhaps the only 
way Third World nations can directly chal- 
lenge the United States in the next ten to 
twenty years given overall U.S. military ca- 
pabilities is by developing or acquiring mis- 
siles capable of deterring U.S. action or 
making the price“ of such action exceed- 
ingly high. 

The ability of other nations to acquire bal- 
listic missile capabilities will expand and 
under any circumstances is unlikely to be 
halted by arms control regimes like the 
MTCR. The countries of greatest prolifera- 
tion concern are either not members of these 
regimes or have failed to abide by their 
international nonproliferation obligations 
under them. 

Indigenous development of ICBM capabili- 
ties is one way, but not the only or even 
most probable way, for other nations to ac- 
quire long-range missile capabilities. Given 
the willingness of regimes such as North 
Korea to trade in missiles and components, 
and Russia’s refusal or inability to control 
the flow of missile components as well as sci- 
entific and engineering talent to Third 
World countries, the trend is clearly in the 
direction of more proliferation rather than 
less. 

The Russian military is not immune to the 
tremendous societal strains currently under- 
way in Russia. These strains, along with 
changes in military doctrine that increase 
reliance on nuclear weapons, call into ques- 
tion the sanguine assessment that the risk of 
a deliberate, accidental, or unauthorized bal- 
listic missile launch from Russia remains 
low. Likewise, Chinese threats to use ballis- 
tic missiles raise troubling political and 
military concerns. 

The intelligence community’s recent 
downgrading of the long-range missile threat 
is premised on assumptions that are highly 
questionable. The latest intelligence commu- 
nity estimate of the long-range missile 
threat to the United States is at variance 
with previous intelligence estimates, the 
public testimonies and statements of acting 
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and former U.S. intelligence officials, and 
the analysis of respected non-governmental 
experts. 

The American people remain entirely vul- 
nerable to a ballistic missile attack. As re- 
cent focus groups have reaffirmed, Ameri- 
cans are surprised and angered when pre- 
sented with the knowledge that they remain 
unprotected against this threat. 
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BELMAR ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
PARADE 


HON. FRANK PALLONE, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, on the after- 
noon of Sunday, March 3, 1995, the 23d An- 
nual St. Patricks Day Parade will move 
through the streets of Belmar, NJ. 

Mr. Speaker, from its modest beginnings lit- 
tle more than two decades ago, the Belmar 
event has become the biggest and best-at- 
tended St. Patrick's Day Parade in the State 
of New Jersey, and one of the finest in the 
Nation. While not quite as big as the New 
York City parade, the Belmar event has stead- 
ily been attracting crowds of more than 
100,000 people, drawn from the Jersey Shore 
area and throughout our State, surrounding 
States and other nations, including Ireland 
itself. Thousands of marchers are expected 
this year, including members of community or- 
ganizations, elected officials, marching bands, 
floats, bagpipers, and leaders of lrish-Amer- 
ican organizations. Both the participants and 
the many spectators always have a wonderful 
time. 

The grand marshal this year is Mr. John F. 
Kelly of Sea Girt, NJ, a retired Elizabeth, NJ, 
police officer and a member of numerous 
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community organizations. The deputy grand 
marshal is Rosemarie Plunkett Reilly of 
Belmar, the director of the Reilly Funeral 
Home. A previous grand marshal, Monmouth 
County Freeholder Thomas J. Powers, will 
again serve as parade commentator. 


The Belmar St. Patrick's Day Parade was 
established in 1973 by members of the Jerry 
Lynch Social & Athletic Club. Mr. Lynch is 
credited with being the parade founder. The 
first parade, held in 1974, had club members 
marching in top hats and tails, followed by four 
marching bands, and numerous fire engines. 
That year, the crowd of spectators was not 
much bigger than the contingent of marchers. 
The first grand marshal was my predecessor, 
and a name well-known to many of the Mem- 
bers of this body: the late Congressman 
James J. Howard, a life-long resident of the 
Jersey Shore who took great pride in his Irish 
heritage. For their tireless efforts to ensure 
that the 1996 parade will be another memo- 
rable experience, | wish to pay tribute to all of 
the members of the Belmar St. Patrick's Day 
Committee, particularly the chairman, Dave 
Stanley. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a great honor for me to 
pay tribute to the Belmar St. Patrick's Day Pa- 
rade, a great and proud tradition of the Jersey 
Shore for Irish-Americans and people of all 
backgrounds. 


—— M 


TRIBUTE TO LOIS MCDANIEL 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, Lois McDaniel is 
a native of Batesburg, SC and embodies the 
philosophy that hard work pays big dividends. 
Lois attended South Carolina State College 
and Pace University's evening program. She 
currently serves as the calendar information 
officer for the Department of City Planning and 
secretary to the New York City Planning Com- 
mission for land use and zoning matters. In 
her capacity she conducts televised public 
hearings at city hall for the N.Y.C. Planning 
Commission. 

Prior to joining the Department of City Plan- 
ning, Ms. McDaniel served as executive sec- 
retary to the president of the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Restoration Corp. A homeowner in 
east New York since 1969, Lois has been in- 
volved in numerous civic activities within the 
Community Board 5 area. Her efforts have 
supported senior citizens, block associations, 
the Democratic Club of East New York and 
Union 1180. 

Ms. McDaniel is actively involved in food 
drives for City Harvest’s food distribution pro- 
gram for the homeless, and is also involved in 
numerous other charitable efforts. | am proud 
to acknowledge her efforts to serve the people 
of Brooklyn. 
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IN SUPPORT OF BLACK HISTORY 
MONTH 


HON. MARTIN OLAV SABO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. SABO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ex- 
press my strong support for Black History 
Month. This year, we are celebrating African- 
American women of yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow. In Minnesota, we are fortunate to 
have a fine tradition of civic leaders who have 
dedicated their lives to enriching the lives of 
others through their selfless contributions. 
Today, l'd like to recognize three, among 
many, of the African-American women in Min- 
nesota who have become shining role models 
for us all. 


In this brief history, the State of Minnesota 
has had many gifted leaders who were also 
African-American women. In 1923, Ethel Ray 
Nance (1899-1992) was the first black woman 
hired by the Minnesota Legislature and was 
the first black policewoman in Minnesota. Dur- 
ing wer long life, Ms. Nance was an activist in 
several civil rights organizations, including the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People [NAACP]. She also served as 
the director of research for the National Urban 
League. 


In more recent years, Nellie Stone Johnson, 
who celebrated her 90th birthday in Decem- 
ber, 1995, has been one of the most out- 
Spoken and thoughtful leaders in Minnesota's 
African-American community. Generations of 
Minnesotans owe Nellie a great deal for her 
dedication to community-building, to civil 
rights, and to economic fairness. In the tradi- 
tion of Hubert Humphrey and Walter Mondale, 
Nellie Stone Johnson has been rock solid in 
her commitment to the most vulnerable in our 
Society. 

Finally, representing a new generation of Af- 
rican-American women leaders, Minneapolis 
Mayor Sharon Sayles Belton, elected in 1993, 
is the first African-American and the first fe- 
male mayor of Minneapolis. Mayor Sayles 
Belton began her public service career imme- 
diately after college—when as a civil rights 
worker she traveled to Jackson, MS, to reg- 
ister voters. She later became the first African- 
American president of the Minneapolis City 
Council. As mayor, she has continued her ef- 
forts to strengthen families and children by fo- 
cusing on education, crime prevention, and 
the economic development of neighborhoods 
in the city. 

| am proud to say that these women, and 
many other African-Americans, have had an 
important impact on my life and the lives of 
many Minnesotans. | wish to thank them for 
their service to the community, the women's 
movement, and the United States of America. 
All citizens should be grateful for their accom- 
plishments and endeavors. Mr. Speaker, as 
we observe Black History Month, | commend 
Ethel Ray Nance, Nellie Stone Johnson, 
Mayor Sayles Belton, and all African-Ameri- 
cans for their contributions to our society. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO MERLE BAGLEY 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
recognize Mrs. Merle Bagley for her contribu- 
tion to the Brooklyn community. Mrs. Bagley 
migrated to New York from North Carolina in 
the 1960's. Her life's work has revolved 
around her dedication to children, not only her 
own, but society's children. She has success- 
fully raised 10 children, a major accomplish- 
ment in itself. But equally important is the 
community work she has done on behalf of 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant Youth and Action 
Board, where she serves as the vice president 
of the Pacific Street Block Association, and is 
a member of the Earnestine Grena Senior Citi- 
zen Center. 

Mrs. Bagley has been involved in commu- 
nity work since her retirement, and has lived 
in the East New York section of Brooklyn 
since 1973. She is active in the Linden 
Houses Tenant Association, and is an ap- 
pointed member of Planning Board 5 and Area 
Policy Board 5. Merle Bagley's efforts have 
enriched the community she lives in and 
loves, and | am pleased to bring her to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 


51ST ANNIVERSARY OF THE FLAG 
RAISING ON MOUNT SURIBACHI 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, last week our 
Nation commemorated one of the most signifi- 
cant events in our history. The capture of Iwo 
Jima was not only one of the bloodiest military 
confrontations in which our Nation was ever 
involved, but it was also one of the most nec- 
essary. This barren island was crucial to en- 
sure the success of our bombing missions into 
the heart of the Japanese Empire, and was 
key to the military maneuvers which led to our 
victory in the Pacific theater of World War Il. 

Most historians agree that the photograph of 
six marines raising the American flag on top of 
Mount Suribachi is the most duplicated photo- 
graph ever taken. To this day, no American 
can remain unmoved by the simple message 
of heroism and grim determination which that 
photograph so eloquently portrayed. 

Last week, the New York Vets organization 
conducted solemn ceremonies in Rockland 
County, NY, commemorating the 51st anniver- 
sary of that significant event. | was honored to 
have been asked to share my thoughts at this 
ceremony, and would like to share them with 
our colleagues at this time: 

Thank you for inviting me to join with you on 
this solemn occasion. 

Back in 1936, President Roosevelt, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in his acceptance speech for his 
second nomination for President, told his audi- 
ence that our generation "has a rendezvous 
with destiny." President Roosevelt foresaw the 
war clouds accumulating throughout the world, 
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and knew what we would be facing. And, he 
was correct in his analysis of the burdens with 
which our generation so uniquely had to cope. 

When you think about it, no generation in 
recorded history was saddled with responsibil- 
ities as awesome as those with which we had 
to grapple. Not only did our generation have to 
endure the depths of the Great Depression— 
the greatest economic crisis of all time—but it 
also fell to our watch to fight World War Il, the 
most stupendous and complex conflict in all of 
history before or since. World War Il was the 
only war in our Nation's history fought on two 
major and widely diverse fronts: the European 
theater and the Pacific. Very few nations ever 
had successfully tackled the massive burden 
of a two front war and emerged victorious. 

It is befitting that we meet today to com- 
memorate what symbolized that war for all 
people. The capture of Iwo Jima was a pivotal 
event in our efforts. | can personally attest 
that, on the B-29 bombing missions over 
Japan in which | participated, we thanked God 
that Iwo Jima was in our hands, for several of 
our missions would not have returned had we 
not had Iwo Jima available for emergency 
landings. 

It is important that we bring to mind the pho- 
tograph of the flag raising on Mount Suribachi, 
which most historians contend is the most fre- 
quently reproduced photograph in all history. It 
is important because it symbolized for the 
whole world the burdens and the sacrifice 
which our generation had to make. 

Now, despite all of the trials and tribulations 
of our generation's life time, we are being 
called upon one last time for one last sacrifice. 
We have one last important responsibility to 
perform for all humankind. 

Today the world is replete with revisionist 
historians: people who contend they know 
more than we do about what we lived through, 
what we witnessed, and what we sacrificed. 
We have lived to witness the phenomenon of 
our own Smithsonian Institution attempting to 
assemble a display which inform people that 
we, the United States, were the aggressors in 
our war against Japan, and that we were moti- 
vated solely by racial considerations. The 
Smithsonian Museum went so far as to as- 
semble a display which, believe it or not, por- 
trayed the sufferings of the Japanese people, 
without once mentioning the cruel Bataan 
death march, or the inhumanity of Japan’s 
POW camps, or their racial degradation and 
enslavement of the Asian and Pacific peoples 
who Japan had temporarily conquered. It did 
not portray the cruelty of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, which demanded not just obedience 
from their people, but actual worship. It did not 
tell of the dreaded Kamikaze pilots, whose ea- 
gerness for self-sacrifice struck terror into the 
hearts of many brave Americans. 

It is only through the strong protests of 
many of our own generation that this display 
was never opened to the public, but that vic- 
tory was only one battle. We have much fur- 
ther to go to win the war. 

We have been reading almost daily of com- 
mentators and self-appointed historians who 
contend that the Holocaust never took place. 
In fact, the lack of knowledge of generations 
younger than our own is appalling. In Orange 
County, NY a few years ago, the death of a 
World War II veteran was recorded in the daily 
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newspaper with this incredible line: "He was a 
survivor of when the Japanese dropped the 
atomic bomb on Pearl Harbor * * *" 

Our generation has one last task before it. 

The Great Depression, World War ll, and 
the subsequent cold war are topped by one 
final burden: it is our responsibility to bear wit- 
ness to what we have seen and what we have 
lived through. 

It is important that we tell our youth, our 
grandchildren, our families, and any journalists 
we encounter of the goals, the ideals, and the 
vision of World War Il. It is up to us to bear 
witness that the inhumanity of the Nazi and 
Imperialist Japanese war machines were not 
just in our imaginations. 

It is incumbent upon us to leave permanent 
records of the sacrifices we made. We know 
that we cannot depend upon future genera- 
tions to do this. 

Accordingly, we are burdened with this final 
responsibility. 


TRIBUTE TO JACQUELINE 
BERGMAN 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, Ms. Jacqueline 
Bergman has distinguished herself as the first 
female member president of the International 
Association of Lions Clubs, and | think it is im- 
portant to recognize this landmark achieve- 
ment. In 1987 she was installed as the first 
woman member of the Brooklyn Downtown 
Lions Club. This is indeed significant because 
it demonstrates that barriers to advancement 
for women are being overcome. 

Ms. Bergman has served the Lions organi- 
zation well. She has chaired major fund- 
raisers, been the recipient of the organiza- 
tion's highest award by being designated as a 
Melvin Jones Fellow, and edited the club's 
newsletter. Jacqueline has also served as a 
delegate to numerous district, State, and inter- 
national conventions. Jacqueline lives in 
Brooklyn Heights, has two children, Andrew 
and Mona, and adores her grandson Andre. 
Her commitment to service is only exceeded 
by her desire to do the best job possible. | am 
honored to recognize her dedicated efforts. 


TRIBUTE TO ROSA LIVERPOOL 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, the Borough of 
Brooklyn is fortunate to have Rosa Liverpool 
as a citizen. Rosa has been an achiever in 
spite of adversity. She was the first African 
American graduate from the Slovak Girls 
Academy, and subsequently earned her un- 
dergraduate degree from Mercy College, and 
her master's degree in counseling from Man- 
hattan College. 

After receiving her degrees, Rosa began 
working for the city of New York. She has par- 
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ticular expertise in early identification and re- 
porting of abuse and neglect of children. In 
1979 Rosa began working with patients and 
their families who were addicted to opiates. 
Presently, Ms. Liverpool is the district guid- 
ance counselor for Community School District 
19. She is also the child abuse and neglect li- 
aison as well as the suicide prevention spe- 
cialist for district 19. Rosa has been actively 
involved in the East New York community of 
Brooklyn. 

Ms. Liverpool chairs the education commit- 
tee for the Rosetta Gaston Foundation, and is 
also a member of Community Board No. 5. 
She has worked with local store owners to 
provide donations for block activities, and co- 
ordinated job fairs for East New York resi- 
dents. Rosa leads by her example, and is des- 
tined to leave a lasting legacy. 


TRIBUTE TO AGENTS 
HARGRAVES, CHRIS 
AND LARRY SALMON 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate three special agents of the State 
Department's Bureau of Diplomatic Security, 
Peter Hargraves, Chris Reilly, and Larry Salm- 
on, who received Valor Awards at the U.S. 
Department of State on February 15. | was 
pleased to have a member of my staff rep- 
resent me at this very moving awards cere- 
mony where Secretary Warren Christopher 
presided. The Valor Award is one of the De- 
partment of State's highest awards and is 
given to those employees who demonstrate 
exceptional bravery in the face of life-threaten- 
ing danger. Special Agents Hargraves, Reilly, 
and Salmon exhibited particular noteworthy 
courage in 1995 in their efforts to ensure the 
safe and secure conduct of U.S. foreign policy 
abroad. | am pleased to take this opportunity 
to recognize these three courageous public 
servants. At a June 29, 1995, oversight hear- 
ing on the Diplomatic Security Bureau, our 
House International Relations Committee 
heard about the details of some of the cour- 
age of these agents and their sacrifices in the 
service of their Nation. | am pleased to see 
they have been further honored by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Special Agent Peter Hargraves was the 
former Regional Security Officer assigned to 
the U.S. Embassy in Sarajevo. On August 19, 
1995, Special Agent Hargraves was accom- 
panying a United States peacekeeping delega- 
tion to Sarajevo for a meeting with the Bos- 
nian Government. During the trek to Sarajevo 
over the dangerous Mt. Igman Road, one ve- 
hicle in the convoy, its weight too much for the 
road’s shoulder, began a fatal spin down the 
mountain. The vehicle stopped 500 meters 
later. Special Agent Hargraves, who managed 
to get out of the vehicle, disregarded his own 
severe personal injuries and repeatedly re- 
turned to the burning vehicle in an effort to 
save others. After pulling one individual from 
the wreckage, his efforts were halted when the 
vehicle exploded. Special Agent Hargraves is 
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still recovering from injuries suffered in this ac- 
cident, which claimed the lives of three U.S. 
peace negotiators. Special Agent Hargraves is 
a true American hero. The citation on his 
award reads, "For exceptional bravery and he- 
roic devotion to your colleagues, in support of 
efforts to bring peace to the peoples of Bos- 
nia.“ 

Special Agency Chris Reilly was the former 
Regional Security Officer assigned to the 
United States Embassy in Bujumbura. On 
June 14, 1995, Special Agency Reilly accom- 
panied United States Ambassador to Burundi 
Robert Krueger and former Burundian Foreign 
Minister Jean Marie Ngendahayo, on a fact- 
finding mission to the province of Cibitoke in 
northwestern Burundi. Late in the afternoon, 
during the return trip to Bujumbura, the eight 
vehicle motorcade came under heavy auto- 
matic weapons fire from at least two unidenti- 
fied gunman. Special Agent Reilly immediately 
instructed the Burundian driver to leave the 
area. The driver froze. Special Agent Reilly, 
sitting in the front passenger's seat, reached 
over and shifted the car into reverse and 
stepped on the accelerator. After backing up, 
he shifted the car to drive and managed to get 
the driver to put his foot on the accelerator 
and leave the area. Our Ambassador, and the 
Foreign Minister escaped injury as a result of 
the heroic actions of Special Agent Reilly. 
Special Agent Reilly's citation reads, 

For valor during an attack on an official 
motorcade in Cibitoke province, Burundi, on 
June 14, 1995. While the Ambassador's vehicle 
came under heavy automatic weapons fire, 
your rapid and effective response contrib- 
uted directly to saving the lives of the Am- 
bassador and the Burundi Foreign Minister. 
Your actions reflect the highest credit upon 
you and the Diplomatic Security Service. 

Special Agent Larry Salmon, the Regional 
Security Officer at the United States Embassy 
in Windhoek, was on temporary assignment in 
Bujumbura, and had accompanied Special 
Agency Reilly on the trip in which the Ambas- 
sadors motorcade was attacked on June 14, 
1995. Special Agent Salmon was driving the 
unarmored follow car directly behind Ambas- 
sador Krueger's car. When the attack began, 
Special Agent Salmon's vehicle was peppered 
with bullets. A Burundian bodyguard sitting in 
the backseat was injured by gunfire, and Spe- 
cial Agent Salmon was hit in the right shoulder 
by shell fragments. Special Agent Salmon 
spotted one of the assailants firing an AK-47 
at the convoy. Without hesitation, he drew his 
Smith and Wesson and proceeded to fire six 
rounds at the attacker through the shot-out 
right rear window. Once Special Agent Salmon 
fired his weapon, the assault stopped. The 
Ambassador's vehicle and the follow car es- 
caped. Special Agent Salmon's quick reaction 
to this attack saved the lives of the two people 
in his vehicle, and contributed to the safe es- 
cape of the Ambassador and Foreign Minister. 
His heroic response to such a life threatening 
situation demands our utmost respect. Special 
Agent Salmon's citation reads, 

For valor during an attack on an official 
motorcade in Cibitoke province, Burundi, on 
June 14 1995. While the Ambassador's vehicle 
came under heavy automatic weapons fire, 
your rapid and effective response contrib- 
uted directly to saving the lives of the Am- 
bassador and the Burundi Foreign Minister. 
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Your actions reflect the highest credit upon 
you and the Diplomatic Security Service. 

Mr. Speaker, | take this opportunity to fur- 
ther recognize and share with my colleagues 
some of the details of the exceptionally coura- 
geous efforts by these special agents who 
risked their lives to protect American person- 
nel carrying out our foreign policy broad. Their 
actions set the standard for valor in the line of 
duty. These American heroes are a credit to 
the Bureau of Diplomatic Security, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the people of the United 
States of America. 

We must do all we can to protect American 
personnel abroad who we ask to carry out 
U.S. foreign policy, often in far away, and 
often dangerous places. The Diplomatic Secu- 
rity Bureau and agents like Hargraves, Reilly, 
and Salmon deserve our full support and un- 
derstanding, as they carry out this difficult, and 
often dangerous task. 


TRIBUTE TO JO ANNE SIMON 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, Jo Anne Simon 
is an outstanding community activist who rep- 
resents the brownstone community of Boerum 
Hill in downtown Brooklyn. Ms. Simon is the 
president of the Boerum Hill Association. The 
association serves the historic community that 
has thriving merchant businesses. 

Jo Anne works closely with local community 
board and public officials to ensure that critical 
issues such as education, crime prevention, 
historical preservation and quality of life issues 
are responsibly addressed on behalf of com- 
munity and neighborhood members. Ms. 
Simon recognizes that her efforts must be 
special because Boerum Hill is a very special 
Brooklyn enclave. 

An attorney and former teacher of the blind, 
Jo Anne has been very active in the disability 
rights movement. She is a founding member 
of the Association of Higher Education and 
Disability, a national organization which advo- 
cates for equal access to higher education. 
She currently serves on its board of directors. 
| am pleased to bring Jo Anne Simon's com- 
munity activism to the attention of my 
colleagues. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT E. DOYLE 
HON. AMO HOUGHTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, Robert E. 
Doyle recently passed away at his home in 
Schenectady, NY. Robert was known as the 
"Commish". He served longer than any other 
State Liquor Authority Commissioner in the 
United States. He was considered by his col- 
leagues as the dean of liquor administration. 

Robert was born in Thendara, NY. This is in 
Herkimer County. He was a 1952 graduate of 
Siena College, and he served during World 
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War II in the Pacific campaign as a Pfc. in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

Robert began his tenure with the State Liq- 
uor Authority in 1959 as a deputy commis- 
sioner. His advice and counsel were sought by 
public administrators, elected officials, industry 
executives, and community leaders. He was a 
warm and caring man willing to help virtually 
anyone with a problem. 

He retired from his post as commissioner in 
1995. Mr. Doyle's wife Geraldine Fitzgerald 
Doyle passed away in 1990. He had five chil- 
dren and eleven grandchildren. He also had a 
brother, the Very Reverend Mathias Doyle, 
and three sisters Mary Lou Provost, Gayle 
Michon, and Joanne Dee. 

Robert Doyle had made numerous contribu- 
tions to his Nation, his State, and his Family. 
He was truly a good man. 

Many including the family, the State of New 
York, and others mourn his loss. The 
"Commish" passed away on February 14, in 
the year of our Lord 1996. 


TRIBUTE TO LETICIA P. JOHNSON 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, there is no great- 
er calling than attending to the education and 
nurturing of our children. For the past 20 years 
Leticia P. Johnson has been performing that 
very vital task. Leticia is a graduate of Brook- 
lyn College and received a master's degree in 
supervision and administration. 

Leticia believes that early childhood learning 
sets the stage for positive human develop- 
ment. Leticia has dedicated herself to getting 
society and educators to focus on the total 
needs of our children. 

Leticia’s participation in various organiza- 
tions reflects her commitment to children. She 
is a member of the National Black Child De- 
velopment Institute, and is the cochair of the 
Early Childhood Task Force. Leticia is also a 
member of the Bedford-Stuyvesant Commu- 
nity Conference Inc. For the past 10 years she 
has served as the director of Young Minds 
Day Care Center, sponsored by Fort Greene 
Citizens Council Inc. Brooklyn sees the fruits 
of Leticia's efforts each time a child is nurtured 
and educated in her institution. | am happy to 
acknowledge her selfless efforts. 


—— 


OFFICER ROBERT ALLMOND HON- 
ORED AT POLICE CEREMONY 
AWARDS 


HON. JON D. FOX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to honor a resident of the 13th Con- 
gressional district who recently was named 
one of the best law enforcement officers in the 
Nation. 

Abington Township, Montgomery county, 
Police Officer Robert Allmond was recognized 
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as one of 10 honorable mentions during the 
Police Officer of the Year ceremony. Officer 
Allmond received the distinction from the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Parade magazine after his name was submit- 
ted for consideration by Abington Police Chief 
William J. Kelly and Edie Richards, director of 
community development for the Township of 
Abington. 

Mr. Speaker, there are 604,000 police offi- 
cers in the United States and many past win- 
ners have been picked for single outstanding 
incidents involving a shooting incident or dan- 
gerous rescues. Officer Allmond's award is 
based on a long-term commitment to commu- 
nity policy work which has reduced crime, 
brought community support for police officers 
and raised neighborhood esteem. 

Officer Allmond began his assignment in 
1992 as community policing officer in the 
Crestmont area where crime, violence, and 
drug abuse were the highest in the township, 
according to Chief Kelly. Eighteen months 
later, a survey showed that overall fear of 
crime in the neighborhood had dropped by 
12.75 percent, community support for police 
had increased 63 percent and neighborhood 
esteem was up by 4 percent. 

Officer Allmond initiated several programs in 
Crestmont including organizing trips for young- 
sters to the New Jersey State Aquarium at 
Camden, the Franklin Institute Science Mu- 
seum, the Philadelphia Zoo and the Academy 
of Natural Sciences. He has also taken chil- 
dren to Philadelphia Eagles, Phillies and 76ers 
games and arranged for weeks of free bowling 
so youngsters could participate in a league- 
like environment. 

Almost as important as the outings was the 
fact that community leaders like Chief Kelly, 
the township commissioners, police officers, 
dispatchers, township staff and parents went 
along as chaperones and got involved with the 
children. 

Officer Allmond organized a program to 
bring doctors and nurses into the neighbor- 
hood using a community policing vehicle as a 
mini-medical office to do free blood-pressure 
screenings and other tests for low and mod- 
erate income residents. The Lions Club used 
the vehicle to provide free vision screenings. 

Allmond helped coordinate a Citizen's Police 
Academy to create better understanding be- 
tween police and residents. Citizens were in- 
vited to participate in a 30-hour course about 
police duties and many Abington police offi- 
cers volunteered to teach the courses and be- 
came involved in the interaction between po- 
lice and citizens. 

Officer Allmond also worked with Abington 
Memorial Hospital, a leader in community 
health services, to take information about the 
outstanding Children's Health Insurance Pro- 
gram [CHIPS] to the community, again using 
the specially equipped van. CHIPS officers 
subsidized health insurance for children based 
on family income. 

Officer Allmond's work with the Crestmont 
Community Policing Program was recognized 
earlier this year when the program was one of 
six national winners of the Audrey Nelson 
Community Development Achievement Award 
and was honored by the National Community 
Development Association "for exemplary and 
creative uses of community development block 
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grant funds which best address the needs of 
families, homes and neighborhoods of low and 
moderate income." 

Officer Allmond's boss, Chief Kelly, has said 
of this outstanding citizen: "Bob's initiative, en- 
ergy, and willingness to try new approaches 
are greatly responsible for his success, but at 
the same time, | know that he would be the 
first to point out that area residents and local 
beat officers are the keys to the long-term 
success of these programs in this neighbor- 
hood." 

Mr. Speaker, that is high praise for the 34- 
year-old officer who joined this outstanding po- 
lice department in 1986. Office Allmond has 
shown that what lies at the heart of a troubled 
neighborhood is complex and unique to that 
community and cannot be fixed, necessarily, 
with a brick and mortar approach to commu- 
nity development, or with a cops and robbers 
approach to law enforcement. 

Prior to the implementation of this outstand- 
ing community policing program under Officer 
Allmond, we had been treating the symptoms 
without diagnosing the illness. It took Officer 
Robert Allmond and a very courageous com- 
munity to show us what and where the prob- 
lems really were. 

This is the heart of community policing and 
| urge all my fellow Members to investigate 
this program and help create similar models in 
their own districts. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to have Office 
Robert Allmond as a member of one of Mont- 
gomery county's finest police departments. His 
service to the people of Abington Township 
have made that community one of the finest 
places on earth to live, work and raise our 
families. 


CORRECTION OF VOTES IN 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee's report, House Report 104—463 on 
H. Res. 366, the rule for the consideration of 
H.R. 2854, the Agricultural Marketing Transi- 
tion Act contains one erroneously reported 
rolicall vote due to a typographical error during 
the printing process. The vote was correctly 
reported in the original report filed with the 
Clerk. 

Below is a correct version of that vote as 
contained in the Rules Committee report as 
filed with the House. 

The amendment number referred to in the 
motion is to amendments filed with the Rules 
Committee. 

The corrected rollcall vote for rolicall No. 
290 is as follows. 

RULES COMMITTEE ROLLCALL No. 290 

Date: February 27, 1996. 

Measure: Rule for consideration of H.R. 
2854, Agriculture Market Transition Act. 

Motion By: Mr. Hall. 

Summary of Motion: Make in order Volk- 
Eo] Amendment No. 12, retain permanent 
AW. 

Results: Rejected, 3 to 7. 

Vote by Member: Dreier, 
"nay," Linder, "nay," 


“nay,” 


Pryce, “nay,” 
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McInnis, “nay,” Waldholtz, "nay," Moakley, 
“yea,” Frost “yea,” Hall, "yea," and Solo- 
mon, nay.“ 


TRIBUTE TO TUSHIA N. FISHER 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | want to recog- 
nize Ms. Tushia N. Fisher who is employed as 
a special assistant to the New York State Sen- 
ate Minority Leader, Martin Connor. She is a 
Student enrolled in the State University of New 
York, Empire State College, in a combined 
master's degree program in political science. 

Tushia is a remarkable example of a 1990's 
woman, dedicated to her family, striving to im- 
prove herself as a single parent, and dedi- 
cated to improving and empowering her com- 
munity. Tushia believes that children are our 
future. She has embarked on a campaign, 
starting with her 6-year-old son Jamere 
Jamison, to improve the plight of African- 
American youth. Her efforts include volunteer- 
ing at the Interfaith Hospital holiday drive, as 
well as the City Kids Foundation. Additionally, 
Tushia is an active member of Concord Bap- 
tist Church. She provides a wonderful example 
for single and dedicated parents about how to 
pursue personal and professional development 
while providing volunteer service to her com- 
munity. | am happy to cite this wonderful com- 
munity success story. 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY ACT OF 1996 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am introducing a bill that will start public 
broadcasting on the road to self-sufficiency. 
This bill is certainly not the total solution to the 
challenge that faces us. Rather, it is a first 
step in the process. 

Last year, the House leadership, recogniz- 
ing the need to cut Government spending and 
balance the budget, challenged public broad- 
casting to find alternative sources of funding 
for their operations. After some initial mis- 
givings the industry responded to this chal- 
lenge with enormous enthusiasm, seeing this 
not as a threat but rather as an opportunity. | 
have been very impressed with the thoughtful 
and insightful response, and while | cannot 
agree with all of the proposals, it is obvious 
that there is strong sentiment for innovation 
and i 
My bill can help to accomplish this move 
away from Government support and ensure 
that public broadcasting continues to serve the 
educational and entertainment needs of the 
American public, the purposes for which it was 
established. | believe that the overarching goal 
of reorganizing public broadcasting should be 
to return to the original concept of local, com- 
munity stations, and funding for these stations 
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should come from sources other than the Fed- 
eral Government. It should come from local 
public subscription, city and State appropria- 
tions, sponsorship by educational institutions, 
regional foundations, mergers or local market- 
ing agreements with profitable commercial sta- 
tions, and flexible use of spectrum. It should 
also depend, now more than ever before, on 
the pursuit of innovative ideas and entre- 
preneurial activities. 

It is now time for public broadcasting to be- 
come self-sufficient and prepared to compete 
in the dynamic marketplace of the 21st cen- 
tury. We are, therefore, embarking on a his- 
toric change from our Government's policy, 
the origins of which date back several dec- 
ades. Public broadcasting, with the help of 
Federal and State governments, has evolved 
in its 30-year history into a mature industry 
providing quality programming to American 
viewers. We want a healthy and independent 
future for public television and radio, and it is 
our responsibility to ensure that public broad- 
casting continues to serve the educational and 
entertainment needs of the public. It is our ob- 
ligation not only because of its inherent value 
but also because we have decades of Govern- 
ment investment to protect. 

Government support for public broadcasting 
began with Federal matching grants to con- 
struct educational television facilities in 1962. 
That 5-year program, although helpful, did not 
address the need for long-term financing. It 
was this financing problem that resulted in the 
establishment of the Carnegie Commission on 
Educational Television in 1965, which was 
also funded by private money, this time from 
the Carnegie Foundation. The Carnegie Com- 
mission was the immediate catalyst for enact- 
ment of the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. 
In addition to providing needed financing for 
public television and radio, the act created the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting [CPB]. 
The act attempted to ensure CPB's role in de- 
veloping an independent educational broad- 
casting system that provided high quality ob- 
jective and balanced services to the local 
community. 

As the industry has matured, it has been at 
the forefront of exciting innovation, including 
such things as distance learning, which com- 
bines television satellite, computer, video disk, 
and telephone to bring greater educational op- 
portunities to students regardless of their geo- 
graphic or economic situation. | believe most 
people would agree that over the years public 
television has consistently provided high qual- 
ity programming to the American public. From 
historical series such as "The Civil War" and 
"Baseball" to the excellent children's program- 
ming such a "Barney and Friends" and "Ses- 
ame Street," public television has offered in- 
teresting, educational, and entertaining pro- 
grams for just about everyone. 

However, public broadcasting is not without 
its faults or its critics. Last Congress, the Sub- 
committee on Telecommunications and Fi- 
nance held a hearing that was invaluable in 
revealing the gross inefficiencies of the sys- 
tem. Even some of the system's strongest 
supporters say that it is mismanaged and 
should realize new operating efficiencies 
through consolidations, automation, joint oper- 
ating agreements, mergers, and other forms of 
partnerships. Others say that the industry has 
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failed to take advantage of revenue sources 
through licensing and merchandising agree- 
ments. 

This bill is designed to address many of 
these failings and correct many of the prob- 
lems. It does so in several ways. First, it gives 
public broadcasting stations additional flexibil- 
ity and offers new and innovative earned in- 
come options. For example, in markets where 
there are two overlapping stations, a licensee 
would be allowed to operate one as a com- 
mercial station and one as a "pure" public 
broadcasting station. The profits from the com- 
mercial station would be used to fund the sec- 
ond public broadcasting station. Neither sta- 
tion would be eligible for grants from CPB. In 
the case of duopolies, the licensee could elect 
to sell one station, as long as the proceeds 
from the sale go to the retained public broad- 
casting station. This station would not be eligi- 
ble for CPB grants. 

The bill would also allow VHF and UHF 
channel swaps. It further provides that stations 
voluntarily surrendering their licenses for auc- 
tion by the FCC would be allowed to keep 50 
percent of the proceeds. The remainder would 
go to the U.S. Treasury. Under the bill, sta- 
tions would now be allowed to accept com- 
pensation for broadcasting programs produced 
by, at the expense of, or furnished by persons 
other than the station licensee. This would 
allow partnerships with commercial entities. Fi- 
nally, the bill expands the definition of under- 
writing. 

Second, the bill has as one of its key pur- 
poses the elimination of redundancies within 
the entire public broadcasting system, includ- 
ing duplicative stations and burdensome bu- 
reaucracies. Consequently, CPB is prohibited 
from issuing more than one grant per market 
to television licensees, but is allowed more 
discretion for radio grants. 

Third, it relieves the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting of most of the congressionally 
imposed mandates that have limited CPB's 
ability to function in a sound, business-like 
manner. The bill eliminates most of the con- 
gressionally imposed mandates on CPB, in- 
cluding set-asides and unnecessary reporting 
requirements. The intent is to allow CPB to 
use good business judgment in its decision- 
making process and to prepare for its eventual 
privatization. Even after the transition to pri- 
vate non-profit corporation, CPB would still be 
required to report to Congress annually on the 
status of the trust fund. 

The bill also changes the way that members 
of the board of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting would be selected. Presently, 
the President appoints the members. The bill 
establishes a selection committee composed 
of the Speaker and minority leader of the 
House and the majority and minority leaders in 
the Senate to nominate individuals, after con- 
sultation with the public broadcasting industry, 
with expertise in investment management, cor- 
porate finance, telecommunications, edu- 
cation, and public broadcasting. The President 
would appoint from this list. Afterward, the 
board would be appointed in accordance with 
the bylaws of the Corporation. 

Finally, it establishes a public broadcasting 
national trust fund, using revenue to be de- 
rived from a now fallow resource, thereby en- 
suring that Government funding will cease. 
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The bill directs the Federal Communications 
Commission to auction vacant noncommercial 
channels and to transfer the proceeds to the 
trust fund. The bill also directs the FCC to en- 
sure that the auction brings in as much reve- 
nue as possible by moving the cities of li- 
censes, if necessary, while avoiding harmful 
interference. Before transferring auction pro- 
ceeds to the trust fund, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required to verify that the fund has 
been established in accordance with the law. 
CPB would manage the trust fund and distrib- 
ute the income from the corpus. If CPB sub- 
stantially violates the purposes of the law, the 
corpus would revert to the United States. The 
bill authorizes $250 million in fiscal years 
1998, 1999, and 2000, after which the trust 
fund would begin to dispense income from the 
corpus to fund public broadcasting. 

This legislation would get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the business of financing public 
television, but that goal cannot be achieved 
overnight without adversely affecting public 
radio and television. In view of the decades of 
Federal tax dollars that have been spent to 
ensure a public broadcasting system, the Gov- 
ernment has a stake in ensuring that public 
broadcasting survives. |, for one, would not 
like to see decades of Federal funding for 
public broadcasting go to waste. 

One thing is clear: reforming public broad- 
casting is a daunting task. First, it is a con- 
troversial and very emotional issue. Second, it 
is complex. Public broadcasting is composed 
of different and unique components and the 
solution for one may not necessarily be appro- 
priate for the other. Third, the public and those 
of us in Congress have differing views about 
how to change the current system. 

Despite the difficulty of the job that lies be- 
fore us, and regardless of our views on public 
radio and television, we can all agree that 
Government money is scarce. The American 
people expect us to be fiscally responsible 
and examine all federally funded programs. 
They expect us to make the difficult choices 
about where to cut Federal spending. That is 
what good Government is all about. The 
American public deserves to have the highest 
quality television and radio programs. The ap- 
proach taken in this bill will allow that fine tra- 
dition to continue, but this time, without Gov- 
ernment funds. 


RETIREMENT OF DAVID R. LAM- 
BERT, AMERICAN SEED TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. TOM LATHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1996 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, David R. Lam- 
bert was appointed as executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Seed Trade Association 
[ASTA] on June 29, 1990, by the board of di- 
rectors. ASTA, one of the Nation's oldest trade 
associations, will acknowledge the achieve- 
ments of its executive vice president on 
Wednesday, February 28, 1996, at a retire- 
ment celebration. As a long-time member and 
supporter of the ASTA, | am pleased to add 
my personal congratulations and hearty wish- 
es for a happy and fruitful retirement. 
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During the course of Dave's tenure, many 
noteworthy accomplishments come to mind. 
One, though, that is particularly significant is 
his leadership when Congress considered and 
ultimately approved the Plant Variety Protec- 
tion Act Amendments of 1994. An important 
intellectual property rights issue for seedsmen 
and farmers, these amendments went a long 
way in providing the real protection and ready 
assurance American farmers have come to 
know and expect from the seed industry. In 
shepherding these amendments, Dave effec- 
tively brought together the agricultural commu- 
nity and united the Congress in an issue that 
will surely affect America's agriculture for dec- 
ades to come. 

To list Dave's good deeds and successes 
would likely take several volumes. It would be 
more expedient perhaps to just itemize issues 
and areas like crop insurance reform, bio- 
technology, international trade, and export op- 
portunities. The list would continue just like 
Dave's tenacity and dedication to the Amer- 
ican seed industry. 

Dave will no doubt continue to play a role in 
America's agriculture. Undoubtedly, after a 
distinguished 16-year career at the ASTA, 
Dave's 23 years of experience and service in 
Washington, DC, wil be remembered by 
many. His work prior to joining the ASTA in- 
cluded a 7-year association with the National 
Grange. Prior to working in agricultural organi- 
zations, Dave was with the U.S. Army and re- 
tired as a lieutenant colonel. 

ASTA will long remember Dave's outstand- 
ing leadership and vision. | will always recall 
how the ASTA helped position and support 
America's foundation to agriculture—the seed. 
| will also recall, with great fondness, how a 
small seed company in lowa, Latham Seed 
Co., benefited from his dedication and insight. 


——— 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
February 29, 1996, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MARCH 5 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Thomas Paul Grumbly, of Virginia, to 
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be Under Secretary of Energy, Alvin L. 
Alm, of Virginia, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of Energy (Environmental 
Management), and Charles William 
Burton, of Texas, to be a Member of 
the Board of Directors of the Uníted 
States Enrichment Corporation. 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1376, to terminate 
unnecessary and inequitable Federal 
corporate subsidies. 
SD-342 


Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
344 Cannon Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of the Drug Price Competi- 
tion and Patent Term Restoration Act. 
SD-226 


MARCH 6 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to competitive change in the 
electric power industry. 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Government Reform Committee to ex- 
amine the implementation of the Gov- 
ernment Performance and Results Act. 
2154 Rayburn Building 

Select on Intelligence 
To hold hearings to examine the role and 

mission of U.S. intelligence. 

SD-106 


SD-366 


Special on Aging 
To hold hearings to examine tele- 
marketing scams that target the elder- 
ly. 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings to examine the inter- 
state transportation of human patho- 
gens. 


SD-562 


SD-2226 
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Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 
To hold hearings on the Chechen conflict 
and Russian democratic development. 
2200 Rayburn Building 


MARCH 7 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Parks, Historic Preservation and Recre- 
ation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 745, to require the 
National Park Service to eradicate 
brucellosis afflicting the bison in Yel- 
lowstone National Park, S. 796 and 
H.R. 238, bills to provide for the protec- 
tion of wild horses within the Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways, Missouri, 
and prohibit the removal of such 
horses, and S. 1451, to authorize an 
agreement between the Secretary of 
the Interior and a State providing for 
the continued operation by State em- 
ployees of national parks in the State 
during any period in which the Na- 
tional Park Service is unable to main- 
tain the normal level of park oper- 
ations. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 356, to declare 
English as the official language of the 
Government of the United States. 
SD-342 


MARCH 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management and 
The District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings to examine the over- 
sight of government-wide travel man- 
agement. 
SD-342 


MARCH 13 


10:00 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the reform 
of health care priorities. 
SR-18 
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MARCH 14 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Retired 
Officers Association, the Association of 
the U.S. Army, the Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association, and the Blinded 

Veterans Association. 
345 Cannon Building 


MARCH 19 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To hold hearings to examine the asset 
forfeiture program, focusing on issues 
relating to the Bicycle Club Casino. 
SD-342 


MARCH 20 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To resume hearings to examine the re- 
form of health care priorities. 
SR-18 


MARCH 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Veterans of World War I, 
AMVETS, the American Ex-Prisoners 
of War, the Vietnam Veterans of Amer- 
ica, and the Military Order of the Pur- 

ple Heart. 
345 Cannon Building 


SEPTEMBER 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the American Legion. 
335 Cannon Building 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, February 29, 1996 


The House met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. MCINNIS]. 


DESIGNATION OF THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
February 29, 1996. 

I hereby designate the Honorable SCOTT 
MCINNIS to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
this day. 

NEWT GINGRICE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

From the rising of the Sun until the 
going down of the same, we offer our 
thanks and praise to You, O God, for 
Your gracious gifts of faith and hope 
and love. When we falter or fail, You 
lift us up; when we do justice and seek 
mercy, You encourage and make us 
whole. For all Your marvelous deeds, O 
God, that forgive us and point us in the 
way, we offer these words of gratitude 
and thanksgiving. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day's proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


Oo — 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BAR- 
RETT] come forward and lead the House 
in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska led the 
Pledge of Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


PERMISSION FOR SUNDRY COM- 
MITTEES AND THEIR SUB- 
COMMITTEES TO SIT TODAY 
DURING THE 5-MINUTE RULE 
Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the following committees and their 
subcommittees be permitted to sit 


today while the House is meeting in 
the Committee of the Whole under the 
5-minute rule: Committee on Banking 
and Financial Services, Committee on 
Commerce, Committee on Economic 
and Educational Opportunities, Com- 
mittee on Government Reform and 
Oversight, Committee on International 
Relations, Committee on the Judici- 
ary, Committee on National Security, 
Committee on Resources, Committee 
on Science, and Committee on Trans- 
portation and Infrastructure. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that the minority has been consulted 
and that there is no objection to these 
requests. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 366 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2854). 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2854) to modify the operation of certain 
agricultural programs, with MR. HAN- 
SEN, Chairman pro tempore, in the 


chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. When 
the Committee of the Whole rose on 
Wednesday, February 28, 1996, amend- 
ment No. 8 printed in House Report 
104-463 offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BOEHLERT] had been 
designated. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BOEHLERT] and a 
Member opposed each will control 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BOEHLERT]. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise this morning on 
behalf of America's farmers, on behalf 
of America's hunters and fishermen, 
and on behalf of the environment. 
What do the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the American Farm Bureau, and 
the National Rifle Association all have 
in common? 


They are all strong supporters of the 
Boehlert conservation amendment. 
Why have major agriculture and envi- 
ronmental organizations in the United 
States endorsed my conservation 
amendment? Because the conservation 
amendment before us is truly 
profarmer and proenvironment. Chair- 
man ROBERTS, Chairman BARRETT, and 
Congressman PETERSON have all 
worked with me to craft a conservation 
title that provides American farmers 
with the resources they need to protect 
the environment that we all need. 
Every urban American and every rural 
American will benefit from this amend- 
ment. 

Today, 51 percent of all privately 
owned lands in the United States are 
held by farmers and ranchers. If we are 
serious about improving the quality of 
America’s rivers and lakes, and we 
darn well better be, if we are serious 
about preserving essential wildlife 
habitat, and we darn well better be, if 
we are serious about protecting our Na- 
tion’s drinking water supplies, and, 
there is nothing more important than 
that, we have got to work with the 
American farmer. 

Agricultural programs represent the 
single best opportunity for this Con- 
gress to make significant improve- 
ments in the quality of our environ- 
ment. Best of all, we will be achieving 
these dramatic environmental im- 
provements with voluntary incentive- 
based programs, programs strongly 
supported by the agriculture commu- 
nity. 

The Boehlert-Roberts-Barrett-Peter- 
son amendment builds on the proven 
success of the existing conservation re- 
serve program and wetland reserve pro- 
gram. This conservation title also pro- 
vides new resources and technical as- 
sistance for the management of nutri- 
ents and manure on America’s farms. 
While providing significant conserva- 
tion resources to America’s farmers, 
this amendment achieves these con- 
servation goals in a fiscally responsible 
manner. 

This conservation title costs less 
than half of the $4.5 billion in the one 
passed by the Senate on February 7. 
The numbers tell the story. My con- 
servation amendment costs $2.1 billion, 
while the Senate conservation title has 
been scored by the Congressional Budg- 
et Office at $4.5 billion. The Boehlert 
amendment makes agricultural, envi- 
ronmental, and fiscal sense. 

The Senate and the administration 
have made it clear they will not sup- 
port a farm bill absent a comprehen- 
sive conservation title. If this body can 
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produce a comprehensive conservation 
title that has the support of farmers 
and sportsmen and environmentalists, 
we should do it. 

In closing, I would like to read to you 
what the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, the Environmental Defense 
Fund, and Trout Unlimited are saying 
about my amendment, and I quote: 
We are pleased to support the amend- 
ment and urge all Members of the 
House to join in support." The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, the National Milk Producers 
Federation, the National Corn Grow- 
ers, the National Wheat Growers and 
the National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture are all 
strongly supporting the Boehlert con- 
servation amendment. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 


pro-farmer, pro-environment amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member seek time in opposition? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman from Louisiana opposed to 
the amendment? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am, and I seek time to express 
my opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Boehlert amend- 
ment actually doubles the impact of a 
provision in the existing bill that is be- 
fore the House. I had intended to come 
to the floor in opposition to the exist- 
ing provision. So let me double my op- 
position to the Boehlert amendment. 
Because what we are talking about 
here is a whole new entitlement. An 
entitlement which, if the Boehlert 
amendment is adopted, amounts to $1.4 
billion of mandatory spending; $1.4 bil- 
lion in taxpayers' dollars which will be 
spent at the same time that we in this 
Congress for the last 14 months have 
been working diligently to pare down 
the discretionary budget. At the same 
time that we are telling America how 
important it is to get entitlements 
under control and to get a leash on the 
entitlement portion of the budget, 
which represents two-thirds of the $1.6 
trillion that this Federal Government 
spends every single year. 

At the same time that we are saying 
we cannot get President Clinton to the 
table to agree on how to pare down So- 
cial Security, Medicare, Medicaid, wel- 
fare, and all of the other entitlements 
that are going rapidly out of control, 
all of a sudden, quietly, here this morn- 
ing, we hear the gentleman from New 
York, my very good friend, come here 
and say that the provision in this bill 
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which creates a $700 million new enti- 
tlement for cattle farmers is not 
enough and it should be raised to a $1.4 
billion entitlement. 

To say that I am shocked is only an 
understatement, because actually I am 
incredulous. I have worked diligently 
as chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to get the spending on the 
discretionary side of the equation 
under control. We have succeeded. 

I would like to take a minute just to 
show how in Democrat control, the 
U.S. Congress, in the House and Senate 
in fiscal year 1994, discretionary spend- 
ing was roughly $237 billion. This is 
nondefense discretionary spending 
under Democrat control. 

In fiscal year 1995, it rose to $246 bil- 
lion. And under Republican control, we 
shrank fiscal year 1995, because of our 
rescission bill last year, to under $230 
billion, roughly $229 billion. 

Currently, in fiscal year 1996, we are 
at $222 billion. Our projections for fis- 
cal year 1997 are $219 billion. We have 
had Republicans and Democrats, mod- 
erates and conservatives alike, come to 
the floor and say, “You can’t cut this 
program, you can't cut that program." 
We want to keep restoring money for 
education, health and welfare, safety, 
and all of the wonderful programs in 
the discretionary portion of the budg- 
et. 

What we have here this morning, at à 
time when nobody is paying attention, 
is Members of the Congress coming for- 
ward and saying, “Wait a minute. We 
want to create a new entitlement, a 
new mandatory program to spend $1.4 
billion." 

Mr. Chairman, let me stress, today is 
February 29, 1996. Once every 4 years 
we are privileged in this world of ours 
to add an additional day to the cal- 
endar of the year. It is called Leap 
Day. This program coincidentally 
enough falls on Leap Day. You know 
what the name of the program is? It is 
the Livestock Environmental Assist- 
ance Program, or the LEAP Program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to all 
of my Members who are listening some- 
where in cyberspace, or here on the 
floor, I would suggest to them that if 
they want to create a brand new enti- 
tlement after we are cutting the discre- 
tionary budget as successfully as we 
are doing, then they will have suc- 
ceeded in making a great leap back on 
Leap Day of Leap Year 1996. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry for the delay. I was taking Mr. 
LIVINGSTON's pulse. He seemed to be 
worked up about the budget. I can get 
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worked up about the budget. I can get 
worked up about entitlement pro- 
grams. 

But this is not an entitlement pro- 
gram. This is the continuation of a 
strong difference of opinion between 
our good friends in the Committee on 
Appropriations, and let me say at the 
outset, that we have no better chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. LIVINGSTON], who has done 
precisely what he said he has done in 
regards to getting our discretionary, I 
emphasize the word discretionary, 
spending down to reasonable levels. He 
deserves every accolade in that respect. 

But the difference in regard to the 
LEAP program and the EQUIP pro- 
gram here is that we pay for it. We 
paid for it out of farm programs pay- 
ments, out of the CCC fund used by Ag- 
riculture that is in the mandatory 
spending category. That comes under 
the jurisdiction of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, and we are cutting 
those funds dramatically, and in addi- 
tion to cutting those funds and meet- 
ing our budget responsibilities, we also 
cut them again to provide two vitally 
needed environmental programs, actu- 
ally three, EQUIP, LEAP, and the con- 
servation reserve program, and we pay 
for it. 

How do we pay for it? Our farmers 
know that in facing all of the regu- 
latory overkill and their responsibil- 
ities as stewards of the soil, they need 
programs by which the Federal Govern- 
ment is also in partnership with them 
to reach our environmental respon- 
sibilities and our goals. So we reduced 
those expenditures. This is paid for, 
and it is capped. It is capped every 
year. 

Now, I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana and my good 
friends on the Committee on Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, who do a splendid job for us 
most of the time, would like to have 
control over these funds. But, in effect, 
we have already paid for them out of 
the farm program benefits that would 
have gone to farmers. 

So we are meeting our budget respon- 
sibilities, and we are doing that. And 
this is the most budget conscious, re- 
sponsible farm bill that we have ever 
had. And the program is capped. And 
we have paid for it, and our farmers 
have paid for it. It is not a new entitle- 
ment. It is a great leap forward, if you 
will, for the most, for the strongest and 
the most proenvironmental farm bill 
that has ever been written. 

I would like to at least say I had not 
expected this kind of a fiscal tirade 
here this morning, and so if I could be 
granted some additional time through 
my friend from New York, I would like 
to say something positive about the 
legislation. 

This has been a very difficult time, a 
difficult amendment, but it has been 
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worked out through the diligence of 
my committee colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BARRETT], 
and my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BoER- 
LERT], and many others, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PETERSON], on 
that side of the aisle, myself, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. EMERSON], 
and many members of the Committee 
on Agriculture as a means of address- 
ing several important positive environ- 
mental programs. It is a capstone to a 
truly environmental farm bill. 

Under the freedom to farm concept, 
which is the foundation, we really free 
farmers from the restrictions of 50 
years of federally mandated mono-agri- 
culture. American agriculture will be 
more environmentally friendly. Our 
farmers will be free to respond to mar- 
ket signals. They will now be able to 
rotate their crops and instead of plant- 
ing the same crop time after time after 
time after time to protect their acre- 
age base in order to get the Govern- 
ment subsidy, they will follow the mar- 
ket signals and what they should be 
doing in regard to their environmental 
responsibilities. That means fewer pes- 
ticides. That means less fertilizer. And 
it means more integrated farm man- 
agement. 

Now, past environmental programs 
have impacted only a few million 
acres. Every one of the environmental 
programs that we have heard about in 
this Congress before have been piece- 
meal. Under the freedom to farm bill, 
we will encourage sound conservation 
and environmentally positive activity 
on 300 million acres of U.S. farmlands. 
That is good for all Americans, and it 
is also good for the farmer and rancher. 

I could go down a long list of envi- 
ronmental and wildlife groups that 
support this amendment and that also 
understand it is fiscally responsible be- 
cause we do pay for it. We have the 
Farm Bureau, Meat Institute, Sheep 
Industry Association, Soybean Associa- 
tion, Equipment Manufacturers' Insti- 
tute. And I will make this part of the 
RECORD. 

In this regard, these are the organi- 
zations that support the conservation 
reserve program, and I certainly want 
to thank also the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PETE GEREN] for his efforts 
in this regard. 

But the conservation reserve pro- 
gram has been a monumental success. 
It reduces soil erosion. It improves the 
surface and ground water quality on 
environmentally sensitive lands. It sets 
aside huge blocks of land in the Great 
Plains and cornbelt for wildlife habi- 
tat. We have economic studies that 
generally have concluded that the CRP 
has provided public benefits totaling 
$12.5 billion since 1985, when the CRP 
was enacted. That is $8.6 billion for fish 
and wildlife, $3.1 billion in water qual- 
ity improvements, $1.3 billion in soil 
productivity, and a half a billion dol- 
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lars in benefits generally caused by 
wind erosion. So it is a plus. As well as 
paying for this, there is a positive ben- 
efit. 

So this amendment assures the con- 
tinuation of these benefits and will im- 
prove our Nation’s water quality. 

Now, under the terms of the com- 
promise amendment offered today by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BARRETT] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BOEHLERT], the CRP will be 
continued at its current level of 36.4 
million acres. I think I have extolled 
the virtues of the CRP program enough 
for Members. 

I want to say finally, Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment does establish a new 
environmental quality incentive pro- 
gram, or EQUIP, for livestock men and 
other agriculture producers. This new 
program is similar to the one adopted 
by the other body. We have cost share 
and incentive payments made to pro- 
ducers for structural and land manage- 
ment practices. 

Let me just say this: This is the 
strongest proenvironment farm bill 
ever passed in this Congress. Under 
freedom to farm, the farmer will no 
longer be trapped into monoagricul- 
ture, putting the seed in the ground to 
protect his acreage base in order to re- 
ceive the deficiency payment or the 
subsidy payments. He has the flexibil- 
ity. It means less pesticides, less fer- 
tilizer, a proenvironment farm bill. It 
also locks in the ability of farmers to 
participate in their conservation com- 
pliance plan for 7 years. 

Otherwise, if you extend the current 
farm bill, they will probably get out of 
the farm program, and there is no con- 
servation compliance. Then we have 
the three programs: the conservation 
reserve program, EQUIP, and LEAP. 
They are all good programs, and they 
are paid for, and they are capped, and 
it is out of the mandatory fund. 

So I know, while the argument of the 
gentleman from Louisiana can be very, 
very persuasive in his efforts to reduce 
our budget exposure, we have already 
paid for this, Mr. Chairman, lock, 
stock, and barrel. It is capped, and 
there will be no more money spent on 
a so-called entitlement program that is 
permitted in this program. 

As I have said, our farmers have al- 
ready sacrificed their program benefits 
to pay for these environmental pro- 


grams. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, since I am over- 
whelmed with speakers on my side of 
the issue, I wil engage just a second 
again. 

You know, for the last 14 months I 
have heard one speaker after another 
from both sides of the aisle come up 
and talk about how important it is to 
balance the budget. We are going to do 
it, oh, we are going to balance the 
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budget, but not with this program, be- 
cause this program is à good program, 
that program is à good program. You 
know, you need a little more, a little 
touch-up over here, a little more spend- 
ing here. In fact, that is what we have 
been hearing in my 19 years in the U.S. 
Congress, We are going to do it one 
day." But, oh, now that we are really 
getting serious, now that we are really 
starting to get a handle on discre- 
tionary spending, let us come up with 
new gimmicks, new tricks, and when 
you have got a good idea, let's just not 
worry about the discretionary side of 
the equation. Let us switch it over to 
the mandatory side of the equation. 
Let us just kind of move it over ina 
bookkeeping entry, lock it into law, 
make it an entitlement, walk away 
from it because we know this program 
is a good one; it will be funded for eter- 
nity. 

Once we get an entitlement, it will 
never be cut. You know, I could list 
10,000 programs that the U.S. Govern- 
ment engages in that every one of 
which are good ideas. We might as well 
just take all 10,000 of them and say 
they are mandatory and not worry. We 
could all do what Lamar Alexander 
said, pack our bags, cut our salaries 100 
percent and go home, let Bill Clinton 
run the Government. Is that what we 
are supposed to do? Is that really what 
we are elected to do? Are we elected to 
take every program known to man that 
is a good idea? And this is a good idea. 
There is no doubt about the substance 
of this program. In fact, there never 
has been any doubt about the sub- 
stance of the program. 

Just this last year we appropriated 
$75 million for this program, essen- 
tially the same thing. We are already 
doing it. 

But my friends in the farm commu- 
nity say, well, we need to spend more 
because we need to show the environ- 
mentalists that we are really looking 
out after them. I mean after all, we are 
spending a lot more money on farm 
programs in order to justify that and 
to pass a farm bill. Let us put a little 
money in for the environmentalists; 
then we get a lot of votes and pass the 
bill. That is the key here. That is what 
we are talking about. Let's buy the 
votes." Let us not worry about the fact 
the last 14 months we have been worry- 
ing about a balanced budget and trying 
to pare down discretionary spending 
and save money for the taxpayers so 
that eventually we can turn some back 
to him. Let us come up with à new, 
neat environmental idea. Well, not so 
new, because we have been doing it al- 
ready on the discretionary side. But let 
us make it an entitlement. Let us lock 
it into law so those appropriators can- 
not ever get to it, so we can never de- 
crease it and we can say to the envi- 
ronmental community, ‘‘Look what we 
have done for you today." 

Is that not the same old story we 
have been telling for the last 50 years? 
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We take the taxpayers' money. We are 
looking at them straight in the eye and 
say, "Look what I've done for you 
today. Vote for me in the next elec- 
tion." 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the gentleman 
would be happy to yield to me on his 
time, I would be happy to. I want to 


say—— 

Mr. ROBERTS. I do not have any 
time. I would just like to respond to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Bless your heart. 
Well, do not wander off. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I am here. 

Mr. ROBERTS. OK. Again, let me say 
to the gentleman that we all stand in 
admiration of the gentleman’s efforts 
to cut spending. Nobody has done more 
in the Congress. But what I would like 
to try to point out is that we do have 
two separate pastures in regard to our 
financial obligation in regard to agri- 
culture. One is the mandatory pasture, 
and one is the discretionary pasture. 

The gentleman has done yeoman 
work in regards to the discretionary 
part of the funding. We are in charge of 
the mandatory part. 

Now, we started out at $56.6 billion. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Reclaiming my 
time, the gentleman has plenty of time 
from the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It will only take 30 
seconds. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understand the 
gentleman’s point. I will summarize it. 

Essentially he is saying the appropri- 
ators appropriate and the authorizers 
authorize, and therefore he is going to 
authorize and take all the money from 
the taxpayer and make sure that it is 
locked in. 

Look, the bottom line is, with all due 
respect to my friend, and because my 
time is limited and I think I might 
have other speakers before this day is 
over, the fact that this is a program 
that might be wise today but someday 
in the future might be unwise. It might 
be adjusted. And the point is we should 
make it discretionary, we should con- 
trol it. 

If, in fact, the money is being wasted, 
somebody in Congress should say it is 
being wasted, just like on most of these 
other programs we have. We should 
never lock things into law simply be- 
cause they are a good idea. This is a 
mistake. It was a mistake to put it in 
the bill and add $700 million. It is an 
even worse mistake to put it in as an 
amendment at $1.4 billion, as the gen- 
tleman from New York would do. 

I urge my friends to vote down this 
amendment and vote with me to elimi- 
nate this whole bad leap year, leap day 
LEAP program provision from this bill. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
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Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA], the distin- 
guished ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that he be allowed to 
control that time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Boehlert-Barrett conservation amend- 
ment. It contains the backbone of a 
comprehensive conservation title that 
should be in the final version of the 
farm bill whenever that might come 
about. 

I am pleased that the authority for 
new enrollments in the Conservation 
Reserve Program is included. The CRP 
is of great importance in my State of 
South Dakota for several reasons, for 
its impact on cutting soil erosion, in- 
creasing water quality and enhancing 
habitat for wildlife. We have seen 
pheasant populations in South Dakota 
head back toward historical, record 
levels. The same is true of duck popu- 
lations, which have increased by 30 per- 
cent, and songbird populations. Many 
of the songbirds documented on CRP 
acreage were previously headed toward 
decline and facing the possibility of 
being threatened under the Endangered 
Species Act. 

Iam also pleased that the gentleman 
from Nebraska worked with agricul- 
tural interests and wildlife groups to 
come up with a compromise on the 
issue of early outs. 

The other component of this amend- 
ment is the Environmental Quality In- 
centives Program. I have been working 
with Chairman ALLARD on a similar 
provision in the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. This program will be vital in en- 
suring the viability of livestock oper- 
ations throughout the country. The 
livestock sector is facing devastating 
Swings in market prices and the tech- 
nical assistance and cost-share funds 
provided by EQIP may help keep many 
family operations from going out of 
business. 

I want to commend the livestock and 
commodity groups in their initiative in 
working to meet the environmental 
concerns facing their industry. They 
want to take an active role in ensuring 
their operations do not degradate the 
land they live on or the water their 
families drink. 

As I indicated, this is a start toward 
& conservation title that can balance 
the survival of family farms with pro- 
tection of their land and resources for 
generations to come. I look forward to 
working with Chairmen ROBERTS and 
ALLARD to address the remaining im- 
portant issues such as commonsense 
reforms to the Swampbuster provision 
that they included in H.R. 2973. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
Hic M from Minnesota [Mr. PETER- 
SON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am proud to stand today 
to offer this amendment with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BOEHLERT] 
and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BARRETT]. On behalf of the Sportsmen's 
Caucus, which has made the Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program the main focus 
of this Congress, we are very pleased 
with the language that is in this 
amendment. This is à straight, clean, 
reauthorization of the Conservation 
Reservation Program, which is what 
we have been working for, for the last 
couple of years. 

I think the earlyout provision that 
has been negotiated with the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BARRETT] 
and others is a good provision which is 
actually, in my judgment, going to 
benefit wildlife, because frankly, the 
first 5 years of these contracts are 
when they do the best job in providing 
habitat for wildlife. It might be à good 
thing to allow these to turn over after 
5 years so we can take some of this ma- 
ture cover and turn it into new cover, 
which is the best for wildlife. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
got a very good compromise put to- 
gether here. It is going to be good for 
wildlife, farmers, conservationists, and 
environmentalists. I am glad to sup- 
port this. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. It used to be in 
this body, where we delegated respon- 
sibility, we appropriated the credit and 
sifted the blame. Through the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. LIVINGSTON], we do not do that 
anymore. Let me point out to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana, 
we started with $56.6 billion in the 
mandatory account, went down to $43 
billion, went down to $38 billion, went 
down to $36 billion. These are farm pro- 
gram payments. The reason we went 
from 38 to 36 is to pay for this. It is 
paid. It is capped. It is paid. This is not 
a new entitlement payment program. 
We paid for it. 

Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, reclaiming my time, I am 
pleased that the House actually has an 
opportunity to discuss a strong amend- 
ment to the farm bill such as this 
amendment. I am particularly excited 
about the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram, as has been pointed out. 

As a long time supporter of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Transition Act, I 
will admit I had a concern about mov- 
ing a farm bill without a conservation 
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section, which should have been in- 
cluded in the reauthorization of the 
program itself. Without the Boehlert- 
Barrett-Peterson amendment, we 
would be ignoring about 15 million 
acres of CRP land that will be coming 
out of the program this year. If you 
add the CRP contracts to expire next 
year, we are talking about 24 million 
acres of land. 

So the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram, which was established in 1985, 
helps to protect our soil and water. It 
is an extremely important matter that 
we continue the program. It has a wide 
spectrum of interests, and farmers and 
environmentalists and sportsmen and 
the public sector, frankly, get large 
benefits from the program, and the 
House should not dismiss our respon- 
sibility to reauthorize the program. It 
is a good amendment, it is an amend- 
ment that should be adopted. It will 
help complete the farm bill and give 
the House a position on CRP as we go 
to conference with the Senate. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I 
would say please support the amend- 
ment, vote yes on Boehlert-Barrett-Pe- 
terson. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. FARR]. 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing me time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise with a great 
deal of concern on this amendment. 
This is an amendment that those of us 
in the environmental community 
ought to be embracing. But it has some 
very serious reservations. In fact, I 
have a letter here signed by the Sierra 
Club, the American Farmland Trust, 
Defenders of Wildlife, Environmental 
Working Group Humane Society of the 
United States, Friends of the Earth, 
the Isaak Walton League of America, 
the Land Trust Alliance, the Union for 
Concerned Scientists, Public Voice for 
Food and Health Policy, the Soil and 
Water Conservation Society, Sustain- 
able Agriculture Coalition, U.S. PIRG, 
and the Wallace Institute for Alter- 
native Agriculture, all addressing 
Members of this body, asking them to 
vote against the bill because of this 
provision that is from it. 

I have some concerns as I have been 
working closely through the year, only 
I think we have a lot of mutual inter- 
ests. One of my biggest concerns in 
America is the erosion of good, prime, 
agriculture land. America seems to be 
doing urban sprawl better than it can 
do agriculture policy. So what we want 
to do, rather than get government 
highly involved in this, is to allow—we 
have in America these agriculture land 
trusts created in counties and States 
throughout the United States. Those 
are private, nonprofit entities that go 
out and buy from willing sellers, will- 
ing sellers, development rights that are 
on agriculture land, so that the agri- 
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culture land remains permanently in 
agriculture. I have been trying to get 
that amendment into the bill and had a 
very difficult time because it is always 
sort of delayed. 

The Senate policy allowed that 
amendment in there, and this amend- 
ment does not. So, therefore, I reluc- 
tantly have to oppose the Boehlert 
amendment. 

| do so because | believe that this amend- 
ment undermines efforts both here in the 
House and in the Senate to protect farmland 
from urban sprawl. 

| have coauthored legislation with my good 
friend from Maryland, Mr. GILCHREST, to help 
the States address the troubling loss of farm- 
land to urbanization—over 1,000,000 acres a 
year at current rates. 

The States have taken the lead in helping 
farmers keep this land in agriculture and out of 
the grasp of urban sprawl and the Federal 
Government should help the States with their 
efforts. 

States like New York, California, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and many others. 

A version of our bill was added to the Sen- 
ate farm bill by Senator SANTORUM. 

Before Tuesday, the Boehlert amendment 
would have included most of the Senate con- 
servation title—including farmland protection. 

But Tuesday night, the Boehlert amendment 
was cut down to a size more acceptable to the 
environmentally leaning Republican leader- 
ship. 

Farmland protection was dropped from the 
bill. 

This amendment will hurt the Senate farm- 
land protection provisions in conference. 

| believe that a vote for the de la Garza- 
Clayton fund for rural America amendment is 
better for farmland protection, better for the, 
environment, better for rural economies, and 
better for farmers. 

| cannot support this bill if it lacks adequate 
funding for conservation, research, and rural 
development. 

And | cannot support this bill if it does not 
help State farmland protection efforts, or un- 
dercuts the Senate farmland protection 
amendment in the conference—as | believe 
the Boehlert conservation amendment will. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would point out the letter the gen- 
tleman just referred to, signed by all 
the environmental organizations, is si- 
lent to this amendment. They are actu- 
ally supportive of my amendment, op- 
posed though to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Cas- 


TLE]. 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me time. In 
my 1 minute I would like to make sev- 
eral points. 

One is, who is an environmentalist? I 
have yet to find anybody who does not 
believe in clean drinking water. Would 
not like to see clean water in general. 
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Everybody wants clean air. You talk 
about  environmentalists, but the 
thrust of matter is about 100 percent of 
the United States of America is in one 
way or another an environmentalist. 

Second, who owns the land? About 50 
percent of the land in America is 
owned or controlled by our farmers and 
our ranchers. That is à very important 
commodity in terms of how we are 
going to impact our environment. 

Next our agricultural interests, also 
our environmental interests, I have not 
met many farmers, ranchers, or any- 
body who deals with that area, who is 
not interested in the environment. 

Finally, there is à very close tie-in 
between the environment and our agri- 
cultural interests. I know in my State 
of Delaware, in our inland bays where 
Rehoboth Beach is, which many people 
know about, we have a lot of farm in- 
terests. We have studied those inland 
bays and realize the impact of fer- 
tilizers and other products on them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would encourage all 
of us to support the program. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, by 
national acclaim, I will take the po- 
dium again. I yield myself such time as 
Imay consume. 

Mr. Chairman, just so that everybody 
is absolutely clear, I have already 
made the point that we are scoring big 
points in getting discretionary spend- 
ing under control. What the proponents 
of this amendment and the later subse- 
quent provision in the agriculture bill 
do to create the LEAP Program on 
Leap Day of Leap Year of 1996 is to cre- 
ate a $1.4 billion mandatory program. 

Now, there has been some discussion 
that, well, it is not really a mandatory 
entitlement. I would only point to the 
bill itself, in fact to the provision, I 
think this is the Boehlert amendment, 
“Title III, Conservation, section 1241, 
mandatory expenses." The whole pro- 
gram is listed under mandatory ex- 
penses. 

It says the Environmental Quality 
Incentive Program for each of fiscal 
years 1996 through 2002, $200 million of 
funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall be available." It does 
not say may be available" or may be 
appropriated” or might be spent." It 
says it shall be available," which 
means this indeed is a mandatory pro- 
gram. It increases spending. 

Now, I have to tell my Republican 
colleagues, I got this report from the 
House Republican conference talking 
points on why you should support the 
House bill and not support the Senate 
bill. Well, on the second page, it says 
the Senate bill is "chock full of new 
spending." That is the reason you 
should not vote for the Senate bill. 

Well, what are we doing here? Creat- 
ing a nondiscretionary, mandatory new 
entitlement for $1.4 billion. Do not 
come to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and say ‘‘We need to cut spend- 
ing" if you vote for this. This is locked 
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in spending. Nobody can cut it, nobody 
can adjust it, you just have to spend 
the money. And when you go back to 
the campaign trail and say We have 
got to do something about the manda- 
tory side of the equation, two-thirds of 
the Federal budget, two-thirds of $1.6 
bilion that we spend every year, but 
we can't do it because we can't get the 
votes, can't get the support," if you 
vote for this, you will know why. You 
can look in the mirror and see the per- 
Son responsible. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GILCHREST]. 

Mr. GILCHREST. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
for yielding me time, and I thank the 
gentleman from Kansas for allowing 
the opportunity to discuss an issue 
such as conservation. 

The previous speaker spoke about an 
important issue, and that is balancing 
the budget. He spoke about an impor- 
tant issue in not frivolously spending 
the taxpayers’ dollars in a wasteful 
manner. We must balance the Federal 
budget. But in so doing, I think we 
have to remember that we have to re- 
duce some of the problems that are 
causing Federal spending to go spiral- 
ling out of sight. 

If we are dealing with the area of ag- 
riculture, how do we save money? We 
reduce soil erosion, we prevent ground 
water from becoming contaminated, we 
reduce the necessity of spending Fed- 
eral dollars on flooding. How do you do 
all these things in one particular area 
in the scheme of things? If we are deal- 
ing with agriculture, we need to spend 
taxpayer money wisely, we need to 
spend Federal dollars wisely, to reduce 
the overall mismanagement of things. 

So if we can have conservation pro- 
grams that protect things such as wet- 
lands, which, by the way, are now rel- 
atively easily identified and farmers 
wanted to participate in that so they 
can encourage the fact that soil will 
not be eroded anymore, ground water 
will be clean, we will have areas that 
will not be flooded anymore, we have 
areas where fish can spawn, and they 
want to participate in the best man- 
agement practices for farming, then we 
are going to work as a team. It is going 
to work. 

Mr. Chairman, I encourage an aye 
vote on this amendment. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. LATHAM]. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to engage the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BOEHLERT] in a colloquy. I 
just want some clarification on dif- 
ferent parts of this. 

Is there anything in this that re- 
quires a whole farm plan? 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, there is noth- 
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ing in there to require a whole farm 
plan. 

Mr. LATHAM. There is no intention 
that would be part of it? 

Mr. BOEHLERT. No intention. 

Mr. LATHAM. Under the CRP provi- 
sion it is added as far as water condi- 
tions on the criteria. I want to know, is 
there an actual effect as far as moving 
acres out of the Midwest to the North- 
east, or is there an intent, or will it 
have an effect in that regard? 

Mr. BOEHLERT. I will be glad to di- 
rect that response to the chairman of 
the full committee. We have had exten- 
sive conversations on that. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, as the gentleman 
knows, you are looking at possibly the 
strongest possible defender of the CRP. 
To have those acres remain in the 
Great Plains, where we truly need it in 
this criteria, there is an out-option. 
The farmer may leave the Conservation 
Reserve Program, but not, of course, in 
terms of the highly environmentally 
sensitive ground. When he does that, 
on his own volition, the Secretary then 
has the same number of acres and 
money and he can apply it to other 
sensitive acres. But there is no criteria 
to move this program from one section 
of the country to another. 

Mr. LATHAM. I would just like to 
ask the gentleman from New York, as 
far as the Wetlands Reserve Program, 
you have got a third permanent, third 
30 years, and the others are different 
time periods. Is there anything as far 
as new delineations of wetlands? 

Mr. BOEHLERT. No, there is not. 

Mr. LATHAM. Does the gentleman 
expect any effect as far as with tying 
up the one-third as far as being perma- 
nent, as to what the anticipated effect 
will be as far as how many acres cur- 
rently are permanent and will now be 
able to go into the 30 and the tem- 
porary? 

Mr. BOEHLERT. We were anticipat- 
ing more people would participate in 
the program. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate my col- 
leagues listening to my extempo- 
raneous tirades here. I just hope that 
people will reflect that this is serious. 
This is not about the merits of the pro- 
gram. We have heard a lot of good 
speakers talk about the merits of the 
program. I have to agree with that. It 
is à good program. We would like to ap- 
propriate as much money as possible to 
this program. By the way, I have dairy 
farmers who probably would avail 
themselves of the benefits of this pro- 
gram. It is important. 

But this is not a debate about the 
program or the benefits of the program 
or the merits of the program. This is a 
debate about whether or not we meant 
what we said when we said we wanted 
& balanced budget by the year 2002. 
Now, it is nice that we come to the 
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floor and debate this issue about the 
LEAP program on leap day of leap 
year, 1996. That is interesting. That is 
coincidental. But the real fact is, are 
we just pulling the wool over the 
American people's eyes when we talk 
about à balanced budget? 

Isuggest to Members, that they look 
at the trend that we have created with 
discretionary spending, and remember, 
discretionary spending is only one- 
third of the equation, one-third of the 
budget of the United States that we 
spend every year. But we are working 
on nondefense discretionary, we are 
getting the sum down. We are serious 
about trying to save the taxpayers 
money. 

As we all know, however, that other 
two-thirds is growing. Without a budg- 
et agreement, we will not get a handle 
on it. The last thing we need to do is 
make the problem worse. The last 
thing we need to do is create new enti- 
tlements. The last thing we need to do 
is make those entitlements lock in 
good programs, well-intentioned pro- 
grams, well-meaning programs, so we 
annot ever adjust them. We cannot 
touch them. 

But if you vote for this amendment, 
if you vote against my provision, in 
fact, you do not want to balance the 
budget by the year 2002. Perhaps you 
mean 3002. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BOEH- 
LERT] has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal oppo- 
nent of this amendment has just made 
a compelling argument to support the 
amendment. He said his argument is 
not about the merits of the program. 
He said it is a good program, but he is 
concerned about priorities. So are we. 
So are the American people. 

The election of November 8, 1994, sent 
& clear, unequivocal message to the 
Congress of the United States. The 
American people want smaller, less 
costly, less intrusive, yet more effi- 
cient government. They want us to get 
our priorities in order. And guess what, 
they did not send us here to dismantle 
& quarter of à century of progress in 
important, sensitive, environmental 
legislation. Who are the principal stew- 
ards of our land? Our farmers, agri- 
culture. 

This is our greatest opportunity to 
do something meaningful to protect 
our environment. When we want to 
talk about water quality, are Members 
not all concerned, as we all should be, 
when in one of the premier cities of 
America, Milwaukee, in December 1993, 
104 people died because they drank the 
water from a public water system? 
That is a cause for concern. If we can 
do something in just a small way here 
in this House to prevent that from hap- 
pening in the future, that is a job well 
done. 
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The sportsmen of America, the envi- 
ronmentalists of America, the farmers 
of America support this amendment be- 
cause it makes sense for America. I 
urge my colleagues to join with us in a 
bipartisan manner and win one for the 
American people. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
BOEHLERT has been a leader respected on 
both sides of the aisle for lack of partisanship 
on environmental issues. 

His amendment emphasizes the importance 
of conservation programs in a total farmland 
management plan. 

It addresses many concerns of USDA Sec- 
retary Glickman who says “this bill fails to 
make changes necessary in conservation pro- 
grams that would lead to cleaner water and 
better soil protection.” 

JIM LIGHTFOOT and | have delivered a letter 
to Chairman ROBERTS in support of the Con- 
servation Reserve Program. 

It is vital to reauthorize the program and 
permit new sign-ups to keep the program via- 
ble and maintain the significant investment 
made over the past 10 years. 

Its absence from the Roberts bill is a glaring 
omission. 

| commend the Boehlert amendment and 
recommend passage. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, | rise to support 
the Boehlert amendment which represents the 
only opportunity on this farm legislation to ad- 
dress the Conservation Reserve Program 
[CRP] and the Wetlands Reserve Program 
[WRP]. Under the rules of the House we 
should have had a more open debate and an 
opportunity for the House to work its will on 
these important provisions—but were denied 
that by the closed rule adopted for the consid- 
eration of this measure, H.R. 2854. 

| am frankly very concerned about the Live- 
stock Environmental Assistance Program em- 
bodied in the amendment, not because we do 
not need to clean up the feedlot seepage and 
pollution, but because the funding duty to do 
so will be transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the absence of compliance. Such 
clean up and pollution prevention should be 
borne by those responsible for the contamina- 
tion, the producers in agribusiness. 

Furthermore, the limitations on the acreage 
included in the CRP and the WRP proposal 
will sharply limit their effectiveness. | am hope- 
ful that there is not an implication in the pur- 
chase of easements, a concept, that the Fed- 
eral Government must pay land owners so 
that they will not pollute or damage the envi- 
ronment. 

Hopefully when and if this overall measure 
moves to conference, we will see these short- 
comings corrected. But this amendment, which 
will no doubt pass today, is a mixed message 
and not the best product for a sound con- 
servation policy path in 1996. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of the Boehlert amendment to H.R. 
2854 to add much needed conservation provi- 
sions to the Agriculture Market Transition Act. 

The Boehlert amendment achieves signifi- 
cant conservation measures that benefit the 
environment by retiring highly erodible and en- 
vironmentally sensitive land and protecting 
wetlands, thereby expanding wildlife habitat, 
enhancing water quality and restoring soil 


quality. And, at the same time, this amend- 
ment provides necessary reform to improve 
farm management and operation while pre- 
serving profitability for farmers. 

| understand the chairman's plans to ad- 
dress conservation efforts in future legislation. 
But, given the President's much-abused use of 
the veto pen, | don't think that we can afford 
to delay consideration of this essential author- 
ization. 

The time is now to enact conservation au- 
thorization reforms. Authority to enroll new 
CRP lands expired in 1995. The first CRP 
contracts expired in October 1995 and con- 
tracts covering over half the land in the current 
program will expire this year and next. 

| grew up on a fifth generation family farm 
and my father taught me the importance of 
preserving the land for future generations. 

Conservation efforts benefit not only the 
community surrounding contract land, but also 
across state boundaries. Preserving wildlife 
habitat for future generations is important to 
my constituents and our heritage. For exam- 
ple, CRP's wildlife benefits are enjoyed by mil- 
lions of sportsmen and have generated billions 
of dollars in economic activity, and restoring 
and protecting ground water and stream flows 
for fish, wildlife, and rural communities is es- 
sential. 

| think it is also important to note that, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Budget Office, 
Representative BOEHLERT's amendment costs 
less than half of the Senate provisions, while 
doing a better job of protecting our soil and 
water resources. 

Mr. Speaker, the time to reauthorize con- 
servation programs is now, and | urge my col- 
leagues to support the Boehlert amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BOEHLERT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was orderd. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 372, noes 37, 
not voting 22, as follows: 


[Roll No 37] 

AYES—372 
Abercrombie Bishop Canady 
Ackerman Bliley Cardin 
Allard Blute Castle 
Andrews Boehlert Chabot 
Bachus Boehner Chambliss 
Baesler Bonilla Chapman 
Baker (CA) Bonior Christensen 
Baldacci Bono Chrysler 
Ballenger Borski Clay 
Barcia Boucher Clayton 
Barr Brewster Clement 
Barrett (NE) Browder Clinger 
Barrett (WI) Brown (CA) Clyburn 
Bartlett Brown (FL) Coble 
Bass Brown (OH) Coburn 
Bateman Brownback Coleman 
Becerra Bryant (TN) Collins (MI) 
Betlenson Bunn Combest 
Bentsen Bunning Condit 
Bereuter Burr Conyers 
Berman Buyer Cooley 
Bevill Calvert Costello 
Bilbray Camp Cox 
Bilirakis Campbell Coyne 
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Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 


Inglis 
Jackson (IL) 
Jackson-Lee 
(TX) 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Jones 
Kanjorskt 
Kelly 
Kennedy (MA) 
Kennedy (RI) 
Kennelly 


Lewis (GA) 
Lewis (KY) 
Lightfoot 
Lincoln 
Linder 
Lipinski 
LoBiondo 
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Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 


Quinn 


Roukema 
Roybal-Allard 
Rush 
Sabo 
Salmon 
Sanders 
Sanford 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schiff 


Schroeder 
Schumer 
Scott 
Seastrand 
Sensenbrenner 


Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 


Watt (NC) 
Watts (OK) 
Waxman 
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Weldon (FL) Wicker Wynn 
Weldon (PA) Williams Yates 
Weller Wise Zimmer 
White Wolf 
Whitfield Woolsey 
NOES—37 

Archer Herger Radanovich 
Armey Hostettler Rogers 
Baker (LA) Hunter Rohrabacher 
Barton Istook Royce 
Chenoweth Johnson, Sam Scarborough 
Collins (GA) Kaptur Souder 
Crane Lewis (CA) Stump 
DeLay Livingston Tauzin 
Farr McDade Vucanovich 

Miller (FL) Walker 
Hancock Neumann Young (FL) 
Hansen Packard 
Hayes Pombo 

NOT VOTING—22 
Bryant (TX) Gibbons Rose 
Burton Graham Sisisky 
Callahan Greenwood Stokes 
Collins (IL) Kasich Wilson 
Dingell Lazio Young (AK) 
Dixon Maloney iff 
Fattah McKinney 
Furse Moorhead 
o 1010 


The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. Fazio of California for, with Mr. Ka- 
sich against. 

Messrs. MCDADE, NEUMANN, and 
SCARBOROUGH changed their vote 
from “aye” to no.“ 

Mr. OXLEY and Mr. McINTOSH 
changed their vote from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mrs. 
WALDHOLTZ). It is now in order to con- 
sider amendment No. 10 printed in 
House Report 104—463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROTH 

Mr. ROTH. Madam Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROTH: 

Add at the end of title IV the following: 
Subtitle B—Amendments to Agricultural 

Trade Development and Assistance Act of 

1954 and Related Statutes 
SEC. 411. FOOD AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

*SEC. 3. FOOD AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

„(a) PoLiCY.—In light of the Uruguay 
Round Agreement on Agriculture and the 
Ministerial Decision on Measures Concerning 
the Possible Negative Effects of the Reform 
Program on Least-Developed and Net-Food 
Importing Developing Countries, the United 
States reaffirms the commitment of the 
United States to providing food aid to devel- 
oping countries. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 

“(1) the President should initiate consulta- 
tions with other donor nations to consider 
appropriate levels of food aid commitments 
to meet the legitimate needs of developing 
countries; 
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“(2) the United States should increase its 
contribution of bona fide food assistance to 
developing countries consistent with the 
Agreement on Agriculture.". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 411 
of the Uruguay Round Agreements Act (19 
U.S.C. 3611) is amended by striking sub- 
section (e). 

SEC. 412. m AND DEVELOPMENT ASSIST- 

Section 101 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1701) is amended— 

(1) by striking developing countries“ each 
place it appears and inserting developing 
countries and private entities”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting ‘‘and en- 
tities” before the period at the end. 

SEC. 413. AGREEMENTS REGARDING ELIGIBLE 
COUNTRIES AND PRIVATE ENTITIES. 

Section 102 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1702) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 102. AGREEMENTS REGARDING ELIGIBLE 

COUNTRIES AND PRIVATE ENTITIES. 

*(a) PRIORITY.—In selecting agreements to 
be entered into under this title, the Sec- 
retary shall give priority to agreements pro- 
viding for the export of agricultural com- 
modities to developing countries that 

(I) have the demonstrated potential to be- 
come commercial markets for competitively 
priced United States agricultural commod- 
ities; 

"(2) are undertaking measures for eco- 
nomic development purposes to improve food 
security and agricultural development, alle- 
viate poverty, and promote broad-based equi- 
table and sustainable development; and 

a demonstrate the greatest need for 
food. 

“(b) PRIVATE ENTITIES.—An agreement en- 
tered into under this title with a private en- 
tity shall require such security, or such 
other provisions as the Secretary determines 
necessary, to provide reasonable and ade- 
quate assurance of repayment of the financ- 
ing extended to the private entity. 
(e AGRICULTURAL MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


*(1) DEFINITION OF AGRICULTURAL TRADE OR- 
GANIZATION.—In this subsection, the term 
*agricultural trade organization' means a 
United States agricultural trade organiza- 
tion that promotes the export and sale of a 
United States agricultural commodity and 
that does not stand to profit directly from 
the specific sale of the commodity. 

(2) PLAN.—The Secretary shall consider a 
developing country for which an agricultural 
market development plan has been approved 
under this subsection to have the dem- 
onstrated potential to become a commercial 
market for competitively priced United 
States agricultural commodities for the pur- 
pose of granting a priority under subsection 
(a). 

03) REQUIREMENTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—To be approved by the 
Secretary, an agricultural market develop- 
ment plan shall— 

*(1) be submitted by a developing country 
or private entity, in conjunction with an ag- 
ricultural trade organization; 

ii) describe a project or program for the 
development and expansion of a United 
States agricultural commodity market in a 
developing country, and the economic devel- 
opment of the country, using funds derived 
from the sale of agricultural commodities re- 
ceived under an agreement described in sec- 
tion 101; 

*(111) provide for any matching funds that 
are required by the Secretary for the project 
or program; 
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“(iv) provide for a results-oriented means 
of measuring the success of the project or 
program; and 

(v) provide for graduation to the use of 
non-Federal funds to carry out the project or 
program, consistent with requirements es- 
tablished by the Secretary. 

B) AGRICULTURAL TRADE ORGANIZATION.— 
The project or program shall be designed and 
carried out by the agricultural trade organi- 
zation. 

“(C) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—An agri- 
cultural market development plan shall con- 
tain such additional requirements as are de- 
termined necessary by the Secretary. 

**(4) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
make funds made available to carry out this 
title available for the reimbursement of ad- 
ministrative expenses incurred by agricul- 
tural trade organizations in developing, im- 
plementing, and administering agricultural 
market development plans, subject to such 
requirements and in such amounts as the 
Secretary considers appropriate. 

B) DURATION.—The funds shall be made 
available to agricultural trade organizations 
for the duration of the applicable agricul- 
tural market development plan. 

"(C) TERMINATION.—The Secretary may 
terminate assistance made available under 
this subsection if the agricultural trade or- 
ganization is not carrying out the approved 
agricultural market development plan.". 
SEC. 414. TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SALES. 

Section 103 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1703) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (2)(2)(A)— 

(A) by striking a recipient country to 
make; and 

(B) by striking such country" and insert- 
ing the appropriate country"; 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking ''less than 
10 nor"; and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by striking “recipient country" and in- 
serting developing country or private en- 
tity”; and 

(B) by striking 7“ and inserting ‘‘5’’. 

SEC. 415. USE OF LOCAL CURRENCY PAYMENT. 

Section 104 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ''recipient 
country" and inserting developing country 
or private entity“; and 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking “‘recipient country" each 
place it appears and inserting “appropriate 
developing country“; and 

(B) in paragraph (3), by striking “recipient 
countries“ and inserting appropriate devel- 
oping countries". 

SEC. 416. ELIGIBLE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Section 202 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1722) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (b) and inserting 
the following: 

*(b) NONEMERGENCY ASSISTANCE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator may 
provide agricultural commodities for non- 
emergency assistance under this title 
through eligible organizations (as described 
in subsection (d)) that have entered into an 
agreement with the Administrator to use the 
commodities in accordance with this title. 

(2) LIMITATION.—The Administrator may 
not deny a request for funds or commodities 
submitted under this subsection because the 
program for which the funds or commodities 
are requested— 
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(A) would be carried out by the eligible 
organization in a foreign country in which 
the Agency for International Development 
does not have à mission, office, or other pres- 
ence; or 

“(B) is not part of a development plan for 
the country prepared by the Agency.“; and 

(2) in subsection (e)— 

(A) in the subsection heading, by striking 
"PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND 
COOPERATIVES” and inserting ‘ELIGIBLE OR- 
GANIZATIONS"’; 

(B) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking 313. 500, 000 and inserting 
“$28,000,000”; and 

(ii) by striking “private voluntary organi- 
zations and cooperatives to assist such orga- 
nizations and cooperatives’ and inserting 
“eligible organizations described in sub- 
section (d), to assist the organizations"; 

(C) in paragraph (3), by striking a private 
voluntary organization or cooperative, the 
Administrator may provide assistance to 
that organization or cooperative” and insert- 
ing “an eligible organization, the Adminis- 
trator may provide assistance to the eligible 
organization". 

SEC. 417. GENERATION AND USE OF FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES. 


Section 203 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1723) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting , or ina 
country in the same region," after in the 
recipient country“; 

(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) by inserting or in countries in the 


same region," after in recipient coun- 
tries,"; and 

(B) by striking 10 percent“ and inserting 
15 percent”; 


(3) in subsection (c), by inserting or in a 
country in the same region," after in the 
recipient country.“; and 

(4) in subsection (d)(2), by inserting or 
within a country in the same region" after 
“within the recipient country". 

SEC. 418. GENERAL LEVELS OF ASSISTANCE 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480. 

Section 204(a) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1724(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking amount 
that” and all that follows through the period 
at the end and inserting amount that for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002 is not 
less than 2,025,000 metric tons.''; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking amount 
that" and all that follows through the period 
at the end and inserting amount that for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002 is not 
less than 1,550,000 metric tons."; and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by adding at the end 
the following: *No waiver shall be made be- 
fore the beginning of the applicable fiscal 
year. 

SEC. 419. FOOD AID CONSULTATIVE GROUP. 

Section 205 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1725) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ''private 
voluntary organizations, cooperatives and 
indigenous non-governmental organizations” 
and inserting “eligible organizations de- 
scribed in section 202(d)(1)"; 

(2) in subsection ( 

(A) in paragraph (2), by striking for Inter- 
national Affairs and Commodity Programs” 
and inserting of Agriculture for Farm and 
Foreign Agricultural Services"; 

(B) in paragraph (4), by striking “and” at 
the end; 

(C) in paragraph (5), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting '*; and"; and 
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(D) by adding at the end the following: 

*(6) representatives from agricultural pro- 
ducer groups in the United States.“; 

(3) in the second sentence of subsection (d), 
by inserting ''(but at least twice per year)" 
after When appropriate“; and 

(4) in subsection (f), by striking 1995 and 
inserting ':2002". 

SEC. 420. SUPPORT OF NONGOVERNMENTAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 306(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1727e(b)) is amended— 

(1)in the subsection heading, by striking 
“INDIGENOUS NON-GOVERNMENTAL” and in- 
serting ‘‘NONGOVERNMENTAL”; and 

(2) by striking utilization of indigenous" 
and inserting utilization of". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 402 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1732) is 
amended by striking paragraph (6) and in- 
serting the following: 

"(6 NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION.— 
The term ‘nongovernmental organization’ 
means an organization that works at the 
local level to solve development problems in 
a foreign country in which the organization 
is located, except that the term does not in- 
clude an organization that is primarily an 
agency or instrumentality of the govern- 
ment of the foreign country.“ 

SEC. 421. COMMODITY DETERMINATIONS. 

Section 401 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1731) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (a) through (d) 
and inserting the following: 

(a) AVAILABILITY OF COMMODITIES.—No ag- 
ricultural commodity shall be available for 
disposition under thís Act if the Secretary 
determines that the disposition would reduce 
the domestic supply of the commodity below 
the supply needed to meet domestic require- 
ments and provide adequate carryover (as de- 
termined by the Secretary), unless the Sec- 
retary determines that some part of the sup- 
ply should be used to carry out urgent hu- 
manitarian purposes under this Act."; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (e) and (f) 
as subsections (b) and (c), respectively; and 

(3) in subsection (c) (as so redesignated), by 
striking ''(eYX1)" and inserting ‘‘(b)(1)’’. 

SEC. 422. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Section 403 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1733) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in the subsection heading, by striking 
“CONSULTATIONS” and inserting “IMPACT ON 
LOCAL FARMERS AND ECONOMY”; and 

(B) by striking consult with" and all that 
follows through other donor organizations 
to”; 

(2) in subsection ( 

(A) by striking from countries“; and 

(B) by striking ‘‘for use" and inserting ‘‘or 
use”; 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by inserting “or private entities, as ap- 
propriate,” after “from countries”; and 

(B) by inserting or private entities" after 
“such countries"; and 

(4) in subsection (1)(2), by striking subpara- 
graph (C). 

SEC. 423. AGREEMENTS. 

Section 404 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1734) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting with 
foreign countries” after “Before entering 
into agreements”; 

(2) in subsection (b)(2)2— 
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(A) by inserting with foreign countries" 
after "with respect to agreements entered 
into”; and 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end the following: and broad-based eco- 
nomic growth"; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking paragraph 
(1) and inserting the following: 

““(1) IN GENERAL.—Agreements to provide 
assistance on a multi-year basis to recipient 
countries or to eligible organizations— 

“(A) may be made available under titles I 
and III: and 

"(B) shall be made available under title 
I.. 

SEC. 424. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

Section 407 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736a) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a 

(A) in paragraph (1) by inserting “or pri- 
vate entity that enters into an agreement 
under title I" after “importing country"; 
and 

(B) in paragraph (2), by adding at the end 
the following: “Resulting contracts may con- 
tain such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary determines are necessary and appro- 
priate.“; 

(2) in subsection () 

(A) in paragraph (1)(A), by inserting “im- 
porter or” before importing country“; and 

(B) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting im- 
porter or” before importing country“: 

(3) in subsection (d) 

(A) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following: 

“(2) FREIGHT PROCUREMENT.—Notwith- 
standing the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et 
seq.) or other similar provisions of law relat- 
ing to the making or performance of Federal 
Government contracts, ocean transportation 
under titles II and III may be procured on 
the basis of such full and open competitive 
procedures. Resulting contracts may contain 
such terms and conditions, as the Adminis- 
trator determines are necessary and appro- 
priate.’’; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (4); 

(4) in subsection (g)(2)— 

(A) in subparagraph (B), by striking “and” 
at the end; 

(B) in subparagraph (C), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting “; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following: 

D) an assessment of the progress towards 
achieving food security in each country re- 
ceiving food assistance from the United 
States Government, with special emphasis 
on the nutritional status of the poorest pop- 
ulations in each country.“; and 

(5) by striking subsection (h). 

SEC. 425. EXPIRATION DATE. 

Section 408 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736b) is amended by striking ':1995" 
and inserting ':2002". 

SEC. 426. REGULATIONS. 

Section 409 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736c) is repealed. 

SEC. 427. INDEPENDENT EVALUATION OF PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section 410 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 17364) is repealed. 

SEC. 428. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 412 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736f) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (b) and (c) and 
inserting the following: 
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“(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the President 
may direct that— 

) up to 15 percent of the funds available 
for any fiscal year for carrying out title I or 
IO of this Act be used to carry out any other 
title of this Act; and 

2) up to 100 percent of funds available for 
title III be used to carry out title I.“; and 

(2) by redesignating subsections (d) and (e) 
as subsections (c) and (d), respectively. 

(b) RELATION TO WAIVER.—Section 
204(a)(3) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1724(a)(3)) is amended by inserting all au- 
thority to transfer from title I under section 
412 has been exercised with respect to that 
fiscal year and" after any fiscal year if”. 
SEC. 429. COORDINATION OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 

ANCE PROGRAMS. 

Section 413 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736g) is amended by inserting ''title 
IH of" before this Act" each place it ap- 
pears. 

SEC. 430. USE OF CERTAIN LOCAL CURRENCY. 

Title IV of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1731 
et seq.) (as amended by section 222) is further 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
*SEC. 416. USE OF CERTAIN LOCAL CURRENCY. 

"Local currency payments received by the 
United States pursuant to agreements en- 
tered into under title I (as in effect on No- 
vember 27, 1990) may be utilized by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with section 108 (as in 
effect on November 27, 1990).". 

SEC. 431. LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE TO FARMER TO 
FARMER PROGRAM. 


Section 501(c) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1787(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking ‘‘0.2” and inserting ‘‘0.4’’; 

T by striking ''0.1" and inserting *'0.2"; 
an 

(3) by striking 1991 through 1995" and in- 
serting 1996 through 2002". 

SEC. 432. FOOD SECURITY COMMODITY RESERVE. 

(a) Foop SECURITY COMMODITY RESERVE 
ACT OF 1995.—The title heading of title III of 
the Agricultural Act of 1980 (7 U.S.C. 1736f-1 
note) is amended by striking FOOD SECU- 
RITY WHEAT RESERVE ACT OF 1980" and 
inserting “FOOD SECURITY COMMODITY 
RESERVE ACT OF 1995". 

(b) SHORT TITLE.—Section 301 of the Act (7 
U.S.C. 1736f-1 note) is amended by striking 
“Food Security Wheat Reserve Act of 1980” 
and inserting Food Security Commodity 
Reserve Act of 1995". 

(c) IN GENERAL.—Section 302 of the Act (7 
U.S.C. 1736f-1) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading, by striking 
"FOOD SECURITY WHEAT RESERVE” and 
inserting “FOOD SECURITY COMMODITY 
RESERVE"; 

(2) so that subsection (a) reads as follows: 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To provide for a reserve 
solely to meet emergency humanitarian food 
needs in developing countries, the Secretary 
shall establish a reserve stock of wheat, rice, 
corn, or sorghum, or any combination of the 
commodities, totaling not more than 
4,000,000 metric tons for use as described in 
subsection (c).“: 

(3) so that subsection (b)(1) reads as fol- 
lows: 

) COMMODITIES IN RESERVE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The reserve established 
under this section shall consist of— 

“(A) wheat in the reserve established under 
the Food Security Commodity Reserve Act 
of 1980 as of the date of enactment of the 
Food For Peace Reauthorization Act of 1995; 
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"(B) wheat, rice, corn, and sorghum (re- 
ferred to in this section as 'eligible commod- 
ities') acquired in accordance with paragraph 
(2) to replenish eligible commodities released 
from the reserve, including wheat to replen- 
ish wheat released from the reserve estab- 
lished under the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 but not replenished as of 
the date of enactment of the Food For Peace 
Reauthorization Act of 1995; and 

"(C) such rice, corn, and sorghum as the 
Secretary of Agriculture (referred to in this 
section as the 'Secretary') may, at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate, acquire as a result of ex- 
changing an equivalent value of wheat in the 
reserve established under this section.“; 

(4) in subsection (b)(2)— 

(A) by striking (20) Subject to“ and in- 
serting the following: 

*(2) REPLENISHMENT OF RESERVE.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to“; 

(B) in subparagraph (A)— 

(1) by striking ''(1) of this section stocks of 
wheat" and inserting ''(1) stocks of eligible 
commodities”; 

(ii) in clause (ii), by striking stocks of 
wheat" and inserting stocks of eligible 
commodities"; and 

(iii) in the second sentence, by striking 
"wheat" and inserting ''eligible commod- 
ities”; and 

(C) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by striking (B) Not later" and insert- 
ing (B) TIME FOR REPLENISHMENT OF RE- 
SERVE.—Not later”; and 

(ii) in clause (ii) by striking wheat“ and 
inserting ‘eligible commodities"; 

(5) so that subsections (c) through (f) read 
as follows: 

*(c) RELEASE OF ELIGIBLE COMMODITIES.— 

"(1) DETERMINATION.—If the Secretary de- 
termines that the amount of commodities al- 
located for minimum assistance under sec- 
tion 204(a)1) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1724(a)(1)) less the amount of commod- 
ities allocated for minimum non-emergency 
assistance under section 204(a)(2) of the Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1724(4)2) will be insufficient to 
meet the need for commodities for emer- 
gency assistance under section 202(a) of the 
Act (7 U.S.C. 1722(a)) the Secretary in any 
fiscal year may release from the reserve— 

“(A) up to 500,000 metric tons of wheat or 
the equivalent value of eligible commodities 
other than wheat; and 

(B) any eligible commodities which under 
subparagraph (A) could have been released 
but were not released in prior fiscal years. 

(2) AVAILABILITY OF COMMODITIES.—Com- 
modities released under paragraph (1) shall 
be made available under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1721 et seq.) for emer- 
gency assistance. 

“(3) EXCHANGE.—The Secretary may ex- 
change an eligible commodity for another 
United States commodity of equal value, in- 
cluding powdered milk, pulses, and vegetable 
oil. 

“(4) USE OF NORMAL COMMERCIAL PRAC- 
TICES.—To the maximum extend practicable 
consistent with the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of this section and the effective and ef- 
ficient administration of this section, the 
Secretary shall use the usual and customary 
channels, facilities, arrangements, and prac- 
tices of the trade and commerce. 

*(5) WAIVER OF MINIMUM TONNAGE REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Nothing in this subsection shall re- 
quire the exercise of the waiver under sec- 
tion 204(2)(3) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
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U.S.C. 1724(a)(3)) as a prerequisite for the re- 
lease of eligible commodities under this sub- 
section. 

d) 
COSTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The cost of transpor- 
tation and handling of eligible commodities 
released from the reserve established under 
this section shall be paid by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in accordance with sec- 
tion 406 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1736). 

*(2) REIMBURSEMENT.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be reimbursed for the costs 
incurred under paragraph (1) from the funds 
made available to carry out the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.). 

) BASIS FOR REIMBURSEMENT.—The reim- 
bursement shall be made on the basis of the 
lesser of the actual cost incurred by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation less any sav- 
ings achieved as a result of decreased storage 
and handling costs for the reserve. 

(C) DECREASED STORAGE AND HANDLING 
COSTS.—For purposes of this subsection, 'de- 
creased storage and handling costs' shall 
mean the total actual costs for storage and 
handling incurred by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the reserve established under 
title III of the Agricultural Act of 1980 in fis- 
cal year 1995 less the total actual costs for 
storage and handling incurred by the Cor- 
poration for the reserve established under 
this Act in the fiscal year for which the sav- 
ings are calculated. 

(e) MANAGEMENT OF RESERVE.—The Sec- 
retary shall provide for— 

(i) the management of eligible commod- 
ities in the reserve as to location and quality 
of commodities needed to meet emergency 
situations; and 

*(2) the periodic rotation of eligible com- 
modities in the reserve to avoid spoilage and 
deterioration of such stocks. 

*(f) TREATMENT OF RESERVE UNDER OTHER 
LaAw.—Eligible commodities in the reserve 
established under this section shall not be— 

() considered a part of the total domestic 
supply (including carryover) for the purpose 
of administering the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1691 et seq.); and 

**(2) subject to any quantitative limitation 
on exports that may be imposed under sec- 
tion 7 of the Export Administration Act of 
1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2406)."’; 

(6) in subsection (g)— 

(A) by striking (g/) The" and inserting 
the following: 

*(g) USE OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION.—The”’; 

(B) by striking wheat“ and inserting “an 
eligible commodity”; and 

(C) by striking paragraph (2); 

(7) in subsection (h)— 

(A) by striking (h) Any" and inserting: 

“(h) FINALITY OF DETERMINATION.—Any"'; 
and 

(B) by striking President or the Secretary 
of Agriculture" and inserting Secretary“; 
and 

(8) in subsection (i 

(A) by striking () The" and inserting: 

**(1) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY.—The”’; 

(B) by striking wheat“ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting “eligible commodities"; 
and 

(C) by striking 1995 each place it appears 
and inserting ''2002". 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 303 of the 
Act (7 U.S.C. 1736-1 note) is amended by 
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striking October 1, 1980" and all that fol- 
lows through the end of the section and in- 
serting ‘‘on the date of enactment of this 
Act.“. 

CONFORMING AMENDMRENT.— Section 
208d) (2) of the Agriculture Trade Suspension 
Adjustment Act of 1980 (7 U.S.C. 4001(d)(2)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS.—Subsections (b)2) (c), (e), and (f) of 
section 302 of the Food Security Commodity 
Reserve Act of 1995 shall apply to commod- 
ities in any reserve established under para- 
graph (1), except that the references to ‘eligi- 
ble commodities' in the subsections shall be 
deemed to be references to ‘agricultural 
commodities’.’’. 

SEC. 423. FOOD FOR PROGRESS PROGRAM. 

The Food for Progress Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 
17360) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking '*'(b)1)" and inserting (b)“; 
and 

(ii) in the first sentence, by inserting 
“intergovernmental organizations“ after 
“cooperatives”; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (2); 

(2) in subsection (e)(4), by striking 203˙ 
and inserting 406“; 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking in the 
case of the independent states of the former 
Soviet Union,“; 

(B) by striking paragraph (2); 

(C) in paragraph (4), by inserting in each 
of fiscal years 1996 through 2002" after may 
be used"; and 

(D) by  redesignating paragraphs (3) 
through (5) as paragraphs (2) through (4), re- 
spectively; 

(4) in subsection (g), by striking 1995 and 
inserting 2002“; 

(5) in subsection (j), by striking "shall" 
and inserting “may”; 

(6) in subsection (k), by striking 1995 and 
inserting 2002“; 

(7) in subsection (1)(1)— 

(A) by striking 1991 through 1995” and in- 
serting 19986 through 2002"; and 

(B) by inserting ‘‘, and to provide technical 
assistance for monetization programs.“ after 
“monitoring of food assistance programs" 
and 

(8) in subsection (m)— 

(A) by striking with respect to the inde- 
pendent states of the former Soviet Union”; 

(B) by striking "private voluntary organi- 
zations and cooperatives" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting agricultural trade orga- 
nizations, intergovernmental organizations, 
private voluntary organizations, and co- 
operatives"; and 

(C) in paragraph (2) by striking ''in the 
independent states". 

Subtitle C—Amendments to Agricultural 

Trade Act of 1978 
SEC. 451. AGRICULTURAL EXPORT PROMOTION 
STRATEGY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 103 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5603) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 103. AGRICULTURAL EXPORT PROMOTION 
STRATEGY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop à strategy for implementing Federal 
agricultural export promotion programs that 
takes into account the new market opportu- 
nities for agricultural products, including 
opportunities that result from— 

“(1) the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment and the Uruguay Round Agreements; 

(2) any accession to membership in the 
World Trade Organization; 
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8) the continued economic growth in the 
Pacific Rim; and 

**(4) other developments. 

„b) PURPOSE OF STRATEGY.—The strategy 
developed under subsection (a) shall encour- 
age the maintenance, development, and ex- 
pansion of export markets for United States 
agricultural commodities and related prod- 
ucts, including high-value and value-added 
products. 

( e GOALS OF STRATEGY.—The strategy de- 
veloped under subsection (a) shall have the 
following goals: 

"(1) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
value of annual United States agricultural 
exports to $60,000,000,000. 

02) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
United States share of world export trade in 
agricultural products significantly above the 
average United States share from 1993 
through 1995. 

"(8) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
United States share of world trade in high- 
value agricultural products to 20 percent. 

“(4) Ensuring that the value of United 
States exports of agricultural products in- 
creases at a faster rate than the rate of in- 
crease in the value of overall world export 
trade in agricultural products. 

“(5) Ensuring that the value of United 
States exports of high-value agricultural 
products increases at a faster rate than the 
rate of increase in overall world export trade 
in high-value agricultural products. 

“(6) Ensuring to the extent practicable 
that— 

"(A) substantially all obligations under- 
taken in the Uruguay Round Agreement on 
Agriculture that provide significantly in- 
creased access for United States agricultural 
commodities are implemented to the extent 
required by the Uruguay Round Agreements; 
or 

„B) applicable United States trade laws 
are used to secure United States rights under 
the Uruguay Round Agreement on Agri- 
culture. 

d) PRIORITY MARKETS.— 

**(1) IDENTIFICATION OF MARKETS.—In devel- 
oping the strategy required under subsection 
(a) the Secretary shall identify as priority 
markets— 

"(A) those markets in which imports of ag- 
ricultural products show the greatest poten- 
tialfor increase by September 30, 2002; and 

"(B) those markets in which, with the as- 
sistance of Federal export promotion pro- 
grams, exports of United States agricultural 
products show the greatest potential for in- 
crease by September 30, 2002. 

*(2) IDENTIFICATION OF SUPPORTING OF- 
FICES.—The President shall identify annually 
in the budget of the United States Govern- 
ment submitted under section 1105 of title 31, 
United States Code, each overseas office of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service that pro- 
vides assistance to United States exporters 
in each of the priority markets identified 
under paragraph (1). 

de) REPORT.—Not later than December 31, 
2001, the Secretary shall prepare and submit 
& report to Congress assessing progress in 
meeting the goals established by subsection 
(c). 
"(f) FAILURE TO MEET GOALS.—Notwith- 
standing any other law, if the Secretary de- 
termines that more than 2 of the goals estab- 
lished by subsection (c) are not met by Sep- 
tember 30, 2002, the Secretary may not carry 
out agricultural trade under the 
Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5601 
et seq.) as of that date. 

“(g) No PRIVATE RIGHT OF ACTION.—This 
section shall not create any private right of 
action.“. 
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(b) CONTINUATION OF FUNDING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture makes a determination under section 
103(f) of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 
(as amended by subsection (a)), the Sec- 
retary shall utilize funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to promote United States 
agricultural exports in a manner consistent 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714 et seq.) and obliga- 
tions pursuant to the Uruguay Round Agree- 
ments. 

(2) FUNDING.—The amount of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds used to carry out 
paragraph (1) during a fiscal year shall not 
exceed the total outlays for agricultural 
trade programs under the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) during fiscal 
year 2002. 

(c) ELIMINATION OF REPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 601 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5711) is re- 
pealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The last sen- 
tence of section 603 of the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5713) is amended by 
striking, in a consolidated report.“ and all 
that follows through section 601" and in- 
serting or in a consolidated report“. 


SEC. 452. EXPORT CREDITS. 


(a) EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEE PROGRAM.— 
Section 202 of the Agricultural Trade Act of 
1978 (7 U.S.C. 5622) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking 'GUARANTEES.—The" and 
inserting the following: "GUARANTEES.— 

**(1) IN GENERAL.—The"'; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) SUPPLIER CREDITS.—In carrying out 
this section, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may issue guarantees for the repayment 
of credit made available for a period of not 
more than 180 days by a United States ex- 
porter to a buyer in a foreign country.“; 

(2) in subsection () 

(A) by striking (f) RESTRICTIONS.—The'' 
and inserting the following: 

* (f) RESTRICTIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The"'; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

(2) CRITERIA FOR  DETERMINATION.—In 
making the determination required under 
paragraph (1) with respect to credit guaran- 
tees under subsection (b) for a country, the 
Secretary may consider, in addition to finan- 
cial, macroeconomic, and monetary indica- 
tors— 

"(A) whether an International Monetary 
Fund standby agreement, Paris Club re- 
Scheduling plan, or other economic restruc- 
turing plan is in place with respect to the 
country; 

“(B) the convertibility of the currency of 
the country; 

"(C) whether the country provides ade- 
quate legal protection for foreign invest- 
ments; 

OD) whether the country has viable finan- 
cial markets; 

E) whether the country provides ade- 
quate legal protection for the private prop- 
erty rights of citizens of the country; and 

F) any other factors that are relevant to 
the ability of the country to service the debt 
of the country.“; 

(3) by striking subsection (h) and inserting 
the following: 

ch) UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMPO- 
NENTS.—The Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall finance or guarantee under this section 
only United States agricultural commod- 
itles."; 

(4) in subsection (1)— 
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(A) by striking ''INSTITUTIONS.—A finan- 
cial" and inserting the following: "INSTITU- 
TIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—A financial”; 

(B) by striking paragraph (1); 

(C) by striking (2) is" and inserting the 
following: 

“(A) is”; 

(D) by striking (3) is" and inserting the 
following: 

) is"; and 

(E) by adding at the end the following: 

(2) THIRD COUNTRY BANKS.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation may guarantee under 
subsections (a) and (b) the repayment of 
credit made available to finance an export 
sale irrespective of whether the obligor is 1o- 
cated in the country to which the export sale 
is destined.”’; and 

(5) by striking subsection (k) and inserting 
the following: 

(k) PROCESSED AND HIGH-VALUE PROD- 
UCTS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—In issuing export credit 
guarantees under this section, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation shall, subject to para- 
graph (2), ensure that not less than 25 per- 
cent for each of fiscal years 1996 and 1997, 30 
percent for each of fiscal years 1998 and 1999, 
and 35 percent for each of fiscal years 2000, 
2001, and 2002, of the total amount of credit 
guarantees issued for a fiscal year is issued 
to promote the export of processed or high- 
value agricultural products and that the bal- 
ance is issued to promote the export of bulk 
or raw agricultural commodities. 

*(2) LIMITATION.—The percentage require- 
ment of paragraph (1) shall apply for a fiscal 
year to the extent that a reduction in the 
total amount of credit guarantees issued for 
the fiscal year is not required to meet the 
percentage requirement.“ 

(b) FUNDING LEVELS.—Section 211(b) of the 
Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 
5641(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraph (2); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (B) of 
paragraph (1) as paragraph (2) and indenting 
the margin of paragraph (2) (as so redesig- 
nated) so as to align with the margin of 
paragraph (1); and 

(3) by striking paragraph (1) and inserting 
the following: 

“(1) EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEES.—The 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall make 
available for each of fiscal years 1996 through 
2002 not less than $5,500,000,000 in credit guar- 
antees under subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 202. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—Section 102(7) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5602(7)) is 
amended by striking subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) and inserting the following: 

(A) an agricultural commodity or product 
entirely produced in the United States; or 

“(B) a product of an agricultural commod- 
ity— 

) 90 percent or more of the agricultural 
components of which by weight, excluding 
packaging and added water, is entirely pro- 
duced in the United States; and 

“(ii) that the Secretary determines to be a 
United States high value agricultural prod- 
uct.". 

(d) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the effective date of this title, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall issue regulations 
to carry out the amendments made by this 
section. 

SEC. 453. EXPORT PROGRAM AND FOOD ASSIST- 
ANCE TRANSFER AUTHORITY. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
utilize and aggressively implement the full 
range of agricultural export programs au- 
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thorized in this Act and any other Act, in 
any combination, to help United States agri- 
culture maintain and expand export mar- 
kets, promote United States agricultural 
commodity and product exports, counter 
subsidized foreign competition, and capital- 
ize on potential new market opportunities. 
Consistent with United States obligations 
under GATT, if the Secretary determines 
that funds available under 1 or more export 
subsidy programs cannot be fully or effec- 
tively utilized for such programs, the Sec- 
retary may utilize such funds for other au- 
thorized agricultural export and food assist- 
ance programs to achieve the above objec- 
tives and to further enhance the overall 
global competitiveness of United States agri- 
culture. Funds so utilized shall be in addi- 
tion to funds which may otherwise be au- 
thorized or appropriated for such other agri- 
cultural export programs. 

SEC, 454. ARRIVAL CERTIFICATION. 

Section 401 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5662(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (a) and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

(a) ARRIVAL CERTIFICATION.—With respect 
to a commodity provided, or for which fi- 
nancing or a credit guarantee or other as- 
sistance is made available, under a program 
authorized in section 201, 202, or 301, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall require 
the exporter of the commodity to maintain 
records of an official or customary commer- 
cial nature or other documents as the Sec- 
retary may require, and shall allow rep- 
resentatives of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration access to the records or documents 
as needed, to verify the arrival of the com- 
modity in the country that was the intended 
destination of the commodity.”’. 

SEC. 455. REGULATIONS. 

Section 404 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5664) is repealed. 

SEC. 456. FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE. 

Section 508 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5693) is amended to read as 
follows: 

*SEC. 503. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FOREIGN AG- 
RICULTURAL SERVICE. 


“The Service shall assist the Secretary in 
carrying out the agricultural trade policy 
and international cooperation policy of the 
United States by— 

(i) acquiring information pertaining to 
agricultural trade; 

*(2) carrying out market promotion and 
development activities; 

“(3) providing agricultural technical as- 
sistance and training; and 

(4) carrying out the programs authorized 
under this Act, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1691 et seq.), and other Acts. 

SEC. 457. REPORTS. 

The first sentence of section 603 of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5713) is 
amended by striking The“ and inserting 
“Subject to section 217 of the Department of 
Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 
U.S.C. 6917), the". 

Subtitle D—Miscellaneous 
SEC. 471. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS RELATING 
TO TOBACCO. 

Section 214 of the Tobacco Adjustment Act 
of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 509) is repealed. 

SEC. 472. TRIGGERED EXPORT ENHANCEMENT. 

(a) READJUSTMENT OF SUPPORT LEVELS.— 
Section 1302 of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-508; 7 
U.S.C. 1421 note) is repealed. 

(b) TRIGGERED MARKETING LOANS AND EX- 
PORT ENHANCEMENT.—Section 4301 of the Om- 
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nibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988 
(Public Law 100-418; 7 U.S.C. 1446 note) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective begin- 
ning with the 1996 crops of wheat, feed 
grains, upland cotton, and rice. 

SEC. 473. DISPOSITION OF COMMODITIES TO PRE- 
VENT WASTE. 


Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(7 U.S.C. 1431) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting after the 
first sentence the following: The Secretary 
may use funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to cover administrative expenses of 
the programs.“; 

(B) in paragraph (7)D)iv), by striking 
“one year of acquisition“ and all that fol- 
lows and inserting the following: a reason- 
able length of time, as determined by the 
Secretary, except that the Secretary may 
permit the use of proceeds in a country other 
than the country of origin— 

D as necessary to expedite the transpor- 
tation of commodities and products fur- 
nished under this subsection; or 

(II) if the proceeds are generated in a cur- 
rency generally accepted in the other coun- 


(C) in paragraph (8), by striking subpara- 
graph (C); and 

(D) by striking paragraphs (10), (11) and 
(12); and 

(2) by striking subsection (c). 

SEC. 474. i tg rd a ae 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1517 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (7 U.S.C. 1706) is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(eX3) of the Food for Progress Act of 1985 (7 
U.S.C. 17360(e)3) is amended by striking 
“section 106" and inserting ‘section 103". 
SEC. 475. POLICY ON EXPANSION OF INTER- 

NATIONAL MARKETS. 

Section 1207 of the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 (7 U.S.C. 1736m) is repealed. 

SEC. 476. aa ON MAINTENANCE AND DEVEL- 
IPMENT OF EXPORT MARKETS. 

Section un of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736p) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (a); and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking (b)“; and 

(B) by striking paragraphs (1) through (4) 
and inserting the following: 

i) be the premier supplier of agricultural 
and food products to world markets and ex- 
pand exports of high value products; 

*(2) support the principle of free trade and 
the promotion of fair trade in agricultural 
commodities and products; 

“(3) cooperate fully in all efforts to nego- 
tiate with foreign countries further reduc- 
tions in tariff and nontariff barriers to trade, 
including sanitary and phytosanitary meas- 
ures and trade-distorting subsidies; 

"(4) aggressively counter unfair foreign 
trade practices as a means of encouraging 
fairer trade;". 

SEC. 477. POLICY ON TRADE LIBERALIZATION. 

Section 1122 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736q) is repealed. 

SEC. 478. AGRICULTURAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Section 1123 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736r) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SEC. 1123. TRADE NEGOTIATIONS POLICY. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that 

*(1) on a level playing field, United States 
producers are the most competitive suppliers 
of agricultural products in the world; 
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2) exports of United States agricultural 
products will account for $54,000,000,000 in 
1995, contributing a net $24,000,000,000 to the 
merchandise trade balance of the United 
States and supporting approximately 
1,000,000 jobs; 

(8) increased agricultural exports are crit- 
ical to the future of the farm, rural, and 
overall United States economy, but the op- 
portunities for increased agricultural ex- 
ports are limited by the unfair subsidies of 
the competitors of the United States, and a 
variety of tariff and nontariff barriers to 
highly competitive United States agricul- 
tural products; 

*(4) international negotiations can play a 
key role in breaking down barriers to United 
States agricultural exports; 

*(5) the Uruguay Round Agreement on Ag- 
riculture made significant progress in the at- 
tainment of increased market access oppor- 
tunities for United States exports of agricul- 
tural products, for the first time— 

“(A) restraining foreign trade-distorting 
domestic support and export subsidy pro- 

; and 

(B) developing common rules for the ap- 
plication of sanitary and phytosanitary re- 
strictions; 
that should result in increased exports of 
United States agricultural products, jobs, 
and income growth in the United States; 

*(6) the Uruguay Round Agreement on Ag- 
riculture did not succeed in completely 
eliminating trade distorting domestic sup- 
port and export subsidies by— 

*(A) allowing the European Union to con- 
tinue unreasonable levels of spending on ex- 
port subsidies; and 

„B) failing to discipline monopolistic 
State trading entities, such as the Canadian 
Wheat Board, that use nontransparent and 
discriminatory pricing as a hidden de facto 
export subsidy; 

*(7) during the period 1996 through 2002, 
there will be several opportunities for the 
United States to negotiate fairer trade in ag- 
ricultural products, including further nego- 
tiations under the World Trade Organization, 
and steps toward possible free trade agree- 
ments of the Americas and Asian-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC); and 

*(8) the United States should aggressively 
use these opportunities to achieve more open 
and fair opportunities for trade in agricul- 
tural products. 

b) GOALS OF THE UNITED STATES IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS.—The objec- 
tives of the United States with respect to fu- 
ture negotiations on agricultural trade in- 
clude— 

"(1) increasing opportunities for United 
States exports of agricultural products by 
eliminating tariff and nontariff barriers to 
trade; 

(2) leveling the playing field for United 
States producers of agricultural products by 
limiting per unit domestic production sup- 
ports to levels that are no greater than those 
available in the United States; 

*(3) ending the practice of export dumping 
by eliminating all trade distorting export 
subsidies and disciplining state trading enti- 
ties so that they do not (except in cases of 
bona fide food aid) sell in foreign markets at 
below domestic market prices nor their full 
costs of acquiring and delivering agricul- 
tural products to the foreign markets; and 

4) encouraging government policies that 
avoid price-depressing surpluses.". 

SEC. 479. POLICY ON UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES. 

Section 1164 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (Public Law 99-198; 99 Stat. 1499) is re- 
pealed. 
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SEC. 480. AGRICULTURAL AID AND TRADE MIS- 
SIONS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Agricultural Aid and 
Trade Missions Act (7 U.S.C. 1736bb et seq.) is 
repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 7 of 
Public Law 100-277 (7 U.S.C. 1736bb note) is 
repealed. 

SEC. 481. ANNUAL REPORTS BY AGRICULTURAL 
ATTACHES. 

Section 108(b)(1)(B) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1748(b)(1)(B)) is amended by 
Striking “including fruits, vegetables, leg- 
umes, popcorn, and ducks”. 

SEC. 482. WORLD LIVESTOCK MARKET PRICE IN- 
FORMATION. 

Section 1545 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 7 U.S.C. 1761 note) is repealed. 

SEC. 483. ORDERLY LIQUIDATION OF STOCKS. 

Sections 201 and 207 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1851 and 1857) are re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 484. ee EXTRA LONG STAPLE COT- 


Section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
(7 U.S.C. 1852) is repealed. 

SEC. 485. REGULATIONS. 

Section 707 of the Freedom for Russia and 
Emerging Eurasian Democracies and Open 
Markets Support Act of 1992 (Public Law 102- 
511; 7 U.S.C. 5621 note) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (d). 

SEC. 486. EMERGING MARKETS. 

(a) PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
TO EMERGING MARKETS.— 

(1) EMERGING MARKETS.—Section 1542 of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-624; 7 U.S.C. 5622 
note) is amended— 

(A) in the section heading, by striking 
"EMERGING DEMOCRACIES” and inserting 
"EMERGING MARKETS"; 

(B) by striking ‘‘emerging democracies” 
each place it appears in subsections (b), (d), 
and (e) and inserting emerging markets“; 

(C) by striking "emerging democracy" 
each place it appears in subsection (c) and 
inserting emerging market“; and 

(D) by striking subsection (f) and inserting 
the following: 

"(f) EMERGING MARKET.—In this section 
and section 1543, the term ‘emerging market’ 
means any country that the Secretary deter- 
mines— 

(1) is taking steps toward a market-ori- 
ented economy through the food, agri- 
culture, or rural business sectors of the econ- 
omy of the country; and 

(2) has the potential to provide a viable 
and significant market for United States ag- 
ricultural commodities or products of United 
States agricultural commodities."'. 

(2) FUNDING.—Section 1542 of the Food, Ag- 
riculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 is amended by striking subsection (a) 
and inserting the following: 

(a) FUNDING.—The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall make available for fiscal 
years 1996 through 2002 not less than 
$1,000,000,000 of direct credits or export credit 
guarantees for exports to emerging markets 
under section 201 or 202 of the Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5621 and 5622), in 
addition to the amounts acquired or author- 
ized under section 211 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 
5641) for the program. 

(3) AGRICULTURAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM.— 
Section 1542 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 is amend- 
ed— 

(A) in subsection (b), by striking the last 
sentence and inserting the following: The 
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Commodity Credit Corporation shall give 
priority under this subsection to— 

“(A) projects that encourage the privatiza- 
tion of the agricultural sector or that benefit 
private farms or cooperatives in emerging 
markets; and 

(B) projects for which nongovernmental 
persons agree to assume a relatively larger 
share of the costs.“; and 

(B) in subsection (d)— 

(i) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking the Soviet Union" and inserting 
“emerging markets“: 

(ii) in paragraph (1)— 

(I) in subparagraph (A)(1)— 

(aa) by striking 1995“ 
**2002"*; and 

(bb) by striking those systems, and iden- 
tify" and inserting the systems, including 
potential reductions in trade barriers, and 
identify and carry out“; 

(II) in subparagraph (B), 
“shall” and inserting may“; 

(III) in subparagraph (D), by inserting ‘‘(in- 
cluding the establishment of extension serv- 
ices)" after technical assistance”; 

(IV) by striking subparagraph (F): 

(V) by redesignating subparagraphs (G), 
(H), and (I) as subparagraphs (F), (G), and 
(H), respectively; and 

(VI) in subparagraph (H) (as redesignated 
by subclauce (V), by striking 310.000.0000 
and inserting 820,000, 000“; 

(iii) in paragraph (2)— 

(I) by striking the Soviet Union" each 
place it appears and inserting emerging 
markets“; 

(II) in subparagraph (A), by striking a 
free market food production and distribution 
system“ and inserting free market food 
production and distribution systems“; 

(III) in subparagraph (B)— 

(aa) in clause (i) by striking Govern- 
ment” and inserting governments“; 

(bb) in clause (111XII), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(cc) in clause (i11)(III) by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting ''; and"; and 

(dd) by adding at the end of clause (iii) the 
following: 

* (IV) to provide for the exchange of admin- 
istrators and faculty members from agricul- 
tural and other institutions to strengthen 
and revise educational programs in agricul- 
tural economics, agribusiness, and agrarian 
law, to support change towards a free mar- 
ket economy in emerging markets.“: 

(IV) by striking subparagraph (D); and 

by redesignating subparagraph (E) as sub- 
paragraph (D); and 

(iv) by striking paragraph (3). 

(4) UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMMOD- 
ITY.—Subsections (b) and (c) of section 1542 
of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 are amended by striking 
“section 101(6)" each place it appears and in- 
serting section 102(7)’’. 

(5) REPORT.—The first sentence of section 
1542(e)(2) of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 is amended by 
striking Not“ and inserting Subject to 
section 217 of the Department of Agriculture 
Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 6917), 
not". 

(b) AGRICULTURAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
FOR MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES, EMERGING 
DEMOCRACIES, AND EMERGING MARKETS.—Sec- 
tion 1543 of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 3293) is 
amended— 

(1) in the section heading, by striking 
“MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES AND 
EMERGING DEMOCRACIES” and inserting 
“MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES, EMERGING 


and inserting 


by striking 
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DEMOCRACIES, AND EMERGING MAR- 
KETS”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by adding at the end 
the following: 

"(5 EMERGING MARKET.—Any emerging 
market, as defined in section 1542(f).’’; and 

(3) in subsection (c)(1), by striking food 
needs“ and inserting food and fiber needs“. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 501 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1737) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking emerg- 
ing democracies” and inserting emerging 
markets"; and 

(B) in subsection (b), by striking paragraph 
(1) and inserting the following: 

*(1) EMERGING MARKET.—The term ‘emerg- 
ing market’ means any country that the Sec- 
retary determines— 

(A) is taking steps toward a market-ori- 
ented economy through the food, agri- 
culture, or rural business sectors of the econ- 
omy of the country; and 

"(B) has the potential to provide a viable 
and significant market for United States ag- 
ricultural commodities or products of United 
States agricultural commodities.’’. 

(2) Section 201(d)(1)(C)(ii) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 
5621(d)(1)(C)(ii)) is amended by striking 
"emerging democracies’ and inserting 
“emerging markets“. 

(3) Section 202(d)(3)(B) of the Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5622(d)(3)(B)) is 
amended by striking emerging democ- 
racies“ and inserting emerging markets". 
SEC. 487. IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMITMENTS 

UNDER URUGUAY ROUND AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Part III of subtitle A of title IV of the Uru- 
guay Round Agreements Act (Public Law 
103-465; 108 Stat. 4964) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“SEC. 427. IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMITMENTS 
UNDER URUGUAY ROUND AGREE- 
MENTS. 


*Not later than September 30 of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine whether the obligations undertaken 
by foreign countries under the Uruguay 
Round Agreement on Agriculture are being 
fully implemented. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that any foreign country, 
by not implementing the obligations of the 
country, is significantly constraining an op- 
portunity for United States agricultural ex- 
ports, the Secretary shall— 

"(1) submit to the United States Trade 
Representative a recommendation as to 
whether the President should take action 
under any provision of law; and 

*(2) transmit a copy of the recommenda- 
tion to the Committee on Agriculture, the 
Committee on International Relations, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means, of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, and 
the Committee on Finance, of the Sena 
SEC. 488. MU OF CONGRESS CONCERNING 

TILATERAL DISCIPLINES ON 
REDET GUARANTEED. 

It is the sense of Congress that— 

(1) in negotiations to establish multilat- 
eral disciplines on agricultural export cred- 
its and credit guarantees, the United States 
should not agree to any arrangement that is 
incompatible with the provisions of United 
States law that authorize agricultural ex- 
port credits and credit guarantees; 

(2) in the negotiations (which are held 
under the auspices of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development), 
the United States should not reach any 
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agreement that fails to impose disciplines on 
the practices of foreign government trading 
entities such as the Australian Wheat Board 
and Canadian Wheat Board; and 

(3) the disciplines should include greater 
openness in the operations of the entities as 
long as the entities are subsidized by the for- 
eign government or have monopolies for ex- 
ports of a commodity that are sanctioned by 
the foreign government. 

SEC. 489. FOREIGN MARKET DEVELOPMENT CO- 
OPERATOR PROGRAM. 

The Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 
U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

"TITLE VII—FOREIGN MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT COOPERATOR PROGRAM 
“SEC. 701. DEFINITION OF ELIGIBLE TRADE OR- 

GANIZATION. 

In this title, the term ‘eligible trade orga- 
nization' means a United States trade orga- 
nization that— 

(i) promotes the export of 1 or more 
United States agricultural commodities or 
products; and 

**(2) does not have a business interest in or 
receive remuneration from specific sales of 
agricultural commodities or products. 

*SEC. 702. FOREIGN MARKET DEVELOPMENT CO- 
OPERATOR PROGRAM. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish and, in cooperation. with eligible 
trade organizations, carry out a foreign mar- 
ket development cooperator program to 
maintain and develop foreign markets for 
United States agricultural commodities and 


products. 

“(b) ADMINISTRATION.—Funds made avail- 
able to carry out this title shall be used only 
to provide— 

(1) cost-share assistance to an eligible 
trade organization under a contract or agree- 
ment with the organization; and 

**(2) assistance for other costs that are nec- 
essary or appropriate to carry out the for- 
eign market development cooperator pro- 
gram, including contingent liabilities that 
are not otherwise funded. 

“SEC. 703. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this title such sums as may be 
necessary for each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2002.“ 

Subtitle E—Dairy Exports 
SEC. 491. DAIRY EXPORT INCENTIVE PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 153(c) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (15 U.S.C. 713a-14(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of para- 


graph (1); 
(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting '';"; and 


(3) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraphs: 

“(3) the maximum volume of dairy product 
exports allowable consistent with the obliga- 
tions of the United States as a member of 
the World Trade Organization are exported 
under the program each year (minus the vol- 
ume sold under section 1163 of the Food Se- 
curity Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1731 note) during 
that year), except to the extent that the ex- 
port of such a volume under the program 
would, in the judgment of the Secretary, ex- 
ceed the limitations on the value set forth in 
subsection (f); and 

(4) payments may be made under the pro- 
gram for exports to any destination in the 
world for the purpose of market develop- 
ment, except a destination in a country with 
respect to which shipments from the United 
States are otherwise restricted by law. 

(b) SOLE DISCRETION.—Section 153(b) of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (15 U.S.C. 713a- 
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14(b)) is amended by inserting sole“ before 
"discretion". 

(c) MARKET DEVELOPMENT.—Section 
153(e)(1) of the Food Security Act of 1985 (15 
U.S.C. 713a-14(e)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ and inserting the“; 
and 

(2) by inserting before the period the fol- 
lowing: , and any additional amount that 
may be required to assist in the development 
of world markets for United States dairy 
products". 

(d) MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE AMOUNTS.—Sec- 
tion 153 of the Food Security Act of 1985 (15 
U.S.C. 713a-14) is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

"(f) REQUIRED FUNDING.—The Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall in each year use 
money and commodities for the program 
under thís section in the maximum amount 
consistent with the obligations of the United 
States as a member of the World Trade Orga- 
nization, minus the amount expended under 
section 1163 of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(7 U.S.C. 1731 note) during that year. How- 
ever, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may not exceed the limitations specified in 
subsection (c)(3) on the volume of allowable 
dairy product exports.". 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
153(a) of the Food Security Act of 1985 (15 
U.S.C. 713a-14(a)) is amended by striking 
2001 and inserting 2002“. 

SEC. 492. AUTHORITY TO ASSIST IN ESTABLISH- 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall, con- 
sistent with the obligations of the United 
States as a member of the World Trade Orga- 
nization, provide such advice and assistance 
to the United States dairy industry as may 
be necessary to enable that industry to es- 
tablish and maintain an export trading com- 
pany under the Export Trading Company Act 
of 1982 (15 U.S.C. 4001 et seq.) for the purpose 
of facilitating the international market de- 
velopment for and exportation of dairy prod- 
ucts produced in the United States. 

SEC. 493. STANDBY AUTHORITY TO INDICATE EN- 
TITY BEST SUITED TO PROVIDE 
INTERNATIONAL MARKET DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EXPORT SERVICES. 

(a) INDICATION OF ENTITY BEST SUITED TO 
ASSIST INTERNATIONAL MARKET DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR AND EXPORT OF UNITED STATES 
DAIRY PRODUCTS.—If— 

(1) the United States dairy products has 
not established an export trading company 
under the Export Trading Company Act of 
1982 (15 U.S.C. 4001 et seq.) for the purpose of 
facilitating the international market devel- 
opment for and exportation of dairy products 
produced in the United States on or before 
June 30, 1996; or 

(2) the quantity of exports of United States 
dairy products during the 12-month period 
preceding July 1, 1997 does not exceed the 
quantity of exports of United States dairy 
products during the 12-month period preced- 
ing July 1, 1996 by 1.5 billion pounds (milk 
equivalent, total solids basis); 


the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to 
indicate which entity autonomous of the 
Government of the United States is best 
suited to facilitate the international market 
development for and exportation of United 
States dairy products. 

(b) FUNDING OF EXPORT ACTIVITIES.—The 
Secretary shall assist the entity in identify- 
ing sources of funding for the activities spec- 
ified in subsection (a) from within the dairy 
industry and elsewhere. 

(c) APPLICATION OF SECTION.—This section 
shall apply only during the period beginning 
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on July 1, 1997 and ending on September 30, 
2000. 


SEC. 494. STUDY AND REPORT REGARDING PO- 
TENTIAL IMPACT OF URUGUAY 


(a) STUDY.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall conduct a study, on a variety by vari- 
ety of cheese basis, to determine the poten- 
tial impact on milk prices in the United 
States, dairy producer income, and Federal 
dairy program costs, of the allocation of ad- 
ditional cheese granted access to the United 
States as a result of the obligations of the 
United States as a member of the World 
Trade Organization. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than June 30, 1997, 
the Secretary shall report to the Committees 
on Agriculture of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives the results of the study 
conducted under this section. 

(c) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Any limita- 
tion imposed by Act of Congress on the con- 
duct or completion of studies or reports to 
Congress shall not apply to the study and re- 
port required under this section unless such 
limitation explicitly references this section 
in doing so. 

SEC. 495. PROMOTION OF UNITED STATES DAIRY 
PRODUCTS IN INTERNATIONAL MAR- 
KETS THROUGH DAIRY PROMOTION 
PROGRAM. 

Section 113(e) of the Dairy Production Sta- 
bilization Act of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 4504(e)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: For each of the fiscal years 
1996 through 2000, the Board's budget shall 
provide for the expenditure of not less than 
10 percent of the anticipated revenues avail- 
able to the Board to develop international 
markets for, and to promote within such 
markets, the consumption of dairy products 
produced in the United States from milk pro- 
duced in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH] and a Member 
opposed will each be recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Is the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ROBERTS] opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Yes, Madam Chair- 
man, I am. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] 
will be recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH]. 

Mr. ROTH. Madam Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, we all heard the 
arguments, here on the floor, that 
under this bill Congress is basically 
phasing out Federal Government sup- 
port for agriculture. 

People on our farms work 7 days a 
week—52 weeks a year—to put food on 
our tables. We can not abandon these 
people. What the farmers need are mar- 
kets. 

If we make it possible for our farmers 
to export that will be more beneficial 
than any Government program. Today, 
many overseas doors are slammed shut 
to our farmers. 

As chairman of the Trade Sub- 
committee, I can tell you that, without 
a doubt, our foreign competitors are 
rubbing their hands with glee. They are 
anticipating the opportunity to grab 
our market share. 
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We are not going to let foreign agri- 
culture decimate our domestic agricul- 
tural industry and rob us of our over- 
seas markets. 

The Senate bill has addressed this 
issue. The Senate understands that we 
need to continue helping our farmers 
with opening markets. 

This amendment reauthorizes our 
farm export credit programs. These ini- 
tiatives are essential if American agri- 
culture is to be competitive in inter- 
national markets. 

This amendment continues, for ex- 
ample, our Public Law 480 Food Pro- 
gram. 

As has been referred to here on the 
floor, the Agriculture Committee has 
held hearings on this bill all over 
America and the message from Ameri- 
ca’s farmers is that they want a chance 
to compete in markets here at home 
and in markets overseas. This amend- 
ment makes that possible. 

This amendment also makes the re- 
maining programs more efficient by 
eliminating outdated rules. 

Due to the welter of change taking 
place in agriculture, we must reduce 
the level of bureaucracy and give more 
elbow room to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

We have seen in the Presidential pri- 
maries that unfair trade practices are 
receiving, as they should, the attention 
of the American people. This amend- 
ment combats unfair trade practices. 

All of our competitors are subsidizing 
their farmers and exporters. Without 
this amendment, American farmers 
have no defenses against unfair trade 
practices. 

Therefore, our farmers are asking for 
this amendment, so they will not be to- 
tally disadvantaged in competition for 
overseas markets. 

The 1995 trade figures are in, and the 
merchandise deficit was $174 billion. 
Agriculture was the one bright light. 

We increased our farm exports by $10 
billion. Why? Because these programs 
made that success possible. They are 
trade lifelines to American farmers. 

This amendment is essential to con- 
tinuing our exports of farm products. 

Without this amendment, our trade 
deficit will get worse and worse. That 
is why every major farm group is sup- 
porting this amendment. 

This amendment provides the leader- 
ship that our farmers are crying out 
for. 

I ask a “yes” vote on this amend- 
ment. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Idaho [Mrs. CHENOWETH], a valued 
member of the committee. 

Mrs. CHENOWETH. Madam Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Kan- 
sas for yielding time to me, and I 
thank the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture for all of his hard work. 
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This has been a difficult road and the 
expertise that we have seen and his 
leadership has been remarkable. 

I rise in opposition to the Roth 
amendment because, the Roth amend- 
ment preempts a careful, reasoned for- 
mulation of agriculture trade policy 
and strategy for the next 7 years. The 
Roth amendment sets forth a 7-year 
plan for U.S. food assistance and a 7- 
year plan for an agriculture trade 
strategy and agriculture export pro- 
grams. This is accomplished without 
the benefit of any discussion or con- 
sultation with members of the commit- 
tee of jurisdiction, the Agriculture 
Committee. Not only does the Roth 
amendment reject the ideas of mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Committee, it 
rejects and precludes the ideas of the 
other members of the Committee on 
International Relations. 

The Roth amendment takes the Sen- 
ate-passed provisions on agriculture 
export programs and trade strategy 
and adopts them. No House Members 
are given the opportunity to have their 
views on agriculture export programs 
and trade incorporated. The House of 
Representatives should not rubber- 
stamp the actions of the Senate. 

Members of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee have introduced a comprehensive 
bill to provide American farmers with 
regulatory relief that will enable them 
to compete in a very competitive glob- 
al environment. It is the intention of 
the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee to consider this bill and have 
the final product reflect the views of 
members of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. The Roth amendment precludes 
this step for agriculture trade pro- 


grams. 

The authors of this amendment as- 
sume they have the final word on agri- 
culture export policy. By taking the 
Senate language they have cut off de- 
bate. The Roth amendment effectively 
ends discussions and reforms of impor- 
tant agriculture export programs such 
as the Market Promotion Program and 
the Export Enhancement Program. It 
cuts off debate on this very important 
subject—one that is essential to the 
prosperity of U.S. farmers. This is 
wrong, especially in a time that our 
competitors are rearming and setting 
up programs to gain control of global 
markets in the Pacific Rim and Latin 
America. 

The Roth amendment is short-sighted in its 
agriculture trade strategy. By setting a goal of 
increasing agriculture exports to $60 billion by 
2002, it effectively holds our current trade lev- 
els in place. According to USDA, agriculture 
exports will reach the S60 billion level this 
year. The Roth amendment wants to maintain 
the status quo for agriculture trade. This would 
be a disaster for U.S. farmers and ranchers— 
the most efficient and productive in the word— 
who depend on export markets. 

The Roth amendment terminates all agri- 
culture export programs if the unilateral goals 
of the amendment's trade strategy are not 
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met. A trade strategy in which not one mem- 
ber of the Agriculture Committee and only a 
few in the International Relations committee 
participated should not dictate the future of 
American agriculture. 

Members of the Agriculture Committee want 
to participate in formulation of an agriculture 
and trade policy essential to the well-being of 
U.S. farmers. All Members will be precluded 
from participating in this debate under the 
Roth amendment. Amendments Members 
want to include in a farm bill trade title include: 

Protection from trade embargoes that have 
a detrimental effect on agriculture producers. 
Embargoes cede world market share to our 
competitors. The Roth amendment offers no 
protection for U.S. farmers against devastating 
trade embargoes. 

Requiring the Secretary to monitor compli- 
ance of the World Trade Organization member 
countries with the GATT provisions on sanitary 
and phytosanitary measures. U.S. farmers can 
be wiped out by nontariff trade barriers erect- 
ed by foreign countries. Our farmers have ex- 
perienced this in the past and we want to take 
steps to prevent this from happening again. 

Reform of the credit-worthiness standards 
for the credit guarantee program so that fi- 
nancing requirements can better match the 
credit guarantee. We need to update our cred- 
it programs to take advantage of all export op- 
portunities available. 

Significant reform of the Market Promotion 
Program and the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram. These are two of the essential pro- 
grams needed to counteract the trade prac- 
tices of our competitors. We want to ensure 
they are responsible, flexible, and respond to 
current trade situations. 
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Mr. ROTH. Madam Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN], the chairman of 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, the committee of jurisdiction in 
this area. 

Mr. GILMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time. 

Madam Chairman, I support Chair- 
man ROBERTS’ bill and hope that it is 
expeditiously passed by the House and 
signed by the President. I want to work 
with him and the leadership to make 
certain that our demonestic agri- 
culture programs are put on a firm 
footing following the expiration of the 
1990 farm bill. I want to commend on 
distinguished Agriculture Committee 
chairman Mr. ROBERTS, for an excel- 
lent bill and for his diligent, hard work 
on behalf of America's farmers. 

I sponsored the amendment now be- 
fore us in the hope of bringing agricul- 
tural trade and aid programs into the 
bill before us. 

As members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee are aware, the International Re- 
lations Committee shares jurisdiction 
with the Agriculture Committee over 
agricultural trade issues and inter- 
national food aid programs. Our com- 
mittee marked up our portions of both 
the 1985 and 1990 farm bills and had a 
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major impact on their final product. 
Many members of my committee, most 
notably Messrs. BEREUTER, ROTH, and 
HAMILTON, strongly support our inter- 
national trade and aid programs that 
directly benefit U.S. agriculture. We 
held hearings this summer on both 
trade and aid issues. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ate companion to the bill before us in- 
cluded both the trade and aid reauthor- 
izations in the final bill that passed the 
Senate floor. It is my understanding 
that the Senate would like to see trade 
and aid programs authorized in the leg- 
islation now to come before the House. 
It is also my understanding that the 
administration, specifically the U.S. 
Agency for International Development, 
supports this amendment as presented 
here today, along with CARE, Catholic 
Relief Services, Save the Children, 
World Vision, and many other inter- 
national humanitarian organizations 
ending hunger around the world. 

In short, the amendment would reau- 
thorize trade and aid programs for the 
term of the farm bill. We were not in- 
sisting on specifics—that is for the up- 
coming conference. We merely want to 
improve the chances of language au- 
thorizing these programs to survive the 
upcoming conference on the farm bill. 

I want to thank Messrs. ROTH, HALL, 
and HAMILTON for their support on this 
amendment. I also want to especially 
thank Mr. BEREUTER and his staff for 
the work they have contributed to it. I 
look forward to working with them, 
Chairman ROBERTS and the leadership 
to resolve these issues to ensure Amer- 
ica's agricultural trade and aid pro- 
grams remain a strong part of our eco- 
nomic and foreign policy. I strongly 
urge Members to support the Gilman- 
Hamilton-Roth-Bereuter-Hall amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HOKE]. 

Mr. HOKE. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time, and I thank the chairman for 
the work he has done on this bill. It 
has been a long hard road for the chair- 
man, I know, and we all appreciate the 
work he has done. 

Madam Chairman, I am speaking in 
opposition to this amendment and in 
support of the chairman's position 
here. I think it is à terrible mistake to 
try to ram through another 7 years of 
these programs without the debate 
that they deserve. 

Madam Chairman, I want to speak 
specifically to one of these programs, 
Public Law 480, because if I had the op- 
portunity to participate in the debate 
about Public Law 480, this is what I 
would say: The program, Public Law 
480 and particularly title I in Public 
Law 480, is often euphemistically 
called food for peace or humanitarian 
aid. But the fact is that we cover hu- 
manitarian aid under title III of Public 
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Law 480. In fact what title I is all about 
is corporate welfare for 
agriconglomerates and we,are not even 
talking about American 
agriconglomerates. Look at the fig- 
ures. The No. 3 recipient of these sub- 
sidies from 1990 through 1995 was Bunge 
Corp. of Germany, $258 million; Louis 
Dreyfus Corp. of France, No. 4, $236 
million. Then we have Toshoku Inc., 
Japanese company, $64 million; 
Mitsubishi, Japanese company, $50 mil- 
lion; Marubeni America Corp., a Japa- 
nese company, $37 million; Gersony- 
Strauss and Zen-Noh Grain, another 
Japanese company. 

These are not American companies. 
Yet that is where our U.S. taxpayer 
dollars are going in this Public Law 480 
title I program. That is not right. It is 
not right to use American taxpayer 
dollars that way. Not only that, not 
only that, but by giving away these 
farm products to less developed coun- 
tries, what we are doing is we are mak- 
ing it impossible for self-sustained 
independent agricultural economies to 
develop in these countries. We lower 
the price at which Third World farmers 
can sell their crops, we depress the 
local food supplies and we make it 
harder for those poor countries to feed 
themselves in the long run. 

This is not humanitarian aid. It is 
covered under title III. There is plenty 
of humanitarian aid. But what we are 
doing instead of teaching people how to 
fish, we give them the fish and then we 
entrap them in this program that 
comes under the guise of food for peace 
or humanitarian aid, when we know 
doggone well that what it really is 
about is, it is really about corporate 
U.S. taxpayer welfare for agricon- 
glomerates, many of whom, with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in receipts, 
are actually foreign-owned companies. 

Madam Chairman, I include the fol- 
lowing data for the RECORD: 


PUBLIC LAW 480, TITLE | SUPPLIER SUBSIDIES FOR 
FISCAL YEARS 1990-95 


Per- 
Name Amount cnt 
1. Continental $523,245,770.00 2124 
2. Cargill Inc. 456611376590 1854 
3. Bunge Corp. 258,191,751.00 10.48 
4. Louis Dreyfus Corp. 23666506090 — 961 
5. Archer Daniels Midland Co. 13522307630 — 549 
6. ConAgra Inc. (U) ? . 9257351073 3.76 
7. Goldman Sachs Group, LP (US) 6672563111 271 
8. Toshoku America Inc. Uapan) 64,639,493.90 — 262 
9. Farmland Industries Inc. (US) 59, 243 
10. Harvest States Cooperatives Inc. (US) ^ .... — 5251310043 213 
11. Mitsubishi int! Corp. (Japan) 786 — 203 
12. Marubeni America Corp. (Japan! ^ 151 
13. Co. Inc. (US) * ^ 134 
14. Zen-Noh Grain Corp. (Japan)! 1.18 
15. Central States Enterprises (US) 1.04 
1298 Forbes 500 largest priva! 
^— 1996 Forbes 500 largest private 
«— 1994 US subsidiary sales 


largest public company rating: 821 (1995 sales of 
$24.3 billion with $477 million in net profits). 
1886 Forbes 500 largest private company rating: #6. 
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m— 1994 sales of $109 million. 


Public Law 480, Title I Supplier Subsidies for 
Fiscal Years 1990-95 
[Total:  $2,463,4136.086.07 (49 companies); US: 
$1,706,910,866.37 (69.29%) (33 companies); Foreign: 
$756,525,220.30 (30.71%) (16 companies); Top Five: 
(65.36%) Top Ten: (79.01%) Top Fifteen: (86.11%)] 


United States: 
Adolph Hanslik Cotton 
Company Inc . $429,750.00 
Aljoma Lumber Inc ........ 438,237.21 
Archer Daniels Midland 
Company Inc ............... 135,223,076.30 
ADM Export Co. 
ADM Milling 
Bartlett and Company 
B ET OR EEE A TAE 18,706,602.81 
Bartlett Milling Co. 
Calcott Ltd Ine 9,011,281.36 
r 458.61 1.376.90 
Cargill Rice Inc 
Hohenberg Brothers 
Company Inc. 
Caribbean Lumber Com- 
DET eee 94,248.13 
Central National- 
Gottesman Inc ............. 128,269.86 
Lindenmyer Munroe 
Division 
Central States  Enter- 
PIROG INO nes eee 25,700,677.71 
Cereal Food Processors 
Die il lerere trees 7,390,529.39 
Conagra INC .................... 92,513,510.73 
Alliance Grain Com- 
pany Inc. 
Armour Processed 
Meat Company 
Peavey Company 
o ad and Sugar 
mper 2,276,033.44 
Continental Grain Com- 
Sooo 523.245. 770.00 
Farmland Industries Inc 59.864. 468.84 
Tradigrain Inc. 
Georgia-Pacific Corpora- 
Do cower 1 1,110,458.64 
Gersony-Strauss Com- 
ee 33.127.828. 76 
Golden Peanut Company 7.355. 216.45 
Goldman Sachs Group. 
TIB kt eterne N iri ce 66,725,631.11 
J. Aron and Company 
Gulf South Forest Prod- 
TOT ee eee e 45,101.85 
Harvest States Coopera- 
FCC 52,513. 100.43 
GTA Feeds 
Jacob Stern and Sons Inc 16.420, 098.35 
Acme-Hardesty Com- 
pany 
Lombard and Company 
T AMO UR 3,013,657.50 
Norfoods Incorporated .. 4,099,151.08 
Garnac Grain Company 
Inc. 
Pasternak, Baum and 
Company Ine 14,247,324.27 
Phillips Grain Company 
MS 6.254. 169.20 
P S International Inc ..... 2,316,600.00 
P S International Ltd. 
Riceland Foods Inc ......... 3,991,879.05 
Sunbelt Cotton CO. . 313,750.00 
Supreme Rice Mill Inc .... 8,625,064.67 
Temple-Inland Ino. . 107,434.65 
Weil Brothers-Cotton In- 
corporated ................... 5,062,725.17 
France: 
Louis Dreyfus Holding 
Company Inc ............... 236,665,060.90 
Louis Dreyfus Corpora- 
tion 
Allenberg Cotton Com- 
pany 
Allenberg Cotton Divi- 
sion 
Germany: 
Bungai Corporation e 258.191, 751.00 
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Bunge Commodities 
Group 

Japan: 

Global Rice Corporation 
JUR eee 11,521,300.94 

14,214,434.11 


1,425,094.02 


Granplex Ino . . 
Itochu International Inc 
C. ITOH and Company 
(America) Inc. 
Marubeni Ameríca Cor- 
DOPREIOR, e 
Columbia Grain Inter- 
national Inc. 
Mitsubishi International 
and Company 
USA Inc 
Mitsui Grain Corpora- 
tion 
United Grain Corpora- 
tion of Oregon Inc. 
United Grain Corpora- 
tion 
Sumitomo Corporation of 
Kere e 


37,165,648.19 


49,943,857.86 
6,392,139.44 


Zen-Noh Grain Corp 
Foreign (Origin Uncertain): 


CAM USA Inc 
Grand Metropolitan Inc .. 
The Pillsbury Company 
Inc. 
Incotrade Ine . 
Intrade Toepfer US Hold - 
inge DOO a ADD DARN Eaa 
Alfred C. Toepfer Inter- 
national Inc. 
A.C. Toepfer 
national 

Mr. ROTH. Madam Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HAMILTON] who has spent 
years and years on this topic. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin for yielding me 
the time. I want to commend my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ROTH], the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEREUTER], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HALL] and others who 
have worked on this amendment which 
Istrongly support. 

Madam Chairman, so far as I know, 
the substance of this amendment really 
is relatively noncontroversial. It is 
supported by every major farm group. I 
do want to say to the chairman of the 
Ag Committee that I have appreciated 
his leadership on this bill. I support 
this bill. I think he has done a good job 
on it. So far as I know, the difference 
here lies largely in tactics. My view is 
that we have the opportunity now to 
strengthen these export and trade pro- 
visions. It may be the only opportunity 
we will have to vote on it in the House 
this year, and we should do so. 

The conference committee is already 
going to include these issues on trade 
and food aid. It is in the Senate bill, it 
is in this bill. 

Although the provisions of the Roth 
amendment strengthen our ability to 
export and our ability to use food aid 
as a tool of American foreign policy, 
the weakness in this bill today it seems 
to me is it kind of tries to divide into 
two discrete sectors, one domestic, the 
other international, the American farm 
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economy, and you just cannot do that. 
We want a whole bill here that 
strengthens both the domestic and the 
international aspects of American farm 
policy. 

I think we must worry much less, 
Madam Chairman, about the jurisdic- 
tion of the various committees here 
and worry much more about the status 
of the American farmer. The American 
farmer needs the export tools that are 
available in the Roth amendment and 
he needs the market created by the 
food aid provisions in this amendment 
as well. 

U.S. farm export and food aid pro- 
grams have served the American na- 
tional interest for years, they have 
promoted billions of dollars in export 
sales and they have forced very sharp 
reductions in foreign subsidies. 
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They have saved tens of millions of 
people around the world. 

Madam Chairman, | rise in support of the 
Roth-Bereuter-Hamilton-Hall amendment to 
H.R. 2854. 

THE INTERNATIONAL DimENSION OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Madam Chairman, America's farm economy 
can no longer be neatly divided into two dis- 
crete sectors—one domestic, and one inter- 
national. The health of America's farm econ- 
omy depends increasingly upon our capacity 
to export. In fact, exports already provide the 
margin of profit in the U.S. farm economy, ac- 
counting for more than one-fourth of all sales. 

But American farmers face a tough world 
agricultural market. Low-cost foreign produc- 
ers, massive foreign subsidies, and import re- 
strictions all pose competitive challenges. 

American farm policy needs better tools to 
deal with these competitive challenges—to de- 
velop new markets and eliminate unfair trade 
practices. 

Madam Chairman, H.R. 2854 neglects the 
critical international dimension of U.S. farm 
policy. Roth-Bereuter-Hamilton-Hall amend- 
ment corrects that deficiency. 

This amendment will improve the capacity of 
U.S. export programs to increase foreign 
sales. But it will also promote U.S. foreign pol- 
icy interests by making our generous food aid 
programs more effective. 

IMPORTANCE OF U.S. FOOD AID AND EXPORT PROGRAM 

U.S. farm export and food aid programs 
have served American national interests for 
several decades. 

These programs have: Promoted billions of 
dollars in export sales annually; forced sharp 
reductions in foreign subsidies that hurt U.S. 
farm exports. 

U.S. food aid programs have: Saved tens of 
millions of people around the world from star- 
vation; created large markets for U.S. exports. 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Indonesia, Turkey—all 
huge current customers for U.S. farm prod- 
ucts—were once food aid recipients; bolstered 
the economic development and political stabil- 
ity of dozens of friendly countries. 

WHAT THE AMENDMENT DOES 

The Roth-Bereuter-Hamilton-Hall amend- 
ment will strengthen these successful pro- 
grams. It will: 
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Direct the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
velop a strategy to achieve specific targets for 
future export sales and world market share. 

Reauthorize U.S. food aid programs through 
2002. 

Authorize Commodity Credit Corporation 
[CCC] export guarantees through 2002, and 
empower the CCC to guarantee more exports 
to emerging markets and countries in transi- 
tion to free-market systems. 

Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to re- 
program unused export subsidy funds among 
a variety of export and food aid programs. 

Require stricter monitoring of foreign compli- 
ance with the agricultura! provisions of the 
Uruguay Round. 

Improve our emergency-preparedness by in- 
creasing—at no extra budgetary cost—the 
amount and variety of food that may be drawn 
each year from emergency reserves. 

DON'T POSTPONE ACTION ON INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 

Madam Chairman, | know the distinguished 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, Mr. 
ROBERTS, recently introduced a new bill, which 
includes a number of international farm provi- 
sions. But | believe we need to move forward 
on this amendment at this time: 

U.S. foreign agricultural policy should not be 
treated as a second tier issue, left for a sec- 
ond bill. 

The American farm community is solidly be- 
hind this amendment. 

The amendment has been endorsed by two 
leading farm groups, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

CARE, Save the Children, and the other 
major private humanitarian organizations also 
endorse it. 

This amendment stands a good chance of 
becoming law. The text is very similar to the 
international titles of the Senate-passed farm 
bill—which were adopted unanimously. 

Finally, despite Mr. ROBERTS' best inten- 
tions—which are not in doubt—there are 
strong indications the Senate will not take up 
another farm bill, nor conference a second 
House bill, this year. This could be the 
House's only opportunity to vote on substantial 
reforms of U.S. farm export and aid programs. 

Madam Chairman, | urge Members to sup- 
port the Roth-Bereuter-Hamilton-Hall amend- 
ment. It will bolster program that have pro- 
moted U.S. economic and foreign policy inter- 
ests for several decades. 

America's foreign agricultural policy needs 
our support, and there is no reason not to pro- 
vide that support today. 

| urge a "yes" vote. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. EMER- 
SON], à very valued member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EMERSON. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in particular support of the provi- 
sions that address the Public Law 480 
Food for Peace Program. As many are 
aware, Public Law 480 is a unique pro- 
gram that has enjoyed broad, biparti- 
san support for over 40 years. These 
food assistance programs are widely 
championed because they build a two 
way highway on which we help others 
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while also helping U.S. farmers. The 
food for peace funds are first spent 
right here as farmers grow, process, 
fortify, bag, can, rail, and ship the 
commodities to developing countries. 

This amendment's reforms to the 
Food for Peace Program are very simi- 
lar to the reforms that were encom- 
passed in the bill my subcommittee 
passed last October. The improvements 
build on the successful aspects of the 
program by making modifications to 
refine and update the existing struc- 
ture. Recommendations of the adminis- 
tration as well as the concerns voiced 
by many of the groups whose members 
deliver relief in the field were largely 
considered. The result is a bill that 
more strongly emphasizes the long- 
term market development aspects of 
the program, stresses private sector in- 
volvement, and recognizes the limits 
imposed by budgetary constraints. 

I hope Members will join with me and 
support these modifications to the 
Food for Peace Program. 

Mr. ROTH. Madam Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEREUTER], who has done 
so much work on this and helped with 
the amendment and has not only had 
hearings on this but knows these issues 
and all the nuances. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Madam Chairman, 
this amendment and recommendation 
should be noncontroversial, and, in 
fact, they are consistent with the 
House Committee on Agriculture's gen- 
eral food and trade goals. 

This amendment is in compliance 
with overall budget guidelines. It is not 
our intent, for example, to amend the 
House Committee on Agriculture rec- 
ommendations on the support enhance- 
ment program or the market pro- 
motion program. Although we have in- 
dicated earlier we support full EEP 
funding to the full Uruguay round 
agreement allowed levels, we recognize 
the budget considerations require self- 
imposed caps. So we have accepted the 
advice of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Nevertheless, we give authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to spend 
agriculture export promotion funds 
more wisely. 

lf the Secretary does not need all the 
money we provide for EEP, the Secretary can 
designate that it be used for the highly suc- 
cessful Foreign Market Development Program 
or even U.S. food assistance. To make sure 
that the U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
mains focused focused on increasing U.S. ag- 
ricultural exports, we establish realistic goals 
and require concrete trade strategies to meet 
those goals. 

To guarantee that the United States remains 
an innovative leader in the delivery of food as- 
sistance, we maintain our commitments of 
food assistance to the world's most deserving. 
However, we do not just stop with minimum 
tonnages of food assistance. We reform out- 
dated burdensome regulatory requirements 
which have prohibited private voluntary organi- 
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zations from implementing food assistance 
programs in countries where the Agency for 
International Development does not have a 
mission. In developing countries where U.S. 
market development food assistance is avail- 
able, we permit private entities, with real 
know-how and ingenuity, to implement pro- 
grams where only Government bureaucrats 
have been before. 

Today one-third of everything grown 
on the American farm is exported. 

Our hard-working farmers and ranchers will 
send over 50 billion dollars' worth of agricul- 
tural commodities to China, Japan, Southeast 
Asia, Canada, Mexico, Europe, and the rest of 
the world. 

That is why we must continue to re- 
authorize and, in fact, reform legisla- 
tion. 

Americans recognize the importance of 
these agricultural exports to the well-being of 
the agricultural industry and to the prosperity 
of rural America. In fact, an overwhelming ma- 
jority—or nearly 75 percent of Americans—be- 
lieve that the U.S. Government should help 
farmers and ranchers by providing necessary 
assistance to promote agriculture exports, 
counter subsidized foreign competition, and 
protect American jobs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in contrast to this horn 
of plenty here in the United States, millions of 
Children and people in the world's poorest 
countries do not have the necessary re- 
sources to purchase our agriculture commod- 
ities. According to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, 800 million people do not have 
access to sufficient food to meet their needs 
for a healthy and productive life. Last year, 
UNICEF estimates that between 10 and 12 
million preschool children died from hunger 
and disease related to malnutrition. 

Just as Americans recognize the importance 
of supporting agricultural exports, they also 
embrace U.S. food assistance programs. In 
fact, many Americans are greatly surprised 
when they discover that only 1 percent of the 
entire U.S. Federal budget is foreign aid. 
Many of them indicate that they would be will- 
ing to devote more if it was used wisely for 
things like U.S. food assistance. 

Today, the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH], the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON], the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL], and 
this Member offer an amendment that specifi- 
cally targets foreign agricultural trade competi- 
tion and world hunger. More importantly, our 
amendment shapes the fundamental policies 
of the Federal Government which are de- 
signed to combat them. The trade and foreign 
aid recommendations in this amendment re- 
flect the fact that Americans support reason- 
able and effective agricultural export pro- 
motion programs and targeted food assist- 
ance. To attest to that, we have over 25 agri- 
cultural commodity groups and food assist- 
ance providers supporting our legislation. Or- 
ganizations like the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives have embraced our trade policy 
recommendations. Private voluntary organiza- 
tions like CARE and Catholic Relief Services, 
which perform the in-country relief work for the 
world’s most needy, have also publicly sup- 
ported our efforts. 
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I would say in response to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HOKE] if he had 
a chance to visit in my State he would 
find that in a 100-mile radius around 
Crete Mills—which provides much of 
the enriched grain products for the 
Food for Peace Program—he would 
know that they are paying those farm- 
ers in a 100-mile radius approximately 
10 cents more a bushel just because of 
the AID Food for Peace Program. The 
benefits do not all go to large corpora- 
tions, they go to farmers and other 
food recipients and their governments. 

In closing, it is an extraordinary set 
of circumstances which forces us to 
offer the amendment today. In a typi- 
cal farm bill year, our committee re- 
ceives a sequential referral of the 
House Committee on Agriculture trade 
and food aid title of the farm bill. Then 
we act accordingly to prepare the farm 
bill conference. The arrangement has 
served both committees very well in 
the previous farm bills. 

However, in this instance, while we 

understand the House Committee on 
Agriculture’s original intent not to ad- 
dress trade and food aid provisions in 
the upcoming conference, we strongly 
believe that, for reasons beyond our 
control, such provisions certainly will 
be discussed in the conference because 
the Senate has those provisions there- 
in. 
Adoption of this amendment gives 
the House a voice in the upcoming con- 
ference on these two important issues. 
We have incorporated many of the rec- 
ommendations for reform coming from 
members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. This is a time to reform 
and improve our international pro- 
grams for food assistance and exports. 
Nearly all of the major farm organiza- 
tions and probably every one of the 
child survival and international food 
assistance nongovernmental organiza- 
tions support this amendment. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
Roth-Bereuter-Hamilton-Hall amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROTH. Madam Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Madam Chairman, 
it is a pleasure to join with the gen- 
tleman on this amendment, with the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREU- 
TER] and the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HAMILTON] and myself. This is an 
important amendment. 

I am one of the few Congressmen who 
has had the chance to see our Public 
Law 480 food being distributed to many 
countries of the world, whether it be in 
Africa or South America or in Asia. 
And many times I have seen a lot of 
people, as you have seen, you know, 
people have asked me is our food really 
getting through, and I can tell you I 
have seen it on a number of cases make 
the difference between life and death in 
countries like Mozambique, Ethiopia. I 
have seen it as far back as the late 
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1960'5, when I was in the U.S. Peace 
Corps. So this is à tremendous pro- 


gram. 

I support the amendment. We need to 
be very consistent and committed to a 
number of areas rather than one, and 
this is not only good for American 
farmers but it is good for the respon- 
Sibility, the moral responsibility for 
our country, and what we have shown, 
the direction, the leadership that we 
have given for years. 

The way the United States goes rel- 
ative to feeding other nations, what we 
do on our appropriations, because we 
are a leader, a lot of countries kind of 
look to us as to what we do. If we are 
then only committed for 1 year and not 
for a number of years, I think a lot of 
other countries will follow suit, hold 
back, cut. This is a very flexible 
amendment. It is a minimum amount 
amendment for the next 7 years. It is 
very, very important for us to take the 
leadership on this. 

I firmly support it. I hope all the 
Members of the Congress will support 
it. 

Mr. ROTH. Madam Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, I especially want 
to thank our previous speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL] because 
not only does he know about these 
problems vicariously, he has been all 
over the world dedicating his life to 
this issue. I very much appreciate his 
remarks. 

Madam Chairman, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANZULLO]. 

Mr. MANZULLO. Madam Chairman, 
agricultural exports are the unsung he- 
roes of American trade. Yesterday the 
Census Bureau released the annual U.S. 
trade figures, revealing that $111 bil- 
lion deficit for 1995. Many people are 
legitimately frustrated with the high 
trade deficit. 

But most people are surprised to 
learn that the United States actually 
has a trade surplus, yes; surplus, in ag- 
ricultural exports. America exports 
more corn than coal, more meat than 
cosmetics, and more fruits and vegeta- 
bles than steel, iron, and aluminum 
combined. In fact, our trade surplus of 
foods, feeds, and beverages actually in- 
creased by over $6 billion from 1994 to 
1995, reaching a record $50.5 billion in 
total exports. 

The future of ag exports is in the 
area of high value products. These are 
products that have value added to 
them through processing and those 
which require special handling or ship- 
ping. 

The 16th District of Illinois is fortu- 
nate to have many of these companies, 
including thousands of pounds of pork 
tenderloins that are shipped each week 
from Rochelle Foods in Rochelle, IL. 

The programs authorized under the 
Roth amendment all contribute to the 
continued success of our ag exports. 
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Our Food for Peace Programs help the 
poorest of the poor countries in dealing 
with fighting malnutrition. This is a 
program which provides surplus U.S. 
commodities directly to the people in 
need around the world. 

The export credit guarantees con- 
tained in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration are also a win for all sides, 
the farmer, the exporter, and the tax- 
payer. The CCC is a loan program that 
helps boost ag exports, especially to 
those emerging markets where there 
has not been a large U.S. presence be- 
fore. 

Finally, all of these authorized pro- 
grams fall within the budget resolution 
caps. This amendment does not create 
new spending. 

If we want to maintain a positive 
surplus on our trade account ledger for 
ag exports and if we want to help fight 
starvation and malnutrition around 
the world, I urge support for the Roth 
amendment. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1% 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HASTINGS). 

Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to support the Roth-Bereuter-Hamil- 
ton-Hall amendment. Different than 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL], I 
have not seen as many areas of the 
world where programs have been in ef- 
fect that have helped people to main- 
tain their existence. 

However, in the Sudan, in refugee 
camps in Nigeria, in Somalia, and in 
Ethiopia, I have seen the work of 
CARE, the Catholic Relief Services, 
AfriCare, and Save the Children. U.S. 
food aid and export programs do serve 
the U.S. national interest. U.S. food 
programs have saved tens of millions of 
people from starvation and improved 
the health and living standards of 
many more. 

These programs have reinforced the 
political stability in dozens of friendly 
countries and created large markets 
for U.S. exports. I find it rather appall- 
ing that many of my colleagues do not 
want to help farmers, yet in their rhe- 
torical flourishes in their districts they 
talk all the time about wanting to help 
farmers. 

Let me tell you à few countries that 
used to be on food aid: Japan, Korea, 
Taiwan, Indonesia, and Turkey. And all 
of these now are not only big emerging 
markets but some are competitive with 
this great country. They are all huge 
customers of U.S. farm products, and 
they were once food aid recipients. 

Food aid has also supported tens of 
thousands of jobs in the United States 
and continues to do that. 

I urge the membership of this body to 
consider this legislation and to recog- 
nize that while it is stalled and while 
we await authority, Food for Peace and 
Food for Progress has expired. Needed 
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changes in these programs have not 
been made. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, I rise 
in reluctant opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH]. 

I do want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HALL], the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER], the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMIL- 
TON], all strong defenders of export pro- 
grams, the Public Law 480 program. 

The issue here is not so much about 
substance. The Roth amendment does 
contain some very good provisions in 
trade policy. There is no question 
about it. And the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEREUTER] has worked 
very hard. The chairman of the full 
committee has worked very hard, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. GIL- 
MAN]. 

But the Roth amendment also pre- 
empts what I consider to be a careful 
and reasoned formulation of agri- 
culture trade policy and strategy for 
the next 7 years. Seven years, that is a 
long time. We are passing a 7-year farm 
bill for the first time in the history of 
the Congress. 

We want the consistency and the pre- 
dictability because this is a very im- 
portant matter. 

Now, what the Roth amendment 
does, it sets forth a 7-year plan for U.S. 
food assistance and a 7-year plan for an 
agriculture trade strategy and our ex- 
port programs. This is being accom- 
plished without the benefit of any dis- 
cussion or consultation or consulta- 
tion, talk, two-way street, with mem- 
bers of the committee of shared juris- 
diction, not sole jurisdiction, shared 
jurisdiction. We are talking about the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

In terms of practical effect, the Roth 
amendment rejects the ideas of mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture. 
We do not have a chance. We have 30 
members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture who have pending amend- 
ments that would like to offer either 
improving amendments or to work out 
some kind of compromise in regards to 
the entire trade and export picture. 

Now, members of the Committee on 
Agriculture have introduced a com- 
prehensive bill, called farm bill II. Ac- 
tually it is called the Agriculture 
Trade and Regulatory Relief Act. It is 
to provide farmers with regulatory re- 
lief that will certainly enable them to 
compete in a very competitive global 
environment. 

It is the intention of the chairman to 
consider this bill, have the final prod- 
uct reflect the views of the members of 
the Ag Committee. The Roth amend- 
ment does actually preclude this step 
for agriculture trade and other pro- 
grams. 
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So the amendment effectively ends 
the discussions and reforms of impor- 
tant agriculture exports programs. I 
am talking about the market pro- 
motion program, something of intense 
and personal interest by many Mem- 
bers, the export enhancement program. 
It cuts off debate on this very impor- 
tant subject. This is wrong, especially 
in a time that our competitors are re- 
arming and setting up programs to 
gain control of the global market 
share. 

I am concerned that the Roth amend- 
ment, by setting a goal of increasing ag 
exports up to $60 billion by 2002, it ef- 
fectively holds our current trade levels 
in place. That is not the intent. But I 
am concerned about it if you do not 
have any discussion about it now. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture, agriculture exports will reach 
the $60 billion level this year. This 
year. The Roth amendment could 
maintain the status quo for agriculture 
trade. That would be a disaster. 
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The Roth amendment also termi- 
nates, listen to this one, it terminates 
all agriculture export programs if the 
unilateral goals of the amendments 
trade strategy are not met. 

Hello? A trade strategy in which not 
one member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and only a few in the Commit- 
tee on International Relations actually 
participated should not dictate the fu- 
ture of American agriculture. 

Members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture want to participate in the for- 
mulation of an agriculture and trade 
policy. We want to work with you. We 
will dance with you. We will dance 
with you until closing time. But clos- 
ing time is already here. We did not 
even get to dance. 

All Members will be precluded from 
participating in this debate under the 
Roth amendment. Amendments Mem- 
bers want to include in the farm bill 
title included, and these are amend- 
ments we already had pending that we 
were going to consider in farm bill II 
on both sides of the aisle, protection 
from trade embargoes that have a det- 
rimental effect on agriculture produc- 
ers. 

We have five embargo protection 
bills pending in the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. What is going to happen if 
you go to the Senate and you want em- 
bargo protection, and the Senators sit 
there and stare you in the face and say 
“Outside the scope. Can't do that." 

Everybody knows the shattered glass 
effect of embargoes. We need that pro- 
tection. We have a tight stocks situa- 
tion right now, rumors of embargoes. 
We needed this amendment in this bill. 

We should require the secretary to 
monitor the compliance of the World 
Trade Organization. My goodness, we 
have heard about that and all the trade 
problems in the recent presidential de- 
bate. 
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The chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Mr. LUGAR, and 
myself, sent a letter to the President, 
we have to maintain strong oversight 
in regards to our NAFTA and GATT 
trade treaties. We have not done that. 
We need to give the Secretary strong 
authority to monitor those and take 
the appropriate action. Not in this bill. 

The reform of the credit worthiness 
standards for the Credit Guarantee 
Program, so that financing require- 
ments can better match the credit 
guarantee, we need to update these 
credit programs. We have pending 
amendments on that in the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Finally, significant reform of the 
Market Promotion Program. We have 
many amendments that want to im- 
prove and reform the Market Pro- 
motion Program. A very critical pro- 
gram, very controversial. We need to 
fix it. It is not contained in this 
amendment. 

The Export Enhancement Program, 
we are already hearing commentary 
that with the tight stocks situation, 
we do not need the Export Enhance- 
ment Program anymore. 

That is not right. We need to better 
tailor that program. These are essen- 
tial programs needed to counteract the 
trade practices of our competitors. We 
want to ensure they are responsible 
and flexible and respond to the current 
trade situation. 

Now, I do not mean to get obstrep- 
erous or very parochial in regards to 
my dear friends who have worked so 
hard on the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations in behalf of a very 
fine trade amendment. Members of the 
Senate have done the same thing. 

But, folks, you just ran an end run 
around the committee of jurisdiction, 
shared jurisdiction, and we have no op- 
portunity to offer amendments on the 
very key items that we are having here 
today. 

What a way to run a railroad. Now we 
have already heard complaints in this 
body, and I share the frustration of 
those who say they are being denied 
the process. 

I really think had we been able to 
consider this in farm bill II, and we had 
a commitment by the leadership to 
bring that bill to the floor as soon as 
possible, we would have had hearings in 
the next several weeks and we would 
have done this, that would have been 
the appropriate way. 

That is why I oppose this amend- 
ment. We have an opening on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, on the other 
side, but maybe we could work that 
out. If the gentleman from Wisconsin 
wants to run the committee, we might 
consider that. I oppose the bill. I am 
considering the vote. I am unhappy. 
And the process has been very unto- 
ward. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact 
that the Committee on Agriculture has 
worked very hard on this bill, and I tip 
my hat to them, and the chairman has 
done a great job. But the truth of the 
matter is there are some glaring defi- 
ciencies in the bill. 

This is a wonderful amendment that 
we have before us. If it would not be, 
we would not have all the farm groups 
in America for it, all the humanitarian 
groups for it, and the people, millions 
of people from all over our country, in 
favor of this amendment, because they 
realize that in order to have a good 
international climate for agriculture, 
we need this amendment. 

Now, someone had mentioned, the 
problem is it is 5 years. Well, our agri- 
culture bills here are 7 years, but agri- 
culture bills are 5 years. 

When it comes down to it, I listened 
carefully, attentively to all the debate. 
No one talked against the merits of the 
amendment, they talked about juris- 
diction. “The Committee on Agri- 
culture does not have jurisdiction; an- 
other committee has too much juris- 
diction.”’ 

We had countless hearings on this, 
but not one asked us particularly 
about jurisdiction. I would like to for- 
get all about the jurisdiction issue and 
just look at the merits of the bill and 
amendment. If it is à good amendment, 
let us pass it. I am always willing to 
work with the Committee on Agri- 
culture on any particular issue. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
export programs are terminated, yes, 
but it is in 2002. This is a train that is 
leaving the House. The House Members 
ought to have an opportunity to vote 
on it, not the conferees that are going 
to be facing the Senate version. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, reclaiming 
my time, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, for the good of the 
American people and the good of our 
American farmers, vote for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, | wish to 
speak in favor of the Roth amendment that 
would reauthorize the Public Law 480 Food for 
Peace Program and set an agenda for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to increase our agri- 
cultural exports over the next 7 years. 

One of the most important aspects of this 
amendment to North Dakota producers in the 
reauthorization of the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. The committee bill would only reauthor- 
ize the program for 1 year while the amend- 
ment would extend the program until 2002 is 
essential that this program continue. 

The Food for Peace Program delivers hu- 
manitarian aid to nations in need and at the 
same time develops future markets for United 
States agricultural products. North Dakota 
bean growers rely heavily on Public Law 480 
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to encourage the export of their commodity. 
Last year U.S. producers exported more than 
$75 million of dry edible beans through the 
Public Law 480 program. 

The amendment also will set export goals of 
$60 billion for agricultural commodities. To 
achieve that goal, the Secretary is required to 
implement our GATT-legal export programs to 
the maximum extent allowable. We must take 
advantage of every opportunity the GATT 
agreement allows us in the global market- 
place. 

In addition, the Secretary is required to in- 
crease high-value and value-added agricultural 
exports over the next 7 years. North Dakota 
producers have begun to reap the benefits of 
value-added agricultural products through the 
development of cooperative enterprises such 
as the Pasta Growers and Bison Coopera- 
tives. We must do everything we can to en- 
courage these innovative farmers and assists 
them in their efforts to develop agricultural 
products for the global market. 

Agriculture already represents one of the 
few trade sectors in which our exports exceed 
our imports. We are now, however, entering a 
new era for agriculture, one in which the world 
market is every bit as important as the domes- 
tic market. The GATT trade agreement was 
designed to reduce global trade barriers and 
increase our total agricultural exports. Under 
this agreement our exports have increased to 
more than $50 billion per year. GATT legal ex- 
port programs such as Public Law 480, the 
Foreign Market Development Program, EEP 
and others are critical to the future of Amer- 
ican agriculture. We must take every advan- 
tage of our international agreements to con- 
tinue that trend. This amendment requires the 
Secretary of Agriculture to do just that and | 
encourage its adoption. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 11 printed in 
House Report 104—463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LIVINGSTON 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LIVINGSTON: On 
page 119, strike lines 2 through 21, and insert 
the following: 

“SEC. 1241. FUNDING. 

(a) MANDATORY EXPENSES.—For each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002, the Secretary 
shall use the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to carry out the programs au- 
thorized by— 

(i) subchapter B of chapter 1 of subtitle D 
(including contracts extended by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to section 1437 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
Men (Public Law 101-624; 16 U.S.C. 3831 note)); 
an 

02) subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle D. 

"(B) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR LIVESTOCK ENVIRONMENTAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary for each of the fiscal 
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years 1996 through 2002, $100,000,000 for pro- 
viding technical assistance, cost-sharing 
payments, and incentive payments for prac- 
tices relating to livestock production under 
the livestock environmental assistance pro- 
gram under chapter 4 of subtitle D.. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. LIVINGSTON] and à Member op- 
posed will each control 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
may have misheard in the rush to 
change. Did we call up amendment No. 
11? 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendment No. 11. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
amendment No. 11 and go on to amend- 
ment No. 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LIVINGSTON 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, No. 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LIVINGSTON: On 
page 131, strike line 21 and all that follows 
through line 11 on page 135 and insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

SEC. 502. COLLECTION AND USE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL QUARANTINE AND INSPEC- 
TION FEES. 

Subsection (a) of section 2509 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (21 U.S.C. 136a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(a) QUARANTINE AND INSPECTION FEES.— 

"(1) FEES AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture may prescribe fees sufficient— 

A) to cover the cost of providing agricul- 
tural quarantine and inspection services in 
connection with the arrival at a port in the 
customs territory of the United States, or 
the preclearance or preinspection at a site 
outside the customs territory of the United 
States, of an international passenger, com- 
mercial vessel, commercial aircraft, com- 
mercial truck, or railroad car; 

**(B) to cover the cost of administering this 
subsection; and 

(O) through fiscal year 2002, to maintain a 
reasonable balance in the Agricultural Quar- 
antine Inspection User Fee Account estab- 
lished under paragraph (6). 

(2) LIMITATION.—In setting the fees under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall ensure 
that the amount of the fees are commensu- 
rate with the costs of agricultural quar- 
antine and inspection services with respect 
to the class of persons or entities paying the 
fees. The costs of such services with respect 
to passengers as a class includes the costs of 
related inspections of the aircraft or other 
vehicle. 

(3) STATUS OF FEES.—Fees collected under 
this subsection by any person on behalf of 
the Secretary are held in trust for the 
United States and shall be remitted to the 
Secretary in such manner and at such times 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 

**(4) LATE PAYMENT PENALTIES.—If a person 
subject to a fee under this subsection fails to 
pay the fee when due, the Secretary shall as- 
sess a late payment penalty, and the overdue 
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fees shall accrue interest, as required by sec- 
tion 3717 of title 31, United States Code. 

*(5) COLLECTION OF FEES.—Fees collected 
under this subsection shall be collected only 
to amounts as provided in advance in appro- 
priations Acts. 

*(6) AGRICULTURAL QUARANTINE INSPECTION 
USER FEE ACCOUNT.— 

(A) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Treasury of the United States a no- 
year fund, to be known as the ‘Agricultural 
Quarantine Inspection User Fee Account’, 
which shall contain all of the fees collected 
under this subsection and late payment pen- 
alties and interest charges collected under 
paragraph (4). 

B) USE OF ACCOUNT.—For each of the fis- 
cal years 1996 and thereafter, funds in the 
Agricultural Quarantine Inspection User Fee 
Account shall be available, in such amounts 
as are provided in advance in appropriations 
Acts, to cover the costs associated with the 
provision of agricultural quarantine and in- 
spection services and the administration of 
this subsection. Amounts made available 
under this subparagraph shall be available 
until expended. 

"(7) STAFF YEARS.—The number of full- 
time equivalent positions in the Department 
of Agriculture attributable to the provision 
of agricultural quarantine and inspection 
services and the administration of this sub- 
section shall not be counted toward the limi- 
tation on the total number of full-time 
equivalent positions in all agencies specified 
in section 5(b) of the Federal Workforce Re- 
structuring Act of 1994 (Public Law 103-226; 
U.S.C. 3101 note) or other limitation on the 
total number of full-time equivalent posi- 
tions.". 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. LIVINGSTON], and a Member op- 
posed each will control 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman and ask for the in- 
dulgence of my colleagues. I would like 
to explain my amendment and then 
discuss the future of the amendment at 
the end of my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the agriculture quar- 
antine inspection user fee amendment 
that is included in my amendment No. 
12 is a clarifying amendment. Pas- 
sengers in commercial vehicles coming 
into the country pay an agriculture 
quarantine inspection fee. 

The funds collected go into an ac- 
count and are used to cover the cost of 
providing inspections of cargo and 
international air and sea passengers at 
ports of entry within the United 
States, inspections of cargo and people 
&t the Mexican and Canadian borders, 
and the preclearance and preinspection 
services at sites overseas. These inspec- 
tions are absolutely essential to pro- 
tect American agriculture from the in- 
troduction of pests and diseases of for- 
eign origin and to facilitate the entry 
of our agriculture products into inter- 
national markets. 

For example, if the Medfly were to 
establish itself in this country, the loss 
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to the fruit and vegetable industry in 
California alone would be in the bil- 
lions of dollars. If foot and mouth dis- 
ease, which has been eradicated in the 
United States, were to be re-introduced 
into this country, losses to the cattle 
industry would be estimated at more 
than $20 billion. 

The AQI user fee program was first 
authorized in the 1990 farm bill. But 
what the Committee on Agriculture did 
was authorize the collections and make 
the spending subject to appropriations. 
What this means is that the Committee 
on Agriculture gets credit for the col- 
lection of the AQI user fees which are 
paid into the Treasury, but the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is charged 
with spending the fees. 

Over the years, because the spending 
of the fees has had to compete with 
other discretionary funds, much like 
we were talking about earlier this 
morning, this approach has prevented 
the program from using all the money 
that was collected. That means that 
the Committee on Appropriations is 
charged with the responsibility of 
spending roughly $100 million on this 
program, and they get no credit from 
the money that was collected, because 
that goes to the authorizating commit- 
tee, the Committee on Agriculture. 

So without credit, it means that this 
program, which is a superb and essen- 
tial program, competes with every 
other program that falls within the ju- 
risdiction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which is tantamount to all 
discretionary spending programs. 

Everyone is in agreement that this 
approach must be fixed. The bill of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] 
does not fix it. It only guarantees that 
the amount collected in excess of $100 
million will go to the program; $100 
million is still scored against discre- 
tionary spending. Because the collec- 
tion of this $100 million is separate 
from the appropriation, the user fees in 
effect are totally separate and unre- 
lated to the appropriation for this pro- 
gram, there is no, and I repeat, there is 
no reason to assume that it will be ap- 
propriated. 

As we squeeze all of the other discre- 
tionary programs under our jurisdic- 
tion, so too might this program be 
squeezed. 

Proponents of this program, and we 
are all proponents of the program, but 
many proponents of this program 
would say well, this simply guaran- 
tees that at least $100 million, and per- 
haps another $20 million, will be 
spent." That is not true, because if the 
Committee on Appropriations is not 
collecting any credit from the user 
fees, and if we in fact say cut 5 or 10 
percent across the board in all discre- 
tionary programs, then this program 
will be cut like every other program 
within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

What my amendment does is simply 
make both the collection and the 
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spending of the fees subject to appro- 
priations. Some would say that is an- 
other turf war between appropriations 
and authorization committees. I would 
say that this guarantees, this is more 
of a guarantee that the program will 
get the full amount of money it needs 
to operate. I would suggest it is a win- 
win situation for everyone. 

I can assure the chairman and all our 
colleagues that under this scenario, the 
scoring of the AQI program, the Agri- 
culture Quarantine Inspection Pro- 
gram, that the scoring is neutral. Since 
the importance of this program is so 
critical, we in effect would provide 
every dollar back for the Department 
to use that is given to us in credits 
from the user fee collected. 

In fact, there would be no reason not 
to appropriate every dollar of credit, 
because we would be getting reim- 
bursed for every dollar we spend. 

So we have offered this amendment, 
but I acknowledge that it is opposed by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I think the gen- 
tleman believes that his amendment 
fires the problem. I think that the pro- 
ponents of the gentleman’s provision 
believe that his amendment fixes the 
problem. But I am here to suggest that 
it does not. If anyting, it will almost 
guarantee that as other discretionary 
programs are cut with across-the-board 
cuts in the appropriations process, so, 
too, will this program. 

If we really want to fix it, my amend- 
ment should be adopted. But I do not 
think it will be, based on the earlier 
vote. 

I have no illusions about the out- 
come. I do not want to put our col- 
leagues in a quandary about whether 
they are voting for the right thing or 
whether it is properly perceived by 
their agriculture constituents around 
America. So I would only suggest that 
we could fix this problem once and for 
all with my amendment. We could stop 
the delays and we could get all the 
funds paid into the account out to the 
proper recipients so that the pas- 
sengers and cargo could be inspected 
quickly and so that the program could 
be performed. But because it is obvious 
to me that my amendment is not going 
to pass over the objections of the com- 
mittee chairman, I respectfully ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object and I shall 
certainly not object, under my reserva- 
tion I want to thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and again thank him for the 
splendid work he is doing. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 13 printed in 
House Report 104-463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOOLEY 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DOOLEY: 
At the end of title V (page 139, after line 
17), add the following new section: 
SEC. 507. COMPETITIVE RESEARCH GRANTS TO 
PROMOTE AGRICULTURAL COMPETI- 
TIVENESS INITIA' 


(A) PURPOSES.—The competitive research 
grant program established by this section 
has the following purposes: 

(1) Enhancement of the competitiveness of 
the United States agriculture industry in an 
increasingly competitive world environment. 

(2) Increasing the long-term productivity 
of the United States agriculture and food in- 
dustry while protecting the natural resource 
base on which rural America and the United 
States agricultural economy depend. 

(3) Development of new uses and new prod- 
ucts for agricultural commodities, such as 
alternative fuels, and development of new 
Crops. 

(4) Supporting agricultural research and 
extension to promote economic opportunity 
in rural communities and to meet the in- 
creasing demand for information and tech- 
nology transfer throughout the United 
States agriculture industry. 

(5) Improvement of risk management in 
the United States agriculture industry. 

(6) Improvement in the safe production and 
processing of, and adding of value to, United 
States food and fiber resources using meth- 
ods that are environmentally sound. 

(7) Supporting higher education in agri- 
culture to give the next generation of Ameri- 
cans the knowledge, technology, and applica- 
tions necessary to enhance the competitive- 
ness of United States agriculture. 

(8) Maintaining an adequate, nutritious, 
and safe supply of food to meet human nutri- 
tional needs and requirements. 

(b)  AGRICULUTURAL COMPETITIVENESS 
GRANTS.—The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
award grants to eligible grantees to promote 
one or more of the purposes of the program. 

(c) ELIGIBLE GRANTEE.—The Secretary may 
make a grant under subsection (b) to— 

(1) a college or university; 

(2) a State agricultural experiment station; 

(3) a State Cooperative Extension Service; 

(4) a research institution or organization; 

(5) a private organization or person; or 

(6) a Federal agency. 

(d) USE OF GRANT.—A grant made under 
subsection (b) may be used by a grantee for 
one or more of the following uses: 

(1) Research ranging from discovery to 
principles for application. 

(2) Extension and related private-sector ac- 
tivities. 

(3) Education. 

(e) PRIORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In administering this pro- 
gram, the Secretary shall— 

(A) establish priorities for allocating 
grants, based on needs and opportunities of 
the food and agriculture system in the 
United States; 

(B) seek and accept proposals for grants; 
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(C) determine the relevance and merit of 
proposals through a system of peer review; 
and 

(D) award grants on the basis of merit and 
quality. 

(2) PARTICIPATION BY SCIENTIFIC COMMU- 
NITY.—In carrying out subparagraphs (B) and 
(C) of paragraph (1), the Secretary shall seek 
wide participation by qualified scientists and 
extension and education specialists from col- 
leges and universities, State agricultural ex- 
periment stations and State Cooperative Ex- 
tension Services, the private sector, and the 
Federal Government. 

(f) ADMINISTRATION.— 

(1) COMPETITIVE GRANT.—A grant under 
subsection (b) shall be awarded on a competi- 
tive basis. 

(2) TERM.—A grant under subsection (b) 
shall have a term that does not exceed 5 
years. 

(3) ADVISORY COMMITTEES.—The Secretary 
may use an advisory committee established 
independently of this program to assist the 
Secretary in determining funding priorities 
under this program. 

(4) MATCHING FUNDS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall en- 
courage the funding of a grant under sub- 
section (b) with equal matching funds from a 
non-Federal source. 

(B) MANDATORY.—The Secretary shall re- 
quire the funding of a grant under subsection 
(b) with equal matching funds from a non- 
Federal source if the grant is— 

(i) for applied research that is commodity- 
specific; and 

(11) not of national scope. 

(5) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—The Secretary 
may use not more than 4 percent of the funds 
made available under subsection (h) for ad- 
ministrative costs incurred by the Secretary 
in carrying out this program. 

(6) CONSTRUCTION COSTS.—None of the funds 
made available under subsection (h) may be 
used for the construction of a new building 
or the acquisition, expansion, remodeling, or 
alteration of an existing building (including 
site grading and improvement and architect 
fees). 

(g) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
issue such regulations as are necessary to 
carry out this program. 

(h) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR GRANTS.— 

(1) SOURCE OF FUNDS.—Of the amount made 
available under section 102 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as added by section 1102 of 
this Act, for payments under market transi- 
tion contracts for the fiscal year 1996 
through 2002, $1,920,000,000 shall be used by 
the Secretary to make grants under this sec- 
tion. The amounts specified in subsection (e) 
of such section 102 shall be reduced by the 
Secretary by the amount made available in 
this subsection. 

(20 FISCAL YEAR AMOUNTS.—Of the total 
amount specified in subsection (a) for grants 
under this section, the Secretary shall use 
$200,000,000 for fiscal year 1996, $220,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1997, $250,000,000 for fiscal year 
1998,  $250,000,000 for fiscal year 1999, 
$300,000,000 for fiscal year 2000, $300,000,000 for 
fiscal year 2001, and $400,000,000 for fiscal 
year 2002. 

(3) LIMITATIONS.—The Secretary may use 
less than the amount provided under sub- 
section (b) for a fiscal year if the Secretary 
determines that the full funding level is not 
necessary to fund all qualifying applications 
for agricultural competitiveness grants that 
satisfy the priority criteria established 
under subsection (e). 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from California 
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[Mr. DOOLEY] and a Member opposed, 
each will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DOOLEY]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The amendment I offer today is an 
amendment that I think is in the best 
interest of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try and also is in the best interest of 
farmers. We are embarking upon enact- 
ing a new farm policy, a farm policy 
that has been identified as being free- 
dom to farm. 

The premise behind this policy is 
that over the next 7 years we will obli- 
gate the taxpayers of this country to 
spend $36.5 billion to farmers regardless 
of what the prices of the commodities 
will be. I think it has become very 
clear that we are currently in a situa- 
tion where you can forward contract on 
almost all the commodities that are 
under the program for December of this 
year as well as December 1997, enabling 
farmers today in the private sector to 
lock in a profit. 

Under the current program that we 
have, our current farm program, there 
would be minimal government outlays, 
but under freedom to farm we are going 
to be requiring the taxpayers of this 
country to make $36 billion in pay- 
ments to farmers, $36 billion which I 
believe cannot be characterized as 
much more than welfare payments. 

What my amendment does is, it 
makes a minimal change. It says that 
we would be far better served, the tax- 
payers would be far better served, 
farmers would be far better served if we 
could just take $2 billion of that $36 
billion over the next 7 years and invest 
it in agricultural research. 

It has been demonstrated that agri- 
culture research will pay great divi- 
dends not only to farmers but also to 
our society as a whole. A recent study 
by the Economic Research Service has 
determined that there has been a re- 
turn of 35 percent of all moneys that 
have been invested in agriculture re- 
search. That is the central issue that 
we are talking about today. That is 
what my amendment is all about. 

Are we going to get a greater return 
on the taxpayers’ investment in farm 
programs by the $36 billion going in di- 
rect payments, or will the taxpayers of 
this country get a greater return on 
the investment of $2 billion in re- 
search? I think clearly it is very clear 
that everyone will be far better served. 
Our society will be far better served if 
we make this modest contribution in 
allocating these funds to ensure that 
we will have a more viable, a more pro- 
ductive agriculture research program 
in * country. 

Me ema I reserve the balance 
of myt 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of the 
strongest supporters of agriculture re- 
search in the Congress. Since early last 
year, I, along with the subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, Mr. ALLARD, the distinguished 
chairman emeritus of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. DE LA GARZA, and Mr. JOHN- 
SON have been conducting a com- 
prehensive review of research programs 
which aim to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the more than $1.7 
billion that we now spend on research. 

During a time when we are trying to 
balance the Federal budget and ensure 
what money we do have is spent wisely, 
basically what the gentleman from 
California is proposing is that we spend 
an additional $2 billion on a new enti- 
tlement program without the benefit of 
a single hearing to discuss how well we 
are using the $1.7 billion we were al- 
ready spending. 

We are going to continue this review 
of ag research with our very strong 
support. After all, our farmers and 
ranchers must be provided the competi- 
tive advantage through research to 
compete in the global marketplace. We 
will have a series of hearings, which we 
have scheduled to begin in 2 weeks. Im- 
mediately after these hearings, the 
committee will proceed with marking 
up comprehensive reform legislation. 
We are going to focus on priority set- 
ting, revitalizing our research pro- 
grams and underscoring the strong sup- 
port, bipartisan support in regards to 
research. 

Now, let me get to the gentleman’s 
comments in regards to freedom to 
farm. As we have said before, this bill 
establishes hopefully a market transi- 
tion from the command and control 
style of government support to the free 
market through a series of fixed and 
declining payments. We have come 
from $56 billion in regards to the agri- 
culture baseline for farm program pay- 
ments to $43 billion, to $38 billion, to 
$36 billion. That is a tremendous de- 
cline. We are meeting our budget re- 
sponsibilities, 50 percent less in terms 
of market transition payments as com- 
pared to the last 5 years. But the gen- 
tleman wants to take another $2 billion 
from farm income, direct farm income 
to producers, to agriculture research 
prior to the comprehensive review of 
the research programs that we have on 
the books. 

The passage of the Dooley amend- 
ment, quite frankly, is a killer amend- 
ment to freedom to farm. It upsets the 
process. These payments are declining 
most rapidly. The income outlook is 
most uncertain. The gentleman calls it 
a welfare payment. Again, I think any- 
body that describes any farm program 
as a welfare payment does a disservice 
to agriculture and his constituency. 
These are not welfare payments. These 
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are declining market transition pay- 
ments. The farmer has to observe a 
conservation compliance plan that is 
most costly, and the gentleman is just 
dead wrong in his description of what 
has happened. 

So this is a killer amendment. I urge 
opposition to it. And I would say to the 
gentleman that I have tried my very 
best to be of help to the gentleman 
when he has wanted more investment 
in the market promotion program. I 
have tried to be of the greatest amount 
of help possible in regards to the re- 
search capability of the wine industry 
in California. I was just out there. And 
we have tried to be of help to the gen- 
tleman in regards to the cotton pro- 
gram, and we had very damaging 
amendments. On the whole total sub- 
ject of research we have tried to be of 
help. We worked with the gentleman in 
regards to USDA reorganization. 

I must say to the gentleman, without 
any consultation, without any con- 
versation in regards to the Committee 
on Agriculture chair, this amendment 
sprung out of nowhere, was made in 
order and is a killer amendment to the 
total package of the farm program. 

I would appreciate it in the future if 
the gentleman has an amendment of 
this nature, he would visit with the 
chair and, as he can indicate, I have a 
little personal interest in this particu- 
lar situation, I will continue to help 
the gentleman on these other matters. 

I urge opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume to 
respond to the chairman. 

If we would have had one hearing on 
freedom to farm, we might have been 
able to have a discussion on these pro- 
posed amendments, but we did not have 
a hearing on freedom to farm. 

The bottom line is, the issue here, 
this is not new money going out. This 
is not additional money. The bottom 
line is, if we want to fund agriculture 
research, there is only one pot of 
money out there. It is the $36 billion 
that is going to direct payments to 
farmers, however, Members should 
want to characterize those payments. 

The bottom line is, if we want to 
fund research, if we want to make an 
investment for the future, the invest- 
ment for the future of farmers and the 
investment for the future well-being of 
our society and improving nutrition, 
we need to support additional invest- 
ment into research. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the amendment of 
the gentleman from California to pro- 
vide the additional money for research 
that we are going to need during the 
transition period so that when the year 
2002 comes that our farmers are going 
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to be able to compete without any sub- 
sidy whatsoever. 

That is what the gentleman from 
Kansas wants, yet he is not willing to 
make sure that our farmers are pre- 
pared to meet that world competition. 
What he wants to do is give them a lot 
of money this year and next year, when 
they really do not need it because they 
are going to get it from the market- 
place. If he wants to fund this research, 
he can do it in the next 2 years because 
there is not going to be any need to 
send farmers money. We are going to 
see farmers with the prices that we 
have, am I not correct, with the prices 
we have in all commodities, the major 
commodities covered by the freedom to 
farm, that there is not a farmer out 
there who has a good crop who is not 
going to make money. Yet under the 
freedom to farm we are going to send 
them a whole bunch of money. 

Would it not be better to take that 
money and do the research when we 
need it so that our farmers, when the 
time comes, when they are not going to 
get any Government payment at all, 
they are able to meet that competi- 
tion, world competition out there? 

So I rise in strong support of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

What the gentleman from Kansas 
wants to do is send money out to peo- 
ple when they do not need it and what 
the gentleman from California wants 
to do is take that money and make 
sure that when the time comes that 
they do not get any money that they 
are going to be able to compete. 

I do not understand this. It does not 
kill this bill. He still has his freedom 
not to farm. He still has his bill that 
says, you do not have to turn one 
blade, plant one seed or turn any soil. 
You do not drill no nothing. You are 
still going to get a payment. He has 
still got his bill. What this does is say, 
we want our farmers to be prepared. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. Mr. Chairman, in all 
the talk about freedom to farm, little attention 
has been given to agriculture to as- 
sist States like California which depend less 
heavily on program crops. 

A truly broad-based agriculture program 
needs market promotion, conservation, nutri- 
tion, and rural development. 

The Dooley amendment focuses on the 
other leg of a true agriculture program—re- 
search. 

Support for research often done at our land- 
grant colleges put the United States in the 
forefront of agricultural productivity long before 
commodity programs. 

Budget cuts to agriculture over the last few 
years have exacted a toll on vital research 
and our land-grant colleges. 

The Dooley amendment makes an important 
statement: in a market-oriented economy, we 
need a renewed commitment to competitive 
research. 

Research breakthroughs are the key to agri- 
cultural productivity—to higher  yields—to 
fewer pesticides—to better water quality—to 
better farm practices. 
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Research has been at the heart of American 
agricultural success and it must continue to be 
a mainstay of our agriculture in the future. 

Not an approach some of my Appropriations 
Committee brethren might take. 

This approach—using competition not sim- 
ply formula grants to all institutions dem- 
onstrates we are smart enough to focus on all 
the components that will comprise the agri- 
culture program of tomorrow. 

Vote for the future—vote for research—vote 
for the best approach—the Dooley amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DOOLEY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 163, noes 260, 
not voting 8, as follows: 


[Roll No. 38] 
AYES—163 

Abercrombie Gibbons Neal 
Ackerman Gonzalez Olver 
Baesler Gordon Ortiz 
Baldacci Green Owens 
Barcia Hall (OH) Pallone 
Barrett (WI) Hamilton Pastor 
Becerra Payne (NJ) 
Betlenson Hastings (FL) Payne (VA) 
Bentsen Pelost 
Berman Hilliard Peterson (FL) 
Bishop Hinchey Peterson (MN) 
Bonior Holden Pomeroy 
Borski Hoyer Poshard 
Boucher Jackson (IL) Rahall 
Brown (CA) Jackson-Lee Rangel 
Brown (OH) (TX) Reed 
Bryant (TX) Jacobs Richardson 
Bunn Jefferson Rivers 
Cardin Johnson, E. B Roemer 
Chapman Johnston Rose 
Clay Kanjorskt Roybal-Allard 
Clayton Kennedy (MA) 
Clement Kennedy (RI) Sanders 
Clyburn Kennelly Sawyer 
Coleman Kildee ler 
Colltns (MI) Kleczka Scott 
Condit Klink Serrano 
Conyers LaFalce Skaggs 
Costello Lantos Slaughter 
Coyne Levin Spratt 
DeFazio Lewis (GA) Stark 
DeLauro Lincoln Stenholm 
Dellums Lipinski Studds 
Deutsch Lofgren Stupak 
Dixon Lowey Tanner 
Doggett Luther Tejeda 
Dooley Maloney Thompson 
Doyle Manton Thornton 
Duncan Markey Thurman 
Durbin Martinez Torres 
Engel Mascara Towns 
Eshoo Matsui Traficant 
Evans McDermott Velazquez 
Farr McIntosh Visclosky 
Fattah McNulty Volkmer 

0 Meehan Wamp 
Fields (LA) Meek Waters 
Filner Menendez Watt (NC) 
Flake Miller (CA) Waxman 
Foglietta Minge Williams 
Ford Mink Wise 
Frank (MA) Moakley Woolsey 

t Moran Wynn 
Gejdenson Murtha Yates 
Gephardt Nadler 
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NOES—260 

Allard Funderburk Ney 
Andrews Gallegly Norwood 
Archer Ganske Nussle 
Armey Gekas Oberstar 
Bachus Geren Obey 
Baker (CA) Gilchrest Orton 
Baker (LA) Gillmor Oxley 
Ballenger Gilman Packard 
Barr Goodlatte Parker 
Barrett (NE) Goodling Paxon 
Bartlett Goss Petri 
Barton Graham Pickett 
Bass Greenwood Pombo 
Bateman Gunderson Porter 
Bereuter Gutknecht Portman 
Bevtll Hall (TX) — — 
Bilbray Hancock puten 
Bilirakis Hansen Loc ik 
Bliley Hastert R tad 
Blute Hastings (WA) Regula 
Boehlert Hayes 
Boehner Hayworth M! 
Bonilla Hefley 
Bono Heineman Rohrabacher 
Brewster Herger Ros-Lehtinen 
Browder Hilleary Roth 
Brown (FL) Hobson Roukema 
Brownback Hoekstra Royce 
Bryant (TN) Hoke Sabo 
Bunning Horn Salmon 
Burr Hostettler Sanford 
Burton Houghton Saxton 
Buyer Hunter Scarborough 
Callahan Hutchinson Schaefer 
Calvert Hyde Schiff 
Camp Inglis Schumer 
Campbell Istook Seastrand 
Canady Johnson (CT) Sensenbrenner 
Castle Johnson (SD) Shadegg 
Chabot Johnson, Sam Shaw 
Chambliss Jones Shays 
Chenoweth Kaptur Shuster 

n Kasich Stsisky 
Chrysler Kelly Skeen 
Clinger Kim Skelton 
Coble King Smith (MI) 
Coburn Kingston Smith (NJ) 
Collins (GA) Klug Smith (TX) 
Combest Knollenberg Smith (WA) 
Cooley Kolbe Solomon 
Cramer LaHood Souder 
Crane Largent Spence 
Crapo Latham Stearns 
Cremeans LaTourette Stockman 
Cubin Laughlin Stump 
Cunningham Lazio Talent 
Danner Leach i 
Davis Lewis 
Deal Lewis En) Taylor (MS) 
DeLay Lightfoot Taylor (NC) 
Diaz-Balart Linder Thomas 
Dickey Livingston Thornberry 
Dicks LoBlondo Tiahrt 
Dingell Longley Torkildsen 
Doolittle Lucas Torricelli 
Dornan Manzullo E sons 
Du MeCarthy Vocanovich 
Edwards McCollum a 
Ehlers McCrery m 
Ehrlich McDade e 
Emerson McHale Watts (OK) 
English McHugh 
Ensign McInnis Weldon (FL) 
Everett McKeon Weldon (PA) 
Ewing Metcalf Weller 
Fawell Meyers — 9 
Fields (TX) Mica Wicker 

Miller (FL) Wilson 
Foley Molinari Wolf 
Forbes Mollohan Young (AK) 
Fowler Montgomery Young (FL) 
Fox Morella Zeliff 
Franks (CT) Myers Aer 
Franks (NJ) Myrick 
Frelinghuysen Nethercutt 
Frisa Neumann 
NOT VOTING—8 

Collins (IL) Furse Moorhead 
Cox Gutierrez Stokes 
de la Garza McKinney 
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D 1130 
The Clerk announced the following 


m 

On this vote: 

Ms. Furse for, with Mr. Cox of California 
against. 

Messrs. ALLARD, POMBO, and 
SHADEGG changed their vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. WAMP, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. 
RAHALL changed their vote from no“ 
to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, in order to 
enter into a colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO] as it re- 
lates-to the amendment just voted on. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague and my friend, the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO]. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the chairman of the committee 
yielding to me for this colloquy. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to discuss with you the fu- 
ture of agriculture research. Agri- 
culture research extension and edu- 
cation programs have played a critical 
role in achieving the current produc- 
tivity and competitiveness of U.S. agri- 
culture. Taxpayers receive a rate of re- 
turn on research and extension of 30 to 
50 percent per year. 

While a research title is not included 
in the bill before the House today, I 
look forward to working with you and 
the rest of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and conferees to promote 
changes to the research component of 
the fund for rural America in the Sen- 
ate version of the farm bill. Changes 
need to be made which will bring better 
into balance the total research and ex- 
tension portfolio, addressing those 
areas in which current funding relative 
to user-driven national priorities is in- 
adequate. 

I have been working with Chairman 
ROBERTS for several months to promote 
a strong research extension and edu- 
cation program that reaches out to tra- 
ditional and nontraditional researchers 
with an interest in basic and applied 
research. I would say to the chairman 
of the committee, I want to continue 
to work with him, Mr. Chairman, on 
this issue to address the challenges fac- 
ing agriculture. 

We need an infusion of resources that 
will provide problem- and opportunity- 
oriented research, extension, and edu- 
cation. This will assist the entire sys- 
tem, including plant and animal 
sciences, processing, marketing, and 
natural resources, while also develop- 
ing the next generation of knowledge 
and technology needed to maintain 
international competitiveness over the 
long term. 

For several months I have been advo- 
cating increased funding for agri- 
culture research through a program 
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which would provide a basic excessive 
grant program, balancing investments 
in basic and applied research, exten- 
sion, and education. This program 
should incorporate a priority-setting 
mechanism that takes into account the 
views of producers and processors early 
in the process, as well as allowing for 
smaller research institutions to com- 
pete for grants. It is designed as an ag- 
gressive, coordinated program to be ad- 
ministered by the cooperative State 
Research Education and Extension 
Service, with the agriculture industry 
playing a lead role in priority-setting. 
It is à worthwhile program. 

Again, I appreciate the chairman's 
willingness to review and consider this 
proposal and look forward to working 
with him on this critical issue. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Idaho for 
his remarks and his leadership. Let me 
simply respond by saying last summer, 
as I indicated during the debate on the 
last amendment, along with the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, Mr. ALLARD, the 
gentlemen from Texas, Mr. DE LA 
GARZA, and Mr. JOHNSON, we sent out à 
comprehensive questionnaire in re- 
gards to research. We asked the re- 
searchers and the users what can be 
done better, how we can spend the $1.7 
bilion annual commitment to agri- 
culture research and extension to make 
sure that our producers and consumers 
wil have a competitive and safe food 
supply in the 21st century? 

Now, in addition to the survey, I 
would tell the gentleman, the House 
Committee on Agriculture has had the 
GAO, the General Accounting Office, 
conduct the first accounting of our 
Federal agriculture research invest- 
ment since 1981. The GAO will deliver 
this report to the committee by the 
end of next month. 

Finally, we have scheduled a series of 
hearings this March, and plan on pro- 
ducing a comprehensive rewrite of our 
Federal research program. Unfortu- 
nately, I must say the other body has 
chosen simply to clean around the 
edges, leaving in place some of our re- 
search policies that fail to meet the 
needs of the agriculture sector as we 
transition into a free market. That is 
unacceptable. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support the Committee on Agri- 
culture in our efforts to modernize the 
current research program. So, pending 
our comprehensive legislation on agri- 
culture research when we get to the 
conference on this bill, I am going to 
look forward to working with the gen- 
tleman in addressing how we can se- 
cure the additional funds that we need. 

The Senate has something called the 
Fund for Rural America. The gen- 
tleman has talked to me about his sug- 
gestions, for suggesting that within the 
Fund for Rural America, to make sure 
that some of that money does go to re- 
search and the needs of farmers. I look 
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forward to the gentleman's suggestions 
for change and to working with him to 
make sure the Fund for Rural America 
serves farmers and consumer research 
needs. 

I thank the gentleman for his com- 
mentary and his leadership. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 14 printed in 
House Report 104—463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOLEY 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FOLEY: At the 
end of title V (page 139, after line 17), add the 
following new section: 

SEC. 507. EVERGLADES AGRICULTURAL AREA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—On July 1, 1996, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide $210,000,000 to the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out this section. 

(b) ENTITLEMENT.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior— 

(1) shall accept the funds made available 
under subsection (a); 

(2) shall be entitled to receive the funds; 


and 

(3) shall use the funds to conduct restora- 
tion activities in the Everglades ecosystem, 
which may include acquiring private acreage 
in the Everglades Agricultural Area includ- 
ing approximately 52,000 acres that is com- 
monly known as the Talisman tract“. 

(c) TRANSFERRING FUNDS.—The Secretary 
of the Interior may transfer funds to the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the State of Flor- 
ida, or the South Florida Water Management 
District to carry out subsection (b)(3). 

(d) DEADLINE.—Not later than December 31, 
1999, the Secretary of the Interior shall uti- 
lize the funds for restoration activities re- 
ferred to in subsection (b)(3). 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FOLEY] and a Member opposed will 
each control 10 minutes. 

O . Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire of the Chair whether 
there is any Member on the committee 
who is opposed to the amendment, be- 
cause if not, in its present form, I am, 
and I would like to claim the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] is opposed 
to the amendment and will control the 
time in opposition. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. , today I rise in support 
of a logical solution to aid in the envi- 
ronmental restoration of one of our 
true national treasures, the Florida 
Everglades. I would like to first point 
out there was similar language passed 
in the Senate earlier this month in the 
farm bill and this language enjoys 
wide bipartisan support from both Sen- 
ators of our State, the Governor, and 
the entire south Florida Congressional 
delegation. 

When I was chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, the Florida 
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State Legislature passed the Ever- 
glades Forever Act. The Secretary of 
the Interior, environmental groups, 
and the sugar industry worked towards 
& comprehensive plan to help restore 
the Everglades. Under this agreement, 
the sugar growers will pay up to $320 
million over 7 years as part of a State 
agricultural privilege tax toward Ever- 
glades restoration. 

Let me just review. In 1850 Congress 
gave the Everglades to Florida with 
one proviso, that it be drained. We 
have certainly come a long way since 
then. Back in those days, in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s, people running for office 
used to campaign that they would 
drain the Everglades. By the 1930's, 400 
miles of drainage canals had been 
built. In south Florida this meant the 
infusion of agriculture in the region, as 
well as expanded development opportu- 
nities in south Florida. 

After disastrous hurricanes in 1926 
and 1928, thousands of people were 
killed, and a levee was built around 
Lake Okeechobee. That levee took out 
of the Everglades ecosystem large 
blocks of land. Today's population has 
grown from 26,000 in 1900 to over 5 mil- 
lion today. This development and the 
resulting pollution has also put an in- 
credible strain on the environment. 
Thus, all of these factors combined 
have disrupted the natural flow of 
water in south Florida. Now we are 
searching for solutions on how best to 
save our national treasure, the Ever- 
glades, from environmental and bio- 
logical collapse. 

The bottom line is there is no single 
scapegoat in this issue. Instead of 
pointing fingers, we need to point to 
solutions. Through the combined lead- 
ership of the State's Senators, the Gov- 
ernor, and the Florida delegation, we 
have reached an agreement under 
which 52,000 acres, known as Talisman, 
would be purchased for water storage. 
This land is currently for sale volun- 
tarily. The acquisition will give us 
long-term solutions for the Everglades 
water quality and quantity issues. Be- 
cause of its strategic location in the 
Everglades ecosystem, & large water 
storage area can be constructed on the 
land. 

I ask my colleagues to support the 
environment and support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

Let me simply say, Mr. Chairman, I 
am really of mixed feelings here today. 
I think what the gentleman is trying 
to do is absolutely, perfectly legiti- 
mate. I think the Everglades are a 
great national treasure, and I have 
consistently in the past supported 
every effort that has been before us to 
try to help preserve the Everglades. 

But I think this amendment is, 
frankly, walking around under false 
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pretenses today. It is advertised, for in- 
stance, in the CQ House Action Report 
as being an amendment to authorize 
$200 million to acquire land in the Flor- 
ida Everglades. In fact, what it does is 
appropriate $200 million for that pur- 


pose. 

I do not mind the passage of this 
amendment as long as it would be sub- 
ject to appropriation. But I do not see 
why we ought to have a special ar- 
rangement under which the Everglades, 
as precious as they are, will wind up re- 
ceiving favorable treatment over any 
other natural resource in any other 
part of the country because they hap- 
pen to wind up getting in this bill as an 
entitlement, as a direct appropriation, 
Ishould say, whereas other areas of the 
country that have environmental prob- 
lems have to get in line in the regular 
appropriation process and compete for 
funds. There is absolutely no reason on 
the merits to do that, and I regret the 
fact that this amendment has not been 
made subject to appropriation. 

If it had been, I would support it, be- 
cause I certainly think what the gen- 
tleman is trying to do is correct, but 
the way he is trying to do it puts this 
project ahead of virtually every other 
environmental preservation project in 
the country. That is not a legitimate 
way to do business, in my judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. DEUTSCH]. 

Mr. DEUTSCH. Mr. Chairman, the 
Everglades is a national treasure. In 
fact, it is an international treasure. 
This funding is really a small down 
payment on the Federal Government's 
share of Everglades restoration. It will 
help purchase critical land in the Ever- 
glades agricultural area. However, it is 
insufficient for the total restoration, 
and does not relieve Florida or the in- 
dustry in Florida of its responsibility. 
The President has announced the fair 
share balanced plan to save the Ever- 
glades. 

Mr. Chairman, I include for the 
RECORD the President's proposal for 
Everglades restoration. 

The material referred to is as follows: 
THE CLINTON/GORE ADMINISTRATION’S EVER- 

GLADES RESTORATION PLAN PRINCIPLES AND 

ELEMENTS—FEBRUARY 19, 1996 

SUMMARY 

The Clinton/Gore Administration will pur- 
sue a comprehensive plan to restore the Ev- 
erglades and South Florida ecosystem. This 
plan will build on the substantial progress 
already achieved by the Administration 
working in concert with the Chiles/MacKay 
Administration, Senator Bob Graham and 
other parties. The Administration's Ever- 
glades restoration plan integrates literally 
dozens of individual activities, resulting in 
an ambitious and comprehensive restoration 
effort. The plan provides for: 

Strategic land acquisitions sufficient to 
ensure successful restoration, including at 
least 100,000 acres in the Everglades Agricul- 
tural Area (EAA); 
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Acceleration of restoration projects and re- 
search activities already underway; 

Broad restoration and protection efforts 
complements and support the health of Flor- 
ida's economy and its citizens, now and in 
the future. 

The Administration's plan recognizes that 
the costs of restoration should be borne by a 
balanced cost-share between the federal and 
state governments and those who have sub- 
Stantially benefited from federal programs 
and alterations to the ecosystem and who 
will potentially benefit from its restoration, 
including sugar-producing companies. The 
plan has three major funding components: 

The creation of an "Everglades Restora- 
tion Fund" for land acquisition funded 
through appropriations of $100 million per 
year for 4 years, for a total of $400 million. 

AI cent per pound increase in the market- 
ing assessment on Florida sugar produced in 
the EAA, which will generate approximately 
$35 million per year. This will total $245 mil- 
lion over 7 years, and will constitute an on- 
going source of revenues into the Everglades 
Restoration Fund. 

A 25 percent increase in funding for federal 
agency programs, including, science, land 
management, water management projects, 
and other programs, from $104 million in 1996 
to $131 million for 1997. 

Overall, this approach will double the total 
federal funding for Everglades restoration to 
about $1.5 billion over the next 7 years. The 
Administration will use existing authorities 
and resources where available, and where 
necessary wil] seek new authorities from 
Congress. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

A Shared Vision of Restoration: The res- 
toration of the Everglades, a unique national 
treasure, requires a shared vision of the de- 
sired condition of the entire South Florida 
ecosystem—from the Kissimmee River to the 
Florida Keys—that will restore and maintain 
the biological diversity and sustainability of 
the ecosystem and support actions that in- 
corporate economic, sociocultural, and com- 
munity goals. 

Expanded Partnerships: The federal gov- 
ernment will continue to support and work 
with ongoing partnerships in South Florida 
with State, Tribal, and local governments, 
the private sector and individual citizens to 
accomplish ecosystem restoration and pro- 
tection objectives, recognizing that the re- 
sponsibility for issues of water and land use 
in the ecosystem are largely the responsibil- 
ity of the State of Florida. 

Non-Regulatory Programs: Non-regulatory 
programs, such as advance planning, re- 
search, and public-private cooperative ef- 
forts will be encouraged. 

Shared Restoration Expenditures: The res- 
toration expenditures should meet clearly 
defined objectives for the overall long-term 
effort to restore the ecosystem and should be 
borne jointly through a balanced cost-share 
between the federal and state governments 
and those who have substantially benefited 
from federal programs and alterations to the 
ecosystem and who will potentially benefit 
from its restoration, including sugar-produc- 
ing companies. 

Reliance on Sound Science: Restoration ef- 
forts must be scientifically sound, eco- 
logically credible, and legally responsible. 
Research must be coordinated and focus on 
critical ecosystem needs, and together with 
careful monitoring, should support adaptive 
management. 

ADMINISTRATION COMMITMENTS 

Beginning with the FY97 budget request to 
Congress, the Administration will call for a 
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total of about $1.5 billion in funding over 
seven years for Everglades restoration ac- 
tivities—double the current level. The fund- 
ing will consist of $100 million in each of the 
next four years for land acquisition, plus $35 
million in revenues each year from the as- 
sessment on Florida sugar, both to the Ever- 
glades Restoration Fund, as well as $130 mil- 
lion annually for research and ecosystem 
management. 

The Administration will request authority 
to establish an ‘Everglades Restoration 
Fund" to receive discretionary funds and 
sugar marketing assessment receipts. The 
Fund's resources will be available without 
fiscal year limitation. The federal resources 
wil be managed jointly by a cabinet-level 


up. 
ne proposed funding, combined with ex- 
isting and new legislative authorities, will 
lay the foundation to implement these com- 
mitments: 

Commitment 1.—The Clinton Administra- 
tion will increase its already substantial 
support for restoration and protection of the 
Everglades ecosystem. Specifically, we will: 

Acquire in partnership with the State 
enough land to make restoration work, con- 
centrating on the following areas: At least 
100,000 acres of land in Everglades Agricul- 
tural Area for water storage, including ac- 
quisition of the Talisman Tract; water pre- 
serve/aquifer recharge areas in the eastern 
edge buffer area for water quality and stor- 
age along with drinking water protection, 
the size of which will be determined after 
further study and analysis; eastern Edge 
Buffer-Southern Transition Lands, for im- 
proved water delivery; and expansion of Ev- 
erglades National Park and other parks and 
refuges. 

Accelerate and ensure completion of water 
supply and control projects, including: Com- 
plete the Modified Water Deliveries Project; 
complete modifications to the C-111 Project, 
and revise the state/federal cost-share; com- 
plete the C-51 Project, including acquisitions 
of STA 1E; and complete the Kissimmee 
River Restoration Project. 

Undertake necessary ecosystem manage- 
ment and planning, including: Accelerate 
completion of the Corps of Engineers Central 
& South Florida Project Restudy; develop a 
coordinated water quality improvement and 
protection plan for the south Florida eco- 
system; strengthen water quality standards 
to protect the Everglades and Florida Bay; 
undertake with State and local officials a co- 
operation urban interface planning process; 
expand exotic species control programs; ex- 
pand the Coral Reef Initiative; and acceler- 
ate the Florída Keys Water Quality Protec- 
tion Program. 

Commitment 2.—The Clinton Administra- 
tion will work to ensure that Florida's sug- 
arcane industry contributes its fair share of 
the costs of the restoration effort, in view of 
the industry's impact upon the environment 
and the benefits to industry from federal 
water projects and programs. Our policy will 
support collection of funding, seek to retire 
acreage where appropriate, improve manage- 
ment practices on those lands that remain in 
use, and engage the agricultural sector, both 
owners and workers, in the restoration ef- 
fort. The President's budget request and 
other legislation will provide for: An assess- 
ment of 1 cent per pound of sugar produced 
in the Everglades Agricultural Area; cooper- 
ative programs with the agricultural com- 
munity to employ workers in ecosystem res- 
toration activities; and programs for transi- 
tional management of depleted and acquired 
lands, including using transferable develop- 
ment rights, sale lease-back arrangements or 
other tools. 
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Commitment 3.—The Clinton Administra- 
tion will maintain and expand its partner- 
ship with the people of Florida in virtually 
every aspect of the Everglades restoration 
effort. The Administration's plan would rely 
upon and enhance the role of key intergov- 
ernmental and stakeholder forums. The 
President's budget and associated legislation 
will provide for: Continued operation of the 
South Florida Ecosystem Task Force; ac- 
ceptance of the Governor's Commission on 
Sustainable South Florida as a permanent 
advisory committee to the Task Force; and 
continued close coordination with the South 
Florida Water Management District. 

Commitment 4.—The Administration will 
extend its Reinventing Government policy to 
the Everglades restoration effort, applying 
innovative and flexible approaches to res- 
toration. In the next year, the Administra- 
tion will complete development and begin 
implementation of: A coordinated wetlands 
protection and permitting plan; and a multi- 
species recovery plan. 

Commitment 5.—The Clinton Administra- 
tion will reaffirm its support for changed 
Sharing of the public costs of infrastructure 
projects, including associated land acquisi- 
tion, related to restoration projects under- 
way. It wil explore the cost-sharing of fu- 
ture projects, following the completion of 
the Corps of Engineers' Restudy. The Presi- 
dent's budget and associated legislation will 
provide for: Revised cost-sharing between 
the state and federal governments for public 
costs associated with the C-111 and C-51 res- 
toration infrastructure projects. 

Commitment 6.—The Clinton Administra- 
tion will work to ensure that restoration ef- 
forts are guided by the best science avail- 
able. The President's budget will provide 
funds to support: Increasing research activi- 
ties related to monitoring water quality, 
mercury, Florida Bay and the Keys, and im- 
proved agricultural practices; continuation 
of the scientific review panel; and comple- 
tion of the ecosystem scientific baseline. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the efforts 
of my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle. I believe this is a real testa- 
ment to the bipartisan nature and the 
national nature of Everglades restora- 
tion. 
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It is à crisis, however. It is a crisis in 
terms of Florida Bay and the Ever- 
glades that are degrading at every sec- 
ond that we wait, and this money to 
purchase land in the upstream area of 
the Everglades is a necessary condition 
based on the best science. It does not 
end the requirements of others to con- 
tinue to pay, but it is a down payment 
that is definitely an essential ingredi- 
ent. 
Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the final decision. The 
Senate has already put in this kind of 
language. The Senate, in their ag bill, 
sort of wanted to satisfy everybody to 
get the bill out of the Senate quickly, 
so the Senate has 500 pages and $5 bil- 
lion more than what we came out with 
from the House. It is up to $6 billion 
now in the analysis. 

Here is my problem with this amend- 
ment. If we say that all of the other 
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taxpayers of the United States should 
contribute to help solve this problem, 
then it seems reasonable that all of the 
needs that are going to be considered 
for environmental cleanup be consid- 
ered with the available money and it be 
decided how much goes to each one of 
those needed projects. 

For this body now to bypass the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to bypass 
the analysis of how do we best spend 
our environmental money is not con- 
sistent with the way Congress should 
operate. It should go through the scru- 
tiny of appropriations. It should go 
through the scrutiny of the hearings 
process. It should not be passed as an 
amendment on this floor to obligate 
the taxpayers across the whole country 
to pay for this particular cleanup of 
the Everglades in Florida. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
use the full time. I appreciate my col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FOLEY], taking the initiative on 
this. The fact of the matter is that we 
have long tried in Florida. I have been 
standing on this floor for 7 years trying 
to get attention and others before me, 
and certainly a great grouping of our 
colleagues here today, bringing atten- 
tion to this. It is a national problem. 
There is a Federal interest. There is 
farming going on. This is an appro- 
priate connection, and we are doing the 
right thing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out for 
those who have said, particularly my 
distinguished colleague who has spoken 
on this subject, are we paying our fair 
share in Florida, indeed we are. We are 
paying almost all the share in Florida. 
This is a national problem. We are try- 
ing to bring in now a small Federal 
participation in what is going to be a 
gigantic reward for all the citizens of 
America and the visitors who come 
here, and I urge strong support for this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, | thank my friend from Florida 
for yielding me this time. Mr. Chairman, | have 
stood here many times to argue that the Ever- 
glades is a national treasure that needs and 
deserves our help and we have taken steps in 
the past to address the degradation of the Ev- 
erglades and Florida Bay, for which | am 
grateful but the time has come to make a full- 
fledged commitment. The alternative is to sim- 
ply walk away and allow these two unique, 
priceless areas to die. That's unacceptable. 
We can do better, and the Foley amend- 
ment—and the similar provisions in the Senate 
bill—does better. 

There is a legitimate Federal responsibility 
here—it was the Corps of Engineers—in con- 
junction with the State of Florida—that began 
altering and diverting the flow of fresh water to 
the Everglades and Florida Bay. The State of 
Florida, and the residents of its southwest 
coast have now made a major commitment to 
Everglades restoration, and it is time for the 
Federal Government to do the same 
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There is also a logical tie-in to the legisla- 
tion before us, because the Everglades land 
that was drained south of Lake Okeechobee 
was turned into farmland, and farmers have 
benefited from the network of canals and 
drainable channels for years. 


Two hundred and ten million dollars is a siz- 
able commitment, and if this amendment 
passes | will continue to work with my col- 
leagues to find ways to pay for this necessary 
expense. Right now, the key is for this House 
to take a bold step toward good environmental 
stewardship; to take up the challenge of re- 
storing our "River of Grass," and commit the 
Federal Government to its share of this worthy 
endeavor. | urge my colleagues to support the 
Foley amendment. 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, I think 
that the need for what the Florida del- 
egation is talking about is clear. I 
think it is environmentally criminal to 
see what has been allowed to happen to 
the Everglades over the past three dec- 
ades or more. But the fact is, if you 
take a look around the country, you 
have to get in line for regular appro- 
priations. 


We have national parks which are 
being impacted by pollution all around, 
and we have great need. Al] you have 
to do is talk to the Park Service and 
they will tell you we have a very seri- 
ous need to expand some of those na- 
tional parks to preserve their core en- 
vironmental values, and yet they have 
to get in line for regular appropria- 
tions. But there is no such getting in 
line with respect to this problem, and 
that is what is wrong with this ap- 
proach. I would assure the entire Flor- 
ida delegation, I will be the first to 
support this provision if it is subject to 
appropriations. But I cannot in good 
conscience support it, even though I 
agree with the goal, when it is being 
set aside, being put ahead of virtually 
every other urgent environmental 
problem in the country. That is just 
not the way to do business in a country 
with as many problems as we have. 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CANADY]. 


Mr. CANADY of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am pleased to rise today in sup- 
port of the Foley amendment to give 
priority funding for responsible res- 
toration activities in the Florida Ever- 
glades. The Florida Everglades are 
truly an environmental treasure. The 
healthy Everglades and a prosperous 
Florida economy are not only compat- 
ible but also mutually dependent. 


We have established an historic part- 
nership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of Florida and the 
agricultural industry to fund these 
cleanup efforts. I am very pleased that 
this Congress is standing with the peo- 
ple of Florida is support of this respon- 
sible effort. Iam pleased to support the 
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amendment of my colleague from Flor- 
ida, and I want to commend my col- 
league from Florida [Mr. FOLEY] for his 
leadership on this outstanding issue. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2% 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. LIVINGSTON], the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber on the Appropriations Committee 
and my good friend, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], for yielding 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to be 
back here making this argument again, 
certainly not before noon today, but it 
appears that I have to. I think that 
this is a matter that ought to come be- 
fore the Members for another vote. Be- 
cause quite possibly notwithstanding 
my tirades of the first half of business 
today, Members did not really under- 
stand that despite all of the good in- 
tentions that they have today, helping 
the environmental community clean up 
our wetlands and so forth, what this 
amendment does and what we did with 
the Boelhert amendment, and the pro- 
vision which was the LEAP Program, 
which was incorporated and doubled by 
the Boelhert amendment earlier, is to 
create entitlements out of what have 
been discretionary programs. 

Now, we might say they are for good 
intentions, and agree. We might say 
the substance is fine and good and de- 
cent. It purifies the air and the land 
and the fish and the wildlife, and I say 
fine. But I say this is not an environ- 
mental issue. This is a budgetary issue. 

For the last 14 months, the American 
Congress, on both sides of this Capitol, 
has told the American people it is man- 
datory, it is absolutely essential that 
we balance the budget of the United 
States. And, as we know, mandatory 
spending is two-thirds of the equation, 
two-thirds of the $1.6 trillion that this 
Government spends every single year. 
Discretionary, spending which we have 
had great success in deterring and 
slowing down and cutting in recent 
months, has been going down, but we 
cannot balance the budget with discre- 
tionary spending alone. 

We have got to get a handle on enti- 
tlements, and that means reducing the 
number of entitlements, not increasing 
them. We have already created a $2.1 
bilion entitlement earlier this morn- 
ing out of what was a $75 million dis- 
cretionary spending program, and this 
will create another entitlement. I urge 
my budgetary-conscious Members to 
vote against the amendment. Do not 
create any more entitlements and let 
us stop this foolishness or admit to the 
American people that we are not inter- 
ested in balancing the budget. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
distinguished and very impressive 
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chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has pointed out, the road to 
bankruptcy is paved with good inten- 
tions. And as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. OBEY] has pointed out in 
opposition to the bill, there are other 
environmental programs that certainly 
are very meritorious. 

I think in my discussions with the 
gentleman from Florida, he has indi- 
cated that Federal land exchange is a 
better way to address this issue or cer- 
tainly would be helpful, no cost to the 
taxpayer, wise use of surplus govern- 
ment lands. It would protect the Ever- 
glades and protect the other environ- 
mental programs that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] wants to 
fund. It would also address the budget 
issues that the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] has. 

MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
ROBERTS TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. FOLEY 
Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I no- 

tice on line 11 of the amendment, it 

says, Shall use the funds to conduct 
restoration activities in the Everglades 
ecosystem, which may include acquir- 
ing private acreage in the Everglades." 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be modified 
to change “may” to shall.“ We can 
answer the problems with the budget in 
part and the problems by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] in 
terms of other very fine environmental 
programs. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
agree to the inclusion of shall“ in line 
1. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. DEUTSCH. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support the gentleman, and I 
would like to refer some of my remarks 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
LIVINGSTON], chairman, and to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], 
ranking member, both of whom I have 
immense respect for, and I genuinely 
mean that. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Florida Everglades are the second larg- 
est national park in the United States 
of America, and while I agree that ev- 
erybody ought get in line, this is a pay 
me now or pay me later situation. 
What is going to happen, if we do not 
do this soon, and I mean sooner than 
later, is we are going to find ourselves 
in the position of having to pay a great 
deal more. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise to express my support 
for the Foley amendment. Mr. Speaker, the 
Florida Everglades is the largest subtropical 
wetland in the United States and this country's 
second largest national park. 
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Spanning south Florida from the coral reefs 
off the Keys to the headwaters of the Kissim- 
mee River near Orlando, the size of the Ever- 
glades is only surpassed by the number of di- 
verse ecosystems and habitats it supports. 
Nurturing the existence of humans and literally 
hundreds of wildlife species, the Everglades 
houses the most complex ecosystem in the 
United States. It is in urgent need of restora- 
tion and this amendment is another step in the 
long process of restoring the Glades to its 
proper majesty. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment enjoys bipar- 
tisan and bicameral support. Vote for the 
Foley amendment and help keep the Ever- 
glades part of America the Beautiful. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Mica]. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Chairman, I urge my 
colleagues to adopt this amendment. 

The Everglades are not just a Florida 
treasure but they are a national treas- 
ure. While agriculture practices have 
contributed to the degradation of the 
Everglades, overdevelopment and also 
Federal projects and paving and growth 
have contributed just as much to the 
pollution of the Everglades. Now we all 
have an obligation to rol up our 
sleeves and begin the Everglades clean- 
up and restoration. Only through a 
combined effort of State, Federal, and 
local and private efforts can we make 
that happen, and we can make it hap- 
pen here today. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, am I cor- 
rect to assume I will have the right to 
close on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida will have the right to 
close. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentlewoman from Flor- 
ida [Mrs. MEEK]. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Florida even though we 
are on different sides of this issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Florida [Mrs. MEEK] is recognized 
for 1 minute. 
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Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in strong support of the 
Foley amendment, and I understand 
our appropriations chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON], who has so capably tried to do 
the mandate that he had. I also respect 
the ranking member, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY]. 

But there is something that we must 
take into consideration because of the 
very strength of what we are trying to 
do. This provides $200 million to help 
restore one of America’s truly unique 
and natural resources, the Florida Ev- 
erglades. It is so important to us be- 
cause every drop of drinking water in 
south Florida comes from the ground. 

If you keep that in consideration and 
in mind, we are, the Everglades is the 
sole source, because all of the aquifers 
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are there, and they are the sole-source 
aquifer State. Without water, water 
quality and quantity, we will lose some 
of our very best resources, you know, 
in the Florida bay. I do not think I 
need to update the Congress on the im- 
portance of the Florida Everglades. But 
the amendment offered by my col- 
league from Florida is very good, and I 
want the Congress to pass it. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Foley amendment, which 
provides $200 million to help restore 
one of America's truly unique natural 
resources, the Florida Everglades. My 
district in south Florida is adjacent to 
the Everglades, and I know from expe- 
rience that the welfare of all of south 
Florida depends on the Everglades. 

You see, Mr. Chairman, every drop of 
drinking water in south Florida comes 
from the ground. We are a sole-source 
aquifer State, and we need to maintain 
our water quality and quantity in these 
aquifers—there is no choice. 

Mr. Chairman, only a healthy Everglades 
can protect the water supply of millions of 
people. Commercial and sports fishing and 
tourism are key industries in my State. Our 
coastal waters must be kept clean for wildlife 
and fish, for our own health and enjoyment, 
and for commercial use and tourism. The Ev- 
erglades empty into Florida Bay, an important 
marine nursery. A healthy Everglades is in- 
deed the linchpin of our south Florida econ- 
omy, and a key to fisheries in the entire Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The funds in this amendment will 
buy land to protect the Everglades eco- 
system, including land to protect the 
Everglades ecosystem, including land 
that otherwise would be developed. Mr. 
Chairman, this will help all of us. What 
we need in south Florida is redevelop- 
ment of our urban areas, focusing our 
growth in areas where it makes envi- 
ronmental and economic sense. I be- 
lieve that this $200 million for the res- 
toration of the Everglades is an impor- 
tant down payment on a more eco- 
logically sound future, and I urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SHAW]. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the points have been made here today, 
but there is one thing that I want the 
Members to leave here really impressed 
upon their mind, and that is, why are 
we in Florida waiting in line. 

Several reasons. One, there is à na- 
tional park at stake, the life of a na- 
tional park. There is the water supply 
for south Florida. There is the health 
of the Florida Bay, which is the nurs- 
ery for all of the fisheries around the 
coast of Florida. 

This is irreparable damage occurring 
in south Florida. It is not a question, 
We do not have the luxury of being able 
to wait 2 or 3 years. The damage would 
be complete, and it would be final. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise today to voice my sup- 
port for Representative FOLEY'S amendment 
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which provides for a $210 million appropriation 
that will be used to conduct restoration activi- 
ties in the Everglades National Park and to 
purchase lands within the Everglades Agricul- 
tural Area. The Everglades' unique, fragile 
ecosystem has been strained, and it is now 
estimated that 130,000 acres of land need to 
be taken out of production in the Everglades 
Agricultural Area [EAA] to regain a reasonable 
flow of clean water through the Everglades 
and into Florida Bay. 

Immediate action is needed to halt the rapid 
deterioration of the Everglades, which are 
dying at the incredible rate of 3 acres every- 
day. If we fail to act, Florida residential and 
recreational areas and businesses will suffer 
increasing water supply problems, and the 
south Florida fishing, diving, and tourism in- 
dustries will be endangered. 

| believe that the farmers who grow their 
crops in the Everglades Agricultural Area need 
to be financially responsible for the damage 
that their farming does to the Everglades. 
However, this bill is the first step in the preser- 
vation and restoration of Florida Bay and the 
Everglades, both of which are of tremendous 
value to our Florida economy in addition to 
being two of the most beautiful and priceless 
areas on earth. 

urge my colleagues to vote for this pro-en- 
vironment vote and take the first step in sav- 
ing the Everglades. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly respect the 
gentleman who just spoke. 

But let me point something out. This 
Congress has voted to reduce EPA en- 
forcement by one-third. They have 
voted to gut an entire string of envi- 
ronmental protection programs. And 
then, having done that, on the appro- 
priations bill, now they come in and 
say, Oh, by the way, I have got a spe- 
cial, urgent problem in my State, and 
so forget all of the need to cut the 
budgets.” 

For every last one of you who voted 
to cut the EPA's budget, who voted to 
cut the Interior appropriation bill the 
two budgets for strengthening our en- 
vironmental protection, every last one 
of you who voted for it will be putting 
yourselves in an absolutely hypo- 
critical position if you now vote for 
this amendment today because you will 
say that in spite of everything that you 
did to all other regions of the country, 
you are going to give this problem a 
special deal. The American public is 
tried of special deals. 

I want to see the Everglades pro- 
tected. I want to see the Everglades 
protected. But I want to see the Great 
Lakes protected, I want to see our 
ocean shores protected, I want to see 
the Mississippi River cleaned up, I 
want to see all of our national parks 
protected. 

When you are willing to do that, 
come and see me. But do not ask for a 
special deal for one State for one 
group. That is not fair. It is not right. 
You ought to vote this down. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gen- 
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tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH], 
the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Florida, for yielding me this time. 

Let me say that on procedural 
grounds, the chairman and ranking 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations make a good case. But they 
also know that this legislative process 
often has unique provisions and often 
has things which are handled in ways 
that do not necessarily directly involve 
the Committee on Appropriations. 
There are other committees. There is a 
broader body, called the House, and the 
other side. There are other committees 
in the Senate, and there is a broader 
body, called the Senate. 

The question here is very straight- 
forward. We have an opportunity in 
this bill today to vote to continue a 
process which was begun at the State 
level and which is, in fact, moving in 
the right direction; that is, to save the 
Everglades, but, equally important, to 
save the water supply of south Florida. 

I think this amendment can be im- 
proved, and I hope in conference it is 
going to be improved. I hope in con- 
ference it is going to be improved in a 
way which both the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] 
will appreciate. 

The truth is we have a limit of 
money. The truth is we are never going 
to have enough money to do everything 
we would like to do around the coun- 


try. 

One of the things that I actively, 
working with a number of Members, in- 
cluding Chairman POMBO of the Natu- 
ral Resources Subcommittee that deals 
with this, am working on is the Ster- 
ling Forest Preserve, which is also a 
water supply problem. The Sterling 
Forest provides water for New York 
City and for one-third of New Jersey, 
and there we have talked about finding 
a land swap. 

Let me suggest, when we get to con- 
ference we are going to do all we can to 
replace the cash requirements with an 
ability of the Federal Government to 
take quantities of land all over this 
country, HUD-owned land in Washing- 
ton and New York and in Atlanta and 
Miami and Orlando, land owned by var- 
ious Federal bureaus in the West, land 
that is not environmentally necessary, 
and to the degree we can package land 
swaps and enable this to occur without 
drawing upon appropriated funds, I 
think that is a better way to go. 

I am very sympathetic to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who has done heroic work in 
moving us toward a balanced budget. 
But on this occasion, in getting this 
amendment to conference, in setting 
the stage for negotiating with the Sen- 
ate and for developing, frankly, a pro- 
posal which will both save the Ever- 
glades, provide water supply for south 
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Florida and, I think, establish a prece- 
dent for this country of using the Fed- 
erallands in an intelligent way to take 
care of the environmentally needy 
areas, to take care of the urban areas 
and to do so in à rational way, I think 
this is a positive step. 

I commend the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. FOLEY] for bringing it to the 
floor. I think it is very important. I 
commend the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SHAW] for the leadership he has 
shown on the Committee on Ways and 
Means for dealing with the same issue. 

I think we have to take steps on be- 
half of the Everglades. We have to take 
steps on behalf of fresh water in south 
Florida. I think this is the right 
amendment to do it with. This starts 
us down that process. 

I do assure my colleagues we will be 
working in conference to maximize the 
opportunity to use land swaps instead 
of appropriated funds. I know you are 
very sympathetic with the concerns 
that the appropriators have raised 
today. 

I simply urge a “yes” vote for a very 
good amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FOLEY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 299, noes 124, 
note voting 9, as follows: 


[Roll No. 39] 

AYES—299 
Abercrombie Burton Ehlers 
Ackerman Buyer Ehrlich 
Allard Camp Engel 
Andrews Campbell English 
Archer Canady Ensign 
Armey Cardin Eshoo 
Bachus Castle Evans 
Baesler Chabot Everett 
Baker (CA) Chapman Ewing 

dacci Chenoweth Farr 

Ballenger Christensen Fattah 
Barcia Chrysler Fazio 
Bartlett Clay Fields (LA) 
Barton Clayton Fields (TX) 
Bass Clement Flake 
Betlenson Clinger 
Berman Coleman Foglietta 
Bevill Collins (MI) Foley 
Bilbray Conyers Forbes 
Bilirakis Coyne Fowler 
Bishop Cramer Fox 
Bliley Cremeans Franks (NJ) 
Blute Cunningham Frelinghuysen 
Boehlert Davis Frisa 
Boehner Deal Frost 
Bonilla DeFazio Ganske 
Bonior DeLauro Gejdenson 
Bono Dellums Gephardt 
Borski Deutsch Geren 
Boucher Diaz-Balart Gibbons 
Browder Dickey Gilchrest 
Brown (CA) Dicks Gillmor 
Brown (FL) Dixon Gilman 
Brown (OH) Dooley Gingrich 
Brownback Dornan Gonzalez 
Bryant (TX) Dunn Goodlatte 
Bunning Durbin Goodling 
Burr Edwards Gordon 


Goss 
G 


Manzullo 
Markey 
Martinez 
Martini 
Mascara 
Matsui 
McCollum 
McDade 
McDermott 

cHale 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McIntosh 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Metcalf 
Meyers 
Mica 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mink 


Peterson (MN) 


NOES—124 


Duncan 
Emerson 
Fawell 
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Smith (TX) 


Weldon (FL) 
Weldon (PA) 
Weller 


Young (FL) 
Zimmer 
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Roybal-Allard Smith (MI) Traficant 
Royce Stenholm Velazquez 
Sabo Stockman Visclosky 
Sanford Stump Vucanovich 
Schroeder Tanner Walker 
Sensenbrenner Tauzin Watt (NC) 
Serrano Taylor (MS) Watts (OK) 
Skaggs Taylor (NC) Young (AK) 
Skeen Tejeda Zeliff 
Skelton Thornberry 
Slaughter Tiahrt 

NOT VOTING—9 
Becerra de la Garza Moakley 
Clyburn Furse Regula 
Collins (IL) McKinney Stokes 
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Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Ms. DANNER, and 
Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD changed their 
vote from aye' to no.“ 

Messrs. OWENS, MATSUI, BRYANT 
of Texas, and SALMON changed their 
vote form no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
detained in a meeting during the roll- 
call vote numbered 39 on the Ever- 
glades amendment had I been present, I 
would have voted yes.“ 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent at this point to 
enter into à colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. CHAMBLISS] 
as it relates to the production flexibil- 
ity contract that is contained in this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
CHAMBLISS]. 

Mr. CHAMBLISS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill authorizes the use of binding pro- 
duction flexibility contracts between 
the United States and owners and oper- 
ators of farmland to ensure farming 
certainty and flexibility while ensuring 
continued compliance with farm con- 
servation compliance plans and wet- 
land protection requirements. Is this 
guarantee of payment? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for asking that 
important question. Let me first say 
that it is clearly the intent of Congress 
that the market transition payment 
provided by the 7-year production flexi- 
bility contract is an express and un- 
mistakable contract between the 
United States and the owner and opera- 
tor of farmland. Because the market 
transition payment is based on the 7- 
year contract it is the intent of the 
legislation that the payment is guaran- 
teed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
order of the House of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1996, it is now in order to con- 
sider the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] 
in lieu of amendment No. 15 printed in 
House Report 104-463. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TRAFICANT 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TRAFICANT: At 
the end of títle V (page 139, after line 17), add 
the following: 

SEC. SENSE OF CONGRESS REGARDING PUR- 
CHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS; REQUIRE- 
MENTS REGARDING NOTICE 

(a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any 
equipment or products that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided under this Act or amendments 
made by this Act, it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that persons receiving such assistance 
should, in expending the assistance, purchase 
only American-made equipment and prod- 
ucts. 

(b) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance under this 
Act or amendments made by this Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall provide to 
each recipient of the assistance a notice de- 
scribing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TRAFICANT] and a Member opposed will 
each control 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 
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Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a standard buy 
American amendment that I have of- 
fered to many bills. As Members know, 
I substituted this amendment last 
night under unanimous consent for the 
weatherization amendment I was to 
offer. 

I would just like to state this: I seem 
to have an acceptance by both parties 
on this. In 1990, the Congress of the 
United States legislated there would be 
10 regions that would implement a na- 
tional agricultural weather service, 
specifically geared to farmers and their 
needs. The Agriculture Department 
threw it in the can like many of these 
executive branch agencies have. So the 
Traficant amendment would have, in 
fact, brought that into being and, in 
fact, extended it to all 50 States. 

Before I close out my time, let me 
say this to the Congress: I think in ag- 
riculture, we should have a program 
with our technology where a farmer in 
your State and in your county can call 
an 800 number and find out if it is 
going to rain in the next couple days, a 
little basic common sense. 

So I have withdrawn that amend- 
ment. I am working with the commit- 
tee. I want help for it. And if I do not 
get the help, I will not withdraw it 
next time. But this buy American 
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amendment makes a lot of sense. It 
does not tie anybody’s hands. 

I would like to compliment the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture here. One of our 
good, positive balance of payments is 
in agriculture. My amendment here, 
the buy American amendment, cer- 
tainly would be a benefit in that re- 
gard 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
rise in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROB- 
ERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, we 
will try very hard to address the gen- 
tleman’s concerns in regards to the 
previous amendment that he described 
that he has withdrawn. It is my under- 
standing that the gentleman has or is 
going to offer his traditional buy 
American amendment. We have no op- 
position to that, and we wish to thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEN- 
HOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would associate myself with the re- 
marks of the chairman. And we have 
no objections also, and we also assure 
him that we will work with the gen- 
tleman regarding the previous amend- 
ment that he dropped. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for an affirmative vote, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 16 printed in 
House Report 104-463. 

AMENDMENTS EN BLOC OFFERED BY MR. 
STENHOLM 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer amendments en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
the designee of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA]? 

Mr. STENHOLM. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendments en bloc. 

The text of the amendments en bloc 
is as follows: 

Amendments en bloc offered by Mr. STEN- 
HOLM: 

AMENDMENT No. 3: Page 30, strike lines 1 
through 9 and insert the following new sub- 
paragraphs: 

(A) SOYBEANS.—The loan rate for a mar- 
keting assistance loan for soybeans shall be 
not less than 85 percent of the simple aver- 
age price received by producers of soybeans, 
as determined by the Secretary, during 3 
years of the 5 previous marketing years, ex- 
cluding the years in which the average price 
was the highest and the year in which the 
average price was the lowest in the period. 
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(B) SUNFLOWER SEED, CANOLA, RAPESEED, 
SAFFLOWER, MUSTARD SEED, AND FLAXSEED.— 
The loan rates for a marketing assistance 
loan for sunflower seed, canola, rapeseed, 
safflower, mustard seed, or flaxseed shall be 
not less than 85 percent of the simple aver- 
age price received by producers of such oil- 
seed, as determined by the Secretary, during 
3 years of the 5 previous marketing years, 
excluding the years in which the average 
price was the highest and the year in which 
the average price was the lowest in the pe- 
riod. 


H.R. 2854 
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AMENDMENT No. 4: Strike section 109 (page 
78, line 8, through page 80, line 15), relating 
to elimination of permanent price support 
authority, and insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 109. SUSPENSION AND REPEAL OF PERMA- 
NENT AUTHORITIES. 

(a) AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The following provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
shall not be applicable to the 1996 through 
2002 crops of any commodity: 

(A) Parts II through V of subtitle B of title 
III (7 U.S.C. 1326-1351). 

(B) Subsections (a) through (j) of section 
358 (7 U.S.C. 1358). 

(C) Subsections (a) through (h) of section 
358a (7 U.S.C. 1358a). 

(D) Subsections (a), (b), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 358d (7 U.S.C. 1359). 

(E) Part VII of subtitle B of title III (7 
U.S.C. 1359aa-1359j}). 

(F) In the case of peanuts, part I of subtitle 
C of title III (7 U.S.C. 1361-1368). 

(G) In the case of upland cotton, section 
377 (7 U.S.C. 1377). 

(H) Subtitle D of title III (7 U.S.C. 1379a- 
1379j). 

(I) Title IV (7 U.S.C. 1401-1407). 

(2) REPORTS AND RECORDS.—Effective only 
for the 1996 through 2002 crops of peanuts, 
the first sentence of section 373(a) of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1373(a)) is amended by inserting before all 
brokers and dealers in peanuts" the follow- 
ing: all producers engaged in the production 
of peanuts,”’. 

(b) AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949.— 

(1) SUSPENSIONS.—The following provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 shall not be 
applicable to the 1996 through 2002 crops of 
any commodity: 

(A) Section 101 (7 U.S.C. 1441). 

(B) Section 103(a) (7 U.S.C. 1444(a)). 


(C) Section 105 (7 U.S.C. 1444b). 

(D) Section 107 (7 U.S.C. 14452). 
(E) Section 110 (7 U.S.C. 1445e). 
(F) Section 112 (7 U.S.C. 1445g). 
(G) Section 115 9 7 rA S.C. 1445k). 
(H) Title III (7 U.S.C. 1447-1449). 


(1) Title IV (7 U.S. C. 1421-14384), other than 
sections 404, 406, 412, 416, and 427 (7 U.S.C. 
1424, 1426, 1429, 1431, and 1433f). 

(J) Title V (7 U.S.C. 1461-1469). 

(K) Title VI (7 U.S.C. 1471-1471)). 

(2) REPEALS.—The following provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 are repealed: 

(A) Section 103B (7 U.S.C. 1444-2). 

(B) Section 108B (7 U.S.C. 1445c-3). 

(C) Section 113 (7 U.S.C. 1445h). 

(D) Section 114(b) (7 U.S.C. 1445j(b)). 

(E) Sections 202, 204, 205, 206, and 207 (7 
U.S.C. 14462, 1446e, 1446f, 1446g, and 1446h). 

(F) Section 406 (7 U.S.C. 1426). 

(C) SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN QUOTA PROVI- 
SIONS.—The joint resolution entitled “A 
joint resolution relating to corn and wheat 
marketing quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended", approved 
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May 26, 1941 (7 U.S.C. 1330 and 1340), shall not 
be applicable to the crops of what planted for 
harvest in the calendar years 1996 through 
2002. 

(d) SUSPENSION OF PARITY PRICE PROGRAM 
FOR MILK.—Section 201(c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446(c)) is amended by 
striking section 204” and inserting ''section 
201 of the Agricultural Market Transition 
Act". 

H.R. 2854 
OFFERED BY: MR. DE LA GARZA 

AMENDMENT NO. 5: At the end of title V 
(page 139, after line 17), add the following 
new section: 


SEC. 507. INVESTMENT FOR AGRICULTURE AND 
RURAL AMERICA. 

Section 5 of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Charter Act (15 U.S.C. "714c) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (g) as sub- 
section (h); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (f) the fol- 
lowing: 

*"(g) Make available $3,500,000,000 for the 
following purposes: 

(i) Conducting rural development activi- 
ties pursuant to existing rural development 
authorities. 

*(2) Conducting conservation activities 
erred to existing conservation authori- 

es. 

"(3) Conducting research, education, and 
extension activities pursuant to existing re- 
search, education, and extension authori- 
ties. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STENHOLM] and a Member opposed each 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, a brief explanation of 
the amendment before us today. We 
propose in this amendment to fund the 
fund for rural America to the degree of 
$3.5 billion, to meet the rural develop- 
ment conservation research and exten- 
sion priorities and needs of rural Amer- 
ica that we believe are not and have 
not and will not be met in the funding 
as before us in H.R. 2854. 

I would hasten to point out, for budg- 
et reasons, the $3.5 billion additional 
spending conforms to the coalition 
budget that was offered last year that 
balances our budget in 7 years, Con- 
gressional Budget Office scoring. We 
believe and have consistently said that 
the current farm bill and the cuts as 
proposed in agriculture are too severe, 
particularly in the area of rural devel- 
opment. And we have suggested that 
additional funding must be made avail- 
able, and that is what this amendment 
does. 

It also includes a provision for the 
oilseeds. In the transition market pro- 
gram that is in the base bill, the oil- 
seeds are shortchanged. For too long, 
the oilseeds have been shortchanged 
and, as we had a discussion yesterday 
regarding the market loan for cotton, 
we believe that a similar oilseed mar- 
keting loan is also very applicable and 
very much needed. 
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The CBO score on the oilseed cost is 
$103 million over 7 years, but I hasten 
to point out that soybeans represent 
the third largest United States crop 
with the second largest value. I think 
some additional investment to see that 
that industry remains a strong and via- 
ble industry is warranted, and that is 
why we offer that as a second part of 
our amendment. 

The third part to the amendment 
deals with continuation of permanent 
law. On this side we have been very, 
very nervous about the ending of farm 
programs under any shape, form or 
fashion. We understand that there is a 
commission that will be studying what 
we replace, if we replace, agricultural 
legislation. We think, though, that we 
should delete the base bill provision 
which repeals permanent law to give us 
a little extra added incentive just in 
case the commission or the Congress 
should be as hopelessly deadlocked in 
2002, as we were in 1995. And, therefore, 
the three parts of our amendment: the 
fund for rural America, the oilseed 
marketing loan and the continuation 
of permanent law. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS], is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, [Mr. LIVINGSTON], chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who, in the words of our Speak- 
er, has made heroic efforts in order to 
bring our spending under control. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture for 
yielding time to me. I hope I can say 
that this time we are on the same side. 

Mr. Chairman, this will be the third 
time I have come before the House 
today with this argument. This time 
we are talking about a $3.5 billion pro- 
gram. It would be meritorious, all good 
intent, maybe the money should be 
spent, but you are taking it out of the 
discretionary arena for Congress to 
raise or lower at the discretion and 
writing it into law, into mandatory 
law, as I understand it. 

I would be happy to yield to the gen- 
tleman. If I am wrong, I would like to 
know it. But as I understand this pro- 
gram, it becomes a mandatory, locked- 
into-law program that spends $3.5 bil- 
lion for purpose which may well be 
meritorious. I am not quarreling with 
the gentleman on substance, but if, in 
fact, Iam correct on that, I would only 
make this point: We have already 
taken two programs that were discre- 
tionary and made them mandatory. 
Today we have done that. 

One was a $2.1 billion program and 
the other will be at least $2 billion. I 
have 13 appropriation bills here. These 
represent one-third of the Federal 
budget, $1.6 trillion that we spend 
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every year. The two-thirds of the 
money we spend every year is locked 
into law. We cannot do anything. Con- 
gress does not do anything. We do not 
have to do anything. It is just going to 
be spent. Gradually what we have done 
today is take some of the two programs 
and move them over from the discre- 
tionary side to the mandatory side. 

Why do we not just take all 13 bills, 
just throw them out. Just start with 
the agricultural bill, put all the appro- 
priations bills right here. Make one 
amendment and take them from discre- 
tionary to mandatory. We can all go 
home. We can do what Lamar Alexan- 
der says, we can go home to our dis- 
tricts. We can cut our pay by 90 per- 
cent or maybe 100 percent because we 
are not going to be doing a darned 
thing. Bill Clinton will be President 
and the executive branch will run the 
Government and the U.S. Congress will 
cease to function. That is what the 
gentleman is seeking, if I understand 
it. I may be wrong. I know the gen- 
tleman has his own time. 

But if he is seeking to make a man- 
datory program, $3.5 billion out of 
what was formerly discretionary, we 
might as well take all 13 appropria- 
tions bills, abolish the discretionary 
side of the equation and make it all 
mandatory and forget about legislat- 
ing. We will be abdicating our respon- 
sibility to the American people so we 
might as well all quit at the same 
time. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

I wish that the chairman would lis- 
ten for just a moment, because it is not 
the intention of this amendment to do 
any of what the gentleman was describ- 
ing. 

The intention of this amendment is 
to recognize the tremendous pressures 
and the frustration that has occurred 
this year between the appropriators 
and the authorizers regarding the ade- 
quacy of funding for many of the pro- 
grams in the agricultural function. 

I am perfectly willing to let the ap- 
propriators make that decision, if that 
were possible, but the gentleman and I 
both would agree that if we put this 
money into the discretionary pot, then 
it would be up to the appropriators as 
to whether the $3.5 billion would end 
up in the agriculture function or would 
end up somewhere else, meeting more 
appropriate needs. I do not argue with 
that process which we have to go 
through, the appropriators, and I am 
very sympathetic to that. 

But what we are trying to do in the 
same spirit of the transition market 
program, in which we are capping enti- 
tlements, this is one entitlement that 
is being capped. I believe the gen- 
tleman would agree with that. That is 
the strength of the Freedom To Farm 
Act. It is capping the expenditures at a 
fixed limit. It is reducing it by 46 per- 
cent as compared to the last 5 years. 
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The gentleman and I would both 
agree that if every other entitlement 
was making that kind of a reduction, 
our budget would be balanced. But in 
doing that, in the debate, in the tre- 
mendous pressure that the Committee 
on Appropriations is undergoing, agri- 
culture and rural America is getting 
squeezed, squeezed and squeezed, 
through no fault of the chairman. So 
all we can think of how we might help 
work the gentleman’s problem and our 
problem in a cooperative way is to sug- 
gest that we increase the CCC funding 
and make it available specifically for 
the purpose of agriculture. If the gen- 
tleman could show me another way to 
do it, we would be glad to amend our 
budget to do it. 

As I said in my opening remarks, bal- 
ancing the budget, there is no one that 
is more interested and more dedicated 
to doing that. We do it under our budg- 
et, not under the gentleman’s budget. 
My difficulty with the majority in this 
is I believe that they are asking too 
much from agriculture and rural Amer- 
ica, so we suggest putting some back 
and we try to control it. Iam perfectly 
willing to let the gentleman have the 
partnership that we all would share in 
how we spend it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

As I have indicated, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, basically for 
three reasons. One is in reference to 
the oilseed or the proposed oilseed loan 
program. 

The Senate version of this added $132 
million to the cost of their farm bill 
proposal. I do not know what the CBO 
estimate is of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. But I will move on to two other 
considerations. 

This amendment strikes provisions 
that repeal a multitude of what I think 
are outdated statutes, as they refer to 
agriculture. We are talking about 
something here called permanent law 
or permanent agriculture law of either 
the 1938 or the 1949 farm bills. They 
have not been used for all practical 
purposes for decades. With a few excep- 
tions, which our bill does recognize, 
these statutes really represent farm 
policy that is woefully outdated. 
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It simply does not apply to the mod- 
ern-day world of agriculture. 

I think we need to clean up the agri- 
culture statute and get rid of these 
policies and provisions out of date, out 
of sync with today's markets and farm 
management systems. So for that rea- 
son we oppose the amendment. 

I want to make it clear since Sec- 
retary Glickman, a good friend and a 
colleague, a former member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, has 
pointed out that we in no way, we have 
to pass a farm bill, we in no way could 
go back to the 1949 act, and we all 
know that, and so I asked the Sec- 
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retary, and I have asked the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM] and I have 
asked the chairman emeritus of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA] if they could propose a dif- 
ferent kind of permanent farm law. 

It is the 1949 act that I strongly ob- 
ject to, and it is just completely out- 
dated. Those proposals have not been 
forthcoming. We have talked about it, 
and the gentleman from Texas has at 
least mentioned the possibility of the 
1990 act in terms of permanent law. But 
since their substitute does contain the 
very awkward and very expensive per- 
manent law for 1949, I think that is a 
very poor choice. 

Then again this amendment also cre- 
ates something called the Investment 
for Agriculture and Rural America 
Fund, similar to the Fund for Rural 
America that has passed in the other 
body, and this amendment would make 
$3.5 billion in CCC moneys, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has pointed out, available for 
rural development and conservation ex- 
tension and research, purposes. 

I support these initiatives. They are 
very fine initiatives. And the gen- 
tleman from Texas is right. We have 
been sorely pressed in agriculture, and 
these, as my colleagues know, these 
kinds of initiatives and these programs 
would be of tremendous help to our 
small communities all throughout the 
country. 

But I do think, with all due respect 
and some reluctance in opposing this 
bill, that this amendment goes too far 
by giving these programs access to 
mandatory spending out of the CCC au- 
thority; the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has certainly 
mentioned that. The CCC has tradi- 
tionally been reserved for use on farm 
and commodity and other related ac- 
tivities as opposed to this kind of 
spending. 

We oppose this amendment, and I 
want all of my colleagues to under- 
stand this, we oppose this amendment 
because of its high cost. It virtually 
wipes out any budget savings achieved 
by the current bill, and its lack of de- 
tails relative to how the Secretary 
would be allowed to spend these funds 
is very unclear and because it funds 
again wide discretionary programs out 
of mandatory spending accounts. 

Now, I would like to say that in try- 
ing to work with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM] and 
also the gentlewoman from North 
Carolina [Mrs. CLAYTON], who has been 
an eloquent champion in behalf of rural 
development on the committee, that 
we considered a very similar bill in 
committee. I indicated at that time 
that I would do my very best to try to 
work for additional funding for rural 
development, and I have tried, and 
when we go to conference I will try 
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again, and in the other body there is 
$300 billion made available to the Fund 
for Rural America, but $3.5 billion, as I 
indicated in the committee, is simply 
too much. We really abrogate what we 
do in terms of our budget savings, and 
the structure of this really troubles 
me. We do not want to get into an 
even-numbered year debate where we 
are saying that the money is being 
used for a secretary slush fund or 
something like that, and so con- 
sequently we are in opposition to the 
amendment for those reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from North Carolina [Mrs. CLAYTON], 
the leading advocate and worker in 
favor of the Rural Development Fund 
as it pertains to our rural commu- 
nities, dealing particularly with the 
water, sewer, and housing needs. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding the 
time. 

We are considering a farm bill; a 
farm bill is considered every 5 years. It 
gives us an opportunity not only to 
look at our production policies in our 
rural area, but also our developmental 
policies in our rural areas, and I would 
remind our colleagues, those of us who 
live in rural areas, there are activities 
that are beyond the farm gate, and we 
live in a community, we live where we 
either have water or no water, we live 
where we have poor houses or good 
houses, we live in a community that 
has very low economic opportunity. 

I further would remind my colleagues 
that one-fourth of this Nation’s popu- 
lation live in rural areas, but yet we 
have more than 80 percent of the land 
mass. So there is a lot of land going be- 
tween individual homes. So the spar- 
sity of our population causes even 
greater need for our development 
funds. 

My colleagues also know because 
they are aware that a higher degree of 
poverty and disadvantaged opportuni- 
ties are there, but more than that the 
trend in agriculture means there are 
less farmers, there are less farmers 
doing well, and economic development 
dependent only on our farmers is not 
going to happen in our rural areas. 

So as we consider the farm bill, this 
is an opportunity to say to rural Amer- 
ica we understand that development 
goes beyond the farm gate: Housing; 
safe housing; clean water; having infra- 
structure for sewage. All of these are 
intimately part of our development in 
our area. 

So I would urge us to consider this is 
an opportunity, and I would just re- 
mind my colleagues twice now on this 
floor this day we have indeed gone be- 
yond what the appropriation had advo- 
cated for us, so this is our opportunity 
to do the right thing. It is within budg- 
et, and the gentleman from Texas has 
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assured us that this is within the coali- 
tion budget, so it is not à matter of 
breaking the budget. This is a matter 
of priorities, not à matter of breaking 
the budget. 

Do we want to give this amount of 
money for water, for sewage, for hous- 
ing? Do we want to make this oppor- 
tunity to one-fourth of the Nation to 
have economic development? It goes 
beyond housing and water. It also goes 
to our Extension Service to teach our 
farmers as they move into a more glob- 
al economy, a competitive world. 

So if we want to enable them to be 
more competitive, we should be provid- 
ing education, technology, and those 
things that would enhance our rural 
development. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO] a val- 
ued member of the committee. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment for sev- 
eral reasons. 

First, as has already been well stated 
by the chairman of our Committee on 
Appropriations, this amendment moves 
in a very difficult direction by taking 
spending that has been in discretionary 
accounts into mandatory accounts. 
There is not a lot of disagreement, as 
we have already heard, about the objec- 
tives of this amendment, but to make 
that step from discretionary spending 
into mandatory spending is to continue 
& spending practice that has seen far 
too much in this Congress and has left 
us now to the point where many of our 
budget problems are driven by the fact 
that there are mandatory spending ac- 
counts in place that Congress does not 
have the ability to address each year in 
the appropriations process, and I do 
not think we understand we have been 
moving in that direction. 

There are some further reasons, 
though, that I think we need to address 
these issues in a different forum. This 
bill would seek to spend nearly $3.5 bil- 
lion, which again is much more than 
our budget allocations allow, but it 
would take that out of the CCC author- 
ity. The CCC has traditionally been 
used for farm commodity and related 
activities that are very helpful in the 
U.S. agricultural commodity sector. 

One of the problems that we face is 
that I do not see enough specificity in 
legislation in this proposed bill to let 
us know whether we are going to be 
spending the money in a better and a 
more effective way. Let me give one 
example. 

Earlier today I had a colloquy with 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture about research. It is very 
critical that we have effective and well 
funded research in the ag sector. It re- 
pays itself time and time again to the 
American taxpayer. We have a follow- 
on bill, farm bill II, where we are going 
to do very specific, and well evaluated 
work on the research sector of our ag 
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programs, and we are going to have a 
good research provision in that bill. 
That is the forum in which we should 
be addressing these issues. 

Again, it is not that we do not agree 
on the direction that this amendment 
seeks to move us, it is the method and 
the timing and whether we should be 
working with the second ag bill that is 
following along here or whether we 
should be doing it in this way that does 
not give the specificity needed. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. POMEROY]. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, as my 
colleagues know, in the farm bill de- 
bate there is à character to this debate 
different than other farm bill debates. 
In the past, rural Representatives, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, stood to- 
gether fighting for rural America. That 
has not been the case. I am astounded 
to come to the well following a col- 
league on the Committee on Agri- 
culture, à gentleman for whom I re- 
spect, and he is talking about farm 
spending creating à budget problem for 
this country. 

My colleagues, farm spending has 
been reduced more than any other 
function of Government, bar none. If 
further functions of Government had 
the cuts agriculture had had, we would 
not even have à budget deficit today. 
And they tout a farm bill that over the 
next 7 years spends 46 percent less on 
rural America than was spent over the 
last 5, and they say what they are 
doing for rural America. 

I will tell my colleagues what they 
are doing for rural America. They are 
sticking it right in the neck with a 
very ill-advised bill that we are trying 
to make a little better with this 
amendment. 

Take, for example, oilseeds. There is 
nothing in the so-called freedom to 
farm bill that addresses oilseeds. They 
are not going to get the payments that 
are the most widely touted feature of 
this bill. They have not been getting 
deficiency payments in the past; they 
wil not get payments in the future. 
Yet we know that under the GATT 
agreement support for the export of 
U.S. oilseeds has been reduced 79 per- 
cent, more than any other agriculture 
commodity. So you have got a feature 
where the world export situation looks 
dramatically worse, and right on the 
heels of à farm bill that does nothing 
for oilseeds. 

Why is this important? It is impor- 
tant because we have got oilseed pro- 
duction at 63 million acres right now in 
this country, and if we cannot grow oil- 
seeds and make a dollar anymore, peo- 
ple wil not grow oilseeds. They will 
grow wheat, they will grow corn. As we 
kil oilseed commodities, we will be 
shifting production into other com- 
modities, resulting in overproduction 
and price collapse. 

Now that is an event we all ought to 
avoid especially in light of the fact, es- 
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pecially in light of the fact, that this 
bill eliminates the safety net providing 
farmers assistance when market prices 
collapse. 

Two other features of this amend- 
ment deserve note; the rural develop- 
ment feature: Rural development fund- 
ing is down $1.5 billion over the last 2 
years. Rural housing loans are at their 
lowest level in 20 years. Water, waste- 
water, and economic development 
funding, down 25 to 50 percent below 
earlier levels. 

Now, the ag economists tell us that 
the net farm income under this farm 
bill, if it would be enacted, would drop 
50 percent in North Dakota, 50 percent. 
We have got to use whatever we can to 
try and grow economic alternatives for 
our farmers, value-added opportunities. 
We cannot do that if we are reducing 
the funding for rural development. So 
part and parcel of a reforming of our 
farm program ought to be making a 
commitment to rural development. 

The final point involves permanent 
law. We need à permanent law. We need 
permanent status to the farm program. 
The bill eliminates it. The amendment 
puts it back in, and it is another reason 
for its enactment. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLARD], a distinguished sub- 
committee chairman of the sometimes 
powerful House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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Mr. ALLARD. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank my chairman for yielding 
time to me. I would like to congratu- 
late him on his hard work and success 
in trying to create a better future for 
our farmers. 

I came into this Congress with the 
demand that is being made on agri- 
culture, and that is that the American 
people wanted to drop off subsidies. 
American farmers were sick and tired 
of rules and regulations that kept them 
from being able to produce the crops 
that they wanted, and they were get- 
ting bogged down in paperwork. They 
wanted to have some tax relief. 

This farm bil, we need to keep in 
mind, had the goal of beginning to re- 
duce subsidies, giving farmers regu- 
latory relief and tax relief. This is the 
most market-oriented, the most pro- 
environment, and most fiscally respon- 
sible farm bill in recent history that 
has been reported out of the House of 
Representatives. I believe it will pass 
today off the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, because there has been so 
much hard work. We all realize we have 
to get legislation passed so farmers can 
move ahead, get their own lives in 
order, and get their farms prepared to 
get ready for production. We cannot 
continue to hold this up. 

Mr. Chairman, on rural economic de- 
velopment, right now we are spending 
$5.1 billion for rural economic develop- 
ment. We are calling for another $3.5 
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billion. There are a lot of things that 
need to be done to improve rural eco- 
nomic development. For example, we 
are spending a lot of dollars on recre- 
ation facilities. We need to be focusing 
those dollars on what is going to help 
rural America be more productive. 

There is à lack of specification, spe- 
cifics, in this particular amendment. 
Obviously, we have some real needs on 
rural economic development, but they 
are not laid out for us on this particu- 
lar amendment; so I am urging a no 
vote on this amendment because of the 
lack of specifics. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to join me in defeat- 
ing this amendment. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. OLVER]. 

Mr. OLVER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
de la Garza amendment. It is really, in 
this bill, our first chance to include 
rural economic and community devel- 
opment in this farm bill. The things 
which are public safety facilities, that 
provide grants and loans for public 
safety facilities, that provide grants 
and loans for safe drinking water and 
wastewater disposal, and grants and 
loans for small business development, 
all of those programs are in the thou- 
sands of rural communities with under 
10,000 people that exist in so many of 
our congressional districts, and in Mas- 
sachusetts particularly, in my congres- 
sional district; all of it money that is 
critical to low-income rural areas 
which have sagging infrastructure and 
little capital for new business. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
also one of the last opportunities that 
we have to address the desperate need 
for housing in rural areas. Last year 
low-interest loans through the self-help 
housing program allowed 89 families in 
my district in rural Massachusetts, 
who otherwise could not have afforded 
it, to buy or build their own home. 
These families earn an average of 
about $22,000 a year. That is only half 
of the average family income in Massa- 
chusetts, where the property values are 
very high and owning your own home is 
very difficult because of those high 
property values. 

Infrastructure and housing are criti- 
cal investments in the future of rural 
America, and should not be ignored in 
this farm bill. I urge my colleagues to 
support the de la Garza amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. EwING], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Risk 
Management and Specialty Crops of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, for a great 
job in shepherding this bill through 
some pretty rough waters over the last 
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2 days. It is my pleasure to rise to talk 
about the de la Garza amendment. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that I have to rise in opposition to this 
amendment. When the gentleman says 
that he is going to put $3.5 billion at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I think we certainly should 
put a lot more thought and have a lot 
more ideas exactly how that money is 
going to be spent; because the bottom 
line is what we take out of the farm 
program with an amendment such as 
this is money that is not going to be 
there for the transition payments for 
farmers; it is not going to be there for 
crop insurance, which is the bottom of 
the safety net, the base of the safety 
net for American agriculture; it is not 
going to be there for legitimate agri- 
cultural research, which is always 
needed. 

We cannot tell at this time what our 
demands are going to be. Certainly, to 
come along with that kind of a fund, 
without the controls and the oversight 
of this Congress, would be à very, very 
serious mistake, and very crippling to 
the ability to make this bill, the tran- 
sition act, the agricultural transition 
act, be as important as it is to Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

With great reluctance, Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to my colleague's 
amendment, and would hope that the 
Members of the House will vote no on 
this amendment. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BISHOP]. 

Mr. BISHOF. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, let me come down to 
support the de la Garza amendment, es- 
pecially because of the need we have 
for more rural development. Many of 
us who represent farm communities, 
communities that are filled with pro- 
duction agriculture, find that in order 
for our family farms to survive and for 
our communities to be strong economi- 
cally, that there have to be some other 
value-added facilities there, some other 
employers and some other infrastruc- 
ture to broaden that tax base. 

We have found that it has worked 
very well. We have had in the past 
some very good rural development 
projects to support some new industry 
that helps us to diversify. We have had 
poultry facilities that have come into 
our area, but they were helped by rural 
development grants to help the infra- 
structure, the water, the sewers, the 
electrification, road widenings, traffic 
signals. These kinds of things are very, 
very important in rural areas. To cre- 
ate, to have an industry come in that 
creates 1,500 jobs at one time is a real 
boost to a rural community and to its 
economy. 

Certainly, we are very, very con- 
cerned about the water provisions. 
Having clean water is important to our 
district. My district has some of the 
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poorest counties anywhere in the coun- 
try, and because of that it means a 
great deal for a county like Whitman 
County, GA, that had no running 
water, to be able to get a grant to help 
them serve their citizens with running 
water. These are the kinds of basic ne- 
cessities that allow for an improved 
quality of life in rural Georgia and in 
rural America. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that it is imperative that if we 
are going to strengthen America, if we 
are going to strengthen America’s 
rural communities, that we have to do 
it through rural community develop- 
ment. I think this amendment does it. 
I would urge my colleagues in the 
House to please support this amend- 
ment. It enhances the bill in a very, 
very positive way. I hope that it will 
become law and improve the quality of 
life for all Americans, especially in our 
rural areas. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like for my 
friends on the other side to pay par- 
ticular attention, because there have 
been à couple of speakers that have, I 
know, spoken not intentionally erro- 
neously, but have made some erroneous 
claims about this amendment. 

First off, there is no intention, and 
you will not find anywhere in this 
amendment that we are designing this 
to have a slush fund for the Secretary 
of Agriculture. I fully expect that we 
will be dealing with these issues in the 
Committee on Agriculture under farm 
bill No. 2. If we can come to a resolu- 
tion thereon, and we can expect then to 
decide and direct how these moneys 
shall be spent, we shall do so in the 
proper legislative process. Only if we 
fail to bring à bill out will it come to 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and I cannot imagine us fail- 
ing to do our job. 

As I said to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations à moment 
ago, it would be my firm hope that we 
could work in cooperation with the ap- 
propriators in resolving these issues. 
The question before us today is wheth- 
er we are going to provide the re- 
Sources for rural America. 

Let me remind ourselves that last 
year in the agriculture appropriation 
bill we had the Castle amendment and 
the Olver amendments. The Olver 
amendment, and we heard from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
OLVER], 2 moment ago, got 169 votes. 
The reason we could not do more last 
year, there was not enough money in 
the discretionary spending. There will 
be less money this year in discre- 
tionary spending. Therefore, if we are 
going to provide the resources for this, 
now, today, and on this amendment is 
the only way we are going to get it 
done. 

Interesting, Mr. Chairman, is the op- 
position to the oil seeds amendment. I 
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have in my hand a Dear Colleague from 
one of our colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. LATHAM], saying, ‘Please 
join me in sending this letter express- 
ing support for the market loan provi- 
sions for soybean and other oil seeds 
included in the Senate version of the 
farm bill." This is it. We are not doing 
anything more than what the Senate 
has already done and what our soybean 
growers all over the United States are 
asking us to do. 

I do not understand why all this year, 
every single amendment that comes 
from this side of the aisle has been ze- 
roed; no support, no bipartisan support 
if it comes from this side of the aisle. 
This is the first time in history, at 
least as long as I have been here, in 
which we have had that kind of atti- 
tude towards amendments, even 
amendments that are supported by the 
other side. I do not understand this, 
how anyone can say, Sign this Dear 
Colleague in support of," and then turn 
around and vote against this amend- 
ment. 

We hear and listen, and everybody re- 
luctantly opposes this. Why do we re- 
luctantly oppose it if we are for it? Ev- 
eryone in agriculture in rural America 
understands that rural America needs 
water and sewer, and we had an amend- 
ment earlier on research. We know we 
are shortchanging. This is an oppor- 
tunity to do it, and do it within the full 
respect of balancing our budget fairly, 
and having agriculture share fairly in 
those reductions. 

Mr. Chairman, I will summarize 
again, so everyone understands the de 
la Garza amendment. Mr. Chairman, it 
provides $3.5 billion for rural develop- 
ment. It provides the money that all of 
us, by our votes, and I have those re- 
corded votes in which we said last year 
we need to provide some additional re- 
Sources for rural America. 

In industries like the wool and mo- 
hair industry, for example, that are 
now going it on their own, market-ori- 
ented, and others as we move in this 
market-oriented direction, every one of 
us in our agricultural speeches say we 
have to have some additional resources 
and seed money if we are going to 
make it out there. This provides the 
opportunity for the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, in our full deliberations, in a 
bipartisan way, to act and to make the 
decisions as to how this money shall be 
expended, not the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but to have this committee, 
and then hopefully, in full consultation 
with the Committee on Appropriations, 
because I have become very alarmed 
when I see, day after day, bill after bill, 
& constant confrontation between ap- 
propriators and authorizers. 

I submit to my chairman, whom I 
deeply love and respect, this is not the 
best atmosphere for anyone to con- 
tinue. I wish the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON], as chairman of 
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the Committee on Appropriations, 
would also have fully understood and 
appreciated what I was trying to say. 
We need to build cooperation. We need 
in our budget deliberations to make 
sure, as best we can, that we treat all 
categories of the budget in a fair and 
equitable manner. 

It goes without saying, the facts 
speak for themselves; if every function 
of the budget had been cut as much as 
agriculture since 1986, our budget 
today would be balanced, and we could 
be honestly talking about a tax cut, 
capital gains, inheritance tax relief, all 
of the things that we are all for. 
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But we know it has not happened in 
other areas. And then immediately my 
critics will say, Well, Charlie, you are 
just using 1986 because that is a con- 
venient number. That was the highest 
level of spending in history." 

So I say, fine, let us forget 1986, let us 
go back to 1955. Let us take a compari- 
son of spending category by category 
since 1955. Interestingly, the only func- 
tion of the budget that has been cut 
since 1955 is agriculture, 27.9 percent. 

Agriculture in rural America has 
done more than its share. The next 
dearest to us is defense, 11.9 percent in- 
crease. Two areas of near and dear im- 
portance to all of us. 

So the Fund for Rural America pro- 
vides the funding, again not as much as 
we would like to see but we have got 
budget restraints. The oilseed market- 
ing loan, everybody is for it. It makes 
good sense. This is an opportunity for 
us to do it. And it is fair and equitable 
because the oilseeds, the soybean in- 
dustry in particular, but all of the oil- 
seeds have traditionally gone it alone. 

Here we are in this bill saying con- 
tinue to go it alone, instead of offering 
a little bit of help through the market- 
ing loan that they have asked for that 
we have a Dear Colleague from a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture 
saying, please, join me in a Dear Col- 
league. Join me in a vote. If we want to 
do it, let us vote. 

Continuation of permanent law, I 
agree with the chairman, this, you 
know, 1949 act, it is not very workable 
today, but it works, and that is all we 
are looking for here. We are just trying 
to put something in that forces us to 
act and in a timely fashion. 

So that is a summation of the de la 
Garza amendment, and I ask for the 
support in a bipartisan way from all of 
our colleagues who in their heart know 
this is the right vote for America. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HOSTETTLER]. 

Mr. HOSTETTLER. Mr. Chairman, 
there is truly historic reform in this 
bill The chairman of the committee, 
Mr. ROBERTS, has succeeded in forming 
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a system that will let the American 
farmer make his planting decisions 
based on the market and not on some 
convoluted formula hatched in a USDA 
basement office. This bill also recog- 
nizes the danger of making this transi- 
tion too drastically and thus is pat- 
terned to let the producer make the 
switch in a responsible manner. So as a 
reformer, I support the bill and oppose 
this amendment. 

This amendment is about the status 
quo—and the status quo has done noth- 
ing but handcuff the American farmer 
in terms of the world market and in 
terms of running a sound business. I 
urge a no vote on the amendment and 
a yes vote on the Agricultural Market 
Transition Act. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MINGE]. 

Mr. MINGE. Mr. Chairman, we have a 
bill here today that is very awkward to 
explain to farmers because we have 
promised far more in rhetoric than we 
are delivering in legislation. At the 
same time, we have a tragic situation 
that farmers in the southern part of 
the United States have already begun 
planting. In the Midwest they are mak- 
ing plans, and they do not know what 
the program will be. 

Tragically, we have not worked to- 
gether in developing à farm bill. We 
have not advanced the agenda on a 
timetable that makes sense for the 
planting season. 

Isupport the substitute, and I oppose 
the basic underlying legislation. My 
deepest wish is that we would have a 
program that we could return to our 
areas and proudly explain as providing 
the tools that farmers need to manage 
their risks. 

When we do not have that, the best 
we can do is to say that we hope there 
is a better day for American agri- 
culture, and I sincerely hope that that 
day will come in time for the 1997 
planting season. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I will conclude in 
whatever time I have remaining, and I 
shall be very brief in just saying again, 
the last speaker that spoke on the ma- 
jority side was speaking not to the 
amendment before us. We are not quar- 
reling with the change, the historic 
change. That is not part of our amend- 
ment. The debate on the transition 
market program is over. It is done. 
Those that oppose it, oppose it. Those 
that support it, support it. 

Nothing in our amendment did any- 
thing to that. We did not intend to. 
What we are suggesting is the same 
Spirit of transition and help go to the 
oil seeds that are going to the other 
crops. That is all we are suggesting. 

Then the Fund for Rural America, 
that is additional spending for the 
rural community needs, not for farm- 
ers, and we do not take any money 
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away from farmers. We recognize the 
spirit of a capped entitlement, some- 
thing I have worked for for years. I 
want to see it in every entitlement. 
But in capping the entitlement, we 
think a 46 percent cut when we are 
talking about rates of increase of 6 and 
7 percent in every other entitlement, 
we think that is too severe. 

I think that any Member from a 
rural community that does not see 
that has been looking with some blind- 
ers. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support of 
the de la Garza amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

I would simply point out to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MINGE], 
who is a very valued member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, that 
had the President not really vetoed the 
balanced budget, we would have had a 
farm bill months ago. 

I understand that there are some 
concerns about structure of the farm 
bill. put in terms of the timeliness, and 
we all know it is time-sensitive, that 
that has been a problem. 

To my good friend from Texas, I un- 
derstand the concern in regard to oil 
seeds. That is one of the few diversified 
crops that we have on the Great Plains. 
It is à burgeoning crop. It is one we 
want to move toward. In the Senate 
bill there is $132 million dedicated to 
that purpose, but there is à cap on that 
loan to prevent any further budget 
hemorrhaging. Perhaps when this bill 
goes to the Senate, we can accommo- 
date that in some respect. 

Let me say again that I think every- 
body on the committee, if not every- 
body in the Congress, is supportive of 
the very valuable rural development 
programs that have been described, and 
the chairman, the former chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA], has been a 
champion in this respect, as has the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM] 
and the gentlewoman from North Caro- 
lina [Mrs. CLAYTON], who has just done 
an outstanding job in that regard in 
the past. 

But this is $3.5 billion, again. If this 
substitute passes, why, we are, you 
know, we are looking at a bill that will 
be over the December baseline for agri- 
culture. I do not know how you bring à 
bill to the floor of the House and if it 
is over budget and over the baseline. I 
do not know how you pass it. 

These are many fine programs. I 
would say that in the Senate, again, 
the Senate has committed $300 million 
for a fund for rural America for 3 years. 
You know that that is going to be ex- 
tended for the next 4. So that is $700 
million. 

I think it would be appropriate when 
we get to conference to take a look at 
that. 
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So, from the standpoint of cost in 
terms of the $3.5 billion, and once again 
using CCC moneys that historically go 
to farm programs as opposed to rural 
development programs, we must oppose 
the bill. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. STENHOLM. I thank the chair- 
man for yielding this time to me. 

I do not believe the chairman in- 
tended to misspeak about our amend- 
ment. It is not outside the baseline. It 
is within the baseline. It is outside 
your suggested baseline on spending. 

But I would point out you have al- 
ready broken your baseline today with 
the Boehlert amendment, with the Ev- 
erglades. You have already busted your 
own. So our argument is we are within 
the baseline, as I have described it. I do 
not believe you intended to misspeak 
upon that. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Well, we can probably 
discuss the baseline, which, to all lis- 
tening and watching this debate, is not 
what Cal Ripken runs around, and we 
can run around our own baselines in re- 
gards to the budget, if we so choose. 

But let me simply say that when the 
gentleman brings that up, I am always 
interested in the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. POMEROY] and oth- 
ers on that side who have indicated 
that we are really cutting all of these 
funds for agriculture and we are mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the 
deficit. Of course, you are also com- 
plaining that we are spending too much 
and also at the wrong time and with 
the wrong folks. So you are trying to 
have it, I guess, both ways. 

But we are losing $8 billion, already 
did, in the first baseline, and we would 
lose another 6, and that is the money 
available to agriculture in March if we 
do not move and pass a bill. 

Somewhere we are going to save 
about $5.6 billion in this ag budget, 
which is our contribution to a balanced 
budget. That adds up, if we do not 
move and pass the Freedom to Farm 
Act to guarantee these market transi- 
tion payments, to about $20 billion. 

Now, you know, my colleagues across 
the aisle have given many, many 
speeches, as I have, on how much we 
have given in agriculture. But then 
when we find out that we end up with 
policy rubble on our hands with the 
continuation of the current policies, 
they are strangely silent. 

This bill locks up more farm-income 
farmers and still meets our budget re- 
sponsibilities than any other bill. 

We are simply redebating the issue. 
We do not need to do that. I know 
Members want us to bring this to a 
conclusion. 

So I rise in opposition to the bill. I 
urge a no“ vote. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, one out 
of five rural Americans live in poverty. 
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Three-fourths of the cities in my district have 
a population under 10,000. They do not have 
the tax base of urban and suburban areas, yet 
they still have to provide clean water and ade- 
quate sewer systems. 

It is almost the 21st century and millions of 
Americans do not have clean drinking water. 

There is currently a backlog of 50,000 appli- 
cants for lower-income rural housing and a 
shortage of funding to provide them with safe, 
affordable housing. 

The needs of rural America are dire. 

This amendment gives those small towns in 
rural America the tools through research, con- 
servation, education and extension activities to 
provide their citizens with safe water and 
sewer systems and the basic infrastructure to 
survive. 

When we talk about reforming agriculture 
policies we must also talk about the needs of 
rural communities whose economies rely 
heavily on agriculture production. 

Money for economic development can put 
these communities on sound financial footing 
and diversify their economies so they can 
have some stability and survive as the whole 
agriculture economy changes. 

This amendment empowers local commu- 
nities and their leaders to diversify their 
economies. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is critical to 
bring economic prosperity to every part of the 


country. 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Chairman, | said 
at the opening of debate on this bill that | 
would vote against it if it was not changed to 
address California agriculture’s needs for con- 
servation, research, and rural development. 
Nothing that has happened in the past 2 days 
has changed my mind. The bill is still broken. 

The California farmers in my district are the 
most productive specialty crop growers in the 
world. They produce over $2.5 billion worth of 
fresh fruits, vegetables, and horticultural crops 
without any Federal price supports or other di- 
rect Federal support—lettuce, artichokes, 
strawberries, flowers, and over 100 other 


crops. 

They have succeeded by embracing the full 
benefits, and potential risks, of the market. 
They are the models for American agriculture. 
And | believe American agriculture must move 
in their direction to remain viable into the next 
century. But even market-driven agriculture 
needs a national farm policy with a vision to- 
ward the future. Conservation, research, rural 
development, and market promotion are all 
crucial to future success and sustainability of 
market driven agriculture. 

H.R. 2854 is a broken bill because it ignores 
these crucial goals of American farm policy. 
While | do not like this bill's transition pro- 
gram—its too expensive and makes payments 
regardless of a farmer's production or the mar- 
ket prices, it still moves agriculture toward the 
market. And | can support that. But | can not 
support this bill if it does not also address the 
conservation, research and rural development. 

| am particularly concerned that it does not 
address the loss of farmland to urban sprawl. 
| have coauthored legislation to help the 
States address the troubling loss of farmland 
to urbanization—over 1,000,000 acres a year 
at current rates. 

Unfortunately, there is nothing in this bill or 
this morning's conservation amendment for 
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farmland protection—not to mention research 
or rural development. The de la Garza-Sten- 
holm-Clayton amendment is the best option 
that we can vote on to fix this broken bill and 
give the conference some tools to add the 
kind of vision that the 1996 farm bill needs. 
Vote "yes" on the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments en bloc offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 163, noes 258, 
not voting 10, as follows: 


[Roll No. 40] 
AYES—163 
Abercrombie Gejdenson Olver 
Ackerman Gephardt Ortiz 
Baesler Geren Orton 
Baldacci Gibbons Owens 
Becerra Gonzalez Pastor 
Beilenson Gordon Payne (NJ) 
Bentsen Green Payne (VA) 
Berman Gutierrez Pelosi 
Bevill Hall (OH) Peterson (FL) 
Bishop Hall (TX) Peterson (MN) 
Bonlor Hamilton Pomeroy 
Borski Poshard 
Boucher Hefner Rahall 
Brewster Hilliard Richardson 
Browder Hinchey Rivers 
Brown (CA) Holden Roemer 
Brown (FL) Hoyer Rose 
Brown (OH) Jackson (IL) Roybal-Allard 
Bryant (TX) Jackson-Lee Rush 
Cardin (TX) Sabo 
Chapman Jefferson Sanders 
Clay Johnson (SD) Sawyer 
Johnson, E. B. Schroeder 

Clement Johnston Scott 
Clyburn Kanjorski Serrano 
Coleman Kaptur Sisisky 
Collins (MI) Kennedy (MA) Skaggs 
Condit Kildee Skelton 
Conyers Klink Slaughter 
Costello LaFalce Spratt 
Coyne Lantos Stark 
Cramer Levin Stenholm 
Danner Lewis (GA) Studds 
DeFazio Lincoln Stupak 
DeLauro Lipinski Tanner 
Dellums Maloney Taylor (MS) 
Deutsch Manton Tejeda 
Dicks Markey Thompson 
Dingell Martinez Thornton 
Dixon Mascara Thurman 
Doggett Matsui Torres 
Dooley McCarthy Towns 
Doyle McDermott Traficant 
Durbin McHale Velazquez 
Edwards McNulty Vento 
Engel Meek Volkmer 
Evans Ward 
Fattah Mink Waxman 
Fazio Moakley Whitfield 
Fields (LA) Mollohan Williams 

iner Montgomery Wilson 
Flake Murtha Wise 
Fogltetta Nadler Woolsey 
Ford Neal Wynn 
Frost Oberstar 

NOES—258 

Allard Ballenger Bass 
Andrews Barcia Bateman 
Archer Barr Bereuter 
Armey Barrett (NE) Bilbray 
Bachus Barrett (WI) 
Baker (CA) Bartlett Bliley 
Baker (LA) Barton Blute 


Boehlert 


Coburn 
Combest 


de la Garza 
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Hastert Oxley 
Hastings (WA) Packard 
Hayes Pallone 
Hayworth Parker 
Hefley Paxon 
Heineman Petri 
Herger Pickett 
Hilleary Pombo 
Hobson Porter 
Hoekstra Portman 
Hoke Pryce 
Horn Quillen 
Hostettler Quinn 
Houghton Radanovich 
Hunter 
Hutchinson Reed 
Hyde Regula 
Inglis Riggs 
Istook Roberts 
Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) Rohrabacher 
Johnson, Sam Ros-Lehtinen 
Jones Roth 
Kasich Roukema 
Kelly Royce 
Kennedy (RI) Salmon 

im Sanford 
King Saxton 
Kingston Scarborough 
Kleczka Schaefer 
Klug Schiff 
Knollenberg Schumer 
Kolbe Seastrand 
LaHood Sensenbrenner 
Largent Shadegg 
Latham Shaw 
LaTourette Shays 
Laughlin Shuster 
Lazio Skeen 
Leach Smith (MI) 
Lewis (CA) Smith (NJ) 
Lewis (KY) Smith (TX) 
Lightfoot Smith (WA) 
Linder Solomon 
Livingston Souder 
LoBiondo Spence 
Lofgren Stearns 
Longley Stockman 
Lowey Stamp 
Lucas Talent 
Luther Tate 
Manzullo Tauzin 
Martini Taylor (NC) 
McCollum Thomas 
McCrery Thornberry 
McDade Tlahrt 
McHugh Torkildsen 
McInnis Torricelli 
McIntosh Upton 
McKeon Visclosky 
Meehan Vucanovich 
Menendez Waldholtz 
Metcalf Walker 
Meyers Walsh 
Mica Wamp 
Miller (CA) Waters 
Miller (FL) Watt (NC) 
Molinari Watts (OK) 
Moorhead Weldon (FL) 
Moran Weldon (PA) 
Morella Weller 
Myers White 
Myrick Wicker 
Nethercutt Wolf 
Neumann Yates 
Ney Young (AK) 
Norwood Young (FL) 
Nussle Zeliff 
Obey Zimmer 

NOT VOTING—10 
Furse Rangel 
Hastings (FL) Stokes 
Kennelly 
McKinney 
D 1347 


The Clerk announced the following 


pair: 
On this vote: 
Ms. Furse for, with Mr. Rangel against. 


Messrs. PALLONE, SCHUMER, MEE- 
HAN, MORAN, LUTHER, FRANK of 
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Massachusetts, DORNAN, and WATT of 
North Carolina changed their vote 
from "aye" to “no.” 

Mr. WHITFIELD changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendments en bloc were re- 
jected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chair- 
man, on rollcall No. 40 I was inadvert- 
ently detained in a legislative meeting. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
"a 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was unable to be here during 
rollcall vote No. 40. Had I been here, I 
would have voted “aye.” 

Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Chairman, | rise today 
in support of the Agriculture Market Transition 
Act, because this bill provides our farmers with 
greater flexibility and insurance that they will 
be able to provide our Nation's families with 
Quality and affordable agricultural commod- 
ities. 

As farmers begin to make decisions about 
spring planting, it is critical to support this im- 
portant reform legislation which gives farmers 
the opportunity to better meet the needs of our 
growing domestic and international food mar- 
kets. | see the Agriculture Market Transition 
Act as a partnership between the Federal 
Government and farmers that promotes stable 
and fair farm prices, trade, and environmental 
responsibility. 

| am pleased we were able to amend the 
legislation to include reauthorization of the 
Conservation Reserve Program and the Wet- 
lands Reserve Program, two programs that 
have successfully worked in providing farmers 
incentives to be even better stewards of our 
lands. The bill also establishes important pro- 
grams that assist in protecting our soil, water 
supply, and other natural resources from deg- 
radation associated with agriculture produc- 
tion. 

In addition, the bill provides for increased 
funding for rural development programs which 
are critical to the growth and development of 
infrastructure in rural communities like those in 
my own congressional district. 

For these reasons | support this bill, and | 
encourage my colleagues in conference to en- 
sure this legislation continues to move in a di- 
rection that will benefit our Nation's farmers, 
consumers, and rural communities. 

Mr. GILCHREST. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of the amendment from the gentleman 
from New York to reauthorize conservation 
programs. | believe it is a first good step to- 
ward having a comprehensive and incentive- 
oriented agricultural conservation policy. And 
as we work with the other body in conference, 
it is my hope to strengthen this section even 
more, as the conservation title amendment ap- 
proved by the other body has strong bipartisan 
support among farmers, rural communities, 
Sportsmen, and conservationists across the 
country, and a wide array of organizations 
such as the Farm Bureau, Sierra Club, and 
National Rifle Association. The amendment 
before us today has similar support. 

In particular, reauthorizing the Wetlands Re- 
serve Program and the Conservation Reserve 
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Program is important to assure that voluntary, 
incentive-based options are available to farm- 
ers. These programs have been highly effec- 
tive in controlling erosion, improving water 
quality, and enhancing wildlife habitat. More 
farmers apply to these programs than can be 
now accommodated. 

This amendment begins to address this de- 
mand of farmers for voluntary options. For ex- 
ample, under the amendment, the Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program would preserve new 
acres on land that should not be in internsive 
crop production because of poor soil condi- 
tions, proximity to water bodies, or importance 
as priority wildlife habitat. 

The Wetlands Reserve Program is a win for 
farmers and a win for fish and wildlife re- 
sources. Currently, landowners may voluntarily 
agree to sell conservation easements perma- 
nently or for 30 years. When a farmer decides 
to no longer crop a previously farmed wetland, 
WRP helps the farmer restore the wetland. 
These restored wetlands have proved critical 
for migration, wintering, and nesting habitat for 
waterfowl in the Midwest and West. In Mary- 
land, WRP contributes to our efforts to clean 
up and restore the Chesapeake Bay. Maryland 
farmers have enthusiastically embraced the 
WRP ana want the program expanded beyond 
the 975,000 acres allowed in this amendment. 

Under the amendment, the Wetlands Re- 
serve Program [WRP] is reformed to give 
farmers more options. The amendment im- 
proves the Wetlands Reserve Program by al- 
lowing farmers to obtain cost share payments 
to restore wetlands, as well as enter a vol- 
untary 30 years contracts with the Govern- 
ment to preserve wetlands, or obtain perma- 
nent easements on their land. These options 
are a clear improvement over the original bill, 
and | look forward to continuing to work with 
the gentleman from New York and the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee to further 
improve this section to assure that those farm- 
ers who now have contracts in place can con- 
tinue to participate and to apply for cost share 
funds. 

Furthermore, the amendment includes a 
consolidation of current conservation programs 
into an environmental quality incentive pro- 
gram [EQUIP], which would provide flexibility 
and new options to poultry, livestock, and 
dairy farmers. Under EQUIP, small and me- 
dium-sized producers would obtain cost-share 
payments to put in animal waste management 
Structures, grass waterways, and other prac- 
tices. EQUIP would prevent manure and con- 
taminants from entering water bodies. 

| also look forward to working with the gen- 
tleman from New York and the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee—and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. FARR] and the 
gentlelady from Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA]—to 
reform and strengthen the farms for the future 
program. Maryland is the Nation's leader in 
preserving agricultural land through a vol- 
untary easement program, with more than 
100,000 acres preserved. Many farmers na- 
tionwide with the best soil for agricultural pro- 
duction face intense pressure from urbaniza- 
tion. The other body's conservation title in- 
cludes this needed reform, recognizing that 
many States and localities actually pay farm- 
ers who voluntarily wish to remain in farming. 
The farms for the future provision updates 
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Federal conservation policy, and ! hope it will 
be included when the conference report 
comes before the House. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, the conservation 
title is profarmer and proenvironment and will 
benefit taxpayers, farmers, and rural commu- 
nities. It includes meaningful solutions to the 
problem of agricultural runoff pollution, and will 
aid farmers in addressing water quality prob- 
lems. | urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in re- 
luctant opposition to the bill before the House 
today. | am reluctant because | have spent my 
career in this Congress defending the Amer- 
ican farmer. | have stood beside Chairman 
ROBERTS and fought the battles to educate our 
colleagues about the benefits of American ag- 
riculture. | have great respect for the Chair- 
man and | do not believe that he has harmful 
intentions in proposing this bill. But while | am 
reluctant to oppose him personally, it is with 
firm conviction that | oppose the policy he 
brings before the House today. 

My district is one of the most productive in 
the Nation: We are the No. 1 producer of rice 
in the United States, No. 3 in soybeans, No. 
6 in cotton, and No. 17 in wheat. | myself 
come from a seventh generation farm family 
and | know the situation facing our farmers 
and know their values. 

| have spent the last 3½ years trying to 
educate my urban colleagues about farm pro- 
grams. | remind my friends that first, farm 
commodity programs are less than 1 percent 
of the budget; second, they are tied to the 
market and only pay farmers when prices are 
low and do not pay a dime when prices are 
high; third, no one gets a free ride and anyone 
participating in the programs must be "actively 
engaged in farming"; fourth, they have dra- 
matically increased our exports to other na- 
tions and created hundreds of thousands of 
jobs in the United States; and fifth, for the 
small investment that we made in agriculture 
we are blessed with the most affordable, 
safest, and most abundant food supply in the 
world. 

| haven't always been successful—this Con- 
gress and the last one has continued to cut 
agriculture spending far above what | believe 
was necessary but at least | knew that the ag- 
riculture policy of the United States was a 
sound one. Was it perfect? Far from it. | have 
supported changes in the program that would 
give farmers much needed flexibility to re- 
spond to market conditions and remove the 
bureaucratic hassles that are inherent in Gov- 
ernment programs. | am not averse to change 
but | believe in this basic premise: the farmer 
must have assurance that the Government will 
be there when prices are too low and the tax- 
payer must have assurance that they receive 
the benefits for the programs they pay for. 
That's it—l'm not picky about how we get 
there, but that's the bottom line. 

Unfortunately, this bill doesn't meet that cri- 
teria. This bill promises farmers something for 
nothing—the worst kind of welfare. l've been 
working on welfare reform for the last 3 years 
also. Telling our welfare recipients that the 
days of something for nothing were gone, that 
they had to work if they expected the Govern- 
ment to help. How can | turn around and tell 
my dn that standard doesn't apply to 
them? 
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| think it's insulting to put our farmers in this 
situation. This Congress has known from day 
one that we had to pass a farm bill before De- 
cember 31, 1995. We have never failed to de- 
liver by that deadline. Yet the leadership of 
this House decided to put a farm bill in a 
budget that they knew the President would 
veto. A farm bill, | might add, that did not have 
the benefit of one public hearing. 

Unfortunately, the larger political strategies 
of the Republican leadership of this House 
has ignored the agrarian calendar. While the 
farm bill has been tossed around like a politi- 
cal football, some farmers are now well into 
planting season and still do not know what 
role the Government will play in the 1996 crop 


ear. 

y This House has in effect put a gun to the 
head of the farmers and demanded that they 
accept this untested theory or else. And with 
a gun to their head, some farmers are willing 
to say they'l accept this ill-advised plan. 
That's no way to govern and | won't be a part 
of it because other farmers have told me that 
this is not the bill to take American agriculture 
into the 21st century and ! agree. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, | rise today 
in support of the Agriculture Marketing Transi- 
tion Act. Agriculture is a vital industry in our 
Nation and in my southern Illinois district. This 
legislation is sensitive to the budgetary goal of 
balancing the Federal budget in 7 years. The 
Congressional Budget Office [CBO] estimates 
that the bill would result in reductions of direct 
spending of $5.4 billion between fiscal year 
1996 and fiscal year 2002. 

| am pleased that today's bill reauthorizes 
such important programs as the Conservation 
Reserve Program, the Export Enhancement 
Program, and Market Promotion Program. 
These programs help preserve our lands and 
assure that there are markets abroad for 
American crops. Expanding our opportunities 
internationally is of vital importance to me. In 
fact, | supported an amendment which states 
directly that if USDA does not meet the goal 
of S60 billion in exports and increased world- 
market share by 2002, the authorization for 
USDA export programs would automatically 
expire. 

Despite my support for the package, | have 
some concern over the production flexibility 
contracts section of the bill. These payments, 
set at specified decreasing amounts each year 
for the next 7 years, will replace our current 
system of deficiency payments, which pay 
farmers based on market conditions. 

Producers who have been enrolled in the 
Federal farm program in at least one of the 
past 5 years are automatically eligible to sign 
up for a 7-year contract. | am concerned that 
this criteria may allow those not actively farm- 
ing over the 7-year period to receive Govern- 
ment funds for which they would be ineligible. 

Also, the bill states that those wishing to 
sign up for the 7-year program must do so be- 
fore April 15 of this year. This precludes par- 
ticipation by younger farmers. Current USDA 
data shows that younger people, even in rural 
areas, are not choosing agriculture as a pri- 
mary occupation. By making it more difficult 
for them to enroll in a Federal support pro- 
gram, even more younger people will become 
disinterested in this industry. 

Mr. Chairman, | commend my colleagues for 
their efforts to put together such an omnibus 
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piece of legislation. Despite my opposition to 
the production flexibility contracts, ! feel the bill 
is in line with our Federal budgetary goals and 
will work to increase agriculture's role in the 
world market. 

Mr. GANSKE. Mr. Chairman, today, we 
move forward to approve new farm bill legisla- 
tion which, for the first time ever, will begin to 
remove the inside-the-beltway, Washington 
bureaucrat from the backs of the American 
farmer. We have had to wait until 1996 to 
come to the realization that farmers, out in the 
fields, actually know more about farming than 
the bureaucrats in Washington do. However, | 
am pleased that we have finally found enlight- 
enment in this body. 

Thank you, Chairman ROBERTS. 

The lowa Farm Bureau Federation, the lowa 
Corn Growers Association, the lowa Soybean 
Association, the lowa Pork Producers, the 
lowa Cattlemen Association, and the lowa 
Agri-business Association are also pleased 
that we have developed a bill that allows farm- 
ers to farm. 

This is a good bill. It saves taxpayers nearly 
$5 billion over the next 7 years. It provides 
farmers the freedom and flexibility to tailor 
their farm plans to their individual needs. 

Not only does this make good free market 
sense, it is also proenvironment. Farmers will 
no longer be tied to antiquated farm plans that 
lock the same crops year after year on the 
same plot of land. Environmentally friendly 
crop rotation in combination with advanced 
farming techniques like no-till will mean less 
pesticides, less fertilizer, and greater harvests. 

This legislation also finally stops paying 
farmers to set aside good quality land not to 
plant. 

Those in opposition to this legislation will 
say that it either ends the safety net for our 
farmers or it is a free handout just like welfare. 
This is simply not true. This bill is a transition 
to freer agricultural markets. 

Ladies and gentlemen, low harvests trigger 
higher commodity prices. Under current law, 
support payments do not kick in when we 
have low harvests. There is no safety net! If 
anyone has any doubts about this fact they 
can ask any of the corn and soybean farmers 
in my district who suffered record low harvests 
in 1995—a high price year. 

In years when crops are plentiful prices 
move lower. The Government then forgives 
deficiency payments and provides increased 
support payments. Farmers end up receiving 
help when they do not really need it and no 
help when they do. Does this make sense? 

This is simple economics. Under the free- 
dom-to-farm approach in this bill, we develop 
a true safety net for our farmers and lower 
Federal outlays. 

Opponents of this bill have a vested interest 
in maintaining the status quo. They want to 
continue to force the agricultural community to 
come to Washington, hat in hand. They want 
to continue the micromanagement of the farm. 
They want to continue to hamper development 
of robust export markets with top down we 
know best policies. 

A vote for this bill is a rejection of the those 
failed policies of the past. A vote for this bill 
is a vote for reform. A vote for this bill shows 
the farmers of this country that this Congress 
truly cares about bringing agriculture policy 
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into the 21st century. | commend Chairman 
ROBERTS for his efforts and | strongly urge my 
colleagues in supporting this bill. 

Mr. BUYER. Mr. Chairman, seizing a his- 
toric opportunity, the Agriculture Market Tran- 
Sition Act seeks reforms to the Federal agri- 
culture programs that begin to wean farmers 
off Government subsidies and move them to- 
ward more market oriented principles. This 
legislation moves agri-business from the De- 
pression era policies of the past toward strong 
incremental steps that move the farmer into 
the next century. The Agriculture Market Tran- 
sition Act allows Hoosier farmers to finally be 
able to plant for the market. 

In passing this legislation, the Congress is 
keeping its word to allow the American farmer 
the freedom to farm while making substantial 
reductions in Federal expenditures. Moreover, 
this legislation helps America move toward our 
goal of a balanced budget. 

Mr. Chairman, retaining present policy is not 
an option if Indiana farmers are to successfully 
move into the next century and compete in the 
world marketplace. This legislation will aid in 
the transition into the market-oriented farm 
policy of the future. It does so while providing 
farmers with fixed, declining payments over 7 
years that will help in the economic distortions 
as a result of these changes. It seeks reform 
of commodity programs such as sugar, pea- 
nut, cotton, and the dairy program. These re- 
forms are a win-win situation as it provides 
flexibility to farmers and the American con- 
sumer benefits as well. 

Finally, this legislation reduces the regu- 
latory burden on the agriculture community. 
Farmers in the Fifth District of Indiana tell me 
time after time that they spend more time ful- 
filling bureaucratic requirements than farming 
their land. Allowing farmers the freedom to 
farm gives them the resources to get the most 
out of their land, reduces the regulatory bur- 
den, and provides farmers the opportunity to 
plant what will produce the highest profit on 
their land. 

Mr. Chairman, | support the Agriculture Mar- 
ket Transition Act, because it is good for farm- 
ers, good for consumers, and good for agri- 
business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
HasTINGS of Washington) having as- 
sumed the chair, Mr. YounG of Florida, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that the Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
2854) to modify the operation of certain 
agricultural programs, pursuant to 
House Resolution 366, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 
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Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the Committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. 
STENHOLM 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I am, in its current 
form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MoTION To RECOMMIT WITH INSTRUCTIONS 


Mr. STENHOLM moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 2854 to the Committee on Agriculture 
with instructions to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following 
amendment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Agricultural Reform and Improvement 
Act of 1996". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of this Act is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 


TITLE I—AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION PROGRAM 


. Short title. 

. Definitions. 

. Production flexibility contracts. 

. Nonrecourse marketing assistance 
loans and loan deficiency pay- 
ments. 

. Payment limitations. 

. Peanut program. 

. Sugar program. 

. Administration. 

. Suspension and repeal of perma- 
nent authorities. 

. 110. Effect of amendments. 

Sec. 111. Dairy. 

TITLE II—AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
Subtitle A—Market Promotion Program and 
Export Enhancement Program 

Sec. 201. Market promotion program. 

Sec. 202. Export enhancement program. 


Subtitle B—Amendments to Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 and Related Statutes 


Sec. 211. Food aid to developing countries. 

Sec. . Trade and development assistance. 

Sec. . Agreements regarding eligible 
countries and private entities. 

. Terms and conditions of sales. 

. Use of local currency payment. 

. Eligible organizations. 

. Generation and use of foreign cur- 
rencies. 

. General levels of assistance under 
Public Law 480. 

. Food aid consultative group. 

. Support of nongovernmental orga- 
nizations. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 221. Commodity determinations. 


Sec. 222. General provisions. 

Sec. 223. Agreements. 

Sec. 224. Administrative provisions. 

Sec. 225. Expiration date. 

Sec. 226. Regulations. 

Sec. 227. Independent evaluation of pro- 
grams. 

Sec. 228. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 229. Coordination of foreign assistance 
programs. 

Sec. 230. Use of certain local currency. 

Sec. 231. Level of assistance to farmer to 
farmer program. 

Sec. 232. Food security commodity reserve. 

Sec. 233. Food for progress program. 

Subtitle C—Amendments to Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 

Sec. 251. Agricultural export promotion 
strategy. 

Sec. 252. Export credits. 

Sec. 253. Export program and food assistance 
transfer authority. 

Sec. 254. Arrival certification. 

Sec. 255. Regulations. 

Sec. 256. Foreign agricultural service. 

Sec. 257. Reports. 

Subtitle D—Miscellaneous 

Sec. 271. Reporting requirements relating to 
tobacco. 

Sec. 272. Trig,;^"^d export enhancement. 

Sec. 273. Disposition of commodities to pre- 
vent waste. 

Sec. 274. Debt-for-health-and-protection 
swap. 

Sec. 275. Policy on expansion of inter- 
national markets. 

Sec. 276. Policy on maintenance and devel- 
opment of export markets. 

Sec. 277. Policy on trade liberalization. 

Sec. 278. Agricultural trade negotiations. 

Sec. 279. Policy on unfair trade practices. 

Sec. 280. Agricultural aid and trade mis- 
sions. 

Sec. 281. Annual reports by agricultural at- 
taches. 

Sec. 282. World livestock market price infor- 
mation. 

Sec. 283. Orderly liquidation of stocks. 

Sec. 284. Sales of extra long staple cotton. 

Sec. 285. Regulations. 

Sec. 286. Emerging markets. 

Sec. 287. Implementation of commitments 
under Uruguay Round agree- 
ments. 

Sec. 288. Sense of Congress concerning mul- 
tilateral disciplines on credit 
guarantees. 

Sec. 289. Foreign market development co- 
operator program. 

Subtitle E—Dairy Exports 

Sec. 291. Dairy export incentive program. 

Sec. 292. Authority to assist in establish- 
ment and maintenance of ex- 
port trading company. 

Sec. 293. Standby authority to indicate en- 
tity best suited to provide 
international market develop- 
ment and export services. 

Sec. 294. Study and report regarding poten- 
tial impact of Uruguay Round 
on prices, income and govern- 
ment purchases. 

Sec. 295. Promotion of American dairy prod- 


ucts in international markets 
through dairy promotion pro- 
gram. 
TITLE III—CONSERVATION 
Subtitle A—Environmental Conservation 
Acreage Reserve Program 


Sec. 311. Environmental conservation acre- 
age reserve program. 
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Sec. 312. Conservation reserve program. 
Sec. 313. Wetlands reserve program. 
Sec. 314. Environmental quality incentives 
program. 
Subtitle B—Conservation Funding 
Sec. 321. Conservation funding. 
Subtitle C—Miscellaneous 
Sec. 351. Forestry. 
Sec. 352. State technical committees. 
Sec. 353. Conservation of private grazing 
land. 
Sec. 354. Conforming amendments. 
Sec. 355. Water bank pr A 
Sec. 356. Flood water retention pilot 
projects. 
Sec. 357. Wetland conservation exemption. 
Sec. 358. Resource conservation and develop- 
ment program reauthorization. 
Sec. 359. Conservation reserve new acreage. 
Sec. 360. Repeal of report requirement. 
Sec. 361. Watershed Protection and Flood 


Prevention Act amendments. 
TITLE IV—NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 401. Food stamp program. 


Sec. 402. Commodity distribution program; 
commodity supplemental food 


program. 
Sec. 403. Emergency food assistance pro- 


gram. 

Sec. 404. Soup kitchens program. 

Sec. 405. National commodity processing. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec. 501. Investment for agriculture and 
rural America. 
Sec. 502. Collection and use of agricultural 
quarantine and inspection fees. 

Sec. 503. Everglades agricultural area. 

TITLE I—AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
TRANSITION PROGRAM 

SEC. 101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Agricul- 
tural Market Transition Act". 
SEC. 102. DEFINITIONS. 

In this title: 

(1) CONSIDERED PLANTED.—The term con- 
sidered planted" means acreage that is con- 
sidered planted under title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1461 et seq.) (as in 
effect prior to the suspension under section 
110(b)(1)(J)). 

(2) CONTRACT.—The term contract“ means 
a production flexibility contract entered 
into under section 103. 

(3) CONTRACT ACREAGE.—The term con- 
tract acreage’’ means 1 or more crop acreage 
bases established for contract commodities 
under title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(as in effect prior to the suspension under 
section 110(b)(1)(J)) that would have been in 
effect for the 1996 crop (but for the suspen- 
sion under section 110(b)(1)(J)). 

(4) CONTRACT COMMODITY.—The term ‘‘con- 
tract commodity” means wheat, corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, oats, upland cotton, and 
rice. 

(5) CONTRACT PAYMENT.—The term con- 
tract payment" means a payment made 
under section 103 pursuant to a contract. 

(6) CoRN.—The term corn“ means field 
corn. 

(7) DEPARTMENT.—The term Department“ 
means the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

(8) FARM PROGRAM PAYMENT YIELD.—The 
term "farm program payment yield" means 
the farm program payment yield established 
for the 1995 crop of a contract commodity 
under title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(as in effect prior to the suspension under 
section 110(b)(1)(J)). 

(9) LOAN COMMODITY.—The term loan com- 
modity" means each contract commodity, 
extra long staple cotton, and oilseeds. 
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(10) OILSEED.—The term “‘oilseed’’ means a 
crop of soybeans, sunflower seed, rapeseed, 
canola, safflower, flaxseed, mustard seed, or, 
if designated by the Secretary, other oil- 
seeds. 

(11) PERSON.—The term person“ means an 
individual, partnership, firm, joint-stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, es- 
tate, or State agency. 

(12) PRODUCER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term producer“ 
means a person who, as owner, landlord, ten- 
ant, or sharecropper, shares in the risk of 
producing a crop, and is entitled to share in 
the crop available for marketing from the 
farm, or would have shared had the crop been 
produced. 

(B) HYBRID SEED.—The term producer“ in- 
cludes a person growing hybrid seed under 
contract. In determining the interest of a 
grower of hybrid seed in a crop, the Sec- 
retary shall not take into consideration the 
existence of a hybrid seed contract. 

(13) PROGRAM.—The term program“ 
means the agricultural market transition 
program established under this title. 

(14) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(15) STATE.—The term State“ means each 
of the several States of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and any other territory or 
possession of the United States. 

(16) UNITED STATES.—The term United 
States", when used in a geographical sense, 
means all of the States. 

SEC. 103. PRODUCTION FLEXIBILITY CONTRACTS. 

(a) CONTRACTS AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) OFFER AND TERMS.—Beginning as soon 
as practicable after the date of the enact- 
ment of this title, the Secretary shall offer 
to enter into a contract with an eligible 
owner or operator described in paragraph (4) 
on a farm containing eligible farmland. 
Under the terms of a contract, the owner or 
operator shall agree, in exchange for annual 
contract payments, to comply with— 

(A) the highly erodible land conservation 
requirements under subtitle B of title XII of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3812 
et. seq) applicable to each farm on which the 
owner or operator has an interest; 

(B) wetland protection requirements under 
subtitle C of title XII of the Act 16 U.S.C. 
3821 et seq.) applicable to each farm on which 
the owner or operator has an interest; 

(C) the planting flexibility requirements of 
subsection (j); and 

(D) regulations issued by the Secretary 
with respect to contract acreage intended to 
assure that— 

(i) contract acreage devoted to conserva- 
tion uses is protected from weeds and wind 
and water erosion; and 

(11) contract acreage is not devoted to non- 
agricultural uses. 

(2) HIGHLY ERODIBLE LAND CONSERVATION.— 
For contracts subject to the terms of para- 
graph (1)(A), violations of the contract will 
be subject to the terms of subtitle B of title 
XII of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3812 et seq.).; 

(3) WETLANDS CONSERVATION.—For con- 
tracts subject to the terms of paragraph 
(1)(B), violations of the contract will be sub- 
ject to the terms of subtitle C of title XII of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3821 
et seq.). 

(4) ELIGIBLE OWNERS AND OPERATORS DE- 
SCRIBED.—The following persons shall be con- 
sidered to be an owner or operator eligible to 
enter into a contract: 

(A) An owner of eligible farmland who as- 
sumes all of the risk of producing a crop. 
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(B) An owner of eligible farmland who 
shares in the risk of producing a crop. 

(C) An operator of eligible farmland with a 
share-rent lease of the eligible farmland, re- 
gardless of the length of the lease, if the 
owner enters into the same contract. 

(D) An operator of eligible farmland who 
cash rents the eligible farmland under a 
lease expiring on or after September 30, 2002, 
in which case the consent of the owner is not 
required. 

(E) An operator of eligible farmland who 
cash rents the eligible farmland under a 
lease expiring before September 30, 2002, if 
the owner consents to the contract. 

(F) An owner of eligible farmland who cash 
rents the eligible farmland and the lease 
term expires before September 30, 2002, but 
only if the actual operator of the farm de- 
clines to enter into a contract. In the case of 
an owner covered by this subparagraph, con- 
tract payments shall not begin under a con- 
tract until the fiscal year following the fis- 
cal year in which the lease held by the non- 
participating operator expires. 

(G) An owner or operator described in a 
preceding subparagraph regardless of wheth- 
er the owner or operator purchased cata- 
strophic risk protection for a fall-planted 
1996 crop under section 508(b) of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act (7 U.S.C. 1508(b)). 

(5) TENANTS AND SHARECROPPERS.—In car- 
rying out this section, the Secretary shall 
provide adequate safeguards to protect the 
interests of operators who are tenants and 
sharecroppers. 

(b) ELEMENTS.— 

(1) TIME FOR CONTRACTING.— 

(A) DEADLINE.—Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), the Secretary may not enter 
into a contract after April 15, 1996. 

(B) CONSERVATION RESERVE LANDS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—At the beginning of each 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall allow an eli- 
gible owner or operator on a farm covered by 
a conservation reserve contract entered into 
under section 1231 of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831) that termínates after 
the date specified in subparagraph (A) to 
enter into or expand a production flexibility 
contract to cover the contract acreage of the 
farm that was subject to the former con- 
servation reserve contract. 

(ii) AMOUNT.—Contract payments made for 
contract acreage under this subparagraph 
shall be made at the rate and amount appli- 
cable to the annual contract payment level 
for the applicable crop. 

(2) DURATION OF CONTRACT.— 

(A) BEGINNING DATE.—A contract shall 
begin with— 

(i) the 1996 crop of a contract commodity; 
or 

(ii) in the case of acreage that was subject 
to a conservation reserve contract described 
in paragraph (1)(B), the date the production 
flexibility contract was entered into or ex- 
panded to cover the acreage. 

(B) ENDING DATE.—A contract shall extend 
through the 2002 crop. 

(3) ESTIMATION OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS,—At 
the time the Secretary enters into a con- 
tract, the Secretary shall provide an esti- 
mate of the minimum contract payments an- 
ticipated to be made during at least the first 
fiscal year for which contract payments will 
be made. 

(c) ELIGIBLE FARMLAND DESCRIBED.—Land 
shall be considered to be farmland eligible 
for coverage under a contract only if the 
land has contract acreage attributable to the 
land and— 

(1) for at least 1 of the 1991 through 1995 
crops, at least a portion of the land was en- 
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rolled in the acreage reduction program au- 
thorized for a crop of a contract commodity 
under section 101B, 103B, 105B, or 107B of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (as in effect prior to 
the amendment made by section 110(b)(2)) or 
was considered planted, including land on a 
farm that is owned or leased by a beginning 
farmer (as determined by the Secretary) that 
the Secretary determines is necessary to es- 
tablish a fair and equitable crop acreage 
base; 

(2) was subject to a conservation reserve 
contract under section 1231 of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831) whose term 
expired, or was voluntarily terminated, on or 
after January 1, 1995; or 

(8) is released from coverage under a con- 
servation reserve contract by the Secretary 
during the period beginning on January 1, 
1995, and ending on the date specified in sub- 
section (b)(1)(A). 

(d) TIME FOR PAYMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An annual contract pay- 
ment shall be made not later than Septem- 
ber 30 of each of fiscal years 1996 through 
2002 


(2) ADVANCE PAYMENTS.— 

(A) FISCAL YEAR 1996.—At the option of the 
owner or operator, 50 percent of the contract 
payment for fiscal year 1996 shall be made 
not later than June 15, 1996. 

(B) SUBSEQUENT FISCAL YEARS.—At the op- 
tion of the owner or operator for fiscal year 
1997 and each subsequent fiscal year, 50 per- 
cent of the annual contract payment shall be 
made on December 15. 

(e) AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR CONTRACT 
PAYMENTS FOR EACH FISCAL YEAR.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, expend on 
a fiscal year basis the following amounts to 
satisfy the obligations of the Secretary 
under all contracts: 

(A) For fiscal year 1996, $5,570,000,000. 

(B) For fiscal year 1997, $5,385,000,000. 


(C) For fiscal year 1998, $5,800,000,000. 
(D) For fiscal year 1999, $5,603,000,000. 
(E) For fiscal year 2000, $5,130,000,000. 


(F) For fiscal year 2001, $4,130,000,000. 

(G) For fiscal year 2002, $4,008,000,000. 

(2) ALLOCATION.—The amount made avail- 
able for a fiscal year under paragraph (1) 
Shall be allocated as follows: 

(A) For wheat, 26.26 percent. 

(B) For corn, 46.22 percent. 

(C) For grain sorghum, 5.11 percent. 

(D) For barley, 2.16 percent. 

(E) For oats, 0.15 percent. 

(F) For upland cotton, 11.63 percent. 

(G) For rice, 8.47 percent. 

(3) ADJUSTMENT.—The Secretary shall ad- 
just the amounts allocated for each contract 
commodity under paragraph (2) for a particu- 
lar fiscal year by— 

(A) subtracting an amount equal to the 
amount, if any, necessary to satisfy payment 
requirements under sections 103B, 105B, and 
107B of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (as in ef- 
fect prior to the amendment made by section 
110(b)(2)) for the 1994 and 1995 crops of the 
commodity; 

(B) adding an amount equal to the sum of 
all repayments of deficiency payments re- 
ceived under section 114(a)(2) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 for the commodity; 

(C) to the maximum extent practicable, 
adding an amount equal to the sum of all 
contract payments withheld by the Sec- 
retary, at the request of an owner or opera- 
tor subject to a contract, as an offset against 
repayments of deficiency payments other- 
wise required under section 114(a)(2) of the 
Act (as so in effect) for the commodity; and 

(D) adding an amount equal to the sum of 
all refunds of contract payments received 
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during the preceding fiscal year under sub- 
section (h) for the commodity. 

(4) ADDITIONAL RICE ALLOCATION.—In addi- 
tion to the allocations provided under para- 
graphs (1) (2), and (3), the amounts made 
available for rice contract payments shall be 
increased by $17,000,000 for each of fiscal 
years 1997 through 2002. 

(f) DETERMINATION OF CONTRACT PAY- 
MENTS.— 

(1) INDIVIDUAL PAYMENT QUANTITY OF CON- 
TRACT COMMODITIES.—For each contract, the 
payment quantity of a contract commodity 
for each fiscal year shall be equal to the 
product of— 

(A) 85 percent of the contract acreage; and 

(B) the farm program payment yield. 

(2) ANNUAL PAYMENT QUANTITY OF CONTRACT 
COMMODITIES.—The payment quantity of each 
contract commodity covered by all contracts 
for each fiscal year shall equal the sum of 
the amounts calculated under paragraph (1) 
for each individual contract. 

(3) ANNUAL PAYMENT RATE.—The payment 
rate for a contract commodity for each fiscal 
year shall be equal to— 

(A) the amount made available under sub- 
section (e) for the contract commodity for 
the fiscal year; divided by 

(B) the amount determined under para- 
graph (2) for the fiscal year. 

(4) ANNUAL PAYMENT AMOUNT.—The amount 
to be paid under a contract in effect for each 
fiscal year with respect to a contract com- 
modity shall be equal to the product of— 

(A) the payment quantity determined 
under paragraph (1) with respect to the con- 
tract; and 

(B) the payment rate in effect under para- 
graph (3). 

(5) ASSIGNMENT OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS.— 

The provisions of section 8(g) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590h(g)) (relating to assignment of 
payments) shall apply to contract payments 
under this subsection. The owner or operator 
making the assignment, or the assignee, 
shall provide the Secretary with notice, in 
such manner as the Secretary may require in 
the contract, of any assignment made under 
this paragraph. 
(6) SHARING OF CONTRACT PAYMENTS.—The 
Secretary shall provide for the sharing of 
contract payments among the owners and 
operators subject to the contract on a fair 
and equitable basis. 

(g) PAYMENT  LIMITATION.—The total 
amount of contract payments made to a per- 
son under a contract during any fiscal year 
may not exceed the payment limitations es- 
tablished under sections 1001 through 1001C 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308 
through 1308-3). 

(h) EFFECT OF VIOLATION.— 

(1) TERMINATION OF CONTRACT.—Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), if an owner or op- 
erator subject to a contract violates a term 
of the contract required under subsection 
(a)(1), the Secretary shall terminate the con- 
tract with respect to the owner or operator 
on each farm in which the owner or operator 
has an interest. On the termination, the 
owner or operator shall forfeit all rights to 
receive future contract payments on each 
farm in which the owner or operator has an 
interest and shall refund to the Secretary all 
contract payments received by the owner or 
operator during the period of the violation, 
together with interest on the contract pay- 
ments as determined by the Secretary. 

(2) REFUND OR ADJUSTMENT.—If the Sec- 
retary determines that a violation does not 
warrant termination of the contract under 
paragraph (1) the Secretary may require the 
owner or operator subject to the contract— 
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(A) to refund to the Secretary that part of 
the contract payments received by the owner 
or operator during the period of the viola- 
tion, together with interest on the contract 
payments as determined by the Secretary; or 

(B) to accept a reduction in the amount of 
future contract payments that is propor- 
tionate to the severity of the violation, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

(3) FORECLOSURE.—An owner or operator 
subject to a contract may not be required to 
make repayments to the Secretary of 
amounts received under the contract if the 
contract acreage has been foreclosed on and 
the Secretary determines that forgiving the 
repayments is appropriate in order to pro- 
vide fair and equitable treatment. This para- 
graph shall not void the responsibilities of 
such an owner or operator under the con- 
tract if the owner or operator continues or 
resumes operation, or control, of the con- 
tract acreage. On the resumption of oper- 
ation or control over the contract acreage by 
the owner or operator, the provisions of the 
contract in effect on the date of the fore- 
closure shall apply. 

(4) REVIEW.—A determination of the Sec- 
retary under this subsection shall be consid- 
ered to be an adverse decision for purposes of 
the availability of administrative review of 
the determination. 

(1) TRANSFER OF INTEREST IN LANDS SUB- 
JECT TO CONTRACT.— 

(1) EFFECT OF TRANSFER.—Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), the transfer by an 
owner or operator subject to a contract of 
the right and interest of the owner or opera- 
tor in the contract acreage shall result in 
the termination of the contract with respect 
to the acreage, effective on the date of the 
transfer, unless the transferee of the acreage 
agrees with the Secretary to assume all obli- 
gations of the contract. At the request of the 
transferee, the Secretary may modify the 
contract if the modifications are consistent 
with the objectives of this section as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—If an owner or operator 
who is entitled to a contract payment dies, 
becomes incompetent, or is otherwise unable 
to receive the contract payment, the Sec- 
retary shall make the payment, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

(j) PLANTING FLEXIBILITY.— 

(1) PERMITTED CROPS.—Subject to para- 
graph (2), any commodity or crop may be 
planted on contract acreage on a farm. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.— 

(A) HAYING AND GRAZING.— 

(i) TIME LIMITATIONS.—Haying and grazing 
on land exceeding 15 percent of the contract 
acreage on a farm as provided in clause (iii) 
shall be permitted, except during any con- 
secutive 5-month period between April 1 and 
October 31 that is determined by the State 
committee established under section 8(b) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)) for a State. In 
the case of a natural disaster, the Secretary 
may permit unlimited haying and grazing on 
the contract acreage of a farm. 

(ii) CONTRACT COMMODITIES.—Contract 
acreage planted to a contract commodity 
during the crop year may be hayed or grazed 
without limitation. 

(iii) HAYING AND GRAZING LIMITATION ON 
PORTION OF CONTRACT ACREAGE.—Unlimited 
haying and grazing shall be permitted on not 
more than 15 percent of the contract acreage 
on a farm. 

(B) ALFALFA.—Alfalfa may be planted for 
harvest without limitation on the contract 
acreage on a farm, except that each contract 
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acre that is planted for harvest to alfalfa in 
excess of 15 percent of the total contract 
acreage on a farm shall be ineligible for con- 
tract payments. 

(C) FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The planting for harvest 
of fruits and vegetables shall be prohibited 
on contract acreage, unless there is a history 
of double cropping of a contract commodity 
and fruits and vegetables. 

(ii) UNRESTRICTED VEGETABLES.—Lentils, 
mung beans, and dry peas may be planted 
without limitation on contract acreage. 

(k) CONSERVATION FARM OPTION.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish a voluntary conservation farm op- 
tion to encourage producers to implement 
and maintain resource stewardship practices 
and systems. 

(2) TERMS.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, in the case of a producer 
who enters into an agreement under para- 
graph (3), the Secretary shall— 

(A) not reduce any marketing assistance 
loans, contract payments, or other farm pro- 
gram benefits of the producer as a result of 
the planting of a resource-conserving crop, 
the establishment of a special conservation 
practice, the requirements of any integrated 
crop management practice, or the haying or 
grazing of contract acres enrolled in the vol- 
untary conservation faim option that is con- 
sistent with an approved haying and grazing 
management plan; and 

(B) provide payments to the producer equal 
to the sum of— 

(i) the contract payments for which the 
producer is eligible; 

(ii) any environmental quality incentives 
program payments for which the producer is 
eligible; and 

(ili) any conservation reserve program pay- 
ments for which the producer is eligible. 

(3) AGREEMENTS.—To be eligible to partici- 
pate in the voluntary conservation farm op- 
tion, a producer must prepare and submit to 
the Secretary for approval a farm plan. Upon 
the approval of the farm plan, the Secretary 
shall enter into an agreement with the pro- 
ducer that specifies the contract acres being 
enrolled in the voluntary conservation farm 
option. The agreement shall be for a period 
of not less than three years, nor more than 
ten years, as determined by the producer. 
The agreement may be renewed upon the 
mutual agreement of the Secretary and the 
producer. 

(4) PRODUCER RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER 
AGREEMENT.—Under the terms of an agree- 
ment entered into under paragraph (3), a pro- 
ducer shall agree— 

(A) to actively comply with the terms and 
conditions of the applicable farm plan, as ap- 
proved by the Secretary; and 

(B) to keep such records as the Secretary 
may reasonably require for purposes of eval- 
uation of the voluntary conservation farm 
option. 

(5) REQUIREMENTS OF FARM PLAN.—To be 
approved by the Secretary, a farm plan sub- 
mitted by a producer must— 

(A) specify the contract acres the producer 
wishes to enroll in the voluntary conserva- 
tion farm option; 

(B) briefly describe the resource-conserv- 
ing crop rotation, special conservation prac- 
tices, biomass production, or integrated crop 
Management practices to be implemented 
and maintained on such acreage during the 
agreement period which fulfill the purposes 
for which the voluntary conservation farm 
option is established; 

(C) contain a schedule for the implementa- 
tion, improvement and maintenance of the 
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resource-conserving crop rotation, special 
conservation, biomass production, or inte- 
grated crop management operations and 
practices described in the farm plan; and 

(D) contain such other terms as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

(6) ADMINISTRATION.— 

(A) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—In administer- 
ing the voluntary conservation farm option, 
the Secretary, in consultation with the 
State Technical Committee and local con- 
servation districts, shall provide technical 
assistance to a producer in developing and 
implementing a farm plan, evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of a farm plan, and assessing the 
costs and benefits of farming operation and 
practices. If requested by a producer, the 
Secretary shall provide technical assistance 
to help the producer comply with Federal, 
State, and local conservation or environ- 
mental requirements. 

(B) STATE PLAN.—In consultation with the 
State Technical Committee established 
under section 1261 of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3801), the Secretary may es- 
tablish conservation farm option plan guid- 
ance for a State that is designed to address 
particular priority needs and opportunities 
related to soil and water conservation and 
quality, wildlife habitat, or other natural re- 
source issues. 

(C) FLEXIBILITY.—In administering the vol- 
untary conservation farm option, the Sec- 
retary shall provide sufficient flexibility for 
a producer to revise the producer's farm plan 
to respond to changes in market conditions, 
weather, or technology or to adjust and mod- 
ify the farming operation, except that such 
revisions must be consistent with the pur- 
poses for which the voluntary conservation 
farm option is established and by approved 
by the Secretary. 

(D) TERMINATION.—The Secretary may ter- 
Minate an agreement entered into with a 
producer under this section if the producer 
agrees to such termination or the producer 
violates the terms and conditions of such 
agreement. 

(7) DEFINITIONS.—In this subsection: 

(A) The term farm plan" means a site- 
specific farm management plan prepared by 
the producer and approved by the Secretary, 
incorporating, where applicable, a conserva- 
tion plan prepared in accordance with sub- 
title B of title XII of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3812 et seq.) or a haying and 
grazing management plan that protects the 
land from erosion and minimizes sediment 
and nutrient run-off. 

(B) The term ‘‘resource-conserving crop ro- 
tation’’ means a crop rotation which in- 
cludes at least one resource-conserving crop 
and that reduces erosion, maintains or im- 
proves soil fertility, tilt and structure, inter- 
rupts pest cycles, or conserves water. 

(C) The term “special conservation prac- 
tices” means field borders, contour buffer 
strips, grass waterways, filter strips, grass 
windbreaks, buffer areas, wildlife habitat 
plantings, farm ponds, habitat plantings for 
beneficial organisms that aid in the control 
of pests, adding soil building crops to rota- 
tions, grass plantings on highly erodible land 
managed to provide erosion control and wild- 
life cover, and such other practices as the 
Secretary may designate. 

(D) The term “integrated crop manage- 
ment practices" means crop, water, nutrient, 
and pest management measures designed to 
reduce and minimize the use of pesticides 
and nutrients and irrigation water on the 
farm, including the use of reduced yield 
goals in areas particularly vulnerable to 
groundwater leaching, run-off to surface 
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water, compaction from excess water with- 
drawals, or salinization of soils. 

(E) The term resource-conserving crop" 
means legumes, grasses, brassica cover crops 
and forages, alternative crops, any inter- 
seeded or rely-planted combination of such 
crops, any interseeded or relay-planted com- 
bination of such crops and small grains, and 
such other crops as the Secretary may des- 
ignate. 

(F) The term “legumes” means any leg- 
ume, including alfalfa, clover, lentils, lupine, 
medic, peas, soybeans, and vetch, grown for 
use as a forage, green manure, or biomass 
feedstock, but not including any pulse crop 
from which the seeds are harvested and sold 
for purposes other than use as seed for plant- 
ing. 

(G) The term “alternative crops" means 
experimental, industrial, and oilseed crops 
which conserve soil and water. 

(H) The term small grains" means any 
small grain, including barley, buckwheat, 
oats, rye, spelt, triticale, and wheat. 

(8) CONFORMING REPEAL.—Section 1451 of 
the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5822) is repealed. 

(1) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO FOOD SE- 
CURITY ACT OF 1985.— 

(1) HIGHLY ERODIBLE LAND CONSERVATION.— 
Section 1211(3) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3811(3)) is amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (E), by striking “or” 
at the end; 

(B) in subparagraph (F), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting ‘‘; or"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following: 

(G) a payment under a production flexi- 
bility contract under section 103 of the Agri- 
cultural Market Transition Act.". 

(2) WETLAND CONSERVATION.—Section 
1221(a)(3) of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3821(a)(3)) is amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (E), by striking or“ 
at the end; 

(B) in subparagraph (F), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting ''; or"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following: 

(G) a payment under a production flexi- 
bility contract under section 103 of the Agri- 
cultural Market Transition Act.“. 

SEC. 104. NONRECOURSE MARKETING ASSIST- 
ANCE LOANS AND LOAN DEFICIENCY 
PAYMENTS. 

(a) AVAILABILITY OF NONRECOURSE LOANS.— 

(1) AVAILABILITY.—For each of the 1996 
through 2002 crops of each loan commodity, 
the Secretary shall make available to pro- 
ducers on a farm nonrecourse marketing as- 
sistance loans for loan commodities pro- 
duced on the farm. The loans shall be made 
under terms and conditions that are pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and at the loan rate 
established under subsection (b) for the loan 
commodity. 

(2) ELIGIBLE PRODUCTION.—The following 
production shall be eligible for a marketing 
assistance loan under this section: 

(A) In the case of a marketing assistance 
loan for a contract commodity, any produc- 
tion by a producer who has entered into a 
production flexibility contract. 

(B) In the case of a marketing assistance 
loan for extra long staple cotton and oil- 
seeds, any production. 

(b) LOAN RATES.— 

(1) WHEAT.— 

(A) LOAN RATE.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the loan rate for a marketing assistance 
loan for wheat shall be— 

(i) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of 
wheat, as determined by the Secretary, dur- 
ing the marketing years for the immediately 
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preceding 5 crops of wheat, excluding the 
year in which the average price was the 
highest and the year in which the average 
price was the lowest in the period; but 

(ii) not more than $2.58 per bushel. 

(B) STOCKS TO USE RATIO ADJUSTMENT.—If 
the Secretary estimates for any marketing 
year that the ratio of ending stocks of wheat 
to total use for the marketing year will be— 

(i) equal to or greater than 30 percent, the 
Secretary may reduce the loan rate for 
wheat for the corresponding crop by an 
amount not to exceed 10 percent in any year; 

(ii) less than 30 percent but not less than 15 
percent, the Secretary may reduce the loan 
rate for wheat for the corresponding crop by 
an amount not to exceed 5 percent in any 
year; or 

(iii) less than 15 percent, the Secretary 
may not reduce the loan rate for wheat for 
the corresponding crop. 

(C) NO EFFECT ON FUTURE YEARS.—Any re- 
duction in the loan rate for wheat under sub- 
paragraph (B) shall not be considered in de- 
termining the loan rate for wheat for subse- 
quent years. 

(2) FEED GRAINS.— 

(A) LOAN RATE FOR CORN.—Subject to sub- 
paragraph (B), the loan rate for a marketing 
assistance loan for corn shall be— 

(i) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of corn, 
as determined by the Secretary, during the 
marketing years for the immediately preced- 
ing 5 crops of corn, excluding the year in 
which the average price was the highest and 
the year in which the average price was the 
lowest in the period; but 

(ii) not more than $1.89 per bushel. 

(B) STOCKS TO USE RATIO ADJUSTMENT.—If 
the Secretary estimates for any marketing 
year that the ratio of ending stocks of corn 
to total use for the marketing year will be— 

(i) equal to or greater than 25 percent, the 
Secretary may reduce the loan rate for corn 
for the corresponding crop by an amount not 
to exceed 10 percent in any year; 

(ii) less than 25 percent but not less than 
12.5 percent, the Secretary may reduce the 
loan rate for corn for the corresponding crop 
by an amount not to exceed 5 percent in any 
year; or 

(ili) less than 12.5 percent the Secretary 
may not reduce the loan rate for corn for the 
corresponding crop. 

(C) NO EFFECT ON FUTURE YEARS.—Any re- 
duction in the loan rate for corn under sub- 
paragraph (B) shall not be considered in de- 
termining the loan rate for corn for subse- 
quent years. 

(D) OTHER FEED GRAINS.—The loan rate for 
a marketing assistance loan for grain sor- 
ghum, barley, and oats, respectively, shall be 
established at such level as the Secretary de- 
termines is fair and reasonable in relation to 
the rate that loans are made available for 
corn, taking into consideration the feeding 
value of the commodity in relation to corn. 

(3) UPLAND COTTON.— 

(A) LOAN RATE.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the loan rate for a marketing assistance 
loan for upland cotton shall be established 
by the Secretary at such loan rate, per 
pound, as will reflect for the base quality of 
upland cotton, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, at average locations in the United 
States à rate that is not less than the small- 
er of— 

(i) 85 percent of the average price (weight- 
ed by market and month) of the base quality 
of cotton as quoted in the designated United 
States spot markets during 3 years of the 5- 
year period ending July 31 in the year in 
which the loan rate is announced, excluding 
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the year in which the average price was the 
highest and the year in which the average 
price was the lowest in the period; or 

(ii) 90 percent of the average, for the 15- 
week period beginning July 1 of the year in 
which the loan rate is announced, of the 5 
lowest-priced growths of the growths quoted 
for Middling 1%s2-inch cotton C.I.F. Northern 
Europe (adjusted downward by the average 
difference during the period April 15 through 
October 15 of the year in which the loan is 
announced between the average Northern 
European price quotation of such quality of 
cotton and the market quotations in the des- 
ignated United States spot markets for the 
base quality of upland cotton), as determined 
by the Secretary. 

(B) LIMITATIONS.—The loan rate for a mar- 
keting assistance loan for upland cotton 
shall not be less than $0.50 per pound or more 
than $0.5192 per pound. 

(4) EXTRA LONG STAPLE COTTON.—The loan 
rate for a marketing assistance loan for 
extra long staple cotton shall be— 

(A) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of extra 
long staple cotton, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, during 3 years of the 5 previous mar- 
keting years, excluding the year in which 
the average price was the highest and the 
year in which the average price was the low- 
est in the period; bot 

(B) not more than $0.7965 per pound. 

(5) RICE.—The loan rate for a marketing 
assistance loan for rice shall be $6.50 per 
hundredweight. 

(6) OILSEEDS.— 

(A) SOYBEANS.—The loan rate for a mar- 
keting assistance loan for soybeans shall 
be— 


(1) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of soy- 
beans, as determined by the Secretary, dur- 
ing the marketing years for the immediately 
preceding 5 crops of soybeans, excluding the 
year in which the average price was the 
highest and the year in which the average 
price was the lowest in the period; but 

(ii) not less than $4.92 or more than $5.26 
per bushel. 

(B) SUNFLOWER SEED, CANOLA, RAPESEED, 
SAFFLOWER, MUSTARD SEED, AND FLAXSEED.— 
The loan rate for a marketing assistance 
loan for sunflower seed, canola, rapeseed, 
safflower, mustard seed, and flaxseed, indi- 
vidually, shall be— 

(1) not less than 85 percent of the simple 
average price received by producers of sun- 
flower seed, individually, as determined by 
the Secretary, during the marketing years 
for the immediately preceding 5 crops of sun- 
flower seed, individually, excluding the year 
in which the average price was the highest 
and the year in which the average price was 
the lowest in the period; but 

(ii) not less than $0.087 or more than $0.093 
per pound. 

(C) OTHER OILSEEDS.—The loan rates for a 
marketing assistance loan for other oilseeds 
Shall be established at such level as the Sec- 
retary determines is fair and reasonable in 
relation to the loan rate available for soy- 
beans, except in no event shall the rate for 
the oilseeds (other than cottonseed) be less 
than the rate established for soybeans on a 
per-pound basis for the same crop. 

(c) TERM OF LOAN.—In the case of each loan 
commodity (other than upland cotton or 
extra long staple cotton), a marketing as- 
sistance loan under subsection (a) shall have 
& term of 9 months beginning on the first 
day of the first month after the month in 
which the loan is made. A marketing assist- 
ance loan for upland cotton or extra long 
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staple cotton shall have a term of 10 months 
beginning on the first day of the first month 
after the month in which the loan is made. 
The Secretary may not extend the term of à 
marketing assistance loan for any loan com- 
modity. 

(d) REPAYMENT.— 

(1) REPAYMENT RATES FOR WHEAT AND FEED 
GRAINS.—The Secretary shall permit a pro- 
ducer to repay a marketing assistance loan 
under subsection (a) for wheat, corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, and oats at à level that the 
Secretary determines will— 

(A) minimize potential loan forfeitures; 

(B) minimize the accumulation of stocks of 
the commodities by the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

(C) minimize the cost incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government in storing the commodities; 
and 

(D) allow the commodities produced in the 
United States to be marketed freely and 
competitively, both domestically and inter- 
nationally. 

(2) REPAYMENT RATES FOR UPLAND COTTON, 
OILSEEDS, AND RICE.—The Secretary shall 
permit producers to repay a marketing as- 
sistance loan under subsection (a) for upland 
cotton, oilseeds, and rice at a level that is 
the lesser of— 

(A) the loan rate established for upland 
cotton, oilseeds, and rice, respectively, under 
subsection (b); or 

(B) the prevailing world market price for 
upland cotton, oilseeds, and rice, respec- 
tively (adjusted to United States quality and 
location), as determined by the Secretary. 

(3) REPAYMENT RATES FOR EXTRA LONG STA- 
PLE COTTON.—Repayment of a marketing as- 
sistance loan for extra long staple cotton 
Shall be at the loan rate established for the 
commodity under subsection (b), plus inter- 
est (as determined by the Secretary). 

(4) PREVAILING WORLD MARKET PRICE.—For 
purposes of paragraph (2)(B) and subsection 
(f) the Secretary shall prescribe by regula- 
tion— 

(A) a formula to determine the prevailing 
world market price for each loan commod- 
ity, adjusted to United States quality and lo- 
cation; and 

(B) a mechanism by which the Secretary 
shall announce periodically the prevailing 
world market price for each loan commod- 
ity. 

(5) ADJUSTMENT OF PREVAILING WORLD MAR- 
KET PRICE FOR UPLAND COTTON.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—During the period ending 
July 31, 2003, the prevailing world market 
price for upland cotton (adjusted to United 
States quality and location) established 
under paragraph (4) shall be further adjusted 
if— 

(i) the adjusted prevailing world market 
price is less than 115 percent of the loan rate 
for upland cotton established under sub- 
section (b), as determined by the Secretary; 


and 

(ii) the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest-priced United 
States growth as quoted for Middling (M) 
1%2-inch cotton delivered C.LF. Northern 
Europe is greater than the Friday through 
Thursday average price of the 5 lowest-priced 
growths of upland cotton, as quoted for Mid- 
dling (M) 1%2-inch cotton, delivered C. I. F. 
Northern Europe (referred to in this sub- 
section as the Northern Europe price"). 

(B) FURTHER ADJUSTMENT.—Except as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (C), the adjusted pre- 
vailing world market price for upland cotton 
shall be further adjusted on the basis of some 
or all of the following data, as available: 

(i) The United States share of world ex- 
ports. 
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(ii) The current level of cotton export sales 
and cotton export shipments. 

(iii) Other data determined by the Sec- 
retary to be relevant in establishing an accu- 
rate prevailing world market price for up- 
land cotton (adjusted to United States qual- 
ity and location). 

(C) LIMITATION ON FURTHER ADJUSTMENT.— 
The adjustment under subparagraph (B) may 
not exceed the difference between— 

(4) the Friday through Thursday average 
price for the lowest-priced United States 
growth as quoted for Middling 1%2inch cot- 
ton delivered C.I.F. Northern Europe; and 

(ii) the Northern Europe price. 

(e) LOAN DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS.— 

(1) AVAILABILITY.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (4) the Secretary may make loan 
deficiency payments available to producers 
who, although eligible to obtain a marketing 
assistance loan under subsection (a) with re- 
spect to a loan commodity, agree to forgo 
obtaining the loan for the commodity in re- 
turn for payments under this subsection. 

(2) COMPUTATION.—A loan deficiency pay- 
ment under this subsection shall be com- 
puted by multiplying— 

(A) the loan payment rate determined 
under paragraph (3) for the loan commodity; 
by 

(B) the quantity of the loan commodity 
that the producers on a farra are eligible to 
place under loan but for which the producers 
forgo obtaining the loan in return for pay- 
ments under thís subsection. 

(3) LOAN PAYMENT RATE.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the loan payment rate shall 
be the amount by which— 

(A) the loan rate established under sub- 
section (b) for the loan commodity; exceeds 

(B) the rate at which a loan for the com- 
modity may be repaid under subsection (d). 

(4) EXCEPTION FOR EXTRA LONG STAPLE COT- 
TON.—This subsection shall not apply with 
respect to extra long staple cotton. 

(f) SPECIAL MARKETING LOAN PROVISIONS 
FOR UPLAND COTTON.— 

(1) COTTON USER MARKETING CERTIFI- 
CATES.— 

(A) ISSUANCE.—Subject to subparagraph 
(D), during the period ending July 31, 2003, 
the Secretary shall issue marketing certifi- 
cates or cash payments to domestic users 
and exporters for documented purchases by 
domestic users and sales for export by ex- 
porters made in the week following a con- 
secutive 4-week period in which— 

(i) the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest-priced United 
States growth, as quoted for Middling (M) 
1%2-inch cotton, delivered C.LF. Northern 
Europe exceeds the Northern Europe price by 
more than 1.25 cents per pound; and 

(ii) the prevailing world market price for 
upland cotton (adjusted to United States 
quality and location) does not exceed 130 per- 
cent of the loan rate for upland cotton estab- 
lished under subsection (b). 

(B) VALUE OF CERTIFICATES OR PAYMENTS.— 
The value of the marketing certificates or 
cash payments shall be based on the amount 
of the difference (reduced by 1.25 cents per 
pound) in the prices during the 4th week of 
the consecutive 4-week period multiplied by 
the quantity of upland cotton included in the 
documented sales. 

(C) ADMINISTRATION OF MARKETING CERTIFI- 
CATES.— 

(i) REDEMPTION, MARKETING, OR  EX- 
CHANGE.—The Secretary shall establish pro- 
cedures for redeeming marketing certificates 
for cash or marketing or exchange of the cer- 
tificates for agricultural commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
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such manner, and at such price levels, as the 
Secretary determines will best effectuate the 
purposes of cotton user marketing certifi- 
cates. Any price restrictions that would oth- 
erwise apply to the disposition of agricul- 
tural commodities by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not apply to the redemp- 
tion of certificates under this paragraph. 

(ii) DESIGNATION OF COMMODITIES AND PROD- 
UCTS.—To the extent practicable, the Sec- 
retary shall permit owners of certificates to 
designate the commodities and products, in- 
cluding storage sites, the owners would pre- 
fer to receive in exchange for certificates. If 
any certificate is not presented for redemp- 
tion, marketing, or exchange within a rea- 
sonable number of days after the issuance of 
the certificate (as determined by the Sec- 
retary), reasonable costs of storage and 
other carrying charges, as determined by the 
Secretary, shall be deducted from the value 
of the certificate for the period beginning 
after the reasonable number of days and end- 
ing with the date of the presentation of the 
certificate to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

(iii) TRANSFERS.—Marketing certificates 
issued to domestic users and exporters of up- 
land cotton may be transferred to other per- 
sons in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary. 

(D) EXCEPTION.—The Secretary shall not 
issue marketing certificates or cash pay- 
ments under subparagraph (A) if, for the im- 
mediately preceding consecutive 10-week pe- 
riod, the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest priced United 
States growth, as quoted for Middling (M) 
1%2-inch cotton, delivered C. F. Northern 
Europe, adjusted for the value of any certifi- 
cate issued under this paragraph, exceeds the 
Northern Europe price by more than 1.25 
cents per pound. 

(E) LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES.—Total 
expenditures under this paragraph shall not 
exceed $701,000,000 during fiscal years 1996 
through 2002. 

(2) SPECIAL IMPORT QUOTA.— 

(A) ESTABLISHMENT.—The President shall 
carry out an import quota program that pro- 
vides that, during the period ending July 31, 
2003, whenever the Secretary determines and 
announces that for any consecutive 10-week 
period, the Friday through Thursday average 
price quotation for the lowest-priced United 
States growth, as quoted for Middling (M) 
1%2-inch cotton, delivered C.I.F. Northern 
Europe, adjusted for the value of any certifi- 
cates issued under paragraph (1), exceeds the 
Northern Europe price by more than 1.25 
cents per pound, there shall immediately be 
in effect a special import quota. 

(B) QUANTITY.—The quota shall be equal to 
1 week's consumption of upland cotton by 
domestic mills at the seasonally adjusted av- 
erage rate of the most recent 3 months for 
which data are available. 

(C) APPLICATION.—The quota shall apply to 
upland cotton purchased not later than 90 
days after the date of the Secretary's an- 
nouncement under subparagraph (A) and en- 
tered into the United States not later than 
180 days after the date. 

(D) OVERLAP.—A special quota period may 
be established that overlaps any existing 
quota period if required by subparagraph (A), 
except that a special quota period may not 
be established under this paragraph if a 
quota period has been established under sub- 
section (g). 

(E) PREFERENTIAL TARIFF TREATMENT.—The 
quantity under a special import quota shall 
be considered to be an in-quota quantity for 
purposes of— 
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(i) section 213(d) of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (19 U.S.C. 2703(d)); 

(ii) section 204 of the Andean Trade Pref- 
erence Act (19 U.S.C. 3203); 

(iif) section 503(d) of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2463(0)); and 

(iv) General Note aiv) to the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule. 

(F) DEFINITION.—In this paragraph, the 
term *'special import quota" means a quan- 
tity of imports that is not subject to the 
over-quota tariff rate of a tariff-rate quota. 

(g) LIMITED GLOBAL IMPORT QUOTA FOR UP- 
LAND COTTON.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The President shall carry 
out an import quota program that provides 
that whenever the Secretary determines and 
announces that the average price of the base 
quality of upland cotton, as determined by 
the Secretary, in the designated spot mar- 
kets for a month exceeded 130 percent of the 
average price of such quality of cotton in the 
markets for the preceding 36 months, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
there shall immediately be in effect a lim- 
ited global import quota subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(A) QUANTITY.—The quantity of the quota 
Shall be equal to 21 days of domestic mill 
consumption of upland cotton at the season- 
ally adjusted average rate of the most recent 
3 months for which data are available. 

(B) QUANTITY IF PRIOR QUOTA.—If a quota 
has been established under this subsection 
during the preceding 12 months, the quantity 
of the quota next established under this sub- 
section shall be the smaller of 21 days of do- 
mestic mil] consumption calculated under 
subparagraph (A) or the quantity required to 
increase the supply to 130 percent of the de- 
mand. 

(C) PREFERENTIAL TARIFF TREATMENT.—The 
quantity under a limited global import quota 
shall be considered to be an in-quota quan- 
tity for purposes of— 

(i) section 213(d) of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (19 U.S.C. 2703(d)); 

(ii) section 204 of the Andean Trade Pref- 
erence Act (19 U.S.C. 3203); 

(iii) section 503(d) of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2463(d)); and 

(iv) General Note (aiv) to the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule. 

(D) DEFINITIONS.—In this subsection: 

(i) SuPPLY.—The term supply“ means, 
using the latest official data of the Bureau of 
the Census, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of the Treasury— 

(I) the carry-over of upland cotton at the 
beginning of the marketing year (adjusted to 
480-pound bales) in which the quota is estab- 
lished; 

(II) production of the current crop; and 

(II) imports to the latest date available 
during the marketing year. 

(ii) DEMAND.—The term demand“ means— 

(I) the average seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of domestic mill consumption in the 
most recent 3 months for which data are 
available; and 

(II) the larger of— 

(aa) average exports of upland cotton dur- 
ing the preceding 6 marketing years; or 

(bb) cumulative exports of upland cotton 
plus outstanding export sales for the mar- 
keting year in which the quota is estab- 
lished. 

(iii) LIMITED GLOBAL IMPORT QUOTA.—The 
term limited global import quota means a 
quantity of imports that is not subject to the 
over-quota tariff rate of a tariff-rate quota. 

(E) QUOTA ENTRY PERIOD.—When a quota is 
established under this subsection, cotton 
may be entered under the quota during the 
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90-day period beginning on the date the 
quota is established by the Secretary. 

(2) No OVERLAP.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1) a quota period may not be estab- 
lished that overlaps an existing quota period 
or a special quota period established under 
subsection (f)(2). 

(h) SOURCE OF LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide the loans authorized by this section 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and other means available to the Secretary. 

(2) PROCESSORS.—Whenever any loan or 
surplus removal operation for any agricul- 
tural commodity is carried out through pur- 
chases from or loans or payments to proc- 
essors, the Secretary shall, to the extent 
practicable, obtain from the processors such 
assurances as the Secretary considers ade- 
quate that the producers of the commodity 
have received or will receive maximum bene- 
fits from the loan or surplus removal oper- 
ation. 

(1) ADJUSTMENTS OF LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may make 
appropriate adjustments in the loan levels 
for any commodity for differences in grade, 
type, quality, location, and other factors. 

(2) LOAN LEVEL.—The adjustments shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, be made in 
such manner that the average loan level for 
the commodity will, on the basis of the an- 
ticipated incidence of the factors, be equal to 
the level of support determined as provided 
in this section. 

(j) PERSONAL LIABILITY OF PRODUCERS FOR 
DEFICIENCIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), no producer shall be person- 
ally liable for any deficiency arising from 
the sale of the collateral securing any non- 
recourse loan made under this section unless 
the loan was obtained through a fraudulent 
representation by the producer. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
prevent the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or the Secretary from requiring a producer 
to assume lability for— 

(A) a deficiency in the grade, quality, or 
quantity of a commodity stored on a farm or 
delivered by the producer; 

(B) a failure to properly care for and pre- 
serve a commodity; or 

(C) a failure or refusal to deliver a com- 
modity in accordance with a program estab- 
lished under this section. 

(3) ACQUISITION OF COLLATERAL.—The Sec- 
retary may include in a contract for a non- 
recourse loan made under this section a pro- 
vision that permits the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, on and after the maturity of 
the loan or any extension of the loan, to ac- 
quire title to the unredeemed collateral 
without obligation to pay for any market 
value that the collateral may have in excess 
of the loan indebtedness. 

(4) SUGARCANE AND SUGAR BEETS.—A secu- 
rity interest obtained by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as a result of the execu- 
tion of a security agreement by the proc- 
essor of sugarcane or sugar beets shall be su- 
perior to all statutory and common law liens 
on raw cane sugar and refined beet sugar in 
favor of the producers of sugarcane and 
sugar beets and all prior recorded and unre- 
corded liens on the crops of sugarcane and 
sugar beets from which the sugar was de- 
rived. 

(k) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES 
PRICE RESTRICTIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit 
Corporation may sell any commodity owned 
or controlled by the Corporation at any price 
that the Secretary determines will maximize 
returns to the Corporation. 
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(2) NONAPPLICATION OF SALES PRICE RE- 
STRICTIONS.—Paragraph (1) shall not apply 
to— 

(A) a sale for a new or byproduct use; 

(B) a sale of peanuts or oilseeds for the ex- 
traction of oil; 

(C) a sale for seed or feed if the sale will 
not substantially impair any loan program; 

(D) à sale of à commodity that has sub- 
stantially deteriorated in quality or as to 
which there is a danger of loss or waste 
through deterioration or spoilage; 

(E) a sale for the purpose of establishing a 
claim arising out of a contract or against a 
person who has committed fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, or other wrongful act with respect 
to the commodity; 

(F) a sale for export, as determined by the 
Corporation; and 

(G) a sale for other than a primary use. 

(3) PRESIDENTIAL DISASTER AREAS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), on such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may consider in the public in- 
terest, the Corporation may make available 
any commodity or product owned or con- 
trolled by the Corporation for use in reliev- 
ing distress— 

(i) in any area in the United States (includ- 
ing the Virgin Islands) declared by the Presi- 
dent to be an acute distress area because of 
unemployment or other economic cause, if 
the President finds that the use will not dis- 
place or interfere with normal marketing of 
agricultural commodities; and 

(ii) in connection with any major disaster 
determined by the President to warrant as- 
sistance by the Federal Government under 
the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 5121 et 
seq.). 

(B) CosTS.—Except on a reimbursable 
basis, the Corporation shall not bear any 
costs in connection with making a commod- 
ity available under subparagraph (A) beyond 
the cost of the commodity to the Corpora- 
tion incurred in— 

(1) the storage of the commodity; and 

(ii) the handling and transportation costs 
in making delivery of the commodity to des- 
ignated agencies at 1 or more central loca- 
tions in each State or other area. 

(4) EFFICIENT OPERATIONS.—Paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to the sale of a commodity 
the disposition of which is desirable in the 
interest of the effective and efficient conduct 
of the operations of the Corporation because 
of the small quantity of the commodity in- 
volved, or because of the age, location, or 
questionable continued storability of the 
commodity. 

SEC. 105. PAYMENT LIMITATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1001 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308) is amend- 
ed by striking paragraphs (1) through (4) and 
inserting the following: 

(i) LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS UNDER PRO- 
DUCTION FLEXIBILITY CONTRACTS.—The total 
amount of contract payments made under 
section 103 of the Agricultural Market Tran- 
sition Act to a person under 1 or more pro- 
duction flexibility contracts during any fis- 
cal year may not exceed $40,000. 

*(2) LIMITATION ON MARKETING LOAN GAINS 
AND LOAN DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS.— 

"(A) LIMITATION.—The total amount of 
payments specified in subparagraph (B) that 
& person shall be entitled to receive under 
section 104 of the Agricultural Market Tran- 
sition Act for contract commodities and oil- 
seeds during any crop year may not exceed 
$15,000. 

"(B) DESCRIPTION OF PAYMENTS.—The pay- 
ments referred to in subparagraph (A) are 
the following: 
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"(1) Any gain realized by a producer from 
repaying a marketing assistance loan for a 
crop of any loan commodity at a lower level 
than the original loan rate established for 
the commodity under section 104(b) of the 
Act. 

"(ii) Any loan deficiency payment received 
for a loan commodity under section 104(e) of 
the Act.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1001 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308) (as amended by subsection 
(a)) is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), 
and (7) as paragraphs (3), (4), and (5), respec- 
tively; and 

(B) in the second sentence of paragraph 
(8)(A) (as so redesignated), by striking para- 
graphs (6) and (7)" and inserting ‘‘paragraphs 
(4) and (5)“. 

(2) Section 1305(d) of the Agricultural Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1987 (Public Law 100-203; 7 
U.S.C. 1308 note) is amended by striking 
“paragraphs (5) through (7) of section 1001, as 
amended by this subtitle," and inserting 
“paragraphs (3) through (5) of section 1001,". 

(3) Section 1001A of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308-1(a)(1)) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence of subsection 
(411 — 

(i) by striking section 1001(5)(B)(i) and 
inserting section 1001(3)(B)(i)”; 

(ii) by striking under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421 et seq.)"; and 

(iii) by striking section 1001(5)(B)1)1D" 
and inserting section 1001(3(B)(1XII)"; and 

(B) in subsection (b) 

(i) in paragraph (1)— 

(I) by striking under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949"; and 

(II) by striking section 1001(5)B)(1)" and 
inserting '*'section 1001(3)(B)(1)"; and 

(ii) in paragraph (2)(B), by striking ''sec- 
tion 1001(5)0B))1D" and inserting section 
1001(3)(B)(i)(I)”’. 

(4) Section 1001C(a) of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1308-3(a)) is amended— 

(A) by striking “For each of the 1991 
through 1997 crops, any“ and inserting 
“Any”; 

(B) by striking “price support program 
loans, payments, or benefits made available 
under the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 
1421 et seq.)," and inserting “loans or pay- 
ments made available under the Agricultural 
Market Transition Act“; and 

(C) by striking during the 1989 through 
1997 crop years“. 

SEC. 106. PEANUT PROGRAM. 

(a) QUOTA PEANUTS.— 

(1) AVAILABILITY OF LOANS.—The Secretary 
shall make nonrecourse loans available to 
producers of quota peanuts. 

(2) LOAN RATE.—The national average 
quota loan rate for quota peanuts shall be 
$610 per ton. 

(3) INSPECTION, HANDLING, OR STORAGE.— 
The loan amount may not be reduced by the 
Secretary by any deductions for inspection, 
handling, or storage. 

(4) LOCATION AND OTHER FACTORS.—The 
Secretary may make adjustments in the loan 
rate for quota peanuts for location of pea- 
nuts and such other factors as are authorized 
by section 104(i)(1). 

(b) ADDITIONAL PEANUTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall make 
nonrecourse loans available to producers of 
additional peanuts at such rates as the Sec- 
retary finds appropriate, taking into consid- 
eration the demand for peanut oil and pea- 
nut meal, expected prices of other vegetable 
oils and protein meals, and the demand for 
peanuts in foreign markets. 
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(2) ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
announce the loan rate for additional pea- 
nuts of each crop not later than February 15 
preceding the marketing year for the crop 
for which the loan rate is being determined. 


(c) AREA MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS.— 

(1) WAREHOUSE STORAGE LOANS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out sub- 
sections (a) and (b) the Secretary shall 
make warehouse storage loans available in 
each of the producing areas (described in sec- 
tion 1446.95 of title 7 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations (January 1, 1989) to a des- 
ignated area marketing association of pea- 
nut producers that is selected and approved 
by the Secretary and that is operated pri- 
marily for the purpose of conducting the 
loan activities. The Secretary may not make 
warehouse storage loans available to any co- 
operative that is engaged in operations or 
activities concerning peanuts other than 
those operations and activities specified in 
this section and section 358e of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 13592). 

(B) ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY AC- 
TIVITIES.—An area marketing association 
shall be used in administrative and super- 
visory activities relating to loans and mar- 
keting activities under this section and sec- 
tion 358e of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1359a). 

(C) ASSOCIATION COSTS.—Loans made to the 
association under this paragraph shall in- 
clude such costs as the area marketing asso- 
ciation reasonably may incur in carrying out 
the responsibilities, operations, and activi- 
ties of the association under this section and 
section 358e of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1359a). 

(2) POOLS FOR QUOTA AND ADDITIONAL PEA- 
NUTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall re- 
quire that each area marketing association 
establish pools and maintain complete and 
accurate records by area and segregation for 
quota peanuts handled under loan and for ad- 
ditional peanuts placed under loan, except 
that separate pools shall be established for 
Valencia peanuts produced in New Mexico. 

(B) ELIGIBILITY TO PARTICIPATE.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
clause (ii), in the case of the 1996 and subse- 
quent crops, Valencia peanuts not physically 
produced in the State of New Mexico shall 
not be eligible to participate in the pools of 
the State. 

(ii) EXCEPTION.—A resident of the State of 
New Mexico may enter Valencia peanuts 
that are produced outside of the State into 
the pools of the State in a quantity that is 
not greater than the 1995 crop of the resident 
that was produced outside the State. 

(C) TYPES OF PEANUTS.—Bright hull and 
dark hull Valencia peanuts shall be consid- 
ered as separate types for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the pools. 

(D) NET GAINS.—Net gains on peanuts in 
each pool, unless otherwise approved by the 
Secretary, shall be distributed only to pro- 
ducers who placed peanuts in the pool and 
shall be distributed in proportion to the 
value of the peanuts placed in the pool by 
each producer. Net gains for peanuts in each 
pool shall consist of the following: 

(i) QUOTA PEANUTS.—For quota peanuts, 
the net gains over and above the loan indebt- 
edness and other costs or losses incurred on 
peanuts placed in the pool. 

(ii) ADDITIONAL PEANUTS.—For additional 
peanuts, the net gains over and above the 
loan indebtedness and other costs or losses 
incurred on peanuts placed in the pool for 
additional peanuts. 
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(d) LOSSES.—Losses in quota area pools 
shall be covered using the following sources 
in the following order of priority: 

(1) TRANSFERS FROM ADDITIONAL LOAN 
POOLS.—The proceeds due any producer from 
any pool shall be reduced by the amount of 
any loss that is incurred with respect to pea- 
nuts transferred from an additional loan pool 
to a quota loan pool by the producer under 
section 358-1(b)(8) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)(8)). 

(2) OTHER PRODUCERS IN SAME POOL.—Fur- 
ther losses in an area quota pool shall be off- 
set by reducing the gain of any producer in 
the pool by the amount of pool gains attrib- 
uted to the same producer from the sale of 
additional peanuts for domestic and export 
edible use. 

(3) OFFSET WITHIN AREA.—Further losses in 
an area quota pool shall be offset by any 
gains or profits from additional peanuts 
(other than separate type pools established 
under subsection (c)(2XA) for Valencia pea- 
nuts produced in New Mexico) owned or con- 
trolled by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in that area and sold for domestic edible 
use, in accordance with regulations issued by 
the Secretary. 

(4) USE OF MARKETING ASSESSMENTS.—The 
Secretary shall use funds collected under 
subsection (g) (except funds attributable to 
handlers) to offset further losses in area 
quota pools. The Secretary shall transfer to 
the Treasury those funds collected under 
subsection (g) and available for use under 
this subsection that the Secretary deter- 
mines are not required to cover losses in 
area quota pools. 

(5) CROSS COMPLIANCE.—Further losses in 
area quota pools, other than losses incurred 
as a result of transfers from additional loan 
pools to quota loan pools under section 358- 
1(bX8) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)(8), shall be offset by 
any gains or profits from quota pools in 
other production areas (other than separate 
type pools established under subsection 
(c)(2A) for Valencia peanuts produced in 
New Mexico) in such manner as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulation prescribe. 

(6) OFFSET GENERALLY.—If losses in an area 
quota pool have not been entirely offset 
under paragraph (3), further losses shall be 
offset by any gains or profits from additional 
peanuts (other than separate type pools es- 
tablished under subsection (c)X2XA) for Va- 
lencia peanuts produced in New Mexico) 
owned or controlled by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation and sold for domestic edible 
use, in accordance with regulations issued by 
the Secretary. 

(T) INCREASED ASSESSMENTS.—If use of the 
authorities provided in the preceding para- 
graphs is not sufficient to cover losses in an 
area quota pool, the Secretary shall increase 
the marketing assessment established under 
subsection (g) by such an amount as the Sec- 
retary considers necessary to cover the 
losses. The increased assessment shall apply 
only to quota peanuts in the production area 
covered by the pool. Amounts collected 
under subsection (g) as a result of the in- 
creased assessment shall be retained by the 
Secretary to cover losses in that pool. 

(e) DISAPPROVAL OF QUOTAS.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, no loan 
for quota peanuts may be made available by 
the Secretary for any crop of peanuts with 
respect to which poundage quotas have been 
disapproved by producers, as provided for in 
section 358-1(d) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(d)). 

(f) QUALITY IMPROVEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—With respect to peanuts 
under loan, the Secretary shall— 
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(A) promote the crushing of peanuts at a 
greater risk of deterioration before peanuts 
of a lesser risk of deterioration; 

(B) ensure that all Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventories of peanuts sold for do- 
mestic edible use must be shown to have 
been officially inspected by licensed Depart- 
ment inspectors both as farmer stock and 
shelled or cleaned in-shell peanuts; 

(C) continue to endeavor to operate the 
peanut program so as to improve the quality 
of domestic peanuts and ensure the coordina- 
tion of activities under the Peanut Adminis- 
trative Committee established under Mar- 
keting Agreement No. 146, regulating the 
quality of domestically produced peanuts 
(under the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 
U.S.C. 601 et seq.) reenacted with amend- 
ments by the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937); and 

(D) ensure that any changes made in the 
peanut program as a result of this subsection 
requiring additional production or handling 
at the farm level shall be reflected as an up- 
ward adjustment in the Department loan 
schedule. 

(2) EXPORTS AND OTHER PEANUTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall require that all peanuts in the 
domestic and export markets fully comply 
with all quality standards under Marketing 
Agreement No. 146. 

(g) MARKETING ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide for a nonrefundable marketing assess- 
ment. The assessment shall be made on a per 
pound basis in an amount equal to 1.1 per- 
cent for each of the 1994 and 1995 crops, 1.15 
percent for the 1996 crop, and 1.2 percent for 
each of the 1997 through 2002 crops, of the na- 
tional average quota or additional peanut 
loan rate for the applicable crop. 

(2) FIRST PURCHASERS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided under 
paragraphs (3) and (4), the first purchaser of 
peanuts shall— 

(i) collect from the producer a marketing 
assessment equal to the quantity of peanuts 
acquired multiplied by— 

(I) in the case of each of the 1994 and 1995 
crops, .55 percent of the applicable national 
average loan rate; 

(II) in the case of the 1996 crop, .6 percent 
of the applicable national average loan rate; 
and 

(III) in the case of each of the 1997 through 
2002 crops, .65 percent of the applicable na- 
tional average loan rate; 

(ii) pay, in addition to the amount col- 
lected under clause (i), a marketing assess- 
ment in an amount equal to the quantity of 
peanuts acquired multiplied by .55 percent of 
the applicable national average loan rate; 
and 

(iii) remit the amounts required under 
clauses (i) and (ii) to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in a manner specified by the 
Secretary. 

(B) DEFINITION OF FIRST PURCHASER.—In 
this subsection, the term first purchaser" 
means a person acquiring peanuts from a 
producer except that in the case of peanuts 
forfeited by a producer to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the term means the per- 
son acquiring the peanuts from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 

(3) OTHER PRIVATE MARKETINGS.—In the 
case of a private marketing by a producer di- 
rectly to a consumer through a retail or 
wholesale outlet or in the case of a market- 
ing by the producer outside of the continen- 
tal United States, the producer shall be re- 
sponsible for the full amount of the assess- 
ment and shall remit the assessment by such 
time as is specified by the Secretary. 
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(4) LOAN PEANUTS.—In the case of peanuts 
that are pledged as collateral for a loan 
made under this section, ¥ of the assessment 
shall be deducted from the proceeds of the 
loan. The remainder of the assessment shall 
be paid by the first purchaser of the peanuts. 
For purposes of computing net gains on pea- 
nuts under this section, the reduction in 
loan proceeds shall be treated as having been 
paid to the producer. 

(5) PENALTIES.—If any person fails to col- 
lect or remit the reduction required by this 
subsection or fails to comply with the re- 
quirements for recordkeeping or otherwise as 
are required by the Secretary to carry out 
this subsection, the person shall be liable to 
the Secretary for a civil penalty up to an 
amount determined by multiplying— 

(A) the quantity of peanuts involved in the 
violation; by 

(B) the national average quota peanut rate 
for the applicable crop year. 

(6) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this subsection in the courts of the 
United States. 

(h) CRoPS.—Subsections (a) through (f) 
shall be effective only for the 1996 through 
2002 crops of peanuts. 

(1) MARKETING QUOTAS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Part VI of subtitle B of 
title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 is amended— 

(A) in section 358-1 (7 U.S.C. 1358-1)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking 
1991 THROUGH 1997 CROPS OF"; 

(ii) in subsections (a)(1), (b)(1)(B), (b)(2)(A), 
(bX2XC), and (b)(3)(A), by striking of the 
1991 through 1997 marketing years" each 
place it appears and inserting ''marketing 
year"; 

(iii) in subsection (a)(3), by striking 19900 
and inserting 1990, for the 1991 through 1995 
marketing years, and 1995, for the 1996 
through 2002 marketing years"; 

(iv) in subsection (ba 

(I) by striking '*each of the 1991 through 
1997 marketing years“ and inserting each 
marketing year”; and 

(ID in clause (i) by inserting before the 
semicolon the following: , in the case of the 
1991 through 1995 marketing years, and the 
1995 marketing year, in the case of the 1996 


through 2002 marketing years“; 

(v) in subsection (bX1) by adding at the 
end the following: 

"(D) CERTAIN FARMS INELIGIBLE FOR 


QUOTA.—Effective beginning with the 1997 

marketing year, the Secretary shall not es- 
tablish a farm poundage quota under sub- 

ovn (A) for a farm owned or controlled 
gy-— 

"(1) a municipality, airport authority, 
School, college, refuge, or other public entity 
(other than a university used for research 
purposes); or 

“(ii) a person who is not a producer and re- 
sides in another State.“ 

(vi) in subsection (b)(2), by adding at the 
end the following: 

(E) TRANSFER OF QUOTA FROM INELIGIBLE 
FARMS.—Any farm poundage quota held at 
the end of the 1996 marketing year by a farm 
described in paragraph (1)(D) shall be allo- 
cated to other farms in the same State on 
such basis as the Secretary may by regula- 
tion prescribe." and 

(vii) in subsection (f) by striking 1997 
and inserting ‘*2002’’; 

(B) in section 358b (7 U.S.C. 1358b)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking 
1991 THROUGH 1995 CROPS OF"; and 

(ii) in subsection (c), by striking 1995“ 
and inserting ':2002"; 

(C) in section 358c(d) (7 U.S.C. 1358c(d)), by 
striking ':1995" and inserting '':2002"; and 
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(D) in section 358e (7 U.S.C. 1359a)— 

(i) in the section heading, by striking 
“FOR 1991 THROUGH 1997 CROPS OF PEA- 
NUTS”; and 

(ii) in subsection (i), by striking 1997 and 
inserting ':2002". 

(2) ELIMINATION OF QUOTA FLOOR.—Section 
358-1(a)(1) of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(a)(1)) is 
amended by striking the second sentence. 

(3) TEMPORARY QUOTA ALLOCATION.—Sec- 
tion 358-1 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1) is 
amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)(1), by striking ‘‘do- 
mestic edible, seed.“ and inserting domes- 
tic edible use’’; 

(B) in subsection (b)(2}— 

(i) in subparagraph (A), by striking sub- 
paragraph (B) and subject to“; and 

(ii) by striking subparagraph (B) and in- 
serting the following: 

B) TEMPORARY QUOTA ALLOCATION.— 

"(1) ALLOCATION RELATED TO SEED PEA- 
NUTS.—Temporary allocation of quota 
pounds for the marketing year only in which 
the crop is planted shall be made to produc- 
ers for each of the 1996 through 2002 market- 
ing years as provided in this subparagraph. 

* (11) QUANTITY.—The temporary quota allo- 
cation shall be equal to the pounds of seed 
peanuts planted on the farm, as may be ad- 
justed under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

“(iii) ADDITIONAL QUOTA.—The temporary 
allocation of quota pounds under this para- 
graph shall be in addition to the farm pound- 
age quota otherwise established under this 
subsection and shal] be credited, for the ap- 
plicable marketing year only, in total to the 
producer of the peanuts on the farm in a 
manner prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(iv) EFFECT OF OTHER REQUIREMENTS.— 
Nothing in this section alters or changes the 
requirements regarding the use of quota and 
additional peanuts established by section 
358e(b)."; and 

(C) in subsection (e)(3), strike and seed 
and use on a farm". 

(4) UNDERMARKETINGS.—Part VI of subtitle 
B of title III of the Act is amended— 

(A) in section 358-1(b) (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b))— 

(i) in paragraph (1XB) by striking 
"including—" and clauses (i) and (ii) and in- 
serting including any increases resulting 
from the allocation of quotas voluntarily re- 
leased for 1 year under paragraph (7).”; 

(ii) in paragraph (3)(B), by striking in- 
clude—" and clauses (i) and (ii) and inserting 
“include any increase resulting from the al- 
location of quotas voluntarily released for 1 
year under paragraph (7).“; and 

(iii) by striking paragraphs (8) and (9); and 

(B) in section 358b(a) (7 U.S.C. 1358b(a)).— 

(i) in paragraph (1), by striking (including 
any applicable under marketings)" both 
places it appears; 

(ii) in paragraph (1)(A), by striking of 
undermarketings and"; 

(iii) in paragraph (2), by striking (inelud- 
ing any applicable under marketings)’’; and 

(iv) in paragraph (3), by striking ‘‘(includ- 
ing any applicable undermarketings)“. 

(5) DISASTER TRANSFERS.—Section 358-1(b) 
of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1358-1(b)), as amended by 
paragraph (4)(A)(ili), is further amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

*(8) DISASTER TRANSFERS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), additional peanuts pro- 
duced on a farm from which the quota 
poundage was not harvested and marketed 
because of drought, flood, or any other natu- 
ral disaster, or any other condition beyond 
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the control of the producer, may be trans- 
ferred to the quota loan pool for pricing pur- 
poses on such basis as the Secretary shall by 
regulation provide. 

(B) LIMITATION.—The poundage of peanuts 
transferred under subparagraph (A) shall not 
exceed the difference between— 

*(1) the total quantity of peanuts meeting 
quality requirements for domestic edible 
use, as determined by the Secretary, mar- 
keted from the farm; and 

“(ii) the total farm poundage quota, ex- 
cluding quota pounds transferred to the farm 
in the fall. 

"(C) SUPPORT RATE.—Peanuts transferred 
under this paragraph shall be supported at 
not more than 70 percent of the quota sup- 
port rate for the marketing years in which 
the transfers occur. The transfers for a farm 
Shall not exceed 25 percent of the total farm 
quota pounds, excluding pounds transferred 
in the fall.“ 

SEC. 107. SUGAR PROGRAM. 

(a) SUGARCANE.—The Secretary shall make 
loans available to processors of domestically 
grown sugarcane at a rate equal to 18 cents 
per pound for raw cane sugar. 

(b) SUGAR BEETS.—The Secretary shall 
make loans available to processors of domes- 
tically grown sugar beets at à rate equal to 
22.9 cents per pound for refined beet sugar. 

(c) TERM OF LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Loans under this section 
during any fiscal year shall be made avail- 
able not earlier than the beginning of the fis- 
cal year and shall mature at the earlier of— 

(A) the end of 9 months; or 

(B) the end of the fiscal year. 

(2) SUPPLEMENTAL LOANS.—In the case of 
loans made under this section in the last 3 
months of a fiscal year, the processor may 
repledge the sugar as collateral for a second 
loan in the subsequent fiscal year, except 
that the second loan shall— 

(A) be made at the loan rate in effect at 
the time the second loan is made; and 

(B) mature in 9 months less the quantity of 
time that the first loan was in effect. 

(d) LOAN TYPE; PROCESSOR ASSURANCES.— 

(1) RECOURSE LOANS.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall carry out this section 
through the use of recourse loans. 

(2) NONRECOURSE LOANS.—During any fiscal 
year in which the tariff rate quota for im- 
ports of sugar into the United States is es- 
tablished at, or is increased to, a level in ex- 
cess of 1,500,000 short tons raw value, the 
Secretary shall carry out this section by 
making available nonrecourse loans. Any re- 
course loan previously made available by the 
Secretary under this section during the fis- 
cal year shall be changed by the Secretary 
into a nonrecourse loan. 

(3) PROCESSOR ASSURANCES.—If the Sec- 
retary is required under paragraph (2) to 
make nonrecourse loans available during a 
fiscal year or to change recourse loans into 
nonrecourse loans, the Secretary shall ob- 
tain from each processor that receives a loan 
under this section such assurances as the 
Secretary considers adequate to ensure that 
the processor will provide payments to pro- 
ducers that are proportional to the value of 
the loan received by the processor for sugar 
beets and sugarcane delivered by producers 
served by the processor. The Secretary may 
establish appropriate minimum payments 
for purposes of this paragraph. 

(e) MARKETING ASSESSMENT.— 

(1) SUGARCANE.—Effective for marketings 
of raw cane sugar during the 1996 through 
2003 fiscal years, the first processor of sugar- 
cane shall remit to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation a nonrefundable marketing as- 
sessment in an amount equal to— 
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(A) in the case of marketings during fiscal 
year 1996, 1.1 percent of the loan rate estab- 
lished under subsection (a) per pound of raw 
cane sugar, processed by the processor from 
domestically produced sugarcane or sugar- 
cane molasses, that has been marketed (in- 
cluding the transfer or delivery of the sugar 
to a refinery for further processing or mar- 
keting); and 

(B) in the case of marketings during each 
of fiscal years 1997 through 2003, 1.375 percent 
of the loan rate established under subsection 
(a) per pound of raw cane sugar, processed by 
the processor from domestically produced 
sugarcane or sugarcane molasses, that has 
been marketed (including the transfer or de- 
livery of the sugar to a refinery for further 
processing or marketing). 

(2) SUGAR BEETS.—Effective for marketings 
of beet sugar during the 1996 through 2003 fis- 
cal years, the first processor of sugar beets 
shall remit to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration a nonrefundable marketing assess- 
ment in an amount equal to— 

(A) in the case of marketings during fiscal 
year 1996, 1.1794 percent of the loan rate es- 
tablished under subsection (a) per pound of 
beet sugar, processed by the processor from 
domestically produced sugar beets or sugar 
beet molasses, that has been marketed; and 

(B) in the case of marketings during each 
of fiscal years 1997 through 2003, 1.47425 per- 
cent of the loan rate established under sub- 
section (a) per pound of beet sugar, processed 
by the processor from domestically produced 
sugar beets or sugar beet molasses, that has 
been marketed. 

(3) COLLECTION.— 

(A) TIMING.—A marketing assessment re- 
quired under this subsection shall be col- 
lected on a monthly basis and shall be remit- 
ted to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
not later than 30 days after the end of each 
month. Any cane sugar or beet sugar proc- 
essed during a fiscal year that has not been 
marketed by September 30 of the year shall 
be subject to assessment on that date. The 
sugar shall not be subject to a second assess- 
ment at the time that it is marketed. 

(B) MANNER.—Subject to subparagraph (A), 
marketing assessments shall be collected 
under this subsection in the manner pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary and shall be non- 
refundable. 

(4) PENALTIES.—If any person fails to remit 
the assessment required by this subsection 
or fails to comply with such requirements 
for recordkeeping or otherwise as are re- 
quired by the Secretary to carry out this 
subsection, the person shall be liable to the 
Secretary for a civil penalty up to an 
amount determined by multiplying— 

(A) the quantity of cane sugar or beet 
sugar involved in the violation; by 

(B) the loan rate for the applicable crop of 
sugarcane or sugar beets. 

(5) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary may en- 
force this subsection in a court of the United 
States. 

(f) FORFEITURE PENALTY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A penalty shall be as- 
sessed on the forfeiture of any sugar pledged 
as collateral for a nonrecourse loan under 
this section. 

(2) CANE SUGAR.—The penalty for cane 
sugar shall be 1 cent per pound. 

(3) BEET SUGAR.—The penalty for beet 
sugar shall bear the same relation to the 
penalty for cane sugar as the marketing as- 
sessment for sugar beets bears to the mar- 
keting assessment for sugarcane. 

(4) EFFECT OF FORFEITURE.—Any payments 
owed producers by a processor that forfeits 
of any sugar pledged as collateral for a non- 
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recourse loan shall be reduced in proportion 
to the loan forfeiture penalty incurred by 
the processor. 

(g) INFORMATION REPORTING.— 

(1) DUTY OF PROCESSORS AND REFINERS TO 
REPORT.—A Sugarcane processor, cane sugar 
refiner, and sugar beet processor shall fur- 
nish the Secretary, on a monthly basis, such 
information as the Secretary may require to 
administer sugar programs, including the 
quantity of purchases of sugarcane, sugar 
beets, and sugar, and production, importa- 
tion, distribution, and stock levels of sugar. 

(2) PENALTY.—Any person willfully failing 
or refusing to furnish the information, or 
furnishing willfully any false information, 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $10,000 for each such violation. 

(3) MONTHLY REPORTS.—Taking into consid- 
eration the information received under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary shall publish on a 
monthly basis composite data on production, 
imports, distribution, and stock levels of 


sugar. 

(h) CRoPS.—This section shall be effective 
only for the 1996 through 2002 crops of sugar 
beets and sugarcane. 

SEC. 108. ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION.— 

(1) USE OF CORPORATION.—The Secretary 
shall carry out this title through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

(2) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.—No funds of 
the Corporation shall be used for any salary 
or expense of any officer or employee of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) DETERMINATIONS BY SECRETARY.—A de- 
termination made by the Secretary under 
this title or the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281 et seq.) shall be 
final and conclusive. 

(c) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary may 
issue such regulations as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary to carry out this title. 
SEC. 109. SUSPENSION AND REPEAL OF PERMA- 

NENT AUTHORITIES. 


(a) AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The following provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
Shall not be applicable to the 1996 through 
2002 crops: 

(A) Parts II through V of subtitle B of title 
IH (7 U.S.C. 1326-1351). 

(B) Subsections (a) through (j) of section 
358 (7 U.S.C. 1358). 

(C) Subsections (a) through (h) of section 
358a (7 U.S.C. 13582). 

(D) Subsections (a), (b), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 358d (7 U.S.C. 1359). 

(E) Part VII of subtitle B of title III (7 
U.S.C. 1359aa-1359jj). 

(F) In the case of peanuts, part I of subtitle 
C of title III (7 U.S.C. 1361-1368). 

(G) In the case of upland cotton, section 
377 (7 U.S.C. 1377). 

(H) Subtitle D of title III (7 U.S.C. 1379a- 
1379)). 

(I) Title IV (7 U.S.C. 1401-1407). 

(2) REPORTS AND RECORDS.—Effective only 
for the 1996 through 2002 crops of peanuts, 
the first sentence of section 373(a) of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1373(a)) is amended by inserting before all 
brokers and dealers in peanuts" the follow- 
ing: all producers engaged in the production 
of peanuts,”’. 

(b) AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949.— 

(1) SUSPENSIONS.—The following provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 shall not be 
applicable to the 1996 through 2002 crops: 

(A) Section 101 (7 U.S.C. 1441). 

(B) Section 103(a) (7 U.S.C. 1444(a)). 

(C) Section 105 (7 U.S.C. 1444b). 
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(D) Section 107 (7 U.S.C. 14452). 

(E) Section 110 (7 U.S.C. 1445e). 

(F) Section 112 (7 U.S.C. 1445g). 

(G) Section 115 (7 U.S.C. 1445k). 

(H) Title III (7 U.S.C. 1447-1449). 

(I) Title IV (7 U.S.C. 1421-14334), other than 
sections 404, 406, 412, 416, and 427 (7 U.S.C. 
1424, 1426, 1429, 1431, and 1433f). 

(J) Title V (7 U.S.C. 1461-1469). 

(K) Title VI (7 U.S.C. 1471-1471). 

(2) REPEALS.—The following provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 are repealed: 

(A) Section 103B (7 U.S.C. 1444-2). 

(B) Section 108B (7 U.S.C. 1445c-3). 

(C) Section 113 (7 U.S.C. 1445h). 

(D) Section 114(b) (7 U.S.C. 1445j(b)). 

(E) Sections 205, 206, and 207 (7 U.S.C. 1446f, 
1446g, and 1446h). 

(F) Section 406 (7 U.S.C. 1426). 

(c) SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN QUOTA PROVI- 
SIONS.—The joint resolution entitled “A 
joint resolution relating to corn and wheat 
marketing quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended", approved 
May 26, 1941 (7 U.S.C. 1330 and 1340), shall not 
be applicable to the crops of wheat planted 
for harvest in the calendar years 1996 
through 2002. 

SEC. 110. EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS. 

(a) EFFECT ON PRIOR CROPS.—Except as 
otherwise specifically provided and notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, this 
title and the amendments made by this title 
shall not affect the authority of the Sec- 
retary to carry out a price support or pro- 
duction adjustment program for any of the 
1991 through 1995 crops of an agricultural 
commodity established under a provision of 
law in effect immediately before the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(b) LIABILITY.—A provision of this title or 
an amendment made by this title shall not 
affect the liability of any person under any 
provision of law as in effect before the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 111. DAIRY. 

Subsection (h) of section 204 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446e) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(h) RESIDUAL AUTHORITY FOR REFUND OF 
BUDGET DEFICIT ASSESSMENTS.— 

*(1) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION.—This sub- 
section shall apply with respect to the reduc- 
tions made under this subsection, as in effect 
on the day before the date of the enactment 
of the Agricultural Market Transition Act, 
in the price of milk received by producers 
during the period beginning on January 1, 
1996, and ending on the date of the enact- 
ment of such Act. 

*(2 REFUND REQUIRED.—The Secretary 
shall provide a refund of the entire reduction 
made under this subsection, as in effect on 
the day before the date of the enactment of 
the Agricultural Market Transition Act, in 
the price of milk received by a producer dur- 
ing the period referred to in paragraph (1) if 
the producer provides evidence that the pro- 
ducer did not increase marketings in cal- 
endar year 1996 when compared to calendar 
year 1995. 

“(3) TREATMENT OF REFUNDS.—A refund 
under this subsection shall not be considered 
as any type of price support or payment for 
purposes of sections 1211 and 1221 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3811, 3821).". 

TITLE II—AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
Subtitle A—Market Promotion Program and 
Export Enhancement Program 
SEC. 201. MARKET PROMOTION PROGRAM. 

Effective as of October 1, 1995, section 
211(c)(1) of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 
(7 U.S.C. 5641(c)(1)) is amended— 
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(1) by striking and“ after 1991 through 
1993," and 

(2) by striking through 1997," and insert- 
ing "through 1995, and not more than 
$100,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2002.“ 

SEC. 202. EXPORT ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM. 

Effective as of October 1, 1995, section 
301(e)(1) of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 
(7 U.S.C. 5651(e)(1)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall make available to carry 
out the program established under this sec- 
tion not more than— 

**(A) $350,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

**(B) $350,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; 

**(C) $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; 

**(D) $550,000,000 for fiscal year 1999; 

**(E) $579,000,000 for fiscal year 2000; 

**(F) $478,000,000 for fiscal year 2001; and 

() $478,000,000 for fiscal year 2002. 
Subtitle B—Amendments to Agricultural 

Trade Development and Assistance Act of 

1954 and Related Statutes 
SEC. 211. FOOD AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 3. FOOD AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

„a) PoLiCY.—In light of the Uruguay 
Round Agreement on Agriculture and the 
Ministerial Decision on Measures Concerning 
the Possible Negative Effects of the Reform 
Program on Least-Developed and Net-Food 
Importing Developing Countries, the United 
States reaffirms the commitment of the 
United States to providing food aid to devel- 
oping countries. 

„b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 

**(1) the President should initiate consulta- 
tions with other donor nations to consider 
appropriate levels of food aid commitments 
to meet the legitimate needs of developing 
countries; 

*(2) the United States should increase its 
contribution of bona fide food assistance to 
developing countries consistent with the 
Agreement on Agriculture.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 411 
of the Uruguay Round Agreements Act (19 
U.S.C. 3611) is amended by striking sub- 
section (e). 

SEC. 212. TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE. 


Section 101 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1701) is amended— 

(1) by striking developing countries” each 
place it appears and inserting developing 
countries and private entities”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting and en- 
tities” before the period at the end. 

SEC. 213. AGREEMENTS REGARDING ELIGIBLE 
COUNTRIES AND PRIVATE ENTITIES. 

Section 102 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1702) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 102. AGREEMENTS REGARDING ELIGIBLE 

COUNTRIES AND PRIVATE ENTITIES. 

a) PRIORITY.—In selecting agreements to 
be entered into under this title, the Sec- 
retary shall give priority to agreements pro- 
viding for the export of agricultural com- 
modities to developing countries that— 

J) have the demonstrated potential to be- 
come commercial markets for competitively 
priced United States agricultural commod- 
ities; 

2) are undertaking measures for eco- 
nomic development purposes to improve food 
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security and agricultural development, alle- 
viate poverty, and promote broad-based equi- 
table and sustainable development; and 

(3) demonstrate the greatest need for 
food. 


(b) PRIVATE ENTITIES.—An agreement en- 
tered into under this title with a private en- 
tity shall] require such security, or such 
other provisions as the Secretary determines 
necessary, to provide reasonable and ade- 
quate assurance of repayment of the financ- 
ing extended to the private entity. 


*(c) AGRICULTURAL MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN.— 

**(1) DEFINITION OF AGRICULTURAL TRADE OR- 
GANIZATION.—In this subsection, the term 
‘agricultural trade organization means a 
United States agricultural trade organiza- 
tion that promotes the export and sale of a 
United States agricultural commodity and 
that does not stand to profit directly from 
the specific sale of the commodity. 

**(2) AN.—The Secretary shall consider a de- 
veloping country for which an agricultural 
market development plan has been approved 
under this subsection to have the dem- 
onstrated potential to become a commercial 
market for competitively priced United 
States agricultural commodities for the pur- 
pose of granting a priority under subsection 
(a). 

(63) REQUIREMENTS.— 

*(A) IN GENERAL.—To be approved by the 
Secretary, an agricultural market develop- 
ment plan shall— 

“(i) be submitted by a developing country 
or private entity, in conjunction with an ag- 
ricultural trade organization; 

* (11) describe a project or program for the 
development and expansion of a United 
States agricultural commodity market in a 
developing country, and the economic devel- 
opment of the country, using funds derived 
from the sale of agricultural commodities re- 
ceived under an agreement described in sec- 
tion 101; 

*(111) provide for any matching funds that 
are required by the Secretary for the project 
or program; 

(iv) provide for a results-oriented means 
of measuring the success of the project or 
program; and 

„) provide for graduation to the use of 
non-Federal funds to carry out the project or 
program, consistent with requirements es- 
tablished by the Secretary. 

*(B) AGRICULTURAL TRADE ORGANIZATION.— 
The project or program shall be designed and 
carried out by the agricultural trade organi- 
zation. 

(C) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—An agri- 
cultural market development plan shall con- 
tain such additional requirements as are de- 
termined necessary by the Secretary. 

**(4) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
make funds made available to carry out this 
title available for the reimbursement of ad- 
ministrative expenses incurred by agricul- 
tural trade organizations in developing, im- 
plementing, and administering agricultural 
market development plans, subject to such 
requirements and in such amounts as the 
Secretary considers appropriate. 

B) DURATION.—The funds shall be made 
available to agricultural trade organizations 
for the duration of the applicable agricul- 
tural market development plan. 

"(C) TERMINATION.—The Secretary may 
terminate assistance made available under 
this subsection if the agricultural trade or- 
ganization is not carrying out the approved 
agricultural market development plan.“ 
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SEC. 214. TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SALES. 

Section 103 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1703) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2)(A)— 

(A) by striking a recipient country to 
make”; and 

(B) by striking "such country" and insert- 
ing ‘‘the appropriate country"; 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking ''less than 
10 nor“; and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by striking recipient country" and in- 
serting developing country or private en- 
tity”; and 

(B) by striking 7“ and inserting “5”. 

SEC. 215. USE OF LOCAL CURRENCY PAYMENT. 

Section 104 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ‘‘recipient 
country" and inserting ''developing country 
or private entity"; and 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking recipient country" each 
place it appears and inserting "appropriate 
developing country“; and 

(B) in paragraph (3), by striking recipient 
countries" and inserting appropriate devel- 
oping countries". 

SEC. 216. ELIGIBLE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Section 202 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1722) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (b) and inserting 
the following: 

“(b) NONEMERGENCY ASSISTANCE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator may 
provide agricultural commodities for non- 
emergency assistance under this title 
through eligible organizations (as described 
in subsection (d)) that have entered into an 
agreement with the Administrator to use the 
commodities in accordance with this title. 

“(2) LIMITATION.—The Administrator may 
not deny a request for funds or commodities 
submitted under this subsection because the 
program for which the funds or commodities 
are requested— 

"(A) would be carried out by the eligible 
organization in a foreign country in which 
the Agency for International Development 
does not have a mission, office, or other pres- 
ence; or 

B) is not part of a development plan for 
the country prepared by the Agency.“; and 

(2) in subsection (e)— 

(A) in the subsection heading, by striking 
"PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND 
COOPERATIVES” and inserting “ELIGIBLE OR- 
GANIZATIONS"’; 

(B) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking 313.500.000 and inserting 
**$28,000,000''; and 

(ii) by striking “private voluntary organi- 
zations and cooperatives to assist such orga- 
nizations and cooperatives" and inserting 
"eligible organizations described in sub- 
section (d), to assist the organizations"; 

(C) in paragraph (3), by striking a private 
voluntary organization or cooperative, the 
Administrator may provide assistance to 
that organization or cooperative' and insert- 
ing "an eligible organization, the Adminis- 
trator may provide assistance to the eligible 
organization". 

SEC. 217. GENERATION AND USE OF FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES. 


Section 203 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1723) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting , or in a 
country in the same region," after in the 
recipient country"; 
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(2) in subsection (b 

(A) by inserting or in countries in the 
same region," after “in recipient coun- 
tries,"; and 

(B) by striking 10 percent" and inserting 
15 percent"; 

(3) in subsection (c), by inserting or in a 
country in the same region," after in the 
recipient country.“; and 

(4) in subsection (d)(2), by inserting or 
within a country in the same region” after 
“within the recipient country". 

SEC. 218. GENERAL LEVELS OF ASSISTANCE 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480. 

Section 204(a) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1724(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking amount 
that“ and all that follows through the period 
at the end and inserting *amount that for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002 is not 
less than 2,025,000 metric tons.”; 

(2) in paragraph (2) by striking amount 
that” and all that follows through the period 
at the end and inserting amount that for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 2002 is not 
less than 1,550,000 metric tons."; and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by adding at the end 
the following: No waiver shall be made be- 
fore the beginning of the applicable fiscal 
year.". 

SEC. 219. FOOD AID CONSULTATIVE GROUP. 

Section 205 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1725) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ''private 
voluntary organizations, cooperatives and 
indigenous non-governmental organizations" 
and inserting ''eligible organizations de- 
scribed in section 202(d)(1)’’; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (2), by striking ‘‘for Inter- 
national Affairs and Commodity Programs" 
and inserting of Agriculture for Farm and 
Foreign Agricultural Services"; 

(B) in paragraph (4), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(C) in paragraph (5), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ''; and"; and 

(D) by adding at the end the following: 

“(6) representatives from agricultural pro- 
ducer groups in the United States.“: 

(3) in the second sentence of subsection (d), 
by inserting (but at least twice per year)" 
after when appropriate: and 

(4) in subsection (f), by striking 1995 and 
inserting ':2002". 

SEC. 220. SUPPORT OF NONGOVERNMENTAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 306(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1727e(b)) is amended— 

(1) in the subsection heading, by striking 
"INDIGENOUS NON-GOVERNMENTAL" and in- 
serting '*NONGOVERNMENTAL"; and 

(2) by striking “utilization of indigenous" 
and inserting utilization of". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 402 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1732) is 
amended by striking paragraph (6) and in- 
serting the following: 

“(6) NONGOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION.— 
The term ‘nongovernmental organization’ 
means an organization that works at the 
local level to solve development problems in 
a foreign country in which the organization 
is located, except that the term does not in- 
clude an organization that is primarily an 
agency or instrumentality of the govern- 
ment of the foreign country.“ 

SEC. 221. COMMODITY DETERMINATIONS. 

Section 401 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1731) is amended— 
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(1) by striking subsections (a) through (d) 
and inserting the following: 

(a) AVAILABILITY OF COMMODITIES.—No ag- 
ricultural commodity shall be available for 
disposition under this Act if the Secretary 
determines that the disposition would reduce 
the domestic supply of the commodity below 
the supply needed to meet domestic require- 
ments and provide adequate carryover (as de- 
termined by the Secretary), unless the Sec- 
retary determines that some part of the sup- 
ply should be used to carry out urgent hu- 
manitarian purposes under this Act.“; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (e) and (f) 
as subsections (b) and (c), respectively; and 

(3) in subsection (c) (as so redesignated), by 
striking ''(e)(1)" and inserting ‘‘(b)(1)”’. 

SEC. 222. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Section 403 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1733) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b 

(A) in the subsection heading, by striking 
“CONSULTATIONS” and inserting “IMPACT ON 
LOCAL FARMERS AND ECONOMY”; and 

(B) by striking consult with" and all that 
follows through “other donor organizations 
to”; 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking from countries“; and 

(B) by striking for use" and inserting “or 
ute”; 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by inserting or private entities, as ap- 
propriate,” after from countries“; and 

(B) by inserting or private entities" after 
“such countries“; and 

(4) in subsection (i)(2), by striking subpara- 
graph (C). 

SEC. 223. AGREEMENTS. 

Section 404 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1734) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by inserting ‘‘with 
foreign countries" after “Before entering 
into agreements"; 

(2) in subsection (b)(2)— 

(A) by inserting with foreign countries“ 
after with respect to agreements entered 
into”; and 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end the following: and broad-based eco- 
nomic growth’’; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking paragraph 
(1) and inserting the following: 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Agreements to provide 
assistance on a multi-year basis to recipient 
countries or to eligible organizations— 

"(A) may be made available under titles I 
and III; and 

"(B) shall be made available under title 
IL" 

SEC. 224. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

Section 407 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 17362) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph(1), by inserting or pri- 
vate entity that enters into an agreement 
under title I" after “importing country"; 
and 

(B) in paragraph (2) by adding at the end 
the following: Resulting contracts may con- 
tain such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary determines are necessary and appro- 
priate.”’; 

(2) in subsection ( 

(A) in paragraph (1)(A), by inserting im- 
porter or” before importing country“; and 

(B) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting im- 
porter or"' before importing country“; 

(3) in subsection (d) 

(A) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following: 
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“(2) FREIGHT PROCUREMENT.—Notwith- 
standing the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et 
seq.) or other similar provisions of law relat- 
ing to the making or performance of Federal 
Government contracts, ocean transportation 
under titles II and III may be procured on 
the basis of such full and open competitive 
procedures. Resulting contracts may contain 
such terms and conditions, as the Adminis- 
trator determines are necessary and appro- 
priate."; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (4); 

(4) in subsection (g)(2)— 

(A) in subparagraph (B), by striking “and” 
at the end; 

(B) in subparagraph (C), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting "; and“; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following: 

D) an assessment of the progress towards 
achieving food security in each country re- 
ceiving food assistance from the United 
States Government, with special emphasis 
on the nutritional status of the poorest pop- 
ulations in each country.“; and 

(5) by striking subsection (h). 

SEC. 225. EXPIRATION DATE. 

Section 408 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736b) is amended by striking ':1995" 
and inserting ''2002". 

SEC. 226. REGULATIONS. 

Section 409 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736c) is repealed. 

SEC. 227. INDEPENDENT EVALUATION OF PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section 410 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736d) is repealed. 

SEC. 228. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 412 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1736f) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (b) and (c) and 
inserting the following: 

(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the President 
may direct that— 

“(1) up to 15 percent of the funds available 
for any fiscal year for carrying out title I or 
III of this Act be used to carry out any other 
title of this Act; and 

2) up to 100 percent of funds available for 
title III be used to carry out title N.“; and 

(2) by redesignating subsections (d) and (e) 
as subsections (c) and (d), respectively. 

(b) RELATION TO OTHER WAIVER.—Section 
204(a)(3) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1724(a)(3)) is amended by inserting all au- 
thority to transfer from title I under section 
412 has been exercised with respect to that 
fiscal year and" after any fiscal year if”. 
SEC. 229. COORDINATION OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 

ANCE PROGRAMS. 

Section 413 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1736g) is amended by inserting ''title 
III of" before this Act" each place it ap- 
pears. 

SEC. 230. USE OF CERTAIN LOCAL CURRENCY. 

Title IV of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1731 
et seq.) (as amended by section 222) is further 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“SEC. 416. USE OF CERTAIN LOCAL CURRENCY. 

“Local currency payments received by the 
United States pursuant to agreements en- 
tered into under title I (as in effect on No- 
vember 27, 1990) may be utilized by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with section 108 (as in 
effect on November 27, 1990).”’. 
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SEC. 231. LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE TO FARMER TO 
FARMER PROGRAM. 

Section 501(c) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1737(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking 0.2 and inserting ‘‘0.4”’; 

(2) by striking 0.“ and inserting 0.2“; 
and 

(3) by striking 1991 through 1995" and in- 
serting 1996 through 2002". 

SEC. 232. FOOD SECURITY COMMODITY RESERVE. 

(a) Foop SECURITY COMMODITY RESERVE 
ACT OF 1995.— The title heading of title III of 
the Agricultural Act of 1980 (7 U.S.C. 1736-1 
note) is amended by striking FOOD SECU- 
RITY WHEAT RESERVE ACT OF 1980" and 
inserting "FOOD SECURITY COMMODITY 
RESERVE ACT OF 1995”. 

(b) SHORT TITLE.—Section 301 of the Act (7 
U.S.C. 1736f-1 note) is amended by striking 
“Food Security Wheat Reserve Act of 1980” 
and inserting ‘‘Food Security Commodity 
Reserve Act of 1995". 

(c) IN GENERAL.—Section 302 of the Act (7 
U.S.C. 1736f-1) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading, by striking 
"FOOD SECURITY WHEAT RESERVE” and 
inserting “FOOD SECURITY COMMODITY 


(2) so that subsection (a) reads as follows: 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To provide for a reserve 
solely to meet emergency humanitarian food 
needs in developing countries, the Secretary 
shall establish a reserve stock of wheat, rice, 
corn, or sorghum, or any combination of the 
commodities, totaling not more than 
4,000,000 metric tons for use as described in 
subsection (c).“; 

(3) so that subsection (b)(1) reads as fol- 
lows: 

() COMMODITIES IN RESERVE.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The reserve established 
under this section shall consist of— 

(A) wheat in the reserve established under 
the Food Security Commodity Reserve Act 
of 1980 as of the date of enactment of the 
Food For Peace Reauthorization Act of 1995; 

"(B) wheat, rice, corn, and sorghum (re- 
ferred to in this section as 'eligible commod- 
ities') acquired in accordance with paragraph 
(2) to replenish eligible commodities released 
from the reserve, including wheat to replen- 
ish wheat released from the reserve estab- 
lished under the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 but not replenished as of 
the date of enactment of the Food For Peace 
Reauthorization Act of 1995; and 

(C) such rice, corn, and sorghum as the 
Secretary of Agriculture (referred to in this 
section as the *'Secretary') may, at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate, acquire as a result of ex- 
changing an equivalent value of wheat in the 
reserve established under this section.“; 

(4) in subsection (b)(2)— 

(A) by striking (20A) Subject to“ and in- 
serting the following: 

(2) REPLENISHMENT OF RESERVE.— 

‘““(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to“; 

(B) in subparagraph (A)— 

(i) by striking (J) of this section stocks of 
wheat" and inserting (i) stocks of eligible 
commodities”; 

(ii) in clause (ii), by striking “stocks of 
wheat" and inserting ''stocks of eligible 
commodities"; and 

(111) in the second sentence, by striking 
"wheat" and inserting “eligible commod- 
ities”; and 

(C) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by striking (B) Not later“ and insert- 
ing (B) TIME FOR REPLENISHMENT OF RE- 
SERVE.—Not later’’; and 

(ii) in clause (ii) by striking wheat“ and 
inserting ‘‘eligible commodities''; 
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(5) so that subsections (c) through (f) read 
as follows: 

“(c) RELEASE OF ELIGIBLE COMMODITIES.— 

(1) DETERMINATION.—If the Secretary de- 
termines that the amount of commodities al- 
located for minimum assistance under sec- 
tion 204(a)(1) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1724(a)(1)) less the amount of commod- 
ities allocated for minimum non-emergency 
assistance under section 204(a)(2) of the Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1724(a)(2)) will be insufficient to 
meet the need for commodities for emer- 
gency assistance under section 202(a) of the 
Act (7 U.S.C. 1722(a)), the Secretary in any 
fiscal year may release from the reserve— 

“(A) up to 500,000 metric tons of wheat or 
the equivalent value of eligible commodities 
other than wheat; and 

B) any eligible commodities which under 
subparagraph (A) could have been released 
but were not released in prior fiscal years. 

*(2) AVAILABILITY OF COMMODITIES.—Com- 
modities released under paragraph (1) shall 
be made available under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1721 et seq.) for emer- 
gency assistance. 

"(8) EXCHANGE.—The Secretary may ex- 
change an eligible commodity for another 
United States commodity of equal value, in- 
cluding powdered milk, pulses, and vegetable 
oil. 

“(4) USE OF NORMAL COMMERCIAL PRAC- 
TICES.—To the maximum extend practicable 
consistent with the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of this section and the effective and ef- 
ficient administration of this section, the 
Secretary shall use the usual and customary 
channels, facilities, arrangements, and prac- 
tices of the trade and commerce. 

*(5) WAIVER OF MINIMUM TONNAGE REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Nothing in this subsection shall re- 
quire the exercise of the waiver under sec- 
tion 204(a)(3) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1724(a)(3)) as a prerequisite for the re- 
lease of eligible commodities under this sub- 
section. 

0d) 
Cos TS. — 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The cost of transpor- 
tation and handling of eligible commodities 
released from the reserve established under 
this section shall be paid by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in accordance with sec- 
tion 406 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1736). 

**(2) REIMBURSEMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be reimbursed for the costs 
incurred under paragraph (1) from the funds 
made available to carry out the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.). 

B) BASIS FOR REIMBURSEMENT.—The reim- 
bursement shall be made on the basis of the 
lesser of the actual cost incurred by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation less any sav- 
ings achieved as a result of decreased storage 
and handling costs for the reserve. 

(C) DECREASED STORAGE AND HANDLING 
COSTS.—For purposes of this subsection, ‘de- 
creased storage and handling costs’ shall 
mean the total actual costs for storage and 
handling incurred by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the reserve established under 
title III of the Agricultural Act of 1980 in fis- 
cal year 1995 less the total actual costs for 
storage and handling incurred by the Cor- 
poration for the reserve established under 
this Act in the fiscal year for which the sav- 
ings are calculated. 


TRANSPORTATION AND HANDLING 
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"(e) MANAGEMENT OF RESERVE.—The Sec- 
retary shall provide for— 

(i) the management of eligible commod- 
ities in the reserve as to location and quality 
of commodities needed to meet emergency 
situations; and 

*(2) the periodic rotation of eligible com- 
modities in the reserve to avoid spoilage and 
deterioration of such stocks. 

"(f) TREATMENT OF RESERVE UNDER OTHER 
LAW.—Eligible commodities in the reserve 
established under this section shall not be— 

(i) considered a part of the total domestic 
supply (including carryover) for the purpose 
of administering the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C, 1691 et seq.); and 

2) subject to any quantitative limitation 
on exports that may be imposed under sec- 
tion 7 of the Export Administration Act of 
1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2406).”; 

(6) in subsection (g)]— 

(A) by striking ‘‘(g)(1) The" and inserting 
the following: 

“(g) USE OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION.— The“; 

(B) by striking wheat“ and inserting an 
eligible commodity"'; and 

(C) by striking paragraph (2); 

(7) in subsection (h 

(A) by striking (öh) Any" and inserting: 

b FINALITY OF DETERMINATION.—Any”; 
an 

(B) by striking President or the Secretary 
of Agriculture" and inserting Secretary“; 
and 

(8) in subsection (i}— 

(A) by striking (i) The" and inserting: 

* (1) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY.—The”’; 

(B) by striking wheat“ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting ‘eligible commodities”; 
and 

(C) by striking ':1995" each place it appears 
and inserting 2002“. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 303 of the 
Act (7 U.S.C. 1736-1 note) is amended by 
Striking October 1, 1980" and all that fol- 
lows through the end of the section and in- 
serting ‘‘on the date of enactment of this 
Act.“. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
208(d)(2) of the Agriculture Trade Suspension 
Adjustment Act of 1980 (7 U.S.C. 4001(d)(2)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(2 APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS.—Subsections (b)(2), (c), (e), and (f) of 
section 302 of the Food Security Commodity 
Reserve Act of 1995 shall apply to commod- 
ities in any reserve established under para- 
graph (1), except that the references to 'eligi- 
ble commodities' in the subsections shall be 
deemed to be references to ‘agricultural 
commodities'."*. 

SEC. 233. FOOD FOR PROGRESS PROGRAM. 

The Food for Progress Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 
17360) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)— 

4 by striking “(b)(1)” and inserting (b)“; 
an 

(ii) in the first sentence, by inserting 
“intergovernmental organizations” after 
“cooperatives”; and 

(B) by striking paragraph (2); 

(2) in subsection (e)(4), by striking ''203" 
and inserting ':406"'; 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) in paragraph (1) by striking in the 
case of the independent states of the former 
Soviet Union,”’; 

(B) by striking paragraph (2); 

(C) in paragraph (4), by inserting in each 
of fiscal years 1996 through 2002" after may 
be used"; and 
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(D) by redesignating phs (3) 
through (5) as paragraphs (2) through (4), re- 
spectively; 

(J) in subsection (g), by striking 1995 and 
inserting 2002“; 

(5) in subsection (j) by striking "shall" 
and inserting “may”; 

(6) in subsection (k), by striking 1995“ and 
inserting 2002; 

(7) in subsection (1)(1).— 

(A) by striking 1991 through 1995" and in- 
serting 1998 through 2002"; and 

(B) by inserting '*, and to provide technical 
assistance for monetization programs," after 
“monitoring of food assistance programs"; 
and 

(8) in subsection (m)— 

(A) by striking ‘‘with respect to the inde- 
pendent states of the former Soviet Union“; 

(B) by striking private voluntary organi- 
zations and cooperatives” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting agricultural trade orga- 
nizations, intergovernmental organizations, 
private voluntary organizations, and co- 
operatives“; and 

(C) in paragraph (2) by striking in the 
independent states". 

Subtitle C—Amendments to Agricultural 

Trade Act of 1978 


SEC. 251. AGRICULTURAL EXPORT PROMOTION 
STRATEGY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 108 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5603) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“SEC. 103. AGRICULTURAL EXPORT PROMOTION 
STRATEGY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop à strategy for implementing Federal 
agricultural export promotion programs that 
takes into account the new market opportu- 
nities for agricultural products, including 
opportunities that result from— 

(i) the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment and the Uruguay Round Agreements; 

*(2) any accession to membership in the 
World Trade Organization; 

(3) the continued economic growth in the 
Pacific Rim; and 

**(4) other developments. 

(b) PURPOSE OF STRATEGY.—The strategy 
developed under subsection (a) shall encour- 
age the maintenance, development, and ex- 
pansion of export markets for United States 
agricultural commodities and related prod- 
ucts, including high-value and value-added 
products. 

o) GOALS OF STRATEGY.—The strategy de- 
veloped under subsection (a) shall have the 
following goals: 

"(1) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
value of annual United States agricultural 
exports to $60,000,000,000. 

*(2) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
United States share of world export trade in 
agricultural products significantly above the 
average United States share from 1993 
through 1995. 

3) By September 30, 2002, increasing the 
United States share of world trade in high- 
value agricultural products to 20 percent. 

4) Ensuring that the value of United 
States exports of agricultural products in- 
creases at a faster rate than the rate of in- 
crease in the value of overall world export 
trade in agricultural products. 

“(5) Ensuring that the value of United 
States exports of high-value agricultural 
products increases at a faster rate than the 
rate of increase in overall world export trade 
in high-value agricultural products. 

"(6) Ensuring to the extent practicable 
that— 

“(A) substantially all obligations under- 
taken in the Uruguay Round Agreement on 
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Agriculture that provide significantly in- 
creased access for United States agricultural 
commodities are implemented to the extent 
required by the Uruguay Round Agreements; 
or 

"(B) applicable United States trade laws 
are used to secure United States rights under 
the Uruguay Round Agreement on Agri- 
culture. 

„d) PRIORITY MARKETS.— 

*(1) IDENTIFICATION OF MARKETS.—In devel- 
oping the strategy required under subsection 
(a) the Secretary shall identify as priority 
markets— 

“(A) those markets in which imports of ag- 
ricultural products show the greatest poten- 
tial for increase by September 30, 2002; and 

„B) those markets in which, with the as- 
sistance of Federal export promotion pro- 
grams, exports of United States agricultural 
products show the greatest potential for in- 
crease by September 30, 2002. 

*(2 IDENTIFICATION OF SUPPORTING OF- 
FICES.—The President shall identify annually 
in the budget of the United States Govern- 
ment submitted under section 1105 of title 31, 
United States Code, each overseas office of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service that pro- 
vides assistance to United States exporters 
in each of the priority markets identified 
under paragraph (1). 

(e) REPORT.—Not later than December 31, 
2001, the Secretary shall prepare and submit 
& report to Congress assessing progress in 
meeting the goals established by subsection 
(c). 
*"(f) FAILURE TO MEET GOALS.—Notwith- 
standing any other law, if the Secretary de- 
termines that more than 2 of the goals estab- 
lished by subsection (c) are not met by Sep- 
tember 30, 2002, the Secretary may not carry 
out agricultural trade programs under the 
Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5601 
et seq.) as of that date. 

"(g) NO PRIVATE RIGHT OF ACTION.—This 
section shall not create any private right of 
action.“. 

(b) CONTINUATION OF FUNDING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture makes a determination under section 
103(f) of the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 
(as amended by subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary shall utilize funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to promote United States 
agricultural exports in a manner consistent 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714 et seq.) and obliga- 
tions pursuant to the Uruguay Round Agree- 
ments. 

(2) FUNDING.—The amount of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds used to carry out 
paragraph (1) during a fiscal year shall not 
exceed the total outlays for agricultural 
trade under the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) during fiscal 
year 2002. 

(c) ELIMINATION OF REPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. — Section 601 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5711) is re- 
pealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The last sen- 
tence of section 603 of the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5713) is amended by 
striking , in a consolidated report," and all 
that follows through section 601" and in- 
serting or in a consolidated report“. 

SEC. 252. EXPORT CREDITS. 

(a) EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEE PROGRAM.— 
Section 202 of the Agricultural Trade Act of 
1978 (7 U.S.C. 5622) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking '"GUARANTEES.—The'" and 
inserting the following: *GUARANTEES.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—The"'; and 
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(B) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) SUPPLIER CREDITS.—In carrying out 
this section, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may issue guarantees for the repayment 
of credit made available for a period of not 
more than 180 days by a United States ex- 
porter to a buyer in a foreign country.“: 

(2) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking (f) RESTRICTIONS.—The” 
and inserting the following: 

(ö RESTRICTIONS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—The"'; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

*"(2) CRITERIA FOR  DETERMINATION.—In 
making the determination required under 
paragraph (1) with respect to credit guaran- 
tees under subsection (b) for a country, the 
Secretary may consider, in addition to finan- 
cial, macroeconomic, and monetary indica- 
tors— 

“(A) whether an International Monetary 
Fund standby agreement, Paris Club re- 
Scheduling plan, or other economic restruc- 
turing plan is in place with respect to the 
country; 

"(B) the convertibility of the currency of 
the country; 

“(C) whether the country provides ade- 
quate legal protection for foreign invest- 
ments; 

D) whether the country has viable finan- 
cial markets; 

"(E) whether the country provides ade- 
quate legal protection for the private prop- 
erty rights of citizens of the country; and 

“(F) any other factors that are relevant to 
the ability of the country to service the debt 
of the country.“; 

(3) by striking subsection (h) and inserting 
the following: 

“(h) UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMPO- 
NENTS.—The Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall finance or guarantee under this section 
only United States agricultural commod- 
Itles.“; 

(4) in subsection (1— 

(A) by striking “INSTITUTIONS.—A finan- 
cial" and inserting the following: ‘‘INSTITU- 
TIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—A financial”; 

(B) by striking paragraph (1); 

(C) by striking (2) is" and inserting the 
following: 

*" (A) is”; 

(D) by striking (3) is" and inserting the 
following: 

“(B) is"; and 

(E) by adding at the end the following: 

02 THIRD COUNTRY BANKS.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation may guarantee under 
subsections (a) and (b) the repayment of 
credit made available to finance an export 
sale irrespective of whether the obligor is lo- 
cated in the country to which the export sale 
is destined."; and 

(5) by striking subsection (k) and inserting 
the following: 

“(k) PROCESSED AND HIGH-VALUE PROD- 
UCTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In issuing export credit 
guarantees under this section, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation shall, subject to para- 
graph (2) ensure that not less than 25 per- 
cent for each of fiscal years 1996 and 1997, 30 
percent for each of fiscal years 1998 and 1999, 
and 35 percent for each of fiscal years 2000, 
2001, and 2002, of the total amount of credit 
guarantees issued for a fiscal year is issued 
to promote the export of processed or high- 
value agricultural products and that the bal- 
ance is issued to promote the export of bulk 
or raw agricultural commodities. 

*(2) LIMITATION.—The percentage require- 
ment of paragraph (1) shall apply for a fiscal 
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year to the extent that a reduction in the 
total amount of credit guarantees issued for 
the fiscal year is not required to meet the 
percentage requirement.". 

(b) FUNDING LEVELS.—Section 211(b) of the 
Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 
5641(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraph (2); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (B) of 
paragraph (1) as paragraph (2) and indenting 
the margin of paragraph (2) (as so redesig- 
nated) so as to align with the margin of 
paragraph (1); and 

(3) by striking paragraph (1) and inserting 
the following: 

“(1) EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEES.—The 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall make 
available for each of fiscal years 1996 through 
2002 not less than $5,500,000,000 in credit guar- 
antees under subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 202. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—Section 102(7) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5602(7)) is 
amended by striking subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) and inserting the following: 

“(A) an agricultural commodity or product 
entirely produced in the United States; or 

) a product of an agricultural commod- 
ity— 

**(1) 90 percent or more of the agricultural 
components of which by weight, excluding 
packaging and added water, is entirely pro- 
duced in the United States; and 

(Ii) that the Secretary determines to be a 
United States high value agricultural prod- 
uct.”’. 

(d) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the effective date of this title, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shal] issue regulations 
to carry out the amendments made by this 
section. 

SEC. 253. EXPORT PROGRAM AND FOOD ASSIST- 
ANCE TRANSFER AUTHORITY. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall fully 
utilize and aggressively implement the full 
range of agricultural export programs au- 
thorized in this Act and any other Act, in 
any combination, to help United States agri- 
culture maintain and expand export mar- 
kets, promote United States agricultural 
commodity and product exports, counter 
subsidized foreign competition, and capital- 
ize on potential new market opportunities. 
Consistent with United States obligations 
under GATT, if the Secretary determines 
that funds available under 1 or more export 
subsidy programs cannot be fully or effec- 
tively utilized for such programs, the Sec- 
retary may utilize such funds for other au- 
thorized agricultural export and food assist- 
ance programs to achieve the above objec- 
tives and to further enhance the overall 
global competitiveness of United States agri- 
culture. Funds so utilized shall be in addi- 
tion to funds which may otherwise be au- 
thorized or appropriated for such other agri- 
cultural export programs. 

SEC. 254. ARRIVAL CERTIFICATION. 

Section 401 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5662(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (a) and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

(a) ARRIVAL CERTIFICATION.—With respect 
to a commodity provided, or for which fi- 
nancing or a credit guarantee or other as- 
sistance is made available, under a program 
authorized in section 201, 202, or 301, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall require 
the exporter of the commodity to maintain 
records of an official or customary commer- 
cial nature or other documents as the Sec- 
retary may require, and shall allow rep- 
resentatives of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration access to the records or documents 
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as needed, to verify the arrival of the com- 
modity in the country that was the intended 
destination of the commodity.”’. 

SEC. 255. REGULATIONS. 

Section 404 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5664) is repealed. 

SEC. 256. FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE. 

Section 503 of the Agricultural Trade Act 
of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5693) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 503. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FOREIGN AG- 
RICULTURAL SERVICE. 

The Service shall assist the Secretary in 
carrying out the agricultural trade policy 
and international cooperation policy of the 
United States by— 

(1) acquiring information pertaining to 
agricultural trade; 

2) carrying out market promotion and 
development activities; 

"(8) providing agricultural technical as- 
sistance and training; and 

“(4) carrying out the programs authorized 
under this Act, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1691 et seq.), and other Acts. 

SEC. 257. REPORTS. 

The first sentence of section 603 of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5713) is 
amended by striking The and inserting 
“Subject to section 217 of the Department of 
Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 
U.S.C. 6917), the". 

Subtitle D—Miscellaneous 
SEC. 271. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS RELATING 
TO TOBACCO. 

Section 214 of the Tobacco Adjustment Act 
of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 509) is repealed. 

SEC. 272. TRIGGERED EXPORT ENHANCEMENT. 

(a) READJUSTMENT OF SUPPORT LEVELS.— 
Section 1302 of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-508; 7 
U.S.C. 1421 note) is repealed. 

(b) TRIGGERED MARKETING LOANS AND EX- 
PORT ENHANCEMENT.—Section 4301 of the Om- 
nibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988 
(Public Law 100-418; 7 U.S.C. 1446 note) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective begin- 
ning with the 1996 crops of wheat, feed 
grains, upland cotton, and rice. 

SEC. 273. DISPOSITION OF COMMODITIES TO PRE- 
VENT WASTE. 

Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(7 U.S.C. 1431) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting after the 
first sentence the following: The Secretary 
may use funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to cover administrative expenses of 
the programs.“; 

(B) in paragraph (7)(D)(iv), by striking 
"one year of acquisition" and all that fol- 
lows and inserting the following: ‘‘a reason- 
able length of time, as determined by the 
Secretary, except that the Secretary may 
permit the use of proceeds in a country other 
than the country of origin— 

J) as necessary to expedite the transpor- 
tation of commodities and products fur- 
nished under this subsection; or 

**(II) if the proceeds are generated in a cur- 
rency generally accepted in the other coun- 


(C) in paragraph (8), by striking subpara- 
graph (C); and 
(D) by striking paragraphs (10), (11), and 
(12); and 
(2) by striking subsection (c). 
SEC. 274. . 
'AP. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1517 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (7 U.S.C. 1706) is repealed. 
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(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(eX3) of the Food for Progress Act of 1985 (7 
U.S.C. 17360(e)(3)) is amended by striking 
“section 106" and inserting section 103". 
SEC. 275. POLICY ON EXPANSION OF INTER- 

NATIONAL MARKETS. 

Section 1207 of the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 (7 U.S.C. 1736m) is repealed. 

SEC. 276. POLICY ON MAINTENANCE AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF EXPORT MARKETS. 

Section 1121 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736p) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (a); and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking (b)“; and 

(B) by striking paragraphs (1) through (4) 
and inserting the following: 

"(1) be the premier supplier of agricultural 
and food products to world markets and ex- 
pand exports of high value products; 

*(2) support the principle of free trade and 
the promotion of fair trade in agricultural 
commodities and products; 

*(3) cooperate fully in all efforts to nego- 
tiate with foreign countries further reduc- 
tions in tariff and nontariff barriers to trade, 
including sanitary and phytosanitary meas- 
ures and trade-distorting subsidies; 

"(4) aggressively counter unfair foreign 
trade practices as a means of encouraging 
fairer trade;". 

SEC. 277. POLICY ON TRADE LIBERALIZATION. 

Section 1122 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736q) is repealed. 

SEC. 278. AGRICULTURAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Section 1123 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (7 U.S.C. 1736r) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

*SEC. 1123. TRADE NEGOTIATIONS POLICY. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(i) on a level playing field, United States 
producers are the most competitive suppliers 
of agricultural products in the world; 

(2) exports of United States agricultural 
products will account for $54,000,000,000 in 
1995, contributing a net $24,000,000,000 to the 
merchandise trade balance of the United 
States and supporting approximately 
1,000,000 jobs; 

**(8) increased agricultural exports are crit- 
ical to the future of the farm, rural, and 
overall United States economy, but the op- 
portunities for increased agricultural ex- 
ports are limited by the unfair subsidies of 
the competitors of the United States, and a 
variety of tariff and nontariff barriers to 
highly competitive United States agricul- 
tural products; 

(4) international negotiations can play a 
key role in breaking down barriers to United 
States agricultural exports; 

*(5) the Uruguay Round Agreement on Ag- 
riculture made significant progress in the at- 
tainment of increased market access oppor- 
tunities for United States exports of agricul- 
tural products, for the first time— 

"(A) restraining foreign trade-distorting 
domestic support and export subsidy pro- 
grams; and 

B) developing common rules for the ap- 
plication of sanitary and phytosanitary re- 
strictions; 
that should result in increased exports of 
United States agricultural products, jobs, 
and income growth in the United States; 

“(6) the Uruguay Round Agreement on Ag- 
riculture did not succeed in completely 
eliminating trade distorting domestic sup- 
port and export subsidies by— 

"(A) allowing the European Union to con- 
tinue unreasonable levels of spending on ex- 
port subsidies; and 

"(B) failing to discipline monopolistic 
state trading entities, such as the Canadian 
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Wheat Board, that use nontransparent and 
discriminatory pricing as a hidden de facto 
export subsidy; 

(7) during the period 1996 through 2002, 
there will be several opportunities for the 
United States to negotiate fairer trade in ag- 
ricultural products, including further nego- 
tiations under the World Trade Organization, 
and steps toward possible free trade agree- 
ments of the Americas and Asian-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC); and 

*(8) the United States should aggressively 
use these opportunities to achieve more open 
and fair opportunities for trade in agricul- 
tural products. 

) GOALS OF THE UNITED STATES IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS.—The objec- 
tives of the United States with respect to fu- 
ture negotiations on agricultural trade in- 
clude— 

"(1) increasing opportunities for United 
States exports of agricultural products by 
eliminating tariff and nontariff barriers to 
trade; 

“(2) leveling the playing field for United 
States producers of agricultural products by 
limiting per unit domestic production sup- 
ports to levels that are no greater than those 
available in the United States; 

*(3) ending the practice of export dumping 
by eliminating all trade distorting export 
subsidies and disciplining state trading enti- 
ties so that they do not (except in cases of 
bona fide food aid) sell in foreign markets at 
below domestic market prices nor their full 
costs of acquiring and delivering agricul- 
tural products to the foreign markets; and 

*(4) encouraging government policies that 
avoid price-depressing surpluses.". 

SEC. 279. POLICY ON UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES. 

Section 1164 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (Public Law 99-198; 99 Stat. 1499) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 280. AGRICULTURAL AID AND TRADE MIS- 
SIONS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Agricultural Aid and 
Trade Missions Act (7 U.S.C. 1736bb et seq.) is 
repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 7 of 
Public Law 100-277 (7 U.S.C. 1736bb note) is 
repealed. 

SEC. 281. ANNUAL REPORTS BY AGRICULTURAL 
ATTACHES. 

Section 108(b)(1)(B) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1748(b)(1)(B)) is amended by 
striking “including fruits, vegetables, leg- 
umes, popcorn, and ducks". 

SEC. 282. WORLD LIVESTOCK MARKET PRICE IN- 
FORMATION. 

Section 1545 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-624; 7 U.S.C. 1761 note) is repealed. 

SEC. 283. ORDERLY LIQUIDATION OF STOCKS. 

Sections 201 and 207 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1851 and 1857) are re- 
pealed. 

Anm STAPLE COT- 

Section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
(7 U.S.C. 1852) is repealed. 

SEC. 285. REGULATIONS. 

Section 707 of the Freedom for Russia and 
Emerging Eurasian Democracies and Open 
Markets Support Act of 1992 (Public Law 102- 
511; 7 U.S.C. 5621 note) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (d). 

SEC. 286. EMERGING MARKETS. 

(a) PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
TO EMERGING MARKETS.— 

(1) EMERGING MARKETS.—Section 1542 of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-624; 7 U.S.C. 5622 
note) is amended— 
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(A) in the section heading, by striking 
and inserting 


(B) by striking “emerging democracies” 
each place it appears in subsections (b), (d), 
and (e) and inserting emerging markets“; 

(C) by striking "emerging democracy" 
each place it appears in subsection (c) and 
inserting "emerging market"; and 

(D) by striking subsection (f) and inserting 
the following: 

"(f) EMERGING MARKET.—In this section 
and section 1543, the term 'emerging market' 
means any country that the Secretary deter- 
mines— 

(i) is taking steps toward a market-ori- 
ented economy through the food, agri- 
culture, or rural business sectors of the econ- 
omy of the country; and 

"(2) has the potential to provide a viable 
and significant market for United States ag- 
ricultural commodities or products of United 
States agricultural commodities."'. 

(2) FUNDING.—Section 1542 of the Food, Ag- 
riculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 is amended by striking subsection (a) 
and inserting the following: 

(a) FUNDING.—The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall make available for fiscal 
years 1996 through 2002 not less than 
$1,000,000,000 of direct credits or export credit 
guarantees ivi exports to emerging markets 
under section 201 or 202 of the Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5621 and 5622), in 
addition to the amounts acquired or author- 
ized under section 211 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 
5641) for the program.". 

(3) AGRICULTURAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM.— 
Section 1542 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 is amend- 
ed— 

(A) in subsection (b), by striking the last 
sentence and inserting the following: The 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall give 
priority under this subsection to— 

projects that encourage the privatiza- 
tion of the agricultural sector or that benefit 
private farms or cooperatives in emerging 
markets; and 

B) projects for which nongovernmental 
persons agree to assume a relatively larger 
share of the costs.“; and 

(B) in subsection (d) 

(i) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking the Soviet Union" and inserting 
“emerging markets“; 

(11) in paragraph (1)— 

(I) in subparagraph (A)(1)— 

(aa) by striking 19950 
**2002"; and 

(bb) by striking ''those systems, and iden- 
tify" and inserting the systems, including 
potential reductions in trade barriers, and 
identify and carry out”; 

(II) in subparagraph (B), 
“shall” and inserting may“; 

(III) in subparagraph (D), by inserting (in- 
cluding the establishment of extension serv- 
ices)” after technical assistance“; 

(IV) by striking subparagraph (F); 

(V) by redesignating subparagraphs (G), 
(H), and (I) as subparagraphs (F), (G), and 
(H), respectively; and 

(VI) in subparagraph (H) (as redesignated 
by subclause (V), by striking 510, 000, 0000 
and inserting ''$20,000,000''; 

(iii) in paragraph (2).— 

(I) by striking the Soviet Union" each 
place it appears and inserting emerging 
markets“; 

(ID in subparagraph (A), by striking a 
free market food production and distribution 
system" and inserting free market food 
production and distribution systems“; 


and inserting 


by striking 
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(III) in subparagraph (B)— 

(aa) in clause (i), by striking Govern- 
ment” and inserting governments“; 

(bb) in clause (1i1)ID, by striking “and” at 
the end; 

(cc) in clause (iii) (II), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting ‘; and"; and 

(dd) by adding at the end of clause (iii) the 
following: 

IV) to provide for the exchange of admin- 
istrators and faculty members from agricul- 
tural and other institutions to strengthen 
and revise educational programs in agricul- 
tural economics, agribusiness, and agrarian 
law, to support change towards a free mar- 
ket economy in emerging markets.“; 

(IV) by striking subparagraph (D); and 

by redesignating subparagraph (E) as sub- 
paragraph (D); and 

(iv) by striking paragraph (3). 

(4) UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMMOD- 
ITY.—Subsections (b) and (c) of section 1542 
of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 are amended by striking 
“section 101(6)" each place it appears and in- 
serting section 102(7)’’. 

(5) REPORT.—The first sentence of section 
1542(e)(2) of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 is amended by 
striking Not“ and inserting “Subject to 
section 217 of the Department of Agriculture 
Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 6917), 
not". 

(b) AGRICULTURAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
FOR MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES, EMERGING 
DEMOCRACIES, AND EMERGING MARKETS.—Sec- 
tion 1543 of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 3293) is 
amended— 


(1) in the section heading, by striking 
emerging de- 


"middle income countries and 

mocracies" and inserting “middle income 
countries, emerging democracies, and emerg- 
ing markets“; 

(2) in subsection (b), by adding at the end 
the following: 

"(5 EMERGING MARKET.—Any emerging 
market, as defined in section 1542(f).’’; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking food 
needs“ and inserting “food and fiber needs". 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 501 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1737) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking emerg- 
ing democracies” and inserting emerging 
markets"; and 

(B) in subsection (b), by striking paragraph 
(1) and inserting the following: 

(1) EMERGING MARKET.—The term ‘emerg- 
ing market' means any country that the Sec- 
retary determines— 

“(A) is taking steps toward a market-ori- 
ented economy through the food, agri- 
culture, or rural business sectors of the econ- 
omy of the country; and 

„B) has the potential to provide a viable 
and significant market for United States ag- 
ricultural commodities or products of United 
States agricultural commodities.”’. 

(2) Section 201(d)(1)(C)(ii) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 
§621(d)(1)(C)(ii)) is amended by striking 
“emerging democracies” and inserting 
"emerging markets". 

(3) Section 202(d)(3)(B) of the Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5622(d)(3«B)) is 
amended by striking ‘emerging democ- 
racies" and inserting emerging markets". 
SEC. 287. IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMITMENTS 

UNDER URUGUAY ROUND AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Part III of subtitle A of title IV of the Uru- 

guay Round Agreements Act (Public Law 
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103-465; 108 Stat. 4964) is amended by adding 

at the end the following: 

“SEC. 427. IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMITMENTS 
UNDER URUGUAY ROUND AGREE- 
MENTS. 


Not later than September 30 of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine whether the obligations undertaken 
by foreign countries under the Uruguay 
Round Agreement on Agriculture are being 
fully implemented. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that any foreign country, 
by not implementing the obligations of the 
country, is significantly constraining an op- 
portunity for United States agricultural ex- 
ports, the Secretary shall— 

"(1) submit to the United States Trade 
Representative a recommendation as to 
whether the President should take action 
under any provision of law; and 

“(2) transmit a copy of the recommenda- 
tion to the Committee on Agriculture, the 
Committee on International Relations, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means, of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, and 
the Committee on Finance, of the Senate.". 
SEC. 288. SENSE OF CONGRESS CONCERNING 


It is the sense of Congress that— 

(1) in negotiations to establish multilat- 
eral disciplines on agricultural export cred- 
its and credit guarantees, the United States 
should not agree to any arrangement that is 
incompatible with the provisions of United 
States law that authorize agricultural ex- 
port credits and credit guarantees; 

(2) in the negotiations (which are held 
under the auspices of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development), 
the United States should not reach any 
agreement that fails to impose disciplines on 
the practices of foreign government trading 
entities such as the Australian Wheat Board 
and Canadian Wheat Board; and 

(3) the disciplines should include greater 
openness in the operations of the entities as 
long as the entities are subsidized by the for- 
eign government or have monopolies for ex- 
ports of a commodity that are sanctioned by 
the foreign government. 

SEC. 289. FOREIGN MARKET DEVELOPMENT CO- 
OPERATOR PROGRAM. 

The Agricultural Trade Act of 1978 (7 
U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“TITLE VII—FOREIGN MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT COOPERATOR PROGRAM 
“SEC. 701. DEFINITION OF ELIGIBLE TRADE OR- 

GANIZATION. 

“In this title, the term ‘eligible trade orga- 
nization’ means a United States trade orga- 
nization that— 

"(1) promotes the export of 1 or more 
United States agricultural commodities or 
products; and 

2) does not have a business interest in or 
receive remuneration from specific sales of 
agricultural commodities or products. 

*SEC. 702. FOREIGN MARKET DEVELOPMENT CO- 
OPERATOR PROGRAM. 

*(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish and, in cooperation with eligible 
trade organizations, carry out a foreign mar- 
ket development cooperator program to 
maintain and develop foreign markets for 
United States agricultural commodities and 
products. 

*(b) ADMINISTRATION.—Funds made avail- 
able to carry out this title shall be used only 
to provide— 

“(1) cost-share assistance to an eligible 
trade organization under a contract or agree- 
ment with the organization; and 
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**(2) assistance for other costs that are nec- 
essary or appropríate to carry out the for- 
eign market development cooperator pro- 
gram, including contingent liabilities that 
are not otherwise funded. 

*SEC. 703. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this title such sums as may be 
necessary for each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2002. 

Subtitle E—Dairy Exports 
SEC. 291. DAIRY EXPORT INCENTIVE PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 153(c) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (15 U.S.C. 713a-14(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (1); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting ''; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

) the maximum volume of dairy product 
exports allowable consistent with the obliga- 
tions of the United States as a member of 
the World Trade Organization are exported 
under the program each year (minus the vol- 
ume sold under section 1163 of the Food Se- 
curity Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 1731 note) during 
that year), except to the extent that the ex- 
port of such a volume under the program 
would, in the judgment of the Secretary, ex- 
ceed the limitations on the value set forth in 
subsection (f); and 

**(4) payments may be made under the pro- 
gram for exports to any destination in the 
world for the purpose of market develop- 
ment, except a destination in a country with 
respect to which shipments from the United 
States are otherwise restricted by law.“ 

(b) SOLE DISCRETION.—Section 153(b) of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (15 U.S.C. 713a- 
14(b) is amended by inserting sole“ before 
“discretion”. 

(c) MARKET DEVELOPMENT.—Section 
153(e)(1) of the Food Security Act of 1985 (15 
U.S.C. 713a-14(e)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ and inserting “the”; 
and 

(2) by inserting before the period the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘, and any additional amount that 
may be required to assist in the development 
of world markets for United States dairy 
products". 

(d) MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE AMOUNTS.—Sec- 
tion 153 of the Food Security Act of 1985 (15 
U.S.C. 713a-14) is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

( REQUIRED FUNDING.—The Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall in each year use 
money and commodities for the program 
under this section in the maximum amount 
consistent with the obligations of the United 
States as a member of the World Trade Orga- 
nization, minus the amount expended under 
section 1163 of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(7 U.S.C. 1731 note) during that year. How- 
ever, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may not exceed the limitations specified in 
subsection (c)(3) on the volume of allowable 
dairy product exports.’’. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
153(a) of the Food Security Act of 1985 (15 
U.S.C. 713a-14(a) is amended by striking 
“2001” and inserting 2002“. 

SEC. 292. AUTHORITY TO ASSIST IN ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND MAINTENANCE OF EX- 
PORT TRADING COMPANY. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall, con- 
sistent with the obligations of the United 
States as a member of the World Trade Orga- 
nization, provide such advice and assistance 
to the United States dairy industry as may 
be necessary to enable that industry to es- 
tablish and maintain an export trading com- 
pany under the Export Trading Company Act 
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of 1982 (15 U.S.C. 4001 et seq.) for the purpose 

of facilitating the international market de- 

velopment for and exportation of dairy prod- 
ucts produced in the United States. 

SEC. 293. STANDBY AUTHORITY TO INDICATE EN- 
TITY BEST SUITED TO PROVIDE 
INTERNATIONAL MARKET DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EXPORT SERVICES. 

(a) INDICATION OF ENTITY BEST SUITED TO 
ASSIST INTERNATIONAL MARKET DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR AND EXPORT OF UNITED STATES 
DAIRY PRODUCTS.—If— 

(1) the United States dairy industry has 
not established an export trading company 
under the Export Trading Company Act of 
1982 (15 U.S.C. 4001 et seq.) for the purpose of 
facilitating the international market devel- 
opment for and exportation of dairy products 
produced in the United States on or before 
June 30, 1996; or 

(2) the quantity of exports of United States 
dairy products during the 12-month period 
preceding July 1, 1997 does not exceed the 
quantity of exports of United States dairy 
products during the 12-month period preced- 
ing July 1, 1996 by 1.5 billion pounds (milk 
equivalent, total solids basis); 
the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to 
indicate which entity autonomous of the 
Government of the United States is best 
suited to facilitate the international market 
development for and exportation of United 
States dairy products. 

(b) FUNDING OF EXPORT ACTIVITIES.—The 
Secretary shall assist the entity in identify- 
ing sources of funding for the activities spec- 
ified in subsection (a) from within the dairy 
industry and elsewhere. 

(c) APPLICATION OF SECTION.—This section 
shall apply only during the period beginning 
on July 1, 1997 and ending on September 30, 
2000. 

SEC. 294. STUDY AND REPORT REGARDING PO- 
TENTIAL IMPACT OF URUGUAY 

ROUND ON PRICES, INCOME AND 

GOVERNMENT PURCHASES, 


(a) STUDY.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall conduct a study, on a variety by vari- 
ety of cheese basis, to determine the poten- 
tial impact on milk prices in the United 
States, dairy producer income, and Federal 
dairy program costs, of the allocation of ad- 
ditional cheese granted access to the United 
States as a result of the obligations of the 
United States as a member of the World 
Trade Organization. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than June 30, 1997, 
the Secretary shall report to the Committees 
on Agriculture of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives the results of the study 
conducted under this section. 

(c) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Any limita- 
tion imposed by Act of Congress on the con- 
duct or completion of studies or reports to 
Congress shall not apply to the study and re- 
port required under this section unless such 
limitation explicitly references this section 
in doing so. 

SEC. 295. PROMOTION OF AMERICAN DAIRY 
PRODUCTS IN INTERNATIONAL MAR- 
KETS THROUGH DAIRY PROMOTION 
PROGRAM. 

Section 113(e) of the Dairy Production Sta- 
bilization Act of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 4504(e)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: For each of the fiscal years 
1996 through 2000, the Board's budget shall 
provide for the expenditure of not less than 
10 percent of the anticipated revenues avail- 
able to the Board to develop international 
markets for, and to promote within such 
markets, the consumption of dairy products 
produced in the United States from milk pro- 
duced in the United States.“ 
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TITLE III—CONSERVATION 
Subtitle A—Environmental Conservation 
Acreage Reserve Program 
SEC. 311. ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 

ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM. 


Section 1230 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3830) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SEC. 1230. ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 
ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

*"(1) IN GENERAL.—During the 1996 through 
2002 calendar years, the Secretary shall es- 
tablish an environmental conservation acre- 
age reserve program (referred to in this sec- 
tion as 'ECARP") to be implemented through 
contracts and the acquisition of easements 
to assist owners and operators of farms and 
ranches to conserve and enhance soil, water, 
and related natural resources, including 
grazing land, wetland, and wildlife habitat. 

*(2) MEANS.—The Secretary shall carry out 
the ECARP by— 

“(A) providing for the long-term protection 
of environmentally sensitive land; and 

B) providing technical and financial as- 
sistance to farmers and ranchers to— 

"(1) improve the management and oper- 
ation of the farms and ranches; and 

(ii) reconcile productivity and profit- 
ability with protection and enhancement of 
the environment. 

PL PROGRAMS.—The ECARP shall consist 
fe) — 

“(A) the conservation reserve program es- 
tablished under subchapter B: 

“(B) the wetlands reserve program estab- 
lished under subchapter C; 

"(C) the environmental quality incentives 
program established under chapter 4; and 

D) a farmland protection program under 
which the Secretary shall use funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the pur- 
chase of conservation easements or other in- 
terests in not less than 170,000, nor more 
than 340,000, acres of land with prime, 
unique, or other productive soil that is sub- 
ject to a pending offer from a State or local 
government for the purpose of protecting 
topsoil by limiting nonagricultural uses of 
the land, except that any highly erodible 
cropland shall be subject to the requirements 
of a conservation plan, including, if required 
by the Secretary, the conversion of the land 
to less intensive uses. In no case shall total 
expenditures of funding from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation exceed a total of 
$35,000,000 over the first 3 and subsequent fis- 
cal years. 

b) ADMINISTRATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the 
ECARP, the Secretary shall enter into con- 
tracts with owners and operators and acquire 
interests in land through easements from 
ore as provided in this chapter and chap- 
ter 4. 

(2) PRIOR ENROLLMENTS.—Acreage en- 
rolled in the conservation reserve or wet- 
lands reserve program prior to the effective 
date of this paragraph shall be considered to 
be placed into the ECARP. 

(e) CONSERVATION PRIORITY AREAS.— 

(i) DESIGNATION.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall des- 
ignate watersheds or regions of special envi- 
ronmental sensitivity, including the Chesa- 
peake Bay Region (consisting of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia), the Great 
Lakes Region, the Rainwater Basin Region, 
the Lake Champlain Basin, the Prairie Pot- 
hole Region, and the Long Island Sound Re- 
gion, as conservation priority areas that are 
eligible for enhanced assistance through the 
programs established under this chapter and 
chapter 4. 
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(B) APPLICATION.—A designation shall be 
made under this paragraph if agricultural 
practices on land within the watershed or re- 
gion pose a significant threat to soil, water, 
and related natural resources, as determined 
by the Secretary, and an application is made 
by— 

"(i) a State agency in consultation with 
the State technical committee established 
under section 1261; or 

““ii) State agencies from several States 
that agree to form an interstate conserva- 
tion priority area. 

"(C) ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary shall des- 
ignate a watershed or region of special envi- 
ronmental sensitivity as a conservation pri- 
ority area to assist, to the maximum extent 
practicable, agricultural producers within 
the watershed or region to comply with 
nonpoint source pollution requirements 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act (33 U.S.C. 1251 et seq.) and other Federal 
and State environmental laws. 

"(2 ) APPLICABILITY.—The Secretary shall 
designate a watershed or region of special 
environmental sensitivity as a conservation 
priority area in a manner that conforms, to 
the maximum extent practicable, to the 
functions and purposes of the conservation 
reserve, wetlands reserve, and environmental 
quality incentives programs, as applicable, if 
participation in the program or programs is 
likely to result in the resolution or amelio- 
ration of significant soil, water, and related 
natural resource problems related to agrícul- 
tural production activities within the water- 
shed or region. 

* (3) TERMINATION.—A conservation priority 
area designation shall terminate on the date 
that is 5 years after the date of the designa- 
tion, except that the Secretary may— 

(A) redesignate the area as a conservation 
priority area; or 

"(B) withdraw the designation of a water- 
shed or region if the Secretary determines 
the area is no longer affected by significant 
soil, water, and related natural resource im- 
pacts related to agricultural production ac- 
tivities.". 

SEC. 312. CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM EXTENSIONS.— 

(1) CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM.—Sec- 
tion 1231 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 3831) is amend- 
ed in subsections (a) and (b)(3), by striking 
*1995" each place it appears and inserting 
2002. 

(3) DUTIES OF OWNERS AND OPERATORS.— 
Section 1232(c) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 3832(c)) is 
amended by striking 1995 and inserting 
**2002"". 

(b) MAXIMUM ENROLLMENT.—Section 1231(d) 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 
3831(d)) is amended striking total of" and 
all that follows through the period at the 
end of the subsection and inserting total of 
36,400,000 acres during the 1986 through 2002 
calendar years (including contracts extended 
by the Secretary pursuant to section 1437(c) 
of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Trade Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-624; 16 
U.S.C. 3831 note).’’. 

(c) OPTIONAL CONTRACT TERMINATION BY 
PRODUCERS.—Section 1235 of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3835) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

de) TERMINATION BY OWNER OR OPERA- 
TOR.— 

(ö) EARLY TERMINATION AUTHORIZED.—The 
Secretary shall allow an owner or operator 
of land that, on the date of the enactment of 
the Agricultural Market Transition Act, is 
covered by a contract that was entered into 
under this subchapter at least five years be- 
fore that date to terminate the contract 
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with respect to all or a portion of the cov- 
ered land. The owner or operator shall pro- 
vide the Secretary with reasonable notice of 
the termination request. 

"(2) CERTAIN LANDS EXCEPTED.—Notwith- 
standing paragraph (1), the following lands 
shall not be subject to an early termination 
of a contract under this subsection: 

"(A) Filterstrips, waterways, strips adja- 
cent to riparian areas, windbreaks, and 
shelterbelts. 

"(B) Land with an erodibility index of 
more than 15. 

(C) Other lands of high environmental 
value, as determined by the Secretary. 

(3) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The contract termi- 
nation shall take effect 60 days after the 
date on which the owner or operator submits 
the notice under paragraph (1). 

*(4) PRORATED RENTAL PAYMENT.—If a con- 
tract entered into under this subchapter is 
terminated under this subsection before the 
end of the fiscal year for which a rental pay- 
ment is due, the Secretary shall provide a 
prorated rental payment covering the por- 
tion of the fiscal year during which the con- 
tract was in effect. 

"(5 RENEWED ENROLLMENT.—The termi- 
nation of a contract entered into under this 
subchapter shall not affect the ability of the 
owner or operator who requested the termi- 
nation to submit 2 subsequent bid to enroll 
the land that was subject to the contract 
into the conservation reserve. 

“(6) CONSERVATION REQUIREMENTS.—If land 
that was subject to a contract is returned to 
production of an agricultural commodity, 
the conservation requirements under sub- 
titles B and C shall apply to the use of the 
land to the extent that the requirements are 
similar to those requirements imposed on 
other similar lands in the area, except that 
the requirements may not be more onerous 
that the requirements imposed on other 
lands.“ 

(d) USE OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS.—Section 
1231 of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3831) is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

ch) USE OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS FROM CON- 
TRACT TERMINATIONS.—If a contract entered 
into under this section is terminated, volun- 
tarily or otherwise, before the expiration 
date specified in the contract, the Secretary 
may use funds, already available to the Sec- 
retary to cover payments under the con- 
tract, but unexpended as a result of the con- 
tract termination, to enroll other eligible 
lands in the conservation reserve established 
under this subchapter.”’. 

(e) FAIR MARKET VALUE RENTAL RATES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 1234(c) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3834(c)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

65) In the case of a contract covering land 
which has not been previously enrolled in 
the conservation reserve, annual rental pay- 
ments under the contract may not exceed 
the average fair market rental rate for com- 
parable lands in the county in which the 
lands are located. This paragraph shall not 
apply to the extension of an existing con- 
tract.“ 

(2) APPLICATION OF  AMENDMENT.—The 
amendment made by paragraph (1) shall 
apply with respect to contracts for the en- 
roliment of lands in the conservation reserve 
program under section 1231 of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831)) entered into 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(f) ENROLLMENTS IN 1997.—Section 725 of 
the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
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cies Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public Law 
104-37; 109 Stat. 332), is amended by striking 
the proviso relating to enrollment of new 
acres in 1997. 

SEC. 313. WETLANDS RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) PURPOSES.—Section 1237(a) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837(a)) is 
amended by striking to assist owners of eli- 
gible lands in restoring and protecting wet- 
lands" and inserting to protect wetlands for 
purposes of enhancing water quality and pro- 
viding wildlife benefits while recognizing 
landowner rights". 

(b) ENROLLMENT.—Section 1237 of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837) is amend- 
ed by striking subsection (b) and inserting 
the following: 

(b) MINIMUM ENROLLMENT.—The Secretary 
shall enroll into the wetlands reserve pro- 


“(1) during the 1996 through 2002 calendar 
years, a total of not more than 975,000 acres; 
and 

2) beginning with offers accepted by the 
Secretary during calendar year 1997, to the 
maximum extent practicable, Ys of the acres 
in permanent easements, X5 of the acres in 
30-year easements, and % of the acres in res- 
toration cost-share agreements.“. 

(c) ELIGIBILITY.—Section 1237(c) of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837(c)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking 2000 and inserting ‘‘2002”’; 
and 

(2) by inserting the land maximizes wild- 
life benefits and wetland values and func- 
tions and" after determines that”. 

(d) OTHER ELIGIBLE LANDS.—Section 1237(d) 
(16 U.S.C. 3837(d) is amended by inserting 
after "subsection (c)“ the following, land 
that maximizes wildlife benefits and that 
is’’. 

(e) EASEMENTS.—Section 1237A of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837a) is 
amended— 

(1) in the section heading, by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end the following: 
"and agreements”; 

(2) by striking subsection (c) and inserting 
the following: 

"(c) RESTORATION PLANS.—The develop- 
ment of a restoration plan, including any 
compatible use, under this section shall be 
made through the local Natural Resources 
Conservation Service representative, in con- 
sultation with the State technical commit- 
tee.”; 

(3) in subsection (f), by striking the third 
sentence and inserting the following: Com- 
pensation may be provided in not less than 5, 
nor more than 30, annual payments of equal 
or unequal size, as agreed to by the owner 
and the Secretary.“; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

"(h) COST SHARE AGREEMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary may enroll land into the wetland re- 
serve through agreements that require the 
landowner to restore wetlands on the land, if 
the agreement does not provide the Sec- 
retary with an easement.". 

(f) CosT SHARE AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—Section 1237C of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837c) is amended by 
striking subsection (b) and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

(b) COST SHARE AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—In the case of an easement entered 
into during the 1996 through 2002 calendar 
years, in making cost share payments under 
subsection (a)(1), the Secretary shall— 

(i) in the case of a permanent easement, 
pay the owner an amount that is not less 
than 75 percent, but not more than 100 per- 
cent, of the eligible costs; 
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2) in the case of a 30-year easement or a 
cost-share agreement, pay the owner an 
amount that is not less than 50 percent, but 
not more than 75 percent, of the eligible 
costs; and 

3) provide owners technical assistance to 
assist landowners in complying with the 
terms of easements and agreements." 


SEC. 314. ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES 
PROGRAM. 


Subtitle D of title XII of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3830 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

“CHAPTER 4—ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
IN PROGRAM 
*SEC. 1238. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that 

“(1) farmers and ranchers cumulatively 
manage more than * of the private lands in 
the continental United States; 

2) because of the predominance of agri- 
culture, the soil, water, and related natural 
resources of the United States cannot be pro- 
tected without cooperative relationships be- 
tween the Federal Government and farmers 
and ranchers; 

(3) farmers and ranchers have made tre- 
mendous progress in protecting the environ- 
ment and the agricultural resource base of 
the United States over the past decade be- 
cause of not only Federal Government pro- 
grams but also their spirit of stewardship 
and the adoption of effective technologies; 

4) it is in the interest of the entire 
United States that farmers and ranchers 
continue to strive to preserve soil resources 
and make more efforts to protect water qual- 
ity and wildlife habitat, and address other 
broad environmental concerns; 

*"(5) environmental strategies that stress 
the prudent management of resources, as op- 
posed to idling land, will permit the maxi- 
mum economic opportunities for farmers and 
ranchers in the future; 

8) unnecessary bureaucratic and paper- 
work barriers associated with existing agri- 
cultural conservation assistance programs 
decrease the potential effectiveness of the 
programs; and 

“(7) the recent trend of Federal spending 
on agricultural conservation programs sug- 
gests that assistance to farmers and ranch- 
ers in future years will, absent changes in 
policy, dwindle to perilously low levels. 

*(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of the envi- 
ronmental quality incentives program estab- 
lished by this chapter are to— 

"(1) combine into a single program the 
functions of— 

“(A) the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram authorized by sections 7 and 8 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590g and 590h) (as in effect be- 
fore the amendments made by section 
355(a)(1) of the Agricultural Reform and Im- 
provement Act of 1996); 

„B) the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram established under section 16(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590p(b)) (as in effect before the 
amendment made by section 355(b)(1) of the 
Agricultural Reform and Improvement Act 
of 1996); and 

() the water quality incentives program 
established under chapter 2 (as in effect be- 
fore the amendment made by section 355(k) 
of the Agricultural Reform and Improvement 
Act of 1996); and 

D) the Colorado River Basin salinity con- 
trol program established under section 202(c) 
of the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1592(c)) (as in effect before the 
amendment made by section 355(c)(1) of the 
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Agricultural Reform and Improvement Act 

of 1996); and 

2) carry out the single program in a man- 
ner that maximizes environmental benefits 
per dollar expended, and that provides— 

*(A) flexible technical and financial assist- 
ance to farmers and ranchers that face the 
most serious threats to soil, water, and re- 
lated natural resources, including grazing 
lands, wetlands, and wildlife habitat; 

B) assistance to farmers and ranchers in 
complying with this title and Federal and 
State environmental laws, and to encourage 
environmental enhancement; 

(C) assistance to farmers and ranchers in 
making beneficial, cost-effective changes to 
cropping systems, grazing management, ma- 
nure, nutrient, pest, or irrigation manage- 
ment, land uses, or other measures needed to 
conserve and improve soil, water, and related 
natural resources; and 

OD) for the consolidation and simplifica- 
tion of the conservation planning process to 
reduce administrative burdens on the owners 
and operators of farms and ranches. 

“SEC. 1238A. DEFINITIONS. 

In this chapter: 

“(1) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICE.—The 
term ‘land management practice’ means nu- 
trient or manure management, integrated 
pest management, irrigation management, 
tillage or residue management, grazing man- 
agement, or another land management prac- 
tice the Secretary determines is needed to 
protect soil, water, or related resources in 
the most cost effective manner. 

(2) LARGE CONFINED LIVESTOCK OPER- 
ATION.—The term ‘large confined livestock 
operation’ means a farm or ranch that— 

"(A) is a confined animal feeding oper- 
ation; and 

B) has more than— 

**(1) 700 mature dairy cattle; 

**(11) 1,000 beef cattle; 

**(111) 100,000 laying hens or broilers; 

**(1v) 55,000 turkeys; 

**(v) 2,500 swine; or 

**(v1) 10,000 sheep or lambs. 

"(3) LIVESTOCK.—The term ‘livestock’ 
means mature dairy cows, beef cattle, laying 
hens, broilers, turkeys, swine, sheep, or 
lambs. 

“(4) OPERATOR.—The term ‘operator’ 
means a person who is engaged in crop or 
livestock production (as defined by the Sec- 
retary). 

*(5) STRUCTURAL PRACTICE.—The term 
‘structural practice’ means the establish- 
ment of an animal waste management facil- 
ity, terrace, grassed waterway, contour grass 
strip, filterstrip, permanent wildlife habitat, 
or another structural practice that the Sec- 
retary determines is needed to protect soil, 
water, or related resources in the most cost 
effective manner. 

“SEC. 1238B. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
INCENTIVES PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—During the 1996 through 
2002 fiscal years, the Secretary shall provide 
technical assistance, cost-sharing payments, 
and incentive payments, education to opera- 
tors, who enter into contracts with the Sec- 
retary, through an environmental quality in- 
centives program in accordance with this 
chapter. 

(2) ELIGIBLE PRACTICES.— 

“(A) STRUCTURAL PRACTICES.—An operator 
who implements a structural practice shall 
be eligible for technical assistance or cost- 
sharing payments, education or both. 

B) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—An op- 
erator who performs a land management 
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practice shall be eligible for technical assist- 
— or incentive payments, education or 

(b) APPLICATION AND TERM.—A contract 
between an operator and the Secretary under 
this chapter may— 

(i) apply to 1 or more structural practices 
or 1 or more land management practices, or 
both; and 

"(2) have a term of not less than 5, nor 
more than 10, years, as determined appro- 
priate by the Secretary, depending on the 
practice or practices that are the basis of the 
contract. 

“(c) STRUCTURAL PRACTICES.— 

“(1) COMPETITIVE OFFER.—The Secretary 
shall administer a competitive offer system 
for operators proposing to receive cost-shar- 
ing payments in exchange for the implemen- 
tation of 1 or more structural practices by 
the operator. The competitive offer system 
shall consist of— 

“(A) the submission of a competitive offer 
by the operator in such manner as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe; and 

) evaluation of the offer in light of the 
priorities established in section 1238C and 
the projected cost of the proposal, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

**(2) CONCURRENCE OF OWNER.—If the opera- 
tor making an offer to implement a struc- 
tural practice is a tenant of the land in- 
volved in agricultural production, for the 
offer to be acceptable, the operator shall ob- 
tain the concurrence of the owner of the land 
with respect to the offer. 

(d) LAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—The 
Secretary shall establish an application and 
evaluation process for awarding technical as- 
sistance or incentive payments, or both, to 
an operator in exchange for the performance 
of 1 or more land management practices by 
the operator. 

e) COST-SHARING AND INCENTIVE PAY- 
MENTS.— 

*(1) COST-SHARING PAYMENTS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share of 
cost-sharing payments to an operator pro- 
posing to implement 1 or more structural 
practices shall] not be more than 75 percent 
of the projected cost of the practice, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, taking into con- 
sideration any payment received by the oper- 
ator from a State or local government. 

„B) LIMITATION.—An operator of a large 
confined livestock operation shall not be eli- 
gible for cost-sharing payments to construct 
an animal waste management facility. 

"(C) OTHER PAYMENTS.—An operator shall 
not be eligible for cost-sharing payments for 
structural practices on eligible land under 
this chapter if the operator receives cost- 
sharing payments or other benefits for the 
same land under chapter 1 or 3. 

"(2) INCENTIVE PAYMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall make incentive payments in an amount 
and at a rate determined by the Secretary to 
be necessary to encourage an operator to 
perform 1 or more land management prac- 
tices. 

**(f) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

"(1) FUNDING.—The Secretary shall allo- 
cate funding under this chapter for the pro- 
vision of technical assistance according to 
the purpose and projected cost for which the 
technical assistance is provided in a fiscal 
year. The allocated amount may vary ac- 
cording to the type of expertise required, 
quantity of time involved, and other factors 
as determined appropriate by the Secretary. 
Funding shall not exceed the projected cost 
to the Secretary of the technical assistance 
provided in a fiscal year. 

*(2) OTHER AUTHORITIES.—The receipt of 
technical assistance under this chapter shall 
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not affect the eligibility of the operator to 
receive technical assistance under other au- 
thorities of law available to the Secretary. 

*(g) MODIFICATION OR TERMINATION OF CON- 
TRACTS.— 

(1) VOLUNTARY MODIFICATION OR TERMI- 
NATION.—The Secretary may modify or ter- 
minate a contract entered into with an oper- 
ator under thís chapter if— 

(A) the operator agrees to the modifica- 
tion or termination; and 

B) the Secretary determines that the 
modification or termination is in the public 
interest. 

(2) INVOLUNTARY TERMINATION.—The Sec- 
retary may terminate a contract under this 
chapter if the Secretary determines that the 
operator violated the contract. 

“(h) NON-FEDERAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may re- 
quest the services of a State water quality 
agency, State fish and wildlife agency, State 
forestry agency, or any other governmental 
or private resource considered appropriate to 
assist in providing the technical assistance 
necessary for the development and imple- 
mentation of a structural practice or land 
management practice. 

*(2) LIMITATION ON LIABILITY.—No person 
shall be permitted to bring or pursue any 
claim or action against any official or entity 
based on or resulting from any technical as- 
sistance provided to an operator under this 
chapter to assist in complying with a Fed- 
eral or State environmental law. 

“SEC. 1238C. EVALUATION OF OFFERS AND PAY- 
MENTS. 


(a) REGIONAL PRIORITIES.—The Secretary 
Shall provide technical assistance, cost-shar- 
ing payments, and incentive payments to op- 
erators in a region, watershed, or conserva- 
tion priority area under this chapter based 
on the significance of the soil, water, and re- 
lated natural resource problems in the re- 
gion, watershed, or area, and the structural 
practices or land management practices that 
best address the problems, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

**(b) MAXIMIZATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL BEN- 
EFITS.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—In providing technical 
assistance, cost-sharing payments, and in- 
centive payments to operators in regions, 
watersheds, or conservation priority areas 
under this chapter, the Secretary shall ac- 
cord a higher priority to assistance and pay- 
ments that maximize environmental benefits 
per dollar expended. 

*(2) NATIONAL AND REGIONAL PRIORITY.— 
The prioritization shall be done nationally 
as well as within the conservation priority 
area, region, or watershed in which an agri- 
cultural operation is located. 

(3) CRITERIA—To carry out this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall establish crí- 
teria for implementing structural practices 
and land management practices that best 
achieve conservation goals for a region, wa- 
tershed, or conservation priority area, as de- 
termined by the Secretary. 

*(c) STATE OR LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—The 
Secretary shall accord a higher priority to 
operators whose agricultural operations are 
located within watersheds, regions, or con- 
servation priority areas in which State or 
local governments have provided, or will pro- 
vide, financial or technical assistance to the 
operators for the same conservation or envi- 
ronmental purposes. 

(d) PRIORITY LANDS.—The Secretary shall 
accord a higher priority to structural prac- 
tices or land management practices on lands 
on which agricultural production has been 
determined to contribute to, or create, the 
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potential for failure to meet applicable 
water quality standards or other environ- 
mental objectives of a Federal or State law. 
*SEC. 1238D. DUTIES OF OPERATORS. 

"To receive technical assistance, cost- 
sharing payments, or incentives payments 
under this chapter, an operator shall agree— 

“(1) to implement an environmental qual- 
ity incentives program plan that describes 
conservation and environmental goals to be 
achieved through a structural practice or 
land management practice, or both, that is 
approved by the Secretary; 

“(2) not to conduct any practices on the 
farm or ranch that would tend to defeat the 
purposes of this chapter; 

(3) on the violation of a term or condition 
of the contract at any time the operator has 
control of the land, to refund any cost-shar- 
ing or incentive payment received with in- 
terest, and forfeit any future payments 
under this chapter, as determined by the 
Secretary; 

*(4) on the transfer of the right and inter- 
est of the operator in land subject to the 
contract, unless the transferee of the right 
and interest agrees with the Secretary to as- 
sume all obligations of the contract, to re- 
fund all cost-sharing payments and incentive 
payments received under this chapter, as de- 
termined by the Secretary; 

(5) to supply inforfaation as required by 
the Secretary to determine compliance with 
the environmental quality incentives pro- 
gram plan and requirements of the program; 
and 

*(6) to comply with such additional provi- 
sions as the Secretary determines are nec- 
essary to carry out the environmental qual- 
ity incentives program plan. 

“SEC. 1238E. ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCEN- 
TIVES PROGRAM PLAN. 

*An environmental quality incentives pro- 
gram plan shall include (as determined by 
the Secretary)— 

“(1) a description of the prevailing farm or 
ranch enterprises, cropping patterns, grazing 
management, cultural practices, or other in- 
formation that may be relevant to conserv- 
ing and enhancing soil, water, and related 
natural resources; 

“(2) a description of relevant farm or ranch 
resources, including soil characteristics, 
rangeland types and condition, proximity to 
water bodies, wildlife habitat, or other rel- 
evant characteristics of the farm or ranch 
related to the conservation and environ- 
mental objectives set forth in the plan; 

(8) a description of specific conservation 
and environmental objectives to be achieved; 

“(4) to the extent practicable, specific, 
quantitative goals for achieving the con- 
servation and environmental objectives; 

*(5) a description of 1 or more structural 
practices or 1 or more land management 
practices, or both, to be implemented to 
achieve the conservation and environmental 
objectives; 

"(6) a description of the timing and se- 
quence for implementing the structural 
practices or land management practices, or 
both, that will assist the operator in comply- 
ing with Federal and State environmental 
laws; and 

"(7T) information that will enable evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the plan in 
achieving the conservation and environ- 
mental objectives, and that will enable eval- 
uation of the degree to which the plan has 
been implemented. 

*(8) Not withstanding any provision of law, 
the Secretary shall ensure that the process 
of writing, developing, and assisting in the 
implementation of plans required in the pro- 
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grams established under this title be open to 
individuals in agribusiness including but not 
limited to agricultural producers, represent- 
atives from agricultural cooperatives, agri- 
cultural input retail dealers, and certified 
crop advisers. This process shall be included 
in but not limited to programs and plans es- 
tablished under this title and any other De- 
partment program using incentive, technical 
assistance, cost-share or pilot project pro- 
grams that require plans. 


“SEC. 1238F. DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 


“To the extent appropriate, the Secretary 
shall assist an operator in achieving the con- 
servation and environmental goals of an en- 
vironmental quality incentives program plan 
by— 

*(1) providing an eligibility assessment of 
the farming or ranching operation of the op- 
erator as a basis for developing the plan; 

2) providing technical assistance in de- 
veloping and implementing the plan; 

(3) providing technical assistance, cost- 
sharing payments, or incentive payments for 
developing and implementing 1 or more 
structural practices or 1 or more land man- 
agement practices, as appropriate; 

4) providing the operator with informa- 
tion, education, and training to aid in imple- 
mentation of the plan; and 

(5) encouraging the operator to obtain 
technical assistance, cost-sharing payments, 
or grants from other Federal, State, local, or 
private sources. 


“SEC. 1238G. ELIGIBLE LANDS. 


“Agricultural land on which a structural 
practice or land management practice, or 
both, shall be eligible for technical assist- 
ance, cost-sharing payments, or incentive 
payments under this chapter include— 

(J) agricultural land (including cropland, 
rangeland, pasture, and other land on which 
crops or livestock are produced) that the 
Secretary determines poses a serious threat 
to soil, water, or related resources by reason 
of the soil types, terrain, climatic, soil, topo- 
graphic, flood, or saline characteristics, or 
other factors or natural hazards; 

2) an area that is considered to be criti- 
cal agricultural land on which either crop or 
livestock production is carried out, as iden- 
tified in a plan submitted by the State under 
section 319 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1329) as having prior- 
ity problems that result from an agricultural 
nonpoint source of pollution; 

*(3) an area recommended by a State lead 
agency for protection of soil, water, and re- 
lated resources, as designated by a Governor 
of a State; and 

4) land that is not located within a des- 
ignated or approved area, but that if per- 
mitted to continue to be operated under ex- 
isting management practices, would defeat 
the purpose of the environmental quality in- 
centives program, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

*SEC. 1238H. LIMITATIONS ON PAYMENTS. 


(a) PAYMENTS.—The total amount of cost- 
sharing and incentive payments paid to a 
person under this chapter may not exceed— 

**(1) $10,000 for any fiscal year; or 

**(2) $50,000 for any multiyear contract. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
issue regulations that are consistent with 
section 1001 for the purpose of— 

*(1) defining the term ‘person’ as used in 
subsection (a); and 

**(2) prescribing such rules as the Secretary 
determines necessary to ensure a fair and 
reasonable application of the limitations 
contained in subsection (a).“ 
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Subtitle B—Conservation Funding 
SEC. 321. CONSERVATION FUNDING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subtitle E of title XII of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3841 
et seq.) is amended to read as follows: 

“Subtitle E—Funding 
“SEC. 1241. FUNDING. 

(a) MANDATORY EXPENSES.—For each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002, the Secretary 
shall use the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to carry out the programs au- 
thorized by— 

(1) subchapter B of chapter 1 of subtitle D 
(including contracts extended by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to section 1437 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (Public Law 101-624; 16 U.S.C. 3831 note)); 

02) subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle D; 
and 

) chapter 4 of subtitle D. 

“(b) ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES 
PROGRAM.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For each of fiscal years 
1996 through 2002, $200,000,000 of the funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
available for providing technical assistance, 
cost-sharing payments, and incentive pay- 
ments under the environmental quality in- 
centives program under chapter 4 of subtitle 
D 


2) LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION.—For each of 
fiscal years 1996 through 2002, 50 percent of 
the funding available for technical assist- 
ance, cost-sharing payments, and incentive 
payments under the environmental quality 
incentives program shall be targeted at prac- 
tices relating to livestock production. 

*"(c) ADVANCE APPROPRIATIONS TO CCC.— 
The Secretary may use the funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to carry out 
chapter 3 of subtitle D, except that the Sec- 
retary may not use the funds of the Corpora- 
tion unless the Corporation has received 
funds to cover the expenditures from appro- 
priations made available to carry out chap- 
ter 3 of subtitle D. 

“SEC. 1242. ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) PLANS.—The Secretary shall, to the 
extent practicable, avoid duplication in— 

“(1) the conservation plans required for 

“(A) highly erodible land conservation 
under subtitle B; 

„B) the conservation reserve program es- 
tablished under subchapter B of chapter 1 of 
subtitle D; and 

"(C) the wetlands reserve program estab- 
lished under subchapter C of chapter 1 of 
subtitle D; and 

"(2) the environmental quality incentives 
program established under chapter 4 of sub- 
title D. 

“(b) ACREAGE LIMITATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
enroll more than 25 percent of the cropland 
in any county in the programs administered 
under the conservation reserve and wetlands 
reserve programs established under sub- 
chapters B and C, respectively, of chapter 1 
of subtitle D. Not more than 10 percent of 
the cropland in a county may be subject to 
an easement acquired under the subchapters. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—The Secretary may ex- 
ceed the limitations in paragraph (1) if the 
Secretary determines that— 

“(A) the action would not adversely affect 
the local economy of a county; and 

) operators in the county are having 
difficulties complying with conservation 
plans implemented under section 1212. 

(3) SHELTERBELTS AND WINDBREAKS.—The 
limitations established under this subsection 
shall not apply to cropland that is subject to 
an easement under chapter 1 or 3 of subtitle 
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D that is used for the establishment of 
shelterbelts and windbreaks. 

"(c) TENANT PROTECTION.—Except for a 
person who is a tenant on land that is sub- 
ject to a conservation reserve contract that 
has been extended by the Secretary, the Sec- 
retary shall provide adequate safeguards to 
protect the interests of tenants and share- 
croppers, including provision for sharing, on 
a fair and equitable basis, in payments under 
the programs established under subtitles B 
through D. 

*(d) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 90 days 
after the effective date of this subsection, 
the Secretary shall issue regulations to im- 
plement the conservation reserve and wet- 
lands reserve programs established under 
chapter 1 of subtitle D.“. 

Subtitle C—Miscellaneous 
SEC. 351. FORESTRY. 

(a) FORESTRY INCENTIVES PROGRAM.—Sec- 
tion 4 of the Cooperative Forestry Assistance 
Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2103) is amended by 
striking subsection (k). 

(b) OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY.— 
Section 2405 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 
6704) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

"(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized each fiscal year such 
sums as are necessary to carry out this sec- 
tion.“. 

SEC. 352. STATE TECHNICAL COMMITTEES. 

Section 1261(c) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3861(c)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (7), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(2) in paragraph (8), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

*(9) agricultural producers; 

“(10) other nonprofit organizations with 
demonstrable expertise; 

(11) persons knowledgeable about the eco- 
nomic and environmental impact of con- 
servation techniques and programs; and 

(12) agribusiness. 

SEC. 353. CONSERVATION OF PRIVATE GRAZING 


(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) privately owned grazing land con- 
stitutes nearly Y? of the non-Federal land of 
the United States and is basic to the envi- 
ronmental, social, and economic stability of 
rural communities; 

(2) privately owned grazing land contains a 
complex set of interactions among soil, 
water, air, plants, and animals; 

(3) grazing land constitutes the single larg- 
est watershed cover type in the United 
States and contributes significantly to the 
quality and quantity of water available for 
all of the many uses of the land; 

(4) private grazing land constitutes the 
most extensive wildlife habitat in the United 
States; 

(5) private grazing land can provide oppor- 
tunities for improved nutrient management 
from land application of anima] manures and 
other by-product nutrient resources; 

(6) owners and managers of private grazing 
land need to continue to recognize conserva- 
tion problems when the problems arise and 
receive sound technical assistance to im- 
prove or conserve grazing land resources to 
meet ecological and economic demands; 

(7) new science and technology must con- 
tinually be made available in a practical 
manner so owners and managers of private 
grazing land may make informed decisions 
concerning vital grazing land resources; 

(8) agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture with private grazing land respon- 
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sibilities are the agencies that have the ex- 
pertise and experience to provide technical 
assistance, education, and research to own- 
ers and managers of private grazing land for 
the long-term productivity and ecological 
health of grazing land; 

(9) although competing demands on private 
grazing land resources are greater than ever 
before, assistance to private owners and 
managers of private grazing land is currently 
limited and does not meet the demand and 
basic need for adequately sustaining or en- 
8 the private grazing lands resources: 
an 

(10) privately owned grazing land can be 
enhanced to provide many benefits to all 
Americans through voluntary cooperation 
among owners and managers of the land, 
local conservation districts, and the agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture responsible 
for providing assistance to owners and man- 
agers of land and to conservation districts. 

(b) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to provide a coordinated technical, 
educational, and related assistance program 
to conserve and enhance private grazing land 
resources and provide related benefits to all 
citizens of the United States by— 

(1) establishing a coordinated and coopera- 
tive Federal, State, and local grazing con- 
servation program for management of pri- 
vate grazing land; 

(2) strengthening technical, educational, 
and related assistance programs that provide 
assistance to owners and managers of private 
grazing land; 

(3) conserving and improving wildlife habi- 
tat on private grazing land; 


(4) conserving and improving fish habitat - 


and aquatic systems through grazing land 
conservation treatment; 

(5) protecting and improving water quality; 

(6) improving the dependability and con- 
sistency of water supplies; 

(7) identifying and managing weed, noxious 
weed, and brush encroachment problems on 
private grazing land; and 

(8) integrating conservation planning and 
management decisions by owners and man- 
agers of private grazing land, on a voluntary 
basis. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) PRIVATE GRAZING LAND.—The term pri- 
vate grazing land" means privately owned, 
State-owned, tribally-owned, and any other 
non-federally owned rangeland, pastureland, 
grazed forest land, and hay land. 

(2 SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
through the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service. 

(d) PRIVATE GRAZING LAND CONSERVATION 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) ASSISTANCE TO GRAZING LANDOWNERS 
AND OTHERS.—Subject to the availability of 
appropriations, the Secretary shall establish 
& voluntary program to provide technical, 
educational, and related assistance to own- 
ers and managers of private grazing land and 
public agencies, through local conservation 
districts, to enable the landowners, man- 
agers, and public agencies to voluntarily 
carry out activities that are consistent with 
this section, including— 

(A) maintaining and improving private 
grazing land and the multiple values and 
uses that depend on private grazing land; 

(B) implementing grazing land manage- 
ment technologies; 

(C) managing resources on private grazing 
land, including— 

(4) planning, managing, and treating pri- 
vate grazing land resources; 
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(ii) ensuring the long-term sustainability 
of private grazing land resources; 

(iii) harvesting, processing, and marketing 
private grazing land resources; and 

(iv) identifying and managing weed, nox- 
ious weed, and brush encroachment prob- 
lems; 

(D) protecting and improving the quality 
and quantity of water yields from private 
grazing land; 

(E) maintaining and improving wildlife and 
fish habitat on private grazing land; 

(F) enhancing recreational opportunities 
on private grazing land; 

(G) maintaining and improving the aes- 
thetic character of private grazing lands; and 

(H) identifying the opportunities and en- 
couraging the diversification of private graz- 
ing land enterprises. 

(2) PROGRAM ELEMENTS.— 

(A) FUNDING.—The program under para- 
graph (1) shall be funded through a specific 
line-item in the annual appropriations for 
the Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

(B) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND EDU- 
CATION.—Personnel of the Department of Ag- 
riculture trained in pasture and range man- 
agement shall be made available under the 
program to deliver and coordinate technical 
assistance and education to owners and man- 
agers of private grazing land, at the request 
of the owners and managers. 

(e) GRAZING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SELF- 
HELP 


(1) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(A) there is a severe lack of technical as- 
sistance for grazing producers; 

(B) the Federal budget precludes any sig- 
nificant expansion, and may force a reduc- 
tion of, current levels of technical support; 
and 

(C) farmers and ranchers have a history of 
cooperatively working together to address 
common needs in the promotion of their 
products and in the drainage of wet areas 
through drainage districts. 

(2) ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAZING DEMONSTRA- 
TION.—The Secretary may establish 2 grazing 
management demonstration districts at the 
recommendation of the Grazing Lands Con- 
servation Initiative Steering Committee. 

(3) PROCEDURE.— 

(A) PROPOSAL.—Within a reasonable time 
after the submission of a request of an orga- 
nization of farmers or ranchers engaged in 
grazing, the Secretary shall propose that a 
grazing management district be established. 

(B) FUNDING.—The terms and conditions of 
the funding and operation of the grazing 
management district shall be proposed by 
the producers. 

(C) APPROVAL.—The Secretary shall ap- 
prove the proposal if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the proposal— 

(1) is reasonable; 

(i) wil promote sound grazing practices; 
and 

(iii) contains provisions similar to the pro- 
visions contained in the promotion orders in 
effect on the effective date of this section. 

(D) AREA INCLUDED.—The area proposed to 
be included in a grazing management dis- 
trict shall be determined by the Secretary on 
the basis of a petition by farmers or ranch- 
ers. 

(E) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary may 
use authority under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 601 et seq.), reenacted 
with amendments by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, to operate, on 
& demonstration basis, a grazing manage- 
ment district. 

(F) ACTIVITIES.—The activities of a grazing 
management district shall be scientifically 
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sound activities, as determined by the Sec- 
retary in consultation with a technical advi- 
sory committee composed of ranchers, farm- 
ers, and technical experts. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section— 

(1) $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

(2) $40,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; and 

(3) $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1998 and each 
subsequent fiscal year. 

SEC. 354. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
GRAM.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.— 

(A) Section 8 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h) is 
amended— 

(i) in subsection (b)— 

(I) by striking paragraphs (1) through (4) 
and inserting the following: 

“(1) ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES 
PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall provide tech- 
nical assistance, cost share payments, and 
incentive payments to operators through the 
environmental quality incentives program in 
accordance with chapter 2 of subtitle D of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3838 
et seq.)."; and 

15 by striking paragraphs (6) through (8); 
an 

(i1) by striking subsections (d), (e), and (f). 

(B) The first sentence of section 11 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590k) is amended by striking 
"performance: Provided further," and all that 
follows through or other law" and inserting 
performance. 

(C) Section 14 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 590n) is 
amended— 

(i) in the first sentence, by striking or 8"; 
and 

(11) by striking the second sentence. 

(D) Section 15 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 5900) is 
amended— 

(i) in the first undesignated paragraph— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking ''sec- 
tions 7 and 8” and inserting section 7"; and 

(II) by striking the third sentence; and 

(ii) by striking the second undesignated 
paragraph. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Paragraph (1) of the last proviso of the 
matter under the heading ''CONSERVATION RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM" under the heading Son. 
BANK PROGRAMS" of title I of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration Appropriation Act, 1959 (72 Stat. 
195; 7 U.S.C. 18312) is amended by striking 
"Agricultural Conservation Program" and 
inserting environmental quality incentives 
program established under chapter 2 of sub- 
title D of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3838 et seg.) 

(B) Section 4 of the Cooperative Forestry 
Assistance Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2103) is 
amended by striking as added by the Agri- 
culture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973" each place it appears in subsections (d) 
and (i) and inserting “‘as in effect before the 
amendment made by section 355(a)(1) of the 
Agricultural Reform and Improvement Act 
of 1996". 

(C) Section 226(b)(4) of the Department of 
Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 
U.S.C. 6932(b)(4)) is amended by striking 
“and the agricultural conservation program 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590g et seq.)’’. 

(D) Section 246(b)(8) of the Department of 
Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 
U.S.C. 6962(b)8) is amended by striking 
*and the agricultural conservation program 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590g et seq.)’’. 


PRO- 
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(E) Section 1271(c)(3)(C) of the Food, Agri- 
culture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(16 U.S.C. 2106a(c)(3)(C)) is amended by strik- 
ing “Agricultural Conservation Program es- 
tablished under section 16(b) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 
U.S.C. 590h, 5901, or 590p)" and inserting ‘‘en- 
vironmental quality incentives program es- 
tablished under chapter 2 of subtitle D of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3838 et 
seq.)". 

(F) Section 126(a)(5) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

5) The environmental quality incentives 
program established under chapter 2 of sub- 
title D of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3838 et seq.).”’. 

(G) Section 304(a) of the Lake Champlain 
Special Designation Act of 1990 (Public Law 
101-596; 33 U.S.C. 1270 note) is amended— 

(i) in the subsection heading, by striking 
“SPECIAL PROJECT AREA UNDER THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM" and insert- 
ing A PRIORITY AREA UNDER THE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES PROGRAM"; and 

(ii) in paragraph (1), by striking special 
project area under the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program established under section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)" and in- 
serting priority area under the environ- 
mental quality incentives program estab- 
lished under chapter 2 of subtitle D of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3838 et 
seq.)". 

(H) Section 6 of the Department of Agri- 
culture Organic Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1033) is 
amended by striking subsection (b). 

(b) GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.—Section 16 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590p) ís repealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 is amended by striking Great Plains 
program" each place it appears in sections 
344(f)(8) and 377 (7 U.S.C. 1344(f)(8) and 1377) 
and inserting environmental quality incen- 
tives program established under chapter 2 of 
subtitle D of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(16 U.S.C. 3838 et seqq.) 

(B) Section 246(b) of the Department of Ag- 
riculture Reorganization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 
6962(b)) is amended by striking paragraph (2). 

(C) Section 126(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 is amended— 

(i) by striking paragraph (6); and 

(i) by  redesignating paragraphs (7) 
through (10) as paragraphs (6) through (9), re- 
spectively. 

(c) COLORADO RIVER BASIN SALINITY CON- 
TROL PROGRAM.— 

Section 202(c) of the Colorado River Basin 
Salinity Control Act (43 U.S.C. 1592(c)) is 
amended by striking paragraph (1) and in- 
serting the following: 

**(1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall im- 
plement salinity control measures, including 
watershed enhancement and cost-sharing ef- 
forts with livestock and crop producers, as 
part of the Agricultural Conservation Assist- 
ance Program established under section 312 
of the Conservation Consolidation and Regu- 
latory Reform Act of 1996. 

(d) RURAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.—Title X of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 (16 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.) is re- 
pealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
246(b) of the Department of Agriculture Re- 
organization Act of 1994 (7 U.S.C. 6962(b)) is 
amended— 
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(A) by striking paragraph (1); and 

(B) by  redesignating paragraphs (2) 
through (8) as paragraphs (1) through (7), re- 
spectively. 

(e) OTHER CONSERVATION PROVISIONS.—Sub- 
title F of title XII of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 2005a and 2101 note) is re- 
pealed. 

(f) COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION CHAR- 
TER ACT.—Section 50g) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 
714c(g)) is amended to read as follows: 

*"(g) Carry out conservation functions and 


programs. 

(g) RESOURCE CONSERVATION.— 

(1) ELIMINATION.—Subtitles A, B, D, E, F, 
G, and J of title XV of the Agriculture and 
Food Act of 1981 (95 Stat. 1328; 16 U.S.C. 3401 
et seq.) are repealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 739 
of the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1982 (7 U.S.C. 22722), 
is repealed. 

(h) ENVIRONMENTAL EASEMENT PROGRAM.— 
Section 1239(a) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3839(a)) is amended by striking 
“1991 through 1995" and inserting ‘1996 
through 2002". 

(i) RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM.—Section 1538 of the Agri- 
culture and Food Act of 1981 (16 U.S.C. 3461) 
is amended by striking 1991 through 1995" 
and inserting 1996 through 2002". 

(j) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The first sen- 
tence of the matter under the heading Com- 
modity Credit Corporation" of Public Law 
99-263 (100 Stat. 59; 16 U.S.C. 3841 note) is 
amended by striking Provided further," 
and all that follows through Acts“. 

(k) AGRICULTURAL WATER QUALITY INCEN- 
TIVES PROGRAM.—Chapter 2 of subtitle D of 
title XII of the Food Security Act of 1985 (16 
U.S.C. 3838 et seq.) is repealed. 

SEC. 355. WATER BANK PROGRAM. 

Section 1230 of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3830) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

(d) WATER BANK PROGRAM.—For purposes 
of this Act, acreage enrolled, prior to the 
date of enactment of this subsection, in the 
water bank program authorized by the Water 
Bank Act (16 U.S.C. 1301 et seq.) shall be con- 
sidered to have been enrolled in the con- 
servation reserve program on the date the 
acreage was enrolled in the water bank pro- 
gram. Payments shall continue at the exist- 
ing water bank rates.“ 

SEC. 356. FLOOD WATER RETENTION PILOT 
PROJECTS. 

Section 16 of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590p) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

“(1) FLOOD WATER RETENTION PILOT 


"(1) IN GENERAL.—In cooperation with 
States, the Secretary shall carry out at least 
1 but not more than 2 pilot projects to create 
and restore natural water retention areas to 
control storm water and snow melt runoff 
within closed drainage systems. 

*(2) PRACTICES.—TO carry out paragraph 
(1), the Secretary shall provide cost-sharing 
and technical assistance for the establish- 
ment of nonstructural landscape manage- 
ment practices, including agricultural till- 
age practices and restoration, enhancement, 
and creation of wetland characteristics. 

3) FUNDING.— 

“(A) LIMITATION.—The funding used by the 
Secretary to carry out this subsection shall 
not exceed $10,000,000 per project. 

B) USE OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall use the funds, fa- 
cilities, and authorities of the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(4) ADDITIONAL PILOT PROJECTS.— 

(A) EVALUATION.—Not later than 2 years 
after a pilot project is implemented, the Sec- 
retary shall evaluate the extent to which the 
project has reduced or may reduce Federal 
outlays for emergency spending and un- 
planned infrastructure maintenance by an 
amount that exceeds the Federal cost of the 
project. 

"(B) ADDITIONAL PROJECTS.—If the Sec- 
retary determines that pilot projects carried 
out under this subsection have reduced or 
may reduce Federal outlays as described in 
subparagraph (A), the Secretary may carry 
out, in accordance with this subsection, pilot 
projects in addition to the projects author- 
ized under paragraph (1).". 

SEC. 357. WETLAND CONSERVATION EXEMPTION. 

Section 1222(b)(1) of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3822(b)(1)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (C), by striking or“ at 
the end; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(E) converted wetland, if— 

“(i) the extent of the conversion is limited 
to the reversion to conditions that will be at 
least equivalent to the wetland functions 
and values that existed prior to implementa- 
tion of a voluntary wetland restoration, en- 
hancement, or creation action; 

(Iii) technical determinations of the prior 
site conditions and the restoration, enhance- 
ment, or creation action have been ade- 
quately documented in a plan approved by 
the Natural Resources Conservation Service 
prior to implementation; and 

“(iii) the conversion action proposed by 
the private landowner is approved by the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service 
prior to implementation; or”. 

SEC. 358. RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM REAUTHOR- 
IZATION. 

Section 1538 of the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 (16 U.S.C. 3461) is amended by 
striking 1991 through 1995" and inserting 
1996 through 2001. 

SEC. 359. r^c cn RESERVE NEW ACRE- 


Section 1231(a) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831(a)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: The Secretary 
may enter into l or more new contracts to 
enroll acreage in a quantity equal to the 
quantity of acreage covered by any contract 
that terminates after the date of enactment 
of the Agricultural Market Transition Act.". 
SEC. 360. REPEAL OF REPORT REQUIREMENT. 

Section 1342 of title 44, United States Code, 
is repealed. 

SEC. 361. WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD 
PREVENTION ACT AMENDMENTS. 

(a) DECLARATION OF POLICY.—The first sec- 
tion of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act (16 U.S.C. 1001) is amended to 
read as follows: 

*SECTION 1. DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

“Erosion, flooding, sedimentation, and loss 
of natural habitats in the watersheds and 
waterways of the United States cause loss of 
life, damage to property, and a reduction in 
the quality of environment and life of citi- 
zens. It is therefore the sense of Congress 
that the Federal Government should join 
with States and their political subdivisions, 
public agencies, conservation districts, flood 
prevention or control districts, local citizens 
organizations, and Indian tribes for the pur- 
pose of conserving, protecting, restoring, and 
improving the land and water resources of 
the United States and the quality of the en- 
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vironment and life for watershed residents 
across the United States. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT.—Section 2 of 
the Act (16 U.S.C. 1002) is amended, with re- 
spect to the term works of improvement“! 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting ‘‘, non- 
structural," after structural“; 

(B) in paragraph (2) by striking or“ at 
the end; 

(C) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (11); 

(D) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

"(8 a land treatment or other non- 
structural practice, including the acquisi- 
tion of easements or real property rights, to 
meet multiple watershed needs, 

**(4) the restoration and monitoring of the 
chemical, biological, and physical structure, 
diversity, and functions of waterways and 
their associated ecological systems, 

(5) the restoration or establishment of 
wetland and riparian environments as part of 
a multi-objective management system that 
provides floodwater or storm water storage, 
detention, and attenuation, nutrient filter- 
ing, fish and wildlife habitat, and enhanced 
biological diversity, 

"(6) the restoration of steam channel 
forms, functions, and diversity using the 
principles of biotechnical slope stabilization 
to reestablish a meandering, bankfull flow 
channels, riparian vegetation, and 
floodplains, 

“(7) the establishment and acquisition of 
multi-objective riparian and adjacent flood 
prone lands, including greenways, for sedi- 
ment storage and floodwater storage, 

*(8) the protection, restoration, enhance- 
ment and monitoring of surface and ground- 
water quality, including measures to im- 
prove the quality of water emanating from 
agricultural lands and facilities, 

*(9) the provision of water supply and mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supply for rural 
communities having a population of less 
than 55,000, according to the most recent de- 
cennial census of the United States, 

10) outreach to and organization of local 
citizen organizations to participate in 
project design and implementation, and the 
training of project volunteers and partici- 
pants in restoration and monitoring tech- 
niques, or"; and 

(E) in paragraph (11) (as so redesignated)— 

(1) by inserting in the first sentence after 
“proper utilization of land" the following: 
water, and related resources“; and 

(ii) by striking the sentence that mandates 
that 20 percent of total project benefits be 
directly related to agriculture. 

(2) LOCAL ORGANIZATION.—Such section is 
further amended, with respect to the term 
“local organization", by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: The term in- 
cludes any nonprofit organization (defined as 
having tax exempt status under section 
501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986) 
that has authority to carry out and maintain 
works of improvement or is developing and 
implementing a work of improvement in 
partnership with another local organization 
that has such authority. 

(3) WATERWAY.—Such section is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new definition: 

"WATERWAY.—The term ‘waterway’ means, 
on public or private land, any natural, de- 
graded, seasonal, or created wetland on pub- 
lic or private land, including rivers, streams, 
riparian areas, marshes, ponds, bogs, 
mudflats, lakes, and estuaries. The term in- 
cludes any natural or manmade watercourse 
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which is culverted, channelized, or vegeta- 
tively cleared, including canals, irrigation 
ditches, drainage wages, and navigation, in- 
dustrial, flood control and water supply 
channels.“ 

(c) ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS.— 
Section 3 of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1003) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting after “(1)” 
the following to provide technical assist- 
ance to help local organizations“; 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by inserting after ‘‘(2)" the following: 
“to provide technical assistance to help local 
organizations“; and 

(B) by striking engineering“ and insert- 
ing "technical and scientific"; and 

(3) by striking paragraph (3) and inserting 
the following new paragraph: 

(3) to make allocations of costs to the 
project or project components to determine 
whether the total of all environmental, so- 
cial, and monetary benefits exceed costs;"’. 

(d) COST SHARE ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) AMOUNT OF ASSISTANCE.—Section 3A of 
the Act (16 U.S.C. 100323) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (b) and inserting the follow- 
ing: 
(b) NONSTRUCTURAL PRACTICES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, 
Federal cost share assistance to local organi- 
zations for the planning and implementation 
of nonstructural works of improvement may 
be provided using funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this Act for an amount not ex- 
ceeding "75 percent of the total installation 
costs. 

"(c) STRUCTURAL  PRACTICES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, 
Federal cost share assistance to local organi- 
zations for the planning and implementation 
of structural works of improvement may be 
provided using funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this Act for 50 percent of the 
total cost, including the cost of mitigating 
damage to fish and wildlife habitat and the 
value of any land or interests in land ac- 
quired for the work of improvement. 

(d) SPECIAL RULE FOR LIMITED RESOURCE 
COMMUNITIES.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the Secretary may pro- 
vide cost share assistance to a limited re- 
source community for any works of improve- 
ment, using funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this Act, for an amount not to ex- 
ceed 90 percent of the total cost. 

e) ‘TREATMENT OF OTHER FEDERAL 
FUNDS.—Not more than 50 percent of the 
non-Federal cost share may be satisfied 
using funds from other Federal agencies.“ 

(2) CONDITIONS ON ASSISTANCE.—Section 4(1) 
of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1004(1)) is amended by 
striking, without cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this Act.“ 

(e) BENEFIT COST ANALYSIS.—Section 5(1) 
of the Act (16 U.S.C. 1005(1)) is amended by 
striking the benefits" and inserting the 
total benefits, including environmental, so- 
cial, and monetary benefits.“ 

(f) PROJECT PRIORITIZATION.—The Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act is 
amended by inserting after section 5 (16 
U.S.C. 1005) the following new section: 

“SEC. 5A. FUNDING PRIORITIES. 

"In making funding decisions under this 
Act, the Secretary shall give priority to 
projects with one or more of the following 
attributes: 

“(1) Projects providing significant im- 
provements in ecological values and func- 
tions in the project area. 

*(2) Projects that enhance the long-term 
health of local economies or generate job or 
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job training opportunities for local residents, 
including Youth Conservation and Service 
Corps participants and displaced resource 
harvesters. 

3) Projects that provide protection to 
human health, safety, and property. 

4) Projects that directly benefit eco- 
nomically disadvantaged communities and 
enhance participation by local residents of 
such communities. 

"(5) Projects that restore or enhance fish 
and wildlife species of commercial, rec- 
reational, subsistence or scientific concern. 

*(6) Projects or components of projects 
that can be planned, designed, and imple- 
mented within two years.“ 

(g) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—The Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act (16 
U.S.C. 1001-1010) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

*SEC. 14. TRANSFERS OF FUNDS. 

"The Secretary may accept transfers of 
funds from other Federal departments and 
agencies in order to carry out projects under 
this Act. 

TITLE IV—NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 401. FOOD STAMP PROGRAM. 

(a) DISQUALIFICATION OF A STORE OR CON- 
CERN.—Section 12 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 (7 U.S.C. 2021) is amended— 

(1) by striking the section heading; 

(2) by striking Sg. 12. (a) Any" and in- 
serting the following: 

“SEC. 12. CIVIL MONEY PENALTIES AND DIS- 
QUALIFICATION OF RETAIL FOOD 
STORES AND WHOLESALE FOOD 
CONCERNS. 

(a) DISQUALIFICATION.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—AÀn"'; 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following: 

*(2) EMPLOYING CERTAIN PERSONS.—A retail 
food store or wholesale food concern shall be 
disqualified from participation in the food 
stamp program if the store or concern know- 
ingly employs a person who has been found 
by the Secretary, or a Federal, State, or 
local court, to have, within the preceding 3- 
year period— 

"(A) engaged in the trading of a firearm, 
ammunition, an explosive, or a controlled 
substance (as defined in section 102 of the 
Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 802)) for 
a coupon; or 

) committed any act that constitutes a 
violation of this Act or a State law relating 
to using, presenting, transferring, acquiring, 
receiving, or possessing a coupon, authoriza- 
tion card, or access device.“; and 

(4) in subsection (b)(3)(B), by striking nei- 
ther the ownership nor management of the 
store or food concern was aware“ and insert- 
ing "the ownership of the store or food con- 
cern was not aware". 

(b) EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING.—Section 
16(h)(1) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2025(h)1) is amended by striking 
*1995" each place it appears and inserting 
**2002"*. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF PILOT PROJECTS.— 
The last sentence of section 17(b)(1)(A) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
2026(b)(1)(A)) is amended by striking ‘1995"’ 
and inserting ':2002". 

(d) OUTREACH DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS.— 
The first sentence of section 17(j)(1)(A) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2026(j)(1)(A)) 
is amended by striking 1995 and inserting 
**2002"*. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The first sentence of section 18(a)1) of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2027(a)(1)) is 
—" by striking ''1995" and inserting 
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(f) REAUTHORIZATION OF PUERTO RICO NU- 
TRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAM.—The first sen- 
tence of section 19(a)(1)(A) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2028(a)(1)(A)) is 
amended by striking 8974. 000.000 and all 
that follows through fiscal year 1995" and 
inserting ‘‘$1,143,000,000 for fiscal year 1996, 
$1,174,000,000 for fiscal year 1997, $1,204,000,000 
for fiscal year 1998, $1,236,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1999, $1,268,000,000 for fiscal year 2000, 
$1,301,000,000 for fiscal year 2001, and 
$1,335,000,000 for fiscal year 2002". 

(E) AMERICAN SAMOA.—The Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

*SEC. 24. TERRITORY OF AMERICAN SAMOA. 

“From amounts made available to carry 
out this Act, the Secretary may pay to the 
Territory of American Samoa not more than 
$5,300,000 for each of fiscal years 1996 through 
2002 to finance 100 percent of the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year for a nutrition as- 
sistance program extended under section 
601(c) of Public Law 96-597 (48 U.S.C. 
1469d(c)).". 

SEC. 402. COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM; 
COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD 
PROGRAM. 

(a) REAUTHORIZATION.—The first sentence 
of section 4(a) of the Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Protection Act of 1973 (Public Law 93- 
86; 7 U.S.C. 612c note) is amended by striking 
**1995" and inserting 20027. 

(b) FUNDING.—Section 5 of the Agriculture 
and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 (Public 
Law 93-86; 7 U.S.C. 612c note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2), by striking ‘*1995" 
and inserting 2002; and 

(2) in subsection (d)(2) by striking 1995 
and inserting 2002“. 

(c) CARRIED-OVER FUNDS.—20 percent of 
any commodity supplemental food program 
funds carried over under section 5 of the Ag- 
riculture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973 (Public Law 93-86; 7 U.S.C. 612c note) 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses of the program. 

SEC. 403. EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) REAUTHORIZATION.—The first sentence 
of section 204(a)(1) of the Emergency Food 
Assistance Act of 1983 (Public Law 98-8; 7 
U.S.C. 6120 note) is amended by striking 
**1995" and inserting ‘‘2002’’. 

(b) PROGRAM TERMINATION.—Section 212 of 
the Emergency Food Assistance Act of 1983 
(Public Law 98-8; 7 U.S.C. 612c note) is 
amended by striking ''1995'" and inserting 
**2002". 

(c) REQUIRED PURCHASES OF COMMODITIES.— 
Section 214 of the Emergency Food Assist- 
ance Act of 1983 (Public Law 98-8; 7 U.S.C. 
612c note) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking 1995“ and inserting 2002“; and 

(2) in subsection (e), by striking ''1995" 
each place it appears and inserting 2002“. 
SEC. 404. SOUP KITCHENS PROGRAM. 

Section 110 of the Hunger Prevention Act 
of 1988 (Public Law 100-435; 7 U.S.C. 612c 
note) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking 1995 and inserting 2002“; and 

(2) in subsection (c)(2)— 

(A) in the paragraph heading, by striking 
**1995" and inserting ‘‘2002’’; and 

(B) by striking ''1995" each place it appears 
and inserting 2002“. 

SEC. 405. NATIONAL COMMODITY PROCESSING. 

The first sentence of section 1114(a)(2)(A) of 
the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 (7 
U.S.C. 1431e(2(A)) is amended by striking 
**1995" and inserting ':2002". 
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TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 501. INVESTMENT FOR AGRICULTURE AND 
RURAL AMERICA. 

Section 5 of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714c) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (g) as sub- 
section (h); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (f) the fol- 
lowing: 

"(g) Make available $2,000,000,000 for the 
following purposes: 

*(1) Conducting rural development activi- 
ties pursuant to existing rural development 
authorities. 

2) Conducting research, education, and 
extension activities pursuant to existing re- 
search, education, and extension authori- 
tles. 

SEC. 502. COLLECTION AND USE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL QUARANTINE AND INSPEC- 
TION FEES. 

Subsection (a) of section 2509 of the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 
1990 (21 U.S.C. 136a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(a) QUARANTINE AND INSPECTION FEES.— 

"(1) FEES AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture may prescribe and collect fees 
sufficient— 

A) to cover the cost of providing agricul- 
tural quarantine and inspection services in 
connection with the arrival at a port in the 
customs territory of the United States, or 
the preclearance or preinspection at a site 
outside the customs territory of the United 
States, of an international passenger, com- 
mercial vessel, commercial aircraft, com- 
mercial truck, or railroad car; 

8) to cover the cost of administering this 
subsection; and 

(O) through fiscal year 2002, to maintain a 
reasonable balance in the Agricultural Quar- 
antine Inspection User Fee Account estab- 
lished under paragraph (5). 

*(2) LIMITATION.—In setting the fees under 
paragraph (1) the Secretary shall ensure 
that the amount of the fees are commensu- 
rate with the costs of agricultural quar- 
antine and inspection services with respect 
to the class of persons or entities paying the 
fees. The costs of the services with respect to 
passengers as a class includes the costs of re- 
lated inspections of the aircraft or other ve- 
hicle. 

3) STATUS OF FEES.—Fees collected under 
this subsection by any person on behalf of 
the Secretary are held in trust for the 
United States and shall be remitted to the 
Secretary in such manner and at such times 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 

“(4) LATE PAYMENT PENALTIES.—If a person 
subject to a fee under this subsection fails to 
pay the fee when due, the Secretary shall as- 
sess a late payment penalty, and the overdue 
fees shall accrue interest, as required by sec- 
tion 3717 of title 31, United States Code. 

65) AGRICULTURAL QUARANTINE INSPECTION 
USER FEE ACCOUNT.— 

(A) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Treasury of the United States a no- 
year fund, to be known as the 'Agricultural 
Quarantine Inspection User Fee Account’, 
which shall contain all of the fees collected 
under this subsection and late payment pen- 
alties and interest charges collected under 
paragraph (4) through fiscal year 2002. 

) USE OF ACCOUNT.—For each of the fis- 
cal years 1996 through 2002, funds in the Agri- 
cultural Quarantine Inspection User Fee Ac- 
count shall be available, in such amounts as 
are provided in advance in appropriations 
Acts, to cover the costs associated with the 
provision of agricultural quarantine and in- 
spection services and the administration of 
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this subsection. Amounts made available 
under this subparagraph shall be available 
until expended. 

"(C) EXCESS  FEES.—Fees and other 
amounts collected under this subsection in 
any of the fiscal years 1996 through 2002 in 
excess of $100,000,000 shall be available for 
the purposes specified in subparagraph (B) 
until expended, without further appropria- 
tion. 

66) USE OF AMOUNTS COLLECTED AFTER FIS- 
CAL YEAR 2002.—After September 30, 2002, the 
unobligated balance in the Agricultural 
Quarantine Inspection User Fee Account and 
fees and other amounts collected under this 
subsection shall be credited to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture accounts that incur the 
costs associated with the provision of agri- 
cultural quarantine and inspection services 
and the administration of this subsection. 
The fees and other amounts shall remain 
available to the Secretary until expended 
without fiscal year limitation. 

"(T) STAFF YEARS.—The number of full- 
time equivalent positions in the Department 
of Agriculture attributable to the provision 
of agricultural quarantine and inspection 
services and the administration of this sub- 
section shall not be counted toward the limi- 
tation on the total number of full-time 
equivalent positions in all agencies specified 
in section 5(b) of the Federal Workforce Re- 
structuring Act of 1994 (Public Law 103-226; 5 
U.S.C. 3101 note) or other limitation on the 
total number of full-time equivalent posi- 
tions.". 

SEC. 503. EVERGLADES AGRICULTURAL AREA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—On July 1, 1996, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide $200,000,000 to the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out this section. 

(b) ENTITLEMENT.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior— 

(1) shall accept the funds made available 
under subsection (a); 

ed shall be entitled to receive the funds; 
an 

(3) shall use the funds to conduct restora- 
tion activities in the Everglades ecosystem, 
which may include acquiring private acreage 
in the Everglades Agricultural Area includ- 
ing approximately 52,000 acres that is com- 
monly known as the Talisman tract“. 

(c) TRANSFERRING FUNDS.—The Secretary 
of the Interior may transfer funds to the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the State of Flor- 
ida, or the South Florida Water Management 
District to carry out subsection (b)(3). 

(d) DEADLINE.—Not later than December 31, 
1999, the Secretary of the Interior shall uti- 
lize the funds for restoration activities re- 
ferred to in subsection (b)(3). 

Mr. STENHOLM (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion to recommit be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
inquire of the Chair, in terms of the re- 
quirement of reading what is contained 
in the motion to recommit, it is my 
understanding there are 229 pages of 
the proposal. We have not seen these 
229 pages. Could the Chair inform me if, 
in fact, there are 229 pages and was the 
Clerk going to read all 229? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unless 
the reading is dispensed with, the Clerk 
will read the full 229 pages. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, continu- 
ing my reservation of objection, I 
would like to inform the Members of 
the House that I am certainly not 
going to have the Clerk read the 229 
pages. But we do not know what is in 
the motion to recommit. We have a 
summary here that has been handed to 
me about 30 seconds ago and, under my 
reservation, perhaps if the gentleman 
from Texas could answer several ques- 
tions, we could expedite the process. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I will 
be happy to briefly explain the amend- 
ment in careful, concise language so 
that everyone can understand it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the circumstances, since we will be al- 
lotted the appropriate time to do that, 
I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve a point of order against the mo- 
tion to recommit in regards to the ad- 
dition of a nutrition program which is 
not permitted in the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman reserves a point of order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, title I 
includes the provisions from the Sen- 
ate-passed farm bill: Restores the rice 
payment, eliminates the peanut loan 
rate penalty, provides oilseed market 
loans at 85 percent, retains current 
dairy law but prohibits the collection 
of assessments in calendar year 1996. A 
refund is provided for those already 
collected. Requires contract acres to be 
devoted to agricultural uses, allows op- 
erators to sign for contracts, CRP 
equipment, at the same time but only 
if 88 eligible for CRP. 

Summary of the trade title: It in- 
cludes the Roth amendment as ap- 
proved by the House. It reauthorizes 
market promotion export enhance- 
ment, exports credit guarantees, food 
for progress, farmer to farmer and food 
aid programs, provides greater flexibil- 
ity in the administration of export pro- 
grams. Promotes export of dairy prod- 
ucts to the maximum extent possible 
consistent with WTO commitments, in- 
creases the amount and variety of food 
that may be drawn each year from 
emergency reserves. 

In the conservation title: It includes 
the CRP Program as authorized under 
the House-passed version today, ex- 
actly the CRP as was approved by the 
full House. It also includes a wetlands 
reserve program, an environmental 
quality incentive program better 
known as EQIP. 
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It also provides under subtitle B, 
Conservation Funding: CCC funding is 
authorized for CRP, WRP, and EQIP. In 
EQIP, 50 percent of the funding is tar- 
geted to livestock producers. 

Under miscellaneous, we include the 
Senate miscellaneous provisions on 
forestry, State technical committees, 
conservation, and private grazing 
lands. 

A summary of the nutrition title; 
this is very important to a large num- 
ber of Members: It reauthorizes for 7 
years the Food Stamp Program and the 
commodity distribution programs, in- 
cluding the Emergency Food Assist- 
ance Program, better known as 
TEFAP. 

It also ensures funding for 7 years for 
the modified Food Stamp Program and 
in American Samoa that benefits the 
elderly, blind, and disabled. 

Under miscellaneous, it includes the 
Fund for Rural America, what we just 
debated but was defeated. We also in- 
clude the Everglades amendment, ex- 
actly providing the $200 million to the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct 
restoration activities in the Florida 
Everglades for the purpose of private 
acreage within the Everglades agricul- 
tural area. 

It is the language that was included 
in the Senate bill and also what we just 
approved earlier in the amending proc- 
ess. 

There is also a technical amendment 
dealing with AQI. 

I urge support of the motion to re- 
commit. I might also say, if I have ad- 
ditional time, it is supported by nu- 
merous organizations from the produc- 
ing side of the communities, the envi- 
ronmental community, and the food 
and nutrition community. It also an- 
swers many of the questions that the 
secretary has had about the legislation 
before us. 

We believe that it will expedite, and 
this is the final point I would make of 
our recommittal, if there is one thing 
that I would hang my hat on, I believe 
that this recommittal would in fact ex- 
pedite the consideration so that our 
farmers who have been waiting for 
months for a farm bill will be able to 
get it out of Congress to the President 
in a form he will sign and do it expedi- 
tiously. That is something that every- 
one wants. 

POINT OF ORDER 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I do, Mr. Speaker, I 
insist on my point of order. 

It is my understanding there is a nu- 
trition program extension; that is, the 
Food Stamp Program included. This is 
not included in H.R. 2854. It is an enti- 
tlement program that amounts to 
about 50 percent of the ag appropria- 
tions each year. This is a 7-year exten- 
sion, not germane to the rest of the 
bill. I insist on my point of order. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore Does the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM] 
wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

If the gentleman from Kansas insists 
that the nutrition programs dealing 
with the feeding of the people with the 
food that is produced by our farmers 
Should be stricken from this farm bill, 
I will extract that from our recommit- 
tal so that no longer is an issue be- 
cause I understand the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is prepared to rule on the point 
of order. 

The amendment proposed in the mo- 
tion to recommit, among other things, 
amends the Food Stamp Act. The bill 
as amended does not amend that act, 
nor does it otherwise address nutrition 
assistance programs. 
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The bill, as perfected, addresses pro- 
duction and distribution of agricul- 
tural products and not the food pro- 
grams. 

Therefore, the point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STENHOLM] have another motion? 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. 
STENHOLM 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the recommit- 
tal be resubmitted with the point of 
order that has just been sustained, that 
portion dealing with nutrition pro- 
grams be extracted from the consider- 
ation, everything else shall remain as 
previously explained. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HasTINGS of Washington). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, and I would ask 
the gentleman a question. He knows 
that the Solomon amendment passed 
by & vote, an overwhelming vote, on 
this. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STENHOLM] knows that the Solomon 
amendment, which carried overwhelm- 
ingly, almost 2 to 1 on the gentleman's 
side of the aisle, same thing on our side 
of the aisle, would have made the cor- 
rections and we would have been able 
to go to conference with the Senate. 

The gentleman is repealing the Solo- 
mon amendment in his motion to re- 
commit; is that correct? 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, let us hope every- 
body understands that because the gen- 
tleman is trying to again make the 
Gunderson proposal in the dairy bill 
right now, which is going to increase 
the cost of milk 20 to 40 cents per gal- 
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lon, and the gentleman knows it, and 
that is what we want to be able to go 
and negotiate in conference. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman would continue to yield, I 
thank the gentleman because his first 
question was correct; his restatement 
of the question was not correct. We are 
not putting the Gunderson amendment 
back in. The gentleman is correct; the 
House voted overwhelmingly against 
the Gunderson compromise amend- 
ment. We are not putting that back in, 
but we are in fact repealing the Solo- 
mon amendment because there is a 
general belief that many who voted for 
the gentleman last night did so because 
of concerns of the nutrition programs. 

Mr. SOLOMON. On that point the nu- 
trition program now is removed; right? 
The gentleman just removed the Food 
Stamp Program reauthorization; is 
that correct? 

Mr. STENHOLM. That is correct. 

Mr. SOLOMON. OK. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Not at our request, 
I would say to the gentleman. We pre- 
ferred to have the nutrition programs 
in this bill, but it was at the request of 
a point of order of those that choose 
not to have them included that they 
were extracted. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Just briefly continu- 
ing my reservation, I am just going to 
tell the gentleman he knows very well 
what is going to happen when we get to 
conference. We all know that the exist- 
ing dairy language is what the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture Subcommittee 
on Dairy wants. They will be fighting 
for that. That is going to affect 
everybody's district in this House right 
now. We better vote down this motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

Mr. VOLKMER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, it is my under- 
standing that the dairy provision in 
the motion to recommit permits the 
dairy program that presently exists to 
expire at the end of this year. Is that 
correct or incorrect? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. And there is no 
Gunderson proposal or anything else in 
this recommittal motion that can go to 
conference because there is not any- 
thing like that in here. The provision 
in here just lets it expire at the end of 
this year. Now it is going to be whether 
we do something or not before the end 
of the year if we want to do something, 
but the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON] is completely wrong in what 
he said about the dairy provision that 
is in here. All it does is permit the 
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dairy provision to expire at the end of 
this year, what it does under present 
law. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. STENHOLM. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding and would point 
out again that we do repeal the assess- 
ments on our dairy farmers which gives 
some equivalence to the dairy industry 
as compared to the market transition 
program, as compared what we tried to 
do for the soybean producers and oil 
seeds. 

Mr. VOLKMER. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the second motion to recom- 
mit is considered read. 

There was no objection. 

(For text of motion to recommit see 
prior motion to recommit, minus title 
IV, and redesignate title V as title IV.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of time I believe that we have 
fully explained our original amend- 
ment. Nothing has changed other than 
we removed the onerous nutrition com- 
ponents to the bill. The rest of it is as 
was explained. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the gentleman from Texas what is 
in his AQI technical amendment? 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. STENHOLM. AQI 
amendment? 

Mr. ROBERTS. That amendment was 
withdrawn by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. It is ex- 
tremely important to Florida, Califor- 
nia, whatever. 

Mr. STENHOLM. That is in the bill, 
in the gentleman's bill, that has al- 
ready been adopted. We added that as 
part of our bill because we agreed with 
the wisdom of the majority. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It is a minor point. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. THOM- 
AS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this mo- 
tion to recommit has 229 pages. What 
he did not tell you that is in those 229 
pages was that we just voted on a 
measure for $3.5 billion, almost 100 
Members of the House said no, it is in 
there. There are à number of other 
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items that are in there that have been 
defeated. What my colleagues have got 
to do is understand that interesting di- 
alog about the fact that Gunderson is 
not in here for the milk provision. I 
will tell my colleagues where the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin will be. He will 
be at the table during the conference. 
Our colleagues will not be. If my col- 
leagues voted yes for Solomon, they 
have to vote no on the motion to re- 
commit because he is going to be at the 
table and my colleagues are not. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
this farm bill debate has been like 
Lonesome Dove; we are almost home, 
and we have all of our body parts, and 
we will get there if we will just pay a 
little bit of attention. 

This is à revote on some of the 
amendments that we have just consid- 
ered. As has been indicated by the gen- 
tleman from California, the $3.5 billion 
in regard to rural development, we all 
know we would like to have rural de- 
velopment, but it is $3.5 billion. We 
just voted on that. 

We have another situation in regard 
to conservation funding. The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BARRETT], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BOEHLERT], and the rest of us put to- 
gether a package, and this package is 
another $300 million over that which 
we cannot afford. 

Then again, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON] has pointed 
out in regard to dairy, there are sig- 
nificant reductions in regard to the 
dairy program. 

So this is simply a repeat of past 
amendments we have had before, and I 
must say in terms of a motion to re- 
commit with 229 pages that nobody has 
seen up there—well, somebody had to 
see it—that nobody has really perused 
to know what is in it, we at least know 
in terms of cost and policy these are 
amendments that we voted on before. 
We ought to get on with it. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
| rise today to express my views on H.R. 
2854, the Agricultural Market Transition Act, 
and the Democratic substitute to H.R. 2854, 
which is being offered by my distinguished col- 
league from Texas, Mr. DE LA GARZA. First, 
there are not a lot of farms in the 18th Con- 
gressional District, which | am privileged to 
represent, but these agricultural programs, 
through the cost of prices at the local grocery 
store, affect all Americans. This bill is impor- 
tant to the State of Texas because Texas is a 
large, agricultural producing State and Texas 
needs an efficient and effective agricultural 
system to keep our economy strong. 

Most Members of Congress realize the 
great need for reform of our system of defi- 
ciency payments to farmers and the need for 
greater attention to issues relating to con- 
servation and rural development. H.R. 2854, 
however, is not the answer to all of our 
dreams of agricultural reform. It goes too far 
by repealing the agricultural law of 1949. It is 
important to note that the Senate recently 
passed a farm bill that did not repeal this im- 
portant law. 
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Second, H.R. 2854 does not contain suffi- 
cient funding for programs relating to con- 
servation, rural development, research, edu- 
cation and cooperative extension. These pro- 
grams are critical to improving the quality of 
life for millions of Americans. 

Third, unlike the Senate bill, H.R. 2854 does 
not reauthorize nutrition programs, which have 
made a tremendous difference in the lives of 
children in the 18th Congressional District and 
around the country. 

Congressman DE LA GARZA'S substitute is a 
noble attempt to improve upon H.R. 2854. It 
would restore funding for some very important 
agricultural and conservation programs. His 
substitute would also help preserve an endan- 
gered species, the small farmer. | also support 
the motion to recommit which reauthorized 
Federal nutrition programs, among other, im- 
portant farm laws. 

| understand that these issues are con- 
troversial and emotional, particularly as we 
make changes in the various commodity pro- 
grams. | urge my colleagues to support the de 
la Garza substitute, and the motion to recom- 
mit. Both are a better approach than H.R. 
2854 in resolving some of these contentious 
issues. 

Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
the de la Garza motion and ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

This provision would provide the gravely 
needed allocation of funds to this farm bill for 
rural development activities. 

H.R. 2854 does not adequately address crit- 
ical rural development needs. 

The motion to recommit would provide fund- 
ing for rural housing, water and waste facilities 
and rural business development. 

The district | represent has a number of 
colonias with substandard health and living 
conditions. 

As you may know, colonias are unincor- 
porated rural subdivisions situated along the 
border region. 

Colonias are characterized by dense popu- 
lation, rundown housing, lack of sanitary sew- 
erage, drainage, and potable water systems 
as well as unpaved roads. 

Unemployment is high, and diseases are 
numerous. 

Often such communities are ignored by our 
Federal Government. 

This amendment would provide greatly 
needed Federal assistance in upgrading vital 
basic services in this area. 

Without such funding we will be mandating 
local rural governments to respond to the in- 
creasing demand for water and waste disposal 
and other programs at a time when their tax 
base is shrinking, employment is declining and 
consumer spending is weakening. 

Our Nation has a long history of assisting 
rural communities in the development of water 
and waste facilities. 

Now is not the time to abandon this effort 
when basic sanitation is unavailable to our citi- 
zens in rural areas along the United States- 
Mexico border. 

For these reasons, | urge my colleagues to 
vote in support of my good friend, Representa- 
tive KIKA DE LA GARZA's motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 
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There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 156, nays 
267, not voting 8, as follows: 


on 


[Roll No. 41] 

YEAS—156 
Abercrombie Geren Obey 
Ackerman Gibbons Olver 
Baesler Gonzalez Ortiz 
Baldacci Gordon Orton 
Barcia Green Pallone 
Becerra Gunderson Pastor 
Betlenson Gutierrez Payne (NJ) 
Bentsen Gutknecht Payne (VA) 
Bevill Hall (TX) Pelosi 
Bishop Hamilton Peterson (FL) 
Bonior Harman Peterson (MN) 
Borski Hefner Petri 
Brewster Hilliard Pomeroy 
Browder Hinchey Poshard 
Brown (CA) Hoyer Rahall 
Brown (OH) Jackson (IL) Reed 
Bryant (TX) Jackson-Lee Rivers 
Camp (TX) Roemer 
Chapman Jefferson Rose 
Clay Johnson (SD) Roybal-Allard 
Clayton Johnson, E. B. Rush 
Clement Johnston Sabo 
Clyburn Kaptur Sanders 
Coleman Kennedy (MA) Schroeder 
Collins (MI) Kennelly Sensenbrenner 
Condit Kildee Serrano 
Conyers Klink Skaggs 
Costello Klug Skelton 
Coyne LaFalce Spratt 
Cramer Lantos Stenholm 
Danner Levin Studds 
DeFazio Lewis (CA) Stupak 
Dellums Lewis (GA) Tanner 
Deutsch Lincoln Tejeda 
Dicks Lipinski Thompson 
Dingell Maloney Thornton 
Dixon Manton Thurman 
Doggett Markey Torres 
Durbin Martinez Torricelli 
Edwards Mascara Towns 
Engel McCarthy Traficant 
Eshoo McDermott Volkmer 
Evans McHale Ward 
Farr Metcalf Waters 
Fattah Miller (CA) Watt (NC) 
Fazio Minge Waxman 
Fields (LA) Mink Williams 
Filner Mollohan Wilson 
Flake Montgomery Wise 
Foglietta Moran Woolsey 
Ford Morella Wynn 
Frost Neumann 
Gephardt Oberstar 

NAYS—267 
Allard Boehner Chrysler 
Andrews Bonilla Clinger 
Archer Bono Coble 
Armey Boucher Coburn 
Bachus Brown (FL) Collins (GA) 
Baker (CA) Brownback Combest 
Baker (LA) Bryant (TN) Cooley 
Ballenger Bunn Cox 
Barr Bunning Crane 
Barrett (NE) Burr Crapo 
Barrett (WI) Burton Cremeans 
Bartlett Buyer Cubin 
Barton Callahan 
Bass Calvert Davis 
Bateman Campbell Deal 
Bereuter Canady DeLauro 
Berman Cardin DeLay 
Bilbray Castle Diaz-Balart 
Bilirakis Chabot Dickey 
Bliley Chambiiss Dooley 
Blute Chenoweth Doolittle 

Christensen 
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Doyle Kim Riggs 
Dreter King Roberts 
Duncan Kingston Rogers 
Dunn Kleczka Rohrabacher 
Ehlers Knollenberg Ros-Lehtinen 
Ehrlich Kolbe Roth 
Emerson LaHood Roukema 
English Largent Royce 

Latham Salmon 
Everett LaTourette Sanford 
Ewing Lazio Sawyer 
Fawell Leach Saxton 
Fields (TX) Lewis (KY) Scarborough 

Lightfoot Schaefer 
Foley Linder Schiff 
Forbes Livingston Schumer 
Fowler LoBiondo Scott 
Fox Lofgren Seastrand 
Frank (MA) Longley Shadegg 
Franks (CT) Lowey Shaw 
Franks (NJ) Lucas Shays 
Frelinghuysen Luther Shuster 
Frisa Manzullo Sisisky 
Funderburk Martini Skeen 
Gallegly Matsui Slaughter 
Ganske McCollum Smith (MI) 
Gejdenson McCrery Smith (NJ) 
Gekas McDade Smith (TX) 
Gilchrest McHugh Smith (WA) 
Gillmor McInnis Solomon 
Gilman McIntosh Souder 
Goodlatte McKeon Spence 
Goodling McNulty Stark 
Goss Meehan Stearns 
Graham Meek Stockman 
Greenwood Menendez Stump 
Hall (OH) Meyers Talent 
Hancock Mica Tate 
Hansen Miller (FL) Tauzin 
Hastert Moakley Taylor (MS) 
Hastings (WA) Molinari Taylor (NC) 
Hayes Moorhead Thomas 
Hayworth Murtha Thornberry 
Hefley Myers 
Heineman Myrick Torkildsen 
Herger Nadler Upton 
Hilleary Neal Velazquez 
Hobson Nethercutt Vento 
Hoekstra Ney Visclosky 
Hoke Norwood Vucanovich 
Holden Nussle Waldholtz 
Horn Owens Walker 
Hostettler Oxley Walsh 
Houghton Packard Wamp 
Hunter Parker Watts (OK) 
Hutchinson Paxon Weldon (FL) 
Hyde Pickett Weldon (PA) 
Inglis Pombo Weller 
Istook Porter White 
Jacobs Portman Whitfield 
Johnson (CT) Pryce Wicker 
Johnson, Sam Quillen Wolf 
Jones Quinn Yates 

Radanovich Young (AK) 
Kasich Ramstad Young (FL) 
Kelly Regula Zeliff 
Kennedy (RI) Richardson Zimmer 

NOT VOTING—8 
Collins (IL) Hastings (FL) Rangel 
de la Garza Laughlin Stokes 
Furse McKinney 
D 1426 


Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mrs. MEEK of 
Florida, Ms. DELAURO, Ms. BROWN of 
Florida, and Mr. SMITH of Michigan 


changed their vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. GORDON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HASTINGS of Washington). The question 
is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 


Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 270, nays 
155, not voting 6, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 42] 
YEAS—270 
Allard Fawell Menendez 
Archer Fields (LA) Meyers 
Armey Fields (TX) Mica 
Bachus Flanagan Mink 
Baker (CA) Foley Molinari 
Baker (LA) Forbes Mollohan 
Ballenger Fowler Montgomery 
Barcia Fox Moorhead 
Barr Franks (CT) Morella 
Barrett (NE) Frisa Murtha 
Bartlett Myers 
Barton Funderburk Myrick 
Bass Gallegly Nethercutt 
Bateman Ganske Ney 
Bereuter Gekas Norwood 
Bevill Gilchrest Nussle 
Bilbray Gillmor Ortiz 
Bilirakis Gilman Orton 
Bishop Gonzalez Oxley 
Bliley Goodlatte 
Boehlert Goodling Parker 
Boehner Gordon Paxon 
Graham Payne (VA) 
Bono Greenwood Peterson (FL) 
Boucher Gunderson Pickett 
Brewster Gutknecht Pombo 
Browder Hall (TX) Porter 
Brown (FL) Hamilton Portman 
Brownback Hancock Poshard 
Bryant (TN) Hansen Pryce 
Bunn Hastert Quillen 
Bunning Hastings (WA) Quinn 
Burr Hayes Radanovich 
Burton Hayworth Ramstad 
Buyer Hefley Regula 
Callahan Hefner Richardson 
Calvert Heineman Riggs 
Camp Herger Roberts 
Campbell Hilleary Roemer 
Canady Hilliard Rogers 
Castle Hobson Rohrabacher 
Chabot Hoekstra Ros-Lehtinen 
Chambliss Horn Rose 
Chenoweth Hostettler Roukema 
Christensen Houghton Royce 
Chrysler Hunter Salmon 
Clinger Hutchinson Sanford 
Clyburn Hyde Scarborough 
Coble Inglis Schaefer 
Coburn Istook Schiff 
Coleman Jefferson Scott 
Collins (GA) Johnson (CT) Seastrand 
mbest. Johnson, Sam Shadegg 
Condit Jones Shaw 
Cooley Kaptur Shays 
Costello Kasich Shuster 
Cox Kelly Sisisky 
Cramer Kim Skeen 
Crane King Skelton 
Crapo n Smith (MI) 
Cremeans Knollenberg Smith (NJ) 
Cubin Kolbe Smith (TX) 
Cunningham LaHood Smith (WA) 
Danner Largent Solomon 
Davis Latham Souder 
Deal LaTourette Spence 
DeLay Laughlin Spratt 
Deutsch Lazio Stearns 
Diaz-Balart Leach Stenholm 
Dickey Lewis (CA) Stockman 
Dingell Lewis (KY) Stump 
Doolittle Lightfoot Talent 
Dornan Linder Tanner 
Dreier Lipinski Tate 
Duncan Longley Tauzin 
Dunn Lucas Taylor (NC) 
Durbin Manzullo Thomas 
Edwards McCollum Thompson 
Ehlers McCrery Thornberry 
Ehrlich McDade Tiahrt 
Emerson McHugh Torricelli 
English McInnis Upton 
Ensign McIntosh Visclosky 
Everett McKeon Vucanovich 
Waldholtz 


Walker Weller Wolf 
Walsh White Wynn 
Watts (OK) Whitfield Young (AK) 
Weldon (FL) Wicker Young (FL) 
Weldon (PA) Wilson Zelff 
NAYS—155 
Abercrombie Hall (OH) Oberstar 
Ackerman Harman Obey 
Andrews Hinchey Olver 
Baesler Hoke Owens 
Baldacci Holden Pallone 
Barrett (WI) Hoyer Pastor 
Jackson (IL) Payne (NJ) 
Beilenson Jackson-Lee Pelosi 
Bentsen (TX) Peterson (MN) 
Berman Jacobs tri 
Blute Johnson (SD) Pomeroy 
Bonior Johnson, E. B Rahall 
Borski Johnston Rangel 
Brown (CA) Reed 
Brown (OH) Kennedy (MA) Rivers 
Bryant (TX) Kennedy (RI) Roth 
Cardin Kennelly Roybal-Allard 
Chapman Rush 
Clay Kleczka Sabo 
Clayton Klink Sanders 
Clement Klug Sawyer 
Collins (MI) LaFalce Saxton 
Conyers Lantos Schroeder 
Coyne Levin Schumer 
DeFazio Lewis (GA) Sensenbrenner 
DeLauro Lincoln Serrano 
Dellums Livingston Skaggs 
Dicks LoBiondo Slaughter 
Dixon Stark 
Doggett Lowey Studds 
Dooley Luther Stu 
Doyle Maloney Taylor (MS) 
Engel Manton Tejeda 
Eshoo Markey Thornton 
Evans Thurman 
Farr Martini Torkildsen 
Fattah Mascara Torres 
Fazio Matsui Towns 
Filner McCarthy Traficant 
Flake McDermott Velazquez 
Foglietta McHale Vento 
Ford McNulty Volkmer 
Frank (MA) Meehan Wamp 
Franks (NJ) Metcalf Ward 
Frelinghuysen Miller (CA) Waters 
Gejdenson Miller (FL) Watt (NC) 
Gephardt Minge Waxman 
Geren Moakley Williams 
Gibbons Moran Wise 
Goss Nadler Woolsey 
Green Neal Yates 
Gutierrez Neumann Zimmer 
NOT VOTING—6 
Collins (IL) M 
de la Garza Hastings (FL) Stokes 
D 1444 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Ms. Furse for, with Mr. Stokes against. 

Messrs. DOGGETT, SCHUMER, and 
OLVER changed their vote from “yea” 
to "nay." 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Speaker, | want to express 
my appreciation for the diligent efforts of Rep- 
resentative DE LA GARZA and the House Agri- 
culture Committee Democrats in putting for- 
ward the de la Garza en bloc amendment and 
the motion to recommit, both of which would 
have enabled additional funding for conserva- 
tion. 
These provisions would have strengthened 
the conservation effort being made by farmers, 
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reflecting a truly historic investment in re- 
source conservation and environmental pro- 
tection. Farmers in my district understand the 
importance of conservation for future genera- 
tions. | urge House and Senate conferees to 
include as many of these provisions as pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, | was unable to be present 
for these votes. | was granted a leave of ab- 
sence due to a medical condition. Had | been 
here, | would have voted for both the de la 
Garza en bloc amendment and the motion to 
recommit. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS CONCERN- 
ING MARKUP OF H.R. 2854, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKET TRANSITION 
ACT 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert extra- 
neous matter at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Chairman ARCHER of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and I had an under- 
standing that arose as a result of my 
request to him that his committee 
forgo markup of H.R. 2854 that had 
been referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee as an additional referral. 
Chairman ARCHER agreed to this letter 
in writing and I requested that our ex- 
change of letters be printed in the 
RECORD. I wish to comply with that re- 
quest at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HasTINGS of Washington). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 31, 1996. 
Hon. PAT ROBERTS, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is to confirm my 
understanding of our agreement concerning 
further consideration of H.R. 2854, the Agri- 
cultural Market Transition Act, as amended, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, and in addition to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Section 104 (f)(2) and (g) of H.R. 2854, as re- 
ported by your Committee, would establish 
quotas to increase imports of upland cotton 
above the amounts allowed under the Uru- 
guay Round tariff- rate quotas if domestic 
cotton prices exceed specified levels. The ac- 
tion taken by the Agriculture Committee is 
clearly contrary to clause 5(b) of Rule XXI of 
the Rules of the House, which provides that 
no bill carrying a tax or tariff measure shall 
be reported by any committee not having ju- 
risdiction to report tax and tariff measures. 

Section 204 requires importers of dairy 
products to pay assessments currently ap- 
plied to domestic dairy producers to offset 
the costs of export and other sales promotion 
programs. As you recall, our exchange of let- 
ters on H.R. 2195 confirmed that this provi- 
Sion is also within the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee. I note that you 
have included language to correct national 
treatment concerns. 

Section 107(c) requires the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to reduce loan rates for domesti- 
cally grown sugar if negotiated reductions in 
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subsidies in the European Union and other 
sugar producing countries exceed commit- 
ments made in the Uruguay Round Agree- 
ment on Agriculture. This authority is 
linked to further negotiated reductions in 
foreign subsidies under reciprocal trade 
agreements within the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Section 502 of the bill, as reported, would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
impose fees to cover the cost of providing ag- 
ricultural quarantine and inspection serv- 
ices. Although the fees would generally be 
limited to the cost of the quarantine and in- 
spections programs (and associated adminis- 
trative costs), the section would allow the 
fees to accumulate to ''maintain a reason- 
able balance in the Agricultural Quarantine 
Inspection User Fee Account." Although 
amounts in the account would generally be 
subject to appropriations, “excess fees“ (fees 
collected in excess of $100 million) could be 
spent without appropriation. A special rule 
applies to the unobligated balance of the Fee 
Account and fees collected after September 
30, 2002. 

The mere reauthorization of a preexisting 
fee that had not historically been considered 
a tax does not necessarily require a sequen- 
tial referral to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. However, if such a preexisting fee is 
fundamentally changed, it properly should 
be referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

In this case, the fee is being more than 
merely reauthorized, but it is not clear that 
the fee is being fundamentally changed. 
Therefore, I ask you to work with me in con- 
forming this fee as closely as possible to a 
true regulatory fee as permitted under the 
Rules of the House during further consider- 
ation of this legislation. 

In response to your requests that I facili- 
tate consideration of this important legisla- 
tion, I do not believe that a markup of H.R. 
2854 by the Committee on Ways and Means 
will be necessary. 

However, this is being done only with the 
understanding that this does not in any way 
prejudice the Committee’s jurisdictional pre- 
rogatives in the future with respect to this 
measure or any similar legislation, and it 
should not be considered as precedent for 
consideration of matters of jurisdictional in- 
terest to the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the future. Should any provisions of juris- 
dictional interest remain in the bill after 
Floor consideration, I would request that the 
Committee on Ways and Means be named as 
additional conferees. 

Finally, I would ask that a copy of our ex- 
change of letters on this matter be placed in 
the Record during consideration on the 
Floor. With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
BILL ARCHER, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 28, 1996. 
Hon. BILL ARCHER, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This responds to your 
letter of January 31, 1996 acknowledging the 
understanding of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, to which H.R. 2854, the Agricul- 
tural Market Transition Act“, had been ad- 
ditionally referred, and the Committee on 
Ways and Means would forego a markup of 
the bill in order to facilitate consideration of 
H.R. 2854 on the Floor of the House. 

Your cooperation in this matter is very 
much appreciated. Certainly, your action of 
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foregoing a markup is not viewed by this 
Committee as in any way prejudicing your 
Committee’s jurisdictional prerogatives in 
the future with respect to this measure or 
any similar legislation and the Committee 
does not consider your action as a precedent 
for consideration of matters of jurisdictional 
interest to the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the future. 

Also, pursuant to your request I will insert 
a copy of our exchange of letters in the Con- 
gressional Record during the consideration 
of H.R. 2854 on the floor. 

Sincerely, 
PAT ROBERTS, 
Chairman. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO 
MAKE CORRECTIONS IN EN- 
GROSSMENT OF H.R. 2854, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKET TRANSITION 
ACT 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to make technical correc- 
tions in the engrossment of the bill 
H.R. 2854, to include corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, section number- 
ing, and cross-referencing and the in- 
sertion of appropriate headings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


—— 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
sert extraneous material with respect 
to H.R. 2854, the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


MOTION TO INSTRUCT CONFEREES 
ON H.R. 956, PRODUCT LIABILITY 
FAIRNESS ACT OF 1995 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer à 
motion to instruct conferees on the bill 
(H.R. 956) to establish legal standards 
and procedures for product liability 
litigation, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CONYERS moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the Senate Amendment to the bill H.R. 956 
be instructed to insist upon the provisions 
contained in section 107 of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 1(b) of rule XXVIII, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CON- 
YERS] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HYDE] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, this may be the last ac- 
tivity for the day and for the week, and 
so I will move with as much expedition 
as I can. We do not have a lot of speak- 
ers on the matter. 

Iam very pleased to come before the 
House with a motion that will instruct 
our conferees on the subject of product 
liability reform in terms of a require- 
ment that would insist that the foreign 
corporations in America do business 
the same as those that are domiciled in 
this country. 

As the senior member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I have brought 
this motion to instruct conferees to in- 
sist on & House-passed provision that 
ends special treatment for foreign cor- 
porations when it comes to civil litiga- 
tion in the United States. In other 
words, this  thoughtfuly crafted 
amendment merely seeks to ensure 
that foreign manufacturers who sell 
products in the United States, that 
they play by the same legal rules that 
govern the conduct of other and all 
other American companies. 

We have supported this measure in 
the House, and we are merely instruct- 
ing our conferees to stick with us. Sec- 
tion 107 of the House bill provides that 
Federal courts shall have jurisdiction 
over foreign manufacturers who knew 
or reasonably should have known that 
their product would enter the stream 
of commerce in the United States, and, 
second, that service of process may be 
served wherever the foreign manufac- 
turer is located, has an agent or trans- 
acts business, and, third, any failure by 
such foreign corporation to comply 
with a court-approved discovery order 
Shall be deemed an admission of fact to 
which the discovery order relates. 

As the record and history dem- 
onstrate, under current law, the for- 
eign corporations legally can suppress 
the production of constitutional dis- 
covery information by hiding behind 
the protectionist shield of the Hague 
Convention or some other treaty. This, 
of course, runs counter to a basic 
premise of American jurisprudence; 
namely, that the person who causes an 
injury should be held legally account- 
able and has the ironic effort of caus- 
ing all economic consequences to be 
borne by American consumers, insur- 
ance companies, employers, or the Gov- 
ernment. 

There were 258 Members who voted 
for the original Conyers amendment, 
and my colleagues might want to 
check the March 19, 1995, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to see if they were 
among those numbers. 

If foreign companies are permitted to 
reap profits from selling their products 
here, can it be more reasonable that 
they should be held to the same stand- 
ard and legal procedures as our own 
companies? And certainly, in tragic 
cases where the American consumers 
are victimized by defective foreign 
products, foreign corporations should 
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not be able to avoid responsibility for 
injuries suffered because of their prod- 
ucts. 

We need a level playing field for 
American businesses, and rule of fair- 
ness for the American consumer vic- 
timized by defective foreign products is 
essential. 

As we know too well, the unlevel eco- 
nomic playing field caused by the var- 
ious current foreign trade barriers is 
exacerbated when foreign companies 
can literally get away with murder 
here by shunning their legal respon- 
Sibilities while pocketing profits for 
selling products in our own country. 

So we are asking not that we give 
American companies an upper hand, 
but that we take away the leverage, 
the advantage, the unfair edge that the 
foreign companies based in the United 
States have. 

We have supported this amendment. I 
trust that you will be kind enough to 
support the motion to instruct con- 
ferees. 

So I ask that members vote “yes” on 
the motion to instruct pending before 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the motion to instruct 
conferees is an attempt by opponents 
of product liability reform to discour- 
age or preclude agreement between the 
House and Senate on this important 
legislation. If you favor excessive liti- 
gation related expenses, inflated settle- 
ment offers, increased liability insur- 
ance rates, and higher prices for goods 
and services, you may want to tie the 
hand of the conferees. On the other 
hand, if you want to foster U.S. com- 
petitiveness in international markets, 
preserve and expand employment op- 
portunities here at home, and protect 
the American consumer, you will op- 
pose this motion to instruct. 

A vote for this motion to instruct is 
a vote to potentially kill product li- 
ability reform in this Congress. I am 
very skeptical that the Senate is will- 
ing and able to pass a conference report 
which includes the Conyers amend- 
ment. Adoption of this motion would 
interfere with our ability to arrive ata 
final agreement with the Senate on 
this most important bill. 

The motion to instruct does not end 
special treatment for foreign compa- 
nies, in fact it would require that spe- 
cial rules be applied in product liabil- 
ity litigation involving foreign manu- 
facturers. 

Foreign manufacturers would be sub- 
ject to suit in any Federal court; for- 
eign manufactures would be subject to 
service of process anywhere in the 
country; and discovery omissions by 
foreign manufacturers would be 
deemed admissions of the facts sought 
to be discovered. 

The best way to provide a level play- 
ing field for American businesses is not 
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to legislate different discovery stand- 
ards for foreign businesses, but to rein 
in the costs of product liability cases 
and change our legal system from a 
game of Russian roulette to one which 
provides fairness and certainty to all 
litigants. 

Far from creating a level playing 
field, the Conyers amendment discrimi- 
nates against foreign companies by re- 
quiring them to subject themselves to 
service of process to a degree not re- 
quired of any other litigant. American 
corporations are not required to make 
themselves available to suit anywhere 
in the United States, merely because 
they knew or reasonably should have 
known that their product would be in 
the stream of commerce in that juris- 
diction. 

A person injured by a product manu- 
factured by a foreign corporation will 
be able to sue and recover damages 
even if the foreign manufacturer is not 
subject to suit in the United States. 
The conference report will include a 
provision making product sellers liable 
as manufacturers when the manufac- 
turer is not subject to service of proc- 
ess under the laws of the State where 
the action is brought. 

This new rule is unnecessary. There 
is no evidence that foreign manufactur- 
ers routinely refuse to appear in Amer- 
ican courts, and the Hague Convention 
already establishes procedures for serv- 
ice of process on foreign corporations. 

The motion raises significant con- 
stitutional and international law con- 
cerns, represents a serious potential ir- 
ritant in our bilateral relations with 
other countries, and raises the specter 
of foreign retaliation against American 
firms. 

As a signatory to the Hague Conven- 
tion, the United States is bound to fol- 
low its procedural rules. The Conyers 
amendment, if adopted, would require 
the United States to renege on its 
international obligations in this re- 
gard. 

The Commission of the European 
Communities and its member states 
have expressed strong opposition to the 
Conyers provision, because it ignores 
the rights of defendants in countries 
outside the jurisdiction of the country 
of litigation, and ignores the sovereign 
rights of countries which have different 
procedural rules than that of the 
United States. 

If the Conyers provision is enacted, it 
is likely that other countries will also 
ignore the provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention, and begin applying their own 
procedural rules to American compa- 
nies whose products enter the stream 
of commerce abroad. American busi- 
nesses stand to lose, not gain, from 
this provision. 

The special rules for foreign manu- 
facturers are not supported by Amer- 
ican businesses. Many domestic compa- 
nies have international affiliates that 
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would be adversely affected by the spe- 
cial rules; many use component prod- 
ucts manufactured abroad. 

The special rules will disadvantage 
American businesses when both foreign 
and domestic manufacturers are de- 
fendants in the same litigation. They 
wil encourage plaintiffs lawyers to 
join foreign companies so as to expand 
the venues in which suit can be 
brought. This will raise the cost of liti- 
gation for American companies. 

I strongly urge the House to defeat 
the motion to instruct. We must not 
create a stumbling block to product li- 
ability reform. 


Li 1500 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to yield 5 minutes to my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], the dean of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and dean of the Michigan 
delegation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my good friend for the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] 
for his leadership in this matter. This 
is & splendid motion to instruct, and I 
would urge all my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

This is not something which has 
come full blown on us and it is a mat- 
ter of surprise. We have all seen this 
before. This exact language passed the 
House 258 to 166. 

The comment is made that perhaps 
this might inhibit the passage of prod- 
uct liability legislation. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. What does the pro- 
posal do? The proposal treats U.S. cor- 
porations, U.S. manufacturers, and 
U.S. workers the same way that 
sneaky, dishonest, fly-by-night foreign- 
ers are treated. 

Having said that, what it says is as 
follows: That Federal courts have juris- 
diction over foreign manufacturers, 
who knew or who reasonably should 
have known that their product would 
enter the stream of commerce in the 
United States. 

Second, the amendment states that 
the service or process may be served 
wherever the foreign manufacturer is 
located, has an agent, or transacts 
business. 

For the benefit of my colleagues on 
the Committee on the Judiciary, that 
is standard, boilerplate language that 
you have seen 100 times. As a matter of 
fact, you cannot open a law book with 
regard to service without seeing this 
kind of language. 

Finally, the motion says that the 
failure of foreign corporations to com- 
ply with court ordered discovery orders 
will be deemed an admission of fact to 
which the order relates. In other words, 
if they do not cooperate, the court will 
draw the necessary and proper conclu- 
sions from their refusal to cooperate. 
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Now, what is at stake here? What is 
at stake here is a very simple thing, 
the protection of American consumers, 
the opportunity of American people to 
litigate questions with regard to prod- 
uct liability. That is important. 

But something else is at stake here, 
too: Fair treatment of American work- 
ers. Americans who work for American 
corporations in the United States, 
competing with foreigners, can know 
that they are going to get the same 
protection with regard to product li- 
ability that foreigners get. 

Foreign corporations are going to 
know that they cannot now any longer 
come into this country and market 
shoddy, cheap, dangerous, unsafe prod- 
ucts, and then retreat to their home 
country, secure in the knowledge that 
the hurt they have done to American 
citizens, that the unfair competitive 
advantage which they have seized on 
behalf of themselves, will] redound to 
their benefit, to the hurt of American 
corporations, to the hurt of American 
workers, and to the hurt of American 
consumers. 

I would urge my colleagues to vote 
for this on the grounds of basic fair- 
ness. I would urge my colleagues to 
vote for it on the basis of common 
sense. I would urge 258 of my col- 
leagues who voted for this before to 
vote for it again on the grounds they 
have already shown good sense and 
voted for it once. I would point out 
that every single Democrat, save one, 
voted for this. I would point out that 
some 70 Republicans among my col- 
leagues voted for it. 

The American people are going to say 
when you go home, Why was it that 
you did not vote for the protection of 
American industry and the fair treat- 
ment of American industry? Why was 
it you did not vote for the protection of 
the American consumer? And why was 
it that you did not vote for equal treat- 
ment of American industry with for- 
eigners? 

That is all this is about, fairness; for- 
eigners and Americans are treated the 
same way in the marketplace. If you 
vote against this motion to instruct, 
you are voting for preference for for- 
eigners. 

I have a few words for my friends on 
the Republican side which I think they 
will find useful and interesting. You 
have observed of late you have a new 
star shining on the horizon of Amer- 
ican political life, his name is Pat Bu- 
chanan, and he is talking about the 
failure of other Republicans to look to 
the well-being of American workers 
and American goods. He is talking 
about shutting our borders and putting 
huge tariffs. 

We do not need to do that today. All 
my Republican colleagues need to do is 
carry out the mandate that they heard 
up in New Hampshire or in Arizona or 
in other places and to genuflect at the 
altar of Mr. Buchanan is simply to vote 
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here for fairness for Americans, for 
fairness for American industry, for 
fairness for American consumers, and 
to treat foreigners like we treat Amer- 
ican corporations, no better. 

If you vote against this, you are vot- 
ing for a preference for special treat- 
ment for foreign manufacturers. You 
are voting to hurt American workers, 
American industry. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote as the House did once 
before. Let us not be afraid. Let us vote 
for an instruction. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the motion to in- 
struct. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds, simply to comment how 
enjoyable it is to be instructed on ques- 
tions of jurisdiction and service of 
process from Mr. Justice DINGELL. He 
just short-circuited the real issue, 
which is jurisdiction, not where you 
serve process. Jurisdiction under the 
amendment under discussion is bad, it 
states, 

The Federal court in which such action is 
brought shall have jurisdiction over such 
manufacture if the manufacturer knew or 
reasonably should have known that the prod- 
uct would be imported for sale or use in the 
United States. 

That does not apply to any domestic 
corporation, and it is not boilerplate. 
It is something radically different. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OXLEY]. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the motion to instruct. 

Rarely have we been treated on this 
floor to such protectionist verbiage, 
perhaps not since the mercifully failed 
textile protectionist bill that worked 
its way through this Chamber on more 
than one occasion and was mercifully 
vetoed first by President Reagan and 
then President Bush. Those vetoes 
were sustained. 

This provision in the bill dealing 
with a very real issue of product liabil- 
ity, all of a sudden we are inserting 
this debate and language dealing with 
the so-called evil foreigners and all of 
the terrible things they are going to do 
to the American consumers. 

Let us make one thing very clear: 
The provision in the bill provides for 
adequate service on any foreign manu- 
facturer that sells products in the 
United States. That is not in question. 
There is the ability to provide service 
and bring those defendants to a court 
of law. 

There was no provision at all dealing 
with this issue in the Senate. The 
other body somehow has lurched into 
the truth for a change, and we ought to 
recognize that they were wise in what 
they did. 

The issue really is this: Do we want 
an effective product liability bill 
passed into law for the first time in I 
do not know how long, or do we want 
to try to obfuscate the issue by waving 
the bloody shirt of protectionism deal- 
ing with a bill that has absolutely 
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nothing to do with trade but has a lot 
to do with changing the legal system in 
our country? That is really the ques- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Michigan, the 
former chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, did yoeman work in work- 
ing through a product liability bill a 
couple of Congresses ago. We marked 
that thing up for 10 long days. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan, my good friend, 
showed great leadership in providing 
the kind of legislation that really, I 
think, led us to where we are today, 
and that is on the verge of getting a 
sound product liability bill passed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are those 
who would seek to try to derail this 
bill, both outside and inside this Cham- 
ber, who have a different agenda than 
passing à good, fair product liability 
bill, and anything we can do to obscure 
that is apparently all right with them. 

This simply discriminates against 
foreign corporations and manufactur- 
ers, and invites retaliation by those 
very same folks against American 
firms. Now, do we really want to set up 
this kind of statute in the United 
States whereby American companies 
then, who would manufacture and sell 
products all over the world, would be 
subject to the same kinds of legal 
ramifications that are provided in this 
bill? I think not. 

This simply raises the cost of litiga- 
tion, has the opposite effect of what we 
are trying to do with the underlying 
legislation, and that is, invites more 
litigation and invites more retaliation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would call this anti- 
jobs provision the fat cat lawyers act. 
It feeds trial lawyers at the expense of 
American businesses and consumers. It 
is not in the best interests of American 
businesses and consumers. Despite the 
rhetoric coming from the far left and 
the far right, the principal point of 
American manufacturers is to sell 
their products abroad. 

The provision, as espoused by both 
gentleman from Michigan, would have 
the opposite effect, would have a nega- 
tive effect on our ability to create and 
protect markets overseas. I would ask 
that this motion be defeated and that 
we get on with the conference report 
that will send a strong bill to the 
President for the first time in a long, 
long time, dealing with a strong prod- 
uct liability legislation that all of us 
can be proud of. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], the senior Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make clear one thing: There is no 
Member of this body that has greater 
affection or respect for the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary or for the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OXLEY], my good friend. 
They are great men, great Americans, 
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and dear friends of mine. I express to 
them my great respect. 

They are regrettably, however, very 
much wrong on their interpretation of 
this legislation. All this does is treat 
foreign manufacturers, foreign cor- 
porations, foreign workers, the same 
way we treat U.S. corporations, U.S. 
manufacturers, and U.S. workers. That 
is all. That is all this does. 

This is a simple, long-arm statute in 
the motion to instruct, something 
which my colleagues have seen time 
after time. And anytime my distin- 
guished friend, the chairman of the 
committee, cracks a law book to look 
at a service statute, he will find this 
kind of language relative to American 
corporations. That is all we want to do, 
is to apply it to American corporations 
and to foreigners. 

I can understand there is a certain 
reluctance on the other side of the 
aisle on this matter. This town is full 
of lobbyists working for foreign cor- 
porations. Their single most important 
purpose today is to get this language 
out. 

Why? Because it confers an enormous 
economic advantage on foreign cor- 
porations, to know that they can hide 
abroad after they have manufactured 
shoddy or dangerous goods or provided 
services which have hurt Americans. 
The Americans can go and sue an 
American corporation. But without 
this language as provided in the lan- 
guage of the motion to instruct, the 
foreign corporation is not reachable. 

The issue here is a very simple one: 
Fairness to American corporations, 
fairness to American workers, fairness 
to the American economy, and not let- 
ting a bunch of sneaking foreigners get 
out from under their legitimate respon- 
sibility to American consumers; and 
not permitting a bunch of sneaky for- 
eigners to get an economic advantage 
over Americans, American workers, 
American manufacturers, American in- 
dustry, and the American Congress. 

The motion is one which screams for 
the support of this body. It says, if you 
are fair, if you want to be fair, if you 
are interested in this country, its 
workers and its people, you will vote 
for this motion to recommit and tell 
the foreign lobbyists this Congress 
works for the American people, not for 
a bunch of foreigners. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California 
[Mr. DREIER]. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee for yielding time to me. 

I have the highest regard and admira- 
tion for my friend from Ohio and, of 
course, from Illinois and for both of my 
friends from Michigan, who are great 
Americans and patriots in this institu- 
tion, but they are both totally wrong 
on this issue. 
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Let me give one little example that I 
think is very important for us to listen 
to. I heard it said twice, sneaky for- 
eigners. Wow. That is kind of a fright- 
ful statement to me. 

When I think of, in Great Britain, the 
prospect of a small, little barber, 
maybe he is a sneaky foreigner but if 
he has a little barber shop there and he 
stirs up his own shaving cream and 
sells it to an unsuspecting victim who 
comes to the United States of America 
and happens to use it here, what hap- 
pens when that person comes with that 
shaving cream to the United States? 
The entire Federal bureaucracy is un- 
leashed on that unsuspecting victim. 

It seems to me that this provision is 
clearly antitrade, antibusiness, and it 
seriously jeopardizes our agreements 
that we have internationally. And 
something else that has not been said 
is that there are in fact recourses for 
people who do feel as if they have been 
victims. That is under the Hague Con- 
vention today. So I believe that it was 
a real mistake to have this measure 
get in there. It is another attempt to 
expand the reach of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to bash our trading partners. 

And my friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], worked long 
and hard on a very important tele- 
communications bill, which recognizes 
that we have a global economy that 
has been created. He does that on one 
hand and then supports this measure 
which just slaps what he describes as 
those sneaky foreigners, and I think it 
is dead wrong. I hope this House will 
unite in a bipartisan way in opposition. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Let the record show that we on this 
side respect our friends who may be in 
the United States and may not be citi- 
zens and who are welcome to our 
shores and are doing business inside 
our borders. They are complying with 
the law, and, therefore, they are con- 
sidered friends of ours. They have cho- 
sen to come and do business among us, 
and they should be made welcome. 

They should not, however, be given 
favored treatment. My dear friend from 
California, who has been of such help 
on the Committee on Rules, has point- 
ed out that the little barber from some 
other country here who concocts his 
own shaving cream somehow is going 
to be subject to the venomous provi- 
sions of the Product Liability Act that 
we have passed with this provision in 
it. 

That may be a little bit overstating 
the case because the American born, 
local neighborhood barber, who buys 
his Barbasol off the rack, would be sub- 
ject to the exact same treatment, if it 
is conceivable in this hypothetical that 
anybody else would be. He would be 
treated the same under the amendment 
that we have adopted. 

By the way, this is not the idea of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL]. It is an idea that has gone 
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through the committee process. We 
have had witnesses on it. It has been 
deliberated in the full House of this 
body. It has passed overwhelmingly. 
We now come to the point where we 
ask the conferees to ratify it. I am lis- 
tening now to a huge outcry about why 
now the conferees should not be re- 
minded of the work product we have al- 
ready completed. It is a little bit amaz- 
ing. 

Of course, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is not only one 
of the most articulate but one of the 
most learned men on the law in our 
body. I am pleased to serve with him in 
that regard. When he looks, again, over 
the weekend at the provisions of the 
5th amendment and the 14th amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and then re- 
minds himself of the State long-arm 
Statutes, which allow any corporation, 
regardless of whether it is domestic or 
foreign, to be subject to the reaches of 
the very same provision, the long-arm 
statutes applied to domestic compa- 
nies. 

We can reach out and get them, if 
they attempt to flee the jurisdiction in 
which the harm occurred, and we are 
only applying the same parallel to 
those corporations that might not oth- 
erwise be amenable to the process. 

What is the process? We have got to 
get jurisdiction. Then we can make 
service and then we can get discovery. 
But for goodness sakes, if you are lo- 
cated somewhere else on planet Earth, 
you cannot obtain jurisdiction. It is as 
simple as that. 

So for someone to suggest to me that 
the European Economic Community 
wil be unhappy about the work prod- 
uct that we have done in making their 
companies subject to the same process 
as American companies, I find the com- 
mon remark, too bad. I mean, those are 
the rules, level, even, applicable to one 
and all. 

So what I am saying to my col- 
leagues is that under the Constitution 
and the long-arm statutes, a corpora- 
tion, regardless of where it is domi- 
ciled, is subject to the jurisdiction of 
State courts, if they can foreseeably 
put products in the State stream of 
commerce. This just includes, this does 
not just mean foreign corporations, but 
it means the long-arm statutes apply 
to domestic corporations as well. 

Please, my colleagues, let us not get 
lost in rhetoric here. Let us have the 
little barber who has come from for- 
eign shores and makes his own shaving 
cream, I guess somebody does that in 
the country, and the guy that takes his 
product off the shelf be subject to the 
same provisions. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, would the 
Chair advise how much time remains? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois, [Mr. HYDE] has 
17% minutes remaining, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] 
has 18 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

This is a very confused situation and 
it really should not be. We are talking 
about manufacturers from Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, for example, former 
Czechoslovakia, now the Czech Repub- 
lic, who do not do business here. They 
do not have an agency here. They do 
not have anything here. 

They are in Prague and they manu- 
facture a product. Somebody buys it 
and takes it over here, brings it over to 
the United States, and it goes from 
Bangor, ME, to Tallahassee, FL, to 
Omaha, NE. And then something hap- 
pens, somebody gets hurt, and they 
have got jurisdiction over this Czech 
Republic company in Omaha, NE. And 
they file a lawsuit. 

They, under this bill, they have got 
jurisdiction. They make demands for 
discovery, which if they are unan- 
swered, are conceded as admitted and a 
judgment occurs. 

Now, that cuts both ways. That can 
cut against American companies over- 
seas. There is no need for this process. 
There is a process whereby due process 
can be accomplished through the 
Hague Convention. But here we are 
conferring jurisdiction, not service of 
summons, jurisdiction on a court 
where a manufacturer nowhere near 
the United States knew or should have 
known that their product might end up 
in California or Seattle or somewhere. 

Now, that is not treating foreign cor- 
porations or stinky little corporations, 
to use the words of the next Secretary 
of State, but what it is is conferring ju- 
risdiction where there really should be 
no jurisdiction and contrary to due 
process. 

So that is why this is objectionable. 
If the gentleman is so convinced that it 
is a sound law, it has been passed. It is 
in the conference. I dare say, the gen- 
tleman from the other body will find it 
very attractive. I do not. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WATT], a distinguished 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Mr. WATT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding time to me. 

I assure the chairman of the commit- 
tee and others that I will not take 3 
minutes because I really think our col- 
leagues want to get out of here and 
leave this issue behind. But I do want 
to respond to the chairman’s comments 
and make sure that my colleagues un- 
derstand the choices that they have. 

When a manufacturer in Prague man- 
ufactures a dangerous product, know- 
ing or in reasonable judgment should 
know that that product is going to end 
up here in the United States, the ques- 
tion becomes whether we should pro- 
tect the manufacturer in Prague or 
whether we should protect the individ- 
ual citizen in Nebraska or North Caro- 
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lina or Michigan or Illinois or Ohio, 
what is our responsibility and what are 
the public policy considerations here? 

I want to submit to the chairman 
that if that manufacturer in Prague 
knows or reasonably should have 
known that the individual citizen in 
Nebraska could end up being injured by 
that dangerous product, it is our re- 
sponsibility, as Members of this Con- 
gress, to protect American citizens and 
not to look out for the manufacturer in 


e. 

So that is the choice we have got, 
and it is just a matter of fairness. If a 
manufacturer in California sends some- 
thing into North Carolina and he rea- 
sonably knows or should have known 
that somebody in North Carolina is 
going to get injured, we have got a 
long-arm statute that can bring him 
down to North Carolina. 

There is no public policy justifica- 
tion for protecting that manufacturer 
in Prague. He is not a constituent of 
anybody in this body. He deserves no 
more protection than a U.S. manufac- 
turer. But think about it. The citizen 
who lives in Nebraska certainly de- 
serves our protection, and that is what 
this statute is all about. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

I want to say to my íriend from 
North Carolina, I agree that we should 
aim toward due process for everybody. 
The gentleman has stipulated in his 
hypothetical that the product is shod- 
dy. We have to have a trial to deter- 
mine who is at fault. The plaintiff in 
the United States has a recourse, has a 
remedy, if that plaintiff is injured. He 
can sue the seller of the product be- 
cause the seller is treated as the manu- 
facturer in the United States if service 
cannot be had on the manufacturer. 

Mr. WATT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, DE the gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I yield to the gentleman 
from Here Carolina. 
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Mr. WATT of North Carolina. And 
the distributor may have $10 in the 
bank, and the manufacturer in Prague, 
a multibillion-dollar industry, is mak- 
ing these things, and is making them 
dangerously, and knowing that an indi- 
vidual in the United States may end up 
being injured by them, and it is the 
U.S. distributor that should be left 
holding the bag? That is even worse as 
a matter of public policy, I would sub- 
mit to the gentleman. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, reclaiming 
my time, I disagree. The gentleman is 
looking for protection and recourse for 
the injured plaintiff, and the injured 
plaintiff can have it against the seller. 
Now you wish to have a multimillion- 
aire manufacturer in Prague. They still 
are entitled to due process, and it is 
not due process by requiring some 
clairvoyance on the part of the manu- 
facturer to know where that product 
may end up in the United States. 
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Mr. WATT of North Carolina. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WATT of North Carolina. We are 
not talking about clairvoyance, we are 
talking about knowing or reasonably 
expecting. That is the same, the same 
identical legal standard that exists in 
the United States of America. This is 
not clairvoyance we are talking about. 
It is the same legal standard that every 
manufacturer in the United States is 
subjected to. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
gentleman in Prague can find an attor- 
ney in Omaha to run in and defend 
himself before he has defaulted and the 
default judgment is entered so that due 
process gets at least a pass at being re- 
spected. 

Mr. WATT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I forever yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WATT of North Carolina. I hope 
the poor little person in Nebraska that 
the gentleman was talking about—— 

Mr. HYDE. Who happens to be a mul- 
timillionaire in my hypothetical. 

Mr. WATT of North Carolina. Maybe 
he is a multimillionaire. 

Mr. HYDE. He is running for Presi- 
dent, by the way. 

Mr. WATT of North Carolina. He is 
first and foremost a citizen of the 
United States, and it is our obligation 
as Members of Congress to support and 
defend and protect our citizens. That is 
the public policy. 

Mr. HYDE. I can only express the 
found hope that when we do get to de- 
bating immigration this hostility to- 
ward foreigners is somewhat dimin- 
ished. I do not mean on the part of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, but 
others, who shall be nameless. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume be- 
cause my chairman has made an impor- 
tant reference to a millionaire running 
for President, and of course it could be, 
let us see, it could be Forbes, Bu- 
chanan. Wow, this is a pretty long list 
of their guys, millionaires running for 
President. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. In fact, they have so 
much money they could almost be 
Democratic Senators. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, let us 
throw in the flat tax while we are at it, 
too. 

As far as the assertion that foreign 
firms are not seeking to avoid suits in 
this country, I would ask all the mem- 
bers on and off the Committee on the 
Judiciary to review the case of Floyd 
Miles versus Morita Iron Works which 
took place in Cook County. The defend- 
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ant avoided jurisdiction by selling aer- 
osol machines through a straw man in 
Japan. Because there were insufficient 
contacts in Illinois, Mr. Miles could 
not seek compensation. 

So therefore, all we are saying is let 
us look at the overall contacts nation- 
wide as other countries do. By the way, 
this is not some prejudicial law to peo- 
ple who are not citizens of this coun- 
try. Rather than limit it to their relief 
to a particular State, it is simple fair- 
ness in the utmost. 

So suggesting that this amendment 
already adopted would kill product li- 
ability reform is unbelievable. I do not 
think the Members of this body or the 
other body are subject to the manipu- 
lations of foreign manufacturers, the 
European Economic Community or lob- 
byists that they may hire to be work- 
ing here. Let us keep within some lim- 
its of reasonability and continue to ap- 
prove the amendment that has already 
been adopted by the House. 

If I had not brought this motion to 
instruct conferees, every reasonable 
conferee would be under the same re- 
sponsibility to remember what his col- 
leagues had done in the Congress any- 
way. But to have this provision now 
being attacked as if product liability 
will survive or go down in defeat based 
upon making foreign corporations 
equally liable reaches the point that is 
almost ludicrous. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 4% minutes to 
the gentlewoman from Texas [Ms. 
JACKSON-LEE], our distinguished mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me, and I thank 
the gentleman for his wisdom, and the 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], on the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, for his support 
for a very reasonable position. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a serious debate. 
It really is. I am somewhat puzzled 
with great respect to my chairman, 
and I might add that the Committee on 
the Judiciary has done a major task in 
fostering positive legislation in this 
last year, and I would expect under 
Chairman HYDE's leadership we will do 
so in this year. 

It is interesting that my Republican 
colleagues will talk about free trade 
and the American people. I do not 
think America is a country that is 
filled with protectionists. I think 
Americans simply want fairness. 

If I might simply focus on what this 
small instruction will do, if I can just 
narrow the focus, first of all, I would 
take issue. It is also not the barbershop 
maker of lotion for shaving in Prague. 
It is the multinational corporation 
that we are talking about, and in fact, 
it is our neighbor in South Carolina or 
Texas or Nebraska, Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Jones or Mrs. Smith or Mr. Jackson, 
who in fact might be impacted by this 
multinational corporation. 
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This is a simple instruction that asks 
the conferees to remember foreign 
companies and subject them to the 
same laws in product liability as we 
would national companies here in this 
country. 

In particular, might I remind those 
of thalidomide? Might I remind my col- 
leagues of the thalidomide that was 
used in the 1950’s? Although it was not 
approved by this country, it managed 
to get here, and we saw deformed chil- 
dren, women who wanted to be fertile 
having deformed children, children 
with flippers and other types of debili- 
tating types of deformities. What 
would have happened if that had fully 
come to this country and Mrs. Jones 
and Mr. Jones, the loving parents of a 
child that they loved, were not able to 
pursue this tragic occurrence? 

This instruction deals with two 
major points, the points of service. Do 
we realize that if it was a company, a 
foreign company, that we in the United 
States could not even get service, we 
could not even get them into the court- 
house. They would not be able to be 
filed against because they were a for- 
eign national, something that some 
other major company in this country 


. could not hide behind. 


Then listen to this. Mrs. Peterson, 
Mrs. Smith again, could not get discov- 
ery. We could not penetrate to deter- 
mine why this multinational company 
would make such a product that would 
do such damage, the simple principles 
of justice that we in America have the 
right to have. 

Mr. Speaker, can we imagine that in 
& court of law we would have certain 
rights against an American company 
but none against the multinational 
company? Simple processes of justice: 
One, to serve them to bring them into 
the courthouse, that is all. We are not 
saying convicting them. They have 
their day in court. Does anyone think 
our American justice would treat a for- 
eign entity any less than an American 
citizen, the court of law would apply, 
and then in preparing the case one 
could not have the same rights of dis- 
covery, of disclosing what was behind 
this dangerous product. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that we are mis- 
guided here. This is not about free 
trade, and I might imagine that my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
would never want to be told that for- 
eign nationals have so much control of 
this body that this would gut the prod- 
ucts liability if, for example, we would 
serve foreign corporations. We are not 
under this kind of umbrage. Would we 
say that, that we are so frightened of 
foreign nationals that we would not 
want a simple instruction? 

I cannot believe that we have a situa- 
tion where this body is so frightened of 
foreign nationals that a simple instruc- 
tion passed and supported by 258 Mem- 
bers that simply said subject foreign 
corporations to the same laws on prod- 
uct liability as would be our American 
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companies, service, one, to get into the 
courthouse and, two Mr. CONYERS, dis- 
covery to be able to determine what 
caused this tragic incident that would 
bring these parties into the court- 
house, and I would be if I was anyone in 
Congress staying on the side of Mrs. 
Jones in Nebraska or Mr. Smith in 
Texas. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, do I 
have the right to close in this debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman does have the right to close. 

Mr. CONYERS. I have only one 
speaker remaining. 

Mr. HYDE. Just one, yourself? 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not name that person yet. It is a sur- 


prise. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
more speakers. Whatever the gen- 
tleman would like to do, I am at his 
disposal. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] and 
would ask the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. TRAFICANT] to close the debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HASTINGS of Washington). The gen- 
tleman from Ohio is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted for this bill, and I think if Amer- 
ica is going to have true product liabil- 
ity reform, Congress should not stop it 
at the border. I think discovery and 
part of this process that we are discuss- 
ing is very important. 

But I wanted to talk about another 
issue here. I keep hearing everybody 
come up here and afraid to deal with 
this so-called protectionist term, and 
let me say this, my colleagues, we are 
at war with several protectionist na- 
tions who continue to take advantage 
of our economy. 

I have heard the name of Buchanan 
invoked here earlier, and the tragedy 
is, while Buchanan will be cannibal- 
ized, the problem is he is one of the few 
guys talking about a major issue the 
American people are concerned about, 
and that is trade and the negative bal- 
ance of payments, is Buchanan. 

Ialso say this to the majority party. 
There can be no program to balance 
the budget of the United States of 
America without addressing this nega- 
tive balance of payments and many of 
these factors that contribute to it. 

So what I would like to say is I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. HYDE] and congratulate the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OXLEY]. I 
think on this issue they have become 
supersensitive to this protectionist 
word, and what has been allowed is 
countries like Japan and China just 
beat the hell out of us, and I think 
what my colleagues ought to do is 
allow the amendment, allow the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CONYERS] supported by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 


that will ensure that these manufac- 
turers will be addressed properly under 
our product liability reform legisla- 
tion. I think it is common sense. 

By the way, the other body. The 
other body resisted one of my amend- 
ments that said it should be against 
the law to place a fraudulent label on 
an imported product, and it took Mr. 
HYDE and others to keep that in a 
crime bill. 
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So if you are gauging anything on 
the other body, please do not cave in to 
that. The problem is, we have this in 
our bill. The other body does not have 
it in their bill. That should not be the 
determining factor. We here voted in 
the affirmative. Let us stay in the af- 
firmative. I think it is a good bill. I 
support much of what you do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HasTINGS of Washington). Without ob- 
jection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to instruct. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to instruct 
offered by the gentleman from Michi- 


gan [Mr. CONYERS]. 


The question was taken; and the 
SPEAKER pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently à quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 256, nays 
142, not voting 33, as follows: 


[Roll No. 43] 

YEAS—256 
Abercrombte Clayton English 
Allard Clement Ensign 
Andrews Clinger Eshoo 
Baesler Clyburn Evans 
Baldacci Coble Farr 
Barcia Coleman Fattah 
Barr Collins (MI) Fazio 
Barrett (WI) Condit Fields (LA) 
Bateman Conyers Flake 
Becerra Costello Foglietta 
Beilenson Coyne Foley 
Bentsen Cramer Forbes 
Berman Crapo Ford 
Bevill Cunningham Fowler 
Bishop Danner Fox 
Blute Deal Frank (MA) 
Boehlert DeFazio Franks (NJ) 
Bontor DeLauro Frost 
Borski Dellums Gejdenson 
Boucher Deutsch Gephardt 
Brewster Diaz-Balart Geren 
Browder Dickey Gibbons 
Brown (CA) Dicks Gillmor 
Brown (FL) Dingell Gonzalez 
Brown (OH) Dixon Goodling 
Brownback Doggett Gordon 
Bryant (TX) Dooley Graham 
Bunn Doyle Green 
Burton Duncan Gunderson 
Cardin Edwards Hall (OH) 
Chapman Emerson Hall (TX) 
Chenoweth Engel Hamilton 
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Harman 


Jefferson 


mbest 
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McInnis 
McIntosh 
Meek 
Menendez 


Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 


NAYS—142 


Doolittle 
Dornan 


Souder 


Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 


Waters 
Watt (NC) 
Waxman 
Weldon (PA) 
Weller 


Kolbe 


Lewis (KY) 


Molinari 
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Saxton Solomon Weldon (FL) 
Schaefer Stump White 
Seastrand Thomas Wicker 
Sensenbrenner Thornberry Young (AK) 
Shadegg Torkildsen Young (FL) 
Shays Upton Zelff 
Skeen Vucanovich Zimmer 
Smith (NJ) Waldholtz 
Smith (TX) Walker 
NOT VOTING—33 
Ackerman Furse Montgomery 
Calvert Gutierrez Parker 
Chrysler Hastings (FL) Pickett 
Clay Hilliard Quillen 
Collins (IL) Jacobs Rose 
de la Garza Linder Salmon 
Durbin McCrery Shaw 
Ehrlich McKinney Stokes 
Everett McNulty Velazquez 
Fields (TX) Meehan Watts (OK) 
Filner Miller (CA) Wilson 
O 1606 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Ms. Furse for, with Mr. Ehrlich against. 


Messrs. BARTON of Texas, HOEK- 
STRA, SHAYS, and YOUNG of Alaska 
changed their vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Messrs. PAYNE of Virginia, CRAPO, 
BUNN of Oregon, WELLER, PETRI, 
TIAHRT, HEFLEY, STOCKMAN, 
SPENCE, JONES, and SMITH of Michi- 
gan changed their vote from *'nay" to 
“yea.” 

So the motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


—— 7] 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 994, SMALL BUSINESS 
GROWTH AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 1996 


Mr. GOSS, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 104-464) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 368) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 994) to require the peri- 
odic review and automatic termination 
of Federal regulations, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


COAST GUARD AUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1995 


Mr. COBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's table the Senate bill (S. 1004) to 
authorize appropriations for the U.S. 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation in the House; to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of S. 1004 and 
insert in lieu thereof the text of H.R. 
1361 as passed by the House; to pass the 
Senate bill as amended; and to insist 
on the House amendment and request a 
conference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HasTINGS of Washington). Is there ob- 
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jection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The text of S. 1004 is as follows: 

S. 1004 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Coast Guard 
Authorization Act of 1995". 
SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

The table of contents for this Act is as fol- 
lows: 
Sec. 1. Short title. 
Sec. 2. Table of contents. 

TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION 
Sec. 101. Authorization of appropriations. 
Sec. 102. Authorized levels of military 
strength and training. 
TITLE I—PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


IMPROVEMENT 

Sec. 201. Provision of child development 
services. 

Sec. 202. Hurricane Andrew relief. 

Sec. 203. Dissemination of results of 0-6 con- 
tinuation boards. 

Sec. 204. Exclude certain reserves from end- 
of-year strength. 

Sec. 205. Officer retention until retirement 
eligible. 

Sec. 206. Contracts for health care services. 

Sec. 207. Recruiting. 

Sec. 208. Access to National Driver Register 
information on certain Coast 
Guard personnel. 

Sec. 209. Coast Guard housing authorities. 

Sec. 210. Board for correction of military 


records deadline. 


TITLE III—MARINE SAFETY AND 
WATERWAY SERVICES MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 301. Increased penalties for documenta- 
tion violations. 

Sec. 302. Nondisclosure of port security 
plans. 

Sec. 303. Maritime drug and alcohol testing 
program civil penalty. 

Sec. 304. Renewal of advisory groups. 

Sec. 305. Electronic filing of commercial in- 
struments. 

Sec. 306. Civil penalties. 

Sec. 307. Amendment to require EPIRBS on 
the Great Lakes. 

Sec. 308. Report on Loran-C requirements. 

Sec. 309. Restrictions on closure of small 
boat stations. 

Sec. 310. Penalty for alteration of marine 
safety equipment. 

Sec. 311. Prohibition on overhaul, repair, 


and maintenance of Coast 
Guard vessels in foreign ship- 
yards. 

Sec. 312. Withholding vessel clearance for 
violation of certain Acts. 


TITLE IV—COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


Sec. 401. Administration of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. 

Sec. 402. Purpose of the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary. 

Sec. 403. Members of the auxiliary; status. 

Sec. 404. Assignment and performance of du- 
ties. 

Sec. 405. Cooperation with other agencies, 
States, Territories, and politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

Sec. 406. Vessel deemed public vessel. 

Sec. 407. Aircraft deemed public aircraft. 

Sec. 408. Disposal of certain material. 

TITLE V—RECREATIONAL BOATING 
SAFETY IMPROVEMENT 
Sec. 501. State recreational boating safety 


grants. 
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Sec. 502. Boating access. 

Sec. 503. Personal flotation devices required 
for children. 

Sec. 504. Marine Casualty Reporting. 


TITLE VI—COAST GUARD REGULATORY 


REFORM 

Sec. 601. Short title. 

Sec. 602. Safety management. 

Sec. 603. Use of reports, documents, records, 
and examinations of other per- 
sons. 

Sec. 604. Equipment approval. 

Sec. 605. Frequency of inspection. 

Sec. 606. Certificate of inspection. 

Sec. 607. Delegation of authority of Sec- 
retary to classification soci- 
eties. 

TITLE VII—TECHNICAL AND 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 701. Amendment of inland navigation 
rules. 

Sec. 702. Measurement of vessels. 

Sec. 703. Longshore and harbor workers 
compensation. 

Sec. 704. Radiotelephone requirements. 

Sec. 705. Vessel operating requirements. 

Sec. 706. Merchant Marine Act, 1920. 

Sec. 707. Merchant Marine Act, 1956. 

Sec. 708. Maritime education and training. 

Sec. 709. Genera] definitions. 

Sec. 710. Authority to exempt certain ves- 
sels. 

Sec. 711. Inspection of vessels. 

Sec. 712. Regulations. 

Sec. 713. Penalties—inspection of vessels. 

Sec. 714. Application—tank vessels. 

Sec. 715. Tank vessel construction stand- 
ards. 

Sec. 716. Tanker minimum standards. 

Sec. 717. Self-propelled tank vessel mini- 
mum standards. 

Sec. 718. Definition—abandonment of 
barges. 

Sec. 719. Application—load lines. 

Sec. 720. Licensing of individuals. 

Sec. 721. Able seamen—limited. 

Sec. 722. Able seamen—offshore supply ves- 
sels. 

Sec. 723. Scale of employment—able seamen. 

Sec. 724. General requirements—engine de- 
partment. 

Sec. 725. Complement of inspected vessels. 

Sec. 726. Watchmen. 

Sec. 727. Citizenship and naval reserve re- 
quirements. 

Sec. 728. Watches. 

Sec. 729. Minimum number of licensed indi- 
viduals. 

Sec. 730. Officers' competency certificates 
convention. 

Sec. 731. Merchant mariners' documents re- 
quired. 

Sec. 732. Certain crew requirements. 

Sec. 733. Freight vessels. 

Sec. 734. Exemptions. 

Sec. 735. United States registered pilot serv- 
ice. 

Sec. 736. Definitions—merchant seamen pro- 
tection. 

Sec. 737. Application—foreign and inter- 
coastal voyages. 

Sec. 738. Application—coastwise voyages. 

Sec. 739. Fishing agreements. 

Sec. 740. Accommodations for seamen. 

Sec. 741. Medicine chests. 

Sec. 742. Logbook and entry requirements. 

Sec. 743. Coastwise endorsements. 

Sec. 744. Fishery endorsements. 

Sec. 745. Convention tonnage for licenses, 
certificates, and documents. 

Sec. 746. Technical corrections. 


TITLE VIHI—POLLUTION FROM SHIPS 
Sec. 801. Prevention of pollution from ships. 
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Sec. 802. Marine plastic pollution research 
and control. 

TITLE IX—LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ENHANCEMENT 

901. Sanctions for failure to land or to 
bring to; sanctions for obstruc- 
tion of boarding and providing 
false information. 

. 902. FAA summary revocation author- 


Sec. 


ity. 

Sec. 903. Coast Guard air interdiction au- 
thority. 

Sec. 904. Coast Guard civil penalty provi- 
sions. 


Sec. 905. Customs orders. 
Sec. 906. Customs civil penalty provisions. 


TITLE X—CONVEYANCES 

Sec. 1001. Conveyance of property in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sec. 1002. Conveyance of certain lighthouses 
located in Maine. 

Sec. 1003. Conveyance of Squirrel Point 
Light. 

Sec. 1004. Conveyance of Montauk Light 
Station, New York. 

Sec. 1005. Conveyance of Point Arena Light 
Station. 

Sec. 1006. Conveyance of property in Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska. 

Sec. 1007. Conveyance of property in Tra- 
verse City, Michigan. 

Sec. 1008. Transfer of Coast Guard property 
in New Shoreham, Rhode Is- 
land. 

Sec. 1009. Conveyance of property in Santa 
Cruz, California. 

Sec. 1010. Conveyance of vessel S/S RED 


OAK VICTORY. 

Sec. 1011. Conveyance of equipment. 

Sec. 1012. Property exchange. 

TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 

1101. Florida Avenue bridge. 

1102. Oil Spill Recovery Institute. 

Sec. 1103. Limited double hull exemptions. 

. 1104. Oil spill response vessels. 

Sec. 1105. Sense of the Congress regarding 
passengers aboard commercial 
vessels. 

California cruise industry revital- 
ization. 

Lower Columbia River marine fire 
and safety activities. 

Oil pollution research and train- 


. 1106. 
. 1107. 
. 1108. 


ing. 

Limitation on relocation of Hous- 
ton and Galveston Marine Safe- 
ty Offices. 

. 1110. Uninspected fish-tender vessels. 

. 1111. Foreign passenger vessel user fees. 

. 1112. Coast Guard user fees. 

. 1118. Vessel financing. 

Sec. 1114. Manning and watch requirements 

on towing vessels on the Great 
Lakes. 

. 1115. Repeal of Great Lakes endorse- 
ments. 

Relief from United States docu- 
mentation requirements. 

. 1117. Use of Canadian oil spill response 

and recovery vessels. 

. 1118. Judicial sale of certain docu- 

mented vessels to aliens. 

. 1119. Improved authority to sell recy- 

clable material. 

. 1120. Documentation of certain vessels. 

. 1121. Vessel ME to be a recreational 

vessel. 


. 1109. 


. 1116. 


Sec. 1122. Small passenger vessel pilot in- 
spection program with the 
State of Minnesota. 

Sec 


. 1123. Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands fishing. 

. 1124. Availability of extrajudicial rem- 
edies for default on preferred 
mortgage liens on vessels. 
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Sec. 1125. Offshore facility financial respon- 
sibility requirements. 

Sec. 1126. Deauthorization of navigation 
project, Cohasset Harbor, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION 

SEC. 101. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) FISCAL YEAR 1996.—Funds are author- 
ized to be appropriated for necessary ex- 
penses of the Coast Guard for fiscal year 
1996, as follows: 

(1) For the operation and maintenance of 
the Coast Guard, $2,618,316,000, of which 
$25,000,000 shall be derived from the Oil Spill 
Liability Trust Fund. 

(2) For the acquisition, construction, re- 
building, and improvement of aids to naviga- 
tion, shore and offshore facilities, vessels, 
and aircraft, including equipment related 
thereto, $428,200,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which $32,500,000 shall be 
derived from the Oil Spill Liability Trust 
fund to carry out the purposes of section 
1012(a)(5) of the Oil Pollution Act of 1990. 

(3) For research, development, test, and 
evaluation of technologies, materials, and 
human factors directly relating to improving 
the performance of the Coast Guard's mis- 
sion in support of search and rescue, aids to 
navigation, marine safety, marine environ- 
mental protection, enforcement of laws and 
treaties, ice operations, oceanogrenhic re- 
search, and defense readiness, $22,500,000, to 
remain available until expended, of which 
$3,150,000 shall be derived from the Oil Spill 
Liability Trust Fund. 

(4) For retired pay (including the payment 
of obligations otherwise chargeable to lapsed 
appropriations for this purpose), payments 
under the Retired Serviceman’s Family Pro- 
tection and Survivor Benefit Plans, and pay- 
ments for medical care of retired personnel 
and their dependents under chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, $582,022,000. 

(5) For alteration or removal of bridges 
over navigable waters of the United States 
constituting obstructions to navigation, and 
for personnel and administrative costs asso- 
ciated with the Bridge Alteration Program— 

(A) $16,200,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which up to $14,200,000 may be 
made available under section 104(e) of title 
49, United States Code; and 

(B) for fiscal year 1995, $12,880,000, which 
may be made available under that section. 

(6) For environmental compliance and res- 
toration at Coast Guard facilities (other 
than parts and equipment associated with 
operations and maintenance), $25,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

(b) AMOUNTS FROM THE DISCRETIONARY 
BRIDGE PROGRAM.—Section 104 of title 49, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 101(d) and 144 of title 23, highway 
bridges determined to be unreasonable ob- 
structions to navigation under the Truman- 
Hobbs Act may be funded from amounts set 
aside from the discretionary bridge program. 
The Secretary shall transfer these alloca- 
tions and the responsibility for administra- 
tion of these funds to the United States 
Coast Guard.". 

SEC. 102. AUTHORIZED LEVELS OF MILITARY 

STRENGTH AND TRAINING. 

(a) AUTHORIZED MILITARY STRENGTH 
LEVEL.—The Coast Guard is authorized an 
end-of-year strength for active duty person- 
nel of 38,400 as of September 30, 1996. The au- 
thorized strength does not include members 
of the Ready Reserve called to active duty 
for special or emergency augmentation of 
regular Coast Guard forces for periods of 180 
days or less. 
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(b) AUTHORIZED LEVEL OF MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING.—The Coast Guard is authorized average 
military training study loads for fiscal year 
1996 as follows: 

(1) For recruit and special training, 1,604 
student years. 

(2) For flight training, 85 student years. 

(3) For professional training in military 
and civilian institutions, 330 student years. 

(4) For officer acquisition, 874 student 
years. 

TITLE II—PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

IMPROVEMENT 


SEC. 201. PROVISION OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after section 
514 the following new section: 

*$515. Child development services 

(a) The Commandant may make child de- 
velopment services available for members 
and civilian employees of the Coast Guard, 
and thereafter as space is available for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and Federal civil- 
ian employees. Child development service 
benefits provided under the authority of this 
section shall be in addition to benefits pro- 
vided under other laws. 

bg) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the Commandant may require that amounts 
received as fees for the provision of services 
under this section at Coast Guard child de- 
velopment centers be used only for com- 
pensation of employees at those centers who 
are directly involved in providing child care. 

*(2) If the Commandant determines that 
compliance with the limitation in paragraph 
(1) would result in an uneconomical and inef- 
ficient use of such fee receipts, the Com- 
mandant may (to the extent that such com- 
pliance would be uneconomical and ineffi- 
cient) use such receipts— 

A for the purchase of consumable or dis- 
posable items for Coast Guard child develop- 
ment centers; and 

) if the requirements of such centers for 
consumable or disposable items for a given 
fiscal year have been met, for other expenses 
of those centers. 

“(c) The Commandant shall provide for 
regular and unannounced inspections of each 
child development center under this section 
and may use Department of Defense or other 
training programs to ensure that all child 
development center employees under this 
section meet minimum standards of training 
with respect to early childhood development, 
activities and disciplinary techniques appro- 
priate to children of different ages, child 
abuse prevention and detection,and appro- 
priate emergency medical procedures. 

d) Of the amounts available to the Coast 
Guard each fiscal year for operating expenses 
(and in addition to amounts received as fees), 
the Secretary may use for child development 
services under this section an amount not to 
exceed the total amount the Commandant 
estimates wil] be received by the Coast 
Guard in the fiscal year as fees for the provi- 
sion of those services. 

*(e) The Commandant may use appro- 
priated funds available to the Coast Guard to 
provide assistance to family home day care 
providers so that family home day care serv- 
ices can be provided to uniformed service 
members and civilian employees of the Coast 
Guard at a cost comparable to the cost of 
services provided by Coast Guard child devel- 
opment centers. 

“(f) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations to implement this section. The regu- 
lations shall establish fees to be charged for 
child development services provided under 
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this section which take into consideration 
total family income. 

(g) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘child development center’ does not include a 
child care services facility for which space is 
allotted under section 616 of the Act of De- 
cember 22, 1987 (40 U.S.C. 490b).”’. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 13 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item related to section 
514 the following: 


**515. Child development services.“ 
SEC. 202. HURRICANE ANDREW RELIEF. 

Section 2856 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993 (Pub. L. 
102-484) applies to the military personnel of 
the Coast Guard who were assigned to, or 
employed at or in connection with, any Fed- 
eral facility or installation in the vicinity of 
Homestead Air Force Base, Florida, includ- 
ing the areas of Broward, Collier, Dade, and 
Monroe Counties, on or before August 24, 
1992, except that funds available to the Coast 
Guard, not to exceed $25,000, shall be used. 
The Secretary of Transportation shall ad- 
minister the provisions of section 2856 for 
the Coast Guard. 

SEC. 203. DISSEMINATION OF RESULTS OF 0-6 
CONTINUATION BOARDS. 

Section 289(f) of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by striking Upon approval 
by the President, the names of the officers 
selected for continuation on active duty by 
the board shall be promptly disseminated to 
the service at large.“ 

SEC. 204. EXCLUDE CERTAIN RESERVES FROM 
END-OF-YEAR STRENGTH. 

Section 712 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

(d) Members ordered to active duty under 
this section shall not be counted in comput- 
ing authorized strength in members on ac- 
tive duty or members in grade under this 
title or under any other law. 

SEC. 205. OFFICER RETENTION UNTIL RETIRE- 
MENT ELIGIBLE. 

Section 283(b) of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting '*(1)" after (b)“; 

(2) by striking the last sentence; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

*(2) Upon the completion of a term under 
paragraph (1) an officer shall, unless se- 
lected for further continuation— 

“(A) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), be honorably discharged with severance 
pay computed under section 286 of this title; 

S) in the case of an officer who has com- 
pleted at least 18 years of active service on 
the date of discharge under subparagraph 
(A), be retained on active duty and retired on 
the last day of the month in which the offi- 
cer completes 20 years of active service, un- 
less earlier removed under another provision 
of law; or 

(C) if, on the date specified for the offi- 
cer's discharge under this section, the officer 
has completed at least 20 years of active 
service or is eligible for retirement under 
any law, be retired on that date. 

SEC. 206. bet FOR HEALTH CARE SERV- 
I 


(a) Chapter 17 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after section 
644 the following new section: 

*$644a. Contracts for health care services 

“(a) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations for this purpose; the Commandant 
may enter into personal services and other 
contracts to carry out health care respon- 
sibilities pursuant to section 93 of this title 
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and other applicable provisions of law per- 
taining to the provision of health care serv- 
ices to Coast Guard personnel and covered 
beneficiaries. The authority provided ín this 
subsection is in addition to any other con- 
tract authorities of the Commandant pro- 
vided by law or as delegated to the Com- 
mandant from time to time by the Sec- 
retary, including but not limited to author- 
ity relating to the management of health 
care facilities and furnishing of health care 
services pursuant to title 10 and this title. 

(b) The total amount of compensation 
paid to an individual in any year under a 
personal services contract entered into under 
subsection (a) shall not exceed the amount of 
annual compensation (excluding allowances 
for expenses) allowable for such contracts 
entered into by the Secretary of Defense pur- 
suant to section 1091 of title 10. 

e) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations to assure— 

“(A) the provision of adequate notice of 
contract opportunities to individuals resid- 
ing in the area of a medical treatment facil- 
ity involved; and 

B) consideration of interested individ- 
uals solely on the basis of the qualifications 
established for the contract and the proposed 
contract price. 

**(2) Upon establishment of the procedures 
under paragraph (1) the Secretary may ex- 
empt personal services contracts covered by 
this section from the competitive contract- 
ing requirements specified in section 2304 of 
title 10, or any other similar requirements of 


law. 

d) The procedures and exemptions pro- 
vided under subsection (c) shall not apply to 
personal services contracts entered into 
under subsection (a) with entities other than 
individuals or to any contract that is not an 
authorized personal services contract under 
subsection (a).“ 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 17 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
644 the following: 

**644a. Contracts for health care services.“ 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act. Any personal services contract en- 
tered into on behalf of the Coast Guard in re- 
lance upon the authority of section 1091 of 
title 10 before that date is confirmed and 
ratified and shall remain in effect in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract. 

SEC. 207. RECRUITING. 

(a) CAMPUS RECRUITING.—Section 558 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Year 1995 (108 Stat. 2776) is amended— 

(1) by inserting or the Department of 
Transportation" in subsection (a)(1) after 
“the Department of Defense’’; 

(2) by inserting or the Secretary of Trans- 
portation” after "the Secretary of Defense" 
in subsection (a)(1); and 

(3) by inserting and the Secretary of 
Transportation” after the Secretary of 
Education“ in subsection (b). 

(b) FUNDS FOR RECRUITING.—The text of 
section 468 of title 14, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Coast Guard may expend operating 
expense funds for recruiting activities, in- 
cluding but not limited to advertising and 
entertainment, in order to— 

i) obtain recruits for the Service and 
cadet applicants; and 

*(2) gain support of recruiting objectives 
from those who may assist in the recruiting 
effort.". 

(c) SPECIAL RECRUITING AUTHORITY.—Sec- 
tion 93 of title 14, United States Code, is 
amended— 
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(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (t); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (u) and inserting a semicolon and 
the word “and; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

"(v) employ special recruiting programs, 
including, subject to appropriations Acts, 
the provision of financial assistance by 
grant, cooperative agreement, or contract to 
public or private associations, organizations, 
and individuals (including academic scholar- 
ships for individuals), to meet identified per- 
sonnel resource requirements.“. 

SEC. 208. ACCESS TO NATIONAL DRIVER REG- 
ISTER INFORMATION ON CERTAIN 
COAST GUARD 

(a) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 14.—Section 93 of 
title 14, United States Code, as amended by 
section 203, is further amended— 

(1) by striking "and" after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (u); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (v) and inserting ‘‘; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(w) require that any officer, chief warrant 
officer, or enlisted member of the Coast 
Guard or Coast Guard Reserve (including a 
cadet or an applicant for appointment or en- 
listment to any of the foregoing and any 
member of a uniformed service who is as- 
signed to the Coast Guard) request that all 
information contained in the National Driv- 
er Register pertaining to the individual, as 
described in section 30304(a) of title 49, be 
made available to the Commandant under 
section 30305(a) of title 49, may receive that 
information, and upon receipt, shall make 
the information available to the individ- 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 49.—Section 
30305(b) of title 49, United States Code, is 
amended by redesignating paragraph (7) as 
paragraph (8) and inserting after paragraph 
(6) the following new paragraph: 

7) An individual who is an officer, chief 
warrant officer, or enlisted member of the 
Coast Guard or Coast Guard Reserve (includ- 
ing à cadet or an applicant for appointment 
or enlistment of any of the foregoing and 
any member of a uniformed service who is 
assigned to the Coast Guard) may request 
the chief driver licensing official of a State 
to provide information about the individual 
under subsection (a) of this section to the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard. The Com- 
mandant may receive the information and 
Shall make the information available to the 
individual. Information may not be obtained 
from the Register under this paragraph if the 
information was entered in the Register 
more than 3 years before the request, unless 
the information is about a revocation or sus- 
pension still in effect on the date of the re- 
quest. 

SEC. 209. COAST GUARD HOUSING AUTHORITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part I of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
chapter 17 the following new chapter: 

"CHAPTER 18—COAST GUARD HOUSING 

AUTHORITIES 


“SUBCHAPTER A 


. General Authority. 

. Direct loans and loan guarantees. 

. Leasing of housing to be constructed. 

. Investments in nongovernmental enti- 
ties. 

. Rental guarantees. 

. Differential lease payments. 

. Conveyance or lease of existing prop- 
erty and facilities. 
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“679. 
“680. 
"681. 
"682, 


Interim leases. 

Unit size and type. 

Support facilities. 

Assignment of members of the armed 
forces to housing units. 

Coast Guard Housing Improvement 
Fund. 

Reports. 

Expiration of authority. 

“SUBCHAPTER B 


Conveyance of damaged or deteriorated 
military family housing; use of 
proceeds. 

Limited partnerships with private de- 
velopers of housing. 


“SUBCHAPTER A 
*$671. Definitions 


"In this subchapter the term ‘support fa- 
cilities' means facilities relating to military 
housing units, including child care centers, 
day care centers, community centers, hous- 
ing offices, maintenance complexes, dining 
facilities, unit offices, fitness centers, parks, 
and other similar facilities for the support of 
military housing. 

*8672. General authority 

"In addition to any other authority pro- 
vided for the acquisition, construction, or 
improvement of military family housing or 
military unaccompanied housing, the Sec- 
retary may exercise any authority or any 
combination of authorities provided under 
this subchapter in order to provide for the 
acquisition, construction, improvement or 
rehabilitation by private persons of the fol- 
lowing: 

*(1)Family housing units on or near Coast 
Guard installations within the United States 
and its territories and possessions. 

“(2) Unaccompanied housing units on or 
near such Coast Guard installations. 

“$673. Direct loans and loan guarantees 

(a) DIRECT LOANS.—(1) Subject to sub- 
section (c), the Secretary may make direct 
loans to persons in the private sector in 
order to provide funds to such persons for the 
acquisition, construction, improvement, or 
rehabilitation of housing units that the Sec- 
retary determines are suitable for use as 
military family housing or as military unac- 
companied housing. 

*(2) The Secretary shall establish such 
terms and conditions with respect to loans 
made under this subsection as the Secretary 
considers appropriate to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States, including the pe- 
riod and frequency for repayment of such 
loans and the obligations of the obligors on 
such loans upon default. 

(b) LOAN GUARANTEES.—(1) Subject to 
subsection (c), the Secretary may guarantee 
a loan made to any person in the private sec- 
tor if the proceeds of the loan are to be used 
by the person to acquire, construct, improve, 
or rehabilitate housing units that the Sec- 
retary determines are suitable for use as 
military family housing or as military unac- 
companied housing. 

*(2) The amount of a guarantee on a loan 
that may be provided under paragraph (1) 
may not exceed the amount equal to the 
lesser of— 

„A) the amount equal to 80 percent of the 
value of the project; or 

"(B) the amount of the outstanding prin- 
cipal of the loan. 

“(3) The Secretary shall establish such 
terms and conditions with respect to guaran- 
tees of loans under this subsection as the 
Secretary considers appropriate to protect 
the interests of the United States, including 
the rights and obligations of obligors of such 


“683. 


“684, 
“685. 


“691. 


**692. 
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loans and the rights and obligations of the 
United States with respect to such guaran- 
tees. 

(e) LIMITATION ON DIRECT LOAN AND GUAR- 
ANTEE AUTHORITY.—Direct loans and loan 
guarantees may be made under this section 
only to the extent that appropriations of 
budget authority to cover their cost (as de- 
fined in section 502(5) of the Federal Credit 
Reform Act of 1990 (2 U.S.C. 661a(5)) are made 
in advance, or authority is otherwise pro- 
vided in appropriations Acts. If such appro- 
priation or other authority is provided, there 
may be established a financing account (as 
defined in section 502(7) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
661a(7)) which shall be available for the dis- 
bursement of direct loans or payment of 
claims for payment on loan guarantees under 
this section and for all other cash flows to 
and from the Government as a result of di- 
rect loans and guarantees made under thís 
section. 

*$674. Leasing of housing to be constructed 

(a) BUILD AND LEASE AUTHORIZED.—The 
Secretary may enter into contracts for the 
lease of family housing units or unaccom- 
panied housing units to be constructed, im- 
proved, or rehabilitated under this sub- 
chapter. 

*(b) LEASE TERMS.—A contract under this 
section may be for any period that the Sec- 
retary determines appropriate. 

*$675. Investments in nongovernmental enti- 
ties 

„(a) INVESTMENTS AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary may make investments in nongovern- 
mental entities carrying out projects for the 
acquisition, construction, improvement, or 
rehabilitation of housing units suitable for 
use as military family housing or as military 
unaccompanied housing. 

(b) FORMS OF INVESTMENT.—An invest- 
ment under this section may take the form 
of a direct investment by the United States, 
an acquisition of a limited partnership inter- 
est by the United States, a purchase of stock 
or other equity instruments by the United 
States, a purchase of bonds or other debt in- 
struments by the United States, or any com- 
bination of such forms of investment. 

"(c) LIMITATION ON VALUE OF INVEST- 
MENT.—(1) The cash amount of an invest- 
ment under this section in a nongovern- 
mental entity may not exceed an amount 
equal to 35 percent of the capital cost (as de- 
termined by the Secretary) of the project or 
projects that the entity proposes to carry 
out under this section with the investment. 

2) If the Secretary conveys land or facili- 
ties to a nongovernmental entity as all or 
part of an investment in the entity under 
this section, the total value of the invest- 
ment by the Secretary under this section 
may not exceed an amount equal to 45 per- 
cent of the capital cost (as determined by 
the Secretary) of the project or projects that 
the entity proposes to carry out under this 
section with the investment. 

"(3) In this subsection, the term ‘capital 
cost', with respect to à project for the acqui- 
sition, construction, improvement, or reha- 
bilitation of housing, means the total 
amount of the costs included in the basis of 
the housing for Federal income tax purposes. 

(d) COLLATERAL INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS.— 
The Secretary may enter into collateral in- 
centive agreements with nongovernmental 
entities in which the Secretary makes an in- 
vestment under this section to ensure that a 
suitable preference will be afforded members 
of the armed forces in the lease or purchase, 
as the case may be, of a reasonable number 
of the housing units covered by the invest- 
ment. 
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*$676. Rental guarantees 

The Secretary may enter into agreements 
with private persons that acquire, construct, 
improve, or rehabilitate family housing 
units or unaccompanied housing units under 
this subchapter in order to assure— 

*(1) the occupancy of such units at levels 
specified in the agreements; or 

*(2) rental income derived from rental of 
such units at levels specified in the agree- 
ments. 


*$677. Differential lease payments 


“The Secretary, pursuant to an agreement 
entered into by the Secretary and a private 
lessor of family housing or unaccompanied 
housing to members of the armed forces, 
may pay the lessor an amount in addition to 
the rental payments for the housing made by 
the members as the Secretary determines 
appropriate to encourage the lessor to make 
the housing available to members of the 
armed forces as family housing or as unac- 
companied housing. 


*$678. Conveyance or lease of existing prop- 
erty and facilities 

(a) CONVEYANCE OR LEASE AUTHORIZED.— 
The Secretary may convey or lease property 
or facilities (including support facilities) to 
private persons for purposes of using the pro- 
ceeds of such conveyance or lease to carry 
out activities under this subchapter. 

*(b) TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—(1) The con- 
veyance or lease of property or facilities 
under this section shall be for such consider- 
ation and upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary considers appropriate for the 
purposes of this subchapter and to protect 
the interests of the United States. 

*(2) As part or all of the consideration for 
a conveyance or lease under this section, the 
purchaser or lessor (as the case may be) may 
enter into an agreement with the Secretary 
to ensure that a suitable preference will be 
afforded members of the armed forces in the 
lease or sublease of a reasonable number of 
the housing units covered by the conveyance 
or lease, as the case may be, or in the lease 
of other suitable housing units made avail- 
able by the purchaser or lessee. 

e) INAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT LAWS.—The conveyance or 
lease of property or facilities under this sec- 
tion shall not be subject to the following 
provisions of law: 

“(1) The Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et 


seq.). 

*(2) Section 321 of the Act of June 30, 1932 
(commonly known as the Economy Act) (47 
Stat. 412, chapter 314; 40 U.S.C. 303b). 

*(3) The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 11301 et seq.). 


*$679. Interim leases 


“Pending completion of a project to ac- 
quire, construct, improve, or rehabilitate 
family housing units or unaccompanied 
housing units under this subchapter, the 
Secretary may provide for the interim lease 
of such units of the project as are complete. 
The term of a lease under this section may 
not extend beyond the date of the comple- 
tion of the project concerned. 


“$680. Unit size and type 


“The Secretary shall ensure that the room 
patterns and floor areas of family housing 
units and unaccompanied housing units ac- 
quired, constructed, improved, or rehabili- 
tated under this subchapter are generally 
comparable to the room patterns and floor 
areas of similar housing units in the locality 
concerned. 
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*$681. Support facilities 

“Any project for the acquisition, construc- 
tion, improvement, or rehabilitation of fam- 
ily housing units or unaccompanied housing 
units under this subchapter may include the 
acquisition, construction, or improvement of 
support facilities for the housing units con- 
cerned. 


*$682. Assignment of members of the armed 
forces to housing units 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may as- 
sign members of the armed forces to housing 
units acquired, constructed, improved, or re- 
habilitated under this subchapter. 

(b) EFFECT OF CERTAIN ASSIGNMENTS ON 
ENTITLEMENT TO HOUSING ALLOWANCES.—(1) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), housing 
referred to in subsection (a) shall be consid- 
ered as quarters of the United States or a 
housing facility under the jurisdiction of a 
uniformed service for purposes of section 
403(b) of títle 37. 

(2) A member of the armed forces who is 
assigned in accordance with subsection (a) to 
a housing unit not owned or leased by the 
United States shall be entitled to a basic al- 
lowance for quarters under section 403 of 
title 37 and, if in a high housing cost area, a 
variable housing allowance under section 
403a. of that title. 

*(c) LEASE PAYMENTS THROUGH PAY ALLOT- 
MENTS.—The Secretary may require mem- 
bers of the armed forces who lease housing in 
housing units acquired, constructed, im- 
proved, or rehabilitated under this sub- 
chapter to make lease payments for such 
housing pursuant to allotments of the pay of 
such members under section 701 of title 37. 


*$683. Coast Guard Housing Improvement 
Fund 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby es- 
tablished on the books of the Treasury an ac- 
count to be known as the Coast Guard Hous- 
ing Improvement Fund (in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘Fund’). 

"(b) CREDITS TO FUND.—There shall be 
credited to the Fund the following: 

“(1) Funds appropriated to the Fund. 

"(2) Any funds that the Secretary may, to 
the extent provided in appropriation Acts, 
transfer to the Fund from funds appropriated 
to the Department of Transportation or 
Coast Guard for family housing, except that 
such funds may be transferred only after the 
Secretary transmits written notice of, and 
justification for, such transfer to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress. 

"(3) Any funds that the Secretary may, to 
the extent provided in appropriations Acts, 
transfer to the Fund from funds appropriated 
to the Department of Transportation or 
Coast Guard for military unaccompanied 
housing or for the operation and mainte- 
nance of military unaccompanied housing, 
except that such funds may be transferred 
only after the Secretary transmits written 
notice of, and justification for, such transfer 
to the appropriate committees of Congress. 

"(4) Proceeds from the conveyance or lease 
of property or facilities under section 678 of 
this title. 

"(5) Income from any activities under this 
subchapter, including interest on loans made 
under section 673 of this title, income and 
gains realized from investments under sec- 
tion 675 of this title, and any return of cap- 
ital invested as part of such investments. 

*(c) USE OF FUNDS.—(1) To the extent pro- 
vided in appropriations Acts and except as 
provided in paragraphs (2) and (3), the Sec- 
retary may use amounts in the Fund to 
carry out activities under this subchapter 
(including activities required in connection 
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with the planning, execution, and adminis- 
tration of contracts or agreements entered 
into under the authority of this subchapter). 

*(2)(A) Funds in the Fund that are derived 
from appropriations or transfers of funds for 
military family housing, or from income 
from activities under this subchapter with 
respect to such housing, may be used in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1) only to carry 
out activities under this subchapter with re- 
spect to military family housing. 

“(B) Funds in the Fund that are derived 
from appropriations or transfers of funds for 
military unaccompanied housing, or from in- 
come from activities under this subchapter 
with respect to such housing, may be used in 
accordance with paragraph (1) only to carry 
out activities under this subchapter with re- 
spect to military unaccompanied housing. 

"(3) The Secretary may not enter into a 
contract or agreement to carry out activities 
under this subchapter unless the Fund con- 
tains sufficient amounts, as of the time the 
contract or agreement is entered into, to 
satisfy the total obligations to be incurred 
by the United States under the contract or 
agreement. 

*(d) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF BUDGET AU- 
THORITY.—The total value in budget author- 
ity of all contracts, agreements, and invest- 
ments undertaken using the authorities pro- 
vided in this subchapter shall not exceed 
“$684. Reports 

The Secretary shall include each year in 
the materials the Secretary submits to the 
Congress in support of the budget submitted 
by the President pursuant to section 1105 of 
title 31, United States Code, the following: 

“(1) A report on the amount and nature of 
the deposits into, and the expenditures from, 
the Coast Guard Housing Improvement Fund 
established under section 683 of this title 
during the preceding fiscal year. 

“(2) A report on each contract or agree- 
ment for a project for the acquisition, con- 
struction, improvement, or rehabilitation of 
family housing units or unaccompanied 
housing units that the Secretary proposes to 
solicit under this subchapter, describing the 
project and the method of participation of 
the United States in the project and provid- 
ing justification of such method of participa- 
tion. 

*(3) A methodology for evaluating the ex- 
tent and effectiveness of the use of the au- 
thorities under this subchapter during such 
preceding fiscal year. 

4) A description of the objectives of the 
Department of Transportation for providing 
military family housing and military unac- 
companied housing for members of the Coast 
Guard. 

*$685. Expiration of authority 

“The authority to enter into a transaction 
under this subchapter shall expire 5 years 
after the date of the enactment of the Coast 
Guard Authorization Act of 1995. 

"SUBCHAPTER B 
*$691. Conveyance of damaged or deterio- 
rated military family housing; use of pro- 


(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.— 

“(1) Subject to paragraph (2), the Secretary 
may convey any family housing facility 
that, due to damage or deterioration, is in a 
condition that is uneconomical to repair. 
Any conveyance of a family housing facility 
under this section may include a conveyance 
of the real property associated with the fa- 
cility conveyed. 

“(2) The aggregate total value of the fam- 
ily housing facilities conveyed by the Sec- 
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retary under the authority in this subsection 
in any fiscal year may not exceed $5,000,000. 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, a fam- 
ily housing facility is in a condition that is 
uneconomical to repair if the cost of the nec- 
essary repairs for the facility would exceed 
the amount equal to 70 percent of the cost of 
constructing a family housing facility to re- 
place such a facility. 

**(b) CONSIDERATION.— 

i) As consideration for the conveyance of 
a family housing facility under subsection 
(a), the person to whom the facility is con- 
veyed shall pay the United States an amount 
equal to the fair market value of the facility 
conveyed, including any real property con- 
veyed along with the facility. 

(2) The Secretary shall determine the fair 
market value of any family housing facility 
and associated real property that is con- 
veyed under subsection (a). Such determina- 
tions shall be final. 

*(c) NOTICE AND WAIT REQUIREMENTS.—The 
Secretary may not enter into an agreement 
to convey a family housing facility under 
this section until— 

i) the Secretary submits to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress, in writing, a 
justification for the conveyance under the 
agreement, including— 

(A) an estimate of the consideration to be 
provided the United States under the agree- 
ment; 

(B) an estimate of the cost of repairing 
the family housing facility to be conveyed; 
and 

) an estimate of the cost of replacing 
the family housing facility to be conveyed; 
and 

“(2) a period of 21 calendar days has 
elapsed after the date on which the justifica- 
tion is received by the committees. 

(d) INAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
DISPOSAL LAWS.—The following provisions of 
law do not apply to the conveyance of a fam- 
ily housing facility under this section: 

i) The provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 471 et seq.). 

"(2) The provisions of the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (42 
U.S.C. 11301 et seq.). 

*(e) USE OF PROCEEDS.—(1) The proceeds of 
any conveyance of a family housing facility 
under this section shall be credited to the 
Coast Guard Housing Improvement Fund 
(Fund) established under section 683 of this 
title and available for the purposes described 
in paragraph (2). 

(2) The proceeds of a conveyance of a fam- 
ily housing facility under this section may 
be used for the following purposes: 

A) To construct family housing units to 
replace the family housing facility conveyed 
under this section, but only to the extent 
that the number of units constructed with 
such proceeds does not exceed the number of 
units of military family housing of the facil- 
ity conveyed. 

) To repair or restore existing military 
family housing. 

„C) To reimburse the Secretary for the 
costs incurred by the Secretary in conveying 
the family housing facility. 

(3) Notwithstanding section 683(c) of this 
title, proceeds in the account under this sub- 
section shall be available under paragraph 
(1) for purposes described ín paragraph (2) 
without any further appropriation. 

D DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY.—The exact 
acreage and legal description of any family 
housing facility conveyed under this section, 
including any real property associated with 
such facility, shall be determined by such 
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means as the Secretary considers satisfac- 
tory, including by survey in the case of real 
property. 

(g) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary may require such additional 
terms and conditions in connection with the 
conveyance of family housing facilities 
under this section as the Secretary considers 
appropriate to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

“$692. Limited partnerships with private de- 
velopers of housing 

"(a) LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS.—(1) In order 
to meet the housing requirements of mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard, and the dependents 
of such members, at a military installation 
described in paragraph (2) the Secretary of 
Transportation may enter into a limited 
partnership with one or more private devel- 
opers to encourage the construction of hous- 
ing and accessory structures within commut- 
ing distance of the installation. The Sec- 
retary may contribute not more than 35 per- 
cent of the development costs under a lim- 
ited partnership. 

(2) Paragraph (1) applies to a military in- 
stallation under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary at which there is a shortage of suit- 
able housing to meet the requirements of 
members and dependents referred to in such 


paragraph. 

(b) COLLATERAL INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS.— 
The Secretary may also enter into collateral 
incentive agreements with private devel- 
opers who enter into a limited partnership 
under subsection (a) to ensure that, where 
appropriate— 

(J) a suitable preference will be afforded 
members of the Coast Guard in the lease or 
purchase, as the case may be, of a reasonable 
number of the housing units covered by the 
limited partnership; or 

(2) the rental rates or sale prices, as the 
case may be, for some or all of such units 
will be affordable for such members. 

*(c) SELECTION OF INVESTMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES.— 

*(1) The Secretary shall use publicly ad- 
vertised, competitively bid or competitively 
negotiated, contracting procedures, as pro- 
vided in chapter 137 of title 10, United States 
Code, to enter into limited partnerships 
under subsection (a). 

*(2) When a decision is made to enter into 
a limited partnership under subsection (a), 
the Secretary shall submit a report in writ- 
ing to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress on that decision. Each such report 
shall include the justification for the limited 
partnership, the terms and conditions of the 
limited partnership, a description of the de- 
velopment costs for projects under the lim- 
ited partnership, and a description of the 
share of such costs to be incurred by the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary may then enter into 
the limited partnership only after the end of 
the 21-day period beginning on the date the 
report is received by such committees. 

(d) FUNDS.—(1) Any proceeds received by 
the Secretary from the repayment of invest- 
ments or profits on investments of the Sec- 
retary under subsection (a) shall be depos- 
ited into the Coast Guard Housing Improve- 
ment Fund established under section 683 of 
this title. 

‘(2) From such amounts as is provided in 
advance in appropriation Acts, funds in the 
Coast Guard Housing Improvement Fund 
Shall be available to the Secretary for con- 
tracts, investments, and expenses necessary 
for the implementation of this section. 

"(3) The Secretary may not enter into a 
contract in connection with a limited part- 
nership under subsection (a) or a collateral 
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incentive agreement under subsection (b) un- 
less a sufficient amount of the unobligated 
balance of the funds in the Coast Guard 
Housing Improvement Fund is available to 
the Secretary, as of the time the contract is 
entered into, to satisfy the total obligations 
to be incurred by the United States under 
the contract. 

(e) TRANSFER OF LANDS PROHIBITED.— 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
permit the Secretary, as part of a limited 
partnership entered into under this section, 
to transfer the right, title, or interest of the 
United States in any real property under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary. 

D EXPIRATION AND TERMINATION OF AU- 
THORITIES.—The authority to enter into a 
transaction under this section shall expire 5 
years after the date of the enactment of the 
Coast Guard Authorization Act of 1995.“ 

(b) FINAL REPORT.—Not later than March 1, 
2000, the Secretary shall submit to Congress 
a report on the use by the Secretary of the 
authorities provided by subchapter A of 
chapter 18 of title 14, United States Code, as 
added by subsection (a) of this section. The 
report shall assess the effectiveness of such 
authority in providing for the construction 
and improvement of military family housing 
and military unaccompanied housing. 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters at the beginning of part I of title 14, 
is amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to chapter 17 the following: 


18. Coast Guard Housing Au- 
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SEC. 210. BOARD FOR CORRECTION OF MILI- 
TARY RECORDS DEADLINE. 


(a) REMEDIES DEEMED EXHAUSTED.—Ten 
months after a complete application for cor- 
rection of military records is received by the 
Board for Correction of Military Records of 
the Coast Guard, administrative remedies 
are deemed to have been exhausted, and— 

(1) if the Board has rendered a rec- 
ommended decision, its recommendation 
shall be final agency action and not subject 
to further review or approval within the De- 
partment of Transportation; or 

(2) if the Board has not rendered a rec- 
ommended decision, agency action is deemed 
to have been unreasonably delayed or with- 
held and the applicant is entitled to— 

(A) an order under section 706(1) of title 5, 
United States Code, directing final action be 
taken within 30 days from the date the order 
is entered; and 

(B) from amounts appropriated to the De- 
partment of Transportation, the costs of ob- 
taining the order, including a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee. 

(b) EXISTING DEADLINE MANDATORY.—The 
10-month deadline established in section 212 
of the Coast Guard Authorization Act of 1989 
(Public Law 101-225; 103 Stat. 1914) is manda- 
tory. 

(c) SPECIAL RIGHT OF APPLICATIONS UNDER 
THIS SECTION.—This section applies to any 
applicant who had an application filed with 
or pending before the Board or the Secretary 
of Transportation on or after June 12, 1990, 
who files with the board an application for 
relief under this section. If a recommended 
decision was modified or reversed on review 
with final agency action occurring after ex- 
piration of the 10-month deadline, an appli- 
cant who so requests shall have the order in 
the final decision vacated and receive the re- 
lief granted in the recommended decision if 
the Coast Guard has the legal authority to 
grant such relief. The recommended decision 
shall otherwise have no effect as precedent. 
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TITLE III—MARINE SAFETY AND 
WATERWAY SERVICES MANAGEMENT 
SEC. 301. INCREASED PENALTIES FOR DOCU- 
MENTATION VIOLATIONS. 

(a) CIVIL PENALTY.— Section 12122(a) of 
title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
striking ''$500" and inserting ''$10,000". 

(b) SEIZURE AND FORFEITURE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— Section 12122(b) of title 
46, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

(b) A vessel and its equipment are liable 
to seizure by and forfeiture to the United 
States Government— 

(J) when the owner of a vessel or the rep- 
resentative or agent of the owner knowingly 
falsifles or conceals a material fact, or 
knowingly makes a false statement or rep- 
resentation about the documentation or 
when applying for documentation of the ves- 


sel; 

2) when a certificate of documentation is 
knowingly and fraudulently used for a ves- 
sel; 

"(8) when a vessel is operated after its en- 
dorsement has been denied or revoked under 
section 12123 of this title; 

*(4) when a vessel is employed in a trade 
without an appropriate trade endorsement; 

“(5) when a documented vessel with only a 
recreational endorsement is operated other 
than for pleasure; or 

“(6) when a documented vessel, other than 
a vessel with only a recreational endorse- 
ment operating within the territorial waters 
of the United States, is placed under the 
command of a person not a citizen of the 
United States.’’. 

(2 CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
12122(c) of title 46, United States Code, is re- 
pealed. 

(c) LIMITATION ON OPERATION OF VESSEL 
WITH ONLY RECREATIONAL ENDORSEMENT.— 
Section 12110(c) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(e) A vessel with only a recreational en- 
dorsement may not be operated other than 
for pleasure.". 

(d) TERMINATION OF RESTRICTION ON COM- 
MAND OF RECREATIONAL VESSELS.— 

(1) TERMINATION OF RESTRICTION.—Sub- 
section (d) of section 12110 of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “, 
other than a vessel with only a recreational 
endorsement operating within the territorial 
waters of the United States," after A docu- 
mented vessel"; and 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
12111(a)(2) of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting before the period the 
following: in violation of section 12110(d) of 
this title". 


SEC. 302. NONDISCLOSURE OF PORT SECURITY 
PLANS. 


Section 7 of the Ports and Waterways Safe- 
ty Act (33 U.S.C. 1226), is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection (o): 

*(c) NONDISCLOSURE OF PORT SECURITY 
PLANS.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, information related to security 
plans, procedures, or programs for passenger 
vessels or passenger terminals authorized 
under this Act is not required to be disclosed 
to the public.". 

SEC. 303. MARITIME DRUG AND ALCOHOL TEST- 
ING PROGRAM CIVIL PENALTY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 21 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end a new section 2115 to read as follows: 
“§2115. Civil penalty to enforce alcohol and 

dangerous drug testing 

“Any person who fails to implement or 
conduct, or who otherwise fails to comply 
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with the requirements prescribed by the Sec- 
retary for, chemical testing for dangerous 
drugs or for evidence of alcohol use, as pre- 
scribed under this subtitle or a regulation 
prescribed by the Secretary to carry out the 
provisions of this subtitle, is liable to the 
United States Government for a civil penalty 
of not more than $1,000 for each violation. 
Each day of a continuing violation shall con- 
stitute a separate violation.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 21 of 
title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
2114 the following: 


2115. Civil penalty to enforce alcohol and 
dangerous drug testing.". 
SEC. 304. RENEWAL OF ADVISORY GROUPS. 

(a) NAVIGATION SAFETY ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL.—Section 5(d) of the Inland Navigational 
Rules Act of 1980 (33 U.S.C. 2073) is amended 
by striking "September 30, 1995" and insert- 
ing September 30, 2000". 

(b) COMMERCIAL FISHING INDUSTRY VESSEL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—Subsection (e)(1) of 
section 4508 of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by striking “‘September 30, 1994” 
and inserting September 30, 2000’’. 

(c) TOWING SAFETY ADVISORY COMMITTEE.— 
Subsection (e) of the Act to Establish A Tow- 
ing Safety Advisory Committee in the De- 
partment of Transportation (33 U.S.C. 
1231a(e)) is amended by striking ''September 
30, 1995" and inserting September 30, 2000". 

(d) HOUSTON-GALVESTON NAVIGATION SAFE- 
TY ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Coast Guard 
Authorization Act of 1991 (Public Law 102- 
241, 105 Stat. 2208-2235) is amended by adding 
at the end of section 18 the following: 

ch) The Committee shall terminate on 
September 30, 2000. 

(e) LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER WATERWAY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Coast Guard Au- 
thorization Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-241, 
105 Stat. 2208-2235) is amended by adding at 
the end of section 19 the following: 

g) The Committee shall terminate on 
September 30, 2000. 

SEC. 305. ELECTRONIC FILING OF COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Section 31321(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

*"(4)(A) A bill of sale, conveyance, mort- 
gage, assignment, or related instrument may 
be filed electronically under regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary. 

"(B) A filing made electronically under 
subparagraph (A) shall not be effective after 
the 10-day period beginning on the date of 
the filing unless the original instrument is 
provided to the Secretary within that 10-day 
period.". 

SEC. 306. CIVIL PENALTIES. 

(a) PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO REPORT A CAS- 
UALTY.—Section 6103(a) of title 46, United 
States Code is amended by striking 51,0000 
and inserting not more than $25,000”. 

(b) OPERATION OF UNINSPECTED TOWING 
VESSEL IN VIOLATION OF MANNING REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Section $8906. of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by striking ‘‘$1,000" 
and inserting ‘‘not more than $25,000". 

SEC. 307. AMENDMENT TO REQUIRE EPIRBS ON 
THE GREAT LAKES. 

Paragraph (7) of section 4502(a) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“or beyond three nautical miles from the 
coastline of the Great Lakes" after “high 
seas". 

SEC. 308. REPORT ON LORAN-C REQUIREMENTS. 

Not later than 6 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
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Transportation, in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, shall submit to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
of the House of Representatives a plan pre- 
pared in consultation with users of the 
LORAN-C radionavigation system defining 
the future use of and funding for operations, 
maintenance, and upgrades of the LORAN-C 
radionavigation system. The plan shall pro- 
vide for— 

(1) mechanisms to make full use of com- 
patible satellite and LORAN-C technology by 
all modes of transportation, the tele- 
communications industry, and the National 
Weather Service; 

(2) an appropriate timetable for transition 
from ground-based radionavigation tech- 
nology after ít is determined that satellite- 
based technology is available as a sole means 
of safe and efficient navigation and taking 
into consideration the need to ensure that 
LORAN-C technology purchased by the pub- 
lic before the year 2000 has a useful economic 
life; and 

(3) agencies in the Department of Trans- 
portation and other relevant Federal agen- 
cies to share the Federal government's costs 
related to LORAN-C technology. 

SEC. 309. RESTRICTIONS ON CLOSURE OF SMALL 
BOAT STATIONS. 

(a) PROHIBITION.— The Secretary of Trans- 
portation (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“) shall not close 
any Coast Guard multi-mission small boat 
station or subunit before October 1, 1996. 

(b) CLOSURE REQUIREMENTS.—After October 
1, 1996, the Secretary shall not close any 
Coast Guard multi-mission small boat sta- 
tion or subunit unless the following require- 
ments have been met: 

(1) The Secretary shall determine that— 

(A) adequate search-and-rescue capabilities 
will maintain the safety of the maritime 
— in the area of the station or subunit; 
an 

(B) the closure will not result in degrada- 
tion of services (including but not limited to 
search and rescue, enforcement of fisheries 
and other laws and treaties, recreational 
boating safety, port safety and security, aids 
to navigation, and military readiness) that 
would cause significant increased threat to 
life, property, environment, public safety or 
national security. 

(2) In making the decision to close a sta- 
tion or subunit, the Secretary shall assess— 

(A) the benefit of the station or subunit in 
deterring or preventing violations of applica- 
ble laws and regulations; 

(B) unique regional or local prevailing 
weather and marine conditions including 
water temperature and unusual tide and cur- 
rent conditions; and 

(C) other Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment capabilities which could fully or par- 
tially substitute for services provided by 
such station or subunit. 

(4) The Secretary shall develop a transition 
plan for the area affected by the closure to 
ensure the Coast Guard service needs of the 
area continue to be met. 

(5) The Secretary shall implement a proc- 
ess to— 

(A) notify the public of the intended clo- 
sure; 

(B) make available to the public informa- 
tion used in making the determination and 
assessment under this section; and 

(C) provide an opportunity for public par- 
ticipation, including public meetings and the 
submission of and summary response to writ- 
ten comments, with regard to the decision to 
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close the station or subunit and the develop- 
ment of a transition plan. 

(c) NOTIFICATION.—If, after the require- 
ments of subsection (b) are met and after 
consideration of public comment, the Sec- 
retary decides to close a small-boat station 
or subunit, the Secretary shall provide noti- 
fication of that decision, at least 60 days be- 
fore the closure is effected, to the public, the 
Committee on Commerce, Science and 
Transportation of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
of the House of Representatives. 

(d) OPERATIONAL FLEXIBILITY.—Notwith- 
standing the requirements of this section, 
the Secretary may implement any manage- 
ment efficiencies within the small boat sys- 
tem, such as modifying the operational pos- 
ture of units or reallocating resources as 
necessary to ensure the safety of the mari- 
time public nationwide, provided that no sta- 
tions or subunits are closed. 

SEC. 310. PENALTY FOR ALTERATION OF MA- 
RINE SAFETY EQUIPMENT. 

Section 3318(b) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting '(1)" before A person"; 


and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 

ing: 

*(2) A person that knowingly alters life- 
saving, fire safety, or any other equipment 
subject to this part, so that the equipment 
altered is so defective as to be insufficient to 
accomplish the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, commits a class D felony.". 

SEC. 311. PROHIBITION ON OVERHAUL, REPAIR, 

AND MAINTENANCE OF COAST 
GUARD VESSELS IN FOREIGN SHIP- 
YARDS. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—Chapter 5 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“$96. Prohibition on overhaul, repair, and 
maintenance of Coast Guard vessels in for- 
eign shipyards 
“A Coast Guard vessel may not be over- 

hauled, repaired, or maintained in any ship- 

yard located outside the United States, ex- 
cept that this section does not apply to 
emergency repairs.". 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The chapter 
analysis for chapter 5 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

“96. Prohibition on overhaul, repair, and 
maintenance of Coast Guard 
vessels in foreign shipyards.". 

SEC. 312. WITHHOLDING VESSEL CLEARANCE 

FOR VIOLATION OF CERTAIN ACTS. 

(a) TITLE 49, UNITED STATES CODE.—Sec- 
tion 5122 of title 49, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

"(c) WITHHOLDING OF CLEARANCE.—(1) If 
any owner, operator, or person in charge ofa 
vessel is liable for a civil penalty under sec- 
tion 5123 of this title or for a fine under sec- 
tion 5124 of this title, or if reasonable cause 
exists to believe that such owner, operator, 
or person in charge may be subject to such a 
civil penalty or fine, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the request of the Secretary, 
shall with respect to such vessel refuse or re- 
voke any clearance required by section 4197 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(46 U.S.C. App. 91). 

2) Clearance refused or revoked under 
this subsection may be granted upon the fil- 
ing of a bond or other surety satisfactory to 
the Secretary.". 

(b) PORT AND WATERWAYS SAFETY ACT.— 
Section 13(f) of the Ports and Waterways 
Safety Act (33 U.S.C. 1232(f)) is amended to 
read as follows: 
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*(f) WITHHOLDING OF CLEARANCE.—(1) If any 
owner, operator, or person in charge of a ves- 
sel is liable for a penalty or fine under this 
section, or if reasonable cause exists to be- 
lieve that the owner, operator, or person in 
charge may be subject to a penalty or fine 
under this section, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the request of the Secretary, 
shall with respect to such vessel refuse or re- 
voke any clearance required by section 4197 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(46 U.S.C. App. 91). 

(2) Clearance refused or revoked under 
this subsection may be granted upon filing of 
a bond or other surety satisfactory to the 
Secretary." 

(c) INLAND NAVIGATION RULES ACT OF 
1980.—Section 4(d) of the Inland Navigational 
Rules Act of 1980 (33 U.S.C. 2072(d)) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

"(d) WITHHOLDING OF CLEARANCE.—(1) If 
any owner, operator, or person in charge of a 
vessel is liable for a penalty under this sec- 
tion, or if reasonable cause exists to believe 
that the owner, operator, or person in charge 
may be subject to a penalty under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
request of the Secretary, shall with respect 
to such vessel refuse or revoke any clearance 
required by section 4197 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (46 U.S.C. App. 91). 

(2) Clearance or a permit refused or re- 
voked under this subsection may be granted 
upon filing of a bond or other surety satis- 
factory to the Secretary.“ 

(d) TITLE 46, UNITED STATES CODE.—Sec- 
tion 3718(e) of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

*(e)(1) If any owner, operator, or person in 
charge of a vessel is liable for any penalty or 
fine under this section, or if reasonable cause 
exists to believe that the owner, operator, or 
person in charge may be subject to any pen- 
alty or fine under this section, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon the request of the Sec- 
retary, shall with respect to such vessel 
refuse or revoke any clearance required by 
section 4197 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (46 U.S.C. App. 91). 

*(2) Clearance or a permit refused or re- 
voked under this subsection may be granted 
upon filing of a bond or other surety satis- 
factory to the Secretary. 

TITLE IV—COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 
SEC. 401. ADMINISTRATION OF THE COAST 
GUARD AUXILIARY. 

(a) Section 821, title 14, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„a) The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a non- 
military organization administered by the 
Commandant under the direction of the Sec- 
retary. For command, control, and adminis- 
trative purposes, the Auxiliary shall include 
such organizational elements and units as 
are approved by the Commandant, including 
but not limited to, a national board and staff 
(Auxillary headquarters unit), districts, re- 
gions, divisions, flotillas, and other organiza- 
tional elements and units. The Auxiliary or- 
ganization and its officers shall have such 
rights, privileges, powers, and duties as may 
be granted to them by the Commandant, 
consistent with this títle and other applica- 
ble provisions of law. The Commandant may 
delegate to officers of the Auxiliary the au- 
thority vested in the Commandant by this 
section, in the manner and to the extent the 
Commandant considers necessary or appro- 
priate for the functioning, organization, and 
internal administration of the Auxiliary. 

„) Each organizational element or unit of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary organization (but 
excluding any corporation formed by an or- 
ganizational element or unit of the Auxiliary 
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under subsection (c) of this section), shall, 
except when acting outside the scope of sec- 
tion 822, at all times be deemed to be an in- 
strumentality of the United States, for pur- 
poses of the Federal Tort Claims Act (28 
U.S.C. 2671, et seq.), the Military Claims Act 
(10 U.S.C. 2733), the Public Vessels Act (46 
U.S.C. App. 781-790), the Suits in Admiralty 
Act (46 U.S.C. App. 741-752), the Admiralty 
Extension Act (46 U.S.C. App. 740), and for 
other noncontractual civilliability purposes. 

(e) The national board of the Auxiliary, 
and any Auxiliary district or region, may 
form a corporation under State law, provided 
that the formation of such a corporation is 
in accordance with policies established by 
the Commandant. 

(b) The section heading for section 821 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended after 
“Administration” by inserting ‘‘of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary". 

(c) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 23 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended in the item relating to section 
821, after Administration“ by inserting ‘‘of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary". 

SEC. 402. PURPOSE OF THE COAST GUARD AUX- 
ILIARY. 

(a) Section 822 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the entire text 
and inserting: 

“The purpose of the Auxiliary is to assist 
the Coast Guard, as authorized by the Com- 
mandant, in performing any Coast Guard 
function, power, duty, role, mission, or oper- 
ation authorized by law.“. 

(b) The section heading for section 822 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended after 
"Purpose" by inserting of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary". 

(c) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 23 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended in the item relating to section 
822, after Purpose by inserting of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary“. 

SEC. 403. MEMBERS OF THE AUXILIARY; STATUS. 

(a) Title 14, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by inserting after section 823 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“§823a. Members of the Auxiliary; status 

(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
chapter, a member of the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary shall not be deemed to be a Federal em- 
ployee and shall not be subject to the provi- 
sions of law relating to Federal employment, 
including those relating to hours of work, 
rates of compensation, leave, unemployment 
compensation, Federal employee benefits, 
ethics, conflicts of interest, and other simi- 
lar criminal or civil statutes and regulations 
governing the conduct of Federal employees. 
However, nothing in this subsection shall 
constrain the Commandant from prescribing 
standards for the conduct and behavior of 
members of the Auxiliary. 

(b) A member of the Auxiliary while as- 
signed to duty shall be deemed to be a Fed- 
eral employee only for the purposes of the 
following: 

“(1) the Federal Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 
2671 et seq.) the Military Claims Act (10 
U.S.C. 2733), the Public Vessels Act (46 U.S.C. 
App. 781-790), the Suits in Admiralty Act (46 
U.S.C. App. 741-752), the Admiralty Exten- 
sion Act (46 U.S.C. App. 740), and for other 
noncontractual civil liability purposes; 

*(2) compensation for work injuries under 
chapter 81 of title 5, United States Code; and 

(3) the resolution of claims relating to 
damage to or loss of personal property of the 
member incident to service under the Mili- 
tary Personnel and Civilian Employees’ 
Claims Act of 1964 (31 U.S.C. 3721). 

*(c) A member of the Auxiliary, while as- 
signed to duty, shall be deemed to be a per- 
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son acting under an officer of the United 

States or an agency thereof for purposes of 

8 1442(a)1) of title 28, United States 
e.". 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 23 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting the following new item after the 
item relating to section 823: 

“823a. Members of the Auxiliary; status.“ 
SEC. 404. ASSIGNMENT AND PERFORMANCE OF 
DUTIES. 


Title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
striking ''specific" each place it appears in 
sections 830, 831, and 832. 
SEC. 405. COOPERATION 


(a) Section 141 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended — 

(1) by striking General“ in the section 
caption and inserting ''Cooperation with 
other agencies, States, Territories, and polit- 
ical subdivisions’; 

(2) by inserting "(which include members 
of the Auxiliary and facilities governed 
under chapter 23)" after “personnel and fa- 
cilities" in the first sentence of subsection 
(a); and 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following: The Commandant may pre- 
Scribe conditions, including reimbursement, 
under which personnel and facilities may be 
provided under this subsection.". 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 7 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
striking “General” in the item relating to 
section 141 and inserting “Cooperation with 
other agencies, States, Territories, and polit- 
ical subdivisions.". 

SEC. 406. VESSEL DEEMED PUBLIC VESSEL. 

The text of section 827 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“While assigned to authorized Coast Guard 
duty, any motorboat or yacht shall be 
deemed to be a public vessel of the United 
States and a vessel of the Coast Guard with- 
in the meaning of sections 646 and 647 of this 
title and other applicable provisions of 
law.". 

SEC. 407. AIRCRAFT DEEMED PUBLIC AIRCRAFT. 

The text of section 828 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“While assigned to authorized Coast Guard 
duty, any aircraft shall be deemed to be a 
Coast Guard aircraft, a public vessel of the 
United States, and a vessel of the Coast 
Guard within the meaning of sections 646 and 
647 of this title and other applicable provi- 
sions of law. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 823a and 831 of this title, while assigned 
to duty, qualified Auxiliary pilots shall be 
deemed to be Coast Guard pilots.". 

SEC. 408. DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN MATERIAL. 

Section 641(a) of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting to the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary, including any incorporated unit there- 
of," after with or without charge.; and 

(2) by striking ''to any incorporated unit of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary," after 'Amer- 
ica,". 

TITLE V—RECREATIONAL BOATING 
SAFETY IMPROVEMENT 


SEC. 501. STATE RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFE- 
TY GRANTS. 


(a) TRANSFER OF AMOUNTS FOR STATE BOAT- 
ING SAFETY PROGRAMS.— 

(1) TRANSFERS.—Section 4(b) of the Act of 
August 9, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 7771c(b); commonly 
referred to as the Dingell-Johnson Sport 
Fish Restoration Act’’) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b)(1) Of the balance of each annual appro- 
priation remaining after making the dis- 
tribution under subsection (a) an amount 
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equal to $15,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, 
$40,000,000 for fiscal year 1996, $55,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1997, and $69,000,000 for each of fis- 
cal years 1998 and 1999, shall, subject to para- 
graph (2), be used as follows: 

“(A) A sum equal to $7,500,000 of the 
amount available for fiscal year 1995, and a 
sum equal to $10,000,000 of the amount avail- 
able for each of fiscal years 1996 and 1997, 
shall be available for use by the Secretary of 
the Interior for grants under section 5604(c) 
of the Clean Vessel Act of 1992. Any portion 
of such a sum available for a fiscal year that 
is not obligated for those grants before the 
end of the following fiscal year shall be 
transferred to the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation and shall be expended by the Sec- 
retary of Transportation for State rec- 
reational boating safety programs under sec- 
tion 13106 of title 46, United States Code. 

"(B) A sum equal to $7,500,000 of the 
amount available for fiscal year 1995, 
$30,000,000 of the amount available for fiscal 
year 1996, $45,000,000 of the amount available 
for fiscal year 1997, and $59,000,000 of the 
amount available for each of fiscal years 1998 
and 1999, shall be transferred to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation and shall be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of Transportation 
for recreational boating safety programs 
8 section 13106 of title 46, United States 
Code. 

*(C) A sum equal to $10,000,000 of the 
amount available for each of fiscal years 1998 
and 1999 shall be available for use by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for— 

**(1) grants under section 502(e) of the Coast 
Guard Authorization Act of 1995; and 

"(1i) grants under section 5604(c) of the 

Clean Vessel Act of 1992. 
Any portion of such a sum available for a fis- 
cal year that is not obligated for those 
grants before the end of the following fiscal 
year shall be transferred to the Secretary of 
Transportation and shall be expended by the 
Secretary of Transportation for State rec- 
reational boating safety programs under sec- 
tion 13106 of title 46, United States Code. 

*(2)(A) Beginning with fiscal year 1996, the 
amount transferred under paragraph (1)(B) 
for a fiscal year shall be reduced by the less- 
er of— 

„) the amount appropriated for that fis- 
cal year from the Boat Safety Account in the 
Aquatic Resources Trust Fund established 
under section 9504 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 13106 of title 46, United States Code; or 

**(11) $35,000,000. 

**(111) for fiscal year 1996 only, $30,000,000. 

"(B) The amount of any reduction under 
subparagraph (A) shall be apportioned among 
the several States under subsection (d) of 
this section by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior.". 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
5604(c)(1) of the Clean Vessel Act of 1992 (33 
U.S.C. 1322 note) is amended by striking 
“section 4(b)(2) of the Act of August 9, 1950 
(16 U.S.C. 7Tic(b(2) as amended by this 
Act)" and inserting section 4(b)(1) of the 
Act of August 9, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 777c(b)(1))"". 

(b) EXPENDITURE OF AMOUNTS FOR STATE 
RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY PROGRAMS.— 
Section 13106 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking the first sentence of sub- 
section (a)(1) and inserting the following: 
“Subject to paragraph (2), the Secretary 
shall expend under contracts with States 
under this chapter in each fiscal year for 
State recreational boating safety programs 
an amount equal to the sum of the amount 
appropriated from the Boat Safety Account 
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for that fiscal year plus the amount trans- 
ferred to the Secretary under section 4(b)(1) 
of the Act of August 9, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 
TTic(b)(1)) for that fiscal year.“; and 

(2) by amending subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

*(c) For expenditure under this chapter for 
State recreational boating safety programs 
there are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary of Transportation from the 
Boat Safety Account established under sec- 
tion 9504 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(26 U.S.C. 9504) not more than $35,000,000 each 
fiscal year.“ 

(c) EXCESS FY 1995 BOAT SAFETY ACCOUNT 
FUNDS  TRANSFER.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, $20,000,000 of the an- 
nual appropriation from the Sport Fish Res- 
toration Account in fiscal year 1996 made in 
accordance with the provisions of section 3 
of the Act of August 9, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 777b) 
Shall be excluded from the calculation of 
amounts to be distributed under section 4(a) 
of such Act (16 U.S.C. T77c(a)). 

SEC. 502. BOATING ACCESS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) Nontrailerable recreational motorboats 
contribute 15 percent of the gasoline taxes 
deposited in the Aquatic Resources Trust 
Fund while constituting less than 5 percent 
of the recreational vessels in the United 
States. 

(2) The majority of recreational vessel ac- 
cess facilities constructed with Aquatic Re- 
sources Trust Fund  moneys benefit 
trailerable recreational vessels. 

(3 More Aquatic Resources Trust Fund 
moneys should be spent on recreational ves- 
sel access facilities that benefit recreational 
vessels that are nontrailerable vessels. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to provide funds to States for the develop- 
ment of public facilities for transient 
nontrailerable vessels. 

(c) SURVEY.—Within 18 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, any State 
may complete and submit to the Secretary 
of the Interior a survey which identifies— 

(1) the number and location in the State of 
ali public facilities for transient 
nontrailerable vessels; and 

(2) the number and areas of operation in 
the State of all nontrailerable vessels that 
operate on navigable waters in the State. 

(d) PLAN.—Within 6 months after submit- 
ting a survey to the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with subsection (c), an eligible 
State may develop and submit to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a plan for the con- 
struction and renovation of public facilities 
for transient nontrailerable vessels to meet 
the needs of nontrailerable vessels operating 
on navigable waters in the State. 

(e) GRANT PROGRAM.— 

(1) MATCHING GRANTS.—The Secretary of 
the Interior shall obligate not less than one- 
half of the amount made available for each 
of fiscal years 1998 and 1999 under section 
4(b)1XC) of the Act of August 9, 1950, as 
amended by section 501(a)(1) of this Act, to 
make grants to any eligible State to pay not 
more than 75 percent of the cost of con- 
structing or renovating public facilities for 
transient nontrailerable vessels. 

(2) PRIORITY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In awarding grants under 
this subsection, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall give priority to projects that consist of 
the construction or renovation of public fa- 
cilities for transient nontrailerable vessels 
in accordance with a plan submitted by a 
State submitted under subsection (d). 

(B) WITHIN STATE.—In awarding grants 
under this subsection for projects in a par- 
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ticular State, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall give priority to projects that are likely 
to serve the greatest number of 
nontrailerable vessels. 

(f) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
section and section 501 of this Act the term 

(1) “Act of August 9, 1950" means the Act 
entitled An Act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in fish restora- 
tion and management projects, and for other 
purposes", approved August 9, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 
Va et seq.); 

(2) "nontrailerable vessel" means a rec- 
reational vessel greater than 26 feet in 
length; 

(3) “public facilities for transient non- 
trailerable vessels" means mooring buoys, 
day-docks, seasonal slips or similar struc- 
tures located on navigable waters, that are 
available to the general public and designed 
for temporary use by nontrailerable vessels; 

(4) “recreational vessel" means a vessel— 

(A) operated primarily for pleasure; or 

(B) leased, rented, or chartered to another 
for the latter’s pleasure; and 

(5) "State" means each of the several 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the United 
States Virgin Islands, and the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas. 

SEC. 503. PERSONAL FLOTATION DEVICES RE- 
QUIRED FOR CHILDREN. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—Section 4307(a) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking or“ after the semicolon in 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting a semicolon and 
“or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(4) operate a recreational vessel under 26 
feet in length unless each individual 6 years 
of age or younger wears a Coast Guard ap- 
proved personal flotation device when the in- 
dividual is on an open deck of the vessel.". 

(b) STATE AUTHORITY PRESERVED.—Section 
4307 of title 46, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

*"(c) Subsection (a)(4) shall not be con- 
strued to limit the authority of a State to 
establish requirements relating to the wear- 
ing of personal flotation devices on rec- 
reational vessels that are more stringent 
than the requirements of that subsection.”’. 

(c) PENALTY.—Section 4311 of title 46, 
United States Code, 1s amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

ch) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, in the case of a person violat- 
ing section 4307(a)(4) of this title— 

i) the maximum penalty assessable 
under subsection (a) is a fine of $100 with no 
imprisonment; and 

2) the maximum civil penalty assessable 
under subsection (c) is 5100.“ 

SEC. 504. MARINE CASUALTY REPORTING. 

(a) SUBMISSION OF PLAN.—Not later than 
one year after enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Transportation shall, in con- 
sultation with appropriate State agencies, 
submit to the Committee on Resources of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation of the Senate a plan to increase re- 
porting of vessel accidents to appropriate 
State law enforcement officials. 

(b) PENALTIES FOR VIOLATING REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS.—Section 6103(a) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“or 6102 after 6101 the second place it ap- 
pears. 
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TITLE VI—COAST GUARD REGULATORY 
REFORM 

SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Coast 
Guard Regulatory Reform Act of 1995". 
SEC. 602. SAFETY MANAGEMENT. 

(a) MANAGEMENT OF VESSELS.—Title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
after chapter 31 the following new chapter: 


"CHAPTER 32—MANAGEMENT OF VESSELS 
"Sec. 
“3201. Definitions. 
“3202. Application. 
"8203. Safety management system. 
"8204. Implementation of safety manage- 
ment system. 
“3205. Certification. 
“§ 3201. Definitions 

"In this chapter— 

"(1) 'International Safety Management 
Code' has the same meaning given that term 
in chapter IX of the Annex to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1974; 

2) ‘responsible person’ means— 

„(A) the owner of a vessel to which this 
Chapter applies; or 

B) any other person that has— 

"(i) assumed the responsibility for oper- 
ation of a vessel to which this chapter ap- 
plies from the owner; and 

“(ii) agreed to assume with respect to the 
vessel responsibility for complying with all 
the requirements of this chapter and the reg- 
ulations prescribed under this chapter. 

"(3) ‘vessel engaged on a foreign voyage’ 
means a vessel to which this chapter ap- 
plies— 

“(A) arriving at a place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States from a place in a 
foreign country; 

„B) making a voyage between places out- 
side the United States; or 

„(C) departing from a place under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States for a place in 
a foreign country. 

“§ 3202. Application 

(a) MANDATORY APPLICATION.—This chap- 
ter applies to the following vessels engaged 
on a foreign voyage: 

1) Beginning July 1, 1998— 

"(A) a vessel transporting more than 12 
passengers described in section 2101(21)(A) of 
this title; and 

„B) a tanker, bulk freight vessel, or high- 
speed freight vessel, of at least 500 gross 
tons. 

*(2) Beginning July 1, 2002, a freight vessel 
and a self-propelled mobile offshore drilling 
unit of at least 500 gross tons. 

"(b) VOLUNTARY APPLICATION.—This chap- 
ter applies to a vessel not described in sub- 
section (a) of this section if the owner of the 
vessel requests the Secretary to apply this 
Chapter to the vessel. 

"(c) EXCEPTION.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, this chapter 
does not apply to— 

“(1) a barge; 

2) a recreational vessel not engaged in 
commercial service; 

3) a fishing vessel; 

*(4) a vessel operating on the Great Lakes 
orits tributary and connecting waters; or 

“(5) a public vessel. 

“$3203. Safety management system 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe regulations which establish a safety 
management system for responsible persons 
and vessels to which this chapter applies, in- 
cluding— 

“(1) a safety and environmental protection 
policy; 
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*(2) instructions and procedures to ensure 
safe operation of those vessels and protec- 
tion of the environment in compliance with 
international and United States law; 

(3) defined levels of authority and lines of 
communications between, and among, per- 
sonnel on shore and on the vessel; 

**(4) procedures for reporting accidents and 
nonconformities with this chapter; 

"(5) procedures for preparing for and re- 
sponding to emergency situations; and 

“(6) procedures for internal audits and 
management reviews of the system. 

(b) COMPLIANCE WITH CODE.—Regulations 
prescribed under this section shall be con- 
sistent with the International Safety Man- 
agement Code with respect to vessels en- 
gaged on a foreign voyage. 

*$3204. Implementation of safety manage- 
ment system 

(a) SAFETY MANAGEMENT PLAN.—Each re- 
sponsible person shall establish and submit 
to the Secretary for approval a safety man- 
agement plan describing how that person and 
vessels of the person to which this chapter 
applies will comply with the regulations pre- 
scribed under section 3203(a) of this title. 

“(b) APPROVAL.—Upon receipt of a safety 
management plan submitted under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall review the 
plan and approve it if the Secretary deter- 
mines that it is consistent with and will as- 
sist in implementing the safety management 
system established under section 3203. 

*(c) PROHIBITION ON VESSEL OPERATION.—A 
vessel to which this chapter applies under 
section 3202(a) may not be operated without 
having on board a Safety Management Cer- 
tificate and a copy of a Document of Compli- 
ance issued for the vessel under section 3205 
of this title. 

*$3205. Certification 

“(a) ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE AND DOCU- 
MENT.—After verifying that the responsible 
person for a vessel to which this chapter ap- 
plies and the vessel comply with the applica- 
ble requirements under this chapter, the Sec- 
retary shall issue for the vessel, on request 
of the responsible person, a Safety Manage- 
ment Certificate and a Document of Compli- 
ance. 

(b) MAINTENANCE OF CERTIFICATE AND 
DOCUMENT.—A Safety Management Certifi- 
cate and a Document of Compliance issued 
for a vessel under this section shall be main- 
tained by the responsible person for the ves- 
sel as required by the Secretary. 

"(c) VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE.—The 
Secretary shall— 

*(1) periodically review whether a respon- 
sible person having a safety management 
plan approved under section 3204(b) and each 
vessel to which the plan applies is complying 
with the plan; and 

2) revoke the Secretary's approval of the 
plan and each Safety Management Certifi- 
cate and Document of Compliance issued to 
the person for a vessel to which the plan ap- 
plies, if the Secretary determines that the 
person or a vessel to which the plan applies 
has not complied with the plan. 

(d) ENFORCEMENT.—At the request of the 
Secretary, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall withhold or revoke the clearance re- 
quired by section 4197 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (46 U.S.C. App. 91) of a vessel that is 
subject to this chapter under section 3202(a) 
of this title or to the International Safety 
Management Code, if the vessel does not 
have on board a Safety Management Certifi- 
cate and a copy of a Document of Compli- 
ance for the vessel. Clearance may be grant- 
ed on filing à bond or other surety satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary. 
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(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
Chapters at the beginning of subtitle II of 
title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to chapter 
31 the following: 

“32. Management of vessels 

(c) STUDY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the de- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is oper- 
ating shall conduct, in cooperation with the 
owners, charterers, and managing operators 
of vessels documented under chapter 121 of 
title 46, United States Code, and other inter- 
ested persons, a study of the methods that 
may be used to implement and enforce the 
International Management Code for the Safe 
Operation of Ships and for Pollution Preven- 
tion under chapter IX of the Annex to the 
International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, 1974. 

(2) REPORT.—The Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress a report of the results of the 
study required under paragraph (1) before the 
earlier of— 

(A) the date that final regulations are pre- 
Scribed under section 3203 of title 46, United 
States Code (as enacted by subsection (a); or 

(B) the date that is 1l year after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 603. USE OF REPORTS, DOCUMENTS, 
RECORDS, AND EXAMINATIONS OF 
OTER PERSONS. 

(a) REPORTS, DOCUMENTS, AND RECORDS.— 
Chapter 31 of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion: 

*83103. Use of reports, documents, and 
records 

"The Secretary may rely, as evidence of 
compliance with this subtitle, on— 

"(1) reports, documents, and records of 
other persons who have been determined by 
the Secretary to be reliable; and 

2) other methods the Secretary has de- 
termined to be reliable. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 31 of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

"81083. Use of reports, documents, 
records.“ 

(c) EXAMINATIONS.—Section 3308 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“or have examined" after examine“. 

SEC. 604. EQUIPMENT APPROVAL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3306(b) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(bX1) Equipment and material subject to 
regulation under this section may not be 
used on any vessel without prior approval of 
the Secretary. 

02) Except with respect to use on a public 
vessel, the Secretary may treat an approval 
of equipment or materials by a foreign gov- 
ernment às approval by the Secretary for 
purposes of paragraph (1) if the Secretary de- 
termines that— 

(A) the design standards and testing pro- 
cedures used by that government meet the 
requirements of the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1974; 

) the approval of the equipment or ma- 
terial by the foreign government will secure 
the safety of individuals and property on 
board vessels subject to inspection; and 

“(C) for lifesaving equipment, the foreign 
government— 

“(i) has given equivalent treatment to ap- 
provals of lifesaving equipment by the Sec- 
retary; and 

n) otherwise ensures that lifesaving 
equipment approved by the Secretary may be 
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used on vessels that are documented and sub- 
ject to inspection under the laws of that 
country.". 

(b) FOREIGN APPROVALS.—The Secretary of 
Transportation, in consultation with other 
interested Federal agencies, shall work with 
foreign governments to have those govern- 
ments approve the use of the same equip- 
ment and materials on vessels documented 
under the laws of those countries that the 
Secretary requires on United States docu- 
mented vessels. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 
3306(a)(4) of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by striking clauses (1)-(3)" and in- 
serting paragraphs (1), (2), and (3)’’. 

SEC. 605. FREQUENCY OF INSPECTION. 

(a) FREQUENCY OF INSPECTION, GEN- 
ERALLY.—Section 3307 of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking “nautical school vessel" 
and inserting ‘‘, nautical school vessel, and 
small passenger vessel allowed to carry more 
than 12 passengers on a foreign voyage”; and 

(B) by adding “and” after the semicolon at 
the end; 

(2) by striking paragraph (2) and redesig- 
nating paragraph (3) as paragraph (2); and 

(3) in paragraph (2) (as so redesignated), by 
striking ‘‘2 years“ and inserting “5 years“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
3710(b) of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by striking 24 months" and insert- 
ing 5 years". 

SEC. 606. CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION. 

Section 3309(c) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking ‘‘(but not more 
than 60 days)". 

SEC. 607. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY OF SEC- 
RETARY TO CLASSIFICATION SOCI- 


(a) AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE.—Section 3316 
of title 46, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (a) and (d); 

(2) by redesignating subsections (b) and (c) 
as subsections (a) and (b), respectively; 

(3) by striking “Bureau” in subsection (a), 
as redesignated, and inserting ‘‘American 
Bureau of Shipping"; and 

(4) in subsection (b), as so redesignated, 
by— 

(A) redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (3); and 

(B) striking so much of the subsection as 
precedes paragraph (3), as so redesignated, 
and inserting the following: 

*(b)1) The Secretary may delegate to the 
American Bureau of Shipping or another 
classification society recognized by the Sec- 
retary as meeting acceptable standards for 
such a society, for a vessel documented or to 
be documented under chapter 121 of this 
title, the authority to— 

“(A) review and approve plans required for 
issuing a certificate of inspection required 
by this part; 

"(B) conduct inspections and examina- 
tions; and 

"(C) issue a certificate of inspection re- 
quired by this part and other related docu- 
ments. 

“(2) The Secretary may make a delegation 
under paragraph (1) to a foreign classifica- 
tion society only— 

(A) to the extent that the government of 
the foreign country in which the society is 
headquartered delegates authority and pro- 
vides access to the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping to inspect, certify, and provide related 
services to vessels documented in that coun- 
try; and 

"(B) if the foreign classification society 
has offices and maintains records in the 
United States.“. 
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(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The heading for section 3316 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 3316. Classification societies". 


(2) The table of sections for chapter 33 of 
title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the item relating to section 3316 and 
inserting the following: 


3316. Classification societies.". 
TITLE VII—TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 


SEC. 701. AMENDMENT OF INLAND NAVIGATION 
RULES. 


Section 2 of the Inland Navigational Rules 
Act of 1980 is amended— 

(1) by amending Rule 9e)(i) (83 U.S.C. 
2009(e)(1)) to read as follows: 

*(1) In a narrow channel or fairway when 
overtaking, the power-driven vessel intend- 
ing to overtake another power-driven vessel 
shall indicate her intention by sounding the 
appropriate signal prescribed in Rule 34(c) 
and take steps to permit safe passing. The 
power-driven vessel being overtaken, if in 
agreement, shall sound the same signal and 
may, if specifically agreed to take steps to 
permit safe passing. If in doubt she shall 
sound the danger signal prescribed in Rule 
34(d)."*; 

(2) in Rule 15(b) (33 U.S.C. 2015(b)) by in- 
serting ''power-driven" after Secretary. a“; 

(3) in Rule 23(a)(1) (33 U.S.C. 2023(a)(1)) after 
“masthead light forward”; by striking ex- 
cept that a vessel of less than 20 meters in 
length need not exhibit this light forward of 
amidships but shall exhibit it as far forward 
as is practicable;”’; 

(4) by amending Rule 24(f) (33 U.S.C. 2024() 
to read as follows: 

“(f) Provided that any number of vessels 
being towed alongside or pushed in a group 
shall be lighted as one vessel, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (iii)— 

*(1) a vessel being pushed ahead, not being 
part of a composite unit, shall exhibit at the 
forward end, sidelights and a special flashing 
light; 

(ii) a vessel being towed alongside shall 
exhibit a sternlight and at the forward end, 
sidelights and a special flashing light; and 

(Ii) when vessels are towed alongside on 
both sides of the towing vessels a stern light 
Shall be exhibited on the stern of the out- 
board vessel on each side of the towing ves- 
sel, and a single set of sidelights as far for- 
ward and as far outboard as is practicable, 
and a single special flashing light.“; 

(5) in Rule 26 (33 U.S.C. 2026)— 

(A) in each of subsections (b)(i) and (c)(i) 
by striking a vessel of less than 20 meters 
in length may instead of this shape exhibit a 
basket;"’; and 

(B) by amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

(d) The additional signals described in 
Annex II to these Rules apply to a vessel en- 
gaged in fishing in close proximity to other 
vessels engaged in fishing."; and 

(6) by amending Rule 34(h) (33 U.S.C. 2034) 
to read as follows: 

“(h) A vessel that reaches agreement with 
another vessel in a head-on, crossing, or 
overtaking situation, as for example, by 
using the radiotelephone as prescribed by the 
Vessel Bridge-to-Bridge Radiotelephone Act 
(85 Stat. 164; 33 U.S.C. 1201 et seq.), is not 
obliged to sound the whistle signals pre- 
Scribed by this rule, but may do so. If agree- 
ment is not reached, then whistle signals 
shall be exchanged in a timely manner and 
shall prevail. 
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SEC. 702. MEASUREMENT OF VESSELS. 

Section 14104 of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating the exist- 
ing text after the section heading as sub- 
section (a) and by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(b) If a statute allows for an alternate 
tonnage to be prescribed under this section, 
the Secretary may prescribe it by regula- 
tion. Any such regulation shall be considered 
to be an interpretive regulation for purposes 
of section 553 of title 5. Until an alternate 
tonnage is prescribed, the statutorily estab- 
lished tonnage shall apply to vessels meas- 
ured under chapter 143 or chapter 145 of this 
title.". 

SEC. 703. LONGSHORE AND HARBOR WORKERS 
COMPENSATION. 

Section 3(d)(3)(B) of the Longshore and 
Harbor Workers Compensation Act (33 
U.S.C. 903(d)(3(B)) is amended by inserting 
after 1.600 tons gross" the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of title 46, 
United States Code, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of that title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of that title". 

SEC. 704. RADIOTELEPHONE REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 4(a)2) of the Vessel Bridge-to- 
Bridge  Radiotelephone Act (33 U.S.C. 
1203(a)(2)) is amended by inserting after one 
hundred gross tons" the following ‘‘as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title. 

SEC. 705. VESSEL OPERATING REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 4(a)(3) of the Ports and Waterways 
Safety Act (33 U.S.C. 1223(a)(3)) is amended 
by inserting after 300 gross tons“ the fol- 
lowing: *as measured under section 14502 of 
title 46, United States Code, or an alternate 
tonnage measured under section 14302 of that 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of that title". 

SEC. 706. MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1920. 

Section 27A of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920 (46 U.S.C. App. 883-1), is amended by in- 
serting after "five hundred gross tons" the 
following: ‘‘as measured under section 14502 
of title 46, United States Code, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
that title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of that title.“. 

SEC. 707. MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1956. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 14, 1956 (46 
U.S.C. App. 8832), is amended by inserting 
after five hundred gross tons" the follow- 
ing: ‘‘as measured under section 14502 of title 
46, United States Code, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of that 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of that title“. 

SEC. 708. MARITIME EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

Section 1302(4)(A) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. App. 1295a(4)(a)) is 
amended by inserting after 1.000 gross tons 
or more" the following: as measured under 
section 14502 of title 46, United States Code, 
or an alternate tonnage measured under sec- 
tion 14302 of that title as prescribed by the 
Secretary under section 14104 of that title". 
SEC. 709. GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 

Section 2101 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (13), by inserting after 15 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title"; 

(2) in paragraph (13a), by inserting after 
“3,500 gross tons" the following: "as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
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alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“; 

(3) in paragraph (19), by inserting after 500 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title”; 

(4) in paragraph (22), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; 

(5) in paragraph (30)(A), by inserting after 
500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; 

(6) in paragraph (32), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title”; 

(7) in paragraph (33), by inserting after 300 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; 

(8) in paragraph (35), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; and 

(9) in paragraph (42), by inserting after 100 
gross tons“ each place it appears, the follow- 
ing: *as measured under section 14502 of this 
title, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of this title as prescribed 
eki the Secretary under section 14104 of this 
title”. 

SEC. 710. AUTHORITY TO EXEMPT CERTAIN VES- 


Section 2113 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by inserting after at 
least 100 gross tons but less than 300 gross 
tons" the following: “as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title“; and 

(2) in paragraph (5), by inserting after at 
least 100 gross tons but less than 500 gross 
tons” the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 711. INSPECTION OF VESSELS. 

Section 3302 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c1) by inserting after 
“5,000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“; 

(2) in subsection (c)(2), by inserting after 
“500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title’’; 

(3) in subsection (c)(3), by inserting after 
“500 gross tons“ the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title’’; 
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(4) in subsection (cX4XA), by inserting 
after 500 gross tons" the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of this title, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title”; 

(5) in subsection (d)(1), by inserting after 
150 gross tons“ the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; 

(6) in subsection (i)(1)(A), by inserting after 
300 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title"; and 

(7) in subsection (j), by inserting after ‘15 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 712. REGULATIONS. 

Section 3306 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (h), by inserting after ‘‘at 
least 100 gross tons but less than 300 gross 
tons" the following: ‘‘as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title“; and 

(2) in subsection (i) by inserting after at 
least 100 gross tons but less than 500 gross 
tons" the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 713. PENALTIES—INSPECTION OF VESSELS. 

Section 3318 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title"; and 

(2) in subsection (j)(1), by inserting after 
“1,600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 714. APPLICATION—TANK VESSELS. 

Section 3702 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)1) by inserting after 
500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; 

(2) in subsection (c), by inserting after 500 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title"; and 

(3) in subsection (d), by inserting after 
“5,000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 715. TANK VESSEL CONSTRUCTION STAND- 


Section 3703a of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(2), by inserting after 
5.000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
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alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title"; 

(2) in subsection (c)(2), by inserting after 
**5,000 gross tons" each place it appears the 
following: as measured under section 14502 
of this title, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of this title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of this title“: 

(3) in subsection (c)(3)(A), by inserting 
after 15.000 gross tons“ the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of this title, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“; 

(4) in subsection (c)(3)(B), by inserting 
after 30.000 gross tons" the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of this title, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title"; and 

(5) in subsection (c)(3)(C), by inserting 
after 30,000 gross tons" the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of this title, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 716. TANKER MINIMUM STANDARDS. 

Section 3707 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after 
**10,000 gross tons“ the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title"; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting after 
**10,000 gross tons“ the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 717. SELF-PROPELLED TANK VESSEL MINI- 
MUM STANDARDS. 

Section 3708 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 10,000 gross 
tons" the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 718. DEFINITION—ABANDONMENT or 
BARGES. 

Section 4701(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ''100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 719. APPLICATION—LOAD LINES. 

Section 5102(b) of title 46, United States 
Code, 1s amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4) by inserting after 
5.000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title”; 

(2) in paragraph (5), by inserting after 500 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; and 

(3) in paragraph (10), by inserting after 150 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 720. LICENSING OF INDIVIDUALS. 

Section 7101(e)(3) of title 46, United States 

Code, is amended by inserting after 1.600 
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gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“. 
SEC. 721. ABLE SEAMEN—LIMITED. 

Section 7308 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 100 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title". 


SEC. 722. ABLE SEAMEN—OFFSHORE SUPPLY 
VESSELS. 


Section 7310 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 500 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title“. 


SEC. 723. SCALE OF EMPLOYMENT—ABLE SEA- 
MEN. 


Section 7312 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) by inserting after 
“1,600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
&lternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title’’; 

(2) in subsection (c)(1), by inserting after 
**500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; 

(3) in subsection (d), by inserting after 500 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; 

(4) in subsection (f)1) by inserting after 
*5,000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title"; and 

(5) in subsection (f)2) by inserting after 
“5,000 gross tons” the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“. 


SEC. 724. GENERAL. REQUIREMENTS—ENGINE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Section 7313(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ‘100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title". 


SEC. 725. COMPLEMENT OF INSPECTED VES- 
SELS. 


Section 8101(h) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 726. WATCHMEN. 


Section 8102(b) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title". 
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SEC. 727. CITIZENSHIP AND NAVAL RESERVE RE- 
'UIREMENTS. 


Q 

Section 8103(b)(3)(A) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
1.600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 728. WATCHES. 

Section 8104 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: ‘‘as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title"; 

(2) in subsection (d), by inserting after 100 
gross tons“ and after ‘5,000 gross tons" the 
following: as measured under section 14502 
of this title, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of this title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of this title’’; 

(3) in subsection (l(1) by inserting after 
1.600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“; 

(4) in subsection (m)(1), by inserting after 
**1,600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title"; 

(5) in subsection (0X1), by inserting after 
**500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title"; and 

(6) in subsection (0)2), by inserting after 
500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 729. MINIMUM NUMBER OF LICENSED INDI- 
VIDUALS. 


Section 8301 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2), by inserting after 
1.000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title“; 

(2) in subsection (a3), by inserting after 
*at least 200 gross tons but less than 1,000 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title”; 

(3) in subsection (a)(4), by inserting after 
“at least 100 gross tons but less than 200 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; 

(4) in subsection (a)(5), by inserting after 
300 gross tons“ the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“: 

(5) in subsection (b), by inserting after 200 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; and 
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(6) by inserting ‘‘as measured under section 
14502 of this title, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of this title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of this title" after 200 gross tons" in 
subsection (e)(3). 

SEC. 730. OFFICERS’ COMPETENCY  CERTIFI- 
CATES CONVENTION. 

Section 8304(b)(4) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 200 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 731. MERCHANT MARINERS’ DOCUMENTS 
REQUIRED. 

Section 8701 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“; and 

(2) in subsection (a)(6), by inserting after 
*1,600 gross tons" the following: *as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 732. CERTAIN CREW REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 8702 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title"; and 

(2) in subsection (a)(6) by inserting after 
“1,600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 733. FREIGHT VESSELS. 

Section 8901 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 100 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 734. EXEMPTIONS. 

Section 8905(b) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 200 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title’’. 

SEC. 735. UNITED STATES REGISTERED PILOT 
SERVICE. 

Section 9303(a)(2) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 4.000 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 736. DEFINITIONS—MERCHANT SEAMEN 
PROTECTION. 


Section 10101(4(B) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
*1,600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of this title, or an 
alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 737. APPLICATION—FOREIGN AND INTER- 
COASTAL VOYAGES. 

Section 10301(a)(2) of title 46, United States 

Code, is amended by inserting after 75 gross 
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tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 738. APPLICATION—COASTWISE VOYAGES. 

Section 10501(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 50 gross 
tons" the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 739. FISHING AGREEMENTS. 

Section 10601(a)(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 20 gross 
tons” the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title’’. 

SEC. 740. ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SEAMEN. 

Section lll0l(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ‘100 
gross tons“ the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 741. MEDICINE CHESTS. 

Section 11102(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ''75 gross 
tons" the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of this title, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of this 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 742, LOGBOOK AND ENTRY  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


Section 11301(a)(2) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ‘100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of this title, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
this title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of this title“. 

SEC. 743. COASTWISE ENDORSEMENTS. 

Section 12106(c)(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking two hundred 
gross tons” and inserting 200 gross tons as 
measured under section 14502 of this title, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 744. FISHERY ENDORSEMENTS. 

Section 12108(c)(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking two hundred 
gross tons" and inserting 200 gross tons as 
measured under section 14502 of this title, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of this title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of this title". 

SEC. 745. CONVENTION TONNAGE FOR II. 
CENSES, CERTIFICATES, AND DOCU- 


(a) AUTHORITY TO USE CONVENTION TON- 
NAGE.—Chapter 75 of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“$7506. Convention tonnage for licenses, cer- 
tificates, and documents 

“Notwithstanding any provision of section 
14302(c) or 14305 of this title, the Secretary 
may— 

"(1) evaluate the service of an individual 
who is applying for a license, a certificate of 
registry, or a merchant mariner's document 
by using the tonnage as measured under 
chapter 143 of this title for the vessels on 
which that service was acquired, and 

(2) issue the license, certificate, or docu- 
ment based on that service.". 
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(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis to 
chapter 75 of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by adding a new item as follows: 


“7506. Convention tonnage for licenses, cer- 
tificates, and documents. 
SEC. 746. TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS. 

(a) Title 46, United States Code, is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking the first section 12123 in 
chapter 121; 

(2) by striking the first item relating to 
section 12123 in the table of sections for such 
chapter 121; 

(3) by striking ''proceeding" in section 
13108(a)(1) and inserting preceding“; and 

(4) by striking ''Secertary" in section 
13108(a)(1) and inserting Secretary“. 

(b) Section 645 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating the sec- 
ond subsection (d) and subsections (e) 
through (h) as subsection (e) and subsections 
(£) through (i), respectively. 

TITLE VIII—POLLUTION FROM SHIPS 


SEC. 801. PREVENTION OF POLLUTION FROM 
SHIPS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 6 of the Act to 
Prevent Pollutíon From Ships (33 U.S.C. 
1905) is amended— 

(1) by striking (2) If" in subsection (c)(2) 
and inserting (200A) Subject to subpara- 
graph (B), if’; and 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (c)(2) 
the following: 

“(B) The Secretary may not issue a certifi- 
cate attesting to the adequacy of reception 
facilities under this paragraph unless, prior 
to the issuance of the certificate, the Sec- 
retary conducts an inspection of the recep- 
tion facilities of the port or terminal that is 
the subject of the certificate. 

"(C) The Secretary may, with respect to 
certificates issued under this paragraph prior 
to the date of enactment of the Coast Guard 
Authorization Act of 1995, prescribe by regu- 
lation differing periods of validity for such 
certificates.''; 

(3) by striking subsection (c) and in- 
serting the following: 

() is valid for the 5-year period begin- 
ning on the date of issuance of the certifi- 
cate, except that if— 

**(1) the charge for operation of the port or 
terminal is transferred to a person or entity 
other than the person or entity that is the 
operator on the date of issuance of the cer- 
tificate— 

J) the certificate shall expire on the date 
that is 30 days after the date of the transfer; 
and 

*(II) the new operator shall be required to 
submit an application for a certificate before 
a certificate may be issued for the port or 
terminal; or 

"(11) the certificate is suspended or re- 
voked by the Secretary, the certificate shall 
cease to be valid; and"; and 

(4) by striking subsection (d) and inserting 
the following: 

(di) The Secretary shall maintain a list 
of ports or terminals with respect to which à 
certificate issued under this section— 

**(A) is 1n effect; or 

**(B) has been revoked or suspended. 

2) The Secretary shall make the list re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) available to the 
general public.“. 

(b) RECEPTION FACILITY PLACARDS.—Sec- 
tion 6(f) of the Act to Prevent Pollution 
From Ships (33 U.S.C. 1905(f)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting ''(1)" before The Sec- 
retary”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 
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(2) ) Not later than 18 months after the 
date of enactment of the Coast Guard Au- 
thorization Act of 1995, the Secretary shall 
promulgate regulations that require the op- 
erator of each port or terminal that is sub- 
ject to any requirement of the MARPOL Pro- 
tocol relating to reception facilities to post 
a placard in a location that can easily be 
seen by port and terminal users. The placard 
shall state, at a minimum, that a user of a 
reception facility of the port or terminal 
should report to the Secretary any inad- 
equacy of the reception facility.“ 

SEC. 802. MARINE PLASTIC POLLUTION RE- 
SEARCH AND CONTROL. 

(a) COMPLIANCE REPORTS.—Section 2201(a) 
of the Marine Plastíc Pollution Research and 
Control Act of 1987 (33 U.S.C. 1902 note) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking for a period of 6 years“; 
and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end 
the following: and, not later than 1 year 
after the date of enactment of the Coast 
Guard Authorization Act of 1995, and annu- 
ally thereafter, shall publish in the Federal 
Register a list of the enforcement actions 
taken against any domestic or foreign ship 
(including any commercial or recreational 
Ship) pursuant to the Act to Prevent Pollu- 
tion from Ships (33 U.S.C. 1901 et seq.)’’. 

(b) COORDINATION.—Section 2203 of the Ma- 
rine Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act of 1972 (33 U.S.C. 2803) is amended to read 
as follows: 

*SEC. 2203. COORDINATION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF MARINE DEBRIS Co- 
ORDINATING COMMITTEE.—The Secretary of 
Commerce shall establish a Marine Debris 
Coordinating Committee. 

‘(b) MEMBERSHIP.—The Committee shall 
include a senior official from— 

(Ii) the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, who shall serve as the 
Chairperson of the Committee; 

2) the Environmental Protection Agency; 

*(3) the United States Coast Guard; 

““(4) the United States Navy; and 

5) such other Federal agencies that have 
an interest in ocean issues or water pollution 
prevention and control as the Secretary of 
Commerce determines appropriate. 

**(c) MEETINGS.—The Committee shall meet 
at least twice a year to provide a forum to 
ensure the coordination of national and 
international research, monitoring, edu- 
cation, and regulatory actions addressing 
the persistent marine debris problem. 

(d) MONITORING.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, acting through the Administrator of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, shall utilize the marine debris data 
derived under title V of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(33 U.S.C. 2801 et seq.) to assist— 

“(1) the Committee in ensuring coordina- 
tion of research, monitoring, education and 
regulatory actions; and 

*(2) the United States Coast Guard in as- 
sessing the effectiveness of this Act and the 
Act to Prevent Pollution from Ships in en- 
suring compliance under section 2201.“ 

(c) PUBLIC OUTREACH PROGRAM.—Section 
2204(a) of the Marine Plastic Pollution Re- 
search and Control Act (42 U.S.C. 6981 note) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking for a period of at least 3 
years," in the matter preceding paragraph 
14 — 

(2) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (1)(C); 

(3) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (1) D) and inserting '*; and”; 
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(4) by adding at the end of paragraph (1) 
the following: 

(E) the requirements under this Act and 
the Act to Prevent Pollution from Ships (33 
U.S.C. 1901 et seq.) with respect to ships and 
ports, and the authority of citizens to report 
violations of this Act and the Act to Prevent 
Pollution from Ships (33 U.S.C. 1901 et 
Seq.)."; and 

(5) by striking paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following: 

02) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 

"(A) PUBLIC OUTREACH PROGRAM.—A public 
outreach program under paragraph (1) may 
include— 

„) developing and implementing a vol- 
untary boaters’ pledge program; 

(Ii) workshops with interested groups; 

“(iii) public service announcements; 

(iv) distribution of leaflets and posters; 
and 

"(v) any other means appropriate to edu- 
cating the public. 

"(B) GRANTS AND COOPERATIVE AGREE- 
MENTS.—To carry out this section, the Sec- 
retary of the department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency are authorized 
to award grants, enter into cooperative 
agreements with appropriate officials of 
other Federal agencies and agencies of 
States and political subdivisions of States 
and with public and private entities, and pro- 
vide other financial assistance to eligible re- 
cipients. 

"(C) CONSULTATION.—In developing out- 
reach initiatives for groups that are subject 
to the requirements of this title and the Act 
to Prevent Pollution from Ships (33 U.S.C. 
1901 et seq.), the Secretary of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, acting through the Administrator of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, shall 
consult with— 

“(i) the heads of State agencies responsible 
for implementing State boating laws; and 

*(11) the heads of other enforcement agen- 
cies that regulate boaters or commercial 
fishermen.”’. 

TITLE IX—LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ENHANCEMENT 
SEC. 901. SANCTIONS FOR FAILURE TO LAND OR 
TO BRING TO; SANCTIONS FOR OB- 
STRUCTION OF BOARDING AND PRO- 
VIDING FALSE INFORMATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 109 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end new section 2237 to read as follows: 
“$2237. Sanctions for failure to land or to 

bring to; sanctions for obstruction of board- 

ing and providing false information 

*(a)1) It shall be unlawful for the pilot, 
operator, or person in charge of an aircraft 
which has crossed the border of the United 
States, or an aircraft subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States operating outside 
the United States, to knowingly fail to obey 
an order to land by an authorized Federal 
law enforcement officer who is enforcing the 
laws of the United States relating to con- 
trolled substances, as that term is defined in 
section 102(6) of the Controlled Substances 
Act (21 U.S.C. 802(6), or relating to money 
laundering (sections 1956-57 of this title). 

*(2) The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration, in consultation 
with the Commissioner of Customs and the 
Attorney General, shall prescribe regula- 
tions governing the means by, and cir- 
cumstances under which a Federal law en- 
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forcement officer may communicate an order 
to land to a pilot, operator, or person in 
charge of an aircraft. Such regulations shall 
ensure that any such order is clearly com- 
municated in accordance with applicable 
international standards. Further, such regu- 
lations shall establish guidelines based on 
observed conduct, prior information, or 
other circumstances for determining when 
an officer may use the authority granted 
under paragraph (1). 

*(b)(1) It shall be unlawful for the master, 
operator, or person in charge of a vessel of 
the United States or a vessel subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, to know- 
ingly fail to obey an order to bring to that 
vessel on being ordered to do so by an au- 
thorized Federal law enforcement officer. 

*(2) It shall be unlawful for any person on 
board a vessel of the United States or a ves- 
sel subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States to— 

“(A) forcibly assault, resist, oppose, pre- 
vent, impede, intimidate, or interfere with a 
boarding or other law enforcement action 
authorized by any Federal law, or to resist a 
lawful arrest; or 

B) provide information to a Federal law 
enforcement officer during a boarding of a 
vessel regarding the vessel's destination, ori- 
gin, ownership, registration, nationality, 
cargo, or crew, which that person knows is 
false. 

(o) This section does not limit in any way 
the preexisting authority of a customs offi- 
cer under section 581 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
or any other provision of law enforced or ad- 
ministered by the Customs Service, or the 
preexisting authority of any Federal law en- 
forcement officer under any law of the 
United States to order an aircraft to land or 
a vessel to bring to. 

d) A foreign nation may consent or waive 
objection to the enforcement of United 
States law by the United States under this 
section by radio, telephone, or similar oral 
or electronic means. Consent or waiver may 
be proven by certification of the Secretary of 
State or the Secretary’s designee. 

de) For purposes of this section 

“(1) A ‘vessel of the United States’ and a 
‘vessel subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States’ have the meaning set forth 
for these terms in the Maritime Drug Law 
Enforcement Act (46 App. U.S.C. 1903); 

**(2) an aircraft ‘subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States’ includes— 

“(A) an aircraft located over the United 
States or the customs waters of the United 
States; 

“(B) an aircraft located in the airspace of 
a foreign nation, where that nation consents 
to the enforcement of United States law by 
the United States; and 

(O) over the high seas, an aircraft without 
nationality, an aircraft of United States reg- 
istry, or an aircraft registered in a foreign 
nation that has consented or waived objec- 
tion to the enforcement of United States law 
by the United States; 

“(3) an aircraft ‘without nationality’ in- 
cludes— 

“(A) an aircraft aboard which the pilot, op- 
erator, or person in charge makes a claim of 
registry, which claim is denied by the nation 
whose registry is claimed; and 

*(B) an aircraft aboard which the pilot, op- 
erator, or person in charge fails, upon re- 
quest of an officer of the United States em- 
powered to enforce applicable provisions of 
United States law, to make a claim of reg- 
istry for that aircraft. 

4) the term ‘bring to' means to cause a 
vessel to slow or come to a stop to facilitate 
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a law enforcement boarding by adjusting the 
course and speed of the vessel to account for 
the weather conditions and sea state; and 

"(5) the term ‘Federal law enforcement of- 
ficer' has the meaning set forth in section 
115 of this title. 

"(f) Any person who intentionally violates 
the provisions of this section shall be subject 
to— 

"(1) imprisonment for not more than 1 
year; and 

**(2) a fine as provided in this title. 

*(g) An aircraft that is used in violation of 
this section may be seized and forfeited. A 
vessel that is used in violation of subsection 
(b)1) or subsection (b)2)(A) may be seized 
and forfeited. The laws relating to the sei- 
zure, summary and judicial forfeiture, and 
condemnation of property for violation of 
the customs laws, the disposition of such 
property or the proceeds from the sale there- 
of, the remission or mitigation of such for- 
feitures, and the compromise of claims, shall 
apply to seizures and forfeitures undertaken, 
or alleged to have been undertaken, under 
any of the provisions of this section; except 
that such duties as are imposed upon the 
customs officer or any other person with re- 
spect to the seizure and forfeiture of prop- 
erty under the customs laws shall be per- 
formed with respect to seizures and forfeit- 
ures of property under this section by such 
officers, agents, or other persons as may be 
authorized or designated for that purpose. A 
vessel or aircraft that is used in violation of 
this section is also liable in rem for any fine 
or civil penalty imposed under this section.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis at 
the beginning of chapter 109, title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new item after the item for section 
2236: 


"22371. Sanctions for failure to land or to 
bring to; sanctions for obstruc- 
tion of boarding or providing 
false information.“. 

SEC. 902. dz - SUMMARY REVOCATION AUTHOR- 


(a) Title 49, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding after section 44106 the following 
new section: 

*$44106a. Summary revocation of aircraft 
certificate 


a) The registration of an aircraft shall be 
immediately revoked upon the knowing fail- 
ure of the pilot, operator, or person in charge 
of the aircraft to follow the order of a Fed- 
eral law enforcement officer to land an air- 
craft, as provided in section 2237 of title 18, 
United States Code. The Administrator shall 
as soon as possible notify the owner of the 
aircraft that the owner no longer holds 
United States registration for that aircraft. 

b) The Administrator shall establish pro- 
cedures for the owner of the aircraft to show 
cause— 

(I) why the registration was not revoked, 
as a matter of law, by operation of sub- 
section (a); or 

02) why circumstances existed pursuant to 
which the Administrator should determine 
that, notwithstanding subsection (a), it 
would be in the public interest to issue a new 
certificate of registration to the owner to be 
effective concurrent with the revocation oc- 
casioned by operation of subsection (a).“ 

(b) The table of sections at the 
of chapter 441 of title 49, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to section 44106 the following: 

*44106a. Summary revocation of aircraft cer- 
tificate.". 

(c) Title 49, United States Code, is amended 
by adding after section 44710 the following 
new section: 
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“§44710a. Failure to follow order to land air- 
craft 


(a) The Administrator shall issue an order 
revoking the airman certificate of any per- 
son if the Administrator finds that— 

“(1) such person, while acting as the pilot, 
operator, or person in charge of an aircraft 
knowingly failed to follow the order of a 
Federal law enforcement officer to land the 
aircraft as provided in section 2237 of title 18, 
United States Code, and 

“(2) such person knew that he had been or- 
dered to land the aircraft. 

“(b) If the Administrator determines that 
extenuating circumstances existed, such as 
safety of flight, which justified a deviation 
by the airman from the order to land, the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall not apply. 

(e) The provisions of subsections (c) and 
(d) of section 44710 shall apply to any revoca- 
tion of the airman certificate of any person 
for failing to follow the order of a Federal 
law enforcement officer to land an aircraft. 

(d) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 447 of title 49, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to section 44710 the following: 


*"44710a. Failure to follow order to land air- 
SEC. 903. COAST GUARD AIR INTERDICTION AU- 
THORITY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 5 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 


*$96. Air interdiction authority 


'"The Coast Guard may issue orders and 
make inquiries, searches, seizures, and ar- 
rests with respect to violations of laws of the 
United States occurring aboard any aircraft 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States in accordance with section 2237 of 
title 18, United States Code. Any order 
issued under this section to land an aircraft 
Shall be communicated pursuant to regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to section 2237 
of title 18, United States Code. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis at 
the beginning of chapter 5 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new item: 


“96. Air interdiction authority.“ 
SEC. 904. COAST GUARD CIVIL PENALTY PROVI- 
SIONS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 17 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 


“$673. Civil penalty for failure to comply 

with a lawful boarding, order to land, ob- 
struction of boarding, or providing false in- 
formation 


"(a) The master, operator, or person in 
charge of a vessel, or the pilot, operator, or 
person in charge of an aircraft who know- 
ingly fails to comply with an order of a 
Coast Guard commissioned officer, warrant 
officer, or petty officer under the authority 
of section 2237 of title 18, United States Code, 
or section 96 of this title, and communicated 
&ccording to regulations promulgated under 
section 2237 of title 18, United States Code, 
or, in the case of a vessel, according to any 
applicable, internationally recognized stand- 
ards, or other manner reasonably calculated 
to be received and understood, shall be liable 
for à civil penalty of not more than $15,000. 

“(b) A vessel or aircraft used to knowingly 
violate an order relating to the boarding of a 
vessel or landing of an aircraft issued under 
the authority of section 2237 of title 18, 
United States Code, or Section 96 of this 
Title, is also liable in rem and may be seized, 
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forfeited, and sold in accordance with Cus- 
toms law, specifically section 1594 of Title 19, 
United States Code.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis at 
the beginning of chapter 17 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new item: 


“673. Civil penalty for failure to comply with 
a lawful boarding, order to 
land, obstruction of boarding, 
or providing false informa- 
tion.“. 

SEC. 905. CUSTOMS ORDERS. 

Section 581 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U.S.C. 1581) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(i) As used in this section, the term ‘au- 
thorized place' includes — 

(i) with respect to a vehicle, a location in 
a foreign country at which United States 
customs officers are permitted to conduct in- 
spections, examinations, or searches; and 

*(2) with respect to aircraft to which this 
section applies by virtue of section 644 of 
this Act (19 U.S.C. 1644) or regulations 
issued thereunder, or section 2237 of title 18, 
United States Code, any location outside of 
the United States, including a foreign coun- 
try at which United States customs officers 
are permitted to conduct inspections, exami- 
nations, or searches.“ 

SEC. 906. CUSTOMS CIVIL PENALTY PROVISIONS. 

Part V of title IV of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1581 et seq.) is amended by adding 
a new section 591 (19 U.S.C. 1591) as follows: 
*SEC. 591. CIVIL PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO OBEY 

AN ORDER TO LAND. 

„a) The pilot, operator, or person in 
charge of an aircraft who knowingly fails to 
comply with an order of an authorized Fed- 
eral law enforcement officer relating to the 
landing of an aircraft issued under the au- 
thority of section 581 of this Act, or section 
2231 of title 18, United States Code, and com- 
municated according to regulations promul- 
gated under section 2237 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be liable for a civil pen- 
alty of not more than $15,000. 

b) An aircraft used to knowingly violate 
an order relating to the landing of an air- 
craft issued under the authority of section 
581 of this Act, or section 2237 of title 18, 
United States Code, is also liable in rem and 
may be seized, forfeited, and sold in accord- 
ance with Customs law, specifically section 
1594 of Title 19, United States Code.“ 


TITLE X—CONVEYANCES 
SEC. 1001. CONVEYANCE OF PROPERTY IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 


(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall con- 
vey, by an appropriate means of conveyance, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the properties described in 
paragraph (3) to the persons to whom each 
such property is to be conveyed under that 


ph. 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary may identify, describe, and determine 
each property to be conveyed pursuant to 
this subsection. à 

(3) PROPERTIES CONVEYED.— 

(A) CAPE ANN LIGHTHOUSE.—The Secretary 
shall convey to the town of Rockport, Massa- 
chusetts, by an appropriate means of convey- 
ance, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the property com- 
prising the Cape Ann Lighthouse, located on 
Thacher Island, Massachusetts. 

(B) COAST GUARD PROPERTY IN GOSNOLD, 
MASSACHUSETTS.—The Secretary may convey 
to the town of Gosnold, Massachusetts, with- 
out reimbursement and by no later than 120 
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days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the property known as the 
"United States Coast Guard Cuttyhunk 
Boathouse and Wharf" located in the town of 
Gosnold, Massachusetts. 

(b) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The conveyance of prop- 
erty pursuant to this section shall be made— 

(A) without payment of consideration; and 

(B) subject to the conditions required by 
paragraphs (3), (4) and (5) and other terms 
and conditions the Secretary may consider 
appropriate. 

(2) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition to 
any term or condition established pursuant 
to paragraph (1), the conveyance of property 
pursuant to this section shall be subject to 
the condition that all right, title, and inter- 
est in the property conveyed shall imme- 
diately revert to the United States if the 
property, or any part of the property 

(A) ceases to be maintained in a manner 
that ensures its present or future use as a 
Coast Guard aid to navigation; or 

(B) ceases to be maintained in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (16 
U.S.C. 470 et seq.). 

(3) MAINTENANCE OF NAVIGATION FUNC- 
TIONS.—The conveyance of property pursuant 
to this section shall be made subject to the 
conditions that the Secretary considers to be 
necessary to assure that— 

(A) the lights, antennas, and associated 
equipment located on the property conveyed, 
which are active aids to navigation, shall 
continue to be operated and maintained by 
the United States; 

(B) the person to which the property is 
conveyed may not interfere or allow inter- 
ference in any manner with aids to naviga- 
tion without express written permission 
from the Secretary; 

(C) there is reserved to the United States 
the right to relocate, replace, or add any aid 
to navigation or make any changes to the 
property conveyed as may be necessary for 
navigational purposes; 

(D) the United States shall have the right, 
at any time, to enter the property without 
notice for the purpose of maintaining aids to 
navigation; and 

(E) the United States shall have an ease- 
ment of access to the property for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the aids to navigation in 
use on the property. 

(4) OBLIGATION LIMITATION.—The person to 
which the property is conveyed is not re- 
quired to maintain any active aid to naviga- 
tion equipment on property conveyed pursu- 
ant to this section. 

(5) MAINTENANCE OF PROPERTY.—The person 
to which the property is conveyed shall 
maintain the property in accordance with 
the National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966 (16 U.S.C. 470 et seq.), and other applica- 
ble laws. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term Cape Ann Lighthouse" means 
the Coast Guard property located on Thacher 
Island, Massachusetts, except any historical 
artifact, including any lens or lantern, lo- 
cated on the property at or before the time 
of the conveyance; 

(2) the term “United States Coast Guard 
Cuttyhunk Boathouse and Wharf" means 
real property located in the town of Gosnold, 
Massachusetts (including all buildings, 
structures, equipment, and other improve- 
ments), as determined by the Secretary of 
Transportation; and 

(3) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. 
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SEC. 1002. CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LIGHT- 
HOUSES LOCATED IN MAINE. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation (in this section referred to as the 
“Secretary’’) may convey to the Island Insti- 
tute, Rockland, Maine, (in this section re- 
ferred to as the Institute“), by an appro- 
priate means of conveyance, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
any of the facilities and real property and 
improvements described in paragraph (2). 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTIES.—Para- 
graph (1) applies to lighthouses, together 
with any real property and other improve- 
ments associated therewith, located in the 
State of Maine as follows: 

(A) Whitehead Island Light. 

(B) Deer Island Thorofare (Mark Island) 
Light. 

(C) Burnt Island Light. 

(D) Rockland Harbor Breakwater Light. 

(E) Monhegan Island Light. 

(F) Eagle Island Light. 

(G) Curtis Island Light. 

(H) Moose Peak Light. 

(I) Great Duck Island Light. 

(J) Goose Rocks Light. 

(K) Isle au Haut Light. 

(L) Goat Island Light. 

(M) Wood Island Light. 

(N) Doubling Point Light. 2 

(O) Doubling Point Front Range Light. 

(P) Doubling Point Rear Range Light. 

(Q) Little River Light. 

(R) Spring Point Ledge Light. 

(S) Ram Island Light (Boothbay). 

(T) Seguin Island Light. 

(U) Marshall Point Light. 

(V) Fort Point Light. 

(W) West Quoddy Head Light. 

(X) Brown's Head Light. 

(X) Cape Neddick Light. 

(Z) Halfway Rock Light. 

(AA) Ram Island Ledge Light. 

(BB) Mount Desert Rock Light. 

(CC) Whitlock's Mill Light. 

(DD) Nash Island Light. 

(EE) Manana Island Fog Signal Station. 

(3) DEADLINE FOR CONVEYANCE.—The con- 
veyances authorized by this subsection shall 
take place not later than 5 years after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(4) ADDITIONAL CONVEYANCES TO UNITED 
STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE.—The Sec- 
retary may transfer, in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of subsection (b), the 
following lighthouses, together with any real 
property and improvements associated 
therewith, directly to the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service: 

(A) Two Bush Island Light. 

(B) Egg Rock Light. 

(C) Libby Island Light. 

(D) Matinicus Rock Light. 

(b) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The conveyance of prop- 
erty pursuant to this section shall be made— 

(A) without payment of consideration; and 

(B) subject to the conditions required by 
paragraphs (2) and (3) and other terms and 
conditions the Secretary may consider ap- 
propriate. 

(2) MAINTENANCE OF NAVIGATION FUNC- 
TION.—The conveyance of property pursuant 
to this section shall be made subject to the 
conditions that the Secretary considers nec- 
essary to assure that— 

(A) the lights, antennas, and associated 
equipment located on the property conveyed, 
which are active aids to navigation, shall 
continue to be operated and maintained by 
the United States; 

(B) the Institute, the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and an entity to which 
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property is conveyed under this section may 
not interfere or allow interference in any 
manner with aids to navigation without ex- 
press written permission from the Secretary; 

(C) there is reserved to the United States 
the right to relocate, replace, or add any aid 
to navigation or make any changes to prop- 
erty conveyed under this section as may be 
necessary for navigational purposes; 

(D) the United States shall have the right, 
at any time, to enter property conveyed 
under this section without notice for the 
purpose of maintaining aids to navigation; 
and 

(E) the United States shall have an ease- 
ment of access to property conveyed under 
this section for the purpose of maintaining 
the aids to navigation in use on the prop- 
erty. 

(3) OBLIGATION LIMITATION.—The Institute, 
or any entity to which the Institute conveys 
a lighthouse under subsection (d), is not re- 
quired to maintain any active aid to naviga- 
tion equipment on a property conveyed 
under this section. 

(4) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition to 
any term or condition established pursuant 
to paragraph (1), the conveyance of property 
pursuant to this section shall be subject to 
the condition that all right, title, and inter- 
est in such property shall immediately re- 
vert to the United States if— 

(A) such property or any part of such prop- 
erty ceases to be used for educational, his- 
toric, recreational, cultural, and wildlife 
conservation programs for the general public 
and for such other uses as the Secretary de- 
termines to be not inconsistent or incompat- 
ible with such uses; 

(B) such property or any part of such prop- 
erty ceases to be maintained in a manner 
that ensures its present or future use as a 
Coast Guard aid to navigation; 

(C) such property or any part of such prop- 
erty ceases to be maintained in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (16 
U.S.C. 470 et seq.); or 

(D) the Secretary determines that— 

(1) the Institute is unable to identify an en- 
tity eligible for the conveyance of the light- 
house under subsection (d) within the 3-year 
period beginning on the date of the convey- 
ance of the lighthouse to the Institute under 
subsection (a); or 

(ii) in the event that the Institute identi- 
fies an entity eligible for the conveyance 
within that period— 

(I) the entity is unable or unwilling to ac- 
cept the conveyance and the Institute is un- 
able to identify another entity eligible for 
the conveyance within that period; or 

(ID) the Maine Lighthouse Selection Com- 
mittee established under subsection (d)(3)(A) 
disapproves of the entity identified by the 
Institute and the Institute is unable to iden- 
tify another entity eligible for the convey- 
ance within that period. 

(c) INSPECTION.—The State Historic Preser- 
vation Officer of the State of Maine may in- 
spect any lighthouse, and any real property 
and improvements associated therewith, 
that is conveyed under this section at any 
time, without notice, for purposes of ensur- 
ing that the lighthouse is being maintained 
in the manner required under subsection (b). 
The Institute, and any subsequent conveyee 
of the Institute under subsection (d), shall 
cooperate with the official referred to in the 
preceding sentence in the inspections of that 
official under this subsection. 

(d) SUBSEQUENT CONVEYANCE.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the Institute shall convey, 
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without consideration, all right, title, and 
interest of the Institute in and to the light- 
houses conveyed to the Institute under sub- 
section (a), together with any real property 
and improvements associated therewith, to 
one or more entities identified under para- 
graph (2) and approved by the committee es- 
tablished under paragraph (3) in accordance 
with the provisions of such paragraph (3). 

(B) EXCEPTION.—The Institute, with the 
concurrence of the Maine Lighthouse Selec- 
tion Committee and in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of subsection (b) may 
retain right, title, and interest in and to the 
following lighthouses conveyed to the Insti- 
tute: 

(1) Whitehead Island Light. 

(ii) Deer Island Thorofare (Mark Island) 
Light. 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Institute shall identify entities eligi- 
ble for the conveyance of a lighthouse under 
this subsection. Such entities shall include 
any department or agency of the Federal 
Government, any department or agency of 
the Government of the State of Maine, any 
local government in that State, or any non- 
profit corporation, educational agency, or 
community development organization that— 

(4) is financially able to maintain the 
lighthouse (and any real property and im- 
provements conveyed therewith) in accord- 
ance with the conditions set forth in sub- 
section (b); 

(i1) has agreed to permit the inspections re- 
ferred to in subsection (c); and 

(iii) has agreed to comply with the condi- 
tions set forth in subsection (b); and to have 
such conditions recorded with the deed of 
title to the lighthouse and any real property 
and improvements that may be conveyed 
therewith. 

(B) ORDER OF PRIORITY.—In identifying en- 
tities eligible for the conveyance of a light- 
house under this paragraph, the Institute 
shall give priority to entities in the follow- 
ing order, which are also the exclusive enti- 
ties eligible for the conveyance of a light- 
house under this section: 

(i) Agencies of the Federal Government. 

(ii) Entities of the Government of the 
State of Maine. 

(ii) Entities of local governments in the 
State of Maine. 

(iv) Nonprofit corporations, educational 
agencies, and community development orga- 
nizations. 

(3) SELECTION OF CONVEYEES AMONG ELIGI- 
BLE ENTITIES.— 

(A) COMMITTEE.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—There is hereby estab- 
lished à committee to be known as the Maine 
Lighthouse Selection Committee (in this 
paragraph referred to as the Committee“). 

(ii) MEMBERSHIP.—The Committee shall 
consist of five members appointed by the 
Secretary as follows: 

(I) One member, who shall serve as the 
Chairman of the Committee, shall be ap- 
pointed from among individuals  rec- 
ommended by the Governor of the State of 
Maine. 

(II) One member shall be the State Historic 
Preservation Officer of the State of Maine, 
with the consent of that official, or a des- 
ignee of that official. 

(III) One member shall be appointed from 
among individuals recommended by State 
and local organizations in the State of Maine 
that are concerned with lighthouse preserva- 
tion or maritime heritage matters. 

(IV) One member shall be appointed from 
among individuals recommended by officials 
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of local governments of the municipalities in 
which the lighthouses are located. 

(V) One member shall be appointed from 
among individuals recommended by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(iii) APPOINTMENT DEADLINE.—The Sec- 
retary shall appoint the members of the 
Committee not later than 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(iv) MEMBERSHIP TERM.— 

(I) Members of the Committee shall serve 
for such terms not longer than 3 years as the 
Secretary shall provide. The Secretary may 
stagger the terms of initial members of the 
Committee in order to ensure continuous ac- 
tivity by the Committee. 

(II) Any member of the Committee may 
serve after the expiration of the term of the 
member until a successor to the member is 
appointed. A vacancy in the Committee shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(v) VOTING.—The Committee shall act by 
an affirmative vote of a majority of the 
members of the Committee. 

(B) RESPONSIBILITIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Committee shall— 

(I) review the entities identifled by the In- 
stitute under paragraph (2) as entities eligi- 
ble for the conveyance of a lighthouse; and 

(II) approve one such entity, or disapprove 
all such entities, as entities to which the In- 
stitute may make the conveyance of the 
lighthouse under this subsection. 

(ii) APPROVAL.—If the Committee approves 
an entity for the conveyance of a lighthouse, 
the Committee shall notify the Institute of 
such approval. 

(iii) DISAPPROVAL.—If the Committee dis- 
approves of the entities, the Committee shall 
notify the Institute and, subject to sub- 
section (b)(4)(D)(ii), the Institute shall iden- 
tify other entities eligible for the convey- 
ance of the lighthouse under paragraph (2). 
The Committee shall review and approve or 
disapprove entities identified pursuant to 
the preceding sentence in accordance with 
this subparagraph and the criteria set forth 
in subsection (b). 

(C) EXEMPTION FROM FACA.—The Federal 
Advisory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) 
shall not apply to the Committee, however, 
all meetings of the Committee shall be open 
to the public and preceded by appropriate 
public notice. 

(D) TERMINATION.—The Committee shall 
terminate 8 years from the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(4) CONVEYANCE.—Upon notification under 
paragraph (3)(B)(ii) of the approval of an 
identified entity for conveyance of a light- 
house under this subsection, the Institute 
shall, with the consent of the entity, convey 
the lighthouse to the entity. 

(5) RESPONSIBILITIES OF CONVEYEES.—Each 
entity to which the Institute conveys a 
lighthouse under this subsection, or any suc- 
cessor or assign of such entity in perpetuity, 
shall— 

(A) use and maintain the lighthouse in ac- 
cordance with subsection (b) and have such 
terms and conditions recorded with the deed 
of title to the lighthouse and any real prop- 
erty conveyed therewith; and 

(B) permit the inspections referred to in 
subsection (c). 

(e) DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY.—The legal 
description of any lighthouse, and any real 
property and improvements associated 
therewith, conveyed under subsection (a) 
shall be determined by the Secretary. The 
Secretary shall retain all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to any his- 
torical artifact, including any lens or lan- 
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tern, that is associated with the lighthouses 
conveyed under this subsection, whether lo- 
cated at the lighthouse or elsewhere. The 
Secretary shall identify any equipment, sys- 
tem, or object covered by this paragraph. 

(f) REPORT.—Not later than 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, and annu- 
ally thereafter for the next 7 years, the Sec- 
retary shall submit to Congress a report on 
the conveyance of lighthouses under this sec- 
tion. The report shall include a description 
of the implementation of the provisions of 
this section, and the requirements arising 
under such provisions, in— 

(1) providing for the use and maintenance 
of the lighthouses conveyed under this sec- 
tion in accordance with subsection (b); 

(2) providing for public access to such 
lighthouses; and 

(3) achieving the conveyance of lighthouses 
to appropriate entities under subsection (d). 
SEC. 1003. CONVEYANCE OF SQUIRREL POINT 

LIGHT. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation (in this section referred to as the 
Secretary!) shall convey to Squirrel Point 
Associates, Incorporated, by an appropriate 
means of conveyance, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to the 
property comprising the Squirrel Point 
Light, located in the town of Arrowsic, 
Maine. 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary may identify, describe, and determine 
the property to be conveyed pursuant to this 
subsection. 

(b) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The conveyance of prop- 
erty pursuant to this section shall be made— 

(A) without payment of consideration; and 

(B) subject to the conditions required by 
paragraphs (3) and (4) and other terms and 
conditions the Secretary may consider ap- 
propriate. 

(2) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition to 
any term or condition established pursuant 
to paragraph (1), the conveyance of property 
pursuant to this section shall be subject to 
the condition that all right, title, and inter- 
est in the Squirrel Point Light shall imme- 
diately revert to the United States if the 
Squirrel Point Light, or any part of the 
property— 

(A) ceases to be used as a nonprofit center 
for the interpretation and preservation of 
maritime history; 

(B) ceases to be maintained ín a manner 
that ensures its present or future use as a 
Coast Guard aid to navigation; or 

(C) ceases to be maintained in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (16 
U.S.C. 470 et seq.). 

(3) MAINTENANCE OF NAVIGATION FUNC- 
TION.—The conveyance of property pursuant 
to this section shall be made subject to the 
conditions that the Secretary considers to be 
necessary to assure that— 

(A) the lights, antennas, and associated 
equipment located on the property conveyed, 
which are active aids to navigation, shall 
continue to be operated and maintained by 
the United States; 

(B) Squirrel Point Associates, Incor- 
porated, or any successor or assign, may not 
interfere or allow interference in any man- 
ner with aids to navigation without express 
written permission from the Secretary; 

(C) there is reserved to the United States 
the right to relocate, replace, or add any aid 
to navigation or make any changes to the 
Squirrel Point Light as may be necessary for 
navigational purposes; 
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(D) the United States shall have the right, 
at any time, to enter the property without 
notice for the purpose of maintaining aids to 
navigation; and 

(E) the United States shall have an ease- 
ment of access to the property for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the aids to navigation in 
use on the property. 

(4) OBLIGATION LIMITATION.—The Squirrel 
Point Associates, Incorporated, or any suc- 
cessor or assign, is not required to maintain 
any active aid to navigation equipment on 
property conveyed pursuant to this section. 

(5) MAINTENANCE OF PROPERTY.—The Squir- 
rel Point Associates, Incorporated, or any 
Successor or assign, shall maintain the 
Squirrel Point Light in accordance with the 
National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 
(16 U.S.C. 470 et seq.), and other applicable 
laws. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term Squirrel Point Light“ means 
the Coast Guard light station located in the 
town of Arrowsic, Sagadahoc County, 
Maine— 

(1) including the light tower, dwelling, 
boat house, oil house, barn, any other ancil- 
lary buildings and such land as may be nec- 
essary to enable Squirrel Point Associates, 
Incorporated, or any successor or assign, to 
operate a non-profit center for public bene- 
fit; and 

(2) except any historical artifact, including 
any lens or lantern, located on the property 
at or before the time of the conveyance. 

SEC. 1004. CONVEYANCE OF MONTAUK LIGHT 
STATION, NEW YORK. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation (in this section referred to as the 
"Secretary") shall convey to the Montauk 
Historical Association in Montauk, New 
York, by an appropriate means of convey- 
ance, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to property comprising 
Montauk Light Station, located at Montauk, 
New York. 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary may identify, describe, and determine 
the property to be conveyed pursuant to this 
section. 

(b) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A conveyance of property 
pursuant to this section shall be made— 

(A) without the payment of consideration; 
and 

(B) subject to the conditions required by 
paragraphs (3) and (4) and such other terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may con- 
sider appropriate. 

(2) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition to 
any term or condition established pursuant 
to paragraph (1), any conveyance of property 
comprising the Montauk Light Station pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall be subject to 
the condition that all right, title, and inter- 
est in and to the property so conveyed shall 
immediately revert to the United States if 
the property, or any part thereof— 

(A) ceases to be maintained as a nonprofit 
center for public benefit for the interpreta- 
tion and preservation of the material culture 
of the United States Coast Guard, the mari- 
time history of Montauk, New York, and Na- 
tive American and colonial history; 

(B) ceases to be maintained in a manner 
that ensures its present or future use as a 
Coast Guard aid to navigation; or 

(C) ceases to be maintained in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act (16 U.S.C. 
470 et seq.). 

(3 MAINTENANCE OF NAVIGATION FUNC- 
TIONS.—Any conveyance of property pursu- 
ant to this section shall be subject to such 
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conditions as the Secretary considers to be 
necessary to assure that— 

(A) the light, antennas, sound signal, elec- 
tronic navigation equipment, and associated 
lighthouse equipment located on the prop- 
erty conveyed, which are active aids to navi- 
gation, shall continue to be operated and 
maintained by the United States for as long 
as they are needed for this purpose; 

(B) the Montauk Historical Association, or 
any successor or assign, may not interfere or 
allow interference in any manner with such 
aids to navigation without express written 
permission from the United States; 

(C) there is reserved to the United States 
the right to replace, or add any aids to navi- 
gation, or make any changes to the Montauk 
Light Station as may be necessary for navi- 
gation purposes; 

(D) the United States shall have the right, 
at any time, to enter the property conveyed 
without notice for the purpose of maintain- 
ing navigation aids; 

(E) the United States shall have an ease- 
ment of access to such property for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the navigational aids in 
use on the property; and 

(F) the Montauk Light Station shall revert 
to the United States at the end of the 30-day 
period beginning on any date on which the 
Secretary of Transportation provides written 
notice to the Montauk Historical Associa- 
tion, or any successor or assign, that the 
Montauk Light Station is needed for na- 
tionalsecurity purposes. 

(4) MAINTENANCE OF PROPERTY.—Any con- 
veyance of property under this section shall 
be subject to the condition that the Montauk 
Historical Association, or any successor or 
assign, shall maintain the Montauk Light 
Station in accordance with the provisions of 
the National Historic Preservation Act (16 
U.S.C. 470 et seq.) and other applicable laws. 

(5) OBLIGATION LIMITATION.—The Montauk 
Historical Association, or any successor or 
assign, shall not have any obligation to 
maintain any active aid to navigation equip- 
ment on property conveyed pursuant to this 
section. 

(c) MONTAUK LIGHT STATION DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘‘Montauk 
Light Station" means the Coast Guard light 
station known as Light Station Montauk 
Point, located at Montauk, New York, in- 
cluding the lighthouse, the keeper's dwell- 
ings, adjacent Coast Guard rights of way, the 
World War II submarine spotting tower, the 
lighthouse tower, and the paint locker, ex- 
cept any historical artifact, including any 
lens or lantern, located on the property at or 
before the time of conveyance. 

SEC. 1005. CONVEYANCE OF POINT ARENA LIGHT 
STATION. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—At such time as the Sec- 
retary of Transportation (referred to in this 
section as the Secretary“) determines the 
Point Arena Light Station to be excess to 
the needs of the Coast Guard, the Secretary 
Shall convey to the Point Arena Lighthouse 
Keepers, Inc., by an appropriate means of 
conveyance, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to The Point Arena 
Lighthouse, located in Mendocino County, 
California, except that the Coast Guard shall 
retain all right, title, and interest in any 
historical artifact, including any lens or lan- 
tern, on the property conveyed pursuant to 
this section, or belonging to the property, 
whether located on the property or else- 
where, except that such lens must be re- 
tained within the boundary of the State of 
California. 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary may identify, describe, and determine 
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the property to be conveyed pursuant to this 
section. 

(b) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A conveyance of property 
pursuant to this section shall be made— 

(A) without the payment of consideration; 
and 

(B) subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may consider appropriate. 

(2) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition to 
any term or condition established pursuant 
to paragraph (1), any conveyance of property 
comprising the Point Arena Light Station 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall be subject to 
the condition that all right, title, and inter- 
est in and to the property so conveyed shall 
immediately revert to the United States if 
the property, or any part thereof ceases to be 
maintained as a nonprofit center for public 
benefit for the interpretation and preserva- 
tion of the maritime history of Point Arena, 
California. 

(3) MAINTENANCE OF NAVIGATION FUNC- 
TIONS.—Any conveyance of property pursu- 
ant to this section shall be subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary considers to be 
necessary to assure that— 

(A) the light, antennas, sound signal, and 
associated lighthouse equipment located on 
the property conveyed, which are active aids 
to navigation, shall continue to be operated 
and maintained by the United States for as 
long as they are needed for this purpose; 

(B) the Point Arena Lighthouse Keepers, 
Inc., or any successors or assigns, may not 
interfere or allow interference in any man- 
ner with such aids to navigation without ex- 
press written permission from the United 
States; 

(C) there is reserved to the United States 
the right to relocate, replace, or add any aids 
to navigation, or make any changes to the 
Point Arena Light Station as may be nec- 
essary for navigation purposes; 

(D) the United States shall have the right, 
at any time, to enter the property conveyed 
without notice for the purpose of maintain- 
ing navigation aids; 

(E) the United States shall have an ease- 
ment of access to such property for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the navigational aids in 
use on the property; and 

(F) the Point Arena Light Station shall re- 
vert to the United States at the end of the 
30-day period beginning on any date on 
which the Secretary of Transportation pro- 
vides written notice to the Point Arena 
Lighthouse Keepers, Inc., or any successor or 
assign, that the Point Arena Light Station is 
needed for national security purposes. 

(4) MAINTENANCE OF PROPERTY.—Any con- 
veyance of property under this section shall 
be subject to the condition that the Point 
Arena Lighthouse Keepers, Inc., or any suc- 
cessor or assign, shall maintain the Point 
Arena Light Station in accordance with the 
provisions of the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act (16 U.S.C. 470 et seq.) and other ap- 
plicable laws. 

(5) OBLIGATION LIMITATION.—The Point 
Arena Lighthouse Keepers, Inc., or any suc- 
cessors or assigns, shall not have any obliga- 
tion to maintain any active aid to naviga- 
tion equipment on property conveyed pursu- 
ant to this section. 

(c) MAINTENANCE STANDARD.—The Point 
Arena Lighthouse Keepers, Inc., or any suc- 
cessor or assign, at its own cost and expense, 
shall maintain, in a proper, substantial and 
workmanlike manner, all properties con- 
veyed. 

(d) POINT ARENA LIGHT STATION DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this section, the term “Point 
Arena Light Station" means the Coast 
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Guard property and improvements located at 

Point Arena, California, including the light 

tower building, fog signal building, 2 small 

shelters, 4 residential quarters, and a rest- 

room facility. 

SEC. 1006. CONVEYANCE OF PROPERTY IN 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.—The Secretary 
of Transportation (referred to in this section 
as the Secretary“), in cooperation with the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, shall convey to the Ketchikan 
Indian Corporation in Ketchikan, Alaska, 
without reimbursement and by no later than 
120 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the property known 
as the Former Marine Safety Detachment” 
as identified in Report of Excess Number CG 
689 (GSA Control Number 9-U-AK-0747) and 
described in subsection (b), for use as a 
health or social services facility. 

(b) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary shall identify, describe, and deter- 
mine the property to be conveyed pursuant 
to this section. 

(c) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—The convey- 
ance of property described in subsection (b) 
shall be subject to the condition that such 
property, and all right, title and interest in 
such property, shall transfer to the City of 
Ketchikan if, within 18 months of the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Ketchikan Indian 
Corporation has not completed design and 
construction plans for a health and social 
services facility and received approval from 
the City of Ketchikan for such plans or the 
written consent of the City to exceed this pe- 
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(d) In the event that the property described 
in subsection (b) is transferred to the City of 
Ketchikan under subsection (c), the transfer 
shall be subject to the condition that all 
right, title, and interest in and to the prop- 
erty shall immediately revert to the United 
States if the property ceases to be used by 
the City of Ketchikan. 

SEC. 1007. CONVEYANCE OF PROPERTY IN TRA- 
VERSE CITY, MICHIGAN. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.—The Secretary 
of Transportation (or any other official hav- 
ing control over the property described in 
subsection (b)) shall expeditiously convey to 
the Traverse City Area Public School Dis- 
trict in Traverse City, Michigan, without 
consideration, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to the property de- 
Scribed in subsection (b), subject to all ease- 
ments and other interests in the property 
held by any other person. 

(b) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary shall identify, describe, and deter- 
mine the property to be conveyed pursuant 
to this section. 

(c) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition 
to any term or condition established pursu- 
ant to subsection (a) or (d), any conveyance 
of property described in subsection (b) shall 
be subject to the condition that all right, 
title, and interest in and to the property so 
conveyed shall immediately revert to the 
United States if the property, or any part 
thereof, ceases to be used by the Traverse 
City Area Public School Dístrict. 

(d) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.—The convey- 
ance of property under this section shall be 
subject to such conditions as the Secretary 
considers to be necessary to assure that— 

(1) the pump room located on the property 
shall continue to be operated and maintained 
by the United States for as long as it is need- 
ed for this purpose; 

(2) the United States shall have an ease- 
ment of access to the property for the pur- 
pose of operating and maintaining the pump 
room; and 
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(3) the United States shall have the right, 
at any time, to enter the property without 
notice for the purpose of operating and main- 
taining the pump room. 

SEC. 1008. TRANSFER OF COAST GUARD PROP- 
ERTY IN NEW SHOREHAM, RHODE IS- 
LAND. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation (or any other official having con- 
trol over the property described in sub- 
section (b) may convey to the town of New 
Shoreham, Rhode Island, without consider- 
ation, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the property known 
as the United States Coast Guard Station 
Block Island, as described in subsection (b), 
subject to all easements and other interest 
in the property held by any other person. 

(b) PROPERTY DESCRIBED.—The property re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is real property 
(including buildings and improvements) lo- 
cated on the west side of Block Island, Rhode 
Island, at the entrance to the Great Salt 
Pond and referred to in the books of the Tax 
Assessor of the town of New Shoreham, 
Rhode Island, as lots 10 and 12, comprising 
approximately 10.7 acres. 

(c) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition 
to any term or condition established pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), any conveyance of 
property under subsection (a) shall be sub- 
ject to the condition that all right, title, and 
interest in and to the property so conveyed 
shall immediately revert to the United 
States if the property, or any part thereof, 
ceases to be used by the town of New 
Shoreham, Rhode Island. 

SEC. 1009. CONVEYANCE OF PROPERTY IN 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation (referred to in this section as the 
"Secretary") may convey to the Santa Cruz 
Port District by an appropriate means of 
conveyance, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to the property de- 
Scribed in paragraph (2). 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary may identify, describe, and determine 
the property to be conveyed pursuant to this 
section. 

(b) CONSIDERATION.—Any conveyance of 
property pursuant to this section shall be 
made without payment of consideration. 

(c) CONDITION.—The conveyance provided 
for in subsection (a) may be made contingent 
upon agreement by the Port District that— 

(1) the utility systems, building spaces, 
and facilities or any alternate, suitable fa- 
cilities and buildings on the harbor premises 
would be available for joint use by the Port 
District and the Coast Guard when deemed 
necessary by the Coast Guard; and 

(2) the Port District would be responsible 
for paying the cost of maintaining, operat- 
ing, and replacing (as necessary) the utility 
systems and any buildings and facilities lo- 
cated on the property as described in sub- 
section (a) or on any alternate, suitable 
property on the harbor premises set aside for 
use by the Coast Guard. 

(d) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—Any convey- 
ance of property pursuant to this section 
shall be subject to the condition that all 
right, title, and interest in Subunit Santa 
Cruz shall immediately revert to the United 
States— 

(1) if Subunit Santa Cruz ceases to be 
maintained as a nonprofit center for edu- 
cation, training, administration, and other 
public service to include use by the Coast 
Guard; or 

(2) at the end of the thirty day period be- 
ginning on any date on which the Secretary 
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provides written notice to the Santa Cruz 
Port District that Subunit Santa Cruz is 
needed for national security purposes. 

(e) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary may require such additional 
terms and conditions in connection with the 
conveyance under subsection (a) as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate to protect the 
interests of the United States. 

(f) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) “Subunit Santa Cruz" means the Coast 
Guard property and improvements located at 
Santa Cruz, California; 

(2) "Secretary" means the Secretary of the 
department in which the Coast Guard is op- 
erating; and 

(3) "Port District" means the Santa Cruz 
Port District, or any successor or assign. 
SEC. 1010. CONVEYANCE OF VESSEL S/S RED OAK 

VICTORY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other law, the Secretary of Transportation 
(referred to in this section as the ''Sec- 
retary”) may convey the right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States Government in 
and to the vessel S/S RED OAK VICTORY 
(Victory Ship VCS-AP2; United States Navy 
Hull No. AK235) to the City of Richmond Mu- 
seum Association, Inc., located in Richmond, 
California (in this section referred to as the 
recipient"), if— 

(1) the recipient agrees to use the vessel for 
the purposes of a monument to the wartime 
accomplishments of the City of Richmond; 

(2) the vessel is not used for commercial 
transportation purposes; 

(3) the recipient agrees to make the vessel 
available to the Government if the Secretary 
requires use of the vessel by the Government 
for war or a national emergency; 

(4) the recipient agrees to hold the Govern- 
ment harmless for any claims arising from 
exposure to asbestos after conveyance of the 
vessel, except for claims arising from use by 
the Government under paragraph (3); and 

(5) the recipient has available, for use to 
restore the vessel, in the form of cash, liquid 
assets, or a written loan commitment, finan- 
cial resources of at least $100,000. 

(b) DELIVERY OF VESSEL.—If a conveyance 
is made under this section, the Secretary 
shall deliver the vessel at the place where 
the vessel is located on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, in its present condition, 
without cost to the Government. 

(c) OTHER UNNEEDED EQUIPMENT.—The Sec- 
retary may convey to the recipient any 
unneeded equipment from other vessels in 
the National Defense Reserve Fleet for use 
to restore the S/S RED OAK VICTORY to 
museum quality. 

(d) RETENTION OF VESSEL IN NDRF.—The 
Secretary shall retain in the National De- 
fense Reserve Fleet the vessel authorized to 
be conveyed under subsection (a), until the 
earlier of— 

(1) 2 years after the date of the enactment 
of this Act; or 

(2) the date of conveyance of the vessel 
under subsection (a). 

SEC. 1011. CONVEYANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 

The Secretary of Transportation may con- 
vey any unneeded equipment from other ves- 
sels in the National Defense Reserve Fleet to 
the JOHN W. BROWN and other qualified 
United States memorial ships in order to 
maintain their operating condition. 

SEC. 1012. PROPERTY EXCHANGE. 

(a) PROPERTY ACQUISITION.—The Secretary 
may, by means of an exchange of property, 
acceptance as a gift, or other means that 
does not require the use of appropriated 
funds, acquire all right, title, and interest in 
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and to a parcel or parcels of real property 
and any improvements thereto located with- 
in the limits of the City and Borough of Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 

(b) ACQUISITION THROUGH EXCHANGE.—For 
the purposes of acquiring property under 
subsection (a) by means of an exchange, the 
Secretary may convey all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to a parcel 
or parcels of real property and any improve- 
ments thereto located within the limits of 
the City and Borough of Juneau, Alaska and 
in the control of the Coast Guard if the Sec- 
retary determines that the exchange is in 
the best interest of the Coast Guard. 

(c) TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—The Secretary 
may require such terms and conditions under 
this section as the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 1101. FLORIDA AVENUE BRIDGE. 

For purposes of the alteration of the Flor- 
ida Avenue Bridge (located approximately 
1.63 miles east of the Mississippi River on the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway in Orleans Par- 
ish, Louisiana) ordered by the Secretary of 
Transportation under the Act of June 21, 1940 
(33 U.S.C. 511 et seq.), the Secretary shall 
treat the drainage siphon that is adjacent to 
the bridge as an appurtenance of the bridge, 
including with respect to apportionment and 
payment of costs for the removal of the 
drainage siphon in accordance with that Act. 
SEC. 1102. OIL SPILL RECOVERY INSTITUTE. 

(a) ADVISORY BOARD AND EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE.—Section 5001 of the Oil Pollution 
Act of 1990 (33 U.S.C. 2731) is amended— 

(1) by striking to be administered by the 
Secretary of Commerce" in subsection (a); 

(2) by striking and located" in subsection 
(a) and inserting located“; 

(3) by striking "the EXXON VALDEZ oil 
spill” each place it appears in subsection 
(bX2) and inserting "Arctic or Subarctic oil 
spills”; 

(4) by striking 18“ in subsection (c) and 
inserting 16“; 

(5) by striking. Natural Resources, and 
Commerce and Economic Development" in 
subsection (c)2)(A) and inserting a comma 
and and Natural Resources"; 

(6) by striking subsection (c)1) (B), (C), 
and (D); 

(7) by redesignating subparagraphs (E) and 
(F) of subsection (c) as subparagraphs (G) 
and (H), respectively; 

(8) by inserting after subparagraph (A) of 
subsection (c)(1) the following: 

*(B) One representative appointed by each 
of the Secretaries of Commerce, the Interior, 
and Transportation, who shall be Federal 
employees. 

“(C) Two representatives from the fishing 
industry appointed by the Governor of the 
State of Alaska from among residents of 
communities in Alaska that were affected by 
the EXXON VALDEZ oil spil, who shall 
serve terms of 2 years each. Interested orga- 
nizations from within the fishing industry 
may submit the names of qualified individ- 
uals for consideration by the Governor. 

“(D) Two Alaska Natives who represent 
Native entities affected by the EXXON 
VALDEZ oil spill, at least one of whom rep- 
resents an entity located in Prince William 
Sound, appointed by the Governor of Alaska 
from a list of 4 qualified individuals submit- 
ted by the Alaska Federation of Natives, who 
shall serve terms of 2 years each. 

(E) Two representatives from the oil and 
gas industry to be appointed by the Governor 
of the State of Alaska who shall serve terms 
of 2 years each. Interested organizations 
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from within the oil and gas industry may 
submit the names of qualified individuals for 
consideration by the Governor. 

(F) Two at-large representatives from 
among residents of communities in Alaska 
that were affected by the EXXON VALDEZ 
oil spill who are knowledgeable about the 
marine environment and wildlife within 
Prince William Sound, and who shall serve 
terms of 2 years each, appointed by the re- 
maining members of the Advisory Board. In- 
terested parties may submit the names of 
qualified individuals for consideration by the 
Advisory Board.“; 

(9) adding at the end of subsection (c) the 
following: 

“(4) SCIENTIFIC REVIEW.—The Advisory 
Board may request a scientific review of the 
research program every five years by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences which shall per- 
form the review, if requested, as part of its 
responsibilities under section 7001(b)(2).”; 

(10) by striking the EXXON VALDEZ oil 
spill" in subsection (d)(2) and inserting Arc- 
tic or Subarctic oil spills”; 

(11) by striking ‘‘Secretary of Commerce" 
in subsection (e) and inserting Advisory 
Board”; 

(12) by striking, the Advisory Board," in 
the second sentence of subsection (e); 

(13) by striking ''Secretary's" in sub- 
section (e) and inserting Advisory Board's"; 

(14) by inserting “authorization in section 
5006(b) providing funding for the“ in sub- 
section (i) after The“; 

(15) by striking this Act“ in subsection (i) 
and inserting the Coast Guard Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1995"; and 

(16) by inserting The Advisory Board may 
compensate its Federal representatives for 
their reasonable travel costs." in subsection 
(j) after Institute. 


(b) FUNDING.—Section 5006 of the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act of 1990 (33 U.S.C. 2736) is amended 
by— 

(1) striking subsection (a), redesignating 
subsection (b) as subsection (a)“; 

(2) striking 5003“ in the caption of sub- 
Section (a), as redesignated, and inserting 
**5001, 5003,'*; 

(3) inserting to carry out section 5001 in 
the amount as determined in section 5006(b), 
and" after "limitation," in the text of sub- 
section (a), as redesignated; and 

(4) adding at the end thereof the following: 


“(b) USE OF INTEREST ONLY.—The amount 
of funding to be made available annually to 
carry out section 5001 shall be the interest 
produced by the Fund's investment of the 
$22,500,000 remaining funding authorized for 
the Prince William Sound Oil Spill Recovery 
Institute and currently deposited in the 
Fund and invested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in income producing securities 
along with other funds comprising the Fund. 


“(c) USE FOR SECTION 1012.—Beginning with 
the eleventh year following the date of en- 
actment of the Coast Guard Authorization 
Act of 1995, the funding authorized for the 
Prince William Sound Oil Spill Recovery In- 
stitute and deposited in the Fund shall 
thereafter be made available for purposes of 
section 1012 in Alaska.“ 


(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 6002(b) of the Oil Pollution Act 
of 1990 (33 U.S.C. 2752(b)) is amended by strik- 
ing '*5006(b)" and inserting 5006“. 

(2) Section 7001(c)(9) the Oil Pollution Act 
of 1990 (33 U.S.C. 2761(c)(9)) is amended by 
striking the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting until the authorization for funding 
under section 5006(b) expires". 
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SEC. 1103. LIMITED DOUBLE HULL EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The double hull construc- 
tion requirements of section 3703a of title 46, 
United States Code, do not apply to— 

(1) a vessel documented under chapter 121 
of title 46, United States Code, that was 
equipped with a double hull before August 12, 
1992; 

(2) a barge of less than 1,500 gross tons car- 
rying refined petroleum product in bulk as 
cargo in or adjacent to waters of the Bering 
Sea, Chukchi Sea, and Arctic Ocean and wa- 
ters tributary thereto and in the waters of 
the Aleutian Islands and the Alaskan Penin- 
sula west of 155 degrees west longitude; or 

(3) a vessel in the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet pursuant to section 11 of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 (50 U.S.C. App. 1744). 

(b) AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION.— 

(1) OPERATION OF BARGES IN OTHER WA- 
TERS.—The operation of barges described in 
subsection (a)(2) outside waters described in 
that subsection shall be on such conditions 
as the Secretary of Transportation may re- 

uire. 


(2) NO EFFECT ON OTHER AUTHORITY OF THE 
SECRETARY.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (a), nothing in this section affects 
the authority of the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to regulate the construction, oper- 
ation, or manning of barges and vessels in 
accordance with applicable laws and regula- 
tions. 

(c) BARGE DEFINED.—For purposes of this 
section, the term barge' has the meaning 
given that term in section 2101 of title 46, 
United States Code. 

SEC. 1104. OIL SPILL RESPONSE VESSELS. 

(a) DESCRIPTION.—Section 2101 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (20a) as 
(20b); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (20) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(20a) ‘oil spill response vessel’ means a 
vessel that is designated in its certificate of 
inspection as such a vessel, or that is adapt- 
ed to respond to a discharge of oil or a haz- 
ardous material.“. 

(b) EXEMPTION FROM LIQUID BULK CARRIAGE 
REQUIREMENTS.—Section 3702 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(f) This chapter does not apply to an oil 
spill response vessel if— 

*(1) the vessel is used only in response-re- 
lated activities; or 

**(2) the vessel is— 

**(A) not more than 500 gross tons; 

**(B) designated in its certificate of inspec- 
tion as an oil spill response vessel; and 

"(C) engaged in response-related activi- 
tles. 

(c) MANNING.—Section 8104(p) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(p) The Secretary may prescribe the 
watchstanding and work hours requirements 
for an oil spill response vessel. 

(d) MINIMUM NUMBER OF LICENSED INDIVID- 
UALS.—Section 8301(e) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

e) The Secretary may prescribe the mini- 
mum number of licensed individuals for an 
oil spill response vessel. 

(e) MARINER DOCUMENT RE- 
QUIREMENTS.—Section 8701(a) of title 46. 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (7), 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) and inserting a semicolon and 
"and"; and 
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(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

*(9) the Secretary may prescribe the indi- 
viduals required to hold a merchant mari- 
ner's document serving onboard an oil spill 
response vessel. 

(f) EXEMPTION FROM TOWING VESSEL RE- 
QUIREMENT.—Section 8905 of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

"(c) Section 8904 of this title does not 
apply to an oil spill response vessel while en- 
gaged in oil spill response or training activi- 
tles. 

(g) INSPECTION REQUIREMENT.—Section 3301 
of title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

**(14) oil spill response vessels.”’. 

SEC. 1105. SENSE OF THE CONGRESS REGARD- 
ING PASSENGERS ABOARD COMMER- 
CIAL VESSELS. 

It is the sense of the Congress that section 
521(a)(1) of Public Law 103-182 (19 U.S.C. 
58c(a)(5)) was intended to require the collec- 
tion and remission of a fee from each pas- 
senger only one time in the course of a single 
voyage aboard a commercial vessel. 

SEC. 1106. CALIFORNIA CRUISE INDUSTRY REVI- 
TALIZATION. 

Section 5(b)(2) of the Act of January 2, 1951 
(15 U.S.C. 1175(b)(2)), commonly referred to 
as the Johnson Act”, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

*(C) EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN VOYAGES AND 
SEGMENTS.—Except for a voyage or segment 
of a voyage that occurs within the bound- 
aries of the State of Hawaii, a voyage or seg- 
ment of a voyage is not described in subpara- 
graph (B) if it includes or consists of a seg- 
ment— 

) that begins and ends in the same 
State; 

"(11) that is part of a voyage to another 
State or to a foreign country; and 

(11!) in which the vessel reaches the other 
State or foreign country within 3 days after 
leaving the State in which it begins.“ 

SEC. 1107. LOWER COLUMBIA RIVER MARINE 
FIRE AND SAFETY ACTIVITIES. 

The Secretary of Transportation is author- 
ized to expend out of the amounts appro- 
priated for the Coast Guard for fiscal year 
1996 not more than $491,000 for lower Colum- 
bia River marine, fire, oil, and toxic spill re- 
sponse communications, training, equip- 
ment, and program administration activities 
conducted by the Marine Fire and Safety As- 
sociation. 

SEC. 1108. OIL. POLLUTION 

Section 7001(c)(2)(D) of the Oil Pollution 
Act of 1990 (33 U.S.C. 2761(c)(2)(D)) is amend- 
ed by striking Texas;“ and inserting 
“Texas, and the Center for Marine Training 
and Safety in Galveston, Texas;“. 

SEC. 1109. LIMITATION ON RELOCATION OF 
HOUSTON AND GALVESTON MARINE 
SAFETY OFFICES. 

The Secretary of Transportation may not 
relocate the Coast Guard Marine Safety Of- 
fices in Galveston, Texas, and Houston, 
Texas. Nothing in this section prevents the 
consolidation of management functions of 
these Coast Guard authorities. 

SEC. 1110. UNINSPECTED FISH TENDER VES- 
SELS. 


RESEARCH TRAIN- 


Section 3302 of 'Title 46, United States 
Code, is amended in subsection (c)(3)(A) by 
adding (including  fishery-related  prod- 
ucts)” after the word cargo“. 

SEC. 1111. FOREIGN PASSENGER VESSEL USER 


Section 3303 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 
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(1) by striking (a)“ in subsection (a); and 
(2) by striking subsection (b). 
SEC. 1112. COAST GUARD USER FEES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The Secretary of Transportation is au- 
thorized under subsection 10401(g) of the Orn- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 (46 
U.S.C. 2110(g)) to exempt persons from the 
requirement to pay Coast Guard inspection 
user fees if it is in the public interest to do 
so. 

(2) Publicly-owned ferries serve the public 
interest by providing necessary, and in many 
cases, the only available, transportation be- 
tween locations divided by bodies of water. 

(3) Small passenger vessels serve the public 
interest by providing vital small business op- 
portunities in virtually every coastal city of 
the United States and by providing impor- 
tant passenger vessels services. 

(4) During the Coast Guard inspection user 
fee rulemaking process, small passenger ves- 
sel operators informed the Coast Guard that 
proposed user fees were excessive and would 
force small passenger operators out of busi- 
ness, leaving many areas without small pas- 
senger vessel services required by the public. 

(5) The Secretary of Transportation failed 
to adequately protect the public interest and 
failed to follow Congressional intent by es- 
tablis.iing Coast Guard inspection user fees 
for small passenger vessels which exceed the 
ability of these small businesses to pay the 
fees and by establishing Coast Guard inspec- 
tion user fees for publicly-owned ferries. 

(b) LIMITS ON USER FEES.—Section 10401(g) 
of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1990 (46 U.S.C. 2110(a)(2)) is amended by add- 
ing after "annually." the following: The 
Secretary may not establish a fee or charge 
under paragraph (1) for inspection or exam- 
ination of a small passenger vessel under 
this title that is more than $300 annually for 
such vessels under 65 feet in length, or more 
than $600 annually for such vessels 65 feet in 
length and greater. The Secretary may not 
establish a fee or charge under paragraph (1) 
for inspection or examination under this 
title for any publicly-owned ferry.". 

SEC. 1113. VESSEL FINANCING. 

(a) DOCUMENTATION CITIZEN ELIGIBLE 
MORTGAGEE.—Section 31322(a)(1)(D) of title 
46, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking or“ at the end of clause 
(v); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
clause (vi) and inserting ''; or“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

"(vii) a person eligible to own a docu- 
— vessel under chapter 121 of this 
title.". 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TRUSTEE RESTRIC- 
TIONS.—Section 31328(a) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking or“ at the end of paragraph 
(3); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting '*; or"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

"(5) is a person eligible to own a docu- 
mented vessel under chapter 121 of this 
title.“ 

(c) LEASNG.— Section 12106 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

*(e)(1) A certificate of documentation for a 
vessel may be endorsed with a coastwise en- 
dorsement if— 

A the person that owns the vessel, a par- 
ent entity of that person, or a subsidiary of 
a parent entity of that person, is primarily 
engaged in leasing or other financing trans- 
actions; 
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B) the vessel is under a demise charter to 
a person qualifying as a citizen of the United 
States for engaging in the coastwise trade 
under section 2 of the Shipping Act, 1916, and 
it is certified that there are no other agree- 
ments, arrangements, or understandings be- 
tween the vessel owner and the demise 
charterer with respect to the operation or 
management of the vessel; 

() the demise charter 

**(1) is for a period of at least 3 years or a 
Shorter period as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary; and 

“(ii) charter hire is not significantly great- 
er than that prevailing in the commercial 
market; and 

D) the vessel is otherwise eligible for 
documentation under section 12102. 

*(2) The demise charter and any amend- 
ments to that charter shall be filed with the 
certificate required by this subsection, or 
within 10 days following the filing of an 
amendment to the charter, and such charter 
and amendments shall be made available to 
the public. 

3) Upon default by a demise charterer re- 
quired under paragraph (1)(C), the coastwise 
endorsement of the vessel may, in the sole 
discretion of the Secretary, be continued 
after the termination for default of the de- 
mise charter for a period not to exceed 6 
months on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

(4) For purposes of section 2 of the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, and section 12102(a) of this 
title, a vessel meeting the criteria of this 
subsection is deemed to be owned exclusively 
by citizens of the United States. 

*(5) A vessel eligible for documentation or 
to be endorsed with a coastwise endorsement 
under this subsection is not eligible for a 
fishery endorsement under section 12108.“ 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 9(c) 
of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended (46 
U.S.C. App. 808(c) is amended by striking 
“sections 31322(a)1)D)" and inserting ''sec- 
tions 12106(e), 31322(a)(1)(D),"’. 

SEC. 1114. MANNING AND WATCH REQUIRE- 
MENTS ON TOWING VESSELS ON THE 
GREAT LAKES. 

(a) Section 8104(c) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking or permitted“; and 

(2) by inserting after day“ the following: 
“or permitted to work more than 15 hours in 
any 24-hour period, or more than 36 hours in 
any 72-hour period". 

(b) Section 8104(e) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking ‘‘subsections 
(c) and (d)“ and inserting ‘‘subsection (d)“. 

(c) Section 8104(g) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking (except a ves- 
sel to which subsection (c) of this section ap- 
plies)”. 

SEC. 1115. REPEAL OF GREAT LAKES ENDORSE- 
MENTS. 


(a) REPEAL.—Section 12107 of title 46, 
United States Code, is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The analysis at the beginning of chap- 
ter 121 of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by striking the item relating to 
section 12107. 

(2) Section 12101(b)(3) of title 46, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(3) Section 4370(a) of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (46 App. U.S.C. 316(a)) is 
amended by striking or 12107". 

(4) Section 2793 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (46 App. U.S.C. 111, 123) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking ''coastwise, Great Lakes 
endorsement” and all that follows through 
“foreign ports," and inserting “registry en- 
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dorsement, engaged in foreign trade on the 
Great Lakes or their tributary or connecting 
waters in trade with Canada,"; and 

(B) by striking , as if from or to foreign 
ports“. 

(5) Section 9302(a)(1) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by striking sub- 
sections (d) and (e) and inserting sub- 
sections (d), (e) and (f)“. 

(6) Section 9302(e) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking subsections 
(a) and (b)“ and inserting "subsection (a)“. 

(7) Section 9302 of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 


"(f) A United States vessel operating be- 
tween ports on the Great Lakes or between 
ports on the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River carrying no cargo obtained from 
a foreign port outside of the Great Lakes or 
carrying no cargo bound for a foreign port 
outside of the Great Lakes, is exempt from 
the requirements of subsection (a) of this 
section.“. 


SEC. 1116. RELIEF FROM UNITED STATES DOCU- 
MENTATION REQUIREMENTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other law or any agreement with the United 
States Government, a vessel described in 
subsection (b) may be transferred to or 
placed under a foreign registry or sold to a 
person that is not a citizen of the United 
States and transferred to or placed under a 
foreign registry. 

(b) VESSELS DESCRIBED.—The vessels re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) are the following: 

(1) RAINBOW HOPE (United States official 
number 622178). 

(2) IOWA TRADER (United States official 
number 642934). 

(3 KANSAS TRADER (United States offi- 
cial number 634621). 

(4) MV PLATTE (United States official 
number number 653210). 

(5 SOUTHERN (United States official 
number 591902). 

(6) ARZEW (United States official number 
598727). 

(7) LAKE CHARLES (United States official 
number 619531). 

(8) LOUISIANA (United States official 
number 619532). 

(9) GAMMA (United States official number 
598730). 

SEC. 1117. USE OF CANADIAN OIL SPILL RE- 
SPONSE AND RECOVERY VESSELS. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, oil spill response and recovery vessels of 
Canadian registry may operate in waters of 
the United States adjacent to the border be- 
tween Canada and the State of Maine, on an 
emergency and temporary basis, for the pur- 
pose of recovering, transporting, and unload- 
ing in a United States port oil discharged as 
a result of an oil spill in or near such waters, 
if an adequate number and type of oil spill 
response and recovery vessels documented 
under the laws of the United States cannot 
be engaged to recover oil from an oil spill in 
or near those waters in a timely manner, as 
determined by the Federal On-Scene Coordi- 
nator for a discharge or threat of a discharge 
of oil. 


SEC. 1118. JUDICIAL SALE OF CERTAIN DOCU- 
MENTED VESSELS TO ALIENS. 


Section 31329 of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

**(f) This section does not apply to a docu- 
mented vessel that has been operated only 
for pleasure. 
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SEC. 1119. IMPROVED AUTHORITY TO SELL RE- 
CYCLABLE MATERIAL. 

Section 641(c)(2) of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod the following: . except that the Com- 
mandant may conduct sales of materials for 
which the proceeds of sale will not exceed 
$5,000 under regulations prescribed by the 
Commandant“. 

SEC. 1120. . OF CERTAIN VES- 


(a) GENERAL CERTIFICATES.—Notwithstand- 
ing sections 12106, 12107, and 12108 of title 46, 
United States Code, and section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 U.S.C. App. 
883), as applicable on the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of Transportation 
may issue a certificate of documentation 
with appropriate endorsement for employ- 
ment in the coastwise trade for the following 
vessels: 

(1) ALPHA TANGO (United States official 
number 945782). 

(2) AURA (United States officia] number 
1027807). 

(3) BABS (United States official number 
1030028). 

(4) BAGGER (State of Hawai! registration 
number HA1809E). 

(5) BILLY BUCK (United States official 
number 939064). 

(6) CAPTAIN DARYL (United States offi- 
cial number 580125). 

(7) CHRISSY (State of Maine registration 
number 4778B). 

(8) CONSORTIUM (United States official 
number 303328). 

(9) DRAGONESSA (United States official 
number 646512). 

(10) EMERALD AYES (United States offi- 
cial number 986099). 

(11) ENDEAVOUR (United States official 
number 947869). 

(12) EVENING STAR (Hull identification 
number HA2833700774 and State of Hawaii 
registration number HA8337D). 

(18) EXPLORER (United States official 
number 918080). 

(14) FOCUS (United States official number 
909293). 

(15) FREJA VIKING (Danish registration 
number A395). 

(16) GLEAM (United States official number 
921594). 

(17) GOD'S GRACE II (State of Alaska reg- 
istration number AK5916B). 

(18) HALCYON (United States official num- 
ber 690219). 

(19) IDUN VIKING (Danish registration 
number A433). 

(20) INTREPID (United States official 
number 508185). 

(21) ISABELLE (United States official 
number 600655). 

(22) JAJO (Hull identification number 
R1Z200207H280 and State of Rhode Island reg- 
istration number 388133). 

(23) LADY HAWK (United States official 
number 961095). 

(24) LIV VIKING (Danish registration num- 
ber A394). 

(25 MAGIC CARPET (United States offi- 
cial number 278971). 

(26) MARANTHA (United States official 
number 638787). 

(27) OLD HAT (United States official num- 
ber 508299). 

(28) ONRUST (United States official num- 
ber 515058). 


(29) PERSEVERANCE (Serial number 
TINS8901). 

(30 PRIME TIME (United States official 
number 660944). 


(81) QUIETLY (United States official num- 
ber 658315). 
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(32 RESOLUTION (Serial number 
TINS8701). 

(33) ROYAL AFFAIRE (United States offi- 
cial number 649292). 

(34) SARAH-CHRISTEN (United States of- 
ficial number 542195). 


(35) SEA MISTRESS (United States official 
number 696806). 

(36 SERENITY (United States official 
number 1021393). 

(87) SHAMROCK V (United States official 
number 900936). 

(38) SHOOTER (United States official num- 
ber 623333). 

(89) SISU (United States official number 


293648). 

(40) SUNRISE (United States official num- 
ber 950381). 

(41) TOO MUCH FUN (United States offi- 
cial number 936565). 

(42) TRIAD (United States official number 
988602). 

(43) WEST FJORD (Hul identification 
number X-53-109). 

(44) WHY NOT (United States official num- 
ber 688570). 

(45) WOLF GANG II (United States official 
number 984934). 

(46) YES DEAR (United States official 
number 578550). 


(47) 14 former United States Army hover- 
craft with serial numbers LACV-30-04, 


LACV-30-05, LACV 30-07, LACV-30-09, 
LACV-30-10, LACV-30-13, LACV-30-14, 
LACV-30-15, LACV-30-16, LACV-30-22, 
LACV-30-23, LACV-30-24, LACV-30-25, and 
LACV-30-26. 


(b) M/V TWIN DRILL.—Section 601(d) of the 
Coast Guard Authorization Act of 1993 (Pub- 
lic Law 103-206, 107 Stat. 2445) is amended— 

(1) by striking June 30, 1995" in paragraph 
(3) and inserting June 30, 1996"; and 

(2) by striking 12 months" in paragraph 
(4) and inserting “24 months“. 

(c) CERTIFICATES OF DOCUMENTATION FOR 
GALLANT LADY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 
U.S.C. App. 883), section 8 of the Act of June 
19, 1886 (24 Stat. 81, chapter 421; 46 U.S.C. 
App. 289), and section 12106 of title 46, United 
States Code, and subject to paragraph (2), 
the Secretary of Transportation may issue a 
certificate of documentation with an appro- 
priate endorsement for employment in coast- 
wise trade for each of the following vessels: 

(A) GALLANT LADY (Feadship hull num- 
ber 645, approximately 130 feet in length). 

(B) GALLANT LADY (Feadship hull num- 
ber 651, approximately 172 feet in length). 

(2) LIMITATION ON OPERATION.—Coastwise 
trade authorized under a certificate of docu- 
mentation issued for a vessel under this sec- 
tion shall be limited to the carriage of pas- 
sengers in association with contributions to 
charitable organizations no portion of which 
is received, directly or indirectly, by the 
owner of the vessel. 

(3) CONDITION.—The Secretary may not 
issue a certificate of documentation for a 
vessel under paragraph (1) unless, not later 
than 90 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the owner of the vessel referred to 
in paragraph (1)(B) submits to the Secretary 
a letter expressing the intent of the owner 
to, before April 1, 1997,enter into a contract 
for the construction in the United States of 
a passenger vessel of at least 130 feet in 
length. 

(4) EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTIFICATES.—A 
certificate of documentation issued under 
paragraph (1) shall take effect— 

(A) for the vessel referred to in paragraph 
(1)(A), on the date of the issuance of the cer- 
tificate; and 
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(B) for the vessel referred to in paragraph 
(1B), on the date of delivery of the vessel to 
the owner. 

(5) TERMINATION OF EFFECTIVENESS OF CER- 
TIFICATES.—A certificate of documentation 
issued for a vessel under paragraph (1) shall 
expire— 

(A) on the date of the sale of the vessel by 
the owner; 

(B) on April 1, 1997, if the owner of the ves- 
Sel referred to in paragraph (1)(B) has not en- 
tered into a contract for construction of a 
vessel in accordance with the letter of intent 
submitted to the Secretary under paragraph 
(3); or 

(C) on such date as a contract referred to 
in paragraph (2) is breached, rescinded, or 
terminated (other than for completion of 
performance of the contract) by the owner of 
the vessel referred to in paragraph (1)(B). 

(d) CERTIFICATES OF DOCUMENTATION FOR 
ENCHANTED ISLE AND ENCHANTED SEAS.—Not- 
withstanding section 27 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1920 (46 U.S.C. App. 883), the Act of 
June 19, 1886 (46 U.S.C. App. 289), section 
12106 of title 46, United States Code, section 
506 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 
U.S.C. App. 1156), and any agreement with 
the United States Government, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation may issue certifi- 
cates of documentation with a coastwise en- 
dorsement for the vessels ENCHANTED 
ISLES (Panamanian official number 14087- 
84B) and ENCHANTED SEAS (Panamanian 
official number 14064-84D), except that the 
vessels may not operate between or among 
islands in the State of Hawaii. 

SEC. 1121. VESSEL DEEMED TO BE A REC- 
REATIONAL VESSEL. 

The vessel, an approximately 96 meter twin 
screw motor yacht for which construction 
commenced in October, 1993, and which has 
been assigned the builder’s number 13583 (to 
be named the LIMITLESS), is deemed for all 
purposes, including title 46, United States 
Code, and all regulations thereunder, to be a 
recreational vessel of less than 300 gross tons 
if it does not— 

(1) carry cargo or passengers for hire; or 

(2) engage in commercial fisheries or 
oceanographic research. 

SEC. 1122. SMALL PASSENGER VESSEL PILOT IN- 
SPECTION PROGRAM WITH THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may enter 
into an agreement with the State under 
which the State may inspect small passenger 
vessels operating in waters of that State des- 
ignated by the Secretary, if— 

(1) the State plan for the inspection of 
small passenger vessels meets such require- 
ments as the Secretary may require to en- 
sure the safety and operation of such vessels 
in accordance with the standards that would 
apply if the Coast Guard were inspecting 
such vessels; and 

(2) the State will provide such information 
obtained through the inspection program to 
the Secretary annually in such form and in 
such detail as the Secretary may require. 

(b) FEES.—The Secretary may adjust or 
waive the user fee imposed under section 3317 
of title 46, United States Code, for the in- 
spection of small passenger vessels inspected 
under the State program. 

(c) TERMINATION.—The authority provided 
by subsection (a) terminates on December 31, 
1998. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating. 

(2) STATE.—The term “State” means the 
State of Minnesota. 
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(3) SMALL PASSENGER VESSEL.—The term 
“small passenger vessel" means a small pas- 
senger vessel (as defined in section 2101(35) of 
title 46, United States Code) of not more 
than 40 feet overall in length. 

SEC. 1123. COMMONWEALTH OF THE NORTHERN 
MARIANA ISLANDS FISHING. 

Section 8103(i)(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking or“ in subparagraph (B); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C) and inserting a semicolon and 
“or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(D) an alien allowed to be employed under 
the immigration laws of the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands if the vessel 
is permanently stationed at a port within 
the Commonwealth and the vessel is engaged 
in the fisheries within the exclusive eco- 
nomic zone surrounding the Commonwealth 
or another United States territory or posses- 
sion. 

SEC. 1124. AVAILABILITY OF EXTRAJUDICIAL 
REMEDIES FOR DEFAULT ON PRE- 
FERRED MORTGAGE LIENS ON VES- 


(a) AVAILABILITY OF EXTRAJUDICIAL REM- 
EDIES.—Section 31325(b) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 
by striking mortgage may” and inserting 
“mortgagee may"; 

(2) in paragraph (1) by— 

(A) striking perferred' and inserting 
“preferred”; and 

(B) striking; and" and inserting a semi- 
colon; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(3) enforce the preferred mortgage lien or 
a claim for the outstanding indebtedness se- 
cured by the mortgaged vessel, or both, by 
exercising any other remedy (including an 
extrajudicial remedy) against a documented 
vessel, a vessel for which an application for 
documentation is filed under chapter 121 of 
this title, a foreign vessel, or a mortgagor, 
maker, comaker, or guarantor for the 
amount of the outstanding indebtedness or 
any deficiency in full payment of that in- 
debtedness, if— 

„A) the remedy is allowed under applica- 
ble law; and 

„) the exercise of the remedy will not re- 
sult in a violation of section 9 or 37 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U.S.C. App. 808, 835).’’. 

(b) NOTICE.—Section 31325 of title 46, 
United States Code, is further amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“(fX1) Before title to the documented ves- 
sel or vessel for which an application for doc- 
umentation is filed under chapter 121 is 
transferred by an extrajudicial remedy, the 
person exercising the remedy shall give no- 
tice of the proposed transfer to the Sec- 
retary, to the mortgagee of any mortgage on 
the vessel filed in substantial compliance 
with section 31321 of this title before notice 
of the proposed transfer is given to the Sec- 
retary, and to any person that recorded a no- 
tice of a claim of an undischarged lien on the 
vessel under section 31343(a) or (d) of this 
title before notice of the proposed transfer is 
given to the Secretary. 

*(2) Failure to give notice as required by 
this subsection shall not affect the transfer 
of title to a vessel. However, the rights of 
any holder of a maritime lien or a preferred 
mortgage on the vessel shall not be affected 
by a transfer of title by an extrajudicial rem- 
edy exercised under this section, regardless 
of whether notice is required by this sub- 
section or given. 
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"(3) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions establishing the time and manner for 
providing notice under this subsection.". 

(c) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—The amend- 
ments made by subsections (a) and (b) may 
not be construed to imply that remedies 
other than judicial remedies were not avail- 
able before the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion to enforce claims for outstanding in- 
debtedness secured by mortgaged vessels. 
SEC. 1125. OFFSHORE FACILITY FINANCIAL RE- 

SPONSIBILITY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY.—Section 1016(c (1) of the Oil Pollution 
Act of 1990 (33 U.S.C. 2716(c)(1)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(I) IN GENERAL.— 

*"(A) EVIDENCE OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY REQUIRED.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), a responsible party with respect to 
an offshore facility that 

*(1XI) is located seaward of the line of or- 
dinary low water along that portion of the 
coast that is in direct contact with the open 
sea and the line marking the seaward limit 
of inland waters; or 

“(ID is located in inland waters, such as 
coastal bays or estuaries, seaward of the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast that is not in direct contact with 
the open sea; 

*(11) is used for exploring for, drilling for, 
or producing oil, or for transporting oil from 
facilities engaged in oil exploration, drilling, 
or production; and 

“(iii) has a worst-case oil spill discharge 
potential of more than 1,000 barrels of oil (or 
a lesser amount if the President determines 
that the risks posed by such facility justify 
it), 


shall establish and maintain evidence of fi- 
nancial responsibility in the amount re- 
quired under subparagraph (B) or (C), as ap- 
plicable. 

“(B) AMOUNT REQUIRED GENERALLY.—Ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (C), the 
amount of financial responsibility for off- 
shore facilities that meet the criteria in sub- 
paragraph (A) is— 

*(1) $35,000,000 for offshore facilities lo- 
cated seaward of the seaward boundary of a 
State; or 

(11) $10,000,000 for offshore facilities lo- 
cated landward of the seaward boundary of a 
State. 

“(C) GREATER AMOUNT.—If the President 
determines that an amount of financial re- 
sponsibility for a responsible party greater 
than the amount required by subparagraphs 
(B) and (D) is justified by the relative oper- 
ational, environmental, human health, and 
other risks posed by the quantity or quality 
of oil that is explored for, drilled for, pro- 
duced, stored, handled, transferred, proc- 
essed or transported by the responsible 
party, the evidence of financial responsibil- 
ity required shall be for an amount deter- 
mined by the President not exceeding 
$150,000,000. 

D) MULTIPLE FACILITIES.—In the case in 
which a person is a responsible party for 
more than one facility subject to this sub- 
section, evidence of financial responsibility 
need be established only to meet the amount 
applicable to the facility having the greatest 
financial responsibility requirement under 
this subsection. 

"(E) STATE JURISDICTION.—The require- 
ments of this paragraph shall not apply if an 
offshore facility located landward of the sea- 
ward boundary of a State is required by such 
State to establish and maintain evidence of 
financíal responsibility in à manner com- 
parable to, and in an amount equal to or 
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e than, the requirements of this para- 
graph. 

„(F) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
paragraph, the phrase seaward boundary of 
a State" shall mean the boundaries described 
in section 2(b) of the Submerged Lands Act 
(43 U.S.C. 1301 (b)).“. 

SEC. 1126. DEAUTHORIZATION OF NAVIGATION 
PROJECT, COHASSET HARBOR, MAS- 


SACHUSETTS. 

The following portions of the project for 
navigation, Cohasset Harbor, Massachusetts, 
authorized by section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes", approved March 2, 1945 (59 Stat. 
12), or carried out pursuant to section 107 of 
the River and Harbor Act of 1960 (33 U.S.C. 
577), are deauthorized: A 7-foot deep anchor- 
age and a 6-foot deep anchorage; beginning 
at site 1, starting at a point N453510.15, 
E792664.63, thence running south 53 degrees 07 
minutes 05.4 seconds west 307.00 feet to a 
point N453325.90, E792419.07, thence running 
north 57 degrees 56 minutes 36.8 seconds west 
201.00 feet to a point N453432.58, E792248.72, 
thence running south 88 degrees 57 minutes 
25.6 seconds west 50.00 feet to a point 
N453431.67, E792198.73, thence running north 
01 degree 02 minutes 52.3 seconds west 66.71 
feet to a point N453498.37, E792197.51, thence 
running north 69 degrees 12 minutes 52.3 sec- 
onds east 332.32 feet to a point N453616.30, 
E792508.20, thence running south 55 degrees 50 
minutes 24.1 seconds east 189.05 feet to point 
of origin; then site 2, starting at a point, 
N452886.64, E791287.83, thence running south 
00 degrees 00 minutes 00.0 seconds west 56.04 
feet to a point, N452830.60, E791287.83, thence 
running north 90 degrees 00 minutes 00.0 sec- 
onds west 101.92 feet to a point, N452830.60, 
£791185.91, thence running north 52 degrees 12 
minutes 49.7 seconds east 89.42 feet to a 
point, N452885.39, E791256.58, thence running 
north 87 degrees 42 minutes 33.8 seconds east 
31.28 feet to point of origin; and site 3, start- 
ing at a point, N452261.08, E792040.24, thence 
running north 89 degrees 07 minutes 19.5 sec- 
onds east 118.78 feet to a point, N452262.90, 
E792159.01, thence running south 43 degrees 39 
minutes 06.8 seconds west 40.27 feet to a 
point, N452233.76, E'792131.21, thence running 
north 74 degrees 33 minutes 29.1 seconds west 
94.42 feet to a point, N452258.90, E792040.20, 
thence running north 01 degree 03 minutes 
04.3 seconds east 2.18 feet to point of origin. 

The text of the House amendment is 
as follows: 

House amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 1004 and insert in lieu thereof the text of 
H.R. 1361 as passed by the House, as follows: 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Coast Guard 
Authorization Act For Fiscal Year 1996". 
SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

The table of contents for this Act is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 1. Short title. 

Sec. 2. Table of contents. 

TITLE I—AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 101. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 102. Authorized levels of military 
strength and training. 

Sec. 103. Quarterly reports on drug interdic- 
tion. 

Sec. 104. Ensuring maritime safety after clo- 
sure of small boat station or re- 
duction to seasonal status. 

TITLE II—PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

IMPROVEMENT 


Sec. 201. Hurricane Andrew relief. 
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Sec. 202. Exclude certain reserves from end- 

of-year strength. 

Sec. 208. Provision of child development 

services. 

Sec. 204. Access to national driver register 

information on certain Coast 
Guard personnel. 

Sec. 205. Officer retention until retirement 

eligible. 

TITLE DI—NAVIGATION SAFETY AND 
WATERWAY SERVICES MANAGEMENT 
Sec. 301. Foreign passenger vessel user fees. 

Sec. 302. Florida Avenue Bridge. 

Sec. 303. Renewal of Houston-Galveston 
Navigation Safety Advisory 
Committee and Lower Mis- 
sissippi River Waterway Advi- 
sory Committee. 

. 304. Renewal of the Navigation Safety 
Advisory Council. 

. 305. Renewal of Commercial Fishing In- 
dustry Vessel Advisory Com- 


mittee. 
. 906. Nondisclosure of port security 


plans. 

307. Maritime drug and alcohol testing 
program civil penalty. 

. 908. Withholding vessel clearance for 
violation of certain Acts. 

. 909. Increased civil penalties. 

. 310. Amendment to require emergency 
position indicating radio bea- 
cons on the Great Lakes. 

. 811. Extension of Towing Safety Advi- 
sory Committee. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 401. Transfer of Coast Guard property 
in Traverse City, Michigan. 

Sec. 402. Transfer of Coast Guard property 
in Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Sec. 403. Electronic filing of commercial in- 
struments. 

Sec. 404. Board for correction of military 
records deadline. 

Sec. 405. Judicial sale of certain documented 
vessels to aliens. 

Sec. 406. Improved authority to sell recycla- 
bie material. 

Sec. 407. Recruitment of women and minori- 
ties. 

Sec. 408. Limitation of certain State author- 
ity over vessels. 

Sec. 409. Vessel financing. 

Sec. 410. Sense of Congress; requirement re- 
garding notice. 

Sec. 411. Special selection boards. 

Sec. 412. Availability of extrajudicial rem- 
edies for default on preferred 
mortgage liens on vessels. 

Sec. 413. Implementation of water pollution 
laws with respect to vegetable 
oil. 

Sec. 414. Certain information from marine 


casualty investigations barred 
in legal proceedings. 

. 415. Report on LORAN-C requirements. 

. 416. Limited double hull exemptions. 

417. Oil spill response vessels. 

. 418. Offshore facility financial respon- 

sibility requirements. 

419. Manning and watch requirements 

on towing vessels on the Great 
Lakes. 

. 420. Limitation on application of cer- 
tain laws to Lake Texoma. 

. 421. Limitation on consolidation or re- 
location of Houston and Gal- 
veston marine safety offices. 

. 422. Sense of the Congress regarding 
funding for Coast Guard. 

. 423. Conveyance of Light Station, 
Montauk Point, New York. 

. 424. Conveyance of Cape Ann Light- 
house, Thachers Island, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


425. Amendments to Johnson Act. 

426. Transfer of Coast Guard property 
in Gosnold, Massachusetts. 

427. Transfer of Coast Guard property 
in New Shoreham, Rhode Is- 


land. 

428. Vessel deemed to be a recreational 
vessel. 

429. Requirement for procurement of 
buoy chain. 

430. Cruise vessel tort reform. 

431. Limitation on fees and charges 
with respect to ferries. 


TITLE V—COAST GUARD REGULATORY 


Sec. 
Sec. 


: 


$ 
8 
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REFORM 


. Short title. 

Safety management. 

. Use of reports, documents, records, 
and examinations of other per- 
sons. 

Equipment approval. 

Frequency of inspection. 

Certificate of inspection. 

Delegation of authority of Sec- 
retary to classification soci- 
eties. 


TITLE VI—DOCUMENTATION OF 
VESSELS 


. Authority to issue coastwise en- 
dorsements. 

Vessel documentation for charity 
cruises. 

Extension of deadline for conver- 
sion of vessel MV TWIN 
DRILL. 

Documentation of vessel RAIN- 
BOW'S END. 

Documentation of vessel GLEAM. 

Documentation of various vessels. 

Documentation of 4 barges. 

Limited waiver for ENCHANTED 
ISLE and ENCHANTED SEAS. 

Limited waiver for MV PLATTE. 


TITLE VII—TECHNICAL AND 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


701. Amendment of inland navigation 
rules. 
. 702. Measurement of vessels. 
Longshore and harbor workers 
compensation. 
. Radiotelephone requirements. 
. Vessel operating requirements. 
. Merchant Marine Act, 1920. 
. Merchant Marine Act, 1956. 
. Maritime education and training. 
. General definitions. 
. Authority to exempt certain ves- 
sels. 
. Inspection of vessels. 
. Regulations. 
. Penalties—inspection of vessels. 
. Application—tank vessels. 
. Tank vessel construction stand- 
ards. 
. Tanker minimum standards. 
. Self-propelled tank vessel mini- 
mum standards. 
718. Definition—abandonment 
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of 


barges. 
. Application—load lines. 
. Licensing of individuals. 
. Able seamen—limited. 
Able seamen—offshore supply ves- 
sels. 
Scale of employment—able seamen. 
. General requirements—engine de- 
partment. 
. Complement of inspected vessels. 
. Watchmen. 
. Citizenship and naval reserve re- 


viduals. 
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. 730. Officers’ competency certificates 
convention. 

. 731. Merchant mariners’ documents re- 
quired. 

. 732. Certain crew requirements. 

Sec. 733. Freight vessels. 

. 734. Exemptions. 

. 735. United States registered pilot serv- 
ice. 

. 736. Definitions—merchant seamen pro- 
tection. 

. 737. Application—foreign 
coastal voyages. 

. 738. Application—coastwise voyages. 

. 739. Fishing agreements. 

. 740. Accommodations for seamen. 

. 741. Medicine chests. 

. 742. Logbook and entry requirements. 

743. Coastwise endorsements. 

. 144. Fishery endorsements. 

745. Clerical amendment. 

. 746. Repeal of Great Lakes endorse- 

ments. 
747. Convention tonnage for licenses, 
certificates, and documents. 


TITLE VII—COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 
AMENDMENTS 


and  inter- 


Sec. 


Sec. 801. Administration of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. 

Sec. 802. Purpose of the Coast Guard Auxil- 
lary. 

Sec. 803. Members of the Auxiliary; status. 

Sec. 804. Assignment and performance of du- 
ties. 

Sec. 805. Cooperation with other agencies, 
States, territories, and political 
subdivisions. 

Sec. 806. Vessel deemed public vessel. 

Sec. 807. Aircraft deemed public aircraft. 

Sec. 808. Disposal of certain material. 


TITLE I—AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC. 101. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Funds are authorized to be appropriated 
for necessary expenses of the Coast Guard for 
fiscal year 1996, as follows: 

(1) For the operation and maintenance of 
the Coast Guard, $2,618,316,000, of which 
$25,000,000 shall be derived from the Oil Spill 
Liability Trust Fund. 

(2) For the acquisition, construction, re- 
building, and improvement of aids to naviga- 
tion, shore and offshore facilities, vessels, 
and aircraft, including equipment related 
thereto, $428,200,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which $32,500,000 shall be 
derived from the Oil Spill Liability Trust 
Fund to carry out the purposes of section 
1012(a)(5) of the Oil Pollution Act of 1990. 

(3) For research, development, test, and 
evaluation of technologies, materials, and 
human factors directly relating to improving 
the performance of the Coast Guard's mis- 
sion in support of search and rescue, aids to 
navigation, marine safety, marine environ- 
mental protection, enforcement of laws and 
treaties, ice operations, oceanographic re- 
search, and defense readiness, $22,500,000, to 
remain available until expended, of which 
$3,150,000 shall be derived from the Oil Spill 
Liability Trust Fund to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 1012(a)(5) of the Oil Pollution 
Act of 1990. 

(4) For retired pay (including the payment 
of obligations otherwise chargeable to lapsed 
appropriations for this purpose), payments 
under the Retired Serviceman's Family Pro- 
tection and Survivor Benefit Plans, and pay- 
ments for medical care of retired personnel 
and their dependents under chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, $582,022,000. 

(5) For alteration or removal of bridges 
over navigable waters of the United States 
constituting obstructions to navigation, and 
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for personnel and administrative costs asso- 
ciated with the Bridge Alteration Program, 
$16,200,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

(6) For necessary expenses to carry out the 
Coast Guard's environmental compliance 
and restoration functions, other than parts 
and equipment associated with operations 
and maintenance, under chapter 19 of title 
14, United States Code, at Coast Guard facili- 
ties, $25,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

SEC. 102. AUTHORIZED LEVELS OF MILITARY 
STRENGTH AND TRAINING. 

(a) AcTIVE DUTY STRENGTH.—The Coast 
Guard is authorized an end-of-year strength 
for active duty personnel of 38,400 as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1996. 

(b) MILITARY TRAINING STUDENT LOADS.— 
For fiscal year 1996, the Coast Guard is au- 
thorized average military training student 
loads as follows: 

(1) For recruit and special training, 1604 
student years. 

(2) For flight training, 85 student years. 

(3) For professional training in military 
and civilian institutions, 330 student years. 

(4) For officer acquisition, 874 student 
years. 

SEC. 103. QUARTERLY REPORTS ON DRUG INTER- 
DICTION. 

Not later thar ^0 days after the end of each 
fiscal year quarter, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall submit to the Committee on 
Transportation and Infrastructure of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
of the Senate a report on all expenditures re- 
lated to drug interdiction activities of the 
Coast Guard during that quarter. 

SEC. 104. ENSURING MARITIME SAFETY AFTER 
CLOSURE OF SMALL BOAT STATION 
a REDUCTION TO SEASONAL STA- 


(à) MARITIME SAFETY DETERMINATION.— 
None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under this Act may be used to close 
Coast Guard multimission small boat sta- 
tions unless the Secretary of Transportation 
determines that maritime safety will not be 
diminished by the closures. 

(b) TRANSITION PLAN REQUIRED.—None of 
the funds appropriated under the authority 
of this Act may be used to close or reduce to 
seasonal status a small boat station, unless 
the Secretary of Transportation, in coopera- 
tion with the community affected by the clo- 
sure or reduction, has developed and imple- 
mented a transition plan to ensure that the 
maritime safety needs of the community will 
continue to be met. 


TITLE II—PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
IMPROVEMENT 


SEC. 201. HURRICANE ANDREW RELIEF. 

Section 2856 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993 (Public 
Law 102-484) applies to the military person- 
nel of the Coast Guard who were assigned to, 
or employed at or in connection with, any 
Federal facility or installation in the vicin- 
ity of Homestead Air Force Base, Florida, in- 
cluding the areas of Broward, Collier, Dade, 
and Monroe Counties, on or before August 24, 
1992, except that— 

(1) funds available to the Coast Guard, not 
to exceed a total of $25,000, shall be used; and 

(2) the Secretary of Transportation shall 
administer that section with respect to 
Coast Guard personnel. 

SEC. 202. EXCLUDE CERTAIN RESERVES FROM 
END-OF-YEAR STRENGTH. 

Section 712 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 
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"(d) Reserve members ordered to active 
duty under this section shall not be counted 
in computing authorized strength of mem- 
bers on active duty or members in grade 
under this title or under any other law. 
SEC. 203. PROVISION OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

SERVICES. 

Section 93 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended by striking ‘‘and” after the semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (t)(2), by strik- 
ing the period at the end of paragraph (u) 
and inserting ''; and", and by adding at the 
end the following new paragraph: 

"(v) make child development services 
available to members of the armed forces 
and Federal civilian employees under terms 
and conditions comparable to those under 
the Military Child Care Act of 1989 (10 U.S.C. 
113 note).". 

SEC. 204. ACCESS TO NATIONAL DRIVER REG- 
ISTER INFORMATION ON CERTAIN 
COAST GUARD PERSONNEL. 

(a) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 14.—Section 93 of 
title 14, United States Code, as amended by 
section 203, is further amended— 

(1) by striking and“ after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (u); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (v) and inserting ‘‘; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 

ph: 

“(w) require that any officer, chief warrant 
officer, or enlisted member of the Coast 
Guard or Coast Guard Reserve (including a 
cadet or an applicant for appointment or en- 
listment to any of the foregoing and any 
member of a uniformed service who is as- 
signed to the Coast Guard) request that all 
information contained in the National Driv- 
er Register pertaining to the individual, as 
described in section 30304(a) of title 49, be 
made available to the Commandant under 
section 30305(a) of title 49, may receive that 
information, and upon receipt, shall make 
the information available to the individ- 
ual.". 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 49.—Section 
30305(b) of title 49, United States Code, is 
amended by redesignating paragraph (7) as 
paragraph (8) and inserting after paragraph 
(6) the following new paragraph: 

"(7) An individual who is an officer, chief 
warrant officer, or enlisted member of the 
Coast Guard or Coast Guard Reserve (includ- 
ing à cadet or an applicant for appointment 
or enlistment of any of the foregoing and 
any member of a uniformed service who is 
assigned to the Coast Guard) may request 
the chief driver licensing official of a State 
to provide information about the individual 
under subsection (a) of this section to the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard. The Com- 
mandant may receive the information and 
shall make the information available to the 
individual. Information may not be obtained 
from the Register under this paragraph if the 
information was entered in the Register 
more than 3 years before the request, unless 
the information is about a revocation or sus- 
pension still in effect on the date of the re- 
quest. 

SEC. 205. OFFICER RETENTION UNTIL RETIRE- 
MENT ELIGIBLE. 

Section 283(b) of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting ''(1)" after (b)“; 

(2) by striking the last sentence; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

*(2) Upon the completion of a term under 
paragraph (1) an officer shall, unless se- 
lected for further continuation— 

"(A) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), be honorably discharged with severance 
pay computed under section 286 of this title; 
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8) in the case of an officer who has com- 
pleted at least 18 years of active service on 
the date of discharge under subparagraph 
(A), be retained on active duty and retired on 
the last day of the month in which the offi- 
cer completes 20 years of active service, un- 
less earlier removed under another provision 
of law; or 

(C) if, on the date specified for the offi- 
cer's discharge in this section, the officer has 
completed at least 20 years of active service 
or is eligible for retirement under any law, 
be retired on that date.. 

TITLE III—NAVIGATION SAFETY AND 
WATERWAY SERVICES MANAGEMENT 


SEC. 301. FOREIGN PASSENGER VESSEL USER 
FEES. 


Section 3303 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking (a) Except 
as“ and inserting “Except as“; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 

SEC. 302. FLORIDA AVENUE BRIDGE. 

For purposes of the alteration of the Flor- 
ida Avenue Bridge (located approximately 
1.63 miles east of the Mississippi River on the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway in Orleans Par- 
ish, Louisiana) ordered by the Secretary of 
Transportation under the Act of June 21, 1940 
(33 U.S.C. 511 et seq.; popularly known as the 
Truman-Hobbs Act), the Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall treat the drainage siphon 
that is adjacent to the bridge as an appur- 
tenance of the bridge, including with respect 
to apportionment and payment of costs for 
the removal of the drainage siphon in ac- 
cordance with that Act. 

SEC. 303. RENEWAL OF HOUSTON-GALVESTON 
NAVIGATION SAFETY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE AND LOWER MIS- 
SISSIPPI RIVER WATERWAY ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE. 

The Coast Guard Authorization Act of 1991 
(Public Law 102-241, 105 Stat. 2208-2235) is 
amended— 

(1) in section 18 by adding at the end the 
following: 

“(h) The Committee shall terminate on Oc- 
tober 1, 2000."; and 

(2) in section 19 by adding at the end the 
following: 

**(g) The Committee shall terminate on Oc- 
tober 1, 2000."*. 

SEC. 304. RENEWAL OF THE NAVIGATION SAFETY 
ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

(a) RENEWAL.—Section 5(d) of the Inland 
Navigational Rules Act of 1980 (33 U.S.C. 
2073) is amended by striking ‘‘September 30, 
1995" and inserting September 30, 2000. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The section 
heading for section 5(d) of the Inland Naviga- 
tional Rules Act of 1980 (33 U.S.C. 2073) is 
amended by striking Rules of the Road Ad- 
visory Council" and inserting Navigation 
Safety Advisory Council“. 

SEC. 305. RENEWAL OF COMMERCIAL FISHING IN- 
EN VESSEL ADVISORY COMMIT- 


Subsection (e)(1) of section 4508 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
“September 30, 1994" and inserting October 
1, 2000". 

SEC. 306. NONDISCLOSURE OF PORT SECURITY 
PLANS. 

Section 7 of the Ports and Waterways Safe- 
ty Act (33 U.S.C. 1226), is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection (c): 

"(c) NONDISCLOSURE OF PORT SECURITY 
PLANS.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, information related to security 
plans, procedures, or programs for passenger 
vessels or passenger terminals authorized 
under this Act is not required to be disclosed 
to the public.“. 
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SEC. 307. MARITIME DRUG AND ALCOHOL TEST- 
ING PROGRAM CIVIL PENALTY. 

(a) PENALTY IMPOSED.—Chapter 21 of title 
46, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

*$2115. Civil penalty to enforce alcohol and 
dangerous drug testing 

“Any person who fails to comply with or 
otherwise violates the requirements pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under this subtitle 
for chemical testing for dangerous drugs or 
for evidence of alcohol use is liable to the 
United States Government for a civil penalty 
of not more than $1,000 for each violation. 
Each day of a continuing violation shall con- 
stitute a separate violation.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 21 of 
title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
2114 the following new item: 

2115. Civil penalty to enforce alcohol and 
dangerous drug testing.“ 
SEC. 308. WITHHOLDING VESSEL CLEARANCE 
FOR VIOLATION OF CERTAIN ACTS. 

(a) TITLE 49, UNITED STATES CODE.—Sec- 
tion 5122 of title 49, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) WITHHOLDING OF CLEARANCE.—(1) If 
any owner, operator, or person in charge of à 
vessel is liable for a civil penalty under sec- 
tion 5123 of this title or for a fine under sec- 
tion 5124 of this title, or if reasonable cause 
exists to believe that such owner, operator, 
or person in charge may be subject to such a 
civil penalty or fine, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the request of the Secretary, 
shall with respect to such vessel refuse or re- 
voke any clearance required by section 4197 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(46 App. U.S.C. 91). 

“(2) Clearance refused or revoked under 
this subsection may be granted upon the fil- 
ing of à bond or other surety satisfactory to 
the Secretary.“ 

(b) PORT AND WATERWAYS SAFETY ACT.— 
Section 13(f) of the Ports and Waterways 
Safety Act (33 U.S.C. 1232(f)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

**(f) WITHHOLDING OF CLEARANCE.—(1) If any 
owner, operator, or person in charge of a ves- 
sel is liable for a penalty or fine under this 
section, or if reasonable cause exists to be- 
lieve that the owner, operator, or person in 
charge may be subject to a penalty or fine 
under this section, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the request of the Secretary, 
shall with respect to such vessel refuse or re- 
voke any clearance required by section 4197 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(46 App. U.S.C. 91). 

(2) Clearance refused or revoked under 
this subsection may be granted upon filing of 
a bond or other surety satisfactory to the 
Secretary.“ 

(c) INLAND NAVIGATION RULES ACT OF 
1980.—Section 4(d) of the Inland Navigational 
Rules Act of 1980 (33 U.S.C. 2072(d)) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

"(d) WITHHOLDING OF CLEARANCE.—(1) If 
any owner, operator, or person in charge of a 
vessel is liable for à penalty under this sec- 
tion, or if reasonable cause exists to believe 
that the owner, operator, or person in charge 
may be subject to a penalty under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
request of the Secretary, shall with respect 
to such vessel refuse or revoke any clearance 
required by section 4197 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (46 App. U.S.C. 91). 

*(2) Clearance or à permit refused or re- 
voked under this subsection may be granted 
upon filing of a bond or other surety satis- 
factory to the Secretary.“ 
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(d) TITLE 46, UNITED STATES CODE.—Sec- 
tion 3718(e) of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

*(e)(1) If any owner, operator, or person in 
charge of a vessel is liable for any penalty or 
fine under this section, or if reasonable cause 
exists to believe that the owner, operator, or 
person in charge may be subject to any pen- 
alty or fine under this section, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon the request of the Sec- 
retary, shall with respect to such vessel 
refuse or revoke any clearance required by 
section 4197 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (46 U.S.C. App. 91). 

“(2) Clearance or a permit refused or re- 
voked under this subsection may be granted 
upon filing of a bond or other surety satis- 
factory to the Secretary."’. 

SEC. 309. INCREASED CIVIL PENALTIES, 

(a) PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO REPORT A 
CASUALTY.—Section 6103(a) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by striking ''$1,000" 
and inserting not more than $25,000". 

(b) OPERATION OF UNINSPECTED VESSEL IN 
VIOLATION OF MANNING REQUIREMENTS.—Sec- 
tion 8906 of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by striking 81.000 and inserting 
not more than $25,000". 

SEC, 310. AMENDMENT TO REQUIRE EMERGENCY 
POSITION INDICATING RADIO BEA- 
CONS ON THE GREAT LAKES. 

Paragraph.(7) of section 4502(a) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“or beyond three nautical miles from the 
coastline of the Great Lakes" after high 
seas". 

SEC. 311. EXTENSION OF TOWING SAFETY ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE. 

Subsection (e) of the Act to establish a 
Towing Safety Advisory Committee in the 
Department of Transportation (33 U.S.C. 
1231a(e)), is amended by striking September 
30, 1995” and inserting October 1, 2000”. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 401. TRANSFER OF COAST GUARD PROP- 
ERTY IN TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation (or any other official having con- 
trol over the property described in sub- 
section (b)) shall expeditiously convey to the 
Traverse City Area Public School District in 
Traverse City, Michigan, without consider- 
ation, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the property de- 
scribed in subsection (b), subject to all ease- 
ments and other interests in the property 
held by any other person. 

(b) PROPERTY DESCRIBED.—The property re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is real property lo- 
cated in the city of Traverse City, Grand 
Traverse County, Michigan, and consisting 
of that part of the southeast %4 of Section 12, 
Township 27 North, Range 11 West, described 
as: Commencing at the southeast % corner of 
said Section 12, thence north 03 degrees 05 
minutes 25 seconds east along the East line 
of said Section, 1074.04 feet, thence north 86 
degrees 36 minutes 50 seconds west 207.66 
feet, thence north 03 degrees 06 minutes 00 
seconds east 572.83 feet to the point of begin- 
ning, thence north 86 degrees 54 minutes 00 
seconds west 1,751.04 feet, thence north 03 de- 
grees 02 minutes 38 seconds east 330.09 feet, 
thence north 24 degrees 04 minutes 40 sec- 
onds east 439.86 feet, thence south 86 degrees 
56 minutes 15 seconds east 116.62 feet, thence 
north 03 degrees 08 minutes 45 seconds east 
200.00 feet, thence south 87 degrees 08 min- 
utes 20 seconds east 68.52 feet, to the south- 
erly right-of-way of the C & O Railroad, 
thence south 65 degrees 54 minutes 20 sec- 
onds east along said right-of-way 1508.75 feet, 
thence south 03 degrees 06 minutes 00 sec- 
onds west 400.61 to the point of beginning, 
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consisting of 27.10 acres of land, and all im- 
provements located on that property includ- 
ing buildings, structures, and equipment. 

(c) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition 
to any term or condition established pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), any conveyance of 
property described in subsection (b) shall be 
subject to the condition that all right, title, 
and interest in and to the property so con- 
veyed shall immediately revert to the United 
States if the property, or any part thereof, 
ceases to be used by the Traverse City 
School District. 

SEC. 402. TRANSFER OF COAST GUARD PROP- 
ERTY IN KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 

(a) CONVEYANCE REQUIREMENT.—The Sec- 
retary of Transportation shall convey to the 
Ketchikan Indian Corporation in Ketchikan, 
Alaska, without reimbursement and by no 
later than 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the property 
known as the “Former Marine Safety De- 
tachment” as identified in Report of Excess 
Number CG-689 (GSA Control Number 9-U- 
AK-0747) and described in subsection (b), for 
use by the Ketchikan Indian Corporation as 
a health or social services facility. 

(b) PROPERTY DESCRIBED.—The property re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is real property lo- 
cated in the city of Ketchikan, Township 75 
south, range 90 east, Copper River Meridian, 
First Judicial District, State of Alaska, and 
commencing at corner numbered 10, United 
States Survey numbered 1079, the true point 
of beginning for this description: Thence 
north 24 degrees 04 minutes east, along the 
10-11 line of said survey a distance of 89.76 
feet to corner numbered 1 of lot 5B; thence 
south 65 degrees 56 minutes east a distance 
of 345.18 feet to corner numbered 2 of lot 5B; 
thence south 24 degrees 04 minutes west a 
distance of 101.64 feet to corner numbered 3 
of lot 5B; thence north 64 degrees 01 minute 
west a distance of 346.47 feet to corner num- 
bered 10 of said survey, to the true point of 
beginning, consisting of 0.76 acres (more or 
less), and all improvements located on that 
property, including buildings, structures, 
and equipment. 

(c) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition 
to any term or condition established pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), amy conveyance of 
property described in subsection (b) shall be 
subject to the condition that all right, title, 
and interest in and to the property so con- 
veyed shall immediately revert to the United 
States if the property, or any part thereof, 
ceases to be used by the Ketchikan Indian 
Corporation as a health or social services fa- 
cility. 

SEC. 403. ELECTRONIC FILING OF COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Section 31321(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4)(A) A bill of sale, conveyance, mort- 
gage, assignment, or related instrument may 
be filed electronically under regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary. 

((B) A filing made electronically under 
subparagraph (A) shall not be effective after 
the 10-day period beginning on the date of 
the filing unless the original instrument is 
provided to the Secretary within that 10-day 
period.". 

SEC. 404. BOARD FOR CORRECTION OF MILITARY 
RECORDS DEADLINE. 

(a) REMEDIES DEEMED EXHAUSTED.—Ten 
months after a complete application for cor- 
rection of military records is received by the 
Board for Correction of Military Records of 
the Coast Guard, administrative remedies 
are deemed to have been exhausted, and— 
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(1) if the Board has rendered a rec- 
ommended decision, íts recommendation 
shall be final agency action and not subject 
to further review or approval within the De- 
partment of Transportation; or 

(2) if the Board has not rendered a rec- 
ommended decision, agency action is deemed 
to have been unreasonably delayed or with- 
held and the applicant is entitled to— 

(A) an order under section 706(1) of title 5, 
United States Code, directing final action be 
taken within 30 days from the date the order 
is entered; and 

(B) from amounts appropriated to the De- 
partment of Transportation, the costs of ob- 
taining the order, including a reasonable at- 
torney's fee. 

(b) EXISTING DEADLINE MANDATORY.—The 
10-month deadline established in section 212 
of the Coast Guard Authorization Act of 1989 
(Public Law 101-225, 103 Stat. 1914) is manda- 


tory. 

(c) APPLICATION.—This section applies to 
all applications filed with or pending before 
the Board or the Secretary of Transportation 
on or after June 12, 1990. For applications 
that were pending on June 12, 1990, the 10- 
month deadline referred to in subsection (b) 
shall be calculated from June 12, 1990. 

SEC. 405. JUDICIAL SALE OF CERTAIN DOCU- 
MENTED VESSELS TO ALIENS. 

Section 31329 of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) This section does not apply to a docu- 
mented vessel that has been operated only— 

(I) as a fishing vessel, fish processing ves- 
sel, or fish tender vessel; or 

**(2) for pleasure.“ 

SEC. 406. IMPROVED AUTHORITY TO SELL RECY- 
CLABLE MATERIAL. 

Section 641(c)(2) of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod the following:, except that the Com- 
mandant may conduct sales of materials for 
which the proceeds of sale will not exceed 
$5,000 under regulations prescribed by the 
Commandant“. 

SEC. 407. RECRUITMENT OF WOMEN AND MINORI- 


Not later than January 31, 1996, the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard shall report to 
the Committee on Transportation and Infra- 
Structure of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation of the Senate, on the 
status of and the problems in recruitment of 
women and minorities into the Coast Guard. 
The report shall contain specific plans to in- 
crease the recruitment of women and minori- 
ties and legislative recommendations needed 
to increase the recruitment of women and 
minorities. 

SEC. 408. LIMITATION OF CERTAIN STATE AU- 
THORITY OVER VESSELS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This section may be 
cited as the California Cruise Industry Re- 
vitalization Act“. 

(b) LIMITATION.—Section 5(b)2) of the Act 
of January 2, 1951 (15 U.S.C. 1175(b)(2)), com- 
monly referred to as the Johnson Act“, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

“(C) EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN VOYAGES AND 
SEGMENTS.—Except for a voyage or segment 
of a voyage that occurs within the bound- 
aries of the State of Hawaii, a voyage or seg- 
ment of a voyage is not described in subpara- 
graph (B) if it includes or consists of a seg- 
ment— 

„) that begins and ends in the same 
State; 

"(11) that is part of a voyage to another 
State or to a foreign country; and 

(111) in which the vessel reaches the other 
State or foreign country within 3 days after 
leaving the State in which it begins.“ 
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SEC. 409. VESSEL FINANCING. 

(a) DOCUMENTATION CITIZEN ELIGIBLE 
MORTGAGEE.—Section 31322(a)(1)(D) of title 
46, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “or” at the end of 
31322(43)0YXD)(v) and inserting “or” at the 
end of 31322(a)(1)(D)(vi); and 

(2) by adding at the end a new subpara- 
graph as follows: 

(vii) a person eligible to own a docu- 
mented vessel under chapter 121 of this 
title. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TRUSTEE RESTRIC- 
TIONS.—Section 31328(a) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking or“ at the end of 31328(a)(3) 
and inserting or“ at the end of 31328(a)(4); 
and 

(2) by adding at the end a new subpara- 
graph as follows: 

5) is a person eligible to own a docu- 
mented vessel under chapter 121 of this 
title. 

(c) LEASE FIN AN c. Section 12106 of title 
46, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsections: 

**(e)1) A certificate of documentation for a 
vessel may be endorsed with a coastwise en- 
dorsement if— 

(A) the vessel is eligible for documenta- 
tion under section 12102; 

) the person that owns the vessel, a par- 
ent entity of that person, or a subsidiary of 
a parent entity of that person, is engaged in 
lease financing; 

**(C) the vessel is under a demise charter to 
a person qualifying as a citizen of the United 
States for engaging in the coastwise trade 
under section 2 of the Shipping Act, 1916; 

**(D) the demise charter is for— 

**(1) a period of at least 3 years; or 

(Ii) a shorter period as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary; and 

E) the vessel is otherwise qualified under 
this section to be employed in the coastwise 
trade. 

*(2) Upon default by a bareboat charterer 
of a demise charter required under paragraph 
(1 D), the coastwise endorsement of the ves- 
sel may, in the sole discretion of the Sec- 
retary, be continued after the termination 
for default of the demise charter for a period 
not to exceed 6 months on terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe. 

"(3) For purposes of section 2 of the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, and section 12102(a) of this 
title, a vessel meeting the criteria of sub- 
section is deemed to be owned exclusively by 
citizens of the United States. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 9(c) 
of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended (46 
App. U.S.C. 808(c)) is amended by inserting 
**12106(e)," after the word sections“ and be- 
fore 31322(a)(1)(D). 

SEC. 410. SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT 
REGARDING NOTICE. 


(a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS.—It is the sense of the 
Congress that, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, all equipment and products pur- 
chased with funds made available under this 
Act should be American-made. 

(b) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance under this 
Act, the official responsible for providing the 
assistance, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, shall provide to each recipient of the 
assistance a notice describing the statement 
made in subsection (a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 411. SPECIAL SELECTION BOARDS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Chapter 21 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 
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*$747. Special selection boards 

“(a) The Secretary shall provide for special 
selection boards to consider the case of any 
officer who is eligible for promotion who— 

“(1) was not considered for selection for 
promotion by a selection board because of 
administrative error; or 

(2) was considered for selection for pro- 
motion by a selection board but not selected 
because— 

H(A) the action of the board that consid- 
ered the officer was contrary to law or in- 
volved a material error of fact or material 
administrative error; or 

„) the board that considered the officer 
did not have before it for its consideration 
material information. 

*(b) Not later than 6 months after the date 
of the enactment of the Coast Guard Author- 
ization Act For Fiscal Year 1996, the Sec- 
retary shall issue regulations to implement 
this section. The regulations shall conform, 
as appropriate, to the regulations and proce- 
dures issued by the Secretary of Defense for 
special selection boards under section 628 of 
title 10, United States Code. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 21 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after the 
item for section 746 the following: 

747. Special selection boards.“ 

SEC. 412. AVAILABILITY OF EXTRAJUDICIAL REM- 
EDIES FOR DEFAULT ON PRE- 
FERRED MORTGAGE LIENS ON VES- 


(a) AVAILABILITY OF EXTRAJUDICIAL REM- 
EDIES.—Section 31325(b) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 
by striking mortgage may” and inserting 
“mortgagee may: 

(2) in paragraph (1) by— 

(A) striking ‘“perferred’’ 
“preferred”; and 

(B) striking; and" and inserting a semi- 
colon; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(3) enforce the preferred mortgage lien or 
a claim for the outstanding indebtedness se- 
cured by the mortgaged vessel, or both, by 
exercising any other remedy (including an 
extrajudicial remedy) against a documented 
vessel, a vessel for which an application for 
documentation is filed under chapter 121 of 
this title, a foreign vessel, or a mortgagor, 
maker, comaker, or guarantor for the 
amount of the outstanding indebtedness or 
any deficiency in full payment of that in- 
debtedness, if— 

“(A) the remedy is allowed under applica- 
ble law; and 

“(B) the exercise of the remedy will not re- 
sult in a violation of section 9 or 37 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916 (46 App. U.S.C. 808, 835).". 

(b) NoTICE.—Section 31325 of title 46, 
United States Code, is further amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

*(fK(1) Before title to the documented ves- 
sel or vessel for which an application for doc- 
umentation is filed under chapter 121 is 
transferred by an extrajudicial remedy, the 
person exercising the remedy shall give no- 
tice of the proposed transfer to the Sec- 
retary, to the mortgagee of any mortgage on 
the vessel filled in substantial compliance 
with section 31321 of this title before notice 
of the proposed transfer is given to the Sec- 
retary, and to any person that recorded a no- 
tice of a claim of an undischarged lien on the 
vessel under section 31343 (a) or (d) of this 
title before notice of the proposed transfer is 
given to the Secretary. 

(2) Failure to give notice as required by 
this subsection shall not affect the transfer 


and inserting 
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of title to a vessel. However, the rights of 
any holder of a maritime lien or a preferred 
mortgage on the vessel shall not be affected 
by a transfer of title by an extrajudicial rem- 
edy exercised under this section, regardless 
of whether notice is required by this sub- 
section or given. 

“(3) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions establishing the time and manner for 
providing notice under this subsection.". 

(c) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—The amend- 
ments made by subsections (a) and (b) may 
not be construed to imply that remedies 
other than judicial remedies were not avail- 
able before the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion to enforce claims for outstanding in- 
debtedness secured by mortgaged vessels. 
SEC. 413. IMPLEMENTATION OF WATER POLLU- 

TION LAWS WITH RESPECT TO VEGE- 
TABLE OIL. 

(a) DIFFERENTIATION AMONG FATS, 
AND GREASES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In issuing or enforcing a 
regulation, an interpretation, or a guideline 
relating to a fat, oil, or grease under a Fed- 
eral law related to water pollution control, 
the head of a Federal agency shall— 

(A) differentiate between and establish sep- 
arate classes for— 

(GXI) animal fats; and 

(II) vegetable oils; and 

(ii) other oils, including petroleum oil; and 

(B) apply different standards to different 
classes of fat and oil as provided in para- 
graph (2). 

(2) CONSIDERATIONS.—In differentiating be- 
tween the classes of animal fats and vegeta- 
ble oils referred to in paragraph (1)(A)(i) and 
the classes of oils described in paragraph 
(INCA), the head of a Federal agency shall 
consider differences in physical, chemical, 
biological, and other properties, and in the 
environmental effects, of the classes. 

(b) FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY.— 

(1) LIMITS ON LIABILITY.—Section 1004(a)(1) 
of the Oil Pollution Act of 1990 (33 U.S.C. 
2704(a)(1)) is amended by striking “for a tank 
vessel," and inserting for a tank vessel car- 
rying oil in bulk as cargo or cargo residue 
(except a tank vessel on which the only oil 
carried is an animal fat or vegetable oil, as 
those terms are defined in section 413(c) of 
the Coast Guard Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Year 1996),". 

(2) FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY.—The first 
sentence of section 1016(a) of the Act (33 
U.S.C. 2716(a)) is amended by striking, in 
the case of a tank vessel, the responsible 
party could be subject under section 1004 
(a)(1) or (d) of this Act, or to which, in the 
case of any other vessel, the responsible 
party could be subjected under section 1004 
(a)2) or (d)“ and inserting the responsible 
party could be subjected under section 1004 
(a) or (d) of this Act“. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—In this section, the fol- 
lowing definitions apply: 

(1) ANIMAL FAT.—The term animal fat” 
means each type of animal fat, oil, or grease, 
including fat, oil, or grease from fish or a 
marine mammal and any fat, oil, or grease 
referred to in section 61(a)2) of title 13, 
United States Code. 

(2) VEGETABLE OIL.—The term ''vegetable 
oil" means each type of vegetable oil, includ- 
ing vegetable oil from a seed, nut, or kernel 
and any vegetable oil referred to in section 
61(a)(1) of title 13, United States Code. 

SEC. 414. CERTAIN INFORMATION FROM MARINE 


Os, 


(a) IN GENERAL. Title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after section 
6307 the following new section: 
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*86308. Information barred in legal proceed- 
ings 


(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any opinion, recommendation, delib- 
eration, or conclusion contained in a report 
of a marine casualty investigation conducted 
under section 6301 of this title with respect 
to the cause of, or factors contributing to, 
the casualty set forth in the report of the in- 
vestigation is not admissible as evidence or 
subject to discovery in any civil, administra- 
tive, or State criminal proceeding arising 
from a marine casualty, other than with the 
permission and consent of the Secretary of 
Transportation, in his or her sole discretion. 
Any employee of the United States or mili- 
tary member of the Coast Guard investigat- 
ing a marine casualty or assisting in any 
such investigation conducted pursuant to 
section 6301 of this title, shall not be subject 
to deposition or other discovery, or other- 
wise testify or give information in such pro- 
ceedings relevant to a marine casualty in- 
vestigation, without the permission and con- 
sent of the Secretary of Transportation in 
his or her sole discretion. In exercising this 
discretion in cases where the United States 
is a party, the Secretary shall not withhold 
permission for an employee to testify solely 
on factual matters where the information is 
not available elsewhere or is not obtainable 
by other means. Nothing in this section pro- 
hibits the United States from calling an em- 
ployee as an expert witness to testify on its 
behalf. 

*(b) The information referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not be consid- 
ered an admission of liability by the United 
States or by any person referred to in those 
conclusions or statements.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 63 of 
title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
adding after the item related to section 6307 
the following: 

“6308. Information barred in legal proceed- 
ings.". 
SEC. 415. REPORT ON LORAN-C REQUIREMENTS. 

Not later than 6 months after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Transportation shall submit a report to the 
Committee on Transportation and Infra- 
structure of the House of Representatives, 
and the Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation of the Senate, prepared 
in consultation with users of the LORAN-C 
radionavigation system, defining the future 
use of and funding for operations, mainte- 
nance, and upgrades of the LORAN-C radio- 
navigation system. The report shall address 
the following: 

(1) An appropriate timetable for transition 
from ground-based radionavigation tech- 
nology after it is determined that satellite- 
based technology is available as a sole means 
of safe and efficient navigation. 

(2) The need to ensure that LORAN-C tech- 
nology purchased by the public before the 
year 2000 has a useful economic life. 

(3) The benefits of fully utilizing the com- 
patibilities of LORAN-C technology and sat- 
ellite-based technology by all modes of 
transportation. 

(4) The need for all agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and other relevant 
Federal agencies to share the Federal Gov- 
ernment's costs related to LORAN-C tech- 
nology. 

SEC. 416. LIMITED DOUBLE HULL EXEMPTIONS. 

Section 3703a(b) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking or“ at the end of paragraph 
(2); 
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(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and inserting a semicolon; and 

(3) adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

„J) a vessel equipped with a double hull 
before August 12, 1992; 

(5) a barge of less than 2,000 gross tons 
that is primarily used to carry deck cargo 
and bulk fuel to Native villages (as that 
term is defined in section 3 of the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act (43 U.S.C. 1601)) 
located on or adjacent to bays or rivers 
above 58 degrees north latitude; or 

6) a vessel in the National Defense Re- 
serve Fleet pursuant to section 11 of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 (50 App. 
U.S.C, 1744)."*. 

SEC. 417. OIL SPILL RESPONSE VESSELS. 

(a) DEFINITION.—Section 2101 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (20a) as 
paragraph (20b); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (20) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

*(20a) ‘oil spill response vessel’ means a 
vessel that is designated in its certificate of 
inspection as such a vessel, or that is adapt- 
ed to respond to a discharge of oil or a haz- 
ardous material.“ 

(b) EXEMPTION FROM LIQUID BULK CARRIAGE 
REQUIREMENTS.—Section 3702 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

**(f) This chapter does not apply to an oil 
spill response vessel if— 

(1) the vessel is used only in response-re- 
lated activities; or 

**(2) the vessel is— 

**(A) not more than 500 gross tons; 

B) designated in its certificate of inspec- 
tion as an oil spill response vessel; and 

“(C) engaged in response-related activi- 
ties. 

(c) MANNING.—Section 8104(p) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

p) The Secretary may prescribe the 
watchstanding requirements for an oil spill 
response vessel. 

(d) MINIMUM NUMBER OF LICENSED INDIVID- 
UALS.—Section 8301(e) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

**(e) The Secretary may prescribe the mini- 
mum number of licensed individuals for an 
oil spill response vessel.“ 

(e) MERCHANT MARINER DOCUMENT RE- 
QUIREMENTS.—Section 8701(a) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
*and" after the semicolon at the end of para- 
graph (7), by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) and inserting “; and", and by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

*(9) the Secretary may prescribe the indi- 
viduals required to hold a merchant mari- 
ner's document serving onboard an oil spill 
response vessel. 

(f) EXEMPTION FROM TOWING VESSEL RE- 
QUIREMENT.—Section 8905 of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) Section 8904 of this title does not 
apply to an oil spill response vessel while en- 
gaged in oil spill response or training activi- 
ties. 

(g) INSPECTION REQUIREMENT.—Section 3301 
of title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 


graph: 
**(14) oil spill response vessels.”’. 
SEC. 418. OFFSHORE FACILITY FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY REQUIREMENTS. 


(a) DEFINITION OF RESPONSIBLE PARTY.— 
Section 1001(32)(C) of the Oil Pollution Act of 
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1990 (33 U.S.C. 2701(32(C)) is amended by 
striking “applicable State law or“ and in- 
serting applicable State law relating to ex- 
ploring for, producing, or transporting oil on 
submerged lands on the Outer Continental 
Shelf in accordance with a license or permit 
issued for such purpose, or under“. 

(b) AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY.—Section 1016(c)1) of the Oil Pollution 
Act of 1990 (33 U.S.C. 2716(c)(1)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

*(1) IN GENERAL.— 

“(A) EVIDENCE OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY REQUIRED.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), each responsible party with re- 
spect to an offshore facility described in sec- 
tion 1001(32)(C) located seaward of the line of 
ordinary low water along that portion of the 
coast that is in direct contact with the open 
sea and the line marking the seaward limit 
of inland waters that is— 

“(i) used for exploring for, producing, or 
transporting oil; and 

"(11) has the capacity to transport, store, 
transfer, or otherwise handle more than 1,000 
barrels of oil at any one time, 


shall establish and maintain evidence of fi- 
nancial responsibility in the amount re- 
garon under subparagraph (B) or (C), appli- 
cable. 

“(B) AMOUNT REQUIRED GENERALLY.—Ex- 
cept as provided in subparagragh (C), for pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A) the amount of fi- 
nancial responsibility required is $35,000,000. 

"(C) GREATER AMOUNT.—If the President 
determines that an amount of financial re- 
sponsibility greater than the amount re- 
quired by subparagraph (B) is necessary for 
an offshore facility, based on an assessment 
of the risk posed by the facility that includes 
consideration of the relative operational, en- 
vironmental, human health, and other risks 
posed by the quantity or quality of oil that 
is transported, stored, transferred, or other- 
wise handled by the facility, the amount of 
financial responsibility required shall not 
exceed $150,000,000 determined by the Presi- 
dent on the basis of clear and convincing evi- 
dence that the risks posed justify the greater 
amount. 

“(D) MULTIPLE FACILITIES.—In a case in 
which a person is responsible for more than 
one facility subject to this subsection, evi- 
dence of financial responsibility need be es- 
tablished only to meet the amount applica- 
ble to the facility having the greatest finan- 
cial responsibility requirement under this 
subsection. 

E) GUARANTEE METHOD.—Except with re- 
spect of financial responsibility established 
by the guarantee method, subsection (f) shall 
not apply with respect to this subsection.’’. 
SEC. 419. MANNING AND WATCH REQUIREMENTS 

ON TOWING VESSELS ON THE GREAT 


(a) Section 8104(c) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking or permitted“; and 

(2) by inserting after day“ the following: 
“or permitted to work more than 15 hours in 
any 24-hour period, or more than 36 hours in 
any 72-hour period“. 

(b) Section 8104(e) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking ''subsections 
(c) and (d)“ and inserting “subsection (d)“. 

(c) Section 8104(g) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking (except a ves- 
sel to which subsection (c) of this section ap- 
plies)”. 

SEC. 420. LIMITATION ON APPLICATION OF CER- 
TAIN LAWS TO LAKE TEXOMA. 

(a) LIMITATION.—The laws administered by 
the Coast Guard relating to documentation 
or inspection of vessels or licensing or docu- 
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mentation of vessel operators do not apply 

to any small passenger vessel operating on 

Lake Texoma. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term “Lake Texoma” means the 
impoundment by that name on the Red 
River, located on the border between Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

(2) The term small passenger vessel" has 
the meaning given that term in section 2101 
of title 46, United States Code. 

SEC. 421. LIMITATION ON CONSOLIDATION OR 
RELOCATION OF HOUSTON AND 
GALVESTON MARINE SAFETY OF- 
FICES. 

The Secretary of Transportation may not 
consolidate or relocate the Coast Guard Ma- 
rine Safety Offices in Galveston, Texas, and 
Houston, Texas. 

SEC. 422. SENSE OF THE CONGRESS REGARDING 
FUNDING FOR COAST GUARD. 

It is the sense of the Congress that in ap- 
propriating amounts for the Coast Guard, 
the Congress should appropriate amounts 
adequate to enable the Coast Guard to carry 
out all extraordinary functions and duties 
the Coast Guard is required to undertake in 
addition to its normal functions established 
by law. 

SEC. 423. CONVEYANCE OF LIGHT STATION, 
MONTAUK POINT, NEW YORK. 

(a) CONVEYANCE REQUIREMENT.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall convey to the Montauk His- 
torical Association in Montauk, New York, 
by an appropriate means of conveyance, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to property comprising Light Station 
Montauk Point, located at Montauk, New 
York. 

(2) DETERMINATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary may identify, describe, and determine 
the property to be conveyed pursuant to this 
section. 

(b) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A conveyance of property 
pursuant to this section shall be made— 

(A) without the payment of consideration; 
and 

(B) subject to the conditions required by 
paragraphs (3) and (4) and such other terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may con- 
sider appropriate. 

(2) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—Any convey- 
ance of property pursuant to this section 
shall be subject to the condition that all 
right, title, and interest in the Montauk 
Light Station shall immediately revert to 
the United States if the Montauk Light Sta- 
tion ceases to be maintained as a nonprofit 
center for public benefit for the interpreta- 
tion and preservation of the material culture 
of the United States Coast Guard, the mari- 
time history of Montauk, New York, and Na- 
tive American and colonial history. 

(3) MAINTENANCE OF NAVIGATION AND FUNC- 
TIONS.—Any conveyance of property pursu- 
ant to this section shall be subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary considers to be 
necessary to assure that— 

(A) the light, antennas, sound signal, and 
associated lighthouse equipment located on 
the property conveyed, which are active aids 
to navigation, shall continue to be operated 
and maintained by the United States for as 
long as they are needed for this purpose; 

(B) the Montauk Historical Association 
may not interfere or allow interference in 
any manner with such aids to navigation 
without express written permission from the 
United States; 

(C) there is reserved to the United States 
the right to replace, or add any aids to navi- 
gation, or make any changes to the Montauk 
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Lighthouse as may be necessary for naviga- 
tion purposes; 

(D) the United States shall have the right, 
at any time, to enter the property conveyed 
without notice for the purpose of maintain- 
ing navigation aids; 

(E) the United States shall have an ease- 
ment of access to such property for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the navigational aids in 
use on the property; and 

(F) the Montauk Light Station shall revert 
to the United States at the end of the 30-day 
period beginning on any date on which the 
Secretary of Transportation provides written 
notice to the Montauk Historical Associa- 
tion that the Montauk Light Station is need- 
ed for national security purposes. 

(4) MAINTENANCE OF LIGHT STATION.—Any 
conveyance of property under this section 
shall be subject to the condition that the 
Montauk Historical Association shall main- 
tain the Montauk Light Station in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the National His- 
toric Preservation Act (16 U.S.C. 470 et seq.) 
and other applicable laws. 

(5) LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS OF MONTAUK 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—The Montauk His- 
torical Association shall not have any obli- 
gation to maintain any active aid to naviga- 
tion equipment on property conveyed pursu- 
ant to this section. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “Montauk Light Station" 
means the Coast Guard light station known 
as the Light Station Montauk Point, located 
at Montauk, New York, including the keep- 
er’s dwellings, adjacent Coast Guard rights- 
of-way, the World War II submarine spotting 
tower, the lighthouse tower, and the paint 
locker; and 

(2) the term Montauk Lighthouse" means 
the Coast Guard lighthouse located at the 


Montauk Light Station. 
SEC. 424. CONVEYANCE OF CAPE ANN LIGHT- 
HOUSE, THACHERS ISLAND, MASSA- 
(a) AUTHORITY TO CONVEY.— 


(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall convey to the town of Rock- 
port, Massachusetts, by an appropriate 
means of conveyance, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to the 
property comprising the Cape Ann Light- 
house, located on Thachers Island, Massa- 
chusetts. 

(2) IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY.—The Sec- 
retary may identify, describe, and determine 
the property to be conveyed pursuant to this 
subsection. 


(b) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The conveyance of prop- 
erty pursuant to this section shall be made— 

(A) without payment of consideration; and 

(B) subject to the conditions required by 
paragraphs (3) and (4) and other terms and 
conditions the Secretary may consider ap- 
propriate. 

(2) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition to 
any term or condition established pursuant 
to paragraph (1), the conveyance of property 
pursuant to this section shall be subject to 
the condition that all right, title, and inter- 
est in the Cape Ann Lighthouse shall imme- 
diately revert to the United States if the 
Cape Ann Lighthouse, or any part of the 
property— 

(A) ceases to be used as a nonprofit center 
for the interpretation and preservation of 
maritime history; 

(B) ceases to be maintained in a manner 
that ensures its present or future use as a 
Coast Guard aid to navigation; or 
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(C) ceases to be maintained in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (16 
U.S.C. 470 et seq.). 

(8) MAINTENANCE AND NAVIGATION FUNC- 
TIONS.—The conveyance of property pursuant 
to this section shall be made subject to the 
conditions that the Secretary considers to be 
necessary to assure that— 

(A) the lights, antennas, and associated 
equipment located on the property conveyed, 
which are active aids to navigation, shall 
continue to be operated and maintained by 
the United States; 

(B) the town of Rockport may not interfere 
or allow interference in any manner with 
aids to navigation without express written 
permission from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation; 

(C) there is reserved to the United States 
the right to relocate, replace, or add any aid 
to navigation or make any changes to the 
Cape Ann Lighthouse as may be necessary 
for navigational purposes; 

(D) the United States shall have the right, 
at any time, to enter the property without 
notice for the purpose of maintaining aids to 
navigation; and 

(E) the United States shall have an ease- 
ment of access to the property for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the aids to navigation in 
use on the property. ps 

(4) OBLIGATION LIMITATION.—The town of 
Rockport is not required to maintain any ac- 
tive aid to navigation equipment on property 
conveyed pursuant to this section. 

(5) PROPERTY TO BE MAINTAINED IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH CERTAIN LAWS.—The town of Rock- 
port shall maintain the Cape Ann Light- 
house in accordance with the National His- 
toric Preservation Act of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 470 
et seq.), and other applicable laws. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “Cape Ann Lighthouse" 
means the Coast Guard property located on 
Thachers Island, Massachusetts, except any 
historical artifact, including any lens or lan- 
tern, located on the property at or before the 
time of conveyance. 

SEC. 425. AMENDMENTS TO JOHNSON ACT. 

For purposes of section 5(b)(1)(A) of the 
Act of January 2, 1951 (15 U.S.C. 
1175(b)(1)(A)), commonly known as the John- 
son Act, a vessel on a voyage that begins in 
the territorial jurisdiction of the State of In- 
diana and that does not leave the territorial 
jurisdiction of the State of Indiana shall be 
considered to be a vessel that is not within 
the boundaries of any State or possession of 
the United States. 

SEC. 426. TRANSFER OF COAST GUARD PROP- 
ERTY IN GOSNOLD, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

(a) CONVEYANCE REQUIREMENT.—The Sec- 
retary of Transportation may convey to the 
town of Gosnold, Massachusetts, without re- 
imbursement and by no later than 120 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the property known as the United 
States Coast Guard Cuttyhunk Boathouse 
and Wharf", as described in subsection (c). 

(b) CONDITIONS.—Any conveyance of prop- 
erty under subsection (a) shall be subject to 
the condition that the Coast Guard shall re- 
tain in perpetuity and at no cost— 

(1) the right of access to, over, and through 
the boathouse, wharf, and land comprising 
the property at all times for the purpose of 
berthing vessels, including vessels belonging 
to members of the Coast Guard Auxiliary; 
and 

(2) the right of ingress to and egress from 
the property for purposes of access to Coast 
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Guard facilities and performance of Coast 
Guard functions. 

(c) PROPERTY DESCRIBED.—The property re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is real property lo- 
cated in the town of Gosnold, Massachusetts 
(including all buildings, structures, equip- 
ment, and other improvements), as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Transportation. 
SEC. 427. TRANSFER OF COAST GUARD PROP- 

ERTY IN NEW SHOREHAM, RHODE IS- 
LAND. 


(a) REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary of Trans- 
portation (or any other official having con- 
trol over the property described in sub- 
section (b)) shall expeditiously convey to the 
town of New Shoreham, Rhode Island, with- 
out consideration, all right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States in and to the prop- 
erty known as the United States Coast 
Guard Station Block Island, as described in 
subsection (b), subject to all easements and 
other interest in the property held by any 
other person. 

(b) PROPERTY DESCRIBED.—The property re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is real property 
(including buildings and improvements) lo- 
cated on the west side of Block Island, Rhode 
Island, at the entrance to the Great Salt 
Pond and referred to in the books of the Tax 
Assessor of the town of New Shoreham, 
Rhode Island, as lots 10 and 12, comprising 
approximately 10.7 acres. 

(c) REVERSIONARY INTEREST.—In addition 
to any term or condition established pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), any conveyance of 
property under subsection (a) shall be sub- 
ject to the condition that all right, title, and 
interest in and to the property so conveyed 
shall immediately revert to the United 
States if the property, or any part thereof, 
ceases to be used by the town of New 
Shoreham, Rhode Island. 

(d) INDEMNIFICATION FOR PREEXISTING ENVI- 
RONMENTAL LIABILITIES.—Notwithstanding 
any conveyance of property under this sec- 
tion, after such conveyance the Secretary of 
Transportation shall indemnify the town of 
New Shoreham, Rhode Island, for any envi- 
ronmental liability arising from the prop- 
erty, that existed before the date of the con- 


The vessel, an approximately 96 meter twin 
Screw motor yacht for which construction 
commenced in October 1993 (to be named the 
LIMITLESS), is deemed to be a recreational 
vessel under chapter 43 of title 46, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 429. REQUIREMENT FOR PROCUREMENT OF 
BUOY CHAIN. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Chapter 5 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“596. Procurement of buoy chain 

(a) The Coast Guard may not procure 
buoy chain— 

**(1) that is not manufactured in the United 
States; or 

**(2) substantially all of the components of 
which are not produced or manufactured in 
the United States. 

() For purposes of subsection (a)(2), sub- 
stantially all of the components of à buoy 
chain shall be considered to be produced or 
manufactured in the United States if the ag- 
gregate cost of the components thereof 
which are produced or manufactured in the 
United States is greater than the aggregate 
cost of the components thereof which are 
produced or manufactured outside the 
United States. 

(o) In this section— 

“(1) the term ‘buoy chain’ means any 
chain, cable, or other device that is— 
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“(A) used to hold in place, by attachment 
to the bottom of a body of water, a floating 
aid to navigation; and 

"(B) not more than 4 inches in diameter; 
and 

*(2) the term ‘manufacture’ includes cut- 
ting, heat treating, quality control, welding 
(including the forging and shot blasting 
process), and testing. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 5 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

“96. Procurement of buoy chain. 
SEC. 430. CRUISE VESSEL TORT REFORM. 

(a) Section 4283 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (46 App. 183), is amended 
by adding a new subsection (g) to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(g) In a suit by any person in which a 
shipowner, operator, or employer of à crew 
member is claimed to have direct or vicari- 
ous liability for medical malpractice or 
other tortious conduct occurring at a shore- 
side facility, or in which the damages sought 
are alleged to result from the referral to or 
treatment by any shoreside doctor, hospital, 
medical facility, or other health care pro- 
vider, the shipowner, operator, or employer 
Shall be entitled to rely upon any and all 
statutory limitations of liability applicable 
to the doctor, hospital, medical facility, or 
other health care provider in the State in 
which the shoreside medical care was pro- 
vided.". 

(b) Section 4283b of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (46 App. 183c) is amended 
by adding a new subsection to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not prohibit pro- 
visions or limitations in contracts, agree- 
ments, or ticket conditions of carriage with 
passengers which relieve a manager, agent, 
master, owner, or operator of a vessel from 
liability for infliction of emotional distress, 
mental suffering, or psychological injury so 
long às such provisions or limitations do not 
limit liability if the emotional distress, men- 
tal suffering, or psychological injury was— 

"(1) the result of substantial physical in- 
jury to the claimant caused by the neg- 
ligence or fault of the manager, agent, mas- 
ter, owner, or operator; 

**(2) the result of the claimant having been 
at actual risk of substantial physical injury, 
which risk was caused by the negligence or 
fault of the manager, agent, master, owner, 
or operator; or 

3) intentionally inflicted by the man- 
ager, agent, master, owner, or operator. 

(c) Section 20 of chapter 153 of the Act of 
March 4, 1915 (46 App. 688) is amended by add- 
ing a new subsection to read as follows: 

"(c) LIMITATION FOR CERTAIN ALIENS IN 
CASE OF CONTRACTUAL ALTERNATIVE 
FORUM.— 

(i) No action may be maintained under 
subsection (a) or under any other maritime 
law of the United States for maintenance 
and cure or for damages for the injury or 
death of a person who was not a citizen or 
permanent legal resident alien of the United 
States at the time of the incident giving rise 
to the action, if the incident giving rise to 
the action occurred while the person was em- 
ployed on board a vessel documented other 
than under the laws of the United States, 
which vessel was owned by an entity orga- 
nized other than under the laws of the 
United States or by a person who is not a cit- 
izen or permanent legal resident alien. 

**(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
only apply if— 
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A) the incident giving rise to the action 
occurred while the person bringing the ac- 
tion was a party to a contract of employ- 
ment or was subject to a collective bargain- 
ing agreement which, by its terms, provided 
for an exclusive forum for resolution of all 
such disputes or actions in a nation other 
than the United States, a remedy is avail- 
able to the person under the laws of that na- 
tion, and the party seeking to dismiss an ac- 
tion under paragraph (1) is willing to stipu- 
late to jurisdiction under the laws of such 
nation as to such incident; or 

(B) a remedy is available to the person 
bringing the action under the laws of the na- 
tion in which the person maintained citizen- 
ship or permanent residency at the time of 
the incident giving rise to the action and the 
party seeking to dismiss an action under 
paragraph (1) is willing to stipulate to juris- 
diction under the laws of such nation as to 
such incident. 

3) The provisions of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall not be interpreted to require 
a court in the United States to accept juris- 
diction of any actions.“ 

SEC. 431. LIMITATION ON FEES AND CHARGES 
WITH RESPECT TO FERRIES. 


The Secretary of the department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating may not assess 
or collect any fee or charge with respect to 
a ferry. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to re- 
duce expenditures in an amount equal to the 
fees or charges which are not collected or as- 
sessed as a result of this section. 


TITLE V—COAST GUARD REGULATORY 
REFORM 


SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the ''Coast 
Guard Regulatory Reform Act of 1995”. 
SEC. 502. SAFETY MANAGEMENT. 

(a) MANAGEMENT OF VESSELS.—Title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
after chapter 31 the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 32—MANAGEMENT OF VESSELS 


“Sec. 

3201. Definitions. 

3202. Application. 

“3203. Safety management system. 

3204. Implementation of safety management 
system. 

**8205. Certification. 

“§ 3201. Definitions 


“In this chapter— 

"(1) ‘International Safety Management 
Code’ has the same meaning given that term 
in chapter IX of the Annex to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1974; 

(2) ‘responsible person’ means— 

“(A) the owner of a vessel to which this 
chapter applies; or 

“(B) any other person that has— 

„) assumed the responsibility for oper- 
ation of a vessel to which this chapter ap- 
plies from the owner; and 

“(ii) agreed to assume with respect to the 
vessel responsibility for complying with all 
the requirements of this chapter and the reg- 
ulations prescribed under this chapter; 

3) ‘vessel engaged on a foreign voyage’ 
means a vessel to which this chapter ap- 
plies— 

“(A) arriving at a place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States from a place in a 
foreign country; 

"(B) making a voyage between places out- 
side the United States; or 

"(C) departing from a place under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States for a place in 
a foreign country. 
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*$3202. Application 

(a) MANDATORY APPLICATION.—This chap- 
ter applies to the following vessels engaged 
on a foreign voyage: 

**(1) Beginning July 1, 1998— 

(A) a vessel transporting more than 12 
passengers described in section 2101(21)(A) of 
this title; and 

B) a tanker, bulk freight vessel, or high- 
speed freight vessel, of at least 500 gross 
tons. 

**(2) Beginning July 1, 2002, a freight vessel 
and a mobile offshore drilling unit of at least 
500 gross tons. 

*(b) VOLUNTARY APPLICATION.—This chap- 
ter applies to a vessel not described in sub- 
section (a) of this section if the owner of the 
vessel requests the Secretary to apply this 
chapter to the vessel. 

*"(c) EXCEPTION.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, this chapter 
does not apply to— 

(J) a barge; 

(2) a recreational vessel not engaged in 
commercial service; 

**(3) a fishing vessel; 

**(4) a vessel operating on the Great Lakes 
or its tributary and connecting waters; or 

**(5) a public vessel. 

*$ 3203. Safety management system 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pre- 
Scribe regulations which establish a safety 
management system for responsible persons 
and vessels to which this chapter applies, in- 
cluding— 

(i) a safety and environmental protection 
policy; 

*(2) instructions and procedures to ensure 
safe operation of those vessels and protec- 
tion of the environment in compliance with 
international and United States law; 

*(3) defined levels of authority and lines of 
communications between, and among, per- 
sonnel on shore and on the vessel; 

4) procedures for reporting accidents and 
nonconformities with this chapter; 

"(5) procedures for preparing for and re- 
sponding to emergency situations; and 

"(6) procedures for internal audits and 
management reviews of the system. 

“(b) COMPLIANCE WITH CODE.—Regulations 
prescribed under this section shall be con- 
sistent with the International Safety Man- 
agement Code with respect to vessels en- 
gaged on a foreign voyage. 

*$3204. Implementation of safety manage- 
ment system 

(a) SAFETY MANAGEMENT PLAN.—Each re- 
sponsible person shall establish and submit 
to the Secretary for approval a safety man- 
agement plan describing how that person and 
vessels of the person to which this chapter 
applies will comply with the regulations pre- 
Scribed under section 3203(a) of this title. 

“(b) APPROVAL.—Upon receipt of a safety 
management plan submitted under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall review the 
plan and approve it if the Secretary deter- 
mines that it is consistent with and will as- 
sist in implementing the safety management 
system established under section 3203. 

*(c) PROHIBITION ON VESSEL OPERATION.—A 
vessel to which this chapter applies under 
section 3202(a) may not be operated without 
having on board a Safety Management Cer- 
tificate and a copy of a Document of Compli- 
ance issued for the vessel under section 3205 
of this title. 

*$ 3205. Certification 

“(a) ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE AND DOCU- 
MENT.—After verifying that the responsible 
person for a vessel to which this chapter ap- 
plies and the vessel comply with the applica- 
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ble requirements under this chapter, the Sec- 
retary shall issue for the vessel, on request 
of the responsible person, a Safety Manage- 
ment Certificate and a Document of Compli- 
ance. 

"(b) MAINTENANCE OF CERTIFICATE AND 
DOCUMENT.—A Safety Management Certifi- 
cate and a Document of Compliance issued 
for a vessel under this section shall be main- 
tained by the responsible person for the ves- 
sel as required by the Secretary. 

"(c) VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE.—The 
Secretary shall— 

*(1) periodically review whether a respon- 
sible person having a safety management 
plan approved under section 3204(b) and each 
vessel to which the plan applies is complying 
with the plan; and 

2) revoke the Secretary's approval of the 
plan and each Safety Management Certifi- 
cate and Document of Compliance issued to 
the person for a vessel to which the plan ap- 
plies, if the Secretary determines that the 
person or a vessel to which the plan applies 
has not complied with the plan. 

(d) ENFORCEMENT.—At the request of the 
Secretary, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall withhold or revoke the clearance re- 
quired by section 4197 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (46 App. U.S.C. 91) of a vessel that is 
subject to this chapter under section 3202(a) 
of this title or to the International Safety 
Management Code, if the vessel does not 
have on board a Safety Management Certifi- 
cate and a copy of a Document of Compli- 
ance for the vessel. Clearance may be grant- 
ed on filing a bond or other surety satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters at the beginning of subtitle II of 
title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to chapter 
31 the following: 


“32, Management of vessels ................ 

(c) STUDY.— 

(1) STUDY.—The Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall conduct, in cooperation with the 
owners, charterers, and managing operators 
of vessels documented under chapter 121 of 
title 46, United States Code, and other inter- 
ested persons, a study of the methods that 
may be used to implement and enforce the 
International Management Code for the Safe 
Operation of Ships and for Pollution Preven- 
tion under chapter IX of the Annex to the 
International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, 1974. 

(2) REPORT.—The Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress a report of the results of the 
study required under paragraph (1) before the 
earlier of— 

(A) the date that final regulations are pre- 
Scribed under section 3203 of title 46, United 
States Code (as enacted by subsection (a)); or 

(B) the date that is 1 year after the date of 


enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 503. USE OF REPORTS, DOCUMENTS, 
RECORDS, AND EXAMINATIONS OF 
OTHER PERSONS. 


(a) REPORTS, DOCUMENTS, AND RECORDS.— 
Chapter 31 of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion: 

*$3103. Use of reports, documents, and 
records 


“The Secretary may rely, as evidence of 
compliance with this subtitle, on— 

(i) reports, documents, and records of 
other persons who have been determined by 
the Secretary to be reliable; and 

2) other methods the Secretary has de- 
termined to be reliable.". 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 31 of title 46, United 
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States Code, is amended by adding at the end 

the following: 

“3103. Use of reports, documents, and 
records.". 

(c) EXAMINATIONS.—Section 3308 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“or have examined” after examine 
SEC. 504. EQUIPMENT APPROVAL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3306(b) of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

(bei) Equipment and material subject to 
regulation under this section may not be 
used on any vessel without prior approval of 
the Secretary. 

2) Except with respect to use on a public 
vessel, the Secretary may treat an approval 
of equipment or materials by a foreign gov- 
ernment as approval by the Secretary for 
purposes of paragraph (1) if the Secretary de- 
termines that— 

“(A) the design standards and testing pro- 
cedures used by that government meet the 
requirements of the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1974; 

) the approval of the equipment or ma- 
terial by the foreign government will secure 
the safety of individuals and property on 
board vessels subject to inspection; and 

“(C) for lifesaving equipment, the foreign 
government— 

"(1) has given equivalent treatment to ap- 
provals of lifesaving equipment by the Sec- 
retary; and 

"(1) otherwise ensures that lifesaving 
equipment approved by the Secretary may be 
used on vessels that are documented and sub- 
ject to inspection under the laws of that 
country.". 

(b) FOREIGN APPROVALS.—The Secretary of 
Transportation, in consultation with other 
interested Federal agencies, shall work with 
foreign governments to have those govern- 
ments approve the use of the same equip- 
ment and materials on vessels documented 
under the laws of those countries that the 
Secretary requires on United States docu- 
mented vessels. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 
3306(a)(4) of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by striking “clauses (1)-(3)"" and in- 
serting paragraphs (1), (2), and (3)". 

SEC. 505. FREQUENCY OF INSPECTION. 

(a) FREQUENCY OF INSPECTION, GEN- 
ERALLY.—Section 3307 of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)}— 

(A) by striking “nautical school vessel" 
and inserting ‘‘, nautical school vessel, and 
small passenger vessel allowed to carry more 
than 12 passengers on a foreign voyage“; and 

(B) by adding and“ after the semicolon at 
the end; 

(2) by striking paragraph (2) and redesig- 
nating paragraph (3) as paragraph (2); and 

(3) in paragraph (2) (as so redesignated), by 
striking 2 years" and inserting “5 years“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
8710(b) of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by striking 24 months" and insert- 
ing ''5 years”. 

SEC. 506. CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION. 

Section 3309(c) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking (but not more 
than 60 days)". 

SEC. 507. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY OF SEC- 
RETARY TO CLASSIFICATION SOCI- 


(a) AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE.—Section 3316 
of title 46, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (a) and (d); 

(2) by redesignating subsections (b) and (c) 
as subsections (a) and (b), respectively; and 
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(3) in subsection (b), as so redesignated, 
by— 

(A) redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (3); and 

(B) striking so much of the subsection as 
precedes paragraph (3) as so redesignated, 
and inserting the following: 

“(bX1) The Secretary may delegate to the 
American Bureau of Shipping or another 
classification society recognized by the Sec- 
retary as meeting acceptable standards for 
such a society, for a vessel documented or to 
be documented under chapter 121 of this 
title, the authority to— 

“(A) review and approve plans required for 
issuing a certificate of inspection required 
by this part; 

B) conduct inspections and examina- 
tions; and 

„(C) issue a certificate of inspection re- 
quired by this part and other related docu- 
ments. 

2) The Secretary may make a delegation 
under paragraph (1) to a foreign classifica- 
tion society only— 

“(A) to the extent that the government of 
the foreign country in which the society is 
headquartered delegates authority and pro- 
vides access to the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping to inspect, certify, and provide related 
services to vessels documented in that coun- 
try; and 

„B) if the foreign classification society 
has offices and maintains records in the 
United States. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The heading for section 3316 of title 46, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

*$3316. Classification societies". 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 33 of 
title 46, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the item relating to section 3316 and 
inserting the following: 

3316. Classification societies.". 
TITLE VI—DOCUMENTATION OF VESSELS 


SEC. 601. AUTHORITY TO ISSUE COASTWISE EN- 
DORSEMENTS. 


Section 12106 of title 46, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

"(g) A coastwise endorsement may be 
issued for a vessel that— 

(i) is less than 200 gross tons; 

**(2) is eligible for documentation; 

*(3) was built in the United States; and 

**(4) was— 

**(A) sold foreign in whole or in part; or 

B) placed under foreign registry.“ 

SEC. 602. VESSEL DOCUMENTATION FOR CHAR- 
ITY CRUISES. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO DOCUMENT VESSELS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 App. 
U.S.C. 883), the Act of June 19, 1886 (46 App. 
U.S.C. 289), and section 12106 of title 46, 
United States Code, and subject to paragraph 
(2), the Secretary of Transportation may 
issue a certificate of documentation with a 
coastwise endorsement for each of the fol- 
lowing vessels: 

(A) GALLANT LADY (Feadship hull num- 
ber 645, approximately 130 feet in length). 

(B) GALLANT LADY (Feadship hull num- 
ber 651, approximately 172 feet in length). 

(2) LIMITATION ON OPERATION.—Coastwise 
trade authorized under a certificate of docu- 
mentation issued for a vessel under this sec- 
tion shall be limited to carriage of pas- 
sengers in association with contributions to 
charitable organizations no portion of which 
is received, directly or indirectly, by the 
owner of the vessel. 
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(3) CoNDITION.—The Secretary may not 
issue any certificate of documentation under 
paragraph (1) unless the owner of the vessel 
referred to in paragraph (1)(A) (in this sec- 
tion referred to as the owner!), within 90 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, submits to the Secretary a letter ex- 
pressing the intent of the owner to enter into 
& contract before October 1, 1996, for con- 
struction in the United States of a passenger 
vessel of at least 130 feet in length. 

(4) EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTIFICATES.—A 
certificate of documentation issued under 
paragraph (1)— 

(A) for the vessel referred to in paragraph 
(1XA), shall take effect on the date of 
issuance of the certificate; and 

(B) for the vessel referred to in paragraph 
(1XB), shall take effect on the date of deliv- 
ery of the vessel to the owner. 

(b) TERMINATION OF EFFECTIVENESS OF CER- 
TIFICATES.—A certificate of documentation 
issued for a vessel under section (a)(1) shall 
expire— 

(1) on the date of the sale of the vessel by 
the owner; 

(2) on October 1, 1996, if the owner has not 
entered into a contract for construction of a 
vessel in accordance with the letter of intent 
submitted to the Secretary under subsection 
(a)(8); and 

(3) on any date on which such a contract is 
breached, rescinded, or terminated (other 
than for completion of performance of the 
contract) by the owner. 

SEC. 603. EXTENSION OF DEADLINE FOR CONVER- 
SION OF VESSEL M/V TWIN DRILL. 

Section 601(d) of Public Law 103-206 (107 
Stat. 2445) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by striking 1995 and 
inserting 1996“ and 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking ''12" and 
inserting 24 
SEC. 604. DOCUMENTATION OF VESSEL RAIN- 

BOW'S END. 

Notwithstanding section 27 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920 (46 App. U.S.C. 883), 
the Act of June 19, 1886 (46 App. U.S.C. 289), 
and sections 12106, 12107, and 12108 of title 46, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation may issue a certificate of docu- 
mentation with appropriate endorsements 
for employment in the coastwise trade, 
Great Lakes trade, and the fisheries for the 
vessel RAINBOW'S END (official number 
1026899; hull identification number 
MY13708C787). 

SEC. 605. DOCUMENTATION OF VESSEL GLEAM. 

Notwithstanding section 27 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920 (46 App. U.S.C. 883), 
the Act of June 19, 1886 (46 App. U.S.C. 289), 
and section 12106 of title 46, United States 
Code, the Secretary of Transportation may 
issue a certificate of documentation with ap- 
propriate endorsement for employment in 
the coastwise trade for the vessel GLEAM 
(United States official number 921594). 

SEC. 606. DOCUMENTATION OF VARIOUS VES- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 App. 
U.S.C. 883), the Act of June 19, 1886 (46 App. 
U.S.C. 289), the Act of May 28, 1906 (46 App. 
U.S.C. 292), and sections 12106, 12107, and 
12108 of title 46, United States Code, the Sec- 
retary of the department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating may issue a certificate of 
documentation with appropriate endorse- 
ments for each of the vessels listed in sub- 
section (b). 

(b) VESSELS DESCRIBED.—The vessels re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) are the following: 

(1) ANNAPOLIS (United States official 
number 999008). 
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(2) CHESAPEAKE (United States official 
number 999010). 

(3) CONSORT (United States official num- 
ber 999005). 

(4) CURTIS BAY (United States official 
number 999007). 

(5) HAMPTON ROADS (United States offi- 
cial number 999009). 

(6) JAMESTOWN (United States official 
number 999006). 

(7) 2 barges owned by Roen Salvage (a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin) and numbered by that 
company as barge 103 and barge 203. 

(8) RATTLESNAKE (Canadian registry of- 
ficial number 802702). 

(9) CAROLYN (Tennessee State registra- 


tion number TN1765C). 

(10) SMALLEY (6808 Amphibious Dredge, 
Florida State registration number 
FLI1855FF). 

(11) BEULA LEE (United States official 
number 928211). 

(12) FINESSE (Florida State official num- 
ber 7148HA ). 

(18) WESTEJORD (Hull Identification 
Number X-53-109). 

(14) MAGIC CARPET (United States offi- 
cial number 278971). 

(15) AURA (United States official number 
1027807). 

(16) ABORIGINAL (United States official 
number 942118). 


(17) ISABELLE (United States official 
number 600655). 

(18) 3 barges owned by the Harbor Marine 
Corporation (a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Rhode Island) and re- 
ferred to by that company as Harbor 221, 
Harbor 223, and Gene Elizabeth. 

(19) SHAMROCK V (United States official 
number 900936). 

(20) ENDEAVOUR (United States official 
number 947869). 

(21) CHRISSY (State of Maine registration 
number 4778B). 

(22) EAGLE MAR (United States official 
number 575349). 

SEC. 607. DOCUMENTATION OF 4 BARGES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 App. 
U.S.C. 883), section 1 of the Act of May 28, 
1906 (46 App. U.S.C. 292), and section 12106 of 
title 46, United States Code, the Secretary of 
Transportation may issue a certificate of 
documentation with appropriate endorse- 
ments for each of the vessels listed in sub- 
section (b). 

(b) VESSELS DESCRIBED.—The vessels re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) are 4 barges owned 
by McLean Contracting Company (a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of 
Maryland) and numbered by that company as 
follows: 

(1) Barge 76 (official number 1030612). 

(2) Barge 77 (official number 1030613). 

(3) Barge 78 (official number 1030614). 

(4) Barge 100 (official number 1030615). 

SEC. 608, LIMITED WAIVER FOR ENCHANTED ISLE 
AND ENCHANTED SEAS. 

Notwithstanding section 27 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920 (46 App. U.S.C, 883), 
the Act of June 19, 1886 (46 App. U.S.C. 289), 
section 12106 of title 46, United States Code, 
section 506 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 
(46 App. U.S.C. 1156), and any agreement with 
the United States Government, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation may issue a certifi- 
cate of documentation with a coastwise en- 
dorsement for the vessels ENCHANTED 
ISLE (Panamanian official number 14087- 
84B) and ENCHANTED SEAS (Panamanian 
official number 14064-84D), except that the 
vessels may not operate between or among 
islands in the State of Hawaii. 
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SEC. 609. LIMITED WAIVER FOR MV PLATTE. 
Notwithstanding any other law or any 
agreement with the United States Govern- 
ment, the vessel) MV PLATTE (ex-SPIRIT 
OF TEXAS) (United States official number 
653210) may be sold to a person that is nota 
citizen of the United States and transferred 
to or placed under a foreign registry. 
TITLE VII—TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 


SEC. 701. AMENDMENT OF INLAND NAVIGATION 
RULES. 


Section 2 of the Inland Navigational Rules 
Act of 1980 is amended— 

(1) by amending Rule 9(e)i) (33 U.S.C. 
2009(e)(1)) to read as follows: 

i) In a narrow channel or fairway when 
overtaking, the power-driven vessel intend- 
ing to overtake another power-driven vessel 
shall indicate her intention by sounding the 
appropriate signal prescribed in Rule 34(c) 
and take steps to permit safe passing. The 
power-driven vessel being overtaken, if in 
agreement, shall sound the same signal and 
may, if specifically agreed to take steps to 
permit safe passing. If in doubt she shall 
sound the danger signal prescribed in Rule 
34(d)."*; 

(2) in Rule 15(b) (33 U.S.C. 2015(b)) by in- 
serting power-driven“ after Secretary, a“; 

(3) in Rule 23(a)(1) (33 U.S.C. 2023(a)(1)) after 
“masthead light forward"; by striking ex- 
cept that a vessel of less than 20 meters in 
length need not exhibit this light forward of 
amidships but shall exhibit it as far forward 
as is practicable;"'; 

(4) by amending Rule 24(f) (33 U.S.C. 2024(f)) 
to read as follows: 

"(f) Provided that any number of vessels 
being towed alongside or pushed in a group 
shall be lighted as one vessel, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (111)— 

“(i) a vessel being pushed ahead, not being 
part of a composite unit, shall exhibit at the 
forward end, sidelights and a special flashing 
light; 

(11) a vessel being towed alongside shall 
exhibit a sternlight and at the forward end, 
sidelights and a special flashing light; and 

(i) when vessels are towed alongside on 
both sides of the towing vessels a stern light 
shall be exhibited on the stern of the out- 
board vessel on each side of the towing ves- 
sel, and a single set of sidelights as far for- 
ward and as far outboard as is practicable, 
and a single special flashing light.“; 

(5) in Rule 26 (33 U.S.C 2026)— 

(A) in each of subsections (b)(i) and (c)(i) 
by striking a vessel of less than 20 meters 
in length may instead of this shape exhibit a 
basket;'"; and 

(B) by amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

*(d) The additional signals described in 
Annex II to these Rules apply to a vessel en- 
gaged in fishing in close proximity to other 
vessels engaged in fishing."; and 

(6) by amending Rule 34(h) (33 U.S.C. 2034) 
to read as follows: 

ch) A vessel that reaches agreement with 
another vessel in a head-on, crossing, or 
overtaking situation, as for example, by 
using the radiotelephone as prescribed by the 
Vessel Bridge-to-Bridge Radiotelephone Act 
(85 Stat. 164; 33 U.S.C. 1201 et seq.), is not 
obliged to sound the whistle signals pre- 
Scribed by this rule, but may do so. If agree- 
ment is not reached, then whistle signals 
Shall be exchanged in a timely manner and 
shall prevail.“ 

SEC. 702. MEASUREMENT OF VESSELS. 

Section 14104 of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating the exist- 
ing text after the section heading as sub- 
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section (a) and by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(b) If a statute allows for an alternate 
tonnage to be prescribed under this section, 
the Secretary may prescribe it by regula- 
tion. The alternate tonnage shall, to the 
maximum extent possible, be equivalent to 
the statutorily established tonnage. Until an 
alternate tonnage is prescribed, the statu- 
torily established tonnage shall apply to ves- 
sels measured under chapter 143 or chapter 
145 of this title.“ 

SEC. 703. LONGSHORE AND HARBOR WORKERS 
COMPENSATION. 

Section 3(d)(3)(B) of the Longshore and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (33 
U.S.C. 903(d)(3(B)) is amended by inserting 
after 1.600 tons gross" the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of title 46, 
United States Code, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of that title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of that title". 

SEC. 704. RADIOTELEPHONE REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 4(a)(2) of the Vessel Bridge-to- 
Bridge  Radiotelephone Act (33 U.S.C. 
1203(a)(2)) is amended by inserting after one 
hundred gross tons“ the following as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title.“. 

SEC, 705. VESSEL OPERATING REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 4(a)(3) of the Ports and Waterways 
Safety Act (33 U.S.C. 1223(a)(3)) is amended 
by inserting after 300 gross tons“ the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘as measured under section 14502 of 
title 46, United States Code, or an alternate 
tonnage measured under section 14302 of that 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of that title’’. 

SEC. 706. MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1920. 

Section 27A of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920 (46 U.S.C. App. 883-1), is amended by in- 
serting after five hundred gross tons" the 
following: as measured under section 14502 
of title 46, United States Code, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
that title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of that title.“. 

SEC. 707. MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1956. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 14, 1956 (46 
U.S.C. App. 883a), is amended by inserting 
after “five hundred gross tons" the follow- 
ing: as measured under section 14502 of title 
46, United States Code, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of that 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of that title’’. 

SEC. 708. MARITIME EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

Section 1302(4)(A) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. App. 1295a(4 (a)) is 
amended by inserting after 1.000 gross tons 
or more“ the following: as measured under 
section 14502 of title 46, United States Code, 
or an alternate tonnage measured under sec- 
tion 14302 of that title as prescribed by the 
Secretary under section 14104 of that title". 
SEC. 709. GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 

Section 2101 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (13), by inserting after 15 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title''; 

(2) in paragraph (18a), by inserting after 
“3,500 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
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States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title“: 

(3) in paragraph (19), by inserting after 500 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(4) in paragraph (22), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(5) in paragraph (30) (A), by inserting after 
**500 gross tons" the following: *as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title”; 

(6) in paragraph (32), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: “as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(7) in paragraph (33), by inserting after 300 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title''; 

(8) in paragraph (35), by inserting after ''100 
gross tons" the following: "as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title"; and 

(9) in paragraph (42), by inserting after 100 
gross tons“ each place it appears, the follow- 
ing: as measured under section 14502 of title 
46, United States Code, or an alternate ton- 
nage measured under section 14302 of that 
title as prescribed by the Secretary under 
section 14104 of that title’’. 

SEC. 710. AUTHORITY TO EXEMPT CERTAIN VES- 


Section 2113 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by inserting after at 
least 100 gross tons but less than 300 gross 
tons" the following: *as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title"; and 

(2) in paragraph (5), by inserting after “at 
least 100 gross tons but less than 500 gross 
tons” the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title". 

SEC. 711. INSPECTION OF VESSELS. 

Section 3302 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c)(1), by inserting after 
5.000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title"; 

(2) in subsection (c)2), by inserting after 
**500 gross tons“ the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
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Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(3) in subsection (c3), by inserting after 
**500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(4) in subsection (c)(4)(A), by inserting 
after 500 gross tons" the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of title 46, 
United States Code, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of that title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of that title"; 

(5) in subsection (d)(1), by inserting after 
“150 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(6) in subsection (i)(1)(A), by inserting after 
“300 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title”; and 

(7) in subsection (j), by inserting after 15 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title". 

SEC. 712. REGULATIONS. 

Section 3306 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (h), by inserting after at 
least 100 gross tons but less than 300 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title“; and 

(2) in subsection (i) by inserting after at 
least 100 gross tons but less than 500 gross 
tons" the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title". 

SEC. 713. PENALTIES—INSPECTION OF VESSELS. 

Section 3318 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: ‘‘as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title"; and 

(2) in subsection (j)(1), by inserting after 
*1,600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title". 

SEC. 714. APPLICATION—TANK VESSELS. 

Section 3702 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1), by inserting after 
**500 gross tons" the following: “as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
kA the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title”; 
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(2) in subsection (c), by inserting after 500 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title"; and 

(3) in subsection (d), by inserting after 
5.000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title“. 

SEC. 715. TANK VESSEL CONSTRUCTION STAND- 


Section 3703a of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)2) by inserting after 
5.000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title”; 

(2) in subsection (c)2), by inserting after 
“5,000 gross tons" each place it appears the 
following: "as measured under section 14502 
of title 46, United States Code, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
that title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of that title“: 

(3) in subsection (c)(3)(A), by inserting 
after 15,000 gross tons“ the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of title 46. 
United States Code, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of that title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of that title“; 

(4) in subsection (c)(3)(B), by inserting 
after ‘‘30,000 gross tons" the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of title 46, 
United States Code, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of that title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of that title"; and 

(5) in subsection (c)(3)(C), by inserting 
after 30.000 gross tons" the following: as 
measured under section 14502 of title 46, 
United States Code, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of that title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of that title”. 

SEC. 716. TANKER MINIMUM STANDARDS. 

Section 3707 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by inserting after 
10.000 gross tons“ the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting after 
10.000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title". 

SEC. 717. SELF-PROPELLED TANK VESSEL MINI- 
MUM STANDARDS. 

Section 3708 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 10.000 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title’’. 

SEC. 718. DEFINITION—ABANDONMENT OF 
BARGES. 


Section 4701(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: ‘‘as measured 
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under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescríbed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“. 

SEC. 719. APPLICATION—LOAD LINES. 

Section 5102(b) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4) by inserting after 
“5,000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title”; 

(2) in paragraph (5), by inserting after 500 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title”; and 

(3) in paragraph (10), by inserting after 150 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title". 

SEC. 720. LICENSING OF INDIVIDUALS. 

Section 7101(e)(3) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ''1,600 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“. 

Section 7308 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 100 gross 
tons" the following: ‘‘as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title''. 

SEC. 722. ABLE SEAMEN—OFFSHORE SUPPLY 
VESSELS. 


Section 7310 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 500 gross 
tons” the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title". 

SEC. 723. Ei OF EMPLOYMENT—ABLE SEA- 

Section 7312 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) by inserting after 
1.600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that títle as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title”; 

(2) in subsection (c)(1), by inserting after 
500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(3) in subsection (d), by inserting after 500 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
pele the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(4) in subsection (f)(1), by inserting after 
5.000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
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States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title”; and 

(5) in subsection (f)2), by inserting after 
“5,000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title". 
SEC. 724. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS—ENGINE DE- 

PARTMENT. 


Section 7313(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“. 

SEC. 725. COMPLEMENT OF INSPECTED VESSELS. 

Section 8101(h) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ''100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title". 

SEC. 726. WATCHMEN. 

Section 8102(b) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ‘100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“. 

SEC. 727. CITIZENSHIP AND NAVAL RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 


Section 8103(b)(3)(A) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
*1,600 gross tons“ the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title". 

SEC. 728. WATCHES. 

Section 8104 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title”; 

(2) in subsection (d), by inserting after 100 
gross tons” and after ‘5,000 gross tons“ the 
following: as measured under section 14502 
of title 46, United States Code, or an alter- 
nate tonnage measured under section 14302 of 
that title as prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 14104 of that title”; 

(3) in subsection (11), by inserting after 
1.600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title”; 

(4) in subsection (m)(1), by inserting after 
1.600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title“: 

(5) in subsection (0)(1), by inserting after 
**500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
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Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title”; and 

(6) in subsection (0)2), by inserting after 
500 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that títle as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“. 

SEC. 729. MINIMUM NUMBER OF LICENSED INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

Section 8301 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)2), by inserting after 
*1,000 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title”; 

(2) in subsection (a3), by inserting after 
“at least 200 gross tons but less than 1,000 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; 

(3) in subsection (a)(4) by inserting after 
“at least 100 gross tons but less than 200 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title"; 

(4) in subsection (a)(5) by inserting after 
“300 gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“; and 

(5) in subsection (b), by inserting after 200 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title". 

SEC. 730. OFFICERS' COMPETENCY CERTIFI- 
CATES CONVENTION. 

Section 8304(b)(4) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 200 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 


Section 8701 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title"; and 

(2) in subsection (a)(6), by inserting after 
*1,600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title". 

SEC. 732. CERTAIN CREW REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 8702 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after 100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
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under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that títle as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title"; and 

(2) in subsection (a)(6), by inserting after 
“1,600 gross tons" the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title". 

SEC. 733. FREIGHT VESSELS. 

Section 8901 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after 100 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title”. 

SEC. 734. EXEMPTIONS. 

Section 8905(b) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 200 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title“. 

SEC. 735. UNITED STATES REGISTERED PILOT 
SERVICE. 

Section 9303(a)(2) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 4.000 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title”. 

SEC. 736. DEFINITIONS—MERCHANT SEAMEN 
PROTECTION. 

Section 10101(4XB) of title 46, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
*1,600 gross tons“ the following: as meas- 
ured under section 14502 of title 46, United 
States Code, or an alternate tonnage meas- 
ured under section 14302 of that title as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary under section 14104 
of that title”. 

SEC. 737. APPLICATION—FOREIGN AND INTER- 
COASTAL VOYAGES. 

Section 10301(a)(2) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 75 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title". 

SEC. 738. APPLICATION—COASTWISE VOYAGES. 

Section 10501(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 50 gross 
tons" the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title". 

SEC. 739. FISHING AGREEMENTS. 

Section 10601(a)(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 20 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title". 

SEC. 740. ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SEAMEN. 

Section 11101(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ‘100 
gross tons" the following: as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title". 
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SEC. 741. MEDICINE CHESTS. 

Section 11102(a) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after 75 gross 
tons“ the following: as measured under sec- 
tion 14502 of title 46, United States Code, or 
an alternate tonnage measured under section 
14302 of that title as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 14104 of that title". 

SEC. 742. LOGBOOK AND ENTRY REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 11301(a)(2) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after ‘100 
gross tons" the following: *as measured 
under section 14502 of title 46, United States 
Code, or an alternate tonnage measured 
under section 14302 of that title as prescribed 
by the Secretary under section 14104 of that 
title". 

SEC. 743. COASTWISE ENDORSEMENTS. 

Section 12106(c)(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking ''two hundred 
gross tons“ and inserting 200 gross tons as 
measured under section 14502 of title 46, 
United States Code, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of that title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of that title". 

SEC. 744. FISHERY ENDORSEMENTS. 

Section 12108(c)(1) of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by striking two hundred 
gross tons" and inserting ''200 gross tons as 
measured under section 14502 of title 46, 
United States Code, or an alternate tonnage 
measured under section 14302 of that title as 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 
14104 of that title“. 

SEC. 745. CLERICAL AMENDMENT. 

Chapter 121 of title 46, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking the first section 12123; and 

(2) in the table of sections at the beginning 
of the chapter by striking the first item re- 
lating to section 12123. 

SEC. 746. REPEAL OF GREAT LAKES ENDORSE- 
MENTS. 


(a) REPEAL.—Section 12107 of title 46, 
United States Code, is repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The analysis at the beginning of chap- 
ter 121 of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by striking the item relating to 
section 12107. 

(2) Section 12101(b)(3) of title 46, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(3) Section 4370(a) of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (46 App. U.S.C. 316(a)) is 
amended by striking or 12107”. 

(4) Section 2793 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (46 App. U.S.C. 111, 123) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking ''coastwise, Great Lakes 
endorsement" and all that follows through 
"foreign ports," and inserting “registry en- 
dorsement, engaged in foreign trade on the 
Great Lakes or their tributary or connecting 
waters in trade with Canada,"; and 

(B) by striking , as if from or to foreign 
ports". 

SEC. 747. CONVENTION TONNAGE FOR LICENSES, 
CERTIFICATES, AND DOCUMENTS. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO USE CONVENTION TON- 
NAGE.—Chapter 75 of title 46, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“$7506. Convention tonnage for licenses, cer- 
tificates, and documents 

“Notwithstanding any provision of section 
14302(c) or 14305 of this title, the Secretary 
may— 

“(1) evaluate the service of an individual 
who is applying for a license, a certificate of 
registry, or a merchant mariner’s document 
by using the tonnage as measured under 
chapter 143 of this title for the vessels on 
which that service was acquired, and 
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(2) issue the license, certificate, or docu- 
ment based on that service.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis to 
chapter 75 of title 46, United States Code, is 
amended by adding a new item as follows: 
“7506. Convention tonnage for licenses, cer- 

tificates, and documents.“ 

TITLE VIII—COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 

AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 801. ADMINISTRATION OF THE COAST 
GUARD AUXILIARY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 821 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

*$821. Administration of the Coast Guard 

Auxiliary 

“(a) The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a non- 
military organization administered by the 
Commandant under the direction of the Sec- 
retary. For command, control, and adminis- 
trative purposes, the Auxiliary shall include 
such organizational elements and units as 
are approved by the Commandant, including 
but not limited to, a national board and staff 
(to be known as the 'Auxiliary headquarters 
unit') districts, regions, divisions, flotillas, 
and other organizational elements and units. 
The Auxiliary organization and its officers 
Shall have such rights, privileges, powers, 
and duties as may be granted to them by the 
Commandant, consistent with this title and 
other applicable provisions of law. The Com- 
mandant may delegate to officers of the Aux- 
iliary the authority vested in the Com- 
mandant by this section, in the manner and 
to the extent the Commandant considers 
necessary or appropriate for the functioning, 
organization, and internal administration of 
the Auxiliary. 

) Each organizational element or unit of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary organization (but 
excluding any corporation formed by an or- 
ganizational element or unit of the Auxiliary 
under subsection (c) of this section), shall, 
except when acting outside the scope of sec- 
tion 822, at all times be deemed to be an in- 
strumentality of the United States, for pur- 
poses of— 

(I) chapter 26 of title 28 (popularly known 
as the Federal Tort Claims Act); 

*(2) section 2733 of title 10 (popularly 
known as the Military Claims Act); 

) the Act of March 3, 1925 (46 App. U.S.C. 
781-790; popularly known as the Public Ves- 
sels Act); 

(4) the Act of March 9, 1920 (46 App. U.S.C. 
741-152; popularly known as the Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act); 

**(5) the Act of June 19, 1948 (46 App. U.S.C. 
740; popularly known as the Admiralty Ex- 
tension Act); and 

*(6) other matters related to noncontrac- 
tual civil liability. 

*(c) The national board of the Auxiliary, 
and any Auxiliary district or region, may 
form a corporation under State law in ac- 
cordance with policies established by the 
Commandant.". 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 23 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the item relating to section 821, and 
inserting the following: 

"821. Administration of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary.“ 
SEC. 802. PURPOSE OF THE COAST GUARD AUXIL- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 822 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$822. Purpose of the Coast Guard Auxiliary 

“The purpose of the Auxiliary is to assist 
the Coast Guard as authorized by the Com- 
mandant, in performing any Coast Guard 
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function, power, duty, role, mission, or oper- 

ation authorized by law.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 23 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the item relating to section 822 and 
inserting the following: 

*822. Purpose of the Coast Guard Auxil- 

lary.". 

SEC. 803. MEMBERS OF THE AUXILIARY; STATUS. 
(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 823 of title 14, 

United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the heading by adding “, and status” 
after “enrollments”; 

(2) by inserting (a)“ before The Auxil- 
iary"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) A member of the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary is not a Federal employee except for the 
following purposes: 

*(1) Chapter 26 of title 28 (popularly known 
as the Federal Tort Claims Act). 

(2) Section 2733 of title 10 (popularly 
known as the Military Claims Act). 

*(3) The Act of March 3, 1925 (46 App. 
U.S.C. 781-790; popularly known as the Public 
Vessel Act). 

“(4) The Act of March 9, 1920 (46 App. 
U.S.C. 741-752; popularly known as the Suits 
in Admiralty Act). 

65) The Act of June 19, 1948 (46 App. U.S.C. 
740; popularly known as the Admiralty Ex- 
tension Act). 

“(6) Other matters related to noncontrac- 
tual civil liability. 

“(7) Compensation for work injuries under 
chapter 81 of title 5. 

*(8) The resolution of claims relating to 
damage to or loss of personal property of the 
member incident to service under section 
3721 of title 31 (popularly known as the Mili- 
tary Personnel and Civilian Employees’ 
Claims Act of 1964). 

o) A member of the Auxiliary, while as- 
signed to duty, shall be deemed to be a per- 
son acting under an officer of the United 
States or an agency thereof for purposes of 
section 1442(a)(1) of title 28. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 23 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the item relating to section 823 and 
inserting the following: 

823. Eligibility, enrollments, and status.“. 

SEC. 804. ASSIGNMENT AND PERFORMANCE OF 

DUTIES. 

(a) TRAVEL AND SUBSISTENCE EXPENSE.— 
Section 830(a) of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended by striking specific“. 

(b) ASSIGNMENT OF GENERAL DUTIES.—Sec- 
tion 831 of title 14, United States Code, is 
amended by striking specific“ each place it 
appears. 

(c) BENEFITS FOR INJURY OR DEATH.—Sec- 
tion 832 of title 14, United States Code, is 
amended by striking "specific" each place it 
appears. 

SEC. 805. COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES, 

STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POLITI- 
CAL SUBDIVISIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 141 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking the section heading and in- 
serting the following: 

*$141. Cooperation with other agencies, 
States, territories, and political subdivi- 
sions”; 

(2) in the first sentence of subsection (a), 
by inserting after personnel and facilities" 
the following: (including members of the 
Auxiliary and facilities governed under chap- 
ter 23)"; and 
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(3) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new sentence: The Com- 
mandant may prescribe conditions, including 
reimbursement, under which personnel and 
facilities may be provided under this sub- 
section.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 7 of title 
14, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the item relating to section 141 and in- 
serting the following: 

"141. Cooperation with other agencies, 
States, territories, and political 
subdivisions.". 

SEC. 806. VESSEL DEEMED PUBLIC VESSEL. 

Section 827 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

*$827. Vessel deemed public vessel 

While assigned to authorized Coast Guard 
duty, any motorboat or yacht shall be 
deemed to be a public vessel of the United 
States and a vessel of the Coast Guard with- 
in the meaning of sections 646 and 647 of this 
2 and other applicable provisions of 
aw.". 

SEC. 807. AIRCRAFT DEEMED PUBLIC AIRCRAFT. 

Section 828 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 828. Aircraft deemed public aircraft 

“While assigned to authorized Coast Guard 
duty, any aircraft shall be deemed to be a 
Coast Guard aircraft, a public vessel of the 
United States, and a vessel of the Coast 
Guard within the meaning of sections 646 and 
647 of this title and other applicable provi- 
sions of law. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 823a and 831 of this title, while assigned 
to duty, qualified Auxiliary pilots shall be 
deemed to be Coast Guard pilots.”’. 

SEC. 808. DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN MATERIAL. 

Section 641(a) of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “with or without 
charge," the following: to the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, including any incorporated unit 
thereof,'; and 

(2) by striking ‘‘to any incorporated unit of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary.“ 

APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: 

COAST GUARD AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1995 (S. 

104, AND HOUSE AMENDMENT THERETO) 

From the Committee on Transpor- 
tation and Infrastructure, for consider- 
ation of the Senate bill and the House 
amendment, and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: Messrs. SHUSTER, 
YOUNG of Alaska, COBLE, Mrs. FOWLER, 
and Messrs. BAKER of California, OBER- 
STAR, CLEMENT, and POSHARD. 

From the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, for consideration of section 901 of 
the Senate bill, and section 430 of the 
House amendment, and modifications 
committed to conference:  Messrs. 
HYDE, MCCOLLUM, and CONYERS. 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 491 


Mr. GEJDENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 491. It 
was incorrectly placed as a cosponsor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 
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There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1202 


Mr. TEJEDA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 1202. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. FAZIO of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. FAZIO of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HASTERT] in order to learn 
more about the schedule for next week. 

HASTERT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to announce 
that this vote marks the end of legisla- 
tive business for the week. 

When we return next week, the House 
will meet in pro forma session on Mon- 
day, March 4. Please be advised that 
there will be no legislative business 
and no votes that day. 

On Tuesday, March 5, the House will 
meet at 9:30 a.m. for morning hour and 
11 a.m. for legislative business. We plan 
to take up three bills under suspension 
of the rules: H.R. 2778, a bill to give 
special tax treatment to United States 
troops in Bosnia; H.R. 2853, a bill to ex- 
tend most-favored-nation status to 
Bulgaria; and H.R. 497, the National 
Gambling Impact and Policy Commis- 
sion Act. 

Members should be advised that we 
do expect recorded votes sometime 
around 1:00 p.m. on Tuesday, March 5. 

For the remainder of the week, we 
expect to consider the following bills, 
all of which will be subject to rules: 
H.R. 994, the Small Business Growth 
and Administrative Accountability 
Act; the conference report for H.R. 927, 
the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Sol- 
idarity Act; a bill to Increase tempo- 
rarily the public debt; an omnibus ap- 
propriations or continuing resolution 
for fiscal year 1996; and it is possible 
that we may consider a resolution al- 
lowing staff depositions in the inves- 
tigation of the White House Travel Of- 
fice. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, we hope to conclude legislative 
business between 7 and 8 p.m. And we 
should have Members on their way 
back home to their districts by 2 p.m. 
on Friday, March 8. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman would further 
elaborate. There is an assumption that 
we would have votes as early as 1 on 
Tuesday afternoon? 

Mr. HASTERT. If the gentleman will 
further yield, the assumption here is 
that the votes could come as early as 1 
on Tuesday. 
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Mr. FAZIO of California. Would it 
not be possible if we had three suspen- 
sions to roll any votes on those suspen- 
sions and perhaps delay a little longer 
than 1? 

Mr. HASTERT. We will take it under 
advisement to roll those votes. Still 
even rolling those votes it may be 2. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. It might not 
prolong the time, but I think Members 
would appreciate, particularly on a 
suspension, as much delay as possible 
before à vote would actually be called. 

Mr. HASTERT. I can tell the gen- 
tleman from California that we will 
roll those votes, but we cannot guaran- 
tee that they will go much beyond 2. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, let me yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I can 
tell the gentleman from Illinois I have 
a little bit of a problem, looking at the 
schedule, because the last part of it 
says Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, we hope to conclude legislative 
business between 7 and 8 p.m. That 
says Tuesday. What are we going to do 
after we do the three suspensions be- 
cause that is all you have got listed for 
Tuesday? 

Mr. HASTERT. We will go to the reg- 
ulatory reform bill. 

Mr. VOLKMER. We are going to do 
regulatory reform, and where is that 
on the schedule? 

Mr. HASTERT. We will probably do 
the rule for the regulatory reform and 
then possibly get into the bill itself. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Where is that on this 
schedule? The Small Business Growth 
and Administrative Accountability 
Act? 

Mr. HASTERT. The name of the bill 
is H.R. 994, the Small Business Growth 
and Administrative Accountability 
Act. 

Mr. VOLKMER. In other words, what 
is proposed we will first do, I guess it 
will be 1-minutes on Tuesday. 

Mr. HASTERT. It will be 1-minutes. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Then we will do the 
three suspensions. We will roll those. 
Then we will do those and then we will 
do the rule and then get into debate 
and see how far we can go on regu- 
latory reform? 

Mr. HASTERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, if I can reclaim my time here just 
to confirm. There would be no further 
legislative business on Tuesday other 
than the regulatory reform bill that 
the gentleman mentioned, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HASTERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, at this time that is our 
assumption. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. We would 
take up the rule, general debate, and 
perhaps consider the legislation, is 
that correct? 

Mr. HASTERT. And amendments. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. And all 
amendments thereto? 
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Mr. HASTERT. That is right. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. Does the 
gentleman know what kind of rule we 
might anticipate? 
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Mr. HASTERT. The Committee on 
Rules will be meeting this afternoon, 
and we will have the rule out later this 
afternoon. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. We have no 
idea, really, how many amendments 
might be in order, whether an open 
rule would be required, but it would 
probably fill up the afternoon? 

Mr. HASTERT. We expect it to be an 
open rule, yes. 

Mr. VOLKMER. On the schedule, I 
appreciate that, because the way I read 
this, I did not see that in it. 

Mr. HASTERT. I understand. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Now we know why 
we are going to be here between 7 and 
8. On the bill to increase temporarily 
the public debt, do you have any idea 
what date? Will that be a Wednesday or 
Thursday? 

Mr. HASTERT. It could be Wednes- 
day or could be Thursday. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Do you know wheth- 
er or not that would have an open rule, 
or would that be a closed rule like all 
of the other ones have been? 

Mr. HASTERT. I would say that that 
bill probably will be a closed rule. 

Mr. VOLKMER. The appropriation 
for continuing resolution, well, first let 
me ask this: The public debt, let us see, 
tomorrow is March 1, is it not? 

Mr. HASTERT. Tomorrow is March 1. 

Mr. VOLKMER. My understanding 
from earlier discussions with the lead- 
ership back before we recessed that we 
would be doing this by March 1. 

Mr. HASTERT. That, plus we passed 
& piece of legislation that dealt with 
Social Security that said we could deal 
with it later than March 1. 

Mr. VOLKMER. That is a firm sched- 
ule to do it next week? 

The continuing resolution, instead of 
waiting until March 5, you are propos- 
ing to do that also next week? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HASTERT. We are proposing to 
do a continuing resolution or an omni- 
bus appropriation next week. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Right. But that 
would take care of those that expire on 
March 15? Is that correct? 

Mr. HASTERT. That is our assump- 
tion. 

Mr. VOLKMER. And would that con- 
tinuing resolution or appropriation 
bill, whatever we want to call it, is 
that going to be for the rest of the fis- 
cal year then? Is that going to be for 
another 2 or 3 months? 

Mr. HASTERT. We are in negotia- 
tions with the White House, staff to 
staff, and intend that that will be ona 
higher level when those negotiations 
are finished. I think that result will 
show in the bill. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I have been busy 
with the farm bill the last 2 days. 
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There may have been announcements 
on this floor that I have missed. So has 
there been an announcement by the 
Committee on Rules on what we call 
the regulatory reform bill or the Ac- 
countability Act that amendments had 
to be to the Committee on Rules before 
today so Members knew if they had 
amendments to this bill, they had to 
have them in? 

Mr. HASTERT. They just filed the 
rule, sir, and it is an open rule. 

Mr. VOLKMER. It is an open rule? 

Mr. HASTERT. Yes. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. I thank the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLK- 
MER]. I think he has pretty much cov- 
ered the issues that need to be covered. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order under the calendar 
Wednesday rule be dispensed with on 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NETHERCUTT). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MARCH 4, 1996 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 2 p.m. on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL 5 
P.M., FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 1996, TO 
FILE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H.R. 927, CUBAN LIBERTY AND 
DEMOCRATIC SOLIDARITY 
(LIBERTAD) ACT OF 1995 


Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the man- 
agers on the part of the House have 
until 5 p.m. tomorrow, Friday, March 
1, 1996, to file the conference report ac- 
companying H.R. 927, the Cuban Lib- 
erty and Democratic Solidarity 
(Libertad) Act of 1995. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


—— 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will entertain 1-minute requests. 


DAIRY FARMERS FACING 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
(Mr. SANDERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
family dairy farmers in Vermont and 
throughout this country are facing dis- 
astrous financial problems. While con- 
sumer milk prices have been going up, 
the price that the dairy farmer receives 
has been going down. 

Adjusted for inflation, the price Ver- 
mont dairy farmers receive has dropped 
50 percent over the last 15 years. No 
wonder that today there are fewer than 
2,000 dairy farms left in Vermont, and 
more and more of them are going out 
of business. 

Tragically, none of the proposals 
that we were permitted to vote on dur- 
ing the farm bill provided for a signifi- 
cant increase in dairy farm income. In 
fact, the proposal that was passed 
threatens to actually lower the price 
that farmers receive. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to save the 
family farm, the six New England 
States each have passed the Northeast 
dairy contract, which finally would 
provide dairy farmers a fair price for 
their product. ` 

In the final Senate bill, if the final 
Senate bill contains the Northeast 
dairy compact, this House must sup- 
port that provision in the conference 
report. To do less would be to allow 
New England dairy farmers to dis- 
appear. 


PROMISES MADE, PROMISES 
BROKEN 


(Mr. DOGGETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DOGGETT. Mr. Speaker, prom- 
ises made, promises broken, the true 
motto of this failed Republican Con- 


gress. 

One would think that at least here on 
Leap Day once every 4 years, Speaker 
GINGRICH could keep his promises. But, 
no, indeed, when one turns to a letter 
written the first day of this month, 
Speaker GINGRICH, Mr. DOLE, and Mr. 
ARMEY all wrote President Clinton say- 
ing, “Your administration has commu- 
nicated to us that action must be 
taken by February 29 to ensure there is 
no default. Congressional Republicans 
are committed to act by this date ina 
manner that is acceptable to you and 
the Congress in order to guarantee the 
Government does not default on its ob- 
ligations." 

Where is their action? It is not here 
on Leap Day. Next week we are going 
to talk about most-favored-nation 
treatment for Bulgaria, and they have 
yet to resolve the question of whether 
we will protect the full faith and credit 
of this country. 

Promises made, promises broken, and 
the American working people are the 
ones who are going to have to pay the 
price for this failure unless we can turn 
this country and this Congress around. 
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BRING UP A CLEAN DEBT CEILING 
BILL 


(Mr. PALLONE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to follow up on what my colleague 
from Texas said. 

It is, in fact, true that the commit- 
ment was made that as of today the 
debt ceiling would be extended so that 
this country would not go into default. 
And I know we have heard previously, 
well, that deadline can be extended a 
couple of weeks because of legislation 
that has passed this House. 

But the bottom line is what we are 
seeing here again is the same thing we 
saw with the Government shutdown. 
The Republican leadership wants to 
hold this Congress hostage to their ide- 
ological agenda where they want to cut 
Medicare, Medicaid, cut environmental 
programs, cut education, and they are 
saying unless you do some of that or 
unless you provide tax cuts for wealthy 
Americans and corporations, we are 
not going to extend the debt ceiling 
and we are going to threaten the possi- 
bility of this country going into de- 
fault, again, a commitment that was 
made and a commitment that was bro- 
ken. 

They should bring up a clean debt 
ceiling. They should not extend it for 
another week or another 2 weeks but 
continue it through the rest of the fis- 
cal year so the possibility of default is 
not out there. 

I do not need to say what could pos- 
sibly happen if this country went into 
default. Even the threat of it is a prob- 
lem. 


WORKING FAMILIES NEED HELP 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Republican Party has discov- 
ered working America, NEWT GINGRICH 
and his team are frantically working 
their agenda. They are desperate. The 
Contract With America has failed. Vot- 
ers in the Republican Presidential pri- 
maries do not want the Gingrich agen- 
da of the last 14 months. They demand 
that the concerns of working families 
be the priority in Washington. 

But a tiger cannot change his stripes. 
The Republican leadership is having a 
hard time crafting an agenda that 
deals honestly with the concerns of 
working men and women. 

Will the Newt Gingrich Republican 
agenda support education, protect pen- 
sions, raise the minimum wage? No. 
According to the majority leader, Dick 
ARMEY, who is taking over the day-to- 
day operations of the House from 
Speaker GINGRICH, once again the new 
Republican agenda will be topped by a 
tax break for the wealthiest Ameri- 
cans. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is not what work- 
ing families need. They need help to 
pay their bills, send their kids to col- 
lege and save for retirement. 

My Republican colleagues wanted to 
offer them the same old failed policies 
of the past in a brand-new package. 
The American people deserve better. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, and under a previous order of 
the House, the following Members will 
be recognized for 5 minutes each. 


—— — 


LASER SIGHTS LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Ms. 
DELAURO] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
rise to announce a new legislative ini- 
tiative that I am introducing, the 
Laser Assisted Gun Crime Penalty Act. 
I have drafted this bill with the assist- 
ance of the greater New Haven area po- 
lice departments to provide an effec- 
tive response to a new threat to our 
law enforcement officers and the public 
in general. 

There has emerged on the scene re- 
cently a deadly addition to the arsenal 
deployed by gangs and other violent 
criminals. That new threat is called a 
laser sight. 

The enhanced accuracy these devices 
bring—in the hands of the violent 
criminal—create a 'super-gun," aimed 
with lethal precision at our police offi- 
cers as they patrol our neighborhoods 
to serve and protect the public. 

The streets of the Third Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut are not 
immune to this new technology. On 
Christmas Day of last year and in the 
first weeks of the new year, guns 
equipped with laser sights have taken 
lives and evoked fear amongst families 
in my district and my local police 
forces. That is why I am introducing 
this vital legislation. 

Laser sights have become a new rage, 
the latest deadly fad. By dramatically 
improving the accuracy of deadly 
weapons, laser sights turn street thugs 
into sharpshooters. 

The Laser Assisted Gun Crime Pen- 
alty Act directs the U.S. Sentencing 
Commission to increase penalties for 
individuals convicted of crimes involv- 
ing laser sights. This bill does not ban 
laser sight technology or guns equipped 
with laser sights. This measure pun- 
ishes the criminal, not sportsmen and 
sportswomen or law-abiding gun users. 
This approach to crime and guns can be 
supported by both pro and antigun con- 
trol advocates. 

My legislation will deter the use of 
laser sight technology in street crime 
and require the sentencing commission 
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to collect data on the use and fre- 
quency of laser sighting devices in 
criminal activity throughout the Na- 
tion. 

My legislation has received strong 
endorsements from leading police orga- 
nizations like the National Fraternal 
Order of Police, the International 
Brotherhood of Police, the Center for 
Prevention of Violence and Handgun 
Control, and the Violence Policy Cen- 
ter. I urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
my bill and make our streets safer by 
cracking down on criminals who target 
law abiding citizens with laser sighting 
devices. Not gun owners. 

We must send a strong signal to the 
criminal element that we will not tol- 
erate the proliferation of this new 
brand of high-tech violence. Enacting 
this legislation will send a clear signal 
to anyone who would use a laser sight- 
ed super-gun, “If you do that crime, 
you will do real time.” 
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REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor from H.R. 1834. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NETHERCUTT). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


WE MUST NOT WASTE MONEY ON 
WHITEWATER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Texas [Ms. JACKSON-LEE] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the first thing that I would 
like to acknowledge is my full and 
complete appreciation for the over- 
sight responsibilities of this body. 
Likewise, I think those of us in public 
life, those who have offered themselves 
for elected office and for appointed of- 
fice, do owe a special obligation of re- 
sponsibility to the American public, to 
this Nation. 

Might I also add, however, that those 
who offer themselves, particularly 
Presidential appointees and Govern- 
mental officials, have always exhibited 
to the best of their ability, I believe, 
the highest degree of integrity. We re- 
alize that there may be exceptions and 
that we should not falter from the re- 
sponsibility to ensure that the Amer- 
ican people have the truth. But might 
I just for a moment reflect upon the 
ongoing proceedings in the other body, 
the Whitewater hearings. 

The hearings have to date in the Con- 
gress cost $900,000. This is separate and 
apart from the moneys being spent by 
the Independent Counsel. I might ask 
the American people this question: 
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Oversight is one thing; but abuse is 
something else. We have determined 
today that the FDIC has decided not to 
sue the Rose law firm on issues dealing 
with Whitewater. We have already had 
previous reports by law firms that have 
not been dominated by any particular 
politics that have found no fault on be- 
half of the Clintons. Yet we now know 
there is an ongoing discussion about 
extending the debate and the proceed- 
ings of Whitewater, extending it and 
spending more money. 

What the American people should be 
asking is what are the ultimate re- 
sults? Will there be a criminal indict- 
ment? Is there a need to get more 
facts, or have we totally exhausted all 
facts that we could possibly find? 

What we now see is a sense of redun- 
dancy, calling the same witnesses over 
again and, in actuality, trying to cre- 
ate perjury where none exists. 

The reason why I say this, Mr. 
Speaker, is that we have some trou- 
bling times. First of all, we have no 
budget. We are funding education for 
our children at 75 percent of the need. 
In my State in Texas, Harris county, 
the area that I represent, stands to lose 
some $13.8 million in education funds 
because this body, this entire Congress, 
has no budget. 

We are losing on Goals 2000 moneys. 
We are losing on title I moneys for dis- 
advantaged children. We have already 
determined that public education does 
work. It has educated many in this 
body. I have had the privilege of being 
educated by the public schools, and I 
would say there are many teachers 
whose shoulders I stand upon that have 
allowed me to enter into the door of 
opportunity. 

Yet we spend $900,000 on Whitewater, 
and they are asking that we spend 
some more, with no resolution, with no 
conclusion, and no solutions. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would say it is 
time for this body to get down to busi- 
ness. We must deal with education. We 
must deal with the Justice Department 
funding that has the Cops on the Beat 
Program, another program that has 
helped citizens in Harris County, the 
sheriff's department, the police depart- 
ment, cops on the beat. That program 
is not funded and is threatened. The 
DARE Program, the Drug and School 
Safety Program, all of these are trying 
to meet the test of legitimacy in serv- 
ing the American public. Yet, may I 
say it again, we want to spend another 
$900,000 on Whitewater. 

We now face, I think, a very interest- 
ing question; many of us have been dis- 
cussing it for a long time. That is the 
issue of job creation in this Nation. We 
hear it in the very disjangled chords of 
the political process. In fact, many 
have said to me we are frustrated by 
this ongoing debate that we see in the 
Republican primary. 

I think it is good that these issues 
are on the table. But let me say to the 
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American public, we have been discuss- 
ing, those of us who have been con- 
cerned about job development, for a 
long time, the issue of raising the 
standard of living for citizens in Amer- 
ica. I do not think we can do that with- 
out raising the minimum wage. I know 
that is a difficult question for small- 
and medium-sized companies. But I do 
believe if we look at the small fraction 
of the amount of raising the minimum 
wage and the number of years where we 
have not raised it, we will find that 
Americans will be fair and will realize 
that giving Americans a fair standard 
of living is in reality helping America 
move forward. 

Then the job creation, does it come 
from total protectionist policies? No, it 
does not. Does it come from a fair as- 
sessment of the fair trade? Yes, it does. 
Does it come from an internal analysis 
of corporate America in dealing with 
the investment process, that it is not 
just the dividend, but it is in fact job 
creation. We must work with corporate 
America to develop jobs with America, 
we must not waste money on White- 
water. 

. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair must caution all Members that 
although factual descriptions of Senate 
action is permitted, debate may not in- 
clude characterization of Senate ac- 
tions or suggest courses of Senate ac- 
tion. 


THE WITCH HUNT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. DELAY] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, the witch 
hunt is over and the accused has been 
found innocent. The charges by the 
Federal Elections Commission and 
trumpeted by the liberals regarding 
Speaker NEWT GINGRICH and GOPAC 
have been found to be baseless. 

In his ruling regarding this case, 
Judge Lewis Oberdorfer found that 
there is no proffer of admissible mate- 
rial evidence in the record that the ma- 
terial and services which GOPAC pro- 
vided to support Congressman GING- 
RICH’s work as GOPAC General Chair- 
man were ever used by GOPAC or by 
him to support his reelection cam- 
paign." 

In other words, the FEC's case held 
no water. 

Mr. Speaker, while this attack on 
GOPAC and Republicans by the liberal 
Democrats is not surprising, the fact 
that the case was summarily dismissed 
exposes it for what it really is, an ef- 
fort to change the subject. 

Ever since Republicans first won con- 
trol of the House of Representatives for 
the first time in 40 years, liberals have 
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tried every trick in the book to derail 
our agenda for real change. 

They have filibustered, fear- 
mongered, and filed lawsuits. They 
have convinced their outside activist 
allies, the trial lawyers, the labor 
unions, the Naderites, to put every 
ounce of energy, every bit of money, 
and every kind of demagoguery, into 
derailing our agenda. 

This ruling by Judge Oberdorfer fi- 
nally exposes the truth, that this dis- 
tortion campaign is false and it is ma- 
licious. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
are not interested in GOPAC. They are 
not interested in smear campaigns. 
They are tired of partisanship and 
bickering. They want the budget bal- 
anced. They want lower taxes. They 
want more opportunities for jobs. They 
want better schools for our children. 
And they want us to do the jobs we 
were sent here to do. 

It is time to quit while you are be- 
hind. Stop this Ethics Committee 
abuse and start debating the real issues 
of the day. 


— — 


KEEPING YOUR EYE ON THE 
PRIZE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DORNAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, nine 
Members of this distinguished House of 
Representatives leave for the Balkans, 
for Bosnia and several of the surround- 
ing countries, in about an hour and 40 
minutes. Although I was able to get to 
Germany over New Year's Eve and 
meet with the troops at several loca- 
tions from the lst Armored Division 
that are deploying down to Bosnia, I 
have been blocked, literally stopped, 
by Mr. Clinton through his gentle- 
manly Secretary of Defense on four dif- 
ferent occasions, Christmas, New 
Year's, I repeat, I got as far as Ger- 
many, and twice in the month of De- 
cember. 

I would love to be participating in 
the debate in South Carolina tonight 
for the honor of the Republican nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. If they tear 
at one another's faces and despoil one 
another's reputations, my presence will 
be missed, because at every Presi- 
dential debate I have literally done ev- 
erything but beg my worthy competi- 
tors to focus on, as Martin Luther King 
would say, Keep your eye on the 
prize," the Presidency on November 5. 

The llth commandment of Ronald 
Reagan, and he generously offered it to 
the Democrat family, was Do not tear 
yourselves up." You can discuss issues 
and be substantive on that, but do not 
try to raise your opponent's negatives, 
because there are two unintended con- 
Sequences: Your own come down, and 
then it depresses the overall voting. 

They were anxious to vote in New 
Hampshire, but in Iowa it was down to 
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17 percent participation. So I wish I 
could be there in South Carolina. 

It is not this trip to the Balkans, this 
promised trip that precludes me alone. 
South Carolina is the only State in the 
Union demanding over $1,000, which 
was the New Hampshire entry fee, to 
participate in their State primaries. 
They want $7,000. 

My younger brother, who is a junior 
high school teacher, he has got to tell 
all of his young men and women who 
dream about running for the Presi- 
dency some day that there is the entry 
fee in South Carolina. 

It appears that we have learned one 
thing in this Presidential season, that 
$25 million without a message does not 
get you very far. But a solid message 
like mine, that I have generously al- 
lowed all of the other candidates to ap- 
propriate, the message of faith, family, 
and freedom, and that GOP doesn't 
mean old anything, it means growth, 
opportunity and productivity, that 
those solid messages are not much 
good without some money. 

As our distinguished colleague in the 
Senate, Mr. PHIL GRAMM, said when he 
left the race, that he now goes back to 
his work in the Senate, my statement 
is simply I never left my work here, 
Mr. Speaker. I passed at least 12 Dor- 
nan amendments in the defense appro- 
priations bill alone. We voted about 302 
times more than the other distin- 
guished body during the year of 1995. 

We never did recess. For the first 
time in two sessions, we simply went 
out of business on the floor here on 
January 3; constitutionally the second 
session started at noon January 3. So 
we were in session the whole year. We 
actually met in this Chamber about 45 
times more than the U.S. Senate. 

I have no regrets watching the proc- 
ess from the inside out, making not a 
single money call. What was the sense 
of making money calls when I saw I 
could not compete on the ground, but 
only in the debate-electronic war and 
trying to stay very positive with my 
colleagues at that. 

Ilook at my countdown watch, and I 
have seven on order to give to the re- 
maining candidates, it says that the 
election is 250 days away and the inau- 
guration is 326 days. From November 5 
to January 20 is 76 days. Mr. Clinton 
may get to feel the pain that George 
Bush felt when the voters rejected him 
after 4 years. 

Two-hundred and fifty days is an 
eternity. The Republican Party is not 
collapsing. Anybody can still win. 
There could be a brokered convention. 
Who knows what can happen and who 
will come in? 

But I offer this to my GOP party, 
growth, opportunity, and productivity; 
I offer this theme for the fall: Our team 
beats Bill’s team. To build a team, we 
are going to have to do something his- 
torical. If this bloody infighting, this 
fratricide continues, we are going to 
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have a very badly wounded standard 
bearer, and he is going to have to do 
something historical. 
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He is going to have to do not only 
more skillfully than what Ronald 
Reagan did, and that is name a Vice 
Presidential running mate. Reagan did 
that in 1976. It did him no good, be- 
cause he named a moderate from Penn- 
sylvania that nobody knew. I think our 
frontrunner is going to have to name 
five people, the Vice President and four 
Cabinet officers. 

I will close with their names: John 
Engler of Michigan; the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. SAM JOHNSON, as Sec- 
retary of Defense; distinguished col- 
league, Colin Powell as Secretary of 
State, not Defense, State, and he will 
not get in trouble with domestic issues; 
a Treasurer that Wall Street and the 
common working man will trust and 
another colleague from here for 10 
years, Dan Lundgren for Attorney Gen- 
eral, the attorney general of our big- 
gest State. That is the team. The front 
five. Our team beats Bill’s team. 


GOOD COMMUNITY FAIR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NETHERCUTT). Under the Speaker’s an- 
nounced policy of May 12, 1995, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HANCOCK] is 
recognized for 60 minutes as the des- 
ignee of the majority leader. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, we pret- 
ty consistently hear about a lot of neg- 
ative things that are going on in this 
country. In fact, Iam sure that a lot of 
the people that listen to the debates 
here on the House floor wonder, does 
anything positive ever get done in 
Washington, DC? 

I am not too sure about Washington, 
DC, but I want to talk about an amaz- 
ing thing that happened on Saturday, 
January 13, in Springfield, MO. Private 
citizens, with the support and encour- 
agement of local institutions, orga- 
nized the first ever Good Community 
Fair—an opportunity for concerned 
citizens to meet with leaders of dozens 
of private community groups to find 
out how volunteering can make our 
community a better place. 

To the pleasant surprise of organizers 
more than 7,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren showed up at the Findlay Student 
Center on the campus of Drury College 
to find out how and where they could 
volunteer to do their part to make 
their hometown a better place, to help 
it be a good community. 

They were able to walk from table to 
table to pick up information about 
local charitable groups and volunteer 
opportunities. 

They were able to personally visit 
with current volunteers. 

And they were able to sign up on the 
spot to get involved with the groups of 
their choice. 
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This was one of the most impressive 
spontaneous outpourings of good will it 
has ever been my privilege to witness. 

And these were not people expressing 
cheap sentiment. They were not there 
just to find out what others were doing. 

The people who showed up that Sat- 
urday made concrete personal commit- 
ments by the hundreds to help groups 
like Special Olympics, the Humane So- 
ciety, the zoo, hospitals, blood banks, 
PTA, Meals on Wheels, Boys and Girls 
Clubs, local libraries, a soup kitchen, a 
homeless shelter, senior centers, neigh- 
borhood crime watch groups, and the 
list goes on. 

When Drury College ran out of table 
space, the Boy Scouts of America made 
the best of the situation and literally 
pitched a tent in front of the building 
and set up their booth outside. Hap- 
pily, the weather was great as well. 

Community groups were actually 
running out of volunteer applications 
and informational literature. There 
was so much interest, organizers say 
they were overwhelmed. As one who 
was there, I can tell you, the whole 
building was packed. 

Organizers admitted they had not ex- 
pected such a turnout. One group lead- 
er said they thought only about 300 
people would show up. Another said he 
thought he would spend the whole day 
with people just walking by his table. 

They were both happily surprised. 
Thousands of people streamed through 
Findlay Student Center and made spe- 
cific commitments to get involved. 

And the enthusiasm and overall spir- 
it of good will was tremendous. People 
felt excited about the possibility of 
making a difference. 

They could do something them- 
selves—rather than just assuming 
someone else would take care of it, or 
that government would take care of it. 

For a brief moment, our problems did 
not seem beyond our control. Once 
again, thousands of people realized it 
was up to them to turn things around. 

What I saw that day renewed and 
strengthened my faith in a lot things 
about our country and it made me very 
proud of my hometown. 

Government was there too. A lot of 
tables at the fair were for different 
government agencies who need volun- 
teer help, or who just want the public 
to understand what services they have 
available. Some were there to get con- 
structive criticism about how they can 
better serve the public. 

The police department, public 
schools, and city park board—even the 
city clerk’s office—had booths at the 
fair. And plenty of government offi- 
cials were on hand. 

We had school board members, coun- 
ty commissioners, city council mem- 
bers, State legislators, and, of course, 
this Congressman. 

Fortunately, they corralled all of the 
elected officials in a holding area 
called the Government Room. If some- 
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one wanted to talk to one of us, they 
could come visit us in the Government 
Room. The politicians were there, but 
we were not the center of attention. 

The spotlight was on volunteers and 
volunteering. And I must tell you, I ap- 
proved of that arrangement 100 per- 
cent. 

And, I guess this is as good a time as 
any to praise the valuable contribution 
of the news media in this project. I 
want to specifically pay a compliment 
to the Springfield News-Leader. 

They have started a valuable dia- 
logue in the community. While that 
sort of thing has the potential to just 
get everyone talking in circles and 
mouthing platitudes, this Good Com- 
munity Fair, was real. 

It was an event that I am convinced 
will make a concrete difference in our 
quality of life. It was a project that 
made a difference. 

As the newspaper itself put it: 

If Saturday’s numbers are any indication 
of a new trend in community involvement, 
organizers and agency leaders agree, Spring- 
field is headed toward a better quality of life 
in a hurry. 

And the generous coverage by our 
local paper, and other local media out- 
lets, unarguably helped make it a suc- 
cess. 

Having said that, I want to return 
the focus to the real heroes of this day. 
The regular citizens of all ages, all 
walks of life, who took time out of 
their weekend to see what they could 
do to help others—people who cared 
enough about their community to find 
out if they could do something them- 
selves. 

And let me tell you, I honestly be- 
lieve this is just the beginning. I think 
the response we saw at this fair will in- 
spire even more Springfieldians to do 
their part. 

This Good Community Fair has the 
potential to be a regular event, draw- 
ing more people each year into the ef- 
fort to make a difference. 

One of the things that convinces me 
this event was not just a flash in the 
pan, but the beginning of something 
long-term, was the large number of 
young people who took part. 

Nearly 400 teenagers from all across 
town showed up for a two-hour town 
hall meeting to discuss their concerns 
about their schools and community. 
The discussion was led by panels of 
their fellow teenagers. 

While the kids did not come up with 
any definitive answers to any prob- 
lems—something, in fairness, adults 
have also failed to do—the young peo- 
ple showed an understanding and ap- 
preciation of those problems and an 
earnest, honest, and idealistic desire to 
do something about them. 

And, for the most part, their com- 
plaints were voiced with a constructive 
attitude. 

If nothing else, adults saw that the 
teenagers in our community do care 
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and should be a part of any discussion 
about how to improve our schools, 
fight crime, create jobs, or meet other 
vital needs. 

We have got quite a few good apples 
in the barrel. Anyway, I found some en- 
couragement from it all. 

Let me share a few specific stories 
that capture the spirit of all this, from 
which I think we can all take some in- 
spiration. 

Daisy Jenkins, a 79-year-old Spring- 
field woman, showed up that Saturday. 
Now, understand, Daisy already gives 
$3,500 in contributions to 120 different 
charitable organizations a year. She 
also generously volunteers her time. 

The day before the fair she visited 
two nursing homes, two private homes, 
and took a load of supplies to a local 
school. 

This selfless woman came to the 
Good Community Fair to see what 
more she could do. Imagine that. 

When she was asked why she was 
eager to add to her burdens, she said: 
“I don’t know. I can't help it. The Lord 
has been wonderful to me. I asked the 
Lord, ‘I’m comfortable. What can I 
do?' 9 

On the same day, 5-year-old Austin 
Shaw asked his mother to take him to 
the fair to see how he could help oth- 
ers. Austin is now signed up to cheer up 
kids his age at the Ronald McDonald 
House who are sick or have seriously 
ill brothers or sisters in a local hos- 
pital. 

“I want to do that with my mom,” 
Austin said. 

This generosity of spirit is touching. 
And there are examples after examples 
I could give you of other stories. Some 
I witnessed. Some I read about later. 
Some were told to me by others. All of 
them together make up the story of 
one of the most extraordinary events I 
have ever attended. 

For 5 hours people who care linked 
up with people who could show them 
how to get involved in a way that made 
sense for them. 

This one event did more for our com- 
munity than any Government grant or 
any speech by a politician ever could. 

Oh, and let me tell you. The churches 
were there. If ever anyone doubted that 
our churches and religious faith must 
play a central role in any renewal of 
our communities, they should be rid of 
that doubt. 

From the Greene County Christian 
Coalition to the Springfield Area Coun- 
cil of Churches, the religious commu- 
nity was represented across the board. 

Representatives were also on hand 
from Victory Mission, The Kitchen, 
Evangel College, Salvation Army, 
Easter Seals, Boy Scouts of America, 
and more—all groups that affirm Godly 
values. 

This was not some antiseptic, mor- 
ally neutral civic event. People were 
inspired by Christian decency and com- 
passion. They were responding in 
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droves to the Gospel message of char- 
ity and good will. And they were proud- 
ly doing it, in many cases, under the 
banner of faith. 

In too many cases today, we have 
been told such overt religious expres- 
sion is bad. That public things must be 
devoid of religious content. Well, let 
me tell you something. That is a bunch 
of horse feathers. 

The outpouring of good will I saw 
that Saturday came from the soul. It 
was not just a civic act. It was a reli- 
gious act. And I was proud to see the 
religious community out in force and 
out in the open, setting the example we 
are called to set. 

Why am I making a point of this? I 
just felt that part of the story got 
missed in the coverage back home. 
And, while I am paying tribute to the 
event itself, I want to pay tribute to 
the religious roots which inspire such 
Godly sentiments. 

The Good Community Fair is some- 
thing which I believe can and should be 
emulated in other communities across 
the country. 

By whatever name yuu call it, get- 
ting people together to talk about com- 
mon problems and giving regular peo- 
ple à chance to make a difference be- 
yond voting for just another set of ras- 
cals, is à positive thing. 

Make sure government is there, so 
people can have some input in that as- 
pect of their community and so govern- 
ment leaders can benefit from the di- 
rect exchange, but make sure the focus 
stays on the citizens and what they can 
do to make their community a better 
place. 

This is something any community 
can do, regardless of size or status. 

Springfield, MO, is a good town. We 
are not a metropolis, but we have some 
145,000 souls who live there. Our prob- 
lems may not be as great compared to 
what major cities face. 

Many of us still think of ourselves as 
a small town. We clearly are formed by 
those small town values. 

What I am saying is that we are not 
a city in crisis. We did not wait for our 
community to be falling apart at the 
seams before we did something to make 
sure we do not head too far in the 
wrong direction. 

If this made sense for us, how much 
more sense does it make for other cit- 
ies with greater problems across our 
land. 

Again, I wish to pay tribute to the 
organizers and volunteers and groups 
and businesses and everyone else who 
had a part in making Springfield, MO’s 
Good Community Fair a reality. It was 
an amazing event, an outstanding suc- 
cess, and the beginning of something 
very exciting. I am happy I went. 

I commend you all for a job well 
done, and for caring enough about our 
hometown to make an effort of this 
kind. Your hard work and effort is 
surely rewarded by your success. 
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There is probably not much this re- 
tiring congressman can say that will 
add to that reward, but I felt it was im- 
portant for me to say something, to let 
you know just how impressed I was, 
and to share what you have done with 
my colleagues and the rest of the coun- 
try. 

I am heartened to see the spirit of 
volunteerism being renewed in my 
community. I know it would make 
President George Bush proud. This is 
the same idea he was talking about 
when he spoke of volunteers as a 
“thousand points of light" in our trou- 
bled times. 

Well, I saw 7,000 points of light at the 
Good Community Fair. It was a bril- 
liant sight indeed. 

But we must be realistic about this 
sort of thing. 

Just because we cannot end poverty 
in one act, it does not mean we should 
not as private citizens help the needy. 

Just because we cannot solve every 
crime or prevent every act of violence, 
it does not mean we should not do our 
best to keep our streets and neighbor- 
hoods as safe as possible. 

Just because Government does not 
always respond exactly as we like or 
sometimes seems incapable of func- 
tioning effectively, it does not mean 
we should not vote or get involved in 
campaigns. 

Sometimes, making a difference is 
incremental. Our Good Community 
Fair will not make Springfield, MO, a 
perfect place. It will not solve all our 
problems overnight. The fine groups 
represented there will probably never 
meet every need in our community. 

But I would hate to think where we 
would be without the effort. You must 
think about the alternative. The real 
question is: How much worse might 
things otherwise be? 

Progress is positive. We cannot make 
the perfect the enemy of the good. A 
good community is never more than a 
less-than-perfect community that is 
trying its best to do better. We must 
not lose heart in that struggle, as com- 
munities and individuals 

I have less than a year left in the 
Congress. At the end of the year I will 
be retiring after serving 8 years in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. I will 
once again be a private citizen. And 
yet, I do not believe for one moment 
that my public service is coming to an 
end. 

No, I am not talking about running 
for some other office, although it has 
been suggested and many have encour- 
aged me to do so. I have no such plans. 

I will still be a taxpayer, a voter, and 
a concerned citizen in my community. 
You see, I recognize that you do not 
have to be a five-term U.S. Congress- 
man to make a difference. 

You can be a 79-year-old woman vol- 
unteering to do more, or a 5-year-old 
boy who cares about sick children his 
age. 
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You can be a petition carrier, a food 
server, a snow shoveler, a babysitter, a 
blood donor, or meal deliverer and still 
make a difference in people’s lives. 

That is the message of the Good 
Community Fair I attended. Regular 
people can and should make a dif- 
ference. 

Do not wait for government to do it, 
or someone else to do it. If you want 
something better for your community, 
show some leadership yourself. 

Working together, citizens can make 
something happen. It may not all hap- 
pen at once. Some problems will al- 
ways be with us, but our challenge is to 
do our best. 

On Saturday, January 13, Springfield, 
MO, took one small—but very impres- 
sive—step in the right direction. 
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Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman would yield, I want to com- 
mend him for the beautiful and inspira- 
tional statement that he has just 
made. I thought about what adjectives 
I wanted to use, and I almost said re- 
markable, but I thought beautiful and 
inspirational would be better because 
what the gentleman is describing is not 
at all remarkable in southern Missouri. 
It is the spirit and the attitude of the 
people there. And I do not think that 
we, your district and mine, lying as 
they do next to each other southwest 
and southeast Missouri, are particu- 
larly unique. I think that this wonder- 
ful spirit of voluntarism exists in most 
places in the country. It just needs to 
be tapped into and encouraged, and 
maybe we are old fashioned enough in 
what we would refer to as down in our 
neck of the woods to have never lost 
those qualities that were lost perhaps 
in many places when government start- 
ed doing everything for everybody. 

We have in Cape Girardeau, MO, my 
hometown, an organization. It was cre- 
ated by a very, very dedicated public 
servant, and she is a State representa- 
tive in Jefferson City representing 
Cape Giraredeau County. The organiza- 
tion is called the Community Caring 
Council, and it is all the private sector 
organizations that do volunteer work 
and, as was true, you said there were a 
lot of governmental types in Spring- 
field. All governmental agencies that 
have anything to do with helping peo- 
ple are represented through this Com- 
munity Caring Council, and the object 
of the Community Caring Counsel is if 
there is anybody in need or got a prob- 
lem, we have got tentacles in the com- 
munity that are going to find out 
about it and know about it and address 
those problems. And as the gentleman 
suggested, we are not perfect in all re- 
spects, but we do try. 

And I think that you have articu- 
lated here so beautifully, so well, a 
spirit that lives out there in the minds 
and the hearts and the souls certainly 
of southern Missourians and, I think, 
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of most Americans, and I wish that you 
could have given your speech here at 
the beginning of the day when every 
Member might be present rather than 
at the end of the day and the end of the 
week because I think you have deliv- 
ered a very, very inspirational message 
here that everyone needs to be familiar 
with, and I commend you on your out- 
standing service in presenting to us, as 
you have, this wonderful activity that 
went on in Springfield, and I hope it 
can become a role model for a lot of 
other places. Thank you, MEL, for what 
you have done. 


Mr. HANCOCK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


The point I am attempting to make, 
not that I think that, in fact I know 
Springfield, MO, does not have an ex- 
clusive franchise on this, but the fact 
is that we need to. I am hoping other 
communities will emulate what they 
have started there in Springfield, but it 
is the positive thing that I want to 
stress. 


I have been up here for almost 70 
years. I mean it is negative, and I will 
say that you have to look at the nega- 
tive side before you can come up with 
a solution, with positive solutions. You 
do not want to be blindsided, but this 
is positive, this is something that peo- 
ple can do. 


Now, the ones that count are the 
ones that do their volunteer work, and 
probably all they get, they get the 
thanks in the way they feel inside 
rather than getting their name in the 
paper or that unknown person out 
there, and it just was absolutely amaz- 
ing. Over 7,000 people showed up on a 
Saturday afternoon. 


Mr. EMERSON. If the gentleman 
would yield further, let me encourage 
him. The Community Caring Council, 
which I mentioned as an entity in Cape 
Girardeau, has been in existence for 
some time, and other communities 
throughout southeast Missouri are 
emulating that entity, and I dare say 
that as other communities in the 
southwest are familiar with that is 
going on in Springfield, they will want 
to be a part of it as well because there 
is not, you know, a lot of difference be- 
tween the folks in Joplin and Spring- 
field and Poplar Bluff. They all want to 
be in there doing their part to make 
this world, this country and our region 
a better place. 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
great that we live in a country where 
we do not have to work 14 hours a day 
just to get enough to eat or 18 hours a 
day just to get enough to eat? 


You know we can spend a little time, 
and maybe quit watching so much tele- 
vision, and start doing a little volun- 
teer work, and helping out our fellow 
man a little bit. That is positive, that 
is not negative. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. OWENS] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes as the designee of the minority 
leader. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just passed the Agriculture Reauthor- 
ization Act that reauthorizes farm pro- 
grams, and I think it is very important 
to take note of an unprecedented devel- 
opment. We had a bipartisan break- 
through of the truth in respect to agri- 
cultural subsidies and the agribusiness 
welfare program in America, and this 
deserves to be noted. Been a lot of frus- 
tration for a long time experienced by 
those of us who recognize the fact that 
the agribusiness among all the recipi- 
ents of Federal subsidies was the one 
that was most hypocritical. It received 
great amounts of money for a small 
number of people, and they made 
lengthy speeches about getting govern- 
ment off their back and not being a 
part of à welfare program. So we fi- 
nally made a breakthrough, I think, in 
that not any great changes were 
wrought. 

The bil that passed has a lot to be 
desired; the bill that passed is loaded 
with agribusiness welfare. The bill that 
passed is not a great reform measure, 
as it is touted to be. The bill that 
passed will probably be vetoed by the 
President. It pleases only segments of 
the population. Large numbers of the 
people are displeased with it. 

But the phenomena that took place 
on the floor of the House yesterday is 
what I am rejoicing about. I rejoice 
that truth broke through and there was 
a real honest discussion of the nature 
of the welfare subsidies that have 
fueled the agribusiness for the last 
three decades. The truth broke 
through, and there were very close 
votes. We almost got rid of several sub- 
sidies that were terrible and have been 
going on for some time, and, most im- 
portant of all, it was not partisan. You 
know, you could find no pattern of par- 
tisan voting. Both sides supported a 
breakthrough of the truth. 

The debate was a real debate in that 
it was not locked into some kind of ide- 
ological dogma, it was not a ceremony 
where, no matter what you said, one 
side or the other side was not listening. 
I think for the first time, for one of the 
few times on the floor the House, the 
minds of some Members were actually 
changed by the course of the debate. 

So we rejoice that the agribusiness is 
now being honestly examined, and the 
agribusiness and the tremendous 
amount of corporate welfare that the 
agribusiness has enjoyed is now up for 
scrutiny. The common sense of the 
American people can be allowed to ex- 
amine it, and I expect that you will 
have an escalating amount of concern 
from ordinary people that common 
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sense is now going to take hold of the 
situation, and we are going to have a 
real look at the kind of money that has 
been poured into the agribusiness em- 
pires over the last three decades. 

Of course, you know most people do 
not realize that this bill, which was 
mainly focusing on cash subsidies and 
the details of crops and particular com- 
modities, this bill does not even touch 
the surface of some of the most gener- 
ous corporate welfare that has been 
heaped upon the agribusiness. We were 
not talking about the Farmers Home 
Loan Mortgages. We were not talking 
about a whole set of loan programs 
that feed into the farm economy. 

And they say farmers. I think it is a 
misnomer to call anything related to 
agriculture now on a large scale farm- 
ers. They are not farmers. It is agri- 
business. The farmers long ago were 
moved from the land. 

You know when Franklin Roosevelt, 
the greatest Democrat probably in his- 
tory, when Franklin Roosevelt con- 
ceived of the crop support programs 
and provided support for poor farmers 
across the Nation, if was very much 
needed and very much in order, and for 
a long time it did serve the purpose of 
keeping the family farm alive, allowing 
poor farmers to survive. It was very 
important. 

But long ago the agricultural sub- 
Sidies ceased to keep family farms 
alive and provide help for those that 
needed it most. That ended a long time 
ago. That is not the case any more. It 
is a great business, a great corporate 
welfare program, and some of us have 
complained about it for years. It has a 
dual evil. The taxpayers are forced to 
pay for the agrabusiness program sub- 
sidies, the corporate welfare, on the 
one hand. On the other hand, the fact 
that they pay for them to keep the 
prices up means that the people in 
other parts of the country that are not 
farmers pay higher prices for foods and 
commodities than they would if they 
were not propped up with special pro- 
grams. 

We had a command and control 
structure for agriculture second to 
none. I think the Soviet Union bureau- 
crats would probably envy the com- 
mand and control structure of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and how agri- 
culture over the years has evolved into 
this kind of protective command struc- 
ture with farmers home loan mort- 
gages and all kinds of goodies being fed 
to farmers and agribusinesses and es- 
tablishing their own standards. We had 
situations were $11 billion over a 5-year 
period, $11 billion in loans, were for- 
given under the farmers home loan 
mortgages program. 

D 1715 


When you try as a citizen or as a 
Congressman to find out exactly what 
criteria was used and who authorized 
the giveaway of $11 billion of American 
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money, you know, they forgave the 
loans over a 5-year period to the tune 
of $11 billion, and the process of forgiv- 
ing, writing down, adjusting is still 
going on. We have delinquent loans 
outstanding right now related to agri- 
culture which reached the proportion 
of $11 billion or $12 billion, more than 
$10 billion, right now outstanding in 
delinquent loans for agriculture. 

The giveaway took place more than 5 
years ago, so that brought down the 
outstanding delinquencies greatly, but 
it was as high as $23 billion at one 
time. I have some statistics here. They 
are not always easy to read, because 
the way they give it to you, they do 
not clearly explain themselves. You 
have to read between the lines. 

The various farm loan programs, 
they call farm programs direct loan 
fund activities. This is a report that 
took me some time to get. It is still 
very incomplete. At one point the out- 
standing delinquencies were up to $27 
billion, as high as $27 billion, the out- 
standing delinquent loans. They for- 
gave a lot of these loans, forgave them. 
If you forgave $11 billion worth of loans 
in New York City to homeowners and 
the owners of property and buildings, 
that would be a great boost to the 
economy of the neighborhoods. I find it 
hard to conceive of the Government 
giving away $11 billion to any group, 
but this was done and it has never been 
discussed. 

Congress, I thought, would at least 
have hearings on it, when we first 
brought it up as a result of an article 
which appeared on the first page of the 
Washington Post, which talked about 
the $11 billion which had been forgiven 
in loans. They talked about four or five 
of the recipients of the loans that had 
been forgiven. They talked about the 
fact that they were millionaires. Sev- 
eral were multimillionaires that have 
been the recipients of this generosity 
of the American taxpayers. I thought 
we would have hearings. I thought— 
you know, Whitewater is dealing with 
$60 million. We are talking about $11 
billion. 

I thought we would be inundated 
with hearings, the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I thought all the committees 
would want to know how was $11 bil- 
lion of the taxpayers' money forgiven, 
and why were millionaires involved in 
receiving these loan forgivenesses, the 
generosity of the loans, and what was 
the criteria. You still find it sort of 
like the savings and loan swindle. It is 
one of those things that got swept 
quickly under the rug. All our numer- 
ous media outlets and commentators 
and analysts, all of a sudden they just 
lost interest and it never surfaced. To 
this day it has not surfaced. 

So anything related to agriculture 
has been sort of mysterious, and it has 
Sort of been out of the reach of ordi- 
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nary people. For that reason I was 
quite pleased that we made the break- 
through, and yesterday for the first 
time the Congress came to grips with 
the corporate welfare program that 
feeds agribusiness. We ought to be ap- 
plauded. It was a bipartisan activity. I 
hope that it certainly continues. 

My frustration began some time ago, 
and I thought I would go back and take 
a look at some of the things that I had 
said over the past. One of the items 
that I have placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to lament my pain and 
suffering as a result of watching the 
agricultural lobby and the agricultural 
complex ride herd over us, I went back 
and pulled it out of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

On July 20, 1990, I think it was the 
day after, I was very frustrated when I 
saw on the floor a bill which was a very 
reasonable bil which called for farm- 
ers, agribusiness earning more than 
$100,000 a year to be dropped from the 
subsidy program. I thought that my 
colleagues who were interested in sav- 
ing money and streamlining Govern- 
ment and guaranteeing that tae waste 
would be removed and that every dollar 
taxpayers pay would be spent wisely 
and efficiently and effectively, I 
thought my colleagues would rally to 
that; but, you know, when the gen- 
tleman from New York, CHUCK SCHU- 
MER and I proposed the bill we were 
shocked with the number of votes that 
we received. As a result of that, I wrote 
my lament. 

I am just going to re-read that, be- 
cause today is February 29, 1996. This 
was written July 20, 1990. I spoke at 
that time. I am quoting from my entry 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: ''Mr. 
Speaker, during the deliberations on 
the Schumer-Armey amendment," and 
it is very interesting that at that time 
it was also a bipartisan attempt, and of 
all people, you had the gentleman from 
New York, CHUCK SCHUMER, the New 
Yorker, on one end of the spectrum, 
with the gentleman from Texas, DICK 
ARMEY, honestly waging war against 
waste in the U.S. Government through 
the agriculture program. 

I said: Mr. Speaker, during the de- 
liberations on the Schumer-Armey 
amendment to the Food and Agri- 
culture Resource Act of 1990 (H.R. 3950), 
I joined with a number of other col- 
leagues in seeking to convince the Con- 
gress that the time has come to use 
common sense and make some reason- 
able changes in the farm subsidy pro- 
gram. Although numerous changes are 
needed in the obsolete subsidy for- 
mulas, the amendment proposed only 
one small correction. Farmers earning 
more than $100,000 in adjusted gross in- 
come would be dropped from the sub- 
sidy program and would no longer be 
eligible for a government check of up 
to $50,000. 

“Despite the fact that the authors of 
the amendment could prove that no 
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family farmers would be hurt; despite 
the fact that less than 3 percent of the 
present acreage would be impacted by 
the change; despite the fact that it was 
demonstrated that the people in great- 
est need within our country—the chil- 
dren, the homeless, and the unem- 
ployed—are not eligible for $50,000 gov- 
ernment checks; despite these and 
many other illuminating facts, the Ag- 
riculture Committee refused to accept 
the amendment. On a floor vote, the 
committee was overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the Members of Congress. 

* * * it is obvious that we have 
learned nothing from the pattern of 
massive waste in military spending and 
the monstrous giveaways to the sav- 
ings and loan crooks. “There was a 
clear statement to the electorate of 
America. Let the people suffer but we 
have to do our deals." That was the 
statement. 

I offered the following as a conces- 
sion speech to the powerful Agriculture 
Committee, and I added a little rap 
comment here which I call Let the Peo- 
ple Suffer. 

LET THE PEOPLE SUFFER 
(A concession speech to the powerful 
Agriculture Committee) 
Let the people suffer! 
But we got to do our deals 
When hungry babies holler 
Make them swallow bitter pills. 
We got to do our deals: 
Family farmers are really quite rare 
But lawmakers never despair 
We let millionaires profit 
From the myth that farmers are there. 
Let the people suffer! 
Subsidize fat farmers 
Guarantee corrupt banks 
Cut kids’ anti-viral vaccinations 
But we must maintain our tanks. 
Let the people suffer! 
They fully understand 
Why all our foreign embassies 
Are built to look so grand. 
Let the people suffer! 
Let the children fee] the pain 
Government can’t do it all, 
So leave the homeless in the rain. 
Let the people suffer! 
But we have to do our deals 
Leadership lacking strong wills 
Rule against creative minds 
Then stumble into old binds 
This budget is stale stew 
Nothing is really new 
Our current game 
Is still insane 
The present message 
Is too much the same: 
Let the people suffer! 
But we have to do our deals. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, that was 
the result of my frustration on July 20, 
1990. I am happy to report that some 
movement has taken place since the 
awesome power of the Committee on 
Agriculture came down on that amend- 
ment on that day before July 20, on 
July 19. The agriculture lobby came 
down and squeezed the opposition to 
death. I think we got less than 60 votes 
for that amendment, which said simply 
that any farmer which had an adjusted 
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gross income of $100,000 would not be 
eligible for the subsidy program. 

Then again on March 7, 1995, I wrote 
a piece, placed a piece in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, which also reflected 
my continuing frustration over the 
power of the agribusiness lobby and the 
agribusiness empire, the agribusiness 
industrial complex. On that day, Tues- 
day, March 7, 1995, I said: ‘‘Mr. Speak- 
er, American agribusiness is one of the 
most successful industries on the face 
of the earth. Due to the vision and 
foresight of the Congress which en- 
acted the legislation which created the 
land grant colleges, the agricultural 
experiment stations, and the county 
agents, government research and devel- 
opment made it possible for our farm- 
ers to leap way ahead of the rest of the 
world. No other Nation’s agricultural 
industry is even close to the U.S. when 
it comes to farm output and efficiency. 
Let us applaud the Department of Agri- 
culture and all of the nameless workers 
who over the years have done such a 
magnificent job in supporting our 
farmers. 

“But now, Mr. Speaker, most of that 
work has been done. The mission has 
been accomplished. We have a monu- 
mental success and we can relieve the 
taxpayers of the burden of helping the 
agriculture industry, especially the 
rich corporate farmers. Let's have a 
means test and from now on let's sup- 
port only the few remaining poor farm 
families. Let's stop the indiscriminate 
subsidies. Let's end the crop insurance. 
Let's stop the special mortgages. Let's 
leave the marketplace alone and end 
the crop subsidies and price supports. 
Let's get the fat farmers off the dole. 
The time has come to drastically 
downsize the Department of Agri- 
culture. We must end farm welfare as 
we know it. We owe it to the American 
taxpayers. In this Congress let us work 
hard to get fat farmers off the dole.” 

The following poem summarizes and 
conveys the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. I call it Farmers on the Dole.“ 

FARMERS ON THE DOLE 
Republican patriots 
Come play your role 
Keep fat farmers 
On the dole 
Helping cuddly honey bees 
Coddling cattle grazing fees 
Meat a city orphan 
Never eats 
Dole for welfare 
Dole for cheats 
Congress sink your fork 
Deep into Republican pork 
Hypocrisy over all 
Drives you up the wall 
O beautiful spacious skies 
Small town editorials 
Festering full of lies 
Farmers on the dole 
Farmers on the dole 
Hi-ho the dairytake 
Rich farmers on the dole 
Decades over 
And over it repeats 
Dole for welfare 
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Dole for cheats 

The story’s never told 
About farmers on the dole 
Seeds not sown 

Wheat not grown 

Plow the dollars 

Deep in the dirt 

Hide the shame 

Cover hypocrisy’s hurt 
Farmers on the dole 
Farmers on the dole 
Confess to free money's role 
Rich farmers on the dole 
Mortgage the barn 

Until it drops 

Timid taxpayers 

Insure the crops 

Rural swindlers 

High on the hog 

Food for the homeless 
Thrown to the dog 

The story's never told 
About farmers on the dole 
Republican patriots 

Come play your role 

Keep fat farmers 

On the dole. 

Mr. OWENS. At that time, Mr. 
Speaker, there was a partisan defense 
of farm subsidies. I am happy to report 
that yesterday on the floor that par- 
tisan defense crumbled, and we had leg- 
islation, amendments being offered by 
both sides of the aisle which sought to 
break through the hypocrisy of cor- 
porate welfare for agribusiness. 

Common sense is on the rise, you 
know. We should be pleased. In this 
great democratic process, common 
sense raises its head from time to time, 
and common sense is our greatest hope. 
If this great democracy of ours is to en- 
dure, and I think it will endure, be- 
cause of the fact that built into the 
structure are opportunities for com- 
mon sense to come forward. 

I think the fact that our legislators 
and Members of Congress have gone 
home and spent several weeks at home 
had something to do with the fact that 
there was a breakthrough and a rec- 
ognition that agriculture, the agri- 
business, is corporate welfare, and that 
we should get off the dole. Billions of 
dollars down the drain, billions of dol- 
lars down the drain, in contradiction of 
marketplace, the marketplace econ- 
omy; a command structure similar to 
the Soviet Union’s command structure. 
The problem is the Soviet bureaucrats 
would end it. 

But there is still much work to be 
done. Until we are able to deal with 
farmers’ home loan mortgages and 
other farm loans out there to the tune 
of $10 billion or $11 billion that are 
going to be forgiven, we have only 
begun to scratch the surface. I think 
we ought to cancel the Whitewater 
hearings, cancel the hearings on the 
travel office at the White House, cancel 
the hearings on the travel problem at 
the Department of Energy. 

I do not say there is not a problem 
there. Iam not going to get involved in 
trying to deal with the complexities of 
the White House travel office and the 
fact that the spoils system, which has 
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been practiced for the entire time this 
Nation has existed, went into motion 
in a very crude kind of way, and has 
become a big, big, problem. Taxpayers’ 
money should no longer be spent to 
probe the travel office at the White 
House, when we have $10 billion or $11 
billion outstanding in the farm loan 
programs. 
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We ought to focus. The same commit- 
tee responsible for investigating and 
probing in great detail the travel office 
problems, scandal, whatever they want 
to call it, that same committee is re- 
sponsible for oversight for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture loan programs. In 
fact, I first learned of the great out- 
standing number of delinquent loans in 
the farmers’ home loan mortgage pro- 
gram and other programs as a member 
of that committee sitting there and 
hearing them talk about it. I was al- 
most certain that we would have a re- 
turn of the people who were there from 
the Department of Agriculture to tell 
us more about all of those billions of 
dollars, all those billions of dollars of 
outstanding loans. 

It seems that there are certain places 
in our United States Government and 
our executive branch and here in Wash- 
ington where billions of dollars mis- 
used, abused do not matter. You have 
$60 million at stake in Whitewater. The 
taxpayers have to shell out $60 million 
as a result of the collapse of the White- 
water bank, a savings and loan venture 
which, in the constellation of savings 
and loan operations, was tiny, you 
know. We had one that collapsed that 
owed the taxpayers $2 billion. The tax- 
payers had to bail it out for $2 billion. 
One in Denver, CO, almost $2 billion. 

Quite a few collapsed for almost $1 
billion, another $900 million. We have a 
whole lot of savings and loan collapses 
that we have not even discussed that 
we ought to be really examining. But 
the committee chose to deal only with 
Whitewater for some reason. 

I said before I had a report, one of 
several reports that has been done on 
the savings and loan scandal, and one 
is the Department of Justice Financial 
Institution Fraud Special Report put 
out by the special counsel for financial 
institution fraud. And they give actual 
case histories in here, case highlights 
of things that happened during the sav- 
ing and loan investigations and the 
kind of results that they got. 

There is a piece in here, a case his- 
tory, on Charles Keating. It is called 
“The High-Flying Financier." Charles 
Keating, sentenced to over 12 years in 
order to pay $122.4 million for costing 
the taxpayers $2 billion. Keating was 
sentenced to 12 years and ordered to 
pay $122.4 billion. And it goes on to tell 
in summary what happened to Keating. 
Then there are other examples of great 
amounts of money lost, and finally 
what happened in most cases, we lost 
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the money as taxpayers and it was not 
recovered. 

Keating will stay in jail for less than 
12 years, and when he gets out, he will 
find a way to pay some of his $122.4 
million. I am sure he has money salted 
away in various places, and he will live 
happily ever after. But he is one of the 
few that was even prosecuted. He is 
certainly one of the very few in the bil- 
lionaire category that received a jail 
sentence. So there is a lot of unfinished 
business that we should be addressing 
in Congress in order to deal with the 
fair dispensation of the taxpayers' 
money. 

I do not want to dwell on that too 
long. I just want to make the connec- 
tion between the excesses in the agri- 
business and the corporate welfare sub- 
sidies for agribusiness and the other 
excesses that our Government, we have 
permitted, and now common sense is 
moving to address. I mentioned com- 
mon sense before, I think, in connec- 
tion with the phenomenon that has 
happened in the Republican primaries. 

Normally I do not comment on the 
other party's primaries and I will mini- 
mize my comments. But the phenome- 
non of Pat Buchanan is everybody's 
business because Mr. Buchanan offers à 
very unusual development. A new dy- 
namic has taken place within the Re- 
publican primary, and part of that dy- 
namic relates to the fact that only Mr. 
Buchanan among the candidates has 
bothered to talk about what has been 
happening to workers in America, what 
is happening with respect to the aver- 
age middle-class family. The Repub- 
lican majority speaks  incessantly 
about its concern for families. Fami- 
lies" is à code word used over and over 
again in à thousand different ways. But 
when it comes to the economic secu- 
rity of families, the economic oppor- 
tunity for families, what Mr. Buchanan 
has demonstrated is that there is a 
great vacuum. There is no discussion 
out there of the insecurity that fami- 
lies feel, that middle-class families now 
feel. 

I have a great proportion of my dis- 
trict of people who are poor, working- 
class people who were actually quite 
poor and they felt insecurity all their 
lives. In certain communities in this 
country, the Depression never went 
away. It has been there since 1930, and 
the pain and the struggle is there on an 
ongoing basis. But there are large num- 
bers of middle-class families, both 
black and white and various ethnic 
groups, middle-class families who have 
been enjoying a measure of security. 
They worked at a plant 15 years. 20 
years, they could look forward to stay- 
ing there and retiring and being able to 
spend their old age comfortably. They 
could look forward to having their chil- 
dren come behind them and get similar 
jobs, and it went on for à couple of gen- 
erations. But now the person has 
worked there for 15, 20 years, finds that 
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there is a threat to their pension funds. 
They cannot even look forward to re- 
tiring without problems, or they are 
suddenly dismissed at just the point 
where they qualify for the pension 
funds. All kinds of tricks are played 
and that dream is shattered. Then 
many others find that they will not get 
close to the retirement age because the 
streamlining and downsizing has begun 
to take place in large corporate organi- 
zations. 

Streamlining, downsizing, is said to 
be necessary in order to make corpora- 
tions more efficient, more effective. 
Streamlining and downsizing are nec- 
essary in order to maximize profits so 
that on Wall Street the stock offerings 
will be more attractive. Streamlining 
and downsizing accomplish all of those 
things, of course. Streamlining and 
downsizing is really seldom for the pur- 
pose of ending a structure, eliminating 
positions. Actually, they are going to 
hire new workers in most places. They 
are going to hire workers at much 
lower wages. They are going to hire 
workers that do not have seniority and 
have not accumulated certain benei.ts. 
Many of the downsizing and streamlin- 
ing organizations are going to hire, re- 
hire workers, but they are going to re- 
hire them at much lower wage levels. 
Others are not going to rehire workers 
in the United States. They are going to 
hire workers in foreign countries. They 
are going to hire workers in Mexico. 
They are going to hire workers in Ban- 
gladesh. They are going to contract out 
to China certain parts of their proc- 
esses. Whatever the reason, there is à 
great dislocation in the economy cre- 
ated as a result of the behavior of these 
corporations. The Democrats know it, 
Republicans know it. Members of Con- 
gress certainly know it. And yet we 
have not placed it high on the agenda. 
Oh, yes, there are some Members of 
Congress who have placed it high on 
the agenda. It is the leadership, it is 
the majority who have not. But the 
Progressive Caucus for some time has 
been talking about the need for a jobs 
program, a job creation program, a job 
training program. We have been talk- 
ing for some time about that. We put 
legislation in. 

One of the first questions I was asked 
by my constituents was where is the 
Democratic program? Why doesn't 
somebody match Pat Buchanan's inter- 
ests and his concern? Why doesn't 
somebody indicate that they under- 
stand that there is a wage gap, there is 
an income gap that keeps growing; 
that while 10 or 20 percent of Ameri- 
cans are making more than they made 
for great amounts, their incomes are 
escalating, they are getting more 
wealthy all the time. The rest of the 80 
percent are in a stagnant position, 
they cannot gain on the cost of living. 
Cost of living is way ahead of them. In- 
security is there for a good reason. 
Those who have jobs are actually not 
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able to maintain the standard of living 
they had before. Those who have jobs 
are very anxious about their ability to 
keep those jobs. 

We have been aware of this, and there 
are many voices raised that are con- 
cerned. Certainly DAVID BONIOR here in 
this House among the Democrats led 
the attack on NAFTA and the con- 
sequences that NAFTA would bring, 
and there were nearly 175 Democrats 
who consistently voted against all pro- 
visions related to NAFTA, and then 
they followed the same pattern with 
GATT. We understood that NAFTA and 
GATT were being stampeded through 
in order to guarantee that there was a 
minimum discussion of consequences. 
NAFTA and GATT, we knew, would 
bring problems. Not all of us. I think 
most of us were not trying to turn back 
the clock and back away from the 
globalization of the world's economy. 
Most of us were not trying to turn back 
the clock, as Pat Buchanan wants to 
do, and throw a ring around the United 
States, build walls, tariff walls, and re- 
sort to measures that are kind of crude 
and would maybe do more harm to the 
economy of this country as well as the 
world than they would do good. Not all 
of us, not most of us were concerned 
about those kinds of measures. We 
were concerned about the fact that the 
steamrolling of NAFTA and GATT 
would result in a dislocation for large 
numbers of American workers. We were 
concerned about the fact that nobody 
was willing to discuss building into the 
provisions for NAFTA and GATT some 
safety nets for workers in terms of edu- 
cation, in terms of opportunity. We 
were concerned about the fact that the 
technological revolution which rolls 
on, technological revolution which is 
fueled by the taxpayers' research and 
development efforts 20, 30 years ago, 
that that technological revolution 
would be to the benefit of a handful of 
people and that no provision would be 
made for the other people, the other 
Americans who certainly participated 
and were a critical part of the process 
of creating the technology which is so 
beneficial to the telecommunications 
industry and the computer industry 
and the information industry. We were 
concerned about the fact that human 
beings and human resources were the 
lowest thing on the list of the people 
that were pushing for the approval of 
NAF'TA and the approval of GATT. 

We were right. The problems have 
only been compounded. And now as the 
problems are compounded and workers 
found an opportunity, middle-class peo- 
ple who are concerned found an oppor- 
tunity to express it, even one election 
in New Hampshire, immediately we 
have some visibility for the issue. Im- 
mediately there is a discussion on 
“Nightline,” there is a discussion on 
all the Sunday talk shows, everybody 
suddenly has discovered there is a 
problem in America. There is a prob- 
lem of anxiety. There is a problem of 
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insecurity. There is à problem of seeing 
no effort to deal with the losers. There 
is a problem with the concept of inevi- 
table losers. The people who negotiated 
GATT and the people who negotiated 
NAFTA will tell you, well, we knew 
there would be losers. There will be 
some workers who are going to lose 
their jobs, some entrepreneurs put out 
of business. There are going to be los- 
ers. 

What is happening now is that the 
losers are revolting and saying we did 
not volunteer to lose. We have not ac- 
cepted the status of losers quietly. We 
are Americans. We helped to build this 
country. We helped to build this econ- 
omy and we do not want to be thrown 
overboard casually by people who say 
there have to be some losers. 

Now, there are nations and there are 
economies, there are societies that do 
not accept the theory that there have 
to be losers. They do not accept that 
theory in Japan. You want to know the 
difference between the Japanese nego- 
tiators at the table dealing with GATT 
or dealing with bilateral trade agree- 
ments between the United States and 
Japan? The great difference is that 
every one of the negotiators from 
Japan knows that they are at the table 
to protect every strata of their society. 
They do not want to have losers. When 
they negotiate agreements, they are 
protecting small merchants, they are 
protecting categories of workers. The 
pattern of Japan has been quite pro- 
nounced. It is not a subtle thing any- 
more. Everybody knows that Japan ne- 
gotiates to protect its own interest and 
it considers its human beings, the 
workers, the merchants, the small 
business people, the corporations, you 
know, but mainly the folks who need 
the most protection are the small busi- 
ness people. 
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Consumer prices are very high in 
Japan. The price of à pear or an apple 
or à piece of fruit is very high. The 
price of rice is very high. You know, it 
is a commodity that everybody needs 
and uses. They keep certain prices 
high, and they keep certain things in 
place in order to guarantee that cer- 
tain classes of people are not ever in 
need of a safety net. They erect bar- 
riers in terms of inspection of our prod- 
ucts, in terms of licensing, in terms of 
requirements of safety. They do all 
kinds of things to keep our products 
from flowing in rapidly into their mar- 
ket, because they are protecting their 
people. They do not want losers. 

Japan probably does it better and has 
done it better than any other economy. 
But they certainly do it in France, 
they do it in Germany. The negotiators 
at the table who are negotiating GATT 
for all the other countries, or NAFTA 
for all the other countries, they made 
certain their people were protected. So 
we do not want to accept the premise 
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that there have to be losers. The losers 
happen to live in my district. I do not 
want to be the district where the losers 
are. They have been losers for too long 
in the llth Congressional District in 
New York. They have been losers for 
too long in Brownsville. They have 
been losers for too long in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. They have been losers for 
too long. 

I would like to have a government 
dedicated to the proposition that we 
want to protect them as much as we 
want to protect corporate interests. 

So what I am saying is nothing new. 
We were aware of the problem, and we 
have introduced legislation. I myself 
introduced several pieces of legislation, 
and one of them I introduced at the re- 
quest of the progressive caucus. The 
progressive caucus has worked on the 
problem of insecurity among workers, 
of dislocation of workers, lack of jobs, 
for some time, and we developed a 
whole set of legislation. 

One of the pieces that I was asked to 
introduce was the Job Creation and In- 
vest in America Act of 1995, the first 
year of the 104th session of Congress. I 
introduced the Job Creation and Invest 
in America Act of 1995. That is there 
with a proposal for creating jobs in 
every area, for dealing with the needs 
that exist in our economy, for infra- 
structure changes, infrastructure im- 
provement, surface transportation im- 
provement, aviation improvements, 
railroads. We go into the nonphysical 
sector and deal with the need for post- 
secondary education training lifelong 
learning and the need to fund that and 
provide jobs in that area while you are 
providing more services, the need for 
early childhood, youth and families to 
be taken care of, the need to improve 
the health and environment. It was a 
comprehensive bill, came out to a lot 
of money. 

But at the same time we were prepar- 
ing this bill, we read Japan had pro- 
posed a bill similar. It is a stimulus. It 
is a stimulus bill, a job creation, a job 
training bill, an education bill all 
wrapped in one. But overall it is a 
stimulus package. Japan introduced a 
stimulus package at the same time, 
and their economy is much smaller 
than ours, for $90 billion. They have in- 
troduced a $90 billion stimulus pack- 
age, which was going to do similar 
things, focus on improving their infra- 
structure, because when they improve 
railroads and highways and airports, 
they know that it is going to redound 
to the benefit of the economy eventu- 
ally anyhow. So it is not a waste. 

So Japan was doing something simi- 
lar. But we were not without ideas here 
in Congress. The progressive caucus 
and myself have repeatedly discussed 
after the introduction of this bill ways 
in which some portion of this stimulus 
package might be introduced. 

There is a Federal Housing Trust 
Fund Act that I introduced which 
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called for some new ways to get afford- 
able housing by changing the way we 
finance housing, low-income housing, 
and it would create jobs as well as cre- 
ate housing. 

There is a Creative Revenues Act 
that I introduced, Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportunities Act, several 
acts that I have introduced and other 
people have introduced which deal with 
education and deal with job training. 
And, of course, the Congressional 
Black Caucus alternative budget fo- 
cused primarily on opportunity, job op- 
portunity, job training, and education. 

We had a 25-percent increase in the 
education budget bill into our Congres- 
sional Black Caucus alternative budg- 
et. We were pleased when the President 
announced that he, too, would make 
education a priority, and there is a 
great increase, I think, in the Presi- 
dent’s first 7-year budget. He had $47 
billion in increases for job training and 
education over a 7-year period. I was 
quite pleased. 

I was shocked, then, when I found 
out, of course, just before we went on 
recess, that an agreement r^d been 
made for an extension, continuing reso- 
lution, which actually agreed to the 
cuts that the Republicans had proposed 
for certain critical education pro- 
grams. They cut title I by $1.1 billion 
by saying that it had to come in at 75 
percent; it could operate only at 75 per- 
cent of previous funding. That was a 25- 
percent cut. 

They cut Head Start. They cut other 
programs. The Summer Youth Employ- 
ment Program is still a shadowy kind 
of commitment. We do not know ex- 
actly how much money is there for it, 
and I mention these programs over and 
over again because they are critical. 
They are very important. 

If we do not have job training pro- 
grams, as meager as the Summer 
Youth Employment Program, job 
training and provision of income for 
the lowest-income families in the coun- 
try, if we do not have that, then we are 
not moving at all to fill up the vacuum 
that Pat Buchanan has exposed. 

The least we could do is keep pro- 
grams alive which exist already. The 
least we could do is to energize our job 
training programs that are already in 
existence while we try to convince the 
Congress and everybody related that 
we need a massive education program, 
we need a massive job training pro- 
gram, we need a massive undertaking 
to deal with the fact that we are ina 
transition. 

We need a program which deals with 
something as basic as minimum wage. 
You know, that is a tiny step. If we 
cannot get a massive response to the 
kind of dislocation and anxiety that 
exists, then certainly we ought to take 
asmall step. The meager step of an in- 
crease in the minimum wage, common 
sense says that we ought to do that. 

All of the polls taken in this country 
have shown repeatedly that Americans 
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favor an increase in the minimum 
wage. They want to move the mini- 
mum wage from $4.25 an hour up in var- 
ious parts of the country; it varies as 
to how they want to move it. 

But the meager proposal, the basic 
rock-bottom, proposal made by Con- 
gressman GEPHARDT, our minority 
leader, that has also been endorsed by 
the White House, has been an increase 
of 45 cents an hour per year for 2 years, 
90 cents an hour over a 2-year period. 

Now, the least we could do for our 
workers is to indicate that we recog- 
nize that $4.25 an hour is no way to try 
to earn a living in this present econ- 
omy. That comes out to about $8,400, I 
think, à year for a person who is work- 
ing 40 hours à week. And you bring 
home $8,400 gross pay, you cannot sup- 
port a family on that. 

But common sense says we ought to 
change it. Why does the Congress not 
listen to common sense? When are we 
going to have à breakthrough. 

I am optimistic now. We had a break- 
through yesterday. Suddenly, we could 
see that corporate subsidy for agri- 
business is bad, suddenly we do not 
want to face the American people again 
and try to convince them we should 
pay farmers who earn $100,000 or more, 
$50,000, for doing nothing. Suddenly, we 
made that break. I am optimistic. 

I think in the next 30 to 60 days we 
may have some real movement on a 
minimum wage increase. The power of 
common sense is pushing from the bot- 
tom. The power of common sense says 
that no legislator can stand before his 
constituents and make an argument 
with a straight face that the minimum 
wage should not be raised. 

I know there are some legislators, 
some Members of Congress who have 
said that the minimum wage will be 
raised ‘‘over my dead body." There are 
others who said we cannot afford to 
raise the minimum wage because you 
are competing with the workers in 
Mexico, we are competing with workers 
in Bangladesh and China. Common 
sense says in this economy, if you are 
going to have some kind of semblance 
of order and law and justice, you ought 
to pay people a little bit more than 
$4.25 an hour. 

Common sense has broken through at 
the local level. There is an article here 
that states, and this is from the Wall 
Street Journal of Friday, February 23, 
“Minimum wage issue heads to the bal- 
lot box. Supporters of an increase skirt 
the unfriendly Congress." 

What they are saying in this article 
in the Wall Street Journal on February 
23, 1996, is that in towns and cities and 
States people are taking steps to in- 
crease the minimum wage. They are 
disgusted with the lack of concern and 
the failure to act on the part of Con- 
gress. So you have, in a place like Cali- 
fornia, a coalition of unions and com- 
munity groups gathering signatures to 
place à measure on the November bal- 
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lot that would raise the minimum 
wage, which is now $4.25, to $5 in March 
1997 and $5.75 a year later. That is an 
issue being brought, an initiative being 
brought in California. 

In Idaho, the State AFL-CIO has 
filed an initiative to raise the mini- 
mum wage, now $4.25 an hour, by 50 
cents for each of the 4 years beginning 
July 1, 1997. A separate bill to raise the 
minimum wage has been introduced in 
the State legislature. The AFL-CIO has 
filed the initiative. They are going to 
try to get the voters to do it. The State 
legislature has gone ahead in Idaho to 
file a bill to raise the minimum wage. 

In Minnesota, the State legislature is 
considering a measure to raise the min- 
imum wage, now $4.25, to $5.35. 

In Missouri, the community group 
ACORN is gathering signatures for a 
State initiative in November that 
would raise the minimum wage, now 
$4.25, to $6.25 an hour in January 1997 
and by at least 15 cents annually there- 
after. 

In Montana, a coalition of labor and 
community groups is collecting signa- 
tures to place a proposal on the No- 
vember ballot to raise the minimum 
wage, now $4.25, for all workers to $6.25 
an hour by the year 2000. 

In Texas, a rare State in which cities 
hold authority over the minimum 
wage, Texas, the cities actually govern 
the minimum wage, signatures are 
being gathered in Texas for a Novem- 
ber ballot initiative in Houston, Dallas, 
San Antonio, and El Paso to raise the 
base pay for all workers in those cities 
from $4.25 to as much as $6.25. 

In Washington, the State of Washing- 
ton, Gov. Mike Lowry backed legisla- 
tion raising the minimum wage from 
the current $4.90 to $5.30 an hour. But 
this month business interests killed 
the measure. Supporters are likely to 
counter the business killing of the 
measure with a ballot initiative for No- 
vember. 

Common sense is breaking through. 
The people are forging forward to make 
this democracy work for all of the peo- 
ple. Common sense. 

There is every reason to be optimis- 
tic that common sense will prevail. It 
moves slowly, and there is a lot of suf- 
fering that takes place because we have 
people in power who have been elected 
by the people who do not have common 
sense. But common sense eventually 
breaks through. Common sense has 
broken through, and common sense 
prevails in a number of areas, like 
Medicare and Medicaid. 

The people who want to cut Medicare 
and Medicaid will do so at their own 
risk. The level of common sense is so 
great until they are likely to punish 
those who disobey the loss of common 
sense and persist in those cuts. 

We should not have to have a dema- 
gog like Pat Buchanan to raise the 
level of visibility for issues of this 
kind. We should not have to have a 
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demagog like Pat Buchanan to bring to 
our attention the fact that here in 
Washington we are ignoring common 
sense. The Washington wisdom is stuck 
in the rut. The Washington wisdom is 
obsolete. 

Conventional wisdom here just does 
not seem to understand. The danger of 
having a Pat Buchanan as the general 
on the white horse riding out there to 
defend the interests of the middle class 
and the workers is great, because this 
is a general who is a deceptive general. 
He does not really care enough about 
the workers to provide the solutions to 
the problems that he highlights. Pat 
Buchanan has raised the issue of the 
income gap, but he does not want to 
deal with the problem of the minimum 
wage. He is not proposing a raise in the 
minimum wage. 
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Unless he has done so within the last 
24 hours, Pat Buchanan has not ad- 
dressed the issue that we want a simple 
two-step increase in the minimum 
wage. He is not dealing with that. Pat 
Buchanan is not dealing with the fact 
that corporations are paying a very 
small percentage of the total tax bur- 
den, the income tax burden. Corpora- 
tions now pay about 11.4 percent versus 
the tax burden borne by individuals, 
which is at 44 percent. 

He talks about corporations taking 
jobs overseas, which we applaud. We 
applaud him for his ability to com- 
mand the media and make the media 
pay attention to the injustices and the 
foolishness, the wrecking of the econ- 
omy that takes place as a result of tak- 
ing jobs overseas while you do not deal 
with compensating workers, while you 
do not deal with the adjustments nec- 
essary and the kind of transition pro- 
gram that you need. 

Pat Buchanan does not really deal 
with the workers in this country in 
terms of the environmental laws that 
are necessary, in terms of the attack 
by his party on the Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Act. He does not deal 
with the need to guarantee that work- 
ers are safe. He does not deal with the 
Striker Replacement Act, the fact that 
the right to strike has been abrogated, 
almost wiped out, by the striker re- 
placement phenomena taking place 
across the country where management 
replaces strikers. Although they have 
the right to strike, collective bargain- 
ing is a right under law, if the strikers 
can be replaced, how can we argue that 
they have a right to strike? 

So Pat Buchanan is not the answer. 
So I close by indicating that the hypoc- 
risy of Mr. Buchanan when it comes to 
concern for individuals and concern for 
workers is revealed in his own state- 
ments. He has not denounced himself, 
he has not walked away from his own 
statements that have been repeatedly 
made. 

The people on the bottom are of no 
concern to Pat Buchanan. I have a 
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number of quotes. I do not have time 
for all of them. In the days ahead we 
should pay attention to what Pat Bu- 
chanan has said about justice, we 
should pay attention about what Pat 
Buchanan has said about immigrants, 
about African-Americans, and under- 
stand that this general on a white 
horse will lead the troops into great 
danger. This general on a white horse 
does not care about the majority of 
American people. This general on a 
white horse waves a flag that is a hypo- 
critical flag. 

Certainly when it comes to African- 
Americans, Pat Buchanan, according 
to the Daily News of October 1, 1990, 
made it quite clear where he stood. He 
was & White House advisor to President 
Nixon at that time, and in a memo to 
President Nixon about the visit to 
Coretta King, who was the widow, of 
course, of Martin Luther King, on the 
anniversary of the assassination, Pat 
Buchanan advised Nixon not to visit 
Mrs. King. He said a visit to Mrs. King 
would “outrage many, many people 
who believe Dr. King was a fraud and a 
demagog and perhaps worse. Others 
consider him the Devil incarnate. Dr. 
King is one of the most divisive men in 
contemporary history." 

That quote appears in the New York 
Daily News on October 1, 1990. Bu- 
chanan has repeatedly insisted that 
Ronald Reagan did so much for affirm- 
ative action that civil rights groups no 
longer need to exist. 

Pat Buchanan said, “George Bush 
should have told the NAACP Conven- 
tion that black America has grown up, 
that the NAACP should close up shop, 
that its members should go home and 
reflect on John F. Kennedy’s aspira- 
tion, ‘Ask not what your country can 
do for you, but rather ask what you 
can do for your country.'" That quote 
is in his syndicated column of July 26, 
1988. 

There are many, many quotes that 
show that Pat Buchanan is not the per- 
son to lead the people who are suffering 
in America, those who are insecure and 
uncertain. You cannot be led by a dem- 
agog who makes these kinds of state- 
ments and called Capitol Hill ‘‘Israeli- 
occupied territory" in the St. Louis 
Dispatch in October, 1990. He referred 
to Capitol Hill as ‘‘Israeli-occupied ter- 
ritory." 

In à 1977 column, Buchanan said de- 
spite Hitler’s antisemitism and geno- 
cidal tendencies, he was an individual 
of great courage. Hitler's success was 
not based on his extraordinary gifts 
alone. His genius was an intuitive 
sense of the mushiness, the character 
flaws, the weakness masquerading as 
morality that was in the hearts of the 
statesmen who stood in his path.“ The 
Guardian of January 14, 1992, is the 
source of that quote. 

I cite all of these because we are at 
least making the breakthrough on the 
issues. But the issues would be thor- 
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oughly confused, the issues that relate 
to working people, the issues of con- 
cerns to those people who are experi- 
encing anxiety and who are the victims 
of the dislocation, the people suffering 
because our Government is guilty of 
great waste. 

Our Government is guilty of continu- 
ing corporate welfare for agribusiness, 
guilty of continuing to overfund the 
defense industry. Our Government is 
guilty of continuing to fund an over- 
bloated CIA that loses $2 billion in its 
petty cash fund. Our Government is 
continuing to not pay attention to the 
kind of priorities that common sense 
has set forth. 

Common sense says we should put 
more money into education, we should 
not be cutting title I by $1.1 billion. We 
should not be cutting Head Start, we 
should not be dillydallying around with 
the Summer Youth Employment Pro- 
gram. Common sense says we ought to 
maximize our programs for educational 
opportunity. Common sense says we 
ought to maximize our job training 
programs. Common sense says we 
ought to pay attention to the fact that 
a technological revolution is going to 
cause a lot of suffering, and no one has 
a right to make a judgment that some 
people are expendable, that some peo- 
ple should be thrown overboard, that in 
the process of streamlining and 
downsizing, either the Government or 
in the private sector, human beings do 
not matter. Common sense says no. 

Iam happy that common sense is on 
the rise. That common sense in the 
final analysis will save this democracy. 
This Nation will probably endure for 
1,000 years because of the fact that 
there is a process built in which allows 
common sense to percolate and allows 
common sense to rise to the top. Ever 
so slowly the process takes place, but 
it is underway, and I think that it will 
have an impact; a revolution that is 
underway, pushed by the Republican 
majority, will hear from the people out 
there who will fall back on the wisdom 
of common sense. That common sense 
will prevail. 


PRESIDENT GAGGING WITNESSES 
BEFORE CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WELDON] is recognized for 15 
minutes as the designee of the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise this evening for a brief 
period of time to discuss an unfortu- 
nate incident involving the Clinton ad- 
ministration. As the chairman of the 
Research and Development Committee 
for the Committee on National Secu- 
rity, my responsibility is to oversee 
the funding for the research and devel- 
opment component of our national de- 
fense. That amounts to approximately 
80 billion-odd dollars a year. 
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One of our top priorities, Mr. Speak- 
er, is to review the missile defense ca- 
pabilities of this country, to provide 
for the common defense of the people 
of this Nation from a deliberate or ac- 
cidental launch of a cruise or ballistic 
missile from any place or spot in the 
world. It is a very important topic, and 
one that resulted in strong bipartisan 
support in the 1995 calendar year, as 
Democrats and Republicans joined to- 
gether in providing one of the single 
biggest differences in the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s defense request. 

In the House committee, our bill, 
which plussed up the missile defense 
accounts by $800 million, the bill 
passed by a vote of 48 to 3. On the 
House floor, in spite of what the Presi- 
dent had requested for missile defense, 
Republicans and Democrats, liberals 
and conservatives and moderates, 
joined together with a 300-vote margin 
in approving the changes we provided 
for in the committee. So there was 
strong bipartisan support in this Con- 
gress. 

In the end, Mr. Speaker, however, the 
administration and the President ve- 
toed the bill, because he said what we 
had done in the area providing a na- 
tional missile defense would in fact 
violate the ABM Treaty. That was not 
in fact true, and we knew it at the 
time, but the President said it will 


anyway. 

Starting this year, Mr. Speaker, we 
agreed we would bring in the witnesses 
from the administration to tell the 
story as to whether or not we could 
build a system that was within the 
ABM Treaty, at a relatively low cost, 
that was doable and would protect the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, today we were sched- 
uled to hold a hearing, my subcommit- 
tee, at 10 a.m. A total of 12 members 
showed up, 10 Republicans and 2 Demo- 
crats, and zero witnesses. 

The witnesses who were supposed to 
be at the hearing included Gen. Mal 
O’Neill, who heads the Ballistic Missile 
Defense Organization, Clinton’s point 
person on missile defense, General Gar- 
ner, who is the Army’s missile defense 
spokesman, and General Linhard, who 
is the Air Force’s point person on mis- 
sile defense. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Speaker, 
they were all anxious to testify. In 
fact, I have their testimony. Each of 
them submitted it to us as if they were 
there. As I hold up the testimony they 
were going to give to us, it is very in- 
teresting. In fact, I will provide this to 
any Member of Congress, and anyone 
who is watching us today, Mr. Speaker, 
can obtain copies of this testimony, be- 
cause it is unclassified, from any Mem- 
ber of Congress who would in fact con- 
tact my office or the administration to 
get it. 

But they could not show up. Why did 
they not show up and why could they 
not? Because the Clinton administra- 
tion imposed a gag rule. Unbelievable 
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asit may seem, Mr. Speaker, today for 
the first time, to my knowledge, in the 
history of this country, the Pentagon 
and the administration and Bill Clin- 
ton imposed a gag rule on generals in 
our Army and our Air Force who were 
asked to come before this Congress to 
talk about an issue of vital concern to 
this country, and that is missile de- 
fense. 

Now, why would not these generals 
have been allowed to come forward to 
this hearing to testify before Demo- 
crats and Republicans? Was there some 
reason? Well, Mr. Speaker, there were 
two issues that were cited, and I would 
like to refer to both of them. 

First of all the administration 
claimed that they could not come for- 
ward, they were not allowed, and this 
was not decided until yesterday late in 
the afternoon, because, as Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense White said, we did 
not want anyone on the Hill from the 
Pentagon testifying prior to Secretary 
Perry and Dr. Kaminski coming in and 
testifying before the Congress on this 
year's fiscal request. That was what 
they said was the reason why they 
could not appear. 

That is somewhat unbelievable, Mr. 
Speaker, because yesterday the Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Admiral Owens, appeared before the 
Senate Committee on National Secu- 
rity, gave written testimony, and an- 
swered questions about missile defense. 
So the policy in fact was not upheld, 
and that was merely an excuse by the 
administration to try to justify why 
they would not let these three generals 
come in. 

Now, the second reason they gave, 
Mr. Speaker, was that they were will- 
ing to give us a briefing, but not allow 
testimony to occur. In fact, the only 
briefing that took place this week was 
the briefing of administrative officials 
to Democrats only. Republicans were 
not invited. 

One of our staff members was called 
the day before the briefing and was 
told that he could receive a similar 
briefing. He was similarly called the 
day of our hearing and was told that 
Members of Congress could come in for 
that from both parties. Obviously the 
Schedules were already made up for 
that day and the rest of the week. 

So why then, Mr. Speaker, would this 
administration not want generals in 
our Air Force and our Army to come 
before Congress and the American peo- 
ple? Very simply, Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
cause their testimony would prove that 
this administration has once again 
lied. 

Mr. Speaker, as pure and simply as I 
can put it, again these generals would 
prove that this administration lied to 
the American people. This administra- 
tion said that we could not build a na- 
tional missile defense system that 
would protect all 50 States and be com- 
pliant with the ABM Treaty. 
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In fact, General Garner was prepared 
to state on the record, as his outline 
summarizes, that he has a plan that 
can be completed in 4 years at a cost of 
less than $5 billion using existing capa- 
bilities that would give us a level of 
protection that we have never had be- 
fore in this Nation. 

General Linhard was prepared in his 
statement to say the Air Force could 
give us a similar capability using exist- 
ing technology for a cost of less than $3 
billion from a single site that would 
give us, agian, a limited protection 
that we have never had for the people 
of this country. These two systems 
would give the American people the 
same protection that the Russian peo- 
ple already have with the world’s only 
operational ABM system which sur- 
rounds Moscow and which protects 80 
percent of the Russian people. 

Now, these two generals who work 
for the taxpayers, but who, unfortu- 
nately, report to Secretary Perry and 
ultimately Bill Clinton, were gagged. 
They were told in personal phone calls, 
“You can’t come up to the hill.” 

I chatted with Speaker GINGRICH ear- 
lier today about this, and he was out- 
raged. I chatted with the gentleman 
from Louisiana, BOB LIVINGSTON, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Florida, 
BILL YOUNG, chairman of the Defense 
Committee on Appropriations, and the 
gentleman from South Carolina, FLOYD 
SPENCE, chairman of the Committee on 
National Security, and they were all 
outraged. 

Let me say this, Mr. Speaker: This 
administration can run, but it cannot 
hide. They may have prevented three 
generals from coming up on the Hill 
today, but it will not happen again. I 
say this, Mr. Speaker, to you as our 
voice to the administration: The next 
time this administration denies our re- 
quest to have a witness, we will issue à 
subpoena. 
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And we will have those generals up at 
the table where they will be able to tell 
the American people and this Congress 
the facts. 

This administration is not going to 
be able to distort and twist things to 
suit their ultimate political objectives. 
That is what occurred today. And if 
this President and this Secertary of 
Defense think that they will again be 
successful in denying the public and 
Members of this Congress the ability to 
understand and know the facts as they 
are, then they are very shortsighted. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you tonight 
that we will again hold these hearings. 
We will have General O'Neill again re- 
quested to come before our committee 
next week and I assume he will be 
there. But beyond that, we will again 
have General Linhard, and we will 
again have General Garner before our 
committee where they will be allowed 
to tell their story. 
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I would say this, Mr. Speaker, they 
wil be allowed to speak freely. They 
wil be asked questions directly, and 
there will be no one to filter nor inter- 
cept or try to interpret what it is they 
say. And in the end, the Members of 
this body and the people of this coun- 
try can determine why the administra- 
tion did not want these three generals 
to appear before our committee. Be- 
cause in the end the people of this 
country will see that once again this 
President and this administration has 
done what they do so well, and that is 
distort the facts, change the truth, 
deny reality, and attempt to sway pub- 
lic opinion for political purposes while 
in fact jeopardizing the security of the 
people of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that 
this incident had to occur today. It is 
unfortunate that what was a legiti- 
mate attempt to have the Members of 
this body get factual information on 
which they can base their decisions 
was circumvented by an administra- 
tion so worrisome about the truth get- 
ting out in terms of the facts that are 
out cazere and the evidence provided by 
the generals that we hold responsible 
for the lives of our troops and for the 
safety of our people. 

Isay to you, Mr. Speaker, it will not 
happen again. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE BUDGET REGARDING 
CURRENT LEVELS OF SPENDING 
AND REVENUES FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1996-2000 


Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the Budget and pursuant to 
sections 302 and 311 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act, I am submitting for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an updated report on the current levels 
of on-budget spending and revenues for 
fiscal year 1996 and for the 5-year pe- 
riod fiscal year 1996 through fiscal year 
2000. 

This report is to be used in applying 
the fiscal year 1996 budget resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 67), for legislation having 
spending or revenue effects in fiscal 
years 1996 through 2000. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: To facilitate applica- 
tion of sections 302 and 311 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act, I am transmitting a sta- 
tus report on the current levels of on-budget 
spending and revenues for fiscal year 1996 
and for the 5-year period fiscal year 1996 
through fiscal year 2000. 

The term “current level" refers to the 
amounts of spending and revenues estimated 
for each fiscal year based on laws enacted or 
awaiting the President's signature as of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1996. 

The first table in the report compares the 
current level of total budget authority, out- 
lays, and revenues with the aggregate levels 
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set by H. Con. Res. 67, the concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1996. This 
comparison is needed to implement section 
311(a) of the Budget Act, which creates a 
point of order against measures that would 
breach the budget resolution's aggregate lev- 
els. The table does not show budget author- 
ity and outlays for years after fiscal year 
1996 because appropriations for those years 
have not yet been considered. 

The second table compares the current lev- 
els of budget authority, outlays, and new en- 
titlement authority of each direct spending 
committee with the section 602(a)" alloca- 
tions for discretionary action made under H. 
Con. Res. 67 for fiscal year 1996 and for fiscal 
years 1996 through 2000. “Discretionary ac- 
tion” refers to legislation enacted after 
adoption of the budget resolution. This com- 
parison is needed to implement section 302(f) 
of the Budget Act, which creates a point of 
order against measures that would breach 
the section 602(a) discretionary action allo- 
cation of new budget authority or entitle- 
ment authority for the committee that re- 
ported the measure. It is also needed to im- 
plement section 311(b), which exempts com- 
mittees that comply with their allocations 
from the point of order under section 311(a). 

The third table compares the current lev- 
els of discretionary appropriations for fiscal 
year 1996 with the revised "section 602(b)" 
suballocations of discretionary budget au- 
thority and outlays among Appropriations 
subcommittees. This comparison is also 
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needed to implement section 302(f) of the 
Budget Act, since the point of order under 
that section also applies to measures that 
would breach the applicable section 602(b) 
suballocation. The revised section 602(b) sub- 
allocations were filed by the Appropriations 
Committee on December 5, 1995. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN R. KASICH, 
Chairman. 


REPORT TO THE SPEAKER FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
BUDGET: STATUS OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1996 CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET ADOPTED IN H. CON. RES. 67 RE- 
FLECTING ACTION COMPLETED AS OF FEBRUARY 16, 
1996 

lon- budget amounts, in millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year neas J 
1996 


Appropriate level (as set by H. Con. Res. 67): 
Budget authority 


NA 
—43237 


"vog eredi ne gon yield re 
1997 Wag 2000 wii no be see unti future seston of Congress. 
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BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Enactment of measures providing any new 
budget authority for FY 1996 (if not already 
included in the current level estimate) would 
cause FY 1996 budget authority to exceed the 
appropriate level set by H. Con. Res. 67. 


OUTLAYS 


Enactment of measures providing any new 
budget or entitlement authority that would 
increase FY 1996 outlays (if not already in- 
cluded in the current level estimate) would 
cause FY 1996 outlays to exceed the appro- 
priate level set by H. Con. Res. 67. 


REVENUES 


Enactment of any measure that would re- 
sult in any revenue loss in either FY 1996 or 
for the total for FY 1996 through 2000 would 
increase the amount by which revenues are 
less than the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority set by H. Con. Res. 67. 


DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION: COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a) 


[Fiscal years. in millions of dollars] 


—7,163 


.303 
3 -3 0 -19 -18 -6 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
3 3 0 19 19 6 
436 — 436 — 106 -2903 —2,903 2.729 
0 0 0 0 0 6 
436 436 106 2,903 2,903 2135 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
06 -104 0 — 2698 -2693 0 
18 -2 0 -Ml -148 0 
88 80 0 2557 2,545 0 
0 0 0 -238 — 238 0 
0 0 0 0 0 2 
0 0 0 238 238 2 
63 -63 0 92,844 —457 0 
0 0 0 0 -2 0 
63 63 0 -Reu 455 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
79 -79 -1% —686 — 686 -2928 
0 0 -21 0 0 — 106 
79 79 174 686 686 2822 
-7615 —4502  —192899  —193345 — —82895 
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DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION: COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a)—Continued 
[Fiscal years, in millions of dollars) 


1996 out- 1996-2000 
BA NEA BA petes NEA 
-18 -18 dies —-168  -168 
759] 4% — 191256 191702 31252 
306 0 4% 4885 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
-36 — -489 0 


— 10,918 -9878  —123506 216905 —185,655 


327 362 6,173 6.156 6,359 
——————————UÓoOUOUOUOUMMMMSOOSOOMOIMIGGSsm 
D onu ̃ͤ .... —M— — . ͤ—— 8 11204 11.245 10,240 129,679 223,061 192,014 
less than $500,000. 
DISCRETIONARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1996—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH SUBALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(b) 
Un millions of dollars] 
Revised 602(b) — (Dec. 5, Current level Difference 


BA 0 "m 0 BA 0 BA 0 BA 0 8A 0 
0 0 13325 13581 0 0 0 27 0 0 
3956 2.113 23020 23, 3038 1310 —210 194 918 203 
0 O 24303] 214272] 0 0 5 785 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 727 721 0 0 
0 0 19336 19712 0 0 2 146 0 0 
0 0 12128 1384 M 0 156 B 0 0 
0 0 1220 13171 0 0 6 3 0 0 
5 44 620890 70949 1 9 -93 -2,569 52 35 
0 0 2125 2180 0 0 1 0 0 
0 0 1LI7 959 0 0 1 0 0 0 
0 0 12482 36754 0 0 18 0 0 0 
78 70 1118 11.450 7 70 50 1 0 
0 0 61586 7430 0 0 100 137 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 437 0 0 
4087 2227 484500 532260 3116 1989 54 —492 971 238 
U.S. CONGRESS, PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT, 104TH CONGRESS, 2D PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT, 104TH CONGRESS, 2D 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, SESSION, HOUSE ON-BUDGET SUPPORTING DETAIL FOR SESSION, HOUSE ON-BUDGET SUPPORTING DETAIL FOR 
Sa seus I DC, February 20, 1996. FISCAL YEAR 1996 AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB- FISCAL YEAR 1996 AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEB- 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, House of RUARY 16, 1996 om RUARY 16, 1996— Continued 
Representatives, Washington, DC. [n millions of dollars] [In millions of dollars] 
DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to section Budget oe Revenues Budget Gutters — Revenues 
308(b) and in aid of section 311 of the Con- — — 
gressional Budget Act, as amended, this let- ENACTED IN PREVIOUS SESSIONS ENACTED IN SECOND SESSION 
ter and supporting detail provide an up-to- Revenues . 109.122 Appropriation Bills: 
date tabulation of the on-budget current lev- m t8 330272 789.9 PL lm DR 
els of new budget authority, estimated out- Appropriation legislation 0. . eeiccromnense — Ninth Continuing Resolution (P.L 
lays, and estimated revenues for fiscal year Offsetting receipts n. ee 1 8 
1996. These estimates are compared to the Total previously enacted ........ 630254 840.958 1.039.122 ) | receipts... — 
appropriate levels for those items contained ——— GM ERR 
in the 1996 Concurrent Resolution on the ENACTED IN FIRST SESSION — S 
Budget (H. Con. Res. 67) and are current ggg gene 150 b nae 
through February 16, 1996. A summary of this of Defense Emergency Saddleback 
tabulation, my first for fiscal year 1996, fol- te Act (P.L — % ags — hel pen an 
lows: 1995 Rescissions and Emergency ee Telecommanications 181855 Ket of 1996 
fo milions of deters] sae at PL ILI) o n b poration Bills continued: 
Agriculture (P.L. 1 AN Farm Credit System Regulatory 
Budget Curent Relief Act (P.L. 104-105) sii -1 8 
e Nen ei y- Act, FY 1996 (PL 104-106) ... 369 NL 
Res. 67) "solution To award Congressional Gold 
"————————————À € T ) Medal to Ruth and Billy 
Budget authority es — 1307058 1285500 ^ 421558 Graham (P.L. 104-111) ........ o 0 nn — 
G 1310299 1,288,100 422199 FTC ee C 
BLU 1mm] LsO -3478 r — — 
C — 5648263 5691500 — 43,23 
Sincerely. Ninth Continving Resolution (P.L. 
JUNE E. O'NEILL. mn "OMS IL 
ENTITLEMENTS AND MANDATORIES 
resolution baseline estimates 
appropriated entitiements and 
Other mandatory programs not yet 
enacted, and including the ef- 
fects of the Veterans’ Compensa- 
tion Cost-of-Living Adjustment 
Act of 1995 


PL 104657) —— 138882 13285 -— 
Total Current Lewe? . — 1,307,058 — 1,310299 1.039.022 
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[In millions of dollars) 
Budget 
authority Outlays Revenues 
Total M: Resolution .. 1,285,500 1.288.100 1,042,500 
Amount rema 
Under Budget 9 3478 
Over Budget Resolution .. 21,558 pal — 


1P.L. 104-92 and P.L. 104-99 provide funding for appropriated accounts 
until September 30, 1996. 

?This bill, also referred to as the sixth continuing resolution for 1996, 
BUM. NN DU eee 1996 for specific appropriated ac- 


A The elects of ths Aet on bet try, outlays and revenues begin 


Budget Enforcement Act, the total does not i 
clude $3,417 million in budget authority and $1.599 million 
„ been designated as 

“Less than $500,000. 

Notes: Detail may not add due to rounding. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PALLONE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms. DELAURO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DOGGETT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. PALLONE, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. OWENS, for 60 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HANCOCK) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. BILIRAKIS, for 5 minutes each day 
on March 5, 6, and 7. 

Mr. SHADEGG, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DELAY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. DORNAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. RiGGs, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PALLONE) and to include 
extraneous material:) 


| TOWNS in five instances. 
LANTOS. 

SCHUMER in two instances. 
FRANK of Massachusetts. 
POSHARD in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HANCOCK) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. DORNAN. 

Mr. BAKER of California. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. COBLE. 
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Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. 

Mr. LOBIONDO. 

Mr. Fox of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUYER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HANCOCK) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WELLER. 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan. 
FUNDERBURK. 

DANNER. 

SOLOMON. 

JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
CLINGER. 

STARK. 

DAVIS. 

. LOFGREN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. EVERTT. 

Mr. TOWNS in twelve instances. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. 


—— 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 18 minutes 
p.m.) under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, March 
4, 1996, at 2 p.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2143. A letter from the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
transfer of naval vessels to certain foreign 
countries; to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

2144. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a report of activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2145. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1995, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(C)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Reform and Over- 
sight. 

2146. A letter from the Executive Sec- 
retary, National Security Council, transmit- 
ting a report of activities under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1995, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee 
on Government Reform and Oversight. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. GOSS: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 368. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 994) to require the 
periodic review and automatic termination 
of Federal regulations (Rept. 104-464). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2778. A bill to provide that mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces performing services 
for the peacekeeping effort in the Republic 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be entitled 
to certain tax benefits in the same manner 
as if such services were performed in a com- 
bat zone; with amendments (Rept. 104-465). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ARCHER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R, 2853. A bill to authorize the ex- 
tension of nondiscriminatory treatment 
(most-favored-nation treatment) to the prod- 
ucts of Bulgaria (Rept. 104-466). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Ms. DELAURO: 

H.R. 2991. A bill to require the U.S. Sen- 
tencing Commission to amend the sentenc- 
ing guidelines to provide that a defendant 
convicted of a crime receive an appropriate 
sentence enhancement if the defendant pos- 
sessed a firearm with a laser sighting device 
during the crime; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE (for himself, Mr. 
SAM JOHNSON, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, 
Mr. DORNAN, Mr. ISTOOK, Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON, Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, 
Mr. HASTINGS of Washington, Mr. 
CHRISTENSEN, Mr. WELLER, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. SEASTRAND, Mr. 
STOCKMAN, Mr. CREMEANS, Mr. ROHR- 
ABACHER, Mr. FROST, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
HERGER, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. COOLEY, 
Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. EWING, Mr. 
HOSTETTLER, Mr. TIAHRT, Mr. BARR, 
Mr. WELDON of Florida, Mrs. KELLY, 
and Mr. ENSIGN): 

H.R. 2992. A bill to combat crime; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and in addition 
to the Committees on Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportunities, International Rela- 
tions, Commerce, Resources, and Banking 
and Financial Services, for a period to be 
subsequently determined by the Speaker, in 
each case for consideration of such provi- 
sions as fall within the jurisdiction of the 
committee concerned. 

By Mr. HOBSON: 

H.R. 2993. A bill to establish the Forrestal 
Institute, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on National Security. 

By Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut (for 
herself and Mr. MATSUI): 

H.R. 2994. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for the extension 
of certain expiring provisions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. LOWEY: 

H.R. 2995. A bill to provide that service of 
the members of the group known as the 
United States Cadet Nurse Corps during 
World War II constituted active military 
service for the purposes of any law adminis- 
tered by the Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs; to the Committee on Veterans' Affairs, 
and in addition to the Committee on Na- 
tional Security, for a period to be subse- 
quently determined by the Speaker, in each 
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case for consideration of such provisions as 
fall within the jurisdiction of the committee 
concerned. 

By Mr. MCCOLLUM: 

H.R. 2996. A bill to create a commission to 
encourage cooperation between public sector 
law enforcement agencies and private sector 
Security professionals to control crime; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 2997. A bill to establish certain cri- 
teria for administrative procedures to extend 
Federal recognition to certain Indian groups, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Resources. 

By Mr. TORRICELLI: 

H.R. 2998. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow a credit for in- 
creases in the worker retraining expendi- 
tures of employers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2999. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to exclude certain sever- 
ance payment amounts from íncome; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VISCLOSKY (for himself, Mr. 
HOSTETTLER, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, 
Mr. BUYER, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. JA- 
COBS, Mr. MCINTOSH, Mr. MYERS of 
Indiana, Mr. ROEMER, and Mr. 
SOUDER): 

H.R. 3000. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to improve safety at public rail- 
way-highway crossings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Transportation 
and Infrastructure. 

By Ms. WATERS (for herself, Mr. FRAZ- 
ER, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Ms. NORTON, Mr. FAZIO 
of California, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
SANDERS, Ms. JACKSON-LEE, Mrs. 
MEEK of Florida, Ms. LOFGREN, Ms. 
BARCELO, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. FROST, 
Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. FILNER, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. CLYBURN, Ms. BROWN 
of Florida, Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD, Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Ms. 
MCKINNEY, Ms. VELAZQUEZ and, Mr. 
FARR): 

H.R. 3001. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for expanding, 
intensifying, and coordinating activities of 
the National Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti- 
tute with respect to heart attack, stroke, 
and other cardiovascular diseases in women; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CLINGER: 

H. Res. 369. Resolution to provide to the 
Committee on Government Reform and Over- 
sight special authorities to obtain testimony 
for purposes of investigation and study of 
the White House Travel Office matter; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 65: Mr. HORN, Mr. WILSON, Mr. PETER- 
SON of Minnesota, Mr. CRANE, Mr. MANTON, 
Ms. DUNN of Washington, Mr. METCALF, and 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

H.R. 103: Mr. ORTIZ. 

H.R. 104: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 109: Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 294: Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. BRYANT of Texas, and Mr. La- 
FALCE. 

H.R. 303: Mr. HORN, Mr. WILSON, Mr. SEN- 
SENBRENNER, Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, 
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Mr. CRANE, Ms. DUNN of Washington, Mr. 
METCALF, and Mr. JEFFERSON. 

H.R. 447: Mr. CLYBURN. 

H.R. 777: Mr. LATOURETTE, Mr. TATE, and 
Mr. TIAHRT. 

H.R. 778: Mr. LATOURETTE and Mr. TIAHRT. 

H.R. 833: Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. YATES, and Mr. 
FILNER. 

H.R. 957: Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania and 
Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

H.R. 972: Mr. ANDREWS and Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota. 

H.R. 1042: Mr. HAYWORTH. 

H.R. 1202: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts and 
Mr. POSHARD. 

H.R. 1279: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. SCARBOROUGH, 
Mr. CRANE, and Mrs. FOWLER. 

H.R. 1406: Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. FRANK of Mas- 
sachusetts, Ms. MCCARTHY, and Mrs. 
CHENOWETH. 

. 1483: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
. 1493: Mr. KLINK. 
. 1500: Mr. COSTELLO and Ms. JACKSON- 


. 1575: Mr. EMERSON. 
. 1610: Mr. BONO. 
. 1627: Mr. DICKS and Mr. WAMP. 

H.R. 1684: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. CANADY, Mrs. 
MYRICK, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. 
HASTERT, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. EWING, Mr. 
ROTE, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Cox, Mr. 
REGULA, Mr. BRYANT of Texas, Mr. FLANA- 
GAN, Mr. SOUDER, and Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 1711: Mr. ROTH and Mr. EWING. 

H.R. 1776: Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. LEVIN, Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Mrs. CLAY- 
TON, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. LARGENT, Mr. BISHOP, 
Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. COBURN, and Mr. Moor- 
HEAD. 

H.R. 1801: Mr. CAMP. 

H.R. 1828: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
DORNAN, Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. FRAZER, Mr. 
WILSON, Mrs. FOWLER, and Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 1884: Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. 

H.R. 2128: Mr. CRANE, Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland, Mr. CAMPBELL, and Mr. DEAL of 
Georgia. 

H.R. 2167: Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. CRAMER, 
Mr. ENGEL, Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
FROST, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. STUDDS, and Ms. 
ROYBAL-ALLARD. 

H.R. 2214: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 2306: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida and Mr. 
TAYLOR of North Carolina. 

H.R. 2320: Mr. HAYES, Ms. LOFGREN, Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. KLUG, Mr. BLUTE, 
Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. COBURN, Mrs. MYRICK, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. JOHNSTON of Flor- 
ida, and Mr. SCHIFF. 

H.R. 2323: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota 
and Mr. EHLERS. 

H.R. 2333: Mr. LAUGHLIN and Mr. BONILLA. 

H.R. 2344: Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. 

H.R. 2429: Mr. MASCARA, Mr. CARDIN, and 
Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2458: Mr. FOLEY, Mr. YATES, Mr. ACK- 
ERMAN, Mr. TORRES, Mr. COYNE, and Mr. 
TOWNS. 

H.R. 2463: Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. 

H.R. 2498: Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 2499: Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 2506: Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. CRAPO. 

H.R. 2548: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
ROBERTS, Mr. GOODLATTE, Mr. SCHAEFER, and 
Mr. LEWIS of Kentucky. 

H.R. 2566: Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

H.R. 2602: Mr. FOLEY. 

H.R. 2607: Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. MONTGOM- 
ERY, Mr. DOYLE, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. SCAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. WARD, Ms. NORTON, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. MANTON, 
Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FIL- 
NER, Mr. FROST, Mr. ENGLISH of Pennsyl- 
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vania, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. GENE GREEN of 
Texas, Mr. VISCLOSKY, and Mr. PALLONE. 

H.R. 2635: Mr. ENGLISH of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2641: Mr. SCHUMER. 

H.R. 2651: Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. SCAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. BART- 
LETT of Maryland, and Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. 

H.R. 2723: Mr. LINDER. 

H.R. 2727: Mrs. MYRICK, Mr. COBURN, and 
Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 2745: Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Goss, Mr. MAR- 
TINEZ, Mr. STOKES, Mr. LAZIO of New York, 
Mr. SCHUMER, and Mr. MCNULTY. 

H.R. 2803: Mr. PETRI and Mr. KLECZKA. 

H.R. 2807: Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2820: Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. ACKERMAN, 
Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. HANCOCK, 
Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. ENGEL, and Mr. MCCOLLUM. 

H.R. 2867: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. 
WELDON of Florida, Mr. NETHERCUTT, Mr. 
ROGERS, Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. GRAHAM, and Mr. 
TIAHRT. 

H.R. 2900: Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska, Mr. 
Bono, and Mr. COBURN. 

H.R. 2908: Mrs. SMITH of Washington, Mr. 
NETHERCUTT, Mr. TATE, Ms. DUNN of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. HERGER. 

H.R. 2922: Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 2928: Mrs. CHENOWETH and Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON. 

H.R. 2933: Mr. EVANS, Ms. LOFGREN, and 
Mr. BROWN of OF*^ 

H.R. 2938: Mr. WHITFIELD, Mr. GREENWOOD, 
Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. SCHAEFER, and Mr. PAYNE 
of Virginia. 

H.R. 2959: Mr. CONYERS, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
PAYNE of New Jersey, and Mr. FOLEY. 

H.R. 2972: Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. KLUG, Mr. 
FRISA, and Mr. HASTERT. 

H.R. 2976: Mr. FRISA, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. JA- 
COBS, Mr. LEACH, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Ms. NOR- 
TON, Mr. THOMPSON, and Mrs. THURMAN. 

H.R. 2979: Mr. COBURN. 

H. Con. Res. 5: Mr. HERGER. 

H. Con. Res. 23: Mr. COSTELLO, Ms. EDDIE 
BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
CLEMENT, and Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. 

H. Con. Res. 31: Mr. DOYLE. 

H. Con. Res. 102: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H. Con. Res. 103: Mr. FOGLIETTA and Ms. 
FURSE. 

H. Con. Res. 120: Mr. MCINTOSH, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. FOGLIETTA, and Mrs. 
MALONEY. 

H. Con. Res. 125: Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

H. Con. Res. 135: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. 
BROWN of Ohio, Mr. MEEHAN, and Ms. NOR- 
TON. 

H. Con. Res. 138: Mr. MANZULLO, Mr. PAYNE 
of New Jersey, Mr. PORTER, Mr. FUNDER- 
BURK, and Mrs. MORELLA. 

H. Con. Res. 140: Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, 
Mr. FUNDERBURK, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Ms. NOR- 
TON, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mrs. MEEK of Florida, 
and Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. 

H. Res. 30: Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. LATOURETTE, 
Mr. POSHARD, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, 
and Mr. LOBIONDO. 

H. Res. 114: Mr. ANDREWS. 

H. Res. 286: Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. MINGE, 
Mr. POSHARD, Mr. FILNER, and Mr. BARRETT 
of Wisconsin. 

H. Res. 347: Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mrs. MEEK 
of Florida, Mr. STOCKMAN, Ms. NORTON, and 
Mr. HALL of Ohio. 


——— 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 
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H.R. 491: Mr. GEJDENSON. 
H.R. 1202: Mr. TEJEDA. 
H.R. 1834: Mr. METCALF. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS— 
ADDITIONS OR DELETIONS 


The following Members added their 
names to the following discharge peti- 
tion: 


Petition 9 by Mr. CONDIT on House Reso- 
lution 333: Zoe Lofgren and Anna G. Eshoo. 


—— — 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 994 
OFFERED BY: MR. HYDE 
(Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute) 


AMENDMENT NO. 1: Strike all after the en- 
acting clause and insert the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Small Busi- 
ness Growth and Administrative Account- 
ability Act of 1996”. 

TITLE I—STRENGTHENING REGULATORY 
FLEXIBILITY 
SEC. 101. JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 611 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

*8611. Judicial review 

“(aX1) Not later than one year, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, after 
the effective date of a final rule with respect 
to which an agency— 

A) certified, pursuant to section 605(b), 
that such rule would not have a significant 
economic impact on a substantial number of 
small entities; or 

) prepared a final regulatory flexibility 
analysis pursuant to section 604, 
an affected small entity may petition for the 
judicial review of such certification or anal- 
ysis in accordance with the terms of this 
subsection. A court having jurisdiction to re- 
view such rule for compliance with the provi- 
sions of section 553 or under any other provi- 
sion of law shall have jurisdiction to review 
such certification or analysis. In the case 
where an agency delays the issuance of a 
final regulatory flexibility analysis pursuant 
to section 608(b), a petition for judicial re- 
view under this subsection shall be filed not 
later than one year, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, after the date the 
analysis is made available to the public. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘affected small entity’ means a small 
entity that is or will be adversely affected by 
the final rule. 

3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to affect the authority of any 
court to stay the effective date of any rule or 
provision thereof under any other provision 
of law. 

*(4)(A) In the case where the agency cer- 
tified that such rule would not have a sig- 
nificant economic impact on a substantial 
number of small entities, the court may 
order the agency to prepare a final regu- 
latory flexibility analysis pursuant to sec- 
tion 604 if the court determines, on the basis 
of the rulemaking record, that the certifi- 
cation was arbitrary, capricious, an abuse of 
discretion, or otherwise not in accordance 
with law. 
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) In the case where the agency prepared 
a final regulatory flexibility analysis, the 
court may order the agency to take correc- 
tive action consistent with the requirements 
of section 604 if the court determines, on the 
basis of the rulemaking record, that the final 
regulatory flexibility analysis was prepared 
by the agency without observance of proce- 
dure required by section 604. 

(5) If, by the end of the 90-day period be- 
ginning on the date of the order of the court 
pursuant to paragraph (4) (or such longer pe- 
riod as the court may provide), the agency 
fails, as appropriate— 

*(A) to prepare the analysis required by 
section 604; or 

B) to take corrective action consistent 
with the requirements of section 604, 
the court may stay the rule or grant such 
other relief as it deems appropriate. 

*(6 In making any determination or 
granting any relief authorized by this sub- 
section, the court shall take due account of 
the rule of prejudicial error. 

**(b) In an action for the judicial review of 
a rule, any regulatory flexibility analysis for 
such rule (including an analysis prepared or 
corrected pursuant to subsection (a)(4)) shall 
constitute part of the whole record of agency 
action in connection with such review. 

*(c) Nothing in this section bars judicial 
review of any other impact statement or 
similar analysis required by any other law if 
judicial review of such statement or analysis 
is otherwise provided by law.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only to 
final agency rules issued after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

SEC. 102. RULES COMMENTED ON BY SBA CHIEF 
COUNSEL FOR ADVOCACY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 612 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

(d) ACTION BY THE SBA CHIEF COUNSEL 
FOR ADVOCACY.— 

(i) TRANSMITTAL OF PROPOSED RULES AND 
INITIAL REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY ANALYSIS TO 
SBA CHIEF COUNSEL FOR ADVOCACY.—On or be- 
fore the 30th day preceding the date of publi- 
cation by an agency of general notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking for a rule, the agency shall 
transmit to the Chief Counsel for Advocacy 
of the Small Business Administration— 

**(A) a copy of the proposed rule; and 

"(B)i) a copy of the initial regulatory 
flexibility analysis for the rule if required 
under section 603; or 

(ii) a determination by the agency that 
an initial regulatory flexibility analysis is 
not required for the proposed rule under sec- 
tion 603 and an explanation for the deter- 
mination. 

(2) STATEMENT OF EFFECT.—On or before 
the 15th day following receipt of a proposed 
rule and initial regulatory flexibility analy- 
sis from an agency under paragraph (1), the 
Chief Counsel for Advocacy may transmit to 
the agency a written statement of the effect 
of the proposed rule on small entities. 

(8) RESPONSE.—If the Chief Counsel for 
Advocacy transmits to an agency a state- 
ment of effect on a proposed rule in accord- 
ance with paragraph (2), the agency shall 
publish the statement, together with the re- 
sponse of the agency to the statement, in the 
Federal Register at the time of publication 
of general notice of proposed rulemaking for 
the rule. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE.—Any proposed rules 
issued by an appropriate Federal banking 
agency (as that term is defined in section 
3(q) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1813(q)), the National Credit Union 
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Administration, or the Office of Federal 
Housing Enterprise Oversight, in connection 
with the implementation of monetary policy 
or to ensure the safety and soundness of fed- 
erally insured depository institutions, any 
affiliate of such an institution, credit 
unions, or government sponsored housing en- 
terprises or to protect the Federal deposit 
insurance funds shall not be subject to the 
requirements of this subsection.”’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
603(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting in accordance with 
section 612(d)" before the period at the end of 
the last sentence. 

SEC. 103. SENSE OF CONGRESS REGARDING SBA 
CHIEF COUNSEL FOR ADVOCACY. 

It is the sense of Congress that the Chief 
Counsel for Advocacy of the Small Business 
Administration should be permitted to ap- 
pear as amicus curiae in any action or case 
brought in a court of the United States for 
the purpose of reviewing a rule. 

TITLE II—ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 
SEC. 201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Adminis- 
trative Review Act of 1996". 

SEC. 202. PURPOSE. 

The purposes of this title are— 

(1) to require agencies to regularly review 
their major rules to determine whether they 
should be continued without change, modi- 
fied, consolidated with another rule, or ter- 
minated; 

(2) to require agencies to consider the com- 
ments of the public, the regulated commu- 
nity, and the Congress regarding the actual 
costs and burdens of rules being reviewed 
under this title and whether the rules are ob- 
solete, unnecessary, duplicative, conflicting, 
or otherwise inconsistent; 

(3) to require that any rules continued in 
effect under this title meet all the legal re- 
quirements that would apply to the issuance 
of a new rule; 

(4) to provide for the repeal, continuation, 
or other change in such major rules in ac- 
cordance with chapters 5 and 7 of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(5) to provide for a process that allows the 
public and appropriate committees of the 
Congress to request that rules that are not 
major rules be reviewed in the same manner 
as major rules; and 

(6) to require the Administrator to coordi- 
nate and be responsible for administrative 
reviews conducted by the agencies. 

SEC. 203. REVIEW OF REGULATIONS. 

A covered rule shall be subject to adminis- 
trative review in accordance with section 
205. Upon completion of such review, the 
agency which has jurisdiction over such rule 
shall conduct a rulemaking in accordance 
with section 208 to continue such rule with- 
out change, modify it, or consolidate it with 
another rule or terminate such rule. 

SEC. 204. RULES COVERED. 

(a) COVERED RULES.—For purposes of this 
title, a covered rule is a rule that— 

(1) is determined by the Administrator to 
be a major rule under subsection (b); 

(2) is designated for administrative review 
by the Administrator in response to a peti- 
tion or request under subsection (c) or (d), or 

(3) is a rule related to a rule described in 
paragraph (1) or (2) that is designated for ad- 
ministrative review by the Administrator 
under section 205(a)3) to allow for a com- 
prehensive administrative review. 

(b) MAJOR RULE.—For purposes of this 
title, the term “major rule" means any rule 
that the Administrator determines has re- 
sulted in or is likely to result in— 
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(1) an annual effect on the economy of 
$100,000,000 or more; 

(2) a major increase in costs or prices for 
consumers, individual industries, Federal, 
State, or local government agencies, or geo- 
graphic regions; or 

(3) significant adverse effects on competi- 
tion, employment, investment, productivity, 
innovation, or on the ability of United 
States-based enterprises to compete with 
foreign-based enterprises in domestic and ex- 
port markets. 

(c) PUBLIC PETITIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any interested person 
may submit a petition to the Administrator 
requesting that the Administrator designate 
any rule that is not a major rule for adminis- 
trative review. The Administrator shall des- 
ignate the rule for administrative review un- 
less the Administrator determines that it 
would not be in the public interest to con- 
duct an administrative review of the rule. In 
making such determination, the Adminis- 
trator shall take into account the number 
and nature of other petitions received on the 
same rule, whether or not they have already 
been denied. 

(2) FORM AND CONTENT OF PETITION.—A peti- 
tion under paragraph (1)— 

(A) shall be in writing, but is not otherwise 
required to be in any particular form; 

(B) shall identify the rule for which admin- 
istrative review is requested with reasonable 
specificity and state on its face that the pe- 
titioner seeks administrative review of the 
rule; 

(C) shall explain why the petitioner is an 
interested person; and 

(D) shall be accompanied by a $20 process- 
ing fee. 

(3) RESPONSE REQUIRED FOR NONCOMPLYING 
PETITIONS.—If the Administrator determines 
that a petition does not meet the require- 
ments of this subsection, the Administrator 
shall provide a response to the petitioner 
within 30 days after receiving the petition, 
notifying the petitioner of the problem and 
providing information on how to formulate a 
petition that meets those requirements. 

(4) DECISION.—Within the 90-day period be- 
ginning on the date of receiving a petition 
that meets the requirements of this sub- 
section, the Administrator shall transmit a 
response to the petitioner stating whether 
the petition was granted or denied, except 
that the Administrator may extend such pe- 
riod by a total of not more than 30 days. 

(5) PETITIONS DEEMED GRANTED FOR SUB- 
STANTIAL INEXCUSABLE DELAY.—A petition for 
administrative review of a rule is deemed to 
have been granted by the Administrator, and 
the Administrator is deemed to have des- 
ignated the rule for administrative review, if 
a court finds there is a substantial and inex- 
cusable delay, beyond the period specified in 
paragraph (4), in notifying the petitioner of 
the Administrator’s determination to grant 
or deny the petition. 

(6) PUBLIC LOG.—The Administrator shall 
maintain a public log of petitions submitted 
under this subsection, that includes the sta- 
tus or disposition of each petition. 

(d) CONGRESSIONAL REQUESTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An appropriate committee 
of the Congress, by a majority vote of the 
members of the committee voting, may re- 
quest in writing that the Administrator des- 
ignate any rule that is not a major rule for 
administrative review. The Administrator 
shall designate such rule for administrative 
review within 30 days after receipt of such a 
request unless the Administrator determines 
that it would not be in the public interest to 
panamos an administrative review of such 
rule. 
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(2) NOTICE OF DENIAL.—If the Administrator 
denies a congressional request under this 
subsection, the Administrator shall transmit 
to the congressional committee making the 
request a notice stating the reasons for the 
denial. 

(e) PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE REVIEW.—After the Administrator de- 
termines that a rule is a major rule or des- 
ignates a rule for administrative review 
under subsection (a), the Administrator shall 
promptly publish a notice of that determina- 
tion or designation in the Federal Register. 
SEC. 205. ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW PROCE- 

DURES. 

(a) FUNCTIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATOR.— 

(1) NOTICE OF RULES SUBJECT TO REVIEW.— 

(A) INVENTORY AND FIRST LIST.—Within 6 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this title, the Administrator shall complete 
an inventory of rules in effect on such date 
of enactment and determine which of such 
rules are major rules pursuant to section 
204(b). The agencies with jurisdiction over 
rules shall assist the Administrator in con- 
ducting such an inventory. Upon completion 
of the inventory, the Administrator shall 
publish in the Federal Register a first list of 
covered rules. The list shall— 

(i) specify the particular group to which 
each major rule in the list is assigned under 
paragraph (2), and, in accordance with para- 
graph (2), state the final rulemaking dead- 
line for all major rules in each such group; 
and 

(ii) include other covered rules and state 
the final rulemaking deadline for each such 
rule. 

(B) SUBSEQUENT LISTS.—After publication 
of the first list under subparagraph (A), the 
Administrator shall publish in the Federal 
Register an updated list of covered rules at 
least annually, specifying the final rule- 
making deadline for each rule on the list. 

(2) GROUPING OF MAJOR RULES IN FIRST 
LIST.— 

(A) STAGGERED REVIEW.—The Adminis- 
trator shall assign each major rule in effect 
on the date of enactment of this title to one 
of the 5 groups described in section 206(a)(1) 
to permit orderly and prioritized administra- 
tive reviews, and specify for each group the 
applicable final rulemaking deadline in ac- 
cordance with such section. 

(B)  PRIORITIZATIONS.—In determining 
which rules shall be given priority in time in 
that assignment, the Administrator shall 
consult with appropriate agencies, and shall 
prioritize rules based on— 

(i) the grouping of related rules in accord- 
ance with paragraph (3); 

(ii) the extent of the cost of each rule on 
the regulated community and the public, 
with priority in time given to those rules 
that impose the greatest cost; 

(110 consideration of the views of affected 
persons, including State and local govern- 
ments; 

(iv) whether a particular rule has recently 
been subject to cost/benefit analysis and risk 
assessment, with priority in time given to 
those rules that have not been subject to 
such analysis and assessment; 

(v) whether a particular rule was issued 
under a statutory provision that provides 
broad discretion to an official in issuing the 
rule, with priority in time given to those 
rules that were issued under provisions that 
provide broad discretion; 

(vi) the burden of reviewing each rule on 
the reviewing agency; and 

(vii) the need for orderly processing and 
the timely completion of the administrative 
reviews of existing rules. 
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(3) GROUPING OF RELATED RULES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
group related rules under paragraph (2) (and 
designate other rules) for simultaneous ad- 
ministrative review based upon their subject 
matter similarity, functional interrelation- 
Ships, and other relevant factors to ensure 
comprehensive and coordinated review of re- 
dundant, overlapping, and conflicting rules 
and requirements. 

(B) INCLUSION FOR REVIEW.—The Adminis- 
trator shall designate under section 204(a)(3) 
any rule for administrative review that is 
necessary for a comprehensive administra- 
tive review whether or not such other rule is 
otherwise a covered rule under paragraph (1) 
or (2) of section 204(a). 

(C) SIMULTANEOUS REVIEW.—The Adminis- 
trator shall coordinate with agencies to en- 
sure simultaneous administrative reviews of 
related rules without regard to whether they 
were issued by the same agency. 

(4) GUIDANCE.—The Administrator shall 
provide timely guidance to agencies on the 
conduct of administrative reviews and the 
preparation of administrative review notices 
and reports required by this section to en- 
sure uniform, complete, and timely adminis- 
trative reviews and to ensure notice and op- 
portunity for public comment consistent 
with this section and section 208. 

(b) AGENCY ADMINIST. “IVE REVIEW PROCE- 
DURE.— 

(1) ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW NOTICE.—At 
least 3% years before the final rulemaking 
deadline under section 206(a) for a covered 
rule, the agency that has jurisdiction over 
the rule shall— 

(A) publish an administrative review no- 
tice in accordance with section 207(a) in the 
Federal Register and, to the extent reason- 
able and practicable, in other publications or 
media that are designed to reach those per- 
sons most affected by the covered rule; and 

(B) request the views of the Administrator 
and the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress on whether to continue without 
change, modify, consolidate, or terminate 
the covered rule. 

(2) ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW REPORT.—The 
agency shall consider the public comments 
and other recommendations generated by the 
administrative review notice and shall con- 
sult with the appropriate committees of the 
Congress before issuing an administrative re- 
view report. At least 2 years before the final 
rulemaking deadline of the covered rule, the 
agency shall publish with respect to such 
rule an administrative review report in the 
Federal Register that includes a notice of 
proposed rulemaking in accordance with sec- 
tion 207(b) and transmit such administrative 
review report to the Administrator and the 
appropriate committees of the Congress. 

(3) OPEN PROCEDURES REGARDING ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE REVIEW.—In any administrative re- 
view conducted pursuant to this title, the 
agency conducting the review shall make a 
written record describing contacts and the 
subject of all contacts the agency or Admin- 
istrator made with non-governmental per- 
sons outside the agency relating to such re- 
view. The written record of such contact 
shall be made available, upon request, to the 
public. 

SEC. 206. FINAL RULEMAKING DEADLINES FOR 
COVERED RULES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this title, 
the final rulemaking deadline of a covered 
rule is as follows: 

(1) EXISTING MAJOR RULES.—For a major 
rule in effect on the date of the enactment of 
this title, the initial final rulemaking dead- 
line is the last day of the 5-year, 6-year, 7- 
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year, 8-year, or 9-year period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this title, as 
specified by the Administrator under section 
205(a)(2)(A). For any major rule that 6 
months after such date of enactment is not 
assigned to such a group specified under sec- 
tion 205(a)(2)(A), the initial final rulemaking 
deadline is the last day of the 5-year period 
beginning on such date of enactment. 

(2) NEW MAJOR RULES.—For a major rule 
that first takes effect after the date of the 
enactment of this title, the initial final rule- 
making deadline is the last day of the 7-year 
period beginning on the date the rule first 
takes effect. 

(3) RULES COVERED PURSUANT TO PUBLIC PE- 
TITION OR CONGRESSIONAL REQUEST.—For any 
rule subject to administrative review pursu- 
ant to a public petition under section 204(c) 
or a congressional request under section 
204(d), the initial final rulemaking deadline 
is the last day of the 4-year period beginning 
on— 

(A) the date the Administrator so des- 
ignates the rule for review; or 

(B) the date of issuance of a final court 
order that the Administrator is deemed to 
have designated the rule for administrative 
review. 

(4) RELATED RULE DESIGNATED FOR RE- 
VIEW.—For a rule that the Administrator 
designates under section 205(a)(3) for admin- 
istrative review because it is related to an- 
other covered rule and that is grouped with 
that other rule for simultaneous review, the 
initial final rulemaking deadline ís the same 
as the final rulemaking deadline for that 
other rule. 

(5) EXTENSION.—The President may extend 
the final rulemaking deadline established 
under paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) for à pe- 
riod of up to 6 months by publishing a notice 
of such extension in the Federal Register to- 
gether with an explanation of the basis for 
such extension. 

(6) NEW FINAL RULEMAKING DEADLINE 
AFTER FINAL AGENCY ACTION.—For a rule 
that has undergone administrative review 
and rulemaking pursuant to this title and 
that has not been terminated, the next final 
rulemaking deadline date is the last day of 
the 7-year period beginning on the effective 
date of the rule as continued or as newly pro- 
mulgated under section 208. 

(b) LIMITATION ON INTERIM REVIEWS.—An 
agency may not undertake a comprehensive 
review and significant revision of a covered 
rule more frequently than required by this 
title or another law, unless the head of the 
agency determines that the likely benefits 
from such review and revision outweigh the 
reasonable expenditures that have been 
made in reliance on the rule as in effect be- 
fore such revision. For purposes of this sec- 
tion, a law may be considered to require a 
comprehensive review and significant revi- 
sion of a rule if it makes significant changes 
in the Act under which the rule was issued. 

(c) DETERMINATIONS WHERE RULES HAVE 
BEEN AMENDED.—For purposes of this title, if 
various provisions of a covered rule were 
issued at different times, then the rule as a 
whole shall be treated as if it were issued on 
the later of— 

(1) the date of issuance of the provision of 
the rule that was issued first; or 

(2) the date the most recent comprehensive 
review and significant revision of the rule 
was completed. 

(d) COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW AND SIGNIFICANT 
REVISION.—In this section, the term com- 
prehensive review and significant revision" 
includes an administrative review and final 
rulemaking under this title, whether or not 
the rule is revised. 
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SEC. 207. ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 
AND AGENCY REPORTS. 

(a) ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW NOTICES.—The 
administrative review notice under section 
205(b)(1) for a rule shall request public com- 
ment and contain— 

(1) a request for comments regarding 
whether the rule should be continued with- 
out change, modified, consolidated with an- 
other rule, or terminated; 

(2) if applicable, a request for comments 
regarding whether the rule meets the appli- 
cable Federal cost/benefit and risk assess- 
ment criteria; and 

(3) a request for comments about the past 
implementation and effects of the rule, in- 
cluding— 

(A) the direct and indirect costs incurred 
because of the rule, including the net reduc- 
tion in the value of private property (wheth- 
er real, personal, tangible, or intangible), 
and whether the incremental benefits of the 
rule exceeded the incremental costs of the 
rule, both generally and regarding each of 
the specific industries and sectors it covers; 

(B) whether the rule as a whole, or any 
major feature of it, is outdated, obsolete, or 
unnecessary, whether by change of tech- 
nology, the marketplace, or otherwise; 

(C) the extent to which the rule or infor- 
mation required to comply with the rule du- 
plicated, conflicted, or overlapped with re- 
quirements under rules of other agencies; 

(D) in the case of a rule addressing a risk 
to health or safety or the environment, what 
the perceived risk was at the time of 
issuance and to what extent the risk pre- 
dictions were accurate; 

(E) whether the rule unnecessarily impeded 
domestic or international competition or un- 
necessarily intruded on free market forces, 
and whether the rule unnecessarily inter- 
fered with opportunities or efforts to trans- 
fer to the private sector duties carried out 
by the Government; 

(F) whether, and to what extent, the rule 
imposed unfunded mandates on, or otherwise 
adversely affected, State and local govern- 
ments; 

(G) whether compliance with the rule re- 
quired substantial capital investment and 
whether terminating the rule on the next 
final rulemaking deadline would create an 
unfair advantage to those who are not in 
compliance with it; 

(H) whether the rule constituted the least 
costly, most cost-effective, or least burden- 
some alternative that achieved its objective 
consistent with the criteria of the Act under 
which the rule was issued, and to what ex- 
tent the rule provided flexibility to those 
who were subject to it; 

(1) whether the rule was worded simply and 
clearly, including clear identification of 
those who were subject to the rule; 

(J) whether the rule created negative unin- 
tended consequences; 

(K) the extent to which information re- 
quirements under the rule can be reduced; 
and 

(L) the extent to which the rule has con- 
tributed positive benefits, particularly 
health or safety or environmental benefits. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW REPORT.—The 
administrative review report under section 
205(b)(2) on the administrative review of a 
rule shall— 

(1) contain the factual findings and legal 
conclusions of the agency conducting the re- 
view regarding the application of section 
208(b) to the rule and the agency’s proposed 
recommendation as to whether the rule 
should be continued without change, modi- 
fied, consolidated with another rule, or ter- 
minated; 
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(2) in the case of a rule that the agency 
proposes to continue without change, to 
modify, or to consolidate with another rule, 
contain— 

(A) a notice of proposed rulemaking under 
section 553 of title 5, United States Code or 
under other statutory rulemaking proce- 
dures required for that rule, and 

(B) the text of the rule as so continued 
without change, modified, or consolidated; 
and 

(3) in the case of a rule that the agency 
proposes to terminate, contain a notice of 
proposed rulemaking for termination con- 
sistent with paragraph (2)(A). 

SEC. 208. RULEMAKING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—After publication of the 
administrative review report, the agency 
which conducted such administrative review 
shall conduct the rulemaking which is called 
for in such report. The notice of proposed 
rulemaking published in the administrative 
review report pursuant to sections 205(b)(2) 
and 207(b) shall constitute publication of the 
notice required by section 553 of title 5, 
United States Code or other statutory rule- 
making procedure required for that rule. 

(b) COMPLIANCE WITH Laws.—In 
order for any rule subject to administrative 
review to continue without change or to be 
modified or consolidated in accordance with 
this title, such rule must be authorized by 
law, and meet the same statutory require- 
ments that would apply as if it were issued 
as a new rule pursuant to chapter 5 of title 
5, United States Code, or other applicable 
statutory rulemaking procedure. 

(c) PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW.—After an agency 
determines to take action under subsection 
(a), the agency, not later than 60 days before 
taking final agency action, shall notify the 
President of such action. Before the expira- 
tion of such 60 days, the President may, on 
the basis of the record of such rulemaking, 
direct the agency to take a different action. 

(d) REISSUANCE.—If a covered rule is termi- 
nated under rulemaking begun under sub- 
section (a), a rule may not be reissued in 
substantially the same form uniess— 

(1) the President approves the reissuance of 
such rule; and 

(2) the rule as reissued complies with the 
criteria of subsection (b) and results from a 
rulemaking in accordance with chapter 5 of 
title 5, United States Code, or other applica- 
ble statute or statutory rulemaking proce- 
dure. 

(e) PRESERVATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF FED- 
ERAL BANK REGULATORY  AGENCIES.—The 
head of any appropriate Federal banking 
agency (as that term is defined in section 
3(q) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1813(q)), the Federal Housing Finance 
Board, the National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration, and the Office of Federal Housing 
Enterprise Oversight shall have the author- 
ity with respect to that agency that would 
otherwise be granted to the President in sub- 
sections (c) and (d). 

SEC. 209. DESIGNATION OF AGENCY REGU- 
LATORY REVIEW OFFICERS. 

The head of each agency shall designate an 
officer of the agency as the Regulatory Re- 
view Officer of the agency. The Regulatory 
Review Officer of an agency shall be respon- 
sible for the implementation of this title by 
the agency and shall report directly to the 
head of the agency and the Administrator 
with respect to that responsibility. 

SEC. 210. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAW; SEVER- 


(a) RELATIONSHIP TO APA.—Nothing in this 
title is intended to supersede the provisions 
of chapters 5, 6, and 7 of title 5, United 
States Code. 
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(b) SEVERABILITY.—If any provision of this 
title, or the application of any provision of 
this title to any person or circumstance, is 
held invalid, the application of such provi- 
Sion to other persons or circumstances, and 
the remainder of this title, shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

SEC. 211. JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A denial or substantial 
inexcusable delay in granting or denying a 
petition under section 204(c) shall be consid- 
ered final agency action subject to review 
under section 702 of title 5, United States 
Code. A denial of a congressional request 
under section 204(d) shall not be subject to 
judicial review. 

(b) TIME LIMITATION ON FILING A CIVIL AC- 
TION.—Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, an action seeking judicial review of à 
final agency action under this title may not 
be brought— 

(1) in the case of a final agency action de- 
nying a public petition under section 204(c) 
or continuing without change, modifying, 
consolidating, or terminating a covered rule, 
more than 30 days after the date of that final 
agency action; or 

(2) in the case of an action challenging a 
delay in deciding on a petition for a rule 
under section 204(c), more than 1 year after 
the period applicable to the rule under sec- 
tion 204(c)(4). 

(C) AVAILABILITY OF JUDICIAL REVIEW UNAF- 
FECTED.—Except to the extent that there is a 
direct conflict with the provisions of this 
title, nothing in this title is intended to af- 
fect the availability or standard of judicial 
review for agency regulatory action. 

(d) ACTION TO COMPEL AGENCY ACTION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If there has been no final 
rulemaking action on a rule subject to ad- 
ministrative review by the applicable final 
rulemaking deadline specified in section 
206(a), the agency's inaction shall be pre- 
sumed to be agency action unlawfully with- 
held or unreasonably delayed. 

(2) COURT ORDER.—If a court determines 
that an agency's inaction constitutes agency 
action unlawfully withheld or unreasonably 
delayed, the court shall order the agency to 
complete final rulemaking by a date certain. 
The date certain may not be more than 2 
years beyond the final rulemaking deadline 
specified in section 206(a) for such rule. 

(3) SUSPENSION.—If a court enters an order 
pursuant to paragraph (2) and the agency 
does not complete the final rulemaking by 
the deadline specified in such order, the 
court may suspend the effectiveness of all or 
a portion of the covered rule which was the 
basis of such rulemaking until such date as 
the agency completes such final rulemaking. 
SEC. 212. EFFECT OF TERMINATION OR SUSPEN- 

SION OF A COVERED RULE. 

(a) EFFECT OF TERMINATION OR SUSPENSION 
GENERALLY.—If a covered rule is terminated 
or suspended pursuant to this title— 

(1) this title shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the President or an agency from exer- 
cising any authority that otherwise exists to 
implement the statute under which the rule 
was issued; 

(2) in an agency proceeding or court action 
between an agency and a non-agency party, 
the rule shall be given no conclusive effect 
but may be submitted as evidence of a prior 
agency practice or procedure; and 

(3) this title shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the continuation or institution of any 
enforcement action that is based on a viola- 
tion of the rule that occurred before the ef- 
fectiveness of the rule terminated or was 
suspended. 

(b) EFFECT ON DEADLINES.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—Any deadline for, relating 
to, or involving any action dependent upon, 
any rule terminated or suspended under this 
title is suspended until the agency that 
issued the rule issues a new rule on the same 
matter, unless otherwise provided by a law. 

(2) DEADLINE DEFINED.—In this subsection, 
the term deadline“ means any date certain 
for fulfilling any obligation or exercising 
any authority established by or under any 
Federal rule, or by or under any court order 
implementing any Federal rule. 


SEC. 213. DELEGATION. 


Section 301 of title 3, United States Code, 
Shall apply to any delegation by the Presi- 
dent of authority under this title, except 
that the President may delegate the func- 
tions of the President under this title to any 
officer of the executive branch. 


SEC. 214. DEFINITIONS. 


In this title: 

(1) ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW.—The term 
"administrative review" means a review of a 
rule under section 206. 

(2) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term Adminis- 
trator" means the Administrator of the Of- 
fice of Information and Regulatory Affairs in 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

(3) AGENCY.—The term "agency" has the 
meaning given that term in section 551(1) of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(4) APPROPRIATE COMMITTEE OF THE CON- 
GRESS.—The term appropriate committee of 
the Congress" means, with respect to a rule, 
each standing committee of Congress having 
jurisdiction under the rules of the House of 
Representatives or the Senate to report a 
bill to amend the provision of law under 
which the rule is issued. 

(5) FINAL RULEMAKING DEADLINE.—The term 
“final rulemaking deadline" means the date 
by which an agency must complete its final 
rulemaking action under section 208. 

(6) RULE.— 

(A) GENERAL RULE.—Subject to subpara- 
graph (B), the term "rule" means any agency 
statement, including agency guidance docu- 
ments, which are designed to implement, in- 
terpret, or prescribe law or policy or to de- 
scribe the procedures or practices of an agen- 
cy, which are intended to assist in such ac- 
tions, and which are of general applicability 
and future effect, but does not include— 

(1) regulations or other agency statements 
issued in accordance with formal rulemaking 
provisions of sections 556 and 557 of title 5, 
United States Code, or in accordance with 
other statutory rulemaking procedures that 
provide the same safeguard for a decision on 
the record after an opportunity for a hearing 
with the right to present evidence and con- 
duct cross examination; 

(ii) regulations or other agency statements 
that are limited to agency organization, 
management, or personnel matters; 

(iii) regulations or other agency state- 
ments issued with respect to a military or 
foreign affairs function of the United States; 

(iv) regulations, statements, or other agen- 
cy actions that are reviewed and usually 
modified each year (or more frequently), or 
are reviewed regularly and usually modified 
based on changing economic or seasonal con- 
ditions; 

(v) regulations or other agency actions 
that grant an approval, license, permit, reg- 
istration, or similar authority or that grant 
or recognize an exemption or relieve a re- 
striction, or any agency action necessary to 
permit new or improved applications of tech- 
nology or to allow the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, sale, or use of a substance or prod- 
uct; and 
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(vi) regulations or other agency state- 
ments that the Administrator certifies in 
writing are necessary for the enforcement of 
the Federal criminal laws. 

(B) SCOPE OF A RULE.—For purposes of a 
major rule under this title, each set of rules 
designated in the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions as a part (other than part 1 of title 26 
of the Code of Federal Regulations) shall be 
treated as one rule. Each set of rules that do 
not appear in the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions and that are comparable to a part of 
that Code under guidelines established by 
the Administrator shall be treated as one 
rule. 

SEC. 215. SUNSET OF THIS TITLE. 

This title shall have no force or effect after 
the 12-year period beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this title. 

TITLE HI—CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 
SEC. 301. CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF AGENCY 
RULEMAKING. 

Title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately after chapter 7 the 
following new chapter:* 

CHAPTER 8—CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF 
AGENCY RULEMAKING 


. Congressional disapproval procedure. 

. Special rule on statutory, regulatory, 
and judicial deaulines. 

“804. Definitions. 

. Judicial review. 

. Applicability; severability. 

. Exemption for monetary policy. 

*$801. Congressional review 

“*(a)(1)(A) Before a rule can take effect as a 
final rule, the Federal agency promulgating 
such rule shall submit to each House of the 
Congress and to the Comptroller General a 
report containing— 

**(1) a copy of the rule; 

*(11) a concise general statement relating 
to the rule; and 

(111) the proposed effective date of the 
rule. 

8) The Federal agency promulgating the 
rule shall make available to each House of 
Congress and the Comptroller General, upon 
request— 

"(1) a complete copy of the cost-benefit 
analysis of the rule, if any; 

(n) the agency's actions relevant to sec- 
tions 603, 604, 605, 607, and 609; 

(ii) the agency's actions relevant to sec- 
tions 202, 203, 204, and 205 of the Unfunded 
Mandates Reform Act of 1995; and 

*(1v) any other relevant information or re- 
quirements under any other Act and any rel- 
evant Executive orders. 

**(C) Upon receipt, each House shall provide 
copies to the Chairman and Ranking Member 
of each committee with jurisdiction. 

*(2)(A) The Comptroller General shall pro- 
vide a report on each major rule to the com- 
mittees of jurisdiction in each House of the 
Congress by the end of 12 calendar days after 
the submission or publication date as pro- 
vided in section 802(b)2). The report of the 
Comptroller General shall include an assess- 
ment of the agency's compliance with proce- 
dural steps required by paragraph (1)(B). 

) Federal agencies shall cooperate with 
the Comptroller General by providing infor- 
mation relevant to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's report under subparagraph (A). 

3) A major rule relating to a report sub- 
mitted under paragraph (1) shall take effect 
as a final rule, the latest of— 

“(A) the later of the date occurring 60 days 
(excluding days either House of Congress is 
adjourned for more than 3 days during a ses- 
sion of Congress) after the date on which— 
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‘“(i) the Congress receives the report sub- 
mitted under paragraph (1); or 

"(11) the rule is published in the Federal 
Register; 

B) if the Congress passes a joint resolu- 
tion of disapproval described under section 
802 relating to the rule, and the President 
signs a veto of such resolution, the earlier 
date— 

i) on which either House of Congress 
votes and fails to override the veto of the 
President; or 

(Ii) occurring 30 session days after the 
date on which the Congress received the veto 
and objections of the President; or 

“(C) the date the rule would have other- 
wise taken effect, if not for this section (un- 
less a joint resolution of disapproval under 
section 802 is enacted). 

*(4) Except for a major rule, a rule shall 
take effect as otherwise provided by law 
after submission to Congress under para- 


graph (1). 

*(5) Notwithstanding paragraph (3), the ef- 
fective date of a rule shall not be delayed by 
operation of this chapter beyond the date on 
which either House of Congress votes to re- 
ject a joint resolution of disapproval under 
section 802. 

(bei) A rule or proposed rule shall not 
take effect (or continue) as a final rule, if 
the Congress enacts a joint resolution of dis- 
approval described under section 802. 

(2) A rule or proposed rule that does not 
take effect (or does not continue) under 
paragraph (1) may not be reissued in sub- 
stantially the same form, and a new rule 
that is substantially the same as such a rule 
or proposed rule may not be issued, unless 
the reissued or new rule is specifically au- 
thorized by a law enacted after the date of 
the joint resolution disapproving the origi- 


nal rule. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section (except subject to para- 
graph (3)), a rule that would not take effect 
by reason of this chapter may take effect, if 
the President makes a determination under 
paragraph (2) and submits written notice of 
such determination to the Congress. 

*(2) Paragraph (1) applies to a determina- 
tion made by the President by Executive 
order that the rule should take effect be- 
cause such rule is— 

(A) necessary because of an imminent 
threat to health or safety or other emer- 
gency; 

(B) necessary for the enforcement of 
criminal laws; 

(O) necessary for national security; or 

"(D) issued pursuant to a statute imple- 
menting an international trade agreement. 

(3) An exercise by the President of the au- 
thority under this subsection shall have no 
effect on the procedures under section 802 or 
the effect of a joint resolution of disapproval 
under this section. 

(dei) In addition to the opportunity for 
review otherwise provided under this chap- 
ter, in the case of any rule that is published 
in the Federal Register (as a rule that shall 
take effect as a final rule) during the period 
beginning on the date occurring 60 days be- 
fore the date the Congress adjourns a session 
of Congress through the date on which the 
same or succeeding Congress first convenes 
its next session, section 802 shall apply to 
such rule in the succeeding session of Con- 


gress. 
“(2)(A) In applying section 802 for purposes 
of such additional review, a rule described 
under paragraph (1) shall be treated as 
though— 
(i) such rule were published in the Federal 
Register (as a rule that shall take effect as 
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a final rule) on the 15th session day after the 
succeeding Congress first convenes; and 

(ii) a report on such rule were submitted 
to Congress under subsection (a)(1) on such 
date. 

"(B) Nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed to affect the requirement under 
subsection (a)(1) that a report shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress before a final rule can 
take effect. 

3) A rule described under paragraph (1) 
Shall take effect as a final rule as otherwise 
provided by law (including other subsections 
of this section). 

**(e)(1) Section 802 shall apply in accord- 
ance with its terms to any major rule that 
was published in the Federal Register (as a 
rule that shall take effect as a final rule) in 
the period beginning on November 20, 1994, 
through the date of enactment of this title. 

2) In applying section 802 for purposes of 
Congressional review, à rule described under 
paragraph (1) shall be treated as though— 

() such rule were published in the Fed- 
eral Register (as a rule that shall take effect 
as a final rule) on the date of enactment of 
this title; and 

(B) a report on such rule were submitted 
to Congress under subsection (a1) on such 


date. 

3) The effectiveness of a rule described 
under paragraph (1) shall be as otherwise 
provided by law, unless the rule is made of 
no force or effect under section 802. 

“(f) Any rule that takes effect and later is 
made of no force or effect by enactment of a 
joint resolution under section 802 shall be 
treated as though such rule had never taken 
effect. 

(g) If the Congress does not enact a joint 
resolution of disapproval under section 802, 
no court or agency may infer any intent of 
the Congress from any action or inaction of 
the Congress with regard to such rule, relat- 
ed statute, or joint resolution of disapproval. 
“§ 802. Congressional disapproval procedure 

(a) JOINT RESOLUTION DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘joint resolu- 
tion' means only— 

(J) a joint resolution introduced in the pe- 
riod beginning on the date on which the re- 
port referred to in section 801(a) is received 
by Congress and ending 60 days thereafter 
(excluding days either House of Congress is 
adjourned for more than 3 days during a ses- 
sion of Congress) the matter after the re- 
solving clause of which is as follows: "That 
Congress disapproves the rule submitted by 
the, X relating to ___, and such rule shall 
have no force or effect.' (The blank spaces 
being appropriately filled in); or 

(2) a joint resolution the matter after the 
resolving clause of which is as follows: That 
the Congress disapproves the proposed rule 
published by the relating to > 
and such proposed rule shall not be issued or 
take effect as a final rule.' (the blank spaces 
being appropriately filled in) 

*(b)1) A joint resolution described in sub- 
section (a) shall be referred to the commit- 
tees in each House of Congress with jurisdic- 
tion. 

(2) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘submission or publication date’ means— 

“(A) in the case of a joint resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(1) the later of the 
date on which— 

0 the Congress receives the report sub- 
mitted under section 801(a)(1); or 

11) the rule is published in the Federal 
Register; or 

"(B) in the case of a joint resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(2), the date of intro- 
duction of the joint resolution. 
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(e) In the Senate, if the committee to 
which is referred a joint resolution described 
in subsection (a) has not reported such joint 
resolution (or an identical joint resolution) 
at the end of 20 calendar days after the sub- 
mission or publication date defined under 
subsection (b)(2), such committee may be 
discharged from further consideration of 
such joint resolution upon a petition sup- 
ported in writing by 30 Members of the Sen- 
ate, and such joint resolution shall be placed 
on the appropriate calendar. 

*(d)(1) In the Senate, when the committee 
to which a joint resolution is referred has re- 
ported, or when a committee is discharged 
(ander subsection (c)) from further consider- 
ation of, a joint resolution described in sub- 
section (a), it is at any time thereafter in 
order (even though a previous motion to the 
same effect has been disagreed to) for a mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of the 
joint resolution, and all points of order 
against the joint resolution (and against 
consideration of the joint resolution) are 
waived. The motion is not subject to amend- 
ment, or to a motion to postpone, or to a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
other business. A motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the motion is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to shall not be in order. If a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the joint 
resolution is agreed to, the joint resolution 
shall remain the unfinished business of the 
Senate until disposed of. 

2) In the Senate, debate on the joint res- 
olution, and on all debatable motions and ap- 
peals in connection therewith, shall be lim- 
ited to not more than 10 hours, which shall 
be divided equally between those favoring 
and those opposing the joint resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate is in order 
and not debatable. An amendment to, or a 
motion to postpone, or a motion to proceed 
to the consideration of other business, or a 
motion to recommit the joint resolution is 
not in order. 

(3) In the Senate, immediately following 
the conclusion of the debate on a joint reso- 
lution described in subsection (a), and a sin- 
gle quorum call at the conclusion of the de- 
bate if requested in accordance with the 
rules of the Senate, the vote on final passage 
of the joint resolution shall occur. 

(4) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate to the procedure relating to a 
joint resolution described in subsection (a) 
shall be decided without debate. 

(e) If, before the passage by one House of 
a joint resolution of that House described in 
subsection (a), that House receives from the 
other House a joint resolution described in 
subsection (a), then the following procedures 
shall apply: 

“(1) The joint resolution of the other 
House shall not be referred to a committee. 

2) With respect to a joint resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of the House receiv- 
ing the joint resolution— 

*(A) the procedure in that House shall be 
the same as if no joint resolution had been 
received from the other House; but 

(B) the vote on final passage shall be on 
the joint resolution of the other House. 

**(f) This section is enacted by Congress 

(J) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, and as such it is deemed a part 
of the rules of each House, respectively, but 
applicable only with respect to the procedure 
to be followed in that House in the case of a 
joint resolution described in subsection (a), 
and it supersedes other rules only to the ex- 
tent that it is inconsistent with such rules; 
and 
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*(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

“§803. Special rule on statutory, regulatory, 
and judicial deadlines 

(a) In the case of any deadline for, relat- 
ing to, or involving any rule which does not 
take effect (or the effectiveness of which is 
terminated) because of enactment of a joint 
resolution under section 802, that deadline is 
extended until the date 1 year after the date 
of the joint resolution. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to affect a dead- 
line merely by reason of the postponement of 
a rule's effective date under section 801(a). 

"(b) The term 'deadline' means any date 
certain for fulfiling any obligation or exer- 
cising any authority established by or under 
any Federal statute or regulation, or by or 
under any court order implementing any 
Federal statute or regulation. 

“§ 804. Definitions 

*(a) For purposes of this chapter— 

i) The term ‘Federal agency’ means any 
agency as that term is defined in section 
551(1) (relating to administrative procedure). 

2) The term major rule" means any rule 
subject to section 553(c) that has resulted in 
or is likely to result in— 
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A) an annual effect on the economy of 
$100,000,000 or more; 

S) a major increase in costs or prices for 
consumers, individual industries, Federal, 
State, or local government agencies, or geo- 
graphic regions; or 

“(C) significant adverse effects on competi- 
tion, employment, investment, productivity, 
innovation, or on the ability of United 
States-based enterprises to compete with 
foreign-based enterprises in domestic and ex- 
port markets. 

*(3) The term ‘final rule’ means any final 
rule or interim final rule. 

(b) As used in subsection (a)(3), the term 
‘rule’ has the meaning given such term in 
section 551, except that such term does not 
include any rule of particular applicability 
including a rule that approves or prescribes 
for the future rates, wages, prices, services, 
or allowances therefor, corporate or finan- 
cial structures, reorganizations, mergers, or 
acquisitions thereof, or accounting practices 
or disclosures bearing on any of the fore- 
going or any rule of agency organization, 
personnel, procedure, practice or any routine 
matter. 


*$805. Judicial review 


“No determination, finding, action, or 
omission under this chapter shall be subject 
to judicial review. 
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*$ 806. Applicability; severability 


(a) This chapter shall apply notwith- 
standing any other provision of law. 


**(b) If any provision of this chapter or the 
application of any provision of this chapter 
to any person or circumstance, is held in- 
valid, the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, and the re- 
mainder of this chapter, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


*$807. Exemption for monetary policy 


“Nothing in this chapter shall apply to 
rules that concern monetary policy proposed 
or implemented by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System or the Federal 
Open Market Committee. 


SEC. 302. EFFECTIVE DATE. 
The amendment made by section 301 shall 


take effect on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


SEC. 303. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 


The table of chapters for part I of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately after the item relating to chap- 
ter 7 the following: 


*8. Congressional Review of Agen- 
cy Rulemak ing 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b) which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter with respect to which 
such information is filed and shall be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1995: 


(NOTE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential 
answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data.) 
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The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
Dilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (Registration): To register. place an Xx. below the letter **P'' and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page ''3," and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 
5.“ 6.“ etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 
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PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


REPORT 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


O YES 


O NO 


NOTE on ITEM **A".—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) Employee — To file as an employee state (in Item B'.) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer. (If the employee 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an 


(ii) ''Employer''.—To file as an employer. write None in answer to Item “B”. 


(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer s Report: 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


D CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


is a 
employee) 


NOTE on ITEM “B” —Reporis by Agents or Employees. An employee. is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that (a) If a 


Report—naming both persons as ‘‘employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 
B. EMPLOYER Sue name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None. 


NOTE on ITEM **C".—(a) The expression 


in connection with legislative interests. as used in this Report, means in connection with attempting, directly or 


indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." he term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House''—8 302(e). 
(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 


Report (Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 


of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 

are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- 

nection with legislative interests have terminated, 
place an X“ in the box at the left, so 
that this Office will no longer expect to 
receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (6) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


koe legislative interests, set forth: (a) Ee © 

‘ity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
a poe —.— or publisher Lr green were paid 
person filing) or name i i 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 
4. If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a ''Quarterly' Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 


if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is a ‘'Quarterly’’ Report, disregard this item 


and fill out items ''D'' and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. ( 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
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February 29, 1996 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 3361 
QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
»All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1995: 


(NOTE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential 
answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 deals with financial 
data.) 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (Registration): To register. place an Xx below the letter P and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X. below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 
5.“ **6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Er REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Is this an Amendment? 
IDENTIFICATION NUMBER — -— . 110 o pie e O YES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—{a) IN GENERAL. This Report form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Enployee — To file as an employee. stete (in ltem B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer. (If the employee is a 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee) 
(ii) Employer —To file as an employer. write None in answer to Item B“. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 


employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. Reports for this Quarter. 


O CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM “B’’.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a 


Report—naming both persons as ''employers"'—is to be filed each quarter. 
B. EMPLOYER —State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None. 


NOTE on ITEM CW. -() The expression in connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House —8 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 
Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 
of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 2. State the general legislative interests of the person 3. In the case of those publications which the person 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
nection with legislative interests have terminated, reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House With legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (5) 
place an "X'' in the box at the left, so and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations „ d gm eee Kr. 25 77 
that this Office will no longer expect to of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against phon fin) or nim off door OF pulüicaions ‘wens 
receive Reports. such statutes and bills. received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


„ If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a ''Quarterly" Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
for an agent or employee. state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is a "Quarterly" Report, disregard this item Ca 
fill out items D' and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report.“ 


a 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing) 
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NOTE on ITEM **D."—(a) IN GENERAL. The term "contribution" includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution. 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution’’—§ 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—{i) In general. em “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes 
in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected 
any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—{i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items “D 5“ (received 
for services) and D 12" (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is to 
reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is 
not necessary to report such contribution under D 13" and D 14," since the amount has already been reported under D 5.“ and the name of the employer 
has been given under ltem B. on page | of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


“NONE” in the space following the number. 


Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
13. Have there been such contributors? 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write 


Receipts (other than loans) 
1. Dues and assessments 


Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 

„Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 

Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 

^» TOTAL for this Quarter (Add I“ through 5 

. Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 

8. $.......:IOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 6“ and 7 


Loans Received—''The term ‘contribution’ includes a . . . loan . . .'"—8302(a). 
„TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans 
.Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
...Repaid to others during this Quarter 
N Expense Money and Reimbursements received this Quarter. 


Please answer yes or no! : 


14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the ‘‘period’’ from January 1 through the last 
day of this Quarter, total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this page, tabulate 
data under the headings "Amount" and Name and Address of Contributor’’; 
and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 
30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam- 
ple: 
Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
Period from Jan. 1 through... 19...) 
$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$3285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM *'*E".—(a) IN GENERAL. he term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure''—$ 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 


“E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None, write NONE“ in the spaces following the number. 
Loans Made to Others—' "The term ‘expenditure’ includes . . . loan . . ."— 
§302 (b). 


Expenditures (other than loans) 


l. S..............Public relations and advertising services 
2. $............... Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item '*1"") 


3. $...............Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 


„Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost 


BS S eed Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 
.... Telephone and telegraph 
Travel., food, lodging, and entertainment 
— An other expenditures 
9. S. TOTAL for this Quarter (Add 1 through 8“) 
2 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 
11.8 —— TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 9 and 100 


«TOTAL now owed to person filing 
Lent to others during this Quarter 
Repayments received during this Quarter 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More, 


If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
the word NONE“. 


In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
page and tabulate data as 10 expenditures under the following heading: 
Amount.“ Date or Dates," Name and Address of Recipient," Purpose. 
Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.— Printing and mailing circulars on the 
**Marshbanks Bill. 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.— Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 


PAGE 2 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1993 were received too late to be included in the published reports for that quarter: 


(NOTE.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential answers 
are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 deals with financial data.) 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (Registration): To register. place an X. below the letter **P'' and fill out page 1 only. 


"QUARTERLY" REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 
5.“ **6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


[ Ye 19..... |o REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER O YES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM “‘A’’-—{a) IN GENERAL. This * "Report" form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) ''Employee".—To file as an employee, state (in Item B'.) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer. (If the employee is a 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee) 
(ii) ""Employer''.—To file as an employer. write None in answer to Item “B”, 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
() Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 


employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: üb... ZT SNORE NAT SIN 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. * 5 


NOTE on ITEM **B'".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that (a) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER Sue name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write *'None."' 


NOTE on ITEM *'C'".—(a) The expression in connection with legislative interests. as used in this Report, means in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." be term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 
Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 
of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 2. State the general legislative interests of the person 3. In the case of 

are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 

nection with legislative interests have reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House Vb 
terminated, place an X. in the box at the and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (e) citations  QUantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
left, so that this Office will no longer expect of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against ; 
to receive Reports. such statutes and bills. received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a Quarterly Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. I this is a ' "Quarterly" Report, disregard this item C 
and fill out items D and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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NOTE on ITEM **D."—(a) IN GENERAL. The term contribution includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution. 
‘The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution — & 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—{i) In general. ltem D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes 
in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected 
in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—{i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under ſtems D 5“ (received 
for services) and D 12" (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is to 
reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is 
not necessary to report such contribution under D 13'' and "D 14," since the amount has already been reported under D 5," and the name of the employer 
has been given under Item **B'' on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None.“ write "NONE'"' in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
1.8 „Dues and assessments 13. Have there been such contributors? 
2. S. „Gifts of y or hing of value Please answer yes or no: . E 
3. S. Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
4. S..............Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the period from January 1 through the last 
5. Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) " PE this 8 - $500 or more: T— 
f Qm aw ereto plain sheets of paper, approximately size is page, tabulate 
6. TOTAL: for this Quarter (Add 1” through **5"*) data ler the- bésdi Amount and Name and Address of Contributor"; 
7. Received during previous Quarters of calendar year and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 
8. TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add ''6" and 7˙ 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam- 
ple: 
Loans Received The term contribution includes a . . . loan . . ."—8302(a). E 
N TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans imos 3 e e 19...) 
10. S............. Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
II. S............... Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
22 —ů Expense Money and Reimbursements received this Quarter. $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM **E".—(a) N GENERAL. ''The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure — 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 
“E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7°’). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None.“ write "NONE'"' in the spaces following the number. 


Loans Made to Others The term ‘expenditure’ includes a loan . . ."— 
Expenditures (other than loans) $302 (b). 
138 public relations and advertising services 12. $............. TOTAL now owed to person filing 
13. $. „Lent to others during this Quarter 
2:8 sicca! Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item **1"") 14. S.............Repayments received during this Quarter 
15. Recipients of Expenditw $10 or M. 
m CRM Gifts or contributions made during Quarter ng Ea SIP or ore 
If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
48 . Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost the word “NONE”. 
83 Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
88 Telephone and telegraph page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 
Amount. Date or Dates," Name and Address of Recipient," Purpose. 
— „Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
r $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
9. S oral for this Quarter (Add ‘*1" through "*8") „ 
r t $2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
10. 8 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year Washington, D.C.— Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 
d S eu TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 9 and 10˙09 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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SENATE- Thursday, February 29, 1996 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 28, 1996) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore 
[Mr. THURMOND]. 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, Dr. Lloyd John 
Ogilvie, offered the following prayer: 
Let us pray: 


Father, we are Your children and sis- 
ters and brothers in Your family. 
Today we renew our commitment to 
live and work together here in the Sen- 
ate Chamber and in our offices in a way 
that exemplifies to our Nation that 
people of good will can work in unity 
with mutual esteem and affirmation. 
Help us to communicate respect for the 
special, unique miracle of each person 
with whom we work and with whom we 
debate the issues before us. We need 
Your help to reverse the growing cyni- 
cism in America about government and 
political leaders. Today we want to 
overcome this cynicism with civility in 
all our relationships and the business 
we do together. May we be more aware 
of Your presence than we are of tele- 
vision cameras, more concerned about 
the image we project as we work coop- 
eratively than our personal image, and 
more dedicated to patriotism than to 
party. Help us show America how great 
people pull together to accomplish 
Your will for our beloved Nation. In 
the name of the Lord. Amen. 


—— 
RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
able acting majority leader, Senator 
LOTT, is recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. LOTT. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. Today there will be a 
period for morning business until the 
hour of 12 noon, with Senators per- 
mitted to speak for up to 5 minutes 
each with the following exceptions: 
Senator MURKOWSKI for 15 minutes, 
Senator DORGAN for 20 minutes; follow- 
ing morning business today at 12 noon, 
the Senate will begin 30 minutes of de- 
bate on the motion to invoke cloture 
on the D.C. appropriations conference 
report. 

At 12:30, the Senate will begin a 15- 
minute rollcall vote on that motion to 
invoke cloture on the conference re- 
port. It is also still hoped that during 
today's session the Senate will be able 
to complete action on legislation ex- 


tending the authorization of the com- 
mittee regarding Whitewater. Senators 
are reminded there will be a rollcall 
vote at 12:30 today and additional votes 
are possible. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I do not see 
other Senators wishing to speak at this 
time, so I would like to be recognized 
for 5 minutes on my own time, not out 
of leader's time. 

I do hope the Senate will think care- 
fully about this vote at 12:30 today. The 
District of Columbia is in dire straits. 
We may not approve of the way they do 
business, or what their plans are for 
the future, even. However, it is our Na- 
tion's Capital. They need this appro- 
priations conference report to be re- 
solved, and resolved right away. 

The problem is there is some lan- 
guage in this conference report using 
vouchers for children in the District of 
Columbia that have remedial reading 
problems, or tuition vouchers for them 
to be able to go to other schools. It has 
a lot of flexibility built into it. 

The Senator from Vermont, Senator 
JEFFORDS, has worked very hard to 
come up with a reasonable com- 
promise. These vouchers will not be 
available, as I understand it, if the Dis- 
trict of Columbia decides against it. 
Why should not the Congress at least 
give them that option? Why do we re- 
sist allowing children that need reme- 
dial help in reading, for instance, being 
able to get this opportunity to go 
where they can get the help they 
need—perhaps after the regular school 
hours. Why would we want to lock chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia into 
Schools that are totally inadequate, 
but their parents are not allowed to or 
cannot afford to move them around 
into other schools or into schools even 
in adjoining States? 

It is a question of choice and oppor- 
tunity. We are saying we should at 
least give the District of Columbia the 
opportunity to consider whether or not 
they want to allow these children to 
have this option. The Members of the 
Senate, the Democratic leadership, the 
Senator from Massachusetts says, no, 
we will not even allow this option to be 
considered. We will vote against this 
conference report because of this one 
point. I do not understand it. 

We all say we are concerned about 
education in America, learning and 
children, but we do not want to give 
the children in the District of Colum- 
bia that option, even? I would urge my 


colleagues here in the Senate to vote 
for this conference report. If we do not 
do it, we are going to wind up at some 
point—in a week, or two, or I do not 
know how far down the road—with a 
continuing resolution for a few weeks 
or a couple of months or maybe even 
the remaining 5% months of this year, 
or maybe it will wind up in some omni- 
bus appropriations bill, but I can tell 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle it will be funded at less than is in 
this conference report, probably. 

I just think that the Senate looks 
very bad in refusing to vote cloture so 
that we could even debate this appro- 
priations conference report. I hope we 
wil have additional votes for cloture 
today. I think we will pick up some. If 
we do not succeed today, I hope we will 
try again next week, and I hope the 
Senate will find its way clear to vote 
for what I think is the right thing in 
invoking cloture. You can still vote 
against the appropriations bill for the 
District of Columbia if you think it is 
too much money and not done in the 
right way, and I might do that, but 
allow us to bring it up for consider- 
ation. 


I yield the floor. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
INHOFE). Under a previous order, there 
will now be a period of time to transact 
morning business until the hour of 12 
noon, with Senators permitted to 
speak up to 5 minutes each, with the 
exception of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. DORGAN] 20 minutes, and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI] 15 minutes. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I have 
20 minutes in morning business; is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are in 
morning business until noon. The Sen- 
ator has 20 minutes reserved. 

Mr. DORGAN. Thank you very much. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, today is 
not a particularly busy day in the Sen- 
ate, as everyone can see. The Senate is 
not scheduled for action for a bit. We 
have one vote scheduled, and I think 
probably not much beyond that for the 
rest of the day. I had asked yesterday 
to take some time to discuss an issue 
today on the subject of international 
trade. 

I noticed in this morning's paper, the 
Washington Post, an article that says 
“Trade Deficit in 95 Worst in 7 Years." 
This was not on the front page, but in 
the business section of today's paper. 

I have talked on the floor of the Sen- 
ate many times in the last 2 years on 
the subject of international trade. The 
reason I came to the floor today was 
not only because we were going to have 
the figures on what last year's trade 
deficit was in this country but also be- 
cause there is in the party of the Pre- 
siding Officer an aggressive, raging, 
fascinating debate these days about 
trade issues. One candidate who is out 
on the hustiu,s5 campaigning for votes 
is talking about trade in à particular 
way, and then several others are re- 
sponding to it. It is somehow as if this 
were the first time trade was being dis- 
cussed in this country. 

I have been on the floor of the Senate 
at least 10 or 12 times in the last 2 
years talking about international 
trade. There are some trade myths that 
I want to talk about today. This will be 
the first of a series of presentations 
which I intend to make on trade. 
Today I will be dealing with the over- 
view, and then in subsequent days I 
will be dealing with the problems that 
cause the trade deficit. 

The reason I come to the floor is the 
myths that exist on trade that are now 
being perpetuated in the Presidential 
campaigns. These are generally myths 
spread around this town that are held 
dear by many people in this town: 

First, Balancing the Federal budget 
is important; reducing our Nation’s 
trade deficit is not.“ 

We have two deficits in this country. 
We have a budget deficit in the Federal 
Government. It hurts this country, and 
we ought to deal with it. People on 
both sides of the aisle are wrestling 
with the priorities of how do you solve 
the budget problem and put our budget 
in balance. 

I know some on the other side say, 
"Well, we have all the answers," and 
some here say. No; we have all the an- 
swers." The fact is everyone would like 
to do it the right way. We should bal- 
ance the Federal budget, and we should 
do it with the right set of priorities. 
But, it is not the only deficit that mat- 
ters. We have a trade deficit in this 
country that is very serious and that 
has been growing. As we address the 
budget deficit, we must also address 
this burgeoning trade deficit. 
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The second myth is that more free- 
trade agreements will eventually 
eliminate the trade deficits. 

The more free-trade agreements we 
have, the higher the deficits have been. 
It is not more agreements that mat- 
ters. It is the kind of agreements that 
counts. Are these trade agreements fair 
so that American workers and produc- 
ers can compete and have an oppor- 
tunity to win in international trade 
competition? 

Another myth is that there is a com- 
mon solution for our trade deficit prob- 
lems with our trading partners: free 
trade. 

There is not one common solution. 
Free trade is irrelevant if the trade is 
not fair. 

Fourth is that trade deficits are not 
very important factors in the U.S. 
economy. 

Trade deficits are critically impor- 
tant factors in our economy. They re- 
late to what we produce. Those folks in 
America who measure our country’s 
progress by what we consume rather 
than what we produce do not under- 
stand this. What an economy will be in 
the future is related to what it pro- 
duces. The production of real new 
wealth is the source of the engine of 
progress for the future. 

And, finally, the fifth myth is that 
seeking fair trade for America and a 
level playing field for our country 
equals protectionism. 

I am not a big fan of Pat Buchanan. 
He is raising trade issues. Perhaps he is 
raising them in some ways I would not. 
Some parts of his argument have some 
dark edges that I do not like. Yet the 
fact is every time someone raises the 
question of the trade deficit in this 
country, they are called a xenophobic 
protectionist stooge of some type. 
They are accused of wanting to build a 
wall around America, or labeled as one 
of a bunch of isolationists. 

What a bunch of nonsense. You can 
stand up for the economic interests of 
this country, you can stand up for 
American producers and American 
workers, and you can stand up for the 
symbols and the reality of fair trade 
without being isolationist or protec- 
tionist. 

I would like to run through a series 
of charts and talk about where we are. 

The first chart is a chart which talks 
about the trade deficit and the Federal 
budget deficit. Actually, this is the 
Federal budget deficit that is listed 
both by the President and by the Con- 
gress. The budget deficit actually is 
higher than this because this includes 
the Social Security revenues. Yet, they 
advertise the budget deficit as $164 bil- 
lion last year. The merchandise trade 
deficit is $174 billion. Our total trade 
deficit is slightly lower than that. The 
merchandise trade deficit to me rep- 
resents the important aspect because it 
is what we produce and what we manu- 
facture. This critical sector of our 
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economy has a $174 billion trade defi- 
cit. 

We cannot solve the problems of the 
budget deficit or the trade deficit with- 
out understanding how they relate to 
each other and how they relate to our 
national economy. 

Both of the deficits undermine our 
country’s economy. The budget deficit 
does. And, so does the merchandise 
trade deficit. Both are economic warn- 
ing flags that our country needs to do 
a better job in growing our national 
economy. Both mean we have to give 
special attention to our wage base and 
to our productive sector. 

We had a budget deficit—which is 
really not measured appropriately—of 
$290 billion in 1992. That is down to $164 
billion now under this measurement. 
But the merchandise trade deficit at 
the same time is going up. It is up to 
$174 billion. 

Now, that represents a loss of jobs 
and a loss of production facilities in 
our country. I noticed in the article 
today, the trade officials said. Well, 
gee. We exceeded all previous years in 
our exports of goods from our coun- 
try." Yes, that is true. We also exceed- 
ed all previous years and previous ex- 
pectations of the import of manufac- 
tured goods into our country. The im- 
ported goods we bring in that are man- 
ufactured in other places around the 
world represents nearly one-half of 
what we manufacture in America 
today. 

Let me go to another chart that 
deals with our trade deficits. Again, no 
one wants to talk about this. Nobody 
will talk about it. Nobody comes to the 
Senate floor and talks about trade very 
much. 

These red lines represent America’s 
trade deficit. These red lines represent 
the choking of enterprise in this coun- 
try and represent the movement of jobs 
elsewhere. 

This is the second straight year of 
records in trade deficits. It was not too 
long ago when we would have trade 
deficits of $5 or $10 billion in a year. At 
that time back in the 1970's we had 
Members of Congress, including some 
chairmen of committees, talking about 
emergency legislation to impose tariffs 
on this and that and the other thing. 
Now our trade deficit is burgeoning and 
nobody seems to care at all. 

Well, the simple fact is that these red 
lines mean American jobs and Amer- 
ican factories are moving outside our 
country. They are moving from Amer- 
ica to other countries. 

There are a lot of reasons for this. 
Some of them are probably our fault 
but most of the trade deficits that we 
experience are not. If you would look 
at this chart which shows the countries 
with which we have the largest trade 
deficits. 

First, there is Japan. We have nearly 
a $60 billion trade deficit with Japan. 
This has been going on year after year 
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after year. I am going to come to the 
floor and make a special presentation 
just on our trade deficit with Japan. 

Some say. Well, we have to be more 
competitive." Competitive how? How 
can you compete if you cannot get into 
a market? It is unforgivable for us to 
not do something to bring this trade 
imbalance down. We ought to have bal- 
anced trade to Japan. We ought not 
have a $60 billion deficit. 

With China we have a $34 billion 
trade deficit. And, it is ratcheting up 
year after year after year. Our country 
is a virtual cash cow for Chinese hard 
currency needs. Because of these trade 
deficits, it means jobs are leaving 
America and being displaced by im- 
ports from Japan and China. 

With Canada we have an $18 billion 
trade deficit. With Mexico it is $15 bil- 
lion. That is à combined trade deficit 
of over $30 billion with our neighbors 
with whom we have an agreement 
called the North American Free-Trade 
Agreement [NAFTA]. And that trade is 
moving in the wrong direction, too. It 
has been spiking way up 

In fact 2 years ago we had 2, $1 billion 
trade surplus with Mexico. Now it isa 
$15 billion trade deficit with Mexico. 
Can anyone reasonably stand and say 
that this makes sense? First, we pass 
NAFTA. Then, we go from a trade sur- 
plus of $1 billion to a trade deficit of 
$15 billion. 

Then there is Germany with which 
we have a $15 billion trade deficit. 

You can see what is happening with 
these trade deficits. I intend to come to 
the floor of the Senate and talk about 
each of these countries. We need to dis- 
cuss our trade situation with Japan, 
with China, and the combined deficit 
with Canada and Mexico. We need to 
discuss what causes it, and what we 
can do to deal with it. We ought to 
have balanced trade. We ought to have 
aggressive and robust trade between 
our countries. I would never suggest 
that we put walls around our borders or 
that we would in any way decide that 
we will not compete. But, I am sick 
and tired of people suggesting that 
those of us who are concerned about 
our trade deficit are somehow protec- 
tionists who are not interested in the 
well-being of our country or who want 
to put a wall around our country. 

That is not the case at all. What I 
want is to stop having our producers 
have their arms tied behind their backs 
when they are competing in other 
countries. 

Let me talk just for a moment about 
what these trade deficits mean. The 
common denominator is that every $1 
billion in exports means 20,000 new jobs 
in America. You can also compute that 
to the displacement of exports by im- 
ports coming in. What does it mean 
when goods are manufactured else- 
where and are no longer manufactured 
here? 

Our merchandise trade deficit this 
year means a loss of 3.5 million jobs in 
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this country. Most of these are manu- 
facturing jobs, and most of these man- 
ufacturing jobs are the better paying 
jobs in this country. Just the increase 
in the trade deficit from 1994 to 1995 is 
a loss of 166,000 jobs. That is just the 
increase. 

Now, we can see a lot of press reports 
and a lot of newspapers talk about how 
many jobs exports create. But, have 
you seen a press report that talks 
about losing 166,000 jobs just because of 
the increase in the trade deficit this 
year versus last? I do not think so. You 
do not see many reports about this 
problem. 

Yet, this is à problem that relates to 
every family in this country. These 
families sit around their dinner tables 
and ask themselves whether life is bet- 
ter or is it tougher. And what they say 
in 60 percent of the American families 
these days is that they are working 
harder. If you adjust for inflation they 
make less money than they made 20 
years ago, and they have less job secu- 
rity. 

The anxiety in this country is not 
misplaced. People know. People know 
why they are anxious. They are anx- 
ious because they see jobs leaving and 
they see their opportunities here to be 
less secure. The jobs they have had for 
20 years with the same company are 
less secure. They know that they work 
harder. Their families have not kept 
pace with inflation and they are actu- 
ally making less money. Is there any 
doubt about the reason that workers in 
this country are angry? 

What do we do about that? Well, 
what we do is decide that this country 
cannot do what it did 30 years ago 
when our trade policy was foreign pol- 
icy. I grew up in a very small town. 
Every day when I went to school. I 
walked to school and understood just 
viscerally that America was the big- 
gest, the best, the strongest, the most, 
and we could beat most any economy 
in international trade with one hand 
tied behind our back. 

That is not true anymore. Today we 
face shrewd, tough international eco- 
nomic competitors. We ought to face 
them in fair competition. I do not mind 
that. We can win that competition. 

But, we cannot win competition with 
Japan when their markets are closed to 
our goods. We cannot win in competi- 
tion with China when they do not see 
and understand that when they ship all 
their goods to us, they have a recip- 
rocal responsibility to buy their major 
supply of wheat from us. It does not 
make any sense to me, when I look at 
these trade relationships. 

Somehow, I think the construction of 
our trade policy is for large corpora- 
tions who no longer say the Pledge of 
Allegiance, and do not sing the na- 
tional anthem. By American law they 
are artificial people. They can sue and 
be sued. They can contract and be con- 
tracted with. And, God bless them, 
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they have created a lot of wonderful 
things in our country. 

Today many of them see their role 
other than as an American corpora- 
tion. They, with others, are now eco- 
nomic international conglomerates in- 
terested in profits. What they decided 
to do is to construct a new economic 
model. That model says, let us produce 
our goods where we pay 14 cents an 
hour to a 14-year-old worker, 14 hours a 
day, and ship them to Fargo or Tulsa 
or Cheyenne and have an American 
customer buy them. 

That may sound good because in the 
short term, it might give the cus- 
tomers a good deal. But what it really 
means in the short, intermediate and 
long term is that jobs that were pro- 
ducing in this country are now in Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, Taiwan, Sri Lanka, 
Bangladesh and China, and all around 
the world. 

The American consumer also plays a 
role in this. All of us have people come 
up to us who are wearing shirts made 
in China, shoes made in Italy, shorts 
made in Mexico, driving cars made in 
Japan and watching television sets 
made in Taiwan, and ask us, When are 
you going to do something about these 
jobs in America? Why are so many jobs 
leaving our country?" Well the answer 
is because we have circumstances of 
trade that allow our market to be wide 
open to virtually anyone in the world 
who wants to produce under any set of 
circumstances. 

We fought for 75 years on the ques- 
tion of what is a living wage and what 
is a fair wage. What about safety in the 
workplace? What about child labor 
laws? Some corporations have decided 
we can eclipse all of those meddlesome 
issues with one hop. We can avoid all 
the questions of hiring 12-year-olds by 
producing in some country that allows 
it. We can avoid all the problems of not 
being able to pollute the air and water 
in the United States by going to 
produce in a country where you can 
pollute the air and the water. 

We can resolve all the questions of 
what is a living wage by deciding not 
to pay a living wage in some other 
country where the political leadership 
does not care. You can hire 14-year-olds 
and you can pay them 14 cents an hour. 
That is not, under any standard, fair 
trade, and it should not be allowed. 

The production from those cir- 
cumstances of trade ought never come 
into this country. They should compete 
with American men and women, work- 
ing day after day in factories in this 
country, who expect to compete but ex- 
pect the competition to be fair. 

My intention in the coming weeks is 
to make a series of presentations about 
where we are in international trade 
and what we ought to be doing about 
it. 

First on the agenda that we ought to 
have is to hold NAFTA accountable to 
its promises. You cannot pass a trade 
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agreement that had bountiful promises 
of massive new jobs only to discover 
that we have lost a massive amount of 
jobs in our country—and then say, oh, 
that did not matter. It does matter. 
Let us make sure these trade agree- 
ments are made accountable. If they 
are not, let us change them. 

Second, let us at least stop subsidiz- 
ing plants that close in this country 
and move overseas. We had one vote on 
that last year. I offered an amendment. 
It was voted down. I tell you it does 
not require much thinking to under- 
stand that if you do not stop the bleed- 
ing, you cannot save the patient. 

No country ever ought to have a cir- 
cumstance in which their tax code 
says, We'll give you a good deal. If 
you stay here, you'll pay taxes, but if 
you close your plant, fire your work- 
ers, and move your jobs overseas, guess 
what, we'l give you a tax break, we'll 
give you a big, juicy tax break; $300 
million, $400 million a year we'll give 
you to do that. Close your American 
plant and move it overseas." 

If we cannot shut that insidious pro- 
vision in our Tax Uode down, there is 
something wrong with us. I am going 
to give everybody in this Chamber a 
chance to vote on this a dozen more 
times until we get it passed. I hope we 
can do it on a bipartisan basis. 

Let us enforce existing trade agree- 
ments. Let us stop the dumping of 
products into this country that, by 
their cost, drive American producers 
out of business. 

It is sad that we do not stand up for 
this country's economic interests. That 
has been true of Republican adminis- 
trations and Democratic administra- 
tions. It has been true for 20 to 30 
years. 

Let us stand up for this country's 
economic interest to say that fair 
trade must be enforced. Let us enforce 
trade rules. 

Let us develop a national trade defi- 
cit focus. Yes, let us worry about the 
budget deficit and let us together solve 
that problem. But also let us together 
in the coming months decide the trade 
deficit is a serious national problem 
that erodes the economic strength of 
this country. Let us get together and 
decide to do something about it. 

Let us organize a worldwide con- 
ference to decide it is time for a new 
Bretton Woods Conference and talk 
about the new financial markets and 
the new trade relationships that will 
take us into the next century. Let us 
be frank. We cannot afford what has 
happened in the last 50 years. 

Let me show you the final two 
charts. This chart shows that foreign 
imports now take over one-half of the 
manufacturing gross domestic product 
in this country. That is a very serious 
problem. If you do not have a strong 
manufacturing base, you will not long 
have a strong economy in a country 
like ours. 
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Second, let me show you this chart. 
If anyone doubts the problem, let me 
show you a chart that shows the 50 
years post Second World War. 

In the first 25 years, as I said, we 
could compete with one hand tied be- 
hind our back. Our trade policy was 
foreign policy. Everybody knew it, ev- 
erybody understood it, and everybody 
accepted it. In the last 25 years our 
competitors have been tough, shrewd, 
and often they have beaten us to the 
punch. 

Yes we still have a trade policy that 
is first a foreign policy. It is one that 
too often is a giveaway of American 
jobs to other countries. And you see 
what has happened. While we have a 
trade deficit, the other countries have 
a surplus. 

This chart simply shows that Japan, 
Germany, and other countries in the 
last 25 years have a surplus and the 
United States has a deficit. 

How do American workers feel about 
this? They had enormous wage gains in 
the first 25 years, post Second World 
War. In the last 25 years they have suf- 
fered wage losses. And it is because of 
this. This is something we can address 
and fix. 

I, Mr. President, appreciate your in- 
dulgence and the indulgence of my col- 
leagues. I intend to come to the floor 
in the coming weeks with four addi- 
tional presentations, the deficit with 
Japan, China, Canada, Mexico, and 
Germany. I will discuss what it is, 
what we can do about it, and what does 
this country have a responsibility to do 
to address these issues? 

Mr. President, I appreciate the indul- 
gence of the Chair, and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I would 
like to speak in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is advised we are in 
& period of morning business until 
noon. The Senator shall have 5 minutes 
to speak. 

Mr. THOMAS. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I was interested in our 
colleague's remarks. Certainly he talks 
about a very important issue. There 
are a number of things we need to con- 
sider. One of them, of course, is what 
we continue to do to make business 
more and more expensive in this coun- 
try making it more and more difficult 
for us to compete. 


—— 
AGENDA FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want 
to talk more specifically about this 
coming year, and, frankly, some about 
the past year, this coming year in 
terms of the agenda that is set for this 
country, the agenda that is set for this 
Congress, more specifically for the 
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Senate, the agenda that is set for the 
American people and the things that 
need to be à priority for us as we move 
forward in this important, important 
year. 

Last year, we talked about a number 
of things. We talked about a number of 
issues, largely as a result of, I think, 
what the voters had said to us in 1994. 
They said the Federal Government is 
too large, it costs too much, and we are 
overregulated. Obviously, that is a sim- 
plistic analysis, but I think it is true. 
I just spent 2 weeks in my State of Wy- 
oming, as you have, Mr. President, and 
Ithink that message continues to reso- 
nate. 

We are talking about doing things 
that are important for American fami- 
lies. We are talking about doing things 
that will help bring up the wages and 
the level of living of Americans, which 
has slowed. We are talking about bal- 
ancing the budget, because balancing 
the budget is the moral and fiscal thing 
to do, it is the responsible thing to do, 
but it also has results. It lowers inter- 
est rates. It helps create jobs, so it has 
an impact on each of us. 

We are talking about reducing spend- 
ing. Certainly, most everyone would 
agree that this Government has ex- 
panded far beyond what we ever 
thought it would. We celebrated Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday over the last 
several weeks. One of the things that 
President Lincoln said is that the Fed- 
eral Government ought to do for the 
people those things they cannot better 
do for themselves in their own commu- 
nities, and that is still true. We need to 
evaluate what we do and see if we have 
gotten away from that concept. 

We need to talk about regulatory re- 
form. The Senator from North Dakota 
was talking about the difficulty of 
competing in the world. Part of that is 
because we have made doing business 
so very expensive. It is not that we 
want to do away with regulatory pro- 
tection—we can do that—but we can do 
it much more efficiently and do it in 
less costly ways. 

We need to talk about welfare re- 
form, partly because of the costs, part- 
ly because all of us want to help people 
who need help, but we want to help 
them help themselves and do it in the 
most efficient way that we can. 

So, Mr. President, I guess what I am 
saying is that those concepts still 
exist, and we need to continue to push 
to do that. We have not been able to 
bring to closure some of these things 
that we have tried to do over the past 
year, largely because most of them 
have been vetoed by the White House. 
Many of them have been opposed by 
our friends on the other side of the 
aisle. 

Balancing the budget: We came with- 
in one vote of getting a constitutional 
amendment to ensure that the budget 
would be balanced. We need to continue 
to do that. I think that is a critical 
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item for our future, for our kids and for 
our grandkids. 

We have made some progress in re- 
ducing spending, but we need to tie 
that in to the future so that through 
the changing of entitlements that will 
continue. If we do not do it, it will be 
right back up. 

Regulatory reform passed this Sen- 
ate. We have not been able to get it 
past the White House. 

So the results, Mr. President, have 
been that we have had slower growth. 
Unfortunately, we hear these reports in 
the State of the Union that this is the 
best economy in 30 years. Sorry, but 
when you examine it, it is not very 
good. We had 1.9 percent growth last 
year. In the last quarter, we had a .9 
percent growth. 

If I had charts like the Senator from 
North Dakota, I could show you the 
earlier years, in the eighties and prior 
to that, growth was more commonly in 
the neighborhood of 3.5 to 4 percent. 
That reflects in the ability of families 
to earn a living, à living with which 
they can support their families. 

Mr. President, I hope that we can es- 
tablish a priority, an agenda for this 
year, and I hope that we can spend our 
time on that; that we can move for- 
ward. 

Iam not discouraged by the fact that 
we did not come to closure last year. 
On the contrary, I am encouraged with 
the fact that we are now talking about 
& balanced budget. Two years ago, we 
were talking about a budget that had a 
$200 billion deficit, as far out as you 
could see. We have not talked about 
regulatory reform before. We are now 
talking about that. 

So we have changed the discussion in 
this body, and I think we need to pur- 
sue that. I think we need to do it for 
economic growth. We need to do it so 
that people in this country and wage 
earners can enjoy the same kind of 
prosperity that we have had in years 
past. We do that, I think, by some tax 
relief, capital gains tax relief that en- 
courages investment and encourages 
the economy to grow. We need to do it 
by regulatory relief so that businesses 
wil have more money to pay. There 
wil be more jobs and more competi- 
tion, which causes wages to go up. We 
need to have à balanced budget so we 
are not only fiscally responsible but so 
we can bring and keep interest rates 
down so there will be encouragement 
for investment. 

After all, the real role of economics 
in this country is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish an environment 
in which the private sector can func- 
tion. That should be our priority for 
this year. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ASHCROFT). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1996—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 2546, 
the D.C. appropriations bill. 

The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2546) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective House 
this report, signed by a majority of the con- 
ferees. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the conference report. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, once 
again we are here debating the District 
of Columbia appropriations bill for the 
current fiscal year, which is now fully 
5 months old. The city began the year 
strapped for cash and it has not re- 
ceived $254 million of Federal funds 
that will be available once this bill is 
enacted. 

The kids in the public schools are 
still faced with a community and sys- 
tem that has not made them a priority. 
The Committee on Public Education, 
known as COPE, is a group of local 
civic and business leaders who have 
spent nearly 6 years studying the D.C. 
public schools. In its report a year ago 
is stated that too many remain too in- 
vested in the status quo. COPE also 
found that the District has not really 
tried reform. 

The kids in many District public 
schools continue to attempt to prepare 
for life in the next century in school 
buildings that were built in the first 
half of this century, and are in deplor- 
able physical condition. Many schools 
lack the infrastructure to accommo- 
date the same technology that the 
neighborhood grocery store employs. 

If we do not begin the process of edu- 
cational reform and fiscal recovery by 
passing this conference agreement we 
can never hope to achieve the goals we, 
the Congress, set for ourselves last 
year. A financially fit and economi- 
cally stable Nation’s Capital that is 
able to attract businesses, jobs, and 
people to support a tax base that will 
enable a public education system that 
prepares our kids for the future is an 
absolute necessity for this community 
and for our Nation. If we cannot do it 
in the District, where can you? 

Mr. President, we have a limited 
amount of time for debate and I do not 
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intend to restate the arguments that 
were made on Tuesday. But it is impor- 
tant to restate that this scholarship 
program, limited, in both time and 
scope, is not the occasion for a na- 
tional debate on the question of private 
school vouchers. We have an appropria- 
tions bill that should have been en- 
acted months ago. We resolved most of 
the issues, some of which were con- 
troversial and the subject of intense 
discussion, including the other edu- 
cation reform initiatives, in relatively 
short order. But we had great difficulty 
finding common ground on a scholar- 
ship program, which had to be a part of 
this conference agreement with respect 
to the interests of the House. 

Mr. President, I hope that Senators 
will consider the financial plight of the 
District government and the edu- 
cational future of D.C. kids when they 
cast their vote today and not the fears 
of a few who are invested in the status 
quo. I ask Senators to vote for cloture 
and allow the city to get on with its 
important rebuilding work. 

Mr. President, I will briefly mention 
again two other issues. We have gone 
over the abortion issue many times, 
and about what was reached as a com- 
promise between what the Bush and 
Clinton administrations did. I talked 
to you yesterday and, hopefully, re- 
moved from your mind any concerns 
about Davis-Bacon problems. If there 
are concerns under the interpretation, 
we are ready to take care of that before 
this goes into law. 

So I urge Senators, please, review 
what was said yesterday and please 
pass this conference report by allowing 
us to have cloture. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KOHL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, just 2 days 
ago, on Tuesday of this week, the Sen- 
ate failed to invoke cloture on the con- 
ference report H.R. 2546, the District of 
Columbia appropriations bill. The vote 
was 54 to 44. For the benefit of Mem- 
bers who may have turned their atten- 
tion to other matters, let me inform 
the Senate that we are about to repeat 
Tuesday’s vote. However, and unless 
Chairman JEFFORDS otherwise indi- 
cates, I am unaware of any develop- 
ments affecting the issues that led the 
Senate to reject the first cloture mo- 
tion. My position therefore remains the 
same, and I urge Members to vote 
against the motion to invoke cloture. 

Although I am urging Members to op- 
pose the motion at hand, I do so with 
great reluctance. As Chairman JEF- 
FORDS and I have already indicated, the 
District is in dire financial straits. The 
Chairman of the Control Board, the 
Mayor, and other officials agree that 
the city will run out of cash if the bal- 
ance of the Federal payment—some 
$212 million—is not released within the 
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next several weeks. We need to act, not 
to debate. With respect to the voucher 
program set forth in the conference re- 
port, the Senate has spoken. We need 
to respect the decision of this body and 
move forward to develop a legislation 
that will allow the city to pay its bills 
and operate in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. President, the Senators who 
voted against cloture on the conference 
report are not satisfied with the status 
quo in the D.C. public school system. 
In my opinion, it is a national disgrace 
that children in our Nation's Capital 
do not have access to schools that pre- 
pare them to succeed in an increas- 
ingly competitive global economy. I 
believe that all of us agree that Dis- 
trict schools need to change, and that 
they will be changed. The conference 
report includes a broad array of re- 
forms that received bipartisan support. 
These reforms address many of the 
Shortcomings in the District's schools 
and I urge my fellow conferees to work 
with congressional leadership to find a 
way to enact them. 

Mr. President, I know other Senators 
would like to address the Senate so I 
wil yield the balance of my time to 
Senator KENNEDY. Thank you and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, first 
of all, I thank the Senator from Wis- 
consin and also the Senator from Ver- 
mont for understanding that if we did 
not have these three inappropriate sort 
of riders that have been placed on the 
conference report, this legislation 
would go through in à moment by à 
voice vote. But it has been the judg- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
to add three different measures—one 
dealing with Davis-Bacon, in order to 
depress the wages of workers in the 
District; second, in restricting even 
private funds that could be used to help 
and assist a woman if she makes a 
judgment and determination for abor- 
tion; third, the issue on the vouchers in 
an appropriations bill that reduces the 
total funding, cuts back $11 million, 
but provides $5 million for vouchers. 

Now, Mr. President, just at the out- 
set of this discussion, we have to un- 
derstand that there are certain issues 
where there is a public response and a 
recognized public obligation. We have 
recognized that with regard to national 
security. We have recognized that with 
regard to electricity, for example. And 
we have recognized that with regard to 
the Postal Service. Nobody would say 
we ought to have just the market of 
electricity and postal. Why? Because 
we know that the houses at the end of 
the street would not receive it, or 
those houses at the end of the street 
would not receive their mail. 

As a nation, for education it will re- 
quire public investment of funds, and it 
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will be compulsory. We are asked to ac- 
cept this particular amendment be- 
cause we are told that it will be an ex- 
periment, but it is not an experiment, 
Mr. President, because what you are 
doing is rigging the system at the very 
outset. What you are not giving is the 
choice and decision for the independent 
student to make a judgment to go toa 
private school. What you are basically 
doing is taking scarce resources from 
the local community and transferring 
them to the school. The school makes 
the judgment as to which young person 
it is going to select. It is not the indi- 
vidual, it is the school that makes that 
judgment. It is not choice for the indi- 
vidual or the individual parents, it is 
choice for the school. 

What are we going to learn from 
this? If the school system accepts 2 
percent of the 80,000 students in the 
District and are able to educate them, 
are we supposed to assume that be- 
cause they can, in effect, skim, they do 
not have to meet other responsibilities 
or requirements in accepting students 
that may have some language difficul- 
ties, or may be homeless, or have other 
kinds of difficulties? Are we going to 
say, well, it is a great experiment? Well 
this has been rejected by 16 different 
States. The only city that has tried 
that has been Milwaukee, and any fair 
evaluation would show that it is not 
successful. 

We do not reject innovative, creative 
ways at the local community to en- 
hance the achievements of education, 
and we have included and supported 
many of those proposals in the Goals 
2000 legislation and other proposals. 

Basically, those people who are sup- 
porting this system said, Let's have a 
competition." What happens in the 
United States when you have a com- 
petition, you have winners and you 
have losers. What happens on the stock 
market, you have those that make 
money and those that close their doors. 

That should not be the test for edu- 
cation in America. We are not saying 
you wil have winners and losers. We 
are saying that those children who 
have those needs ought to be educated 
in our society, and that reaches the 
fundamental objection to this proposal. 
Effectively, we are saying, OK, the 2 
percent will be winners, they will be 
able to go ahead in terms of a private 
School system, and we are basically 
abandoning all the other children with 
Scarce resources. 

Mr. President, I think it is very clear 
what the will of the people in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is. It has been so in- 
teresting during the course of this de- 
bate and other debates. We hear the 
statements that Washington does not 
know best. We have here an issue that 
was rejected 8 to 1 by the District of 
Columbia and is being jammed down 
the throats of the people of the District 
of Columbia. They do not want it. The 
very way it is constructed in this con- 
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ference report says that, if they do not 
use it, they do not get the money. That 
is a fine choice. That is a fine choice to 
give the people in the District of Co- 
lumbia. We do not here know what is 
best. The people in the District of Co- 
lumbia have rejected it and 16 other 
States have rejected this, but we, in 
our almighty knowledge, are saying 
you will have to take it, people in the 
District of Columbia, or otherwise we 
will not provide these resources. 

It is an unwise education policy. It 
wil not demonstrate any different 
kind of factors in terms of schools. It is 
so interesting that those who make the 
argument talk about what is happening 
in the schools. Give the children an op- 
portunity to escape from crime and vi- 
olence. At the same time we are reduc- 
ing the support for drug-free schools by 
50 percent. Give those children a 
chance to learn. And at the same time 
we are reducing our commitment to 
give those children the advancements 
in the title I programs and math and 
Science and other literacy programs. 

What is happening, Mr. President, is 
a choice. Now, are we going to abandon 
the children of the District of Colum- 
bia? I say we should not. By doing so, 
we will vote no“ in terms of the clo- 
ture vote. 

I yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. The truth of the matter is 
that this is really a dirty trick on the 
schoolchildren of the District. Mr. 
President, 51 schools are in the District 
of Columbia, and only 8 of the 51 qual- 
ify for this so-called $3,000 scholarship. 
Mr. President, seven of the eight are 
religious schools. The $3,000 scholar- 
ship is not going to get them into 
schools. They will get them into the 
courts. It is a dirty trick. It is throw- 
ing a 50-yard line to the child 100 yards 
offshore and telling them to swim for 
it. 

Most of all, the very crowd that is 
sponsoring this nonsense—here I call it 
nonsense. We are not living up to the 
needs of public education. The fact is, 
in order to get this, this year, this Con- 
gress would be going into the $5 million 
a year program, cut $3 billion from 
public education. It is unheard of to 
try to start a private program. And the 
very crowd that sponsors this nonsense 
is a group that comes around here and 
beseeches us about balancing the budg- 
et and constitutional amendments to 
balance it and everything else of that 
kind. We are without money, running a 
$286 billion deficit last year, 1995. We 
do not have the money for this, and we 
are going to start a multibillion-dollar 
spending program? 

I said that was my suspicion earlier 
this week. Now I find it to be the fact, 
looking at the “Education Daily,” and 
the plan of Representative STEVE 
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GUNDERSON, Republican of Wisconsin, 
saying the national program authorizes 
the spending of up to $1 billion a year 
for vouchers. The $5 million program 
over the 5 years, in a few days’ time, 
has already gotten to $5 billion. Sup- 
pose the program works? Where is the 
money? Where is that crowd that is 
going to come up now and start talking 
about balancing the budgets? 

Yes, we have to cut spending; yes, in 
this Senator's opinion, we have to in- 
crease taxes in order to pay for what 
we get—not cut taxes. More than any- 
thing else, we should not start off on 
fanciful programs not the responsibil- 
ity beyond the constitutional function 
of this Congress that will cost billions 
more. Do not have this group saying 
they want to balance budgets and in 
the same breath start $5 billion pro- 
grams for private endeavor. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair, and I thank my friend 
and colleague from Vermont. Here we 
are again. Here we go again. I do not 
know whether we will change any 
minds, but I do think this is an impor- 
tant issue to debate and an important 
vote. 

I am disappointed by the extent of 
opposition to this bill that is des- 
perately needed by the District of Co- 
lumbia apparently primarily because of 
the portion that would establish a 
scholarship fund for poor children. I do 
not get it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a letter from 
Mayor Marion Barry dated February 
23, 1996. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, DC, February 23, 1996. 
Hon. JOSEPH LIEBERMAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LIEBERMAN: As a member of 
the Democratic Party, supporter of the Dis- 
trict, and a champion of progressive and 
democratic principles, policies, and ideals, I 
want to appeal to you to assist the District 
on our FY 1996 Budget. The Senate is sched- 
uled to vote on cloture for the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriations bill, HR 2546, on Tues- 
day, February 27th. I urge you, in the strong- 
est terms, to support cloture and conclude 
this long delayed District business. 

Two hundred forty-seven million dollars 
($247) of the District’s Federal payment, the 
compensation that attempts to make up for 
the significant Congressional limitations on 
local revenue sources and governing author- 
ity, are still unavailable because the appro- 
priations bill, almost 5 months after the 
start of the fiscal year, has still not been fi- 
nally approved. The needs of hundreds of 
thousands of District residents are being 
held hostage to this delay. 

Fiscally speaking, we can wait no longer 
for our Federal payment. We have just com- 
pleted our 1995 audit showing that we have 
significantly cut spending in 1995 by $281 mil- 
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lion and decreased payroll by over 3,000 em- 
ployees. The FY 1996 budget emphatically 
shows that we have stopped the hemorrhag- 
ing of spending and reversed the tide. Last 
week, I released my transformation docu- 
ment and the FY 97 budget which shows a de- 
crease of 10,000 employees by year 2000 and a 
radical transformation of the D.C. Govern- 
ment. However, this transformation and FY 
97 budget is predicated on the FY 96 budget 
and the full Federal payment. Our radical 
savings in 1997, 1998 and 1999 are integrally 
related to this Federal payment in 1996. 

The District is significantly cash short. We 
are in a desperate situation. If we do not ob- 
tain our $247 million in Federal payment now 
we will run out of cash by the end of March. 
We have urgent needs for these delayed 
funds. Although the Federal payment is less 
than 20% of the General Fund, it is a critical 
resource. Our cash flow depends on the $660 
million in Federal payment that we should 
have received on October 1, 1996. Unlike the 
Federal Government, we cannot borrow right 
away. 

Public safety is our top priority yet the de- 
layed Federal payment is hampering our 
crime fighting capabilities. We have business 
vendors that are going out of business be- 
cause of our delayed payments to them. 
Businesses are laying off employees, closing 
their doors and vowing never to do business 
in the District again. School books and 
building repairs are not possible due to lack 
of funds. Trash pickups suffer because equip- 
ment is old and cannot be repaired. We are 
334 months behind in our Medicaid payments. 
Our situation is desperate. We need this 
money immediately. 

In addition, it is incredible that we have 
begun the budget process for Fiscal Year 1997 
without having Fiscal Year 1996 resolved. We 
are just beginning our local Council hearings 
on the FY 97 budget yet we have no FY 96 
budget. This situation makes accurate budg- 
et determination impossible. 

I know that many Senators rightfully have 
serious problems with the voucher programs 
established in the appropriations bill. So do 
I. I have disdain for vouchers and have op- 
posed them at every turn in the District. 
This Appropriations Bill is not a vouchers 
bill: it does not authorize the District to ini- 
tiate vouchers, it only gives local officials 
the option to do so if they chose. As much as 
I dislike the voucher issue, I cannot go an- 
Other week without our full Federal pay- 
ment. Real human suffering is at stake. 

I urge you to vote for cloture. It is crucial 
that the District of Columbia be fully fund- 
ed, as it should have been months ago. Sen- 
ate Democrats need to allow the District's 
appropriations Conference Report to be con- 
Sidered so that the District can finally re- 
ceive its fiscal 1996 appropriations. You have 
been supportive of the District in the past 
and I thank you for your support. Today I 
ask for your support again. I urge you to re- 
lease this budget and allow us to get on with 
the business of radically transforming the 
D.C. Government and providing our residents 
with the services they deserve. If you have 
any questions, please call me at 727-6263. 

Sincerely, 
MARION BARRY, JR., 
Mayor. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. In this letter, 
Mayor Barry literally pleads for us, for 
the sake of fiscal continuity of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that we pass this 
bill. In it he says: 

I know that many Senators rightfully have 
serious problems with the voucher programs 
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established in the appropriations bill. So do 
L... This appropriations bill is not a 
vouchers bill. . . it only gives local officials 
the option to do so [which is to say initiate 
a voucher program] If they choose. 

Then he says, As much as I dislike 
the voucher issue, I cannot go another 
week without our full Federal pay- 
ment. Real human suffering is at 
stake." 

What is stopping us? It is the voucher 
program. We all know this is con- 
troversial. I notice in the paper that 
some of my friends from the National 
Education Association claimed victory 
on the vote the other day, one saying, 
“This is much bigger than DC." 

The big point here is the District of 
Columbia and its future. I think maybe 
there is something bigger involved in 
the voucher program, but it is just a 
question of whether we are going to 
feel obliged to defend the status quo 
and the American public education sys- 
tem, which we know is not working for 
a lot of our children, or whether we 
will experiment, a very, very small 
amount of money compared to the bil- 
lions spent on public education, to test 
what is going to happen to the kids, 
poor kids, whose parents decide they 
are trapped by their income in schools 
that are not educating them, schools in 
which they are terrorized very often, 
tragically, the ones who want to learn, 
by young hoodlums, stating it specifi- 
cally. This program would allow them 
to break out of that. Let us see what 
effect it would have on those kids, and 
let us see what effect it would have on 
the public schools in the District. 

My mind is open. I have been a sup- 
porter of this voucher or scholarship 
program, but if these cuts occur and 
they occur more broadly than con- 
templated in the bill Senator COATS 
and I introduced, and somehow we find 
they cripple the public school system, 
we will step back and decide maybe it 
was not a good idea, was not worth it. 

I doubt that will happen. I think 
what is going to happen is we are going 
to create some opportunity for kids to 
break out of the cycle of poverty and 
maybe we are all going to learn a little 
bit, including the public schools, about 
how to better educate our children. 
There are tens of thousands of heroes 
working in our public school system. 
That is the heart of our hopes for the 
future of our children, the public 
School system. But it is just not work- 
ing for a lot of our kids. 

I really appeal to my friends in the 
teachers organizations: Do not be de- 
fensive about this. You are strong. The 
public education system gets so much 
of public investment. I so actively sup- 
port all the efforts to reform our public 
schools. This is not an either/or. If you 
are for the scholarship bill, it does not 
mean you are against public education. 

The fact is, what we have to focus on 
here is the kids. What is best for our 
children? Is there only one established 
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way to educate them and brighten 
their future, or can we try another one, 
without doing damage to that? 

I am not hopeful about the outcome 
of the vote, but I appeal to my col- 
leagues here. Listen to Mayor Barry's 
appeal to pass this bill and give this al- 
ternative and these 11,000 poor kids in 
the District a chance for a better edu- 
cation and a better life. 

Ithank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, how 
much time is left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There re- 
mains on the time of the Senator from 
Vermont, 5 minutes and 50 seconds. 
The opposition time is 3 minutes and 17 
seconds. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I will 
proceed, then. 

Mr. Y. Mr. President, if the 
Senator wants to make a final remark, 
out of courtesy he is entitled to it. I 
would make just a brief response, but I 
intend to use the 3 or 4 minutes that 
remain. So, whatever is agreeable to 
the floor manager. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I would prefer—if 
the Senator would like to proceed at 
this point, I will allow him to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, just a 
final few facts. It has been the Repub- 
lican Congress that cut back $29 mil- 
lion last year from funding, public sup- 
port for schools and schoolchildren in 
the District. They are cutting back $15 
million this year and giving the $5 mil- 
lion as a bonus prize that if the school 
districts are going to use the voucher 
system, they can get it. If they do not, 
they will not. It is legislative black- 
mail, using the worst form of legisla- 
tive blackmail by using the children of 
the District of Columbia as pawns. 

There is not a person in this body 
who has not said they would vote for 
this D.C. appropriations bill, if these 
three amendments were removed, by 
voice vote. We can do it now. We can do 
it this afternoon. 

This concept has been rejected about 
trying to jam vouchers down the 
throat of the District of Columbia. It 
has been rejected by them 8-to-1 pre- 
viously. Why do we know better, we 
here? We could pass the D.C. appropria- 
tion this afternoon by voice vote in a 
matter of minutes. But, no. They say, 
even though we have had the vote in 
the U.S. Senate and even though their 
position has been rejected, we are still 
going to play the card of we are on 
the side of the District of Columbia's 
children, and those that will not per- 
mit this to go through are not.“ 

Mr. President, the parents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ought to know who 
has been standing by them, not just on 
this legislation but historically—his- 
torically. We reject that. We believe 
the time for political blackmail is 
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over. Let us drop these three provi- 
sions, voice vote that, get the money 
and the resources in the District and 
fight for them to try to get some addi- 
tional resources to enhance edu- 
cational achievement and accomplish- 
ment for the children of the District of 
Columbia. 

I retain the remainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. All those com- 
ments and dire remarks he made would 
have been perfectly appropriate if we 
had been talking about the original 
House provisions that were in the bill. 
But that was before the conference re- 
port. We are not dealing with the prob- 
lems that have been referred to by my 
friend from Massachusetts. 

Let me go through this. There is no 
jamming it down anybody’s throat. 
That comment was made. The District 
council can refuse to spend a single 
penny on tuition scholarships—not a 
penny. If they do, the money may be 
lost if there is no agreement with the 
scholarship corporation, but there does 
not need to be a cent spent unless the 
city agrees to spend it. 

There is a corporation set up which, 
must agree with the city council. The 
corporation will approve all applica- 
tions for scholarships. In other words, 
it is not a helter-skelter, Here is a 
tuition payment and you can go any- 
where you want.“ It has to be approved 
by the scholarship corporation, which 
must also be reviewed by the District 
council. 

Under the conference agreement, not 
the House version, schools enrolling 
scholarship students must conform to 
all of the constitutional protections. 
The disbursal of the funds must be bal- 
anced economically. The disbursal of 
the funds must be balanced education- 
ally, so we do not get a disparate 
amount of money being spent towards 
those who are better off, even among 
those who are eligible for scholar- 
ships—it is all low income—just that 
they are the economically relatively 
well-situated. 

Second, there are two sets of scholar- 
ships in the bill. All of the money can 
be spent on remedial scholarships, 
which everybody agrees to. The worst 
problem the city has right now is we 
have 20,000 or 30,000 young people going 
through the system who are going to 
either graduate functionally illiterate 
or drop out. Those are the ones we are 
focusing on in all of the educational re- 
form. The city council priority, I am 
sure, and the pressure of the city, I am 
sure, will be to spend all of that money 
or almost all of it on the scholarships 
which are for remedial use, after- 
School use, or other programs so these 
kids can be brought up to the status 
where they can be functionally lit- 
erate. 
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Also, we must consider what may 
happen, and I hope does not happen, on 
the House side. We have been told that 
if this loses here, this very scaled-down 
proposal that we are voting on here, 
not the one that has been described—if 
this fails, if this modicum of tuition 
scholarship fails, then we may lose the 
whole educational package. That would 
be à travesty; hopefully that will not 
be the case if we do fail here today. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield on my time for just a very brief 
question? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I will suspend at 
this point for the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Just on that ref- 
erence, as I understand it, under the 
conference committee it creates five 
new boards, five new boards, and 
defunds the elected school board of the 
District of Columbia. Am I correct? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. No, the Senator is 
not correct. This was not the intention 
of the bill, and that will be rectified. 
But, because the District council re- 
duced the budget for the board’s staff 
and operations, after the conferees had 
agreed to this provision, that is the 
way it could be interpreted. We are 
willing to reprogram some of money in 
this bill for purposes of the board. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But as it stands in 
this bill, you have funded five new 
boards and failed to fund the school 
board, as I understand it? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. On Tuesday the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and I had a col- 
loquy to clarify the status of the board. 
Yes, there are other new boards that 
are created for the purposes of edu- 
cational reform. That is correct. 

May I inquire how much time I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a minute and 53 seconds re- 
maining. Your opponents have 21 sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield whatever time 
Ihave. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
want to close here. I hope this is very 
clear to my colleagues, and I will make 
sure they know what we are voting 
upon today. I hope you would con- 
centrate on what the actual situation 
is as to the tuition scholarships. There 
may be not a single penny spent unless 
the city council agrees to it. Keep that 
in mind. It is all local control. The 
Mayor says it is fine with him because 
it is all local control. So I urge my col- 
leagues to support cloture. I yield the 
remainder of my time. 


— 


CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair directs the clerk to read the mo- 
tion to invoke cloture. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 

ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
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Standing Rules of the Senate, do hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 2546, the 
D.C. Appropriations bill. 

Bob Dole, James M. Jeffords, Trent Lott, 
Rick Santorum, Alfonse D'Amato, Dan 
Coats, Mark Hatfield, Bill Frist, John 
McCain, Larry Pressler, Kay Bailey 
Hutchison, Olympia Snowe, Al Simp- 
son, Conrad Burns, Spencer Abraham, 
Orrin G. Hatch. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Is it the sense of the Sen- 
ate that debate shall be brought to a 
close? 


The yeas and nays have been ordered 
under rule XXII. 


The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas, Senator 
DOLE, who is necessarily occupied in 
campaigning in South Carolina, where 
he should be. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote yea. If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. LOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] 
and the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 52, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 21 Leg.] 


YEAS—52 

Abraham Frist Mack 
Ashcroft Gorton McConnell 
Bennett Gramm Murkowski 
Bond Grams Nickles 
Breaux Grassley Pressler 
Brown Gregg Roth 
Burns Hatch Santorum 
Byrd Hatfield Shelby 
Campbell Helms Simpson 
Coats Hutchison Smith 
Cochran Inhofe Snowe 
Cohen Jeffords Stevens 
Coverdell Johnston Thomas 

Kassebaum Thompson 
D'Amato Kempthorne Thurmond 
DeWine Kyl Warner 
Domenici Lieberman 
Faircloth Lott 

NAYS—42 

Akaka Feinstein Mikulski 
Baucus Ford Moseley-Braun 
Biden Glenn Mo; 
Bingaman Graham Murray 
Boxer Harkin Nunn 
Bryan Heflin Pell 
Bumpers Hollings Pryor 
Chafee Kennedy Reid 
Conrad Kerrey Robb 
Daschle Kerry Rockefeller 
Dodd Kohl 
Dorgan Lautenberg Simon 
Exon Wellstone 
Feingold Levin Wyden 
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PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS— 
1 


Specter, against 


NOT VOTING—5 
Bradley Inouye McCain 
Dole Lugar 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 52, the nays are 42. 
Three-fifths of the Senators duly cho- 
sen and sworn not having voted in the 
affirmative, the motion is not agreed 


to. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
know some of my colleagues here wish 
to make a few remarks. I hope that ev- 
eryone over the coming days, before we 
face this issue again, whether it is on 
another vote to invoke cloture or 
whether it is on another vote —I think 
itis wise for all of us to take a look at 
what must be done if we are going to 
reach a consensus on many issues in 
this body. 

As I have tried to let my colleagues 
know, we worked long and hard, 90 
days, on reaching a compromise with 
the House. The House is very dug in on 
this issue. We had to make incredibly 
difficult changes that they would agree 
to to bring us to a position where I 
thought we had a bill that could pass 
the Congress and win support in a high- 
ly Democratic city, a highly unionized 
city, with a very Democratic mayor. I 
thought that they would agree with the 
compromise that we reached. 

It seems difficult for me to perceive 
or understand as to why this body 
would disagree with that compromise. 
If we cannot find a consensus on this 
issue, what is going to happen when we 
get to the three major appropriations 
bills that we still have not dealt with? 
Are we somehow going to be able to 
reach a consensus among the House 
and this body and the White House? We 
also have other issues with respect to 
welfare, Medicaid, and all the other 
issues that are in addition to the ap- 
propriations bills, which to me are so 
much more difficult. If we cannot reach 
a consensus on this bill, I do not know 
what the hope is for the future. 

I have been in the Congress now for 
22 years. During that length of time, I 
have been on many committees under 
many different circumstances with re- 
spect to which party controls the com- 
mittees. Many, many difficult issues 
have been faced during that period of 
time, and just by virtue of the commit- 
tees I have been on, I have been in the 
center of those. 

I mentioned in the center", for in- 
stance, because if one takes a look at 
the recent ratings, I am the most lib- 
eral Republican Senator but I am more 
conservative than many Democratic 
Senators. So where does that put me? 
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It puts me right in the middle. Over 
the course of time I have found myself 
in that position and have been able to 
assist in working out the compromises 
by my ability to see both sides of the 
issue. 

In fact, Mr. President, I will remi- 
nisce for just à moment. I remember at 
a critical moment during the Reagan 
administration we were dealing with a 
controversial bill, an employment 
training bill. I was serving in the 
House, and I got a call from one of the 
Members of this body who said, “JM, 
we know how hard you worked on this 
bill, but when we go to the White 
House, would you tell them how bad it 
is, because if you tell them how bad it 
is, I think they will accept it?" 

So I went down to the White House 
and I made a pitch by saying. Oh, my 
God, it goes too far this way and goes 
too far that way." I got a phone call 
back from that Senator commending 
me and offering me an Academy Award 
for my performance. And we reached a 
consensus. That is how far I would go. 
Yes, I would have liked to have seen it 
different, but I was willing to make the 
compromises that were important to 
get that bill through. 

We have to learn how to do that here. 
I hope in the interim, before we take 
another vote, that everyone will take a 
look at what the real issues are here. 

So many of the statements that were 
made would be true if this was a na- 
tional proposal to deal with vouchers 
or even if it was a D.C. proposal to 
have a mandated voucher program for 
the city. But it is not that. 

I urge my colleagues in this in- 
terim time, if we cannot reach consen- 
sus here, where will we ever do it? If we 
do not do it with the House, which has 
come a long way, in my mind, in reach- 
ing consensus here—they had dug their 
heels in—we run the risk of losing all 
the educational reform that is in the 
bill, all of which is incredibly nec- 
essary for the District. We may even 
lose the ability to provide them with 
the $254 million in additional Federal 
funds which they are entitled to under 
this agreement. 

So I urge my colleagues to take a 
close look before we vote again, when- 
ever that may be. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LOTT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. LOTT] is recognized. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I send a 
cloture motion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clo- 
ture motion having been presented 
under rule XXII, the Chair directs the 
clerk to read the motion. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 


We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
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Standing Rules of the Senate, do hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 2546, the 
D.C. appropriations bill: 

Trent Lott, Jim Jeffords, Dan Coats, 
Larry E. Craig, Paul D. Coverdell, 
Conrad Burns, Pete V. Domenici, Jon 
Kyl, John Ashcroft, Slade Gorton, 
Spencer Abraham, Craig Thomas, Mark 
O. Hatfield, C.S. Bond, P. Gramm, Don 
Nickles. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
inform all Members that there will be a 
vote on this cloture motion next Tues- 
day. No exact time has been agreed to 
yet, but I expect it will fall sometime 
shortly after the vote, I believe at 2:15, 
on the Cuba legislation on Tuesday. 
But it will occur sometime Tuesday 
afternoon. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I «sk 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now turn to a resolution extending the 
Special Committee To Investigate 
Whitewater Development Corporation. 

I ask for its consideration under the 
following agreement: 2 hours to be 
equally divided in the usual form, and 
that no amendments be in order, other 
than one amendment to be offered by 
Senator DASCHLE, or his designee, lim- 
ited to 1 hour equally divided. 

Further, I ask that following the de- 
bate on the amendment and resolution, 
the Senate proceed to vote on the 
amendment, and immediately follow- 
ing that vote, that the resolution be 
advanced to third reading and passage 
to occur immediately without further 
action or debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, in 
light of the objection, I make the same 
request for the legislation to be the 
pending business on Friday, March 1, 
at 10:30 a.m., under the same restraints 
as the previous consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


—— 
WHITEWATER 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned about the minority's 
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refusal to allow the Senate to consider 
the resolution that I just offered. This 
resolution would provide additional 
funds for the Whitewater Special Com- 
mittee. It would allow the Senate to 
fulfill its obligation to the American 
people to obtain the full facts about 
Whitewater and related matters. 

Make no mistake about it, this de- 
bate is not about money, it is not 
about deadlines, it is about getting the 
facts. That is our job. We are commit- 
ted to getting all the facts about 
Whitewater. It is now quite clear that 
the minority is not. With its actions 
today, and over the past few days, the 
minority has sent the unmistakable 
message that it wants to prevent the 
American people from learning the full 
facts about Whitewater. That is wrong. 
What is the minority concerned about? 

From the beginning, I have said that 
our committee must get the facts and 
we must let the chips fall where they 
may. If the facts exonerate, then so be 
it. That is good. Again, let the chips 
fall where they may. 

If the facts, on the other hand, reveal 
improper conduct by anyone, the 
American people have a right to know 
that as well. Our committee wants the 
facts. The American people are entitled 
to the facts. 

Two days ago, we attempted to move 
to consideration of a resolution that 
would have funded Whitewater. But the 
minority invoked Senate rules to block 
floor consideration of that resolution. 
That is their right. But, as the New 
York Times wrote in a syndicated edi- 
torial, “The committee, politics not- 
withstanding, has earned an indefinite 
extension. A Democratic filibuster 
against it would be silly stonewalling.” 

That, Mr. President, is from an edi- 
torial in yesterday’s New York Times. 
That is not a partisan spokesperson, 
nor à partisan policy paper. I will come 
back to this editorial again. I will ask 
at this time that the full editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1996] 

EXTEND THE WHITEWATER INQUIRY 

Senator Christopher Dodd of Connecticut, 
reluctantly agreeing to renewal of the Sen- 
ate Whitewater Committee’s expiring man- 
date, suggests limiting the extension to five 
weeks, ending April 3. Along with the minor- 
ity leader, Tom Daschle, and other leading 
Senate Democrats, Mr. Dodd told reporters 
yesterday that they were prepared to fili- 
buster against any extension beyond early 
A x 

etr position is dictated by worry about 
the 1996 campaign, and it is understandable 
that Mr. Dodd, as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, would hope that 
the public has an endless tolerance of White- 
water evasions. Mr. Dodd has a point in not- 
ing that this is a campaign year. It is impos- 
sible to separate this matter entirely from 
partisan pressures. He wants to protect 
President and Mrs. Clinton from the embar- 
rassment that the chairman of the White- 
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water Committee, Senator Alfonse D'Amato. 
would be pleased to heap upon them. 

But Senator D'Amato, who by and large 
has curbed his customary partisan manner, 
has a stronger point. The Senate's duty can- 
not be canceled or truncated because of the 
campaign calendar. Any certain date for ter- 
minating the hearings would encourage even 
more delay in producing subpoenaed docu- 
ments than the committee has endured since 
it started last July. The committee has been 
forced to await such events as the criminal 
trial next week of James McDougal, a Clin- 
ton business partner in the failed White- 
water land venture. 

No arguments about politics on either side 
can outweigh the fact that the White House 
has yet to reveal the full facts about the 
land venture, the Clintons’ relationship to 
Mr. Douglas banking activities, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton’s work as a lawyer on 
Whitewater matters and the mysterious 
movements of documents between the Rose 
Law Firm, various basements and closets 
and the Executive Mansion. The committee, 
politics notwithstanding, has earned an in- 
definite extension. A Democratic filibuster 
against it would be silly stonewalling. 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, let us 
be clear. All of my colleagues have a 
right, Democrat or Republican, to uti- 
lize all the rules of the Senate as it re- 
lates to sustaining their position. I cer- 
tainly do not have a quarrel with that. 
But I am concerned as it relates to 
what the underlying objective is. The 
underlying objective is to prevent the 
committee from doing its work, from 
being the factfinders. That is our job. 
That is a clearly different job from 
that of the independent counsel or spe- 
cial prosecutor, clearly different. The 
independent counsel’s job is to ascer- 
tain whether there was criminal con- 
duct. He uses a grand jury, secret pro- 
ceedings. We are not entitled to know, 
nor do we know what facts are uncov- 
ered. That is a big difference. People 
have very particular roles, interests, 
and needs. Witnesses are protected. 
They are given absolute constitutional 
guarantees. That is as it should be. 
Most of the discovery of the informa- 
tion and facts is done in camera, se- 
cretly. That is a far different role than 
that of congressional investigatory 
committees. Let us understand that. 

There are those who say, Why, when 
you have a special counsel, do you have 
this committee?“ It is because it is our 
duty to ascertain what, if anything, 
the White House or the administration 
may have done to impede an investiga- 
tion, which may or may not have 
criminal implications. It very well may 
not. But it is our duty to gather those 
facts. It is our duty to gather the facts 
as they relate to what, if anything, 
took place, whether proper or im- 
proper. The facts may not have crimi- 
nal implications as they relate to the 
events that transpired in Little Rock, 
AR. The two investigations are dis- 
tinct. They are different. 

Indeed, this is not the first time in 
the history of this country that we 
have had investigations by congres- 
sional committees and, at the same 
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time, by an independent counsel, à spe- 
cial prosecutor. Indeed, we have taken 
precautions so as not to impede upon 
the work and make it more difficult for 
the independent counsel to conduct its 
work. And it is fair to say that much of 
the delay as it relates to the commit- 
tee's work has not been created by par- 
tisan politics, by Democrats, by the 
White House, or others acting in their 
interests. Let us be fair about that. A 
good deal of the delay has been occa- 
sioned, both for the previous commit- 
tee that undertook this mission and by 
this committee, due to our legitimate 
concerns about the work of the special 
counsel. 

Indeed, we have agreed in the resolu- 
tion that we would not grant immunity 
where the independent counsel ob- 
jected. Indeed, we have, painstakingly, 
gone out of our way, notwithstanding 
our own constitutional responsibilities, 
not to willy-nilly insist that we get our 
way as it relates to subpoenaing of 
records, documents, and witnesses. On 
a number of occasions, we have with- 
held enforcement of subpoenas for doc- 
uments because we were advised that it 
would have an impact on the criminal 
trial, which will start this Monday in 
Little Rock, AR. The defendants in 
this trial are the present Governor, 
Jim Guy Tucker, and Susan and Jim 
McDougal, the business partners of the 
Clintons. 

We agreed, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, to withhold enforcement of these 
subpoenas. We have, I believe, made 
the sensible choice in not attempting 
to force key witnesses to come before 
this body. When I say this body," Iam 
talking about the committee in its 
fullest sense, which is representative of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
more particularly of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Although there are key witnesses, I 
believe it would be irresponsible to 
simply put aside the concerns of the 
independent counsel and call these wit- 
nesses just so that they can give us in- 
formation. Some of these witnesses 
have been defendants and have already 
pled guilty to various crimes and their 
testimony may be necessary as it re- 
lates to the criminal prosecution which 
the special counsel, Mr. Starr, is now 
undertaking in Little Rock. 

We have always maintained that 
there may come a time when we may 
have to insist upon our prerogatives, 
we have certain constitutional obliga- 
tions. Even though the independent 
counsel has his obligations we never 
agreed that we would at all times forgo 
calling various witnesses. Indeed, it 
was the wish and the hope of this Sen- 
ator, and I think of the majority of the 
committee, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, to have one of the key wit- 
nesses, Judge David Hale testify. Judge 
Hale has apparently made statements, 
most of them through other people, 
that indicate that he was asked, by the 
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then-Governor of the State to make a 
loan of as much as $300,000 to Mrs. 
McDougal. 

Now, Mr. President, let me be clear: 
I do not know nor do I subscribe to the 
truth or the falsity of that statement. 
I do not say it to be sensational. This 
has been published. This has been pub- 
lished. Both Democrats and Repub- 
licans have been interested in bringing 
Judge Hale before the committee. 

Let me say I think we acted in a re- 
sponsible way. We attempted to make, 
and did make contact with his attor- 
ney. We were advised that his attorney 
was engaged in a number of matters be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and indeed we ascertained that 
he was; further Judge Hale’s attorney 
could not even consider these matters 
until he had disposed of his arguments. 
While Judge Hale’s attorney did re- 
cently dispose of his last argument— 
sometime I believe in late January or 
early February—it was, unfortunately, 
too close to the approaching trial to 
call Judge Hale before the committee. 

I believe, and I was not able to share, 
through counsel, what his definitive 
thinking was, that Mr. Hale was not 
made available. We were led to believe 
that if we insisted and issued a sub- 
poena, that not unlike several other 
witnesses, Judge Hale's attorney would 
indicate that his client would raise an 
issue of privilege, asserting a privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

Once this privilege is asserted the 
Senate rules or the congressional rules 
are quite clear that you can no longer 
even call the witness to testify. We re- 
call the days gone by when witnesses 
were called in and asked questions and 
they asserted, under oath, their right 
not to incriminate oneself under the 
fifth amendment. At some point in our 
history, and I do not have the exact 
date, the Congress decided that was not 
how the Congress should conduct itself. 
When Congress is advised, by counsel, 
that a witness would, assert the privi- 
lege of taking the fifth amendment, it 
no longer could bring the witness in 
just to have a show. To do so would 
simply appear to be a show where you 
brought someone in, you asked him a 
question, he repeated to every question 
that he was asserting his rights not to 
incriminate himself or herself. 

That is the dilemma that we have 
faced. Otherwise, I want to assure this 
body it would have been the intent of 
this Senator, and I believe of every 
member of the committee, to bring 
Judge Hale forward and to find out 
what, if anything, he could share. What 
information he had, what were the 
facts to assert. We were unable to do 
that. We have been unable to do that 
with maybe 11 or 12 various witnesses 
that are connected with the trial, 
which will start this coming Monday. 
Those witnesses are key to our getting 
the facts, the whole picture. 

Again, I am not in a position to offer 
a judgment with respect to what they 
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may or may not testify to. The infor- 
mation they give to us may be abso- 
lutely exculpatory and clear away the 
cobwebs. They may demonstrate clear- 
ly there was no wrongdoing. It may 
not. But, by gosh, we have an obliga- 
tion to get the facts. 

Now, I am going to refer to the New 
York Times editorial of February 28. 
This is an editorial position that has 
been shared in whole or in part by just 
about every major newspaper. I am 
talking about the main editorial of the 
New York Times, not a letter to the 
editor, not something written by a par- 
tisan on one side or the other. The New 
York Times: 

The Senate’s duty cannot be canceled or 
truncated because of the campaign calendar. 
Any certain date for terminating the hear- 
ings would encourage even more delay in 
producing subpoenaed documents than the 
committee has endured since it started last 
July. The committee has been forced to 
await such events as the criminal trial next 
week of James McDougal, a Clinton business 
partner in the failed Whitewater land ven- 
ture. 

No arguments about politics on other side 
can outweigh the fact that the White House 
has yet to reveal the full facts about the 
land venture, the Clintons’ relationship to 
Mr. McDougal’s banking activities, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton’s work as a lawyer on 
Whitewater matters and the mysterious 
movements of documents between the Rose 
Law Firm, various basements and closets 
and the Executive Mansion. The committee, 
politics notwithstanding, has earned an in- 
definite extension. A Democratic filibuster 
against it would be silly stonewalling. 

Mr. President, again, as I have said 
to my friends and colleagues, any col- 
league, on any side of an issue, of any 
party has a right to raise whatever 
rules or procedural questions that they 
deem appropriate. I respect everyone’s 
view on this. They have a right. It was 
never my intent nor did I believe we 
would be debating this issue on the 
Senate floor without having completed 
or essentially completed our work. I 
did not anticipate, nor do I think the 
committee anticipated, that those 
delays would take place; some delays 
may have been occasionally deliberate; 
some, perhaps negligent. 

I am willing to accept the fact that 
there have been key documents, we 
wanted from very important people, 
that were delayed for whatever reason. 
In some situations because a person 
left and went from one office to an- 
other; in another, someone took one 
position and thought the papers would 
be turned over; or one attorney 
thought another attorney had turned 
over papers. I am willing to accept 
that. 

But the fact of the matter is that 
those delays have occasioned the prob- 
lems that we have. Suppose they were 
accidental, all of them. Accepting that, 
here is where we are: We have dozens of 
witnesses yet to be examined. It is not 
because the committee has not been 
diligent. While there are those who can 
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come and say, Lou have only met 1 
day or 3 days," that is a bit disingen- 
uous when one understands the sched- 
ules we have. One must take into con- 
sideration the scheduling difficulties 
the committee faces, first; there are 
witnesses that we have to accommo- 
date for depositions and testimony; the 
fact that there are at this time, key 
witnesses that we have been asked not 
to examine—some because of physical 
problems, some because of attorneys' 
schedules. We should be candid about 
this. Let us try to be forthright. I do 
not think we do the process any good 
by attacking one another, applying po- 
litical labels, indicating that the chair- 
man or anyone else is undertaking this 
because of partisan politics. 

Of course, there are political over- 
tones to this. Everyone understands 
that. But, by gosh, we have a duty to 
get the facts, and we should do it as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

Under ordinary circumstances I 
would think we could accomplish this 
task, if we had access to all of the wit- 
nesses and all of the documents, within 
a period of 10 weeks or 12 weeks. That 
should be a reasonable period. But I 
cannot say that. I am not going to be 
able, nor will the committee be able, to 
ascertain with certainty when we will 
have completed our business. And let 
me say this, with all honesty and can- 
didness, I know this is a tough debate 
and I know certain people will be com- 
pelled to say certain things. I hope we 
will not engage in that kind of rhet- 
oric. I have attempted to be moderate. 
I have really attempted to frame this 
debate in a manner both sides can par- 
ticipate in reasonably. 

I understand the concern of my col- 
leagues when they say, let us not run 
this investigation into September or 
October. That is not the intent of this 
Senator. The intent is to get the facts, 
and I will work to do it in a thorough, 
coordinated, expeditious manner with 
my colleagues. 

But the trial of a key witness starts 
Monday. It may go 4 weeks, 6 weeks, 8 
weeks. I hope it will end sooner rather 
than later. 

The committee must have the oppor- 
tunity to examine key witnesses and 
documents—documents, at the very 
least, that we should have access to, 
and cannot have access to unless we 
seek enforcement of the subpoena. Let 
me ask, should we have insisted that 
documents from various witnesses be 
produced, notwithstanding the concern 
of the court—we had a right to do it, 
constitutionally. We could have or- 
dered enforcement of those subpoenas. 
But we decided together, Democrats 
and Republicans, that it would not be 
in the interest of this body to delay 
that prosecution. If we enforced the 
subpoenas the defendants rightfully, 
could ask,—and we were advised 
through their attorneys, would ask—to 
put that case off. 
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We withheld. I think that was the 
prudent action. We could have insisted 
on enforcing the subpoena. I do not 
think we would have met the mandate 
under that resolution because the reso- 
lution was quite clear. The leaders, 
Democrat and Republican, were con- 
cerned that we not impede the inde- 
pendent counsel. 

We had other questions, as it related 
to Iran-Contra, whether or not immu- 
nity should or should not be granted. 
This committee never even crossed 
that bridge. We could have asked the 
Senate to consider, or the committee 
to consider, granting immunity. I 
think it would have been irresponsible. 
I think the committee would have de- 
cided against it, particularly in light of 
the objection that would have come. 

I am not going to characterize the 
suggestion that was put forth by my 
Democratic colleagues as anything but 
& sincere attempt to establish a time- 
frame so that we could wind up the 
business of the committee. It was a 
bona fide offer. I will accept that. But 
I have to tell you, then, and we say it 
publicly, that I hope you will under- 
stand why, notwithstanding the good 
intention or motivations, that my col- 
leagues' offer was impossible to accept. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Wil the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. D'AMATO. No. I would like to 
complete my statement. I certainly 
will yield for questions. And I assure 
my colleague he will have an oppor- 
tunity to make whatever observations 
he wishes. 

I cannot accept my colleagues offer 
simply because we would not even 
begin to have access to key documents 
and key witnesses until after that 
trial. We may never get them and if we 
do not get them, then we will have to 
wind up, and we will. 

It is the hope of this Senator, with- 
out setting a specific time limit, that 
we can conclude the business of this 
committee within 6 to 8 weeks after 
the conclusion of that trial—I say con- 
clude the business of this committee in 
& way that makes sense—quickly and 
expeditiously, but only after we have 
either gathered all of the facts or made 
every reasonable and possible effort to 
have those facts. 

Let me tell you the problem in agree- 
ing to a time limit. It is spelled out in 
a book called, “Men Of Zeal." This 
book was coauthored by two of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, two of our most 
distinguished colleagues, both of them 
from Maine, the former Democratic 
majority leader, Senator George 
Mitchell, and our own colleague, Sen- 
ator BILL COHEN. In ''Men Of Zeal” 
they talk about a candid inside story 
of the Iran-Contra hearings." I turn to 
one of the observations that was made, 
as it fits the situation and the dilemma 
that we have here now, a bona fide di- 
lemma. Some can say, ‘Senator 
D’ AMATO, you are a proponent of Sen- 
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ator DOLE. You are on his campaign 
team. Therefore, you have a reason and 
the occasion, to make this go longer." 
That is not true. 

I do support Senator DOLE. By the 
way, it is a constitutional right of 
every citizen to support whomever he 
chooses. And I hope, when we go in to 
do the business of the committee—we 
understand that we have different po- 
litical philosophies, that we can sup- 
port different candidates. I respect that 
right of all of my colleagues. But to 
simply say that because you are cam- 
paigning on behalf of one candidate, 
then, you cannot discharge your du- 
ties, I think is rather illogical. We 
would wipe out everybody. 

All of my friends on the Democratic 
side, I think with very few exceptions— 
I can think of only one, whose remarks 
may not have been interpreted as fully 
supportive of the President of the 
United States—are fully supportive of 
the President and the leader of their 
party. Does that mean they should all, 
therefore, be disqualified? That they 
cannot make rational judgments? Or 
that all of their judgments will be 
made just simply on a partisan basis? I 
hope that is not the case. 

Ido not think that it is right to then 
apply that logic to a Member or Mem- 
bers of the Republican side, to say you 
cannot make judgments because you 
support this candidate, you are in a 
key position, and therefore you are not 
going to be able to be impartial and 
fair. 

I have attempted to discharge my du- 
ties in a fair and even-handed way. I 
have attempted to do that. I am not 
going to tell you that I have not made 
mistakes. But certainly I hope that the 
minority will acknowledge that we 
have attempted to run this committee 
in a fair manner; wherever possible, 
and in 90 percent of the cases, subpoe- 
nas that have been issued in a biparti- 
san manner; in terms of working out 
problems—even when we have had 
some of the most rancorous disagree- 
ments, we have eventually been able to 
settle them. 

I am not going to be able to, nor will 
I attempt to, say who has been right 
and who has been wrong. Sometimes 
we may have asked for information in 
an overreaching way. And my col- 
leagues rightfully have said, Wait a 
second." And we have attempted to ac- 
commodate their concerns. 

There was only one instance when we 
came to the floor of this Senate, where 
we could not reach an agreement, and 
even in that case eventually we did. 
And the information that we sought— 
let me go right to the heart of it, the 
notes of one of the White House em- 
ployees, Mr. Kennedy—was found to be 
appropriate. I ask anybody if they 
thought we got information we were 
not entitled to? Of course we were enti- 
tled to that information. You cannot 
on one hand say we are being coopera- 
tive, we will not raise the privilege 
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issue, executive privilege, and then on 
the other withhold. So we even in this 
case; but again the important thing is 
that we came to a definitive termi- 
nation that avoided a test in the 
courts. Those famous notes revealed a 
series of meetings. They revealed the 
question of the Rose Law Firm and, of 
course, even now is open to interpreta- 
tion as to a question of what they 
mean by a **'vacuum" in the Rose files. 
Reasonable people might disagree on 
that. I would find it hard to give one 
interpretation. But that is honest dis- 
agreement. 

One of the reasons that our col- 
leagues find that we are in this posi- 
tion today is because we did not 
think—nor did I believe—that there 
would be these delays. It was my hope 
that we would wind these hearings up 
before we got into this session. It was 
always my hope. When I say session I 
am talking about and I should say sea- 
son; the political season that is upon 
us but still has not come upon us as it 
relates to the general election. And 
again, I hope that we can bring these 
hearings and get the facts sooner rath- 
er than later. I am not looking to run 
this thing. I say that to my friend and 
colleague, Senator DASCHLE, and other 
colleagues. 

But here is the problem that I have 
and I think we legitimately have. And 
it is not something that is new. It is 
not novel. It did not just become vis- 
ited upon us. And our colleagues in 
their book, again, Men of Zeal,” by 
Senator COHEN and former majority 
leader, Democratic majority leader, 
Senator Mitchell, said finding the com- 
mittee's deadline—talking about the 
Iran-Contra, and the deadline that they 
had fixed to the committee to finish its 
work — provided a convenient strata- 
gem for those who were determined not 
to cooperate. Bureaucrats in some 
agencies appeared to be attempting to 
thwart the investigative process by de- 
livering documents at an extraor- 
dinarily slow pace." 

This was their observation about 
what took place during these hearings 
less than 10 years ago; during their 
problems. Listen to that. Bureaucrats 
in some agencies appeared to be at- 
tempting to thwart the investigative 
process by delivering documents at an 
extraordinarily slow pace." 

I mean as much as things change 
they never change, when you set a 
deadline on these kinds of things, as 
our colleagues are calling for. But. 
perhaps most importantly, the deadline 
provided critical leverage for attorneys 
of witnesses in dealing with the com- 
mittee on whether their clients would 
appear without immunity and when in 
the process they might be called.“ 

Ihave to tell you that we have been 
experiencing that. That is not because 
of the ill will of my Democratic col- 
leagues. I do not say that is a cabal 
that has been hatched by the Demo- 
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cratic Party, or their stratagem. I just 
say if you are an attorney representing 
your client and you are going to do 
what you can to protect the client— 
and it may be that you are going to as- 
sert various privileges—It may be that 
you are going to do whatever you can 
to get past a particular time or dead- 
line. That is a fact. 

Let me go to one of the conclusions 
again, and it is important to know that 
these men—colleagues of ours, distin- 
guished colleagues of ours, the former 
Democratic leader writing this to share 
with us their insight, candid inside 
story, of not only the events that tran- 
spired, in the attempt to leave us a 
blueprint for what we should or should 
not do and some of the problems at- 
tendant—in their conclusions they say, 
“Setting fixed deadlines for the com- 
pletion of congressional investigations 
Should be avoided." 

This is not Senator D’AMATO. They 
go on to say, Such decisions are often 
dictated by political circumstances and 
the need to avoid the appearance of 
partisanship.” 

I suggest to you that is one of the 
reasons we originally set a time limit 
because we wanted to avoid that. It is 
exactly on point, and it is the intent of 
this Senator—and it is still the intent 
of this Senator—to keep this out of the 
partisanship. The Banking Committee, 
which essentially serves as the main- 
stay of this Whitewater committee, has 
acted in a bipartisan manner, I have to 
tell you, in 90 percent of our undertak- 
ings. 

I ask my colleagues to think about 
that. It is not the intent of the chair- 
man of that committee to bring us into 
a situation that is not going to reflect 
well upon Republicans or Democrats— 
the work of the committee, both the 
Banking Committee and now as a 
Whitewater committee. It is not my in- 
tent. Indeed, it was with that intent in 
mind that we worked out a date for at- 
tempting to finish—listen to the words 
which are prophetic. I wish my col- 
leagues, when we were attempting to 
affix a time limit to this that would 
have been cognizant of this warning be- 
cause that is what it is. “Setting fixed 
deadlines for investigations should be 
avoided." And it goes on to say again 
with great clarity, But such decisions 
are often dictated by political cir- 
cumstances, and the need to avoid the 
appearance of partisanship." That is 
how it is that we came to this situa- 
tion. In this case, a compromise was 
Struck between those who believed an 
adequate investigation could be com- 
pleted within 2 or 3 months and those 
who believed no time limitation was 
necessary." 

It goes on to conclude that. We hope 
that in future cases such an artificial 
restraint on this pursuit of facts will 
not be necessary." 

That is what we have. We have an ar- 
tificial restraint in the pursuit of facts, 
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not occasioned by meanspiritedness, 
not occasioned by benevolence, no one 
fixed this date. As à matter of fact, we 
chose this date to attempt to avoid 
this debate. 

Look. The Rules Committee did not 
have a quorum. Otherwise, we could 
have brought this amendment to the 
floor without asking for unanimous 
consent. I hope that next week at some 
point—I think Tuesday—the Rules 
Committee is scheduled again to take 
this matter up so that we can come to 
the floor without asking unanimous 
consent. At that point, my colleagues 
will have every right to raise their ob- 
jections to have extended debate; in- 
deed to undertake that which we have 
commonly known—and they are deter- 
mined not to have a vote—as a fili- 
buster. I think that would be wrong. 
But that is their right. I still hold out 
the hope that somehow, some way, men 
and women of good will can work out a 
way in which the committee can pro- 
ceed to do its work without the need 
for us tying up the floor for days creat- 
ing a political event, one that is highly 
charged, one that I suggest does not 
benefit either Republican or Democrat, 
one which I would just as soon avoid. I 
say that with all sincerity. I think I 
have some credibility with my col- 
leagues that if I give a commitment, I 
keep the commitment. I want to work 
out this dilemma. 

I thank my colleagues for being pa- 
tient so I could give a speech that is 
not all written down with dates and 
times and who held back what and why 
and when. We are here at this point. I 
say let us say that everybody had en- 
gaged in this with their best effort— 
the White House witnesses, the people 
that have been called forth. We still do 
not have the facts. Let us not ascribe it 
to ill will. We have a duty to gather 
the facts. Let us see if we cannot do it 
in a way that makes sense, that fulfills 
the obligations of the committee with- 
out the rancor, and without the par- 
tisanship. 

Let me say this to you. This is not 
one-sided. I do not say here that my 
colleagues on the Democratic side have 
been the only ones to make unwar- 
ranted attacks. There have been plenty 
of attacks on both sides. There has 
been plenty of conjecture —plenty of 
it. I think it is about time though, that 
at least we control our own actions; we 
cannot control everybody out there in 
the universe. We cannot even control 
some of those who support us on either 
the Democratic or the Republican side. 
But at least we can control how we 
conduct ourselves, and how we move 
forward with what statements we 
make. 

I could fight it out just as tough as 
anybody else. I do not think I am 
known as a shrinking violet. I have to 
tell you I think there is a point when 
we should attempt to come together— 
we have between now and next Tues- 
day—to see if we cannot work out some 
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reasonable way to avoid some of the 
pitfalls that have been outlined in 
“Men of Zeal” and those pitfalls that 
we have already experienced. Again, if 
we set an arbitrary time limit, it in- 
vites the kind of thing that our col- 
leagues, Senator COHEN, and former 
Democratic leader, Senator Mitchell, 
experienced. It will inevitably take 
place. We have seen some of that al- 
ready. Again, I do not say it will be 
through any malicious actions of one 
party or the other. 

Again, if you are an attorney at- 
tempting to defend your client, you are 
going to avail yourself of everything 
possible. You are not going to be con- 
cerned about the committee and its 
duty. 

I would suggest, by the way—and I 
just leave you with this last thought— 
if we do not set a time line it will pro- 
vide occasion to those who may be at- 
tempting to hold back to get past that 
date, to be more forthcoming because 
they are going to know that these mat- 
ters, whatever they are, whatever the 
testimony, whatever the documents 
are going to come out. Better to let the 
chips fall where they may now as op- 
posed to later. 

I suggest to you that we will prob- 
ably have a good chance of winding 
this up sooner rather than later. Can I 
give assurance, and I am willing to give 
assurance as to some specific time that 
we will cut it off? If the facts lead us to 
move forward, or if we have the occa- 
sion to move forward, then I think we 
wil have to do that. Maybe we can 
agree to a situation whereby after the 
trial—and I am putting this forth; I am 
thinking out loud; I suggest this to the 
Democratic leader—after the trial, and 
after a certain period of time, that the 
leaders will confer again and we may 
have to come back to the investiga- 
tion. You may at that time say it is 
unreasonable or we are going to a fili- 
buster or we are not going to do it. 

But let us attempt to work our way 
out of this together as opposed to us 
insisting and my colleagues and friends 
on the other side of the aisle taking 
their position of raising their rights 
and going to a filibuster. Let us see if 
we cannot find a solution to this prob- 
lem that will permit the committee to 
do its work in the proper way, and to 
find the facts. 

Ithank my colleagues and my friends 
for affording me this opportunity. 

Mr. DASCHLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FRIST). The Democratic leader is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, my 
colleagues from the Banking Commit- 
tee, especially the ranking member and 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut, are far more qualified to ad- 
dress many of the points raised by the 
chairman of the Banking Committee 
than am I. And let me say at the out- 
set, I thank them for the remarkable 
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job that they have done over the 
months in addressing this very difficult 
matter as ably as they have, day after 
day, week after week. I will leave it to 
them to raise many of our shared con- 
cerns and respond to many of the spe- 
cific points that have been raised by 
the chairman. 

The chairman has spoken now for 
over 45 minutes. In spite of all of his 
assurances and in spite of all of the ex- 
planation we have just heard, Mr. 
President, this issue boils down to one 
which is very simple. This issue has 
now become a political one. 

The motivation is very clear. It is 
politics pure and simple. That is what 
it is. We ought to recognize it as that. 
We need to deal with it. We ought to 
confront it. We ought to try to find 
ways to contain it. But that is really 
what this issue is about. It is politics. 
And the chairman so ably stated before 
the Senate Rules Committee a year ago 
that the single biggest reason why it 
was so imperative that we finish by the 
29th of February—the 29th of Feb- 
ruary—is that, and I quote, We want 
to zeep it out of the political arena, 
and that is why we have decided to 
come up with a 1-year request. 

That is our chairman. He was right 
then. And unfortunately, I am dis- 
appointed that he has changed his 
mind now. There has never in the his- 
tory, to our knowledge, of the Senate 
been a request of this kind—never. It is 
unprecedented. No one has ever said we 
want a fishing license to allow us to go 
for whatever length of time it takes. 
Such proposal has never been made be- 
fore. And never have we found our- 
selves in a situation like this in a Pres- 
idential year. 

Is it coincidental that given all the 
problems we see now in the Republican 
Party that they conveniently need an- 
other 6 or 7 months to take this into 
the Republican and Democratic Con- 
ventions? Is that what it is all about? 
This is unprecedented, and it is wrong. 
I daresay there are a lot of Members on 
the other side of the aisle who know it 
is wrong. 

Mr. President, it is not just the 
length of time and the amount of 
money that we have already expended 
that concerns me; it is the nature of 
this whole investigation. Were it not 
for the able leadership given on so 
many occasions by the ranking mem- 
ber and so many of our colleagues on 
the Banking Committee, I do not know 
what this committee would have done. 
But to make an initial request that 
over an 18-month period any commu- 
nication of any kind relating to any 
subject by the President, the First 
Lady, any present or former White 
House employee or any employee of the 
RTC and dozen and dozens of other 
named individuals be turned over, is 
that a fishing license or what? Is that 
a witch hunt or what? 

The committee authorized a sub- 
poena asking for all telephone calls 
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from the White House to area code 501, 
the entire State of Arkansas, for a 7 
month period. What is that? Is that a 
reasonable request? Above and beyond 
the committee's overbroad authoriza- 
tion, the majority staff unilaterally 
issued a subpoena for all White House 
telephone calls from any White House 
telephone or communications device 
for a 7-month period to anywhere in 
the country. 

So I hear the chairman talk about 
how difficult it has been to get a re- 
sponse from the White House, how 
much they have been dragging their 
feet. My heavens, how could anyone 
comply with requests of that nature. I 
am surprised that they have gotten 
anything if the nature of the requests 
has been as broad as this. But the fact 
is that White House cooperation has 
been extensive. So that is point No. 1. 

Point No. 2 is that this committee 
has already been operating longer than 
any other we have experienced in the 
Senate in recent history. The White- 
water committee has now run for 20 
months, almost 2 full years. How does 
that compare to ABSCAM? Do you re- 
member that one? That lasted 9 
months. What about the POW/MIA 
committee? I was on that one. The ef- 
fort that we made on both sides of the 
aisle to come up with information 
about what happened in Vietnam, what 
happened to all of the POW's and MIA's 
who are still missing, do you know how 
long we spent on that? The Congress 
spent 17 months investigating that, 
and came up with a 1,000-plus page re- 
port. Watergate only lasted 16 months. 
The Iran-Contra hearing mentioned by 
the chairman, that only lasted 10 
months. 

So, Mr. President, I must say 20 
months and counting with a request for 
an indefinite time period from here on 
out to keep going regardless seems ex- 
treme. Our majority leader had it 
right. Our majority leader in talking 
about this issue—and you talk about 
men of zeal; he could write a chapter 
himself—this is what the majority 
leader had to say. He said, If we get 
bogged down in finger pointing, in tear- 
ing down the President and the admin- 
istration, we are not just going to be 
up to the challenges ahead but all of 
us, all Americans will be the losers." 
That was the majority leader, BOB 
DOLE, as he was talking about the Iran- 
Contra inquiry. They made a prudent 
decision to come to some closure here. 
They took 10 months to do their work. 

The third point I would say is equally 
as important. I do not know how much 
longer we can continue to ask the tax- 
payers to fund this fishing expedition. 
We have already spent over $1.3 mil- 
lion. The independent counsel has 
spent $26 million and counting. We do 
not know how much the House has 
spent. But it is our estimation that we 
have already spent over $30 million in- 
vestigating this matter—$30 million. 
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Ido not know whether anybody cares 
about what that would buy, but it buys 
about 26 million school lunches. It 
would fund 400 cops on the street, and 
15,000 computers in America's class- 
rooms. I could go on and on, if you 
want to get a better picture of what $30 
million buys. 

And when you talk about hearings, it 
is interesting; the American people 
want us to start looking into ways we 
can improve public education, ways we 
can improve the crime situation, ways 
that we can deal with good jobs and 
good health care. Do you how many 
hearings we have held on crime? We 
have had 12 days in this entire 104th 
Congress on crime. Do you know how 
many days we have spent on jobs in 
this whole 104th Congress? We have 
spent zero days. We have not found the 
time to find 1 day to ask people to 
come in to see if we can deal with the 
chronic problems we have in the econ- 
omy in dealing with underemployed 
and unemployed people. 

What about health care? We have not 
found the time to hold any hearings for 
health care either. Zero. Zero days on 
health care, zero days on jobs and the 
economy, 3 days on public education. 

So I do not know, Mr. President, it 
seems to me we ought to be relooking 
at what our priorities are in this Sen- 
ate. 

The fourth point I would make is 
this. The chairman has said time and 
again that he has to wait for the end of 
the trials that are ongoing. The inde- 
pendent counsel begins next week. But 
we also know that on October 2 the 
chairman advised Kenneth Starr that 
the special committee did not intend 
to call the trial defendants and could 
not delay the committee's proceedings 
o ia a ln the independent coun- 
sel. 

There has not been any change in the 
factual circumstances, Mr. President, 
to explain this—I will not call it a flip- 
flop—but this change of heart on the 
part of the chairman. In any event, re- 
gardless of why he has changed his 
mind in that short period between Oc- 
tober 2 and now, February 29, the legal 
proceedings relating to those trials 
could go on for years. We have seen it 
happen in Iran-Contra. We have seen it 
happen in à whole range of other cases. 
We have no guarantee it is going to be 
finished this year. I think there is a 
chance that none of us may be in the 
Senate when all that work gets done. 
Who knows how long this is going to 
last. And whether convicted or acquit- 
ted, the defendants retain their fifth 
amendment protections against self-in- 
crimination. So no one should be mis- 
led, the end of the first phase of those 
court proceedings are by no means—no 
means—an indication that they will 
then be prepared to come before the 
Banking Committee. 

So, Mr. President, the American peo- 
ple know what this is all about. They 
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know it is a political fishing expedi- 
tion. Poll after poll has shown what we 
already know in this Chamber. The 
D'Amato hearings are politically driv- 
en. By a large margin, the poll just 
completed yesterday, 66 to 22, the 
D'Amato hearings are seen as politi- 
cally driven. The public opposes grant- 
ing 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, per- 
sonal privilege. I do not think the mi- 
nority leader -may I make a point of 
order? When we address Members and 
begin to address Members by their 
names, when we begin to bring this 
business of calling them D'Amato 
hearings," I think that the minority 
leader is out of line. I make that point. 

Now, if the minority leader wants to 
attempt to get into personalization, 
then take it off the floor. Then you 
might be absolutely within your rights 
as a citizen, but not on the Senate 
floor. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, the 
hearings chaired by the distinguished 
Senator from New York, Senator 
D'AMATO, are hearings that the public 
fully appreciates and fully under- 
stands. The hearings chaired by the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
Senator D'AMATO, are political. By 71- 
23 percent, the American people say it 
is time to let the independent counsel 
complete its work. 

We have laid out in as clear a way as 
we can our sincere desire to come to 
some resolution to this issue. In the 
last several days we have made a good- 
faith effort to say, let us resolve it. We 
do not want to politicize it, we do not 
want it to drag on forever, as some on 
the other side would have us do. We 
have proposed that we finish the hear- 
ings by April 3 and complete our work 
by May 10. That is reasonable. It is way 
beyond what any other committee has 
done on any other set of circumstances 
involving investigations in the past. 

We, too, hope we will not be com- 
pelled to prevent the committee from 
completing their work next week. Let 
us resolve this matter in a bipartisan 
way, in a way that accommodates the 
needs of the committee but also ac- 
commodates the recognition that we 
need to do our job on a whole range of 
other issues that must be addressed 
this year. With that, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES. Would the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I will be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. I say to the distin- 
guished minority leader, when this res- 
olution was enacted under which the 
special committee has been operated 
with the February 29 deadline, was it 
not the recognized intention at the 
time that this was in an effort to keep 
it out of the political season? 

In fact, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Senator D’AMATO, stated when we 
were before the Rules Committee—and 
I quote him— We wanted to keep it 
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out of that political arena. That is why 
we decided to come forth with just the 
1-year request.“ 

And I, in appearing with him before 
the Rules Committee, stated, “I think 
it is important to try to finish this in- 
quiry, to be very candid about it, and 
not take it into an election year with 
the appearance and the aspect that it 
is an election-year political effort.“ 

Isay to the leader, was it not the un- 
derstanding at the time that we wished 
to keep it out of the political season, a 
view expressed by both Republicans 
and Democrats? 

Mr. DASCHLE. If the Senator will 
allow me to respond, Mr. President, the 
answer is absolutely yes. We decided 
last year that this had extraordinary 
political sensitivity. We understood 
last year that this would be a Presi- 
dential election year, and that before 
we got mired in all the Presidential 
politics, before we ended up trying to 
resolve this in the midst of Republican 
and Democratic conventions, that it 
was critical that we came to closure. 
That was critical, that we allow the 
independent counsel to do its work. 
That is why Senator D’AMATO said it so 
well: ‘‘We want to keep it out of the po- 
litical arena. That is why we feel the 
need for a 1-year request.“ 

So the Senator from Maryland is ab- 
solutely right. It was our intention 
back then, it is our intention now. Let 
us keep it out of the political arena. 

Mr. SARBANES. This issue that we 
are facing now has been prompted, has 
it not, by the request by the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished 
Senator from New York, Senator 
D’AMATO, for an additional $600,000 to 
carry on the inquiry for an unlimited 
period of time? 

The distinguished minority leader 
put forward a proposition to allow the 
committee to continue until the 3rd of 
April with hearings and a little over a 
month thereafter to file the report 
with additional funding of $185,000, 
which would enable the committee to 
go on to do the last set of hearings but 
not involve us in an open-ended inquiry 
that could carry right through the en- 
tire political year. Is that not correct? 

Mr. DASCHLE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Our intent—I think the intent of 
every Member when they voted on the 
authorization last year—was to maxi- 
mize the opportunity that we get our 
work done, to do all we could to resolve 
what outstanding questions there were, 
and then to complete our work with 
the opportunity to write a report by 
February 29. 

Mr. SARBANES. Chairman D'AMATO 
has quoted the Iran-Contra. I just want 
to turn to that for a moment, if the 
distinguished leader would indulge me. 
At that time Senator DoLE—and the 
distinguished leader quoted one of his 
quotes—but Senator DOLE also said, ‘‘I 
am heartened by what I understand to 
be the strong commitment of both the 
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chairman and the vice chairman to 
avoid fishing expeditions and to keep 
the committee focused on the real 
issues." He was working for a limited 
time period, originally just 3 months. 
In the end, a longer period was estab- 
lished. But it was pointed out at that 
time that it escaped no one's attention 
that an investigation that spilled into 
1988 could only help keep Republicans 
on the defensive during the election 
year. 

Chairman INOUYE, who chaired the 
Senate committee, and Chairman HAM- 
ILTON, who chaired the House commit- 
tee, recommended rejecting the oppor- 
tunity to prolong and thereby exploit 
President  Reagan's difficulties. In 
other words, they were not willing to 
turn it into a political gain, which is 
what is now happening here. They de- 
termined that 10 months would provide 
enough time to uncover any wrong- 
doing. 

Let me say to the leader, in order to 
meet that standard, the Iran-Contra 
committee, in the period between July 
7 and August 6, held 21 days of hear- 
ings. It met Monday through Friday, 
over a 5-week period, with only 3 open 
days during that period. There were 21 
hearings—this is Iran-Contra—in order 
to complete its work, keep it out of the 
1988 election year, and not turn it into 
a political charade. 

We urged the chairman of the com- 
mittee earlier. In fact, the distin- 
guished leader, I believe, wrote to the 
majority leader in the middle of Janu- 
ary urging that the committee inten- 
sify its work in order to complete it by 
the February 29 date; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DASCHLE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely right. Based upon conversations, 
discussions we had with members of 
the committee, it became apparent we 
were not maximizing the opportunities 
that were already there. We went days, 
in some cases weeks, without any hear- 
ings in the committee, delaying, it 
seemed to us, in a very concerted and 
intentional way the opportunities to 
complete the work on time. 

So without any doubt, there have 
been many, many opportunities for the 
committee to continue to do the work 
that the chairman articulated in his 
remarks. We have run out of time not 
because we have run out of calendar, 
but because we did not use the time ap- 
propriately. 

Mr. SARBANES. I think the minor- 
ity leader is absolutely correct. 

Let me draw this contrast. I want 
Members to focus on this. This is the 
hearing schedule in the Iran-Contra 
hearings, an instance in which the 
Democratically controlled Congress set 
a date and undertook to meet it in 
order to keep that inquiry out of—out 
of—the Presidential election year. In 
other words, we sought not to play pol- 
itics with that issue, and in order to 
complete in a 1-month period, we held 
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21 days of hearings in order to com- 
plete that work. 

Contrast that with the Whitewater 
hearings over the last 2 months of the 
committee’s existence—not the last 1 
month; the last 2 months. In January, 
no hearings this week; no hearings ex- 
cept 1 day; no hearings here except 2 
days; no hearings here except 2 days; 2 
days. Eight days of hearings over the 
entire month of January, 8 days only 
during the entire month of January. 
Actually 7 days. I misspoke; 7 days of 
hearings. 

In February, did it get much better? 
No, it did not. In the month of Feb- 
ruary, 8 days of hearings. Seven days in 
January, 8 in February, for a total of 15 
over a 2-month period, as we are com- 
ing toward the deadline. Contrast that 
with the Iran-Contra committee, which 
held 21 days of hearings in a 1-month 
period as it approached its deadline in 
order to complete its work. 

In fact, this week there are no hear- 
ings at all. Last week, there was only 
one hearing. So instead of an inten- 
sification, which the leader requested 
and which we urged on the chairman of 
the committee, we had just the con- 
trary—just the contrary. 

It was our articulated position in 
mid-January, and one I continue to 
hold to in retrospect, that if we had 
followed an intense hearing schedule, 
as the Iran-Contra committee did, the 
work could have been completed. That 
did not happen. Then we get a request 
for $600,000, which would take this com- 
mittee’s allocation up to $2 million, 
and an indefinite time period for the 
inquiry. 

The minority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota, 
offered an alternative, which I thought 
was eminently reasonable. The alter- 
native of the minority leader provided 
that the hearing schedule would be ex- 
tended 5 weeks, until the 3rd of April, 
and the time for the filing of the report 
until the 10th of May. 

This matter was taken up in the 
committee and it was rejected, I regret 
to say, on a straight party-line vote of 
9 to 7; an eminently reasonable pro- 
posal. The proposition now that ad- 
vanced out of the Banking Committee 
and went to the Rules Committee, the 
resolution that Chairman D’AMATO is 
referring to, is a proposal for $600,000 
and an indefinite time period, which, of 
course, guarantees that this matter 
will be carried out right through the 
election year. 

The public confidence in this inquiry, 
to the extent it has not yet been erod- 
ed, will, in my judgment, be severely 
eroded by pushing this inquiry further 
and further into the election year. 
That was recognized when we passed 
Resolution 120. 

I think there is a growing perception 
in the country that these hearings are 
being seen as being politically driven. 
Of course, that undercuts the credibil- 
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ity of the hearings. The public con- 
trasts the attention and hearings here 
compared with no hearings on Medi- 
care cuts, hardly any hearings on jobs, 
and so forth. The independent counsel 
is there to carry out inquiry, in any 
event, and many obviously feel that he 
should be allowed to do his work. 

No congressional committee has ever 
placed itself behind an independent 
counsel. We did not do that in Iran- 
Contra, and we should not do it here. 

I say to the leader that an intense 
hearing schedule could complete this 
matter. That is what ought to be done. 
I think the proposition put forward by 
the leader is right on target. 

Mr. DASCHLE. If I can just respond 
to a point made by the distinguished 
ranking member, I direct attention, 
again, to the chart that the distin- 
guished ranking member has displayed, 
because I think it really—keep the one 
that is right here; that is the one that 
I think says a lot. 

Mr. SARBANES. I have both January 
and February. 

Mr. DASCHLE. But the one in Feb- 
ruary, I taink, makes the point you 
have been making very well. We have 
heard the assertions by the chairman 
of the committee that, indeed, they 
need the extension of time to hold 
more hearings. And yet, if you look at 
just February, no hearings were held 
on Mondays. No hearings in the entire 
month of February were held on Fri- 
days. No hearings in the entire last 
week prior to the expiration of the res- 
olution were held at all. No hearings, 
except for one, were held in the second 
to the last week in February. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, 
that, indeed, this chart speaks for 
itself and is the best response we can 
make to the consideration of addi- 
tional time. 

If there was such a need, why did 
they not meet on Mondays? Why did 
they not feel the need to meet on Fri- 
days? Why did they not hold any hear- 
ings in the last week in February? Why 
just one in the second to the last week? 

Mr. President, I thank the ranking 
member for so clearly articulating 
what the circumstance has been during 
this critical last month of effort by the 
committee itself. 

Mr. SARBANES. Let me just make 
the further point to the leader, in these 
months of January and February, the 
Senate was not in session voting on the 
floor. We urged the chairman of the 
committee to have an intense hearing 
schedule, which would be made easier 
by the fact that it would not be inter- 
rupted for votes, that we would be able 
to really begin early in the morning 
and go late into the day. 

Many of these hearings that were 
held began at 10:30 or 11 o’clock and 
ran until 1:30 or 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Not all of them; some extended 
through the day. But once again, the 
comparison between this hearing 
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schedule and what occurred in the last 
month of Iran-Contra is absolutely dra- 
matic. 

In spite of the fact that we did not 
have intensified hearings, the minority 
leader said, Well, we'll provide some 
additional time." That was the alter- 
native that was offered. 

In other words, Chairman D’AMATO 
said, Well, we want the $600,000, and 
we want an unlimited time period to 
carry on this inquiry," right straight 
through 1996, I assume, until the eve of 
the election. My distinguished col- 
league from Illinois commented in the 
committee one day. He said. There 
will be no more hearings after Novem- 
ber 5." He said, I can guarantee you 
that," if he will recall making that 
statement. That would obviously make 
it political—the very thing that Sen- 
ator DOLE spoke about in 1987 when we 
were considering the Iran-Contra, and 
the very thing that was spoken about 
here last year when we were consider- 
ing this committee, on both sides of 
the aisle. Then at least there was a rec- 
ognition of the desirability of keeping 
it out of the political year, not politi- 
cizing the inquiry, and not leading to a 
public perception that what was going 
on was a straight political exercise. 

Now, the minority leader, in order to 
try to accommodate, I thought, made a 
very reasonable proposal. That is the 
one that we offered in the committee 
and, unfortunately, it was rejected on a 
straight partisan vote. A straight par- 
tisan vote rejected the proposition for 
a further extension until the 3d of 
April, and some time beyond that, to 
do the report. And so the proposition 
now that moved out of our committee, 
and is pending in the Rules Committee, 
is for an indefinite extension and 
$600,000 worth of additional money. 

I say to the distinguished leader 
that, in my perception, he has offered a 
very reasonable proposition. My own 
strong view, obviously, is that it 
Should have been accepted. I do not 
think that we ought to undertake an 
indefinite extension. I think that is an 
unreasonable proposal on its face, and 
that is the issue that is now joined, 
that we are now contending with here 
on the floor of the Senate. But the con- 
trast between Iran-Contra and how 
that was handled by a Democratic Con- 
gress with a Republican administration 
could not be sharpe 

Mr. DODD. Will 
yield? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I will soon yield. I 
was just given a notice that would be 
of interest, I think, to our colleagues. 
Congressman HENRY GONZALEZ just re- 
leased the February 25, 1996, supple- 
mental report to the Resolution Trust 
Corporation, entitled A Report on the 
Representation of Madison Guaranty 
Savings and Loan by the Rose Law 
Firm." In releasing the document, Con- 
gressman GONZALEZ makes the follow- 
ing very brief statement: 


P. 
the minority leader 
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The report completely supports the Clin- 
tons and shows that they have been wrongly 
accused. The report shows clearly that the 
Clintons told the truth about Whitewater. As 
for Madison Guaranty Savings and Loan, the 
Clintons knew nothing about the shady ac- 
tivities of Madison’s owners. With regard to 
the charges that Mrs. Clinton knew about 
wrongdoing in the Casa Grande development, 
the report shows that these claims are false. 

Mr. President, I yield to Senator 
DODD. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I was going 
to raise that question. I was wondering 
whether or not the minority leader is 
familiar that the report prepared by 
Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, at the 
cost, I point out, of nearly $4 million, 
using the services of former Republican 
U.S. attorney Jay Stephens. They 
reached the conclusion—to quote from 
the report, that there existed no basis 
whatsoever. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that the Rose Law Firm had any- 
thing to do with the sales. In essence 
the evidence suggests that these trans- 
actions were put together by Mr. 
McDougal and others at Madison." It 
further concludes, “It provides no basis 
for any sort of claim against the Rose 
Law Firm and, hence, Mrs. Clinton." 

I point that out and ask the leader 
whether or not he is aware of this. But 
the earlier report, which this latest re- 
port supplements, concludes on page 78 
of the report, Therefore, pending the 
results of the criminal case, it is rec- 
ommended that no further resources be 
expended on the Whitewater part of the 
investigation." Was the minority lead- 
er aware of that conclusion? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I respond to the dis- 
tinguished Senator of Connecticut that 
I was not aware, until today, that the 
report had been completed and made 
available, and that it had such a re- 
sounding exoneration of the Clintons. I 
am not sure all of our colleagues are 
aware who wrote the report and under 
what circumstances this investigation 
was taking place. 

Mr. DODD. It was done by a private 
law firm hired by the FDIC—not Con- 
gress, or by Democrats or Repub- 
licans—that has expertise in this area. 
The law firm is Pillsbury, Madison and 
Sutro, located, I think, on the west 
coast, using the services, I point out, of 
a former Republican U.S. attorney, Jay 
Stephens. They spent $4 million, in ad- 
dition to the almost $26 million being 
spent by the independent counsel, the 
almost $2 million for the committee— 
and I do not know what the number is 
in the House—totaling more than $30 
million spent on this investigation. 
Here is their report now that was added 
because, after the billing documents 
were discovered in December, they de- 
cided they better wait and take a fur- 
ther look at this. These conclusions are 
based on after examining those billing 
records that the people have talked so 
much about. Their conclusion is to 
stop it, do not spend another nickel on 
this, not another red cent. That is the 
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conclusion of an independent body 
under the leadership of a former Re- 
publican U.S. attorney. Stop it. No 
more money on this. 

Now, I inquire of the minority leader. 
That is not what we recommend. The 
minority leader's recommendation was 
to allow another month of hearings, 
and another month after that for a re- 
port to be filed; is that not correct? 

Mr. DASCHLE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. Just to make sure ev- 
eryone fully appreciates what it is we 
are suggesting, you have an extraor- 
dinary investigation being conducted, 
as the Senator has indicated, by an 
independent body, largely directed by a 
Republican, who is not known for his 
love or affection for the President or 
the First Lady, who have concluded, as 
was just indicated, that there is no 
merit to continuing any further in this 
investigation. That is No. 1. Then you 
have an independent counsel whose ac- 
tivities and extraordinary amount of 
effort already put forth will go on for 
who knows how long, requiring mil- 
lions and millions of dollars more and 
months and months and months more. 
So we have on top of that a Senate 
committee, which has now been in ex- 
istence for more than 20 months, which 
is not asking for a week, 2 weeks, or 3 
weeks to complete its work. But they 
want an unlimited amount of time. 
They cannot tell us whether it is going 
to be this year, next year, the year 
after, or how much longer they are 
going to want. 

So I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, the recommenda- 
tions made by the Pillsbury report, I 
think, are shared by the vast majority 
of the American people. It is time to 
end this. We have to take those limited 
tax dollars and put them to better use 
here, in areas like education, the envi- 
ronment, in hearings on how to find 
better jobs, in areas that this Senate 
ought to be directing its effort toward, 
not in more politicized Whitewater in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader has the floor. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I yield to Senator 
Dopp. 

Mr. DODD. I say further to the mi- 
nority leader, I do not know if he was 
aware of the amount of work. But here 
are almost 300 pages of a report by the 
Pillsbury firm. It was the initial report 
in December, and then this is the sup- 
plemental report of February that 
comes in. There is in excess of 300 
pages after a 2-year study, by the way. 
This is 2 years of work, some $4 mil- 
lion, as I pointed out earlier. I was not 
aware whether or not the minority 
leader knew exactly how extensive this 
report was. 

Further, may I inquire of the minor- 
ity leader, he pointed out earlier how 
much time had been spent on matters 
such as Medicare, Medicaid, education, 
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health, and the environment. I inquire 
of the minority leader whether or not 
he was aware that over the past 2 
years, in addition to almost 50 hear- 
ings, by the way, on the Whitewater 
matter, and I gather another 15 hear- 
ings on Waco and Ruby Ridge, some 60 
hearings, more than 60 hearings were 
conducted, juxtapose that with the 
hearings that were not held, frankly, in 
this 104th Congress on the issues that 
people do care about. 

The minority leader, was he aware of 
the number of hearings? 

Mr. DASCHLE. First, I respond by 
saying I was not aware that $2 million 
had been spent on the Pillsbury inves- 
tigation—— 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, $4 million. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Excuse me, $4 million 
on the Pillsbury investigation. 

They have now completed their work. 
As the Senator from Connecticut has 
indicated, they have recommended that 
there be nothing else done. They have 
completed their work, they have come 
to a definitive understanding of what 
happened, and are recommending that 
no additional action be taken. In spite 
of that, we are recommending addi- 
tional time. 

The Senator makes a very important 
point. In a poll taken just recently, the 
American people said of all the issues 
that they care the most about, public 
education by more that 2 to 1 is the 
most important priority that they 
hope the Senate and the Congress will 
devote its attention to; following close- 
ly is the effort to control crime. 

Mr. President, 64 percent, almost as 
many people, felt we ought to look at 
the economy and good jobs. Here we 
have the American people saying, if it 
is up to them, they want to talk about 
education, they want us to deal with it. 
They want to talk about crime control 
and want us to deal with it more effec- 
tively. They certainly want us to try to 
find ways to build an economy that 
creates better jobs. 

Yet, on those issues, there have been 
no hearings on the economy and jobs 
designated to examine ways with which 
to try to improve this situation. Of all 
the days we have had, now more than 
400 days since the 104th Congress 
began, we can only find 3 days out of 
more than 400 to find time to hold a 
hearing on public education—3 days. 

Mr. President, I think that speaks for 
itself. We can do better than that. In 
part, that is really what this is all 
about. Where do we put our attention? 
Do we really feel the need not for an- 
other month, not for another 2 months 
as we propose for the hearings and the 
report, but for an unlimited period of 
time? Do we really feel the need to go 
on and on and on with these hearings, 
given the record just in the last month 
of February, of this committee and the 
work that it has done so far? 

Mr. DODD. Further, I inquire of the 
minority leader—he made the point 
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earlier about other investigations that 
have been done by Congress. I asked 
our staff to compile a list of the most 
prominent of those hearings, Water- 
gate being the one that most people 
probably recall the best, with the 
Church committee, going back to 1975. 
Some Members may recall that com- 
mittee’s work. Billy Carter and 
Libya—we have probably forgotten 
about that, but that got a lot of atten- 
tion—ABSCAM; Iran-Contra; HUD; 
POW-MIA. 

I just inquire, in every single one, I 
do not know if the minority leader was 
aware, but every single one of these 
hearings there was a termination date. 
I do not know if the minority leader 
was aware of that. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that this list be 
printed in the RECORD for the purpose 
of people looking at it. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 

1. Watergate: 

Authorizing resolution—February 7, 1973. 

Initial reporting date—February 28, 1974. 

Final report—June 27, 1974. 

2. Church Committee (Intelligence activi- 
ties): 

Authorizing resolution—January 27, 1975. 

Initial reporting date—September 1, 1975. 

Final report—April 1976. 

3. Billy Carter (and Libya): 

Authorizing u.c. agreement—July 24, 1980. 

Date for interim or final report—October 4, 
1980. 

Report (designated 
final)—October 2, 1980. 

4. Abscam: 

Authorizing resolution—March 25, 1982. 

Reporting date—December 15, 1982. 

Final report—December 15, 1982. 

5. Iran-Contra: 

Authorizing resolution—January 6, 1987. 

Initial reporting date—August 1, 1987, ex- 
tendable to October 30, 1987. 

Final report—November 17, 1987. 

6. Special Committee on Investigations, In- 
dian Affairs (Federal administration of min- 
eral resources and other matters): 

Authorizing resolution—A pril 12, 1989. 

Initial reporting date—February 28, 1990. 

Final report—November 20, 1989. 

7. HUD/MOD Rehab (Banking Committee): 

Authorizing resolution—November 21, 1989. 

Reporting date—February 28, 1991. 

Final report—November 1990. 

8. POW/MIA: 

Authorizing resolution—August 2, 1991. 

Committee to terminate—end of 102d Con- 
gress (January 2, 1993). 

Final report—January 13, 1993. 

9. Leaks (Judiciary—Anita Hill; Ethics— 
Keating): 

Authorizing resolution—October 24, 1991. 

Reporting date—not later than 120 days 
after appointment of counsel. 

Final report—May 13, 1992. 

10. First phase of Whitewater: 

Authorizing resolution—June 21, 1994. 

Reporting date—end of 103d Congress. 

Report—January 3, 1995. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, every sin- 
gle major investigation done by the 
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U.S. Congress over the last 20 years 
that I can find in resolutions that had 
to come before this body had termi- 
nation dates in them, primarily be- 
cause of the very reason the minority 
leader has raised the issue today—they 
become open ended, they become polit- 
ical, it becomes a fishing expedition. 
That is why the wisdom of our col- 
leagues historically has said, "Look, 
we will let you run, but you do not run 
indefinitely. You have to finish up your 
work. If you do not, we know what you 
do." They did not say Republicans,“ 
they did not say Democrats.“ They 
said, All of you." We will put a termi- 
nation date on here so you come back 
to the full body and report and get it 
over with. 

Otherwise, these things go on indefi- 
nitely. With all respect to my col- 
league from New York, his proposal is 
just that—to go on indefinitely with 
another half million dollars. 

I inquire of the minority leader 
whether or not he was aware that, in 
fact, there were termination require- 
ments in every single major hearing by 
this Congress? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I respond to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
saying the answer is, yes, I was aware 
of it. I think most people are aware 
this is an unprecedented request. 
Never, at least in recent history here 
in the Senate, has a committee ever 
asked for an unlimited amount of time 
to continue an investigation. Never. 
The list that has just been submitted 
for the RECORD demonstrates what has 
happened through all the investiga- 
tions that we have had in recent times. 
We have submitted a date. Now, in 
some cases those dates have been ex- 
tended. In fact, I think that happened 
with the Iran-Contra at one point. 
Those dates had to be extended. 

However, in no case has any commit- 
tee been given the authorization for an 
unlimited period of time to continue to 
carry on whatever it is they were 
doing. This is unprecedented. This is 
precedent setting and just one of the 
myriad of reasons why we feel so 
strongly about the impropriety of this 
request. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SARBANES. One of the strong- 
est——— 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, is that 
for a question? 

Mr. SARBANES. Yes. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I just wanted to as- 
certain if it was for a question or for 
the purpose of yielding the floor. It is 
proper to yield for a question. I have 
now watched this discussion and ob- 
served this for a period of time, but I 
do believe there is a manner by which 
Members can seek the floor. It should 
not be by way of any Member yielding 
to a Member unless it is a unanimous- 
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consent request and reserving time. 
Certainly, the posing of a question is 
proper, and if it is yielding for a ques- 
tion, I understand and will not object. 

I ask my colleagues, in the interest 
of comity, because the Senator from 
New York would have engaged in the 
same situation and I understand people 
want to make their points, but there 
are others who would like to make 
their points. I hope that if you yield it 
would be for a question and we can 
work out some way in which my col- 
leagues can make their points without 
having to impinge on the rules. 

Mr. DASCHLE. We could probably 
ask the clerk how much time has been 
allotted to this debate so far and who 
holds the majority of time so far con- 
sumed. I know that the chairman had a 
good deal of time to express himself, 
and we did not object to that. We cer- 
tainly will not object to further com- 
ments by the chairman or anybody 
else, but certainly in keeping some bal- 
ance, I certainly hope that he under- 
stands the need for us to have an equal 
opportunity to address many of the 
points he raised. 

I yield to the Senator from Maryland 
for à question. 

Mr. D'AMATO. May I inquire of the 
clerk if they have kept time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Democratic leader has the floor. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland for a question. 

Mr. SARBANES. Is the minority 
leader aware that one of the strongest 
advocates of placing a time limit in 
order to ensure that the hearings 
would not drag into a political year 
was the then-minority leader, now ma- 
jority leader, Senator DOLE, at the 
time of Iran-Contra? 

At that time, he said there was a 
conflict between some Democrats, both 
in the House and Senate, who wanted 
no time limitations placed on the com- 
mittee and Republican Members who 
wanted those hearings completed with- 
in 2 to 3 months, which was an abso- 
lutely truncated period. 

I want to point out that we joined in 
a resolution last year in May that car- 
ried these hearings to February 29, so 
we made no effort then to have such a 
truncated period that it would not be 
possible to do the work. 

Senator DOLE then said he wanted to 
shorten the time period even more. He 
says, “I do believe that shortening the 
time period from October 30 to August 
1 is a step in the right direction. If, in 
fact, we do want to complete action on 
this resolution at the earliest possible 
time, then the August date will be ex- 
tremely helpful." 

Then he went on to say, “I am heart- 
ened by what I understand to be the 
strong commitment of both the chair- 
man and vice chairman to avoid fishing 
expeditions, to keep the committee fo- 
cused on the real issues." Later in de- 
bate he said, There is still a national 
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agenda that needs to be pursued. There 
are a number of issues that must be ad- 
dressed. The American people are con- 
cerned about the Iran-Contra matter, 
but they are also concerned about the 
budget, about the trade bill, about 
health care, and a whole host of issues 
that will have to be addressed in this 
Chamber. The problems of the past, as 
important as they are, are not as im- 
portant as the tasks of the future.“ 

Now, the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress recognized—it escaped no one’s 
attention—that if the investigation 
spilled into 1988, it would keep the Re- 
publicans on the defensive during an 
election year. And Chairman INOUYE of 
the Senate, Democratic chairman, and 
Chairman HAMILTON of the House, rec- 
ommended rejecting the opportunity to 
prolong the hearings. They determined 
that 10 months would be enough, and 
they agreed to a termination date. 

Mr. DODD. Will my colleague yield 
to me, in response to a question, just 
on the point the Senator from Mary- 
land is making? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I will yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. This is a very good point. 
I ask the minority leader if he would 
not agree this is a tremendously impor- 
tant point. I want to point out to my 
colleagues here and the minority lead- 
er that prior to that time, Mr. 
Poindexter and Mr. North had de- 
leted—this was public information— 
over 5,000 e-mails. Mr. North had a 
shredding party at the White House, as 
reported by the United Press Inter- 
national. Fawn Hall had changed sen- 
sitive documents on North’s orders, as 
reported, by the way, all prior to the 
consideration of abbreviating the hear- 
ings. I ask the minority leader—so we 
have had none of this, by the way, 
under this present investigation. 

Here, with this information of shred- 
ding documents, destroying e-mails, 
trying to take documents by stuffing 
them in their cowboy boots and sneak- 
ing them out of the White House— 
knowing that, with full information, is 
it not correct, I ask the minority lead- 
er, that the point that the Senator 
from Maryland is making is even more 
poignant, because even with that infor- 
mation, the Democratically controlled 
Congress said, give a finite period and 
wrap up these hearings. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. DASCHLE. Both Senators make 
a very important point. In the face of 
tremendous evidence of obstruction of 
justice, that Congress decided that 
there were more important consider- 
ations. 

There has been no finding of wrong- 
doing in this case. So the analogy that 
others have used with regard to this 
particular investigation is wrong. It is 
baseless. So I think the Senator from 
Connecticut makes a very, very impor- 
tant point. 

Mr. DODD. When the two Senators 
from Maine made the case about ex- 
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tending the hearings, they were fully 
aware of this kind of information. Was 
that not the basis for the point in the 
book they talk about? 

Mr. DASCHLE. That was exactly the 
basis and that was the whole point 
made by the Senators in their book. 

Mr. SARBANES. Furthermore, if the 
leader will yield, is it not the case that 
any charge relating to obstruction of 
justice will be handled by the inde- 
pendent counsel? This committee is 
not going to bring such a charge, or in- 
stigate any punishment. We do not 
have the authority to do that. That is 
something the independent counsel 
does. And is it not the case that when- 
ever our hearings end, the independent 
counsel will continue? He has an open- 
ended charter, and it is his responsibil- 
ity to look into this matter and to 
bring charges for any violation of the 
criminal law. 

Mr. DASCHLE. And the record will 
show, I would say to the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland, that that is 
what happened in the Iran-Contra hear- 
ings. The investigation, I should say, 
by the independent counsel, went on 
and on for years following the commit- 
tee. So I think the Senators have made 
a very, very important point. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland—who has the 
floor, Mr. President? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I retain the floor, and 
I yield for a question to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. I would like to inquire, 
Mr. President, of the very distin- 
guished Democratic leader. 

Yesterday I was sitting in a Finance 
Committee hearing. We were listening 
to the Governors’ reports on Medicare 
and Medicaid. And, by the way, we 
were here almost at the first of March. 
For the information of Members of the 
Senate, this was only the fourth meet- 
ing this year, the fourth meeting this 
year of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

One of our colleagues on the commit- 
tee, I say to my colleague from South 
Dakota, expressed disbelief that we 
have not yet dealt with the welfare 
package, that we have not dealt with 
passing the welfare reform bill. And I 
happened to calculate, well, one reason 
we are not dealing with legislation is 
pretty simple: The Senate is not func- 
tioning this year. 

As a matter of fact, in 1995, up until 
this point, I say to my colleague from 
South Dakota, the distinguished leader 
of the Democrats, we have had 97 votes; 
we have had 97 votes in this body. In 
1996, by the same date, we have had 
only 21 votes in the U.S. Senate, in 
1996. There is only one committee, for 
all practical purposes, that has been 
functioning, and that is the so-called 
Whitewater committee. In 1996, with 15 
hearings, 15 hearings thus far, 47 hear- 
ings total—time consumed, resources 
of the Federal Government. In fact, we 
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have had almost as many hearings of 
the Whitewater committee as we have 
had votes in the Senate in the year 
1996. 

I wonder if the distinguished minor- 
ity leader was aware of those facts? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I was not aware of 
them, but it goes to the point that we 
were making earlier, I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
that there have been no hearings on 
health care, there have been no hear- 
ings on the economy and on jobs. There 
have been only 3 days of hearings on 
public education—3 days in all of this 
time. 

So the point made by the distin- 
guished Senator is an accurate one. 
The fact is, nothing is being done. 
There is no effort to address some of 
the major concerns that people have 
expressed over and over in poll after 
poll. So I think the Senator makes a 
very valid point. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I wonder 
if my distinguished leader would also 
answer this question. I wonder if the 
distinguished leader was aware that al- 
ready the Whitewater committee has 
deposed 202 persons—202 persons? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I was not aware. 

Mr. PRYOR. I do not know how that 
would compare with Iran-Contra or 
some of the other hearings we have 
had, but I tell you that is a lot of peo- 
ple to depose. 

Mr. President, 121 witnesses have 
now testified before the Whitewater 
committee. The Whitewater committee 
has subpoenaed all long-distance tele- 
phone records, domestic telephone 
records, calls by the White House, and 
they have examined 45,000 pages of 
White House documents. I think this is 
an unheard of amount of evidence that 
they are trying to go over and over and 
over. 

Mr. President, also I noted in the 
Washington Post, finally—finally—the 
newspapers and press are about to be- 
come aware of an issue that I think is 
also critical to this story, and that is 
the amount of legal fees, the amount of 
legal fees that many of these witnesses 
are being forced to bear. Most of them 
could not afford these fees. There were 
stories this morning in the Post about 
some of those individuals and some of 
the tremendous, burdensome, and very 
high, tremendous legal fees that these 
individuals are being now asked to as- 
sume personally—not paid for by the 
Government, but personally. This will 
bankrupt them into perpetuity. It will 
destroy their financial lives and their 
financial well being. And I hope, Mr. 
Leader, that we will see a higher de- 
gree of sensitivity to those concerns. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I think the Senator 
from Arkansas makes a good point. 

Mr. President, it is not my desire to 
prevent others from seeking recogni- 
tion. I know the Senator from Illinois 
has waited a long period of time to ask 
a couple of questions. I will defer to 
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him and yield to him for purposes of 
asking the question, and then I will 
yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the minority 
leader. I appreciate it. 

On the point Senator PRYOR just 
made, that we have had 121 witnesses, 
Senator SARBANES has described this as 
a fishing expedition. And you have, Mr. 
Leader, said absolutely nothing has 
come up in terms of either illegal or 
unethical activities on the part of ei- 
ther the President or the First Lady. 

Would it be fair to characterize this 
fishing expedition, that has cost the 
taxpayers huge amounts of money, 
that is a fishing expedition going after 
a whale but so far has not even pro- 
duced a minnow? 

Mr. DASCHLE. That is an innovative 
characterization. I think the metaphor 
it represents is an accurate one. There 
is not much evidence of any real catch 
here. And that is really what the effort 
has been all about, to see if they can 
get a political catch. The political 
catch has turned up empty. 

Mr. SIMON. The Senator from South 
Dakota, and my colleague from Mary- 
land, for whom I have great respect, 
have gone further, frankly, than I 
would go in saying we will continue 
this until April 3. Frankly, if I could 
vote to cut it off tomorrow, I am going 
to vote to cut it off tomorrow, because 
I think it is getting nowhere. I think 
the American people understand that. I 
like my colleague from New York. He 
is fun to be with, and I read his book, 
Power, Pasta, and Politics." And it is 
pure AL D’AMATO. It is fun to read. But 
I think we have to recognize the politi- 
cal purposes. 

Why are we doing this? It is hard for 
me to come to any conclusion other 
than we are doing it for pure politics. 
Is not it true that there is an excessive 
amount of cynicism out here in our so- 
ciety today? I think one of the reasons 
for that excessive amount of cynicism 
is that we play partisan games around 
here. I am not saying the Republicans 
are the only ones guilty of that. We are 
guilty of it. PAUL SIMON has been 
guilty of it occasionally. I am sure 
none of the rest of you have been 
guilty of that. But I think that is what 
makes the public cynical. They see us 
playing political games instead of deal- 
ing with the real problems. I think 
what you are trying to do is to say let 
us move on to the real problems. 

Then one final point that ties in with 
what Senator PRYOR had to say: Not 
only are we hauling people in—121 wit- 
nesses who have to hire lawyers and 
their expenses—but we are terrifying 
people. This is not fair to people. We 
are calling in secretaries and people 
who have probably never even talked 
to a Senator. And all of a sudden they 
are on television—a nanny. We are call- 
ing people in who know nothing. The 
one witness ended up his statement 
saying, I do not know why I am here." 
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I said to him—a lawyer by the name of 
Jennings—I said, ‘‘Mr. Jennings, that 
is two of us. I do not know why I am 
here either." 

I think we have to stop playing 
games. I think that is the thrust of 
what the minority leader is trying to 
say. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for the 
eloquent points which he has made. 

I read a comment just this morning 
that I think is so appropriate. It goes 
to the points raised by the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. Somebody said in the paper 
this morning, ‘‘Welcome to the Federal 
Government. You need a telephone, a 
tablet, and a lawyer." A telephone, a 
tablet, and a lawyer." And there are 
some lawyers that have already gar- 
nered more than a half-million in fees 
to represent people of modest means 
before this committee and others. That 
is wrong. We should not subject people 
who want to dedicate themselves to 
public service to that degree of finan- 
cial burden, to that degree of concern 
and humiliation in some cases. 

So I think the Senator from Illinois 
has made a very important point. 

I know that there are others who 
seek the floor. At this time, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, might 
I ask my friend and colleague to yield 
to me for 30 seconds without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THOMPSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. D’AMATO. A question was just 
raised. How deceptive things can be. 
Yes. A witness did say—and he was a 
lawyer, a very distinguished lawyer—‘‘I 
do not know why I am here.“ That was, 
I guess, Mr. Jennings. 

Let me tell you why the committee 
had him appear. This is an example. We 
had Mr. Jennings appear because he 
came to Washington and had a meeting 
with Mrs. Clinton, and David Kendall, 
her lawyer, just days after the RTC-IG 
report criticizing the Rose Law Firm 
was released. And he happened to rep- 
resent Seth Ward who had significant 
transactions. We did not just drag 
somebody in willy-nilly. The fact is he 
had total memory loss as it relates to 
significant questions. We have not even 
gone into that. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield for an observation on that point? 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. I was going to 
make an observation. 

Let me finish, and then I will yield. 

Mr. DODD. Just to respond to that 
particular point which the Senator 
had. 


FAIRCLOTH addressed the 
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Mr. D'AMATO. Our colleague has the 
floor, and it has been over 1 hour since 
the other side had their right. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. I yield 30 seconds 
to respond because I want to come 
back to it myself. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my colleague. 

I think as to the point which has 
been raised here regarding Mr. Jen- 
nings, a phone call to him, as far as 
deposition, would have answered the 
question. He had come up. He was 
asked because he practiced law in Ar- 
kansas with Mrs. Clinton, and the issue 
was raised as to whether or not she was 
a competent lawyer. That is why they 
came together. He could have answered 
that question in about 15 minutes. In- 
stead he was brought before the entire 
committee for a whole day. He said she 
was competent. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. The Senator says 
that we could have gotten an answer by 
a phone call. We could not get it in a 
full day of testimony. He could not re- 
member how many times he had been 
to Washington. He could not remember 
what he was here for. He had no earth- 
ly idea, and told me he flew from Ar- 
kansas to Washington for 20 minutes to 
recall cases he had tried with the First 
Lady. He did not even know who paid 
for the trip. But talking about some- 
thing that could have been handled by 
the telephone, the meeting with the 
First Lady, that would have been it. 

But, Mr. President, I have watched 
just how we have gone on here, and, 
No. 1, what we are trying to do here is 
put à price on this investigation. What 
the Democratic side of the aisle, the 
other side of this aisle, is saying, is 
that we should put a price on the integ- 
rity of the White House, and it is cost- 
ing too much to establish whether 
there is integrity in the White House 
or not, and that we should cut off, and 
let it go. We simply cannot afford to 
establish the price of integrity of the 
White House. 

But as to the length of a hearing, it 
is the length of à bullfight. It is whose 
ox is being gored. And right now, the 
way itis going I do not see why anyone 
would not want the hearings to con- 
tinue. In fact, to clear her name, I 
would have thought the First Lady 
would have been down here saying, 
Please go on with the hearings. I want 
this cloud removed from my law prac- 
tice, and what I have done in my life 
prior to being in Washington." 

But what I would like to do very 
quickly is compliment the chairman. 
He has done a great job, in fairness, as 
chairman of the special Whitewater 
committee. Just in à brief word, the 
former chairman, Don Riegle, did a 
great job too. So we have had good, 
honest leadership in the Whitewater 
committee from day one. 

But just so many things come up 
that I want to respond to. The distin- 
guished and honorable Senator from 
Arkansas, Senator PRYOR, said we have 
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not dealt with welfare. The House 
passed a great welfare bill. The Senate 
passed a good one, and out of con- 
ference came a good welfare bill that 
would serve this country well. If I re- 
member correctly, the President ve- 
toed it. That was not dealing with wel- 
fare. 

I think the first question here that 
needs answering is why are the Demo- 
crats in the Senate and the White 
House so determined to end the inves- 
tigation? If there is nothing there, then 
why not continue, what harm would 
come to the White House? 

Do not tell me it is the cost of 
money. There has been a constant at- 
tempt to deceive and to weave a gos- 
samer facade to cover this up. That is 
exactly what it has been from day one, 
and I have been to most of the hear- 
ings. It has been a constant effort to 
deceive, we weave, we cover it up, and 
we get it out of here. 

Why not continue? As I say, it would 
appear to me that to remove this cloud 
the President and First Lady they 
would be down here asking the hear- 
ings to be continued. I think their ac- 
tions have answered the question. 

There is very much something to 
Whitewater. Look at the people who 
have been indicted, or are under inves- 
tigation, and look at those who have 
resigned. The honorable minority lead- 
er said we had not caught a minnow. 
But I doubt if some of the people that 
have been indicted, or who are under 
indictment, like the Governor of Ar- 
kansas, and are going to be tried, 
would classify themselves as minnows. 
They certainly would not like us to. 

If there was nothing to this inves- 
tigation, why else would billing records 
under subpoena for 2 years turn up in 
the White House in the reading room 
next to Mrs. Clinton's private office? 

Now, the honorable Senator from 
Connecticut was referring to some past 
investigation in which they carried 
records out of the White House in their 
cowboy boots. Well, to answer that, I 
say to Senator DODD, Maggie Williams 
did not need cowboy boots to get them 
from Vince Foster's office to the Presi- 
dent's quarters. They got there. How 
else could they have gotten there. This 
is the most secure room in the world. 
And I go back to saying, if it is not the 
most secure room in the world, it 
ought to be. And anybody who knows 
how to make it more secure ought to 
tell the Secret Service people, because 
where the President sleeps it should be. 

Mr. President, how would the average 
citizen fare if he were raided by the 
FBI and a 10-pound bag of cocaine was 
sitting on his dining room table or in 
his reading room in his house and he 
said, I don't know how it got there. It 
couldn't have been me." It is here. How 
did it get here? What would they say? 
*Oh, well, that's perfectly fine; you 
know, things like that happen all the 
time." No. 
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Well, these records showed up. They 
are valuable, and have been under sub- 
poena for 2 years, and we need an an- 
swer to how they got there. 

Take the notes from Mr. Gearan and 
Mr. Ickes, where have they been? Why 
would they have been hidden for 2 
years? Because the meetings show pos- 
sible attempts to obstruct the Depart- 
ment of Justice investigation. Very 
simple. The notes on the meeting we 
went over and over with Mr. Ickes, 
they wanted to make sure the Arkan- 
sas Securities Commissioner Beverly 
Schaffer and the White House were 
synchronized in telling the same story 
to the Federal investigators. 

Well, Mr. President, the truth does 
not have to be synchronized. If she is 
teling the truth, it was the truth 
going in and it will be the truth com- 
ing out. 

Why would the White House go to 
such length and use parliamentary ma- 
neuvers to block consideration of the 
resolution? We know they oppose it, 
but they do not want it even debated. 

Mr. President, another question that 
needs answering here is whether or not 
Governor Clinton gave out leases from 
the Arkansas State government in re- 
turn for campaign contributions. Hear- 
ings that were scheduled to occur this 
week probably would have answered 
that question, if we could have had the 
hearings. 

The committee planned to explore 
the possibility that an Arkansas State 
agency, the Arkansas Development Fi- 
nance Agency, known as ADFA, was or- 
dered to lease a building owned by Jim 
McDougal in exchange for Mr. 
McDougal hosting a fundraiser for then 
Governor Clinton in 1985. 

Mr. President, the second question is 
whether Dan Lasater was given pref- 
erential treatment on State bond con- 
tracts. 

Now, for those of you who do not re- 
member, Dan Lasater was a convicted 
drug dealer who, by sworn testimony, 
provided airplane travel, some 35 trips, 
for the President, when he was running 
for Governor of Arkansas. He held 
fundraisers at his offices around the 
State of Arkansas to raise funds for 
Governor-to-be Clinton. And then 
State bond business was directed to 
him to the amount of at least one 
windfall profit of $750,000, and it has 
been reported that the Governor him- 
self lobbied the legislature to make 
sure that the contract was awarded to 
Mr. Lasater. 

Dan Lasater gave a job to Roger Clin- 
ton, Bill Clinton’s brother. He paid off 
Roger Clinton’s drug debts. This is a 
true friend of the President. Dan 
Lasater was eventually convicted of 
trafficking in drugs. 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. I was corrected by 
Patsy Thomasson at the Whitewater 
hearing; he was convicted of social 
distribution” of cocaine. 
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Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. I suppose there is 
some gossamer difference there, but I 
am not aware of it. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for 
& question? 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. No, I wil not. I 
have been waiting for some hour and a 
half, and I will yield when I am fin- 
ished. 

Mr. PRYOR. I was only going to ask 
what Lasater has to do with White- 
water, which is absolutely nothing, and 
the Senator from North Carolina 
should know that. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Mr. Lasater has a 
lot to do with Whitewater, and the 
Senator from Arkansas should know 
that. Mr. Lasater was convicted of so- 
cial distribution’’ of cocaine. He was 
sent to prison. He was pardoned for his 
crime of drug trafficking by then-Gov- 
ernor Bill Clinton. Dan Lasater’s com- 
pany received tens of millions of dol- 
lars of State bonding contracts from 
the Arkansas development and finance 
authority. This was an agency con- 
trolled by Governor Clinton. Patsy 
Thomasson was Dan Lasater’s top as- 
sistant for nearly 10 years. She had his 
power of attorney to handle his finan- 
cial interests and run his companies 
while Dan Lasater was serving time in 
prison for trafficking in cocaine. 

Now, in a twist of irony, the former 
head of the Arkansas Development Fi- 
nance Agency is head of White House 
personnel, and guess who his deputy is? 


Dan Lasater’s former deputy, Patsy 
Thomasson. 
The committee is specifically 


charged under Senate Resolution 120 
with probing the links between Dan 
Lasater and the Arkansas Development 
Finance Agency. The link takes us 
right to the top of the White House. If 
that does not bring Dan Lasater into 
Whitewater, I do not know what does. 

Is this why the White House wants to 
stop the investigation? All of a sudden, 
after being willing to throw millions 
and billions of dollars at any project 
anywhere in the world, now they say 
we cannot continue, we cannot afford 
this investigation; it is breaking the 
Government. We send foreign aid 
around the world. The President sup- 
ports it. He supports money for any 
giveaway program. But here the Demo- 
crats are saying now we cannot do this. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. No, the Senator 
will not yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. Why don’t you bring 
him in for a hearing? 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Why don’t we do 
what? 

Mr. SARBANES. Why don’t you bring 
him in for a hearing? 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. The President? 

Mr. SARBANES. No, Lasater. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. We are going to. 

Mr. SARBANES. Why don’t you do it. 
You had all these days when you could 
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have done it, and you did not do it. 
Why don’t you bring him in? 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. We are going to 
bring him in. 

Mr. SARBANES. Let’s have a hear- 
ing. Let’s test the allegations. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. We had his lieuten- 
ant here, and we are going to bring Dan 
Lasater in. And we are looking forward 
to having him. 

Mr. SARBANES. You had all the 
days when you could have done it, and 
you did not do it. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. We are going to do 
it in the future. 

I comment to the Senator from 
Maryland, there are so many of them 
coming out of Arkansas, there were so 
many dipping out of that kettle until 
we have not gotten to Lasater yet, but 
he is on the way. 

But why do they want to stop the in- 
vestigation now? I think only the 
White House can answer the question. 
But I think it is a sad procedural tool 
to be stopping the Senate investigation 
at this point with the somewhat feeble 
excuse that it has gone on too long and 
it is costing too much, simply because 
we are rapidly getting to the heart of 
Whitewater. And as the Senator from 
Maryland just said, we are going to 
bring in Dan Lasater, but there have 
been so many we have not gotten to 
him yet, but he is coming. 

It is our constitutional duty to con- 
duct this oversight hearing. The sav- 
ings and loan crisis cost taxpayers $150 
billion. Madison, the one that served as 
the pool of money in Little Rock, lost 
$68 million and maybe more. 

And 80 percent of the Arkansas 
State-chartered savings and loans—80 
percent of them; one of the highest in 
the Nation—failed while Bill Clinton 
was Governor. This cost the American 
taxpayers $3 billion in failed Arkansas 
savings and loans while Bill Clinton 
was Governor. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my 
counterparts on the other side of the 
aisle to stop the filibuster of this reso- 
lution, let the truth come out. I would 
think it would be exactly what the 
President and First Lady would be rec- 
ommending: Let the chips fall where 
they may, let us see the truth, but let 
the American people who suffered the 
loss—let the American people who suf- 
fered the loss—at least be rewarded 
with the truth and get on with the in- 


vestigation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor to the 
Whitewater Chairman, Senator 
D'AMATO. 


Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I wil make a very 
Short statement. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I as- 
sume the chairman got the floor on his 
own right, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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Mr. SARBANES. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to be long, because I think 
there will be extended and long debate. 
As I said, we are not able to get a vote 
of the Rules Committee or get the 
Rules Committee to consider the reso- 
lution which would have authorized the 
expenditure of up to $600,000. 

By the way, in order to get some 
kind of relevance, I think if we were to 
combine both committees, the prior 
committee that met, the Whitewater 
committee that met under the chair- 
manship of Senator RIEGLE, and this 
committee, that we have spent some- 
thing less than $1,500,000. If we want to 
look at the Iran-Contra with respect to 
money spent, I think they spent some- 
thing in the order of $3,298,000, almost 
$3,300,000 in 1986, 1987 dollars. That 
would obviously be even more today. 

When we talk about $30 million, and 
it is convenient to mix it in and say, 
“$30 million would buy a lot." That is 
the independent counsel. That special 
counsel that has taken $20-plus mil- 
lion, was appointed at the request of 
the President and the Atturney Gen- 
eral. I think we ought to understand 
that they are different investigations, 
not mix the two. 

When we speak to the issue of the 
Pillsbury report, there have been some 
statements made that they said we 
should not go on any further. Let us 
understand that the Pillsbury report 
was very limited in nature and scope. 
The fact of the matter is that they 
were operating under a time con- 
straint. And, indeed, they have a total 
agreement that tolls as of March 1. 
They did not and still do not even in 
their secondary report have all the 
facts and information. They have to 
make a determination with respect to 
whether a suit should go forward on 
the basis of cost-effectiveness. 

They were unable to come to a con- 
clusion based upon all the facts. As à 
matter of fact, on page 164 of the report 
they expressly concluded, This con- 
clusion does not necessarily mean that 
the evidence exonerates anyone." So 
let us understand that. The report was 
for the very limited purpose as it re- 
lates to the FDIC bringing a civil suit 
against Madison. And it was up against 
a time line. And it did not have all the 
facts. We have a different role, a far 
different role. 

Now, look, I have attempted to ap- 
proach this today not in terms of 
charging partisan politics, although it 
is obvious to me that there has been a 
conscious attempt by some to say that 
is the only reason this committee is 
asking for an extension. I think that is 
unfair. I think it is unfortunate. I 
think what does take place, whether 
consciously or not—and I think rather 
consciously—is that those who make 
claims are attempting to poison the 
well as it relates to the credibility of 
the committee. That is unfortunate. 
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They are attempting to paint the com- 
mittee as partisan, as political. 

I say there was a great Governor in 
our State, Al Smith. He said, Let's 
look at the record." I heard lots of 
things, let's look at the record, the 
length of time the committee met, et 
cetera. We know the committee for 
months and months could not carry on 
its work. My colleagues know also that 
there have been many occasions, in- 
cluding the last several weeks, when 
we have not been able to go forward be- 
cause of scheduling problems, and be- 
cause we were looking toward a con- 
tinuation and knew we could not finish 
our work, and because there are dozens 
of witnesses that are unavailable, and 
it would not be timely to call them. 

There is à sequential order that we 
need. And these witnesses, in many 
cases, first need to appear so we can 
take depositions. In some cases, after 
we take depositions, we do not bring 
them in to testify. I think we have to 
look at that. 

Again, I am just going to reflect on 
the question of hearing the facts. The 
former U.S. attorney—who was ob- 
jected to, whose law firm participated 
in or did the Pillsbury, Madison, and 
Sutro report, did not participate in the 
final conclusion—did not participate in 
the final report, but did have a limited 
involvement. 

Today's Washington Post says, The 
retention'"—I am trying to give a bal- 
anced position on this—''The retention 
of the Pillsbury firm in 1994 drew sharp 
complaints by the White House because 
Republican former U.S. Attorney Jay 
Stephens, a critic of the Clinton ad- 
ministration, was a member of the 
Pillsbury team evaluating Madison." It 
goes on to say—I think this is most in- 
structive and important because we 
can all pick out some little thing and 
attempt to pile on, try to make some- 
thing out of it and blow it out of pro- 
portion—''His work on the matter how- 
ever amounted to only about 10 hours." 
So this was not a report authored by 
Mr. Stephens. 

Again, when we look at the report, 
its scope, its narrowness, it does not 
give license to us to say that the work 
of the committee is done. 

Last but not least, I have to suggest 
to my friends and colleagues on the 
other side—and I am not disputing any- 
body’s motivation; they say enough is 
enough, let us terminate this—if indeed 
we had access to all the information; if 
it was forthcoming; if it was not with- 
held, whether by, again, design or be- 
cause of human error; if we were not 
constrained by the independent pros- 
ecutor—and, again, I, indicate it was 
our intent to bring various witnesses 
in, we would not just surrender our 
rights; then we may have been in a po- 
sition to wind up this investigation. 

The question is posed, why did we not 
do that? Because we ascertained from 
the special counsel his concerns and 
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more importantly we ascertained the 
likelihood of us bringing in or attempt- 
ing to bring in some of the witnesses. 
One in particular, Judge Hale, would 
have brought forth a plea or an indica- 
tion that he would avail himself of his 
constitutional rights, and that is, to 
take the fifth amendment or indicate 
that he would take the fifth amend- 
ment. That would have cut us off and 
put us in a position where it would 
have been rather doubtful that we 
could get him at any time. We did not 
go forward. That is the reason. 

Again, Al Smith said. Let's look at 
the record." With the exception of one 
situation, notwithstanding that there 
may not have been some bargaining 
with respect to the scope, I heard. Oh, 
the scope of some of the subpoenas that 
were requested were too broad." Yes, 
indeed, when you are looking for infor- 
mation there is a tendency to cover the 
waterfront. All of those matters were 
narrowed down by way of counsel, ma- 
jority and minority, with the exception 
of one occasion, and that had to do 
with Bill Kennedy and the famous Ken- 
nedy notes, where we had the ref- 
erences to the Rose Law Firm, et 
cetera—and even then I do not believe 
that the administration should have 
pushed us to that. 

It was not the committee's desire to 
ask for enforcement of the subpoena. It 
was only when they refused, refused to 
make those notes available. And by the 
way, why did they withhold them? 
There was no question they could have 
done it before. Only on that one occa- 
sion did it finally come down to the 
fact that we had to insist on enforce- 
ment. Then the notes were turned over. 

So, to attempt at this date today to 
say at this time that the work of the 
committee has been and is partisan, 
that our request to go forward is par- 
tisan and is political in nature, is just 
not the case. I understand the concern 
to limit the time. I am not suggesting 
to you—that is why, by the way, as you 
say, Senator—in my presentation to 
the Rules Committee, I said that my 
desire was to terminate, to set that at 
the end of February, February 29, be- 
cause we did not want to run it into à 
political season. 

That was my desire. It is my desire 
today that we terminate sooner rather 
than later, but only after we get the 
facts and conclude our work. Ours is 
not an investigation that should be 
driven by time alone. I never envi- 
sioned that we would run into the prob- 
lems that we did. I do not think that 
my colleagues did. 

In good faith, there has to be some 
attempt to reach some comity, or are 
we going to just simply charge poli- 
tics, politics" and drag in the red her- 
rings and talk about how many com- 
mittees and the economy—sure, people 
are concerned about the economy and 
jobs. Do you want me to begin to assert 
what I think could or should have been 
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done? We should have balanced the 
budget. We passed a balanced budget 
here. It was vetoed—vetoed. 


If we had a balanced budget that was 
passed, interest rates would be coming 
down and the economy would be pros- 
pering. Do you want to talk about 
that? That was not impugned or im- 
pinged, the fact the economy is in trou- 
ble, because of the Whitewater com- 
mittee. 


Do you want to talk about getting 
the economy going? Give the working 
middle class a tax cut. Come forward. 
If you want to drag in politics and 
rhetoric, we can do that. 


If we want to concentrate in terms of 
attempting to do the work of the com- 
mittee in the way that keeps politics 
to a minimum, this chairman is willing 
to attempt to work out an accommoda- 
tion. But I say in all good faith, the set 
time line proposed, which is April 5, 
will not give us the opportunity to get 
the witnesses we need, and will bring 
us right back into the same situation 
that Senator Mitchell, former Demo- 
cratic chairman, and Senator COHEN 
advised us against. To set up an arbi- 
trary time line—and I am now para- 
phrasing them—is to bring about a 
stratagem of delay. I am not suggest- 
ing, as I said before, that it would be 
delay just by the administration or the 
administration alone. Defense attor- 
neys for various witnesses who may 
have something to be concerned about 
will look at that time line. I can guar- 
antee you this will take place and 
there will be delays. 

All the charts in the world are not 
going to overcome that. All the 
sloganeering in the world will not over- 
come that. I suggest to my colleagues 
that we are going to have plenty of 
time for political charges to be made 
next week. Maybe this ought to be the 
time that we not engage in so much of 
that political rhetoric and begin to at- 
tempt to see in what manner we can 
continue the work of the committee 
with the best hope and opportunity to 
wind up sooner rather than later. 


If my colleagues want to take that 
up, I am willing to do that. I stand 
ready and willing to work to accom- 
plish our goal without, again, setting a 
time line which is guaranteed to bring 
about more delay. 


Those sentiments are not original 
sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from New York; those are sentiments 
and concerns that have been expressed 
by Senator COHEN and by former Sen- 
ate majority leader, Senator Mitchell. 
They said they should not have done it. 
They did. They set time lines with the 
best of intent. 


I suggest the situation is analogous 
today. Theirs was an attempt not to go 
further into the political season, and 
they said they made a mistake—made 
a mistake. 
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I do not know how to work out of 
this dilemma. I understand the legiti- 
mate concerns of my colleagues. I real- 
ly do. I say if there is a way in which 
we can do it, if it is an authorization, 
Ido not know where it will take us—we 
can start the work as soon as the trial 
is completed. We can continue work. 
There are certain witnesses that we 
cannot bring in now. There is certain 
work we can do that we do not have to 
do by way of public hearings. By the 
way, Mr. President, let me suggest to 
you, simply because a committee is not 
holding public hearings does not mean 
that there has not been tens of hun- 
dreds of thousands of hours of work in 
terms of the examination of witnesses, 
in terms of sifting through evidence, in 
terms of various interrogatories which 
have been sent out and reviewed. My 
colleagues know that. I think it is 
rather disingenuous to come up and 
simply say, ‘‘Well, you didn't have 
hearings on X, Y, Z days." We can get 
out the records and we can talk about 
how many attorneys asked for delays, 
how many people had legitimate ex- 
cuses, how many people put forth that 
there were medical reasons they could 
not be here, how many could not be 
here on à particular day because their 
counsel was too busy. 

We have attempted to accommodate 
people on both sides. The fact we may 
not have had a hearing on a particular 
day does not go to the essence of the 
work of the committee. 

Let me say again, last, but not least, 
as it relates to the fact that there may 
or may not have been hearings held by 
other committees with respect to their 
relevant duties and obligations, what- 
ever they may be—Medicare, Medicaid, 
health care—and let me take this op- 
portunity to say that I intend to sup- 
port the  Kassebaum-Kennedy bill 
which will deal with health care which 
is scheduled to come to the floor. I 
think that is à good bill and is going to 
go a long way toward helping. The 
work of the Whitewater committee has 
not precluded these other committees 
or the Senate from undertaking its 
work. The fact that there may have 
only been 20-some-odd votes this year 
as compared to 90-some last year at the 
same time, again, is not something the 
Whitewater work has impeded. 

These are arguments that are put 
forth and which are fraught with, I 
think, specious undertones, a kind of 
red herring to divert attention. 

“Thirty million dollars has been 
spent on this matter.’’ Look, we spent 
less than $1.5 million, and that is both 
committees. I do not think we have to 
spend $600,000. Why do we ask for it? 
Because, if at the end we have, let us 
say, 3 weeks or 4 weeks of work to do 
and we run out of money, we do not 
want to be in a situation where we 
have to again come back to the floor of 
the Senate. I think we can complete it 
for less, but the fact of the matter is, 
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you learn by experience. But certainly 
to say that this is one of the most cost- 
ly investigations, that is just not the 
case. As I said, the Iran-Contra ran al- 
most $3,300,000. Their work was com- 
pressed in a shorter time. How is that? 
We have examined more witnesses, 
taken more depositions. So I think in 
terms of management of the taxpayers’ 
funds, we have been frugal. I am pre- 
pared at another point to go into the 
kinds of things we have developed: The 
fact that there have been people who 
have pled guilty, the fact that there 
are indictments pending, the fact that 
there is substance, not just smoke, to 
many of the things that people are con- 
cerned about. 

But, again, lest we be unfair, this 
chairman and this committee has an 
obligation to get the facts, and if those 
facts exonerate, clear away the webs of 
suspicion, why, then, that would be the 
pronouncement of the committee. I 
want the chips to fall where they may. 
If there are practices that should not 
have been undertaken but that were 
which may not fall into a criminal 
area, or if there may be matters that 
may be of a criminal nature, then that 
will be the undertaking of the special 
counsel to decide what, if anything, 
may be appropriate. 

But we should not be afraid of going 
forward. Democracy is not always nice 
and tidy, and sometimes it does invite 
some things that are not pleasant. 
They are not pleasant for either side. 
So sometimes we have to do the busi- 
ness of ascertaining what are the facts. 
It is not all fun, but it is necessary and 
sometimes it is even somewhat hurtful. 
I think we have to attempt to not look 
to deliberately hurt people but to do 
our job to get the facts. That is what I 
hope we will be able to do. 

Mr. President, I said I am not going 
to continue and go into what the com- 
mittee has found and some of the open 
questions, because I believe that we 
will be here next week unless we can 
get a resolution of this. My colleagues 
on the other side have indicated that 
they are going to ask for extended de- 
bate, and I think there certainly 
should be extended debate. But debate 
that reaches more than just that and 
denies us an opportunity to vote, I 
think that would be unfortunate. 

Again, everyone has a right to play 
out their role in this matter. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
want to take a few minutes to reca- 
pitulate where we are. 

On May 17 of last year, the Senate 
adopted Senate Resolution 120 which 
provided for the establishment of the 
Special Committee to Investigate 
Whitewater Development Corporation 
and Related Matters. That resolution 
provided $950,000 to conduct the inves- 
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tigation. That funding expires on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1996, which is today. From the 
beginning, it was and remains my 
strong intention that this investiga- 
tion be carried out in a fair, thorough, 
and impartial manner, and that it be 
completed before the country enters 
into the Presidential campaign. By au- 
thorizing funding only through Feb- 
ruary 29, 1996, Senate Resolution 120 
accomplished this objective. In fact, 
that resolution states that the pur- 
poses of the committee are to expe- 
dite the thorough conduct of this in- 
vestigation, study, and hearings," and 
“to engender a high degree of con- 
fidence on the part of the public re- 
garding the conduct of such investiga- 
tion, study, and hearings." 

Indeed, Chairman D’AMATO himself, 
when he went before the Rules Com- 
mittee in the first part of last year in 
seeking funding for the investigation, 
stated. We wanted to keep it out of 
that political arena, and that is why 
we decided to come forward with a 1- 
year request.” 

The funding deadline has now been 
reached. The investigation has not 
been completed. I will discuss, in a mo- 
ment, the reasons I believe the com- 
mittee failed to complete the inves- 
tigation by the cutoff date. The Senate 
must decide now whether to continue 
the investigation and, if so, what addi- 
tional funding and what additional 
time to provide. 

I want this clearly understood. We 
passed a resolution last year by an 
overwhelming bipartisan vote to carry 
out an inquiry through February 29 of 
1996. In my judgment, as I will indicate 
shortly, that was more than adequate 
to complete the inquiry. It has not 
been completed, and the chairman of 
the committee, Senator D'AMATO, is 
now proposing a resolution for an addi- 
tional $600,000 in funding and an unlim- 
ited extension of time to continue the 
Senate's inquiry into the so-called 
Whitewater matter. 

Unlike S. Res. 120, which we passed 
last year, this proposal now for an un- 
limited extension completely  dis- 
regards concerns about extending the 
investigation deep into a Presidential 
election year. In my view, it seriously 
undermines the credibility of this in- 
vestigation and creates the public per- 
ception that this investigation is being 
conducted for political purposes. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut, Senator DODD, indicated 
earlier, there is no precedent that I am 
aware of for the Senate to conduct an 
open-ended investigation of a sitting 
President during a Presidential elec- 
tion year. In fact, as I understand it, 
there is no precedent to carry on an 
open-ended inquiry. All of the various 
investigations—and, as I understand it, 
the Senator put a list into the 
RECORD—placed a defined timeframe. 
As I indicated earlier in my quotes, 
this is à matter on which Senator 
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DOLE, now the majority leader, has 
spoken repeatedly in the past in very 
strong terms, with respect to the need 
to have a defined time period. 

Now, this proposed additional fund- 
ing for this committee, another 
$600,000, would bring Senate expendi- 
tures on the investigation of White- 
water to $2 million. It is $1,950,000, just 
under $2 million. It needs to be under- 
stood that this is not the only money 
that is being spent on Whitewater. 
There is a tendency to say we are 
spending this $2 million. Then you can 
say, what about all the other expendi- 
tures that are being made? This is not 
the only inquiry taking place. There is 
the RTC commission of Pillsbury, 
Madison, and Sutro, a distinguished 
San Francisco law firm, to carry on a 
civil investigation with respect to 
these matters involving Madison, and 
other related matters. They have now 
issued their final report, in which they 
find no actionable conduct. They have 
concluded that no legal actions should 
be taken. 

The cost of that inquiry is just under 
$4 million. So we add the amounts of $2 
million and $4 million on the Pillsbury 
Madison. The independent counsel has 
spent, to date, we are informed, over 
$25 million and is spending at the rate 
of a million dollars a month. Of course, 
regarding the House committees, we do 
not know what the cost of their inquiry 
is. So over $30 million in direct costs 
have been spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the Whitewater investigation, 
and millions more have been spent by 
Federal agencies assisting with or re- 
sponding to these investigations. 

This Whitewater committee made a 
very broad request to the White House 
for e-mails. It was so broad that it was 
eventually clear that this really was 
not workable. It was an onerous re- 
quest. When it was finally narrowed 
down, we got a response from the 
White House. They have now provided 7 
of the 9 weeks of e-mails, and the other 
2 weeks are about to come up. 

Of course, the committee keeps send- 
ing further requests. I want that under- 
stood. This is a rolling game, and fur- 
ther requests are made. It has cost the 
White House hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to retrieve those e-mails be- 
cause the Bush administration put in a 
system that made it very difficult to 
retrieve the e-mails. The Clinton ad- 
ministration changed that system 
back. From the date when the system 
was changed back, they were able to 
give us the e-mails after that date im- 
mediately. But the previous e-mails, 
under the Bush system, were extraor- 
dinarily difficult to retrieve. We are 
now in the process of receiving those, 
and we hope to complete it soon. They 
have had to bring in a contractor from 
outside, lay on a lot of extra staff, and 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in order to do that. 

Now, the proposal of Chairman 
D’AMATO was first put forward for 
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$600,000 and an unlimited time period. 
In the majority report on the progress 
of the Whitewater investigation, which 
was submitted to the Senate on Janu- 
ary 22 by the special committee, the 
minority argued very strongly in its 
report that the committee, instead of 
seeking an extension of time and more 
money, should undertake an intensified 
hearing schedule in the final 6 weeks to 
complete its investigation by the Feb- 
ruary 29 deadline. I want this very 
clearly understood. In mid-January, we 
urged an intensified hearing schedule 
in order to complete the responsibil- 
ities that were before us. 

I want to point out that in the last 9 
days remaining to this committee 
under S. Res. 120 to conduct hearings, 
only 1 day of hearings was held—in the 
last 9 days of that time period. In the 
last 9 days of the Iran-Contra commit- 
tee, when it was coming up against its 
deadline, they held hearings on 8 of the 
9 days. This committee held 1 day of 
hearings over the last 9 days. No hear- 
ings this week. One day of hearings 
last week. 

On the 23d of January, Senator 
DASCHLE wrote to Senator DOLE, stat- 
ing, 

It is well within the special committee’s 
ability to complete its inquiry by February 
29. The committee can and should adopt a 
hearing schedule over the next 6 weeks that 
wil enable it to meet the Senate's des- 
ignated timetable. 

Senator DASCHLE was absolutely cor- 
rect. Unfortunately, there was no seri- 
ous effort to intensify the hearing 
Schedule in order to meet the February 
29 deadline. In fact, sadly, to the con- 
trary. As I indicated last week, the 
committee held one hearing with one 
witness. This week, one hearing was 
Scheduled, but it was canceled. In other 
weeks, 2 or 3 days of hearings were 
held. Never were there 4 or 5, as was 
done with Iran-Contra. Indeed, as this 
committee did itself earlier in the 
year—this committee itself, back in 
the summer, held hearings 4 and 5 days 
a week. We have not done that once, 
during 1 week, in the January to Feb- 
ruary period, even though there was no 
Senate business, there was no business 
on the floor of the Senate, and there- 
fore we were free from those interrup- 
tions. 

Some of the witnesses had nothing to 
add. I just want to give two examples 
of this, which really in some ways is 
distressing. Susan Strayhorn, a former 
secretary, came in. A hearing started 
at about 10:30, finished at 1:00 or 1:30, 
and many of the questions at the hear- 
ing were so long-winded, at one point 
in the hearing Mrs. Strayhorn stated, 
“T am sorry, Mr. Chairman, could we 
have a short break? I am nodding off 
here." 

There are other examples I men- 
tioned. We have taken over 200 deposi- 
tions. There is no selectivity and focus 
on the work of this committee. We 
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took a deposition from a Mr. Charles 
Scalera. This should never have hap- 
pened. If the majority counsel cannot 
call him up and find out whether there 
is anything  there—the deposition 
began. He was brought in. He had to be 
sworn. He had a lawyer. We had to get 
the reporter to record it and go 
through that expense. The deposition 
began at 2:15, finished at 2:30. Mr. 
President, 15 minutes, and these were 
the last questions in the deposition: 

Question: Do you have any other informa- 
tion other than what you have gleaned from 
newspaper and media reports that you can 
give to the special committee regarding Mr. 
Foster's death? 

Answer: No, none whatever. 

Question: Any information other than 
what is reported in the media or the news- 
paper regarding Whitewater Development 
Corporation? 

Answer: None whatever. 

Question: Madison Guaranty Savings and 
Loan Association? 

Answer: None whatever. 

Question: Capital Management Services? 

Answer: None whatever. 

Question: Seth Ward? 

Answer: No. 

Question: David Hale? 

Answer: No. 

Finally, counsel says, '"Thank you 
very much for your time. I have noth- 
ing further." 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SARBANES. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. I do have a state- 
ment I want to complete. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I have 
listened to what has been said here. 
Am I correct that, in all, the Senate in- 
vestigation has spent 1.3 million of tax 
dollars, heard from over 150 witnesses, 
collected more than 45,000 pages of doc- 
uments, and have not proven any 
criminal or ethical violations by any- 
body in the White House? 

Mr. SARBANES. That is the current 
state of affairs. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, if I might 
ask a further question of my friend, he 
is familiar with normal court proce- 
dures. I spent years as a prosecutor. I 
think, from my own judgment, if any 
assistant prosecutor in my office had 
gone on an expensive witch hunt like 
this, and a grand jury for all this, the 
foreman of the grand jury would be 
calling me as district attorney and say- 
ing, Hey, you better come down and 
answer what in Heaven's name you are 
answering to for our time and money." 

Would that be the experience of my 
friend from Maryland? At some point, 
the grand jury or the judge would be 
saying, "Why are you wasting our time 
and money?" 

Mr. SARBANES. I think the public is 
increasingly coming to ask those ques- 
tions. They are asking the question, 
“Why do you now seek another $600,000, 
bringing the cost of this to just under 
$2 million, and why are you projecting 
it further into the President election 
year?" 
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As I indicated, I think the extending 
of—indefinitely—the proposal of Chair- 
man D'AMATO and his colleagues un- 
dermines the credibility of this inves- 
tigation and would obviously contrib- 
ute to à growing public perception that 
is being conducted for political pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LEAHY. If I may ask one last 
question of my friend from Maryland. I 
know he has a statement to make. 

Iask if this is his experience. My ex- 
perience from Vermont, a State with 
maybe two-thirds of the people consid- 
ering themselves Republican, my expe- 
rience has been in letters I receive con- 
stantly, in things that people say to 
me when I am home on weekends, over 
and over again, people of all walks of 
life in my State have said. Enough is 
enough. Don't you people have some- 
thing important to do in Washington? 
Why are you spending this time and 
money?" 

I ask my friend from Maryland if 
that has not been his experience in the 
State of Maryland? 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
think it is a perfectly legitimate ques- 
tion for the public to be asking. I do 
not think there is any question about 
it. 

First of all, it must be understood 
that the independent counsel’s work 
wil continue. Who knows how long 
that will go on. Under the charter, it is 
unlimited and the amount of resources 
is unlimited. They have already, we un- 
derstand, spent $25 million, or at the 
rate of $1 million a month. He has 
broad authority. He has a professional 
staff of approximately 130 people, 30 at- 
torneys, over 100 FBI and IRS agents, 
and the Reauthorization Act sets no 
limits on the duration or the cost of 
his investigation. So that is at work. It 
has been at work for a long time. It 
will continue to be at work. 

Now, he is about to start some trials. 
The other side treats those trials as 
though they are going to be held on 
camera. They say, We need the testi- 
mony of the people at those trials." 
Those people are going to make their 
testimony at the trial, and it will be on 
the public record. 

This committee has held almost 50 
days of hearings. It has heard from 
over 120 witnesses. It has taken over 
200 depositions. It has gotten tens of 
thousands of pages of documents from 
the White House and from the Presi- 
dent and First Lady's private attorney. 
It has nearly 30,000 pages of deposition 
testimony. 

Mr. FORD. Will the Senator yield? I 
apologize, but I think it is timely. 

Mr. SARBANES. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, would the 
Senator have some idea how much 
legal expense by the individual wit- 
nesses—I saw a story in the paper 
today. We begin at $50,000 and $60,000 
and $400,000, and individuals are being 
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called before the Whitewater Commit- 
tee that are absolutely scared to death, 
had no idea of what is going on, had 
nothing to do with anything. Yet, they 
are advised to get an attorney, and 
they hire an attorney, and they cannot 
pay their mortgage. They have to bor- 
row money to pay their attorneys' fees. 

We keep on keeping on, keeping on, 
and we are absolutely ruining families 
financially, calling all these people 
that have no relevance to the commit- 
tee business at all. Has that ever been 
added up? 

Mr. SARBANES. We do not have that 
figure. The figures we are giving are 
public expenditures of money to do the 
inquiries. The costs that are imposed 
on the people that come forward as 
witnesses we have no accounting for, 
although we do understand that for 
many of these people those costs are 
very substantial and they are in no po- 
sition to bear the cost. 

I want to distinguish between two 
groups of witnesses. There are some 
who come before the committee, and I 
agree completely, they ought to be 
there. There are questions that need to 
be asked if we are going to do our in- 
quiry. One of the consequences of such 
inquiry is that people bear costs, and 
at some point I think we need to give 
consideration to that as a Congress. 
There are other people that are being 
called before our committee and they 
get there, and they essentially sit 
there through the hearing. They really 
have not much to contribute. Maybe 
they get asked a few questions, and 
then they, too, incur expense. Some of 
these are very young people, and others 
hold low-level positions—clerks, sec- 
retaries. It is very clear that this is a 
terrifying and traumatizing experience 
for them, personally traumatizing. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, that is 
somewhat different from the Ethics 
Committee or a grand jury investiga- 
tion. When staff is called to go before 
the committee, to have representation, 
the Senate pays for that. The Senate 
furnishes attorneys. If the Senator 
himself or herself is not involved, then 
the Senate pays for the legal counsel. 

So what you have here is that in cer- 
tain instances we pay—we, being the 
taxpayers—pay for the legal counsel. In 
this particular case it comes out of the 
individual's pocket, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

So I think that we are making a real 
mistake here, crushing families finan- 
cially for the political whim of a few 
individuals. 

Mr. SARBANES. I would then make 
this point about the situation we find 
ourselves in here now, because I know 
the matter is pending in the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, may I an- 
swer that? There was a meeting of the 
Rules Committee called yesterday 
afternoon at 3:30, and it was postponed. 
There has been no other meeting called 
of the Rules Committee. 
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Mr. DODD. If my colleague will 
yield? 

Mr. FORD. I do not know that any- 
thing was before the Rules Committee 
yesterday. 

Mr. DODD. If I may ask my colleague 
from Maryland to yield so I can ask a 
question. I sit on the Rules Committee. 
There was a meeting of the Rules Com- 
mittee this morning, was there not? 

Mr. FORD. An oversight meeting, 
from 9 o’clock until 1:30. Then there 
was another one this afternoon at 2, 
and it went on until about 4 o’clock. 

Mr. DODD. Let me inquire. If a 
quorum had been produced in the Rules 
Committee, could not the Rules Com- 
mittee then have marked up and sent 
out the bill that we are being asked—— 

Mr. FORD. Only with unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate. We were beyond— 
the 2 o’clock period was beyond the 2 
hours. The committee hearing was only 
for oversight. It would have had to 
have been expanded this afternoon. 
This morning, I am not sure. I had not 
given it any thought. 

Mr. DODD. I was referring to this 
morning. 

Mr. FORD. I think that is correct. 

Mr. DODD. Was there a quorum at 
any point present? 

Mr. FORD. There was no quorum. 
There were only three Senators there 
this morning at any one time. 

Mr. DODD. Was the majority leader 
of the U.S. Senate, who is a member of 
the Rules Committee, present? 

Mr. FORD. No, sir. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, as chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, I was informed that the Banking 
Committee had reported out a resolu- 
tion under the procedures ‘of the Sen- 
ate. It came to the Rules Committee, 
whereupon I immediately contacted 
the distinguished ranking member, Mr 
FORD, and actually went to his office 
where we visited for a period of some 15 
to 20 minutes. 

In a very forthright manner, the two 
of us ascertained that we could not 
achieve a quorum of nine members and, 
therefore, we could not act on the leg- 
islative matter that had been received 
from the Banking Committee. 

Mr. FORD then counseled with the 
distinguished minority leader; I coun- 
seled with the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. LoTT. It was clear to me, 
and I was under the clear impression 
that it was clear to Senator FORD, that 
yesterday we would not endeavor in 
any way to bring this matter up, even 
for purposes of discussion, even though 
I had earlier intended to schedule a 
meeting for 3:30. 

Today's agenda of the Rules Commit- 
tee had been planned for some weeks. 
Notice was given to all members. 

The agenda today was restricted to 
the subject of testimony from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, the Sergeant at 
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Arms, and the acting Architect, and 
other witnesses relative to their sub- 
jects. At no time did Senator FORD and 
I discuss today the matter of the pend- 
ing issue that came from the Banking 
Committee. 

So there was no question today of 
trying to raise a quorum for the pur- 
pose of considering the pending legisla- 
tive matter that arrived yesterday 
from the Banking Committee. I regret 
that others somehow in the colloquy 
today might have raised this question. 
Iassure the Senate that that was never 
on the agenda today. There was no ef- 
fort to get a quorum for the purposes of 
consideration, and it was my clear un- 
derstanding that the earliest date 
which the Rules Committee could ad- 
dress this issue would be next Tuesday. 

(Mr. GREGG assumed the chair.) 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, some 
of my colleagues on the other side have 
been treating this matter as though 
the choice is between terminating the 
inquiry right here and now or an in- 
definite extension, which is what Sen- 
ator D’AMATO has proposed. I want to 
underscore the fact that Senator 
DASCHLE put forward last week a pro- 
posal for providing additional time and 
funding to complete the work of the 
special committee authorized by Sen- 
ate Resolution 120. 

Senator DASCHLE proposed providing 
until April 3, an additional 5 weeks, for 
the Senate committee to complete its 
hearings schedule and until May 10, a 
further 6 weeks thereafter, for the com- 
mittee’s final report to be produced. 
Senator DASCHLE proposed then, in 
order to carry us through that period, 
additional funding of $185,000; not 
$600,000. 

Let me point out, in Iran-Contra, in 
the 5 weeks leading up to the end of 
their hearings, they held 21 days of 
hearings. So, if this committee fol- 
lowed the schedule of the Iran-Contra 
committee in July and August of 1987, 
it could do 21 days of hearings within 
the time period provided by the pro- 
posal put forward by the majority lead- 
er. That is almost half again as many 
hearings as have already been con- 
ducted by this committee over this en- 
tire period. 

Five weeks of additional hearings 
should be more than adequate to com- 
plete the so-called Arkansas phase of 
this investigation. In fact, that phase 
concerns events that occurred in Ar- 
kansas some 10 years ago, events which 
have been widely reported on since the 
1992 Presidential campaign and about 
which much has already been said. Wit- 
nesses have been brought in, and they 
tell the same story that has been in the 
newspaper 3 and 4 years ago. In fact, I 
must tell you—I do not have it here 
with me, I will get it for further de- 
bate— we had one witness with whom 
we were going over the notes about the 
January 1994 period. So the next day 
there was a story in the press about 
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that. We compared that story with the 
story that had been written in the 
press back at the time. The first two 
paragraphs of those two stories are vir- 
tually identical. 

I mean, we are simply replowing old 
ground. I understand some people want 
to do that, as well as whatever new 
ground there may be. But to now ap- 
propriate another $600,000 in order to 
carry out this kind of inquiry? This in- 
vestigation can be brought to a proper 
conclusion for far less money than the 
$600,000, and the remainder of those 
funds can be put to a far more con- 
structive purpose. As I indicated be- 
fore, the inquiry of the independent 
counsel will continue. He and his pred- 
ecessor have already spent more than 2 
years investigating Whitewater-related 
matters. We anticipate they will con- 
tinue. So it is not as though these mat- 
ters are not going to be looked into. In 
fact, this committee does not have the 
power of bringing actions. That rests 
with the independent counsel. 

In addition, as my distinguished col- 
league from Connecticut, Senator 
Dopp, pointed out, a comprehensive re- 
port by an independent law firm, Pills- 
bury, Madison, and Sutro, retained by 
the RTC, has now been made public. Its 
key findings are that they find no con- 
duct on the basis of which action can 
be brought. 

Let me now turn to two arguments 
that are put forward to support an 
open-ended extension of time, which is 
what the proposal is that is before us. 
One is that there has been delay com- 
plying with White House document re- 
quests by the White House. And regard- 
ing complying with document requests, 
they point to documents that are pro- 
vided late. I just want to make this 
point. Those documents were provided. 
I have been in other inquiries in which 
documents were never provided; in 
fact, in which they were destroyed. 
What happens here is they come for- 
ward with the documents. Instead of 
saying, Good, we have the documents, 
we can now examine them," people are 
berated because the documents were 
not provided earlier. It is reasonable, 
with respect to each person, to ask 
them why were they not provided ear- 
lier. I mean Mark Gearan said that, by 
mistake, these documents were packed 
up, put in à box, and shipped over to 
the Peace Corps when he went there to 
be the Director. He did not know that 
had taken place. Later he found out 
that it had taken place, and he moved, 
then, to respond with the documents to 
the requests that had been made of 
him. 

But it must be understood that the 
White House experienced difficulties in 
complying with document requests be- 
cause some of the majority's requests 
were extremely broad and burdensome. 
For example, in early September the 
majority sent to the White House a re- 
quest—now, listen carefully to this— 
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calling for the production of any com- 
munications, contacts, or meetings; 
any communications between anyone 
in the White House, current staff or 
former staff, and anyone on a list of 
about 50 people, on any subject—any 
subject matter whatsoever—over a 18- 
month period. 

Just think of that. Take a moment 
to think about that. You get a docu- 
ment request that says we want any 
communication between any present or 
former member of the White House 
staff, which is quite a large number. I 
do not know the exact number. But it 
is many, many people, and anyone on à 
list of more than 50. Actually that list 
included any employee of the RTC 
which literally involves thousands of 
people if you take it literally—any 
communication between those groups 
on any subject matter; any subject 
matter whatsoever over an 18-month 
period. Think of the enormity of that 
request. Obviously, such a broad and 
onerous request slowed down the docu- 
ment production effort. We engage 
then in an effort to narrow this request 
and to focus, and in effect to pinpoint 
it on what was really relevant, and 
once that was done, we were able to get 
a response in a reasonable period of 
time. 

The majority request for electronic 
mail records encountered the difficulty 
that the White House did not have an 
existing capability to retrieve all e- 
mail messages potentially encom- 
passed by the committee’s request. The 
White House attorneys explained that 
the e-mail system implemented by the 
Bush administration and inherited by 
the Clinton administration did not 
save e-mail records in retrievable form. 
Under the Bush administration’s sys- 
tem, only weekly backup tapes for the 
entire computer network were main- 
tained up until the Clinton administra- 
tion put a new system in place in July 
1994. The White House actually has pro- 
duced responsive e-mail created after 
July when they put their new system 
into place. So there was a problem on 
how to proceed under the technical 
constraints imposed by the Bush ad- 
ministration. 

Finally, this matter was resolved 
through a more specific definition by 
the committee of the e-mail request. In 
other words, we were able to identify 
particular weeks instead of a broad re- 
quest over an extended period of time 
involving huge numbers of people. The 
White House committed a major out- 
side computer contractual firm to as- 
sist it, and we have now been receiving 
those e-mail. We still have 1 or 2 weeks 
to go in terms of furnishing them to 
the committee, although additional re- 
quests have been made in recent days I 
understand. 

In any event, it is important to rec- 
ognize that these documents were pro- 
duced, and, in fact, one produced con- 
tained little meaningful information. 
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Let me turn to the argument that is 
made that we need an indefinite exten- 
Sion in order to await the completion 
of the trial that is about to begin in 
Little Rock. When the Senate passed 
Resolution 120 creating the special 
committee and defining its powers and 
responsibilities, the independent coun- 
sel's investigation was already well 
under way. The Senate recognized that 
fact and provided for it in the resolu- 
tion. It was not the intent of the Sen- 
ate, as reflected in the resolution, that 
the special committee's work be de- 
layed, or put on hold because of the ac- 
tivities of the independent counsel. In 
fact, the independent counsel has along 
the way raised concerns about the com- 
mittee's investigation. The committee 
declined to suspend its work to accom- 
modate those concerns, and on October 
2 of last year Chairman D'AMATO and I 
wrote to independent counsel Kenneth 
Starr and advised him that the com- 
mittee intended to proceed with its in- 
vestigation contrary to wishes ex- 
pressed by him in his letter of Septem- 
ber 27. We said in that letter, 

We believe that the concerns expressed in 
your letter do not outweigh the Senate's 
strong interests in concluding its investiga- 
tion and public hearings into the matters 
specified in Senate Resolution 120 consistent 
with section 9 of the resolution. 

In other words, on October 2, we said 
to the independent counsel we are 
going to go ahead despite your inquir- 
ies in order to complete by the date 
provided in the resolution, February 29. 
We are not going to await the outcome 
of your trial. Now we are being told 
just the opposite. Now we are being 
told we must await the outcome, and 
therefore we must extend the inquiry 
beyond the completion of the pending 
trial. 

Indeed, four witnesses have informed 
the committee that they will invoke 
their right against self-incrimination 
and refuse to testify. But that is no 
reason for the committee to extend 
this investigation into the political 
season, a result the Senate avoided 
when it provided the funding for the in- 
vestigation only through February 29, 
1996. That problem was recognized at 
the time. It was part of the thinking at 
the time. And the thinking was that we 
would not defer if that became the 
issue before us to the independent 
counsel. 

In fact, in that letter of October 2 to 
independent counsel Starr, Chairman 
D'AMATO and I said, with respect to the 
position of the special committee in 
seeking the testimony of defendants in 
criminal trials initiated by the inde- 
pendent counsel, and I will quote: 

The special committee does not intend to 
seek the testimony of any defendant in a 
pending action brought by your office, nor 
will it seek to expand upon any of the grants 
of immunity provided to persons by your of- 
fice or its predecessor. 

That was the position that the com- 
mittee took on October 2 as we pro- 
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jected forward as to what our work 
schedule would be. 

It must be understood that delaying 
beyond the trial will not affect the 
ability of witnesses to assert their 
privilege against self-incrimination. In 
fact, I think it is fair to say that they 
can be expected to continue to assert 
their fifth amendment privileges. Even 
the availability of defendants, if one 
were to decide to seek them, would be 
affected by the trial’s outcome. If the 
defendants are convicted, appeals will 
likely follow probably on numerous 
grounds and take months, years. All 
my colleagues know the workings of 
the legal system. During that time, the 
defendants will retain their fifth 
amendment privilege notwithstanding 
the prior trial and conviction. Even if 
acquitted, they retain the privilege for 
charges other than on those on which 
they were tried. So it is very unlikely 
you will obtain this testimony in any 
event. 

Second, this trial is being treated as 
though it is going to be in camera. In 
other words, that this trial is going to 
begin and that no one is going to know 
what the testimony is at the trial. 

Now, obviously, that is not the case. 
I am told, in fact, that the press and 
media are already moving from here in 
Washington to Little Rock, and so I 
anticipate that the trial will be well 
covered and well reported. 

No one knows, of course, how long 
the trial will last. Estimates are 10, 12 
weeks, maybe longer. I think this let- 
ter that we sent—and I will discuss it 
at greater length subsequently because 
I take it my colleagues wish to speak, 
but the October 2 letter which Chair- 
man D’AMATO and I sent to Independ- 
ent Counsel Starr is instructive in this 
regard because it operated on the 
premise that we had to complete our 
work, that we were not going to be 
placed in the posture by the independ- 
ent counsel of backing up our work be- 
hind his work. I think that was a wise 
position then. I think it remains a wise 
position. 

Iam very frank to tell you, as I indi- 
cated at the outset, that the proposal 
for $600,000 funding and the unlimited 
extension of time is a proposal that 
disregards concerns expressed here a 
little less than a year ago, concerns 
that Senator DOLE has expressed on 
other occasions with great vigor, com- 
pletely disregards concerns about ex- 
tending the investigation deep into a 
Presidential year, and therefore I think 
it undermines the credibility of the in- 
vestigation and creates the public per- 
ception that it is being conducted for 
political purposes. 

I do not think there is justification 
for the proposal for an indefinite exten- 
sion of time. I am very much opposed 
to it. 

Senator DASCHLE has come forward 
with an alternative proposal that I 
think is reasonable. He has not said 
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that we are going to simply stick with 
Senate Resolution 120. He has offered a 
proposition to extend the hearing 
schedule to the beginning of April and 
some additional time to do the report. 
I think the committee could complete 
its inquiry within that time period, 
and I think that will give some assur- 
ance to all of us here and to the Amer- 
ican people that this investigation is 
being conducted in a fair, thorough and 
impartial manner. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LOTT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I do wish 
to be heard on the issue of the White- 
water extension, but first I have a 
unanimous consent request. 


——M 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate imme- 
diately proceed to executive session to 
consider the nomination of Gen. Barry 
R. McCaffrey to be Director of the Of- 
fice of National Drug Control Policy, 
reported out of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee today. I further ask unanimous 
consent that the nomination be con- 
firmed, the motion to reconsider be 
laid upon the table, that any state- 
ments relating to the nomination ap- 
pear at the appropriate place in the 
RECORD, the President be immediately 
notified of the Senate's action, and 
that the Senate then return to legisla- 
tive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The nomination was considered and 
confirmed as follows: 


n — 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Barry R. McCaffrey, of Washington, 
to be Director of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the nomination of 
Gen. Barry R. McCaffrey, USA, to be 
Director of the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy. I congratulate the 
President on his fine choice. 

As a strong supporter of the legisla- 
tion to create the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy as part of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, I regret 
that the Office has not met my expec- 
tations. Perhaps no one should be sur- 
prised that the directors have been un- 
able to exercise full authority over the 
numerous Federal agencies that have 
jurisdiction and responsibilities over 
some aspect of the far-flung war on 
drugs. These agencies range from the 
military, law enforcement agencies, 
public health agencies, education agen- 
cies, foreign affairs agencies, and bor- 
der control agencies, among others. 
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The Director of this Office must be 
skilled in the ways of the numerous bu- 
reaucracies that come within his do- 
main. He must be able to meld these 
disparate agencies into a single, effec- 
tive weapon reaching toward the same 
goal, even through widely different 
means. He must be able to handle com- 
peting political demands for resources 
and balance long-term goals with 
short-term needs. The most important 
weapon in the Director’s arsenal is the 
President’s committed support to the 
ending the plague of drug use in our 
Nation. 

In 1992, our Nation had achieved a re- 
markable record in reducing drug use 
over the previous 10 years. While still 
confronting excessive crime rates due 
to illegal drugs, we had made real 
headway. Not surprisingly, crime rates 
soon followed in a downward trend. I 
regret that this record of success has 
been turned around since 1993. 

While cocaine use has been relatively 
stable since then, the use of other 
drugs has increased significantly. Her- 
oin use is up, as is the purity of that 
pernicious drug. Meanwhile, the price 
is down, demonstrating that heroin 
supplies have been increasing. This is 
not an unexpected problem. Under Sen- 
ator BIDEN’s leadership, the Judiciary 
Committee held a hearing on the sub- 
ject of heroin trafficking in 1992. The 
problem has still not been satisfac- 
torily addressed. 

Even more troubling is the sharp in- 
crease in juvenile drug use. Recent 
studies show increases in the use of all 
sorts of drugs among students in junior 
high and high schools. The sharp in- 
crease in marijuana use among these 
children, double between 1992 and 1994, 
is most troubling because of mari- 
juana’s frequent use as an entry-level 
drug. Students who use marijuana are 
85 times more likely to use more seri- 
ous drugs than those who do not. LSD, 
methamphetamine, and inhalant use 
among students is also increasing. 

I believe leadership from the top has 
been lacking for the past few years. I 
hope that the nomination of General 
McCaffrey signals a renewed commit- 
ment to fighting the war on drugs. 

Wars must be fought on many fronts. 
Even armies with overwhelming 
strength and superiority can lose a war 
to a foe that can take advantage of 
strategic weaknesses. While the United 
States has been waging its war on 
drugs, we have not been doing it intel- 
ligently. Too many resources have been 
wasted on international eradication 
and interdiction efforts. Not enough re- 
sources have been dedicated to the 
real, long-term answers to the drug 
problem: education, prevention, and re- 
habilitation. 

While I was a little concerned with 
General McCaffrey when he was nomi- 
nated, because of his background in 
interdiction, those concerns were put 
to rest by the commitment he ex- 
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pressed both at his confirmation hear- 
ing and in his responses to questions 
submitted for the record to prevention 
and treatment programs as the key to 
solving America’s drug problem. Gen- 
eral McCaffrey is right. America can- 
not win the drug war by focusing on 
law enforcement. Prevention, edu- 
cation, rehabilitation are the real keys 
to winning this war. With General 
McCaffrey leading our efforts, I am 
convinced that we will do better and 
once again begin to make strides in our 
collective effort to reduce the drug 
problem. 

I also want to note my appreciation 
to General McCaffrey for his willing- 
ness to come to Philadelphia to view 
first-hand the scope of the drug prob- 
lem in an American city and some of 
the innovative steps taken to combat 
that problem. I look forward to his 
visit soon. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, today the 
U.S. Senate considers the nomination 
of Gen. Barry R. McCaffrey, President 
Clinton’s nominee to be Director of the 
Office of National Drug Control Pol- 
icy—the so-called drug czar. I strongly 
support General McCaffrey’s nomina- 
tion and applaud President Clinton’s 
choice of this decorated hero of the 
Vietnam and Desert Storm conflicts. 

General McCaffrey currently runs the 
United States military’s joint com- 
mand in Latin American—Southern 
Command, also know as SOUTHCOM. 
SOUTHCOM is responsible for over- 
seeing the military’s Latin American 
interdiction efforts. 

I have been a vocal critic of Presi- 
dent Clinton's drug policy, or should I 
say, lack of drug policy. While Presi- 
dent Clinton has abdicated his respon- 
sibility to combat the plague of illegal 
narcotics to fight the war on drugs by 
refusing to use the bully pulpit of the 
Presidency to speak out against drugs, 
I believe that he should be commended 
for the nomination of General McCaf- 
frey to join forces with others such as 
Judge Freeh [FBI], Tom Constantine 
[DEA] and Attorney General Janet 
Reno who have been instrumental in 
fighting the drug war. General McCaf- 
frey has the opportunity to use his po- 
sition to condemn drug use and take 
active steps in formulating a policy 
that will help this Nation triumph over 
drug abuse. 

A question I have is whether the se- 
lection of General McCaffrey signals a 
new-found commitment by the Presi- 
dent to lead in the drug war, or wheth- 
er it is, more simply, an election year 
make over. But I am willing to give the 
President the benefit of the doubt. Iam 
willing to see if he will provide General 
McCaffrey with the support necessary 
to reverse the disturbing trends we 
have seen the past 2 years, trends that 
suggest substantial increases in youth- 
ful drug use. 

In order to be successful, General 
McCaffrey will need to engage the full 
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support and involvement of the Presi- 
dent. The general promised me that he 
enjoys the President’s full support. I 
want General McCaffrey to know that 
he will have strong allies in Congress 
for a serious effort against drugs. 

Senator BIDEN and I, for example, 
have made a major commitment of 
time and energy to the drug issue, in- 
cluding shoring up the drug czar even 
after President Clinton slashed it sub- 
stantially in his first year in office. 
While the President cut the Office of 
National Drug Control staff from 147 to 
25, I am pleased that General McCaf- 
frey said he plans on increasing staff to 
its original level of 150. 

Last summer Senator BIDEN and I 
saved the office from elimination. As 
late as last week we interceded to lift 
an earmark against ONDCP's operating 
budget. These recent efforts to elimi- 
nate or cut back the drug czar’s office 
reflect congressional frustration with 
the Clinton administration’s abdica- 
tion of responsibility. I hope we will 
see the President take a more active 
role in supporting General McCaffrey 
and in condemning illegal drug use. 

General McCaffrey has raised three 
children free from the scourge of ille- 
gal drugs. I hope he will now view all 
this Nation’s children as his own, and 
take their futures to heart as he de- 
vises and implements a drug strategy. I 
hope the Senate will commit to assist- 
ing him any reasonable way that it 


can. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, it is a 
distinct pleasure for me to speak brief- 
ly on the confirmation of Gen. Barry R. 
McCaffrey as the Director of the Office 
of National Drug Control Policy today. 
It comes as no surprise that a man of 
General McCaffrey’s stature and ac- 
complishments has been confirmed so 
swiftly by the Judiciary Committee 
and the full Senate. As Senator HATCH 
mentioned in his remarks at the Judi- 
ciary hearing yesterday, President 
Clinton has made a bold and enlight- 
ened choice to be our next drug czar 
and I know he will bring fresh energy, 
ideas, and experience to this difficult 
challenge. 

I cannot let this occasion go by with- 
out briefly mentioning some of the 
many awards and accomplishments 
that General McCaffrey has received 
during his illustrious military career: 
two awards of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, two awards of the Silver 
Star, three awards of the Purple Heart 
for wounds suffered in Vietnam, leader 
of the 24th Mechanized Infantry Divi- 
sion whose left hook attack against the 
Iraqi army was the decisive ground 
battle in our gulf war efforts. In order 
to accept the President’s call to duty 
in the drug war, General McCaffrey 
will retire from the Army: there is no 
greater indication of his love of coun- 
try than this sacrifice to take on a new 
challenge. 

The extent of the drug war is well 
known and seems to have worsened 
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during the last few years, especially 
among our young people. General 
McCaffrey’s recent responsibilities as 
commander of the Southern Command 
has plunged him into the counter- 
narcotics battle, experience which will 
serve him well in his new post. Along 
with his unquestioned moral authority 
and leadership skills, this experience 
makes Gen. Barry McCaffrey uniquely 
qualified for this position. 

I urge the Congress to assist our new 
drug czar in this fight in policy deter- 
mination, financial commitment, and 
moral leadership. Only by enlisting all 
of us as soldiers in this war will the 
generals in the fight, such as General 
McCaffrey, be able to win the war on 
drugs. I wish my friend the best in his 
new position and it has been a singular 
honor for me to participate with my 
friend, Senator NUNN, in introducing 
General McCaffrey to the Judiciary 
Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
turn to legislative session. 


— 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, in antici- 
pation of the visit by a foreign dig- 
nitary, so that we can bring him to the 
floor, I now observe the absence of à 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, we will be 
a few minutes yet before the foreign 
dignitary will be able to visit with us 
in the Chamber, so I thought we would 
go ahead and proceed with the debate. 
So, I seek recognition to speak on the 
Whitewater committee extension. 


WHITEWATER 


Mr. LOTT. First, Mr. President, I 
want to make note of what is being 
done here. The distinguished chairman 
of the Banking Committee has asked 
for a very fair unanimous consent that 
the Senate bring up the resolution ex- 
tending the Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Whitewater Development 
Corp., and that it would be presented in 
a most fair manner, 2 hours of debate, 
equally divided, with an amendment in 
order by the distinguished Democratic 
leader, Senator DASCHLE, or his des- 
ignee, and an hour of debate on that, 
and we would then proceed to vote. 

That unanimous-consent request has 
been objected to. It seemed like a fair 
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way to proceed to me. It is normal 
business. You bring up a resolution, 
you have a very fair procedure where 
the other side can offer an alternative 
and we can have a vote on that and 
then proceed to vote on the resolution 
as it is presented. That has been ob- 
jected to now about four times. We are 
just trying to find a way to move this 
to a conclusion. 

This Whitewater committee has a job 
to do. The American people understand 
that. They want the job to be done. But 
that job is not complete. It would have 
been nice if it could have been wrapped 
up a month ago, or today. But the work 
is not completed. It is not completed 
partially because there has been this 
slow process. They talk about a percep- 
tion of politics; how about a perception 
of coverup? 

I can understand how there are docu- 
ments can be misplaced at one time 
and then turn up, like the billing 
records did in the private residence at 
the White House. That is one example. 
And then there are these documents 
that Mr. Gearan found. Then there are 
the documents which Mr. Ickes found. I 
think that came out just in the last 
week or so. 

Every time it looks like all the docu- 
ments that can be found have been 
found—and I am not on the committee; 
I am just observing it as a normal 
Member of the Senate would—and 
when the Senate seems like it is get- 
ting to the point where we could begin 
to move to some conclusions, another 
raft of papers just appears out of thin 
air 


I want to commend the chairman of 
the Banking Committee. He has been 
diligent. He has been very calm in the 
way he has handled this committee. He 
has been very fair. Yet he is, on the one 
hand, criticized because they have not 
had hearings every day and on the 
other criticized because of all that has 
been done and all the documentation 
that has been accumulated. I just 
think he is entitled to some credit for 
the very calm and methodical job that 
has been done. 

Those who want to say, well, it is 
politics, those who are opposed to ex- 
tending this hearing in the way that it 
should be extended, certainly you 
would think that they would have had 
the Washington Post or New York 
Times and other media in their corner. 
But that is not so. 

The New York Times, in fact, on the 
28th of February, said that Senator 
D’AMATO has in a non-partisan way 
made a very strong point about the 
need to continue the Whitewater com- 
mittee. I want to read an excerpt from 
the New York Times. The editorial sup- 
ports an indefinite extension of the 
committee and the duty of the Senate 
to pursue this matter in a fair way. 

The New York Times editorial reads 
thusly: 

The Senate’s duty cannot be canceled or 
truncated because of the campaign calendar. 
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Any certain date for terminating the hear- 
ings would encourage even more delay in 
producing subpoenaed documents than the 
committee has endured since it started last 
July. The committee has been forced to 
await such events as the criminal trial next 
week of James McDougal, a Clinton business 
partner in the failed Whitewater land ven- 
ture. 

No arguments about politics on either side 
can outweigh the fact that the White House 
has yet to reveal the full facts about the 
land venture, the Clintons’ relationship to 
Mr. McDougal’s banking activities, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton’s work as a lawyer on 
Whitewater matters and the mysterious 
movements of documents between the Rose 
Law Firm, various basements and closets 
and the Executive Mansion. The committee, 
politics notwithstanding, has earned an in- 
definite extension. A Democratic filibuster 
against it would be silly stonewalling. 

The New York Times is not exactly a 
Republican National Committee publi- 
cation. The New York Times is not the 
only newspaper which has expressed 
similar views. There have been similar 
articles in the Washington Post. 

So, I am a little surprised at what I 
have heard here today: that we’re drag- 
ging the investigation out; that White- 
water is only about empty allegations 
and politics. There are also these com- 
plaints that there is nothing really to 
Whitewater. There is no there, there," 
So to speak. 

Ido not know all the details. But I do 
know this, that in connection with this 
matter, there have been numerous 
guilty pleas and indictments. David 
Hale pleaded guilty on March 22 to two 
felony violations. Charles Matthews 
pleaded guilty on June 23, 1994, to two 
misdemeanor violations. Eugene 
Fitzhugh pleaded guilty on June 24, 
1994. Robert Palmer pleaded guilty on 
December 5, 1994. Webster Hubbell 
pleaded guilty on December 6, 1994. 
Christopher Wade pleaded guilty on 
March 21, 1995. Neal Ainley pleaded 
guilty on May 2. Stephen SMITH plead- 
ed guilty on June 8. Larry Kuca plead- 
ed guilty on July 13, 1995. 

We have indictments on numerous 
felony counts of Mr. McDougal. Eleven 
felony indictments were handed down 
against Governor Tucker. You know, I 
do not think we can lightly dismiss all 
of these things. 

I acknowledge that these are sepa- 
rate proceedings that are being carried 
forth by the independent counsel’s of- 
fice. But as a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ate has an even higher responsibility. 
We are not just looking at legal mat- 
ters; we are looking at broader ques- 
tions of misconduct, how Federal agen- 
cies or departments may have been 
used, how certain Federal funds may or 
may not have wound up in campaigns. 

So even aside from all this, if you can 
just dismiss all this, you have to ask 
yourself, should not the committee be 
looking at that and a lot of other mat- 
ters that are surrounding this White- 
water affair? So, clearly, the commit- 
tee should have an extension of its 
time well beyond February 29. 
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Mr. SARBANES. Would the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I will yield, but I want to 
take note that I listened a long time to 
the Senator's statements without any 
interruption. If the Senator would like 
to ask a question or make a point. 

Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator 
would prefer that I wait, I will be 
happy to. 

Mr. LOTT. Beg pardon? 

Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator 
would prefer that I wait, I will be 
happy to do that. 

Mr. LOTT. Would the Senator? Then 
I would be glad to respond to questions. 
And I would like to address some to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee because most Senators do not know 
the answers to some of these questions 
that are being asked out here today. I 
would like to ask those of you who 
have been involved to respond to those. 

Certainly, the Whitewater committee 
should be extended beyond February 29. 
Even my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle acknowledge this. But you 
want to put this arbitrary cutoff on it. 
Regardless of what happens in the trial 
that is beginning next week, you want 
to say by a date certain we are going to 
stop it no matter what happens in that 
trial. 

I know some of the defendants maybe 
will be found innocent, or maybe they 
will be found guilty. Maybe there will 
be appeals. But we will find out. There 
are witnesses, I presume, associated 
with that trial that this committee has 
not been able to have testify. 

How can we say to the committee, 
“Complete your work," when they may 
not have questioned some of the most 
critical witnesses? Again, I do not 
know what the end result will be. I do 
not know how long it will take. But I 
am uncomfortable, in view of the drib- 
bling out of information, with saying 
you have to just stop it at some date 
certain, like May 3. The minute you 
say this is the cutoff date, the way 
things have transpired, what your 
guarantee is that there will be more 
withholding of information until that 
date arrives. 

I have some sympathy for the White 
House, in à way, because I am amazed 
at how they handled this thing. They 
certainly have not helped this commit- 
tee finish its work, even though the 
Whitewater affair is a blight on the ad- 
ministration. Surely, it would be bet- 
terif we could get it all out in the open 
and reach a conclusion. I am sure that 
the administration, in many respects, 
is horrified at how some of this is being 
handled. 

Let me say this, too. I served in the 
House for 16 years. I have been in the 
Senate 7 years. I was on the Judiciary 
Committee during the Watergate hear- 
ings. Oh, yes, is it not amazing how the 
worm sort of turns over the years, de- 
pending on which side of the aisle you 
are on. I remember Watergate, and I 
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watched the Iran-Contra hearings. I 
watched the October surprise. I never 
figured out what the surprise was. I got 
the answer. There was not any. And 
now some of those who were saying we 
must get to the bottom of this, that we 
cannot have a coverup, that we have to 
go forward with this no matter what 
the cost, now they are saying, Geez. 
we need to cut this thing off; it costs 
too much, it looks political because of 
an election year." If we had gotten all 
the evidence, if the special independent 
counsel had completed its work, maybe 
we could have completed it. 

I want to talk about the dollars, too. 
Not only has the chairman done a very 
calm, reasonable, fair job, he has also 
been frugal. This committee has only 
spent $950,000 in the 104th Congress, as 
I understand it, through February 29. I 
understand there might have been an 
amount that was actually done in the 
previous Congress, bringing the total 
to like $1.3 million, I believe, and that 
is what the Democratic leader had said 
earlier. 

Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator will 
yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I will yield on that point. 

Mr. SARBANES. This committee 
spent what was available to them. That 
was the $950,000. 

Mr. LOTT. That is going to relate to 
what I am fixing to say. You talk 
about the cost. That is a very small 
amount of money in doing its job, espe- 
cially when you compare it to what 
these other committees spent. For in- 
stance, the select committees on Iran- 
Contra spent well over $3 million, and 
in 1996 dollars, it would probably be 
$4.5 million on that investigation, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Research 
Service. 

The October surprise investigation 
cost up to $2.5 million, according to the 
Congressional Budget Office. Chairman 
HYDE in the House, who served on the 
investigating committee, said the total 
cost, including salaries and expenses, 
amounted to probably as much as $4.56 
million. It may have been for a shorter 
period of time, but the actual costs 
were greater. 

According to the Congressional Re- 
search Service, the total cost of White- 
water, including the independent coun- 
sel, at this point has been $12,525,000. 

Compare this $12.5 million to the $40 
million in direct costs spent on Iran- 
Contra. Some estimates place the total 
cost of Iran-Contra as high as $100 mil- 
lion. Even the Watergate investigation, 
in which I participated, is estimated to 
have cost $26 million. 

I understand you have the cost of the 
independent counsels and the entire 
cost of some of these other investiga- 
tions, and in this case you have the 
independent counsel going forward, but 
the committee itself has been very rea- 
sonable in what it has spent. 

What they have asked in additional 
funds is only $600,000. You are talking 
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about, based on that money, 3 months, 
4 months maybe, and if the work is 
completed before then, it certainly 
would have to be completed within 4 
months, but it could be done before 
then. 

I want to know, when did this com- 
mittee establish 96 to 3, by a vote of 
the Senate last year, to become a polit- 
ical circus? What we are trying to do 
here is find out the facts, not facts as 
determined by Republicans or Demo- 
crats, but what happened in this mat- 
ter. There are a lot of questions that 
remain unanswered, as far as I can see. 

More and more this Whitewater af- 
fair looks to me like a scheme to fund 
dubious ventures illegally, perhaps 
with some of the tab ultimately being 
picked up by the taxpayer. These are 
important issues, not flights of fancy. 
To treat this investigation as anything 
less, as partisanship or vindictiveness, 
is wrong. 

So, Mr. President, let me just say the 
Whitewater investigation is not and 
should not be about politics. The com- 
mittee has found a tremendous amount 
of information and facts that raise a 
lot of questions. Some of those ques- 
tions have not been answered yet, and 
the committee has done its job inex- 
pensively and prudently. The truth 
needs to get out. The Congress has a 
job to do, no matter what happens with 
the independent counsel. We need to 
get through the public hearings. 

If there is wrongdoing, then the judi- 
ciary will get involved. The Senate’s 
role is limited. The job of Congress 
constitutionally is not to prosecute but 
to reveal. It is a place not only where 
the people rule, but where the people 
hear. Through hearings and other 
means, the Senate has and can con- 
tinue to reveal what really happened in 
Whitewater. For the good of the Presi- 
dency and for the good of the country, 
we must find out. 

Surely we can find a way to come to 
an agreement on the necessary funds to 
get this hearing done and completed in 
& reasonable way, but without artifi- 
cial cutoffs. We will regret that if we 
do it. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
a couple of questions to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee to 
clear up some of these things that 
some of the Members are wondering 
about and that I wonder about. 

Obviously, documents have been 
coming in fits and stops and not all the 
documents that the committee subpoe- 
naed, but I just wonder and ask the 
chairman of the committee, what kind 
of cooperation have you received from 
the White House? The White House 
keeps talking about the number of 
pages of documents. The Senator from 
Maryland talked about this tremen- 
dous, voluminous amount of material 
that has been furnished to the commit- 
tee, but have we received full coopera- 
tion from the White House? Have you 
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received everything you have asked 
for? 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. D'AMATO. The Senator raised à 
very good point, because we have heard 
50,000 pages of documents being pro- 
duced in response to requests," but the 
fact of the matter is, as Senator MACK 
pointed out yesterday that it is not the 
sheer quantity of documents that mat- 
ter, it is the quality and relevance; for 
example, documents that were under 
the jurisdiction of key people with the 
so-called Whitewater defense team, the 
group that was attempting to deal with 
press inquiries and other inquiries, 
headed by Mr. Ickes. We just received 
about 200 pages, literally, last week. 
Incredible. 

Now, we have requested that— 

Mr. LOTT. You received 200 pages 
just last week? 

Mr. D’AMATO. That is right. 

Mr. LOTT. Where did those docu- 
ments come from? 

Mr. D’AMATO. It was indicated they 
were in a box, a file. He thought he 
maybe turned them over to his lawyer. 

Mr. LOTT. Who is he? 

Mr. D’AMATO. He is Mr. Ickes, dep- 
uty chief at the White House, and in 
charge of this task force dealing with 
this Whitewater and Whitewater-relat- 
ed matters. 

Let me say that the production of 
those documents alone have raised 
very interesting questions, and I have 
to think that there are many more doc- 
uments—because the produced records 
contain information relating to Mr. 
Ickes tasking assignments out to dif- 
ferent people. You know something, we 
have not gotten any of those docu- 
ments or any of the task reports from 
the other members of that so-called 
White House defense team. But that is 
only one individual. 

With Mark Gearan several weeks ago, 
former White House communications 
director, the same kind of event. He 
claims that the documents were not 
found because he put them in a box 
while he was packing. He was going to 
head the Peace Corps, and he thought 
mistakenly that they had been turned 
over. An inadvertence. Interesting. Be- 
cause he is another member of the de- 
fense team. 

Guess what? Again, just several 
weeks ago, the same thing. This time 
Mr. Waldman, another member of the 
defense team, finds documents. Again, 
it relates to specifically Whitewater- 
related matters. No question. I have to 
tell you, it does lead one to believe— 
even if one were to accept that these 
were just accidental—these are delays 
that are no fault of the committee. 

What about the manner in which the 
White House conducted an investiga- 
tion to get the documents? Let me give 
you an example of what the Treasury 
Department did. They sent a team of 
IRS agents in to comb the files for rel- 
evant material. It is not what the 
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White House did. They had a haphazard 
handling of this, almost with the back- 
of-the-hand attitude, designed—or cer- 
tainly if not designed, they should have 
recognized that it certainly did not 
comply with the spirit and intent of 
what the President meant by promis- 
ing full cooperation. 

Last but not least is the miraculous 
production of the billing records—bill- 
ing records that are very essential to 
analyze what Mrs. Clinton did or did 
not do for Madison. Where are they 
found? In the personal residence of the 
White House. I do not know how it got 
there. But I have to tell you, as our 
friend from North Carolina, Senator 
LAUCH FAIRCLOTH, points out, that is 
one of the most secure places in the 
world. He asked, tongue in cheek, “Did 
the butler bring it there?’’ Who do you 
think had control of the billing records 
of the Rose Law Firm? Who? It was not 
this Senator. I do not know. Where do 
you think they found them? They were 
found in the personal library of the 
First Family. Who brought them 
there? How did they get there? 

Our colleagues complain that we are 
bringing in witnesses unnecessarily. An 
attorney, Austin Jennings, was 
brought in. Let me tell you why we 
asked for that poor attorney to come 
in. It was because he came up to Wash- 
ington to meet with the Clintons’ per- 
sonal defense lawyer. Are we supposed 
to talk to him by telephone? Why did 
the Clinton’s attorney not do that? He 
was writing a book—this is a great 
story—and he wanted to ascertain, was 
Mrs. Clinton a competent lawyer. 

Could you believe he flew from Little 
Rock up here to the White House itself 
to meet with the Clintons’ personal 
lawyer and Mrs. Clinton to spend 20 
minutes simply to say that, yes, if 
asked any questions, he would say she 
was a competent lawyer? He did not 
even know who paid for his trip. You 
want to talk about disingenuous. I 
think it is disingenuous to ask why we 
asked this poor gentlemen to come 
here. Incredible. Sympathy and sop? 
Come on. Let us level somewhat. 

I have to tell you something. The 
fact of the matter is that Mr. Jennings 
was Seth Ward’s attorney. Who is Seth 
Ward? If my friends want to debate 
this, we will bring out what the com- 
mittee has been doing on this floor. If 
you want to do it for 10 hours, we will 
do it for 10 hours. If you want to do it 
for 20 hours, we will do it for 20 hours, 
and we will spell it out. 

Seth Ward is Webb Hubbell’s father- 
in-law, and he participated in Castle 
Grande, the biggest of Madison Guar- 
anty’s sham deals—a $3.8 million loss. 
By the way, Mrs. Clinton, when asked 
by various investigative agencies of the 
Government, gave indications that she 
did not know about Castle Grande. She 
heard it referred to by a different 
name. She had 15 conversations with 
Seth Ward. Jennings was Seth Ward’s 
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attorney. That is why we brought him 
in. When an attorney says tongue in 
cheek, like Mr. Jennings did—a smart 
fellow—says, I do not know what I am 
doing here,’’ come on, it is disingen- 
uous to come to the American people 
and to the Senate and to say some wit- 
nesses did not even know why. Here is 
a smart lawyer, and he does not even 
know who paid for him to come up 
here. I have to tell you, it raises many 
more questions than it answers. 

It is this kind of delay and holding 
back that puts us here in this position. 
You can pull out the letter and all of 
the conversations you want. I thought 
we would have this matter finished by 
February 29. If we had the cooperation 
of witnesses, the White House, and oth- 
ers, we could have wound this up. But 
we did not have the kind of cooperation 
that the American people are entitled 
to. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIS 
HIGHNESS SHEIKH JABER AL- 
AHMAD AL-JABER AL-SABAH, 
AMIR OF THE STATE OF KU- 
WAIT, AND MEMBERS OF THE 
OFFICIAL KUWAITI DELEGATION 


RECESS 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask now 
that the Senate recess for 2 minutes to 
receive His Highness Sheikh Jaber Al- 
Ahmad Al-Jaber Al-Sabah, Amir of the 
State of Kuwait. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 4:44 p.m. recessed until 4:46 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GREGG). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 


—— 
WHITEWATER 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I know 
others wish to speak and ask questions. 
I will ask one more question at this 
time. I think it is really the key ques- 
tion that we had asked in answer to the 
objections we are hearing from the 
other side of the aisle. 

There have been complaints that the 
chairman's request does not set up an 
end date for the investigation. I as- 
sume he has some very good reasons 
for that. Why can we not say that the 
investigation will end on such and such 
a date? Why is May 3 or May 31 not an 
acceptable date? 

Mr. D'AMATO. That is a very valid 
point and question. Also, again, when 
one looks at the contention that we 
have looked for an indefinite, ad infini- 
tum extension, that fails to take into 
account that we have asked for a finite 
amount of money, up to $600,000. But if 
we get into the situation where we can- 
not get certain witnesses, because their 
lawyers seek—as has been spelled out 
in a book called Men of Zeal," where 
they talk about what happens if you fix 
& date for the end of an investigation 
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or the work of the committee. Exactly 
what we are confronting today is what 
our colleague, Senator Mitchell, the 
former Democratic leader, and Senator 
COHEN warned us about: there will be 
lawyers who use the deadline as a tar- 
get time, and delay their clients from 
coming forward; and there will be bu- 
reaucratic stalling. It is stated quite 
explicitly in here. This is the result of 
hard deadlines. 

He says: “The committee’s deadline 
provided a convenient stratagem for 
those who were determined not to co- 
operate. Bureaucrats in some agencies 
appeared to be attempting to thwart 
the investigative process by delivering 
documents at an extraordinarily slow 

e." 

My gosh, if that is not exactly what 
is taking place. We have experienced 
that. If we want to guarantee that 
stratagem will continue, just put on à 
date certain and we will see that take 
place. 

Last, it says, perhaps more impor- 
tant, the deadline provided critical le- 
verage for attorneys of witnesses in 
dealing with the committee on whether 
their clients would appear without im- 
munity and when in the process they 
might be called." 

We have key witnesses that we want 
to appear. And I joined with Senator 
SARBANES in trying to bring a key wit- 
ness, Judge David Hale, before the 
committee. Indeed, the Senator quotes 
& letter of October 2—but he does not 
read all of it—in which we said to the 
special prosecutor, who objected to us 
calling Mr. Hale in, having deter- 
mined that the Senate must now move 
forward the special committee," we 
were going to bring various witnesses 
in. *We will, of course, continue to 
make every effort to coordinate where 
practicable activities with those of 
your investigation." We say we stand 
ready to take into account consistent 
with the objectives set forth your 
views with regard to the timing of such 
private depositions and public testi- 
mony of particular witnesses." 

You have to read the whole letter to 
understand it and you have to under- 
stand that there were briefings subse- 
quent to this letter in which counsel 
for the minority and the majority were 
advised as to the problems related to 
bringing Mr. Hale in. If somebody 
wants to impugn the motives of the 
committee for not bringing him in, I 
say why would I not want to? I did not 
want, first, to have a situation where 
we jeopardized the trial that would be 
taking place, which is starting this 
coming week; and second, to have lost 
the opportunity, probably for all times, 
to get the cooperation of Mr. Hale. I 
know that there are some in this body 
who may not really want Mr. Hale to 
come in and testify, because, indeed, if 
he testifies, as there have been indica- 
tions, that he was asked—or even 
more, told—to make a $300,000 loan to 
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Susan McDougal by the then Governor, 
it would seem to me that there are 
some who would not be very anxious 
for that to be uttered publicly, in view 
of the American people. 

I suggest that if that is anything, it 
is an indication of the Senator’s good 
will in not attempting—and lack of po- 
litical motivation—in not attempting 
to pull them in here and say the devil 
may care, we do not care about that 
trial, I want somebody to come in here 
and make accusations against the 
President and the First Lady. I did not 
go in that direction. I think I chose to 
act in a responsible manner in accord- 
ance with the request of the special 
counsel. Yes, I wanted Mr. Hale to 
come in, but indeed the special counsel 
was able to make a convincing argu- 
ment, and I think we did the right 
thing. 

What would they have said, what 
would this body have said if I asked to 
immunize David Hale? They would 
have risen up, by the Democratic lead- 
ership, calling me and accusing me of 
all kinds of things, and would have 
said, “What are you doing? You want 
to immunize a crook and a thief to 
have him make accusations?" Think 
about it. Come on. Let me ask the 
question. What are you hiding? What 
are you afraid of? Why do you not want 
the facts to come out? 

The New York Times says that, and 
this is what most responsible news- 
paper editorials are saying. When you 
suggest that we are asking for an un- 
limited period of time, that is not what 
we say. We couch it in terms of no 
more than or up to $600,000. But if we 
spell out, I say to my friend, a specific 
time certain, by gosh, everything that 
has taken place in terms of the pro- 
crastination, in terms of the docu- 
ments that find their way—oh, I just 
found it in this book. Can you imagine, 
trained lawyers who are in charge of 
defending the White House giving us 
this drivel—drivel—that they were not 
aware that the documents were not 
turned over, documents setting out, 
tasking other members of the White 
House at the highest levels, what to do 
as it related to Whitewater. 

This was the very man charged with 
the responsibility of mastering and 
bringing the very forces together—Mr. 
Ickes, Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
White House. I could just imagine if 
my friends and colleagues were in the 
majority and that was the Bush admin- 
istration, and that was the manner in 
which their Chief of Staff was respond- 
ing—Deputy Chief of Staff—on a par- 
ticular matter. We are not talking 
&bout one instance or two instances. 
This is repeat; a pattern. 

Want to talk about delay? We, unfor- 
tunately, were delayed for weeks and 
weeks because we had to battle over 
documents being produced and we had 
to vote subpoenas and come to the 
floor of the Senate. Who occasioned 
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that political debacle? Who is it that 
created that political firestorm? We 
are always tested. Weeks and weeks 
and months and months of negotia- 
tions behind the scene. My friend 
brings out and says these subpoenas 
are so far reaching. He knows that 
those were, indeed, the preliminary ne- 
gotiations as it related to scope and 
breadth. In only one case did we not 
agree upon the breadth and scope of 
the subpoenas. We agreed on every 
other one of them. 

It is disingenuous to come out and 
say officially they requested a far- 
reaching subpoena. That happens and 
is part of the process in negotiating. 
We did negotiate. The one exception 
was the case where we had to come to 
this body and vote the enforcement of 
a subpoena and then, miraculously, we 
get the documents on a Friday after- 
noon. It's always on a Friday, by the 
way, most of these documents appear 
Friday afternoons; they get the least 
press. 

Want to talk about politics? Talk 
about politics in the White House an- 
swers. When we ask for documents, let 
me tell you what the White House, Mr. 
Fabiani of the White House says, Tell 
Senator D'AMATO and one of his fat 
cats to pay for the production of 
them." Is that the kind of response 
that the Senate and the committee is 
entitled to when we ask for electronic 
e-mail? Tell the Senator and his fat 
cats to pay for it." 

Want to talk about crude political 
assassination? How about the team 
that they had over there, Mr. 
Waldman, who was assigned a task to 
get information, to get dirt, on Senator 
D'AMATO, on White House time, and 
then send it over to the Democratic 
Committee. Is that what we are in- 
volved in? Want to talk about a low 
down kind of thing—that is fact. That 
is fact. 

Now, look, I never intended nor did I 
wish for this hearing, these investiga- 
tions, to go into the political season. 
Had we had cooperation and had we 
been able to get some of the witnesses 
in, we would not have to be asking for 
that. Had we not been precluded from 
some of the witnesses we could have 
even made our request such that we 
will examine only these witnesses that 
we have not had access to. I did not 
delay the production of these docu- 
ments. The committee was not respon- 
sible for the miraculous production of 
the billing records that showed up in 
the White House. 

The fact of the matter is that we 
have encountered a far different situa- 
tion than has been promised to us. The 
President promises cooperation. Those 
who carry out the President’s wishes 
have stalled, have delayed, have been 
engaged in dilatory tactics. I will at a 
certain point in time elucidate on 
those and touch on those with definite- 
ness. If, indeed, they think that by the 
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political attacks upon the committee 
or upon the chairman that they are 
going to dissuade us from doing our 
job, and that is to get the facts, they 
are wrong. 

I suggest that we call a truce, call a 
truce to the politicization of this, and 
say we will agree to get the facts and 
work together. We have demonstrated 
we can do that. I have no doubt that 
some of my colleagues are placed in a 
very awkward position. I do not think 
they like what they are doing and say- 
ing—some of the things that they say. 
I think they are almost forced to do it. 
I think they are compelled to do it by 
an administration that seems to be to- 
tally bent on keeping the facts from 
coming to the people, an administra- 
tion that says, We don’t care." Why 
do you not care what the public 
thinks? Why are they not entitled to 
the truth? What is it that lurks behind 
that stone wall that has been con- 
structed? We have not had cooperation. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask, then, 
that we go ahead and vote to pass this 
resolution, stop the filibuster, find a 
way to get an agreernent to go forward 
with these hearings, find the informa- 
tion that we need to draw the conclu- 
sion to the hearings. I think that can 
be done. I hope we will seek to find 
that process. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield for some questions? 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I apologize 
to the Senator from New Mexico but I 
indicated earlier I would be glad to 
yield for some questions, so I would 
like to be able to do that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Absolutely. 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland for a question. 

Mr. SARBANES. First, the Senator 
indicated, as I understood it, the costs 
of the independent counsel were $12 
million, is that correct? 

Mr. LOTT. According to the informa- 
tion I have from the Congressional Re- 
search Service, the total cost of White- 
water to that point is $12,525,582. That 
is the congressional investigation plus 
the investigation of Robert Fiske and 
Kenneth Starr to this point. I have 
heard various estimates from several 
sources, all the way up to $25 or $30 
million, but that is the information I 
got from the Congressional Research 
Service. If it is more than that, I would 
be glad to get that information, but 
that is not what I have. 

Mr. SARBANES. I just want to put 
on the record, because I think it is im- 
portant to keep it accurate if we can, 
that the GAO did a financial audit. It 
does periodic financial audit reports. 
The audit report for the period Janu- 
ary 1994, which is when Fiske began, to 
March 1995, by the GAO, was $14,600,000. 

In addition, an estimate has been 
made from the period subsequent to 
March 1995. In other words, April 1995 
to January 1996. Based on the level 
that they were following at the end of 
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the previous period—and, of course, the 
independent counsel has, in fact, inten- 
sified his efforts, but that is not taken 
into account—that figure would be $11 
million, which would give you a total 
of $25,600,000. 

Mr. LOTT. I believe, to respond to 
that, we could probably argue back and 
forth about what the accurate number 
is. The source that I have here, Con- 
gressional Research Service, versus 
GAO. But I still say that is probably 
just barely more than half what was 
spent on Iran-Contra. And that is still 
less than what I understand was spent 
on Watergate. So what is your point? 

Mr. SARBANES. Of course Iran- 
Contra involved sending investigators 
overseas, if you recall, both to the Mid- 
dle East and to South America. 

Mr. LOTT. It might have been easier 
to get what you are looking for than 
what we experienced in the White- 
water. I do not know. 

Mr. SARBANES. That is the next 
point I want to address. The fact of the 
matter is the committee has now re- 
ceived from the White House virtually 
everything that has been requested. 
There are a couple of weeks—— 

Mr. LOTT. Voila. Maybe that is true. 
I do not know. I do not know if the 
committee even knows that. All I do 
know is there has continued to be this 
drizzle of information. The Senator 
surely feels discomforted by the way 
documents have appeared in various 
places, at the White House, in boxes at 
the Peace Corps, and Vice Chief of 
Staff. 

Mr. SARBANES. Let me give one ex- 
ample. Gearan came before us and he 
said this is how this happened. I 
thought it was a plausible statement, 
frankly. I mean, Gearan said when he 
packed up to go over to the Peace 
Corps his file was put in that box unbe- 
known to him and he did not find it 
over there. When he found it he tried to 
get it back into the loop. I think that 
is a plausible statement. 

You have to judge it on your own. 
But the fact is, the documents have 
been provided in the end. The fact that 
there was a deadline—— 

Mr. LOTT. Do we know that is all of 
them? There was another group of pa- 
pers that came to the committee just 
last week, 200 pages, not from Gearan 
but from Ickes. If it were one example, 
or maybe two—but three? I am not on 
the committee. The committee tells 
us, tells the Senators. Is this all the 
documentation or not? I do not know. I 
am under the impression there is rea- 
son to believe maybe there is more in- 
formation that we should try to obtain. 
Maybe there is information, even from 
the independent counsel, that that 
might be available at some point. But 
we are not even going to be able to 
look at any of that? 

Mr. SARBANES. No; the independent 
counsel is not able to make his infor- 
mation available to us, under grand 
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jury requirements. Certainly the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. LOTT. That is the point. I as- 
sume at some point—— 

Mr. SARBANES. Are you suggesting 
we should transgress those? 

Mr. LOTT. I am suggesting at some 
point his work will be completed and 
some of what he has may, in fact, be 
available to the committee. I do not 
know to what extent. But I am just ex- 
pressing a concern about how we just 
go ahead and wrap it up in 30 days and 
say we are done with it when there ap- 
pears to be—in fact, when I look at 
this, from what I am hearing and what 
I have heard, it looks to me like the 
committee really is just getting start- 
ed with this work. You have not start- 
ed finding out some of the answers that 
are still pending out there. 

I do not want to ask a whole series of 
questions. Maybe some more will be 
asked by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. But there are other questions 
pending. You have not started to write 
the report. We do not know what is 
going to be the result of this trial down 
there. 

Mr. SARBANES. We got the Gearan 
notes. We held a day of hearings with 
Gearan. We had nothing substantially 
new and the same thing happened with 
Ickes. We got the notes. We held the 
hearing on both of them. In both in- 
stances we received the notes and the 
hearings have been held. 

Mr. LOTT. Is that a question or a 
statement? 

Mr. SARBANES. No; it is a response 
to the point you just made. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from New Mexico would like to 
get into this with some questions and a 
statement. I yield the floor at this 
time. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABRAHAM). The Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I wonder, Senator 
D’AMATO, would you answer the last 
question? I am asking it of you now. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Yes, the Gearan notes 
indicate quite a few things that we did 
not know. They indicated—— 

Mr. SARBANES. Could I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. D'AMATO. They indicated an at- 
titude of the Deputy Chief of Staff and 
others, but certainly the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, that they were concerned, 
very concerned. And they characterized 
in very descriptive language what pro- 
fessionals, civil servants at the Justice 
Department, were doing. And they did 
not like it. They did not say they are 
doing a professional job. They said, in 
essence, they are working us over. He 
is a bad guy. That is what we find in 
the Gearan notes. 

We find a whole series of meetings 
that we were not aware of. No one 
came in and told us that we met on 
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this day and the next day and we met 
in the morning and we met in the 
afternoon. Oh, no. We learned there- 
after that various tasks are given out. 
And I have reason to believe, as it re- 
lates to the question that was asked, I 
say to the Senator, by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, Sen- 
ator LOTT, that, indeed, there very well 
may be—and I would suspect there 
are—substantial documents that have 
not been turned over to this committee 
or that may have been discarded delib- 
erately, particularly by that team, 
that so-called Whitewater team. I can- 
not believe that we have only received 
documents from a handful of them. 

Where is it? Where are they? What 
happened to those tasks? What did 
they do? What were their responses to 
the tasks, very carefully enumerated? 
We will go through that. 

Last, but not least, I think it is rath- 
er interesting that the First Lady 
turns up at, I believe, the first meet- 
ing—I may be wrong—the first meet- 
ing. And according to Mr. Gearan's 
notes: Oh, this looks like a meeting I 
would like to attend or that I would be 
interested in. 

No, let us not let it be said that these 
were just casual, indifferent, that these 
were notes that had no meaning. They 
reflected à pattern of concern, of fear, 
of absolutely disdain, in some cases, for 
the work that professionals at the Jus- 
tice Department were undertaking. 

So, to your question, Senator DOMEN- 
ICI, they were very revealing and re- 
vealed facts that we were not aware of, 
facts that we are still pursuing. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I rise 
for just a few minutes today to talk 
about this Whitewater issue. I will 
take very little time. 

I think I should say to my friends on 
the other side of the aisle that I believe 
they are making a very big mistake. I 
can tell you that, if they intend to pre- 
clude us from bringing this resolution 
to the floor and they intend to use that 
tool called filibuster, the American 
people are going to get their ears and 
eyes filled with Whitewater. However, 
it wil not be in the records of the 
Whitewater Committee. It will be here 
on the Senate floor, and, frankly, what 
they are going to hear they are not 
going to like. 

What they are going to hear is going 
to convince them, I say to my friend 
from Maryland, that the reason this 
committee needs more time is not be- 
cause of Chairman AL D'AMATO of New 
York taking too much time, being too 
slow, not doing enough work, and not 
working the committee and his staff 
hard enough. That is pure bunk. There 
are reasons why we are still here and 
there are plain and simple reasons why 
we need more time: This is about the 
toughest committee investigation you 
will ever find. 

Why? The first reason is because wit- 
nesses are telling half-truths all over 
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the place. Witnesses are losing their 
recollection in a way which would 
make you think that a wave of amne- 
Sia has begun to affect young people. 
Witnesses cannot remember anything. 
In fact, I cite the testimony of just two 
of them. We had one witness, Josh 
Steiner. He was the chief of staff for 
the Secretary of the Treasury at one 
point. This young fellow claimed that 
he could not believe his own diary. 
Imagine that. 

So people had to spend time getting 
to other witnesses and bringing them 
in to verify because he could not be- 
lieve his own diary. 

Mr. SARBANES. When was that 
hearing on Steiner? 

Mr. DOMENICI. That was the very 
first part of the hearings. 

Mr. SARBANES. When? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Summer of 1994. I 
was there for that. So I know that. 

Mr. SARBANES. Summer of 1994. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is what I was 
just told by counsel. That the hearing 
took place 2 years ago has nothing to 
do with whether he should believe what 
was in his diary. When we asked him, 
he had the diary put in front of him. 

There is also another one. There is 
April Breslaw. This is a good one. This 
witness refused to even verify that her 
own voice on à tape recording was ac- 
tually hers. That is the kind of thing 
this chairman, this committee, and the 
competent staff had to go through day 
after day with White House witnesses. 

Why do I say that to the American 
people? I guarantee you that is what 
makes hearings go on forever. Hearings 
go on forever when you have to bring 
in extra witnesses to verify facts, when 
you have to bring in another witness to 
verify the verifier, and then some wit- 
nesses only know part of the truth, and 
others do not remember anything. 
That takes time. It takes energy. That 
takes competent legal counsel. That is 
one reason—because the huge entou- 
rage of witnesses were about as dif- 
ficult as you will find in terms of vol- 
unteering information and getting it 
on the RECORD, getting it straight, and 
getting it right the first time. 

And the second reason we need an ex- 
tension—it will come out in huge pano- 
rama for the American people, if the 
other side chooses to filibuster this—is 
that the White House and the White 
House staff are more responsible than 
anyone else for this committee being 
unable to get its work done. Let me 
tell you why. 

It came as a shock when, after sub- 
poenas had been outstanding for a cou- 
ple of years, all of a sudden just before 
a witness is supposed to testify, they 
find documents in the White House. 
Let me tell you, that makes for pro- 
longed hearings. When that evidence 
should have been available for months, 
Mr. Ickes finds 200 pages of evidence 
just before he has to appear. These files 
and notes in some miraculous way all 
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of & sudden became relevant and re- 
sponsive to the subpoena. That costs 
time and exacerbates the delay. If that 
had been produced when it was sup- 
posed to have been produced, it would 
have been analyzed and these hearings 
could have been over with. 

I am merely telling those listening 
just who is to blame for the delay. And 
that is just a little part of this debate. 
But anyone who blames the committee, 
the committee's chief counsel—counsel 
extraordinaire, in my opinion—for this 
dilemma will find more things in this 
RECORD to justify our committee and 
its counsel's competency and ability 
than anybody has ever thought could 
be put before the Senate. 

If they want to bring Whitewater 
here and keep it on the Senate floor for 
& week, then people are going to hear 
what happened in the course of this in- 
vestigation. It has been locked up in a 
committee. It will be unlocked here be- 
fore the American people, and they are 
going to pass judgment, I tell you, Mr. 
President. And if the other side of the 
aisle does not agree that this investiga- 
tion ought to go forward, they are 
harming our President. That is who 
they are harming, because it is not 
going to go away. I do not know of à 
single Member on this side of the aisle 
who thinks this is going to go away. 
And I would think, in fairness, there 
are many on that side who know they 
ought to extend this committee's work. 

They can get up on the other side, 
whether it is my friend from Maryland 
or whomever, and say, Senator 
D' AMATO is asking for too much. As I 
understand it, he is asking for $600,000, 
which is probably between 3 and 4 
months of effort at most, and then the 
committee would run out of money. 
Why did he choose not to agree to à 
date certain? Because he has now been 
informed by those who have under- 
taken investigations before him that to 
agree to a date certain invites more 
delays. So essentially this is not open 
ended because the committee will be 
out of money soon—in 2 or 3 months. 

I can recite lots of facts about the 
Whitewater investigation. I can come 
down next time and give my friend, 
Senator D'AMATO, a couple of hours 
here. I will read some transcripts, and 
I wil put them in the RECORD, and we 
wil see why it was so tough to get 
things accomplished and why the in- 
vestigation is not concluded. And we 
will see whose fault it is. 

But, frankly, I believe the Demo- 
cratic leader ought to sit down with 
the Republican leader, Senator Al 
D'AMATO, and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland. They ought to de- 
cide and reach an agreement on how we 
should continue these hearings. 

But we should not take a week in 
this Chamber exposing what is going 
on in these hearings, but I guarantee 
for those who want to do it, the Presi- 
dent is not going to win. The President 
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is not going to win that debate. If they 
think the American people are going to 
end up saying, Hurrah, hurrah, we 
should stop these hearings," let me tell 
you, they are mistaken. They are going 
to end up saying, What's the matter 
with that White House? What's the 
matter with all those people? And all 
that time and effort spent at the White 
House on Whitewater. Something is 
fishy.“ They are going to say, Some- 
thing is being covered up.“ 

I came down to suggest that and to 
support the chairman. I happen to be 
on this committee. I am not a long- 
time member. I have been here a long 
time but not on the committee. But I 
think the committee has done a very 
good job. I do not think that in the de- 
bate over this extension that anyone 
ought to come down here and add onto 
this record indications that the com- 
mittee is in any way to blame for the 
delays that have been caused. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to me for just a 
moment. 

Mr. PRYOR. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. I wish to point out 
to the Senator from New Mexico that 
this committee held 1 day of hearings 
in the last 9 days leading up to the end 
of our time. The Iran-Contra Commit- 
tee held hearings in 8 of the last 9 days 
leading up to the end of its time. 

Your leader, Senator DOLE, with re- 
spect to the Iran-Contra Committee, 
insisted that it have a timeframe be- 
cause, he said, it would not be fair to 
run that inquiry into the 1988 political 
year. The Democrats in the Congress, 
led by Chairman HAMILTON and Chair- 
man INOUYE from the Senate, agreed 
with that. They provided a time limit, 
and then they met almost around the 
clock over the last month. They held 21 
days of hearings in the last month in 
order to complete their work. Now, it 
was your leader who pressed that case 
very hard. And the Democrats re- 
sponded to it, in all fairness. Now, this 
situation is in complete contrast. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I assume the Senator 
is asking for an observation or com- 
ment on my part. 

Let me say to my friend from Mary- 
land, I just want to repeat, I do not 
think that this committee has been in- 
tentionally dilatory. I do not think for 
a minute that Senator AL D'AMATO 
wants to use this to carry it into the 
Presidential election. Frankly, I look 
back at the last 3 months and I kind of 
wonder how he was able to hold as 
many hearings as he did. Ilook at what 
has happened in the Senate during 
most of that time. We had more votes 
during & 2- or 3-week period than we 
have ever had. 

Mr. SARBANES. That is not accu- 
rate, Isay to the Senator. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. I do not mean in the 
committee. I mean in December in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SARBANES. I understand. In 
January and February, when we urged 
the committee to do an intensified 
schedule, when the Senate was not 
holding floor sessions and not voting, 
over that 2-month period we held only 
15 hearings. The Iran-Contra Commit- 
tee in a month's time held 21 hearings. 
So during that period, January and 
February—in other words, the last 2 
months of this committee's existence— 

Mr. DOMENICI. We had a blizzard. 
Nobody could get around for a week. 

Mr. SARBANES. The schedule 
ground down. It did not intensify. And 
over the last 10 days we have only had 
1 day of hearings. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I almost welcome 
this, and I am not in a position to do 
this right now, but if we continue this 
I will ask counsel for this committee to 
prepare à work product evaluation for 
the last 90 days of what the staff of this 
committee has gone through to try to 
get this moving, and we will produce it 
here. And anybody who thinks there 
has been intentional delay is truly not 
paying close attention to this situa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, let me 
also respond to my friend from New 
Mexico. 

Earlier in the afternoon, we did a 
very quick summary of what the Sen- 
ate has done in the year 1996 as com- 
pared to 1995. In fact, I do not have 
that sheet before me, but I think we 
have had—if I am not mistaken, I 
think the Senate this year, in 1996, has 
had 21 votes, total. In 1995, we had had 
97 votes up until this time. So basi- 
cally, the Senate, except for the White- 
water operation, has been pretty well, 
let us say, called to a halt. 

We have been waiting for all the pri- 
maries to get over, and we have been 
accommodating. We have been coopera- 
tive, et cetera. 

Also, I think earlier in the after- 
noon—I do not know if our friend from 
New Mexico was here—talking about 
the lack of cooperation from the White 
House—I hope, Mr. President, my 
friend will listen to this—this commit- 
tee has requested all documents cover- 
ing an 18-month period—listen to this, 
please—any communication of any 
kind relating to any subject between 
the President, First Lady, any present 
or former White House employee, and 
any employee of the RTC and several 
dozen named individuals. The next 
group, the committee authorized a sub- 
poena asking for all telephone calls—I 
heard the Senator from New Mexico, 
my friend, à while ago talking about 
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his own area code. What is that area 
code? 

Mr. DOMENICI. 505. 

Mr. PRYOR. 505. Arkansas is 501. The 
committee authorized a subpoena ask- 
ing for every telephone call from the 
White House in Washington, DC, to any 
area code 501 number, the entire State 
of Arkansas, for a 7-month period. 

Third, they asked, above and beyond 
the committee's already overbroad au- 
thorization, the majority staff unilat- 
erally, unilaterally issued a subpoena 
for all White House telephone calls 
from any White House telephone or 
communications device for a 7-month 
period in 1993 to anywhere in the coun- 
try. This is the type of documentation 
the committee is trying to force the 
White House to come up with. 

Now, it is my understanding that the 
committee is trying to get all of the e- 
mail messages from the White House. 
Well, I would say to my friend from 
New Mexico, I think that this White 
House has been extremely cooperative, 
and you know it was not just but a 
very few years ago when, in September 
1992, after a subpoena, after a subpoena 
had been issued in the Iran-Contra af- 
fair, you might remember because the 
Senator was certainly here at that 
time, as this Senator was present, in 
September 1992, an administrative staff 
assistant, Patty Prescott, found 
George Bush's diary, President Bush's 
diary which was under subpoena. 
Where did they find it? They found it 
on the third floor of the White House 
living quarters. 

Even when the document was not de- 
livered to the investigators, as the sub- 
poena called for—not delivered—Ms. 
Prescott told President Bush of her dis- 
covery and said she believed it was rel- 
evant to the latest then-counsel re- 
quest. The President said he directed 
Ms. Prescott to have the Presidential 
counsel at that time, C. Boyden Gray— 
we all remember—‘‘sort it out." That 
was December 1992, after the election, 
after the election when Mr. Clinton had 
won and Mr. Bush had lost. I do not 
think that the diary was ever turned 
over to the investigators. If it was, I do 
not have any knowledge of it. 

I do not recall my friend from New 
Mexico or my friend from New York 
ever coming to the floor of this Senate 
and saying, ‘‘Oh, my goodness, this has 
been a terrible transgression; this has 
been a terrible obstruction of justice." 
George Bush did not present his diary 
to the subpoena's call and request for 
that diary. 

So I just think we ought to put 
things in perspective. I think we ought 
to talk about how this White House has 
cooperated—45,000 pages of statements 
and testimony and records have been 
turned over from the White House to 
this committee. They deposed 202 per- 
sons; 121 witnesses have testified to 
this date before the Committee on 
Whitewater, and the examination, as I 
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have said, of thousands and thousands 
and thousands of pages. 

We on our side of the aisle think that 
we have proposed a reasonable solution 
to this so-called impasse, a reasonable 
solution. April 3, continue with our 
hearings until April 3, and then allow 
the Whitewater Committee to, at that 
time, write a report and submit that 
report to the Congress and to the pub- 
lic on its findings and any rec- 
ommendations that it might have. 

Then after that, any and all informa- 
tion, I assume, would be turned over to 
the special counsel, Mr. Kenneth Starr, 
who is in Little Rock, AR. I am sure he 
would love to receive all of these 
truckloads of information that will be 
driven from Washington, DC, down to 
Little Rock and deposited in Mr. 
Starr's office, including all of the tele- 
phone logs, all of the telephone 
records, and even the subpoena for 
Chelsea Clinton's nanny. I am sure he 
would enjoy seeing that subpoena, too. 

It is my understanding that there is 
& whole new list now out that the 
chairman wants to bring before the 
Whitewater committee, people who 
have no way to pay their legal bills, 
people who have no way to pay the 
costs of coming, mostly from Arkan- 
sas, to Washington, DC, and back. 

Mr. President, I think we have to 
talk some sense into this matter. I 
think we have made a reasonable offer. 
I am very hopeful that our colleagues 
on the other side will consider that 
offer. 

I have one other thing I wanted to 
place in the RECORD. But should my 
friend desire to ask a question, I will 
yield for a question. 

Mr. DOMENICI. First, let me just say 
that we are going to miss him when he 
leaves the Senate. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I appreciate the 
manner and demeanor he uses in situa- 
tions like this. It is pretty obvious he 
has been a loyal friend of the President 
for a long time. I respect him for that. 
Nothing I said here on the floor had 
anything whatsoever to do with a lack 
of cooperation. You can have coopera- 
tion, but what is the quality of the in- 
formation provided by those who are 
told to cooperate? 

Frankly, I say to the Senator, I be- 
lieve that when Mr. Ickes just recently, 
2 weeks ago, all of a sudden discovered 
200 documents that had been under sub- 
poena for a long time, and going 
through the transcripts and finding the 
large number of “I don’t remembers" 
and the number of people forgetting 
things that hardly anybody could for- 
get, not believing they are on tape re- 
corders even if they are, and saying, 
“That is not me"—when you have all 
that, it is pretty obvious that the com- 
mittee is having difficulty getting 
facts and getting to a conclusion. 

It is in that context that I speak here 
today. Frankly, you all have made an 
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offer from the other side. You think it 
is reasonable. The chairman and his 
legal counsel, who know more about it 
than I do, think it is unreasonable. 
Somewhere between what you have 
presented and some other proposition 
may be where we ought to end up. 

But all I wanted the Senator to know 
is that there are a lot of Senators on 
this side, who I think are fair-minded 
people and worried about many of 
those staff and their legal bills. I read 
in the paper about it. Iam not one run- 
ning around here saying they should 
not find resources to help them. I know 
about that kind of stuff. I am for try- 
ing to let them find resources to help 
with their bills. But that does not 
mean this committee is to blame for 
the kind of slipshod efforts that have 
gone on with reference to the type of 
cooperation that the President obvi- 
ously told them to give to this commit- 
tee. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, if I may 
respond now that I have the floor. I 
want to thank my friend from New 
Mexico. I have loved serving in this 
body. I have enjoyed so much my serv- 
ice with the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico and the Senator from 
New York and my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. It has been a hope 
and a dream that I have hoped for all of 
my life. I have been one of the fortu- 
nate 1,800 and some odd people who 
have had this great privilege. So I 
thank my colleague very much. 

But the Senator and several of our 
colleagues have made reference during 
the discussion this afternoon of how 
many times witnesses forget, how 
many times they say, “I don’t know” 
or, “I don’t recall." 

Let me ask my friend from New Mex- 
ico, what was the Senator doing 12 
years ago? Iam asking my friend, what 
was the Senator doing 12 years ago 
today? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let us see, 12 years 


ago. 

Mr. PRYOR. Yes, 12 years ago today. 
Does the Senator recall who he talked 
to on the telephone? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I was probably cam- 
paigning for reelection. 

Mr. PRYOR. The Senator was prob- 
ably campaigning, but he does not re- 
call specifically? 

Mr. DOMENICI. If I had a chance to 
look at all my records and prepare for 
a deposition, I probably could recall 
something. 

Mr. D’AMATO. What if the Senator 
had a diary? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Maybe if I had a 
diary. Everybody knows I do not have a 
diary. 

Mr. PRYOR. I was trying to bring 
brevity. Some of these events happened 
10, 12, 15 years ago, a decade ago, 6 and 
7 and 8 years ago. A lot of these people 
did not have an associate or maybe 
someone we might call a staff person to 
keep a diary, to keep a phone log, to 
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keep records for them. And they are 
trying, to the very best of their ability, 
to come up here and tell the truth as 
they know the truth. Yet, many times 
they appear to be badgered before the 
committee day after day. Sometimes 
they are attempting to answer the 
question, and the counsel will not even 
give them that opportunity. I would 
just— 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PRYOR. I would be glad to. 

Mr. SARBANES. One of the things 
that is happening—and I think this 
needs to be understood—is that we get 
notes and testimony, and then it is 
treated as though it is some new dis- 
covery. Oh, we found out something 
that no one knew anything about." For 
example, when Mr. Ickes came in, a lot 
of focus was on the fact that there was 
this damage control squad to deal with 
the Whitewater matter set up in early 
1994 and that he was the head of it. 

So this is treated in the hearings— 
and it has been done here on the floor 
as well today—as a major revelation, a 
new sort of breakthrough in discovery 
of facts that has been made. 

This is from the Washington Post, 
January 7, 1994: 

With the start of the new year, the White 
House launched a major internal effort to 
fight back against mounting criticism of the 
way it has handled inquiries into President 
Clinton's Arkansas land investments. A 
high-powered damage control squad was ap- 
pointed under the direction of new Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Harold Ickes, and daily strat- 
egy sessions began. 

This article was in January 1994, re- 
porting on this matter. Then we hold a 
hearing, we get these notes, and this is 
treated as though some major revela- 
tion has been discovered. 

Actually the report on February 16, 
1996, reads: 

Four days into the new year of 1994, top 
White House aides gathered in the office of 
then Chief of Staff Thomas F. Mack“ 
McLarty for the first meeting of the White- 
water response team. 

You could take the story from Janu- 
ary 1994 and the story written after our 
hearing, and they are virtually the 
same. Yet this is portrayed as though 
something new has been revealed or 
discovered. This sort of process is going 
on all the time. Members need to un- 
derstand that. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I am 
going to yield in just a moment. I have 
only a few more points I wish to make. 
I would like to read, if I might, Mr. 
President, a few sentences from a Feb- 
ruary 15 editorial from the Atlanta 
Constitution. This editorial begins by 
saying, The Senate's Watergate hear- 
ings of 1973-1974"— Watergate hear- 
ings— were momentous, delving into 
White House abuses into power, leading 
to the resignation of a disgraced Presi- 
dent, and the imprisonment of many of 
his aides. That lasted 279 days. Next 
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week Senator ALFONSE D’AMATO’’—I 
want my friend to know that I am 
mentioning his name, and I do not 
want him to think I am abusing his 
name; I am simply reading from the 
editorial—‘‘next week Senator 
ALFONSE D’AMATO, Republican, New 
York, and his fellow Whitewater inves- 
tigators, will surpass that mark. 
Today," which was February 15, is the 
275th day." 

The Watergate hearings went 279 
days. And we have already surpassed 
probably almost 280 days. And they 
have nothing anywhere near conclusive 
to show for their labors. To put mat- 
ters in context, all they have to do is 
ponder a fairly obscure 1980’s real es- 
tate and banking scandal in Arkan- 
sas." 

Let me interject here, Mr. President. 
President and Mrs. Clinton made an in- 
vestment, and it went sour. They lost 
everything in that investment that 
they made. I do not know what it was, 
$50,000 or $60,000, $30,000. I am not sure 
how much they lost. 

What would have happened had they 
made that much money in this invest- 
ment or had they made $500,000? We 
would have really seen à momentous 
explosion. But they lost money, and 
they show that they lost that money. 

Reading further: 

With the February 29 expiration date for 
the special panel staring him in the face, 
D'Amato has the effrontery to ask the Sen- 
ate for more time and more money to con- 
tinue drilling dry investigative holes. Spe- 
cifically, he wants open-ended authority and 
another $600,000. That's on top of the $950,000 
his committee has spent so far, plus $400,000 
that was devoted to a Senate Banking Com- 
mittee inquiry into Whitewater in 1994. 

Mr. President, I conclude with the 
last paragraph of this editorial: 

The First Couple is still under investiga- 
tion by independent counsel, Kenneth Starr, 
a former Reagan Justice Department official 
who can be expected to scrutinize the Clin- 
ton's legal and business affairs rigorously. 
Any additional sleuthing by Mr. D'Amato 
would be a waste of taxpayer money. 

That comes from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

An editorial that appeared yesterday 
in, I believe, the Washington Post 
states, and I read: 

Senator Christopher Dodd of Connecticut 
reluctantly agreed to renewal of the Senate 
Whitewater committee's expiring mandates, 
suggesting limiting the extension to 5 weeks 
ending April the 3rd. Along with the minor- 
ity leader Tom Daschle and other leading 
Senate Democrats, Mr. Dodd told reporters 
yesterday that they were prepared to fili- 
buster against any extension beyond April. 

Mr. President, there is no desire for 
anyone to filibuster this legislation. 
We have offered & reasonable com- 
promise, and that reasonable com- 
promise is to go to April 3 and then to 
allow a 30-day period for a committee 
report to be sent out to the public and 
to the Senate and to the Congress of 
the United States. We think that is 
fair. We think that is reasonable. We 
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think and we hope that proposal will be 
given very careful consideration by our 
colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, and I 
will yield to my friend, Senator THOM- 
AS, for some questions that he might 
want to pose, but before I yield to him 
for the purpose of questions, let me 
say, we can all quote editorials. My 
friend and colleague gave a viewpoint 
of a distinguished newspaper, but let 
me say, if one were to look at the 
major newspapers of this country, very 
clearly—and I am not talking about 
now the opinions expressed by various 
pundit s, but rather the editorial 
pages—you will find overwhelmingly, 5 
to 1 or more, a clear pattern. Those in 
the media who have been following 
this, like the American people who 
have been following it have been sup- 
portive of our efforts. 

And I'd like to add the manner under 
which we are compelled to operate does 
not make our work quick or easy. That 
is, bringing in witnesses, deposing 
them. 

You cannot schedule 1 day after the 
other. You have to bring in witnesses 
and examine them. Thousands of hours 
go into these hearings, not just the 
hearings that are heard publicly, but in 
preparation for them. Otherwise, we 
would have had many, many witnesses 
who came in and, rightfully, the minor- 
ity and, more important, the American 
people would have said, Why are you 
bringing these people here? They have 
no relevance." 

We have examined well over 100 wit- 
nesses—well over—and we will go into 
that. This month alone, we have exam- 
ined dozens of witnesses not in a public 
forum. Many of them we will not call, 
because we have found that they do not 
add to the investigation. 

So it is not accurate to suggest that 
the committee has not been diligent, 
notwithstanding that there may have 
been a period of time when we have not 
had many public hearings. 

Again, as it relates to the various 
editorials, I will speak to some of 
them, but I will tell you that when you 
find most of the Gannett chain, when 
you find the Los Angeles Times, when 
you find the New York Times, when 
you find the Washington Post and oth- 
ers, for the most part, supporting very 
clearly that the work of the committee 
continue, I think it underscores the 
need for us to find the facts. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. D'AMATO. I am not going to. I 
want to take questions, but I want to 
yield for some questions which I think 
Senator THOMAS wants to—— 

Mr. SARBANES. Does the Senator 
read the Washington Post as support- 
ing his position? 
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Mr. D'AMATO. I read the Washington 
Post as taking a middle ground, not 
one which I am totally unsympathetic 
with. And I also read the Washington 
Post as saying extend but with limits. 
I disagree to the limits for reasons I 
stated before. 

I think it is noteworthy where they 
say: 

The Senate Democrats would do them- 
selves and the president little good— 

Let me read you the concluding para- 
graph where they say there should be 
some extension, it is interesting, and I 
know my colleague, Senator THOMAS, 
wants to pose some questions: 

What the Senate does not need is a Demo- 
cratic-led filibuster. Having already gone 
bail for the Clinton White House, often to an 
embarrassing degree— 

I think it is very interesting, because 
I think, indeed, that is what many of 
my colleagues have been forced to do, 
to kind of walk the plank. 

Senate Democrats would do themselves 
and the president little good by tying up the 
Senate with a talkathon. Better that they 
let the probe proceed. 

Then it goes on to say something 
rather interesting, that it is a respon- 
sibility that all of us have, including 
this Senator and the majority. It said: 

Give the public some credit for knowing a 
witch hunt and a waste of their money if and 
when they see one. And that, of course, is the 
risk Senator D'Amato and his committee are 
taking. The burden is also on them. 

Mr. SARBANES. What about—— 

Mr. D'AMATO. Let me suggest that 
by simply saying this is politics, this is 
politics, this is politics, this is politics, 
it reminds me of the adage that if you 
repeat it over and over and over and 
over, you will draw people from what it 
is we are doing. I think this is a well- 
orchestrated attempt by the Demo- 
crats, by the minority, to have just 
that, to have us forget the paper trail, 
to have us forget the witnesses who de- 
liberately—Senator, I will yield to you 
when I am ready to yield to you. Sen- 
ator, I have not interrupted you once. 

Mr. SARBANES. Yes, but you are—— 

Mr. D'AMATO. I watched you now for 
quite a period of time. I have not inter- 
rupted you. When I yield the floor, 
then you can ask whatever questions 
you wish. If I am here, I will attempt 
to answer them. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
has been a persistent pattern of delay, 
obfuscation and deliberate memory 
loss. When this matter gets to the floor 
next week, we will go through it. 

We will go through, for example, inci- 
dents where Mrs. Clinton, the First 
Lady, right after the death, or soon 
after the death of Vincent Foster, 
makes a phone call to Susan Thomases. 
Susan Thomases comes in and testifies 
to us she does not recall the phone call. 

By the way, this is on, I believe, July 
22. I will have the record in front of me. 
This is after the death, and they are 
now going to conduct the investigation 
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as it relates to what papers may or 
may not be in Mr. Foster's office, look- 
ing for possibly a suicide note. She 
would have the committee and the 
American people believe—I think it is 
absolutely incredible—that at 7:57, a 
phone call from Little Rock, AR, made 
by the First Lady to her hotel, that she 
did not get it. The First Lady was on 
the phone for 3 minutes. Maybe the 
operator got it." At 8:01, 1 minute after 
that, she admits to paging Mr. Nuss- 
baum. 

Let me tell you why she admitted it, 
because she would have feigned recol- 
lection there, too, in my opinion. You 
see, because Mr. Nussbaum had an as- 
sistant, and that assistant indicated 
Mr. Nussbaum said Susan Thomases 
called him, so she could not very well 
deny that call. But, believe me, if there 
was any way for her to do it, she would 
have done it. This is one of the most 
capable lawyers in America, described 
as a lady who has the juice.“ She has 
the juice,” they said. She walks into 
the White House whenever she wants. 
She is a close confidant, a friend, a 
counselor. Guess what Mr. Nussbaum’s 
assistant, Mr. Neuwirth, says in deposi- 
tions and testimony? He says—I am 
paraphrasing, but we will get it on the 
record with absolute precision because 
I know my colleague wants that. We 
will get that absolute precision. 

The First Lady was not happy. The 
First Lady was not happy with the 
manner of investigation, that there 
would be unfettered access into Mr. 
Foster’s office. We asked about that 
call and, of course, remember, we have 
absolute proof, phone logs—if we did 
not have the phone logs, they would 
deny anything and everything. I will 
give you examples of this. As Senator 
DOMENICI has indicated, I am not going 
to just sit here and have those who 
would take our work and our good ef- 
forts and simply attempt to politicize 
them for their own purposes. That is 
my observation. I think they ought to 
be ashamed of themselves for doing 
that. We have worked together too 
long and hard in a spirit of bipartisan- 
ship. But if they want to throw that 
out and just do the bidding of the 
White House and carry their water, 
that is their decision. As the Washing- 
ton Post said—and I just quoted that 
editorial—‘‘to almost an embarrassing 
degree." 

Let me tell you, when we asked Mrs. 
Thomases about this call—she said she 
was reaching out. It was a touchy-feely 
cal. When we asked about the other 
calls she made—and there were 13 or 14 
within a hour and a half—to Nussbaum, 
calls to the Chief of Staff office, almost 
frantic. She was reaching out to touch 
someone. There is an ad about that. By 
the way, we have not been able to ex- 
amine her yet. Only because we re- 
ceived logs and notes that indicate she 
had a communication from Mrs. Clin- 
ton's scheduler saying, Come down to 
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Washington to see us," and she did 
come; the only reason we know she 
went over to see her is because the 
White House logs maintained by the 
Secret Service indicate that. Lawyers 
were meeting—a lawyer—Mr. Barnett 
was meeting with Mrs. Clinton to re- 
view various documents, and docu- 
ments were indeed turned over to Mr. 
Barnett on that date. We said. Did 
you recall meeting Mrs. Clinton?" She 
was upstairs for an hour and a half. I 
believe that date was July 27, but I 
have not looked at the records for a 
while. “No.” “Did you meet with Mrs. 
Clinton?" “I do not recall." “Did your 
scheduler tell you?" I do not recall." 

Look, that is absurd. We are not 
talking about incidental events. We are 
talking about critical times and junc- 
tures. We are talking about a pattern. 
That is what we see taking place. So 
we have not been dealt with fairly. We 
have not had candid testimony from 
numerous witnesses. The pattern con- 
tinues. And there are those who say, 
“Why are you doing this?" I say, why 
are you afraid of getting the facts? The 
only reason I am forced to editorialize, 
or at least sum up what I see at this 
point in time, is because of the opposi- 
tion of the other side to permit us to 
do our work. So that, then, puts me in 
& very peculiar and difficult position, 
one that I have resisted in terms of 
making these observations public and 
making them with more precision and 
preciseness. But we will do that. We 
will have no choice but to do that. We 
will have no choice but to decide, when 
we do not have all of the facts—and 
that is why we are making a mistake 
by pushing this at this point in time, 
instead of saying, OK, we will permit z 
numbers of dollars, and let us see if we 
cannot wind this up within a reason- 
able period of time after you get access 
to the necessary witnesses, particu- 
larly those who may or may not be 
called to testify but that the special 
prosecutor objects to. 

Isee my friend wants to raise a ques- 
tion. Certainly, if he wants to raise 
that question, I will take it. 

AS. Mr. President, let me 
say, first of all, that I enter into this 
debate and discussion from a little dif- 
ferent point of view. I have not been à 
member of this committee, and I have 
not indeed followed it real closely. But 
I am very interested in it. I understand 
there is a purpose for this committee 
action. The purpose is to discover what 
the facts are. So I am a little surprised 
when they argue that we ought to stop, 
put à limit on it, when we have not 
completed what the purpose of it was, 
which was to find facts. 

I must tell you that I did have a lit- 
tle brush with it in the House last year. 
I was on the Banking Committee. 
Somebody talked about Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ's report. He would not let us do 
anything last year. We were 
stonewalled. So I was excited when the 
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Senate went forward with an oppor- 
tunity to do something. I know a little 
about that because I was there. So I 
say I am surprised, and I am not sure I 
should be surprised. I know that the 
minority sort of acted like defense 
counsel here instead of asking ques- 
tions. 

I do have a couple of points. Mr. 
President, if I might ask, I am curious 
about the work of the independent 
counsel and its effect on the commit- 
tee’s work specifically and if the crimi- 
nal investigations into Whitewater 
have impeded the congressional efforts 
to get all the facts about Whitewater. 

Mr. D’AMATO. As my distinguished 
colleague may be aware, the Senate 
resolution that empowered us to go for- 
ward indicated that we should coordi- 
nate our activities with the investiga- 
tion of the counsel. We have attempted 
to do that. 

Mr. THOMAS. What about the Octo- 
ber 2, 1995, letter Senator SARBANES 
made reference to yesterday? Is it the 
special committee’s intention to move 
forward without regard to the inde- 
pendent counsel’s investigation? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I am glad my col- 
league has raised that point. I think 
one has to read the letter in its en- 
tirety, not just part of it. It was our 
very real intent to bring forward and 
to move in an expeditious manner with 
these hearings, but never without re- 
gard to the independent counsel’s in- 
vestigation. Even in that letter of Oc- 
tober 2—which does not contain the to- 
tality of our discussions either with 
the independent counsel or with the 
minority—indicates that we were going 
to be very mindful of the independent 
counsel’s efforts. That letter, if you 
read it in its totality, indicates we are 
going to be very mindful of not impact- 
ing on the special counsel’s work ad- 
versely. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is my understanding 
that there are criminal trials pending. 
Could the Senator share with us the 
timetable with respect to these trials? 

Mr. D’AMATO. Again, I appreciate 
my colleague’s inquiry because we are 
now talking—by the way, in our letter, 
we expressed some concern that this 
trial would be adjourned much longer 
than the beginning of the year. They 
indicated they thought January and 
possibly early February. That is going 
to be going off next week. We are there 
at that point. 

There have been other delays. It just 
seemed to us that as time went along, 
as we attempted to bring in Judge 
Hale, in particular meeting with the 
difficulties of Judge Hale’s lawyer—the 
distinguished counsel had a number of 
arguments before the Supreme Court. 
He told our counsel that he could not 
even consider bringing his client in be- 
cause he had to prepare him, and he 
would not be able to prepare and be 
thoroughly briefed until after he made 
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these arguments. One of those argu- 
ments was postponed due to the snow- 
storm we had. 

Ihave to tell you that we are making 
every effort. It was unusual, almost un- 
heard of—the Supreme Court's adjourn- 
ment of a matter that had been dock- 
eted and set for schedule. But the 
Court found that the circumstances 
were so difficult that they granted an 
adjournment. People could not make it 
in, participants in that case. That was 
put off until the end of January or very 
early February. 

That is à practical matter that made 
it impossible for him to prepare the 
witness, to bring him in. We were just 
not ever able to get that concurrence. 
Notwithstanding that, we might have 
had strong objection because the inde- 
pendent counsel did indicate he was op- 
posed. We were still willing to attempt 
to bring him in. 

Let me say this to you. Once we 
began to hit February, the end of Janu- 
ary, February, you then run into a 
question of responsibility of this body 
in conjunction with and cooperation 
with the independent counsel. You 
really do. We could have insisted that 
the attorney formally raise the fact 
that his client would assert the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. 

There is something more important. 
Rather than run the risk of jeopardiz- 
ing—because we were so close to that 
trial, so close to the proposed trial of 
March—putting that off or creating an 
impediment to the special counsel 
going forward. I think in a responsible 
way we did what was absolutely nec- 
essary and did not attempt to create a 
clash or a crisis with the prerogatives 
that we had, which we could have exer- 
cised, but I think would have been inju- 
dicious. 

Mr. THOMAS. As I understand it, the 
proposal that has been brought forth is 
to conclude the special committee’s 
work in the middle of April and the 
possibility of examining either Gov- 
ernor Tucker or the McDougals, then, 
would not be possible, is that correct? 

Mr. D’AMATO. That is absolutely 
correct. It would be impossible, and we 
may or may not be able to get them in 
any event. That would certainly pre- 
clude the examination of McDougal 
and would preclude us from even con- 
sidering whether we might want to im- 
munize him, to get his testimony, 
whether or not the special counsel 
might agree after that trial to us pro- 
viding them with immunity, and also 
other witnesses, Judge Hale and about 
a dozen others who may or may not be 
testifying. 

Let me say, it has been indicated 
that there is going to be public testi- 
mony at this trial. The scope of the 
trial—given that it is a criminal trial, 
and given the rules of evidence—will 
not permit the kind of latitude that 
would give a full, detailed story as to 
what did or did not take place. Indeed, 
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there may be testimony that we seek 
or require that will never be asked of 
these witnesses at a public trial. 

Indeed, all the questions may be an- 
swered. We may have no need to bring 
some of them in. We may not have to. 
But to prejudge it now and to say that 
we are going to cut it off now is wrong. 
It is wrong. We should not set an arbi- 
trary time limit for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the chairman, 
and I certainly want to congratulate 
you and your committee for continuing 
to seek to find the answers. That is 
what this is all about. I certainly hope 
we continue to do that. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Could I ask my 
friend from New York a question? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Certainly. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York has led, as 
chairman of the Banking Committee, 
the extraordinary responsibility of this 
body relative to the Whitewater inves- 
tigation. I ask my friend from New 
York, as a consequence of what I un- 
derstand is accurate to date, the inves- 
tigations have led to nine convictions 
and seven indictments, which is reason 
to believe that more may still be com- 
ing. Two indictments occurred just last 
week. 

Now, in conscience, how could the 
chairman suggest to this body, as a 
consequence of this factual informa- 
tion, to terminate these hearings or 
even indicate a definitive date at which 
time these hearings might be con- 
cluded? I think that my colleague 
would agree that the work of the 
Whitewater Committee is clearly not 
done, the investigation is not com- 
plete. The primary reason for its in- 
completeness is the inability of the 
White House to present factual mate- 
rial in a timely manner. It has been 
suggested that some of the material 
provided by the White House comes in 
like à haystack, but the needles—the 
information that the committee really 
needs—is missing. 

I ask my friend from New York, how 
can those that object to the continu- 
ance of this very important process 
conceivably reflect on the collective 
responsibility we have as a body? My 
question to the Senator from New York 
is, how do you see your responsibility 
as chairman of this committee? How do 
you see the responsibilities have been 
given to you? And, without all the 
facts before the committee, how can 
you reach a definitive deadline such as 
April? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BENNETT). 
York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I thank my friend and 
colleague. The Senator from Alaska 
has served on the committee and 
knows and has felt the manner in 
which the committee in many cases 
has been almost stifled. 

I think the point is inexorable. I do 
not think the Senate could possibly 
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discharge its duties by truncating or 
terminating its work by setting an ar- 
bitrary deadline, one that particularly 
would ensure that we would not have 
access to a number of witnesses whose 
testimony may be very key, and as a 
result of relevant information and 
facts it leads you to possibly other 
facts that one must discover, other 
areas that one must look at. 

That is why I think any thoughtful 
analysis of the committee’s work, 
where we are today, would lead one to 
believe, as Senator Mitchell once indi- 
cated very clearly in his book. Men of 
Zeal," do not put an arbitrary end date 
for any hearing, even if the intent—and 
Iam paraphrasing—is to avoid partisan 
politics. That was the intent in Iran- 
Contra, not running it into the politi- 
cal season. That was my intent. That 
was the intent of the distinguished 
ranking member. 

There is no doubt, I hope he would 
not have questioned, or did not ques- 
tion, the sincerity of the Senator from 
moving forward in that manner. That 
was my intent. That continues to be 
my intent. 

I also suggest that it seems to me 
that I do not know how my colleagues 
can know for certain what may be re- 
vealed or may not be revealed. I do not 
think they can. I do not think they 
know the documents that may or may 
not have been produced. I do not think 
that they are aware of what the testi- 
mony of various witnesses we would 
like to bring in will be, but certainly it 
would appear that the White House is 
very intent, and my colleagues are in- 
tent, in order to protect them—and I 
am paraphrasing the New York Times 
editorial—to protect them from embar- 
rassment. 

It is better to get the facts out now 
and let the chips fall where they may 
than to continue this exercise in this 
matter. It will not dissuade the chair- 
man and the committee from doing its 
job by simply charging partisan poli- 
tics. That has not been the case. It will 
not be the case. I will move as expedi- 
tiously as the events and facts permit 
to end the work of this committee, par- 
ticularly the public hearings, but that 
will be based on facts, not an arbitrary 
date. 

I answer my colleague in saying we 
should not set an arbitrary date. It is 
exactly the situation we find ourselves 
in today. By the way, if we reflect on 
the words, and I read them half a dozen 
times today, that our friend said—the 
parallel between what took place then, 
bureaucrats holding back information, 
looking at a date in which the inquiry 
would terminate, attorneys keeping 
their clients from coming forward, et 
cetera, and delaying and obfuscating— 
it is the same pattern that we see re- 
peating itself. It is, I think. I am sorry 
that I agreed to a date. I did not con- 
template that this would take place. 

Now, you never get credit from the 
other side in attempting to be fair. You 
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just do not. But I will attempt to be 
fair and to say to them, not all of this 
has been occasioned by some kind of a 
diabolical political plot by my col- 
leagues or the Democrats or the White 
House. That would be unfair. Some has 
been occasioned by attorneys who are 
looking to protect their clients. And, 
so, they have engaged in a pattern, it 
seems to me, of withholding, having 
them testify in that manner. At least 
the clients have insisted upon it, or 
maybe witnesses, who said I cannot re- 
call anything. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Let me commend 
the Senator for accepting the respon- 
sibility of responding to such à wealth 
of questions. I know that it is your de- 
sire and sense of real obligation to get 
to the bottom of this investigation so 
we are all satisfied that the investiga- 
tion was done fairly, appropriately, and 
in depth. But I wonder if my friend 
from New York recalls a comment of 
one of our colleagues during the Iran- 
Contra debate? Our good friend, Sen- 
ator BYRD, said: 

The Congress has a Constitutional respon- 
sibility of oversight, a Constitutional re- 
sponsibility of informing the people. . [T]o 
reassure the faith of the American people in 
the Constitutional and political system, is to 
find out about all of these things that we 
have been hearing, and the way to do it is to 
go at it, put our hand to the plow, and de- 
velop the facts. 

Now, I think that sets a pretty good 
direction for the committee. I think we 
all know that the constitutional proc- 
ess is going to take time. It is going to 
take expense. Also, I think that it is 
important for my friend to consider the 
recommendation of certain editorials— 
so I ask if my friend from New York 
would comment on two editorials. I 
will quote a portion from the Washing- 
ton Post, February 15, 1996: 

Hardly a day goes by without someone in 
the administration suddenly discovering 
some long-sought subpoenaed documents. . . 
The committee clearly needs time to sift 
those late-arriving papers. 

And, in the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1996: 

The Senate's duty cannot be canceled or 
truncated because of the campaign calendar. 
Any certain date for terminating the hear- 
ings would encourage even more delay in 
producing subpoenaed documents than the 
on has endured since it started last 

orice’ 

No arguments about the politics on either 
side can outweigh the fact that the White 
House has yet to reveal the full facts about 
the land venture. ...Clinton’s work as a 
lawyer on Whitewater matters and the mys- 
terious movements of documents between 
the Rose Law Firm, various basements and 
closets and the Executive Mansion. The com- 
mittee, politics notwithstanding, has earned 
an indefinite [an indefinite] extension. A 
Democratic filibuster against it would be 
silly stonewalling. 

I ask my friend from New York, rec- 
ognizing the statement of the former 
majority leader and our good friend, 
Senator BYRD, regarding his statement 
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of the Iran-Contra dispute, is not the 
same constitutional application and 
principle appropriate in this case? 
Should not that same constitutional 
application be used as we search for the 
facts and attempt to reach a final con- 
clusion so that the American people as 
well as the Congress can be satisfied in 
this matter? 

Mr. D’AMATO. The Senator from 
Alaska is absolutely correct. He is ab- 
solutely correct. I think our colleague, 
Senator FAIRCLOTH, has indicated there 
should be no price placed upon the in- 
tegrity of the White House. 

The fact is, the cost for the hearings, 
and given the work, the witnesses, the 
volume of work, sifting through the 
haystack to attempt to get the nee- 
dles—it has been difficult. The lack of 
cooperation of various witnesses; the 
lack of cooperation with various agen- 
cies; the lack of cooperation and can- 
dor with many, many officials; total 
failure to recollect events, even though 
the diaries put them at various places 
doing various things; even the trans- 
mittal of documents when occasioned 
by distress calls. 

I have to tell my colleague that the 
committee’s work must continue and 
that we have limited it, both initially 
and now, to very modest sums. Al- 
though $600,000 is a lot of money, if we 
look at the Iran-Contra investigations 
and hearings—and again those were al- 
most 10 years ago—that cost was 
$3,300,000. I think it was $3,298,000 at 
that point in time. If we were to get 
this appropriation, and I believe we 
will, we would still have spent less 
than $2 million. 

Iam not suggesting that is not a con- 
siderable sum. But I am suggesting 
that the work that we have done, the 
charge and the responsibility, is impor- 
tant. And in the words of Senator 
BYRD, it should be continued. It is our 
“constitutional responsibility." Cer- 
tainly it was true then and it is true 
now. Certainly Congress met its re- 
sponsibility in fully funding the Iran- 
Contra hearings. 

Again, if we look at the words of two 
of the Members who served on that 
committee, they said they made a mis- 
take by setting an arbitrary date for 
concluding the hearing. I think it is 
disingenuous for people to say—by the 
way, I understand it comes out of the 
White House spin doctors—that $30 
million has been spent. And we have 
heard it here today. ‘‘Do you know how 
much food that could buy? Do you 
know how many people that could 
help?" 

This committee has not spent $30 
million. The work of the independent 
counsel was decided upon by none 
other than the President of the United 
States and the Attorney General. They 
requested that the independent counsel 
undertake his work and there have 
been 11 or 12 convictions or pleas of 
guilty. And he does continue his work. 
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He has one capacity. That is to ascer- 
tain criminal wrongdoing and to pros- 
ecute it where it is found. We have an- 
other. To simply lump it in and then 
say to the American people, This is 
politics, and they are spending all this 
money in search of we know not what 
it is," I simply have to say that is not 
correct. And it is not factual. And it is 
not dealing with our colleagues in a 
fair and even-handed manner, in the 
same manner in which they would like 
to be dealt with. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. May I ask my 
friend from New York a question, since 
partisanship has been brought up here 
more than once or twice in the discus- 
sion? Would my friend from New York 
care to enlighten the Senator from 
Alaska on what is the objective of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle? 
Why do you believe that the other side 
of the aisle is delaying the majority 
from bringing this matter before the 
Senate for a vote? Wouldn't you agree 
that we are all here collectively to 
meet our obligation of finding the facts 
and presenting them to the American 
public? What could be more political 
than for one party to ban together in 
an attempt to delay a vote? I am sure 
that is of some frustration to my friend 
from New York. Would he convey, in 
the graciousness of the cordiality that 
we are all bound by, why this body is 
being prevented from bringing this res- 
olution to the floor? 

Mr. D'AMATO. I have to say to my 
colleague and friend from Alaska, po- 
litely, I can not understand what my 
Democratic colleagues hope to accom- 
plish by extended, protracted debate— 
which is a filibuster. That is a nice way 
of talking about filibustering this. It 
will only conjure in the minds of people 
the question: What are you hiding and 
why are you doing this? 

I think the Washington Post, al- 
though it did not say, today, that we 
should go on endlessly—nor do I believe 
we should—they said, today, that The 
Senate Democrats have already gone 
bail." That is pretty tough language. 
Listen to this. 

“What the Senate does not need is a 
Democratic led filibuster, having al- 
ready gone bail for the Clinton White 
House, often to an embarrassing de- 
gree.” 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield on this editorial? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Certainly. 

Mr. SARBANES. Because the Sen- 
ator continues citing it, yet the edi- 
torial very clearly states the Senate 
should require the committee to com- 
plete its work and produce a final re- 
port by a fixed date. That is the essen- 
tial difference between the two sides. 

You want an indefinite hearing, and 
we have suggested that there be a fixed 
date, just like I say to the Senator 
from Alaska there was in Iran-Contra, 
which is exactly the position that Sen- 
ator DOLE took at that time and which 
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was acceded to by the Democratic Con- 
gress. This editorial is consistently 
being cited by my colleague from New 
York, and yet the editorial says, in 
very clear terms, the Senate should re- 
quire the committee to complete its 
work and produce a final report by a 
fixed date, a matter with which the 
Senator, as I understand it, disagrees. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I indicated heretofore 
that I would not—and I again cited 
none other than an authority on this 
than Senator Mitchell as to why a 
fixed date I believe would be counter- 
productive. Having said that, certainly 
April 3 is absolutely unacceptable, or 
April 5—is guaranteed to deny us es- 
sential information and evidence that 
we would need. There is no way that 
trial will be concluded. 

Let me say something else. I would 
be willing to say that at some reason- 
able period of time after the conclusion 
of the trial, whether it results in what- 
ever—an acquittal, a conviction, or a 
hung jury—that we then, because there 
are practicalities, an attempt to end 
this, whether it is 8 weeks thereafter. 
that we would, and then a time for the 
writing of a report. But even that is 
dangerous because then we run into the 
problem of having certain attorneys 
looking to take advantage of every op- 
portunity to run the clock. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I ask my friend 
from New York, is it not a fact that on 
February 17 the committee received 
notes of important substance from Mr. 
Gearan? And, isn't it true that on Feb- 
ruary 13, the committee received Mi- 
chael Waldman’s notes, which totaled 
over 200 of information? In addition, 
isn’t it true that the committee re- 
ceived Harold Ickes’ documents, which 
totaled over one hundred pages? That 
was just 8 days ago. 

How could the committee possibly 
evaluate that information? How could 
the committee possibly be expected to 
set a definitive date of when this inves- 
tigation will be completed when we re- 
ceived subpoenaed information only 8 
days ago? Do you not believe that this 
task is virtually impossible knowing 
that we have every reason to believe 
there is other material going to come 
in? 

I ask my friend from New York if he 
would feel that he is acting responsibly 
if he sets a definitive date of when the 
investigation would end, knowing that 
8 days ago the committee just got sev- 
eral hundred more pages of informa- 
tion? How long does it take the profes- 
sional staff to go through that infor- 
mation, and how long does it take the 
staff of the minority side of committee 
to examine that information? 

Mr. D’AMATO. It would be impos- 
sible to give a date exactly, because 
the Senator is right: We have to go 
through the information and bring in 
people. It may develop—and does in 
many cases—additional leads and addi- 
tional people. 
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I have to tell you. I do not believe 
that we have received nearly all of the 
pertinent information that we have re- 
quested, or subpoenaed, or that has 
been subpoenaed by the special coun- 
sel. I just do not believe that to be the 
case. I think it is impossible to believe 
that other members of that White 
House defense team, that strategy 
team that met during the early week of 
January—they met under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, they met repeat- 
edly, they met every day for a l-week 
period of time, and thereafter—that 
there is not more information that was 
available that has not been turned over 
to this committee. 

If we set a time, I have to tell you 
something, I do not think we will ever 
get it. If we do not wait to see what 
takes place in terms of that trial and 
what witnesses we may or may not 
have, we are never going to get all the 
facts. I never knew that a committee 
ran just simply on the basis of a time 
line. I thought that our obligation was 
to get the facts. I thought that was 
what determined. And if we were doing 
a credible job, if we were getting the 
facts, that we would continue until the 
picture was completed, until the job 
was completed, if it took additional re- 
sources. That is why we are here. We 
are here for those resources. 

Let me say that we did not say give 
us such funds as may be necessary." So 
you see when we say there is not a de- 
finitive date, that is true. But we have 
asked to limit it to an amount of 
money. That amount of money will 
only enable us to go approximately 3, 
maybe 4 months if there is no real ac- 
tivity, and if we have to suspend during 
& period of time, maybe somewhat 
longer. Indeed, if there is no justifica- 
tion—and I suggest it has been the ac- 
tion of the White House and their peo- 
ple in terms of holding back docu- 
ments, that has brought us to this 
point where we suspect, and I think we 
have reason to suspect, that they are 
still withholding key documents and 
information from the Senate. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Along those lines, 
I would ask my colleague from New 
York if he can explain to me why 
throughout the testimony of Susan 
Thomases and Maggie Williams there 
seemed to be significant memory 
losses. I am particularly thinking of 
Maggie Williams, the chief of staff of 
the First Lady—she responded some 140 
times, I do not remember.“ These are 
people that were in positions of respon- 
sibility, and, obviously, very intel- 
ligent people. These were significant 
events in their lives. And to suggest 
that Maggie Williams had no recollec- 
tion 140 times is troubling to this Sen- 
ator. Also troubling is the fact that 
Susan Thomases, the First Lady's 
friend and adviser, told the committee 
“I do not remember” over 70 times. 

My friend from New York is a lawyer 
who has practiced and who knows 
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something about the procedures in the 
court. What kind of an explanation can 
you provide for Maggie Williams re- 
sponding 140 times “I do not remem- 
ber" to questions from the committee? 
And what kind of explanation can you 
provide for Susan Thomases telling the 
committee that she didn't remember" 
over 70 times? I find that very discom- 
forting because, obviously, it suggests 
that there are questions that witnesses 
are refusing to answer. I know the 
chairman sat through every single wit- 
ness and was troubled by this as well. 

Mr. D'AMATO. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. Of course, you see that 
you could ask. If you were to say, 
“Where were you, Senator, on last 
week on Tuesday," I could not tell you 
now. I would have to look. But when 
you have key events, monumental, the 
death of a trusted friend, someone you 
have known for a long time, someone 
who you have worked with, and you get 
some of the testimony surrounding 
that event, surrounding the search for 
something that was important, the 
possible suicide note, to have the kind 
of statements I do not recall." I do 
not know." 

Who did you speak to?" 

“I do not know." 

“Did you speak to anybody?” 

“I do not know. I do not remember. It 
would have been any” —it is just incon- 
ceivable. It smells of a well-orches- 
trated plot to deny the committee the 
facts and the information. And it is not 
just once; it is repeated. 

Then when we find—and, again, very 
troubling—documents that relate to 
the work of the First Lady, documents 
that relate to her representation, or at 
least the fact that there were numer- 
ous phone calls to Seth Ward, Seth 
Ward, a man who purchased the prop- 
erty known as Casa Grande, Seth Ward, 
Webb Hubbell’s father-in-law, Associ- 
ate Attorney General, his son-in-law is 
in that law firm. It is interesting the 
son-in-law did not represent or make 
the phone calls with respect to his fa- 
ther-in-law who he was close to, a 
transaction that can be described as 
nothing less than a sham, that at- 
tempted to provide Seth Ward, in the 
final analysis, with over $335,000, and 
finally had to agree to give back to the 
RTC. One has to say, was it that rep- 
resentation, or those phone calls which 
we were never aware of until we found 
the billing records? And where were the 
billing records of phone calls between 
Mrs. Clinton and Seth Ward? In the 
personal residence of the President and 
the First Lady, in their personal resi- 
dence. How about that? Are we to be- 
lieve some construction worker picked 
them up someplace? Where did they 
pick them up, and where did they get 
to where they got, the President’s per- 
sonal residence, in August, just when 
the RTC was again releasing a report 
dealing with these events? 

So it is very troubling. It is very 
troubling and it raises questions. 
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Maggie Williams, you see, was seen, at 
least by the testimony of Officer 
O’Neill, a career Secret Service officer, 
who would have no reason to concoct a 
story, says that on the night of Vin- 
cent Foster’s death he saw Maggie Wil- 
liams coming out of Vincent Foster’s 
office—and she admits she was there— 
and that she was carrying papers, files. 
And he remembers with great detail, 
that when she, Maggie Williams, who is 
Mrs. Clinton’s chief of staff, attempted 
to gain access to her office, she could 
not do it; she had to balance the files 
with one hand and then with the other 
hand open her door. 

You see, this is an experience I think 
probably many of us have had when 
you are carrying something and then 
you have to shift it. And he said she 
propped it up against the wall or a cab- 
inet so that she could then use her 
other hand to open the door. That was 
a specificity that made it hard for this 
Senator to not totally believe Officer 
O'Neill. 

Let me tell you, the saga continues, 
the saga of the memory lapses, because 
Maggie Williams denies that this oc- 
curred. 

But then there is another White 
House staffer, a young man who works 
there as an assistant by the name of 
Tom Castleton. He still works there. 
This is not someone who is in discord 
with the administration. This is not a 
partisan—if anything, he may be a par- 
tisan supporter of the White House. 
And there is nothing wrong with that. 
But he has no reason to lie. 

What does he testify? He testifies 
that when Maggie Williams is carrying 
a box of documents up to the personal 
residence of the White House, she says, 
Mrs. Clinton wants to review these 
papers." When we asked Maggie Wil- 
liams, she didn't say that; she has no 
memory of that. Why would she say 
that? She would never tell this young 
man that for no reason. After all, of 
course, he told us the truth. He had no 
reason to make this up. 

Let me ask something else. It has al- 
ways mystified me why it is people 
have to invent incredible stories. 
Would it not be ordinary, if papers that 
belonged to you, that were with a 
trusted friend and a legal advisor, that 
you would look them over as opposed 
to simply having them turned over to 
another attorney without looking? 

I find that very difficult, very dif- 
ficult to understand. It would seem to 
me that if the Senator had important 
papers entrusted to his legal advisor 
and counselor and something has sud- 
denly gone wrong and those papers 
were packaged and sent to your resi- 
dence so you could then send them over 
to your personal lawyer, would you not 
look through them? Would it not be 
natural? Would it not be correct? 
Would it not be right? But you see 
what happens when people invent sto- 
ries; they are stuck to them. They are 
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stuck to them. Once the White House 
issued the statement, a definitive 
statement, that the First Lady had, 
never looked at those papers, they 
could never explain how the papers 
that were sent up there found their 
way back down, and then, if all of 
those papers were sent over to Mr. Ken- 
dall, the lawyer for the Clintons, if all 
of them were sent over, then how could 
it be that the billing records were 
found in the personal residence, if you 
had already said for the public record, 
public consumption, that you never 
looked at the records? 

So now we have the mystery of the 
appearing documents. Where are they 
found? In the personal residence, where 
all the papers had been brought ini- 
tially, all of them, and, I would suggest 
to you, probably including the billing 
records. And that, indeed, when we 
have heard this troubling story—be- 
cause I tell you it would be absolutely 
totally reasonable for anybody, Presi- 
dent or anyone—to look through their 
personal files and their personal 
records. I think that it would be un- 
usual, unusual, absolutely unusuai— 
after all, they had nothing to fear. 
There was no wrongdoing. Why would 
you not look through the papers to as- 
certain if these were papers, indeed, 
that should be then sent over to a new 
lawyer. Would you not want to look at 
them? 

So the answers that are forthcoming 
do not in many cases lead to a conclu- 
sion. They raise other questions. But 
let me say our mandate is to get the 
facts. It is not to rush to judgment. It 
is only because—and I have only shared 
this for the first time—of some of the 
questions that I consider important, 
some of the troubling aspects, that I 
raise this. I have not raised this here- 
tofore. I have not shared this with the 
media. I have not rushed to judgment, 
nor do I. But I raise this question—and 
there are others—in light of testimony 
given by witnesses who have nothing to 
gain, who, if anything, are supporters 
of the administration. Neuwirth, as- 
sistant counsel to the chief counsel of 
the United States, he says they are 
concerned about unfettered access, 
that Mrs. Clinton was concerned. This 
young man, Tom Castleton, who says 
Maggie Williams, Mrs. Clinton’s chief 
of staff, says that Mrs. Clinton wants 
to review these documents. Then the 
White House states that they did not 
look at these documents. Then the bill- 
ing records appearing. How did they 
get there? 

So there is more work to be done. I 
do this—and I was not happy about 
having to raise these questions at this 
point in time—only because, again, the 
assertions have been made that our in- 
vestigation has not revealed anything, 
that this is a waste of time and a waste 
of taxpayers’ money. 

Let me conclude by saying I believe 
that the committee has been patient, 
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in some cases overly so; that the com- 
mittee has gone out of its way to give 
the benefit of the doubt, as we should 
and will continue to do, to witnesses 
and in certain instances when evidence 
has not come forth when it should. We 
will say, let us conclude our job, get 
the facts, and that is when we will end 
the investigation, sooner rather than 
later. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, unlike my colleague, I 
will be brief. I will be to the point as 
nearly as I can. I have been standing 
now for 1 hour and 20 minutes on the 
floor of the Senate to try to get a word 
in edgewise, and I recognize that when 
someone has the floor, they can lit- 
erally keep it forever. I was prompted 
to come here by some remarks that I 
heard by my friend and colleague from 
New Mexico, Senator DOMENICI, a cou- 
ple of hours ago when I happened to 
hear him say that the only way to re- 
solve the problem before us is for the 
majority leader and the minority lead- 
er to sit down in one office or the other 
and come up with some kind of an 
agreeable compromise. 

I thought, as usual, that was a very 
constructive suggestion from my friend 
and colleague from New Mexico, with 
whom I have worked on the Budget 
Committee each and every year, this 
being the 18th, since I have been here. 

It makes an awful lot more sense 
than the long, drag-out confrontation 
that we seem to be headed for and are 
involved in now with regard to what is 
right and what is wrong with the re- 
quest made by the chairman of the 
Banking Committee for the continu- 
ation of the hearings as long as he 
wants to pursue them in whatever 
manner the chairman of the committee 
wishes to pursue them. 

I notice with great interest there 
were several references during the last 
hour and 20 minutes, when I was listen- 
ing very carefully, that the name of 
Robert BYRD was used. We all respect 
Robert BYRD as one of the great Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate of today and 
certainly, in my opinion, of all time. It 
has been said on the floor that Senator 
BYRD felt that the Iran-Contra hear- 
ings should proceed because we have a 
constitutional responsibility." I do not 
think there is any quarrel with that. I 
suspect that Senator BYRD voted for 
the Whitewater investigation, as did 
this Senator, because I think it is our 
constitutional responsibility to inves- 
tigate wrongdoing. 

In that regard, I might say that one 
of the side elements of this investiga- 
tion and other investigations that we 
see more and more and more going on 
forever and forever and forever in the 
Senate of the United States, has caused 
a great deal of harm and a great deal of 
expense to many people whom most 
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would agree are totally innocent. That 
has happened. The committee is 
chaired by my colleague from New 
York. It happened in previous commit- 
tees. 

If you read the newspapers and talk 
to some of the people that have ap- 
peared before the Banking Committee, 
you will find that when they come 
there, they have to bring a lawyer to 
protect themselves. The amount of 
lawyers’ fees that these people have, 
mostly without means, to defend them- 
selves when they are called by a com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate, they have 
spent anywhere from $50,000 in the last 
few months, sometimes up to $500,000 
in the last few months, out of their 
own pockets to defend themselves, 
when in most instances most would 
agree most of them, if not all —and I 
say most of them, and maybe all, with 
the understanding that there was al- 
ways a reason to investigate White- 
water. The dialog that we have heard, 
the dog and pony show for the last hour 
and 20 minutes, was merely to fulfill 
the wishes of those who wish to con- 
tinue. 

Senator BYRD said it is our constitu- 
tional responsibility. And it is. And we 
have investigated. Senator DOMENICI 
suggests that the two leaders should 
get together and work out some kind of 
a compromise, if you will. That is the 
only way we get things done down 
here, after we raise all kinds of havoc. 
I endorse the suggestion made by Sen- 
ator DOMENICI. 

My colleague from Maryland, the 
ranking Democrat on the Banking 
Committee, knows where this Senator 
has been coming from on this issue for 
a long, long time. I think that we have 
granted the Banking Committee—I 
voted to give the Banking Committee 
the time and the money to make an in- 
vestigation. I am willing to give them 
some additional time, if that is what 
they need. 

But if anyone thinks that this Sen- 
ator is going to give an open-ended li- 
cense to the present chairman of the 
Banking Committee, or anyone else, to 
go on and on and on and on, on some- 
thing that, in my view, should have 
been concluded weeks ago, they are 
badly mistaken. 

We do this to ourselves here, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, over and over 
again. We wonder why the polls show 
that the people despise—I think the 
word despise is not overstated—they 
despise, as a group, the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate. Even used car 
salesmen, I believe, rate ahead of us in 
the polls. Why is that? Because we 
bring it on ourselves, Democrats and 
Republicans. It is not just one side of 
the aisle or the other. It is the con- 
spiratorial nature of the business, un- 
fortunately. 

Mr. President, I had been the Gov- 
ernor of my State for 8-years, longer 
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than any other person in the history of 
that State, and this is my 18th year in 
the U.S. Senate. I have never been 
sued, either before I was in public serv- 
ice or since I have been in public serv- 
ice. I never have been accused of any 
wrongdoing. I have never had to pay 
out a dollar, let alone $50,000 or $500,000 
or more, to defend myself. I have had 
the wonderful experience of serving 18 
years in the U.S. Senate. 

I have been in hundreds of thousands 
of hours of committee hearings on the 
national security interests of the 
United States, the Armed Services 
Committee, in the Budget Committee, 
that is very much up front now. I hap- 
pen to be the ranking member of the 
Budget Committee at the present time. 
I also serve, and have since I came 
here, also, in addition to those two 
committees, as a member of the Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation 
Committee. 

I am proud to say that never, as long 
as I have served or called witnesses or 
been a part of questioning witnesses, 
have I ever cost even one of those wit- 
nesses any money out of their own 
pocket to come before me as the sacred 
one on the elevated platform directing 
questions down at them. 

It so happens that I have not, nor 
have I ever, sought to serve on the Eth- 
ics Committee of the U.S. Senate. I do 
not like judging other people. I have 
never sought to serve on that commit- 
tee or any other investigative commit- 
tee that is going after people, to get 
people. Some of that is necessary. I be- 
lieve that BoB BYRD is right in saying 
we have a constitutional responsibility 
to do that. But in so doing—and it has 
been going on and on every day, almost 
of every week of every month, and cer- 
tainly of every year since I have served 
in this body—some people, a group of 
people, have set up themselves as judge 
and jury. They use the taxpayers’ 
money of the United States of America 
to make accusations, to carry on inves- 
tigations, some of them legitimate. 
But we wonder why the people of the 
United States distrust us. 

I saw a bumper sticker on a car in 
Nebraska the other day that said, “I 
love my country, but I don’t trust my 
Government." Well, is it any wonder 
what we do to ourselves? We have be- 
come the conspirators, whether we rec- 
ognize or realize it or not. And the feel- 
ing of the people of the United States 
with regard to their elected public offi- 
cials, most of whom I can certify are 
honest, God-fearing people trying to do 
the right thing, whether they have 
Democrat or Republican behind their 
names, we wonder why we are not more 
respected. Because of what you see on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate tonight. 

I am not conspiratorial by nature, 
and I do not like what is going on. In 
addition to the committee of jurisdic- 
tion that seems to be on the tube every 
time I turn on C—SPAN, and I see 
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mean-looking lawyers peering down, as 
if they were judges, at these people be- 
hind them, kind of like the Christians 
in the lion’s den in Rome I see that, 
and I do not like that either because I 
think you can make inquiry of people 
as a U.S. Senator in a fashion that does 
not say, “It is us against them." That 
is what is going on here. 

The costs of this, as I understand it, 
are over $1 million for the committee 
and up to $15 million or more for the 
special prosecutor. 

The special prosecutor has a job to 
do, and I voted the money to have the 
special prosecutor check into White- 
water. I guess what I am saying, Mr. 
President, is that somewhere sometime 
enough is enough. 

Some—not this Senator—some have 
said that the chairman of the Banking 
Committee is doing this primarily be- 
cause he is the chairman of the Repub- 
lican Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
which is designed to collect money and 
make a lot of hoopla to try and elect 
Republicans. Well, that is the job of 
the Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, and we have a Member on 
this side who does the same thing. 

But some have said—not this Sen- 
ator—some have said one of the main 
reasons that the chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee, who is simultaneously 
chairman of the Republican Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, is doing this and 
wants more taxpayer money to con- 
tinue the investigation forever and for- 
ever and forever, as near as I can tell, 
is he wants to continue it at least until 
after the November elections, because 
some have said—not this Senator—that 
the chairman of the Banking Commit- 
tee wants to do this for political rea- 
sons. He thinks it will help elect Re- 
publicans. 

Now remember, I did not say that, 
but I guess other people have. Whether 
that is true or not, I voted for the 
money for the special prosecutor to in- 
vestigate Whitewater. I voted in sup- 
port of and provided a vote to provide 
the money to the Banking Committee 
to do their investigation. I had as- 
sumed that it would not take longer 
than it took to investigate other mat- 
ters, such as Iran-Contra, but it has for 
whatever reason. Now the chairman of 
the Banking Committee wishes to go 
on and on and on. 

I simply say that I do not believe this 
committee going on and on and on, 
spending more of the taxpayers’ money 
is going to amount to any more than it 
has already. The special prosecutor is 
continuing, the special prosecutor is 
the place to bring charges if anyone be- 
fore the Banking Committee has com- 
mitted perjury, as was indicated by the 
dog-and-pony show tonight. If they 
committed perjury, they should be 
prosecuted, and if they are found 
guilty, they should stand whatever the 
sentence in court should be. 

Isimply say that I think it is far past 
time for this committee to have made 
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its report, but in the good nature that 
Ithink has always embodied me, I sug- 
gested to the ranking Democrat, the 
Senator from Maryland, who is on the 
floor, what, 2 months ago, 3 months 
ago—I do not know what it was—when 
the chairman of the Banking Commit- 
tee was beginning to talk about the ne- 
cessity to extend this date beyond the 
expiration date of yesterday and want- 
ed $200,000 or $300,000 more of tax- 
payers' money to get the job done, I 
said, "I'm not for that at all. I think 
they should be called upon to wind up 
their inquiry and make their report to 
the U.S. Senate." 

But I said in the spirit of com- 
promise, since the chairman of the 
Banking Committee says he wants 
more time and he needs more time, I 
would, against my better judgment 
say, All right, let's give them another 
30 days, until the 28th of March, and 
$90,000," or whatever it takes to wind 
this up and then set a date for the re- 
port no later than 30 days after that, so 
that we can get on with this matter. I 
remember very well the ranking Demo- 
crat at that time thanking me for that 
suggestion. 

We have now come to the place, while 
I can assure the Senate that the vast 
majority of the Democrats in this 
body—and there are 47 of us—the vast 
majority of them are against any ex- 
tension period beyond the expiration 
date of the committee of yesterday. 

But it has been talked over and it 
was agreed, in an effort to come to 
some kind of a compromise, that we do 
not want to filibuster, we do not think 
a filibuster is necessary. 

Following up on what Senator 
DOMENICI suggested on the floor of the 
Senate, why do we not have the major- 
ity leader, Senator DOLE, and the mi- 
nority leader, Senator DASCHLE, get to- 
gether tomorrow and make a decision, 
a reasonable decision, along the lines 
that Senator DOLE suggested back 
under the Iran-Contra affair? 

At that time, the Democrats were 
the conspirators. They were the ones 
who wanted to continue this discus- 
sion. Senator DOLE suggested that we 
should not go on with Iran-Contra for- 
ever. It was causing problems for the 
President of the United States who, at 
that time, was a Republican. Believe it 
or not, Mr. President, the Democratic 
majority at that time said. Senator 
DOLE, you're right. You're making 
sense. You're trying to be reasonable, 
Senator DoLE.“ 

What we are asking for at the present 
time, and taking up on the public ex- 
pression and request by my friend and 
colleague from New Mexico, it is time 
for the two leaders to get together. It 
is time to end the dog-and-pony show. 
It is time to come to a definite time- 
frame—30 days, r amount of money, 
whatever is necessary—to wind up this 
investigation, and then anything fur- 
ther that is done beyond that, as it 
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Should be, would be accomplished by 
the special prosecutor. 

If we end the investigation by the 
Banking Committee tonight, the spe- 
cial prosecutor is still there with full 
subpoena powers and the authority of à 
prosecutor to bring charges for any- 
thing that he thinks needs to be raised 
in the courts. 

I simply say, Mr. President, that I 
hope we will take the wise counsel of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico, 
my friend, Senator DOMENICI, and re- 
solve this matter tomorrow and get on 
with the business of the U.S. Senate. 

I thank the Chair, and I yield the 
floor. 


EXTENDING WHITEWATER 
INVESTIGATION 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, yes- 
terday we returned for the last session 
of the 104th Congress to complete the 
Nation's business. We returned so that 
we could attempt to reach a bipartisan 
agreement on welfare reform. We re- 
turned to continue debating the future 
of Medicare. We returned so we could 
end the budget impasse. We returned so 
that we could face the legislative chal- 
lenges before us and not let the Amer- 
ican people down. 

I'm sad to say, we are not doing these 
important things. We are not serving 
the American people by working on the 
things that affect their day to day 
lives. Instead, we are debating whether 
to extend the Senate Committee's in- 
vestigation into Whitewater indefi- 
nitely and if an additional $600,000 for 
the investigation should be provided. 

I oppose this attempt to extend the 
hearings indefinitely. The Senate has 
already spent $950,000 on 277 days of 
Whitewater investigation, heard from 
more than 100 witnesses, and collected 
more than 45,000 pages of documents. 
Enough is enough. 

Let me tell you what I support. I sup- 
port Senator DASCHLE’s proposal to 
complete the task at hand by extend- 
ing the hearing until April 3, 1996, with 
a final report due on May 10, 1996. I also 
support letting the Independent Coun- 
sel do his work. Three federal judges 
have given him the job of investigating 
Whitewater and all related matters. He 
has more than 130 staff members help- 
ing him. There is no time limit or 
spending cap on his investigation, so he 
will be able to gather facts in a system- 
atic and unencumbered way and to in- 
vestigate Whitewater thoroughly. The 
results of his investigation will be 
made public. If the Independent Coun- 
sel finds wrongdoing, he has the au- 
thority to bring any lawbreakers to 
justice. By permitting him to do what 
none of us can do and what none of us 
should be doing, we will get a complete 
rendering of the facts. That’s the right 
thing to do. That’s what I support. 

What I don’t support is using Senate 
committees to play Presidential poli- 
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tics. The goal of this proposed exten- 
sion is very clear. It’s about Presi- 
dential politics. And, it’s about vilify- 
ing Mrs. Clinton in the name of Presi- 
dential politics. This attack on her is 
unprecedented. She has voluntarily an- 
swered questions on four occasions 
from the Grand jury and on three occa- 
sions in interviews for the Grand jury, 
numerous written questions, and she 
has been cooperative with the commit- 
tee. I know her personally. Like many 
others across the Nation, I have deep 
admiration and respect for her. 

Like so many other American women 
she has struggled to meet the demands 
of both a career and a family. She is 
dedicated to her family and she is a 
dedicated advocate for children. For 
more than 25 years she worked on be- 
half of children and families which she 
discusses in her book It Takes a Vil- 
lage". In Village“, Mrs. Clinton 
shares with the public her passion, con- 
viction, and insight, gleaned from her 
experience as a mother, daughter, ad- 
vocate, attorney, and First Lady. 

Mrs. Clinton has truly inspired a gen- 
eration of men, women and children. 
She has worked to raise her own family 
and she has worked to protect a gen- 
eration of children. So I don't support 
extending the Senate committee's in- 
vestigation into Whitewater. 

We should not ask taxpayers to con- 
tinue subsidizing this round of Presi- 
dential politics and this attack on Mrs. 
Clinton. Instead, I say, let's get on 
with the business of this country and 
its citizens. The Senate committee 
should finish its investigation imme- 
diately, write its report, and let the 
American people hear what the com- 
mittee has to say. I believe the Senate 
Should get back to the job we were 
elected to do. Get back to meeting the 
day to day needs of the American peo- 
ple. The American public deserves our 
full attention. 


WHITEWATER 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest while my col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
New York, and his colleagues went on 
for some length, and I do not intend to 
match that length at this hour. I do 
not think that is really necessary, but 
there are some matters that I think 
ought to be reviewed with respect to 
this Whitewater matter. 

First, a great deal is being made 
&bout these documents that appear, as 
though it is à nefarious plot. I under- 
stand that people like to attach sin- 
ister intentions, but the explanation 
for it may be far more innocent than 
that. And I really want to include in 
the RECORD an article that appeared a 
few weeks ago in the New York Times 
by Sidney Herman, a former partner of 
Kenneth Starr. Let me quote from it: 

Documents that are relevant to an inves- 
tigation are found in an unexpected place 6 
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months after they were first sought. A 
Shocking development? Absolutely not. In 
most major pieces of litigation, files turn up 
late. One side or the other always thinks of 
making something of the late appearance. 
But these lawyers know the truth. It could 
just as easily happen to them. Despite dili- 
gent searches, important papers in large or- 
ganizations are always turning up after the 
initial and follow-up searches. 

Later on he goes on to say: 

My former partner, Kenneth Starr, knows 
all this. As independent counsel in the 
Whitewater investigation, he will] take it 
into account. But the American people have 
no reason to know that this is a normal oc- 
currence. It is not part of their every-day ex- 
perience. Reporters really do not have any 
reason to know this either, or they may 
know and simply choose to ignore it. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that article be printed in the 
RECORD at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SARBANES. I place it in the 
RECORD simply to make the point, as 
the article does, that the appearance of 
documents a considerable period of 
time after they have been requested is, 
in fact, not a shocking development. 
This goes on all the time, as anyone in- 
volved in litigation or document re- 
quests well knows. 

In each instance, of course, one has 
to judge the explanation for the late- 
appearing documents with respect to 
their plausibility, but as I indicated 
when we were discussing Mr. Gearan 
earlier, his explanation, I thought, was 
very straightforward. He said by mis- 
take these had been packed into a box 
he took with him to the Peace Corps. 
He thought they had remained at the 
White House where the White House 
counsel could go through them and 
provide responsive matters to the com- 
mittee. It was only by chance that 
these documents, then, were later dis- 
covered in that box that had been sent 
over to the Peace Corps and then were 
put back into the loop so that they 
eventually came to the committee. 

A great to-do is made of the fact that 
if you have a fixed date for ending, you 
will not get the documents, and that 
to-do is made over documents that we 
have gotten. I find it incredible—in 
other words, these documents are fur- 
nished to us and then an argument is 
made if you have a fixed date—as we 
did, the date of February 29—you will 
not get the documents. I do not know 
how you square the two. We get the 
documents. They are provided to us. 
Then the assertion is made if you have 
a fixed date you will not get the docu- 
ments. We have a fixed date. We got 
the documents. The people provided 
them to us in response to the request. 
I do not understand that argument. Ob- 
viously, logically, it does not hold to- 
gether. 

Now, the issue here is essentially the 
difference between the request of my 
colleague from New York, Chairman 
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D'AMATO, for an open-ended extension 
of this inquiry, and the proposal put 
forth by Senator DASCHLE for an exten- 
sion until April 3 for hearings and until 
May 10 to file the report. 

When this resolution was first 
passed, it was passed on the premise 
that there would be an ending date, 
February 29, and the rationale ad- 
vanced in part for that ending date was 
to keep this matter out of the Presi- 
dential election year and therefore 
avoid the politicizing of these hearings 
and the erosion of any public con- 
fidence in the hearings because of à 
perception that they were being con- 
ducted for political reasons. 

Ilistened with some amazement ear- 
lier as the Washington Post editorial 
was cited by my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle in support of 
their position for an unlimited exten- 
sion. Now, that is the position, and I 
recognize it, of the New York Times. I 
recognize that the New York Times’ 
posture is for an indefinite extension; 
but the Washington Post, which was 
also cited in support, said today, very 
clearly. The Senate should require the 
committee to complete its work, 
produce a final report by a fixed date." 

Now, they question the dates that we 
put forward as perhaps being too short 
& period. They said a limited extension 
makes sense but an unreasonably short 
deadline does not. They said 5 weeks 
may not be enough time. They sug- 
gested maybe there should be a little 
extra time, running in the range of 
through April or early May. In other 
words, a few more weeks beyond what 
the leader has proposed in the alter- 
native, which my distinguished friend 
from Nebraska has suggested was a 
possible way of approaching this mat- 
ter. 

In any event, so that readers of the 
RECORD can judge for themselves, I ask 
unanimous consent that this Washing- 
ton Post editorial entitled Extend But 
With Limits," and which contains as I 
said the sentence, The Senate should 
require the committee to complete its 
work and produce a final report by a 
fixed date," which editorial has been 
used by some in support of an indefi- 
nite extension—for the life of me I can- 
not understand how one can do that, 
can make that argument. I ask unani- 
mous consent that editorial be printed 
in the RECORD at the end of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
want to point out with respect to both 
the Gearan and Ickes notes, because 
the point was raised that we have these 
notes and we got them late in the day. 
The fact is the committee held a full 
day of hearing with Mr. Gearan and a 
full day of hearing with Mr. Ickes with 
respect to their notes. There was an op- 
portunity to examine their notes, see 
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the contents of their notes, bring them 
in before the committee, and have a 
hearing with respect to them. 

The White House has, in effect, now 
responded to every request of the com- 
mittee. We have some e-mails to be ob- 
tained, but that is almost completed. I 
outlined earlier the difficult problems 
that were associated with the e-mails. 
First of all, the extraordinary and on- 
erous breadth of the committee's re- 
quest and the fact that the Bush ad- 
ministration had put in a procedure, a 
process at the White House that made 
the recovery of those e-mails ex- 
tremely difficult. The White House fi- 
nally had to bring in à consultant, and 
they are expending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in order to provide 
those e-mails. The ones that have been 
provided thus far, the weeks covered, 
have not produced anything. That is in 
& very real sense a fishing expedition. 
It has not produced anything thus far. 

Now, Mr. President, à lot has been 
made of citing the book by Senator 
Mitchell and Senator COHEN with re- 
spect to having a firm deadline and 
their feeling that the Iran-Contra in- 
quiry would have worked better with- 
out a firm deadline. Of course, as my 
colleague from Connecticut pointed 
out earlier, there has been no inquiry 
conducted in the Senate without a firm 
deadline. This is an entirely new and 
different precedent that was going to 
be established. 

Let me just quote from their book: 

At the time, the setting of a deadline for 
the completion of the committee’s work 
seemed a reasonable and responsible com- 
promise between Democratic members in 
both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate who wanted no time limitation 
placed upon the committee, and Republican 
Members who wanted the hearings completed 
within 2 or 3 months. 

As an aside, I may note that probably 
the strongest advocate of a time limi- 
tation for the committee’s work was 
the then-minority leader, Senator 
DOLE. Time and time again he took the 
floor to argue that very strenuously, 
did the same thing in the meetings 
that were being held between the lead- 
ership to work out how that inquiry 
would be done, and did, in fact, press 
for a timeframe at one point of only 2 
or 3 months, as this book indicates. 

Now, the book then goes on to say, 
and I am now quoting it again: 

“It escaped no one's attention that 
an investigation that spilled into 1988 
could only help keep Republicans on 
the defensive during an election year. 
Both Inouye and Hamilton  rec- 
ommended rejecting" and I underscore 
that. ''rejecting the opportunity to 
prolong, and thereby exploit President 
Reagan's difficulties, determining that 
10 months would provide enough time 
to uncover any wrongdoing.” 

I want to underscore to this body 
that the Democratic leadership of the 
Congress, as that book states, Chair- 
man HAMILTON from the House and 
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Chairman INOUYE from the Senate, 
agreed to a defined timeframe as the 
minority leader, Senator DOLE, had 
pressed for very, very hard. And, of 
course, the reason was to keep it out of 
the 1988 Presidential election year and, 
therefore, not turn the inquiry into a 
political football. 

That was the thinking here last year 
when we passed Senate Resolution 120 
with an ending date of February 29, 
1996, which is where we find ourselves 
now. That was the thinking. And many 
of us have taken the view, and I hold to 
it very strongly, that extending the in- 
quiry deep into a Presidential election 
year will seriously undermine the 
credibility of this investigation and 
create a public perception that this in- 
vestigation is being conducted for po- 
litical purposes. I think that is clearly 
happening, and I think the effort to 
have the inquiry continue on through 
the Presidential election year will con- 
tribute to that. 

I was very much interested in an edi- 
torial that appeared in U.S. News & 
World Report on January 29, by its edi- 
tor in chief, Mortimer Zuckerman. 

I ask unanimous consent that edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD at the 
end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. SARBANES. In the course of it 
he says, and let me just quote it: 

It would be foolish to expect a congres- 
sional investigation to be above politics. But 
at what point, in a decent democracy, does 
politics have to yield to objectivity? At what 
point does rumor have to retreat before 
truth? In Whitewater that point would seem 
to have been reached when we have had an 
independent, exhaustive study of the case 
under the supervision of a former Republican 
U.S. attorney, Jay Stephens. 

Of course, he is referring there to the 
study that was commissioned by the 
RTC, from the Pillsbury, Madison, 
Sutro law firm. 

He goes on a little later in that edi- 
torial to say: 

That official report is in, but hardly any- 
one who has been surfing the Whitewater 
headlines will know of it. It has been ignored 
by both the Republicans and a media hungry 
for scandal. The Stephens report provides a 
blow-by-blow account of virtually every 
charge involved in the Whitewater saga. Let 
us put the conclusions firmly on the record. 
The quotes below are directly from the Ste- 
phens report. 

And he then goes through questions 
that were raised about various activi- 
ties and the conclusions of the report. 
And then goes on to say: 

The report concludes: On this record there 
is no basis to charge the Clintons with any 
kind of primary liability for fraud or inten- 
tional misconduct. This investigation has re- 
vealed no evidence to support any such 
claims. Nor would the record support any 
claim of secondary or derivative liability for 
the possible misdeeds of others. 

Stephens’s firm—Pillsbury, Madison & 
Sutro—spent two years and almost $4 mil- 
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lion to reach its conclusions and rec- 
ommended that no further resources be ex- 
pended on the Whitewater part of this inves- 
tigation. 

Pillsbury, Madison actually asked for 
a tolling agreement from the Rose Law 
Firm at the end of December, because 
of some new material that had come 
out. And then subsequent to that we 
received the billing records of Mrs. 
Clinton from the Rose firm. Other mat- 
ters came of public record, and they ex- 
amined all of those before they submit- 
ted their final report, which has just 
come in today. In that report they con- 
clude, as they had concluded earlier, 
that there was no basis on any of the 
matters they investigated—and they 
went carefully through quite a long lit- 
any of them— 

.. no basis on which to charge the Clin- 
tons with any kind of primary liability for 
fraud or intentional conduct, nor would the 
record support any claim of secondary or de- 
rivative liability for the possible misdeeds of 
others. 

This report needs, obviously, to be 
carefully examined by my colleagues. 
It is a very important report; $4 mil- 
lion of public money was expended on 
it. And it reached the conclusions 
which I have just outlined. 

Mr. President, I think the proposal 
that Senator DASCHLE has put forward 
is an eminently reasonable proposal. It 
is argued, on the one hand, we need 
even an indefinite time because we 
need to get more material. The mate- 
rial has now all come—an extraor- 
dinary request for material, some of it 
delayed, in my judgment, because of 
how far-reaching and onerous the docu- 
ment requests were. Other items were 
delayed because people misplaced 
them, did not find them. They have 
now been provided to the committee. 

The other argument that is made, 
which is an interesting argument given 
the record of this committee, is that 
we now need to await the trial in Ar- 
kansas. It was recognized in Senate 
Resolution 120 that the independent 
counsel was already at work, and it 
was never anticipated that the com- 
mittee would defer its work to the 
independent counsel in such a way as 
to go beyond the February 29 deadline. 

In fact, when the independent coun- 
sel in September of last year indicated 
to the committee to forbear until some 
unspecified time any investigation and 
public hearings into many of the mat- 
ters specified in Senate Resolution 120, 
we rejected that in a joint letter which 
Senator D’AMATO and I sent to Mr. 
Starr. We stated: 

We have now determined that the special 
committee should not delay its investigation 
of the remaining matters specified in Senate 
Resolution 120. 

We went on to say: 

We believe that the concerns expressed in 
your letter do not outweigh the Senate’s 
strong interest in concluding its investiga- 
tion and public hearings into the matters 
specified in Senate Resolution 120 consistent 
with section 9 of the resolution. 
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Section 9 is the provision of the reso- 
lution which called for the February 29 
concluding date for the work of this 
committee. 

And we went on to say: 

Accordingly, we have determined that the 
special committee will begin its next round 
of public hearings in late October of 1995. 
This round of hearings will focus primarily 
on the matters specified in section (1)(b)(2) of 
Senate Resolution 120, and through the re- 
mainder of this year the special committee 
will investigate the remaining matters speci- 
fied in Senate Resolution 120 with the inten- 
tion of holding public hearings thereon be- 
ginning in January 1996. 

That was our position then. I thought 
it was a correct position. It was not an- 
ticipated that the committee would 
defer its work until after the independ- 
ent counsel has pursued his trials. It is 
now said this trial. But he has other 
trials in the offing as well, all of which, 
of course, would serve to carry this in- 
quiry on into infinity. 

Just to underscore it with respect to 
Mr. Hale because we, the minority, 
have pressed repeatedly throughout for 
bringing Mr. Hale in, seeking through 
subpoena to obtain his documents—and 
that has consistently been delayed— 
this issue was considered at a hearing 
on the 28th of November, and Chairman 
D’AMATO said the following. I now 
quote: 

I would like to bring him, Hale, in sooner 
rather than later so that he can testify and 
so that he can be examined. If we drag this, 
if this matter is dragged out into February 
or later, I believe legitimate questions can 
be raised as to why bringing him in so late 
and getting into next year and the political 
season—and I think that is a very legitimate 
concern of this committee—both Democrats 
= Republicans and I would like to avoid 

t. 

It certainly was a legitimate concern 
and the effort to press to move on the 
Hale matter never was realized. The 
minority staff continually sent memo- 
randa to the majority about Hale and 
nothing was done about it. We now find 
ourselves finding this being used as an 
argument to defer the hearings to the 
other side of the trial. As I said, the 
trial is not going to be in secret. So the 
matters developed at the trial will be, 
I can assure you, on the public record 
and available to the public. 

Many of the witnesses sought have 
indicated they will take the fifth 
amendment. And there is every reason 
to assume that they will continue to do 
so. So then they are not going to be- 
come available to the committee in 
any event. And the committee has to 
do its work and make its report. 

We have taken an extraordinary 
number of depositions. Much of what 
we are now looking at, which involves 
matters that occurred in Arkansas 10 
and 15 years ago, had been covered vo- 
luminously in the press. I am really al- 
most staggered by the fact that we 
hold a hearing and then it is asserted, 
well, new revelations came out at this 
hearing. We held a hearing with Ickes. 
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And everyone said, My goodness, we 
have discovered that a special team 
was set up in the White House to deal 
with the Whitewater matter in Janu- 
ary of 1994." A newspaper account in 
early January of 1994 states that a spe- 
cial team under the direction of Mr. 
Ickes was set up. So he comes in. We 
have these notes. He comes in and tes- 
tifies. We have the situation in the 
committee where the establishment of 
this team and him as the head of it is 
considered as a new discovery when 
there is a newspaper story from 2 years 
earlier stating that such a team was 
being set up and that he would head it 


up. 

Interestingly enough, the article that 
was written on the day after the hear- 
ing paralleled the article that was 
written 2 years earlier. The January 
"th, 1994—not 1996, 1994—article in the 
Washington Post stated, and I quote: 

With the start of the new year, the White 
House launched a major internal effort to 
fight back against mounting criticism of the 
way it has handled inquiries into President 
Clinton's Arkansas land investments. A 
high-powered damage control squad was ap- 
pointed under the direction of new Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Harold Ickes, and daily strat- 
egy sessions began. 

That is in 1994. Then we get notes 
from Ickes about a meeting of the spe- 
cialstrategy session that he is heading 
up, and that is treated as though we 
discovered something new. In fact, the 
article reporting on the hearing par- 
alleled the article written 2 years ear- 
lier. 

That is what we have been going 
through; I mean a replowing of mate- 
rial that has already been available 
generally in the press and out to the 
public. In fact, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion in the editorial that my colleague, 
Senator PRYOR, cited of February 15 
states: 

The Senate's Watergate hearings of 1973 
and 1974 were momentous delving into White 
House abuses of power and leading to the res- 
ignation of the disgraced President and the 
imprisonment of many of his aides. They 
lasted 279 days. Next week, Senator Alfonse 
D'Amato, Republican of New York and his 
fellow Whitewater investigators, will surpass 
that mark. Today is the 275th day, and they 
have nothing anywhere near conclusive to 
show for their labors. To put matters in con- 
text, all they have to ponder is a fairly ob- 
scure 1980's real estate and banking scandal 
in Arkansas. With the February 29th expira- 
tion date for the special panel staring him in 
the face, Senator D'AMATO has the effrontery 
to ask the Senate for more time and money 
to continue drilling dry investigative holes. 
Specifically, he wants open-ended authority 
and another $600,000. That is on top of 
$950,000 his committee has spent so far plus 
$400,000 that was devoted to a Senate Bank- 
ing Committee inquiry into Whitewater in 
1994. The partisan motives behind Senator 
D'Amato's request could not be more obvi- 
ous. 


They then go on along this vein. 

They also make the point in conclud- 
ing that the independent counsel will 
continue his investigation and, there- 
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fore, the legal and business affairs of 
the President and Mrs. Clinton will be 
scrutinized by the independent counsel. 

This editorial actually called for end- 
ing on February 29 as the resolution 
provided. The distinguished minority 
leader has in effect come forward and 
said we will not press this immediate 
cutoff. We are prepared for the hear- 
ings to go on for a limited further pe- 
riod of time, and for a period of time 
after that in order to do the report. I 
think that is a very forthcoming pro- 
posal, and I very strongly commend it 
to my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1996] 
DOCUDRAMA 
(By Sidney N. Herman) 

Documents that are relevant to an inves- 
tigation are found in an unexpected place six 
months after they were first sought. A 
Shocking development? 

Absolutely not. In most major pieces of 
litigation, files turn up late. One side or the 
other always thinks of making something of 
the late appearance, but these lawyers know 
the truth: it could just as easily happen to 
them. 

Despite diligent searches, important pa- 
pers in large organizations are always turn- 
ing up after the initial and follow-up 
searches. How many times have you looked 
for something on your desk and couldn't find 
it, only to have it appear right under your 
nose later? Happens all the time. 

Indeed, as every litigator knows, there is 
nothing worse than having an important 
document show up late. You've only high- 
lighted its absence for your opponent. If you 
know where ít is, it is far better to include 
it in the initial delivery of relevant papers, 
where it gets mixed in with the rest of the 
morass. Why red-flag it by holding it back? 

My former partner, Kenneth Starr, knows 
all this. As independent counsel in the 
Whitewater investigation, he will take it 
into account. 

But the American people have no reason to 
know that this is a normal occurrence; it is 
not part of their everyday experience. Re- 
porters really don't have any reason to know 
this either. Or they may know, and simply 
choose to ignore it. 

Last summer, notes that were critical to 
the celebrated libel suit brought by Jeffrey 
Masson against the writer Janet Malcolm 
appeared in her private study, years after 
they were first sought. I recall that discov- 
ery being treated as an interesting happen- 
stance, nothing more. 

When documents show up belatedly, even 
in private quarters, there is simply nothing 
unusual about it. 

EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1996] 
EXTEND, BUT WITH LIMITS 

We noted the other day that the White 
House—through its tardiness in producing 
long-sought  subpoenaed  documents—has 
helped Senate Banking Committee Chairman 
Alfonse D'Amato make his case for extend- 
ing the Whitewater investigation beyond to- 
day's expiration date. If one didn't know any 
better, one might conclude that the adminis- 
tration’s Whitewater strategy was being de- 
vised not by a White House response team 
but by the high command of the Republican 
National Committee. 
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However, despite the administration’s 
many pratfalls since Whitewater burst on- 
stage, Sen. D'Amato and his Republican col- 
leagues have not provided compelling evi- 
dence to support the entirely open ended 
mandate they are seeking from the Senate. 
There are loose ends to be tied up and other 
witnesses to be heard, as Republican Sen. 
Christopher Bond said the other day. But 
dragging the proceedings out well into the 
presidential campaign advances the GOP's 
political agenda; it doesn't necessarily serve 
the ends of justice or the need to learn what 
made the Madison Guaranty Savings & Loan 
of Arkansas go off the tracks at such enor- 
mous cost to American taxpayers. The Sen- 
ate should allow the committee to complete 
the investigative phase of its inquiry, includ- 
ing a complete examination of the Clinton’s 
involvement with the defunct Whitewater 
Development Corp. and their business rela- 
tionships with other Arkansas figures in- 
volved in financial wrongdoing. But the Sen- 
ate should require the committee to com- 
plete its work and produce a final report by 
a fixed date. 

Democrats want to keep the committee on 
a short leash by extending hearings to April 
3, with a final report to follow by May 10. A 
limited extension makes sense, but an unrea- 
sonably short deadline does not. Five weeks 
may not be enous! time for the committee 
to do a credible job. Instead, the Senate 
should give the committee more running 
room but aim for ending the entire proceed- 
ings before summer, when the campaign sea- 
son really heats up. That would argue for 
permitting the probe to continue through 
April or early May. 

What the Senate does not need is a Demo- 
crat-led filibuster. Having already gone bail 
for the Clinton White House, often to an em- 
barrassing degree, Senate Democrats would 
do themselves and the president little good 
by tying up the Senate with a talkathon. 
Better that they let the probe proceed. Give 
the public some credit for knowing a witch 
hunt and a waste of their money if and when 
they see one. And that, of course, is the risk 
Sen. D’Amato and his committee are taking. 
The burden is also on them. 

EXHIBIT 3 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, Jan. 
29, 1996] 


THE REAL WHITEWATER REPORT 
(By Mortimer B. Zuckerman) 


Have you no sense of decency, sir, at long 
last? Have you left no sense of decency? 
Forty years ago, Joseph Welch, a venerable 
Boston lawyer, thus rebuked Joe McCarthy 
in the Army-McCarthy hearings and stopped 
his reckless persecution of a naive but inno- 
cent young man. How one longs for a Joseph 
Welch to emerge in the middle of the ex- 
traordinary affair now known as Whitewater! 
The parallels between Sen. Alfonse 
D’Amato’s investigation of a land deal in Ar- 
kansas and McCarthy’s investigation of com- 
munism in the Army are hardly exact, but 
there is an uncanny echo of 1954 in the fever 
of political innuendo we are now experienc- 
ing and in the failure of an excitable press to 
set it all in proper perspective. Then, as now, 
the public found itself lost in a welter of al- 
legation, reduced to mumbling the old line 
about no smoke without fire.” 

It would be foolish to expect a congres- 
sional investigation to be above politics. But 
at what point, in a decent democracy, does 
politics have to yield to objectivity? At what 
point does rumor have to retreat before 
truth? In Whitewater that point would seem 
to have been reached when we have had an 
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independent, exhaustive study of the case 
under the supervision of a former Republican 
U.S. attorney, Jay Stephens, a man whose 
credibility is enhanced by the fact that he 
was such a political adversary of the Clin- 
tons that his appointment provoked Clinton 
aide George Stephanopoulos to call for his 
removal. Yes? No. That official report is in, 
but hardly anyone who has been surfing the 
Whitewater headlines will know of it. It has 
been ignored by both the Republicans and a 
media hungry for scandal. The Stephens re- 
port provides a blow-by-blow account of vir- 
tually every charge involved in the White- 
water saga. Let us put the conclusions firm- 
ly on the record. The quotes below are di- 
rectly from the Stephens report. 

Question 1: Were the Clintons involved in 
the illegal diversion of any money from the 
failed Madison Guaranty Savings & Loan, ei- 
ther to their own pockets or to Clinton's 1984 
gubernatorial campaign? On this record, 
there is no basis to assert that the Clintons 
knew anything of substance about the 
McDougals’ advances to Whitewater, the 
source of the funds used to make those ad- 
vances, or the source of the funds used to 
make payments on bank debt. . For the 
relevant period (ending in 1986), the evidence 
suggests that the McDougals and not the 
Clintons managed Whitewater.“ 

Question 2: What of money diverted to the 
campaign? No evidence has been unearthed 
that any campaign worker for Clinton knew 
of any wrongdoing pertaining to any funds 
that might have come out of Madison into 
Clinton's campaign. 

Question 3: Did taxpayers suffer from 
Whitewater through Madison’s losses on the 
investment? No. Whitewater did not hurt 
Madison, the possible exceptions being a cou- 
ple of payments involving James and Susan 
McDougal. The report says the Clintons 
knew nothing about the payments. 

Question 4: Did the Clintons make any 
money? The report says they did not; in- 
stead, they borrowed $40,000 to put into 
Whitewater and lost it. 

Question 5: What of the charge from David 
Hale, former municipal judge and Little 
Rock businessman, that Bill Clinton pres- 
sured him to make an improper Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan of $300,000 to Susan 
McDougal? As to the $300,000 loan to Mrs. 
McDougal, "there is nothing except an un- 
substantiated press report that David Hale 
claims then-Governor Clinton pressured him 
into making the loan to Susan McDougal.” 
The charge lacked credibility in any event. 
It was made when Hale sought personal 
clemency in a criminal charge of defrauding 
the SBA. 

What's left? Nothing. The report con- 
cludes: “On this record there is no basis to 
charge the Clintons with any kind of pri- 
mary liability for fraud or intentional mis- 
conduct. This investigation has revealed no 
evidence to support any such claims. Nor 
would the record support any claim of sec- 
ondary or derivative liability for the possible 
misdeeds of others.“ 

Stephen's firm—Pillsbury, Madison & 
Sutro—spent two years and almost $4 mil- 
lion to reach its conclusions and rec- 
ommended that no further resources be ex- 
pended on the Whitewater part of this inves- 
tigation.” Amen. 

So when you cut through all the smoke 
from D’Amato's committee and almost 
hysterical press reports such as those ema- 
nating from the editorial page of the Wall 
Street Journal, what you have is smoke and 
no fire. No Whitewater wrongdoing to cover 
up, no incriminating documents to be stolen, 
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no connection between the Clintons and any 
illegal activities from the real-estate busi- 
ness failure and the web of political and legal 
ties known as Whitewater. 

But wait. What about the time sheets 
showing the amount of legal work that Hil- 
lary Clinton performed for the failed S&L? 
Surely we have some flames there? Again, 
no. Her role, says the Stephens report, was 
minimal. Mrs. Clinton did perform real-es- 
tate work in 1985 and 1986 pertaining to an 
option for about 2 percent of the land, but as 
the report says, that was at most related 
only tangentially to the acquisition itself. 
Mrs. Clinton did not play a legal part in the 
original acquisition of the land, known as 
castle Grande, although the Rose Law Firm 
did. Both sides pointed out that the prin- 
cipals, as opposed to the lawyers, put to- 
gether the deal. The lawyers did only the 
Scrivener work, and if this transaction was a 
sham, there is no substantial evidence that 
the Rose Law Firm knowingly and substan- 
tially assisted in its commission.“ 

As for the option, the report says there is 
no evidence that Mrs. Clinton knew of any il- 
legalities in this transaction: The option 
did not assist in the closing of the acquisi- 
tion. It . . . was created many months after 
the transaction closed. The option... does 
not prove any awareness on the part of its 
author of Ward’s [Madison’s partner] ar- 
rangements with Madison Finan- 
cial... . While Mrs. Clinton seems to have 
had some role in drafting the May 1, 1986, op- 
tion, nothing proves that she did so knowing 
it to be wrong, and the theories that tie this 
option to wrongdoing or to the straw-man 
arrangements are strained at best." 

Rep. James Leach's spokesman asserts 
that Hillary Clinton's minimal work on the 
option put her at the center of a fraudulent 
deal" and D'Amato says that her billing 
records show tremendous inconsistencies 
with her previous statements on the time 
she spent on Whitewater. Fraud? The only 
fraud lies in these congressional statements; 
they are a political fraud on a credulous pub- 
lic. On the role of real-estate lawyers, I must 
endorse the Stephens judgments here from 
my personal business experience of thou- 
sands of real-estate transactions. Never, not 
once, have my lawyers drawing up legal doc- 
uments determined the business terms or the 
appropriateness of the price. 

It is appalling that the smoke and smear 
game has been played so long by the Repub- 
licans and the media that everyone is tagged 
with some kind of presumption of guilt rath- 
er than à presumption of innocence. The dou- 
ble standard of judgment is well illustrated 
by the performance of those standard-setting 
newspapers, the New York Times and the 
Washington Post. The Times originally 
broke the Whitewater story on its front page 
with a jump to a full inside page. What did 
it do with Stephens's report? Ran it on Page 
12, in a 12-inch story. The Post’s priorities 
were so distorted that it mentioned the find- 
ings in only the llth paragraph of a front- 
page story devoted to a much less important 
Whitewater subpoena battle. Most other 
major papers ran very short stores on inside 
pages, and the networks virtually ignored 
the report. 

The press has slipped its moorings here. It 
seems to be caught in a time warp from the 
Nixon-Watergate era. The two questions 
then—what did the president know and when 
did he know it?—were at the very heart of 
the matter. The two questions now—what 
did the president’s wife know and when did 
she know it?—seem a childish irrelevance by 
comparison. The time, money, and political 
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energy spent barking up the wrong tree are 
quite amazing. The press gives the impres- 
sion that it has invested so much capital in 
the search for a scandal that it cannot drop 
it when the scandal evaporates. The Repub- 
licans give the impression that if one slander 
does not work, they will try another. No 
wonder the nation holds Congress, the White 
House and the media in such contempt; the 
people know that the press seems to be act- 
ing like a baby—a huge appetite at one end 
and no sense of responsibility at the other. 

We have a topsy-turvy situation here. The 
Republicans win the case on merit over bal- 
ancing the budget but are losing it politi- 
cally on the basis of public perception. The 
Clintons have the better case on Whitewater 
but are losing it politically because of smear 
and slander, a situation compounded by their 
defensive behavior. The media seem unwill- 
ing to focus on the substance of either issue. 
So much for a responsible press! 


Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 


EUROPEAN ARMIES DOWNSIZE 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I read 
with great interest an article in the 
Washington Times a few days ago. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times, Feb. 26, 1996] 

EUROPEAN ARMIES LOSE SIZE, EFFICIENCY 


CONSCRIPTION NOT WORKING; ALL-VOLUNTEER 
TOO EXPENSIVE 
(By John Keegan) 

LONDON.—The state may not be withering 
away, as Karl Marx predicted it would, but 
Europe’s armies are. 

Only seven years ago, Europe was awash 
with combat units. Now they are so thin on 
the ground that governments can scarcely 
meet their military commitments. And the 
situation is getting worse. 

The problem is conscription. Young Euro- 
peans do not want to perform military serv- 
ice, even for as little as a year, now the 
norm. 

Paradoxically, the generals are not keen 
on conscription either. As a result, the big 
armies, such as those of France and Ger- 
many, are planning either to increase the 
proportion of volunteers or to scrap con- 
scription altogether. 

France announced Thursday the most 
sweeping changes in its military since it de- 
veloped nuclear weapons nearly 40 years ago, 
saying it will shrink its armed forces by one- 
third in six years and eliminate the draft. 
The French want a force of 350,000 by 2002, all 
of it volunteer. 

Smaller armies in Europe have taken simi- 
lar steps. The Netherlands will call up no 
new conscripts and release all those in serv- 
ice by Aug. 30. Belgium stopped conscription 
in 1993. Austria, not part of NATO, is talking 
of substituting an armed police for its army. 

In the former Soviet bloc, the situation is 
confused at best, chaotic at worst. 

Russia's problem is that young men of 
military age do not report for the call-up. In 
some military regions, the proportion of 
those who do is as low as 10 percent, and 
they tend to be unqualified—often dropouts 
who cannot find a place in the new free-en- 
terprise economy. That does much to explain 
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the poor performance of Russian units in 
Chechnya. 

The Russian army has been humiliated by 
the collapse of the Soviet empire, of which it 
was the guardian. Russian officers resent the 
dimunition of national power as much as 
they are frustrated by the drop in their 
units’ ability to perform. Inefficiency is so 
glaring that self-appointed volunteer forma- 
tions, often calling themselves ''Cossacks," 
are springing up. 

Military disgruntlement in circumstances 
of political weakness always bodes ill. The 
need to put the former Soviet armed forces 
on a proper footing is now urgent. 

Poland, where the army is a revered na- 
tional institution, still operates a successful 
conscription system. Neighboring states, 
such as Belarus and Ukraine, are laboring to 
decide what sort of army they want. They 
look to the West for advice. 

The British Defense Ministry held a con- 
ference in London last year to explain the 
options to them. The British model of all- 
"regular'"—that is, career or volunteer— 
forces is much admired, but is too expensive 
for many. Conscription staggers on but does 
not produce combat units worth the money 
they cost. 

The crisis in France and Germany is of a 
different order. 

Conscription in France, since the French 
Revolution, has always been given an ideo- 
logical value. Military service, the French 
believe, teaches the “republican virtues" of 
equality and fraternity, besides patriotism 
and civic duty. 

There have been ups and downs in the sys- 
tem: exemptions for the well-educated, sub- 
stitution for the rich. Since 1905, however, 
all fit young Frenchmen have had to serve a 
year or two in the ranks. 

The logic is different from that held by 
Britons, who pine for the days before 1961, 
when conscription was abolished. They see it 
as a recipe for an end to inner-city 
hooliganism. In France it has a higher mo- 
tive. Military service makes Frenchmen into 
citizens. 

In Germany, conscription also acquired an 
ideological justification in the post-Hitler 


years. 

Under the kaiser, it was intended to 
produce the biggest army in Europe, but also 
to make German youth respectful of their 
betters and obedient to all authority. The 
imperial officer corps took trouble to see 
that their authority was obeyed. Regular of- 
ficers remained a caste apart from civilians, 
even under Hitler. 

When postwar West Germany rearmed, its 
democratic government harbored under- 
standable fears of creating such an office 
corps again. It saw in conscription a check 
against military authoritarianism. 
Conscripts were guaranteed their civil 
rights, military law was abolished, and con- 
scientious objection was made easy. 

Too easy, it has proved. 

More half of the 300,000 annual 
conscripts now opt for alternative, non-mili- 
tary service. There are simply not enough 
men to keep units up to strength. 

What makes things worse is that Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl, with his passion for Eu- 
ropean integration, is pushing for more 
inter-allied units, with Germans serving be- 
side French, Spanish and Belgian soldiers. 

Spain retains conscription, though the 
short term of service makes its army of lit- 
tle use. If French and Belgian troops are to 
be regulars in the future, the difference in 
quality between them and their German and 
Spanish comrades-in-arms will become an 
embarrassment. 
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The solution may be to make all soldiers 
regulars, to go for what Europeans increas- 
ingly call the British system.“ The problem 
is cost. 

Regulars are at least twice as expensive as 
conscripts, requiring either a bigger defense 
budget or smaller armed forces. No one 
wants to spend more on defense, particularly 
when social budgets are crippling national 
economies. It seems inevitable, therefore, 
that armies must grow smaller but become 
all-regular if they are to meet international 
standards of efficiency. 

The French appear to have accepted that 
logic. 

President Jacques Chirac is about to be ad- 
vised that France should withdraw the ist 
Armed Division, its main contribution to the 
Franco-German Eurocorps, from Germany 
and disband several of its regiments, to- 
gether with many others in metropolitan 
France. The army would be halved. 

That may make good military sense, but it 
is likely to cause a political storm. Demo- 
cratic France, like Germany, harbors sus- 
picions of regular forces. They are thought 
to be anti-popular and all too readily turned 
against elected governments. 

French history, like Germany's makes 
such fears realistic. 

Napoleon III came to power through a mili- 
tary coup mounted with long-service troops. 
Charles de Gaulle faced another coup mount- 
ed by the Foreign Legion in Algeria. The 
Foreign Legion has never been allowed to 
serve in mainland France during peacetime 
because of fears about its loyalty. 

In Germany, which already has some all- 
regular units, the public is probably no more 
ready to face a transition to the British sys- 
tem than is Mr. Kohl. The paradoxical out- 
come may be to leave Germany with the 
least efficient of armies among major Euro- 
pean states. 

German generals, who increasingly count 
on existing all-regular units to fulfill their 
NATO commitments, will not be pleased. 
They are likely to press for an end to con- 
scription but unlikely to get it. 

The difficulties involved in a change from 
conscript to regular forces are not easily un- 
derstood in Britain, nor is the political de- 
bate it causes. The British take their sys- 
tem, together with the political stability of 
their armed forces, for granted. 

What is not perceived is that such stability 
is the product of 300 years of unbroken con- 
stitutional government, during which the of- 
ficer corps has completely integrated with 
civil society. There is, indeed, no “officer 
corps" in Britain, where soldiering is seen as 
a profession akin to others. 

In Germany and France, with their dif- 
ferent traditions, it may not take 300 years 
to change the relationship between army and 
society, but it will still take some time. In 
the former Soviet bloc, time may not be on 
the military reformers’ side. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, this ar- 
ticle was written by John Keegan of 
the London Daily Telegraph in which 
he stated the historical perspective of 
how the principal European nations 
and Great Britain have, through the 
years, raised their Armed Forces, and 
how the future portends that they are 
going to depart from these time-hon- 
ored methods, and, as a consequence, 
the likelihood of their level of man- 
power could significantly drop in the 


coming years. 
I promptly sent a letter to the Sec- 


retary of Defense, the Honorable Wil- 
liam J. Perry, addressing my concerns. 
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The letter said: 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I want to bring to 
your attention the enclosed article. Euro- 
pean Armies Lose Size, Efficiency," which 
appeared in the Washington Times“ on Feb- 


ruary 26. 

According to this article, European na- 
tions—many of which are Members of 
NATO—are in the process of dramatically re- 
ducing the size of their ground forces. Such 
developments could have adverse con- 
sequences for the future of NATO, and re- 
quire ever-increasing U.S. military contribu- 
tions to the Alliance to compensate for Eu- 
ropean shortfalls. In such developments con- 
tinue, NATO's ability to fulfill its commit- 
ments under Article 5 of the NATO Char- 
ter" could be called into question. 

As Chairman of the AirLand Forces Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee—the Subcommittee with primary juris- 
diction over NATO and the European Com- 
mand—I will need information from the De- 
partment of Defense in order to assess the 
impact on the United States of the issues 
raised in the enclosed article. In particular, 
Iam concerned about the long-term plans for 
meeting our NATO commitments in light of 
the reductions planned by our European al- 
lies; the need for increased U.S. military 
contributions to the Alliance to offset the 
European reductions; d the adequacy of 
current U.S. force structure planning to 
meet our NATO commitments in light of 
these changes. 

During a time when NATO expansion is 
being actively considered, by some, these 
issues must be thoroughly examined. I ask 
that you provide your assessment as soon as 
possible in order for my Subcommittee to in- 
corporate this information into its upcoming 
budget review and schedule of hearings. I am 
hopeful your reply will be detailed, as I view 
the representations in this article with deep 
concern. 


SENATOR THURMOND APPOINTS 
ROMIE L. BROWNLEE AS NEW 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES COM- 
MITTEE DIRECTOR 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Senator THUR- 
MOND, for his selection of Col. Les 
Brownlee as the new staff director of 
the Armed Services Committee. Colo- 
nel Brownlee has served me with ex- 
traordinary professionalism for 12 
years. He brings to this position a 
record of significant achievement as a 
highly decorated career military offi- 
cer for his valor in combat, service 
with the Army Secretariat, special as- 
sistant to the undersecretary of the 
Army, and many other qualifications. 

I wish to compliment the chairman 
for the selection of Colonel Brownlee, 
who, although he has been in my em- 
ploy, so to speak, for a dozen years, 
now will owe his total allegiance to the 
chairman and all other members of the 
committee. I was so pleased when 
Chairman THURMOND consulted me on 
this nomination that he had in mind 
some days ago. Of course, I strongly 
recommended Colonel Brownlee, and I 
am pleased that the chairman did se- 
lect him from the strong field of can- 
didates to become the staff director. 
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Colonel Brownlee is well known 
throughout the Senate and the staffs. 
He has worked here by my side and by 
the side of many others, including Sen- 
ators Tower, Goldwater, NUNN, and 
many members of the committee, in 
the preparation of our legislative re- 
sponsibilities, which have been dis- 
charged here on the floor through these 
many years. I would like to think that 
the men and women in the Armed 
Forces on active duty today, and, in- 
deed, the retired military, will receive 
with pride the news that one of their 
own, one who has distinguished himself 
so well in uniform, as well as in service 
to the committee, has been selected to 
this very, very important post. 

I add, Mr. President, the fact that 
while Colonel Brownlee had not in any 
way actively looked at outside oppor- 
tunities because he is a strict adherent 
to the rules of conflict of interest here, 
it was clear to me in our conversations 
that, in all probability, having spent 12 
years on the committee and having 
many years before him of useful and 
productive life, thoughts were given to 
the more lucrative opportunities that 
are frequently offered by the private 
sector. But he clearly decided, once 
again, on the offer to serve his Nation, 
serve this Senate, and indeed serve the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 
The call came, and he responded 
unhesitatingly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release accompanying the an- 
nouncement by Chairman THURMOND be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THURMOND APPOINTS NEW SASC DIRECTOR 

WASHINGTON, FEB. 27. 1996.—Chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
Strom Thurmond (R-SC) today appointed 
longtime committee staff member Romie L. 
Brownlee as the new Staff Director for the 
Committee. 

Brownlee, a retired Army Colonel, has 
worked on defense issues in the Senate since 
1984, when he began his career in the Legisla- 
tive Branch as a National Security Assistant 
to Senator John Warner (R-VA), and then 
joined the Committee in 1987 as the Deputy 
Staff Director for the Minority. Before being 
named Staff Director, Brownlee was respon- 
sible for handling issues related to the Army 
and Marine Corps land forces, Special Oper- 
ations Forces, and drug interdiction. 

"Les Brownlee is extremely well qualified 
to serve as Staff Director of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, as he is a man 
with a keen intellect and proven abilities," 
said Thurmond. He is widely respected by 
senior members of the armed forces, by Sen- 
ators serving on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and by his fellow staffers. We are for- 
tunate to have him as our new Director.” 

A native Texan, Brownlee was commis- 
sioned a Second Lieutenant of Infantry fol- 
lowing his 1962 graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Brownlee served two tours 
in Vietnam, including one as a Company 
Commander with the 173rd Airborne Brigade. 
During his career, Brownlee earned a number 
of decorations including two Silver Stars, 
three Bronze Stars, and a Purple Heart. In 
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subsequent years, Brownlee would hold post- 
ings that included serving as Commander of 
the 3rd Battalion, 36th Infantry, and at the 
Pentagon as the executive officer for the 
Under Secretary of the Army. He earned a 
Master's of Business Administration from 
the University of Alabama, graduated from 
the Army War College, is a distinguished 
graduate from the Army's highly demanding 
Ranger Course, and is an Honor Graduate of 
both the Infantry Officer Advanced Course, 
and the Command and General Staff College. 

Brownlee is replacing retired Brigadier 
General Richard Reynard, who is resigning 
from his position as Staff Director to return 
to the private sector. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NEW MEXICO, THE LAND OF 
ENCHANTMENT 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, once 
again, 1 of our 50 is missing. If that 
seems like an enigmatic statement, 
bear with me a little longer. I have a 
story to relate to you that proves true 
once again the adage that truth is 
often stranger than fiction. 

On Tuesday of this week one of my 
constituents, a man named Wade Mil- 
ler, of Santa Fe, NM, called the Olym- 
pic ticket office in Atlanta, GA, in the 
United States—Atlanta, GA, USA. He 
was calling them to request tickets for 
the Olympics, I say to my friend from 
New York. Instead, imagine his sur- 
prise when he was told that since he 
was calling from New Mexico with his 
request, he would need to consult with 
the Mexican or Puerto Rican Olympic 
Committees in order to get tickets— 
not the Olympic office in Atlanta, 
which, I repeat, is in Georgia, USA. 

Keep in mind that the area code for 
New Mexico is 505. The area code for 
Atlanta is 404. I checked it myself, and 
this does not register as an inter- 
national call. If it was, my poor con- 
stituent, who argued with them for a 
half hour to 45 minutes trying to con- 
vince them that New Mexico was, in- 
deed, in the United States, would have 
a real telephone bill. There was even 
some debate about old Mexico versus 
New Mexico. But when all was said and 
done they still told him that, no, you 
cannot buy any tickets from us. You 
have to get them from either the Mexi- 
can or Puerto Rican—they were not 
sure, I guess—Olympic office. 

Finally, Mr. Miller produced a mail- 
ing address in Arizona and asked if his 
tickets could be mailed to that address. 
They established on the phone that 
yes, Arizona was in the United States 
and that tickets could be sent there. 
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Alas, the identity crisis for New Mex- 
ico, USA, seems to continue. And while 
I'm pleased we could all agree that Ari- 
zona, our distinguished neighbor to our 
west, is a State, I must point out that 
New Mexico was actually a State even 
before Arizona, although not by much. 

So, as the Senator from New Mex- 
ico—although I guess the Olympic 
Committee would simply call me a del- 
egate, not a Senator—I must once more 
rise to refresh everyone's memory. New 
Mexico—that large span of land be- 
tween the oil wells of Texas and the 
saguaros of Arizona—is in the United 
States. I flew home during the last re- 
cess and they did not book me on an 
international flight, nor did I need to 
pass through customs on my way. And 
while my passport is in order, I can as- 
sure you I did not need it to land at Al- 
buquerque International Sunport. 

I might also remind the Senate, and 
also the Olympic organizers in Atlanta, 
that New Mexico was admitted to the 
Union as the 47th State in January 
1912. It lies directly south of Colorado, 
east of Arizona, west of Texas, and 
north of the Mexican border. Let me 
repeat, north of the Mexican border. 
You may know it as one of the larger 
pieces in jigsaw puzzles of the United 
States. 

In fact, New Mexico has one of the 
longest histories of any State in the 
Union, starting with our ancient In- 
dian cultures, almost four centuries of 
Hispanic ancestry, and nearly 200 years 
of American settlement. It is a dra- 
matic land of scenic vistas and 1.5 mil- 
lion proud citizens. 

And let me remind the Olympic office 
that we had good reason to be proud 
during the last Olympics, for we had à 
great champion from New Mexico— 
Trent Dimas, who earned a gold medal 
in gymnastics. When Trent Dimas won 
this medal, it wasn't O Fair New Mex- 
ico," New Mexico's State song, that 
was played during the ceremony. They 
played the National Anthem of the 
United States—surely an indicator 
that even in the context of the Olym- 
pics, New Mexicans are proud U.S. citi- 
zens. And those New Mexican athletes 
who visit the State of Georgia this 
summer to attend the Summer Olym- 
pics will do so as citizens of the United 
States, cheering our other terrific 
American athletes. 

Let me wrap up by assuring the At- 
lanta ticket office that we in New Mex- 
ico are well practiced in the use of U.S. 
currency. We, too, use the dollar and 
not the peso. We're also well accus- 
tomed to potable drinking water and to 
driving our cars on the right side of the 
road. And I can't even imagine that 
those unique Southern accents will 
give New Mexicans any trouble. 

So today, I put a little note in Sen- 
ator NUNN's and Senator COVERDELL’s 
mailboxes, asking them if they would 
do us a favor in New Mexico and vouch 
for us to the Olympic Committee in 
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Georgia—and I'm assuming that would 
be Georgia, USA, not Georgia, Russia. 
Perhaps they could each send a note to 
the good people of Georgia to remind 
them that New Mexico, the Land of En- 
chantment, is a State. No need to refer 
New Mexicans to any embassy, cus- 
toms office, passport center, or cur- 
rency exchange office. We're one of 
you. 


THE TRAVIS LETTER 


Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, 
this month marked the sesquicenten- 
nial of the end of the Republic of 
Texas. 

But I rise this morning to celebrate 
the beginning of our Republic, not its 
end. One hundred sixty years ago Sat- 
urday, March 2, a band of Texans gath- 
ered in Washington-on-the-Brazos and 
declared our Independence from Mex- 
ico. Around them raged a fierce war for 
that Independence. I would like the 
Senate to remember the many brave 
Texans who gave their lives in that war 
as I read the last letter sent from the 
Alamo on February 24, 1836. In reading 
this letter, I continue a tradition 
begun by my late friend, Senator John 
Tower. Here then is the letter of Col. 
William Barrett Travis, from his fort 
at San Antonio. 

To the people of Texas and all Americans 
in the world: 

Fellow citizens and compatriots—I am be- 
sieged by a thousand or more of the Mexi- 
cans under Santa Anna. I have sustained a 
continual bombardment and cannonade for 
24 hours and have not lost a man. The enemy 
has demanded a surrender at discretion, oth- 
erwise, the garrison are to be put to the 
sword, if the fort is taken. I have answered 
the demand with a cannon shot, and our flag 
stil waves proudly from the walls. I shall 
never surrender or retreat. Then, I call on 
you in the name of Liberty, of patriotism 
and everything dear to the American char- 
acter to come to our aid with all dispatch. 
The enemy is receiving reinforcements daily 
and will no doubt increase to three or four 
thousand in four or five days. If this call is 
neglected, I am determined to sustain myself 
as long as possible and die like a soldier who 
never forgets what is due his own honor and 
that of his country. Victory or death. 

P.S. The Lord is on our side. When the 
enemy appeared in sight we had not three 
bushels of corn. We have since found in de- 
serted house 80 to 90 bushels and got in the 
walls 20 or 30 head of Beeves. 

William B. Travis.—The Alamo, February 
24, 1839. 


THE BAD DEBT BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, 4 years 
ago I commenced these daily reports to 
the Senate to make a matter of record 
the exact Federal debt as of the close 
of business the previous day. 

In that report (February 27, 1992) 
the Federal debt stood at 
$3,825,891,293,066.80, as of the close of 
business the previous day. The point is, 
the federal debt has escalated by 
“oe since February 26, 
1992. 
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As of the close of business yesterday, 
February 28, 1996, the Federal debt 
stood at exactly $5,016,626,373,909.94. On 
a per capita basis, every man, woman 
and child in America owes $19,041.54 as 
his or her share of the Federal debt. 


IMPORTED FOREIGN OIL BOX 
SCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the 
American Petroleum Institute reports 
that for the week ending February 23, 
the United States imported 6,094,000 
barrels of oil each day, a 6.5-percent in- 
crease over the 5,698,000 barrels im- 
ported during the same period 1 year 
ago. 

Americans continue to rely on for- 
eign oil for more than 50 percent of 
their needs, and there are no signs that 
this upward trend will abate. 

According to the January 30, New 
York Times article Odds of Another 
Oil Crisis: Saudi Stability Plays a 
Large Role," Saudi Arabia, which sits 
on 25 percent of the world's proven oil 
reserves—that's approximately 260 bil- 
lion barrels—is politically vulnerable. 
There is increasing tension between 
the Sunni majority and the Shiite mi- 
nority; tensions within the royal fam- 
ily have been widely reported. 

Mr. President, à power struggle could 
easily lead to violence with a disas- 
trous effect on the price of oil. Of 
course, we all pray that Saudi Arabia 
remains stable, politically, economi- 
cally, and otherwise. This is à concern 
that has bothered me for years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the aforementioned article be 
printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks and, needless to 
say, I hope Senators and their staffs 
will heed the very explicit warning in 
it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ODDS OF ANOTHER OIL CRISIS: SAUDI 
STABILITY PLAYS A LARGE ROLE 
(By Agis Salpukas) 

Oil Shock III. Could it happen again? 

With supplies of oil plentiful and the price 
of gasoline, adjusted for inflation, as low as 
it was in the bountiful 1950’s, the notion that 
the world will go through another spike in 
oil prices like those in 1973-74 and 1979 seems 
farfetched. And with Iraq apparently on the 
verge of re-entering the market, nothing is 
likely to change soon. Indeed, prices may 
fall for a while. 

But some oil industry experts—worried 
that Saudi Arabia, the linchpin of the world 
oil market, may be more vulnerable politi- 
cally than is generally believed—are raising 
the specter of an oil price surge for the first 
time in years. 

The talk has intensified because of the pos- 
sibility, remote as it may be, of a battle to 
succeed the ailing King Fahd between Crown 
Prince Abdullah, the King’s half brother, and 
Prince Sultan, a full brother. Both men con- 
trol large armies. 

On Jan. 1, the 74-year-old King handed over 
authority to Crown Prince Abdullah, 72, for 
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an unspecified time while he recovered from 
exhaustion. The Crown Prince, long des- 
ignated to succeed the King, is known as an 
Arab nationalist who may be less open than 
King Fahd to American policies. 

Civil war between rivals for power or be- 
tween the Sunni majority and the Shiite mi- 
nority cannot be ruled out, says David P. 
Hodel, Secretary of Energy under President 
Ronald Reagan. And any instability in Saudi 
Arabia, which sits on 25 percent of the 
world’s proven oil reserves, or 260 billion bar- 
rels, would have wide repercussions. The 
tendency in the United States, he warns, has 
been to “go merrily on our way as if there is 
no potential problem to world oil supply 
until it is too late. 

"Sadly," he added, the consequences can 
be devastating." 

Most political leaders and industry execu- 
tives say there is nothing to worry about. 
Another oil crisis is always possible, they 
concede, but it is highly remote. The United 
Nations World Economic and Social Survey 
1995 confidently predicts that the real price 
for oil will remain roughly constant for the 
next 20 years. 

“Nobody can say it won't happen.“ said Al- 
fred C. DeCrane Jr., the chairman and chief 
executive of Texaco Inc. “But an earthquake 
on the San Andreas Fault is more apt to hap- 
pen than a disruption in oil." 

Is that confidence overdone? 

Saudi Arabia is still vital to feed the 
world's growing appetite for oil, which now 
totals about 62 million barrels a day. It ac- 
counts for a little more than 8 million of the 
17 million barrels of oil that flow from the 
Middle East. And even though output outside 
the Middle East has been growing, there is 
not enough reserve capacity to fill the void 
if Saudi supplies are disrupted. 

The world needs Saudi Arabia," said John 
H. Lichtblau, the chairman of the Petroleum 
Industry Research Foundation, a private re- 
search group. In the event of upheaval, the 
question, Mr. Lichtblau said, 1s. Will you be 
killed or just be hurt?" 

Experts like Mr. Lichtblau offer the con- 
soling thought that history demonstrates 
that even the most disruptive political 
events are unlikely to keep the crude oil 
from pumping for long. 

Vahan Zanoyan, senior director of a pri- 
vate consulting firm in Washington, the Pe- 
troleum Finance Company, generally agrees. 
He recently warned in an article in Foreign 
Affairs magazine that Saudi Arabia's leaders 
were frozen in time and had shown little in- 
clination to respond to the decade-old drop 
in oil prices by reining in spending by the 
royal family and its entourage of princes, 
households and hangers-on. 

"If in the next three to four years the 
Saudi Government resists reforms," he said 
in an interview. you will see more often the 
types of riots and civil unrest partly caused 
by economic concerns and the rise of more 
Islamic movements. The oil markets in the 
world will not watch this kind of thing with 
detachment.” 

Yet even under the worst view—in which a 
fundamentalist Islamic group seizes power in 
Saudi Arabia—the new government will only 
hurt itself if it cuts off the supply of oil for 
a sustained period. ‘‘Sooner or later," he 
said, the new leaders would have to export 
oil." 

The best protection against a temporary 
cutoff in supplies lies in the United States 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve, which holds 
about 600 million barrels, enough to meet 
America's needs for 90 to 120 days. But grow- 
ing complacency about the risk of another 
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oil shock is leading some lawmakers to look 
at the reserve as a source of revenue today 
rather than an insurance policy for tomor- 
row. Senate Republicans have proposed sell- 
ing 39 million barrels from the reserve to 
help reduce the budget deficit. And most 
companies have cut their own inventories of 
oil, leaving the nation with a smaller margin 
of protection. 

There is also little will on the part of the 
public, political leaders or the oil industry to 
lessen the vulnerability by increasing con- 
servation or supporting alternative energy 
sources. 

“At the moment we're just letting things 
drift," said James R. Schlesinger, Energy 
Secretary under President Jimmy Carter, 
“when we should be alert to finding possible 
contingencies.” 

In the event of a crisis, the most likely 
outcome, many experts say, will not be a 
complete shutoff but the risk that any new 
leadership will decide to sacrifice maximum 
income for a while, cutting production over 
time in a bid to push up prices. 

But not everybody is so confident that the 
worst can be avoided. Milton Copulos, presi- 
dent of the National Defense Council Foun- 
dation, a conservative group in Washington, 
raised the possibility of an oil crisis at Con- 
gressional hearings last year. The optimists 
assume that the Arabs are exclusively moti- 
vated by economics," Mr. Copulos said. The 
Ayotollah Khomeini was not motivated by 
economics. Other militants are not moti- 
vated by economics.” 

Ultimately, of course, there is always the 
option of military force. 

Walter E. Boomer, the president of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Generation Group and a 
former Marine Corps lieutenant general who 
was involved in the Persian Gulf war, said 
the United States had already demonstrated 
its commitment during the war to defend 
Western interests in the Middle East. 

“If the country is threatened," he said, 
“we would make that commitment again.” 


INTERNATIONAL DRUG 
CERTIFICATION 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
draw a line—a line that divides our na- 
tion from those countries who have 
fallen prey to the obscene influence of 
international drug cartels. 

This week, the President will offer 
his decision—drawing his line—about 
which countries have cooperated suffi- 
ciently with United States counter- 
narcotics efforts to justify all the bene- 
fits of a full partnership with our Na- 
tion. This year, some of our neighbors 
have crossed the line and should not be 
“certified” as fully cooperating with 
the U.S. drug enforcement effort. Oth- 
ers of our neighbors are coming peril- 
ously close to crossing this line. 

Before offering my specific views on 
which countries I believe have crossed 
this line, I want to offer my general 
views of this drug certification process. 
Foremost, the certification process 
does not seek to shift the full blame for 
the drug scourge solely to the drug- 
producing and transit countries. In 
fact, the comprehensive drug strategies 
I have offered call on the U.S. govern- 
ment and the U.S. people to remain 
vigilant and committed to attacking 
the drug problem at home. 
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But, as I have always recognized, 
slowing the flow of drugs into the U.S. 
must be an integral part of a com- 
prehensive drug strategy. And this ef- 
fort to cut the literally hundreds of 
tons of drugs flowing toward American 
shores must be assisted by all coun- 
tries if they are to continue as our full 
partners in the family of nations. 

Mr. President, let me make it real 
simple—any nation that wishes to 
enjoy the benefits of American friend- 
ship must do everything they can to 
help America fight the scourge of 
drugs. This is not an impossible task. 
We are not being unreasonable. We do 
not ask that the nations that have lit- 
erally been held hostage by the drug 
cartels end the supply of drugs coming 
from their shores. That would be un- 
reasonable—many of these nations just 
cannot eliminate all drug cartels, just 
as we cannot eliminate all of the mafia 
here in the U.S. 

Still, America has the right to ask 
what is reasonable—no more but also 
no less. That has been my longstanding 
test, not only in the area of drug policy 
but also in other important questions 
of foreign policy, such as arms control. 

To be more specific, I have long be- 
lieved that a United States policy of 
support and cooperation with our 
friends in Latin America is the best 
way to counter the drug threat. While 
it might make us feel better, isolation 
and incrimination of other countries 
rarely helps us meet our ultimate ob- 
jectives. Particularly in the drug inter- 
diction task, cooperation and shared 
intelligence are absolutely essential to 
an effective strategy because drugs can 
be hidden in any of the billions of legal 
containers that cross our border every 
year. And with no intelligence, we can 
never hope to stop these drugs. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that 
cooperation is usually the best policy, 
there are grave circumstances where 
both morality and practicality require 
America to draw the line. 

I regret to conclude that for Colom- 
bia that line has been crossed. The 
United States should not certify that 
Colombia has done everything possible 
to curb the operations and influence of 
the illicit drug trade, primarily be- 
cause of the corruption at the highest 
levels of the Colombian government. 

I also conclude that for Mexico, that 
line is close to being crossed. This re- 
quires the U.S. to send a clear warn- 
ing—just as we did last year to Colom- 
bia. Let me also point out that totally 
cutting off cooperation could make a 
bad situation very much worse, and it 
is simply not in our national interest 
to do so. Therefore, I recommend that 
& vital national interest waiver or 
similarly strong, unambiguous warning 
be sent to the Mexican government. 

Even as I call for our nation to decer- 
tify Colombia, I recognize the immense 
challenges that the drug trade poses in 
that country. I admire the courage of 
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the men and women in Colombian law 
enforcement—leaders such as the Na- 
tional Police Chief, General Serrano— 
who endure violent threats and even 
actual assaults on their Government 
institutions. Hundreds of honest, hard- 
working Colombians sacrificed their 
lives last year in the struggle against 
drug traffickers. 

But, how can we assured of the Gov- 
ernment's commitment against drug 
trafficking when the President himself 
almost surely benefited from the drug 
trade? The extent and level of official 
drug corruption in Colombia is the sin- 
gle most glaring failure —and the over- 
riding reason I must recommend decer- 
tification. 

President Ernesto Samper has been 
charged with accepting $6 million in 
campaign funds from the Cali cartel— 
and may soon be impeached because of 
it. In addition, at least 20 members of 
congress are also under investigation 
for accepting drug funds. 

I have long stated that such official 
corruption cannot be tolerated. Even if 
a nation is overwhelmed by the hor- 
rible powers of international drug car- 
tels, as long as their leaders remain 
committed to fighting these cartels 
they deserve our support. But, once à 
nation's leaders have fallen under the 
corrupt influence of the drug cartels, 
morality and practicality require that 
they cannot be given our support. 

This has been my test for certifi- 
cation for years. In 1989, I voted to 
overrule President Bush's decision to 
certify the Bahamas. I believed then 
that the Bahamas should have been de- 
certified because drug corruption had 
permeated the highest levels of their 
Government. 

Let me also point out that the cur- 
rent leadership of Colombia has al- 
ready been given the benefit of the 
doubt—given  chances—given  tests— 
but, ultimately, their leaders have 
failed. The Senate was first faced with 
reports of the Samper campaign's al- 
leged connection to the Cali cartel dur- 
ing the summer of 1994. I and every 
Senator voted to condition U.S. aid on 
progress in fighting drug operations 
and corruption. But, with no clear evi- 
dence of corruption against Mr. 
Samper available at the time, this pro- 
vision was dropped when the final for- 
eign operations bill was negotiated 
with the House of Representatives. 

At the time of President Samper’s in- 
auguration in August 1994, I and the 
majority of Senators voted against a 
measure to place further counter- 
narcotics conditions on United States 
aid to Colombia. We voted, in effect, to 
give the new President time to dem- 
onstrate his commitment to fighting 
the drug cartels. President Samper per- 
sonally assured me that he would re- 
main faithful to the struggle against 
drugs. The evidence is clearer every 
day that he has not lived up to his 
word. 
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Last year's certification of Colombia 
on vital national interest grounds was 
the clearest possible—and first ever— 
official United States warning that the 
leaders of Colombia must remain abso- 
lutely free from the corrupt influence 
of the drug cartels. In response to this 
warning, we did see an unprecedented 
series of raids—Colombian authorities, 
cooperating with the of DEA, captured 
six leaders of the Cali cartel. 

But just last month, one of those key 
traffickers walked out of prison and re- 
liable reports indicate that the cartel 
kingpins who stayed in prison continue 
to run their drug operations from their 
plush prison cells. 

Finally, and unpardonably, charges 
of corruption have coincided with a 
marked diminution of efforts to slow 
the drug trade—as last year Colombian 
seizures of cocaine decreased by 24 per- 
cent last year. And, supplies of Colom- 
bian heroin are also on the rise—be- 
coming more pure, less expensive, and 
taking over the streets of America. 

Even as I recommend decertification, 
I recognize that this issue can—under 
the law—be revisited during the com- 
ing year. The Samper government may 
soon be replaced. It may even prove 
that the charges of corruption are 
groundless. 

So, let me be crystal clear. If a new 
Colombian Government demonstrates a 
commitment to fighting the drug car- 
tels and an absolute freedom from cor- 
rupt influence of the drug cartels, then 
the United States should revisit the de- 
certification decision. The Foreign As- 
sistance Act allows the President to re- 
consider a decertification decision if 
there has been a fundamental change of 
government or a fundamental change 
in the reasons for decertification. A 
new government—free of the corrupt 
influence of the drug cartels—would be 
such a fundamental change. 

But, until then, I cannot recommend 
to the President that he do anything 
other than decertify Colombia. 

The story for Mexico is different than 
Colombia's—at least so far. The key 
difference is the antinarcotics leader- 
ship of the current Mexican adminis- 
tration. Still, the growing threat to 
the United States of drugs grown, pro- 
duced, or traveling through Mexico is 
too serious for Mexico to be granted 
full certification. Therefore, the cor- 
rect course to take this year with Mex- 
ico is the step we took last year with 
Colombia. In other words, we must 
send a warning—such as granting a na- 
tional interest waiver. 

Let me point out, Mexico's problems 
are in some ways the result of suc- 
cesses in interdiction in the transit 
zone—the Caribbean. Our success at 
pushing the drug traffickers out of the 
transit zone means that the drug car- 
tels needed a new route—the natural 
choice is the overland route that passes 
directly through Mexico. This has been 
the key opportunity for Mexican traf- 
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fickers to gain control more phases of 
cocaine operations. Reports from the 
field indicate that Mexican drug king- 
pins actually accept payments in the 
form of cocaine—1 free kilo from the 
Colombian kingpins for every kilo the 
Mexican traffickers smuggle to the 
United States. 

This 2-for-l sale has had such a se- 
vere impact that now more than two- 
thirds of all the cocaine in this country 
now comes through Mexico. And, it 
means that Mexican drug cartels are 
poised to become much richer, more 
powerful and more deadly than ever be- 
fore. What is worse, all this is on top of 
longstanding Mexican trafficking in 
heroin, marijuana, methamphetamine, 
and one of the newest drugs of abuse— 
rohypnol. 

Let me also point out that Mexico's 
large geographic size and their limited 
resources mean that fighting the drug 
traffic is simply an overwhelming task. 

Last year, for example, we heard that 
traffickers landed fast-flying jumbo 
jets with multi-ton shipments of co- 
caine in rural Mexico. Sometimes 
using dry riverbeds or dirt roads as 
landing strips, obviously ruining these 
planes—literally  abandoning planes 
worth upwards of $10 million Of 
course, it's worth it to the drug car- 
tels—these tons of cocaine are worth 
literally hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Such tactics seriously test the ca- 
pacity of Mexico's anti-drug personnel 
and resources. 

But with all these problems, I believe 
Mexico has a President who is on our 
side. President Zedillo has taken sin- 
cere and important steps on the drug 
front, including judicial reforms and 
the appointment of an attorney general 
who is from the opposition party dedi- 
cated to weeding out corruption. The 
recent arrest of Juan Abrego—leader of 
the Mexican gulf cartel—was an exam- 
ple of United States-Mexican coopera- 
tion. 

Mexico's demonstrated leadership 
amidst the growing drug threat is the 
fundamental reason I do not propose 
decertification for Mexico. Frankly, if 
we destroy Mexico's moral, political or 
practical resolve against the drug traf- 
fickers we will only have succeeded in 
making a bad situation very much 
worse. 

Still, in rejecting no-strings-attached 
full certification for Mexico, we must 
send a clear and strong warning that 
the Mexican drug trade must be a pri- 
ority in our bilateral relations and 
that we expect results. Nevertheless, 
continued cooperation between the 
United States and Mexico on drugs is 
critical with such a close and impor- 
tant neighbor. Last year, we sent a 
warning to the Colombian govern- 
ment—they did not heed this warning— 
and this year I call for them to pay the 
price. This year, we must send à warn- 
ing to the Mexican government—and if 
they do not heed it, they will pay the 
price. 
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We cannot expect a quick fix to the 
drug problem in Mexico. But we must 
be clear about areas where we think a 
strong, honest government can make a 
difference—starting with reforms in 
the institutions and laws that are both 
governable by their national leadership 
and vulnerable to the narcotics indus- 
try. 

For example, more can and must be 
done to curb the problem of money 
laundering in Mexico's financial sector. 
More can and must be done to control 
precursor chemicals of methamphet- 
amine, as Mexican traffickers become 
key players in the manufacturing and 
distribution of this drug. And, more 
can and must be done to work together 
to control the new challenge posed by 
the flow of rohypnol across the border. 

In 1993, I supported the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement—and vowed 
to monitor carefully how the agree- 
ment with Mexico was functioning. 
And last year, I did not protest when 
President Clinton decided to lend Mex- 
ico money to help alleviate the peso 
crisis. My call to end the full no- 
strings-attached certification for Mex- 
ico means that my continued support 
for NAFTA will depend in great meas- 
ure on an aggressive Mexican response 
to the growing drug threat. In doing so, 
I am following the same prudent course 
I followed for Colombia—a clear warn- 
ing, a chance to comply, with failure to 
comply resulting in action. 

Mr. President, I understand that both 
Mexico and Colombia are making ef- 
forts in counter-narcotics—but the 
standard for certification is full co- 
operation. Given the massive scourge 
of drugs confronting us, it is in the in- 
terest of the United States to raise the 
level of expectations and attention 
given to the drug trade by our southern 
neighbors. This is what the certifi- 
cation process allows, and this is what 
our Nation must do. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, shortly 
after Christmas, the New York Times 
printed a very one-sided portrayal of 
the National Guard. In that article, a 
senior Defense Department official is 
quoted as saying. There's a lot of the 
Army National Guard that’s just irrel- 
evant to our strategy. It’s kind of like 
& welfare program for weekend war- 
Triors. * * «" 

Aside from being grossly inappropri- 
ate, the statement is simply not true. 
Change is inevitable—not just for the 
Guard but for this Nation's military 
structure as a whole. And, while the 
Guard is prepared to face those new 
challenges, as we go forward, I'l con- 
tinue to be guided by my unequivocal 
support for the Guard and by the 
knowledge that the Guard is in no way 
the problem, but rather the key to the 
solution. 
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I can also assure my colleagues that 
some nameless, faceless bureaucrat 
who equates the Guard—with its stel- 
lar performances in the Persian Gulf, 
Somalia, Haiti, the Sinai, and Bosnia— 
to a handout, will not be determining 
the Guard's fate. Instead, the Guard, 
sitting down as equals with the Army, 
will determine that future. 

That’s the message I delivered a few 
weeks ago to the Adjutants General 
Conference, that’s the message I deliv- 
ered when the Governors met here for 
their annual meeting, and that’s the 
message I bring to you today. Because 
when representatives of the National 
Guard sit down at the negotiating 
table with the Army, I intend for both 
the Governors and Congress to be sol- 
idly behind them. 

Our common goal has been to maxi- 
mize the Guard’s role both during 
times of war and peace, and to assure 
the Guard is ready and accessible. That 
goal has not changed. But, we must as- 
sure that this goal can adapt to the 
changing global, economic, techno- 
logical, and political environment. I 
think that the Guard’s accomplish- 
ments put us in an excellent position 
as we head into this debate, and ask 
the question, What are the military 
needs of this country, and how can we 
best meet them?" 

We've already proven we can conform 
to the changing global demands being 
placed on our military. In his State of 
the Union Address, President Clinton 
said. We can't be everywhere. We 
can't do everything. But where our in- 
terests and our values are at stake— 
and where we can make a difference— 
America must lead. We must not be 
isolationists or the world's policeman. 
But we can be its best peacemaker.” 

The Guard has proven itself 100 per- 
cent as a necessary and vital part of 
America's peacekeeping force. Any dis- 
cussions about the Guard's future must 
recognize the interdependability of the 
regular Army and the Guard, rather 
than continuing to see them as having 
separate missions. 

The Air Force and Air Guard are a 
perfect example of how we can make 
this integration work. Serving any- 
where around the globe, there is no dis- 
tinction between these two Air Forces. 
They fly as one, they work as one, and 
they succeed as one. 

Another issue often mentioned is the 
changing technology and its impact on 
our military makeup. Again, the Guard 
is keeping pace with the changing de- 
mands. I’ll use this opportunity to brag 
on Kentucky a bit. Our western Ken- 
tucky training facility, in conjunction 
with the  high-technology training 
available at Fort Knox, puts Kentucky 
and the National Guard at the fore- 
front of this country's military train- 
ing. 

Last year, 16,000 soldiers trained 
there. But, those numbers represent 
just the beginning in a long line of sol- 
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diers who will receive the best, state- 
of-the-art training this country has to 
offer. 

The Kentucky Guard is certainly not 
alone in its ability to adapt to new 
high-technology opportunities and de- 
mands. And, who better than our citi- 
zen-soldiers with their added profes- 
sional skills, to meet the high-tech- 
nology challenges of the future? We've 
seen how these additional skills con- 
stantly come into play—a chief of po- 
lice providing the know-how to set up 
policing operations in Haiti is just one 
example—and we'll see it when the 
Guard uses its outside expertise for the 
high-technology military of the future. 

In the end, Mr. President, our great- 
est pleasure comes from budget reali- 
ties and growing fiscal restraints. Last 
year, we essentially had to go in and 
write the Guard's resource and training 
needs into the budget. But, our hard 
work paid off and our priority items— 
Air National Guard force structure, 
military technician manning and the 
Army Guard operating funding—sur- 
vived. 

This year, things will get even more 
difficult. And as General Baca con- 
ceded a few weeks ago, we'll not only 
have to confront the issue of force 
structure, we'll have to accept change. 
But, the Guard can be the architects of 
that change. 

In drawing up the plans for that 
change, I think we should be guided by 
the Adjutants General Association 
president, General Lawson’s words. As 
he said last September, ‘‘We may need 
less military, but we don’t need the 
military less." 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Debo- 
rah Lee is right on target when she 
points out that our units cost 25 to 75 
percent of active-duty counterparts. 
"Making greater use of the reservists 
makes good sense in an area of shrink- 
ing budgets. This means that instead of 
reducing the Reserve components in 
the same direct proportion as the ac- 
tive components, more use should be 
made of reservists to control peacetime 
costs and to minimize the risks associ- 
ated with active drawdown.” 

And that last point is very impor- 
tant. As the executive officer of a 
Cobra helicopter squadron put it, “If 
you dissolve units like this, it would 
take years to rebuild that ability if 
you ever needed it again.“ 

Major General Philbin put it another 
way: Since few conflicts evolve as an- 
ticipated, where would those reserve 
component forces be found if the Guard 
combat divisions are deactivated? The 
Army Reserve? Not structured for com- 
bat. Another draft? No time, since the 
Pentagon pundits are forecasting, how- 
ever unrealistically, conflicts that 
arise like lightning bolts and are suc- 
cessfully concluded in a flash.“ 

When we go to the table to hammer 
out a new covenant with the Army, we 
must bring to the table our willingness 
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to see changes to force structure. But 
we shouldn't leave behind our commit- 
ment to a relevant, viable and ready 
Guard that maintains a balanced force 
of combat, combat support, and combat 
service support, along with an equal 
level of command support to maintain 
balance across the Nation. These items 
will not be negotiable. 

We're at à crucial juncture that will 
have long-felt repercussions for the Na- 
tional Guard and the Nation as a 
whole. But I hope we've reached that 
juncture, with Congress behind the 
Guard, with the Governors behind the 
Guard, and most important, with the 
American people behind the Guard. 

That's because the citizen-soldiers of 
the National Guard find their roots in 
the history of this country, but equally 
important, in the communities of this 
country. 

If you look behind the words in the 
Guard's theme—''Capable, Accessible, 
Affordable"—what you'll find are aver- 
age folks who've struggled through 
some of the worst disasters imaginable. 

They understand that taken to- 
gether, these three words define with 
simplicity and clarity, the important 
dual Federal-State function of our Na- 
tional Guard, the decisive role they've 
played in our Nation's history, and will 
play in our Nation's future. 

And taken together, they decree 
what the Guard has been, what they 
can be, and what they will be. 

Mr. President, I look forward to 
working with my colleagues to assure 
that the Guard continues to play a 
major role in this Nation's military 
structure and mission. 


CHARACTER COUNTS RESOLUTION, 
SENATE RESOLUTION 226 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, yesterday, 
I joined with my distinguished col- 
league Senator DOMENICI, in submit- 
ting Senate Resolution 226. This reso- 
lution which, I strongly support, would 
designate the week of October 13-19, 
1996, as the third annual National Char- 
acter Counts Week. 

For the past 2 years, I have joined 
with Senator DOMENICI and several of 
our other colleagues in introducing the 
previous character counts bills, and I 
have been very pleased with its recep- 
tion by our colleagues and our con- 
stituents. 

We have come together again this 
year to draw attention to the fact that 
our Nation is experiencing a crisis of 
values. This crisis is reflected in the 
rising tide of violence that kills chil- 
dren in the cross-fire on school yards 
and in front of their houses, and in the 
increasing number of children who kill 
each other. 

This crisis goes beyond crime. It is 
reflected, also, in the recent survey of 
youngsters conducted by the Josephson 
Institute of Ethics. These ordinary 
youngsters may never be involved in 
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crime, drug abuse, or teenage preg- 
nancy, but they still acknowledge dis- 
turbing ethical lapses; 

Two out of five high school age boys 
and one in four girls have stolen some- 
thing from a store. 

Nearly two-thirds of all high school 
students and one-third of all college 
students had cheated on an exam. 

More than one-third of males and 
one-fifth of females aged 19-24 said 
they would lie to get à job and nearly 
one-fifth of college students had al- 
ready done so in the last year. Twenty- 
one percent said they would falsify a 
report to keep a job. 

As a character in John Steinbeck’s 
novel Of Mice and Men" complained, 
*Nothing is wrong anymore." Unfortu- 
nately, a lot is wrong and our society 
seems reluctant to admit the problem, 
and to teach again and live by the val- 
ues of right and wrong. 

This is the core message of character 
counts—that there are core values that 
our society agrees on and that should 
guide our decisionmaking. These val- 
ues, as set out in the resolution, are 
trustworthiness, respect, responsibil- 
ity, fairness, caring, and citizenship. 
These values are and have been sup- 
ported by an extremely broad and di- 
verse coalition of people, including 
former Secretary of Education Bill 
Bennett, the late Barbara Jordan, 
actor-producer Tom Selleck, and Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund founder Marian 
Wright Edelman. Among our col- 
leagues, Senators with such diverse po- 
litical viewpoints as Senator HELMS 
and Senator BOXER have supported 
similar efforts in the past. I come be- 
fore the Senate today on behalf of this 
group to urge continued attention to 
this important problem. 

In recent months, I have joined with 
my colleague Senator LIEBERMAN and 
Secretary Bennett in an effort to raise 
awareness of the connection between 
what people see in the media and the 
way they live their lives. One of the 
points we have tried to stress to media 
producers and the advertisers who sup- 
port these shows is that they have a re- 
sponsibility to consider the societal 
context in which their programs play. 
It is difficult for our children to see 
trash and violence on television every 
day and avoid falling into those habits 
in their own lives. By the same token, 
we as citizens have a responsibility to 
provide an example of good character 
for our children to follow. If they see 
us upholding the pillars of good char- 
acter in our everyday lives, it becomes 
easier for them to live that way. 

This is a resolution considered by 
members of the Senate and House in 
Washington, DC. But it is the parents, 
teachers, coaches, ministers, big broth- 
ers and sisters in local communities 
who will lead the fight for values in our 
Nation. As a result of the efforts by the 
Character Counts Coalition, people in 
all areas of the country are more aware 
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of the problems we face, and have 
begun to incorporate these values into 
their everyday lives and those of their 
children. Senator DOMENICI has out- 
lined some of these efforts. We resub- 
mit this resolution to remind the Sen- 
ate that the work on this issue is far 
from over, and again to enlist our col- 
leagues’ support in reenforcing that 
these values are fundamental to our so- 
ciety. I am proud to join my col- 
leagues, especially Senator DOMENICI, 
in this effort once again, and I urge the 
Senate to support this resolution. 


HONORING THE BERQUISTS FOR 
CELEBRATING THEIR 60TH WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ASHCROFT. Mr. President, these 
are trying times for the family in 
America. Unfortunately, too many bro- 
ken homes have become part of our na- 
tional culture. It is tragic that nearly 
half of all couples married today will 
see their union dissolve into divorce. 
The effects of divorce on families and 
particularly the children of broken 
families are devastating. In such an 
era, I believe it is both instructive and 
important to honor those who have 
taken the commitment of til death us 
do part" seriously and have success- 
fully demonstrated the timeless prin- 
ciples of love, honor, and fidelity, to 
build a strong family. These qualities 
make our country strong. 

For these important reasons, I rise 
today to honor the Reverend and Mrs. 
Ernie Berquist of Springfield, MO, who 
on February 28 celebrated their 60th 
wedding anniversary. My wife, Janet, 
and I look forward to the day we can 
celebrate a similar milestone. The 
Berquists commitment to the prin- 
ciples and values of their marriage de- 
serves to be saluted and recognized. I 
wish them and their family all the best 
as they celebrate this substantial 
marker on their journey together. 


UNITED NATIONS SANCTIONS 
AGAINST IRAQ 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I 
rise today to express my concern over 
ongoing discussions in New York be- 
tween Iraqi representatives and the 
United Nations Secretariat over pos- 
sible implementation of U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 986. Should Resolu- 
tion 986 be accepted by Iraq, $2 billion 
of Iraqi oil would be permitted to be 
sold on the international market over 
& 6-month period. A loosening of the 
economic embargo under Resolution 
986 would occur without any linkage to 
the cessation of Iraq's drive to acquire 
weapons of mass destruction. The pros- 
pect of even a partial lifting of the 
Iraqi embargo at this time raises a 
number of concerns and may serve to 
remind Members of the continuing du- 
plicity and intransigence of the Iraqi 
regime, and the costs the United States 
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has borne as a result. Moreover, the 
fact that the recent discussions over 
implementing Resolution 986 have oc- 
curred in a virtual information black- 
out, without the input or oversight of 
the American U.N. Representative, 
adds additional concern. 

If accepted by Iraq, Resolution 986 
would permit Iraq to sell oil in order to 
finance humanitarian goods and ad- 
dress ‘‘the serious nutritional and 
health situation of the Iraqi people." 
Resolution 986 would not, however, re- 
quire Iraq to cease its efforts to ac- 
quire weapons of mass destruction—the 
foremost reason sanctions were im- 
posed against Iraq in the first place. 
While reducing the suffering of the 
Iraqi people is certainly a laudable 
goal, the cause of this suffering rests 
squarely and completely on the shoul- 
ders of Saddam Hussein. His continued 
refusal to accept relevant U.N. Secu- 
rity Council Resolutions regarding ces- 
sation of the production of weapons of 
mass destruction and his continued 
harsh internal repression against the 
people of Iraq are the causes of the eco- 
nomic embargo and the deprivations 
suffered by the Iraqi people, as well as 
others in the region. 

Despite apparent cooperation with 
U.N. monitors in some areas, evidence 
of Iraqi's ongoing effort to build weap- 
ons of mass destruction was obtained 
as recently as 2 months ago. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1995, Jordan said it intercepted a 
shipment of missile guidance compo- 
nents bound for Iraq. A few weeks 
later, on December 26, Jordan inter- 
cepted dangerous chemicals on their 
way to Iraq. On December 15, 1995, the 
United Nations Special Commission on 
Iraq (UNSCOM) reported that Iraq con- 
tinues to conceal and provide false in- 
formation on its efforts to develop 
weapons of mass destruction. Mr. 
President, these incidents alone, even 
ignoring past acts of terrorism and 
weapons procurement, should be suffi- 
cient cause to continue fully the eco- 
nomic embargo against Iraq. Even a 
temporary allowance for humani- 
tarian" oil sales will decrease the pres- 
sure on Iraq to comply with U.N. re- 
quirements to dismantle its facilities 
for the production of weapons of mass 
destruction and could free-up other 
Iraqi resources for its weapons pro- 


grams. 

Beyond ceasing production of chemi- 
cal, biological and nuclear weapons, 
Saddam Hussein is also required to end 
the repression of Iraqi citizens under 
the terms of U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 688 enacted on April 1, 1991. 
The most recently available Human 
Rights Report issued by our State De- 
partment calls the human rights situa- 
tion in Iraq “abysmal”. Just a short 
excerpt from that report makes the 
case that conditions of Resolution 688 
have not been met: 

Political power in Iraq is concentrated in a 
repressive one-party apparatus dominated by 
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Saddam Hussein. . . Systematic violations 
continued in all categories, including mass 
executions of political opponents, widespread 
use of torture, extreme repression of ethnic 
groups, disappearances, denial of due proc- 
ess, and arbitrary detention. 

Mr. President, I certainly do not wish 
more hardships on the Iraqi people be- 
yond those they have already suffered 
at the hands of Saddam Hussein. But 
softening the pressure against his re- 
gime, while so many examples of out- 
rageous and dangerous activities con- 
tinue to confront us, makes no sense. 
Certainly reducing the pressure on Iraq 
now will not hasten the day when the 
Iraqi people can live free of the depre- 
dations imposed on them by Saddam 
Hussein. 

Even more alarming than a tem- 
porary easing of sanctions, however, 
are suggestions that UNSCOM may rec- 
ommend lifting the Iraqi embargo en- 
tirely sometime this year. How such a 
recommendation could be con- 
templated so shortly after UNSCOM 
itself reported that Iraq continues to 
lie and hide information about its 
weapons program is baffling. Further 
increasing America’s dependence on 
imported oil from a country with Iraq's 
openly hostile objectives is not in our 
national interest. 

On that point, I should also mention 
that on March 27 of last year, the For- 
eign Relations Committee held hear- 
ings on the subject of American de- 
pendence on foreign oil. Despite re- 
peated findings over many years that 
the United States’ national security is 
harmed by a dependence on foreign oil, 
this dependence continues to increase. 
I commend Chairman HELMs for having 
held this hearing and recommend that 
colleagues concerned about our na- 
tional dependence on foreign oil review 
the hearing record. 

In any case Mr. President, either a 
temporary easing of sanctions under 
Resolution 986, or a permanent lifting 
of sanctions pursuant to earlier Secu- 
rity Council Resolutions, should be ac- 
companied by a full reporting to Con- 
gress of the effect on U.S. national se- 
curity of any Iraqi oil sales, the steps 
being taken to ensure adequate protec- 
tion of human rights in Iraq, and the 
international safeguards in place to 
protect against future weapons devel- 
opment by Iraq. 


——ů—ů— 


CUBAN SHOOT DOWN OF MIAMI- 
BASED CUBAN EXILE PLANES 
AND THE CUBAN LIBERTY AND 


DEMOCRATIC SOLIDARITY— 
LIBERTAD—ACT CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today in strong support of the con- 
ference report to H.R. 927, the Cuban 
Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
Act—Libertad. As an original cospon- 
sor of this legislation in the Senate, I 
have long believed that the United 
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States should strengthen international 
sanctions against the dictatorial re- 
gime of Fidel Castro. I regret that it 
has taken the most recent outrageous 
behavior of the Cuban Government to 
convince the President of this. 

Fidel Castro was, is, and always will 
be a despot and a murderer who has no 
regard for human life and no respect 
for international law. The downing of 2 
private planes and the killing of 4 civil- 
ians by Cuban military fighter aircraft 
reiterates this fact. It is imperative 
that Mr. Castro realize that the United 
States will not tolerate his tyranny. 
The passage of the Libertad Act will 
send this vitally important message. 

This legislation strengthens inter- 
national sanctions against Cuba, pro- 
vides support for a free and independ- 
ent Cuba, protects the interests of 
American citizens whose property was 
confiscated by the Castro regime, and 
denies visas to individuals who traffic 
in confiscated property. 

I urge all of my colleagues to join me 
in support of this vital legislation. 
President Clinton has agreed to sign 
this act into law. It is time that we 
send a strong bipartisan message to 
Fidel Castro. 


TRIBUTE TO BRIG. GEN. RICHARD 
L. REYNARD, STAFF DIRECTOR, 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize the contribu- 
tions of Brig. Gen. Richard L. Reynard, 
the staff director of the Committee on 
Armed Services. Dick Reynard, who is 
well known to many in the Senate and 
in the Department of Defense, is leav- 
ing the committee to return to the pri- 
vate sector. 

General Reynard joined the commit- 
tee as the minority staff director in 
April 1993. He quickly earned the rep- 
utation as a capable leader to whom 
the Members and staff could turn for 
clear advice and counsel. His more 
than 34 years of leadership and man- 
agement experience in government and 
the private sector served him and the 
committee very well. 

General Reynard was commissioned 
in the Army as an artillery officer fol- 
lowing graduation from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy in June 1958. He served 
in a wide variety of staff and command 
assignments at every level of the 
Army, including a combat tour in Viet- 
nam. General Reynard taught at the 
U.S. Military Academy where he helped 
shape a new generation of leaders for 
our Nation. Many Members of the Sen- 
ate remember Dick Reynard from his 
assignment as the Army’s liaison offi- 
cer to the Senate where he ensured 
that we understood the Army’s prior- 
ities and traveled with us as we per- 
formed our duties around the world. 

Following retirement from the Army, 
General Reynard worked in the private 
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sector as an officer in a small corpora- 
tion and as a government relations spe- 
cialist. When I asked General Reynard 
to be my staff director, he agreed to re- 
turn to Government service even 
though it meant personal and financial 
sacrifice. During his first year in the 
committee, we addressed such impor- 
tant issues as the Don't Ask, Don't 
Tel" policy concerning the service of 
gays in the military, force reduction 
policies and benefits, assignment of 
women in the military, and Secretary 
Aspin's reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. His analysis, advice, 
and ability to protect the minority 
points of view resulted in important 
legislation which enjoyed bipartisan 
support. Following the elections in No- 
vember 1994, General Reynard adminis- 
tered the transition of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee from a Republican mi- 
nority to the majority. Under his direc- 
tion, the Armed Services Committee 
staff was in place and ready to support 
the committee members when the Con- 
gress convened in January 1995. 

During his 3 years with the commit- 
tee, General Reynard earned the rep- 
utation as a reliable, steady, and fair 
person to whom Members and staff 
could turn when they sought advice or 
insight on National Security issues. He 
was a tireless, dedicated, and trusted 
aide to me. I know many in this Cham- 
ber join me in expressing our apprecia- 
tion to General Reynard and in wishing 
him and his wife Bibs well in his new 
endeavors. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


UNITED STATES-GERMAN OPEN 
SKIES AGREEMENT 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to inform the Senate that 
today the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany signed an 
open skies agreement which will liber- 
alize air service between our two coun- 
tries. I am also pleased to advise my 
colleagues that the United States and 
Germany initialed a Bilateral Aviation 
Safety Agreement [BASA] which will 
greatly enhance safety coordination 
between the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration [FAA] and its German counter- 
part agency. 

The United States-German open 
skies agreement is a great economic 
victory for both countries and a very 
welcome development for consumers. 
In fact, I regard this agreement to be a 
trade accord of truly historic propor- 
tions for both countries. As always is 
the case where market forces are un- 
leashed, consumers flying between the 
United States and Germany, as well as 
passengers connecting in either coun- 
try for travel to a third country, will 
benefit enormously. These consumer 
benefits will include increased choice 
and competitive air fares. 

Mr. President, the United States-Ger- 
man open skies agreement is the prod- 
uct of bold and visionary leadership by 
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two men. I refer to our Secretary of 
Transportation Federico Pena and Ger- 
man Transport Minister Matthias 
Wissmann. Secretary Pena had the vi- 
sion to identify this opportunity and to 
recognize that competition will be our 
best ally in opening restrictive Euro- 
pean air service markets such as those 
in the United Kingdom and France. 
Minister Wissmann had the vision to 
recognize the economic benefits of an 
open skies agreement with the United 
States are a two-way street. 

In addition, I want to praise the 
great work of four men who labored for 
months to negotiate the fine points of 
this agreement. For the United States, 
I commend the outstanding work of 
Mark Gerchick, DOT’s Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Aviation and Inter- 
national Affairs, and John Bylerly, spe- 
cial negotiator for Transportation Af- 
fairs at the State Department. For the 
Germans, I commend the outstanding 
work of Dr. Jurgen Pfohler, Deputy 
chief of staff to Minister Wissmann, 
and Dieter Bartkowski, Director of the 
Air Transport Section at the German 
Ministry of Transport. The United 
States-German open skies agreement is 
a fitting tribute to their efforts and ex- 
emplary public service. 

What does the United States-German 
open skies agreement do in terms of 
putting aviation relations between our 
two countries on the firm foundation of 
market principles? It will allow air- 
lines of both countries to operate to 
any points in either country, as well as 
third countries, without limitation. It 
also liberalizes pricing, charter serv- 
ices and further liberalizes the open 
skies cargo regime already in place. In 
short, it allows market demand, not 
the heavy hands of governments, to de- 
cide air service between the United 
States and Germany. 

How will this open skies agreement 
benefit all U.S. carriers? It will create 
tremendous new air service opportuni- 
ties between the United States and 
Germany in which all U.S. carriers can 
partake. Also, German airports will 
provide well-situated gateway opportu- 
nities for our carriers to serve points 
throughout Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa, and the booming Asia-Pacific 
market. These gateway opportunities 
offer the double benefit of serving as a 
means of breaking the bottleneck at 
London’s Heathrow Airport and offer- 
ing a backdoor to the booming Asia- 
Pacific market. 

All U.S. carriers also will receive in- 
direct benefits from the United States- 
German open skies agreement. I pre- 
dict the United States-German open 
skies agreement will be an important 
catalyst for further liberalization of air 
service opportunities throughout Eu- 
rope. In fact, I believe this agreement 
will serve as a template for such liber- 
alization. Hopefully, the United States- 
German open skies agreement, in com- 
bination with open skies agreements 
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we already have with 11 other Euro- 
pean nations, will force the United 
Kingdom and France to come to the 
alter of air service competition. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by 
saying that today is a very important 
day in U.S. international aviation pol- 
icy and U.S. trade policy. It also is an 
important day in United States-Ger- 
man economic and political relations. 
Perhaps most important, it is a great 
day for consumers in both countries. 


UNITED STATES-GERMAN 
BILATERAL AGREEMENT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the Department of Transportation 
announced an open skies agreement 
with Germany. Access to Germany, as 
Secretary Pena has recognized, is criti- 
cal. I want to recognize the effort by 
the administration and the Secretary 
is aggressively pursuing an open skies 
agreement with Germany. 

The agreement today does three 
things. First, it will enable our carriers 
to satisfy consumer demand this sum- 
mer. Second, the Secretary and the 
German Government also will sign an 
important safety agreement. Finally, 
the two countries have initialed an 
open skies agreement. 

The open skies agreement is the 10th 
with a European country and is a big 
step forward in our efforts to liberalize 
aviation agreements in Europe. Ger- 
many is the second largest European 
market. I caution my colleagues not to 
get over-confident—countries like the 
United Kingdom are not likely to jump 
on the bandwagon quickly. Each coun- 
try and market differs. We also must 
focus on Japan, which I will discuss at 
a later date. 

This open skies agreement is a major 
step forward. With all of the praise 
forthcoming today for the administra- 
tion and Secretary Pena, I want to 
raise one issue. The effective date of 
the open skies agreement is triggered 
by favorable treatment of an applica- 
tion for antitrust immunity by Luft- 
hansa and United. I have been assured 
that the request will be treated sepa- 
rately, and that the two matters are 
not linked. I know the Departments of 
Justice and Transportation will review 
the request thoroughly. I would have 
preferred that consumer benefits of an 
open skies agreement not be held hos- 
tage to a subsequent and independent 
review of the antitrust issue. This open 
skies agreement, as the Secretary rec- 
ognizes, is an important one. I hope 
that this agreement, and others in the 
future, are able to be implemented 
without extraneous issues encumbering 
the process. I am certain Secretary 
Pena shares my views and I congratu- 
late him on this breakthrough today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:06 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
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Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 1561) to consolidate the for- 
eign affairs agencies of the United 
States; to authorize appropriations for 
the Department of State and related 
agencies for fiscal years 1996 and 1997; 
to responsibly reduce the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations for United 
States foreign assistance programs for 
fiscal years 1996 and 1997, and for other 
purposes, and agrees to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
appoints Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. HYDE, Mr. ROTH, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. BURTON 
of Indiana, Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. BERMAN, and Mr. 
ACKERMAN as the managers of the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 


—— 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The following enrolled bill, pre- 
viously signed by the Speaker of the 
House, was signed on February 28, 1996, 
by the President pro tempore [Mr. 
'THURMOND]: 

H.R. 2196. An act to amend the Stevenson- 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980 
with respect to inventions made under coop- 
erative research and development agree- 
ments, and for other purposes. 


MEASURE REFERRED 


The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration was discharged from further 
consideration of the following measure 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs: 

S. 1571. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission for fiscal years 1998, 
1999, 2000, and 2001. 


MEASURE PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following measure was read the 
first and second times by unanimous 
consent and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 2854. An act to modify the operation 
of certain agricultural programs. 


— 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-1898. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of three rescission 
proposals of budgetary resources relative to 
Bosnia peace implementation force, pursu- 
ant to the order of January 30, 1975, as modi- 
fied by the order of April 11, 1986, to the 
Committee on Appropriations, Committee on 
the Budget, and to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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EC-1899. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the cumulative report 
on rescissions and deferrals dated February 
12, 1996; referred jointly, pursuant to the 
order of January 30, 1975, as modified by the 
order of April 11, 1986, to the Committee on 
Appropriations, Committee on Budget, Com- 
mittee on Finance, and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations 

EC-1900. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the compliance re- 
port for the session of Congress ending Janu- 
ary 3, 1996; referred jointly, pursuant to the 
order of January 30, 1975, as modified by the 
order of April 11, 1986, to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on the 
Budget. 

EC-1901. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report on Gen- 
eral Accounting Office employees detailed to 
congressional committees as of January 19, 
1996; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-1902. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of a violation of the 
Antideficiency Act, case number 94-23; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-1903. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled The Performance of Depart- 
ment of Defense Commercial Activities“ for 
fiscal year 1995; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1904. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Army, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a notice to award a particular con- 
tract without competition; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-1905. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual Defense Manpower Re- 
quirements Report (DMRR); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

EC-1906. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy General Counsel, Department 
of Defense, transmitting, a draft of proposed 
legislation to revise and amend the provi- 
sions of title 32, United States Code, relating 
to the jurisdiction and powers of courts-mar- 
tial for the National Guard not in Federal 
service; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1907. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
the Executive Office of the President, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report on ap- 
propriations legislation within five days of 
enactment; to the Committee on the Budget. 

EC-1908. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
the Executive Office of the President, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report on ap- 
propriations legislation within five days of 
enactment; to the Committee on the Budget. 


—— 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 

Stuart E. Eizenstat, of Maryland, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Inter- 
national Trade. 

James E. Johnson, of New Jersey, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
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they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Barry R. McCaffrey, of Washington, to be 
Director of National Drug Control Policy, 
vice Lee Patrick Brown. 

(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that he be 
confirmed.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. KERRY: 

S. 1580. A bill to provide funding for com- 
munity-oriented policing, to reduce funding 
for the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. DEWINE: 

S. 1581. A bill to reinstate the License for, 
and extend the deadline under the Federal 
Power Act applicable to the construction of, 
a hydroelectric project in Ohio, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself and Mr. 
SIMON): 

S. 1582. A bill to reauthorize the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act and the Missing 
Children's Assistance Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SARBANES: 

S. 1583. A bill to establish the Lower East- 
ern Shore American Heritage Area, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. THOMPSON (for himself, Mr. 
FRIST, and Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN): 

S. 1584. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the preservation and restoration of his- 
toric buildings at historically black colleges 
and universities; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. HELMS (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. DOLE, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
DODD, Mr. MACK, Mrs. FEINSTEIN, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. GRAMS, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. D'AMATO, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. 
ASHCROFT, Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. Mor- 
NIHAN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. SANTORUM, and Mr. 
WELLSTONE): 

S. Res. 228. A resolution condemning terror 
attacks in Israel; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN, and Mr. D'AMATO): 

S. Res. 229. A resolution commemorating 
Black History Month and contributions of 
African-American United States Senators; 
considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. INHOFE (for himself, Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN, and Mr. WARNER): 
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S. Res. 230. A resolution to urge the Presi- 
dent to announce at the earliest opportunity 
the results of the Senior Army Decorations 
Board which reviewed certain cases of gal- 
lantry and heroism by black Americans dur- 
ing World War II; considered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. KERRY: 

S. 1580. A bill to provide funding for 
community-oriented policing, to re- 
duce funding for the Department of De- 
fense, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

THE SAFER STREETS ACT OF 1996 

e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Safer Streets 
Act of 1996 that will address the anxi- 
ety of many citizens who believe that 
violence and crime are eating away at 
the social fabric of their communities. 
The Safer Streets Act would help to re- 
store family security by funding an ad- 
ditional 100,000 police officers, above 
and beyond the 100,000 initially funded 
by the crime bill, to take their place on 
the streets of communities across our 
Nation. 

Mr. President, to date, Massachu- 
setts has received $53 million in fund- 
ing from the 1994 crime bill for 1,020 
new police officers, including the rede- 
ployment of 407 officers to the street 
from desk duty. Our communities must 
be able to respond to the threat of vio- 
lent crime with an effort we know is al- 
ready working in towns and cities 
across Massachusetts. I have listened 
to police officers and law enforcement 
officials, and citizens across my State, 
and they tell me that there is a real 
need for an even greater police pres- 
ence on the streets of Massachusetts. 
Our first effort—putting 100,000 cops on 
the streets of our Nation—is already 
working to fight crime. There is no 
better deterrent to crime in our com- 
munities than a cop on the beat, so it 
is vital that we help communities ob- 
tain the police they need to keep 
neighborhoods safe. The Safer Streets 
Act will fund approximately 100,000 ad- 
ditional community police positions 
across the Nation—effectively doubling 
the number it was possible to provide 
from the first year's funding. It does 
this by cutting $6.5 billion from the 
1996 fiscal year Defense Department ap- 
propriation and transferring it to the 
Justice Department to fund commu- 
nity policing efforts with grants that 
will be awarded to communities using 
the same formula as the first 100,000 
cops on the street initiative. This is 
money the Defense Department did not 
ask for, and it is money we desperately 
need for more cops on the street. 

Americans are understandably anx- 
ious about their economic and personal 
security. How we as a Congress respond 
to that anxiety—the kinds of partner- 
ships we form between government and 
communities to address the concerns of 
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families struggling to keep up and do 
well—will determine this Nation's fu- 
ture. That's why a strong, affordable 
effort to expand community policing, 
that has been proven to be extraor- 
dinarily successful, is not only our re- 
sponsibility but is our obligation to the 
people we represent. 

Mr. President, If we know that com- 
munity policing works; and we know 
that our constituents are anxious 
about their personal security, then it 
would be irresponsible not to act. This 
legislation addresses the personal frus- 
trations of families who see a level of 
crime and violence on their streets and 
in their neighborhoods that is unac- 
ceptable. People want their govern- 
ment to respond with what we know 
can make a difference. Community po- 
licing with 200,000 more police on the 
streets will make a difference. 

Mr. President, passing the Safer 
Streets Act is our duty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1580 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. TRANSFER OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of the Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Act, 1996 (P.L. 104-61) the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall transfer $6,500,000,000 
of unobligated funds appropriated under such 
Act for fiscal year 1996 to the Violent Crime 
Reduction Trust Fund established under sec- 
tion 310001 of the Violent Crime Control and 
Law Enforcement Act of 1994 (42 U.S.C. 
14211). 

(b) ALLOCATION.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall allocate the amount transferred under 
subsection (a) from among any programs in 
the Department of Defense for which funding 
was not requested in the 1996 budget request 
of the President. 


SEC. 2. FUNDING FOR COMMUNITY-ORIENTED 
POLICING PROGRAMS. 


The amount transferred under section 1 
shall only be used for community-oriented 
policing programs under section 1701(b) of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3796dd(b)).e 


By Mr. DEWINE: 

S. 1581. A bill to reinstate the license 
for, and extend the deadline under the 
Federal Power Act applicable to the 
construction of, a hydroelectric project 
in Ohio, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT LEGISLATION 
è Mr. DEWINE. Mr. President, S. 1581 
would reinstate the license for a 49.5 
megawatt hydroelectric project in 
Ohio, which was originally issued on 
September 27, 1989, and extend the 
deadline for construction until Sep- 
tember 24, 1999. The licensee for this 
project is the City of Orrville. The 
original license was stayed and held in 
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abeyance until 1992, due to administra- 
tive and judicial challenges to FERC’s 
decision to issue licenses for 16 projects 
in the upper Ohio River basin. In 1992, 
the D.C. Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld FERC’s licensing decision. Due 
to the delay caused by the litigation 
and difficulty securing adequate fund- 
ing for the project, the city surren- 
dered its license in June, 1993 and 
sought other sources of power to meet 
its immediate energy needs. This bill 
would reinstate the license and extend 
the construction deadline for this 
project. In a letter dated February 9, 
1996, FERC chair, Elizabeth Moler, 
stated that she did not have any spe- 
cific objections to legislation reinstat- 
ing the license and extending the con- 
struction deadline for Pike Island 
Project No. 3218.¢ 


By Mr. LEAHY (for himself and 
Mr. SIMON): 

S. 1582. A bill to reauthorize the Run- 
away and Homeless Youth Act and the 
Missing Children's Assistance Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

REAUTHORIZATION LEGISLATION 

e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, today I 
am joining with Senator SIMON to in- 
troduce a bill reauthorizing a number 
of worthwhile programs that serve 
young people and their families in Ver- 
mont and across the country. In par- 
ticular, I am referring to the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act, the Missing 
Children's Assistance Act, and related 
programs, whose authorizations are ex- 
piring later this year. 

A few weeks ago, I had the privilege 
of meeting with Frances Dodd, coordi- 
nator of the Vermont Coalition of Run- 
away and Homeless Youth programs. 
The Vermont Coalition is a commu- 
nity-based network comprised of eight 
member programs that provide crisis 
response, emergency shelter, counsel- 
ing, and other services to troubled 
youth throughout nine Vermont coun- 
ties. This meeting also included a num- 
ber of young Vermonters who knew 
first-hand the value of providing shel- 
ters and support for young people fac- 
ing difficult times. I came away from 
that meeting more convinced than ever 
that the Federal assistance provided by 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
continues to make an important dif- 
ference in the lives of our young people 
and to play a critical role in reuniting 
families. 

Those who provide services pursuant 
to these programs and those who are 
the beneficiaries of those services are 
far too important to be left hanging. In 
& Congress in which the budget and ap- 
propriations processes have given way 
to short-lived spending authority, they 
all deserve the reassurance of reauthor- 
ization and a commitment to funding. 
Only then will our State youth service 
bureaus and other shelter and service 
providers be able to plan, design and 
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implement the local programs nec- 
essary to make the goals of the act a 
reality. 

In 1974, Congress passed the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act as title III of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act. The inclusion of the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act in 
this legislation recognized that young 
people who were effectively homeless 
were in need of shelter, guidance and 
supervision, rather than punishment, 
and should be united with their fami- 
lies wherever possible. 

Since 1974, the programs that make 
up the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act have evolved to meet the complex 
problems faced by our young people, 
their families and our communities. 
Over the last decade, as a nation, we 
have witnessed an increase in teen 
pregnancy rates, drug and alcohol 
abuse beginning as early as grade 
school, child physical and sexual abuse, 
and a soaring youth suicide rate. 

Today, the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act encompasses basic center 
grants, the transitional living program 
and drug abuse prevention program. 
These programs are vital to meeting 
the needs of troubled youth in rural 
Vermont and across the Nation. While 
the actual numbers of young people 
who run away or become homeless in 
rural areas might be small in compari- 
son to that of large cities, emergency 
shelter and other services must still be 
accessible. It is an unfortunate reality 
that urban and rural youth can experi- 
ence family conflict, and physical or 
sexual abuse. 

The majority of these programs in 
my home State are coordinated 
through the Vermont Coalition. Young 
people find these services through 
friends and family as well as through 
referrals by police and our court diver- 
sion program. 

ur Vermont programs and services 
have been very successful. Last year, 
for example 87 percent of runaways re- 
turned home or to a positive living sit- 
uation after receiving services. Only 7 
percent of those served in 1995 had new 
State social service cases open and less 
than 1 percent ended up in police cus- 
tody. Since 1993, there has been a 42- 
percent increase in the total number of 
youths served by Vermont’s programs. 
In 1995, these programs reached over 
700 young people and over 1000 family 
members. 

Two years ago, the Vermont Coali- 
tion was awarded a Federal rural dem- 
onstration grant to assist counties that 
lack adequate services for runaway 
youth in developing responsive pro- 
grams. Through this grant, the Ver- 
mont Coalition was able to identify un- 
derserved counties, draw upon the ex- 
pertise of its many programs and help 
develop programs for three additional 
Vermont counties in which services are 
now emerging. 

Since 1989, the transitional living 
program, which was developed by my 
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colleague, Senator SIMON, has filled a 
gap in the needs of older youth to help 
them make the transition to independ- 
ent living situations. I know how hard 
Senator SIMON worked on creating this 
important program and I look forward 
to working with him now to continue 
it. 

The programs we seek to reauthorize 
include those directed at young people 
who have had some kind of alcohol or 
other drug problem. The isolation in 
rural areas can lead to serious sub- 
stance abuse problems. It is difficult to 
reach young people in rural areas and 
it is difficult for them to find the serv- 
ices they need. In Vermont, these drug 
abuse prevention programs provide es- 
sential outreach services. 

Providing these types of community- 
based services to runaway and home- 
less youth seems to me to make good 
economic sense. We need only compare 
the cost of these programs to other 
services often needed by young people 
experiencing serious family conflict 
and associated social difficulties. Ne- 
glecting the needs of runaway and 
homeless youth and their families 
would have staggering economic impli- 
cations. In Vermont, the average cost 
of services to youth by the Vermont 
Coalition of Runaway Youth Programs 
is $1,895. Compare this with $18,392, the 
average annual cost of maintaining 
someone in State custody through the 
social services department; the $50,000 
it would cost to place someone in a 
substance abuse treatment facility; or 
the $60,000 a year it costs to incarcer- 
ate someone. 

I receive letters from parents whose 
families have been kept together with 
the assistance of runaway and home- 
less programs as well as from young 
people who have been helped by these 
services. In one, a mother wrote of a 
program in the Northeast Kingdom: 

My teenage daughter ran away this spring. 
I feel fortunate to have been able to call 
upon the [Northeast Kingdom Youth Serv- 
ices] programs. I credit the quick, compas- 
sionate response by [the] on-call worker, 
with keeping my daughter out of state cus- 
tody. Careful, immediate intervention was 
the key in helping my daughter feel com- 
fortable about remaining at home. [Your] on- 
going efforts to mediate issues which con- 
tinue to arise have kept our family together. 

These service providers are being 
challenged as never before with an in- 
creasingly complex set of problems af- 
fecting young people and their fami- 
lies. Now is not the time to abandon 
them. There is consensus among serv- 
ices providers that young people seek- 
ing services and their families are in- 
creasingly more troubled—as evidenced 
by reports of family violence, sub- 
stance abuse and the effects of an array 
of economic pressures. These services 
may well be the key to breaking 
through the isolation of street youth, 
their mistrust of adults, and their re- 
luctance to get involved with public or 
private providers. 
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Among the other critical programs 
reauthorized by our bill is the Missing 
Children's Assistance Act. Since its 
initial passage in 1984, we have made 
real progress on the tragedy of missing 
and exploited children. A national co- 
ordinated effort has proved essential in 
facing these problems. I understand 
that in Vermont alone there have been 
more than 30 cases of missing children 
resolved. Those children and their fam- 
ilies know the value of this program. 

This month, Senator THOMPSON has 
begun a series of hearings before the 
subcommittee on Youth Violence. I 
look forward to working with him and 
with Senator BIDEN, the ranking mem- 
ber on the subcommittee and on the 
Judiciary Committee, and our other 
colleagues in connection with these 
matters. In addition to the critical role 
that Senator BIDEN is playing, Senator 
KENNEDY and Senator KOHL have long 
been supporters of the juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention programs. 
Senator SPECTER has been actively in- 
volved in these matters for more than 
a decade, formerly chaired the Juvenile 
Justice Subcommittee and currently 
chairs the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee with jurisdiction over many of 
these programs. 

In light of the ongoing hearings and 
in deference to our colleagues who lead 
the subcommittee, we have chosen not 
to include the title II Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act pro- 
grams in this reauthorization bill at 
this time. I understand that our col- 
leagues, the administration, State pro- 
gram officers, the Ad Hoc Coalition on 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention, and other groups are all cur- 
rently developing proposals for the re- 
authorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act. We 
look forward to consideration of those 
proposals and to working together to 
continue the bipartisan traditional 
that has always attended this program. 
While we all need to work together to 
address the rise in serious, violent ju- 
venile crime and the need to enhance 
public safety, I believe that we can do 
so while still preserving the essential 
elements of the act. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act has helped fos- 
ter strides nationwide through a series 
of funded mandates. Throughout the 
United States, the number of viola- 
tions of the deinstitutionalization 
mandate for status offenders and non- 
offenders has been reduced from 171,581 
to 3,146 among the participating 
States. In 1994, 55 States and territories 
participated in the program and only 
three received reduced funding because 
of compliance issues. 

Over a decade ago, the Vermont Gen- 
eral Assembly established the Children 
and Family Council for Prevention pro- 
grams, which is the designated State 
advisory group that monitors and dis- 
tributes our funds under the title II 
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block grant. The Vermont co-chairs of 
the council, Ken Schatz and Pamela 
Smith, and its other members encour- 
age community involvement in the de- 
velopment of effective prevention pro- 
grams that promote the health and in- 
crease the self-reliance of Vermont 
children and families. I look forward to 
working closely with the council on 
the reauthorization of the title II pro- 


grams. 

In June 1993, the council used Federal 
assistance under the act to sponsor a 
youthful offender study project. The 
ensuing report recommended the devel- 
opment of a youthful offender program, 
which won the endorsement of the Ver- 
mont Department of Corrections and 
the Department of Social Rehabilita- 
tive Services. The council is now fund- 
ing projects with Federal assistance to 
implement this recommendation. 

In 1994, the council developed Ver- 
mont’s 8-year plan for the formula 
grant monies by identifying State pri- 
ority areas. The largest portion of ju- 
venile justice and delinquency preven- 
tion funding is a State block grant pro- 
gram, not a one-size-fits-all solution. 
In Vermont, the priorities are violent 
family functioning, the lack of treat- 
ment resources for violent youthful of- 
fenders and the need to improve the ju- 
venile justice system. Over the last 
decade, Vermont has seen a substantial 
increase in reported violence against 
women and children. The council’s plan 
allowed it to target this problem. The 
decrease in substantial cases of child 
abuse last year signals that the State’s 
prevention efforts are making a dif- 
ference. 

Using its Federal assistance, Ver- 
mont has made great progress in im- 
proving the juvenile justice system in 
recent years. These funds enable Ver- 
mont to replicate initiatives that are 
working across the State. Typically, 
the Federal funding is leveraged with 
State and private funds to support 
these efforts. Vermont’s formula grant 
has gone to support such projects as 
community-based treatment, court di- 
version, diversity training, pilot pro- 
grams on juvenile restitution, its Fam- 
ilies First program, its Caring Commu- 
nities program and teen centers where 
young people can gather in a safe, su- 
pervised environment for socializing, 
group activities and educational 
events. One Vermont youthful offender 
noted: 

The Diversion program works. The board’s 
faith in me gave me something to live up to 
and gave me confidence. They trusted me at 
a time when almost all the trust I ever had 
was gone, and they gave me one extra chance 
and that one extra bit of trust that I needed. 

Through the programs which make 
up the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act, the Federal re- 
sponse to the problems of our youth 
has become comprehensive and collabo- 
rative. The Federal technical and fi- 
nancial resources have enabled States 
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to undertake a number of system-wide 
improvements. The bill that we are in- 
troducing today recognizes the impor- 
tance of a nonpunitive system for vul- 
nerable youth. 

In my view, the Runaway and Home- 
less Youth Act and the other Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act programs are working in Vermont 
and ought to be continued. Given the 
short time left in this Congress, I be- 
lieve that changes proposed to the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act will have to be those around 
which a consensus can be obtained very 
quickly if we are to meet our goal of 
reauthorizing it before the end of the 
year.e 
* Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, this is the 
yesr that the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linguency Prevention Act needs to be 
reauthorized. This important act has 
vastly improved our handling of juve- 
niles in our criminal justice system, 
and has provided funding for services 
to some of the most vulnerable young 
people in our society. 

Today, Senator LEAHY and I are in- 
troducing a bill to reauthorize the run- 
away and homeless youth sections of 
the act. Although I feel strongly that 
the entire Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act should be reau- 
thorized, I understand that Senators 
THOMPSON and BIDEN, chairman and 
ranking member of the Juvenile Vio- 
lence Subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, are holding hear- 
ings on the rest of the act. I applaud 
their work to examine these issues and 
construct a reauthorization plan, how- 
ever I want to introduce this bill be- 
cause the runaway and homeless youth 
parts of the act are particularly impor- 
tant to me. 

In 1988, I held a hearing in Chicago on 
the problem of homeless youth. As a 
result of that hearing, I sponsored the 
Transitional Living Program. The 
Transitional Living Program was de- 
signed to fill a gap in the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act. The basic centers 
part of the act provides grants to com- 
munity centers which provide tem- 
porary shelter and services to run- 
aways while they try to reunite with 
their families or are placed in a foster 
home. Unfortunately, as I discovered 
during my 1988 hearing, many young 
people never return to their family 
homes, largely because of neglect and 
abuse, but are too old to be placed with 
a foster family. These young people 
were not being adequately served by 
the temporary shelters which help so 
many others. 

The Transitional Living Program 
awards new-start grants to community 
projects which provide longer-term res- 
idential services to older homeless 
youth ages 16 through 21. Nonprofit, 
community-based grantees teach these 
young people independent living skills 
to prepare them to live on their own. 
Young people live in host family 
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homes, group houses, or in supervised 
apartments, and receive guidance from 
counselors to help them make the tran- 
sition to independent living. The goal 
of this program is to help these young 
people live productive, self-sufficient 
lives, and prevent future dependency 
on social services. The total annual ap- 
propriations for this program has been 
approximately $12 million. That invest- 
ment has assisted countless young peo- 
ple who otherwise would have found 
themselves on the street with no one to 
provide the support and resources they 
need to live independently. 

In 1988, a third component of the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act was 
also added. This Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion Program [DAPP] for runaway and 
homeless youth was initiated because 
of the recognition that drugs play a 
large role in these young people’s lives. 
Their difficult living situations make 
them particularly vulnerable to the 
dangers of drug use, and such drug use 
severely hinders efforts to improve 
their circumstances. As anyone work- 
ing in this field will testify, drug pre- 
vention and treatment are an essential 
element of any efforts to help runaway 
and homeless youth. Unfortunately, 
this DAPP component of the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act, along with a 
companion DAPP program for youth 
gangs, was not reauthorized last year 
and did not receive any funding this 
year. This bill recognizes the destruc- 
tive role of illicit drug use in these 
young people’s lives, and reauthorizes 
both of these essential programs. 

Finally, this bill reauthorizes the Na- 
tional Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children. This center, created in 1984, 
provides important services to the 
thousands of families who face the dev- 
astating, mysterious loss of a child. 
The center operates a toll-free number 
to gather tips about missing children, 
coordinates Federal, State and local ef- 
forts to locate missing children, serves 
as a clearinghouse of information on 
successful service and research efforts, 
provides grants to local agencies for re- 
search and service efforts and conducts 
a regular survey on the number of 
missing children. This center has 
helped us as a nation understand the 
scope of this problem and has helped 
families locate missing children. Un- 
fortunately, the problem of missing 
children continues, as President Clin- 
ton recognized on January 19, 1996, 
when he signed an order instructing 
Federal agencies to post missing-chil- 
dren posters in Federal buildings. The 
National Center for Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children performs an essential 
function and should be reauthorized. 

Mr. President, this bill should not be 
considered a substitute for a complete 
reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act. I sup- 
port the efforts of Senators THOMPSON, 
and BIDEN, and look forward to work- 
ing with them to reauthorize the act. 
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However, Senator LEAHY and I agree 
that the runaway and homeless youth 
part of the act provide essential sup- 
port for a most vulnerable group of 
young people. Our bill is meant to 
highlight our support for these pro- 
grams and our belief that they should 
be reauthorized.e 


By Mr. SARBANES: 

S. 1583. A bill to establish the Lower 
Eastern Shore American Heritage 
Area, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

THE LOWER EASTERN SHORE AMERICAN 

HERITAGE AREA ACT OF 1996 
e Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
designate the Lower Eastern Shore of 
Maryland as a National Heritage Area. 
The purpose of this legislation is to 
help conserve and promote the re- 
sources of the region’s communities 
and their unique contribution to the 
fabric of the Nation, while revitalizing 
its local economies and improving its 
overall quality of life. 

The Lower Eastern Shore is a very 
special place. It contains an unrivaled 
combination of resources and history 
which represent a unique and integral 
piece of the diverse tapestry of our na- 
tional character. Situated on the Del- 
marva Peninsula between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Chesapeake Bay—the 
largest and most productive estuary in 
North America, its nationally signifi- 
cant natural resources also include the 
Coastal Bays—Chincoteague, Sinepux- 
ent, Isle of Wright, and Assawoman; 
the Wild and Scenic Pocomoke River; 
and one of the few relatively undis- 
turbed strands of barriers islands on 
the east coast—to name only a few. Its 
unique land and water resources con- 
tain an extraordinary variety of habi- 
tat types—from old growth forests to 
cypress swamps—and a tremendous di- 
versity of flora and fauna. 

The Lower Eastern Shore has played 
an important role in the history and 
culture of our Nation from the earliest 
native American, African-American, 
and European-American settlements. 
Evidence of the Lower Shore’s past is 
featured prominently in its daily life— 
including its watermen who for cen- 
turies have sailed the Bay’s waters in 
the legendary Skipjacks—the last com- 
mercial sailing fleet left in North 
America—Bugeyes, and other vessels 
harvesting oysters, crabs, and fish. The 
area is recognized as the country’s 
original historic and cultural center 
for the shell fishing industry. It holds 
the birth rights to the uniquely Amer- 
ican art form of decoy carving through 
the internationally-recognized work of 
Lemuel and Steve Ward. The agri- 
culture and water-related industries 
which flourished throughout the 1700’s 
and 1800’s, still contribute heavily to 
the regional economy. Many of the 
towns and communities on the Lower 
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Shore including Crisfield, Deal Island, 
Smith Island, Snow Hill, and Princess 
Anne look much the same today as 
they did almost two centuries ago—and 
their numerous buildings and sites on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places still serve as important remind- 
ers of the history of the area. 

The Lower Eastern Shore also boasts 
a wide array of national recreational 
amenities including: Ocean City, one of 
the Nation’s premier ocean resorts; the 
Assateague Island National Seashore, 
one of the few pristine and unspoiled 
seashores remaining on the east coast; 
the Blackwater National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, home to the largest population of 
bald eagles east of the Mississippi 
River; and the Beach to Bay Indian Na- 
tional Recreational Trail. Over 10 mil- 
lion tourists visit the area each year to 
enjoy not only the scenic waterways 
and recreational draws, but also the 
historic sites and cultural attractions. 

Five years ago, State and local gov- 
ernment officials, area residents, the 
National Park Service, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Univer- 
sity of Maryland-Eastern Shore, busi- 
nesses, and other private organizations 
joined together to harness and at the 
same time protect this area’s distinc- 
tive potential. This was one of the 
early efforts in a growing national 
movement of concerned individuals, or- 
ganizations, and governments working 
together to develop a vision for the fu- 
ture of an area distinguished by its re- 
sources, communities, and ways of life. 
Through that effort, a regional public- 
private partnership was formed and the 
Lower Eastern Shore Heritage Com- 
mittee has prepared and begun to im- 
plement a plan which is already show- 
ing results in the conservation, preser- 
vation, and the revitalization of the 
Lower Shore counties. 

The bill which I have introduced will 
provide further impetus for the suc- 
cessful implementation of a heritage 
conservation and development plan, 
while providing the Lower Eastern 
Shore with the important national rec- 
ognition it deserves. This legislation is 
not designed to create a new national 
park or in any way change existing au- 
thorities of Federal, State and local 
governments to regulate the use of 
land as provided for by current law or 
regulations. Rather, it provides Fed- 
eral technical assistance and grants 
and seed moneys at the grassroots level 
to foster Federal, State, and local part- 
nerships, and promote and protect the 
unique characteristics of the area. 

The Lower Eastern Shore Heritage 
initiative has been endorsed by a num- 
ber of communities and organizations 
including the town of Berlin, the city 
of Crisfield, Pocomoke City, the town 
of Princess Anne, the town of Snow 
Hill, the Beach to Bay Indian Trail 
Committee, the Pocomoke River Alli- 
ance, the Greater Crisfield Marketing 
Authority, the Jenkins Creek Environ- 
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mental Research Center, Wicomico, 
Worcester, and Somerest County tour- 
ism offices, and local chambers of com- 
merce. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill and a section-by- 
section analysis be included in the 
RECORD. It is my hope that this bill can 
be included as part of the broader Na- 
tional Heritage Area legislation which 
is working its way through the Con- 


88.6 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1583 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Lower East- 
ern Shore American Heritage Area Act of 
1996". 

SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

In this Act: 

(1) COORDINATING ENTITY.—The term co- 
ordinating entity" means the Lower Eastern 
Shore Heritage Committee, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation organized under the laws of 
Maryland. 

(2) HERITAGE AREA.—The term ‘Heritage 
Area" means the Lower Eastern Shore 
American Heritage Area established under 
section 5. 

(3) PARTICIPATING PARTNER.—The term 
“participating partner" means a county that 
has entered into the compact under section 
6. 

(3) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of the Interior. 
SEC. 3. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) the Lower Eastern Shore possesses im- 
portant historical, cultural, and natural re- 
sources, representing themes of settlement, 
migration, transportation, commerce, and 
natural resource uses, as described in the 
Lower Eastern Shore Heritage Plan (1992), 
endorsed by local governments, and in the 
draft report, Investing in a Special Place: A 
Report by the National Park Service to Con- 
gress and the Public on Resources, Accom- 
plishments, and Opportunities for Conserva- 
tion and Sustainable Development: Lower 
Eastern Shore, Maryland (1995); 

(2) the Lower Eastern Shore played an im- 
portant role in the history of the American 
Revolution and the Civil War; 

(3) the Lower Eastern Shore gave birth to 
the uniquely American art form of decoy- 
carving through the internationally recog- 
nized work of Lemuel and Steve Ward and 
played a central role in the recognition of 
the aesthetic value of waterfowl habitat and 
landscapes; 

(4) the skipjack, a popular symbol of the 
Chesapeake Bay designed and used in Mary- 
land for harvesting oysters, is the last com- 
mercial sailing vessel still used in North 
America; 

(5) the Lower Eastern Shore played an im- 
portant role in the evolution of the colonial 
and American agricultural, timbering, ship- 
ping, and seafood industries in the 17th 
through 20th centuries, exemplified in many 
structures and landscapes, including farms 
and plantations, railroad towns, seafood 
processing industries, docks, and what was 
once the largest cannery in the United 
States; 

(6) the Lower Eastern Shore rural town- 
Scapes and landscapes— 
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(A) display exceptional surviving physical 
resources illustrating the themes of the 
Lower Eastern Shore and the social, indus- 
trial, and cultural history of the 17th 
through the early 20th centuries; and 

(B) include many national historic sites 
and landmarks; 

(7) the Lower Eastern Shore is the home of 
traditions and research efforts associated 
with native American, African-American, 
and European-American settlements dating 
to periods before, during, and after European 
contact, and retains physical, social, and 
cultural evidence of the traditions; and 

(8) the State of Maryland has established a 
structure to enable Lower Eastern Shore 
communities to join together to preserve, 
conserve, and manage the Lower Eastern 
Shore’s resources through the Maryland 
Greenways Commission, river conservation, 
trail development, and other means. 

SEC. 4. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) recognize the importance of the history, 
culture, and living resources of the Lower 
Eastern Shore to the United States; 

(2) assist the State of Maryland and the 
communities of the Lower Eastern Shore in 
protecting, restoring, and interpreting the 
Lower Eastern Shore’s resources for the ben- 
efit of the United States; and 

(3) authorize Federal financial and tech- 
nical assistance to serve the purposes stated 
in paragraphs (1) and (2). 

SEC. 5. LOWER EASTERN SHORE AMERICAN HER- 
ITAGE AREA. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish a Lower Eastern Shore American 
Heritage Area. 

(b) INITIAL GEOGRAPHIC SCOPE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection, the Heritage Area 
shall consist of the Maryland counties of 
Somerset, Wicomico, and Worcester. 

(2) LOCAL AGREEMENT TO PARTICIPATE.—The 
government of each county listed under 
paragraph (1) and each municipality in a 
county listed under paragraph (1) shall be- 
come a participating partner by entering 
into the compact under section 6. 

(8) ADDITIONAL PARTNERS.—The Secretary 
may include a county or municipality other 
than those listed in paragraph (1) to be part 
of the Heritage Area if the county becomes a 
participating partner by entering into the 
compact under section 6. 

(4) COORDINATION.—The Secretary may co- 
ordinate with or allow participation by any 
county, city, town, or village in the Lower 
Eastern Shore. 

SEC. 6. COMPACT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary shall enter into a 
compact with the State of Maryland, the co- 
ordinating entity, and any county eligible to 
be a participating partner under section 5. 

(b) INFORMATION.—The compact shall in- 
clude information relating to the objectives 
and management of Heritage Area programs, 
including— 

(1) a discussion of the goals and objectives 
of Heritage Area programs, including an ex- 
planation of a proposed approach to con- 
servation and interpretation and a general 
outline of the measures committed to by the 
parties to the compact; 

(2) a description of the respective roles of 
the participating partners; 

(3) a list of the initial partners to be in- 
volved in developing and implementing a 
management plan for the Heritage Area and 
a statement of the financial commitment of 
the partners; and 

(4) a description of the role of the State of 
Maryland. 
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SEC. 7. MANAGEMENT PLAN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The coordinating entity 
and the participating partners shall develop 
a management plan for the Heritage Area 
that presents comprehensive recommenda- 
tions for conservation, program funding, 
management, and development. 

(b) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—The management 
plan shall— 

(1) be consistent with State and local plans 
in existence prior to development of the 
management plan; 

(2) involve residents, public agencies, uni- 
versities, and private organizations working 
in the Heritage Area; 

(3) specify the existing and potential 
sources of funding to protect, manage, and 
develop the Heritage Area; and 

(3) include— 

(A) a description of actions to be under- 
taken by units of government and private or- 
ganizations; 

(B) an inventory of the resources contained 
in the Heritage Area, including a list of any 
property in the Heritage Area that is related 
to the themes of the Heritage Area and that 
should be preserved, restored, managed, de- 
veloped, or maintained because of the prop- 
erty's natural, cultural, historical, rec- 
reational, or scenic significance; 

(C) a recommendation of policies for re- 
source management t considers and de- 
tails application of appropriate land and 
water management techniques, including the 
development of intergovernmental coopera- 
tive agreements to protect the Heritage 
Area's historical, cultural, recreational, and 
natural resources in a manner that is con- 
sistent with supporting appropriate and com- 
patible economic viability; 

(D) a program for implementation of the 
management plan, including plans for res- 
toration and construction, and specific com- 
mitments of the participating partners for 
the first 5 years of operation; 

(E) an analysis of ways in which Federal, 
State, and local programs may best be co- 
ordinated to promote the purposes of this 
Act; and 

(F) an interpretation plan for the Heritage 
Area. 

(c) TIME LIMIT FOR SUBMISSION OF A MAN- 
AGEMENT PLAN.—If the Secretary has not ap- 
proved a management plan by the date that 
is 2 years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Heritage Area shall be ineligible for 
Federal funding until a management plan is 
approved. 

SEC. 8. THE COORDINATING ENTITY AND PAR- 
TICIPATING PARTNERS. 

(a) DUTIES OF THE COORDINATING ENTITY 
AND PARTICIPATING PARTNERS.—The coordi- 
nating entity and participating partners 
shall— 

(1) develop and submit to the Secretary for 
approval a management plan pursuant to 
section 7 not later than the date that is 2 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act; 

(2) give priority to implementing actions 
set forth in the compact and the manage- 
ment plan, including taking steps to— 

(A) assist units of government, regional 
planning organizations, and nonprofit orga- 
nizations in— 

(i) preserving the Heritage Area; 

(ii) establishing and maintaining interpre- 
tive exhibits in the Heritage Area; 

(iii) developing recreational resources in 
the Heritage Area; 

(iv) increasing public awareness of and ap- 
preciation for the natural, historical, and ar- 
chitectural resources and sites in the Herit- 
age Area; and 
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(v) restoring any historic building relating 
to the themes of the Heritage Area; 

(B) encourage by appropriate means eco- 
nomic vitality in the area consistent with 
the management plan for the Heritage Area; 

(C) encourage local governments to adopt 
policies consistent with the management of 
the Heritage Area and the goals of the plan; 
and 

(D) assist units of government, regional 
planning organizations, businesses, and non- 
profit organizations to ensure that clear, 
consistent, and environmentally appropriate 
signs identifying access points and sites of 
interest are put in place throughout the Her- 
itage Area; 

(3) consider the interests of diverse govern- 
mental, business, and nonprofit groups with- 
in the Heritage Area; 

(4) conduct public meetings not less fre- 
quently than quarterly regarding the imple- 
mentation of the management plan; 

(5) submit substantial changes (including 
any increase of more than 20 percent in the 
cost estimates for implementation) to the 
management plan to the Secretary for ap- 
proval; 

(6) for any year in which Federal funds 
have been received under this Act, submit an 
annual report to the Secretary setting forth 
the accomplishments and expenses and in- 
come of the coordinating entity and the par- 
ticipating partners and the entity to which 
any loans and grants were made during the 
year for which the report is made; and 

(7) for any year in which Federal funds 
have been received under this Act, make 
available for audit all records pertaining to 
the expenditure of the Federal funds and any 
matching funds and require, for all agree- 
ments authorizing expenditure of Federal 
funds by other organizations, that the re- 
ceiving organizations make available for 
audit all records pertaining to the expendi- 
ture of the funds. 

(b) FEDERAL FUNDING.— 

(1) OPERATIONS.—The Federal contribution 
to the operations of the coordinating entity 
and participating partners shall not exceed 
50 percent of the annual operating cost of the 
entity and partners associated with carrying 
out this Act. 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION.—A grant to the co- 
ordinating entity or a participating partner 
for implementation of this Act may not ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the cost of the entity and 
partners for implementing this Act. 

(c) PROHIBITION OF ACQUISITION OF REAL 
PROPERTY.—The coordinating entity may 
not use Federal funds received under this 
Act to acquire real property or an interest in 
real property. 

(d) ELIGIBILITY TO RECEIVE FINANCIAL AS- 
SISTANCE.— 

(1) ELIGIBILITY.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the coordinating entity shall 
be eligible to receive funds to carry out this 
Act for a period of 10 years after the date on 
which the compact under section 6 is signed 
by the Secretary and the coordinating en- 
tity. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—The coordinating entity 
may receive funding under this Act for a pe- 
riod of not more than 5 additional years, if— 

(A) the coordinating entity determines 
that the extension is necessary in order to 
carry out the purposes of this Act and the 
coordinating entity notifies the Secretary of 
the determination not later than 180 days 
prior to the termination date; 

(B) not later than 180 days prior to the ter- 
mination date, the coordinating entity pre- 
sents to the Secretary a plan of activities for 
the period of the extension, including à plan 
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for becoming independent of the funds made 
available through this Act; and 

(C) the Secretary, in consultation with the 
Governor of Maryland, approves the exten- 
sion of funding. 

(e) OTHER FEDERAL FUNDS.—Nothing in 
this Act shall affect the use of Federal funds 
received by the coordinating entity or a par- 
ticipating partner under any other Act. 

SEC. 9. DUTIES AND AUTHORITIES OF FEDERAL 
AGENCIES. 

(a) DUTIES AND AUTHORITIES OF THE SEC- 
RETARY.— 

(1) GRANTS TO THE COORDINATING ENTITY 
AND PARTICIPATING  PARTNERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall make grants available to the co- 
ordinating entity and the participating part- 
ners to carry out this Act. 

(2) TECHNICAL AND FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On request of the coordi- 
nating entity, the Secretary may provide 
technical and financial assistance to the co- 
ordinating entity and participating partners 
to develop and implement the management 
plan. 

(B) PRIORITY.—In assisting the coordinat- 
ing entity and participating partners, the 
Secretary shall give priority to actions 
that— 

(i) conserve the significant natural, his- 
toric, and cultural resources of the Heritage 
Area; and 

(ii) provide educational, interpretive, and 
recreational opportunities consistent with 
the resources and associated values of the 
Heritage Area. 

(B) EXPENDITURES FOR  NONFEDERALLY 
OWNED PROPERTY.—The Secretary may ex- 
pend Federal funds on nonfederally owned 
property to further the purposes of this Act, 
including assisting units of government in 
appropriate treatment of districts, sites, 
buildings, structures, and objects listed or 
eligible for listing on the National Register 
of Historic Places. 

(2) APPROVAL AND DISAPPROVAL OF COM- 
PACTS AND MANAGEMENT PLANS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Governor of Maryland, 
shall approve or disapprove a compact or 
management plan submitted under this Act 
not later than 90 days after receiving the 
compact or management plan. 

(B) ACTION FOLLOWING DISAPPROVAL.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary dis- 
approves a compact or management plan, the 
Secretary shall advise the coordinating en- 
tity in writing of the reasons for rejecting 
the compact or plan and shall make rec- 
ommendations for revisions in the compact 
or plan. 

(ii) APPROVAL OF REVISION.—The Secretary 
shall approve or disapprove a proposed revi- 
sion not later than 90 days after the date the 
revision is submitted. 

(3) APPROVING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall re- 
view substantial amendments to the man- 
agement plan for the Heritage Area. 

(B) FUNDS FOR AMENDMENT.—Funds made 
available under this Act may not be ex- 
pended to implement a substantial amend- 
ment to the management plan until the Sec- 
retary approves the amendment. 

(4) ISSUING REGULATIONS.—The Secretary 
shall issue such regulations as are necessary 
to carry out this Act. 

(b) DUTIES OF FEDERAL ENTITIES.—A Fed- 
eral entity conducting or supporting an ac- 
tivity directly affecting the Heritage Area, 
and any unit of government acting pursuant 
to a grant of Federal funds or a Federal per- 
mit or agreement conducting or supporting 
an activity directly affecting the Heritage 
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Area, shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable— 

(1) consult with the Secretary and the co- 
ordinating entity with respect to the activ- 
ity; 

(2) cooperate with the Secretary and the 
coordinating entity in carrying out the du- 
ties of the Secretary and the coordinating 
entity under this Act; and 

(3) conduct or support the activity in a 
manner consistent with the management 
plan. 

SEC. 10. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out this 
Act. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 


Establishes the title of the bill, the Lower 
Eastern Shore Heritage Area Act of 1996. 


SECTION 2. DEFINITIONS 
Defines the terms, “Coordinating Entity," 
"Heritage Area," "Participating Partner," 
and Secretary.“ 
SECTION 3. FINDINGS 
Identifies historical, cultural, and natural 
resources of National significance on the 
Lower Eastern Shore. 
SECTION 4. PURPOSE 
States that the purpose of the Act is to: 1.) 
recognize the importance of the history, cul- 
ture and living resources of the Lower East- 
ern Shore to the United States; 2.) assist the 
State of Maryland and the communities of 
the Lower Eastern Shore in protecting, re- 
storing, and interpreting the Lower Eastern 
Shore's resources; and 3.) to authorize Fed- 
eral financial and technical assistance to 
serve these purposes. 
SECTION 5. LOWER EASTERN SHORE AMERICAN 
HERITAGE PLAN 
Directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
designate the Lower Eastern Shore as an 
American Heritage Area. Establishes a proc- 
ess for the counties and municipalities of 
Somerset, Worcester, and Wicomico and 
other surrounding jurisdictions that wish to 
be included therein to participate in the Her- 
itage Area. 
SECTION 6. COMPACT 


Directs the Secretary of Interior to enter 
into a compact with the State of Maryland, 
the coordinating entity, and any county eli- 
gible to participate in the heritage plan and 
also defines roles, objectives and goals for 
management and implementation of the 
Lower Eastern Shore Heritage Area. 


SECTION 7. MANAGEMENT PLAN 


Requires, within two years, that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the coordinating en- 
tity and participating partners develop a 
management plan, that presents comprehen- 
sive recommendations for conservation, pro- 
gram funding, management, and develop- 
ment. The plan must be consistent with 
State and local plans in existence prior to its 
development and include a description of ac- 
tions to be taken by units of government and 
private organizations and an inventory of re- 
sources contained within the area. 

SECTION 8. COORDINATING ENTITY AND 
PARTICIPATING PARTNERS 


Defines duties of Coordinating Entity and 
Participating Partners to include: 1.) coordi- 
nation with state and local authorities in 
the development of the management plan; 
and 2.) holding of quarterly public meetings 
regarding the implementation of the plan. 
Establishes federal cost shares at 50 percent 
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of the operating costs and 75 percent of the 
implementation costs. 
SECTION 9. DUTIES AND AUTHORITIES OF 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Auhtorizes the Department of the Interior 
to provide technical and grant assistance to 
the coordinating entity and participating 
partners to develop and implement the man- 
agement plan. 
SECTION 10. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Authorizes such sums as are necessary to 
carry out this Act.e 


By Mr. THOMPSON (for himself, 
Mr. First, and Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN): 

S. 1584. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the preservation and restora- 
tion of historic buildings at histori- 
cally black colleges and universities; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

THE HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES HISTORIC BUILDING RESTORATION 
AND PRESERVATION ACT 

e Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, 
today I am pleased to offer on behalf of 
myself, Senator FRIST, and Senator 
MOSELEY-BRAUN authorization legisla- 
tion for historic preservation activity 
for buildings at historically black col- 
leges and universities. This bill directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to admin- 
ister a program of grants-in-aid, from 
amounts authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out the National Historic 
Preservation Act for fiscal year 1996 
through 1999, to eligible historically 
black colleges and universities for the 
preservation and restoration of historic 
buildings and structures on their cam- 
puses. 

This being African-American History 
Month, I believe it is important for us 
to step back and reflect on the con- 
tributions that African-Americans 
have made to the founding and building 
of this Nation. And more importantly, 
to reflect on the institutions and orga- 
nizations that were built by African- 
Americans to meet the challenges, 
goals, and needs of their people. His- 
torically black colleges and univer- 
sities stand as a testament to the 
hopes, dreams, achievements, and 
struggle of a people previously denied 
opportunity and justice to overcome 
extreme adversity and who succeeded 
despite the imposition of almost insur- 
mountable legal and social obstacles. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary to: 
First, obligate funds for a grant with 
respect to a building or structure listed 
on the National Register of Historic 
Places only if the grantee agrees to 
match the amount of such grant, with 
funds derived from  non-Federal 
sources; and second, waive this match- 
ing requirement if an extreme emer- 
gency exists or is such a waiver is in 
the public interest to assure the preser- 
vation of historically significant re- 
sources. 

It authorizes funds for to complete 
preservation operations at Fisk Uni- 
versity and 13 historically black col- 
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leges and universities in Delaware, the 
District of Columbia and throughout 
the South, based on the 1991 National 
HBCU Historic Preservation Initiative. 
In September 1987, the Office of His- 
torically Black College and University 
Programs within the Department of 
the Interior developed a proposal for a 
project designed to restore and pre- 
serve historic structures on the cam- 
puses of HBCU’s. In 1988, a special sur- 
vey to identify candidates for inclusion 
in the program generated responses 
from 46 HBCUs nominating 144 struc- 
tures for consideration. The initiative 
selected 11 of the most historically sig- 
nificant and critically threatened 
structures which will require an esti- 
mated $20 million to restore and pre- 
serve the structure. Projects to be 
funded under the program include: 
Gains Hall, Morris Brown College, At- 
lanta, GA; Leonard Hall, Shaw Univer- 
sity, Raleigh, NC; Hill Hall, Savannah 
State College, Savannah, GA; St. 
Agnes, St. Augustine’s College, Ra- 
leigh, NC; The Mansion, Tougaloo Col- 
lege, Tougaloo, MS; White Hall, Be- 
thune-Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach, FL; Graves Hall, Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, GA; Howard Hall, 
Howard University, Washington, DC; 
Virginia Hall, Hampton University, 
Hampton, VA; Parkard Hall, Spelman 
College, Atlanta, GA; Administration 
Building, Fisk University, Nashville, 
TN; Lookerman Hall, Delaware State 
College, Dover, DE; Cooper Hall, Ster- 
ling College, Sterling, KS; and Science 
Hall, Simpson College, Indianola, IA. 

This bill is exactly the same as the 
bil that passed both the House and 
Senate in 1994 but died in conference 
due to the end of the session. The only 
changes made were to the effective 
dates. I am happy to be a part of pre- 
serving this important part of Amer- 
ican history and urge my colleagues to 
join me in the effort.e 


——— 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 173 

At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
173, a bill to provide for restitution of 
victims of crimes, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 295 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 295, a bill to permit 
Labor management cooperative efforts 
that improve America's economic com- 
petitiveness to continue to thrive, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 581 

At the request of Mr. FAIRCLOTH, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. SrMPSON], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. COVERDELL] were 
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added as cosponsors of S. 581, a bill to 
amend the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Railway Labor Act to re- 
peal those provisions of Federal law 
that require employees to pay union 
dues or fees as a condition of employ- 
ment, and for other purposes. 
S. 592 
At the request of Mrs. HUTCHISON, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 592, a bill to amend the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 and the National Labor Relations 
Act to modify certain provisions, to 
transfer certain occupational safety 
and health functions to the Secretary 
of Labor, and for other purposes. 
S. 628 
At the request of Mr. KYL, the name 
of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] was added as a-cosponsor of 
S. 628, a bill to repeal the Federal es- 
tate and gift taxes and the tax on gen- 
eration-skipping transfers. 
S. 684 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator Som West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 684, a bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide for programs of research regarding 
Parkinson's disease, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 743 
At the request of Mrs. HUTCHISON, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LOTT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 743, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide a tax 
credit for investment necessary to revi- 
talize communities within the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
S. 1028 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
his name was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1028, a bill to provide increased ac- 
cess to health care benefits, to provide 
increased portability of health care 
benefits, to provide increased security 
of health care benefits, to increase the 
purchasing power of individuals and 
small employers, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1039 
At the request of Mr. ABRAHAM, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. INHOFE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1039, a bill to require Congress to 
specify the source of authority under 
the United States Constitution for the 
enactment of laws, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1183 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1183, a bill to 
amend the Act of March 3, 1931 (known 
as the Davis-Bacon Act), to revise the 
standards for coverage under the Act, 
and for other purposes. 
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S. 1247 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1247, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow 
a deduction for contributions to a med- 
ical savings account by any individual 
who is covered under a catastrophic 
coverage health plan. 
S. 1379 
At the request of Mr. SIMPSON, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1379, a bill to make tech- 
nical amendments to the Fair Debt 
Collection Practices Act, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1423 
At the request of Mr. GREGG, the 
names of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. THOMAS] and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1423, a bill to amend 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970 to make modifications to 
certain provisions, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1491 
At the request of Mr. GRAMS, the 
names of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. ROTH] and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. KYL] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1491, a bill to reform anti- 
microbial pesticide registration, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1501 
At the request of Mr. COHEN, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. BRADLEY] and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1501, a bill to amend 
part V of title 28, United States Code, 
to require that the Department of Jus- 
tice and State attorneys general are 
provided notice of a class action cer- 
tification or settlement, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1505 
At the request of Mr. LOTT, the name 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
COCHRAN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1505, à bill to reduce risk to public 
safety and the environment associated 
with pipeline transportation of natural 
gas and hazardous liquids, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1506 
At the request of Mr. LEVIN, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. FORD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1506, a bill to provide for a reduction 
in regulatory costs by maintaining 
Federal average fuel economy stand- 
ards applicable to automobiles in effect 
at current levels until changed by law, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1524 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KERRY] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1524, à bill to amend 
title 49, United States Code, to prohibit 
smoking on any scheduled airline 
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flight segment in intrastate, inter- 
state, or foreign air transportation. 

S. 1568 

At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 

names of the Senator from Washington 
[Mrs. MURRAY] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1568, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
provide for the extension of certain ex- 
piring provisions. 

S. 1575 


At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1575, a bill to improve rail 
transportation safety, and for other 
purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 49 


At the request of Mr. KYL, the name 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. MACK] 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 49, a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to re- 
quire two-thirds majorities for bills in- 
creasing taxes. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 42 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DOMENICI] and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 42, à concurrent reso- 
lution concerning the emancipation of 
the Iranian Baha'i community. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 152 

At the request of Mr. ABRAHAM, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. INHOFE] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 152, a resolution 
to amend the Standing Rules of the 
Senate to require a clause in each bill 
and resolution to specify the constitu- 
tional authority of the Congress for en- 
actment, and for other purposes. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 215 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN] was added as à cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 215, a resolution 
to designate June 19, 1996, as National 
Baseball Day.“ 

SENATE RESOLUTION 211 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. FORD], the Senator from 
Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
LEAHY], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. MACK] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 217, a resolution to 
designate the first Friday in May 1996, 
as American Foreign Service Day" in 
recognition of the men and women who 
have served or are presently serving in 
the American Foreign Service, and to 
honor those in the American Foreign 
Service who have given their lives in 
the line of duty. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION  228—CON- 
DEMNING TERROR ATTACKS IN 
ISRAEL 


Mr. HELMS (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. DOLE, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. MACK, Mrs. FEINSTEIN, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. THOMAS, Mr. GRAMS, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. D’AMATO, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. 
ASHCROFT, Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. SANTORUM, and Mr. 
WELLSTONE) submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered and 


agreed to: 
S. RES. 228 


Whereas on February 25, 1996, two vicious 
terror attacks in Jerusalem and Ashkelon 
killed two American citizens and 23 Israelis, 
and wounded dozens more; 

Whereas the Gaza-headquartered terrorist 
organization Hamas“ claimed credit for the 
attack; 

Whereas in 1995, 47 innocent Israeli and 
American citizens were killed in Palestinian 
terror attacks; 

Whereas since the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Principles between Israel and the 
PLO on September 13, 1993, 168 people have 
been killed in terrorist acts, 163 Israelis and 
five American citizens; 

Whereas the Gaza-based Hamas“ terror 
group and Damascus-based Palestinian Is- 
lamic Jihad and Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine terror groups have 
claimed responsibility for the majority of 
those terror attacks; 

Whereas the PLO, the Palestinian Author- 
ity and Yasser Arafat have undertaken on 
repeated occasions to crack down on terror 
and bring to justice those in areas under 
their jurisdiction who commit acts of terror; 

Whereas notwithstanding such undertak- 
ings and some improvements in Palestinian 
efforts against terrorism, the vast majority 
of terror suspects have not been appre- 
hended, or if apprehended, not tried or pun- 
ished, and no terror suspects requested for 
transfer have been transferred to Israeli au- 
thorities by Palestinian authorities in direct 
contravention of agreements signed between 
the PLO and Israel; 

Whereas the governments of Iran, Syria 
and Lebanon continue to provide safe haven, 
financial support and arms to terror groups 
such as Hamas, Islamic Jihad, or Hezbollah 
among others, and have in no way acted to 
restrain such groups from committing acts 
of terrorism; 

Whereas failure to act against terrorists by 
the Palestinian Authority, Syria and others 
can only undermine the credibility of the 
peace process: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate— 

(1) condemns and reviles in the strongest 
terms the attacks in Jerusalem and in 
Ashkelon; 

(2) extends condolences to the families of 
all those killed, and to the Government and 
all the people of the State of Israel; 

(3) calls upon the Palestinian Authority, 
the elected Palestinian Council and Chair- 
man Arafat to act swiftly and decisively to 
apprehend the perpetrators of terror attacks, 
to do more to prevent such acts of terror in 
the future and to eschew all statements and 
gestures which signal tolerance for such acts 
and their perpetrators; 

(4) calls upon the Palestinian Authority, 
and Palestinian representatives in the elect- 
ed Council to take all possible action to 
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eliminate terrorist activities by Hamas, Pal- 
estinian Islamic Jihad, the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, and all other 
such terror groups; 

(5) urges all parties to the peace process, in 
order to retain the credibility of their com- 
mitment to peace, to bring to justice the 
perpetrators of acts of terrorism, and to 
cease harboring, financing and arming terror 
groups in all territories under their control; 
and 

(6) urges the Clinton administration to act 
decisively and swiftly against those who con- 
tinue to harbor, arm or finance terror groups 
seeking to undermine the peace process. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  229—COM- 
MEMORATING BLACK HISTORY 
MONTH AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN UNITED 
STATES SENATORS 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mrs. FEINSTEIN, and 
Mr. D'AMATO) submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered and 


agreed to: 
S. RES. 229 


Whereas Black History Month in 1996 is a 
fitting occasion to direct public attention to 
the many significant contributions which 
have been made by African-American citi- 
zens in government service to the people of 
the United States of America; and 

Whereas 125 years ago on February 25, 1870, 
Republican Hiram Rhodes Revels of Natchez, 
Mississippi was seated as the first Black citi- 
zen to serve in the United States Senate; and 

Whereas the service of Senator Revels, an 
ordained minister of the Christian Gospel, 
was distinguished by conscientious support 
for desegregated public education, reconcilí- 
ation, equal political opportunity and veter- 
ans' benefits and by opposition to discrimi- 
nation in government employment and polit- 
ical corruption; and 

Whereas Blanche Kelso Bruce of Bolivar 
County, Mississippi, whose term commenced 
on March 5, 1875, became the first Black citi- 
zen to serve a full term in the U.S. Senate 
and distinguished himself by supporting 
equality in Western State land grants, deseg- 
regation in the U.S. Army, electoral fairness, 
equitable treatment of Native Americans 
and by opposing fraud and incompetence in 
governmental affairs; and 

Whereas Edward William Brooke of New- 
ton, Massachusetts on January 3, 1967 be- 
came the first Black citizen to be elected di- 
rectly by the people to serve in the U.S. Sen- 
ate (and then was re-elected), distinguished 
himself by supporting American history 
awareness, racial reconciliation initiatives, 
strengthened foreign relations, stronger 
higher education, improved veterans’ bene- 
fits, affordable housing and the performing 
arts; and 

Whereas Carol Moseley-Braun of Chicago, 
Ilinois on January 3, 1993 became the first 
Black woman and the first Black member of 
the Democrat Party to be seated in the U.S. 
Senate and is currently distinguishing her- 
self for her resolute commitment to equal 
opportunity in education, advocacy of wom- 
en’s and children’s rights, support for busi- 
ness entrepreneurship, expanded economic 
opportunity, equity for family farmers and 
fiscal responsibility and for her forceful op- 
position to all forms of crime; and 

Whereas on February 29, 1996 the African- 
American Alliance, the James E. Chaney 
Foundation, and Local 372 of District Coun- 
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cil 37 of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, are spon- 
soring ceremonies in the U.S. Capitol Build- 
ing to pay tribute to the pioneering legacy of 
these intrepid and highly esteemed role mod- 
els: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senate 
does hereby join in honoring these inspiring 
legislators and expresses profound gratitude 
for their innumerable substantive contribu- 
tions to the pursuit of justice, fairness, 
equality and opportunity for all U.S. citi- 
zens. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 230—REL- 
ATIVE TO THE SENIOR ARMY 
DECORATIONS BOARD 


Mr. INHOFE (for himself, Ms. 
MOSLEY-BRAUN, and Mr. WARNER) sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which 
was considered and agreed to: 

S. RES. 230 

Whereas black Americans served in the 
Armed Forces during World War II with her- 
oism and distinction, often giving their lives 
to ensure United States victory in that war; 

Whereas prevailing attitudes in the Armed 
Forces at that time often prevented appro- 
priate recognition of the distinguished serv- 
ice of black Americans, particularly service 
meriting the award of the medal of honor; 

Whereas in May 1998, the Secretary of the 
Army convened a study to review the proc- 
esses and procedures used by the Department 
of the Army in awarding medals during 
World War II in order to determine whether 
racial bias and procedural violations re- 
sulted in medals not being awarded to black 
American members of the Army for their 
acts of distinguished or heroic service in 
that war; 

Whereas the study recommended the re- 
view of the distinguished acts of 10 black 
American members of the Army in World 
War II in order to determine whether to rec- 
ommend that the medal of honor be awarded 
to such members for such acts; 

Whereas pursuant to subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 3744 of title 10, United States Code, the 
President may award a medal of honor to a 
person qualified for the medal, notwithstand- 
ing that the time for awarding the medal has 
otherwise expired under such section; 

Whereas the award of the medal of honor 
to black Americans recommended by the 
Senior Army Decorations Board would re- 
verse a past injustice; and 

Whereas many family members, col- 
leagues, and comrades of such black Ameri- 
cans, and a grateful Nation, have sought for 
more than 50 years proper and appropriate 
recognition for the distinguished actions of 
such black Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate— 

(1) commends the Secretary of the Army 
for convening a study to review the processes 
and procedures used by the Department of 
the Army in awarding medals for service in 
World War II in order to determine whether 
racial bias and procedural violations re- 
sulted in medals not being awarded to black 
American members of the Army for their 
acts of distinguished or heroic service in 
that war; 

(2) commends the Senior Army Decora- 
tions Board for convening to review cases 
pertaining to certain black American mem- 
bers of the Army for their acts of conspicu- 
ous gallantry in that war; and 

(3) urges the President, pursuant to section 
3744(d) of title 10, United States Code, to en- 
dorse the recommendations of the Senior 
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Army Decorations Board and bring to a close 
the long struggle for appropriate recognition 
of our heroic black American patriots. 


— ͤ —à—— 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public 
that the nomination of Christopher M. 
Coburn to be à member of the U.S. En- 
richment Corporation will be consid- 
ered at the hearing scheduled for Tues- 
day, March 5, 1996 at 9:30 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

For further information, please call 
Camille Heninger at (202) 224-5070. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Special Committee 
on Aging will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, March 6, 1996, at 9:30 a.m., 
in room 562 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building. The hearing will discuss 
telemarketing scams against the elder- 
ly. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS AND PUBLIC LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public the schedul- 
ing of a hearing before the Subcommit- 
tee on Forests and Public Land Man- 
agement to receive testimony on S. 393 
and H.R. 924, the Angeles National For- 
est Land Exchange Act. 

The hearing will take place on Thurs- 
day, March 7, 1996 at 1 p.m. in room SD 
366 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing in Washington, DC. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements should 
write to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, DC 20510. For further informa- 
tion, please call Mark Rey of the sub- 
committee staff at 202-224-6170. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, the Fi- 
nance Committee requests unanimous 
consent to hold a hearing on the bipar- 
tisan proposal of the Governors on wel- 
fare and medicaid on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1996, beginning at 10 a.m. in 
room SD-215. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be authorized to hold a 
business meeting during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, February 29, 
1996, at 10 a.m. in SD-226. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
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Rules and Administration be author- 
ized to meet beyond 2 p.m. and during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
February 29, 1996, to hold a hearing to 
review the operations of the Secretary 
of the Senate, the Sergeant at Arms 
and the Architect of the Caiptol, and to 
receive testimony on the establishment 
of a criteria for the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, February 29, 1996 at 2:00 
p.m. to hold a closed briefing on intel- 
ligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE RETIREMENT OF ADM. 
WILLIAM OWENS AND JROC 


Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize Adm. William A. 
Owens and his extraordinary efforts in 
developing the military’s Joint Re- 
quirements Oversight Council, better 
known as JROC. Admiral Owens retires 
today after 33 years of service to our 
Nation, and as our military’s third 
Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—the second highest ranking offi- 
cer in our Armed Forces. 

As Vice Chairman, Admiral Owens 
defined the role of the JROC in the de- 
fense requirements planning process—a 
process that has seen little change 
from the cold war planning process in- 
stituted by former Defense Secretary 
McNamara in the 1960's. The JROC as a 
forum, and a process, is little known 
and even less understood. But I believe 
it is essential to leveraging the tre- 
mendous capabilities that can be 
gained through joint planning and op- 
erations. I believe it also signals the 
need for a fundamental change in the 
way America plans for its future de- 
fense. This need for change is not a 
challenge limited to the Defense De- 
partment, but rather will provoke 
many of us to reflect what means to be 
pro-defense today—in a daunting era of 
emerging new technologies, uncer- 
tainly over future threats, an expand- 
ing continuum of military operations, 
and scarce and competing resources. 

The JROC evolved in response to 
these challenges. But the JROC was 
also largely motivated by the Gold- 
water-Nichols’ Defense Reorganization 
Act of 1986. Goldwater-Nichols required 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to conduct net assessments to de- 
termine our military capabilities. The 
act also required that the Chairman 
provide the Secretary of Defense with 
alternative program recommendations 
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and budget proposals—recommenda- 
tions alternative to decisions derived 
from business as usual. 

To assist the Chairman in this role, 
Goldwater-Nichols created the position 
of the Vice Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. As Vice Chairman for the past 2 
years, Admiral Owens has chaired the 
JROC and its members—the Air Force 
and Army Vice Chiefs of Staff, the Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations, and the As- 
sistant Commander of the Marine 
Corps. These senior military leaders 
now devote 10 to 15 hours each week to 
review issues generated by various 
joint warfighting capability assess- 
ments, or JWCA’s. The JWCA’s, which 
Admiral Owens initiated, comprehen- 
sively evaluate 10 distinct warfighting 
capabilities across military service 
lines. The purpose of these assessments 
is to enhance interoperability among 
programs and services, and to identify 
those new technologies, organizational 
changes, as well as deficiencies and 
redundancies, that will improve our 
military’s warfighting capabilities. 

Through his leadership and vision, 
Admiral Owens transformed the JROC 
into what it is today—a forum where 
our military’s senior leadership under- 
takes the critical process of reviewing, 
debating and planning our military’s 
future warfighting capability. The 
JROC has given our military service 
members a greater awareness of other 
services’ programs, requirements and 
operations, as well as the capabilities 
required by each of the warfighting 
commanders. Because it comprehen- 
sively assesses the overarching mili- 
tary capability as a whole—compared 
to the well-rooted program by program 
review of the past—the JROC can bet- 
ter assess how much warfighting capa- 
bility is enough and how much redun- 
dancy is acceptable. 

The JROC is in a state of evolution 
and its recommendations will not al- 
ways be popular. But what’s remark- 
able about the JROC is its ability to 
address military requirements across 
service lines—across the lines of paro- 
chialism that have, in the past, inhib- 
ited the military’s move toward great- 
er jointness, to greater effectiveness 
and to greater efficiencies. Admiral 
Owens and the JROC have been a cata- 
lyst for moving defense planning away 
from business as usual—shifting the 
focus of the defense debate away from 
defense spending levels, and move to- 
ward a process that collectively ad- 
dresses a kaleidoscope of defense chal- 
lenges, and will ensure that defense in- 
vestment decisions and force structure 
changes are wise, attainable and af- 
fordable. 

At one of our last meetings, Admiral 
Owens left with me a booklet entitled 
“New York Habits for a Radically 
Changing World." There is one particu- 
lar quote in this book which perhaps 
best captures Admiral Owens’ concern 
and vision for the future of our armed 
forces. I quote: 
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Organizations can't stop the world from 
changing. The best they can do is adapt. The 
smart ones change before they have to. The 
lucky ones manage to scramble and adjust 
when push comes to shove. The rest are los- 
ers, and they become history. 

Our Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to Admiral Ownes for effecting change 
before it was compelled, and for his 
stewardship in ensuring our Armed 
Forces are well-equipped, well-trained, 
and well-prepared in this century and 
beyond.e 


TAYLOR MIDDLE SCHOOL NAMED 
BLUE RIBBON SCHOOL 


* Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize the outstanding 
achievements of Taylor Middle School 
in Albuquerque, NM. On February 8, 
1996, U.S. Secretary of Education Rich- 
ard Riley named Taylor Middle School 
& blue ribbon school, the highest honor 
for à school in our Nation. One of 266 
recipients nationwide and the only re- 
cipient in New Mexico, Taylor Middle 
School deserves to be commended. 

Taylor Middle School, a charter 
School, uses an interdisciplinary team 
approach in which both the teachers 
and the parents are catalysts for the 
educational development of their chil- 
dren. The school is using a revolution- 
ary middle school philosophy in which 
the students are learning and the 
teachers are being taught. Taylor is 
using both special education and regu- 
lar education teachers to work with 
the entire student body enabling a 
more supportive learning environment. 

Secretary Riley recognized that Tay- 
lor Middle School offers a challenging 
and rigorous academic approach to 
learning in a safe, disciplined and drug- 
free environment. This school is an 
outstanding example of an academic 
institution that is using its own re- 
sources to work toward the National 
Education Goals. Taylor Middle School 
is an outstanding model for New Mexi- 
co’s schools and schools across our Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I would like to com- 
mend Taylor Middle School, its stu- 
dents, its staff, and the parents who 
have formed a partnership to create a 
healthy and effective learning environ- 
ment.e 


——— | 


CONGRATULATING PAULINE D. 
GATT ON BEING NAMED SEC- 
RETARY OF THE YEAR BY THE 
MACOMB CHAPTER OF PROFES- 
SIONAL SECRETARIES 


* Mr. ABRAHAM. Mr. President, I rise 
today to congratulate and pay tribute 
to Pauline Gatt for receiving the 
Macomb Chapter of Professional Sec- 
retaries [PSI] Secretary of the Year 
Award. Ms. Gatt started her secretarial 
career after graduating from high 
school. She then went on to obtain her 
stockbroker and insurance licenses and 
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earn her certified professional sec- 
retary designation. Currently, she is 
executive secretary to Joseph R. 
Grewe, president of Masco Tech Sin- 
tered Components in Auburn Hills. 

Pauline joined PSI in 1994 and has 
been a very active member of the 
Macomb Chapter. She has served on 
several committees, both as leader and 
a member. Pauline is currently team 
leader of the certified professional sec- 
retary [CPS] membership committee 
and spearheading the seminar and pub- 
licity committee for the Michigan divi- 
sion annual meeting. She also serves as 
proctor for the biannual CPS exams at 
Macomb Community College in Fraser. 

Throughout such a busy career, Pau- 
line has found time to marry Mr. Wil- 
liam'Gatt and raise their 4-year-old 
son, James Gatt. Her example should 
serve as an inspiration to all of us con- 
cerning what we can accomplish. On 
behalf of all Michigan residents, I 
would like to wish Pauline all the best 
and congratulations.e 


BLACK HISTORY MONTH 


e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, as Black 
History Month, 1996, draws to a close, 
we have had an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to remember African-Americans 
who have changed America. We find 
our Nation more culturally enriched in 
the arts, in film and theater, in lit- 
erature and music, in the humanities, 
the sciences, in our military and politi- 
cal history, in education, communica- 
tions, and civil rights because of the 
contributions of African-Americans. 
But the most compelling stories are of 
the earliest African-American leaders 
who are among America’s greatest he- 
roes. They struggled and succeeded in 
the face of slavery and against the 
odds, and rose above the extraordinary 
prejudice and hatred of the 19th cen- 
tury to have a lasting impact on the 
cultural, social, and spiritual fabric of 
America. To name just a few: poets 
like Phillis Wheatley, a Massachusetts 
native and the first African-American 
woman to have her poetry published; 
Crispus Attucks, said to be the first 
person killed in a Boston battle that 
presaged the Revolutionary War; and 
the soldiers of the 54th Massachusetts 
Regiment, the first African-American 
unit in the Civil War who were memo- 
rialized in the film, Glory.“ and in a 
statue on Boston Common are not he- 
roes to just African-Americans, but he- 
roes to every American. 

Their stories are part of this Nation's 
lexicon and should be as commonly 
known as the story of another Massa- 
chusetts native, Paul Revere, but they 
are not. That is one of the reasons 
that, 20 years ago, Black History 
Month formalized a 70-year-old celebra- 
tion begun in 1926 by Dr. Carter Wood- 
son, the father of black history. Dr. 
Woodson set aside a special time in 
February to celebrate the achieve- 
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ments and contributions of African- 
Americans and the rich traditions and 
proud heritage of those who contrib- 
uted so much to the building of this 
Nation. 

But, as we celebrate we must also 
recognize that the contributions of Af- 
rican-Americans serve as a bridge over 
the troubled waters of economic inse- 
curity. Their struggle and achieve- 
ments in the face of incredible odds 
give us hope when we see that struggle 
for freedom, and equal justice has be- 
come an economic as well as a social 
struggle that finds hard working, self- 
reliant, responsible African-Americans 
looking for a good job at a liveable 
wage. The economic disparity between 
African-Americans and the rest of 
America is disproportionate. I know 
that African-Americans in Massachu- 
setts—from Roxbury to Lowell, from 
New Bedford to Springfield—are work- 
ing harder and harder, like all Ameri- 
cans, without receiving a raise, strug- 
gling to get the skills they need, and 
trying to educate themselves and their 
families, and some are falling further 
and further behind. 

So, this month, in recognizing the 
importance of African-American heroes 
and their contribution to the history of 
America, we must not only reaffirm 
our commitment to civil rights and 
equal opportunity but to building an 
opportunity economy that provides for 
a better paying job, decent benefits, 
and a chance for their children to make 
more and do better in à world that 
judges them as Martin Luther King 
said, ‘‘on the content of their char- 
acter.” Black History Month is one 
more important step in tearing down 
the economic, social, and cultural 
walls that divide us and bridging the 
racial gaps between us. As we approach 
the 21st century, this will be one of our 
greatest challenges.e 


TRIBUTE TO BLUE RIBBON 
SCHOOLS 


e Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, I 
am here today to celebrate the 
achievements of the 27 schools from my 
State that were awarded the Depart- 
ment of Education’s prestigious Blue 
Ribbon Award. The Blue Ribbon Award 
signifies excellence in education and 
calls attention to remarkably success- 
ful public and private schools. 

Blue ribbon schools display the supe- 
rior qualities that are necessary to pre- 
pare our young people for the chal- 
lenges of the next century. The recog- 
nized schools serve as models for other 
schools and communities seeking to 
provide high quality education for 
their students. This year 266 secondary, 
junior high, and middle schools will be 
presented with the Blue Ribbon Award. 

After a vigorous screening process by 
each State Department of Education, a 
panel consisting of 100 outstanding 
educators and other professionals re- 
views the nominations, and selects the 
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most promising schools for a site visit. 
After the schools have been visited, the 
panel considers the reports and forward 
its final recommendations to Secretary 
Riley, who then reveals the names of 
the schools selected for recognition. 

It is my honor and privilege to iden- 
tify the following 27 Texas schools se- 
lected to receive a Blue Ribbon Award: 
Klein Oak High School, Plano Senior 
High School, Renner Middle School, 
Forest Meadow Junior High School, 
Strickland Middle School, Forest Park 
Middle School, Mayde Creek High 
School, Groesbeck Middle School, Law- 
rence D. Bell High School, Grapevine 
Middle School, Spring Forest Middle 
School, Spring Oaks Middle School, 
Northbrook Middle School, James E. 
Taylor High School, Westwood High 
School, Noel Grisham Middle School, 
Travis Middle School, Socorro High 
School, Lubbock High School, 
Lackland Junior-Senior High School, 
Georgetown High School, Coppell Mid- 
dle School West, Edward S. Marcus 
High School, Booker T. Washington 
High School for Performing and Visual 
Arts, Crookett Middle School, Carroll 
High School, and Carroll Middle 
School. They are clearly among the 
most distinguished schools in the Na- 
tion with a persistent commitment to 
excellence in education. 

Iam elated that of all the schools se- 
lected from the entire United States, 10 
percent are in Texas. Their achieve- 
ments stand as positive testimony to 
the dedication, pride, and devotion to 
responsibility of the students, teach- 
ers, administrators, and parents at 
each of these blue ribbon schools.e 


CHARACTER COUNTS WEEK 


e Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, in 
my home State of Connecticut and 
across the Nation, something very 
positive is happening. Every day we 
hear about crime and violence commit- 
ted by youth, teenage pregnancy, fall- 
ing test scores and a host of other indi- 
cations that the fabric of our society is 
fraying. These are problems that cer- 
tainly need to be addressed. But today 
I would like to talk about Character 
Counts, a program that has committed 
itself to the children of this Nation in 
an affirmative way that conveys the 
faith and optimism we have in our 
youth and the high expectations we 
have for them. I am very proud to be a 
part of this growing endeavor. 

On yesterday, I joined with my col- 
leagues in the introduction of a resolu- 
tion to designate October 13-19, 1996 as 
this year’s National Character Counts 
Week. Character Counts Week will 
focus attention on the importance of 
character education and mobilize par- 
ticipation in the program. Last year in 
Connecticut, almost 3,000 students and 
teachers from 75 towns attended a rally 
in Hartford kicking off Character 
Counts Week, and I know many other 
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States have had an equally enthusias- 
tic response to the promise of char- 
acter education. I invite all Americans 
to join us in taking part in the char- 
acter education of our young people as 
it is everyone’s duty. 


Character Counts emphasizes six val- 
ues—trustworthiness, respect, respon- 
sibility, fairness, caring, and citizen- 
ship. These are values that we all hold 
in common; these values transcend re- 
ligions, cultures, socio-economics, and 
generations. But these values need to 
be explicitly taught to our children and 
reinforced and reflected in the way we 
live and in the way we shape our soci- 
ety. Character Counts does exactly 
this—the program encourages partici- 
pating schools to infuse their regular 
curriculum with the six core values. 
There is no set curriculum—schools 
create individualized programs to fit 
their needs. Character education can be 
quite simple—as one Connecticut edu- 
cator commented. Any good teacher 
or good coach is probably doing it any- 
way." Character Counts spotlights and 
inspires these efforts. 


A 1992 survey of 9,000 high school and 
college students conducted by the Jo- 
sephson Institute of Ethics revealed 
that 65 percent felt that values should 
be taught in school because some par- 
ents fail to do so in the home, and 45 
percent felt that character education 
should begin as early as kindergarten. 
This tells me that kids not only need 
guidance, because it is often not re- 
ceived at home, but that they want 
guidance. A responsible society will 
work together to fulfill this obligation. 


Schools participating in the program 
have experienced a dramatic improve- 
ment in their behavioral problems. The 
Devereux Glenholme School in north- 
west Connecticut, the first school in 
the State to adopt Character Counts, 
saw a 50-percent drop in behavioral 
problems. And I know of at least three 
children in Connecticut who found 
sums of money, and instead of keeping 
it, turned it into the authorities. These 
children attributed Character Counts 
with helping them make the decision 
to turn in the money. 


I believe that our youth reflect the 
broader society as it is revealed to 
them by adults and that they will rise 
to our expectations. If expectations of 
ourselves and of our children are low, 
then kids will fulfill those low expecta- 
tions. If we communicate to our youth 
that they are bad kids, then they will 
be bad kids. If we recognize their po- 
tential for being good kids and then 
show them and teach them what it 
means to have character, then they 
will grow up to be adults of character, 
and it is our obligation to see that this 
happens. Character Counts helps us 
meet that charge.e 
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TRIBUTE TO VICE ADM. J.M. 
(MIKE) McCONNELL 


e Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, it is 
always an honor and a privilege to rec- 
ognize the men and women of our 
Armed Forces who have diligently and 
faithfully maintained the security of 
this great Nation. We do this on Armed 
Forces Day and on Veteran’s Day, but 
I believe everyone would agree that we 
do not recognize these individuals as 
frequently as their deeds would war- 
rant. Today, I stand to recognize and 
pay tribute to one of the Nation’s out- 
standing military leaders and unsung 
heroes, Vice Adm. Mike McConnell, Di- 
rector of the National Security Agency 
[NSA], who will retire on March 1, 1996 
after having unselfishly served his 
country for over 29 years. 

Vice Admiral McConnell’s life is 
truly an American success story. Being 
the product of humble roots, he at- 
tended Furman University in Green- 
ville, SC, also the place of his birth, 
and was commissioned as a line officer 
in the Navy in 1967. He served tours in 
Vietnam, Japan, the Persian Gulf, and 
Indian Ocean as an intelligence officer 
before being nominated for flag rank 
and being selected as the Director for 
Joint Staff Intelligence, J-2. In this 
critical assignment, he served as the 
senior military intelligence advisor to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
[CJCS]. Vice Admiral McConnell’s 
leadership skills and expertise were im- 
mediately put to use to keep the Na- 
tion’s senior policymakers informed of 
developments during the turmoil and 
revolutionary changes that swept the 
former Soviet Union during 1990. More 
important, however, were his contribu- 
tions to the Nation during the 1991-92 
Persian Gulf crisis. Vice Admiral Mc- 
Connell’s service to the Nation during 
the gulf war, which included keeping 
Gen. Colin Powell [CJCS] informed of 
all enemy activity, was instrumental 
in saving U.S. and coalition lives and 
directly contributed to bringing about 
a quick and decisive victory for allied 
forces. Realizing that Vice Admiral 
McConnell had much more to offer the 
Nation, the President recommended 
him for a two-star elevation to vice ad- 
miral and nominated him to serve as 
Director of the National Security 
Agency in 1992. 

Vice Admiral McConnell’s greatest 
contributions to the Nation were yet to 
come. Becoming NSA’s 18th Director in 
May 1992, he committed himself to en- 
suring that the United States had the 
world’s best cryptologic organization. 
Vice Admiral McConnell streamlined 
NSA’s operations while ensuring that 
the Agency had the requisite skills and 
resources to meet the quickly evolving 
technological challenges that faced the 
Nation. His candor and openness with 
the Congress and its oversight commit- 
tees helped ensure that the Nation’s 
legislators were well informed of the 
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Agency's operations and how taxpayer 
dollars were being spent. Realizing 
that NSA's support saves lives, he also 
ensured that the Agency provided 
matchless support to every major mili- 
tary operation undertaken by the 
United States during his tenure. Most 
importantly, he crafted a strategy that 
will enable NSA to ensure that its peo- 
ple will remain its most critical re- 
source. 

Mr. President, I close by stating that 
everyone who calls this great Nation 
home owed a debt of gratitude to Vice 
Admiral McConnell. He has quietly, yet 
dutifully, served the Nation during 
four different decades and under seven 
different Commanders in Chief. Those 
of us who have been fortunate enough 
to know him personally can attest to 
his dedication, peerless integrity, and 
unwavering loyalty to this Nation. It is 
with a sense of great pride and honor 
that I salute Vice Adm. Mike McCon- 
nell.e 


GIRL SCOUTS AND BOY SCOUTS OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


e Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, it is 
with pride that I present to you the 
outstanding individuals who have 
achieved the highest honors as a Girl 
Scout or Boy Scout. These young peo- 
ple possess qualities of leadership and 
hard work that distinguishes them 
from the rest. 

Since the beginning of the century, 
the Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts have 
provided a positive outlet for young 
men and women to develop leadership 
skills, make new friends, explore new 
ideas, as well as gain a sense of self de- 
termination, self-reliance and team 
work. 

The highest honors that can be re- 
ceived by a Girl Scout are the Gold and 
Silver Awards. These awards are pre- 
sented to those Girl Scouts who have 
demonstrated their commitment to ex- 
cellence, hard work and the desire to 
help their community. The Eagle Scout 
Award is the highest honor given to a 
Boy Scout. Recipients display out- 
standing leadership in outdoor skills, 
and in community service that is help- 
ful to religious and school institutions. 

It is with great honor that I con- 
gratulate the recipients of these 
awards. The accomplishments of these 
young people are certainly worthy of 
praise. The skills they have learned as 
Scouts will allow them to help the 
world become a better place. 

We also pay tribute to the parents, 
Scout leaders, and Scouting organiza- 
tions that have guided these young 
people to achieve such greatness. With- 
out their time and energy none of this 
would be possible. 

It is a privilege to submit to you the 
list of the young men and women who 
have earned these awards, so I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The list follows: 
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GIRL SCOUT GOLD AWARD RECIPIENTS FOR 
1995 
Cranston: Amanda Toppa. 
East Greenwich: Kimberly Gaffney. 
Johnston: Amy Crane, Bonnie Renfrew. 
Kenyon: Kimberly Pierce. 
North Providence: Heather Konicki. 
Pawtucket: Tanya Coots, Heather Davis. 
Portsmouth: Elizabeth Goltman, Julia 
Kohl, Janessa LeComte, Jennifer McLean, 
Bridget Sullivan. 
Rehoboth, MA: Nicole Swallow. 
Riverside: Cochetta Dolloff. 
West Kingston: Cheryl Berker. 
West Warwick: Heather LaBelle. 
Wood River Junction: Shayna Horgan. 
Woonsocket: Kimberly Hebert. 
GIRL SCOUT SILVER 8 RECIPIENTS FOR 
1 


Barrington: Heather Bianco, Nicole 
Daddona, Caroline Danish, Alison Fodor, 
Emilie Hosford, Ashley Humm, Stephanie 
Mailloux, Carly Marsh, Amy Poveromo, 
Sarah Richardson, Adrian Schlesinger, 
Emily Wetherbee. 

Carolina: Amanda Bouressa. 

Cranston: Sara Carnevale, Shannon Corey, 
Louise Humphrey, Elizabeth Kronenberg, 
Sarah Lavigne, Stacey Lehrer. 

Middletown: Jennifer Hancock, Elizabeth 
Jump, Amy Kobayashi, Marie Kobayashi, 
Sarah Peter, Aimee Saunders, Maiy Saun- 
ders. 

North Smithfield: Jessica Cavedon. 

Narragansett: Caroline Cutting, 
Dickens, Katie Webster. 

Newport: Andrea Innes, Meredith Innes, 
Jennifer Matheny. 

Pawtucket: Amy 
Poisson, Brce Smith. 

Richmond: Emily Hisey. 

West Kingston: Michelle Berker. 

Wakefield: Ruth Anderson. 

Warwick: Bethany Ascoli, Lynn Summers. 

Woonsocket: Danielle Auclair, Tina Brin, 
Jessica Cousineau, Sarah Doire, Diane 
Ferland, Alicia Gamache, Stephanie 
Joannette, Melanie Labrecque, Lynn Turner. 

Boy SCOTTS OF AMERICA EAGLE SCOUT 
RECIPIENTS FOR 1995 

Ashaway: Chris Dumas. 

Barrington: Jonathan T. Belmont, George 
William Campbell, Morgan Huffman Densley, 
Scott D. Harrison, Patrick Charles Keenan, 
Matthew Joseph Stoeckle, Jonathan 
Larrison Vohr, Russell Aubin Wallis, Rory 
W. Wood. 

Blackstone 
Niemczyk. 

Bristol: Jason M. Bloom. 

Charlestown: Jesse Rhodes. 

Chepachet: John F. Valentine, IV. 

Cranston: Matthew Erik Anderson, Ben- 
jamin J. Caito, Peter W. Caito, Peter Eli 
Jetty, Michael R. Kachanis, Anthony 
Mangiarelli, Christopher N. Reilly, Bryan 
Rekrut, Kevin A. Silva. 

Coventry: Brian K. Martin, Matthew Wal- 
ters. 

Cumberland: Chad Michael Dillon. 

East Greenwich: Christopher Joseph 
Cawley, John J. Doyle, Frederick W. Lumb, 
Kevin Allen Schwendiman, James M.R. 
Sloan. 

Greene: Jeremy P. Skaling. 

Greenville: Kenneth C. Collins, Charles 
Bradley Daniel, Scott E. Hopkins, Mark S. 
Wong. 

Harrisville: Steven B. Mendall, Jr. 

Hope: Stephen Raymond Pratt, Jr., Steven 
Etchells. 

Hope Valley: Andrew J. Horton. 

Hopkinton: James Romanski, Corey Small. 


Shauna 


Medeiros, Valerie 


Massachusetts: Joseph E. 
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Jamestown: Scott E. Froberg, Alan D. 
Weaver, Jr. 

Johnston: Neal R. Bradbury, Edward Al- 
bert Darragh, William P. DeRita, IIL Mi- 
chael L. Porter, Jr., Guy S. Shaffer. 

Manville: Jason Michael Allen, David Ray- 
mond Levesque. 

Middletown: Todd Michael Fisher, Michael 
A. Henry, Luke Allen Magnus, Eric Oldford, 
Brian J. Paquin, Jason F. Soules, Aaron M. 
Wilbur. 

Millville, Massachusetts: Jeffrey Dean. 

Narragansett: Matthew W. Maruska. 

Nasonville: Brian D. Lafaille. 

Newport: Aaron Hauquitz, Douglas Everett 
Jameson. 

North Attleboro, Massachusetts: Raymond 
Gauthier, Jr. 

North Dighton, Massachusetts: Joshua N. 
Labrie. 

North Kingston: William C. Mainor, Walter 
E. Thomas, IV, John T. Walsh, III. 

North Providence: Kevin M. Brault, Mat- 
thew William Thornton. 

North Scituate: Thomas D. Alberg, Paul L. 
Carlson, Peter Charles Carlson, Matthew P. 
Koehler. 

North Smithfield: James E.K. Doherty. 


Pawcatuck, Connecticut: Patrick  K. 
Cryan, James D. Spaziante. 
Pawtucket: Dominic  Chirchirillo, II. 


Ramiro Antonio Dacosta, Peter Fleurant, 
Albert Joseph Prew, Joseph Edward Sulli- 
van, Joshua Brian Waldman. 

Portsmouth: Jeremy Sawyer Brown, Ben- 
jamin Gorman, Kent D. Rutter, Colin B. 
Smith. 

Providence: John James Joseph Banks, 
Matthew Charles Bastan, Luke C. Doyle, An- 
drew Frutchey, Christopher A. Goulet, Pat- 
rick J. Horrigan, Vincent R. Iacobucci, Jr., 
Adam Ryan Moore, Thomas J.W. Parker, 
Peter Scheidler, Jr. 

Rumford: Tony Poole. 

Seekonk, Massachusetts: Nathanael J. 
Greene, Brett Marcotte, Jeffrey C. McCabe, 
Christopher R. Nicholas, William J. Wood, 
Jr. 

Smithfield: Brian P. Breguet, Michael J. 
Hogan, Nathan Moreau, Colin M. Segovis. 

Sutton, Massachusetts: Matthew John 
Zell. 

Uxbridge, Massachusetts: Brian M. Zifcak. 

Warren: William Garcia. 

Warwick: Ryan W. Arnold, Steven L. Bai- 
ley, Christopher A. Bissell, James R. Caddell, 
Jr., Fred Crossman, Jr., Joseph G. Diman, 
Ian T. Fairbairn, Sean R. Guzeika, Matthew 
L. Lutynski, Michael Marseglia, Andrew P. 
McGuirl, Adam J. Morelli, Matteo D. Mo- 
relli, Gerald Theroux, Bradley Thompson, 
Robert A. Wilcox. 

Westerly: Shane Matthew Belanger, Vin- 
cent Anthony Fusaro. * 

West Kinston: Benjamin T. Brillat, Jacob 
Casimir Sosnowski. 

West Warwick: Linton S. Wilder, IV, Frank 
M. Caliri. 

Woonsocket: Adam Christopher Crepeau, 
Dominique Doiron.e 


o ———— 


AGREEMENT TO CREATE TV 
RATING SYSTEM 


e Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, a 
popular TV show in the 1960's, The 
Outer Limits, began each episode with 
these words: Do not attempt to adjust 
your television set. We control the hor- 
izontal. We control the vertical. . . 
Those words symbolized the kind of 
control the TV industry has had over 
what viewers could watch in living 
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rooms all across the country. For a 
long time, we didn't mind, as TV of- 
fered plenty of quality shows, with a 
few inoffensive bombs sprinkled in here 
and there. 

But in recent years, the domination 
of the broadcast industry over what we 
see on TV has grated on the sensibili- 
ties of the American people, especially 
as TV has gone beyond the outer limits 
of good taste and decency, and into a 
twilight zone of immorality and deg- 
radation. 

The Outer Limits TV show ended 
each week with the announcer telling 
viewers, “We now return control of 
your television set," and that is what 
has begun to happen today. 

This is an historic day for millions of 
American families. The major tele- 
vision networks and the people respon- 
sible for most of what we see on TV 
have agreed to create a rating system 
for their programs. This rating system 
will be compatible with the V-chip that 
television sets will carry in the near 
future. I would like to commend the 
entertainment industry leaders who 
have taken this step forward and 
agreed to implement a rating system 
and embrace the V-chip. I have no 
doubt that this will be seen as both a 
socially responsible and a good busi- 
ness decision in the long term. I have 
no illusions however, about how dif- 
ficult it was for the entertainment 
leaders who met with the President to 
take this step. 

Today’s news means parents will 
have a new tool to use as they struggle 
to raise their children in a healthy, 
moral environment. Parents will be 
able to block out programs that they 
deem inappropriate for their children. 

As co-sponsor of the V-chip legisla- 
tion with Senator KENT CONRAD and 
Representative ED MARKEY, I am very 
pleased that the V-chip will soon be- 
come reality. President Bill Clinton de- 
serves a lot of credit for making this 
major step forward possible. Beginning 
with his support for the V-chip last 
July, and continuing through his 
strong endorsement in the State of the 
Union Address, President Clinton, 
along with Vice President GORE, has 
helped move this issue front and cen- 
ter, and encouraged the television in- 
dustry to abandon their opposition to 
ratings and the V-chip. 

We all will be watching what the tel- 
evision industry does to implement 
this new rating system. I have some 
concerns about how the ratings will be 
structured, because the credibility of 
that system is essential if parents are 
going to be able to use and trust the V- 
chip. The ratings must be tough 
enough to allow parents to prevent 
their kids from seeing too much vio- 
lence, sexual activity, vulgarity, and 
even sexual innuendo, which has inun- 
dated many prime time television 
shows in recent years. A Seinfeld or 
Friends episode about masturbation or 
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orgasms might qualify for a PG rating 
in a movie theater but should get the 
equivalent of an R when it comes on at 
80 clock at night. 

We must also guard against a rating 
system becoming a cover for even more 
inappropriate content in television 
programming. The parents of America 
will not stand still if the networks use 
the existence of ratings as an excuse to 
produce even more explicit and offen- 
sive shows. 

But, if properly designed and widely 
used by parents, a rating system oper- 
ating through a V-chip can change the 
economics of the television industry, 
make quality programming more prof- 
itable than ever, and halt the current 
downward spiral in which the networks 
are too often competing with each 
other in a sleaze contest to capture 
their lucrative slice of a particular de- 
mographic pie. 

Today, the V in V-chip stands for vic- 
tory, and the struggle to reclaim our 
public airwaves from the sleaze which 
too often dominates what is broadcast 
will continue. Ratings alone do not 
solve the problem. You can rate gar- 
bage, but you haven’t changed the fact 
that it is still garbage. As my friend 
BILL BENNETT said yesterday in a news 
conference we held with Senator NUNN 
and leaders from the Christian, Jewish, 
and Moslem organizations, a sign in 
front of a polluted lake does let you 
know that it’s polluted, but it doesn’t 
mean you can fish or swim in it. We 
need to clean up the polluted lake that 
is American television today, and take 
out the garbage. 

There are some television programs 
that no rating will make acceptable. 
Last week, Sally Jessy Raphael put a 
12-year-old girl on her stage—a girl 
who had been sexually victimized re- 
peatedly by older men—and verbally 
abused her in front of a nationwide au- 
dience. That is a form of child abuse in 
itself, and it’s totally unacceptable, 
rating or no rating. 

That’s the big, next task for the tele- 
vision industry—to use its incredible 
creative genius to bring us more pro- 
grams that will elevate, not denigrate, 
our culture and our children. 

There is probably no other force 
around that dominates the lives of 
young people in America today as thor- 
oughly as television. Millions of chil- 
dren spend more time in front of a TV 
than they do talking with their par- 
ents, praying in church, or listening to 
their teachers. 

The TV industry must do more to 
clean up their programs. Get rid of the 
violence that is still too pervasive, and 
damaging to impressionable young 
minds. Get rid of the gratuitous sex 
scenes, the common use of vulgarity, 
and the heavy sexual innuendo that 
dominates so many programs. You 
don’t need to get down in the gutter to 
attract a big audience and make a prof- 
it. You do need to begin to draw a line, 
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and say to yourselves and your produc- 
ers, writers and actors—we won't go be- 
yond that line, even if we can make 
more money, because it is wrong and it 
is bad for our country and our children. 

One way the television networks can 
demonstrate they mean business when 
it comes to helping America and its 
parents is to adopt a code of conduct to 
govern their programming. They used 
to have active standards and practices 
divisions, but those divisions have been 
sub-standard and out-of-practice in re- 
cent years, and need to be bolstered 
and empowered by a strongly worded 
code of conduct that sets decent stand- 
ards. 

Another way the networks can show 
better corporate citizenship is to give 
us back the family hour. Give Ameri- 
ca’s parents at least one hour at night 
when they can sit on the couch and 
watch TV with their children without 
fear of having their values insulted. 
Many parents, including my wife and I, 
have simply given up on network TV at 
night, choosing a family-oriented cable 
channel instead, or just reading or re- 
laxing together. But tens of millions of 
families have no access to cable, and 
have little choice about what they can 
watch. 

There is no law, no business impera- 
tive, no reason not to give the Amer- 
ican people decent, quality programs 
from 8 pm to 9 pm every night. To par- 
aphrase the line in Field of Dreams, air 
them, and we will come. We will watch 
good TV. 

Mr. President, I am not a child of the 
information age. I am a child of the 
television age. I was raised watching 
TV, and I have watched TV with three 
generations of my children. I love TV, 
but I am not happy with what TV has 
become. 

It is not too late to reverse course. 
The degradation of America's culture 
can be stopped. We can't go back to the 
1950's, but we can go back to a time of 
decency and quality television. 

We celebrate today the news that the 
television industry will develop a rat- 
ing system for its programs and sup- 
port the V-chip that will give parents 
more power to control over what their 
children see on TV. And we encourage 
the television executives to see today 
as a beginning, not an end. A beginning 
to a new partnership with America's 
families. 

A rising tide raises all ships, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, in speaking of eco- 
nomic growth. The same can be said of 
the tide of cultural decency. American 
television can uplift our people, or it 
can degrade them. It can inspire, or it 
can dispirit. Today, we hope the tide 
has begun to shift. Will the rising tide 
be sustained? All we can say now, is, 
“stay tuned.’’e 


TRIBUTE TO ORDER OF DEMOLAY 


e Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise today to commend a 
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group whose members make important 
daily contributions to many commu- 
nities across the country, including the 
town of Bristol, NH. 

The International Supreme Council, 
Order of DeMolay has spent the past 77 
years supporting their communities by 
assisting young men between the ages 
of 12 and 21 become better sons, citi- 
zens, and leaders. The Order of 
DeMolay urges these young men to 
lead lives full of filial love, reverence, 
courtesy, comradeship, fidelity, clean- 
ness, and patriotism. This organization 
should be commended for its unwaver- 
ing commitment and contributions to 
this Nation, and for participating in 
the molding of today’s young men for a 
better world of peace and brotherhood. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
acknowledge the Order of DeMolay’s 
meritorious service toward our fami- 
lies, communities, States, and Nation 
and I invite the citizens of the United 
States to recognize this organization’s 
significant efforts in community har- 
mony.e 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished majority lead- 
er, I shall now address the wrapup. I 
wish to inform the Chair, as well as all 
Senators, that each of these items has 
been cleared by the Democratic leader. 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY, MARCH 5, 
1996 


Mr. WARNER. First, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 9:30 
a.m., on Tuesday, March 5, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the 
conference report to accompany H.R. 
927, and that there be 2% hours of de- 
bate on the conference report to be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Georgia, Mr. COVERDELL, and the 
Senator from Connecticut, Mr. DODD, 
or their designees, and that following 
the debate the conference report be 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that a 
vote occur on adoption of the con- 
ference report at 2:15 p.m., Tuesday, 
and that paragraph 4 of rule XII be 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
for me to ask for the yeas and nays at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There appears to be 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 12 noon, 
Tuesday, March 5, the Senate resume 
the D.C. appropriations conference re- 
port, and there be 30 minutes equally 
divided in the usual form for debate on 
the cloture motion filed earlier today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess from 12:30 p.m., 
to 2:15 p.m., in order for the weekly 
party caucuses to meet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
following the 2:15 p.m., vote on Tues- 
day on the adoption of the Cuba con- 
ference report, the Senate proceed to 
the cloture vote with respect to the 
D.C. appropriations conference report, 
and that the mandatory quorum under 
rule XXII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MEASURE DISCHARGED AND 
REFERRED—S. 1577 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1577, a bill 
to authorize appropriations for the Na- 
tional Historical Publications and 
Records Commission, be discharged 
from the Committee on Rules and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to executive session to con- 
sider the following nominations on the 
executive calendar: Calendar Nos. 472, 
473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 478, and all nomi- 
nations on the Secretary’s desk in the 
Air Force, Army, and Navy. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the nominations be considered en bloc; 
that the motions to reconsider be laid 
upon the table en bloc; that any state- 
ments relating to any of the nomina- 
tions appear at the appropriate place in 
the RECORD; that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the Senate’s ac- 
tion; and that the Senate then return 
to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the nominations were considered 
and confirmed, en bloc, as follows: 

AIR FORCE 

The following officers for appointment in 
the Reserve of the Air Force, to the grade in- 
dicated, under the provisions of title 10, 
NA States Code, sections 8373, 12004, and 
1 H 
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To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Boyd L. Ashcraft, Saal 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Jim L. Folsom, ir 
Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. James E. Haight, Jr. 
B, Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph A. McNeil, Bg TT 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Pfister. 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Donald B. Stokes. 
Air Force Reserve. 

To be brigadier general 


Col. John L. Baldwin, ir Force 
Reserve. 

Col. James D. Bankers, 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Ralph S. Clem ir Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Larry L. Enyart i Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Jon S. Gingerich, 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Charles H. King ETE € Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Ralph J. Luciani, ETE Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Richard M. McGill, 
Force Reserve. 

Col. David R. Myers Xii Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. James Sanders ir Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Sanford Schlitt, 
Reserve. 

Col. David E. Tanzi Mg Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. John L. Wilkinson, 
Force Reserve. 


Air 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Air 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Air 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX ^ir Force 


air 
ARMY 
The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of general in the U.S. 
Army while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, section 601(a): 
To be general 
Lt. Gen. Johnnie E. Wilson. 
U.S. Army. 
NAVY 
The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of Admiral in the U.S. 
Navy while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, sections 601 and 5035: 
VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
To be admiral 


Vice Adm. Jay L. Johnson MET 
The following-named officer for appoint- 


ment to the grade of vice admiral in the U.S. 
Navy while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, section 601: 


To be vice admiral 


Rear Adm. Vernon E. Clark IEEE 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral in the U.S. 
Navy while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, section 601: 

To be vice admiral 

Rear Adm. (Selectee) Richard W Mies, 350- 
34-4623. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral in the U.S. 
Navy while assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility under title 10, 
United States Code, section 601: 

To be vice admiral 


Rear Adm. Dennis A. Jones 
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MARINE CORPS 

The following-named colonel of the U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve for promotion to the 
grade of brigadier general, under the provi- 
sions of Section 5912 of Title 10, United 
States Code: 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Leo V. Williams III, 
USMCR. 

IN THE AIR FORCE, ARMY, NAVY 

Air Force nominations beginning James M. 
Abel, Jr., and ending Robert L. Williams, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of December 18, 1995. 

Air Force nominations beginning Jonathan 
S. Flaugher, and ending Walter L. Bogart III, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of January 22, 1996. 

Air Force nominations beginning Donald 
R. Smith, and ending James L. O'Neal, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of Jan- 
uary 22, 1996. 

Air Force nominations beginning Bradley 
S. Abels, and ending Mark A. Yuspa, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of Jan- 
uary 22, 1996. 

Air Force nominations beginning Joseph P. 
Anello, and ending Barbara T. Martin, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of Jan- 
uary 22, 1996. 

Air Force nominations beginning Edward 
A. Askins, and ending James L. Scott, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of Jan- 
uary 22, 1996. 

Air Force nominations beginning Andrea 
M. Andersen, and ending Bryan T. Wheeler, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of January 22, 1996. 

Air Force nominations beginning Stephen 
W. Andrews, and ending Richard M. Zwirko, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of January 22, 1996. 

Air Force nominations beginning Jeffrey 
K. Smith, and ending Lowry C. Shropshire, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of February 1, 1996. 

Air Force nominations beginning Matthew 
D. Atkins, and ending Steven J. Youd, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1996. 

Army nominations beginning Col. William 
G. Held, and ending Lt. Col. Patricia B. 
Genung, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record of January 22, 1996. 

Army nomination of Ricky J. Rogers, 
which was received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1996. 

Army nominations beginning James C. 
Ferguson, and ending Michael M. Wertz, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of February 1, 1996. 

Army nominations beginning Romney C. 
Andersen, and ending David F. Tashea, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of February 1, 1996. 

Army nominations beginning Danny W. 
Agee, and ending Frank A. Wittouck, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1996. 


XX 
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Navy nominations beginning Charles Arm- 
strong, and ending Winceslas Weems, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of Jan- 
uary 22, 1996. 

Navy nominations beginning Caleb Powell, 
Jr., and ending Paul T. Broere, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record of Janu- 
ary 22, 1996. 

Navy nominations beginning Maurice J. 
Curran, and ending Kim M. Volk, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1996. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
return to legislative session. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY—INVESTMENT TREATY 
WITH UZBEKISTAN, TREATY 
DOCUMENT 104-25 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from the following treaty 
transmitted to the Senate on February 
28, 1996, by the President of the United 
States: Investment Treaty with 
Uzbekistan, Treaty Document No. 104 
25. 

Ifurther ask unanimous consent that 
the treaty be considered as having been 
read the first time; that it be referred, 
with accompanying papers, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed; and that the Presi- 
dent's message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith the Treaty 
Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government 
of the Republic of Uzbekistan Concern- 
ing the Encouragement and Reciprocal 
Protection of Investment, with Annex, 
signed at Washington on December 16, 
1994. I transmit also, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, the report of the 
Department of State with respect to 
this Treaty. 

The bilateral investment treaty 
(BIT) with Uzbekistan is designed to 
protect U.S. investment and assist the 
Republic of Uzbekistan in its efforts to 
develop its economy by creating condi- 
tions more favorable for U.S. private 
investment and thus strengthen the de- 
velopment of its private sector. 

The Treaty is fully consistent with 
U.S. policy toward international and 
domestic investment. A specific tenet 
of U.S. policy, reflected in this Treaty, 
is that U.S. investment abroad and for- 
eign investment in the United States 
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should receive national treatment. 
Under this Treaty, the Parties also 
agree to international law standards 
for expropriation and compensation for 
expropriation; free transfer of funds re- 
lated to investments; freedom of in- 
vestments from performance require- 
ments; fair, equitable, and most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment; and the inves- 
tor's or investment's freedom to choose 
to resolve disputes with the host gov- 
ernment through international arbitra- 
tion. 

I recommend that the Senate con- 
sider this Treaty as soon as possible, 
and give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication of the Treaty, with Annex, at 
an early date. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 28, 1996. 


CONDEMNING TERROR ATTACKS 
IN ISRAEL 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 228, submit- 
ted earlier today by Senators HELMS, 
PELL, DOLE, and DASCHLE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 228) condemning ter- 
ror attacks in Israel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, it is with 
profound regret that I feel obliged to 
offer another resolution condemning an 
act of terrorism in Israel. 

Early this past Sunday, suicide 
bombers from the Palestinian terrorist 
group Hamas slaughtered 25 innocent 
human beings in two separate terrorist 
attacks. In Jerusalem, two young 
Americans, a young man and his 
financee, were among those who died. 

Shock waves from the bomb blast re- 
verberated around Jerusalem. I am 
confident that decent people the world 
over were dismayed. 

Mr. President, we hear much oratory 
about the sacrifices that must be made 
for peace, but surely, however, there 
are mothers, fathers, and brothers and 
sisters throughout both Israel and 
America who are asking themselves 
how much more they must sacrifice; 
indeed when will they know peace? 

When Yasser Arafat tours his new do- 
main, when he pays condolence calls on 
the families of suicide bombers, does he 
ask himself what kind of man boards a 
crowded bus with pounds of explosive, 
specially packed with shards of metal 
to cause the maximum carnage? 

Is Arafat willing himself to continue 
to be identified as the leader of such 
brutal men? If not, he must do more. 
Hamas and other such groups must be 
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outlawed, and their members pros- 
ecuted to the fullest extent of the law. 

For peace hangs in the balance. If 
Yasser Arafat expects Gaza and other 
areas under his control to be known as 
anything more than a breeding ground 
for terrorists, he must move swiftly, 
and decisively against the terrorists in 
his midst. 

Only then can mourning Americans 
and Israelis believe that peace has real 
meaning. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations—Senator HELMS— 
and others in submitting a resolution 
to condemn the recent terrorist at- 
tacks in Israel. 

I have not doubt that all of my col- 
leagues were as stunned and dismayed 
as I to learn about the horrifying 
bombings. All too often in the past sev- 
eral years, we have been forced to 
watch the gut-wrenching pictures on 
CNN of the Chaos, carnage, and misery 
of yet another terrorist bombing in 
Israel. 

The frequency of these occurrences, 
however, does nothing to lessen their 
devastating impact. Each time a bomb- 
ing occurs, the Israeli Government 
must reexamine its approach to secu- 
rity and its commitments to the Pal- 
estinians. The Israeli people again 
must come to grips with the fact that 
the peace has a heavy toll. The Pal- 
estinians must reaffirm that they are 
worthy of taking charge of their own 
destiny, and that they are living up to 
their commitments to end terrorism. 
And the United States must step back 
and ask yet again if we are doing the 
right thing. 

As painful as these realities are, we 
must not let them obscure our inter- 
ests in the Middle East peace process. 
Having just led a congressional delega- 
tion on a trip to the region—where 
Senators, ROBB, INHOFE, and I met with 
Prime Minister Peres and PLO Chair- 
man Arafat among other—I have a re- 
newed sense of the importance of the 
peace agreements between Israel and 
the Palestinians. 

We must also remember that the per- 
petrators of these heinous bombings 
are in fact the enemies of peace, and 
more to the point, the enemies of those 
Palestinians who have committed 
themselves to peace with Israel. My 
own hope is that the world—and spe- 
cifically the parties to the peace proc- 
ess—will not let them succeed in de- 
stroying the peace. While we must in- 
deed hold Arafat’s feet to the fire, and 
insist that he do more to stop terrorist 
acts, we must acknowledge the 
progress that the Palestinians have 
made to stop violence and terror. 
Clearly they have not yet succeeded, 
but we should not minimize the im- 
provements they have made since sign- 
ing their peace agreements with Israel. 

Above all, this is à moment to com- 
miserate with the families of the vic- 
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tims, to express our profound sorrow 
and regret to our ally, Israel, and to re- 
affirm our basic and fundamental com- 
mitment to the true success of the 
peace process. Our resolution intends 
to do just that, and I hope that the 
Senate will move to adopt the resolu- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to join with the leadership 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and of the Senate in cosponsoring Sen- 
ate Resolution 228, a resolution con- 
demning the recent terror attacks in 
Israel. 

The heinous attacks in Jerusalem 
and Ashkelon on February 25 killed 25 
people and wounded dozens more. A 
radical, crazy minority opposed to the 
peace process which is supported by 
most Israelis and Arabs has again 
taken innocent lives. The perpetrators 
and their supporters must be brought 
to justice. 

Such cowardly attacks are always 
reprehensible. But these attacks truly 
brought home to us the horror of ter- 
rorism because the victims included 
two Americans, one of them from Con- 
necticut. This is the second time in 
less than half a year that the hand of 
terrorism has struck someone from 
Connecticut. 

In this case, Matt Eisenfeld—a won- 
derful young man, committed to the 
peace process, a student of the bible, 
exemplary of the best traditions—was 
struck down by cowards planting a 
bomb on a bus. 

I am in awe of the strength of the 
Eisenfeld family of West Hartford at 
such a difficult time. They have been 
true to their principles and true to 
their son's principles and continue to 
support the movement toward peace in 
spite of the awful loss they have suf- 
fered. Let us hope that people of simi- 
lar strength and good will among the 
Palestinians and the Israeli population 
will not be distracted and deterred by 
these violent acts. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
condemn in the strongest possible 
terms this past Sunday’s heinous 
bombings in Israel. I also wish to con- 
vey my heart-felt condolences to the 
families of the 23 Israelis and the 2 
young Americans who lost their lives 
in these despicable acts. 

Mr. President, many of us are asking 
the same questions that Israelis are 
asking in the wake of these attacks: 
why and for what end would someone 
commit such senseless acts of mass 
murder? We probably never will be able 
to penetrate the demented mind of a 
suicide-bomber to understand what 
causes that person to kill. But I think 
we all know the immediate aim of the 
bombers who struck on Sunday—it is 
to spread fear and terror in order to de- 
rail the peace process. 

As hard as it is to comprehend, peace 
in the Middle East is actually per- 
ceived as a threat in some quarters. Co- 
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existence, friendship, cooperation—all 
of these concepts are anathema to a 
small, extremist minority on both 
sides. 

And Mr. President, I would submit 
that the vast majority of Palestin- 
ians—which does believe in these con- 
cepts—needs to stand up now to pre- 
vent its future from being stolen by the 
extremists. These extremists offer a 
version of the future that includes a re- 
turn to the darkest days of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Indeed, they see re- 
newed conflict as a necessary means to 
achieve their ultimate goal of destroy- 
ing Israel. 

Mr. President, if the Palestinians 
want a brighter future for their chil- 
dren—as I know they do—then they 
will need to stop these extremists in 
their tracks. 

We stand ready, and I know that 
Israel stands ready, to provide what- 
ever help the Palestinians need to win 
this fight. But they must be the ones to 
initiate a new all-out battle with the 
violent rejectionists. 

Israelis have rejected the message 
and methods of extremists in their 
midst. Their democratically chosen in- 
stitutions have been acting to thwart 
the designs of Israeli extremists. 

Recently, the Palestinians have ac- 
quired their own democratically cho- 
sen institutions. It is time for those 
new institutions to be put to the test 
by employing their full might in a bat- 
tle whose outcome will be historic for 
the Palestinian people and the middle 
east as a whole. 

Mr. President, we cannot let Sun- 
day’s attackers achieve their goals. 
The peace process must continue. The 
two young American victims, Matthew 
Eisenfeld and Sarah Duker, whose fu- 
ture life together was so cruelly taken 
from them on Sunday, were committed 
to peace. We can best honor their mem- 
ory by staying on the path that they 
had chosen. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be agreed to; that the preamble be 
agreed to; that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid upon the table; and that 
any statements relating to the resolu- 
tion appear at the appropriate place in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the resolution (S. Res. 228) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. RES. 228 

Whereas on February 25, 1996, two vicious 
terror attacks in Jerusalem and Ashkelon 
killed two American citizens and 23 Israelis, 
and wounded dozens more; 

Whereas the Gaza-headquartered terrorist 
organization Hamas“ claimed credit for the 
attack; 

Whereas in 1995, 47 innocent Israeli and 
American citizens were killed in Palestinian 
terror attacks; 
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Whereas since the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Principles between Israel and the 
PLO on September 13, 1993, 168 people have 
been killed in terrorist acts, 163 Israelis and 
five American citizens; 

Whereas the Gaza-based “Hamas” terror 
group and Damascus-based Palestinian Is- 
lamic Jihad and Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine terror groups have 
claimed responsibility for the majority of 
those terror attacks; 

Whereas the PLO, the Palestinian Author- 
ity and Yasser Arafat have undertaken on 
repeated occasions to crack down on terror 
and bring to justice those in areas under 
their jurisdiction who commit acts of terror; 

Whereas notwithstanding such undertak- 
ing and some improvements in Palestinian 
efforts against terrorism, the vast majority 
of terror suspects have not been appre- 
hended, or if apprehended, not tried or pun- 
ished, and no terror suspects requested for 
transfer have been transferred to Israeli au- 
thorities by Palestinian authorities in direct 
contravention of agreements signed between 
the PLO and Israel; 

Whereas the governments of Iran, Syria 
and Lebanon continue to provide safe haven, 
financial support and arms to terror groups 
such as Hamas, Islamic Jihad, or Hezbollah 
among others, and have in no way acted to 
restrain such groups from committing acts 
of terrorism; 

Whereas failure to act against terrorists by 
the Palestinian Authority, Syria and others 
can only undermine the credibility of the 
peace process: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate— 

(1) condemns and reviles in the strongest 
terms the attacks in Jerusalem and in 
Ashkelon; 

(2) extends condolences to the families of 
all those killed, and to the Government and 
all the people of the State of Israel; 

(3) calls upon the Palestinian Authority, 
the elected Palestinian Council and Chair- 
man Arafat to act swiftly and decisively to 
apprehend the perpetrators of terror attacks, 
to do more to prevent such acts of terror in 
the future and to eschew all statements and 
gestures which signal tolerance for such acts 
and their perpetrators; 

(4) calls upon the Palestinian Authority, 
and Palestinian representatives in the elect- 
ed Council to take all possible action to 
eliminate terrorist activities by Hamas, Pal- 
estinian Islamic Jihad, the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, and all other 
such terror groups; 

(5) urges all parties to the peace process, in 
order to retain the credibility of their com- 
mitment to peace, to bring to justice the 
perpetrators of acts of terrorism, and to 
cease harboring, financing and arming terror 
groups in all territories under their control; 
and 

(6) urges the Clinton administration to act 
decisively and swiftly against those who con- 
tinue to harbor, arm or finance terror groups 
seeking to undermine the peace process. 


—— 


COMMEMORATING BLACK HISTORY 
MONTH AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN UNITED 
STATES SENATORS 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 229, submit- 
ted earlier today by Senators DOLE and 

ASCHLE 


D a 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 229) commemorating 
Black History Month and contributions of 
African-American U.S. Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is indeed the most profound 
honor and privilege to stand before the 
United States Senate today to com- 
memorate the 126th anniversary of the 
election of the very first African-Amer- 
ican ever to serve in these great Senate 
Chambers. 

U.S. Senator Hiram Revels. 

We are all of us indebted to this man, 
Mr. President—and to Senator Bruce 
and Senator Brooks who followed him. 
These leaders carried forth the dignity 
of black Americans, as they worked 
vigilantly inside these Chambers to 
open the opportunity of America to all 
Americans. 

The past is always prolog. The his- 
tory of the contributions of African- 
Americans is as much a part of the mo- 
saic of America as any other. Indeed, 
the dream of black Americans reso- 
nates so powerfully, because it is an 
optimistic dream. Because it is about 
inclusion. Because it is about expand- 
ing opportunity. Because it breaks 
down the barriers that divide us. 

The Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution, the twin corner- 
stones of our Nation, eloquently set 
forth the kind of nation we all want. 
Think about the preamble of our Con- 
stitution. It states: 

We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our prosperity, do ordain and 
establish the Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

With that elegant pronouncement, 39 
white men laid down the tenants that 
would organize the Government for 
this, the greatest nation in the world. 
In so doing, they created a democracy 
which guides us still. 

However, as Dr. Martin Luther King 
so wisely said, '"The Declaration of 
Independence is really a declaration of 
intent." In reality, the Constitution 
was more a statement of principles 
than a set of rules carved in stone. It 
took almost two centuries of struggle 
and testing to fulfill the promise of so 
lofty a pronouncement. 

For one thing, the new Americans 
learned right away that We the peo- 
ple" was a pretty exclusive group. It 
certainly did not include women. 
Women were not enfranchised into the 
body politic until the 19th amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted in 
1920. Poor people were shut out, too. 
Most States required ownership of 
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property for participation in elections. 
Nor were young people recognized until 
the 26th amendment was ratified in 
1971, allowing 18-year-olds to vote. And 
certainly not the large population of 
slaves, who counted as three-fifths of à 
person, for purposes of the census, 
taxes, and representation. 

As Congresswoman Barbara Jordan 
was wont to note: When the Constitu- 
tion was completed in September 1787, 
I was not included in that ‘We, the peo- 
ple.' n 

All of this despite the noble procla- 
mation: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted by men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

After the first Constitutional Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin was asked: 
“What have you wrought?” He an- 
swered: A Republic, if you can keep 
it.” 

If we can keep it. Indeed it is a grand 
vision that has inspired generations of 
African-Americans to steward the Con- 
stitution so that this statement of in- 
tent shall be realized and turned into a 
reality that benefits all Americans. By 
contrast, a history which deliberately 
erases the sagas of blacks and women 
is no history at all—it is fiction—as 
flat and incomplete as a history that 
would leave out George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln or any of these 39 
men who founded our great country. 

Worse, it has the ultimate mischief 
of misdirecting future activity that 
grows forth from that fraud. For the 
past is indeed prolog. A distorted past 
without texture and honesty misleads 
us all. 

And so Congresswoman Barbara Jor- 
dan said, too, when she was seated in 
the House Chambers— 

Today I am an inquisitor. I believe hyper- 
bole would not overstate the solemnness 
that I feel right now. My faith in the Con- 
stitution is whole, it is complete, it is total. 
I am not going to sit here and be an idle 
spectator to the diminution, the subversion, 
the destruction of the Constitution. 

I say to you today, Mr. President, 
Congresswoman Jordan was honoring a 
tradition of paramount importance to 
our African-American ancestors. A tra- 
dition started by the man we honor 
today. Senator Hiram Revels, the very 
first African-American to serve in the 
Senate, representing the great State of 
Mississippi during Reconstruction. 

Senator Revels was a courageous 
man for his time. How he grew from his 
ordinary roots to dedicate his life to 
public service, and contribute in such 
an extraordinary way to public policy 
in the Reconstruction era should show 
us all that every one of us really can 
make a difference. 

Consider who he was. Born the son of 
free parents, Senator Revels started 
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out in the ministry, preaching in the 
Midwestern and border States, and as- 
sisting fugitives from slavery. When 
the Civil War broke out, Revels was a 
school principal and a church pastor in 
Baltimore. He helped raise two regi- 
ments of African-American troops in 
Maryland, then moved on to St. Louis, 
MO, where he established a school for 
freed men. 

The following year, in 1864, Revels 
joined the Union Army and served as 
chaplain assigned to an Army regiment 
of African-Americans stationed in Mis- 
sissippi. You heard me right. He served 
in a black regiment defending the 
Union in Mississippi. 

Such courage as this is the founda- 
tion of our African-American ancestry. 

By 1870, Revels had been elected to 
the Mississippi State Senate. But des- 
tiny tapped his shoulder when the Re- 
publican-dominated legislature elected 
Revels to the U.S. Senate, in anticipa- 
tion of the State's readmission to rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

It was in 1870, you will recall, and the 
15th amendment granting citizens the 
right to vote regardless of race or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, was fi- 
nally passed. 1870. That is almost 100 
years after the Constitution declared 
this country to exist for the protec- 
tions of all people. 

His victory was not without a fight. 
Sent to Washington, Senator Revels' 
credentials were immediately chal- 
lenged. On the basis of the Dred Scott 
decision by the Supreme Court in 1857, 
which judged that persons of African- 
American descent were not U.S. citi- 
zens, he was accused of failing to sat- 
isfy the citizenship requirement to 
hold elected office in the Senate. 

The debate over Senator Revels seat 
became increasingly bitter. For 2 days, 
his opponents offered up a caustic mix 
of racial epithets, inflammatory 
charges, and specious arguments in a 
futile effort to prevent the seating of 
the Nation’s first black Senator. 

As a result, this minister and school 
principal, this educator and spiritual 
leader, embarked on his career as a 
U.S. Senator defending the rights of 
other blacks to hold public office. His 
first debate was against an amendment 
to the Georgia readmission bill that 
prevented blacks from holding State 
office in Georgia, and from represent- 
ing Georgia in either House of Con- 
gress. Prefacing his remarks, and I 
quote: “With feelings which perhaps 
never before entered into the experi- 
ence of any member of this body," Sen- 
ator Revels declared that black citi- 
zens, ask but the rights which are 
theirs by God’s universal law.” And 
Senator Revels reminded his audience 
of the contributions that African- 
American troops had made to the war 
effort. Despite Senator Revels efforts, 
the Georgia readmission bill was en- 
acted. 

During 14 months of service in the 
Senate, Senator Revels spoke out 
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against legislation to segregate public 
schools in the District of Columbia, 
and was instrumental in helping to in- 
tegrate the work force at the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard. 

Although Senator Revels decided not 
to run for re-election, his short stay in 
the Senate paved the way for other Af- 
rican-American Senators to follow. 

In fact, he opened the door of oppor- 
tunity for the election of Senator 
Blanche Kelso Bruce in 1875, who be- 
came the first African-American to 
serve a full term in the U.S. Senate. 

Though born a slave, Senator Bruce 
still believed in the guiding truth of 
the Constitution, and he dedicated his 
life to working for the inclusion of all 
under the arm of its protections. In an 
effort to support African-Americans 
seeking higher office, Senator Bruce 
championed the cause of Pinckney 
Pinchback, a Louisiana Republican 
who might have been this Nation’s 
third black Senator but for a challenge 
to his seat. In his first speech in this 
Chamber, Senator Bruce vigorously de- 
fended Pinchback, and the Republican- 
dominated legislature which had elect- 
ed him to the Senate. But it was to no 
avail. 

During his 6-year term in the Senate, 
Senator Bruce served as chairman of a 
select committee charged with inves- 
tigating the Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Co.—a federally chartered insti- 
tution whose collapse threatened to 
impoverish thousands of black deposi- 
tors. Through his efforts, investors 
were able to recover more than half of 
their deposits. 

Senator Bruce made great contribu- 
tions in the fight for inclusion during 
his one term in the Senate. However, 
despite the tremendous strides 
achieved during the Reconstruction 
era, in the late 1870’s, ominous tactics 
of intimidation unbecoming of a great 
democracy were used to exclude Afri- 
can-Americans from full participation 
in the voting process. Lives were 
threatened, and lives were lost, when 
Afican-Americans dared to exercise 
their right to vote. 

Both of these gentlemen clung to the 
promise of a republic, guided by a love 
of liberty. And they did this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, despite their direct exposure to a 
society that condoned slavery—and es- 
poused the degradation of humanity— 
which characterized the popular will of 
their times. They did this because they 
hoped. Because they were determined 
that their hopes would not be in vain. 

Even so, it was not for another 86 
years—that’s almost a century, Mr. 
President, a full century—until Amer- 
ica elected another African-American 
to the U.S. Senate. 

Not until the great surge of the civil 
rights era was the third African-Amer- 
ican Senator elected; 1967 was the year, 
and the American politics had ma- 
tured. For one thing, a change in the 
Constitution allowed for direct elec- 
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tions by the people, rather than elec- 
tions or appointments by State legisla- 
tures. 

Thus, it was a significant victory, 
Mr. President, when the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, on their own volition, on 
the basis of their own vision and wis- 
dom and depth of comprehension of 
America’s political values elected Sen- 
ator Edward Brooks to the U.S. Senate. 

Senator Brooks was only the first Af- 
rican-American ever to win a Senate 
seat by direct election. With his vic- 
tory, the American electorate showed 
that it had grown in its maturity. The 
people had a deeper connection to the 
meaning of ‘‘We the People." They ap- 
preciated the value of inclusion for all 
peoples. They understood the great 
possibilities of allowing diversity to 
thrive in our Nation, and so they 
opened up the ranks of participation in 
leadership. 

Senator Brooks served two terms 
until 1979. During his 12 years of serv- 
ice, Senator Brooks supported a num- 
ber of measures aimed at healing the 
Nation’s racial and economic divisions, 
including tax reform, fair housing leg- 
islation, the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act and Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

Each of these three gentlemen set a 
fine example of leadership that all 
Americans can be proud of. Each cham- 
pioned the cause of justice, democracy, 
and liberty for all. And perhaps most 
notably, each one of them avowed that 
one day, one day the promise of Amer- 
ica would be a reality for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. President, I stand on the floor of 
this most powerful legislative body, 
and I am only the fourth American of 
African descent to serve in the U.S. 
Senate. The fourth ever. And the only 
one serving today. 

But I want to tell you that I share 
the hopes of my ancestors, too. When 
the Senate convened for the first time, 
we met in the old Senate Chamber, and 
I searched out the desk of my prede- 
cessor from Illinois who would actually 
have been seated in that Chamber. 

It was the seat of Stephen Douglas. 
You may recall that Abraham Lincoln 
debated Stephen Douglas in the late 
1850's, and the famous Lincoln-Douglas 
debate sharpened the focus of the 
clouds of war on the horizon. Lincoln, 
not at that point an abolitionist, ar- 
gued the question of the Douglas legis- 
lation, the  Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
which would make the extension of 
slavery into the territories a matter to 
be decided by referendum. Lincoln 
thought slavery was best confined 
where it already existed, and made the 
moral argument against human en- 
slavement as the basis for his opposi- 
tion to its extension. Douglas defended 
his bill. Douglas won the election to 
the Senate. When I sat in that seat for 
the first time, I made sure I was well 
positioned in it. 
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How very different our times might 
have been—had the outcomes of their 
conflict been different. Through the 
crucible of a great civil war, our Na- 
tion redefined itself, to admit to citi- 
zenship those persons of color who were 
previously held as chattel. In his com- 
mitment to the Union, Lincoln held 
out a hope of freedom to those who, 
themselves, had never stopped hoping. 

In his second inaugural address, Lin- 
coln said with no small amount of an- 
guish, With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in, to bind up the nations wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow and his or- 
phan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

"Let us strive on to finish the work 
wearein * * *" 

Lincoln was referring to the war be- 
tween the States. But to African-Amer- 
icans, the struggle against racism and 
for human dignity was to continue. 
Again, their contributions in that con- 
tinuing struggle compel us today. Har- 
riet Tubman and Frederick Douglass, 
W.E.B. DuBois and Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Paul Lawrence Dunbar and James 
Weldon Johnson, Mary McCloud 
Bethane and S. Phillip Randolph, 
George Washington Carver and Jackie 
Robinson, Ida B. Wells and Mary 
Church Terrell, Langston Hughes, 
Ralph Bunche. Each name conjures a 
story of heroism, of patriotism, of 
hope. 

We are today the product of their 
sacrifice, their labor, and their com- 
mitment to community. It is in the es- 
sential message of their contributions 
that we find guidance for out times. 
These people were great because they 
reached outside of themselves to define 
and serve the community as they 
hoped it would be. They saw, and en- 
hanced the possibilities for America. 
They were protectors of the Constitu- 
tion, cherishing and defending and pro- 
moting the promise of freedom. And in 
their many endeavors, they sought to 
guarantee that the value of liberty and 
the sanctity of human dignity would 
never be lost in this great Nation. They 
would not drop the flag because they 
believe in the Republic. They were 
stewards of the Constitution and the 
values it so eloquently established as 
the bedrock foundation of this country. 

Dr. King once said, The arc of the 
moral universe is long, but it bends to- 
ward justice." African-Americans can 
take real pride in the fact that by our 
struggles for freedom, all people are 
made free. By our commitment and 
sacrifice, the weight of moral author- 
ity has helped bend that arc. By help- 
ing convert that Declaration of Intent 
into a firm reality, by insisting on a 
definition of community that is inclu- 
sive of all people and nurturing of 
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human potential, we build the founda- 
tion for a 21st century that wil move 
us beyond the painful struggles and 
lost talent which so sadly character- 
ized our past. 

There is à term in mathematics 
known as Vector addition. Simply stat- 
ed it holds that you add forces working 
together and subtract forces working 
against each other. This formula is as 
true for society as it is for mathe- 
matics. If we can continue on the path 
to human dignity, and in the direction 
of the Declaration and Constitution to- 
gether, we will reach the goals set out 
there. We will create the America that 
our ancestors prayed and died for. 

We are not there yet. 

Today, a lot of Americans want to 
believe that we have arrived. People 
now want to move away from the con- 
cept of inclusion, saying we need go no 
further. But remember that I am still 
the only African-American sitting in 
the Senate today, and I am the very 
first African-American woman to win 
election to the Senate in the history of 
the United States. Of the 1,827 Senators 
in the history of the United States, 
only 4 have been African-American. 
The numbers alone tell you where we 
are and how far we have to go. 

I look forward to the day in Amer- 
ican history when we will no longer 
have reason to take note how many 
women and African-Americans are in 
the Senate. I want to see that great 
day when We the People" will include 
all Americans, that great day when 
skin color and ethnicity will not mat- 
ter. Gender will not matter. The great 
day when the diversity that makes 
America so special in the history of the 
world will finally achieve this perfect 
union that our Forefathers envisioned. 

We are, after all, in this together. 
Black and white, southern and north- 
ern, male and female, all these distinc- 
tions should point us to the real 
truth—that we are all created equal, 
and we are all one community. In our 
multi-color, multi-faceted, multi-di- 
mensional diversity, we are all one 
people. And in that diversity lies our 
strength. When whites can take pride 
in the contributions of black Ameri- 
cans, and blacks can take pride in the 
history of white Americans, we can all 
be proud of our common heritage and 
common humanity. 

And from that diversity we can stir 
the competitive pot, giving full play to 
the complete range of talent that 100 
percent of our people—not just some of 
our people—can bring to bear on the 
challenges of our time. 

When my own great State of Illinois 
rached beyond race and gender to em- 
brace my candidacy, and carry me to 
an election triumph, they gave all of 
America a wonderful victory. It was 
first and foremost a victory for We 
the People," a resounding advancement 
and maturing of the American char- 
acter, that it should promote leader- 
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ship on the basis of individual con- 
tributions and vision, not on the basis 
of race and gender. 

Yes indeed, the people of Illinois can 
be proud of the patriotism and love of 
country, which prompted this ultimate 
fulfillment of our Founding Fathers 
and mothers visions for what we could 
become. Like the people of Massachu- 
setts who elected Senator Brooks be- 
fore me, the victory was a mark of 
progress that all leadership and all par- 
ticipation. An act of inclusion that rec- 
ognizes the worthiness of all facets of 
American life, and the need for all of 
America to benefit from that experi- 
ence and expertise. 

African-American history month is à 
celebration for all of us. It is not just 
for black children deprived of role mod- 
els and heroes of their heritage. It is 
not just for white children, who are fed 
media images of African-Americans as 
drug dealers and gang bangers. It is a 
celebration for all of us, and a time for 
reflection on the kind of America we 
want to leave as our legacy. But most 
of all, it provides us with an oppor- 
tunity for truth telling. Because there 
are tens of thousands of ordinary black 
Americans who have made significant 
contributions in the arts, literature, 
politics, science, business and commu- 
nity service. Most importantly of all, 
black history teaches that we all have 
a role to play in making this country 
great. We all had played a role in shap- 
ing the past, and we all have a role to 
play in shaping the future. All of us— 
African, Irish, Italian, Heinz 57 variety, 
we are all Americans and we will all in- 
dividually and collectively make the 
decision today which will determine 
tomorrow. 

That is why this salute to Hirim Rev- 
els, Blanche Bruce, and Ed Brooks is a 
salute to America and a celebration of 
the history of the contribution of 
Americans of African descent. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be agreed to; that the preamble be 
agreed to; that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid upon the table; and that 
any statements relating to the resolu- 
tion appear at the appropriate place in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the resolution (S. Res. 229) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. RES. 229 

Whereas, Black History Month in 1996 is a 
fitting occasion to direct public attention to 
the many significant contributions which 
have been made by African-American citi- 
zens in government service to the people of 
the United States of America; and 

Whereas, 125 years ago on February 25, 
1870, Republican Hiram Rhodes Revels of 
Natchez, Mississippi was seated as the first 
Black citizen to serve in the United States 
Senate; and 
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Whereas, the service of Senator Revels, an 
ordained minister of the Christian Gospel, 
was distinguished by conscientious support 
for desegregated public education, reconcili- 
ation, equal political opportunity and veter- 
ans’ benefits and by opposition to discrimi- 
nation in government employment and polit- 
ical corruption; and 

Whereas, Blanche Kelso Bruce of Bolivar 
County, Mississippi, whose term commenced 
on March 5, 1875, became the first Black citi- 
zen to serve a full term in the U.S. Senate 
and distinguished himself by supporting 
equality in Western state land grants, deseg- 
regation in the U.S. Army, electoral fairness, 
equitable treatment of Native Americans 
and by opposing fraud and incompetence in 
governmental affairs; and 

Whereas, Edward William Brooke of New- 
ton, Massachusetts on January 3, 1967 be- 
came the first Black citizen to be elected di- 
rectly by the people to serve in the U.S. Sen- 
ate (and then was re-elected), distinguished 
himself by supporting American history 
awareness, racial reconciliation initiatives, 
strengthened foreign relations, stronger 
higher education, improved veterans’ bene- 
fits, affordable housing and the performing 
arts; and 

Whereas, Carol Moseley-Braun of Chicago, 
Illinois on January 3, 1993 became the first 
Black woman and the first Black member of 
the Democrat Party to be seated in the U.S. 
Senate and is currently distinguishing her- 
self for her resolute commitment to equal 
opportunity in education, advocacy of wom- 
en's and children's rights, support for busi- 
ness entrepreneurship, expanded economic 
opportunity, equity for family farmers and 
fiscal responsibility and for her forceful op- 
position to all forms of crime; and 

Whereas, on February 29, 1996 the African- 
American Alliance, the James E. Chaney 
Foundation, and Local 372 of District Coun- 
cil 37 of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, are spon- 
soring ceremonies in the U.S. Capitol Build- 
ing to pay tribute to the pioneering legacy of 
these intrepid and highly esteemed role mod- 
els; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the United States Senate 
does hereby join in honoring these inspiring 
legislators and expresses profound gratitude 
for their innumerable substantive contribu- 
tions to the pursuit of justice, fairness, 
equality and opportunity for all U.S. citi- 
zens. 


—— 


MEASURE SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED—S. 1186 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources reports S. 1186 regarding the 
Flathead Irrigation and Power Project, 
the bill be sequentially referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs for a pe- 
riod of 20 days, excluding days when 
the Senate is not in session; further, 
that if the Indian Affairs Committee 
has not reported the measure at the 
end of 20 session days, the bill be dis- 
charged from the committee and 
placed back on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STAR PRINT—S. 1535 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, S. 
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1535, be star printed with the changes 
that I understand are presently at the 
desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
—— 


URGING THE PRESIDENT TO AN- 
NOUNCE THE RESULTS OF A RE- 
VIEW OF CASES OF GALLANTRY 
AND HEROISM BY BLACK AMERI- 
CANS DURING WORLD WAR II 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of S. Res. 230, submitted earlier 
today by Senator INHOFE, for himself 
and Senator CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 230) to urge the Presi- 
dent to announce at the earliest opportunity 
the results of the Senior Army Decorations 
Board which reviewed certain cases of gal- 
lantry and heroism by black Americans dur- 
ing World War II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] be added 
as a cosponsor of S. Res. 230. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be agreed to, the preamble be agreed 
to, and the motion to reconsider be laid 
upon the table, and that any state- 
ments relating to the resolution appear 
at the appropriate place in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the resolution (S. Res. 230) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. RES. 230 

Whereas black Americans served in the 
Armed Forces during World War II with her- 
oism and distinction, often giving their lives 
to ensure United States victory in that war; 

Whereas prevailing attitudes in the Armed 
Forces at that time often prevented appro- 
priate recognition of the distinguished serv- 
ice of black Americans, particularly service 
meriting the award of the medal of honor; 

Whereas in May 1993, the Secretary of the 
Army convened a study to review the proc- 
esses and procedures used by the Department 
of the Army in awarding medals during 
World War II in order to determine whether 
racial bias and procedural violations re- 
sulted in medals not being awarded to black 
American members of the Army for their 
acts of distinguished or heroic service in 
that war; 

Whereas the study recommended the re- 
view of the distinguished acts of 10 black 
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American members of the Army in World 
War II in order to determine whether to rec- 
ommend that the medal of honor be awarded 
to such members for such acts; 

Whereas pursuant to subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 3744 of title 10, United States Code, the 
President may award a medal of honor to a 
person qualified for the medal, notwithstand- 
ing that the time for awarding the medal has 
otherwise expired under such section; 

Whereas the award of the medal of honor 
to black Americans recommended by the 
Senior Army Decorations Board would re- 
verse a past injustice; and 

Whereas many family members, col- 
leagues, and comrades of such black Ameri- 
cans, and a grateful Nation, have sought for 
more than 50 years proper and appropriate 
recognition for the distinguished actions of 
such black Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 'That the Senate— 

(1) commends the Secretary of the Army 
for convening a study to review the processes 
and procedures used by the Department of 
the Army in awarding medals for service in 
World War Il in order to determine whether 
racial bias and procedural violations re- 
sulted in medals not being awarded to black 
American members of the Army for their 
acts of distinguished or heroic service in 
that war; 

(2) commends the Senior Army Decora- 
tions Board for convening to review cases 
pertaining to certain black American mem- 
bers of the Army for their acts of conspicu- 
ous gallantry in that war; and 

(3) urges the President, pursuant to section 
3744(d) of title 10, United States Code, to en- 
dorse the recommendations of the Senior 
Army Decorations Board and bring to a close 
the long struggle for appropriate recognition 
of our heroic black American patriots. 


———— M— —À 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, MARCH 4, 
AND TUESDAY, MARCH 5, 1996 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 11 a.m. 
on Monday, March 4, for à pro forma 
session only, and that immediately fol- 
lowing the convening, the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 9:30 a.m., March 
5, 1996, and that immediately following 
the prayer, the Journal of the Proceed- 
ings be deemed approved to date, no 
resolutions come over under the rule, 
the call of the calendar be dispensed 
with, the morning hour be deemed to 
have expired, and the time for the two 
leaders be reserved, at which time the 
Senate would proceed to the conference 
report to accompany H.R. 927, under à 
previous consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, for the 
information of all Senators, the Senate 
will debate the Cuba conference report 
and the D.C. appropriations conference 
report on Tuesday morning, and two 
back-to-back votes will occur begin- 
ning at 2:15 p.m. on Tuesday. The first 
vote is on adoption of the Cuba con- 
ference report, and the second is on the 
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third attempt to invoke cloture on the 
D.C. appropriations conference report. 
Consequently, the next rollcall votes 
will be 2:15 p.m. on Tuesday, March 5, 
1996. 


— — 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A. M., MONDAY, 
MARCH 4, 1996 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, if there 
being no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I ask that the Senate 
stand in recess under the previous 
order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:57 p.m., recessed until Monday, 
March 4, 1996, at 11 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 29, 1996: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


BARRY R. MCCAFFREY, OF WASHINGTON, TO BE DIREC- 
TOR OF NATIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE, TO THE GRADE INDICATED, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTIONS 8373, 12004. AND 12203: 


To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. BOYD L. ASHCRAFT, 303-44-5153 
BRIG. GEN. JIM L. FOLSOM, 444-38-6538 

BRIG. GEN. JAMES E. HAIGHT, E 
BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH A. MCNEU Pe Sam 
BRIG. GEN. ROBERT E. PFISTEHDQGO 0S 0am 
BRIG. GEN. DONALD B. STOKESE??S S239 


To be brigadier general 


EAM 
COL. JAMES SANDERS SSSL 

COL. SANFORD S 
COL. DAVID E. TANZ 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF GENERAL IN THE U.S. ARMY WHILE 
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ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601(A): 


To be general 
LT. GEN. JOHNNIE E. WIL So 
NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL IN THE U.S. NAVY WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TIONS 601 AND 5035: 


VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
To be admiral 
VICE ADM. JAY L. JOHNSONS SIOS O am 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL IN THE U.S. NAVY 
WHILE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 
REAR ADM. VERNON E. CLARKETTST: 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL IN THE U.S. NAVY 
WHILE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 
REAR ADM. (SELECTEE) RICHARD w. MESES 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL IN THE U.S. NAVY 
WHILE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 
REAR ADM. DENNIS A. JONESE V? Seo am 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED COLONEL OF THE U.S. MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF 
BRIGADIER GENERAL. UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TION 5912 OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


To be brigadier general 
COL. LEO V. WILLIAMS, IE 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JAMES M. ABEL, 
JR., AND ENDING ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON DECEMBER 18, 1995. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JONATHAN S. 
FLAUGHER, AND ENDING WALTER L. BOGART III, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
22, 1996. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DONALD R. 
SMITH, AND ENDING JAMES L. O'NEAL, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 22, 1996. 
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AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING BRADLEY S. 
ABELS, AND ENDING MARK A. YUSPA, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 22, 1996. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JOSEPH P. 
ANELLO, AND ENDING BARBARA T. MARTIN, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
22, 1996. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING EDWARD A. 
ASKINS, AND ENDING JAMES L. SCOTT, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 22, 1996. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ANDREA M. AN- 
DERSEN, AND ENDING BRYAN T. WHEELER, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
22, 1996. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING STEPHEN W. AN- 
DREWS, AND ENDING RICHARD M. ZWIRKO, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
22, 1996. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JEFFREY K. 
SMITH, AND ENDING LOWRY C. SHROPSHIRE, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 
1, 1996. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MATTHEW D. AT- 
KINS, AND ENDING STEVEN J. YOUD. WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 1, 1996. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING WILLIAM G. HELD, 
AND ENDING PATRICIA B. GENUNG, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 22, 1996. 

ARMY NOMINATION OF RICKY J. ROGERS, WHICH WAS 
RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD OF FEB A 1, 1996. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JAMES C. FERGUSON, 
AND ENDING MICHAEL M. WERTZ, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 1, 1996. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROMNEY C. ANDER- 
SEN, AND ENDING DAVID F. TASHEA, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 1, 1996. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DANNY W. AGEE, AND 
ENDING FRANK A. WITTOUCK, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 9, 1996. 


NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING CHARLES  ARM- 
STRONG, AND ENDING WINCESLAS WEEMS, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 
22, 1996. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING CALEB POWELL, JR., 
AND ENDING PAUL T. BROERE, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON JANUARY 22, 1996. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAURICE J. CURRAN, 
AND ENDING KIM M. VOLK, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE 
RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ON FEBRUARY 1, 1996. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CASTRO'S HEINOUS ACT 
HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to decry the actions of Fidel Castro over the 
weekend and extend my condolences to the 
family members of the four victims. 

Clearly, the shooting down of unarmed U.S. 
civilian aircraft is the heinous and unforgivable 
act of a rogue regime that ignores inter- 
national law. Cuba's action is inexcusable and 
is, as Ambassador Albright said, “cowardice”. 

Brothers to the Rescue is a private group 
engaged in the humanitarian mission of pluck- 
ing Cuban rafters out of the shark infested wa- 
ters of the Florida Straits. The Brothers were 
on another such humanitarian mission last 
Saturday, in international airspace, when the 
Cuban Government scrambled two MiG fight- 
ers to intercept the three Cessnas. With only 
the vaguest of warnings, the fighters locked 
onto the small planes and blasted them from 
the sky leaving only oil slicks on the water 
below. 


Mr. Speaker, such wanton disregard for 
international law cannot go unanswered, so 
the response to this appalling attack has been 
swift, The U.N. Security Council has con- 
demned the Cuban actions, as has the Euro- 
pean Union, the President has suspended 
charter air travel and will ask Congress to use 
some of the $100 million in frozen Cuban as- 
sets to compensate the families of the victims. 
In addition, the conferees yesterday reached 
agreement on H.R. 927, the Cuban Liberty 
and Democratic Solidarity Act. These steps, 
taken together, will dramatically increase the 
pressure on the Castro regime. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in condemning the shooting down of civilian 
planes and to continue our work for a free and 
democratic Cuba. 


TRIBUTE TO JACQUELINE 
CHARITY 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
recognize Jacqueline Charity, who serves as 
deputy director for access and compliance 
with the New York City Board of Education, for 
her years of service. Ms. Charity has amassed 
an impressive resume of selfless service in 
the cause of educating young people. She has 
been directly responsible for programs tar- 
geted at talented and gifted students, in addi- 
tion to her outstanding supervision of the Col- 
lege Bound Program. Recognizing that it is es- 


sential for students to be competitive in math 
and sciences, Ms. Charity undertook the chal- 
lenge to establish a math-science program at 
Stuyvesant High School. 

Jacqueline attended primary and secondary 
school in Brooklyn, and received her under- 
graduate degree from Brooklyn College, and 
her masters degree from New York University. 

A devoted mother and wife, Jackie finds the 
time to provide extensive community service in 
her church and for numerous civic organiza- 
tions. Among her numerous awards is recogni- 
tion from the Jack and Jill organization and 
the YWCA. Jacqueline maintains her spiritual 
center by serving as a eucharistic minister/lay 
reader at St. Phillips Episcopal Church. | am 
pleased to be able to bring the accomplish- 
ment of this noted Brooklyn educator to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 


B'NAI B’RITH TO HONOR PAULINE 
FRIEDMAN 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues the 
accomplishments of Ms. Pauline Friedman 
who will receive the Seligman J. Strauss 
Lodge’s highest honor, the Community Service 
Award. Ms. Friedman will be honored at the 
Lodge’s 52d Annual Lincoin Day Dinner. 

The Community Service Award is presented 
each year to one outstanding citizen who, by 
his or her leadership and dedication on behalf 
of humanity, has made a valuable contribution 
to the betterment of community living. Pauly 
Friedman, with her many accomplishments, 
certainly meets the criteria for this award. She 
serves on the boards of the Family Service 
Association of Wyoming Valley, the Ethics In- 
stitute of Northeastern Pennsylvania, Interfaith 
Council of Penn State University Wilkes-Barre 
Campus, and St. Vincent DePaul Soup Kitch- 
en. In addition, Pauly serves the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of the Wyoming Valley, the 
Joint Committee of the Scranton Catholic Dio- 
cese, and the Jewish Community to Advance 
Jewish-Catholic Dialogue as a board member. 
She is also a member of the Wilkes University 
Council and the King’s College Council. 

Ms. Friedman founded the League of Home 
Health Services and the Friends of Family 
Services. She also served as the president of 
many leading community service organizations 
including the Visiting Nurses Association of 
Greater Pittston, Home Health Services of 
Luzerne County, Family Services Association 
of the Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania Council 
of Family Service Agencies, Home Care Man- 
agement of Luzerne County, and the Art Gal- 
lery of College Misericordia. 

Pauly has served on the board of trustees 
of Temple Israel and on the boards of the Jun- 


ior Leadership of Wilkes-Barre, Jewish Home 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, Salvation Army of 
Greater Pittston, and the Broadway Theater of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. She was a mem- 
ber of the Penn State University Alumni Coun- 
cil and served as the vice president of the 
United Way of Wyoming Valley and the North- 
eastern Pennsylvania Philharmonic. She also 
chaired the women's division of the United 
Jewish Appeal Campaign and was secretary 
of the Luzerne/Wyoming Counties Mental 
Health Care organization. 

Mr. Speaker, | have had the distinct pleas- 
ure of working with Pauly on her most recent 
project—her effort to bring better health care 
to the children of Eastern Europe. Ms. Fried- 
man organized physicians who took their 
knowledge and medical supplies to Eastern 
Europe to help the young people of the region. 
Pauly then founded a nonprofit foundation to 
continue this noble work. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not often get the 
chance to honor someone with such strong 
experience in volunteerism. Her spirit of com- 
mitment to her community is legendary in the 
Wyoming Valley. 

Pauly Friedman has a deep understanding 
of the values that have made our country the 
greatest nation in the world. It is obvious to all 
who know her that she believes giving of one- 
self is the greatest gift of all. We in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania extend our deepest ap- 
preciation to Pauline Friedman for a lifetime of 
commitment to improving the quality of life of 
the citizens of her community. 


A TRIBUTE TO BERKELEY- 
CARROLL SCHOOL 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate the Berkeley-Carroll School of 
Park Slope for their achievement in receiving 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Blue Rib- 
bon award. Berkeley-Carroll is well known 
throughout Brooklyn and New York State for 
its high standard of academic excellence cou- 
pled with a strong parent-teacher-student com- 
munity that nurtures the individual strengths of 
each student. | am inspired by the unique cur- 
riculum of Berkeley-Carroll and congratulate 
them as they provide a national model of edu- 
cational achievement. 

What | find particularly noteworthy about the 
curriculum at  Berkeley-Carroll is their 
committment to civic duty and community ac- 
tivism. Each student is required to fulfill a mini- 
mum of 50 hours of community service, how- 
ever, most students do more. This spirit of giv- 
ing back to the community as part of one’s 
course work, especially in an era where most 
have turned inward, is truly remarkable. Such 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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an innovative component to a student's intel- 
lectual development as a problem solver pro- 
vides the groundwork for future leadership 
skills. 

| have always admired the teachers and 
parents of Berkeley-Carroll for encouraging 
their students to become active participants in 
their communities. In addition to completing 
their public service requirement, students are 
immersed in a rigorous academic program that 
provides a solid foundation in math, reading, 
writing, and analytical reasoning. It is hardly 
surprising that Berkeley-Carroll was awarded 
the Federal Blue Ribbon Award for their sin- 
cere committment to academic strength and 
civic leadership. 

As a resident of Park Slope, | have wit- 
nessed the positive contributions made by 
Berkeley-Carroll to the neighborhoods 
throughout Brooklyn. Students are given a 
special experience that will stay with them 
their entire lives. | rise to honor this landmark 
institution and urge all of my colleagues to 
recognize this Brooklyn-based school as a na- 
tional leader in education. 


TRIBUTE TO LOIS McDANIEL 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker Lois McDaniel is 
a native of Batesburg, SC and embodies the 
philosophy that hard work pays big dividends. 
Lois attended South Carolina State College 
and Pace University’s evening program. She 
currently serves as the calendar information 
officer for the department of city planning and 
secretary to the New York City Planning Com- 
mission for land use and zoning matters. In 
her capacity she conducts televised public 
hearings at city hall for the New York City 
Planning Commission. 

Prior to joining the department of city plan- 
ning, Ms. McDaniel served as executive sec- 
retary to the president of the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Restoration Corp. A homeowner in 
East New York since 1969, Lois has been in- 
volved in numerous civic activities within the 
Community Board 5 area. Her efforts have 
supported senior citizens, block associations, 
the Democratic Club of East New York, and 
Union 1180. 

Ms. McDaniel is actively involved in food 
drives for City Harvest's food distribution pro- 
gram for the homeless, and is also involved in 
numerous other charitable efforts. | am proud 
to acknowledge her efforts to serve the people 
of Brooklyn. 


CELEBRATING THE CAREER 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF LT.C. AARON 
A. CRAYCROFT 


HON. GLENN POSHARD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure today to relate a very inspiring story. It is 
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not an unfamiliar plot, but one that always re- 
assures my faith in the American dream and 
the work ethic that has made this country the 
greatest in the world. Aaron A. Craycroft of 
Macon County, IL, the northernmost county of 
Illinois" 19th district, has been promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant commander in the Navy Air 
Corps, and | salute his ascension to this posi- 
tion. 
Military service in the United States has al- 
ways been a position of honor for those who 
have served, and often represents the oppor- 
tunity for personal betterment that is inherent 
in the idea of the United States. This has 
proved to be the case for Aaron. He enlisted 
in the Navy in 1974 without a college degree. 
Since then he has devoted his life to serving 
our country to the best of his ability, and his 
dedication has provided much in return. Aaron 
has traveled the world via aircraft carrier, 
learned the highly specialized skill of aviation 
electronics, and after putting that training to 
use repairing A-6 fighters, he is now the ad- 
ministrator of the school where he learned the 
craft. From humble origins, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Craycroft has achieved success 
through 20 years of hard work. His example is 
a model for the youth of today, for there are 
no easy answers, no quick fixes, and no sub- 
Stitute for giving your all. The path to oppor- 
tunity and fulfillment exists if you are willing to 
give of yourself. 

Mr. er, Aaron’s story is especially 
meaningful to me, because at 17, | also en- 
tered the armed services without having been 
to college, and | will never forget what that op- 
portunity has meant to my life. | would like to 
thank Lieutenant Commander Craycroft for his 
devotion to his country’s security. | am hon- 
ored to represent him and his family in the 
U.S. Congress. 


SAINT PATRICK'S DAY 1996 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the promotion of 
peace and justice, along with long term and 
shared economic development on the beloved 
Emerald Isle, are important items of concern 
to millions of Americans of Irish descent, par- 
ticularly at this time of year as we all join 
again in celebrating yet another glorious St. 
Patrick's Day. 

These important issues of peace and justice 
also concern all of Ireland’s many friends here 
and around the globe, especially now once 
again with the misguided return to violence by 
some few frustrated with the pace of the 
peace process and needed change on the 
ground in the north of Ireland today. 

Ireland and its warm, generous people have 
long had a fond affection for America, as 
President Clinton learned when he trium- 
phantly toured the whole island late last year. 
There we all witnessed first hand, the genuine 
warmth and love of the Irish people for Amer- 
ica, and the respect for the President's out- 
standing leadership in promoting peace on the 
island. 

The President has done much through his 
effort at promoting peace in Ireland to in some 
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small way, pay back that nation that has also 
given America so much. With the current 
breakdown in the progress toward lasting 
peace, it is time for the President to take the 
next step, and appoint that promised peace 
envoy, which many believe is needed to get 
the process back on track. 

Former Senator George Mitchell, who 
served so well as head of the International 
Body dealing with the arms issue, would be an 
ideal candidate for the position, in my opinion. 
| urge the President to make such an appoint- 
ment of a peace envoy at this critical time in 
Irish history. 

The tragic and misguided returned to vio- 

lence recently by some who mistakenly be- 
lieve that justice can be obtained through ter- 
rorism, death, and destruction, must end. The 
IRA cease fire must be restored, the bombings 
ended, and peaceful means and dialog re- 
sumed immediately, or the nationalist cause 
will suffer even greater damage in world opin- 
ion. 
As we once again examine at this particular 
time of year, the impact the Irish have had on 
America, and why the U.S. has a responsibility 
to remain engaged in the efforts to bring about 
lasting peace and justice in Ireland, it is worth 
remembering their many sacrifices and con- 
tributions to our great Nation. 

President Clinton addressing a joint session 
of the Irish parliament in Dublin on his trip last 
year, mentioned the 200,000 Irish who bravely 
fought for the Union cause in our civil war. 
Many Irish officers and soldiers also distin- 
guished themselves in ending British rule over 
the colonies, during the earlier American revo- 
lution. 

Once here in this great land, and taking full 
advantage of the American dream, the Irish 
fought and died for this Nation, and excelled 
in every way and walk of American life. Few 
from the World War I generation can forget, 
a young lrish lad named Audie Murphy who 
on the battlefields of eastern France, became 
one of the Nation's most decorated veterans. 
He received the Medal of Honor and 27 other 
decorations, including the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, the Silver Star with Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter, and the Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

In fact, since Congress established the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor in 1863, there have 
been a remarkable 250 or more lrish who 
have earned this Nation's highest honor. No 
other nationality, even comes close to that as- 
tonishing record of valor and courage in serv- 
ice of this great Nation. 

The sons and daughters of Ireland, their 
families and many friends here in America, are 
all grateful for our Government and its leaders' 
efforts, from both parties, to help pay back 
those remarkable sacrifices. The President 
has worked hard to bring peace and justice to 
their ancestral homeland, which every Irish- 
man holds near and dear to his or her heart. 
We must all continue to work to Keep peace 
in Ireland on the top of America's foreign pol- 
icy agenda today, as | and others will do here 
in the Congress. 

While helping make America great, the Irish 
have never forgotten, from whence they 
proudly came, as anyone who has marched 
in, or witnessed the grand Saint Patrick's Day 
parade down 5th Avenue in New York City 
each year. Today, more than 40 million Ameri- 
cans have ancestral links to Ireland, many as 
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a result of the large immigration that followed 
the great famine, as well as the years before 
and after, that terrible and destructive human 
tragedy. 

This year's Saint Patrick's parade Grand 
Marshal is William Flynn the CEO of Mutual of 
America in New York City. He is a great man, 
duly deserving of this high honor, who has 
dedicated himself to peace in Ireland, and has 
worked tirelessly to bring about lasting peace 
and justice, as have so many of his fellow 
Irish Americans. 


The Irish in America, and their many friends 
have long played a role in assuring that our 
Government and elected leaders have not for- 
gotten that the problems of Ireland did not end 
with the great famine. Together we have 
worked hard to insure that the people of Ire- 
land never again face such terrible hardships, 
and depravation of basic human rights and 
human dignity. 

We must also all continue to work for a per- 
manent end to the troubles in Ireland, through 
a just and lasting peace. | know we will even- 
tually see lasting peace and justice a perma- 
nent feature on that beautiful Emerald Isle in 
the Irish Sea. It is the hope and dream of all 
of us as we approach St. Patrick's Day once 
again. 


TRIBUTE TO ROSA LIVERPOOL 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, the Borough of 
Brooklyn is fortunate to have Rosa Liverpool 
as a citizen. Rosa has been an achiever in 
spite of adversity. She was the first African- 
American graduate from the Slovak Girls 
Academy, and subsequently earned her un- 
dergraduate degree from Mercy College, and 
her master's degree in counseling from Man- 
hattan College. 


After receiving her degrees, Rosa began 
working for the city of New York. She has par- 
ticular expertise in early identification and re- 
porting of abuse and neglect of children. In 
1979 Rosa began working with patients and 
their families who were addicted to opiates. 
Presently, Ms. Liverpool is the district guid- 
ance counselor for community school district 
19. She is also the child abuse and neglect li- 
aison as well as the suicide prevention spe- 
cialist for district 19. Rosa has been actively 
involved in the east New York community of 
Brooklyn. 

Ms. Liverpool chairs the education commit- 
tee for the Rosetta Gaston Foundation, and is 
also a member of community board No. 5. 
She has worked with local storeowners to pro- 
vide donations for block activities, and coordi- 
nated job fairs for east New York residents. 
Rosa leads by her example, and is destined to 
leave a lasting legacy. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
ROSE TUCKER HONORED 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to rise today to pay tribute to my good friend 
and a distinguished community leader, Mrs. 
Rose Tucker. Mrs. Tucker has just completed 
a term as a member of the Luzerne County 
Board of Commissioners and will be honored 
for her service at a testimonial on March 1, 
1996. It is my deep honor to join the many 
friends and colleagues of this extraordinary 
woman, who has earned a very special place 
in the history of Luzerne County. 

Rose Tucker hails from my hometown, Nan- 
ticoke, PA. With a strong northeastern PA. 
With a strong northeastern Pennsylvanian up- 
bringing and education, Rose committed much 
of her life to serving her community. At the be- 
ginning of her long career, Rose was at the 
forefront of providing much needed services to 
migrant workers in northeastern Pennsylvania. 
In 1973, she became a human services plan- 
ner for the United Services Agency. Her inter- 
ests then led her to become the executive di- 
rector of the Luzerne-Wyoming Counties Drug 
and Alcohol Abuse Program. In 1979, Rose 
initiated and implemented the Community 
Cancer Corp. of Luzerne County under the 
auspices of the Luzerne County Medical Soci- 
ety. In 1982, Rose proved her business acu- 
men by owning and operating a successful 
travel agency in Pittston, PA. 

During this time, Rose furthered her commit- 
ment to ensuring health care for northeastern 
and central Pennsylvanians. In 1989, Rose 
became the director of public affairs for the 
Maternal and Health Services Corp. which 
cares for individuals and families in 15 coun- 
ties throughout the region. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1992 Rose Tucker took on 
her greatest challenge. She sought and was 
elected to the board of commissioners of 
Luzerne County. A year later, she was elected 
to chair the board. As one of the three chief 
executives of Luzerne County, Rose faced the 
challenge of governing a county confronting 
many difficult decisions. As an advocate of 
economic development in the region, Rose 
was responsible for bringing new jobs and op- 
portunities to the county. She understood the 
importance of changing the coal town image 
of our area and preparing the county for the 
21st century. Rose managed to exert strong 
leadership while maintaining her close connec- 
tion to the people of Luzerne County, and her 
dedication to the people she served is greatly 
appreciated. She is truly a beloved public fig- 
ure. 

Mr. Speaker, | have known Rose Tucker for 
many years and consider myself fortunate to 
be included among her many friends. While 
facing the daily challenges of elected office, 
Rose endured the agony of watching her hus- 
band, Leonard, battle cancer. My wife Nancy 
and | joined Rose, her friends, and family in 
mourning his passing. 

| am extremely proud to have the oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the career of this distin- 
guished public servant. It has been my pleas- 
ure to bring Rose's many accomplishments to 
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the attention of my colleagues. The entire 
community thanks Rose Tucker for a job well 
done, and wishes her the very best. 


TRIBUTE TO HANDGUN CONTROL 
ADVOCATE RICHARD M. ABORN 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 
or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an esteemed colleague and cou- 
rageous public citizen, Mr. Richard Aborn, who 
has helped me and others lead the charge for 
tougher handgun laws. On the eve of his re- 
tirement from Handgun Control, Inc., he has 
inspired everyone committed to improving law 
enforcement policy in the United States. For 
all of those who work toward making our com- 
munities safe, from police officers, to neigh- 
borhood groups, Richard has provided the vi- 
sion and the leadership needed to encourage 
all in their quest for a society free from gun vi- 
olence and destruction. 


As an advocate for gun control since 1979, 
Richard worked at the Manhattan District At- 
torney's office, where he prosecuted homicide 
and gun distribution cases. His interest in re- 
forming our Nation's weak gun laws motivated 
him to volunteer for Handgun Control, Inc., 
and in 1992 was elected president. He was 
also selected as president of the Center To 
Prevent Handgun Violence, working in tandem 
with Handgun Control to develop comprehen- 
sive handgun control policies. As one of the 
principal strategists behind passage of the 
Brady bill and the assault weapons ban, Rich- 
ard worked against the odds to surprise the 
pundits and help these crucial laws on the 
books. He has also used his immeasurable 
energy and influence to lobby for gun control 
measures at the State and local level. 


Not only has Richard contributed to reduc- 
ing gun violence at the Federal level, but he 
has also been instrumental in establishing 
New York City's STAR Program—Straight Talk 
About Risks—the Nation's only prekinder- 
garten through 12th grade program designed 
to reduce gun injuries through education. This 
ingenious program addresses gun violence 
before it starts. His contribution to New York 
City serves as a model for all concerned citi- 
zens wishing to stop violence in their own 
communities. 


Throughout my entire public career | have 
rarely met anyone with more conviction to a 
specific cause than Richard. His remarkable 
dedication resulted in landmark laws that have 
made our streets and schools safer. | would 
like to personally thank him for his time, en- 
ergy, and spirit in helping me and others begin 
to realize our dream of living in a society free 
from guns and violence. | urge my colleagues 
to join me in honoring him as he completes 
his time as president of Handgun Control. 
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TRIBUTE TO TUSHIA N. FISHER 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | want to recog- 
nize Ms. Tushia N. Fisher who is employed as 
a special assistant to the New York State Sen- 
ate minority leader, Martin Connor. She is a 
student enrolled in the State University of New 
York Empire State College, in a combined 
master's degree program in political science. 

Tushia is a remarkable example of a 1990's 
woman, dedicated to her family, striving to im- 
prove herself as a single parent, and dedi- 
cated to improving and empowering her com- 
munity. Tushia believes that children are our 
future. She has embarked on a campaign, 
starting with her 6-year-old son Jamere 
Jamison, to improve the plight of African- 
American youth. Her efforts include volunteer- 
ing at the Interfaith Hospital holiday drive, as 
well as the City Kids Foundation. Additionally, 
Tushia is an active member of Concord Bap- 
tist Church. She provides a wonderful example 
for single and dedicated parents about how to 
pursue personal and professional development 
while providing volunteer service to her com- 
munity. | am happy to cite this wonderful com- 
munity success story. 


TWILIGHT OF THE THUGS 
HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, today’s Wash- 
ington Post has an excellent column by the 
Post’s distinguished diplomatic correspondent, 
Jim Hoagland. He discusses the recent inci- 
dents involving a series of “rogue regimes,” 
the international outlaw countries which are a 
threat to global peace and stability. He right- 
fully points out that we must keep the focus on 
the leaders of these regimes and their out- 
rageous policies and not let minor differences 
over how to deal with these dictators distort 
the fundamental agreement that exists among 
most Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, these rogue regimes represent 
the most serious threat to U.S. interests and 
policies in the world, and it is essential that we 
take strong action to deal with these countries. 
These states support and sponsor terrorism; 
they create instability in their regions through 
destabilizing policies toward their neighbors; 
they seek to acquire weapons of mass de- 
Struction and sell such weapons to other 
rogue regimes; they violate the human rights 
of their own citizens. The list of such countries 
is not long, but it includes Libya, Iran, Iraq, 
North Korea, Sudan, and Cuba. 

As my colleagues know, with my distin- 
guished colleague from New York, Mr. KING, | 
have introduced legislation that would put this 
House on record by condemning the visit of 
Louis Farrakhan to several of these rogue re- 
gimes, including Libya, Iran, and Iraq. It also 
calls on the President to direct executive 
agencies to determine if the Farrakhan visit 
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and the actions that follow that visit—such as 
the reported gift from Libya's Qadhafi of $1 bil- 
lion for Farrakhan's use in the United States— 
violate United States laws and, if that is the 
case, to prosecute vigorously such violations. 

Mr. Hoagland made this observation regard- 
ing Farrakhan's grand tour of terrorist states: 
"Keep the focus on the Friends of Farrakhan. 
Make it clear that any financial transactions 
between the rogues and any Americans, in- 
cluding Farrakhan, will be investigated and if 
warranted prosecuted. President Clinton 
should not remain silent on the minister's trav- 
els.” 

| could not agree more with Mr. Hoagland. 
And—1! would also add—the Congress should 
not remain silent on Farrakhan's travels. | in- 
vite my colleagues to join us in cosponsoring 
our resolution to condemn the Farrakhan tour 
of the terrorist states. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that Jim Hoagland's col- 
umn be placed in the RECORD, and | urge my 
colleagues to read his excellent analysis. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1996] 

TWILIGHT OF THE THUGS 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

Fidel Castro has demonstrated anew his 
zest for creating mischief for a U.S. presi- 
dent seeking reelection. But Cuba’s cold- 
blooded shooting down of two unarmed U.S. 
civilian aircraft on Saturday also shows the 
insecurity and desperation that now envel- 
ops the Western Hemisphere's last dictator 
and his kind. 

The two Cessnas piloted by Cuban exiles, 
out to help fleeing rafters and perhaps drop 
propaganda leaflets on their homeland were 
mosquitoes buzzing around El Jefe's beard. 
Castro was not strong enough to laugh them 
off. Instead he turned them into martyrs. His 
savage response is the act of a wounded, cor- 
nered animal fighting off the end. 

To be sure, there is à mountain of politics 
and diplomacy to be worked through in the 
days to come, with debates flowing here over 
whether President Clinton's classically in- 
cremental response to the shoot-down was 
overly mild. 

But the focus should stay on Castro and his 
regime, revolutionary relics floating like de- 
bris in the wake of the Soviet collapse of 
1991. Just as time ran out on the Soviet 
Union five years ago, it is now running out 
for the rogue regimes and rulers who have 
clung to power in the Third World after the 
demise of their superpower protector. 

The same lurching, cornered quality of the 
Cuban shoot-down is apparent in the grisly 
spat between Saddam Hussein and the two 
defectors-in-law he accepted back to Iraq 
and then had executed, and in Moammar 
Gadhafi's desperate efforts to construct the 
most grandiose poison gas factor in history 
in the empty Libyan desert. Instead of fid- 
dling as their regimes crumble, these modern 
Neros pass their time by expanding their rep- 
ertoire of murder and mass destruction. 

North Korea plays out its version of the 
communist endgame by blackmailing the 
United States and its allies for financial help 
to stave off a total, sudden collapse. Vietnam 
plays the game by opening up to foreign in- 
vestment and trade, an approach Syria toys 
with, trying to winkle concessions out of 
Warren Christopher and Shimon Peres for 
doing so. China and Iran, which also practice 
Soviet-style tyranny at home and criminal- 
ity abroad, do not—alas—appear to be as 
close to revolutionary burnout. But cheer 
up. I could be wrong, particularly about 
China. 
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Why get our hopes up now? Because the ex- 
tinguishing of the Soviet sun has left this 
shrinking universe of thug-rulers without a 
center, without a system of political gravity. 
They have lost their international reason to 
exist. They have coasted for five years on the 
strength of brute force and in some cases on 
the political and financial glory of national- 
ized oil or other resources coveted by the 
West. 

But the disgrace and isolation Castro, 
Gadhafi, Saddam, Syria’s Hafez Assad, North 
Korea's Kims and the others have brought on 
their nations can no longer be justified in 
the name of international revolutionary 
glory or hidden from their citizens. The 
growing isolation of the world's outlaws is 
underscored by their willingness to serve as 
platforms for the pitch of an itinerant Amer- 
ican snake oil salesman—that is, for the 
race-baiting of Louis Farrakhan, recently 
hosted by Gadhafi, Saddam, and ayatollahs 
and the criminals who run Nigeria, and oth- 
ers. 

Farrakhan is no doubt right when he says 
he has a constitutional right to travel to 
these countries and meet with whomever he 
likes. But Americans who were willing to 
grant him the benefit of the doubt based on 
his Million Man March, and promises of rec- 
onciliation and tolerance he voiced there, 
would be fools to continue that openness 
after his Grand Tour of Murder I^^. Inter- 
national. 

Congress should not give Farrakhan a new 
platform by bringing him to town to hear- 
ings that, as a master showman, he can ma- 
nipulate. Farrakhan has said everything 
Americans need to know by kissing the 
bloodstained rings of the killers with whom 
he has cavorted on this trip. 

But this does not mean that America 
Should passively wait for the world's second- 
tier thugs and their would-be acolytes to dis- 
appear into the sunset created by the col- 
lapse of communism. Keep the focus on the 
Friends of Farrakhan. Make it clear that 
any financial transactions between the 
rogues and any Americans, including 
Farrakhan, will be investigated and if war- 
ranted prosecuted. President Clinton should 
not remain silent on the minister's travels. 

On Cuba, keep the focus on Castro. Clin- 
ton’s Republican rivals lack a sense of his- 
tory and proportionality in concentrating 
their fire not on Castro but on the presi- 
dent’s low-key, still evolving response to the 
shoot-down. We fall into Castro trap if we let 
these murders become an American political 
football. You can almost hear Castro laugh- 
ing and saying. There they go again." 


J. MICHAEL McLEOD, CIVIC LEAD- 
ER AND RESPECTED HARNETT 
COUNTY ATTORNEY 


HON. DAVID FUNDERBURK 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
special pleasure for me to pay tribute to one 
of Harnett County's finest citizens, J. Michael 
McLeod. McLeod, Hardison & Harrop is one of 
the leading attorney firms in Harnett County. 
And no one—Republican or Democrat—is 
more respected for his fairness and legal ex- 
pertise than Mike McLeod, senior partner in 
his law firm founded by his father Max 
McLeod. Most notable about Mike is the fact 
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that he is not pretentious but down-to-earth. 
And he is never too busy to stop to chat with 
friends or strangers in Dunn, NC. One admirer 
told me that what you see is what you get with 
Mike and that he is always up-front with you. 

Mr. J. Michael McLeod has an outstanding 
background of education, sacrifice for his 
country and community involvement. McLeod 
graduated in 1962 from Dunn High School 
where he was vice president of the student 
body, president of the Hi-Y Club and football 
standout. He got a B.A. degree in 1966 from 
Wake Forest University where he was a mem- 
ber of the honor council, Kappa Sigma Frater- 
nity, Scabbard & Blade Honorary Military Soci- 
ety, and Distinguished Military Graduate, and 
he earned a juris doctor degree in 1969 at 
Wake Forest University Law School, where he 
was a member of the Phi Delta Phi Legal Fra- 
ternity. 

McLeod served in the U.S. Army Infantry at 
the rank of captain. He served at Ft. Benning 
and Ft. Bragg and for 1 year in Vietnam. For 
his meritorious service in Vietnam he was 
awarded a Vietnam Campaign Medal, Vietnam 
Service Medal, Army Commendation Medal, 
and Bronze Star Medal. He showed great 
courage under fire in Vietnam. 

In civic, community and political affairs, Mike 
McLeod has been quite active. He is a mem- 
ber of the Palmyra Masonic Lodge, the Dunn 
Shrine Club, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the American Legion, the Harnett County Bar 
Association, the North Carolina Bar Associa- 
tion, and the United Carolina Bank Advisory 
Board. He served two terms as chairman of 
the Harnett County Republican Party and has 
been active in political affairs in the county 
and State for more than two decades. Mike 
lives with his wife, Karen—who teaches at 
Western Harnett High School and two chil- 
dren, Susan and Bruce Walls, in Dunn, NC. 
He is the father of two children, Karen and 
Clay McLeod. 

As one who was a college classmate of 
Mike McLeod and one who has worked with 
him in many activities, it gives me great per- 
sonal pleasure to pay tribute to my trusted 
friend for his outstanding contributions to his 
community and Nation. 


TRIBUTE TO JACQUELINE 
BERGMAN 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, Ms. Jacqueline 
Bergman has distinguished herself as the first 
female member president of the International 
Association of Lions Clubs, and | think it is im- 
portant to recognize this landmark achieve- 
ment. In 1987 she was installed as the first 
woman member of the Brooklyn Downtown 
Lions Club. This is indeed significant because 
it demonstrates that barriers to advancement 
for women are being overcome. 

Ms. Bergman has served the Lions organi- 
zation well. She has chaired major fund- 
raisers, been the recipient of the organiza- 
tion’s highest award by being designated as a 
Melvin Jones Fellow, and edited the club’s 
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newsletter. Jacqueline has also served as a 
delegate to numerous district, State and inter- 
national conventions. Jacqueline lives in 
Brooklyn Heights, has two children, Andrew 
and Mona, and adores her grandson Andre. 
Her commitment to service is only exceeded 
by her desire to do the best job possible. | am 
honored to recognize her dedicated efforts. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE MT. 
ZION SEVENTH GRADE BOYS 
BASKETBALL TEAM 


HON. GLENN POSHARD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
acknowledge and celebrate the Mt. Zion, IL, 
seventh grade boys basketball team and their 
coach, Jeff Sams, for winning the Illinois Ele- 
mentary School Association 7AA State cham- 
pionships. Their tremendous team effort 
brought them back from a four point half-time 
deficit against the favored Lincoln Trojans. | 
join their families and the rest of Mt. Zion in 
honoring their achievement. 

As all of us sports fans know, February and 
March are the height of the high school and 
college basketball seasons. The Super Bowl is 
over, the first sounds of spring training are just 
being heard, and playoffs in pro basketball 
and hockey are still weeks away. Moreover, in 
small towns across America, local sports are 
the only game that matters, and a commu- 
nity's pulse can be measured by how the local 
teams fare. This is the case in Mt. Zion, where 
2,500 turned out to watch the championship 
game. They were not disappointed, as the 
Braves shot 58 percent en route to the victory. 
The excitement of playing before such a 
crowd is truly an exhilarating experience that 
those players won't soon forget, and the thrill 
that the team gave to the community is equal- 
ly special. As coach Sams said, “I found the 
whole experience to be an unforgettable mem- 
ory for everyone involved." 

Mr. Speaker, sports also serve to develop 
qualities in our children that will help them 
throughout their lives. Leadership, team play, 
and the value of physical fitness are all inte- 
grally linked to success, and | am confident 
that all of Mt. Zion's players will achieve even 
greater heights in their future endeavors. | 
would like to congratulate them again, and 
mention their names: Aaron Barger, Stephen 
Barger, Sean Brewer, Justin Cox, Jonathan 
Ellis, Ryan Kistenfeger, Matt McCollom, Neil 
Plank, Jake Sams, Josh Stonecipher, Matthew 
Trusner, and Chad Watson. 


RIGHTS OF VICTIMS 
HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | am submit- 
ting into the RECORD a letter that was sent to 
me which deserves immediate attention from 
every Member of Congress. 
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Nashotah, WI, February 26, 1996. 
Congressman CHARLES SCHUMER, 
Committee On The Judiciary, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHUMER: On July 19, 
1994, my wife Karin testified before this com- 
mittee on the subject of health care abuse. 
She was only 28 years old when she appeared 
before you, yet she was dying as a direct re- 
sult of medical malpractice. Karin told you 
about our HMO, Family Health Plan in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin and how for over three 
years her doctors misdiagnosed the classic 
physical symptoms of advanced cervical can- 
cer while their lab chronically misread her 
pap smears and her biopsies. 


Karin told you about Dr. Lipo who owned 
the lab while he also served on the board of 
directors at Family Health Plan, and how in 
that capacity he would see the bids from 
competing labs and adjust his contract to 
keep the HMO's business. Karin also testified 
about June Fricano, the lab technician, who 
was paid on a per slide basis, reading 5 times 
the federally recommended number of slides 
and working atas many as four other labs si- 
multaneously. 


Although our HMO repeatedly told us ev- 
erything was okay, our fears drew us to look 
elsewhere. Within one week of going to a 
gynecologist outside of Family Health Plan, 
we received the devastating news. Had Karin 
been properly diagnosed in 1988, after her 
first positive pap smear was misread, she 
would have had a 95-97 percent chance of sur- 
vival, but due to the gross incompetence of 
Family Health Plan, my wife died at 29. Next 
Friday marks the one year anniversary of 
Karin's death. 


Karin fought 2 battles when she became 
sick and she fought them as hard as she 
could. She fought the cancer with chemo- 
therapy, radiation, surgery and prayer. The 
other battle she fought was to protect the 
rights of all patients and victims of medical 
malpractice and she fought that battle with 
her words and her experiences. 


Every chance she got, Karin would write 
letters to regulatory agencies, legislators, or 
go to Washington to tell her story to Con- 
gress. She spoke to the Clintons', she testi- 
fied before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and she spoke to you. All so that no other 
American would fall prey to the horrible 
nightmare we were forced to endure. 


Karin and I experienced first hand, the 
overwhelming lack of continuity of care, 
lack of communication, lack of responsibil- 
ity, lack of accountability and lack of hu- 
manity which are the hallmarks of profit 
driven managed care facilities in this coun- 
try today. 

When Karin testified before you she asked 
that you let her experience be your guíde. 
She asked you for a health care system that 
allows choice, while providing accountabil- 
ity and incorporating strict mandatory med- 
ical negligence prevention. As a victim of 
those offenses, Karin implored you ... 
"Please don't let Congress strip away the 
rights of victims like me." It would be her 
wish that we'd continue the fight in her 
name. Please don't let her death be in vain. 

Sincerely, 
PETER SMITH. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
SANDRA SCHULTZ NEWMAN 


HON. JON D. FOX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to honor a resident of the 13th Con- 
gressional District who has a long record of 
service to the people of Montgomery County, 
PA and who now serves the entire Common- 
wealth with honor and distinction. 

The Honorable Sandra Schultz Newman is 
the newest member of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. Justice Newman was elected to 
the highest court in 1995 and became the first 
woman elected to serve in that distinguished 
office in the history of the State. Previously, 
she served the residents of the Keystone 
State as an outstanding Judge of the Com- 
monwealth Court. 


The daughter of Oscar Newman and Mi- 
nerva Kaminsky Schultz. Judge Newman 
earned her bachelor’s degree from Drexel Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia. After receiving a mas- 
ters degree from Temple University in Phila- 
delphia, Justice Newman graduated with hon- 
ors from Villanova University Law School 
where she received her Juris Doctor degree. 

Justice Newman served in private law prac- 
tice from 1972-79 where she rose to become 
the senior partner in the firm of Astor, Weiss 
& Newman in 1979. Justice Newman served 
with great distinction as an Assistant District 
Attorney in Montgomery County, PA. She is 
the past president of the Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter of the American Academy of Matrimonial 
Lawyers. She is also a contributing member of 
the American Bar Association, the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association, the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Bar Association, the Pennsylvania Trial 
Lawyers Association and the American Trial 
Lawyers Association. 

Additionally, she is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Judges and past 
board manager of the family law section of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association. Justice New- 
man serves as chairman of the board of 
consultors of the Villanova University Law 
School and a member of the advisory board 
for the University of Pennsylvania Biddle Law 
Library. 

Justice Newman has been honored by Best 
Lawyers in America and has received the 
Drexel 100 Award, 1992, Medallion of 
Achievement Award of the Villanova Law 
School, 1993. She is the author of “Alimony, 
Child Support, and Counsel Fees"—1988— 
and has been active in many charitable and 
community service organizations in Montgom- 
ery County and throughout the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, | join the residents of Pennsyl- 
vania in honoring Justice Sandra Schultz New- 
man as a revered member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court. Her legal skills, out- 
standing judgment, compassionate heart, and 
fundamental fairness marks her as one of the 
most outstanding leaders in the United States. 
Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
PEARL HARBOR 41. BOSNIA 95 


HON. FRANK A. LoBIONDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. LOBIONDO. Mr. Speaker, | commend to 
my colleagues an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Township 
of Hamilton Veterans Bulletin. As our Nation 
embarks on yet another military mission over- 
seas, we should all keep the following points 
in mind. 

PEARL HARBOR '41, BOSNIA '95 
(By John Hein) 

This is the last of the 50th Anniversary 
Celebrations of World War II and the 54th re- 
membrance of Pearl Harbor. December 7, 
1941, is a day etched in my politically incor- 
rect memory with the hope that this day will 
forever live in infamy. 

Veterans are often guilty of tell the adven- 
tures of the war as the fun of youth. Our 
minds forbid us to recall we were bit players 
in massive tableaus of horror. Let's tell our 
children and grandchildren that our war sto- 
ries are not grand heroic adventures. 

Accordingly, I take this opportunity to 
warn of this nation's neglect of three bitter 
history lessons. They are: Our failure to pre- 
pare, our nation's unity during WWII, and 
our responsibilities after WWII. Today, we 
teeter on the brink of a similar disastrous 
day. We plan to risk the blood of our sons, 
daughters, grandsons and granddaughters for 
peace in Bosnia? 

First, in WWII and Korea, unprepared we 
sacrificed young people to buy time. Pearl 
Harbor and Bataan were such sacrifices. Un- 
prepared heroes saved the Pusan perimeter. 
Our WWII bazookas were no match for North 
Korea’s tanks. In Vietnam our troops had to 
fight a new type of war. Since Generals pre- 
pare for the last war, have we trained our 
armed forces for peacekeeping and nation 
building? I shudder when young men shout 
happily when told they will create peace by 
force of arms. Peace by standing between 
armed forces while arming one at the ex- 
pense of the other. I doubt these young men 
are ready for the realities of war. 

Second, before we go to war, our forces in 
the field need our resources, and our govern- 
ment. However, even more, they need the 
hearts of their countrymen. War is not a tel- 
evision side show. It involves life and death 
for real people with feelings and families. We 
must not permit the spin doctors, or the 
Jane Fondas, to shift the blame for Bosnia’s 
war to the warriors. 

However, this media shift has begun. A re- 
cent Brinkley show (Ms. Roberts) and a CNN 
& Company guest stated, "Since this is an 
all volunteer army, what's wrong in letting 
them fight?" I'll tell you. Today, our vol- 
untary armed services consist of those who 
joined for education benefits, to learn leader- 
ship or to learn work skills, and patriots, 
they are our best, our brightest and our 
bravest. The sons and daughters of those who 
can afford these benefits without joining the 
services are not part of today's armed, vol- 
unteer services. Thus, the "talking heads" 
advocate putting those volunteers“ in 
harm’s way. Our service people are your, or 
your neighbor’s, sons and daughters. Re- 
member, those who would dodge a draft 
won't protest for those who go to Bosnia. 

Further, isn’t our government’s prime 
duty to “provide for the common defense?" 
Does the military oath permit our nation's 
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defenders to act as mercanaries? Our Con- 
stitution doesn't say we will send our troops 
to enforce peace or build new nations. If 
we want a mercenary army, let's change 
their oath. Let's drop the part that says to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 

After Bosnia, will this nation have a fu- 
ture? Who, in their right mind, would coun- 
sel their sons and daughters to enter such a 
military service? Who will protect our coun- 
try when our government wastes our sons 
and daughters so recklessly? When they use 
their blood trying to build foreign nations 
and keep the peace in foreign lands by force 
of arms. 

The U.N. has had 39 peacekeeping oper- 
ations that involved fatalities. The U.S. is in 
3 of the 13 still operating. Were Somalia or 
Haiti successful uses or our military, or 
money? Do you remember the 263 Marines in 
Beirut? Was Iraq worth the risk? 

Third, after any war, as a nation we must 
know the cost and should honor our debts. 
After WWII, we funded the Marshall Plan— 
aid to the nations suffering the ravages of 
war. This was not intervention in their af- 
fairs. That should be the model for aiding 
foreign nations—not the misuse of our sons 
and daughters for armed intervention as 
mercenaries. 

But, after any war we have a higher debt, 
a debt to our own people. War doesn't end 
when the shooting stops. Those crippled o1 
wounded continue to pay the price. PTSD, 
Agent Orange, and now the Gulf War Syn- 
drome affects the veterans of our wars. They 
are our wounded just as if they were maimed 
by shells or bullets. Some wives and children 
of Vietnam, and the families of the over 
51,000 Gulf War veterans with the syndrome, 
have the same problems as the veterans. 
These people are not getting help today. 

We bought our freedoms with those shat- 
tered lives . . . we are forever in their debt. 
It is a duty yours and mine, to see that the 
VA system functions properly. Congress 
must find honorable places to care for all 
who suffer for us. 

Thus, we go to Bosnia, as we have gone to 
other recent battlefields. We go without a 
patriotic cause, without a national interest, 
and without an economic interest. Our gov- 
ernment forgot these three terrible lessons: 
A united cause—Bosnia is not such a cause; 
preparation—these troops don’t know what 
perils they face; and without aftermath re- 
sponsibility—we will again turn our backs on 
those who suffer for us. 


TRIBUTE TO JO ANNE SIMON 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, Jo Anne Simon 
is an outstanding community activist who rep- 
resents the brownstone community of Boerum 
Hill in downtown Brooklyn. Ms. Simon is the 
president of the Boerum Hill Association. The 
association serves the historic community that 
has thriving merchant businesses. 

Jo Anne works closely with local community 
board and public officials to ensure that critical 
issues such as education, crime prevention, 
historical preservation, and quality of life 
issues are responsibly addressed on behalf of 
community and neighborhood members. Ms. 
Simon recognizes that her efforts must be 
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special because Boerum Hill is a very special 
Brooklyn enclave. 

An attorney and former teacher of the blind, 
Jo Anne has been very active in the disability 
rights movement. She is a founding member 
of the Association of Higher Education and 
Disability, a national organization which advo- 
cates for equal access to higher education. 
She currently serves on its board of directors. 
| am pleased to bring Jo Anne Simon's com- 
munity activism to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 


SIOUX FALLS, SD, SAYS GOOD-BYE 
TO MSGR. FRANCIS SAMPSON 


HON. TIM JOHNSON 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speak- 
er, | rise to honor a fellow South Dakotan who 
served his country as a highly decorated sol- 
dier and prominent priest, Msgr. Francis 
Sampson. Monsignor Sampson, 83, died of 
cancer Sunday, January 28, 1996. Having 
been born on leap day in 1912, today would 
have been his 21st leap year birthday. The 
Sioux Falls community and all of South Da- 
kota mourn the loss of a valuable friend, edu- 
cator, and hero. Monsignor Sampson's inter- 
ests and influence went beyond his efforts 
within the church and the military. As a strong 
supporter of O'Gorman High Schoo! in Sioux 
Falls, SD, he helped many students pay for 
their tuition. 

Monsignor Sampson briefly served as pas- 
tor at Notre Dame Cathedral and Dowling 
High School in Des Moines, IA, before he 
began his military career in the Army chap- 
laincy as a first lieutenant in 1942. He was 
captured twice and wounded by the Germans 
during World War ll, and his efforts earned 
him the Distinguished Service Cross. Samp- 
son continued to serve his country in Korea 
where he rescued American prisoners of war. 
Prior to his retirement from the Army, Samp- 
son became a monsignor in 1963. He was 
named deputy chief of chaplains for the Army 
in 1966, and in 1967 was made chief of chap- 
lains and promoted to major general. 
Sampson's outstanding military service was 
recognized with his many awards, including 
the Purple Heart and the Bronze Star. 

Monsignor Sampson continues to make in- 
vestments in the lives of children through the 
Monsignor Sampson O'Gorman Fund. In doing 
so, he has given the Sioux Falls community a 
legacy that will live on in the successes of fu- 
ture generations. Monsignor Sampson's influ- 
ence on our children and on so many others 
throughout the world should be remembered, 
as it will be missed. 


SPRINT'S FIRING OF 235 
EMPLOYEES IN SAN FRANCISCO 


HON. TOM LANTOS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1996 
Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, on July 14, 
1994, the Sprint Corp. abruptly closed down 
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La Conexion Familiar, its San Francisco tele- 
marketing subsidiary, and fired all 235 La 
Conexion Familiar workers. These employees 
were let go just 1 week before they were 
scheduled to vote in an organizing election 
under the supervision of the National Labor 
Relations Board. A majority of the employees 
at La Conexion Familiar had signed a petition 
indicating their desire to unionize. The employ- 
ees said that they were seeking to improve 
working conditions which included restrictions 
on drinking water and bathroom breaks. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
charged Sprint with over 50 Federal labor vio- 
lations and with illegally closing La Conexion 
Familiar. An administrative law judge upheld 
these 50 labor violations, but offered no as- 
sistance or remedy to the fired employees. 
The NLRB general counsel has appealed to 
the full Board charging that the closing was an 
ill effort to thwart a union organizing drive. 

"fe U.S. Department of Labor held a public 
forum in San Francisco this week, entitled 
"Public Forum of the Effects of a Sudden 
Plant Closure and the Impact on the Principle 
of Freedom of Association and the Right of 
Workers to Organize." This forum was the first 
of its Kind under the terms of the NAFTA 
agreement. | submitted testimony to this forum 
and would like to share my testimony with my 
colleagues. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, | respect- 
fully request that my testimony be entered into 
the RECORD. 

EFFECTS OF SUDDEN PLANT CLOSURE AND THE 
IMPACT ON THE PRINCIPLE OF FREEDOM OF 
ASSOCIATION AND THE RIGHT OF WORKERS TO 
ORGANIZE 

(By Tom Lantos) 

I would first like to commend you for hold- 
ing this hearing which is the first of its kind 
under the terms of the NAFTA agreement on 
a case involving violations of worker rights 
in the United States. As you know, I was 
strongly opposed to NAFTA, but it is now 
the law of the land and we must live by its 
provisions. I will be the first to make sure 
that the spirit and intent of the principles 
contained in NAFTA's side agreement on 
labor cooperation are given maximum atten- 
tion in the enforcement of NAFTA's provi- 
sions. 

The North American Agreement on Labor 
Cooperation states plainly that every effort 
will be made to guarantee to all workers the 
right of freedom of association and the right 
to union representation. 

The Sprint workers who are the subject of 
today's hearing were clearly denied these 
rights. Sprint's shutdown of La Conexion Fa- 
miliar demonstrated that reality falls well 
short of the goals of the NAFTA agreement 
on labor cooperation. This is a case of a com- 
pany which willfully violated our labor law 
and which was cited with more than 50 viola- 
tions. It is also a case of human pain and suf- 
fering. 

As you know, on July 14, 1994, 235 individ- 
uals were thrown out of work by Sprint. 
Many of these workers live in my Congres- 
sional district. Today we heard from several 
of these workers who have told us in their 
own words the turmoil they have had to en- 
dure. 

I have heard their pain from the beginning 
of this tragic situation and I have observed 
first hand the wrenching consequences of 
Sprint's behavior of these worker's lives. In 
& split second these workers were unem- 
ployed. Their families were in disarray. And 
the promise of the American dream was de- 
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stroyed. “How could this happen", they 
asked, After all, this is America, where 
laws are supposed to mean what they say and 
are supposed to be enforced to the letter." 

When Sprint abruptly shut its "La 
Conexion Familiar" facility one week before 
an organizing election, we had a classic case 
of US labor law not adequately protecting 
American workers. Two hundred and thirty- 
five workers lost their jobs, victims of an il- 
legal campaign against workers' rights. More 
than a year and a half after losing their jobs, 
the workers at La Conexion Familiar are 
still struggling and awaiting justice. Out of 
the 177 workers who were scheduled to vote 
in the union election, fewer than half are 
working—the rest are still out of work. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
moved as quickly as current law permitted. 
But in spite of their efforts it took over four 
months until the case was heard and well 
over a year until a decision was issued. And 
the process is far from over. As of today, this 
case is 593 days old and it will take many 
more months before the Board issues a final 
decision, even as they expedite the case. It 
wil take years before all parties exhaust 
available appeals. In the meantime, the 
workers are the ones paying the price for the 
inability of our system to provide prompt 
and effective remedies for this obvious and 
egregious violation of the law. 

The Sprint case is not atypical. The latest 
data available from the NLRB show that by 
the end of 1994, the medium number of days 
it took for an unfair labor practice case to 
reach a decision by an administrative law 
judge was 360 days and the median number of 
days to & reach a Board decision was 601 
days. What this means is that half of all 
these cases took even longer. The average 
age of cases pending before the Board (as of 
September 30, 1994) was 758 days. Add to that 
years of appeals through the courts and we 
have to recognize that our current system of 
labor law is in fact an easy and inexpensive 
tool for companies to use to break the law 
rather than abide by it. 

It is simply unjust for workers who have 
lost their jobs as a result of unfair labor 
practices by their employers to have to wait 
so long for a remedy. Our labor laws and 
their enforcement mechanisms must be 
strengthened. 

Under these circumstances, I admire the 
courage of the workers at La Conexion Fa- 
miliar. They stepped up to the plate and 
took a swing at their rights. What they did 
not know was that the game was rigged 
against them and Sprint was throwing a spit 
ball. What would you do if you were a worker 
in a plant or a facility such as La Conexion 
Familiar and you were told by your super- 
visor or your manager: 

“Look, don't even try to organize, because 
we'll shut the plant down and it will take 
you four to five years to prove that the com- 
pany did anything wrong. In the meantime, 
you will be out of work." 

Under these circumstances would anyone 
try to organize? There is no question that 
the average worker would say. No.“ 

This is what is so admirable about the 
Sprint workers at La Conexion Familiar. In 
spite of all the threats, the coercion and the 
spying, they still tried. They demonstrated 
that the importance of organizing a union is 
not from a bygone era, but that organizing a 
union is more relevant than ever. It is our 
system of labor law and its enforcement 
which must be brought into the 21st century. 

This is why I am testifying today in sup- 
port of Sprint workers and all workers who 
want to organize. I will continue to do every- 
thing I can to seek a remedy in this case and 
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will continue to push for labor law reform 
which provides prompt and effective pen- 
alties against labor law violators. Workers 
must feel secure in their belief that they can 
exercise their right to organize without fear 
of retaliation by their employer and without 
running the risk of losing their job. 

One reason I opposed the NAFTA agree- 
ment was that it perpetuated the ineffective- 
ness of US law in protecting workers rights. 
In the case of the right to organize, the 
NAFTA agreement provides only a mecha- 
nism for exposing violations of these rights 
and this Forum is part of that mechanism. It 
is important for workers to demonstrate the 
widespread abuse of workers rights. But 1t is 
clearly not enough. 

The objectives of the NAFTA side agree- 
ment on labor cooperation are admirable. 
But the law itself should contain penalties 
against the companies who benefit from ex- 
panded trade opportunities but at the same 
time violate their workers' rights, whether 
in Mexico, Canada or the United States. I 
wil fight hard to ensure that the NAFTA 
agreement is amended to include real pen- 
alties and appropriate enforcement provi- 
sions. 

I support calls for an international code of 
conduct for all companies operating on a 
global scale. This code will ensure that 
workers' rights, which we in the United 
States are at least committed to on paper 
and which are contained in the NAFTA side 
agreement on labor cooperation, wil] become 
& part and parcel of acceptable behavior in 
international commerce. 

The promise of international investment 
and trade must go hand in hand with the 
promise of improved working conditions and 
living standards for workers both in the 
United States and abroad. By recognizing 
and protecting the rights of workers to form 
unions and engage in collective bargaining, 
we are not giving workers entitlements or 
handouts. We are giving them the tools to 
stand up for themselves and claim their fair 
share of economic progress that they had a 
hand in producing. 

Thank you. 


ST. DAVID'S DAY 
HON. PAT DANNER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Ms. DANNER. Mr. Speaker, for more than 
850 years, the legacy of St. David has been 
an inspiration to generations of people of 
Welsh descent, including such prominent 
American leaders as Abraham Lincoln and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

While the annual celebration will be delayed 
slightly this season by leap year, St. David's 
Day, March 1, will recognize the legend of the 
patron of Wales—one of the most illustrious 
bishops of ancient Wales. 

In fact, a 10th century manuscript refers to 
St. David as the spiritual leader of the Welsh. 
One of the legends surrounding St. David is 
that during his schooling, a dove with a golden 
beak was seen playing by his lips, teaching 
him to sing the glory of God. 

At the time of his death, just before angels 
carried his soul to heaven, St. David is re- 
ported to have said: "Be joyful brothers and 
sisters. Keep your faith and do the little things 
you have seen and heard with me." 
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For the many Welsh-Americans who will be 
celebrating tomorrow, | trust that the day will 
bring you the joy St. David spoke of so many 
years ago. 


TRIBUTE TO LETICIA P. JOHNSON 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, there is no great- 
er calling than attending to the education and 
nurturing of our children. For the past 22 years 
Leticia P. Johnson has been performing that 
very vital task. Leticia is a graduate of Brook- 
lyn College and received a master's degree in 
supervision and administration. 

Leticia believes that early childhood learning 
sets the stage for positive human develop- 
ment. Leticia has dedicated herself to getting 
Society and educators to focus on the total 
needs of our children. 

Leticia's participation in various organiza- 
tions reflects her commitment to children. She 
is a member of the National Black Child De- 
velopment institute, and is the cochair of the 
Early Childhood Task Force. Leticia is also a 
member of the Bedford-Stuyvesant Commu- 
nity Conference Inc. For the past 10 years she 
has served as the director of Young Minds 
Day Care Center, sponsored by Fort Greene 
Citizens Council Inc. Brooklyn sees the fruits 
of Leticia's efforts each time a child is nurtured 
and educated in her institution. | am happy to 
acknowledge her selfless efforts. 


HANSON POLICE CHIEF HAILS 1994 
CRIME BILL 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
| ask permission to insert into the RECORD a 
very powerful letter which | received from 
Chief Eugene Berry of the police department 
of the town of Hanson. Chief Berry writes to 
express his strong support for the 1994 crime 
bill and the funds that have gone to local com- 
munities as the result of this. His letter rein- 
forces the point that it would be great folly for 
this Congress to disrupt this flow of funds by 
making drastic changes in this program. Chief 
Berry notes that his department and the entire 
State of Massachusetts have benefited from 
these funds, and as a police chief who is deal- 
ing every day with the problem of protecting 
the public safety in a small community, Chief 
Berry speaks with great credibility on this sub- 
ject. 

As a police chief, and as an instructor for 
the Massachusetts Criminal Justice Training 
Council, Chief Berry is very well situated to 
evaluate this program and his strong testi- 
mony in support of it should carry a great deal 
of weight. | ask that Chief Berry's letter be 
printed here. 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
TOWN OF HANSON, 
Hanson, MA, January 31, 1996. 
Hon. BARNEY FRANK, 
State House, Boston, MA. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FRANK: I am writing 
to you to share the success of the 1994 federal 
Crime Bill, specifically the COPS FAST and 
COPS MORE projects. 

The Town of Hanson Police Department 
counts itself extremely fortunate to be the 
recipients of both of these grants. 

The COPS FAST grant has truly allowed 
this department to address the community 
concerns. 

The COPS MORE grant will enable this de- 
partment to install in-crusier computers 
which will add the equivalent of 2.8 police of- 
ficers to the complement of this department. 

The 1994 federal Crime Bill has reinvigo- 
rated the dedication of law enforcement in 
America through these programs. 

As an instructor for the Massachusetts 
Criminal Justice Training Council teaching 
many of the officers hired as a result of the 
COPS FAST program, I can attest to the re- 
dedication of the police service in preparing 
our recruits for practicing the community 
policing philosophy. 

If the political leaders of our nation are 
going to play politics with the Community 
Policing programs in the 1994 federal Crime 
Bill, it will have a devastating effect on all 
the positive strides we have made in the last 
2 years. 

I know you will take an active role in the 
leadership fighting to retain the advances in 
policing we have made since 1994. 

Sincerely, 
E.G. BERRY, 
Chief of Police. 


IN HONOR OF FATHER JOHN J. 
MURPHY 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take time today to pay tribute to a great man 
and community leader, Father John J. Murphy 
of Catskill, NY, in my congressional district. 
Father Murphy will be celebrating his 25th an- 
niversary as pastor of the St. Patrick's parish 
located in Catskill, nestled between the Cats- 
kill mountains and the Hudson River. 

Throughout his tenure as pastor, Father 
Murphy has served the Catskill community 
with an unending devotion, self-sacrifice, and 
countless hours of hard work and determina- 
tion. Moreover, he has devoted a great deal of 
his time to ensuring that families in Greene 
and Columbia Counties have the opportunity 
to provide their children with a parochial 
school education in their own community. 
While attending St. Patrick's for school, it 
wouldn't be rare to see Father Murphy out 
front in all kinds of weather, even those North- 
east winters, welcoming students off the 
School bus. Father Murphy takes great pride in 
playing a central role in the students religious 
education from their very first day, to gradua- 
tion day and beyond. Former students span- 
ning his 25 years of service still know they can 
expect a warm greeting, sound advice and 
guidance, or just an open ear upon their re- 
turn. 
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Mr. Speaker, even outside his formal duties 
to his parish and the school, it is not unusual 
to see Father Murphy at all kinds of commu- 
nity events. | always have admired people like 
Father Murphy who go out of their way to offer 
their services to neighbors in the community, 
especially to those people who may not have 
the privilege of hearing his words of wisdom 
regularly. It is actions like these, Mr. Speaker, 
that make Father John Murphy a pillar of the 
Catskill community. 

This year, Father Murphy will have been a 
priest for 39 years, 25 of which will have been 
as pastor of St. Patrick's. And on this Sunday, 
March 3, 1996, the Catskill community will pay 
tribute to his tremendous service on their be- 
half. At this time, | ask you, Mr. Speaker, and 
the rest of my colleagues in the House to rise 
alongside myself and the rest of his commu- 
nity in wishing Father Murphy many more 
years of health and happiness. 


HIGHWAY RAIL GRADE CROSSING 
SAFETY FORMULA ENHANCE- 
MENT ACT OF 1996 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, because | 
am concerned about the number of railroad 
crossing accidents in northwest Indiana, today 
am introducing legislation that will provide a 
more effective method of targeting available 
Federal funds to enhance safety at our most 
dangerous highway rail grade crossings. | am 
introducing this legislation with our colleague, 
Mr. Hostettler, and the entire Indiana congres- 
sional delegation, in a bipartisan effort to im- 
prove rail safety. This bill, the Highway Rail 
Grade Crossing Safety Formula Enhancement 
Act of 1996, which is the companion bill to 
legislation introduced in the Senate by Indi- 
ana’s Senators, RICHARD LUGAR and DAN 
Coats, is similar to legislation | introduced in 
the 103d Congress (H.R. 4855). This bill 
would improve the Federal funding formula to 
account for risk factors that identify which 
States have significant grade crossing safety 
problems. The factors considered in the bill in- 
clude a State's share of the national total for 
public highway-rail grade crossings, its num- 
ber of crossings with passive warning devices, 
and its total number of accidents and fatalities 
caused by vehicle-train collisions at crossings. 

Under the proposed funding formula estab- 
lished by my bill, Indiana's share of rail cross- 
ing safety construction funds would increase 
by an estimated 33 percent annually, from 
$4.9 million to $6.6 million. In 1994, Indiana 
ranked sixth in the Nation for number of grade 
crossings—6,788—third for grade crossing ac- 
cidents—263—and fifth for fatalities, 27. For 
the current fiscal year, Indiana received 3.4 
percent of section 130 safety construction 
funding, while accounting for 6.1 percent of 
the Nation's accidents, 5.9 percent of fatalities, 
and 4 percent of crossings. 

Currently, in the United States, several hun- 
dred people are killed and thousands more in- 
jured every year as a result of vehicle-train 
collisions at highway rail grade crossings. A 
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significant number of these accidents occur in 
rail-intensive States, such as Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, California, and Texas. One quarter of 
the Nation's 168,000 public highway rail grade 
crossings are located in these five States. 
They accounted for 38 percent of deaths and 
32 percent of injuries caused by vehicle-train 
collisions nationwide during 1991—93. Overall, 
about 24 States would receive an increase in 
section 130 funds for grade crossing improve- 
ments under my legislation. 

Maximizing the return from Federal funds 
requires that they be targeted to areas with 
the greatest risk, like Indiana. In a 1995 report 
to Congress on the status of efforts to improve 
railroad crossing safety, the General Account- 
ing Office [GAO] found anomalies among the 
States in terms of the funds they received in 
proportion to three key factors: accidents, fa- 
talities, and total crossings. 

Through this bill, we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to maximize existing resources, improve 
safety at rail crossings, and save lives. The 
establishment of a new funding formula is an 
innovative step in that direction and will di- 
rectly benefit northwest Indiana, which bears 
the lion’s share of rail traffic in Indiana. By tar- 
geting funds to States based on accident rates 
and number of rail crossings, we can put 
scarce resources to work and use a common 
sense approach by allocating Federal dollars 
where the need is greatest. 

Given the limited resources available for 
railroad crossing safety, it is crucial that avail- 
able funds be targeted to the most cost-effec- 
tive approaches. The first means to target our 
limited resources is to change the current 
method used to apportion section 130 dollars 
to the States. The legislation | am introducing 
today will accomplish that. | urge you and all 
of my House colleagues to support it. 


HONORING LUCY CORREA VIERA 
HON. BILL BAKER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Chairman, 
when a young Lucy Correa Viera was 5 years 
old, she looked forward to walking the 2 miles 
from her parents’ cattle ranch in Clayton, CA, 
to the small school where she attended class. 

That was in 1907, and 7 years later, Lucy 
left school to work on her family’s ranch, with- 
out receiving her diploma. Since then, Lucy 
has lived a full and remarkable life. A success- 
ful rancher, a devoted community leader, and 
a beloved “Aunt Lucy” to her many friends, 
Lucy recently received something she should 
have gotten long ago: her grammar school di- 
ploma. Upon learning she had never received 
it, Dennis McCormac, a trustee of the Mt. Dia- 
blo School District, initiated the movement to 
help Lucy obtain her diploma. He deserves 
our thanks for his thoughtful efforts. 

Lucy worked as a clerk for and served as a 
trustee of what was then known as the Clay- 
ton School District. She used her education for 
the betterment of her hometown and its young 
people. | am extremely pleased to recognize 
Lucy Correa Viera for her lifetime of giving, 
and to add my name to the list of her many 
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friends who join in recognizing this wonderful 
woman. 


TRIBUTE TO MERLE BAGLEY 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
recognize Mrs. Merle Bagley for her contribu- 
tion to the Brooklyn community. Mrs. Bagley 
migrated to New York from North Carolina in 
the 1960's. Her life's work has revolved 
around her dedication to children, not only her 
own, but society’s children. She has success- 
fully raised 10 children, a major accomplish- 
ment in itself. But equally important is the 
community work she has done on behalf of 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant Youth and Action 
Board, where she serves as the vice president 
of the Pacific Street Block Association, and is 
a member of the Earnestine Grena Senior Citi- 
zen Center. 

Mrs. Bagley has been involved in commu- 
nity work since her retirement, and has lived 
in the East New York section of Brooklyn 
since 1973. She is active in the Linden 
Houses Tenant Association, and is an ap- 
pointed member of Planning Board 5 and Area 
Policy Board 5. Merle Bagley’s efforts have 
enriched the community she lives in and 
loves, and | am pleased to bring her to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 


TRIBUTE TO LT. COL. TIMUR J. 
EADS 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, today | recog- 
nize Lt. Col. Timur J. Eads for his distin- 
guished and exemplary service to the U.S. 
Army and this great Nation on the occasion of 
his retirement from active military service. The 
Army and the military have been a better 
place for having known Timur Eads. Timur's 
retirement from the U.S. Army and service to 
his country will truly be felt. His over-20-years 
of inspired service has not only made the 
Army a better place, it has insurmountably en- 
hanced the soldiers, sailors, and airmen who 
have benefited from his leadership and en- 
couragement. His common sense and concern 
for the day-to-day welfare of his charges rep- 
resent the epitome of what military leadership 
is all about. An officer of the highest ethical 
and moral standards he took the toughest jobs 
and succeeded where most fail. As an elite 
U.S. Army Ranger he truly led the way. 
Whether shepherding an infantry platoon or di- 
recting the operations of a ranger battalion, 
Timur Eads had what it takes. His service as 
the deputy director for the Nation's 
counterdrug effort from U.S. SOUTHCOM in 
Panama provided such an invaluable service 
to this Nation, | cannot begin to quantify it. 

On a personal note, from all of us in the 
Congress who have been inspired by his reso- 
lute service and dedication, Timur's retirement 
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will truly leave a void on the Hill. During his 
present tenure with us as the deputy director 
of Legislative Affairs for the U.S. Special Op- 
erations Command, Timur quickly established 
a solid reputation with members and staff alike 
for his extensive knowledge of the intricate 
world of special operations, as well as an in- 
sightful perspective into national defense strat- 
egy. His unparalleled expertise in the 
counterdrug environment has been of immeas- 
urable importance to those of us in the Con- 
gress who have been dedicated to eliminating 
the courage of illicit drugs from the streets and 
neighbors of this fair land. His wit and cha- 
risma have made an indelible impact on us. 
Timur has aided us immeasurably in our day- 
to-day operations. His credibility and candor 
made him an invaluable resource. 

| have had the pleasure of traveling with 
Timur on numerous occasions and like the old 
adage "| won't go anywhere without him" he 
has always, proved invaluable. When | had a 
sensitive and time critical trip to Bosnia, during 
the crux of the escalation of the United States 
led air effort, it was Timur Eads whom | called 
upon to make it happen. In the challenging 
arena of international travel, he has a way of 
making the difficult look effortless and the im- 
possible a reality. He has earned our trust, our 
respect, and our gratitude. Because of Timur's 
credibility and goodwill, the Special Operations 
Command, its CINC—Gen. Wayne Downing 
and the Department of Defense have reaped 
enormous benefits from his tenure on the Hill. 

The colleagues and | bid Lt. Col. Timur 
Eads, his lovely wife Cathy, and his excep- 
tional daughters Nicole, Jessica, and Amanda, 
a fond farewell—they are truly a remarkable 
American family. Well done, Tim, but certainly 
expected from the son of an Army Air Force 
P-38 "Lightning" fighter pilot. 


IN TRIBUTE AND MEMORY OF 
ADOLPH WEIL, JR. 


HON. TERRY EVERETT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to one of Montgomery's finest citi- 
zens and premiere member of the business 
community. 

Mr. Adolph Weil, Jr., passed away on De- 
cember 12, 1995, and is survived by his wife, 
Jean, his three children, Jan Katherine Weil, 
Dr. Lauri Weil, and Adolph Weil Ill, and his 
five grandchildren. 

Mr. Weil was a veteran of World War Il 
where he attained the rank of captain, before 
returning home to the family business. Mr. 
Weil, one of the principals of Weil Brothers 
Cotton, Inc., became known in Montgomery 
for his generous support for local endeavors. 
His philanthropic efforts were not well known, 
because he gave for the sake of giving, not 
accolades. He and his brother, Bobby, shared 
the Montgomery Advertiser Citizen of the Year 
Award in 1994. 

Mr. Weil was heavily involved in many forms 
of public service, including the Montgomery 
Area United Way, Jewish Federation of Mont- 
gomery, Temple Beth-Or, American Cotton 
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Shipper Association, Atlantic Cotton Associa- 
tion, YMCA, and the Children's Center. 

Mr. Speaker, we will greatly miss Mr. Weil 
and his charitable efforts; | ask that the eulogy 
for Mr. Weil delivered by Rabbi David 
Baylinson be included in the RECORD following 
my remarks. 

EULOGY FOR ADOLPH WEIL, JR. 
(DELIVERED BY RABBI DAVID A. BAYLINSON) 
We are gathered this noon, shocked and 

sadden by the sudden loss of one beloved to 
a myriad of people. We gather this noon to 
pay our last earthly respect and tokens of 
love to Adolph Weil, Jr. 

To paraphrase the words of King David at 
the time of his sorrow: Know ye not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this 
day in our community?" 

Bucks was a gentleman and a gentle man 
with few peers. 

First and foremost was Jean, the love of 
his life. Indeed, à more beautiful love affair 
is not found even in the pages of a novel. 
Their lives were intertwined always. Now we 
pray that her heart will be filled with beau- 
tiful memories to bring her a measure of 
comfort. 

And his family * * * Children who not 
only loved him but also respected him. Chil- 
dren who admired him and learned from him 
the highest degree of ethics and their respon- 
sibility to the community. They and we all 
were taught by him that living is giving. 

You, his grandchildren * * * Do you know 
what a sparkle you put in his eyes every 
time he mentioned your name? And what a 
sense of pride you put into his heart because 
you loved him? His life was fuller because 
you were * * * because you wanted to be 
* * * such an integral part of his life. Your 
love of him only testifies to his loving kind- 
ness and beauty of character. 

Bucks was a devoted and caring brother, 
working so closely these many years with 
his brother, and he was a devoted and caring 
brother to his sisters. He was a brother, a 
friend, a partner. 

So close, too, to all his family members, 
wherever they lived and always enjoying 
being with them on special occasions. 

You, gathered here this noon, testify to a 
warmth of friendship, wider then any em- 
brace could hold, and a respect for a man 
who has earned that respect throughout his 
life. 

So much has been said and printed these 
past few days about what Bucks has done for 
the community and his many achievements. 
For Bucks this was what was supposed to be 
as he gauged his life by the words of the 
poet, Browning: “Ah, but a man's reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what's a heaven 
for?" 

Bucks lived by the teachings of his faith 
and by the words of the prophet, Micah, he 
quoted so often: “And now, O Israel, what 
does the Lord require of thee? Only to do jus- 
tice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
they God." 

Forgive us please, Bucks, for all of this 
praise. It is never your wish or your style. 
Please understand that it helps us to allevi- 
ate some of our grief and helps to heal our 
broken hearts. 

We are all richer because Bucks was among 
us, and we are all the poorer because his life 
on earth has been taken from us. 

Yet, after the tears of separation have been 
shed, and after the shock of the sudden loss 
has been absorbed, there is a void to be 
filled, and we, we alone, can in some meas- 
ure, large or small, fill that void, the psalm- 
ist has told us: We bring our years to an end 
as a tale that is told" 
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The story of Bucks' life is one of love, 
friendship, service, leadership and concern 
for others. We can honour that memory best 
by giving of ourselves as he gave of himself, 
of learning to love without conditions, of ex- 
tending our hands in true warmth of friend- 
ship, of acts of loving kindness that that is 
commonly called charity.“ For Bucks it 
was always an act of loving kindness. 

Bucks wrote his book of life in beautiful 
verse. Now it is the task of the living to live 
up to the standards he set and take up the 
challenge. His soul is immortal, his memory 
eternal, is love without earthly bounds. 

“Good night, sweet prince. And flights of 
angels sing thee to thy rest.“ 


REPUBLICAN MEDICARE BILL 
WILL COST SENIORS $6.8 BILLION 
IN EXTRA DOCTOR CHARGES 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, the Republican 
Medicare bill will cost the Nation's seniors an 
extra $6.8 billion per year in doctor's bills. This 
is the same rate of balance billing we had be- 
fore 1985, the year that Congress started to 
encourage doctors not to charge seniors extra. 
A return to this previous level of balance bill- 
ing will cost the Nation's seniors at least $6.8 
billion extra per year. 

The Republican Medicare bill allows doctors 
to set up fee-for-service plans with no limit on 
how much can be charged. It allows HMO's to 
extra bill for the basic package of Medicare 
services. It permits specialists outside of a 
beneficiary's managed care plan to charge un- 
limited amounts. Those who elect the Medical 
Savings Account option will also lose all pro- 
tection against the-sky's-the-limit billings. The 
Republican plan reduces payments for tradi- 
tional Medicare programs to the point doctors 
will switch to new systems that allow unlimited 
fees. 

Beginning in 1985, Congress passed a se- 
ries of laws designed to encourage doctors to 
accept as payment in full the amount pro- 
posed by Medicare. As a result, Medicare 
beneficiary liability for excessive doctors' bills 
fell from S2.8 billion in 1985 to $1.3 billion in 
1992. In current 1995 dollars, that is a decline 
from $5.5 billion to $1.5 billion. When you fac- 
tor in the growth in Medicare and assume a 
return to the old ratio of balance billing, you 
get S8.3 billion in extra charges. Subtract the 
current $1.5 billion in extra billing, and you 
have an additional cost of $6.8 billion from the 
Republican plan. 

Seniors have been paying less out of pocket 
for medical bills in recent years, because as- 
signment rates—the number of doctors who 
accept the Medicare fee as payment in full— 
has gone up, from 70 percent in 1986 to 92 
percent in 1993. Balance billing—charging 
seniors more than the Medicare fee sched- 
ule—has also declined dramatically. When a 
senior goes to a doctor, he or she doesn't 
have to pay more than 20 percent—the coin- 
surance—of a set fee. There are no extra 
charges. 

The Republican bill changes all that. 

The GOP returns to the rate of extra 
charges existing in 1985. This will increase 
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costs to seniors S6.8 billion per year, or an in- 
crease of $187 per senior in out of pocket ex- 
penses. The Republicans will also charge sen- 
iors $120 more per year in part B premiums. 
Put the two together, and seniors will see an 
increase over the Clinton budget of S614 a 
couple. 

Managed care should be encouraged. Medi- 
care currently offers many choices of man- 
aged care plans to seniors. We should not re- 
turn to wallet biopsies and price gouging. 

Whatever Medicare changes are made, we 
should preserve the limits on doctors’ extra 
charges. 


TRIBUTE TO MAE POWELL 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, Mae Powell of 
Brooklyn is an exceptional human being and 
educator. Born in North Carolina, Mae has re- 
sided in New York most of her life. She is a 
graduate of Brooklyn College, and currently 
Serves as a special education teacher in dis- 
trict ;3. Mae has been an educator for over 30 
years. An innovative educator, she subscribes 
to the shared learning approach. 

Mae's colleagues have elected her to serve 
as a U.F.T. union delegate and as district 
screening committee member for the selection 
of school administrators. A crowning achieve- 
ment in Mae's portfolio is her dedication to 
fostering the entrepreneurial abilities of young 


Mae is the mother of three children and four 
grandchildren, and embodies the attributes of 
academic achievement, community service 
and professional dedication. | am pleased to 
recognize her selfless efforts. 
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A SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO LEONARD 
FALCE 


HON. JAMES A. BARCIA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. BARCIA. Mr. Speaker, a picture cap- 
tures a moment in time, whether traumatic or 
exhilarating, momentous or trivial. A single 
photograph can cause emotional heartbreak or 
outfelt joy. A compilation of photographs can 
create a history for our family, or our country. 
Photographers who take these pictures work 
tireless hours to capture just the right moment. 

| rise today to pay tribute to one such pho- 
tographer. Leonard Falce who has spent 39 
years with the Bay City Times as staff and 
chief photographer and photo editor, is retiring 
this month. Leonard has had a career filled 
with award-winning photography and has had 
a strong impact on aspiring photographers. 

Born in Brooklyn and raised in the Bronx 
and Hell's Kitchen area's of New York City, 
Leonard served his country for 4 years in the 
U.S. Army. He began his exemplary photog- 
raphy career as a photographer's assistant 
with the Tommy Weber Studio in New York. 
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Following a stint with the United Press Inter- 
national Newspictures in New York City, he 
was appointed as the newspictures manager 
in Madison, Wi. While in Wisconsin, he cov- 
ered the State capitol and many celebrities, in- 
cluding poet Carl Sanburg, Architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and controversial Senator Joe 
McCarthy. 

His professionalism and keen eye ignited 
his passion for creating prize-winning images. 
One of his most notable photographs was 
while he worked in Fort Wayne, IN, for Carl 
Hartup at the Fort Wayne News Sentinel, in 
1955. He photographed a virtually unknown 
musician, Elvis Presley. 

In 1957, Leonard moved to the Bay City 
Times where he has earned several recogni- 
tions for his exceptional work. Shortly after he 
started, Leonard and the newsroom staff were 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize for its coverage of 
the Capitol Airlines crash at Tri-City Airport 
which killed 47 people. This commitment to 
excellence led to additional awards by the 
Michigan Press Association. Additionally, he 
led several technological changes, during his 
tenure with the Bay City Times, including fa- 
cilitating the switch from large format cameras 
to 35mm in the 1950's and launching a photo 
darkroom redesign in 1974. 

Leonard shares his enthusiasm for photog- 
raphy with others in his field and has served 
as a mentor to many future successful photog- 
raphers including members of the Saginaw 
News, the Detroit Free Press, and the Muske- 
gon Chronicle. He will continue to photograph 
during his retirement and will continue to touch 
aspiring photographers. 

He could not have had such a successful 
career and fulfilled life without the support of 
his wife, Jean, of 34 years. Both gourmet 
cooks, Leonard and Jean collaborated on a 
food illustration for the Times and won awards 
for those photos. They have two daughters, 
Julie and Maria, and three grandchildren. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in com- 
mending Leonard Falce for his outstanding ca- 
reer and wishing Leonard and his family 
health and happiness as he enters his retire- 
ment. 


— — y 


CONGRATULATIONS ON A SPECIAL 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, ! 
would like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues here in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives a very special event, the 25th Newark 
Teen Arts Festival, a display of visual and per- 
forming arts by the students in the Newark 
Public Schools Secondary Program. 

This annual event, which will be held on 
March 9, is a cooperative effort of the Newark 
Public Schools—Office of Art, Office of Music 
Education, and the Junior League of 
Montclair-Newark, Inc., which has sponsored 
the festival from its inception in 1971. 

During this silver anniversary celebration, 
student artworks will be exhibited in the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Community Gallery. High- 
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lighted will be a selection of the crafts, draw- 
ings, graphics, photographs, paintings, and 
Sculptures created by students in the senior 
high schools. The performing arts portion will 
feature varied vocalists, musical and choral 
selections, showcasing the talent of Newark's 
secondary youth. 

During the 24 years of the Newark Teen 
Arts Festival, the Newark Museum has exhib- 
ited more than 3,000 secondary student visual 
artworks and hosted the high school perform- 
ances of over 100 musicians, dancers, vocal- 
ists, choral groups, and plays. 

The festival brings the local community to- 
gether in a wonderful spirit of cultural appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. 

As the representative of Newark and 
Montclair, | am proud of the accomplishments 
of these fine young people, and | applaud the 
work of the Junior League in making this an- 
nual event possible. Mr. Speaker, | know my 
colleagues join me in sending our congratula- 
tions on this special silver anniversary and our 
best wishes for continued success. 


TRIBUTE TO ROSE ZUZWORSKY 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | want to com- 
mend Dr. Rose Zuzworsky for combining per- 
sonal and community activism with her deep 
religious convictions. Rose has been a resi- 
dent of Cypress Hills for 30 years. She began 
her community involvement in Blessed Sac- 
rament Parish. She serves on several advisory 
committees including the pastors advisory 
council, and is the chairperson of the environ- 
ment subcommittee of the Cypress Hills Com- 
munity Coalition. 

Rose's interest in environmental concerns is 
both personal and professional. Dr. Zuzworsky 
has worked closely with a number of religious 
organizations and coalitions, and has been a 
guest lecturer to academic and community 
groups. In recent years she has volunteered in 
the recycling division of the department of 
sanitation. In 1992 she participated in the 
Earth Summit in Rio De Janeiro. 

There is no doubt that Rose's theological 
training greatly influences her philosophy rel- 
ative to the environment, as evidenced by her 
doctoral dissertation which examined the theo- 
logical and practical dimensions of environ- 
mental concerns. The world needs more peo- 
ple to take up the cause of environmental pro- 
tection, and | am pleased to have her as an 
ally in that cause. 


FLORIDA AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
ON DUTY IN CUBAN CRISIS 


HON. TILLIE K. FOWLER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1996 

Mrs. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, the destruction 
of two unarmed civilian aircraft from the group 
"Brothers to the Rescue" and killing of four pi- 
lots has again focused our attention on the 
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Castro regime's criminal behavior. | am 
pleased that the international community has 
responded swiftly to these horrible misdeeds. 

| would note that even as our Government, 
the Congress, and the Security Council were 
working to fashion their political responses, 
the men and women of the Florida Air Na- 
tional Guard were on heightened alert status 
in defense of our national interests. Following 
the shoot-downs, Jacksonville-based F—15’s of 
the 125th fighter wing, supported by the unit's 
C-26 operational support aircraft, redeployed 
to Homestead Air Reserve Base in South Flor- 
ida. There they joined a detachment of the 
125th that is on alert 365 days a year to as- 
sure protection of our Nation's airspace and 
perform the combat air patrol mission. 

The air guard's speedy response to the 
Castro dictatorship's crimes is a tribute to the 
dedication and professionalism of our guard 
forces. We owe them all a debt of gratitude. 


TRIBUTE TO JACQUELINE 
CHARITY 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
recognize Jacqueline Charity, who serves as 
deputy director for access and compliance 
with the New York City Board of Education, for 
her years of service. Ms. Charity has amassed 
an impressive résumé of selfless service in 
the cause of educating young people. She has 
been directly responsible for programs tar- 
geted at talented and gifted students, in addi- 
tion to her outstanding supervision of the Col- 
lege Bound Program. Recognizing that it is es- 
sential for students to be competitive in math 
and sciences, Ms. Charity undertook the chal- 
lenge to establish a math-science program at 
Stuyvesant High School. 

Jacqueline attended primary and secondary 
School in Brooklyn, and received her under- 
graduate degree from Brooklyn College, and 
her masters degree from New York University. 

A devoted mother and wife, Jackie finds the 
time to provide extensive community service in 
her church and for numerous civic organiza- 
tions. Among her numerous awards is recogni- 
tion from the Jack and Jill organization and 
the YWCA. Jacqueline maintains her spiritual 
center by serving as a eucharistic minister/lay 
reader at St. Phillips Episcopal Church. | am 
pleased to be able to bring the accomplish- 
ment of this noted Brooklyn educator to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 


COMMEMORATING COMPOSER- 
CONDUCTOR MORTON GOULD 


HON. HOWARD COBLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. COBLE. Mr. Speaker, | rise to com- 
memorate Morton Gould, the great composer, 
conductor, and recording artist who died on 
February 21 at the age of 82. 
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Gould's contributions included significant 
works for orchestra, chamber ensemble, band, 
chorus and soloists, as well as scores com- 
posed for film, television, Broadway, and bal- 
let. Throughout his career, Gould's work was 
characterized as particularly American, inte- 
grating the elements of jazz, blues, spirituals, 
and folk music. 

He was born on December 10, 1913 in 
Richmond Hill, NY. As a child prodigy, he 
composed and published his first work at age 
6. Growing up during the throes of the Great 
Depression, Gould supported his family by 
working as a vaudeville pianist. 

His music has been commissioned by sym- 
phony orchestras, the Library of Congress, the 
New York City Ballet, and the American Ballet 
Theatre. Gould's work has been performed 
worldwide by a number of prominent conduc- 
tors. 

He received the Kennedy Center Honor in 
1994 and the Pulitzer Prize in Music the fol- 
lowing year. Elected to the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters in 1986, Gould received 12 
Grammy nominations and a Grammy award in 
1966. He conducted more than 100 albums on 
three different recording labels. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, Gould was a great 
friend of the intellectual property community as 
an active participant in many ASCAP and 
ASCAP Foundation programs. A tireless advo- 
cate for new American composers, he was 
constantly seeking opportunities to expose 
their work. Gould also served with distinction 
on the Board of the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League and on the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts Music Panel. 

Mr. Speaker, Morton Gould was a great 
American artist whose talents and contribu- 
tions to our national culture will be missed. | 
join my colleagues in acknowledging his ac- 
complishments. We extend our sympathies to 
his family. 


THE 110TH CELEBRATION OF 
GROUNDHOG DAY 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise in honor of the 110th cele- 
bration of Groundhog Day, February 2, 1996. 
Although it is almost 4 weeks late | am 
pleased to announce only 2 more weeks of 
winter left according to the 1996 proclamation. 

1996 GRoUNDHOG DAY PROCLAMATION 

Punxsutawney Phil, King of Groundhogs, 
Seer of Seers, the Omniscient Marmot, 
Weather Forcaster Without Peer has re- 
sponded to his annual summons at 07:28 this 
February 2, 1996. 

As he sat upon his regal stump, he greeted 
the throng of anxious well-wishers ‘Happy 
Groundhog Day." After brief observation and 
contemplation he spoke in Groundhogese 
which was quickly interpretated to read: 

Im sorry to have to say 

On this Groundhog Day 

As I looked around 

My shadow I found 

When my shadow I do see, 

Six more weeks of winter there must be. 
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However, | think that even Punxsutawney 
Phil, burrowed deep below the icy frost of win- 
ter at Gobbler’s Knob, engaged in fun and frol- 
ic as we enjoyed the taste of spring this past 
week. May | say in all confidence, that Phil be 
true to his word and that March will “come in 
like a lion and go out like a lamb,” to put an 
end to this bitter cold winter. 


EXPIRING TAX PROVISIONS MUST 
BE RENEWED 


HON. NANCY L. JOHNSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1996 


Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, my Ways and Means colleague, BoB MAT- 
Sul, and | today have introduced a bill to ex- 
tend the lives of several important tax provi- 
sions that expired last year. 


We have done this to encourage support for 
prompt consideration and expeditious enact- 
ment of tax provisions affecting research and 
development, orphan drugs, and employer- 
provided educational expenses, among others. 
If tax payers are to meet their obligations by 
April 15, it is imperative that we act quickly to 
reinstate these effective programs. 


Extension of the so-called expiring provi- 
sions was included in the Balanced Budget 
Act of 1995, legislation that was vetoed for 
reasons unrelated to these specific tax items. 
We believe that these targeted tax provisions 
serve a critical role in enhancing economic 
growth and long-term job creation. Just as im- 
portantly, various loophole closers were identi- 
fied in the Balanced Budget Act to pay for 
these extensions. 


In addition to the narrow tax credits for 
R&D, orphan drug research, nonconventional 
fuels research, and work opportunities for dis- 
advantaged citizens, we call attention to the 
importance of continued favorable tax treat- 
ment for employer-provided educational ex- 
penses. This popular, low-cost inducement for 
working people to enhance their educational 
credentials and move up the economic ladder 
has now been moribund since December 31, 
1994, causing many program beneficiaries 
considerable inconvenience as tax time ap- 
proaches. 

The measure also restores reasonable in- 
centives for taxpayers to make gifts of publicly 
traded stock to charitable institutions, a par- 
ticularly worthwhile mechanism at a time of 
great need for charitable giving. The bill also 
extends section 120 benefits regarding group 
legal services and makes permanent the 
FUTA exemption for alien agricultural workers. 


The importance of these expired tax provi- 
sions to various segments of taxpayers—from 
folks suffering from rare diseases to landfill 
owners wishing to create clean-burning energy 
from their property—cannot be understated 
and we urge our colleagues to give them the 
priority they deserve. 
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TRIBUTE TO LYNDA DIANNE 
CURTIS 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1996 

Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, all of us are con- 
cerned about quality heaith care, and fortu- 
nately the citizens of New York City have 
Lynda Dianne Curtis working to provide them 
with top flight service. Lynda is a native New 
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Yorker. She received her undergraduate de- 
gree from the State University of New York 
[SUNY] at Buffalo, and her masters degree in 
special education and learning disabilities from 
Fordham University. 

Ms. Curtis began her professional career at 
Sydenham Neighborhood Family Care Center 
[NFCC]. She has held numerous positions of 
responsibility, including her current position as 
executive director of the Cumberland Diag- 
nostic and Treatment Center in Brooklyn. Dur- 
ing her tenure the center has extended clinic 
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hours, increased the number of patients at- 
tended to by physicians, and improved the 
physical plant facility. 

Lynda's hard work has often been recog- 
nized, including awards such as the Commu- 
nity Service Volunteers Award, the Renais- 
sance Community Service Award, and the 
Black Agency's Founders' Award. Clearly, 
Lynda's record of service and delivery of 
health care is commendable. | am happy to in- 
troduce my House colleagues to Lynda 
Dianne Curtis. 
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March 4, 1996 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, March 4, 1996 


The House met at 2 p.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska]. 


DESIGNATION OF THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
March 4, 1996. 

I hereby designate the Honorable BILL 
BARRETT to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
this day. 

NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

There are times when it seems our 
world is filled with the demons of vio- 
lence and chaos and yet, O God, we 
pray for peace. The lives of some 
women and men and children are irrev- 
ocably lost and instead of hope there is 
despair, and instead of respect and 
compassion there is contempt and dis- 
dain. O gracious God, from whom we 
have come and to whom we shall re- 
turn, encourage all people of good will 
to think and speak and act in ways 
that strengthen the human bond and 
make right the covenant of peace. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day's proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


——— y 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LAN- 
TOS] come forward and lead the House 
in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. LANTOS led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


—— 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The Speaker pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communica- 


tion from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
Washington, DC, March 1, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, I 
have the honor to transmit a sealed envelope 
received from the White House on Friday, 
March 1st at 3:25 p.m. and said to contain a 
message from the President whereby he noti- 
fies the Congress of the declaration of a na- 
tional emergency with respect to Cuba. 

With warm regards, 
ROBIN H. CARLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


DECLARATION OF NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on International Relations and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 1 of title II of 
Public Law 65-24, ch. 30, 50 U.S.C. 191 
and sections 201 and 301 of the National 
Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq., 
United States Code, I hereby report 
that I have exercised my statutory au- 
thority to declare a national emer- 
gency in response to the Government 
of Cuba’s destruction of two unarmed 
U.S.-registered civilian aircraft in 
international airspace north of Cuba. 

In the proclamation, I have author- 
ized and directed the Secretary of 
Transportation to make an issue such 
rules and regulations that the Sec- 
retary may find appropriate to prevent 
unauthorized U.S. vessels from enter- 
ing Cuban territorial waters. 

I have authorized these rules and reg- 
ulations as a result of the Government 
of Cuba’s demonstrated willingness to 
use reckless force, including deadly 
force, in the ostensible enforcement of 
its sovereignty. I have determined that 
the unauthorized departures of vessels 
intending to enter Cuban territorial 
waters could jeopardize the safety of 
certain U.S. citizens and other persons 
residing in the United States and 
threaten a disturbance of international 
relations. I have, accordingly, declared 


a national emergency in response to 
these threats. 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, March 1, 1996. 


—— 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTION 
CALLING ON OUR PRESIDENT TO 
MAKE ANTITERRORIST ASSETS 
AVAILABLE TO ISRAEL 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, our deep- 
ly respected and beloved chaplain a few 
moments ago started out his prayer 
with these words: There are times 
when it seems our world is filled with 
the demons of violence and chaos.“ 

This is one of those times. 

As the only survivor of the Holocaust 
ever elected to the Congress of the 
United States, I know I speak for all of 
my colleagues, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, in expressing our outrage at the 
most recent terrorist attack against 
children, women and old people, all ci- 
vilians, in the streets of Israel. 

The distinguished Republican chair- 
man of the Committee on International 
Relations, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN], and I are introduc- 
ing a resolution denouncing this most 
recent outrage, calling on Yasser 
Arafat to pulverize the infrastructure 
of the terrorists and calling on the 
President of the United States to make 
our antiterrorist assets available to 
achieve that goal. 

I ask all of my colleagues to join me 
in this resolution. 


——— — 


GENDER EQUITY N EDUCATION 


(Ms. WOOLSEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the congressional caucus for 
women's issues is kicking off our pro- 
gram for National Women's History 
Month. We celebrate Women's History 
Month because, for too long, history 
has only meant his story. Women's 
contributions have to often gone unno- 
ticed and unappreciated. 

Now is the time to get to know her 
story. Now is the time to talk about 
women's accomplishments; women's 
contributions; and what we need to do 
to make the future brighter for our 
daughters—as well as our sons. 

However, women can only make his- 
tory when they have been educated, 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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and America has a long way to go be- 
fore educational equality is achieved. 

In honor of Women's History Month, 
please join me at a briefing on gender 
equity in education, this Thursday, 
March 7, at 1 p.m. in 311 Cannon. At 
‘this event, we will see how far we have 
come, and how far we need to go, to 
make America's schools the best in the 
world for both boys and girls. 

Women make history all year 
around, but March is Women’s History 
Month. It deserves our attention. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s previously announced 
policy of May 12, 1995, and under a pre- 
vious order of the House the following 
Members are recognized for 5 minutes 
each. 


OUR DEFENSE TECHNOLOGY MUST 
BE APPLIED TO TERRORISM IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
must say this is a day where all of us 
shudder at what is going on in the Mid- 
dle East. While we were so optimistic 
about the whole peace process, today is 
a day where it looks like the terrorists 
are willing to risk anything to get it 
derailed. You know, making peace is 
not for cowards. It is for the toughest 
and the strongest because they will 
test you and test you and test you be- 
cause lesser beings and the demons 
that are around there want so much to 
continue the turmoil. If they can con- 
tinue the turmoil and the terror, then 
they feel they are in charge. 

The thing I think is so important to 
point out on these last horrible inci- 
dents is clearly the people doing this 
are not acting alone. These are not just 
somebody who is going out and doing 
this by themselves. There is a tremen- 
dous infrastructure supporting them, 
and that infrastructure must be sought 
out and destroyed. These are not mere 
happenstance. These are not independ- 
ent contractors. These are folks who 
belong to some well-organized group 
that is putting a lot of thought into 
how to be as destructive of human life 
as possible, and these people are des- 
picable, and we should do everything 
we can to go at them. 

Today I would like to ask Attorney 
General Reno and the wonderful Na- 
tional Institute of Justice to get to the 
Israelis anything we have in the tech- 
nology that would help crack that in- 
frastructure. 

When I chaired the Research and De- 
velopment Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, we took all of their 
top-of-the-line research and put it at 
the National Institute of Justice so 
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they could get together with our law 
enforcement people and see what they 
could take and apply to law enforce- 
ment and to antiterrorism, antidrugs, 
antianything, because when you look 
at our law enforcement technology, it 
has lagged way behind our national se- 
curity and defense technology. So this 
is up and running, and we have some 
very exciting things there, things that 
can detect plastics which clearly could 
be very helpful and many other things. 

So I know that this country will be 
opening their doors immediately. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and we must take all of this very, very 
high-technology stuff the American 
taxpayer purchased for the Defense De- 
partment and apply it in this situation 
as rapidly as possible. The analogy is 
when the Scuds hit Israel during the 
gulf war, all of us were horrified and 
suddenly realized we had to get Patriot 
missiles there as soon as possible to 
help deflect those Scuds. This is simi- 
lar. We must scurry around, get our 
antiterrorism groups, our law enforce- 
ment groups and everybody helping 
Israel get through this crisis because, 
if the peace process is derailed, which 
is the goal of these terrorists, then 
they win, they win, and we all lose. 

So, civilized nations must stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this time where 
we are all being tried. We are being 
tried to see if we are really strong 
enough to stay on this road. We are, 
and we must stand together, and we 
must make sure that the course is set 
and we will not deviate. We will bring 
peace to the Middle East and throw ev- 
erything we have got toward that goal. 


SMALL BUSINESS REGULATORY 
RELIEF ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MCINTOSH] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MCINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, I come 
before the House today to talk about 
the Small Business Regulatory Relief 
Act that the House will be considering 
tomorrow. 

My subcommittee, the Subcommittee 
on National Economic Growth, Natural 
Resources, and Regulatory Relief, has 
been conducting numerous field hear- 
ings around this country where we 
have been hearing from average Ameri- 
cans about the problems that redtape 
causes in their lives, and let me tell 
you, a lot of times it boils down to the 
fact that this Government redtape 
costs us jobs in this country. 

I want to read one example of testi- 
mony that we received from a Mr. 
Bruce Gohman, president of W. 
Gohman Construction Co. in St. Cloud, 
MN. 
Now, Mr. Gohman came and told us 
that he purposefully keeps the number 
of employees in his small business 
fewer than 50 individuals because, if he 
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goes over 50, a whole new set of redtape 
and regulations kicks in and, quite 
frankly, he cannot afford it at that 
point. That means that we are losing 
jobs in Minnesota because of all of this 
redtape right here in Washington. 

Now, tomorrow we have a proposal on 
the House floor that is a very modest 
proposal to address that problem. 
First, it says we are going to strength- 
en the Regulatory Flexibility Act that 
requires agencies to consider the im- 
pact on small businesses of their rules 
and regulations. This proposal was part 
of the contract and is very important 
for us to say to small businessmen, if 
the agencies ignore this rule, that 
agency administrators have to make 
rules more flexible. Then you can bring 
them to court and require them to fol- 
low the guidelines. 

This second title is administrative 
review, and, quite frankly, I am per- 
plexed at this because President Clin- 
ton, on February 21, 1995, said that it is 
time to revise the culture in this town 
and change the way we write regula- 
tions. He ordered his agencies to, go 
over every single regulation and cut 
those regulations that are obsolete." 

Title II does exactly that. It tells the 
agencies they must go through their 
regulations, get rid of the ones that are 
obsolete, that do not make sense, that 
really no longer serve their purpose. 
Those that we need should continue to 
be on the books, and those that can be 
strengthened should be strengthened 
and improved—a very simple, very 
commonsense approach. 

I was surprised to find out today that 
President Clinton is opposing title II 
and does not think it is a good idea for 
us to pass this piece of legislation in 
Congress. I think it is à shame when 
the President says he want to cut back 
on regulations but then acts to prevent 
the agencies from doing that in oppos- 
ing our title II provision. 

There is also title III that says these 
regulations must come back to Con- 
gress for review, and that each House 
must consider them. If they do not ap- 
prove the rules, they can pass a law, 
send it to the President, and he can 
sign or veto it, and the regulation will 
be overridden by that law; I think this 
is a very helpful procedure to add addi- 
tional emphasis in cutting back on reg- 
ulations. 

But the most surprising thing to me 
is the demagoguery that is going along 
in the debate by opponents of this bill 
who claim that for some reason it may 
be gutting environmental laws, may be 
gutting health and safety laws, may be 
leaving poor and innocent Americans 
defenseless. 

This is a very good bill that can actu- 
ally strengthen those rules that make 
sense, get rid of those rules that do not 
make sense, and once again tell small 
businessmen like Bruce Gohman in 
Minnesota we are not going to have so 
many regulations that you would not 
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add new jobs, create more employment 
in this country, because that is the 
reason we have to have regulatory re- 
lief. 

I urge all my colleagues to keep a 
strong version of this bill tomorrow so 
we can tell the American people we 
have made a start in cutting back on 
unnecessary regulations and redtape. 

——— 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 927 


Mr. GILMAN submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 927), to seek international 
sanctions against the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba, to plan for support of a 
transition government leading to a 
democratically elected government in 
Cuba, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 104-468) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
921), to seek international sanctions against 
the Castro government in Cuba, to plan for 
support of à transition government leading 
to a democratically elected government in 
Cuba, and for other purptcst, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 

the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 

(LIBERTAD) Act of 1996"'. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of this Act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Findings. 

Sec. 3. Purposes. 

Sec. 4. Definitions. 

Sec. 5. Severability. 

TITLE I—STRENGTHENING INTER- 
NATIONAL SANCTIONS AGAINST THE 
CASTRO GOVERNMENT 

Sec. 101. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 102. Enforcement of the economic embargo 

of Cuba. 

Sec. 103. Prohibition against indirect financing 
of Cuba. 

United States opposition to Cuban 
membership in international fi- 
nancial institutions. 

United States opposition to termi- 
nation of the suspension of the 
Cuban Government from partici- 
pation in the Organization of 
American States. 

. Assistance by the independent states 
of the former Soviet Union for the 
Cuban Government. 

Television broadcasting to Cuba. 

Reports on commerce with, and assist- 
ance to, Cuba from other foreign 
countries. 

. Authorization of support for demo- 
cratic and human rights groups 
and international observers. 

Importation safeguard against certain 
Cuban products. 

Withholding of foreign assistance from 
countries supporting Juragua nu- 
clear plant in Cuba. 


Sec. 104. 


Sec. 105. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 110. 


Sec. 111. 
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Sec. 112. Reinstitution of family remittances 
and travel to Cuba. 
. 113. Expulsion of criminals from Cuba. 
. 114. News bureaus in Cuba. 
. 115. Effect of Act on lawful United States 
Government activities. 
116. Condemnation of Cuban attack on 
American aircraft. 
TITLE II—ASSISTANCE TO A FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT CUBA 
Sec. 201. Policy toward a transition government 
and a democratically elected gov- 
ernment in Cuba. 
Assistance for the Cuban people. 
Coordination of assistance program; 
implementation and reports to 
Congress; reprogramming. 
Termination of the economic embargo 
of Cuba. 
Requirements and factors for deter- 
mining a transition government. 
Requirements for determining a demo- 
cratically elected government. 
Settlement of outstanding United 
States claims to confiscated prop- 
erty in Cuba. 
TITLE III—PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
RIGHTS OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS 
Sec. 301. Findings. 
Sec. 302. Liability for trafficking in confiscated 
property claimed by United States 
nationals. 


Sec. 


Sec. 202. 
Sec. 203. 


Sec. 204. 
205. 
206. 


207. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 303. Proof of ownership of claims to con- 


fiscated property. 

Sec. 304. Exclusivity of Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission certification 
procedure. 


Sec. 305. Limitation of actions. 
Sec. 306. Effective date. 
TITLE IV—EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Sec. 401. Exclusion from the United States of 
aliens who have confiscated prop- 
erty of United States nationals or 
who traffic in such property. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) The economy of Cuba has erperienced a 
decline of at least 60 percent in the last 5 years 
as a result of— 

(A) the end of its subsidization by the former 
Soviet Union of between 5 billion and 6 billion 
dollars annually; 

(B) 36 years of communist tyranny and eco- 
nomic mismanagement by the Castro govern- 
ment; 

(C) the extreme decline in trade between Cuba 
and the countries of the former Soviet bloc; and 

(D) the stated policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment and the countries of the former Soviet bloc 
to conduct economic relations with Cuba on 
strictly commercial terms. 

(2) At the same time, the welfare and health 
of the Cuban people have substantially deterio- 
rated as a result of this economic decline and 
the refusal of the Castro regime to permit free 
and fair democratic elections in Cuba. 

(3) The Castro regime has made it abundantly 
clear that it will not engage in any substantive 
political reforms that would lead to democracy, 
a market economy, or an economic recovery. 

(4) The repression of the Cuban people, in- 
cluding a ban on free and fair democratic elec- 
tions, and continuing violations of fundamental 
human rights, have isolated the Cuban regime 
as the only completely nondemocratic govern- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere. 

(5) As long as free elections are not held in 
Cuba, the economic condition of the country 
and the welfare of the Cuban people will not im- 
prove in any significant way. 

(6) The totalitarian nature of the Castro re- 
gime has deprived the Cuban people of any 
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peaceful means to improve their condition and 
has led thousands of Cuban citizens to risk or 
lose their lives in dangerous attempts to escape 
from Cuba to freedom. 

(7) Radio Marti and Television Marti have 
both been effective vehicles for providing the 
people of Cuba with news and information and 
have helped to bolster the morale of the people g 
of Cuba living under tyranny. 

(8) The consistent policy of the United States 
towards Cuba since the beginning of the Castro 
regime, carried out by both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, has sought to keep 
faith with the people of Cuba, and has been ef- 
fective in sanctioning the totalitarian Castro re- 
gime. 


(9) The United States has shown a deep com- 
mitment, and considers it a moral obligation, to 
promote and protect human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms as erpressed in the Charter 
of the United Nations and in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

(10) The Congress has historically and consist- 
ently manifested its solidarity and the solidarity 
of the American people with the democratic as- 
pirations of the Cuban people. 

(11) The Cuban Democracy Act of 1992 calls 
upon the President to encourage the govern- 
ments of countries that conduct trade with Cuba 
to restrict their trade and credit relations with 
Cuba in a manner consistent with the purposes 
of that Act. 

(12) Amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 made by the FREEDOM Support Act 
require that the President, in providing eco- 
nomic assistance to Russia and the emerging 
Eurasian democracies, take into account the er- 
tent to which they are acting to terminate sup- 
port for the communist regime in Cuba, includ- 
ing removal of troops, closing military facilities, 
and ceasing trade subsidies and economic, nu- 
clear, and other assistance 

(13) The Cuban Government engages in the il- 
legal international narcotics trade and harbors 
fugitives from justice in the United States. 

(14) The Castro government threatens inter- 
national peace and security by engaging in acts 
of armed subversion and terrorism such as the 
training and supplying of groups dedicated to 
international violence. 

(15) The Castro government has utilized from 
its inception and continues to utilize torture in 
various forms (including by psychiatry), as well 
as erecution, erile, confiscation, political im- 
prisonment, and other forms of terror and re- 
pression, as means of retaining power. 

(16) Fidel Castro has defined democratic plu- 
ralism as ''pluralistic garbage" and continues to 
make clear that he has no intention of tolerat- 
ing the democratization of Cuban society. 

(17) The Castro government holds innocent 
Cubans hostage in. Cuba by no fault of the hos- 
tages themselves solely because relatives have 
escaped the country. 

(18) Although a signatory state to the 1928 
Inter- American Convention on Asylum and the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (which protects the right to leave one’s 
own country), Cuba nevertheless surrounds em- 
bassies in its capital by armed forces to thwart 
the right of its citizens to seek asylum and sys- 
tematically denies that right to the Cuban peo- 
ple, punishing them by imprisonment for seeking 
to leave the country and killing them for at- 
tempting to do so (as demonstrated in the case 
of the confirmed murder of over 40 men, women, 
and children who were seeking to leave Cuba on 
July 13, 1994). 

(19) The Castro government continues to uti- 
lize blackmail, such as the immigration crisis 
with which it threatened the United States in 
the summer of 1994, and other unacceptable and 
illegal forms of conduct to influence the actions 
of sovereign states in the Western Hemisphere in 
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violation of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States and other international agree- 
ments and international law. ; 

(20) The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights has repeatedly reported on the 
unacceptable human rights situation in Cuba 
and has taken the ertraordinary step of ap- 
pointing a Special Rapporteur. 

(21) The Cuban Government has consistently 
refused access to the Special Rapporteur and 
formally expressed its decision not to ‘‘imple- 
ment so much as one comma of the United Na- 
tions Resolutions appointing the Rapporteur. 

(22) The United Nations General Assembly 
passed Resolution 47-139 on December 18, 1992, 
Resolution 48-142 on December 20, 1993, and 
Resolution 49-200 on December 23, 1994, ref- 
erencing the Special Rapporteur's reports to the 
United Nations and condemning violations of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms in 
Cuba. 

(23) Article 39 of Chapter VII of the United 
Nations Charter provides that the United Na- 
tions Security Council “skall determine the ex- 
istence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression and shall make rec- 
ommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken . . ., to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

(24) The United Nations has determined that 
massive and systematic violations of human 
rights may constitute a threat to peace under 
Article 39 and has imposed sanctions due to 
such violations of human rights in the cases of 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Iraq, and the former 
Yugoslavia. 

(25) In the case of Haiti, a neighbor of Cuba 
not as close to the United States as Cuba, the 
United States led an effort to obtain and did ob- 
tain a United Nations Security Council embargo 
and blockade against that country due to the 
existence of a military dictatorship in power less 
than 3 years. 

(26) United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tion 940 of July 31, 1994, subsequently author- 
ized the use of all necessary means to restore 
the "'democratically elected government of 
Haiti", and the democratically elected govern- 
ment of Haiti was restored to power on October 
15, 1994. 

(27) The Cuban people deserve to be assisted 
in a decisive manner to end the tyranny that 
has oppressed them for 36 years, and the contin- 
ued failure to do so constitutes ethically im- 
proper conduct by the international community. 

(28) For the past 36 years, the Cuban Govern- 
ment has posed and continues to pose a na- 
tional security threat to the United States. 

SEC. 3. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to assist the Cuban people in regaining 
their freedom and prosperity, as well as in join- 
ing the community of democratic countries that 
are flourishing in the Western Hemisphere; 

(2) to strengthen international sanctions 
against the Castro government; 

(3) to provide for the continued national secu- 
rity of the United States in the face of continu- 
ing threats from the Castro government of ter- 
rorism, theft of property from United States na- 
tionals by the Castro government, and the polit- 
ical manipulation by the Castro government of 
the desire of Cubans to escape that results in 
mass migration to the United States; 

(4) to encourage the holding of free and fair 
democratic elections in Cuba, conducted under 
the supervision of internationally recognized ob- 
Servers; 

(5) to provide a policy framework for United 
States support to the Cuban people in response 
to the formation of a transition government or a 
democratically elected government in Cuba; and 

(6) to protect United States nationals against 
confiscatory takings and the wrongful traffick- 
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ing in property confiscated by the Castro re- 
gime. 
SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act, the following terms have 
the following meanings: 

(1) AGENCY OR INSTRUMENTALITY OF A FOR- 
EIGN STATE.—The term “agency or instrumental- 
ity of a foreign state" has the meaning given 
that term in section 1603(b) of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(2) APPROPRIATE CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—The term appropriate congressional 
committees" means the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. 

(3) COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY.—The term com- 
mercial activity" has the meaning given that 
term in section 1603(d) of title 28, United States 
Code. 

(4) CONFISCATED.—As used in titles I and III, 
the term "confiscated" refers to 

(A) the nationalization, expropriation, or 
other seizure by the Cuban Government of own- 
ership or control of property, on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1959— 

(i) without the property having been returned 
or adequate and effective compensation pro- 
vided; or 

(ii) without the claim to the property having 
been settled pursuant to an international claims 
settlement agreement or other mutually accepted 
settlement procedure; and 

(B) the repudiation by the Cuban Government 
of, the default by the Cuban Government on, or 
the failure of the Cuban Government to pay, on 
or after January 1, 1959— 

(i) a debt of any enterprise which has been 
nationalized, erpropriated, or otherwise taken 
by the Cuban Government; 

(ii) a debt which is a charge on property na- 
tionalized, ezpropriated, or otherwise taken by 
the Cuban Government; or 

(iii) a debt which was incurred by the Cuban 
Government in satisfaction or settlement of a 
confiscated property claim. 

(5) CUBAN GOVERNMENT.—(A) The term 
"Cuban Government" includes the government 
of any political subdivision of Cuba, and any 
agency or instrumentality of the Government of 
Cuba. 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term ''agency or instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba means an agency or instrumen- 
tality of a foreign state as defined in section 
1603(b) of title 28, United States Code, with each 
reference in such section to a foreign state" 
deemed to be a reference to Cuba 

(6) DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED GOVERNMENT IN 
CUBA.—The term “democratically elected gov- 
ernment in Cuba" means a government deter- 
mined by the President to have met the require- 
ments of section 206. 

(7) ECONOMIC EMBARGO OF CUBA.—The term 
“economic embargo of Cuba refers to 

(A) the economic embargo (including all re- 
strictions on trade or transactions with, and 
travel to or from, Cuba, and all restrictions on 
transactions in property in which Cuba or na- 
tionals of Cuba have an interest) that was im- 
posed against Cuba pursuant to section 620(a) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2370(a)), section 5(b) of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act (50 U.S.C. App. 5(b)), the Cuban De- 
mocracy Act of 1992 (22 U.S.C. 6001 and follow- 
ing), or any other provision of law; and 

(B) the restrictions imposed by section 902(c) 
of the Food Security Act of 1985. 

(8) FOREIGN NATIONAL.—The term “foreign 

(A) an alien; or 

(B) any corporation, trust, partnership, or 
other juridical entity not organized under the 
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laws of the United States, or of any State, the 
District of Columbia, or any commonwealth, ter- 
ritory, or possession of the United States. 

(9) KNOWINGLY.—The term "knowingly" 
means with knowledge or having reason to 
know. 

(10) OFFICIAL OF THE CUBAN GOVERNMENT OR 
THE RULING POLITICAL PARTY IN CUBA.—The 
term official of the Cuban Government or the 
ruling political party in Cuba" refers to any 
member of the Council of Ministers, Council of 
State, central committee of the Communist Party 
of Cuba, or the Politburo of Cuba, or their 
equivalents. 

(11) PERSON.—The term person means any 
person or entity, including any agency or in- 
strumentality of a foreign state. 

(12) PROPERTY.—(A) The term property 
means any property (including patents, copy- 
rights, trademarks, and any other form of intel- 
lectual property), whether real, personal, or 
mired, and amy present, future, or contingent 
right, security, or other interest therein, includ- 
ing any leasehold interest. 

(B) For purposes of title III of this Act, the 
term property does not include real property 
used for residential purposes unless, as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act 

(i) the claim to the property is held by a 
United States national and the claim has been 
certified under title V of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949; or 

(ii) the property is occupied by an official of 
the Cuban Government or the ruling political 
party in Cuba. 

(13) TRAFFICS.—(A) As used in title III, and 
except as provided in subparagraph (B), a per- 
son "traffics" in confiscated property if that 
person knowingly and intentionally— 

(i) sells, transfers, distributes, dispenses, bro- 
kers, manages, or otherwise disposes of con- 
fiscated property, or purchases, leases, receives, 
possesses, obtains control of, manages, uses, or 
otherwise acquires or holds an interest in con- 
fiscated property, 

(ii) engages in a commercial activity using or 
otherwise benefiting from confiscated property, 


or 

(iii) causes, directs, participates in, or profits 
from, trafficking (as described in clause (i) or 
(ii)) by another person, or otherwise engages in 
trafficking (as described in clause (i) or (ii)) 
through another person, 
without the authorization of any United States 
national who holds a claim to the property. 

(B) The term “‘traffics’’ does not include 

(i) the delivery of international telecommuni- 
cation signals to Cuba; 

(ii) the trading or holding of securities pub- 
licly traded or held, unless the trading is with or 
by a person determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be a specially designated national; 

(iii) transactions and uses of property incident 
to lawful travel to Cuba, to the eztent that such 
transactions and uses of property are necessary 
to the conduct of such travel; or 

(iv) transactions and uses of property by a 
person who is both a citizen of Cuba and a resi- 
dent of Cuba, and who is not an official of the 
Cuban Government or the ruling political party 
in Cuba. 

(14) TRANSITION GOVERNMENT IN CUBA.—The 
term transition government in Cuba" means a 
government that the President determines is a 
transition government consistent with the re- 
quirements and factors set forth in section 205. 

(15) UNITED STATES NATIONAL.—The term 
“United States national means 

(A) any United States citizen; or 

(B) any other legal entity which is organized 
under the laws of the United States, or of any 
State, the District of Columbia, or any common- 
wealth, territory, or possession of the United 
States, and which has its principal place of 
business in the United States. 
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SEC. 5. SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of this Act or the amend- 
ments made by this Act or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the remainder of this Act, the amendments made 
by this Act, or the application thereof to other 
persons not similarly situated or to other cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected by such invali- 
dation. 

TITLE I—STRENGTHENING INTER- 
NATIONAL SANCTIONS AGAINST THE 
CASTRO GOVERNMENT 

SEC. 101. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the acts of the Castro government, includ- 
ing its massive, systematic, and extraordinary 
violations of human rights, are a threat to inter- 
national peace; 

(2) the President should advocate, and should 
instruct the United States Permanent Represent- 
ative to de United Nations to propose and seek 
within the Security Council, a mandatory inter- 
national embargo against the totalitarian 
Cuban Government pursuant to chapter VII of 
the Charter of the United Nations, employing ef- 
forts similar to consultations conducted by 
United States representatives with respect to 
Haiti; 

(3) any resumption of efforts by any inde- 
pendent state of the former Soviet Union to 
make operational any nuclear facilities in Cuba, 
and any continuation of intelligence activities 
by such a state from Cuba that are targeted at 
the United States and its citizens will have a 
detrimental impact on United States assistance 
to such state; and 

(4) in view of the threat to the national secu- 
rity posed by the operation of any nuclear facil- 
ity, and the Castro government's continuing 
blackmail to unleash another wave of Cuban 
refugees fleeing from Castro's oppression, most 
of whom find their way to United States shores, 
further depleting limited humanitarian and 
other resources of the United States, the Presi- 
dent should do all in his power to make it clear 
to the Cuban Government that— 

(A) the completion and operation of any nu- 
clear power facility, or 

(B) any further political manipulation of the 
desire of Cubans to escape that results in mass 
migration to the United States, 
will be considered an act of aggression which 
will be met with an appropriate response in 
order to maintain the security of the national 
borders of the United States and the health and 
safety of the American people. 

SEC. 102. ENFORCEMENT OF THE ECONOMIC EM- 

BARGO OF CUBA. 


(a) PoLICY.— 

(1) RESTRICTIONS BY OTHER COUNTRIES.—The 
Congress hereby reaffirms section 1704(a) of the 
Cuban Democracy Act of 1992, which states that 
the President should encourage foreign coun- 
tries to restrict trade and credit relations with 
Cuba in a manner consistent with the purposes 
of that Act. 

(2) SANCTIONS ON OTHER COUNTRIES.—The 
Congress further urges the President to take im- 
mediate steps to apply the sanctions described in 
section 1704(b)(1) of that Act against countries 
assisting Cuba. 

(b) DIPLOMATIC EFFORTS.—The Secretary of 
State should ensure that United States diplo- 
matic personnel abroad understand and, in 
their contacts with foreign officials, are commu- 
nicating the reasons for the United States eco- 
nomic embargo of Cuba, and are urging foreign 
governments to cooperate more effectively with 
the embargo. 

(c) EXISTING REGULATIONS.—The President 
Shall instruct the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Attorney General to enforce fully the Cuban 
Assets Control Regulations set forth in part 515 
of title 31, Code of Federal Regulations. 
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(d) TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT.— 

(1) CIVIL PENALTIES.—Subsection (b) of section 
16 of the Trading with the Enemy Act (50 U.S.C. 
App. 16(b)), as added by Public Law 102-484, is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(b)(1) A civil penalty of not to ezceed $50,000 
may be imposed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on any person who violates any license, 
order, rule, or regulation issued in compliance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

"(2) Any property, funds, securities, papers, 
or other articles or documents, or any vessel, to- 
gether with its tackle, apparel, furniture, and 
equipment, that is the subject of a violation 
under paragraph (1) shall, at the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, be forfeited to the 
United States Government. 

"(3) The penalties provided under this sub- 
section may be imposed only on the record after 
opportunity for an agency hearing in accord- 
ance with sections 554 through 557 of title 5, 
United States Code, with the right to prehearing 
discovery. 

"(4) Judicial review of any penalty imposed 
under this subsection may be had to the ertent 
provided in section 702 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 16 of 
the Trading with the Enemy Act is further 
amended by striking subsection (b), as added by 
Public Law 102-393. 

(3) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—Section 16 of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act is further amend- 
ed— 

(A) by inserting “SEC. 16.” before “(a)”; and 

(B) in subsection (a) by striking partici- 
pants” and inserting ‘‘participates’’. 

(e) DENIAL OF VISAS TO CERTAIN CUBAN NA- 
TIONALS.—It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President should instruct the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General to enforce fully 
existing regulations to deny visas to Cuban na- 
tionals considered by the Secretary of State to 
be officers or employees of the Cuban Govern- 
ment or of the Communist Party of Cuba. 

(f) COVERAGE OF DEBT-FOR-EQUITY SWAPS BY 
ECONOMIC EMBARGO OF  CUBA.—Section 
1704(b)(2) of the Cuban Democracy Act of 1992 
(22 U.S.C. 6003(b)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (B) as sub- 
paragraph (C); and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (A) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(B) includes an ezchange, reduction, or for- 
giveness of Cuban debt owed to a foreign coun- 
try in return for a grant of an equity interest in 
a property, investment, or operation of the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba (including the government of 
any political subdivision of Cuba, and any 
agency or instrumentality of the Government of 
Cuba) or of a Cuban national; and: and 

(4) by adding at the end the following flush 
sentence: As used in this paragraph, the term 
'agency or instrumentality of the Government of 
Cuba' means an agency or instrumentality of a 
foreign state as defined in section 1603(b) of title 
28, United States Code, with each reference in 
such section to 'a foreign state' deemed to be a 
reference to Cuba 

(9g) TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERVICES.—Section 
1705(e) of the Cuban Democracy Act of 1992 (22 
U.S.C. 6004(e)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraphs: 

*(5) PROHIBITION ON INVESTMENT IN DOMESTIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERVICES.—Nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to authorize 
the investment by any United States person in 
the domestic telecommunications network within 
Cuba. For purposes of this paragraph, an ‘in- 
vestment’ in the domestic telecommunications 
network within Cuba includes the contribution 
(including by donation) of funds or anything of 
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value to or for, and the making of loans to or 
for, such network. 

"(6) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—The President 
shall submit to the Congress on a semiannual 
basis a report detailing payments made to Cuba 
by any United States person as a result of the 
provision of telecommunications services author- 
ized by this subsection. ”. 

(h) CODIFICATION OF ECONOMIC EMBARGO.— 
The economic embargo of Cuba, as in effect on 
March 1, 1996, including all restrictions under 
part 515 of title 31, Code of Federal Regulations, 
Shall be in effect upon the enactment of this 
Act, and shall remain in effect, subject to sec- 
tion 204 of this Act. 

SEC. 103. PROHIBITION AGAINST INDIRECT FI- 
NANCING OF CUBA. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no loan, credit, or other fi- 
nancing may be ertended knowingly by a 
United States national, a permanent resident 
alien, or a United States agency to any person 
for the purpose of financing transactions involv- 
ing any confiscated property the claim to which 
is owned by a United States national as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, ezcept for fi- 
nancing by the United States national owning 
such claim for a transaction permitted under 
United States law. 

(b) SUSPENSION AND TERMINATION OF PROHIBI- 
TION.— 

(1) SUSPENSION.—The President is authorized 
to suspend the prohibition contained in sub- 
section (a) upon a determination made under 
section 203(c)(1) that a transition government in 
Cuba is in power. 

(2) TERMINATION.—The prohibition contained 
in subsection (a) shall cease to apply on the 
date on which the economic embargo of Cuba 
terminates as provided in section 204. 

(c) PENALTIES.—Violations of subsection (a) 
shall be punishable by such civil penalties as 
are applicable to violations of the Cuban Assets 
Control Regulations set forth in part 515 of title 
31, Code of Federal Regulations. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section 

(1) the term permanent resident alien means 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence into the United States; and 

(2) the term United States agency has the 
meaning given the term agency in section 
551(1) of title 5, United States Code. 

SEC. 104. UNITED STATES OPPOSITION TO CUBAN 
MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL FI- 
NANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

(a) CONTINUED OPPOSITION TO CUBAN MEM- 
BERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided in para- 
graph (2), the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the United States executive director of 
each international financial institution to use 
the voice and vote of the United States to oppose 
the admission of Cuba as a member of such in- 
stitution until the President submits a deter- 
mination under section 203(c)(3) that a demo- 
cratically elected government in Cuba is in 
power. 

(2) TRANSITION GOVERNMENT.—Once the Presi- 
dent submits a determination under section 
203(c)(1) that a transition government in Cuba is 


in power— 

(A) the President is encouraged to take steps 
to support the processing of Cuba’s application 
for membership in any international financial 
institution, subject to the membership taking ef- 
fect after a democratically elected government in 
Cuba is in power, and 

(B) the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to instruct the United States executive di- 
rector of each international financial institution 
to support loans or other assistance to Cuba 
only to the extent that such loans or assistance 
contribute to a stable foundation for a demo- 
cratically elected government in Cuba. 
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(b) REDUCTION IN UNITED STATES PAYMENTS 
TO INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS.—If 
any international financial institution approves 
a loan or other assistance to the Cuban Govern- 
ment over the opposition of the United States, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury shall with- 
hold from payment to such institution an 
amount equal to the amount of the loan or other 
assistance, with respect to either of the follow- 
ing types of payment: 

(1) The paid-in portion of the increase in cap- 
ital stock of the institution. 

(2) The callable portion of the increase in cap- 
ital stock of the institution. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term international financial institution” 
means the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the International Development Asso- 
ciation, the International Finance Corporation, 
the Multilateral Investment Guaranty Agency, 
and the Inter-American Development Bank. 

SEC. 105. UNITED STATES OPPOSITION TO TERMI- 
NATION OF THE SUSPENSION OF 
THE CUBAN GOVERNMENT FROM 
PARTICIPATION IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICAN STATES. 

The President should instruct the United 
States Permanent Representative to the Organi- 
zation of American States to oppose and vote 
against any termination of the suspension of the 
Cuban Government from participation in the 
Organization until the President determines 
under section 203(c)(3) that a democratically 
elected government in Cuba is in power. 

SEC. 106. ASSISTANCE BY THE INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET 
UNION FOR THE CUBAN GOVERN- 


(a) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later than 
90 days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the President shall submit to the appro- 
priate congressional committees a report detail- 
ing progress toward the withdrawal of personnel 
of any independent state of the former Soviet 
Union (within the meaning of section 3 of the 
FREEDOM Support Act (22 U.S.C. 5801)), in- 
cluding advisers, technicians, and military per- 
sonnel, from the Cienfuegos nuclear facility in 
Cuba. 

(b) CRITERIA FOR  ASSISTANCE.—Section 
498A(a)(11) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2295a(a)(11)) is amended by striking 
"of military facilities" and inserting ''military 
and intelligence facilities, including the military 
and intelligence facilities at Lourdes and Cien- 
fuegos”. 

(c) INELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 498A(b) of that Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2295a(b)) is amended— 

(A) by striking “or” at the end of paragraph 
(4); 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (5) as para- 
graph (6); and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

"(5) for the government of any independent 
state effective 30 days after the President has 
determined and certified to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees (and Congress has not en- 
acted legislation disapproving the determination 
within that 30-day period) that such govern- 
ment is providing assistance for, or engaging in 
nonmarket based trade (as defined in section 
498B(k)(3)) with, the Cuban Government; or 

(2) DEFINITION.—Subsection (k) of section 
498B of that Act (22 U.S.C. 2295b(k)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new para- 
graphs: 

"(3 NONMARKET BASED TRADE.—AS used in 
section 498A(b)(5), the term 'nonmarket based 
trade' includes exports, imports, exchanges, or 
other arrangements that are provided for goods 
and services (including oil and other petroleum 
products) om terms more favorable than those 
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generally available in applicable markets or for 
comparable commodities, including— 

"(A) exports to the Cuban Government on 
terms that involve a grant, concessional price, 
guaranty, insurance, or subsidy; 

B) imports from the Cuban Government at 
preferential tariff rates; 

O) exchange arrangements that include ad- 
vance delivery of commodities, arrangements in 
which the Cuban Government is not held ac- 
countable for unfulfilled exchange contracts, 
and arrangements under which Cuba does not 
pay appropriate transportation, insurance, or 
finance costs; and 

“(D) the exchange, reduction, or forgiveness 
of debt of the Cuban Government in return for 
a grant by the Cuban Government of an equity 
interest in a property, investment, or operation 
of the Cuban Government or of a Cuban na- 
tional. 

"(4) CUBAN GOVERNMENT.—(A) The term 
‘Cuban Government’ includes the government of 
any political subdivision of Cuba, and any 
agency or instrumentality of the Government of 
Cuba. 

"(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term ‘agency or instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba’ means an agency or instrumen- 
tality of a foreign state as defined in section 
1603(b) of title 28, United States Code, with each 
reference in such section to ‘a foreign state’ 
deemed to be a reference to Cuba 

(3) EXCEPTION.—Section 498A(c) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2295A(c)) 
is amended by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

*'(4) The assistance is provided under the sec- 
ondary school exchange program administered 
by the United States Information Agency. 

(d) FACILITIES AT LOURDES, CUBA.— 

(1) DISAPPROVAL OF CREDITS.—The Congress 
expresses its strong disapproval of the extension 
by Russia of credits equivalent to $200,000,000 in 
support of the intelligence facility at Lourdes, 
Cuba, in November 1994. 

(2) REDUCTION IN ASSISTANCE.—Section 498A 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2295a) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

d) REDUCTION IN ASSISTANCE FOR SUPPORT 
OF INTELLIGENCE FACILITIES IN CUBA.— 

"(1) REDUCTION IN ASSISTANCE.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the Presi- 
dent shall withhold from assistance provided, on 
or after the date of the enactment of this sub- 
section, for an independent state of the former 
Soviet Union under this Act an amount equal to 
the sum of assistance and credits, if any, pro- 
vided on or after such date by such state in sup- 
port of intelligence facilities in Cuba, including 
the intelligence facility at Lourdes, Cuba. 

"(2) WAIVER.—(A) The President may waive 
the requirement of paragraph (1) to withhold as- 
sistance if the President certifies to the appro- 
priate congressional committees that the provi- 
sion of such assistance is important to the na- 
tional security of the United States, and, in the 
case of such a certification made with respect to 
Russia, if the President certifies that the Rus- 
sian Government has assured the United States 
Government that the Russian Government is not 
sharing intelligence data collected at the 
Lourdes facility with officials or agents of the 
Cuban Government. 

"(B) At the time of a certification made with 
respect to Russia under subparagraph (A), the 
President shall also submit to the appropriate 
congressional committees a report describing the 
intelligence activities of Russia in Cuba, includ- 
ing the purposes for which the Lourdes facility 
is used by the Russian Government and the ez- 
tent to which the Russian Government provides 
payment or government credits to the Cuban 
Government for the continued use of the 
Lourdes facility. 
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) The report required by subparagraph (B) 
may be submitted in classified form. 

D) For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
'appropriate congressional committees' includes 
the Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence 
of the House of Representatives and the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate. 

"(3) EXCEPTIONS TO REDUCTIONS IN ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The requirement of paragraph (1) to 
withhold assistance shall not apply with respect 
to— 

"(A) assistance to meet urgent humanitarian 
needs, including disaster and refugee relief; 

) democratic political reform or rule of law 
activities; 

O) technical assistance for safety upgrades 
of civilian nuclear power plants; 

D) the creation of private sector or non- 
governmental organizations that are independ- 
ent of government control; 

"(E) the development of a free market eco- 
nomic system; 

"(F) assistance under the secondary school 
erchange program administered by the United 
States Information Agency; or 

) assistance for the purposes described in 
the Cooperative Threat Reduction Act of 1993 
(title XII of Public Law 103-160)."'. 

SEC. 107. TELEVISION BROADCASTING TO CUBA. 

(a) CONVERSION TO UHF.—The Director of the 
United States Information Agency shall imple- 
ment a conversion of television broadcasting to 
Cuba under the Television Marti Service to ultra 
high frequency (UHF) broadcasting. 

(b) PERIODIC REPORTS.—Not later than 45 
days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
and every three months thereafter until the con- 
version described in subsection (a) is fully imple- 
mented, the Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency shall submit a report to the ap- 
propriate congressional committees on the 
progress made in carrying out subsection (a). 

(c) TERMINATION OF BROADCASTING AUTHORI- 
TIES.—Upon transmittal of a determination 
under section 203(c)(3), the Television Broad- 
casting to Cuba Act (22 U.S.C. 1465aa and fol- 
lowing) and the Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 
Act (22 U.S.C. 1465 and following) are repealed. 
SEC. 108. REPORTS ON COMMERCE WITH, AND AS- 

SISTANCE TO, CUBA FROM OTHER 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

(a) REPORTS REQUIRED.—Not later than 90 
days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
and by January 1 of each year thereafter until 
the President submits a determination under 
section 203(c)(1), the President shall submit a re- 
port to the appropriate congressional committees 
on commerce with, and assistance to, Cuba from 
other foreign countries during the preceding 12- 
month period. 

(b) CONTENTS OF REPORTS.—Each report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall, for the period 
covered by the report, contain the following, to 
the extent such information is available: 

(1) A description of all bilateral assistance 
provided to Cuba by other foreign countries, in- 
cluding humanitarian assistance. 

(2) A description of Cuba's commerce with for- 
eign countries, including an identification of 
Cuba's trading partners and the eztent of such 

ade 


trade. 

(3) A description of the joint ventures com- 
pleted, or under consideration, by foreign na- 
tionals and business firms involving facilities in 
Cuba, including an identification of the location 
of the facilities involved and a description of the 
terms of agreement of the joint ventures and the 
names of the parties that are involved. 

(4) A determination as to whether or not any 
of the facilities described in paragraph (3) is the 
subject of a claim against Cuba by a United 
States national. 

(5) A determination of the amount of debt of 
the Cuban Government that is owed to each for- 
eign country, including— 
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(A) the amount of debt exchanged, forgiven, 
or reduced under the terms of each investment 
or operation in Cuba involving foreign nation- 
als; and 

(B) the amount of debt owed the foreign coun- 
try that has been exchanged, forgiven, or re- 
duced in return for a grant by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment of an equity interest in a property, in- 
vestment, or operation of the Cuban Government 
or of a Cuban national. 

(6) A description of the steps taken to assure 
that raw materials and semifinished or finished 
goods produced by facilities in Cuba involving 
foreign nationals do not enter the United States 
market, either directly or through third coun- 
tries or parties. 

(7) An identification of countries that pur- 
chase, or have purchased, arms or military sup- 
plies from Cuba or that otherwise have entered 
into agreements with Cuba that have a military 
application, including— 

(A) a description of the military supplies, 
equipment, or other material sold, bartered, or 
ezchanged between Cuba and such countries, 

(B) a listing of the goods, services, credits, or 
other consideration received by Cuba in ex- 
change for military supplies, equipment, or ma- 
terial, and 

(C) the terms or conditions of any such agree- 
ment. 

SEC. 109. AUTHORIZATION OF SUPPORT FOR 
DEMOCRATIC AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
GROUPS AND INTERNATIONAL OB- 
SERVERS. 


(a) AUTHORIZATION.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law (including section 102 of 
this Act), ezcept for section 634A of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2394-1) and 
comparable notification requirements contained 
in any Act making appropriations for foreign 
operations, export financing, and related pro- 
grams, the President is authorized to furnish as- 
sistance and. provide other support for individ- 
uals and independent nongovernmental organi- 
zations to support democracy-building efforts 
for Cuba, including the following: 

(1) Published and informational matter, such 
as books, videos, and cassettes, on transitions to 
democracy, human rights, and market econo- 
mies, to be made available to independent demo- 
cratic groups in Cuba. 

(2) Humanitarian assistance to victims of po- 
litical repression, and their families. 

(3) Support for democratic and human rights 
groups in Cuba. 

(4) Support for visits and permanent deploy- 
ment of independent international human rights 
monitors in Cuba. 

(b) OAS EMERGENCY FUND.— 

(1) FOR SUPPORT OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND ELEC- 
TIONS.—The President shall take the necessary 
steps to encourage the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to create a special emergency fund 
for the explicit purpose of deploying human 
rights observers, election support, and election 
observation in Cuba. 

(2) ACTION OF OTHER MEMBER STATES.—The 
President should instruct the United States Per- 
manent Representative to the Organization of 
American States to encourage other member 
states of the Organization to join in calling for 
the Cuban Government to allow the immediate 
deployment of independent human rights mon- 
itors of the Organization throughout Cuba and 
on-site visits to Cuba by the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights. 

(3) VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FUND.— 
Notwithstanding section 307 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2227) or any other 
provision of law limiting the United States pro- 
portionate share of assistance to Cuba by any 
international organization, the President should 
provide not less than $5,000,000 of the voluntary 
contributions of the United States to the Orga- 
nization of American States solely for the pur- 
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poses of the special fund referred to in para- 
graph (1). 

(c) DENIAL OF FUNDS TO THE CUBAN GOVERN- 
MENT.—In implementing this section, the Presi- 
dent shall take all necessary steps to ensure 
that no funds or other assistance is provided to 
the Cuban Government. 

SEC. 110. IMPORTATION SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
CERTAIN CUBAN PRODUCTS. 

(a) PROHIBITION ON IMPORT OF AND DEALINGS 
IN CUBAN PRODUCTS.—The Congress notes that 
section 515.204 of title 31, Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, prohibits the entry of, and dealings out- 
side the United States in, merchandise that— 

(1) is of Cuban origin; 

(2) is or has been located in or transported 
from or through Cuba; or 

(3) is made or derived in whole or in part of 
any article which is the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of Cuba. 

(b) EFFECT OF NAFTA.—The Congress notes 
that United States accession to the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement does not modify or 
alter the United States sanctions against Cuba. 
The statement of administrative action accom- 
panying that trade agreement specifically states 
the following: 

(1) "The NAFTA rules of origin will not in 
any way diminish the Cuban sanctions pro- 
gram. .. . Nothing in the NAFTA would operate 
to override this prokibition. 

(2) **Article 309(3) [of the NAFTA] permits the 
United States to ensure that Cuban products or 
goods made from Cuban materials are not im- 
ported into the United States from Mexico or 
Canada and that U.S. products are not erported 
to Cuba through those countries. 

(c) RESTRICTION OF SUGAR IMPORTS.—The 
Congress notes that section 902(c) of the Food 
Security Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-198) requires 
the President not to allocate any of the sugar 
import quota to a country that is a net importer 
of sugar unless appropriate officials of that 
country verify to the President that the country 
does not import for reerport to the United States 
any sugar produced in Cuba. 

(d) ASSURANCES REGARDING SUGAR PROD- 
ders. Protection of essential security interests 
of the United States requires assurances that 
sugar products that are entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, into the cus- 
toms territory of the United States are not prod- 
ucts of Cuba. 

SEC. 111. WITHHOLDING OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM COUNTRIES SUPPORT- 
ING JURAGUA NUCLEAR PLANT IN 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) President Clinton stated in April 1993 that 
the United States opposed the construction of 
the Juragua nuclear power plant because of the 
concerns of the United States about Cuba's abil- 
ity to ensure the safe operation of the facility 
and because of Cuba's refusal to sign the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty or ratify the 
Treaty of Tlatelolco. 

(2) Cuba has not signed the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons or rati- 
fied the Treaty of Tlatelolco, the latter of which 
establishes Latin America and the Caribbean as 
a nuclear weapons-free zone. 

(3) The State Department, the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission, and the Department of En- 
ergy have expressed concerns about the con- 
struction and operation of Cuba’s nuclear reac- 
tors. 

(4) In a September 1992 report to the Congress, 
the General Accounting Office outlined con- 
cerns among nuclear energy erperts about defi- 
ciencies in the nuclear plant project in Juragua, 
near Cienfuegos, Cuba, including— 

(A) a lack in Cuba of a nuclear regulatory 
structure; 
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(B) the absence in Cuba of an adequate infra- 
structure to ensure the plant's safe operation 
and requisite maintenance; 

(C) the inadequacy of training of plant opera- 
tors; 

(D) reports by a former technician from Cuba 
who, by ezamining with r-rays weld sites be- 
lieved to be part of the auziliary plumbing sys- 
tem for the plant, found that 10 to 15 percent of 
those sites were defective; 

(E) since September 5, 1992, when construction 
on the plant was halted, the prolonged erposure 
to the elements, including corrosive salt water 
vapor, of the primary reactor components; and 

(F) the possible inadequacy of the upper por- 
tion of the reactors’ dome retention capability to 
withstand only 7 pounds of pressure per square 
inch, given that normal atmospheric pressure is 
32 pounds per square inch and United States re- 
actors are designed to accommodate pressures of 
50 pounds per square inch. 

(5) The United States Geological Survey 
claims that it had difficulty determining an- 
swers to specific questions regarding earthquake 
activity in the area near Cienfuegos because the 
Cuban Government was not forthcoming with 
information. 

(6) The Geological Survey has indicated that 
the Caribbean plate, a geological formation near 
the south coast of Cuba, may pose seismic risks 
to Cuba and the site of the power plant, and 
may produce large to moderate earthquakes. 

(7) On May 25, 1992, the Caribbean plate pro- 
duced an earthquake numbering 7.0 on the 
Richter scale. 

(8) According to a study by the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration, summer 
winds could carry radioactive pollutants from a 
nuclear accident at the power plant throughout 
all of Florida and parts of the States on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico as far as Teras, and 
northern winds could carry the pollutants as far 
northeast as Virginia and Washington, D.C. 

(9) The Cuban Government, under dictator 
Fidel Castro, in 1962 advocated the Soviets’ 
launching of nuclear missiles to the United 
States, which represented a direct and dan- 
gerous provocation of the United States and 
brought the world to the brink of a nuclear con- 
flict. 
(10) Fidel Castro over the years has consist- 
ently issued threats against the United States 
Government, most recently that he would un- 
leash another perilous mass migration from 
Cuba upon the enactment of this Act. 

(11) Despite the various concerns about the 
plant's safety and operational problems, a fea- 
sibility study is being conducted that would es- 
tablish a support group to include Russia, Cuba, 
and third countries with the objective of com- 
pleting and operating the plant. 

(b) WITHHOLDING OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the President shall withhold 
from assistance allocated, on or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, for any country an 
amount equal to the sum of assistance and cred- 
its, if any, provided on or after such date of en- 
actment by that country or any entity in that 
country in support of the completion of the 
Cuban nuclear facility at Juragua, near Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS.—The requirement of para- 
graph (1) to withhold assistance shall not apply 
with respect to— 

(A) assistance to meet urgent humanitarian 
needs, including disaster and refugee relief; 

(B) democratic political reform or rule of law 
activities; 

(C) the creation of private sector or non- 
governmental organizations that are independ- 
ent of government control; 

(D) the development of a free market economic 
system; 
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(E) assistance for the purposes described im 
the Cooperative Threat Reduction Act of 1993 
(title XII of Public Law 103-160); or 

(F) assistance under the secondary school ez- 
change program administered by the United 
States Information Agency. 

(3) DEFINITION.—As used in paragraph (1), 
the term assistance means assistance under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, credits, 
sales, guarantees of extensions of credit, and 
other assistance under the Arms Ezport Control 
Act, assistance under titles I and III of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, assistance under the FREEDOM Sup- 
port Act, and any other program of assistance 
or credits provided by the United States to other 
countries under other provisions of law. 

SEC. 112. REINSTITUTION OF FAMILY REMIT- 
TANCES AND TRAVEL TO CUBA. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent should— 

(1)(A) before considering the reinstitution of 
general licenses for family remittances to Cuba, 
insist that, prior to such reinstitution, the 
Cuban Government permit the unfettered oper- 
ation of small businesses fully empowered with 
the right to hire others to whom they may pay 
wages and to buy materials necessary in the op- 
eration of the businesses, and with such other 
authority and freedom as are required to foster 
the operation of small businesses throughout 
Cuba; and 

(B) if licenses described in subparagraph (A) 
are reinstituted, require a specific license for re- 
mittances described in subparagraph (A) in 
amounts of more than $500; and 

(2) before considering the reinstitution of gen- 
eral licenses for travel to Cuba by individuals 
resident in the United States who are family 
members of Cuban nationals who are resident in 
Cuba, insist on such actions by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment as abrogation of the sanction for depar- 
ture from Cuba by refugees, release of political 
prisoners, recognition of the right of association, 
and other fundamental freedoms. 

SEC. 113. EXPULSION OF CRIMINALS FROM CUBA. 

The President shall instruct all United States 
Government officials who engage in official con- 
tacts with the Cuban Government to raise on a 
regular basis the extradition of or rendering to 
the United States all persons residing in Cuba 
who are sought by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice for crimes committed in the 
United States. 

SEC. 114. NEWS BUREAUS IN CUBA. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF NEWS BUREAUS.—The 
President is authorized to establish and imple- 
ment an exchange of news bureaus between the 
United States and Cuba, if the exchange meets 
the following conditions: 

(1) The ezchange is fully reciprocal. 

(2) The Cuban Government agrees not to 
interfere with the establishment of news bureaus 
or with the movement in Cuba of journalists of 
any United States-based news organizations, in- 
cluding Radio Marti and Television Marti. 

(3) The Cuban Government agrees mot to 
interfere with decisions of United States-based 
news organizations with respect to individuals 
assigned to work as journalists in their news bu- 
reaus in Cuba. 

(4) The Department of the Treasury is able to 
ensure that only accredited journalists regularly 
employed with a news gathering organization 
travel to Cuba under this subsection. 

(5) The Cuban Government agrees not to 
interfere with the transmission of telecommuni- 
cations signals of news bureaus or with the dis- 
tribution within Cuba of publications of any 
United States-based news organization that has 
a news bureau in Cuba. 

(b) ASSURANCE AGAINST ESPIONAGE.—In imple- 
menting this section, the President shall take all 
necessary steps to ensure the safety and security 
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of the United States against espionage by Cuban 
journalists it believes to be working for the intel- 
ligence agencies of the Cuban Government. 

(c) FULLY RECIPROCAL.—As used in subsection 
(a)(1), the term "fully reciprocal” means that 
all news services, news organizations, and 
broadcasting services, including such services or 
organizations that receive financing, assistance, 
or other support from a governmental or official 
source, are permitted to establish and operate a 
news bureau in the United States and Cuba. 
SEC. 115. EFFECT OF ACT ON LAWFUL UNITED 

STATES GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES. 

Nothing in this Act prohibits any lawfully au- 
thorized investigative, protective, or intelligence 
activity of a law enforcement agency, or of an 
intelligence agency, of the United States. 

SEC. 116. CONDEMNATION OF CUBAN ATTACK ON 
AMERICAN 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) Brothers to the Rescue is a Miami-based 
humanitarian organization engaged in search- 
ing for and aiding Cuban refugees in the Straits 
of Florida, and was engaged in such a mission 
on Saturday, February 24, 1996. 

(2) The members of Brothers to the Rescue 
were flying unarmed and defenseless planes in a 
mission identical to hundreds they have flown 
since 1991 and posted no threat whatsoever to 
the Cuban Government, the Cuban military, or 
the Cuban people. 

(3) Statements by the Cuban Government that 
Brothers to the Rescue has engaged in covert 
operations, bombing campaigns, and commando 
operations against the Government of Cuba 
have no basis in fact. 

(4) The Brothers to the Rescue aircraft noti- 
fied air traffic controllers as to their flight 
plans, which would take them south of the 24th 
parallel and close to Cuban airspace. 

(5) International law provides a nation with 
airspace over the 12-mile territorial sea. 

(6) The response of Fidel Castro's dictatorship 
to Saturday's afternoon flight was to scramble 2 
fighter jets from a Havana airfield. 

(7) At approximately 3:24 p.m., the pilot of one 
of the Cuban MiGs received permission and pro- 
ceeded to shoot down one Brothers to the Res- 
cue airplane more than 6 miles north of the 
Cuban exclusion zone, or 18 miles from the 
Cuban coast. 

(8) Approzimately 7 minutes later, the pilot of 
the Cuban fighter jet received permission and 
proceeded to shoot down the second Brothers to 
the Rescue airplane almost 18.5 miles north of 
the Cuban exclusion zone, or 30.5 miles from the 
Cuban coast. 

(9) The Cuban dictatorship, if it truly felt 
threatened by the flight of these unarmed air- 
craft, could have and should have pursued 
other peaceful options as required by inter- 
national law. 

(10) The response chosen by Fidel Castro, the 
use of lethal force, was completely inappropriate 
to the situation presented to the Cuban Govern- 
ment, making such actions a blatant and bar- 
baric violation of international law and tanta- 
mount to cold-blooded murder. 

(11) There were no survivors of the attack on 
these aircraft, and the crew of a third aircraft 
managed to escape this criminal attack by Cas- 
tro’s Air Force. 

(12) The crew members of the destroyed 
planes, Pablo Morales, Carlos Costa, Mario de 
la Pena, and Armando Alejandre, were United 
States citizens from Miami flying with Brothers 
to the Rescue on a voluntary basis. 

(13) It is incumbent upon the United States 
Government to protect the lives and livelihoods 
of United States citizens as well as the rights of 
free passage and humanitarian missions. 

(14) This premeditated act took place after a 
week-long waive of repression by the Cuban 
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Government against Concilio Cubano, an um- 
brella organization of human rights activists, 
dissidents, independent economists, and inde- 
pendent journalists, among others. 

(15) The waive of repression against Concilio 
Cubano, whose membership is committed to 
peaceful democratic change in Cuba, included 
arrests, strip searches, house arrests, and in 
some cases sentences to more than 1 year in jail. 

(b) STATEMENTS BY THE CONGRESS.—(1) The 
Congress strongly condemns the act of terrorism 
by the Castro regime in shooting down the 
Brothers to the Rescue aircraft on February 24, 
1996. 

(2) The Congress extends its condolences to 
the families of Pablo Morales, Carlos Costa, 
Mario de la Pena, and Armando Alejandre, the 
victims of the attack. 

(3) The Congress urges the President to seek, 
in the International Court of Justice, indictment 
for this act of terrorism by Fidel Castro. 

TITLE II—ASSISTANCE TO A FREE AND 

INDEPENDENT CUBA 

SEC. 201. POLICY TOWARD A TRANSITION GOV- 
ERNMENT AND A DEMOCRATICALLY 
ELECTED GOVERNMENT IN CUBA. 

The policy of the United States is as follows: 

(1) To support the self-determination of the 
Cuban people. 

(2) To recognize that the self-determination of 
the Cuban people is a sovereign and national 
right of the citizens of Cuba which must be ezer- 
cised free of interference by the government of 
any other country. 

(3) To encourage the Cuban people to em- 
power themselves with a government which re- 
flects the self-determination of the Cuban peo- 
ple. 

(4) To recognize the potential for a difficult 
transition from the current regime in Cuba that 
may result from the initiatives taken by the 
Cuban people for self-determination in response 
to the intransigence of the Castro regime in not 
allowing any substantive political or economic 
reforms, and to be prepared to provide the 
Cuban people with humanitarian, develop- 
mental, and other economic assistance. 

(5) In solidarity with the Cuban people, to 
provide appropriate forms of assistance— 

(A) to a transition government in Cuba; 

(B) to facilitate the rapid movement from such 
a transition government to a democratically 
elected government in Cuba that results from an 
erpression of the self-determination of the 
Cuban people; and 

(C) to support such a democratically elected 
government. 

(6) Through such assistance, to facilitate a 
peaceful transition to representative democracy 
and a market economy in Cuba and to consoli- 
date democracy in Cuba. 

(7) To deliver such assistance to the Cuban 
people only through a transition government in 
Cuba, through a democratically elected govern- 
ment in Cuba, through United States Govern- 
ment organizations, or through United States, 
international, or indigenous nongovernmental 
organizations. 

(8) To encourage other countries and multilat- 
eral organizations to provide similar assistance, 
and to work cooperatively with such countries 
and organizations to coordinate such assistance. 

(9) To ensure that appropriate assistance is 
rapidly provided and distributed to the people of 
Cuba upon the institution of a transition gov- 
ernment in Cuba. 

(10) Not to provide favorable treatment or in- 
fluence on behalf of any individual or entity in 
the selection by the Cuban people of their future 
government. 

(11) To assist a transition government in Cuba 
and a democratically elected government in 
Cuba to prepare the Cuban military forces for 
an appropriate role in a democracy. 
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(12) To be prepared to enter into negotiations 
with a democratically elected government in 
Cuba either to return the United States Naval 
Base at Guantanamo to Cuba or to renegotiate 
the present agreement under mutually agreeable 
terms. 

(13) To consider the restoration of diplomatic 
recognition and support the reintegration of the 
Cuban Government into Inter-American organi- 
zations when the President determines that 
there exists a democratically elected government 
in Cuba. 

(14) To take steps to remove the economic em- 
bargo of Cuba when the President determines 
that a transition to a democratically elected 
government in Cuba has begun. 

(15) To assist a democratically elected govern- 
ment in Cuba to strengthen and stabilize its na- 
tional currency. 

(16) To pursue trade relations with a free, 
democratic, and independent Cuba. 

SEC. 202. ASSISTANCE FOR THE CUBAN PEOPLE. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The President shall develop 
a plan for providing economic assistance to 
Cuba at such time as the President determines 
that a transition government or a democrat- 
ically elected government in Cuba (as deter- 
mined under section 203(c)) is in power. 

(2) EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS.—Assistance may 
be provided under this section subject to an au- 
thorization of appropriations and subject to the 
availability of appropriations. 

(b) PLAN FOR ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) DEVELOPMENT OF PLAN.—The President 
Shall develop a plan for providing assistance 
under this section— 

(A) to Cuba when a transition government in 
Cuba is in power; and 

(B) to Cuba when a democratically elected 
government in Cuba is in power. 

(2) TYPES OF ASSISTANCE.—Assistance under 
the plan developed under paragraph (1) may, 
subject to an authorization of appropriations 
and subject to the availability of appropriations, 
include the following: 

(A) TRANSITION GOVERNMENT.—(i) Except as 
provided in clause (ii), assistance to Cuba under 
a transition government shall, subject to an au- 
thorization of appropriations and subject to the 
availability of appropriations, be limited to— 

(I) such food, medicine, medical supplies and 
equipment, and assistance to meet emergency 
energy needs, as is necessary to meet the basic 
human needs of the Cuban people; and 

(1I) assistance described in subparagraph (C). 

(ii) Assistance in addition to assistance under 
clause (i) may be provided, but only after the 
President certifies to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees, in accordance with proce- 
dures applicable to reprogramming notifications 
under section 634A of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, that such assistance is essential to 
the successful completion of the transition to de- 
mocracy. 

(iti) Only after a transition government in 
Cuba is in power, freedom of individuals to trav- 
el to visit their relatives without any restrictions 
Shall be permitted. 

(B) DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED GOVERN- 
MENT.—Assistance to a democratically elected 
government in Cuba may, subject to an author- 
ization of appropriations and subject to the 
availability of appropriations, consist of eco- 
nomic assistance in addition to assistance avail- 
able under subparagraph (A), together with as- 
sistance described in subparagraph (C). Such 
economic assistance may include— 

(i) assistance under chapter 1 of part I (relat- 
ing to development assistance), and chapter 4 of 
part II (relating to the economic support fund), 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 

(ii) assistance under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954; 
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(iii) financing, guarantees, and other forms of 
assistance provided by the Ezport-Import Bank 
of the United States; 

(iv) financial support provided by the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation for invest- 
ment projects in Cuba; 

(v) assistance provided by the Trade and De- 
velopment Agency; 

(vi) Peace Corps programs; and 

(vii) other appropriate assistance to carry out 
the policy of section 201. 

(C) MILITARY ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE.—As- 
sistance to a transition government in Cuba and 
to a democratically elected government in Cuba 
Shall also include assistance in preparing the 
Cuban military forces to adjust to an appro- 
priate role in a democracy. 

(c) STRATEGY FOR DISTRIBUTION.—The plan 
developed under subsection (b) shall include a 
oe for distributing assistance under the 
plan. 

(d) DISTRIBUTION.—Assistance under the plan 
developed under subsection (b) shall be provided 
through United States Government organiza- 
tions and nongovernmental organizations and 
private and voluntary organizations, whether 
within or outside the United States, including 
humanitarian, educational, labor, and private 
sector organizations. 

(e) INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS.—The President 
Shall take the necessary steps— 

(1) to seek to obtain the agreement of other 
vountries and of international financial institu- 
tions and multilateral organizations to provide 
to a transition government in Cuba, and to a 
democratically elected government in Cuba, as- 
sistance comparable to that provided by the 
United States under this Act; and 

(2) to work with such countries, institutions, 
and organizations to coordinate all such assist- 
ance programs. 

(f) COMMUNICATION WITH THE CUBAN PEO- 
PLE.—The President shall take the mecessary 
steps to communicate to the Cuban people the 
plan for assistance developed under this section. 

(9) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 180 
days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the President shall transmit to the appropriate 
congressional committees a report describing in 
detail the plan developed under this section. 

(h) REPORT ON TRADE AND INVESTMENT RELA- 
TIONS.— 

(1) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The President, fol- 
lowing the transmittal to the Congress of a de- 
termination under section 203(c)(3) that a demo- 
cratically elected government in Cuba is in 
power, shall submit to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate and the 
appropriate congressional committees a report 
that describes— 

(A) acts, policies, and practices which con- 
stitute significant barriers to, or distortions of, 
United States trade in goods or services or for- 
eign direct investment with respect to Cuba; 

(B) policy objectives of the United States re- 
garding trade relations with a democratically 
elected government in Cuba, and the reasons 
therefor, including possible— 

(i) reciprocal extension of nondiscriminatory 
trade treatment (most-favored-nation treat- 
ment); 

(ii) designation of Cuba as a beneficiary de- 
veloping country under title V of the Trade Act 
of 1974 (relating to the Generalized System of 
Preferences) or as a beneficiary country under 
the Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act, 
and the implications of such designation with 
respect to trade with any other country that is 
such a beneficiary developing country or bene- 
ficiary country or is a party to the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement; and 

(iii) negotiations regarding free trade, includ- 
ing the accession of Cuba to the North American 
Free Trade Agreement; 
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(C) specific trade negotiating objectives of the 
United States with respect to Cuba, including 
the objectives described in section 108(b)(5) of 
the North American Free Trade Agreement Im- 
plementation Act (19 U.S.C. 3317(b)(5)); and 

(D) actions proposed or anticipated to be un- 
dertaken, and any proposed legislation nec- 
essary or appropriate, to achieve any of such 
policy and negotiating objectives. 

(2) CONSULTATION.—The President shall con- 
sult with the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate and the appropriate 
congressional committees and shall seek advice 
from the appropriate advisory committees estab- 
lished under section 135 of the Trade Act of 1974 
regarding the policy and negotiating objectives 
and the legislative proposals described in para- 
graph (1). 

SEC. 203. COORDINATION OF ASSISTANCE PRO- 


(a) COORDINATING OFFICIAL.—The President 
shall designate a coordinating official who shall 
be responsible for— 

(1) implementing the strategy for distributing 
assistance described in section 202(b); 

(2) ensuring the speedy and efficient distribu- 
tion of such assistance; and 

(3) ensuring coordination among, and appro- 
priate oversight by, the agencies of the United 
States that provide assistance described in sec- 
tion 202(b), including resolving any disputes 
among such agencies. 

(b) UNITED STATES-CUBA COUNCIL.—Upon 
making a determination under subsection (c)(3) 
that a democratically elected government in 
Cuba is in power, the President, after consulta- 
tion with the coordinating official, is authorized 
to designate a United States-Cuba council— 

(1) to ensure coordination between the United 
States Government and the private sector in re- 
sponding to change in Cuba, and in promoting 
market-based development in Cuba; and 

(2) to establish periodic meetings between rep- 
resentatives of the United States and Cuban pri- 
vate sectors for the purpose of facilitating bilat- 
eral trade. 

(c) IMPLEMENTATION OF PLAN; REPORTS TO 
CONGRESS.— 

(1) IMPLEMENTATION WITH RESPECT TO TRANSI- 
TION GOVERNMENT.—Upon making a determina- 
tion that a transition government in Cuba is in 
power, the President shall transmit that deter- 
mination to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees and shall, subject to an authorization of 
appropriations and subject to the availability of 
appropriations, commence the delivery and dis- 
tribution of assistance to such transition gov- 
ernment under the plan developed under section 
202(b). 

(2) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—(A) The President 
shall transmit to the appropriate congressional 
committees a report setting forth the strategy for 
providing assistance described in section 
202(b)(2) (A) and (C) to the transition govern- 
ment in Cuba under the plan of assistance de- 
veloped under section 202(b), the types of such 
assistance, and the ertent to which such assist- 
ance has been distributed in accordance with 
the plan. 

(B) The President shall transmit the report 
not later than 90 days after making the deter- 
mination referred to in paragraph (1), except 
that the President shall transmit the report in 
preliminary form not later than 15 days after 
making that determination. 

(3) IMPLEMENTATION WITH RESPECT TO DEMO- 
CRATICALLY ELECTED GOVERNMENT.—The Presi- 
dent shall, upon determining that a democrat- 
ically elected government in Cuba is in power, 
submit that determination to the appropriate 
congressional committees and shall, subject to 
an authorization of appropriations and subject 
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to the availability of appropriations, commence 
the delivery and distribution of assistance to 
Such democratically elected government under 
the plan developed under section 202(b). 

(4) ANNUAL REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—Not later 
than 60 days after the end of each fiscal year, 
the President shall transmit to the appropriate 
congressional committees a. report on the assist- 
ance provided under the plan developed under 
section 202(b), including a description of each 
type of assistance, the amounts expended for 
such assistance, and a description of the assist- 
ance to be provided under the plan in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

(d) REPROGRAMMING.—Any changes in the as- 
sistance to be provided under the plan developed 
under section 202(b) may not be made unless the 
President notifies the appropriate congressional 
committees at least 15 days in advance in ac- 
cordance with the procedures applicable to re- 
programming notifications under section 634A of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2394-1). 

SEC. 204. TERMINATION OF THE ECONOMIC EM- 
BARGO OF CUBA. 

(a) PRESIDENTIAL ACTIONS.—Upon submitting 
a determination to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees under section 203(c)(1) that a 
transition government in Cuba. is in power, the 
President, after consultation with the Congress, 
is authorized to take steps to suspend the eco- 
nomic embargo of Cuba and to suspend the right 
of action created in section 302 with respect to 
actions thereafter filed against the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, to the eztent that such steps contribute 
to a stable foundation for a democratically 
elected government in Cuba. 

(b) SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
LAW.—In carrying out subsection (a), the Presi- 
dent may suspend the enforcement of— 

(1) section 620(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2370(a)); 

(2) section 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2370(f) with respect to the 
“Republic of Cuba 

(3) sections 1704, 1705(d), and 1706 of the 
Cuban Democracy Act of 1992 (22 U.S.C. 6003, 
6004(d), and 6005); 

(4) section 902(c) of the Food Security Act of 
1985; and 

(5) the prohibitions on transactions described 
in part 515 of title 31, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions. 

(c) ADDITIONAL PRESIDENTIAL ACTIONS.— 
Upon submitting a determination to the appro- 
priate congressional committees under section 
203(c)(3) that a democratically elected govern- 
ment in Cuba is in power, the President shall 
take steps to terminate the economic embargo of 
Cuba, including the restrictions under part 515 
of title 31, Code of Federal Regulations. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—On the date 
on which the President submits a determination 
under section 203(c)(3)— 

(1) section 620(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2370(a)) is repealed; 

(2) section 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2370(f)) is amended by striking 
Republic of Cuba: 

(3) sections 1704, 1705(d), and 1706 of the 
Cuban Democracy Act of 1992 (22 U.S.C. 6003, 
6004(d), and 6005) are repealed; and 

(4) section 902(c) of the Food Security Act of 
1985 is repealed. 

(e) REVIEW OF SUSPENSION OF ECONOMIC EM- 
BARGO.— 

(1) REVIEW.—If the President takes action 
under subsection (a) to suspend the economic 
embargo of Cuba, the President shall imme- 
diately so notify the Congress. The President 
Shall report to the Congress no less frequently 
than every 6 months thereafter, until he submits 
a determination under section 203(c)(3) that a 
democratically elected government in Cuba is in 
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power, on the progress being made by Cuba to- 
ward the establishment of such a democratically 
elected government. The action of the President 
under subsection (a) shall cease to be effective 
upon the enactment of a joint resolution de- 
scribed in paragraph (2). 

(2) JOINT RESOLUTIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term joint resolution" means 
only a joint resolution of the 2 Houses of Con- 
gress, the matter after the resolving clause of 
which is as follows: ''That the Congress dis- 
approves the action of the President under sec- 
tion 204(a) of the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity (LIBERTAD) Act of 1996 to suspend 
the economic embargo of Cuba, notice of which 


was submitted to the Congress on. with 
the blank space being filled with the appro- 
priate date. 


(3) REFERRAL TO COMMITTEES.—Joint resolu- 
tions introduced in the House of Representatives 
shall be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and joint resolutions intro- 
duced in the Senate shall be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(4) PROCEDURES.—(A) Amy joint resolution 
Shall be considered in the Senate in accordance 
with the provisions of section 601(b) of the Inter- 
national Security Assistance and Arms Export 
Control Act of 1976. 

(B) For the purpose of ezpediting the consid- 
eration and enactment of joint resolutions, a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of ary 
joint resolution after it has been reported by the 
appropriate committee shall be treated as highly 
privileged in the House of Representatives. 

(C) Not more than 1 joint resolution may be 
considered in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate in the 6-month period beginning on 
the date on which the President notifies the 
Congress under paragraph (1) of the action 
taken under subsection (a), and in each 6- 
month period thereafter. 

SEC. 205. REQUIREMENTS AND FACTORS FOR DE- 
TERMINING A TRANSITION GOVERN- 


(a) REQUIREMENTS.—For the purposes of this 
Act, a transition government in Cuba is a gov- 
ernment that— 

(1) has legalized all political activity; 

(2) has released all political prisoners and al- 
lowed for investigations of Cuban prisons by ap- 
propriate international human rights organiza- 
tions; 

(3) has dissolved the present Department of 
State Security in the Cuban Ministry of the In- 
terior, including the Committees for the Defense 
of the Revolution and the Rapid Response Bri- 
gades; and 

(4) has made public commitments to organiz- 
ing free and fair elections for a new govern- 
ment— 

(A) to be held in a timely manner within a pe- 
riod not to ezceed 18 months after the transition 
government assumes power; 

(B) with the participation of multiple inde- 
pendent political parties that have full access to 
the media on an equal basis, including (in the 
case of radio, television, or other telecommuni- 
cations media) in terms of allotments of time for 
such access and the times of day such allot- 
ments are given; and 

(C) to be conducted under the supervision of 
internationally recognized observers, such as 
the Organization of American States, the United 
Nations, and other election monitors; 

(5) has ceased any interference with Radio 
Marti or Television Marti broadcasts; 

(6) makes public commitments to and is mak- 
ing demonstrable progress in— 

(A) establishing an independent judiciary; 

(B) respecting internationally recognized 
human rights and basic freedoms as set forth in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, to 
which Cuba is a signatory nation; 
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(C) allowing the establishment of independent 
trade unions as set forth in conventions 87 and 
98 of the International Labor Organization, and 
allowing the establishment of independent so- 
cial, economic, and political associations; 

(7) does not include Fidel Castro or Raul Cas- 
tro; and 

(8) has given adequate assurances that it will 
allow the speedy and efficient distribution of as- 
sistance to the Cuban people. 

(b) ADDITIONAL FACTORS.—In addition to the 
requirements in subsection (a), in determining 
whether a transition government in Cuba is in 
power, the President shall take into account the 
extent to which that government— 

(1) is demonstrably in transition from a com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship to representa- 
tive democracy; 

(2) has made public commitments to, and is 
making demonstrable progress in— 

(A) effectively guaranteeing the rights of free 
speech and freedom of the press, including 
granting permits to privately owned media and 
telecommunications companies to operate in 
Cuba; 

(B) permitting the reinstatement of citizenship 
to Cuban-born persons returning to Cuba; 

(C) assuring the right to private property; and 

(D) taking appropriate steps to return to 
United States citizens (and entities which are 50 
percent or more beneficially owned by United 
States citizens) property taken by the Cuban 
Government from such citizens and entities on 
0r after January 1, 1959, or to provide equitable 
compensation to such citizens and entities for 
Such property; 

(3) has eztradited or otherwise rendered to the 
United States all persons sought by the United 
States Department of Justice for crimes commit- 
ted in the United States; and 

(4) has permitted the deployment throughout 
Cuba of independent and unfettered inter- 
national human rights monitors. 

SEC. 206. REQUIREMENTS FOR DETERMINING A 
DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


For purposes of this Act, a democratically 
elected government in Cuba, in addition to meet- 
ing the requirements of section 205(a), is a gov- 
ernment which— 

(1) results from free and fair elections— 

(A) conducted under the supervision of inter- 
nationally recognized observers; and 

(B) in which— 

(i) opposition parties were permitted ample 
time to organize and campaign for such elec- 
tions; and 

(ii) all candidates were permitted full access to 
the media; 

(2) is showing respect for the basic civil lib- 
erties and human rights of the citizens of Cuba; 

(3) is substantially moving toward a market- 
oriented economic system based on the right to 
own and enjoy property; 

(4) is committed to making constitutional 
changes that would ensure regular free and fair 
elections and the full enjoyment of basic civil 
liberties and human rights by the citizens of 
Cuba; 

(5) has made demonstrable progress in estab- 
lishing an independent judiciary; and 

(6) has made demonstrable progress in return- 
ing to United States citizens (and entities which 
are 50 percent or more beneficially owned by 
United States citizens) property taken by the 
Cuban Government from such citizens and enti- 
ties on or after January 1, 1959, or providing full 
compensation for such property in accordance 
with international law standards and practice. 
SEC. 207. SETTLEMENT OF OUTSTANDING UNITED 

STATES CLAIMS TO CONFISCATED 
PROPERTY IN CUBA. 

(a) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 180 

days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
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the Secretary of State shall provide a report to 
the appropriate congressional committees con- 
taining an assessment of the property dispute 
question in Cuba, including— 

(1) an estimate of the number and amount of 
claims to property confiscated by the Cuban 
Government that are held by United States na- 
tionals in addition to those claims certified 
under section 507 of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949; 

(2) an assessment of the significance of 
promptly resolving confiscated property claims 
to the revitalization of the Cuban economy; 

(3) a review and evaluation of technical and 
other assistance that the United States could 
provide to help either a transition government 
in Cuba or a democratically elected government 
in Cuba establish mechanisms to resolve prop- 
erty questions; 

(4) an assessment of the role and types of sup- 
port the United States could provide to help re- 
solve claims to property confiscated by the 
Cuban Government that are held by United 
States nationals who did not receive or qualify 
for certification under section 507 of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949; and 

(5) an assessment of any areas requiring legis- 
lative review or action regarding the resolution 
of property claims in Cuba prior to a change of 
government in Cuba. 

(d) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of the 
Congress that the satisfactory resolution of 
property claims by a Cuban Government recog- 
nized by the United States remains an essential 
condition for the full resumption of economic 
and diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Cuba. 

TITLE III—PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 

RIGHTS OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS 
SEC. 301. FINDINGS. 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) Individuals enjoy a fundamental right to 
own and enjoy property which is enshrined in 
the United States Constitution. 

(2) The wrongful confiscation or taking of 
property belonging to United States nationals 
by the Cuban Government, and the subsequent 
exploitation of this property at the expense of 
the rightful owner, undermines the comity of 
nations, the free flow of commerce, and eco- 
nomic development. 

(3) Since Fidel Castro seized power in Cuba in 
1959— 

(A) he has trampled on the fundamental 
rights of the Cuban people; and 

(B) through his personal despotism, he has 
confiscated the property of— 

(i) millions of his own citizens; 

(ii) thousands of United States nationals; and 

(iii) thousands more Cubans who claimed asy- 
lum in the United States as refugees because of 
persecution and later became naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States. 

(4) It is in the interest of the Cuban people 
that the Cuban Government respect equally the 
property rights of Cuban nationals and nation- 
als of other countries. 

(5) The Cuban Government is offering foreign 
investors the opportunity to purchase an equity 
interest in, manage, or enter into joint ventures 
using property and assets some of which were 
confiscated from United States nationals. 

(6) This “trafficking” in confiscated property 
provides badly needed financial benefit, includ- 
ing hard currency, oil, and productive invest- 
ment and erpertise, to the current Cuban Gov- 
ernment and thus undermines the foreign policy 
of the United States— 

(A) to bring democratic institutions to Cuba 
through the pressure of a general economic em- 
bargo at a time when the Castro regime has 
proven to be vulnerable to international eco- 
nomic pressure; and 

(B) to protect the claims of United States na- 
tionals who had property wrongfully con- 
fiscated by the Cuban Government. 
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(7) The United States Department of State has 
notified other governments that the transfer to 
third parties of properties confiscated by the 
Cuban Government would complicate any at- 
tempt to return them to their original owners". 

(8) The international judicial system, as cur- 
rently structured, lacks fully effective remedies 
for the wrongful confiscation of property and 
for unjust enrichment from the use of wrong- 
fully confiscated property by governments and 
private entities at the ezpense of the rightful 
owners of the property. 

(9) International law recognizes that a nation 
has the ability to provide for rules of law with 
respect to conduct outside its territory that has 
or is intended to have substantial effect within 
its territory. 

(10) The United States Government has an ob- 
ligation to its citizens to provide protection 
against wrongful confiscations by foreign na- 
tions and their citizens, including the provision 
of private remedies. 

(11) To deter trafficking in wrongfully con- 
fiscated property, United States nationals who 
were the victims of these confiscations should be 
endowed with a judicial remedy in the courts of 
the United States that would deny traffickers 
any profits from economically erploiting Cas- 
tro's wrongful seizures. 

SEC. 302. LIABILITY FOR TRAFFICKING IN CON- 


(a) CIVIL REMEDY.— 

(1) LIABILITY FOR TRAFFICKING.—(A) Except 
as otherwise provided in this section, any per- 
son that, after the end of the 3-month period be- 
ginning on the effective date of this title, traf- 
fics in property which was confiscated by the 
Cuban Government on or after January 1, 1959, 
shall be liable to any United States national 
who owns the claim to such property for money 
damages in an amount equal to the sum of— 

(i) the amount which is the greater of— 

(I) the amount, if any, certified to the claim- 
ant by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion under the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949, plus interest; 

(II) the amount determined under section 
303(a)(2), plus interest; or 

(III) the fair market value of that property, 
calculated as being either the current value of 
the property, or the value of the property when 
confiscated plus interest, whichever is greater; 
and 

(ii) court costs and reasonable attorneys' fees. 

(B) Interest under subparagraph (A)(i) shall 
be at the rate set forth in section 1961 of title 28, 
United States Code, computed by the court from 
the date of confiscation of the property involved 
to the date on which the action is brought 
under this subsection. 

(2) PRESUMPTION IN FAVOR OF THE CERTIFIED 
CLAIMS.—There shall be a presumption that the 
amount for which a person is liable under 
clause (i) of paragraph (1)(A) is the amount that 
is certified as described in subclause (I) of that 
clause. The presumption shall be rebuttable by 
clear and convincing evidence that the amount 
described in subclause (II) or (III) of that clause 
is the appropriate amount of liability under that 
clause. 

(3) INCREASED LIABILITY.—(A) Any person 
that traffics in confiscated property for which 
liability is incurred under paragraph (1) shall, if 
a United States national owns a claim with re- 
spect to that property which was certified by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission under 
title V of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949, be liable for damages computed in 
accordance with subparagraph (C). 

(B) If the claimant in an action under this 
subsection (other than a United States national 
to whom subparagraph (A) applies) provides, 
after the end of the 3-month period described in 
paragraph (1) notice to— 
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(i) a person against whom the action is to be 
initiated, or 

(ii) a person who is to be joined as a defend- 
ant in the action, 
at least 30 days before initiating the action or 
joining such person as a defendant, as the case 
may be, and that person, after the end of the 30- 
day period beginning on the date the notice is 
provided, traffics in the confiscated property 
that is the subject of the action, then that per- 
son shall be liable to that claimant for damages 
computed in accordance with subparagraph (C). 

(C) Damages for which a person is liable 
under subparagraph (A) or subparagraph (B) 
are money damages in an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

(i) the amount determined under paragraph 
(1)(A)(ii), and 

(ii) 3 times the amount determined applicable 
under paragraph (1)( A(i). 

(D) Notice to a person under subparagraph 
(B)— 

(i) shall be in writing; 

(ii) shall be posted by certified mail or person- 
ally delivered to the person; and 

(iti) shall contain— 

(I) a statement of intention to commence the 
action under this section or to join the person as 
a defendant (as the case may be), together with 
the reasons therefor; 

(1I) a demand that the unlawful trafficking in 
the claimant's property cease immediately; and 

(II) a copy of the summary statement pub- 
lished under paragraph (8). 

(4) APPLICABILITY.—(A) Except as otherwise 
provided in this paragraph, actions may be 
brought under paragraph (1) with respect to 
property confiscated before, on, or after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(B) In the case of property confiscated before 
the date of the enactment of this Act, a United 
States national may not bring an action under 
this section on a claim to the confiscated prop- 
erty unless such national acquires ownership of 
the claim before such date of enactment. 

(C) In the case of property confiscated on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, a 
United States national who, after the property 
is confiscated, acquires ownership of a claim to 
the property by assignment for value, may not 
bring an action on the claim under this section. 

(5) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN ACTIONS.—(A) In 
the case of a United States national who was el- 
igible to file a claim with the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission under title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 but 
did not so file the claim, that United States na- 
tional may not bring an action on that claim 
under this section. 

(B) In the case of any action brought under 
this section by a United States national whose 
underlying claim in the action was timely filed 
with the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
under title V of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949 but was denied by the Commis- 
sion, the court shall accept the findings of the 
Commission on the claim as conclusive in the ac- 
tion under this section. 

(C) A United States national, other than a 
United States national bringing an action under 
this section on a claim certified under title V of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
may not bring an action on a claim under this 
section before the end of the 2-year period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


(D) An interest in property for which a United 
States national has a claim certified under title 
V of the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949 may not be the subject of a claim in an ac- 
tion under this section by any other person. 
Any person bringing an action under this sec- 
tion whose claim has not been so certified shall 
have the burden of establishing for the court 
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that the interest in property that is the subject 
of the claim is not the subject of a claim so cer- 
tified. 

(6) INAPPLICABILITY OF ACT OF STATE DOC- 
TRINE.—No court of the United States shall de- 
cline, based upon the act of state doctrine, to 
make a determination on the merits in an action 
brought under paragraph (1) . 

(7) LICENSES NOT REQUIRED.—(A) Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, an action 
under this section may be brought and may be 
settled, and a judgment rendered in such action 
may be enforced, without obtaining any license 
or other permission from any agency of the 
United States, ezcept that this paragraph shall 
not apply to the execution of a judgment 
against, or the settlement of actions involving, 
property blocked under the authorities of sec- 
tion 5(b) of the Trading with the Enemy Act 
that were being exercised on July 1, 1977, as a 
result of a national emergency declared by the 
President before such date, and are being erer- 
cised on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(B) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and for purposes of this title only, any 
claim against the Cuban Government shall not 
be deemed to be an interest im property the 
transfer of which to a United States national re- 
quired before the enactment of this Act, or re- 
quires after the enactment of this Act, a license 
issued by, or the permission of, any agency of 
the United States. 

(8) PUBLICATION BY ATTORNEY GENERAL.—Not 
later than 60 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Attorney General shall pre- 
pare and publish in the Federal Register a con- 
cise summary of the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding a statement of the liability under this 
title of a person trafficking in confiscated prop- 
erty, and the remedies available to United States 
nationals under this title. 

(b) AMOUNT IN CONTROVERSY.—An action may 
be brought under this section by a United States 
national only where the amount in controversy 
exceeds the sum or value of $50,000, exclusive of 
interest, costs, and attorneys' fees. In calculat- 
ing $50,000 for purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, the applicable amount under subclause 
(I), (II), or (III) of subsection (a)(1)(A)(i) may 
not be tripled as provided in subsection (a)(3). 

(c) PROCEDURAL REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided in this 
title, the provisions of title 28, United States 
Code, and the rules of the courts of the United 
States apply to actions under this section to the 
same extent as such provisions and rules apply 
to any other action brought under section 1331 
of title 28, United States Code. 

(2) SERVICE OF PROCESS.—In an action under 
this section, service of process on an agency or 
instrumentality of a foreign state in the conduct 
of a commercial activity, or against individuals 
acting under color of law, shall be made in ac- 
cordance with section 1608 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(d) ENFORCEABILITY OF JUDGMENTS AGAINST 
CUBAN GOVERNMENT.—In an action brought 
under this section, any judgment against an 
agency or instrumentality of the Cuban Govern- 
ment shall not be enforceable against an agency 
or instrumentality of either a transition govern- 
ment in Cuba or a democratically elected gov- 
ernment in Cuba. 

(e) CERTAIN PROPERTY IMMUNE FROM EXECU- 
TION.—Section 1611 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1610 of this chapter, the property of a foreign 
state shall be immune from attachment and from 
execution in an action brought under section 
302 of the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Soli- 
darity (LIBERTAD) Act of 1996 to the eztent 
that the property is a facility or installation 
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used by an accredited diplomatic mission for of- 
ficial purposes. 

(f) ELECTION OF REMEDIES.— 

(1) ELECTION.—Subject to paragraph (2)— 

(A) any United States national that brings an 
action under this section may not bring any 
other civil action or proceeding under the com- 
mon law, Federal law, or the law of any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, or any 
commonwealth, territory, or possession of the 
United States, that seeks monetary or nonmone- 
tary compensation by reason of the same subject 
matter; and 

(B) any person who brings, under the common 
law or any provision of law other than this sec- 
tion, a civil action or proceeding for monetary 
or nonmonetary compensation arising out of a 
claim for which an action would otherwise be 
cognizable under this section may not bring an 
action under this section on that claim. 

(2) TREATMENT OF CERTIFIED CLAIMANTS.—( A) 
In the case of any United States national that 
brings an action under this section based on a 
claim certified under title V of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949— 

(i) if the recovery in the action is equal to or 
greater than the amount of the certified claim, 
the United States national may not receive pay- 
ment on the claim under any agreement entered 
into between the United States and Cuba set- 
tling claims covered by such title, and such na- 
tional shall be deemed to have discharged the 
United States from any further responsibility to 
represent the United States national with re- 
spect to that claim; 

(ii) if the recovery in the action is less than 
the amount of the certified claim, the United 
States national may receive payment under a 
claims agreement described in clause (i) but only 
to the extent of the difference between the 
amount of the recovery and the amount of the 
certified claim; and 

(iii) if there is no recovery in the action, the 
United States national may receive payment on 
the certified claim under a claims agreement de- 
scribed in clause (i) to the same eztent as any 
certified claimant who does not bring an action 
under this section. 

(B) In the event some or all actions brought 
under this section are consolidated by judicial 
or other action in such manner as to create a 
pool of assets available to satisfy the claims in 
such actions, including a pool of assets in a pro- 
ceeding in bankruptcy, every claimant whose 
claim in an action so consolidated was certified 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
under title V of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949 shall be entitled to payment in 
full of its claim from the assets in such pool be- 
fore any payment is made from the assets in 
such pool with respect to any claim not so cer- 
tified. 

(g) DEPOSIT OF EXCESS PAYMENTS BY CUBA 
UNDER CLAIMS AGREEMENT.—Any amounts paid 
by Cuba under any agreement entered into be- 
tween the United States and Cuba settling cer- 
tified claims under title V of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 that are in ezcess 
of the payments made on such certified claims 
after the application of subsection (f) shall be 
deposited into the United States Treasury. 

(h) TERMINATION OF RIGHTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—All rights created under this 
section to bring an action for money damages 
with respect to property confiscated by the 
Cuban Government— 

(A) may be suspended under section 204(a); 
and 

(B) shall cease upon transmittal to the Con- 
gress of a determination of the President under 
section 203(c)(3) that a democratically elected 
government in Cuba is in power. 

(2) PENDING SUITS.—The suspension or termi- 
nation of rights under paragraph (1) shall not 
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affect suits commenced before the date of such 
suspension or termination (as the case may be), 
and in all such suits, proceedings shall be had, 
appeals taken, and judgments rendered in the 
same manner and with the same effect as if the 
suspension or termination had not occurred. 

(i) IMPOSITION OF FILING FEES.—The Judicial 
Conference of the United States shall establish a 
uniform fee that shall be imposed upon the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs in each action brought 
under this section. The fee should be established 
at a level sufficient to recover the costs to the 
courts of actions brought under this section. 
The fee under this subsection is in addition to 
any other fees imposed under title 28, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 303. PROOF OF OWNERSHIP OF CLAIMS TO 
CONFISCATED PROPERTY. 

(a) EVIDENCE OF OWNERSHIP.— 

(1) CONCLUSIVENESS OF CERTIFIED CLAIMS.—In 
any action brought under this title, the court 
shall accept as conclusive proof of ownership of 
an interest in property a certification of a claim 
to ownership of that interest that has been made 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
under title V of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949 (22 U.S.C. 1643 and following). 

(2) CLAIMS NOT CERTIFIED.—If in an action 
under this title a claim has not been so certified 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
the court may appoint a special master, includ- 
ing the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
to make determinations regarding the amount 
and ownership of the claim. Such determina- 
tions are only for evidentiary purposes in civil 
actions brought under this title and do not con- 
stitute certifications under title V of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949. 

(3) EFFECT OF DETERMINATIONS OF FOREIGN OR 
INTERNATIONAL ENTITIES.—In determining the 
amount or ownership of a claim in an action 
under this title, the court shall not accept as 
conclusive evidence any findings, orders, judg- 
ments, or decrees from administrative agencies 
or courts of foreign countries or international 
organizations that declare the value of or inval- 
idate the claim, unless the declaration of value 
or invalidation was found pursuant to binding 
international arbitration to which the United 
States or the claimant submitted the claim. 

(6) AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1949.—Title V of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
(22 U.S.C. 1643 and following) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“DETERMINATION OF OWNERSHIP OF CLAIMS RE- 

FERRED BY DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

“SEC. 514. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act and only for purposes of section 
302 of the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Soli- 
darity (LIBERTAD) Act of 1996, a United States 
district court, for fact-finding purposes, may 
refer to the Commission, and the Commission 
may determine, questions of the amount and 
ownership of a claim by a United States na- 
tional (as defined in section 4 of the Cuban Lib- 
erty and Democratic Solidarity (LIBERTAD) 
Act of 1996), resulting from the confiscation of 
property by the Government of Cuba described 
in section 503(a), whether or not the United 
States national qualified as a national of the 
United States (as defined in section 502(1)) at 
the time of the action by the Government of 
Cuba. 


(c) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this 
Act or in section 514 of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as added by subsection 
(b), shall be construed— 

(1) to require or otherwise authorize the 
claims of Cuban nationals who became United 
States citizens after their property was con- 
fiscated to be included in the claims certified to 
the Secretary of State by the Foreign Claims 
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Settlement Commission for purposes of future 
negotiation and espousal of claims with a 
friendly government in Cuba when diplomatic 
relations are restored; or 

(2) as superseding, amending, or otherwise al- 
tering certifications that have been made under 
title V of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949 before the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

SEC. 304. EXCLUSIVITY OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SET- 
TLEMENT COMMISSION CERTIFI- 
CATION PROCEDURE. 

Title V of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949 (22 U.S.C. 1643 and following), as 
amended by section 303, is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 

“EXCLUSIVITY OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 

COMMISSION CERTIFICATION PROCEDURE 

"SEC. 515. (a) Subject to subsection (b), nei- 
ther any national of the United States who was 
eligible to file a claim under section 503 but did 
not timely file such claim under that section, 
nor any person who was ineligible to file a claim 
under section 503, nor any national of Cuba, in- 
cluding any agency, instrumentality, subdivi- 
sion, or enterprise of the Government of Cuba or 
any local government of Cuba, nor any succes- 
sor thereto, whether or not recognized by the 
United States, shall have a claim to, participate 
in, or otherwise have an interest in, the com- 
pensation proceeds or nonmonetary compensa- 
tion paid or allocated to a national of the 
United States by virtue of a claim certified by 
the Commission under section 507, nor shall any 
district court of the United States have jurisdic- 
tion to adjudicate any such claim. 

"(b) Nothing in subsection (a) shall be con- 
strued to detract from or otherwise affect any 
rights in the shares of capital stock of nationals 
of the United States owning claims certified by 
the Commission under section 507. 

SEC. 305. LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 

An action under section 302 may mot be 
brought more than 2 years after the trafficking 
giving rise to the action has ceased to occur. 
SEC. 306. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
and (c), this title and the amendments made by 
this title shall take effect on August 1, 1996. 

(b) SUSPENSION AUTHORITY.— 

(1) SUSPENSION AUTHORITY.—The President 
may suspend the effective date under subsection 
(a) for a period of not more than 6 months if the 
President determines and reports in writing to 
the appropriate congressional committees at 
least 15 days before such. effective date that the 
suspension is necessary to the national interests 
of the United States and will expedite a transi- 
tion to democracy in Cuba. 

(2) ADDITIONAL SUSPENSIONS.—The President 
may suspend the effective date under subsection 
(a) for additional periods of not more than 6 
months each, each of which shall begin on the 
day after the last day of the period during 
which a suspension is in effect under this sub- 
section, if the President determines and reports 
in writing to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees at least 15 days before the date on which 
the additional suspension is to begin that the 
suspension is necessary to the national interests 
of the United States and will erpedite a transi- 
tion to democracy in Cuba. 

(c) OTHER AUTHORITIES.— 

(1) SUSPENSION.—After this title and the 
amendments of this title have taken effect — 

(A) no person shall acquire a property interest 
in any potential or pending action under this 
title; and 

(B) the President may suspend the right to 
bring an action under this title with respect to 
confiscated property for a period of not more 
than 6 months if the President determines and 
reports in writing to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees at least 15 days before the sus- 
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pension takes effect that such suspension is nec- 
essary to the national interests of the United 
States and will ezpedite a transition to democ- 
racy in Cuba. 

(2) ADDITIONAL SUSPENSIONS.—The President 
may suspend the right to bring an action under 
this title for additional periods of not more than 
6 months each, each of which shall begin on the 
day after the last day of the period during 
which a suspension is in effect under this sub- 
section, if the President determines and reports 
in writing to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees at least 15 days before the date on which 
the additional suspension is to begin that the 
suspension is necessary to the national interests 
of the United States and will erpedite a transi- 
tion to democracy in Cuba. 

(3) PENDING SUITS.—The ms of ac- 
tions under paragraph (1) shall not affect suits 
commenced before the date of such suspension, 
and in all such suits, proceedings shall be had, 
appeals taken, and judgments rendered in this 
same manner and with the same effect as if the 
suspension had not occurred. 

(d) RESCISSION OF SUSPENSION.—The President 
may rescind any suspension made under sub- 
section (b) or (c) upon reporting to the appro- 
priate congressional committees that doing so 
will expedite a transition to democracy in Cuba. 


TITLE IV—EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


SEC. 401. EXCLUSION FROM THE UNITED STATES 
OF ALIENS WHO HAVE CONFISCATED 
PROPERTY OF UNITED STATES NA- 
TIONALS OR WHO TRAFFIC IN SUCH 
PROPERTY. 

(a) GROUNDS FOR EXCLUSION.—The Secretary 
of State shall deny a visa to, and the Attorney 
General shall ezclude from the United States, 
any alien who the Secretary of State determines 
is a person who, after the date of the enactment 
of this Act— 

(1) has confiscated, or has directed or over- 
seen the confiscation of, property a claim to 
which is owned by a United States national, or 
converts or has converted for personal gain con- 
fiscated property, a claim to which is owned by 
a United States national; 

(2) traffics in confiscated property, a claim to 
which is owned by a United States national; 

(3) is a corporate officer, principal, or share- 
holder with a controlling interest of an entity 
which has been involved in the confiscation of 
property or trafficking in confiscated property, 
a claim to which is owned by a United States 
national; or 

(4) is a spouse, minor child, or agent of a per- 
son excludable under paragraph (1), (2), or (3). 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section, the 
following terms have the following meanings: 

(1) CONFISCATED; CONFISCATION.—The terms 
“confiscated” and confiscation refer to 

(A) the nationalization, expropriation, or 
other seizure by the Cuban Government of own- 
ership or control of property— 

(i) without the property having been returned 
or adequate and effective compensation pro- 
vided; or 

(ii) without the claim to the property having 
been settled pursuant to an international claims 
settlement agreement or other mutually accepted 
settlement procedure; and 

(B) the repudiation by the Cuban Government 
of, the default by the Cuban Government on, or 
the failure of the Cuban Government to pay— 

(i) a debt of any enterprise which has been 
nationalized, erpropriated, or otherwise taken 
by the Cuban Government; 

(ii) a debt which is a charge on property na- 
tionalized, erpropriated, or otherwise taken by 
the Cuban Government; or 

(iii) a debt which was incurred by the Cuban 
Government in satisfaction or settlement of a 
confiscated property claim. 
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(2) TRAFFICS.—(A) Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), a person "traffics" in con- 
fiscated property if that person knowingly and 
intentionally— 

(1 Y transfers, distributes, dispenses, brokers, 
or otherwise disposes of confiscated property, 

(II) purchases, receives, obtains control of, or 
otherwise acquires confiscated property, or 

(II improves (other than for routine mainte- 
nance), invests in (by contribution of funds or 
anything of value, other than for routine main- 
tenance), or begins after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act to manage, lease, possess, use, 
0r hold an interest in confiscated property, 

(ti) enters into a commercial arrangement 
using or otherwise benefiting from confiscated 
property, or 

(iii) causes, directs, participates in, or profits 
from, trafficking (as described in clause (i) or 
(ii)) by another person, or otherwise engages in 
trafficking (as described in clause (i) or (ii)) 
through another person, 
without the authorization of any United States 
national who holds a claim to the property. 

(B) The term "'traffics" does not include 

(i) the delivery of international telecommuni- 
cation signals to Cuba; 

(ii) the trading or holding of securities pub- 
licly traded or held, unless the trading is with or 
by a person determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be a specially designated national; 

(iii) transactions and uses of property incident 
to lawful travel to Cuba, to the ertent that such 
transactions and uses of property are necessary 
to the conduct of such travel; or 

(iv) transactions and uses of property by a 
person who is both a citizen of Cuba and a resi- 
dent of Cuba, and who is not an official of the 
Cuban Government or the ruling political party 
in Cuba. 

(c) EXEMPTION.—This section shall not apply 
where the Secretary of State finds, on a case by 
case basis, that the entry into the United States 
of the person who would otherwise be ercluded 
under this section is necessary for medical rea- 
sons or for purposes of litigation of an action 
under title III. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—This section applies to aliens 
seeking to enter the United States om or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) TRAFFICKING.—This section applies only 
with respect to acts within the meaning of 
"traffics" that occur on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


LINCOLN DIAZ-BALART, 

ROBERT G. TORRICELLI, 

ROBERT MENENDEZ, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JESSE HELMS, 
PAUL COVERDELL, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 927), to 
seek international sanctions against the Cas- 
tro government in Cuba, to plan for support 
of a transition government leading to a 
democratically elected government in Cuba, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
joint statement to the House and the Senate 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
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agreed upon by the managers and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The Senate amendment struck all of the 
House bill after the enacting clause and in- 
serted a substitute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment that is a substitute for the 
House bil and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed to 
in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and cleri- 
cal changes. 

FINDINGS 


The House bill (section 2) sets forth find- 
ings of the Congress with respect to Cuba as 
well as U.S. policy aimed at liberating the 
Cuban people from the dictatorship of Fidel 
Castro. 

The Senate amendment (section 2) con- 
tains similar provisions. 

The conference substitute 
adopts the House language. 

PURPOSES 


The House bill (section 3) sets forth the 
purposes of this Act, including support for a 
democratic transition in Cuba, to protect the 
property rights of U.S. nationals, and to pro- 
tect the national security of the United 
States. 

The Senate amendment (section 3) con- 
tains a similar provision. 

The conference substitute 
adopts the Senate language. 

DEFINITIONS 

The House bill (section 4) defines specific 
terms used in the Act. 

The Senate amendment (section 4) con- 
tains a similar provision. 

The Conference substitute (section 4) is 
similar to the House definitions, but modi- 
fies definitions of “appropriate Congres- 
sional committees", economic embargo of 
Cuba", “official of the Cuban government or 
the ruling political party in Cuba", prop- 
erty”, "transition government in Cuba“, and 
"traffics", and adds a new definition of per- 
son" for purposes of Title III. 

The committee of conference modified the 
definition of economic embargo of Cuba" to 
include all statutes or regulations relating 
to trade, travel, and transactions involving 
Cuban assets imposed under section 620(a) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, section 
5(b) of the Trading with the Enemy Act, the 
Cuban Democracy Act of 1992, section 902(c) 
of the Food Security Act of 1985, or any 
other provision of law. It is the intent of the 
committee that this definition be inter- 
preted broadly, in part, in order to ensure 
that the suspension or termination of any 
economic sanctions on Cuba be pursuant 
only to the authority granted in section 204 
of this Act. 

The committee of conference notes that 
the definition of property“ specifically ex- 
cludes residential properties from title III, 
unless the residence is, at the time of enact- 
ment of this Act, the claim to the property 
is held by a United States national and the 
claim has been certified under title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
or the property is occupied by an official of 
the Cuban government or the ruling political 
party in Cuba, and the claimant can meet 
the other criteria (e.g., amount in con- 
troversy) in title III. The definition of traf- 
fics," as used in Title III, has been modified 
to remove any liability for the delivery of 


(section 2) 


(section 3) 
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telecommunications signals to Cuba, the 
trading or holding of publicly-traded stock 
(unless the trading is with a person des- 
ignated by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
a “specifically designated national"), and 
any activities related to lawful travel to 
Cuba, and transactions and uses of property 
by Cuban citizens residing in Cuba who are 
not officials of the Cuban Government or the 
Communist Party. 
SEVERABILITY 

The conference substitute (section 5) states 
that if any provision of this Act is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this Act shall not be 
affected by such invalidation. 

Neither the House bill nor the Senate 
amendment contained such a provision. It is 
the intent of the committee to preserve the 
remaining provisions of this Act if any par- 
ticular provision is invalidated. 

TITLE I—STRENGTHENING INTERNATIONAL 
SANCTIONS AGAINST THE CASTRO GOVERNMENT 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 

The House bill (section 101) expresses the 
sense of Congress on U.S. policy toward 
Cuba, inter alia, that the acts of the Castro 
government, including its massive, system- 
atic, and extraordinary violations of human 
rights, are a threat to international peace 
and that the President should propose and 
seek a U.N. Security Council vote on a man- 
datory international embargo against the to- 
talitarian government of Cuba pursuant to 
chapter VII of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, which is similar to measures taken by 
the United States with respect to Haiti. 

The Senate amendment (section 101) has a 
similar provision. 

The conference substitute (section 101) 
adopts the Senate language. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE ECONOMIC EMBARGO OF 

CUBA 

The House bill (section 102) reaffirms sec- 
tion 1704(a) of the Cuban Democracy Act of 
1992, which states the President should en- 
courage foreign countries to restrict trade 
and credit relations with Cuba. This section 
also urges the President to take immediate 
steps to apply the sanctions described in sec- 
tion 1704(b) of that Act against countries as- 
sisting Cuba; states that the Secretary of 
State shall ensure that U.S. diplomatic per- 
sonnel communicate the reasons for the U.S. 
economic embargo on Cuba and urge foreign 
governments to cooperate more effectively 
with the embargo; urges the full enforcement 
of the Cuban Assets Control Regulations in 
part 515 of title 31, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions; adds ‘‘debt-for-equity swaps” to trans- 
actions constituting assistance to Cuba" by 
foreign countries under section 1704(b)(2) of 
the Cuban Democracy Act of 1992; subjects 
persons violating travel restrictions to civil 
penalties and forfeiture of property by 
amending section 16 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act (exempting most news gathering, 
research, religious, or human rights groups). 

The Senate amendment (section 103) has a 
similar provision, although it does not con- 
tain an exception to the application of civil 
penalties for unlicensed travel to Cuba for 
specifically for news gathering" or edu- 
cational or religious activities.“ 

The conference substitute (section 102) 
adopts the Senate language, with modifica- 
tions that incorporate House language defin- 
ing agency or instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba," requiring a semiannual 
report to Congress by the President on pay- 
ments made to Cuba by any United States 
person” for telecommunications services 
under the Cuban Democracy Act of 1992. 

The conference substitute (section 102(e)) 
states the sense of the Congress that existing 
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regulations should be fully enforced to deny 

visas to officers or employees of the Cuban 

Government or of the Communist Party of 

Cuba, pursuant to Proclamation 5377 of Octo- 

ber 4, 1985, issued by President Ronald 

Reagan, under section 212(f) of the Immigra- 

tion and Nationality Act of 1952, as amended. 

The conference substitute (subsection 
102(g)) makes clear that the Cuban Democ- 
racy Act of 1992 should not be construed as 
authorizing any United States person to 
make any direct or indirect investment, in 
cash or in-kind, in the domestic telephone 
network within the island of Cuba until such 
time as the economic restrictions on such 
transactions are suspended or terminated as 
provided in subsection 102(h)). 

The conference substitute (subsection 
(102(h)) codifies the economic embargo of 
Cuba," as defined in section 4. It is the in- 
tent of the committee of conference that all 
economic sanctions in force on March 1, 1996, 
shall remain in effect until they are either 
suspended or terminated pursuant to the au- 
thorities provided in section 204 of this Act 
(requiring a Presidential determination that 
a democratic transition is under way in 
Cuba). It is not the intent of this section to 
prohibit executive branch agencies from 
amending existing regulations to tighten 
economic sanctions on Cuba or to implement 
the provisions of this Act. 

The committee of conference expresses its 
profound conviction that executive branch 
agencies must be more vigorous in their en- 
forcement of certain provisions of the U.S. 
embargo on Cuba, and must be accorded the 
resources by the President for this purpose. 
The committee of conference concludes that 
the President and executive agencies must 
be more vigorous in advocating U.S. policy 
before foreign governments. The explicit 
mandates in this legislation make clear con- 
gressional intent that U.S. law be enforced 
fully and, thereby, provide a basis for strict 
congressional oversight of executive branch 
enforcement measures henceforth. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST INDIRECT FINANCING OF 

CUBA 

The House bill (section 103) prohibits a 
U.S. national, agency, or permanent resident 
alien from knowingly extending any loan, 
credit, or other financing to finance trans- 
actions involving any property confiscated 
by the Cuban government the claim to which 
is owned by a U.S. national; subjects viola- 
tors of this prohibition to penalties under 
the Cuban Assets Control Regulations; and 
terminates this prohibition when the U.S. 
embargo is lifted. 

The Senate amendment (section 104) has a 
similar provision that provides an exception 
for "financing by the owner of the property 
or the claim thereto for a permitted trans- 
action.“ 

The conference substitute (section 103) 
adopts the Senate language with minor 
modifications, including House language de- 
fining permanent resident alien" and 
"United States agency“ as used in this sec- 
tion. 

UNITED STATES OPPOSITION TO CUBAN MEMBER- 
SHIP IN INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS 
'The House bill (section 104) seeks to ensure 

that the current Cuban government cannot 

join or benefit from membership in inter- 
national financial institutions (such as the 

World Bank, International Monetary Fund, 

the Inter-American Development Bank, 

etc.). This section states that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall instruct the United 

States executive director to each inter- 

national financial institution to use the 
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voice and vote of the United States to oppose 
the admission of Cuba as a member of such 
institution until a democratically elected 
government is in power in Cuba (as defined 
in section 206 of this Act). This section pro- 
vides that during the period that a transi- 
tion government is in power in Cuba (as de- 
fined in section 205 of this Act), the Presi- 
dent shall take steps to support the process- 
ing of Cuba's application for membership to 
take effect after a democratically elected 
government is in power. This section states 
further that, if any international financial 
institution approves a loan or other assist- 
ance to Cuba over U.S. opposition, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall withhold from 
payment to such institution an amount 
equal to the loan or other assistance to the 

Cuban government. 

The Senate amendment (section 105) has a 
similar provision that has the effect of with- 
holding U.S. support for Cuba's membership 
in international financial institutions until 
there is a “democratically elected govern- 
ment" there; however, the Senate language 
does authorize U.S. support for loans or 
other assistance to a transition govern- 
ment" by these institutions as well as U.S. 
support for a transition government's appli- 
cation for membership taking effect after a 
democratically elected government in Cuba 
is in power.” 

The conference substitute (section 104) 
adopts the Senate language. 

UNITED STATES OPPOSITION TO TERMINATION OF 
THE SUSPENSION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CUBA FROM PARTICIPATION IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICAN STATES 


The House bill (section 105) seeks to ensure 
that the United States opposes the re- 
integration of the current government of 
Cuba into the Organization of American 
States. (The Castro government was sus- 
pended by a vote of the OAS member states 
in 1961.) 

The Senate amendment (section 106) has a 
similar provision. 

The conference substitute (section 105) 
adopts the Senate language. 

The committee believes that it is incon- 
ceivable that any OAS member government 
would consider Cuba to be worthy of active 
participation in the OAS without first under- 
taking fundamental democratic reforms, in 
light of the historic measures taken by the 
Organization to recognize “representative 
democracy as an indispensable condition for 
stability, peace, and development in the re- 
ec ge 


ASSISTANCE BY THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF 
THE FORMER SOVIET UNION FOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF CUBA 


The House bill (section 106) seeks to dis- 
courage any form of assistance from former 
Soviet states to the Cuban government, in 
light of the Castro regime’s historic depend- 
ency on such assistance. This section (1) re- 
quires a report to Congress detailing 
progress toward the withdrawal from Cuba of 
personnel of any independent state of the 
former Soviet Union, including advisers, 
technicians, and military personnel, from 
the Cienfuegos nuclear facility in Cuba; (2) 
amends section 498A(a)(11) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to explicitly designate 
facilities at Lourdes and Cienfuegos among 
those installations the dismantling of which 
should be considered by the President in de- 
termining whether to provide assistance to a 
former Soviet state; (3) adds providing as- 
sistance for or engaging in nonmarket based 
trade" with Cuba to the list of activities 
that render such countries ineligible for U.S. 
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assistance; and (4) requires the President to 
reduce assistance allocated for an independ- 
ent state of the former Soviet Union by an 
amount equal to the sum of assistance and 
credits, if any, provided by such state after 
the date of enactment of this Act in support 
of intelligence facilities in Cuba, including 
the intelligence facility at Lourdes, Cuba. 

The President may waive this requirement 
if doing so is important to the national secu- 
rity and, in the case of Russia, if the Presi- 
dent certifies that the Russian government 
has assured the U.S. Government that the 
Russian government is not sharing intel- 
ligence from Lourdes with officials or agents 
of the Cuban government. Urgent humani- 
tarian needs, including disaster and refugee 
relief; assistance for democratic political re- 
form and rule of law; technical assistance for 
safety upgrades of civilian nuclear power 
plants; aid to create private sector and non- 
governmental organizations and develop a 
free market system; and aid under the Coop- 
erative Threat Reduction Act of 1993 are ex- 
empt from the withholding requirement. The 
President also is required, in the case of a 
certification with respect to Russia, to re- 
port to Congress on the intelligence activi- 
ties of Russia in Cuba, the purposes of the 
Lourdes facility, and the extent of any Rus- 
sian credits provided to Cuba for the use of 
the Lourdes facility; 

The Senate amendment (section 107) has a 
similar provision that adds an exception 
under section 498(c) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act for "assistance provided under the 
secondary school exchange program adminis- 
tered by the United States Information 
Agency." 

The conference substitute (section 106) 
adopts the Senate language with minor 
modifications, including the House defini- 
tion of agency or instrumentality of the 
Government of Cuba” as used in this section. 

The committee of conference notes that 
since the enactment of the FREEDOM Sup- 
port Act in 1992, questions have arisen about 
the nature of the trade relationship between 
the former Soviet states and Cuba, and 
whether that trade has been conducted on 
market terms. The LIBERTAD Act would de- 
fine the terms for judging such trade and a 
mechanism for discouraging Russian support 
for the Castro regime. The committee of con- 
ference notes that Russian-Cuban trade pri- 
marily involves a barter exchange of Russian 
oil for Cuban sugar; to the extent that any 
such exchange is done on terms more favor- 
able to Cuba than are otherwise available in 
the market, the committee concludes that 
such “concessional” terms represent a sub- 
sidy of the Castro regime. The committee of 
conference intends that U.S. assistance be 
provided in a manner that prevents any indi- 
rect U.S. foreign aid subsidy of any Russian 
support for the Castro regime. 

This LIBERTAD Act does not affect any 
market-based economic relationship between 
any former Soviet state and Cuba, and it 
does not undermine U.S. support for 
denuclearization activities or democratic 
and free market reform in Russia, for which 
there are provided specific exceptions of the 
"withholding" provision and ample presi- 
dential waiver authority. 

With respect to Russian intelligence facili- 
ties located at Lourdes, Cuba, the committee 
of conference notes that a senior Russian 
government official announced in November 
1994 that his government was providing $200 
million in credits to the Castro regime in ex- 
change for the continued use of that facility. 
The Lourdes facility is one of the world’s 
largest and most sophisticated intelligence 
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Stations, which Department of State and De- 
partment of Defense documents say is used 
to intercept and monitor U.S. commercial 
satellites, U.S. military and merchant ship- 
ping communications, NASA activities, and 
telephone conversations of U.S. citizens. The 
committee of conference notes that the De- 
partment of State has assured the Congress 
that no part of the LIBERTAD Act would 
violate U.S. treaty obligations, nor does any 
existing arms control treaty prevent the 

United States from urging Russia to end its 

use of Cuba as a base for intelligence oper- 

ations against U.S. interests. 
TELEVISION BROADCASTING TO CUBA 

The House bill (section 107) reaffirms the 
congressional mandate to convert Television 
Marti to ultra high frequency (UHF) and re- 
quires reports to Congress from the Director 
of the United States Information Agency 
(USIA) until the conversion is complete. The 
section also establishes a sunset“ provision 
for both Radio and Television Marti upon the 
President's determination that a democrat- 
ically elected government is in power in 
Cuba. 

The Senate amendment (section 108) con- 
tains an identical provision. 

The conference substitute (section 107) 
adopts the House language. 

The committee of conference supports the 
conversion of Television Marti to UHF in 
order to expand the reach of the Television 
Marti signal. The committee of conference 
notes that Congress mandated the conver- 
Sion in Public Law 103-317, the FY 95 Com- 
merce, Justice, State Appropriations. The 
Conference report accompanying the FY 95 
Act specifically provided $1,200,000 to convert 
Television Marti (see Congressional Record, 
August 16, 1994, p. H8501). 

REPORTS ON COMMERCE WITH, AND ASSISTANCE 
TO, CUBA FROM OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The House bill (section 108) seeks to deter- 

mine which governments and commercíal en- 

tities are continuing to support the Castro 
government through trade, assistance, and 
joint ventures by requiring an annual report 
to Congress that includes a detailed descrip- 
tion of all bilateral assistance provided to 

Cuba by other foreign countries, commercial 

ventures under way or under consideration 

(specifically whether such ventures involve 

property confiscated from a U.S. national), 

and any exchange of military supplies or 
equipment. 

The Senate amendment (section 109) has a 
similar provision that specifies the date on 
which this report must be submitted. 

The conference substitute (section 108) 
adopts the Senate language. 

AUTHORIZATION OF SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRATIC 
AND HUMAN RIGHTS GROUPS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL OBSERVERS 
The House bill (section 109) provides ex- 

plicit authority, notwithstanding other spe- 

cific provisions of the law (except for notifi- 
cation requirements), for the President to 
provide immediate support to individuals 
and independent nongovernmental organiza- 
tions to advance democracy-building efforts 
for Cuba, including publications and audio- 
visual material on democracy, human rights, 
and market economies; humanitarian assist- 
ance to victims of political repression and 
their families; and support for democratic 
and human rights groups; and U.S. financial 
support for an Organization of American 

States (OAS) special emergency fund for 

human rights observers, election support, 

and election observation in Cuba (notwith- 
standing section 307 of the Foreign Assist- 

ance Act of 1961). 
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The Senate amendment (section 102) has a 
similar provision that authorizes U.S. sup- 
port for groups in Cuba but does not refer to 
human rights and electoral support by the 
Organization of American States. 

The conference substitute (section 109) 
adopts the House language with minor modi- 
fications, including Senate language to en- 
sure that no funds or other assistance is pro- 
vided to the Cuban Government. 

The committee of conference recognizes 
that the execution of some of the activities 
&uthorized under this section could require 
incidental payments or indirect benefits to 
commercial or regulatory entities of the 
Cuban Government, e.g. payments for hotels, 
car rental, travel or transportation to or 
within the island, purchases of other goods 
or services in the local economy, customs 
fees, migration fees, or other comparable 
government charges. The committee does 
not consider such incidental payments or in- 
direct benefits as assistance“ provided to 
the Cuban Government" that is otherwise 
prohibited in subsection (c). 

IMPORTATION SAFEGUARD AGAINST CERTAIN 

CUBAN PRODUCTS 


The Senate amendment (section 110) takes 
note of existing law prohibiting the entry of, 
and dealings outside the United States in, 
merchandise that is of Cuban origin, is or 
has been located in or transported from or 
through Cuba, or is made or derived in whole 
or in part of any article which is the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of Cuba. The Con- 
gress also notes in this section that U.S. ac- 
cession to the North American Free Trade 
Agreement does not modify or alter U.S. 
sanctions against Cuba. 

The House bill has no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (section 110) 
adopts the Senate language. 

WITHHOLDING OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FROM 

COUNTRIES SUPPORTING JURAGUA NUCLEAR 

PLANT IN CUBA 


The House bill (section 110) is intended to 
deter countries from providing any form of 
support for the completion of the Cuban nu- 
clear facility at Juragua, near Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. This section requires the withholding 
from U.S. assistance to any country an 
amount equal to the sum of assistance and 
credits provided on or after the date of en- 
actment by that country in support of the 
completion of the Juragua facility. This sec- 
tion exempts from any withholding certain 
forms of U.S. assistance, such as humani- 
tarian and disaster aid and support for demo- 
cratic political reform and free market de- 
velopment. 

The Senate amendment has no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (section 111) 
adopts the House language with a modifica- 
tion that adds “assistance provided under 
the secondary school exchange program ad- 
ministered by the United States Information 
Agency“ to the list of activities to which the 
requirement of withholding U.S. aid under 
this section shall not apply. 

The committee of conference takes note of 
expert conclusions that the plant's construc- 
tion is seriously flawed and that Cuba lacks 
a nuclear regulatory structure as well as 
adequate infrastructure and training to sup- 
port the safe operation of the plant. The 
committee of conference views with alarm 
recent reports that several countries, includ- 
ing Russia and Cuba, are considering the 
completion and operation of that plant. The 
committee of conference intends that as- 
sistance and credits" be interpreted broadly, 
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not limited merely to grant assistance or 
concessional transactions but also including 
any form of financial, technical, or other 
support that facilitates completion of the 
plant at Juragua. 

REINSTITUTION OF FAMILY REMITTANCES AND 

TRAVEL TO CUBA 

The Senate amendment (section 111) states 
the sense of Congress that the President, be- 
fore considering the full reinstitution of 
family remittances and travel to Cuba, 
should insist on specific economic and politi- 
cal reforms by the Castro regime. 

The House bill has no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (section 112) 
adopts Senate language with minor modi- 
fications. 

EXPULSION OF CRIMINALS FROM CUBA 

The House bill (section 112) requires the 
President to instruct U.S. government offi- 
cials to raise with Cuban officials the extra- 
dition or other means of return to the United 
States of persons residing in Cuba sought by 
the Department of Justice for crimes com- 
mitted in the United States. 

The Senate amendment has no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (section 113) 
adopts the House language. 

NEWS BUREAUS IN CUBA 


The Senate amendment (section 112) au- 
thorizes the President to establish and im- 
plement an exchange of news bureaus be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, provided 
that the exchange is fully reciprocal, the 
Cuban Government allows free, unrestricted, 
and uninhibited movement in Cuba, the U.S. 
government is able to ensure that only ac- 
credited journalists regularly employed with 
a news gathering organization avail them- 
selves of the general license to travel to 
Cuba, and the Cuban Government does not 
interfere with the transmissions and dis- 
tribution of materials of news organizations. 

The House bill has no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (section 114) 
adopts modified Senate language that, inter 
alia, ensures that Radio Marti and Television 
Marti are included among the organizations 
whose journalists should be allowed to work 
freely in Cuba without interference by the 
Cuban government as a condition of any ex- 
change of news bureaus. 

EFFECT OF ACT ON LAWFUL UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 

The Senate amendment (section 113) states 
that nothing in this Act shall prohibit any 
lawfully authorized investigative, protec- 
tive, or intelligence activity of a law en- 
forcement agency or of an intelligence agen- 
cy of the United States. 

The House bill has no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (section 115) 
adopts the Senate language. 

CONDEMNATION OF CUBAN ATTACK ON AMERICAN 
AIRCRAFT 


The conference substitute (section 116) sets 
forth congressional findings and statements 
of condemnation and condolences relating to 
the February 24, 1996, attack by Cuban mili- 
tary aircraft on unarmed U.S. civilian air- 
craft which resulted in the deaths of three 
United States citizens and one United States 
permanent resident. 

The committee of conference states in the 
strongest terms its intention that the Presi- 
dent seek, in the International Court of Jus- 
tice, indictment for this act of terrorism by 
Fidel Castro. 
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TITLE II—ASSISTANCE TO A FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT CUBA 

Title II sends a clear message to the Cuban 
people that the United States is prepared 
fully to assist in a peaceful, democratic tran- 
sition, with due respect for their right of 
self-determination. Title II instructs the 
President to develop an aid plan now so that 
the U.S. government is prepared to respond 
quickly to the inevitable democratic transi- 
tion in Cuba. Title II lists types of U.S. as- 
sistance contemplated to be included in the 
required aid plan; however, it is not the in- 
tent of this legislation to mandate that the 
President include all of the listed forms of 
assistance in the plan. Also, any assistance 
is "subject to an authorization of appropria- 
tions and subject to the availability of appro- 
priations“ (see section 203(c)(1) and (3)). 

POLICY TOWARD A TRANSITION GOVERNMENT 
AND A DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED GOVERNMENT 

The House bill (section 201) states that it is 
the policy of the United States to support 
Cuban self-determination and to plan now to 
provide emergency and longer-term support 
for the transition to democracy in Cuba, di- 
rectly and through multilateral cooperation. 
This section also states that it is the U.S. 
policy, inter alia, to not provide favorable 
treatment or influence on behalf of any indi- 
vidual or entity in the selection by the 
Cuban people of their future government; to 
be prepared to enter into negotiations with a 
democratically elected government in Cuba 
on the future of the U.S. presence at Guanta- 
namo Bay; to terminate the economic em- 
bargo of Cuba when the President determines 
that a democratically elected government is 
in power in Cuba; and to consider the exten- 
sion of free trade arrangements to a demo- 
cratic Cuba. 

The Senate amendment (section 201) has a 
similar provision. 

The conference substitute (section 201) 
adopts the House language. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE CUBAN PEOPLE 

The House bill (section 202) requires the 
President to develop a plan for providing 
economic assistance to Cuba, defining what 
types of assistance can be provided when a 
transition government is in power and when 
a democratically elected government is in 
power. In the case of a transition govern- 
ment, assistance shall be limited to such 
food, medicine, medical supplies and equip- 
ment; assistance to meet emergency energy 
needs; assistance that the President certifies 
is essential to the successful completion of 
the transition to democracy; and assistance 
in preparing the Cuban military forces to ad- 
just to an appropriate role in a democracy. 
In the case of a democratically elected gov- 
ernment, assistance may include develop- 
ment assistance and economic support funds 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; as- 
sistance under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954; financing 
and other forms of assistance provided by 
the Export-Import Bank, Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, and Trade and De- 
velopment Agency; Peace Corps programs; 
and assistance in preparing the Cuban mili- 
tary forces to adjust to an appropriate role 
in a democracy. This section also states that 
assistance should be provided through U.S. 
government organizations or through non- 
governmental organizations, private and vol- 
untary organizations (whether within or out- 
side the United States), including humani- 
tarian, educational, labor, and private sector 
organizations. In addition, this section re- 
quires the President to seek to obtain the 
agreement of other countries, international 
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financial institutions, and multilateral orga- 
nizations to provide similar forms of assist- 
ance to a transition government and to a 
democratically elected government in Cuba. 

The Senate amendment (section 202) main- 
tains the notification requirements of sec- 
tion 634A of the Foreign Assistance Act (22 
USC 2394) and the limitations on assistance 
pursuant to section 620(a)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act (22 USC 2370(a)(2)). The 
amendment also provides that assistance to 
a transition government be limited to food, 
medicine, medical supplies and equipment, 
and such other assistance as may be nec- 
essary to meet the basic human needs of the 
Cuban people. Support to a democratically 
elected government in Cuba should consist of 
assistance to promote free market develop- 
ment, private enterprise, and a mutually 
beneficial trade relationship between the 
United States and Cuba. 

The conference substitute (section 202) 
adopts the House language. 

REPORT ON TRADE AND INVESTMENT RELATIONS 

The House bill (section 202(h)) states that 
once a democratically elected government is 
in power, the President shall submit a report 
on trade and investment relations with Cuba 
and shall consult with Congress on any pro- 
posals for improving such economic ties. 

The Senate amendment (section 202(d)) has 
a similar provision that specifies the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate (as well as appropriate 
congressional committees) as those commit- 
tees to which reports under this subsection 
shall be submitted. 

The conference substitute (section 202(h)) 
adopts the Senate language. 

COORDINATION OF ASSISTANCE PROGRAM; IM- 

PLEMENTATION AND REPORTS TO CONGRESS; 

REPROGRAMMING 


The House bill (section 203) makes explicit 
that delivery and distribution of assistance 
to a transition or democratically elected 
government is subject to an authorization 
of appropriations and subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriations." This section re- 
quires the President to designate a coordi- 
nating official to implement the assistance 
plan, ensure the speedy and efficient dis- 
tribution of assistance, and ensure coordina- 
tion among the various U.S. agencies in- 
volved. It requires the President to designate 
& United States-Cuba council to involve the 
private sector in promoting market-based 
development in and bilateral trade with 
Cuba. It requires periodic reports to the Con- 
gress on implementation of this assistance 
plan. 

The Senate amendment (section 203) has a 
similar provision but does not mandate the 
designation of a coordinating official" or 
creation of a United States-Cuba Council“. 

The conference substitute (section 203) 
adopts the House language. 


TERMINATION OF THE ECONOMIC EMBARGO OF 
CUBA 

The House bill (section 204) provides that 
once a transition government is in power in 
Cuba, the President, after consulting with 
the Congress, is authorized to take such 
steps to suspend the economic embargo of 
Cuba to the extent that such action contrib- 
utes to a stable foundation for a democrat- 
ically elected government. Subsection (e) re- 
quires a report to Congress by the President 
upon making this decision and no less than 
every six months thereafter and provides 
that Congress may reject the President's de- 
cision by enactment of a joint resolution of 
the Houses of Congress. Section 204(c) fur- 
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ther states that, upon submitting to Con- 
gress a determination under section 203(c) 
that a democratically elected government is 
in power in Cuba, the President shall take 
steps to terminate the economic embargo of 
Cuba. This section explicitly repeals several 
provisions of the law related to the economic 
embargo once such a determination is made. 

The Senate amendment (section 204) has a 
similar provision that also allows the sus- 
pension of the “right of action“ created in 
Title III of the Act when a “transition gov- 
ernment” in Cuba is in power, ''to the extent 
that such action contributes to a stable 
foundation for a democratically elected gov- 
ernment.” 

The conference substitute (section 204) 
adopts the Senate language with minor 
modifications. 

REQUIREMENTS AND FACTORS FOR DETERMINING 
A TRANSITION GOVERNMENT 

The House bill (section 205) specifies that 
for the purposes of this Act, a transition 
government” in Cuba is a government which 
is demonstrably in transition from com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship to rep- 
resentative democracy; has recognized the 
right to independent political activity and 
association; has released all political pris- 
oners and allowed for investigations of 
Cuban prisons by appropriate international 
human rights organizauuns; has ceased any 
interference with Radio or Television Marti 
broadcasts; does not include Fidel Castro or 
Raul Castro; has given adequate assurances 
that it will allow the speedy and efficient 
distribution of assistance to the Cuban peo- 
ple; and permits the deployment throughout 
Cuba of independent and unfettered inter- 
national human rights monitors. In addition, 
a transition government also must have 
made public commitments to and be making 
demonstrable progress in establishing an 
independent judiciary; dissolving the present 
Department of State Security in the Cuban 
Ministry of the Interior, including the Com- 
mittees for the Defense of the Revolution 
and the Rapid Response Brigades; respecting 
internationally recognized human rights and 
basic freedoms as set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; effectively 
guaranteeing the rights of free speech and 
freedom of the press; organizing free, fair, 
and open elections within one year; assuring 
the right to private property; taking appro- 
priate steps to return to United States na- 
tionals property taken by the Government of 
Cuba; granting permits to privately owned 
telecommunications and media companies to 
operate in Cuba; and allowing the establish- 
ment of independent trade unions and allow- 
ing independent social, economic, and politi- 
cal associations. 

The Senate amendment (section 205) has a 
Similar provision that identifies several 
similar requirements for a ''transition gov- 
ernment” as well as a set of factors that 
“the President shall take into account" in 
making a determination whether a ''transi- 
tion government" is in power in Cuba. The 
effect of this language is to allow the Presi- 
dent greater flexibility in determining when 
a “transition government” is in power. 

The conference substitute (section 205) 
adopts modified Senate language that pro- 
vides the President greater discretion in 
making a determination. This modified lan- 
guage establishes requirements for a “‘transi- 
tion government” as follows: has legalized 
all political activity; has released all politi- 
cal prisoners and allowed for investigations 
of Cuban prisons by appropriate inter- 
national human rights organizations; has 
dissolved the present Department of State 
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Security in the Cuban Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, including the Committees for the De- 
fense of the Revolution and the Rapid Re- 
sponse Brigades; has made public commit- 
ments to organizing free and fair elections 
for a new government (under specific condi- 
tions); has ceased any interference with 
Radio Marti or Television Marti broadcasts; 
has made commitments to making demon- 
strable progress in establishing an independ- 
ent judiciary, respecting international rec- 
ognized and basic freedoms, and allowing the 
establishment of independent trade unions; 
does not include Fidel Castro or Raul Castro; 
and has given adequate assurances that it 
will allow the speedy and efficient distribu- 
tion of assistance to the Cuban people. 

In addition, the conference substitute 
takes a series of strict requirements from 
the House language and includes them in- 
stead as factors that "the President shall 
take into account" in making a determina- 
tion whether a “transition government” in 
Cuba is in power, among these the extent to 
which that government is demonstrably in 
transition from communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorship to representative democracy; has 
made public commitments to, and is making 
demonstrable progress in, effectively guaran- 
teeing the rights of free speech and freedom 
of the press (including the operation of pri- 
vately owned media and telecommuni- 
cations), permitting the reinstatement of 
citizenship to Cuban-born nationals return- 
ing to Cuba, assuring the right to private 
property, taking appropriate steps to return 
to United States citizens and companies 
property taken by the Cuban Government 
from such citizens and entities on or after 
January 1, 1959; has extradited or otherwise 
rendered to the United States all persons 
sought by the United States for crimes com- 
mitted in the United States; and has per- 
mitted the deployment of independent and 
unfettered international human rights mon- 
itors. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR DETERMINING A 

DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED GOVERNMENT 

The House bill (section 206) specifies that 
for the purposes of this Act, a democrat- 
ically elected government in Cuba is a gov- 
ernment that results from free and fair elec- 
tions conducted under the supervision of 
internationally recognized observers; has 
permitted opposition parties ample time to 
organize and campaign for such elections, 
and has permitted full access to the media to 
all candidates in the elections; is showing re- 
spect for the basic civil liberties and human 
rights of the citizens of Cuba; has made de- 
monstrable progress in establishing an inde- 
pendent judiciary; is substantially moving 
toward a market-oriented economic system; 
is committed to making constitutional 
changes that schedule regular free and fair 
elections; and has made demonstrable 
progress in returning to U.S. nationals prop- 
erty taken by the Government of Cuba or 
providing full compensation. 

The Senate amendment (section 206) has a 
similar provision that lists factors that the 
President shall taken into account" in de- 
termining if a “democratically elected gov- 
ernment" is in power in Cuba. The effect of 
this language is to allow the President great- 
er flexibility in determining when a “demo- 
cratically elected government" is in power. 

The conference substitute (section 206) 
adopts modified House language that states 
requirements for a “democratically elected 
government" with the purpose of ensuring 
that minimally acceptable reforms are under 
way before a Cuban Government is eligible 
to receive a full range of benefits of normal 
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political and economic relations with the 
United States. 

SETTLEMENT OF OUTSTANDING UNITED STATES 
CLAIMS TO CONFISCATED PROPERTY IN CUBA 
The Senate amendment (section 207) condi- 

tions most U.S. support to a “transition gov- 
ernment" (including U.S. support for loans 
or assistance through international financial 
institutions) on such government publicly 
committing itself, and taking appropriate 
steps to establish a procedure under its law 
or through international arbitration, to pro- 
vide for the return of, or prompt, adequate, 
and effective compensation for, property 
confiscated by the Cuban Government on or 
after January 1, 1959. This section also condi- 
tions such support to a “democratically 
elected government" on such government 
having adopted and effectively implementing 
such procedures. Subsection 207(c) also re- 
quires reports to Congress on the number of 
property claims of U.S. nationals as well as 
a description of ways to help a Cuban Gov- 
ernment resolve such claims, etc. Subsection 
207(d) also states the sense of Congress that 
the satisfactory resolution of property 
claims by a Cuban Government remains an 
essential condition for a full resumption of 
economic and diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Cuba. 

The House bill has no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (section 207) 
adopts the Senate language only with re- 
spect to the report to Congress and sense of 
Congress (Senate amendment subsections 
207(c) and (d)). 

TITLE IIL—PROTECTION OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 

OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The House bill (sec. 301) contains a series 
of congressional findings regarding the fun- 
damental right of individuals to hold and 
enjoy property, the U.S. Government's obli- 
gation to protect its citizens against illegal 
confiscations, and the absence of effective 
remedies in international law, the result of 
which is to condone the wrongful confisca- 
tion of property and to allow unjust enrich- 
ment through the use of confiscated prop- 
erty. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parabie provision. 

Section 301 of the conference substitute 
amends the House language by noting the 
economic benefit derived by Castro through 
his government's exploitation (‘‘traffick- 
ing") of wrongfully confiscated American 
properties and the objective of deterring the 
use of wrongfully confiscated American 
properties by denying profits to those who 
profit from the economic exploitation of Cas- 
tro’s seizures. 

LIABILITY FOR TRAFFICKING IN CONFISCATED 

PROPERTY CLAIMED BY UNITED STATES NA- 

TIONALS 


The House bill (sec. 302) creates civil liabil- 
ity for persons or entities, including an agen- 
cy or instrumentality of a foreign state in 
the conduct of a commercial activity (de- 
fined in sec. 4), as follows: 


CIVIL REMEDY: LIABILITY FOR TRAFFICKING 


Section 302(a)(1) and (2) of the House bill 
provides that any person who, after the end 
of the 6-month period beginning on the date 
of enactment, traffics in property con- 
fiscated by the Cuban Government shall be 
liable to the United States national who 
owns the claim to such property in an 
amount equal to the value of the property 
plus reasonable interest, costs, and fees. 
When determining the amount of liability 
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for claims certified by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission (FCSC) pursuant to 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, courts shall give a strong presumption 
to the findings of the FCSC. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Sections 302(a)(1) and (2) of the conference 
substitute are similar to the House provi- 
sion. They provide that liability for traffick- 
ing in property confiscated by the Cuban 
Government shall attach three months after 
the effective date of the title. The grace pe- 
riod before liability for trafficking attaches 
is intended to permit persons who currently 
are “trafficking’’ within the meaning of title 
II to wind down their activities in Cuba in 
order to avoid liability. Because the con- 
ference substitute is effective not on the 
date of enactment, but rather on August 1, 
1996, the grace period provided by the House 
bill was reduced from six months to three 
months. 

In addition, the substitute specifies that 
damages may include court costs and rea- 
sonable attorney's fees" in lieu of reason- 
able costs and attorney's fees." Inasmuch as 
governments (as contrasted with their agen- 
cies or instrumentalities) are not persons“ 
for purposes of this section, they cannot be 
held liable under this section. 

The conference substitute retains the lan- 
guage of the House bill creating a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of findings of the FCSC 
when determining the amount of liability 
under this section for claims certified by the 
FCSC. 

The committee of conference believes that 
this right of action is a unique but propor- 
tionate remedy for U.S. nationals who were 
targeted by the Castro regime when their 
property was wrongfully confiscated. The 
purpose of this civil remedy is, in part, to 
discourage persons and companies from en- 
gaging in commercial transactions involving 
confiscated property, and in so doing to deny 
the Cuban regime of Fidel Castro the capital 
generated by such ventures and to deter the 
exploitation of property confiscated from 
U.S. nationals. The substitute puts would-be 
investors on notice that if they traffic in 
confiscated property of U.S. nationals after 
this provision becomes law, they may be held 
liable to the legitimate U.S. owners in U.S. 
courts, 

It is the committee of conference’s intent 
not to supplant or undermine the Foreign 
Claims Settlement process, but to provide an 
additional remedy for U.S. nationals through 
which they may take action to protect their 
claim to a confiscated property in Cuba. The 
committee of conference expects that the ex- 
istence of this remedy will make the recov- 
ery process less complicated because it will 
deter investment in and development of con- 
fiscated property in Cuba, thereby facilitat- 
ing efforts by the rightful owners to reclaim, 
sell, or develop such property under the laws 
of a democratic Cuba. 

INCREASED LIABILITY 


Section 302(a)(3) of the House bill provides 
for treble liability if the person traffics in 
the property after having received notice 
both of the claim to ownership and the provi- 
sions of this section. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(a)(3) of the conference sub- 
stitute modifies the House bill by providing 
increased liability (treble damages) for 
claims certified by the FCSC pursuant to 
title V of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949 for any trafficking after the 
3-month grace period established by sub- 
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section (a)(1). For U.S. nationals with claims 
not certified by the FCSC, the conference 
substitute requires a 30-day advance notice 
to the defendant (after the 3-month grace pe- 
riod) by non-certified claimants before they 
can seek treble damages. The conference 
substitute further provides that a trafficker 
can avoid treble liability by ceasing to traf- 
fic in the property in question by the conclu- 
sion of the 30-day period following the provi- 
sion of notice. A trafficker that ceases traf- 
ficking during such 30-day period neverthe- 
less remains liable for damages for traffick- 
ing that took place between the conclusion 
of the 3-month grace period following the ef- 
fective date and the time that the traffick- 
ing ceased. The conference substitute out- 
lines the contents of the required notice and 
the manner in which it is to be provided. No- 
tice shall be deemed to have been provided 
on the date posted by certified mail or on the 
date personally delivered to the defendant. 

The committee of conference notes that in- 
vestors in Cuba have been effectively on no- 
tice regarding the 5,911 certified U.S. claims 
since the Cuban claims program was com- 
pleted on July 6, 1972. Information regarding 
whether the claim to a particular property 
in Cuba is held by a certified U.S. claimant 
is readily available. The intent of the con- 
ference committee in revising the House lan- 
guage is to provide priority to certified 
claimants by allowing them to seek treble 
damages without an additional notice or an 
additional waiting period (beyond the initial 
8-month grace period). In the case of non-cer- 
tified claimants seeking treble damages, the 
committee of conference believes it reason- 
able to impose an affirmative duty on the 
claimant to notify a potential defendant of 
the claimant’s claim to the property. This 
30-day period, which is in addition to the 3- 
month grace period, provides adequate time 
for an investor in Cuba to research the valid- 
ity of the claim to the property and take ap- 
propriate action. 

APPLICABILITY 


Section 302(a)(4) of the House bill provides 
that the right of action is applicable to prop- 
erty confiscated before, on, or after enact- 
ment of this Act; that in order to bring an 
action with respect to property confiscated 
before the date of enactment, the U.S. na- 
tional had to own the property claim before 
the date of enactment; and that no United 
States national may bring an action under 
this section with respect to property that 
was confiscated on or after the date of enact- 
ment if the claim was acquired by assign- 
ment for value after enactment, 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(a)(4) of the conference sub- 
stitute modifies the House provision to 
specify with respect to property confiscated 
on or after the date of enactment that an ac- 
tion for damages is precluded only if the 
claim to the property was acquired by as- 
signment for value after the property was 
confiscated. 

The committee of conference notes that 
these provisions are intended, in part, to 
eliminate any incentive that might other- 
wise exist to transfer claims to confiscated 
property to U.S. nationals in order to take 
advantage of the remedy created by this sec- 
tion. It is not the committee’s intent that 
the right of action be available to persons or 
entities that would relocate to the United 
States for the purpose of using this remedy. 
Entities that are incorporated in the United 
States after the date of enactment cannot 
use the remedy with respect to property con- 
fiscated before the date of enactment, inas- 
much as such entities could have not have 
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owned the claim to confiscated property on 
the date of enactment because they did not 
then exist. 

TREATMENT OF CERTAIN ACTIONS 

Section 302(a)(5) of the House bill provides 
the manner in which claims denied by the 
FCSC and the claims of those U.S. nationals 
who had the opportunity to avail themselves 
of the FCSC certification process and failed 
to do so are to be treated. In the case of any 
action brought by a U.S. national who was 
eligible to file the underlying claim with the 
FCSC but did not do so, the court may hear 
the case only if the court determines that 
there was good cause for not filing the claim 
with the FCSC. In the case of any action 
brought by a U.S. national who did file a 
claim with the FCSC but had such claim de- 
nied, the court may assess the basis for the 
denial and may accept the FCSC's findings 
unless good cause justifies another result. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(a)(5) of the conference sub- 
stitute modifíes the House language to pro- 
vide that U.S. nationals may not use this 
remedy if they either (1) were previously de- 
nied certification by the FCSC or (2) were el- 
igible to file their claim under the FCSC 
process but failed to do so. The conference 
substitute adds new language providing that 
all non-certified claimants must wait two 
years after the Act’s enactment before using 
the cause of action, and that non-certified 
claimants must satisfy the court that the 
property in question is not the subject of a 
certified claim. 

The intent of the committee of conference 
in revising this paragraph is to enhance the 
position of the certified claimants and to 
give them priority in pursuing actions 
against traffickers. 

INAPPLICABILITY OF ACT OF STATE DOCTRINE 

Section 302(a)(6) of the House bill directs 
courts not to dismiss actions brought under 
this section on the basis of the act of state" 
doctrine. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(a)(6) of the conference sub- 
stitute is identical to the House provision. 
LICENSES NOT REQUIRED FOR USE OF THE RIGHT 

OF ACTION 

Section 302(a)(7) of the conference sub- 
stitute provides that actions may be brought 
and settled, and judgments rendered, under 
this section without first having to obtain a 
license from the United States Government, 
except that no judgments may be executed 
against property currently blocked under the 
authority of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. The conference substitute further pro- 
vides that for purposes of this title only the 
transfer of a claim to a U.S. national shall 
not be deemed an interest in property which 
required or requires a license. 

PUBLICATION IN THE FEDERAL REGISTER 

Section 302(a)(8) of the conference sub- 
stitute requires the Attorney General to 
publish in the Federal Register a summary 
of the provisions of title III not later than 60 
days after enactment. 

AGENCY OR INSTRUMENTALITY OF A FOREIGN 

STATE 

Section 302(b) of the House bill contains a 
definition of agency or instrumentality of a 
foreign state.” 

The Senate amendment contains a com- 
parable provision in the definitions section 
(section 4). 

The definition in the conference substitute 
is identical to the Senate definition, but 
moves the definition to section 4(1). 
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AMOUNT IN CONTROVERSY 

Section 302(b) of the conference substitute 
establishes an amount in controversy re- 
quirement of $50,000, exclusive of interest, 
costs, and attorneys’ fees, in order for an ac- 
tion to be brought under this section. The 
provision further provides that the amount 
in controversy threshold cannot be met by 
computing treble damages. 

PROCEDURAL REQUIREMENTS 

Section 302(c) of the House bill amends 
title 28 of the United States Code to grant 
United States district courts exclusive juris- 
diction over actions brought under this title, 
regardless of the amount in controversy. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(c) of the conference substitute 
provides that an action under this section 
shall be subject to the same procedural re- 
quirements as any other federal question" 
action under title 28, United States Code. 


ENFORCEABILITY OF JUDGMENTS AGAINST THE 
CUBAN GOVERNMENT 


Section 302(d) of the conference substitute 
provides that judgments under this section 
shall not be enforceable against an agency or 
instrumentality of either a transition gov- 
ernment or democratically elected govern- 
ment in Cuba. This subsection is intended to 
ensure that a transition or democratically 
elected government in Cuba is not burdened 
by judgments entered at any time under this 
section in connection with activities of the 
Castro regime. 

CERTAIN PROPERTY IMMUNE FROM EXECUTION 


Section 302(d) of the House bill amends sec- 
tion 1611 of title 28, United States Code (a 
provision of the Foreign Sovereign Immuni- 
ties Act) to provide that property used for 
accredited diplomatic purposes is immune 
from both attachment and execution of a 
judgment resulting from an action brought 
under this section. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(e) of the conference substitute 
is identical to the House language. 

ELECTION OF REMEDIES 


Section 302(e)(1) of the House bill requires 
an election of remedies for U.S. nationals 
who bring actions under this section, limit- 
ing the manner and number of actions that 
may be brought seeking compensation. Per- 
sons who bring an action under this section 
may not bring a civil action under any other 
law seeking compensation by reason of the 
same subject matter, and persons who bring 
a civil action under any other law seeking 
compensation arising out of the same claim 
may not bring an action under this section. 
In this context, the term same subject mat- 
ter" refers not to the original confiscation of 
property, but rather to trafficking in the 
property. This section is intended to prevent 
persons from bringing separate actions for 
trafficking against the same defendant or de- 
fendants under both section 302 and under a 
common law tort theory. 

Section 302(e)(2) of the House bill contains 
special rules designed to prevent double com- 
pensation of certified claimants. Persons 
who receive a recovery in an action under 
this section cannot subsequently collect 
compensation for the same claim in subse- 
quent settlements, except to the extent that 
the certified claim was not fully satisfied by 
the recovery in the action under this section. 
Certified claims under the FCSC procedure 
are not adversely affected by an unsuccessful 
&ction brought on the basis of the same 
claim under this section. 
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The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(f) of the conference substitute 
is based on the House provision, but adds 
language stating that in any situation in- 
volving a consolidation of cases by the 
courts, priority in any settlement will be 
given to the certified claimants. 


DEPOSIT OF EXCESS PAYMENTS BY CUBA UNDER 
CLAIMS AGREEMENT 


Section 302(f) of the House bill provides 
that any amounts paid by Cuba to the United 
States in settlement of certified claims that 
are in excess of the payments made to the 
certified claimants shall be deposited into 
the United States Treasury. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(g) of the conference substitute 
is identical to the House provision. 


TERMINATION OF RIGHTS 


Section 302(g) of the House bill provides for 
the termination of the right of action, except 
for pending suits, upon a determination by 
the President that a democratic government 
is in power in Cuba. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 302(h) of the conference substitute 
modifies the House provision to include, in 
addition, specific authority cr the President 
to suspend the right of action once he deter- 
mines that a transition government is in 
power pursuant to section 204(a). Pending 
suits are not suspended in the event of such 
a determination. 

The committee of conference recognizes 
the burden a future, post-Castro government 
will confront in resolving property disputes 
and seeking to attract foreign investment. 
Further, the committee is confident that 
such a government will take steps to provide 
prompt and adequate compensation to prop- 
erty claimants. Accordingly, this section 
provides that the right to bring an action 
under this title may be suspended by the 
President once he determines that a transi- 
tion government is in power in Cuba, and the 
right to bring an action will terminate upon 
a presidential determination that a demo- 
cratically elected government is in power in 
Cuba. 


IMPOSITION OF FILING FEES 


Section 302(i) of the conference substitute 
requires the establishment of a filing fee for 
potential plaintiffs, with the amount to be 
determined by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. The fee should be sufficient to 
cover the incremental costs to the courts of 
actions under this title. 

The committee of conference’s objective is 
to make this right of action system self-sus- 
taining, so that it is paid for by those who 
use it rather than by tax revenues drawn 
from the Treasury. 

PROOF OF OWNERSHIP OF CLAIMS TO 
CONFISCATED PROPERTY 


Section 303 of the House bill establishes 
the means courts may use in determining 
the amount and ownership of claims brought 
under section 302 as follows: 

Subsection (a) requires that courts accept 
as “conclusive proof of ownership“ a claim 
certified by the FCSC pursuant to title V of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949. In the case of a claim that has not been 
certified by the FCSC, the court is given 
latitude, including the power to appoint a 
“special master" (including the FCSC), in 
making determinations of the amount and 
validity of ownership only for the purposes 
of an action brought under section 302 of the 
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bill. The House bill precludes the courts from 
taking as "conclusive evidence of owner- 
ship" any findings, orders, or judgments 
from foreign courts or agencies or inter- 
national organizations, unless such findings 
resulted from binding international arbitra- 
tion to which the U.S. national submitted 
the claim. 

Subsection (b) amends the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to add a new 
section 514, providing that the FCSC may 
provide amount and ownership determina- 
tions to the court for evidentiary purposes 
only, whether or not the U.S. national quali- 
fied as a national (as defined in the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949) at 
the time of the confiscation. 

Subsection (c) sets out a rule of construc- 
tion that makes explicit that nothing in the 
Act shall be construed as requiring or au- 
thorizing the United States Government to 
espouse the claims of Cuban nationals who 
became United States citizens after their 
property was confiscated. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provisions. 

Section 303 of the conference substitute is 
the same as the House bill, except that it 
changes the name of the section to Proof of 
Ownership of Claims to Confiscated Prop- 
erty”, and in subsection (a)(3) adds language 
that U.S. courts may not accept as conclu- 
sive evidence any findings, orders, or judg- 
ments by courts or agencies of foreign coun- 
tries or international organizations as to ei- 
ther the amount or ownership of a claim, un- 
less such a determination resulted from 
binding international arbitration to which 
either the United States or the individual 
U.S. claimant submitted the claim. 

The committee of conference recognizes 
the importance of a decision by the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission in certifying 
a claim and, accordingly, believes that no 
court should dismiss a certification in an ac- 
tion brought under this title. The committee 
of conference also notes the recognized spe- 
cial expertise of the FCSC in determining 
the amount and validity of claims to con- 
fiscated properties overseas. As such, the 
“special master" provision allows the court 
to call upon the FCSC's expertise for evi- 
dentiary purposes related to the right of ac- 
tion only. This provision is intended to make 
clear that such evidentiary determinations 
by FCSC do not constitute certification of 
property claims pursuant to title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
for purposes of United States Government 
espousal and future negotiation with a 
friendly government in Cuba. In the view of 
the committee of conference, only the cur- 
rent 5,911 claims certified by the FCSC 
should be espoused by the United States 
Government in any settlement with a future 
Cuban Government. 

The committee of conference is also con- 
cerned that persons potentially liable for 
trafficking in wrongfully acquired property 
may seek to immunize themselves from li- 
ability by acquiring a foreign court or agen- 
cy judgment invalidating the claim of a U.S. 
national. U.S. courts are precluded from ac- 
cepting such determinations as conclusive 
evidence. 

EXCLUSIVITY OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION CERTIFICATION PROCEDURE 

Section 304 of the House bill amends the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
to add a new section 515, providing that per- 
sons who were eligible to file claims under 
that Act but did not do so, persons who were 
not eligible to file a claim under that Act, 
and Cuban nationals or instrumentalities 
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shall not have a claim to any compensation 
paid or allocated to a United States national 
by virtue of a certified claim. The amend- 
ment also denies U.S. courts jurisdiction to 
adjudicate any such claim. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 304 of the conference substitute is 
similar to the House bill. 

The committee of conference intends to 
make explicit that the LIBERTAD bill does 
not create any additional claims under the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
and that any settlement between the United 
States and Cuban Governments is for the 
benefit of the property claimants with 
claims certified by the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission pursuant to title V of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949. The committee of conference notes 
that, under current law and court precedents 
(Judah v. Shanghai Power Co., 546 A.2d 981 
(Del. 1988), an inequitable situation could 
arise for certified claimants following a set- 
tlement with the Cuban Government if sec- 
tion 304 is not enacted. Section 304 is in- 
tended to avoid the unfair result that all or 
a portion of the settlement proceeds paid to 
expropriated U.S. claimants could be at- 
tached by (1) Cuban nationals or representa- 
tives of current or successor Cuban govern- 
ment agencies, (2) U.S. nationals who were 
eligible to file claims with the FCSC but did 
not, or (3) U.S. nationals who were not eligi- 
bie to file claims with the FCSC, but without 
modifying any rights that U.S. nationals 
migas have with respect to their shares of 
stock. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS 


Section 305 of the conference substitute 
provides that actions under section 302 can- 
not be brought more than two years after the 
trafficking in confiscated property in Cuba 
has ceased to occur. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 306 of the conference substitute es- 
tablishes an effective date of August 1, 1996 
for title II. The section further provides two 
forms of suspension authority that the Presi- 
dent may exercise to delay litigation under 
section 302. 

First, the President may suspend the effec- 
tive date for a period of not more than six 
months if he determines and reports in writ- 
ing to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress that such suspension is necessary to 
the national interests of the United States 
and will expedite a transition to democracy 
in Cuba." This suspension may be extended 
for additional periods of not more than six 
months each upon making the same deter- 
mination and report to Congress as above. 

Second, after title III takes effect, the 
President may suspend the right to bring an 
action under section 302 for a period of not 
more than six months upon making the same 
determination and report to Congress as 
above. This second form of suspension can 
also be extended for additional periods of not 
more than six months upon making the same 
determination and report to Congress as 
&bove. Suspension pursuant to this authority 
will not suspend or otherwise affect pending 
cases. 

The committee of conference provided this 
suspension authority at the request of the 
Executive branch in order to afford the 
President flexibility to respond to unfolding 
developments in Cuba. The committee spe- 
cifically rejected a proposal made by the Ex- 
ecutive branch that the President be per- 
mitted to suspend the right of action upon 
determining and reporting to the appropriate 
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committees of Congress that such suspension 
"js important to the national interests of 
the United States, including expediting a 
transition to democracy in Cuba." 

The committee of conference could not ac- 
cept the formulation proposed by the Execu- 
tive branch because it subordinated the ques- 
tion of whether suspension of the right of ac- 
tion would expedite a transition to democ- 
racy in Cuba to a larger questíon of whether 
suspension is important to the President's 
overall calculation of the national interest. 
The committee strongly believes that the 
question of whether suspension will expedite 
a transition to democracy in Cuba should be 
the central element of the President's deci- 
sion whether to exercise the suspension au- 
thority, and not just be one of many factors 
to be considered by the President. 

The formula included in the conference 
substitute requires the President to deter- 
mine two separate and distinct matters be- 
fore suspending the right of action: first that 
suspension is necessary to the national in- 
terests of the United States," and second 
that suspension will expedite a transition 
to democracy in Cuba.“ 

In the judgment of the committee of con- 
ference, under current circumstances the 
President could not in good faith determine 
that suspension of the right of action is ei- 
ther "necessary to the national interests of 
the United States" or will expedite a tran- 
sition to democracy in Cuba." In particular, 
the committee believes that it is demon- 
strably not the case that suspending the 
right of action will expedite a transition to 
democracy in Cuba, inasmuch as suspension 
would remove a significant deterrent to for- 
eign investment in Cuba, thereby helping 
prolong Castro's grip on power. 


TITLE IV—EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Section 401 of the House bill provides that 
the Secretary of State, in consultation with 
the Attorney General, shall exclude from the 
United States any alien who the Secretary 
determines (1) has confiscated or converted, 
or overseen or directed the confiscation or 
conversion of, property belonging to a 
United States national; (2) knowingly and in- 
tentionally traffics in confiscated American 
property after the bill’s enactment; (3) is a 
corporate officer, principal, or controlling 
shareholder in a company or entity that has 
been involved in such confiscations or con- 
versions or trafficking; or, (4) is a spouse, 
minor child, or agent of any person described 
above. The Secretary of State may waive 
this prohibition on a case-by-case basis when 
he determines that it is in the national in- 
terest to do so. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Section 401 of the conference substitute 
adopts the approach of the House bill, but 
limits application of the provision to con- 
fiscated property in Cuba. In addition, the 
substitute limits application of the provision 
to trafficking that occurs after the date of 
enactment. 

The committee notes that the definition of 
trafficking for purposes of section 401 is 
slightly narrower than the definition appli- 
cable to title III set forth in section 4(13) of 
the conference substitute. Two consider- 
ations account for the narrower definition. 
First, the committee did not wish to reach 
existing acts of trafficking under this sec- 
tion, but rather wished to reach new and dif- 
ferent acts of trafficking beginning on or 
after the date of enactment. Second, the 
committee did not wish this section to deter 
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investors in Cuba from divesting their hold- 
ings. For this reason, the sale or abandon- 
ment of confiscated property in Cuba for pur- 
poses of disengaging from Cuba is excluded 
from the definition of trafficking. 


BEN GILMAN, 

DAN BURTON, 

ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN, 

PETER T. KING, 

LINCOLN DIAZ-BALART, 

ROBERT G. TORRICELLI, 

ROBERT MENENDEZ, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JESSE HELMS, 

PAUL COVERDELL, 

FRED THOMPSON, 

OLYMPIA SNOWE, 

CHARLES S. ROBB, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. STOKES (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today through Friday, 
March 15, on account of illness. 


—————— 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
today. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN, for 5 minutes on 
March 5. 


for 5 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Towns. 

Mr. ORTIZ. 

Mr. EWING. 

Ms. ESHOO. 


——_——___ 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee 
on House Oversight, reported that that 
committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

On February 23, 1996: 

H.R. 1718. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse located at 197 Main Street 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, as the ‘‘Max 
Rosenn United States Courthouse.” 

On February 28, 1996: 

H.R. 2196. An act to amend the Stevenson- 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980 
with respect to inventions made under coop- 
erative research and development agree- 
ments, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MCINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 17 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
March 5, 1996, at 9:30 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to as 
follows: 


2147. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a report of a violation 
of the Anti-Deficiency Act which occurred at 
the Oklahoma City Air Logistics Center, 
Tinker Air Force Base, OK, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 1517(b); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

2148. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs and Public Liaison, 
Department of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of the 10th monthly report pursuant to 
the Mexican Debt Disclosure Act of 1995, pur- 
suant to Public Law 104-6, section 404(a) (109 
Stat. 90); to the Committee on Banking and 
Financial Services. 

2149. A letter from the Chair, Christopher 
Columbus Fellowship Foundation, transmit- 
ting annual report of the Christopher Colum- 
bus Fellowship Foundation for fiscal year 
1995, pursuant to Public Law 101-281, section 
429(b) (106 Stat. 145); to the Committee on 
Banking and Financial Services. 

2150. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report involving 
United States exports to Ukraine, pursuant 
to 12 U.S.C. 635(b)(3)(1); to the Committee on 
Banking and Financial Services. 

2151. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Education, trans- 
mitting final regulations—State grants pro- 
gram for technology—related assistance for 
individuals with disabilities, pursuant to 20 
U.S.C. 1232(d)i); to the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Educational Opportunities.; 

2152. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations—Edu- 
cation Department general administrative 
regulations [EDGAR]—direct grant pro- 
grams, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the 
Committee on Economic and Educational 
Opportunities. 

2153. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting a re- 
port on various issues of the Safety Research 
Program of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 2039; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

2154. A letter from the Chair, Federal 
Labor Relations Authority, transmitting a 
report of activities under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act for calendar year 1995, pursu- 
ant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on 
Government Reform and Oversight. 

2155. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Retirement Thrift Investment 
Board, transmitting activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act, for the cal- 
endar year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); 
to the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight. 

2156. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the annual report of personal property fur- 
nished to non-Federal recipients for fiscal 
years 1992 through 1994, pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 
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483(e); to the Committee on Government Re- 
form and Oversight. 

2157. A letter from the Commission, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
transmitting a report of activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2158. A letter from the General Counsel, 
National Science Foundation, transmitting a 
report of activities under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act for calendar year 1995, pursu- 
ant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on 
Government Reform and Oversight. 

2159. A letter from the Director, National 
Science Foundation, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1995, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Reform and Over- 
sight. 

2160. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Transportation Safety Board, transmitting a 
report of activities under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act for calendar year 1995, pursu- 
ant to 5 U.S.C. 552; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Reform and Oversight. 

2161. A letter from the Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Federal Housing Enterprise Oversight, 
transmitting a report of activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2162. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting a re- 
port of activities under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act for calendar year 1995, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Reform and Oversight. 

2163. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
transmitting a report of activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2164. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 96-10: Eligibility of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to be Furnished Defense Arti- 
cles and Services Under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act and the Arms Export Control Act, 
pursuant to section 503(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended and section 
3(a)(1) of the Arms Export Control Act; to 
the Committee on International Relations. 

2165. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion, transmitting a report of activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552; 
to the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight. 

2166. A letter from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, transmitting a report of activi- 
ties under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(e); to the Committee on Government Re- 
form and Oversight. 

2167. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Thrift Depositor Protection Oversight Board, 
transmitting a report of activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2168. A letter from the Director, U.S. Trade 
and Development Agency, transmitting a re- 
port of activities under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act for calendar year 1995, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Reform and Oversight. 
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2169. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
International Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting a report of activities under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1995, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee 
on Government Reform and Oversight. 

2170. A letter from the Marshal of the 
Court, Supreme Court of the United States, 
transmitting the annual report on adminis- 
trative costs of protecting Supreme Court 
Officials, pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 13n(c); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2171. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 1995 annual report 
of the visiting committee on advanced tech- 
nology of the National Institute of Stand- 
ards and Technology [NIST], U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, pursuant to Public Law 
100-418, section 5131(b) (102 Stat. 1443); to the 
Committee on Science. 

2172. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
International Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting a copy of the 84th quarterly report on 
trade between the United States and China, 
the successor states to the former Soviet 
Union and other title IV countries during 
July-September 1995, pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 
2440; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2173. A letter from the Chair, Defense Envi- 
ronmental Response Task Force, transmit- 
ting a report on the actions of the Defense 
Environmental Response Task Force; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on National Security 
and Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ARCHER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2969. A bill to eliminate the 
Board of Tea Experts by repealing the Tea 
Importation Act of 1897 (Rept. 104—467 Pt. 1). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GILMAN: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 927. A bill to seek 
international sanctions against the Castro 
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government in Cuba, to plan for support of a 
transition government leading to a demo- 
cratically elected government in Cuba, and 
for other purposes (Rept. 104-468). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2202. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to improve deterrence of 
illegal immigration to the United States by 
increasing border patrol and investigative 
personnel, by increasing penalties for alien 
smuggling and for document fraud, by re- 
forming exclusion and deportation law and 
procedures, by improving the verification 
system for eligibility for employment, and 
through other measures, to reform the legal 
immigration system and facilitate legal en- 
tries into the United States, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 104-469, 
Pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 


TIME LIMITATION OF REFERRED 
BILL 


Pursuant to clause 5 of rule X the fol- 
lowing action was taken by the Speak- 
er: 


H.R. 2202. Referral to the Committees on 
Agriculture, Banking and Financial Serv- 
ices, Economic and Educational Opportuni- 
ties, Government Reform and Oversight, Na- 
tional Security, and Ways and Means ex- 
tended for a period ending not later than 
March 8, 1996. 

H.R. 2969. Referral to the Committee on 
commerce extended for a period ending not 
later than March 7, 1996. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. EWING (for himself and Mr. 
LEWIS of Kentucky): 

H.R. 3002. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to exempt certain small 
lenders from the audit requirements of the 
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guaranteed student loan program; to the 
Committee on Economic and Educational 
Opportunities. 


—— 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 580: Mr. PASTOR and Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H.R. 842: Mr. ALLARD and Mr. GREENWOOD. 

H.R. 989: Ms. LOFGREN. 

H.R. 1143: Mr. MINGE. 

H. R. 1496: Mr. PAYNE of Virginia and Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN. 

H. R. 1733: Mr. QUILLEN. 

H.R. 1884: Ms. ESHOO. 

H.R. 1965: Mr. SCHUMER and Mr. MCNULTY. 

H.R. 2655: Mr. SCHUMER. 

H.R. 2676: Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas. 

H.R. 2751: Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 2827: Mr. GONZALEZ. 

H.R. 2856: Mr. CLYBURN. 

H.R. 2922: Mr. COSTELLO. 

H. Con. Res. 21: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H. Con. Res. 145: Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. FRAZER, Mrs. KENNELLY, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, Mr. PORTER, AND MRS. MEYERS 
of Kansas. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's 
desk and referred as follows: 


64. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
council of the city of Seattle, WA, relative to 
the council's opposition to the proposed im- 
migration legislation currently before the 
U.S. Senate and strongly urging its defeat as 
& bill which imposes unfair and unwise re- 
strictions on legal immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

65. Also, petition of the city council of To- 
ledo, OH, relative to the Great Lakes Criti- 
cal Act; to the Committee on 
Transportation And Infrastructure. 
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(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 28, 1996) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 A.M. in adjournment until 9:30 a.m., Tues- 
piration of the recess, and was called to TOMORROW day, March 5. 
order by the President pro tempore The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under Thereupon, the Senate, at 11 o'clock 


10 .m., j 
(Mr. THURMOND]. the previous order, the Senate stands 8 5 pene 2 M 


6 This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ELIMINATING THE FFELP AUDIT 
ON LENDING INSTITUTIONS 


HON. THOMAS W. EWING 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, | represent many 
small to mid-sized lenders which maintain and 
service small student loan portfolios in compli- 
ance with the Federal Family Education Loan 
Program [FFEL). The profit on these portfolios 
is estimated to be around $3,000-$5,000 an- 
nually while the audit required by the Depart- 
ment of Education costs as much and in some 
cases even more. In the vast majority of these 
cases audits are not even sent to the Depart- 
ment of Education—they just sit and collect 
dust in the financial institution. As you can see 
it is senseless for small lenders to service 
their portfolios and participate in the FFEL 
Program. In fact, many small lenders are sell- 
ing their portfolios and leaving the student 
loan business altogether because of this ex- 
pensive and unnecessary audit. 

When contacted about the possibility of a 
waiver or alternative to this detrimental man- 
date the Department of Education stated 
“« * + lender audits are required by statute— 
section 428(b)(U) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, as amended by the Higher Education 
Act of 1992 * * *" and that the "* * * statute 
does not provide authority for the Department 
to waive the annual audit based on the size of 
the lender's FFEL portfolio or the cost of con- 
ducting the audit." Furthermore, according to 
the Department of Education's Office of the in- 
spector general, portfolio totaling less than 
$10 million do not even have to send their au- 
dits to the Department for review. They are 
only required to " * * * hold the reports for a 
period of 3 years and shall submit them only 
if requested." That means lenders spend thou- 
sands on a compliance audit that is never sent 
anywhere. 

Today | am introducing a bill that would 
eliminate the lender audit on institutions with 
portfolios equaling S10 million or less. Without 
a change in current law more and more small 
lending institutions will continue to leave the 
FFEL Program and the result will be fewer op- 
portunities for students. This law makes no 
sense and clearly illustrates why Americans 
are so frustrated with Washington. 
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Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Jane Baker, a dedicated com- 


munity leader who is being honored as an in- 
ductee into the San Mateo County Women's 
Hall of Fame. 

Jane Baker has dedicated much of her life 
to serving the people of San Mateo County. 
For more than 20 years, she served on the 
San Mateo City Council, with six terms as 
mayor. As a dedicated local elected official, 
Jane Baker has worked with the San Mateo 
County Transportation Authority, the National 
League of Cities Advisory Council and Board 
of Directors, the State Job Training Coordinat- 
ing Council, the City/County Task Force on 
Transportation, the Association of Bay Area 
Governments, and the Council of Mayors of 
San Mateo County. Jane Baker is also a 
founding member and past director of the Cali- 
fornia Elected Women for Research and Edu- 
cation, and has been actively involved with the 
American Association for University Women, 
the League of Women Voters, the Women's 
Association of the First Presbyterian Church, 
the Coyote Point Museum Auxiliary, and the 
Commonwealth Club. 

Mr. Speaker, Jane Baker is an outstanding 
citizen and | salute her for all her work on be- 
half of and commitment to our community. | 
ask my colleagues to join me in honoring Jane 
Baker and congratulate her on being inducted 
into the San Mateo County Women's Hall of 
Fame. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERTA JANE 
BESSETTE 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Roberta Jane Bessette, a dedi- 
cated community leader who is being honored 
as an inductee into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame. 

Roberta Jane Bessette has been involved in 
public health services for more than 30 years. 
As the visiting nurse director in San Mateo 
County, she has worked to support equal ac- 
cess to home health-care for everyone, re- 
gardless of race, religion, place of residence, 
or ability to pay. She promotes cultural diver- 
sity in hiring and has expanded the Visiting 
Nurse Association's home care program to 
rural and high crime areas where other agen- 
cies do not serve. With her vision and leader- 
ship skills, Roberta Jane Bessette started the 
much-needed home pediatric and psychiatric 
programs for the Visiting Nurse Association. 
She is also actively involved with the United 
Way County Leadership Board, the Foster City 
Friends of the Library, and the Health Plan 
Committee of San Mateo. 

Mr. Speaker, Roberta Jane Bessette is out- 
standing citizen and | salute her for her con- 
tributions and commitment to serving our com- 


munity. | ask my colleagues to join me in hon- 
oring Roberta Jane Bessette and congratulate 
her on being inducted into the San Mateo 
County Women's Hall of Fame. 


TRIBUTE TO MARJORIE ‘‘MIDGE” 
BOLTON 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Marjorie "Midge" Bolton, a dedi- 
cated community leader who is being honored 
as an inductee into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame. 

Marjorie "Midge" Bolton served as the head 
of the Volunteer Center of San Mateo County 
for 20 years. During that time, she started an 
innovative volunteer program to help mental 
health patients who were leaving institutional 
care. From 1983 to 1993, Marjorie “Midge” 
Bolton worked as a member of the Board of 
the Peninsula Community Foundation, helping 
to guide the agency during a period of impor- 
tant growth and development. She was one of 
the founding members of the Mission Hospice 
and served as its board president from 1982— 
1984. Marjorie "Midge" Bolton is also actively 
involved in the Mills College Board of Trustees 
and Alumnae Association, the San Mateo 
County unit of the United Way of the Bay 
Area, the Peninsula YMCA, the Burlingame Li- 
brary Foundation Board, and the KCSM Advi- 
sory Board. 

Mr. Speaker, Marjorie "Midge" Bolton is an 
outstanding citizen and | salute her for her 
contributions and commitment to serving our 
community. | ask my colleagues to join me in 
honoring Marjorie "Midge" Bolton and con- 
gratulate her on being inducted into the San 
Mateo County Women's Hall of Fame. 


TRIBUTE TO DORIAN MOTEN 
BROWN 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Dorian Moten Brown, a dedi- 
cated community leader who is being honored 
as an inductee into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame. 

Dorian Moten Brown is a remarkable com- 
munity activist who works as a trainer in con- 
flict resolution and serves as the director of a 
Community Mediation Program in East Palo 
Alto. She has opened an in-house alternative 
program for children suspended from elemen- 
tary schools and runs programs of gang medi- 
ation in East Palo Alto, Palo Alto, and San 
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Mateo. She is a mentor for parolees from the 
California Youth Authority, a group home 
counselor, and an executive producer of youth 
television for Emerald City magazine. Dorian 
Moten Brown has received numerous recogni- 
tions for her dedicated community service, in- 
cluding the World of Well Being Award from 
the Santa Clara Girl Scouts, the Positive 
Image Award from the East Palo Alto Teen 
Home, the Community Leader Fellowship 
Award from the California Wellness Founda- 
tion, and the Larry Sleizer Memorial Award for 
professional mediation. 

Mr. Speaker, Dorian Moten Brown is an out- 
standing citizen and | salute her for her con- 
tributions and commitment to serving our com- 
munity. | ask my colleagues to join me in hon- 
oring Dorian Moten Brown and congratulate 
her on being inducted into the San Mateo 
County Women's Hall of Fame. 


TRIBUTE TO GIOCONDA EGAN 
HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Gioconda Egan, a dedicated 
community leader who is being honored as an 
inductee into the San Mateo County Women's 
Hall of Fame. 

Gioconda Egan, herself profoundly deaf, 
founded the San Mateo County Branch of 
Deaf Counseling Advocacy Referral Agency in 
1978 and served as its executive director until 
1982. She is a trained paralegal and has en- 
couraged the courts and community colleges 
in San Mateo County to offer sign language 
services. She was instrumental in developing 
the Disability Services Program for the San 
Mateo County government and effectively op- 
erated the program from 1985 to 1991. She 
also helped establish a class specifically de- 
signed for the hearing impaired at a local col- 
lege. Gioconda Egan is a founding member 
and active participant in the San Mateo Coun- 
ty Commission on Disabilities. 

Mr. Speaker, Gioconda Egan is an out- 
standing citizen and | salute her for her con- 
tributions and commitment to serving our com- 
munity. | ask my colleagues to join me in hon- 
oring Gioconda Egan and congratulate her on 
being inducted into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame. 


——— 


TRIBUTE TO SHARON BRYCE 
HOFSTEDT 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Sharon Bryce Hofstedt, a dedi- 
cated community leader who is being honored 
as an inductee into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame. 

Sharon Bryce Hofstedt, a registered nurse 
for 25 years, is a tireless advocate on behalf 
of women, children, and families in San Mateo 
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County. She chairs the Community Outreach 
Committee of the Board of Directors for Stan- 
ford University Hospital and has been instru- 
mental in developing programs that encourage 
people to volunteer with the hospital. As a 
board member and current president of the 
board of directors for Women's Recovery As- 
sociation, she has helped expand its services 
to include the innovative Perinatal Residential 
Program. Sharon Bryce Hofstedt is also ac- 
tively involved with Samaritan House and the 
County Winter Shelter Task Force. In 1991, 
Sharon Bryce Hofstedt was honored by the 
Junior League of Palo Alto as an Outstanding 
Volunteer Advocate. 

Mr. Speaker, Sharon Bryce Hofstedt is an 
outstanding citizen and | salute her for her 
contributions and commitment to serving our 
community. | ask my colleagues to join me in 
honoring Sharon Bryce Hofstedt and congratu- 
late her on being inducted into the San Mateo 
County Women's Hall of Fame. 


TRIBUTE TO VIVIAN L. KRAL 
HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Vivian L. Kral, a dedicated com- 
munity leader who is being honored as an in- 
ductee into the San Mateo County Women's 
Hall of Fame. 

Vivian L. Kral was recently named presi- 
dent-elect of California Women Lawyers, the 
largest Women's Bar Association in the world. 
Vivian L. Kral is an invaluable women's rights 
activist and the first woman in San Mateo 
County to have earned the honor of presiding 
over the California Women Lawyers. She has 
also received the California Women Lawyers 
President's Award for passion and commit- 
ment for her work in promoting the advance- 
ment of women in the legal profession and so- 
ciety. In addition to her work as a practicing 
attorney, Vivian L. Kral lectures on legal ethics 
and family law and teaches oral advocacy at 
the Hastings College of Oral Advocacy. She is 
also the vice president of the Planned Parent- 
hood Association of San Mateo County, presi- 
dent of the San Mateo County's National 
Women's Political Caucus, and a member of 
the County Bar Association Board of Directors. 

Mr. Speaker, Vivian L. Kral is an outstand- 
ing citizen and | salute her for her contribu- 
tions and commitment to serving our commu- 
nity. | ask my colleagues to join me in honor- 
ing Vivian L. Kral and congratulate her on 
being inducted into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame. 


TRIBUTE TO MARIA LUCIDI 
HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1996 

Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Maria Lucidi, a dedicated com- 
munity leader who is being honored as an in- 
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ductee into the San Mateo County Women's 
Hall of Fame. 


For the past 40 years, Maria Lucidi has 
worked to improve our education system as a 
teacher, a department chair, a coach of 
forensics and debate, a coordinator of our 
schools' Gifted and Talented Program, and 
head of many committees at the school, dis- 
trict, and county levels. With her remarkable 
vision and leadership skills, Maria Lucidi start- 
ed San Mateo High School District’s literary- 
art magazine and originated the speaker's bu- 
reau. She has excelled as an educator, having 
received a National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities Fellowship in 1992 and the San 
Mateo County Teacher of the Year Award in 
1980. Maria Lucidi is also actively involved in 
the Red Cross and the Cystic Fibrosis Asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Speaker, Maria Lucidi is an outstanding 
citizen and | salute her for her contributions 
and commitment to our students and our pub- 
lic education system. | ask my colleagues to 
join me in honoring Maria Lucidi and congratu- 
late her on being inducted into the San Mateo 
County Women's Hall of Fame. 


TRIBUTE TO JACQUELINE COOKE 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Jacqueline Cooke, a dedicated 
community leader who is being honored as an 
inductee into the San Mateo County Women's 
Hall of Fame as a Young Woman of Excel- 
lence. 


Jacqueline Cooke has been an active partic- 
ipant in student government, athletics, and 
music from her first day at Burlingame High 
School. She has developed outstanding lead- 
ership skills and maintained a consistent 
honor roll academic standing. Jacqueline 
Cooke is one of two seniors representing Bur- 
lingame High School in a community coalition 
dedicated to linking students with senior citi- 
zens. She has also played an important role in 
developing "Freshman Gathering," a program 
designed to help ninth graders make the tran- 
sition from middle school to high school. Jac- 
queline Cooke is currently student body presi- 
dent and was recently voted the Senior Who 
Contributed the Most. Her volunteer activities 
range from fundraising for AIDS research to 
collecting teddy bears for needy children. 


Mr. Speaker, Jacqueline Cooke is an out- 
standing citizen and | salute her for her con- 
tributions and commitment to serving our com- 
munity. | ask my colleagues to join me in hon- 
oring Jacqueline Cooke and congratulate her 
on being inducted into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame as a Young Woman of 
Excellence. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
FLORENCE RHOADS 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Florence Rhoads, a dedicated 
community leader who is being honored as an 
inductee into the San Mateo County Women's 
Hall of Fame. 

Florence Rhoads has more than two dec- 
ades of community service to her credit, in- 
cluding more than 12 years on the San Mateo 
City Council, with three terms as mayor. As a 
dedicated local elected official, she served on 
the public safety committee of the League of 
California Cities and the Association of Bay 
Area Government's executive board. With her 
strong leadership skills, Florence Rhoads 
chaired the San Mateo County Council of 
Mayors, the County Criminal Justice Council, 
and the San Mateo Parks and Recreation 
Commission. Her community activism also 
goes beyond her work in local government. 
She is actively involved with community 
groups such as the American Association of 
University Women, the West San Mateo 
Homeowners' Association, the League of 
Women Voters, and the San Mateo Arboretum 
Society. 

Mr. Speaker, Florence Rhoads is an out- 
standing citizen and | salute her for her count- 
less contributions and commitment to serving 
our community. | ask my colleagues to join me 
in honoring Florence Rhoads and congratulate 
her on being inducted into the San Mateo 
County Women's Hall of Fame. 


TRIBUTE TO MARY REGAN 
SIMONSON 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mary Regan Simonson, a dedi- 
cated community leader who is being honored 
as an inductee into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame as a Young Woman of 
Excellence. 

Since 1992, Mary Regan Simonson has 
contributed over 900 hours of community serv- 
ice to the Ronald McDonald House for termi- 
nally ill children and their parents. Working at 
the Ronald McDonald House, she recruits, 
trains, and manages a Teen Volunteer Pro- 
gram serving 200 children. She also has do- 
nated hundreds of volunteer hours at the 
Stanford Children's Hospital. As a senior at 
Sacred Heart Preparatory School, Mary Regan 
Simonson maintains a 3.68 grade point aver- 
age and is the editor of the yearbook, as well 
as an active member of the student council. 
She is also a nationally competitive vaulter in 
gymnastics on horseback and spends time 
teaching younger children how to vault. 

Mr. Speaker, Mary Regan Simonson is an 
outstanding citizen and | salute her for her 
contributions and commitment to serving our 
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community. | ask my colleagues to join me in 
honoring Mary Regan Simonson and con- 
gratulate her on being inducted into the San 
Mateo County Women's Hall of Fame as a 
Young Woman of Excellence. 


TRIBUTE TO PEGGY STERN PROPP 
HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1996 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Peggy Stern Propp, a dedicated 
community leader who is being honored as an 
inductee into the San Mateo County Women's 
Hall of Fame. 

Seven years ago, Peggy Stern Propp left a 
successful marketing career to start Commu- 
nity Impact, a remarkable nonprofit organiza- 
tion dedicated to increasing volunteerism. With 
her vision and passion, she collaborates with 
other Bay Area nonprofits to create innovative 
one-day projects for volunteers, and adver- 
tises these opportunities through a newsletter. 
Through Community Impact, volunteers have 
donated over 62,000 hours of community serv- 
ice to agencies and individuals in need. With 
her infectious enthusiasm, Peggy Stern Propp 
is continually finding new ways for individuals 
and groups to build stronger communities 
through volunteer service. 

Mr. Speaker, Peggy Stern Propp is an out- 
standing citizen and | salute her for her con- 
tributions and commitment to serving our com- 
munity. | ask my colleagues to join me in hon- 
oring Peggy Stern Propp and congratulate her 
on being inducted into the San Mateo County 
Women's Hall of Fame. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
March 5, 1996, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MARCH 6 
9:00 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold hearings to examine the role and 
mission of U.S. intelligence. 
SD-106 
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9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1997 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 
SD-192 
Armed Services 
To hold hearings on the 1996 Ballistic 
Missile Defense update review. 
SD-G50 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to competitive change in the 
electric power industry. 
SR-325 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Government Reform Committee to ex- 
amine the implementation of the Gov- 
ernment Performance and Results Act. 
2154 Rayburn Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 
SD-430 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings to examine tele- 
marketing scams that target the elder- 
ly. 
SD-562 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To hold hearings to review the current 
state of the U.S. economy. 
SD-608 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Rita Derrick Hayes, of Maryland, for 
the rank of Ambassador during her ten- 
ure of service as Chief Textile Nego- 
tiator. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings to examine the inter- 
state transportation of human patho- 


gens. 

SD-2226 

Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 


To hold hearings on the Chechen conflict 
and Russian democratic development. 
2200 Rayburn Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Strategic Forces Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the Department of 
Energy's Environmental Management 
Program, and Defense Nuclear Facili- 


ties Safety Board activities. 
SR-232A 
Foreign Relations 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings to examine the treat- 
ment of minorities in South Asia. 
SD-419 


MARCH 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
military nominations; to be followed 
by hearings on the nominations of Ken- 
neth H. Bacon, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, Franklin D. 
Kramer, of the District of Columbia, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, and 
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Alvin L. Alm, of Virginia, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Energy for Environ- 
mental Management. 
SR-222 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings to examine air bag safe- 
ty issues. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Parks, Historic Preservation and Recre- 
ation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 745, to require the 
National Park Service to eradicate 
brucellosis afflicting the bison in Yel- 
lowstone National Park, S. 796 and 
H.R. 238, bills to provide for the protec- 
tion of wild horses within the Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways, Missouri, 
and prohibit the removal of such 
horses, and S. 1451, to authorize an 
agreement between the Secretary of 
the Interior and a State providing for 
the continued operation by State em- 
ployees of national parks in the State 
during any period in which the Na- 
tional Park Service is unable to main- 
tain the normal level of park oper- 
ations. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 356, to declare 
English as the official language of the 
Government of the United States. 
SD-342 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the National 


Institutes of Health. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the Convention on 
Chemical Weapons. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 


Business meeting, to resume consider- 
ation of S. 269 and S. 1394, proposed Im- 
migration Reform Act. 

SD-106 
1:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Forests and Public Land Management Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings on S. 393 and H.R. 924, 
bills to prohibit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from transferring any national 
forest system lands in the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest in California out of Fed- 
eral ownership for use as a solid waste 


landfill. 
SD-366 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 
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MARCH 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management and 
The District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings to examine the over- 
sight of government-wide travel man- 
agement. 
SD-342 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 553, to amend the 
Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act of 1967 to reinstate an exemption 
for certain bona fide hiring and retire- 
ment plans applicable to State and 
local firefighters and law enforcement 
officers. 
SD-430 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to examine the employ- 
ment-unemployment situation for Feb- 


ruary. 
334 Cannon Building 
MARCH 12 
10 a.m. 
Budget 


To hold hearings on immigration and 
public welfare benefits. 


SD-608 
MARCH 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 


To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 

To hold hearings to examine the reform 
of health care priorities. 

SR-418 


MARCH 14 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Retired 
Officers Association, the Association of 
the U.S. Army, the Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association, and the Blinded 


Veterans Association. 
345 Cannon Building 
MARCH 19 
9:30 a.m. 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 
SR-253 
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10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To hold hearings on the President's fiscal 
year 1997 budget proposals. 
SD-608 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To hold hearings to examine the asset 
forfeiture program, focusing on issues 
relating to the Bicycle Club Casino. 


SD-342 
MARCH 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 


To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 

To resume hearings to examine the re- 
form of health care priorities. 

SR-418 


MARCH 26 
2:00 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the proposed budget 
request for fiscal year 1997 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA). 
SR-253 


MARCH 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings to examine Spectrum's 
use and management. 


SR-253 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 


To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

SD-342 
Veterans' Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Veterans of World War I, 
AMVETS, the American Ex-Prisoners 
of War, the Vietnam Veterans of Amer- 
ica, and the Military Order of the Pur- 


ple Heart. 
345 Cannon Building 


SEPTEMBER 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the American Legion. 
335 Cannon Building 
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The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore [Mr. THURMOND]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Our 
Chaplain this morning is Dr. O.S. Haw- 
kins, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, TX. He is sponsored 
by Senator HUTCHISON. 


PRAYER 


The guest Chaplain, Dr. O.S. Haw- 
kins, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, TX, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Dear Lord, thank You for the realiza- 
tion that You are truly alive today. 
Bring us to a conscious awareness that, 
as Your Word states, The Most High 
still rules over the affairs of men," 
that Tour eyes run to and fro over 
this whole world to show Yourself 
strong in behalf of those whose hearts 
are fixed on You." 

Lord, impart a spirit of faith, hope, 
and love to this body of men and 
women in these strategic places of 
leadership. A spirit of faith because 
You said without faith it is impos- 
sible to please You." A spirit of hope 
because You are the personification of 
our hope, our blessed hope. And, a spir- 
it of love because You said that is the 
single distinguishing characteristic by 
which we would be known. We ask 
these things in Jesus' name. Amen. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Sen- 
ator HUTCHISON of Texas. 


—— 


ACCOLADES TO GUEST CHAPLAIN, 
DR. 0.S. HAWKINS 


Mrs. HUTCHISON. I want to say how 
pleased I am to have been able to invite 
Dr. O.S. Hawkins of the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, one of the largest 
Baptist churches in the whole world, to 
be with us today. He is a very special 
person in my life, along with his wife, 
Susie, whose father I served with in the 
Texas Legislature. Susie Hawkins was 
just a girl when her father and I served 
in the legislature. My husband also 
served with Susie’s father in the State 
legislature in Texas. Our family ties 
have gone back a long way. 

I want to say Dr. Hawkins is one of 
the great future religious leaders of our 
country. He already has taken over 
this great Baptist church of Texas. We 
are very proud of him. He has been 
wonderful to my family and to me. 

I also want to thank Dr. Ogilvie for 
helping us bring him in for the great 
honor of opening the Senate. I think it 
is a wonderful tradition we have to 
start every day as we do by just taking 
a moment to thank God for the bless- 
ings that we have in this country. I 
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think Dr. Hawkins did it very well 
today. I commend him. I am proud to 
be one of his constituents. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
COVERDELL). The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Mississippi. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, today the 
Senate will immediately begin consid- 
eration of the conference report accom- 
panying H.R. 927, the Cuban sanctions 
bill. Under the current consent agree- 
ment reached last week, there will be 
2% hours of debate on the conference 
report divided equally between Sen- 
ators COVERDELL and DODD. 

Following debate on the conference 
report, the conference report will be 
set aside with a vote to occur on the 
adoption of that conference report at 
2:15 today. At the hour of 12 noon today 
the Senate will begin 30 minutes of de- 
bate on the motion to invoke cloture 
on the District of Columbia conference 
report, with the vote to invoke cloture 
immediately following the 2:15 vote on 
the Cuban sanctions legislation. 

The Senate will recess from the 
hours of 12:30 to 2:15 today for the 
weekly party conferences to meet. Sen- 
ators should therefore be reminded 
there will be two consecutive rollcall 
votes beginning at 2:15 this afternoon, 
the first vote being on the Cuban con- 
ference report, followed by a vote on 
cloture on the D.C. conference report. 


CUBAN LIBERTY AND DEMOCRATIC 
SOLIDARITY [LIBERTAD] ACT OF 
1996—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the House a con- 
ference report on H.R. 927. The report 
will be stated. The assistant legislative 
clerk read as follows: 

The committee on conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
927) to seek international sanctions against 
the Castro government in Cuba, to plan for 
support of a transition government leading 
to a democratically elected government in 
Cuba, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses this report, signed by a ma- 
jority of the conferees. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
conference report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD of 
March 1, 1996.) 

Mr. LOTT. I believe the managers of 
the legislation will be ready to go ina 
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few minutes. Until they arrive, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The assistant 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LOTT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that floor 
privileges be granted to the following 
staff members from the House Commit- 
tee on International Relations, Mr. 
Roger Noriega and Mr. Stephen 
Rademaker, during the pendency of the 
conference report on H.R. 927 and for 
the rollcall votes thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, we 

are beginning deliberation on the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidar- 
ity Act, H.R. 927. There has been much 
said about this piece of legislation. It 
has been controversial from the begin- 
ning. 
I believe it is important that we put 
this legislation in context. This legis- 
lation, Mr. President, is directed at a 
dictator and regime that has engaged 
in the violation of human rights of 
their own people and others, murder, 
terrorism, exportation of revolution, 
and has been an open adversary of the 
United States of America and her peo- 
ple. 

To put it in context, there have been 
decades of pursuit of the objectives I 
just referred to. In 1959, Cuba aided 
armed expeditions against Panama, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti. During 
the 1960’s, Cuba backed attempts to de- 
velop guerrilla insurgencies in Guate- 
mala, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, and 
Bolivia. In the 1970’s and the 1980's, 
Cuba had 50,000 troops in Angola; in 
Ethiopia, 24,000; and in Nicaragua 1,500. 

By the end of 1960, the Cuban Govern- 
ment, under Fidel Castro, had expropri- 
ated all—all—private United States 
property in Cuba. 

We all remember—or should remem- 
ber—the confrontation between the 
United States and Cuba and the Soviet 
Union as they attempted to put hostile 
missiles on Cuban soil, directed at the 
United States. In July 1964 the Organi- 
zation of American States voted to sus- 
pend diplomatic and trade relations 
with Cuba because of Cuban support for 
subversive activities in Venezuela. 

In the 1980's, from April through Sep- 
tember of 1980, 125,000 Cubans fled Cuba 
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in the so-called Mariel boatlift. In Feb- 
ruary 1982 the Secretary of State added 
Cuba to the list of countries supporting 
international terrorists for its complic- 
ity with the M-19 movement in Colom- 
bia. 

On April 29, 1994, Cuban border 
guards rammed and sank a private ves- 
sel, the Olympia, which had fled Cuba 
and was 25 nautical miles off its shores; 
3 of the 21 Cubans aboard drowned, in- 
cluding two 6-year-old children. 

On July 13, 1994, approximately 40 Cu- 
bans, many of whom were children, 
drowned when the tugboat Trece de 
Marzo, stolen by à group of Cubans at- 
tempting to flee Cuba, sank after being 
rammed by Cuban border guard vessels 
and flooded with fire hoses into the 
hold, sweeping the innocent citizens off 
the deck. 

On December 22, 1995, the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly approved a resolution, 
again calling on Cuba to cooperate 
fully with the U.N. Special Rapporteur, 
regretting profoundly the numerous 
violations of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms in Cuba. 

Beginning on February 15, 1996, the 
Cuban Government began a crackdown 
on members of the Concilio Cubano, an 
umbrella group of more than 100 dis- 
sident organizations that had applied 
for permission to hold a national meet- 
ing on February 24, 1996. 

And then, Mr. President, on February 
24, Cuban MiG-29 fighter jets shot down 
two United States private airplanes, 
Cessna 336’s, in the Florida straits, 
flown by members of the Cuban-Amer- 
ican group, Brothers to the Rescue. 

Mr. President, I might add that both 
aircraft were destroyed, unarmed, in 
international waters, 4 and 6 miles be- 
yond Cuban airspace. 

This incident has caused considerable 
outrage and has caused the administra- 
tion to alter its policy of befriending 
the Castro government; and they have 
now come together with the authors of 
this resolution, Senator HELMS of 
North Carolina and Representative 
BuRTON of Indiana, in an agreement to 
finally pass the Libertad Act and direct 
our hostility toward the Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

But the point is that this is not an 
isolated incident. This is but one of 
hundreds of incidents and infractions 
of common and civil and appropriate 
behavior on the part of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, which it continues to fail to 
practice. 

Let us look at a summary of the 
Libertad Act. Title I: Strengthening 
international sanctions against the 
Castro government. 

It urges the President to seek in the 
U.N. Security Council an international 
embargo against the Castro dictator- 
ship. 

It authorizes the President to furnish 
assistance to support the democratic 
opposition and human rights groups in 
Cuba. 
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It instructs the United States execu- 
tive directors to international finan- 
cial institutions to oppose Cuban mem- 
bership until the President determines 
that a democratically elected govern- 
ment is in power in Cuba. 

It codifies—this is very important—it 
codifies the existing embargo on Cuba, 
making it law unless a transition gov- 
ernment is in place. 

Title II: Assistance to a free and 
independent Cuba, instructs the Presi- 
dent to develop a plan for providing 
support to the Cuban people during the 
transition to a democratically elected 
government; and it authorizes the 
President to suspend the embargo, once 
a transition government is in place, 
and to terminate the embargo once a 
democratic government is in power in 
Cuba. 

Title III: Protection of property 
rights of United States nationals. It es- 
tablishes, as of August 1, 1996, a private 
right of action by which U.S. citizens 
can protect their interest in property 
confiscated—stolen—by the Castro gov- 
ernment. The President has the au- 
thority to delay the effective date ona 
6-month basis if he determines that 
such an act of delay is necessary to 
the national interest of the United 
States and will expedite the transition 
to a democratic government in Cuba." 

Title IV: Exclusion of certain aliens. 
It denies visas to aliens who confiscate, 
convert or traffic or benefit from prop- 
erty confiscated from United States 
nationals by the Cuban Government. 

Mr. President, opponents of this leg- 
islation will contend that it will dis- 
rupt trade with our European and other 
allies and claim that the bill violates 
our international trade agreements. 
Although a number of our allies have 
expressed displeasure with this meas- 
ure, the right-of-action provision will 
provide a measure of protection for all 
international investors by making it 
clear that trafficking in stolen prop- 
erty will not be tolerated. 

We wil be asked, Why limit the 
property rights debate encompassed in 
this bill to Cuban-Americans? Why not 
expand it to Americans from Poland or 
China or Vietnam or other nations of 
Eastern Europe?" 

In fact, the United States has 
reached settlements of confiscated 
American property claims with Alba- 
nia, Vietnam, the People’s Republic of 
China and most of the States of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, including the 
former German Democratic Republic— 
East Germany—Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Hungary, Romania, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Castro, conversely, has shown no se- 
rious interest in the settling of prop- 
erty claims—neither of American citi- 
zens at the time of the seizures in the 
early 1960's, nor for the thousands of 
Cuban citizens who had property stolen 
by the regime since then. The only 
remedy the Libertad bill allows is for 
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American citizens who meet the juris- 
dictional requirements to have their 
day in court to deter the continuing 
wrong of Castro’s exploitation of prop- 
erty. 

Opponents will say that the bill will 
result in an explosion of claims in the 
United States court system; but the 
primary intent of the right of action is 
as a deterrent to would-be investors in 
Cuba. Few actions are expected to be 
brought under this conference report 
because both parties must be suffi- 
ciently present in the United States to 
sustain jurisdiction in our courts. The 
Congressional Budget Office, in its es- 
timate of the House bill, stated that 
they expect that only a few cases 
would actually go to trial. 

Further, in the process of arriving at 
this conference agreement, there is a 
cap. The cases must involve property 
valued at $50,000 or more. We have con- 
cluded that there are only about 700 
claims, principally commercial inter- 
ests, that would therefore come under 
the act. 

Mr. President, the Libertad con- 
ference report, as I said, provides a way 
for American citizens whose property 
was stolen by Fidel Castro to protect 
their claim or receive compensation 
from those who knowingly and inten- 
tionally exploit that property and are 
in the United States under the jurisdic- 
tion of U.S. courts. 

Castro is running a fire sale in stolen 
properties. Since his loss of $5 to $6 bil- 
lion in annual Soviet subsidies, Castro 
is looking to capitalize on the sale of 
stolen property. He has gotten into the 
business of joint ventures with stolen 
property. 

Imagine if you were in an airport in 
Canada or Europe and picked up a bro- 
chure actually advertising these prop- 
erties to the highest bidder? The Cas- 
tro regime offers the sale of the 
Hermanos Diaz Refinery in Santiago, 
Cuba. Its rightful owner, however, Mr. 
President, is Texaco. 

"Item 119" for sale is the Manuel M. 
Prieto sugar mill; its rightful owner is 
a naturalized U.S. citizen whom Castro 
has never been forced to compensate 
for the claim. 

This is why title III is needed. It puts 
would-be investors—those who would 
be accomplices to a dictator and his 
property theft—on notice that, if they 
enrich themselves with stolen prop- 
erty, they will be held liable to the le- 
gitimate U.S. owners. 

For some reason, the opponents of 
the pending bill have expressed outrage 
that American citizens would be given 
a means of defending their property in 
the United States. This bill violates no 
treaty or international convention. It 
does not violate customary  inter- 
national law, which recognizes that a 
nation's domestic courts may reach ac- 
tions abroad when those actions di- 
rectly affect that nation. There is no 
doubt that Castro's illegal 
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confiscations and the exploitation of 
those properties has a direct effect on 
American citizens. 

Mr. President, there is an old cliche 
that the truth is often stranger than 
fiction. I think that is the case here. 

The United States has more effective 
mechanisms to protect fish and marine 
life than it has to protect Americans 
who have property stolen. We have 
statutes on the books to protect dol- 
phins from tuna fishermen even when 
those provisions violate trade agree- 
ments. Other nations are required by 
U.S. law to protect sea turtles in order 
to continue having access to U.S. mar- 
kets. Yet opponents of the Libertad bill 
object to protecting the legitimate in- 
terests of U.S. citizens. 

Mr. President, property rights are 
the core of investments and commerce 
historically and forever. 

I was recently in Nicaragua and had 
discussions with the Chamarro govern- 
ment, which was struggling to deal 
with property rights following the fall 
of the Sandinistas. Until they got that 
straight, there would be no investment. 

There will never be a rebuilt Cuba 
without property adjudication—never. 

Mr. President, this legislation moves 
to the center of the debate the issue of 
property rights and international 
treatment of property rights. I believe 
it is benchmark legislation. I believe it 
is legislation that can initiate positive 
new developments; that the scope and 
the breadth of it, as it moves the issue 
of property rights forward, will not 
only serve the citizens of the United 
States but the international commu- 
nity in general as we globally deal with 
the issue of property rights and the 
victims of property thefts. This is a 
singular case that demands our atten- 
tion as it relates to Fidel Castro, his 
dictatorship, and the brutality of his 
regime. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor to my 
distinguished colleague from Texas for 
a period of up to 5 minutes. 

Mr. GRAMM. Can we make that 10? 

Mr. COVERDELL. Can we use 5 min- 
utes and come back? 

Mr. GRAMM. All right. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, 50 years 
ago today Winston Churchill came to 
America to a tiny college in the middle 
of the Midwest—to Westminster Col- 
lege—and gave a speech that awakened 
America and the world to a crisis. We 
all know that speech. We all remember 
it from our childhood, or reading about 
it in history books. He talked about 
the descending of an iron curtain 
across the face of Europe. And, while 
the cold war was already underway, 
that speech probably more than any- 
thing else awakened America and the 
world to the Soviet threat. 

We started to respond with the policy 
of containment. We responded by build- 
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ing up NATO and SEATO. We re- 
sponded by fighting in Korea and Viet- 
nam. We responded with the Marshall 
plan and the Truman plan to expand 
trade and work toward free trade. Our 
policies won the cold war, tore down 
the Berlin Wall, liberated Eastern Eu- 
rope, and transformed the Soviet 
Union. We won one of the greatest vic- 
tories in the history of mankind. 

But there still is important unfin- 
ished business from the cold war. Com- 
munist China is in transition, and so is 
Vietnam. But there are two Com- 
munist regimes on this planet that are 
totally unchanged, that still believe in 
Marxism and Leninism, that still are 
committed to everything that we op- 
pose in the world. One of those regimes 
is the military dictatorship in North 
Korea. The other is Fidel Castro’s 
Cuba. 

For 3 years, Bill Clinton has coddled 
both of those regimes. We have a policy 
in place today to give, through an 
international consortium, $4 billion to 
North Korea to build for them two nu- 
clear powerplants even though there is 
no evidence whatsoever that either of 
the existing nuclear powerplants in 
North Korea was ever used to generate 
a watt of electricity or ever had any 
purpose other than building nuclear 
weapons. We are today supplying oil 
through that consortium to North 
Korea and propping up a Communist 


regime. 

President Clinton for 3 years has cod- 
dled Fidel Castro. He announced a pol- 
icy last year that enforced the impris- 
onment of the Cuban people—that ac- 
tually used the United States Navy to 
enforce the imprisonment of the Cuban 
people. The United States Navy was 
given the assignment by the President 
of the United States to pick up people 
who risk their lives to flee Communist 
oppression from Cuba, put them in 
American naval vessels, and then turn 
those people back over to Fidel Castro. 
The President set out a policy that 
opened the door for nongovernment or- 
ganizations to establish a presence in 
Cuba and in the process started what 
Fidel Castro believed, and the world be- 
lieved, was a movement toward nor- 
malization. Voices were raised in Con- 
gress in opposition to the President’s 
policy. Both the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia and I spoke out against 
it, as did many others. 

We now see the fruit of that policy, 
and the fruit of that policy is that 
Fidel Castro brutally murdered four 
Americans. We have the tapes of the 
communications from the MiG’s as 
they talked to their home base, identi- 
fying civilian planes with no arma- 
ment. We have the tapes of those con- 
versations when they then boasted how 
they were going to destroy these 
planes. On an order from their home 
base, they fired the missiles that killed 
four American citizens. 

We are now considering a bill to 
change our relationship with Castro’s 
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Cuba and bring it back to what it has 
always been; that is, a policy of strong 
opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes has expired. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, our posi- 
tion expressed with this bill goes back 
to what our position has been with re- 
gard to Fidel Castro since the early 
days of that brutal regime. Our posi- 
tion is founded on the recognition that 
Fidel Castro is a brutal dictator and 
murderer and that his regime in Cuba 
must end. 

Our position under Democrat and Re- 
publican administrations has always 
been—until the Clinton administra- 
tion—a commitment to the isolation of 
Castro’s Cuba, and a commitment to 
seeing the overthrow of Fidel Castro 
and his accomplices. 

Today with this bill, we restore that 
policy and we hit Fidel Castro where it 
hurts the most. We hit him in the 
pocketbook. We allow Americans to 
sue those who buy their property sto- 
len by Castro, to sue those who are 
trafficking in stolen goods. With this 
bill we allow Americans to sue inter- 
national interests in American courts 
to recover damages. The effective re- 
sult of that will be that private inves- 
tors will think two and three times be- 
fore they bring their investment 
money to Castro’s Cuba. 

Let me also say, Mr. President, that 
there is more that we can do. I think 
the President ought to act unilaterally 
to deny Americans the ability to send 
money to Castro’s Cuba. 

While it is true that allowing people 
to send money to their relatives pro- 
vides some temporary assistance to 
them, some relief to them, those funds, 
that hard currency also props up Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, allowing Castro to continue 
his imprisonment of the people. It pro- 
longs their misery, and in my opinion 
that should be ended. 

I believe that we should demand that 
Cuba turn over the two pilots who fired 
the missiles, turn over the air traffic 
controller who gave the order to fire, 
and turn over anyone in the chain of 
command who was engaged in giving 
the orders or carrying those orders 
that killed four Americans. As we did 
in Iraq, as we have done in Bosnia, I 
think we need to declare a no-fly zone 
over Cuba for military aircraft until 
those people are turned over, and I 
think we ought to enforce that no-fly 
zone. 

I believe we need to recommit our- 
selves to the principle that Fidel Cas- 
tro and his regime will not survive the 
end of the 20th century. What a terrible 
tragedy it would be if this tidal wave of 
freedom which has covered the planet 
is allowed to subside before it drowns 
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Fidel Castro. I think we have in these 
brutal murders à new example to re- 
mind us again of who Fidel Castro is 
and what he stands for, and I believe 
we should dedicate ourselves to the 
principle that the 20th century will not 
end and find the Castro dictatorship in- 
tact in Cuba. 

This bill is a step forward. I urge the 
President to take other actions, such 
as to cut off cash transfers to Cuba by 
American citizens, to demand that the 
pilots and the air traffic controllers 
who were responsible for the death of 
four Americans be turned over, along 
with anyone in the chain of command 
who gave or carried out those orders. I 
think we ought to enforce that with a 
no-fly zone. 

I congratulate our colleagues from 
Georgia and North Carolina for their 
leadership on this bill. This is long 
overdue. We should have made this bill 
the law of the land last year. I remind 
my colleagues and the American people 
that up until the last few days Presi- 
dent Clinton fought this bill and 
threatened to veto this bill. He thought 
his policy of coddling Fidel Castro was 
working. He thought a movement to- 
ward normalization of relations with 
Castro's Cuba could be successful. We 
now know what the fruits of that pol- 
icy were: death for four Americans. I 
say enough is enough. Let us restore 
freedom and democracy to Cuba. Let us 
do it in this century. Starting with this 
billlet us get serious. 

I thank our colleague for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from New Mexico 3 
minutes to speak in support of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the conference report of 
H.R. 927, the Cuban Liberty and Demo- 
cratic Solidarity Act. I commend Sen- 
ator HELMS and Congressman BURTON 
for their foresight and fortitude in 
tackling the Castro regime. 

On Saturday, February 24, two Cuban 
MiG fighter jets shot down two civil- 
ian, unarmed Cessna aircraft off the 
coast of Cuba. The Cuban pilots gave 
the Cessnas no warning. These planes 
were operated by Brothers to the Res- 
cue, a group based in Miami whose mis- 
sion is to look for Cuban refugees float- 
ing toward the United States. 

The Havana government has failed to 
provide proof that the Cessnas were in 
Cuban airspace, but never mind that. 
No country has the right to shoot down 
civilian planes. Cuba even adopted the 
1983 international rules stating that 
there is never a justification for such 
actions. 

These planes posed no threat to 
Cuba's security. They were unarmed on 
a nonviolent humanitarian mission, 
and the Cuban Government knew it. To 
respond with deadly force is a shame- 
lessly cruel act. This is cold-blooded 
murder and shows Fidel Castro’s total 
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disregard for human life as an alleged 
attempt to enforce Cuban sovereignty. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to the 
families and friends of the four pilots 
killed. 

Mr. President, some politicians and 
businessmen were encouraged over this 
past year, encouraged that Castro and 
Cuba were reforming and open to a 
warmer United States relationship. 
But we should not have been surprised 
by Cuba’s latest crime against the 
United States. Castro is a ruthless dic- 
tator and we must stop underestimat- 
ing him. 

No matter how open the Cuban econ- 
omy becomes, Castro never will 
change. A dictator who enforces doc- 
trines through the secret police, firing 
squads, taking political prisoners, con- 
fiscating property, and limiting the 
basic rights of Cuban citizens. Only a 
brutal and vicious dictator could jus- 
tify the murder of these four unarmed 
pilots all to counter the threat the 
Brothers to the Rescue makes on his 
cruel, authoritarian government. 

Our best chance to oust Fidel Castro 
from power is now. The Cuban economy 
is in a crisis and Castro’s totalitarian 
leadership has been threatened. H.R. 
927 is our chance to exert more pres- 
sure on Mr. Castro, on the Cuban econ- 
omy, and on those aiding the Cuban 
economy by trafficking in confiscated 
United States property. 

Within 2 weeks of taking power in 
1959, Castro issued his constitutional 
amendment authorizing the confisca- 
tion of property. In the following 2 
years, Castro demolished private prop- 
erty rights by expropriating all busi- 
nesses in Cuba owned by United States 
citizens, nationalizing industries 
owned by United States companies, and 
confiscating personal property of Cu- 
bans who left the country. 

No compensation has been made in 
any U.S. claim in 37 years. Instead Cas- 
tro has energetically promoted the ex- 
ploitation of this stolen property by 
third-country joint ventures and for- 
eign investment in order to sustain its 
faltering economy. These joint ven- 
tures have abounded, but to the benefit 
of Castro, not to the Cuban people 
whose labor is exploited. The Cuban 
Government has used the exploitation 
of working people and the absence of 
individual human rights as a lure to at- 
tract investors. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of 
H.R. 927 because it would stop such 
deals and stop the resources Castro 
needs to restrain his ruthless and re- 
pressive regime. 

Might I say to my friend from Texas, 
Senator GRAMM, I listened to part of 
his remarks, and I commend him for 
them. I think the Senator would share 
with me a concern about the very 
strange situation that in the United 
States we are bragging about. The 
world is moving toward democracy and 
free enterprise and private property 
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rights—we kind of call it Pax Ameri- 
cana. Everybody is moving in that di- 
rection, and everybody is saying we are 
going to have a better life for billions 
of people than we ever thought we 
would have had 10 years ago when the 
potential for Communist dictatorships 
was very prevalent throughout the 
world. Is it not strange that right off 
our coastline sits a Communist dic- 
tator who is still in power, still in of- 
fice while his people suffer, while his 
economy deteriorates, while people 
have no chance there of freedom and 
individual opportunity and individual 
rights? 

I am sorry that it takes this kind of 
incident for the U.S. Government to 
become serious about doing everything 
in its power to erase that dictatorship 
from the face of the Earth. 

This bill will push in that direction, 
but obviously this country also re- 
quires sustained leadership at the top 
levels of our Government. Leadership 
that will not bend its ideas to any con- 
cept that Castro is going to reform, 
and that things are going to work out 
in some normal way. We have to lend 
ourselves in legitimate ways to getting 
rid of this dictator and letting those 
people be free. 

Can you imagine what is going to 
happen to that country when they are 
free and when enterprise is alive again? 
Just go to Florida and see what those 
people who have escaped this yoke are 
doing. Cubans will do the same in their 
country once they are free, but for now 
they cannot. 

Today, Cubans are prisoners in their 
own country. 

Again, I compliment the committee 
for what they have done in this bill and 
urge that the President sign it. I think 
that is what the Senator is saying, and 
perhaps that is not even enough, but 
let us get started today. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida to speak in support of the con- 
ference report. 

(Mr. FRIST assumed the chair.) 

Mr. MACK. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia for yielding me this time. 

I rise today in support of the Cuban 
Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
Act, H.R. 927. Iam proud that I was an 
original cosponsor of this bill and to 
have worked in support of its passage. 

I commend my colleagues, particu- 
larly Senator HELMS and Congressmen 
BuRTON, DIAZ-BALART, and MENENDEZ, 
and Congresswoman ROS-LEHTINEN for 
their efforts. 

This bill reflects the heartfelt desire 
of many Americans to see the end of 
the tyranny and decades-long repres- 
sion Castro has inflicted on his people. 
Make no mistake: The killing of the 
four Brothers to the Rescue was not 
out of character for Fidel Castro. The 
Cuban Government’s heinous conduct 
reminded the world of Fidel Castro’s 
true colors. 
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I might just say to those who take 
the opportunity to read about Fidel 
Castro's history, you will find that 
those words I just mentioned about not 
being out of character are quite accu- 
rate. The Cuban Government's heinous 
conduct, as I said a moment ago, re- 
minded the world of his true colors. 
The brutal murder of unarmed Broth- 
ers to the Rescue occurred on a week- 
end when à prodemocracy and human 
rights group was to conduct an organi- 
zational meeting before Castro stopped 
it. Scores of Cubans affiliated with the 
group have been arrested, detained and 
harassed. In 1994, a tugboat with free- 
dom-seeking Cubans was rammed by 
Cuban Government ships until it sank. 
Year after year, Cuba has had one of 
the world’s worst human rights 
records. 

It is time for tough talk to give way 
to tough actions. Guided by the prin- 
ciple that freedom is the core of all 
human progress, the bill contains pro- 
visions designed to isolate Fidel Cas- 
tro, squeeze him from power and usher 
in an era of democracy and freedom. 

In the best spirit of the American 
people, this legislation holds out the 
prospect of United States aid to transi- 
tion and democratic governments in 
Cuba. 

America will be there as soon as we 
can but not a moment before the long 
nightmare of the Castro regime is 
ended. So long as Fidel Castro is in 
power, United States hard currency, fi- 
nancing and other kinds of support will 
not go to the Cuban regime. We know 
that Castro uses the hard currency he 
gets from foreign investment to sup- 
port the instruments of power and re- 
pression, and that must stop. 

President Clinton last week finally 
agreed to support the Cuban Liberty 
and Democratic Solidarity Act. His 
support for the bill is welcome, if over- 
due. I am sorry it took the tragic mur- 
der of four pilots to focus the adminis- 
tration's mind on this bill. 

Castro's efforts to intimidate the 
United States through onslaughts of 
refugees and now through the brutal 
and calculated shooting down of civil- 
ian humanitarian planes have come 
during Democratic administrations 
when Cuban policy has been weakened. 
It was incumbent upon President Clin- 
ton to stop delaying the Cuban Liberty 
and Democratic Solidarity Act. Any- 
thing less would have been a travesty 
and dishonored the lives of the Broth- 
ers to the Rescue who lost their lives. 

With the President's agreement and 
with his call to congressional Demo- 
crats to support the legislation, Ameri- 
ca’s long history of bipartisan opposi- 
tion to tyranny in Cuba has been re- 
stored. 

The bil that passed the House-Sen- 
ate conference is even stronger than 
the bill that first passed the House. It 
contains the extremely important pro- 
visions of title III which deny Castro 
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the ability to profit from illegally con- 
fiscated properties of Americans. 

It also contains title IV's powerful 
provisions denying U.S. visas to indi- 
viduals who traffic in confiscated prop- 
erty. 

Although the bill gives waiver au- 
thority to the President, President 
Clinton will be hard pressed to find 
conditions that merit waiving the title 
III provisions. 

It took tremendous pressure from the 
Congress to make the President accept 
title III. He will face the same pressure 
again should he attempt to delay the 
effect of title III's right to sue. 

The bill also provides that all provi- 
sions of the United States embargo 
against Cuba will be codified in law, 
ensuring that the embargo will be pre- 
served until à democratic transition is 
underway in Cuba. 

All existing Cuban embargo Execu- 
tive orders and regulations will now be 
signed into law. This is a major victory 
for the opponents of the Castro regime. 
No longer can President Clinton react 
unilaterally to a supposed reform in 
Cuba and lift à sanction here or there. 
No longer can administration wavering 
on the embargo threaten the historic 
policy of isolating the repressive Cuban 
regime. 

When President Clinton announced 
measures in reaction to the shooting 
down of American citizens, he said 
they were a first step, and they had 
better be. While Ambassador Albright's 
performance at the United Nations was 
commendable, the administration must 
do more to convince our allies to im- 
pose an international embargo against 
Cuba and treat Fidel Castro as an out- 
cast. His record deserves nothing less. 

The fight must be taken up in every 
capital around the world. I believe our 
alles would respond to a sincere and 
concerted effort to win our cooperation 
in the embargo. Our Government must 
make the case that foreign investment 
perpetuates a dictatorship bent on bru- 
tality and repression, and it must stop. 

I thank the President's support of 
the Libertad bill Now he must take 
our Cuba policy to another level—to 
make it a priority with our allies to 
stop foreign investment in Cuba for the 
life of the Castro regime. I promise 
you, without that foreign investment, 
Castro's regime of repression cannot 
stand. It will be all that much sooner 
when the Cuban people can create a 
new society of freedom, justice, democ- 
racy and the protection of basic human 
rights. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BINGAMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to add my voice to those who have 
expressed their outrage about the 
Cuban Government's reckless and cal- 
loused shooting down of two small, un- 
armed civilian aircraft flown by the 
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exile humanitarian group, Brothers to 
the Rescue. These shootings, which 
took place on the 24th of February, are 
deplorable, and I endorse the Presi- 
dent's efforts to console and aid the 
families of those who died in this trag- 
edy. 

But as heinous as this shooting was, 
it does not justify the passage of 
wrongheaded legislation. Everything 
that was wrong with the Helms-Burton 
legislation before the incident remains 
wrong today. 

I am reminded of the words of former 
Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who, in à dissenting decision, stated as 
follows: 

Great cases like hard cases make bad law. 
For great cases are called great, not by rea- 
son of their real importance in shaping the 
law of the future, but because of some acci- 
dent of immediate overwhelming interest 
which appeals to the feelings and distorts 
the judgment. These immediate interests ex- 
ercise a kind of hydraulic pressure which 
makes what previously was clear seem 
doubtful, and before which even well settled 
principles of law will bend. 

Mr. President, the shooting of these 
planes have created, in Justice Holmes' 
words “overwhelming interest which 
appeals to the feelings and distorts the 
judgment." We in the Senate are feel- 
ing that “hydraulic pressure" to which 
Justice Holmes referred. Senator 
HELMS and others who have stated that 
the message of this bill is ‘‘Farewell, 
Fidel," are ignoring the utter failure of 
35 years of our embargo against Cuba. 

Rather, the Helms-Burton legislation 
is now being adopted and embraced by 
both parties and, unfortunately, by the 
President in a bid to curry favor with 
the Cuban-American community. As I 
have argued before on this floor, the 
passage of this bill wil harm rather 
than help American interests in Cuba. 
It will restrict this President and any 
future President's hand in conducting 
foreign policy with an important 
neighboring nation and in responding 
to events quickly when the need arises. 
And it will codify in law an Executive 
order imposing an economic embargo 
on Cuba that has clearly failed. 

Our Nation's foreign policy is rife 
with anachronisms, and I cannot sup- 
port helping to reinforce and entrench 
in our foreign policy such an outmoded 
and regressive policy as is reflected in 
this bill. 

In October of last year, the President 
announced a plan that received much 
bipartisan praise. The President prom- 
ised to more vigorously enforce laws 
against unlicensed travel to Cuba, but 
to broaden support for cultural, intel- 
lectual and educational exchange in a 
way that the people of Cuba could en- 
counter more frequently and broadly 
the fruits of democracy at work in the 
United States. 

The President stated that he would 
license non-Government organizations 
to operate in Cuba, to provide informa- 
tion and to provide emergency relief 
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when needed, to provide the necessary 
infrastructure to help guide Cuba and 
its people toward democracy in the fu- 
ture. 

The President also noted that Cuban- 
Americans with relatives still in Cuba 
would be permitted to visit Cuba to 
tend to family crises and that these 
one-time-per-year licenses to visit 
would not be stymied by the delays and 
management problems that frustrate 
American citizens attempting to get to 
Cuba when a family emergency hits. 

These steps were important ones and 
they did not strengthen Castro's hand. 
Wnhat these provisions did was to help 
bond the people of Cuba to the people 
of the United States. For 35 years, we 
have tried to bring Fidel Castro down 
with heavy-handed tactics. One would 
think that during such a long period of 
time, we might have figured out that 
our policy had completely failed. We 
need a new direction, and it must in- 
volve building bridges with the Cuban 
people. 

The Helms-Burton legislation will 
only injure and alienate ordinary Cu- 
bans, weaken Cuba's civil society, and 
retard Cuba's democratization. And the 
unprecedented effort to impose United 
States policies on other countries will 
make it more difficult for the United 
States Government to cooperate with 
its allies in fashioning a joint approach 
towards Cuba. 

The problems with the bill before us 
are summed up well in an article this 
week by Walter Russell Mead in the 
New Yorker. Let me just quote a cou- 
ple of sentences from that article. He 
says: 

Now President Clinton has agreed to sign 
the so-called Helms-Burton bill—a piece of 
legislation that will cement the embargo 
into law and deprive the President of the op- 
tion of modulating it for diplomatic pur- 
poses. It will also permit lawsuits in Amer- 
ican courts against Canadian, Mexican, Eu- 
ropean and other foreign companies whose 
Cuban investments involve the use of expro- 
priated property—a category broad enough 
to include virtually every activity in Cuba. 
Moreover, the officers of these companies 
will be ineligible for American visas . 

. Fidel Castro has survived the enmity 
of nine American Presidents. In concert with 
his enemies in South Florida, he retains a 
hypnotic ability to induce stupidity in Yan- 
kee policymakers. That seems unlikely to 
change until the United States Government 
gets around to taking control of its Cuba 
policy away from a small, self-interested 
lobby group. 

Mr. President, this bill is an anachro- 
nism that ties America to a past from 
which it needs to move on. America is 
the only industrial power in the world 
maintaining an economic embargo 
against Cuba. It is time we consider a 
new course. The shooting down of two 
civilian aircraft was a great tragedy 
that we all should mourn, but as Chief 
Justice Holmes warned, we need to 
stand strong against the hydraulic 
pressure" of momentary events that 
evidently will cause this Congress to 
enact this very misguided law. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from Georgia 
and also the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for bringing forward the Libertad 
Act, which is a very appropriate act in 
light of what has happened recently in 
Cuba, but it is more appropriate in 
light of what has happened in the last 
37 years. 

This is not an event of momentary 
instance, as was just referred to by the 
Senator from New Mexico, in my opin- 
ion. This is a problem that has existed 
and confronted this country for 37 
years, and we have failed to take the 
aggressive action we should have to re- 
lieve the Cuban people of the dictator- 
ship which has oppressed them in the 
last 37 years. 

The least we can do as a nation is not 
aid and abet the activities of Fidel Cas- 
tro and his actions, which have been to 
oppress his people, by giving him eco- 
nomic assistance and by giving him 
psychological support. This bill makes 
it very clear that no longer shall we 
give Cuba economic assistance in any 
way, indirectly or directly. We will no 
longer allow our citizens, American 
citizens, to have their property expro- 
priated and mismanaged by this illegal 
and criminal government which now 
governs Cuba, but rather we will say 
clearly to the world that you have to 
choose between a democracy of Amer- 
ica and American citizens whose rights 
are being abused, and in the instances 
of 2 weeks ago actually being killed, at 
the hands of this dictatorship, or you 
can choose the Government of Cuba op- 
erated by a dictator. 

That is what this bill essentially 
says. It says to the world it is time to 
choose up in this confrontation. Unfor- 
tunately, this administration has had a 
schizophrenic, almost bumper-car ap- 
proach to its foreign policy, but also on 
its policy to Cuba, it almost looks as if 
with Cuba they are looking through 
the eyes of the radical chic, the 1960’s 
view of the world, which still views 
Castro as some sort of character of 
sympathy or character of international 
quality, whereas, in fact, he has proven 
himself over 37 years to be nothing 
more than a petty 2-cent dictator who 
has oppressed his people for his own 
personal gain. 

Yet, this administration is not will- 
ing to face up to that, or has not been 
until American citizens lives were lost. 
Now we are going to give this adminis- 
tration and this country some teeth to 
come forward and say to Cuba. No 
longer will we tolerate your form of 
government and to support the Cuban 
people and especially Cuban Americans 
who have lost their property in that 
nation." 
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So I want to commend again this bill, 
and I want to commend the authors of 
this bill. I was one of the original co- 
authors of this bill. I strongly support 
its initiatives, and I congratulate the 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from Georgia for bringing it 
forward today. I hope we will pass it 
overwhelmingly, send it to the White 
House, and we will finally see a defini- 
tive course from the White House by 
their signing this piece of legislation. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I believe 
we all want to promote a peaceful tran- 
sition to democracy and economic lib- 
eralization in Cuba. Where we clearly 
differ is on how we get there. 

Despite the recent tragic loss of life 
in the shootdown of two unarmed civil- 
ian aircraft by the Cuban Air Force, I 
continue to believe that the Cuba legis- 
lation before us takes us further away 
from achieving the goal of democracy 
and economic reform on the island of 
Cuba. 

If anything, the conference agree- 
ment takes us even further down that 
wrong road than either the House- or 
Senate-passed versions of the bill did. 

It is naive, in my view, to think that 
this bill or any sanctions legislation we 
might pass will succeed in forcing Cas- 
tro to step aside when all similar ac- 
tions in the past over many, many 
years have failed. 

All we are likely to ensure is that the 
living conditions of the Cuban people 
are made even worse, making a mass 
exodus from for Miami the only attrac- 
tive option. Taken to its most extreme, 
this bill could even provoke serious vi- 
olence on the island. 

In some ways, this legislation is even 
more problematic than earlier efforts 
to tighten the screws on Castro. I say 
this because its implications go well 
beyond United States and Cuban rela- 
tions. It now allows that our foreign al- 
lies and friends can be sued in Amer- 
ican courts for undertaking activities 
totally lawful in their own countries. 
It mandates that the Secretary of 
State deny entry into the United 
States those foreign businessmen and 
women and their families. Clearly, 
these measures can only alienate our 
allies and undermine American global 
foreign policy objectives. 

-five years of policies of 
United States isolation have failed to 
change Castro, or convince our allies of 
the wisdom of our policy. Is it not time 
to try something else? I think of the 
success we had in Eastern Europe, when 
freedom, free thinking and democracy 
came over those countries as they 
opened. Is it not time to try a similar 
approach in Cuba, particularly when 
we think that it has now been 35 years 
that we have been trying this approach 
and we have had absolutely no success? 
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We are just about where we were—a 
little worse off with our relationship— 
35 years ago. 

I continue to hold the view that con- 
tact and dialog between Havana and 
Washington is more likely to bring 
about democracy on the island of Cuba, 
not isolation and impoverishment. Per- 
haps if we took that approach, our al- 
lies would be more likely to support 
our policy with respect to Cuba, which 
virtually none of them do at this time. 

The bill before us has gone through a 
number of changes since it was first in- 
troduced. However, no version to date 
resolves the fundamental problem that 
I have with the direction it takes U.S. 
policy. It takes us further down the 
road and leads to no where rather than 
reversing course, as we should have 
done years ago and can still do, and 
open up. When we have a free exchange 
of ideas in which we have free competi- 
tion between democratic ideas and 
Communist ideas, democracy usually, 
one can say always, wins out. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to my colleague from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize this bill is going to pass, and I rec- 
ognize the President is going to sign it. 
It is bad legislation. It is an emotional 
reaction to a situation that, obviously, 
all Americans are unhappy about. The 
action of Castro in shooting down 
those planes is indefensible. I have to 
add, our policy toward Cuba has been 
the basic cause of the friction. If that 
policy had changed a long time ago, 
those planes would not have been shot 
down. 

I will take two examples—Cuba and 
China. Will anyone here suggest—and I 
do not for a moment defend the human 
rights policies of Fidel Castro—but 
does anyone here suggest that Cuba’s 
human rights policy is worse than Chi- 
na’s? Yet, what do we do? We say to 
China, We are going to give you the 
MFN status, the favorable treatment 
on trade." When China growls, as the 
Presiding Officer knows, we quake. 

I think it is a bad policy to have one 
policy like this on China and another 
totally different policy on Castro, who 
is not a threat to anybody. How many 
nations in the world follow the policy 
that we do on Cuba? None. Not even 
our good friend, Israel, who frequently, 
probably sometimes in embarrassment, 
votes with the United States. No na- 
tion follows our policy on Cuba. It just 
does not make sense. 

Stephen Chapman had an op-ed piece 
in the Chicago Tribune—he is a regular 
columnist there—in which he quotes 
Senator DOLE as saying: 

“Firmness and pressure" is what we have 
to use against Cuba. He says. Firmness and 
pressure are what the United States has used 
against Castro since he came to power in 
1959, and if they had succeeded, we wouldn't 
be dealing with him today. The Cuban dic- 
tator has outlasted eight American presi- 
dents, and the odds are good that Bill Clin- 
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ton will also leave office long before Castro 
does. By any conceivable standard, our ef- 
forts to bring down his regime or force him 
into democratic reforms have been a monu- 
mental failure.” 

No question about it. If in the old 
days of the Soviet Union, the Soviets 
and Castro had gotten together and 
said. How can we design American 
policy so Fidel Castro can stay in 
power," they could not have designed a 
better policy than the United States 
followed. It is absolutely self-defeating. 

Itis interesting how we treat two dif- 
ferent incidents. Belorussia shot down 
two American  balloonists—innocent 
balloonists. We protested. Belorussia 
apologized. The incident has been for- 
gotten. Now, there are differences. One 
is that Cuba has not apologized, which 
they should. But the other difference 
is, those balloonists were completely 
innocent. They were not trying to 
overthrow the Government of Belo- 
russia. 

It is a different situation, but the re- 
sponse is obviously an emotional re- 
sponse on our part. Foreign policy 
ought to represent national interests 
and not national passion. What our pol- 
icy toward Cuba represents is national 
passion, rather than national interests 
and a desire to get those electoral 
votes in Florida. 

Now, both parties are guilty. I recog- 
nize that. That is not the way you 
ought to make foreign policy. 

Mr. DODD. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THOMAS). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. It does not make sense. 

The bil that is before the Senate, 
among other things, codifies existing 
sanctions. That means, and I say to my 
colleague from Georgia and I say to my 
colleague from Wyoming, if BoB DOLE 
is elected President of the United 
States and wants some flexibility in 
dealing with Cuba, we have taken that 
away. I think we ought to leave flexi- 
bility in the hands of the President of 
the United States. 

Canada's Trade Minister, quoting in 
the Washington Post: 

“If the United States wants to get at Cuba, 
that's one thing. But what they are doing 
here is contrary to the relationship we have 
had with them and it is a violation of 
1 That is the Trade Minister of Can- 
ada. 

I read, and I regret I did not cut out 
an article by a woman professor who is 
a Cuban exile who said we are just 
playing into Castro's hands. What he 
wants is for the United States to beat 
up on Castro so he can say, “I am 
standing up to this big bully." 

In the Washington Post, March 3, 
Louis F. Desloge had an article in 
which he says, talking about this bill, 
They may very well achieve just the 
opposite of what they seek by buttress- 
ing, not undermining, Castro's support 
at home and weakening, not strength- 
ening, the embargo's prohibition on 
trade with Cuba." 
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This is à Cuban-American exile. This 
whole thing just does not make sense. 
The only thing that makes sense is 
yielding to the national passion and 
yielding to electoral politics. It is not 
es foreign policy. I will vote against 


0. DODD. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. Let 
me thank my colleagues, Senator PELL 
of Rhode Island, Senator BINGAMAN of 
New Mexico, and my colleague from Il- 
linois, Senator SIMON, for their state- 
ments here this morning. 

Mr. President, I rise to express my 
strong opposition to this legislation. 
This piece of legislation before us is 
truly just a bad proposal, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The unfortunate part of it is that 
it comes in the wake of a tragedy of 
significant proportions in the Straits 
of Florida. That is what makes it so 
difficult to act sensibly. 

Obviously, the authors of the legisla- 
tion had a difficult time, over a year or 
so, moving this bill forward for the ob- 
vious reasons that the bill is so flawed 
substantively that many Members were 
reluctant to sign on to it. However, in 
the wake of what I call a terrorist act 
in the straits of Florida by a rogue gov- 
ernment attacking innocent pilots and 
unarmed planes, it is virtually impos- 
sible at this point to have an intel- 
ligent discussion about the specifics of 
this bill. 

I suspect that today this measure 
wil pass overwhelmingly, and I feel 
that is a great tragedy. I think it will 
come back to haunt us terribly. With 
the provisions of this bill—we are carv- 
ing out exceptions that will create a 
nightmare for us in our Federal courts, 
in our consular offices, in our relations 
with our friends and allies—I will go 
through the reasons why here this 
morning. 

I certainly want to begin my re- 
marks, Mr. President, by saying to my 
colleagues and others, and particularly 
to the families of these young men who 
lost their lives at the hands of an 
armed MiG attacking single-engine 
planes, Piper-Cubs how much I regret 
that violent act. To me it does not 
matter whether they were flying over 
Havana. It is inexcusable for a heavily 
armed plane to attack unarmed com- 
mercial private planes under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The debate ought not be about 
whether or not we are all horrified and 
angry over what happened a week ago 
Saturday in the straits of Florida. 
That is not the debate. I think people 
agree with the President’s actions—he 
spoke out clearly on this issue imme- 
diately. I want to applaud Madeleine 
Albright, our Ambassador at the 
United Nations, who did a remarkable 
job. Getting the People’s Republic of 
China to agree to a statement of con- 
demnation was no small feat consider- 
ing the relationship that exists be- 
tween Cuba and the PRC. The fact she 
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was able to do that speaks volumes 
about her ability as our Ambassador. 

Iregret we did not build on that par- 
ticular momentum and seek to expand 
the support within the United Nations 
for other joint initiatives which might 
have had even a greater effect on 
Cuban behavior. As we all know, every 
time there has been an issue in the 
United Nations on the Cuban embargo, 
we get two or three votes in support of 
our policy and that is it. We get clob- 
bered on this issue. I suspect as a re- 
sult of the legislation we are about to 
adopt here today that will be the case 
once again. Instead of building on Am- 
bassador Albright's efforts, the Secu- 
rity Council will now squander that 
particular achievement. 

Mr. President, again, I do not take a 
back seat to anybody when it comes to 
condemnation of this act. I do not take 
a back seat to anyone in my desire to 
see change in Cuba. It is a dictatorship. 
No other way to describe it. That is 
what it is. Our hope is that democracy 
will come to this island as the last na- 
tion in this hemisphere to be denied 
the opportunity of its own people to 
choose its own leadership. 

In the strongest of possible terms, 
Mr. President, I would say to my col- 
leagues that I carry no brief for the 
Cuban Government—none whatsoever. 
Nor do any of my colleagues who join 
me in opposition to this bill. Our oppo- 
sition to this legislation is rooted in 
something that each and every one of 
us ought to ask ourselves when we con- 
sider any bill that comes before the 
Congress, particularly one involving 
international relations: Is it good for 
my country first and foremost? It is 
not about Cuba, not about Castro, not 
about others. It is strictly is it good for 
us? What does it do to my country? I 
am a U.S. Senator; I am not a Senator 
for any particular group. I am not a 
Senator for any particular nation ex- 
cept my own. 

So the first, threshold question is: 
What does this bill do to my people, to 
my country, to my interests? 

I will make the case here this morn- 
ing that this bill is devastating to my 
people and to my country. It is foolish. 
Despite the obvious emotion surround- 
ing what happened last week, we ought 
to be looking carefully at the contents 
of this measure. There is a reason why 
the Senate is a deliberate body—why 
we follow a process here. 

The consideration of this bill has 
been anything but deliberative. We had 
no markup of this bill in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, not a 
markup of this bill. We held a hearing 
on & very early version of the bill and 
no followup hearings once the legisla- 
tion had been significantly altered. The 
bill itself came directly to the Senate 
floor without any vote to report it 
from the committee of jurisdiction. 

Normally, on a bill of this signifi- 
cance, this magnitude, considering 
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what an exception we are creating in 
law, you would have thought we would 
have had extensive hearings and a 
markup in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. That was not the 
case. The conference was similarly con- 
ducted with the proponents of the bill 
working behind closed doors to produce 
yet another version of the bill. 

By the way, the bill has been changed 
at least four times on the Senate side 
alone. Similarly the final conference 
agreement is decidedly different than 
either the House or Senate passed bills 
I am sure my colleagues have not read 
all the details of it. I do not expect 
them to; they are busy. Nonetheless, 
we are about to vote on something here 
that is just bad law. 

There is a reason why we take our 
time in the U.S. Senate. It is because 
we do not want to react to the emotion 
of the moment. We have seen too many 
occasions, historically, when this body, 
because of the emotions of the mo- 
ment, has passed legislation and looked 
back only weeks later and wondered 
what it was doing at the time. If this is 
a good bill, it will be a good bill a week 
from now, a month from now, 6 months 
from now. If it is a bad piece of legisla- 
tion, it does not change. Taking a few 
days, which we are not going to have, 
to analyze the implications of enacting 
this measure into law, how it will af- 
fect our country, is the least we ought 
to be able to do. 

I will make a case here—by the way, 
for the many people who showed up in 
the Orange Bowl the other day who 
may have claims, against the Cuban 
Government who think that they are 
going to be able to seek compensation 
once this bill becomes law. They may 
not know it, but many of them are ex- 
cluded from exercising the right of pri- 
vate action included in this bill. 

Pay attention, Cuban-Americans, pay 
attention. The majority of you are 
probably not going to benefit from this 
legislation. It is the fat cats who are 
going to get the money, not you. Pay 
attention to this bill and pay attention 
to those who would seek to have this 
legislation passed and what their inter- 
ests are. 

So, again, I regret we are moving as 
quickly here as we are, carving out 
unique and special pieces of legislation 
that I think will come back to haunt 
us very, very quickly. 

Mr. President, let me take some time 
here, if I can, just to go over some of 
the provisions contained in the con- 
ference agreement. I probably have had 
more time than some of my colleagues 
to follow the changes that have been 
made in this legislation. In my view, 
the fundamental premises of this legis- 
lation remain fatally flawed; namely, 
that it will strangle Fidel Castro, caus- 
ing him to scream “uncle” and step 
down; that our allies will be bludg- 
eoned—we are going to beat up our al- 
lies—into going along with this ap- 
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proach; and that there will be no nega- 
tive consequences to the United States, 
to the American people, or to the myr- 
iad other outstanding foreign policy 
concerns that we have in common with 
our allies around the globe. 

It may seem trite to say this, Mr. 
President, but I believe, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, that our legislative process 
as it has evolved with experience exists 
to protect citizens from bad laws. 
There is a reason that we normally 
hold hearings on legislative proposals 
and conduct markups to examine high- 
ly complex issues. There is a reason we 
seek to take testimony from recog- 
nized experts on the implications of a 
measure, intended or unintended. 
There is a reason that our Founding 
Fathers provided for the possibility of 
extended debate in the U.S. Senate. We 
all know why. It is to try to at least 
protect against the passage of bad 
laws. 

In the case of this legislation, we 
have short-circuited that process, par- 
ticularly in the U.S. Senate. Most 
Members of this body, let alone the 
general public, do not have the vaguest 
idea what is in this legislation before 
us. The conference report was only 
available yesterday—and on a very lim- 
ited basis, I might point out. 

Suffice it to say, the final version of 
the Helms-Burton bill is worse than 
the previous versions that passed ei- 
ther body of this Congress last year. I 
fear many of us are going to be in for 
a surprise once legal experts and others 
have an opportunity to review this bill. 
Unfortunately, that will not happen 
until it has already become law. 

As I said on numerous occasions, the 
stated purposes of the legislation are 
laudable. I do not have any debate with 
what the purposes are: to assist the 
Cuban people in regaining their free- 
dom and prosperity, to encourage the 
holding of free and fair elections, and 
to protect American nationals’ prop- 
erty against confiscatory takings by 
the Castro regime. We all agree on 
that. That is not what is at issue. Un- 
fortunately, the conferees on this 
measure adopted legislation that will 
not make any of this achievable. 

We only have a couple of hours to 
make the case against this bill. I will 
attempt to do that this morning. I 
would say that I believe we would all 
have been better served had outside an- 
alysts had an opportunity to review 
and comment on this measure before 
we vote. That isn’t going to be pos- 
sible. 

Let me begin by highlighting some of 
the more problematic provisions in the 
final conference agreement that were 
in neither the House bill nor the Sen- 
ate-passed bill as it came out of con- 
ference. 

First among these is codification in 
law of all current embargo regulations. 
Let me point out here, this is unique, 
what we are about to do here and pass 
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here. To the best of my knowledge we 
have never codified in law outstanding 
regulations and executive orders tar- 
geted at Libya, Iran, Iraq, China, Viet- 
nam, North Korea—none of these coun- 
tries. We are now going to say, with re- 
gard to Cuba, that all of the sanctions 
and regulations are now going to be 
codified into law. Senator SIMON of Illi- 
nois was making this point. Any effort 
on the part of this President or future 
Presidents to in any way modify what 
are normally executive branch deci- 
sions when it comes to economic sanc- 
tions can occur only once we enact a 
law to change them until democracy 
has come to Cuba. We have never taken 
such a draconian action anyplace else 
in the world. This is really going far 
beyond anything we have ever done. As 
angry as we were about what happened 
to our hostages in Iran, as angry as we 
were about what happened in Iraq, as 
angry as we are about what could hap- 
pen in North Korea, or as we watch the 
human rights abuses in China, yet 
Presidents have had the flexibility to 
deal with those situations through ex- 
ecutive orders and the promulgation of 


regulations. 

In the case of Cuba that isn't tough 
enough. Read the bill; we codify these 
sanctions. That is unwise foreign pol- 
icy. It is unwise. Yet the emotions of 
the moment are carrying us along here. 
We are going to be looking back in a 
matter of days and saying. My Lord, 
what did we do here by doing that?" 

So that is my first concern. I urge 
my colleagues to look at section 102(h) 
of the conference agreement. We have 
never, in my view, done that before. We 
have imposed a lot of sanctions and 
done a lot of things, but codifying 
them all into law is, I think, very dan- 
gerous. With the codification of the 
embargo regulations we have tied the 
hands of this and future Presidents, as 
I said a moment ago, in their efforts to 
respond flexibly to changes that we 
hope will occur in Havana. None of us 
knows for sure if they will. They may 
not. But if they do, Presidents ought to 
have the ability to respond to that. 
Make no mistake about what this codi- 
fication does. It sidelines, our Govern- 
ment as a participant in facilitating 
positive change in Cuba for the foresee- 
able future. 

Let me turn to what I believe is the 
most troublesome provision in this 
conference report, and that is title III. 
This title, which was deleted from the 
Senate-passed version, grants a private 
right of action to some individuals who 
have had property expropriated by 
Fidel Castro. While the sponsors have 
tinkered with this title continuously in 
response to criticisms leveled against 
it, the essence of this title remains fun- 
damentally the same and, therefore, 
continues to be objectionable. 

Instead of the United States utilizing 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission to validate the claims of 
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American citizens and the U.S. Govern- 
ment to then espouse those claims with 
the foreign government that has taken 
U.S. citizens’ property to obtain com- 
pensation—which, by the way, has been 
the practice for more than 40 years— 
our Federal court system, the Federal 
court system, now will be given the 
role of effecting compensation for ex- 
propriated property claims. 

By the way, the historic treatment 
by the United States of expropriated 
property claims is not unique to our 
country. It has been international law 
for 46 years. So, all of a sudden, 46 
years of law and practice world wide 
are going to be overturned for one par- 
ticular country in one part of the 
world. 

Moreover, this legislation will broad- 
en the universe of those eligible to be 
compensated to include individuals 
who were not U.S. citizens at the time 
their property was taken. For those 
who follow this expropriation of prop- 
erty without compensation, a fun- 
damental principle for 46 years inter- 
nationally has been that you must 
have been a citizen of the country that 
seeks to espouse your claim at the 
time the property was taken. That is, 
you must have been a United States 
citizen, in this case, at the time your 
property was expropriated in Cuba. 
That is the rule internationally. 

We are now saying, No, in this case 
you do not have to be a U.S. citizen at 
the time of the expropriation, and you 
go to the Federal courts." I urge my 
colleagues, no matter how angry you 
are about what happened à week ago, 
consider what we are doing here. We 
have already rejected over the years 
similar attempts to change the eligi- 
bility requirements for property com- 
pensation cases. 

So my colleagues on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will recall it was a 
difficult case—expropriation of prop- 
erty. They came and said, Won't you 
alow Hungarians who were not citi- 
zens at the time to be able to be cov- 
ered in the compensation program?" 
We said as a body here, We are deeply 
sorry. We understand your point. You 
have a vehicle available to you through 
your courts. If we carve out an excep- 
tion for you, then what are we going to 
say to  Polish-Americans, Chinese- 
Americans, Vietnamese-Americans, 
and Arab-Americans?" Up until now, 
we have said no“ to them. Now we are 
saying ‘‘yes’’ here. Now we are going to 
have to back other countries, I pre- 
sume, who are likely to seek similar 
treatment. 

No matter how angry we are, to carve 
out an exception to one country here 
and deny others the opportunity is a 
bad, bad practice. 

The principle of international law 
and practice in the area of expropria- 
tion is very well established. Let me 
quote from the legal brief prepared by 
Mr. Robert Muse which summarizes 
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very clearly the international law of 
claims: 

If international law is to apply to a gov- 
ernmental taking of property, a party claim- 
ing the loss must occupy at the time of loss 
the status of an alien with respect to the 
Government that took the property. The in- 
jured person must be a foreign national. 

The U.S. courts have stated on nu- 
merous occasions that confiscations by 
a State of the property of its own na- 
tionals, no matter how flagrant and re- 
gardless of whether other compensa- 
tion has been provided, do not con- 
stitute violations of international law. 

This is not the first time, as I said & 
moment ago, an effort has been made 
to mandate legislatively that the 
United States depart from the nation- 
ality principle of international claims 
laws. Fortunately, on those occasions 
Congress wisely rejected such efforts. 

During the 84th Congress the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee  ex- 
pressed very clearly why that should 
not be done in its report dealing with 
claims programs related to property 
losses in Hungary, Romania, and Bul- 
garia. 

The committee said: 

The committee has carefully considered 
the arguments advanced in support of the 
proposed extension of eligibility which, if 
adopted, would mark the first time in claims 
history of the United States that a declara- 
tion of intention was equated with citizen- 
ship. While sympathetic to the plight of 
those unfortunate individuals who are not 
American citizens when they sustained war 
losses, the committee has to keep utmost in 
view the interests of those individuals who 
did possess American nationality at the time 
of the loss. 

That is why I said our first respon- 
sibility is to our own citizenry—to 
American citizens. We are placing 
them in second-class status. That is 
why in the 84th Congress we rejected, 
no matter how laudable, no matter how 
sympathetic we are to the claims of 
Hungarians, Rumanians, and Bul- 
garians, we said. No. We are sorry. We 
cannot do that." Today we are about to 
reverse that. Forget the other coun- 
tries where individuals may have simi- 
lar cases to make. They, of course, will 
not be handled accordingly, although 
they may come forward and seek simi- 
lar treatment, I presume, once this leg- 
islation has been adopted. 

The committee went on to say, Fur- 
ther, these persons who have a para- 
mount claim [speaking about Amer- 
ican citizens] to any funds which may 
be available to include the not-na- 
tional-in-origin group will only dilute 
the funds still further and increase the 
injustice to American owners." 

So here you are going to take an ac- 
tion that is likely to increase the in- 
justice against those American citizens 
whose property was taken by Castro— 
1,911 of them. I say that because their 
chances of being fully compensated for 
their losses once this bill passes will be 
worse than beforehand because of the 
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vastly expanded pool of claimants pro- 
duced by this bill. In essence we are 
taking funds that might otherwise be 
available to them and diluting them by 
carving out this one exception to our 
global property claims programs. 

So, if you run to pass this bill and 
sign up for it, remember what you are 
doing. You are taking American citi- 
zens and putting them in second place. 
U.S. citizens at the time of the expro- 
priation get second-class status when 
this bill passes because we are caught 
up in the emotion and the horror of 
what happened a week ago. Why not 
slow down and take a few days and 
think about what we are doing here in- 
stead of jamming this through on the 
emotion of the moment? 

Proponents of the Helms-Burton leg- 
islation appear to be indifferent, I must 
say, to the injustice that this legisla- 
tion will entail to certified American 
claimants, although these claimants 
are terribly mindful of it and for that 
reason continue to oppose title III in 
this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a February 29 
letter that we received from one of the 
largest U.S. claimants, Mr. David Wal- 
lace, chairman of Lone Star Industries, 
who states quite clearly his opposition 
to this change in law and practice. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JOINT CORPORATE COMMITTEE 
ON CUBAN CLAIMS, 
Stamford, CT, February 29, 1996. 

Hon. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD, 

Ranking Member, Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee on Western Hemisphere and Peace Corps 
Affairs, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR Dopp: As Chairman of 
Lonestar Industries and on behalf of the 
Joint Corporate Committee on Cuban 
Claims, I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for your unwavering leadership in 
standing up for the rights of U.S. certified 
claimants. 

The Joint Corporate Committee deplores 
the recent actions of the Cuban Government 
in the strongest possible terms, but as egre- 
gious as those actions are, we should not let 
the passions of the day lead us to 
uncritically enact legislation that is harmful 
to the rights of U.S. certified claimants, con- 
trary to international law, and constitu- 
tionally suspect. 

As I’ve indicated in my previous commu- 
nications to you, Title III of the Helms-Bur- 
ton bill will lead to a flood of litigation in 
our federal courts. As you know, the Title is 
so broadly drafted that not only third coun- 
try foreign investors would be subject to suit 
in U.S. courts for “trafficking’’ in con- 
fiscated properties, but agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the Government of Cuba also 
would be subject to suit. As a consequence, 
we can reasonably expect that tens if not 
hundreds of thousands of Cuban-Americans 
will file Title III lawsuits for the property 
losses they suffered over thirty years ago as 
Cuban nationals. 

Apart from the burden these lawsuits will 
place on our already clogged federal court 
system, serious constitutional questions 
arise that may result in substantial liability 
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to our government. The harm U.S. certified 
claimants will suffer as a result of the enact- 
ment of Title III is indisputable. The U.S. 
State Department has estimated the total 
value of Cuban-American claims at $94 bii- 
lion. U.S. certified claims, by contrast, total 
$6 billion. Faced with the prospect of tens of 
billions of dollars in federal court judg- 
ments, the Cuban Government will have nei- 
ther the means nor the incentive to nego- 
tiate a settlement of the U.S. certified 
claims. This effective nullification of the 
property interests of the U.S. certifled 
claimants is not without consequence. Under 
the takings clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
if the U.S. Government elects to advance a 
foreign policy objective at the expense of the 
certified claims lawfully held by its citizens, 
it will be required to pay just compensation 
to that group of citizens. In other words, by 
enacting Title III, we may be putting the 
U.S. taxpayer in the shoes of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba—ironically, the very Govern- 
ment this legislation seeks to punish—to pay 
the debt these claimants are owed under 
international law. 

Finally, the creation of a lawsuit right 
that benefits one national origin group, 
Cuban-Americans, at the exclusion of all 
others, will not be tolerated under our Con- 
stitution. The equal protection clause of the 
Constitution will require the extension of 
this lawsuit right to other national origin 
groups. Consequently, Vietnamese-Ameri- 
cans, for example, will be able to sue U.S. 
companies that today or in the future are 
“trafficking” in the properties they once 
owned as nationals of Vietnam. The same 
right will be extended to all naturalized citi- 
zens who have lost properties in their native 
countries as a result of governmental ac- 
tions. 

I regret that in its haste to demonstrate 
our abhorrence of the Castro regime’s ac- 
tions, Congress is prepared to enact ill-con- 
ceived legislation that, apart from strength- 
ening sanctions against the Cuban Govern- 
ment, will penalize U.S. certified claimants 
and create a myriad of undesirable domestic 
consequences. Your principled opposition to 
Title III and your resolute support of the 
claimants is all the more appreciated under 
these difficult circumstances. 

Sincerely, 
DAVID W. WALLACE. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, ironically 
title III, which has been so fiercely de- 
fended by its sponsors, is not going to 
do much to harm Fidel Castro either. 
He is not likely to make himself avail- 
able, as I point out, as a defendant in 
our courts coming down the road. 

Mr. President, this legislation will 
have serious implications on our Fed- 
eral court system, on the value of 
claims of certified U.S. claimants and 
on our relations with our close trading 
partners who will feel much of the 
brunt of these lawsuits. If this new ap- 
proach to resolving expropriated 
claims is so good, why do a number of 
the largest U.S. certified claimants 
continue to oppose the legislation? 

I believe that many of my colleagues 
in the Senate had come to share my 
view that title III was not in the inter- 
est of the United States and, for that 
reason, they joined in opposing its in- 
clusion in the Senate-passed version of 
the bill. 

While the events of a week ago Sat- 
urday were tragic and senseless, Mr. 
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President, they do not in any way 
change the fact that title III is con- 
trary to the interests of our country, of 
the United States, and inconsistent, as 
I have tried to point out, with inter- 
national law. 

To disregard, without even a markup 
in our committee, 46 years of inter- 
national law and practice in the han- 
dling of expropriation issues, as this 
title does clearly, is foolhardy, in my 
view. 

There is also a question of whether 
title III is constitutional because of the 
equal protection provisions of law. 

But even if on narrow legal grounds 
this bill stands the constitutional test, 
on political grounds it is indefensible, 
Mr. President. As I said earlier, why 
should not Polish-Americans, Vietnam- 
ese-Americans, Arab-Americans—the 
list of 38 countries where we have 
claims outstanding—be granted similar 
access to our United States courts? 
Will they not come forward tomorrow, 
or the next day, and demand equal 
treatment as we are giving in this par- 
ticular case? Why not? Is this somehow 
different than the horrors that went on 
in Poland, or Vietnam, or China? Is 
anyone going to stand up on this floor 
and suggest to me that they are some- 
how different, were not quite as bad as 
what goes on in Cuba when we lose four 
citizens in a tragic act of shooting 
these people down, as horrible as it is? 

What about the young people on the 
Pan Am flight that we now know Libya 
was involved with? What about claims 
there? They have a case to make? I do 
not see them included in this bill. 

What happened under the Communist 
regimes before? Where are they here? 
They had their property expropriated 
and taken from them. Why are they 
not included in this bill? If I were they, 
I would be angry. This is special-inter- 
est legislation carving out extraor- 
dinary treatment for a special group. 

By the way, in order to exercise the 
provisions of title III with respect to 
the right of private action you will 
have to have a claim worth more than 
$50,000—I will get to that in a minute 
so your average poor Cuban is not in- 
cluded in this. Out of 5,911 U.S. cer- 
tified claims, only slightly more than 
800 will benefit from title III. The rest 
of them are excluded. Pay attention, 
Cuban-Americans. Pay attention to 
what this bill does or doesn't do for 
most of you. You are not going to get 
any benefit. It is the fat cats who are 
going to benefit. The tobacco and the 
rum interests are going to be the bene- 
ficiaries of this. Read carefully how the 
law is written here. 

So, Mr. President, to all of those who 
say they support title III of this bill, I 
would say that I hope they have had an 
opportunity to study the final version 
and understand the implications. I sus- 
pect, for example, that when the more 
than 85 percent of the 5,911 U.S. cer- 
tified claimants discover that they are 
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precluded by provisions in this title 
from availing themselves of this new 
private right of action, they are going 
to be doubly opposed to this bill. Un- 
fortunately, they will not find out 
until it is passed. 

In the final conference report, the 
sponsors sought to address a signifi- 
cant criticism leveled against this 
title—that it would cause an avalanche 
of lawsuits in our courts. They have re- 
sponded to that by putting a floor on 
the value of the claims that will be ad- 
missible in U.S. court in adjudication. 
Putting aside my underlying objection 
to that, the floor in the bill is $50,000. 
The problem with their efforts to limit 
lawsuits is that only suits that are 
really excluded by this floor are those 
by U.S. certified claimants whose prop- 
erty has already been valued at $50,000 
or less. 

Can you imagine, in 1959, $50,000 of 
value of United States citizen property 
in Cuba? It has to be valued at the time 
of the taking, by the way. As a result 
of that, you are seeing here a situation 
where 85 percent of the 5,911 certified 
claimants get excluded. They cannot 
go to court here—just the 800 or so peo- 
ple that have claims in excess of that 
can. I presume that Cuban/Americans 
who were ineligible to submit their 
claims to the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission and who therefore 
have no particular value associated 
with their claim will start alleging 
claims in excess of $50,000 so that they 
can get access to the courts. 

On the other hand, of course, the 
$50,000 floor is not likely, as I said, to 
limit filing of lawsuits by Cuban-Amer- 
ican claimants. They are obviously 
going to allege more than $50,000. You 
can argue $50,001 and you get into 
court. That is available to them. But 
our people, U.S. citizens, who have al- 
ready been certified by the commission 
as having a property value of $50,000 or 
less can’t try the same thing. These 
U.S. citizens are out of luck. 

Again, let us remind ourselves why 
we are here, who we represent, to 
whom is our first obligation. Last time 
I looked it was to U.S. citizens—U.S. 
citizens. That is my first obligation, 
U.S. citizens. They get taken to the 
cleaners on this; 85 percent of them do 
not get any advantage under this. And 
for the bulk of people who have claims 
of less than $50,000 who were not United 
States citizens when their property 
was taken, they will allege more and 
they get to access to our courts. So 
U.S. citizens lose. U.S. citizens lose. 
Clearly, these small claimants would 
be foolish, as I said earlier, not to avail 
themselves of this relief by alleging a 
claim in excess of $50,000. 

They can claim that their property 
falls above the threshold value, file 
suit and attempt to convince the 
courts that they qualify for a positive 
judgment. At the very least, this will 
put them in a position to perhaps nego- 
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tiate a side deal with the alleged of- 
fending party, clearly permissible 
under this law, negotiation of a deal. 

I predict that even in this latest ver- 
sion there will be a flood of lawsuits in 
our courts. What is most troubling 
about putting our courts at the center- 
piece of this legislation is that it trans- 
forms our judicial system, the prin- 
cipal duty of which is to adjudicate 
legal disputes, into an instrument of 
U.S. foreign policy, something we have 
always tried to avoid in this body, al- 
ways tried to avoid. Do not turn your 
courts into an instrument of foreign 
policy. And yet this provision of this 
bill not only vaguely requires that; it 
insists upon it. 

So all of a sudden we say to the Fed- 
eral courts now, with all the com- 
plaints we get from our States about 
the overload of work, here comes an- 
other load of work in your lap. When 
people start complaining about han- 
dling criminal cases in the United 
States and drug cases, consider the fact 
you are going to be inundated now with 
a bunch of claims matters. that we 
have all of a sudden involved you ina 
foreign policy matter with Cuba. 

The inclusion of periodic Presidential 
waiver authority in this title, in my 
view, does not change that conclusion 
at all—this is bad law. 

There are also serious problems with 
other parts of the legislation, Mr. 
President, provisions that restrict our 
ability to provide assistance to Russian 
and other New Independent States 
countries. As angry as we are at Cuba 
and what the Cuban authorities have 
done, why are we going to jeopardize 
our relationship with Russia and the 
New Independent States. That is what 
the bill does. Read it. 

I understand the anger. I understand 
the frustration. But why would we 
jeopardize the delicate relationship we 
are trying to build in Russia and the 
New Independent States and have those 
relationships hang on legislation here 
dealing with Cuba? That is not smart. 
That is dangerous, in my view. 

Provisions in this bill also impact on 
our adherence to provisions of GATT 
and NAFTA, provisions that seek to 
micromanage our relationships with 
future Cuban Governments—post-Cas- 
tro governments. 

Let me predict right now our allies’ 
response to title IV of the bill. Let me 
spend a minute or so talking about this 
part of the bill. And people ought to 
pay attention to this so-called exclu- 
sion of certain aliens title of the bill. It 
is going to make foreign commerce and 
travel a nightmare, in my view, for our 
business community. 

Title IV calls upon the Secretary of 
State—listen to this—calls upon the 
Secretary of State to deny entry into 
the United States to any alien whose 
been involved in the confiscation or 
trafficked in Cuban property formerly 
owned by a United States national. The 
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actions called for by title IV, require 
that the Secretary of State and the At- 
torney General deny entry into the 
United States by any foreign business 
person, foreign official and their family 
members for an activity which is law- 
ful in the country where that person is 
a citizen and consistent with inter- 
national law. This action flies in the 
face of international commitments we 
have made. We talking about poten- 
tially a great many countries being ef- 
fected here. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
list be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

U.S.-CUBA TRADE AND ECONOMIC COUNCIL, INC. 
NON-UNITED STATES COMPANIES AND THE 
REPUBLIC OF CUBA 

Corporations and companies cited in the 
international media as having commercial 
activities with the Republic of Cuba. 

Australia: Western Mining Corp. 

Austria: Rogner Group (tourism) 

Brazil: Andrade Gutierrez Perforacao (oil), 
Coco Heavy Equipement Factory (sugar), 
Petrobras S.A. (oil). 

Canada: Advanced Laboratories (manufac- 
turing), Anglers Petroleum International, 
Bow Valley Industries Ltd. (oil), Canada 
Northwest Energy Ltd. (oil), Caribgold Re- 
sources Inc. (mining), Commonwealth Hospi- 
tality Ltd. (tourism), Delta Hotels (tourism), 
Extel Financial Ltd., Fermount Resources 
Inc. (oil), Fortuna Petroleum, Fracmaster 
(oil), Globafon, Havana House Cigar and To- 
bacco Ltd., Heath and Sherwood (oil), Hola 
Cuba, Holmer Goldmines, Joutel Resources 
(mining), LaBatt International Breweries, 
Marine Atlantic Consultant (shipping), Mac- 
Donalds Mines Exploration, Metal Mining, 
Mill City Gold Mining Corp, Miramar Mining 
Corp. (Minera Mantua), Pizza Nova (tour- 
ism), Realstar Group (tourism), Republic 
Goldfields, Scintres-Caribe (mining), Sherrit 
Inc. (mining), Talisman Energy Inc., Teck 
(mining), Toronto Communications, Val d'or 
(mining), Wings of the World (tourism). 

Chile: Dolphin Shoes (clothing), Ingelco 
S.A. (citrus), Latinexim (food/tourism), New 
World Fruit, Pole S.A. (citrus) Santa Ana 
(food/tourism), Santa Cruz Real Estate (tour- 
ism). 

Colombia: SAM (an Avianca Co.) (tourism), 
Intercontinental Airlines, Representaciones 
Agudelo (sporting goods). 

Ecuador: Caney Corp. (rum). 

China: Neuke (manufacturing), Union de 
Companentes Industriales Cuba-China. 

Dominican Republic: Import-Export SA 
(manufacturing), Meridiano (tourism). 

France: Accord (tourism), Alcatel (tele- 
communications) Babcock (machinery), 
Bourgoin (oil), Compagnie Europeene des 
Petroles (oil), Devexport (machinery), Fives 
Lille (machinery), Geopetrol, Geoservice, 
Jetalson (construction), Maxims (cigars- 
owned by Pierre Cardin), OFD (oil), OM 
(tourism), Pernod Ricard Group (beverages/ 
tourism), Pierre Cardin, Pompes Guinard 
(machinery), Societe Nationale des Tabacs 
(Seita) (tobacco), Sucres et Donrees (sugar), 
Thompson (air transport), Total (oil), Tour 
Mont Royal (tourism). 

Germany: Condor Airlines (charters for 
Lufthansa), LTU (LTI in Cuba) (tourism). 

Greece: Lola Fruits (citrus). 

Holland: Curacao Drydock Company (Ship- 
ping), Golden Tulips (tourism), ING (bank- 
ing), Niref (minerals). 
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Honduras: Facuss Foods. 

Hong Kong: Pacific Cigar. 

Israel: GBM (citrus), Tropical (manufac- 
turing), World Textile Corp. S.A. 

Italy: Benetton (textiles), Fratelli Cosulich 
(gambling), Going (tourism), Italcable (tele- 
communications), Italturis (tourism), 
Viaggo di Ventaglio (tourism). 

Jamaica: Caricom Investments Ltd. (con- 
struction), Caricom Traders (Int'l mrktg of 
Cuban products). Intercarib (tourism), 
Superclubs (tourism). 

Japan: Mitsubishi (auto’/tourism), Nissan 
Motor Corp. (auto), Nissho Iwai Corp. 
(sugar), Toyota, Sumitomo Trading Corp. 
(auto), Suzuki Motor Corp. (auto). 

Mexico: Aero-Caribe (subsid. of Mexicana 
de Aviacion), Bufete Industrial, Cemex (con- 
struction), Cubacel Enterprises (tele- 
communications), Del Valle (manufactur- 
ing), Domeq (export-rum), DSC Consortium 
(tourism), Grupo Domos (telecommuni- 
cations), Grupo Industrial Danta (textiles), 
Grupo Infra de Gases, Incorporacion Inter- 
national Comercial (beer), Industrias Unidas 
de Telephonia de Larga, Distancia, La 
Magdalena Cardboard Co., Mexpetrol (oil), 
Pemex, Bancomex, Mexican Petroleum Insti- 
tute, Protexa, Bufete Industrial, Inggineiros 
Civiles Asociados, Equipos Petroleos 
Nacionales, Telecomunicacionales de Mex- 
ico, Vitro SA (manufacturing). 

Panama: Bambi Trading 

South Africa: Anglo-American Corp. (min- 
ing) Amsa (mining) De Beers Centenary 
(mining), Minorco (mining), Sanachan (fer- 
tilizers). 

Spain: Caball de Basto (S.L., Camacho 
(manufacturing), Consorcio de Fabricantes 
Expanoles, Cofesa, Corporacion Interinsular 
Hispana S.A. (tourism), Esfera 2000 (tour- 
ism) Gal (manufacturing) Guitart Hotels 
S. A., Grupo Hotelero Sol, Hialsa Casamadrid 
Group, Iberia Travel, Iberostar S.A. (tour- 
ism), Kawama Caribbean Hotels, K.P. Winter 
Espanola (tourism), Miesa SA (energy), Na- 
tional Engineering and Technology Inc., 
Nueva Compania de Indias S.A., P&I Hotels, 
Raytur Hoteles, Sol Melia (tourism), 
Tabacalera S.A. (tobbaco), Tintas Gyr SA 
(ink manufacturer), Tryp (tourism), Tubos 
Reunidos Bilbao (manufacturing), Vegas de 
la Reina (wine imports). 

Sweden: Foress (paper), Taurus Petroleum. 

United Kingdom: Amersham  (pharma- 
ceuticals), BETA Funds International, Body 
Shop International (toiletries), British Bor- 
neo PLC (oil), Cable & wireless comm., 
Castrol (oil), ED&F Man (sugar), Fisions 
(pharmaceuticals), Glaxo (pharmaceuticals), 
Goldcorp Premier Ltd., (manufacturing), ICI 
Export (chemicals), Ninecastle Overseas 
Ltd., Premier Consolidated Oilfields, Roths- 
child (investment bank), Simon Petroleum 
Technology, Tate & Lyle (sugar), Tour World 


(tourism), Unilever (soap/detergent), 
Welcomme (pharmaceuticals). 
Venezuela: Cervecera Nacional, 


Covencaucho, Fiveca (paper), Fotosilvestrie, 
Gibralter Trading (steel), Grupo Corimon, 
Grupo Quimico, Ibrabal Trading, Interlin, 
Intesica, Mamploca, Mamusa, Metalnez, MM 
Internacional, Pequiven, Plimero del Lago, 
Proagro, Sidor, Venepal, Venoco. 

Mr. DODD. On this list are roughly 26 
countries and nearly 200 foreign compa- 
nies doing business in Cuba today. And 
so under this provision of title IV of 
the bill, as you go through the list now, 
we are going to have to go and I guess 
do a fact finding of some kind or an- 
other and determine whether or not—I 
presume that a lot of this may in some 
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way touch on confiscated property in 
Cuba. Obviously, we have seen that 
happen—they were involved in confis- 
cation. All these companies are going 
to have to go through it. And then, of 
course, we will have to let our consular 
service know because any one of the 
people involved in these companies or 
family members who seek to come to 
the United States can be stopped from 
coming. It is going to put us in a dif- 
ficult situation in Australia, Austria, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, and so on. 

Read the language. If you do not 
think we are going to get reprisals 
from this nightmare, this quagmire, let 
us see what happens when an Israeli is 
denied a visa because some of their 
people are doing business in Cuba or 
what happens when Canadians try to 
come to this country. Do not think we 
are not going to feel the brunt of it. 

Again, I ask my colleagues to read 
this legislation. This is unwise. This is 
unwise. Why are we not doing this in 
China? My Lord, there are human 
rights problems there. Imagine if you 
tried to do that here. You would be 
laughed off the floor if you tried it 
here, or Vietnam or other places. And 
yet are they any less guilty in a sense. 
And so here are 26 countries, most of 
them allies, where we are now going to 
have our immigration service at the 
gates denying entry to members of 
families of people who are doing busi- 
ness on property that may have been 
confiscated without compensation in 
Cuba. 

Again, I urge my colleagues just look 
at what we are doing here; we are 
about to run through and adopt this 
legislation probably on an overwhelm- 
ing vote, without for a moment consid- 
ering and the consequences of it. 

I know in some quarters it is consid- 
ered good form to say the United 
States is prepared to renounce our 
trade agreements. I listened to the 
Presidential debate going on and cer- 
tainly there are those who are against 
NAFTA and against GATT, well, we are 
about to do it here. You do not have to 
wait for Buchanan to become President 
of the United States. We are about to 
do it. 

I do not think those of our citizens 
who count on the integrity of these 
agreements to protect the sanctity of 
their international business trans- 
actions find this acceptable. I for one 
take these national commitments seri- 
ously. When I vote on them here, I vote 
on them seriously because I think they 
are right and the right direction to go. 
I think most Americans do, and I think 
most of our colleagues do. 

Overall, this bill is bad for U.S. busi- 
ness. It will undercut efforts by the 
United States to ensure that U.S. in- 
vestors face a stable and predictable 
environment when they do business 
abroad. 

We can hardly insist that our trading 
partners respect international law in 
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the areas of trade and investment when 
we ourselves are prepared to violate it. 
Where is our moral high ground when 
we give these speeches around the 
world about the sanctity of the efforts 
to try and get the world to live by the 
rules we adopt. Here we are about to go 
in and just blow that apart on our own, 
and then presumably give a lecture to 
the rest of the world about how they 
ought to live up to these agreements. 

I wonder what our response is going 
to be when other governments whose 
citizens are adversely affected by this 
legislation decide to enact some special 
interest legislation of their own di- 
rected at our people, our country, our 
citizens and their properties abroad. 
We are hardly going to be in any posi- 
tion to object or to assert some provi- 
sion of international law in that situa- 
tion. 

This legislation, Mr. President, has a 
great deal of hortatory language. Much 
of it I agree with. For example, section 
201 sets forth U.S. policy toward a tran- 
sition and a democratic government in 
Cuba. It is good language. Among other 
things, it states that it is the policy of 
the United States to support the self- 
determination of the Cuban people and 
to recognize that the self-determina- 
tion of the Cuban people is a sovereign 
and national right of the citizens of 
Cuba which must be exercised free of 
interference by the government of any 
other country.”’ 

Exercising their right, the right of 
the citizens of Cuba which must be ex- 
ercised free of interference by the Gov- 
ernment of any other country in that 
transition. Who can disagree with 
that? I could not have written it better 
myself. I love it. I think it is wonder- 
ful. However, the operative provisions 
of the bill are totally at odds with 
what we state is our policy in section 
201. There are 19 criteria in this bill 
that the future Cuban government 
must meet—a future government, not 
the Castro government in order for the 
United States to engage in any signifi- 
cant way with that government. Nine- 
teen criteria they have to meet, 19 of 
them, before we deem it to be in transi- 
tion to democracy including when it 
should hold its elections—within 18 
months, how and who must not be at 
the head of State. 

Does this really constitute respect 
for self-determination? Can you imag- 
ine if we had these criteria with the 
New Independent States or in Russia? 
Do you know how difficult their transi- 
tion has been, as they have wrestled 
with trying to form their own notion of 
democracy. When you want to help 
that process, nurture it, provide aid 
and assistance that would be impos- 
sible if this legislation governed our re- 
lations with those countries. We would 
be prohibited from doing it in this bill. 
Similarly even if Castro goes and the 
Cuban Government is in transition, we 
cannot do anything meaningful to as- 
sist until the requirements of the bill 
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have been met. That is foolhardy—fool- 
hardy—to do that. 

Mr. President, I have said on numer- 
ous occasions, when we consider for- 
eign policy legislation of this nature— 
and I said at the outset—we have to 
ask ourselves two very basic questions: 
Is what is being proposed in the best 
interest of our own country, and is it 
likely to achieve the stated goals in 
the country to which it is directed? 

Two basic questions: Is it good for 
my country, and is it likely to achieve 
the stated goals in the country that 
may be the target of the legislation? 

In the case of the pending legislation, 
I think the answer to both of these 
questions is a resounding no. 

Iregretfully say that I think this is 
& bad bill, and for that reason, I strong- 
ly oppose it. I also realize that I may 
be in the minority, a small minority, 
but I could not stand here and watch 
this go by today and not point out the 
fundamental flaws in the whole ap- 
proach. 

I will point out again that I think it 
is dreadful what happened a week ago 
Saturday—dreadful what happened. 
There is no excuse for it. But if we rush 
to legislate a bill that has been around 
a year or so, and it has been around be- 
cause, frankly, people had serious prob- 
lems with it. The problems are not any 
less because of what happened last Sat- 
urday. This bil would have passed a 
long time ago if it had intelligent pro- 
visions in it dealing with how might ef- 
fectively we deal with Castro. 

The only reason it is up today is be- 
cause of the tragedy a week ago. In 
fact, I argue the bill is worse today 
than before. There are a lot of provi- 
sions, as part of this conference report, 
that none of us ever voted on. 

Irealize this may be a futile effort on 
my behalf to urge my colleagues in the 
next few hours to do something, which 
I guess none of us do with great fre- 
quency. And that is to just read this 
conference report, in particular read 
title III and read title IV. Consider 
what we are about to do. I believe if 
you sit back objectively and look at 
this and see how we are changing so 
many things in this bill, carving out 
unique exceptions that, I think, are 
going to cause us serious problems, you 
will come to the same conclusions I 
have. 

This does not diminish our deter- 
mination to see change occur in Cuba, 
to see democracy and freedom come to 
the Cuban people; that Fidel Castro 
leave or that we find ways in which to 
effectively make our case that what 
happened there not only should not 
happen but must not happen again. 

We will not forget what happened in 
the Straits of Florida, and we will not 
forget who is responsible. Let us not, in 
the emotion of the moment in dealing 
with that particular issue, do damage 
to ourselves. My sole point is this bill 
does damage to our country. It does 
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damage to our citizens. It does damage 
to our ability as the leading super- 
power in the world today to negotiate 
and to conduct its foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a number of edi- 
torials and articles in opposition to 
this bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 3, 1996] 


THE RECIPROCAL OBSESSION OF CASTRO AND 
WASHINGTON 
(By Gaddis Smith) 

NEW HAVEN, CT.—Throughout our history, 
the U.S. government, on the one hand, and 
whatever regime was in power in Cuba, on 
the other, have been prone to spasms of re- 
ciprocal obsession—marked by wild rhetoric, 
economic warfare and sometimes armed vio- 
lence. Cuba’s stupidly brutal shooting down 
of two U.S. civilian airplanes last weekend, 
and President Bill Clinton’s subsequent sur- 
render to Congress on maniacal legislation 
aimed at the destruction of Fidel Castro’s re- 
gime, mark the latest spasm. 

Today, no U.S. presidential candidate 
dares challenge the wisdom of escalating 
intervention against a small, if unpleasaat, 
neighboring government. The angriest voices 
in Washington and Florida advocate a naval 
blockade and do not rule out invasion—ig- 
noring international law and the opinion of 
other governments. This furor has an all-too 
familiar ring. 

Since the early 19th century, Cuba’s prox- 
imity to the United States, strategic loca- 
tion on the seaways of the Caribbean and 
economic importance have induced U.S. poli- 
ticians to assert the right to dictate Cuba's 
foreign policy and internal arrangements. 
But the line between legitimate U.S. na- 
tional-security interests in Cuba and domes- 
tic political partisanship has always been 
blurred. 

For example, in 1853, Washington, influ- 
enced by the slaveholding states, tried to 
buy Cuba from Spain to increase the area of 
slaveholding and suppress a feared insurrec- 
tion of slaves in Cuba and its spread to the 
United States. Spain refused to sell. In re- 
sponse, three senior U.S. diplomats—includ- 
ing soon-to-be President James Buchanan— 
issued the Ostend Manifesto," which argued 
that Spain's continued possession of Cuba 
threatened our internal peace and the exist- 
ence of our cherished Union." If we cannot 
acquire Cuba in any other way, said the dip- 
lomats, we should take it through war. Noth- 
ing came of this because the United States 
was hurtling toward civil war—but its tone 
and its intimate connection to politics in the 
United States set a pattern. 

In the 1870s and again in the 1890s, the 
Cuban people rose in armed rebellion against 
the Spanish colonial regime. The Spaniards 
became alarmed, with good reason, over the 
support for the rebels coming from the 
United States, in general, and Cuban Ameri- 
cans, in particular. 

Spain suppressed the first insurrection, but 
not the second, in 1895-98. This time, Cuba 
was a far hotter issue in U.S. politics— 
thanks to coverage by mass-circulation 
newspapers, deeper economic interconnec- 
tions, the strident lobbying of Cuban Ameri- 
cans and heightened concerns in Washington 
over the strategic security of the Caribbean. 
President William McKinley, eager to assure 
his reelection, joined those who said Spain 
must be ousted. The sinking, in Havana har- 
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bor, of the U.S. battleship Maine as a result 
of an internal explosion in February 1898, 
(260 Americans died) inflamed a war spirit— 
though it is highly unlikely that the Spanish 
government was responsible. McKinley did 
not make a serious effort to negotiate. The 
Spanish government, in turn, preferred war 
to what it considered dishonorable conces- 
sions. And war it was— the splendid little 
war” of 1898. Spain lost Cuba—along with 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 

The Cuban freedom fighters expected im- 
mediate independence. Instead, the United 
States militarily occupied the island for four 
years, then imposed, through the Platt 
Amendment, its right to control Cuba’s for- 
eign relations and to intervene, with troops 
if necessary, in the country’s internal af- 
fairs. President Franklin D. Roosevelt for- 
mally relinquished these rights in 1934—but 
U.S. influence remained pervasive. 

Fast-forward to Jan. 1, 1959. Fulgencio 
Batista, a corrupt and non-ideological dic- 
tator, fled Havana and Castro, leader of a 
successful rebellion, entered the city and es- 
tablished the regime he heads to this day. 
Scholars debate whether the regime was 
communist from the outset or became so 
within a year or two. They also debate 
whether an accommodating posture by 
Washington, instead of an obsession with un- 
dermining the regime, could have preserved 
amicable relations. Or were Castro’s obses- 
sion with Washington as the source of all 
Cuba’s problems and his welcome of the So- 
viet Union as protector the real obstacles? 
There can be no question, however, that a 
pattern of reciprocal obsession and provo- 
cation was evident from the outset. Washing- 
ton organized an exile force to invade Cuba 
at the Bay of Pigs in April 1961. It was, as 
one historian said, ‘‘the perfect failure." 

More serious, of course, was the 1962 crisis 
over the placement of Soviet nuclear mis- 
siles in Cuba—the most dangerous moment 
of the Cold War and a genuine threat to U.S. 
security. Castro was ignored in the nego- 
tiated Soviet-U.S. settlement. The Russians 
removed the missiles and Washington prom- 
ised not to invade Cuba. 

For the next 30 years, Castro poked his fin- 
ger in Uncle Sam's eye at every oppor- 
tunity—supporting leftist revolutionaries in 
Latin America, sending troops to Africa at 
Moscow's behest—and Washington did every- 
thing possible to inflict economic pain and 
make Cuba a pariah state—only to be 
thwarted by the subsidies sent to Castro by 
the Soviet Union. 

With the end of the Cold War and dis- 
appearance of the Soviet Union, easing ten- 
sions, even normalizing relations, might 
have been expected. But objective security 
interests and domestic politics are different 
matters. Castro was too proud—and too con- 
vinced of U.S. hostility—to make concilia- 
tory gestures toward Washington. Castro 
also believed that Mikhail S. Gorbachev lost 
control of the Soviet Union because he aban- 
doned a repressive political system. Castro 
says he will not make the same mistake. 
And in the United States, politicians of both 
parties competed for the support of the 
Cuban American community by demonstrat- 
ing how tough they could be on Castro. 

By 1995, Republicans in Congress appeared 
to have won the tough-posture competition. 
The Helms-Burton bill—officially the Cuban 
Liberty and Democratic Solidarity Bill—sets 
new heights of obsession with Cuba and pre- 
tensions for dictating that country’s future. 
And it has gained tremendous momentum 
since the planes were shot down. 

The bill’s purpose is unequivocal: Use eco- 
nomic strangulation to eliminate Castro, 
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then establish, with military help, a transi- 
tional government and market economy 
under U.S. supervision, followed by free elec- 
tions. These measures are justified both on 
the idealistic ground that Castro is a viola- 
tor of human rights—which he is—and on a 
fanciful description of his regime as a threat 
to U.S. security and international peace. The 
bill’s arrogant and overblown rhetoric re- 
calls the Ostend Manifesto and its specific 
provisions are more intrusive than the Platt 
Amendment of 1903-34. 

Helms-Burton assumes that Castro is on 
the edge of a cliff and the Cuban economy is 
in shambles. But both assumptions are 
wrong. Castro is paranoiac about internal 
criticism, but remains popular. And the is- 
land’s economy is reviving with expanding 
trade and considerable new investment from 
Canada and Europe. 

This trade and foreign investment are the 
real targets of Helms-Burton. If its provi- 
sions become law, and are sustained in the 
courts, they would burn down the house of 
U.S. foreign policy. Seeking to overthrow 
the regime of one little country, the law in- 
flicts great injury to the larger fabric of U.S. 
trade and investment. 

The key provisions flow from the assertion 
that the confiscation and nationalization of 
private property in Cuba, carried out by the 
regime sine 1959, violates U.S. and inter- 
national law. Therefore, any person, corpora- 
tion or state entity engaging in trade and in- 
vestment in Cuba is likely to be traffick- 
ing" with stolen property—since, by defini- 
tion, virtually all economic activity in Cuba 
is based on confiscated property. Any cur- 
rent U.S. citizen, or any U.S. corporation— 
like the Bacardi rum company—with a claim 
to such property can sue these “traffickers” 
in U.S. courts and be awarded damages. 

Furthermore, individual traffickers, or of- 
ficers or controlling stockholders of traffick- 
ing corporations—including their spouses 
and children—can be excluded from the 
United States. In theory, the son or daughter 
of an executive of a Canadian hotel company 
with Cuban interests attending school in the 
United States could be deported. The bill's 
implementation would create a nightmare 
for U.S. courts and would violate major trea- 
ties and international-trade agreements. 

Last summer, Secretary of State Warren 
M. Christopher recommended that Clinton 
veto the bill when and if it came to his desk. 
Until Feb. 24, the chances of the bill being 
passed and signed were slight. But then Cas- 
tro blundered into the hands of his enemies— 
by authorizing the destruction of the two ci- 
vilian planes flown by the Brothers to the 
Rescue group. The Cuban government is bra- 
zenly unapologetic and said it was defending 
its sovereignty—but even Castro's newest 
friend, China, has joined in deploring the 
deed. 

By this action, Castro achieved what his 
most fervent critics in Congress could not: 
He persuaded Clinton to agree to Helms-Bur- 
ton. Clinton, like McKinley in 1898, wants a 
second term. The final details of the legisla- 
tion remain to be worked out, but the presi- 
dent said he will sign. Reciprocal obsessions 
have again triumphed. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1996] 
U.S. PoLICY: HELD HOSTAGE IN MIAMI 
(By Richard Cohen) 

Question: Who sets U.S. policy toward 
Cuba? 

(A) The president. 

(B) Congress. 

(C) Any Cuban American with an airplane. 

The answer, apparently, is ''C"—or, if 
you'd like a name, Jose Basulto. He is the 
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leader of Brothers to the Rescue, the human- 
itarian group with a political mission, and a 
survivor of the recent massacre in the skies 
near (or over) Cuban waters. Four others 
died when their unarmed Cessnas were 
downed by Cuban MiGs. They were brave 
men. 

It is important to say, as the American 
government has, that Cuba was wrong. The 
downing of the two planes, no matter what 
their location, was a violation of inter- 
national law—not to mention common de- 
cency. It was as if the police here had caught 
some burglars red-handed, determined they 
were unarmed and executed them on the 
spot. Fidel Castro committed murder—and 
not for the first time. 

Whatever its faults, though, the nature of 
the Castro regime is well known. It is a mu- 
seum piece, a relic of the communist era, 
frozen in ideological amber and, like Pav- 
lov's famous dog, predictable in its reaction 
to certain stimuli. After years of a U.S. em- 
bargo—after the Bay of Pigs and other CIA 
operations, after Radio Marti and numerous 
attempts at coups, a farcical facial (the CIA 
tried to make his beard fall out) and, prob- 
ably, assassination—it would be just plain 
insulting to call Castro paranoid. The man 
has enemies, and they are out to kill him. 

One of them, in fact, is Basulto. Not only 
was L« flying the one plane that was not 
downed, but he announced himself to the 
Cuban authorities as the guy in the cockpit: 
“Cordial greetings from Brothers to the Res- 
cue, from its president, Jose Basulto, who is 
talking." 

That greeting, it turned out, was met with 
a warning: Sir, be informed that the north 
zone of Havana is activated." Basulto was 
then told he was in danger.“ and he re- 
sponded with an acknowledgment: “We are 
aware that we are in danger each time we 
cross the area to the south of the 24th [par- 
allel] but we are willing to do it as free Cu- 
Ah, but Basulto is not merely a free 
Cuban." He is also a Cuban American. As 
such he reminds me of those zealous Israeli 
settlers who, citing the Bible, declare a cer- 
tain spot divinely zoned for Jewish occupa- 
tion and promptly establish a settlement 
there. The Arabs respond with clenched 
teeth and unsheathed daggers, and the set- 
tlers demand that the Israeli army protect 
them. Which side are you on? they demand 
to know, ours or the Arabs? The army moves 
in. 

In this case, the Clinton administration is 
playing the role of the Israeli army: Deep 
down it has all sorts of reservations about 
the United States' traditional Cuba policy, 
but it cannot afford to show good sense lest 
it be seen as weakness. The boycott of Cuba 
has done little more than make the Cuban 
people miserable. Castro remains—resplend- 
ent, entrenched and stil] wearing those silly 
fatigues. He is no more and no less a com- 
munist than the leaders of Vietnam, old foes 
with whom we now do business. 

The influence Cuban Americans have over 
U.S.-Cuba policy is neither illegitimate nor 
novel. American Jews have a passionate con- 
cern about Israel, and the Irish here are in- 
tensely interested in the Irish there. One 
might even suggest that the recent U.S. oc- 
cupation of Haiti would not have happened 
were it not for the political clout of African 
Americans—an assertion, you might say; a 
fact, I would insist. 

Yet, some Cuban Americans are in a class 
of their own. Basulto, for one, does more 
than write his congressman or raise money. 
He was at the Bay of Pigs and, a year later 
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(1962), was one of 23 men who took two con- 
verted PT boats into Cuban waters and 
shelled a Havana suburb. The Associated 
Press named him the man behind the gun.“ 
Since then, he has formed Brothers to the 
Rescue, which, among other things, has 
dropped anti-Castro leaflets on Havana, test- 
ing the dictator's celebrated sense of humor. 

Basulto had been warned by both Washing- 
ton and Havana to watch his step. That does 
not excuse the subsequent killings, but it 
does tend to explain them. The same holds 
for Washington’s policy toward Havana. It’s 
easy enough to explain why Washington 
toughened the embargo in response to the 
shoot-down (all those votes in Florida), but 
harder to excuse. It makes little sense. 
Toughening the embargo causes ordinary Cu- 
bans—not Castro—to suffer even more. 

The Clinton administration had little 
choice but to get tougher with Castro. But it 
has to be firmer, too, with certain Cuban 
Americans. U.S. policy toward Cuba, inching 
toward sanity until the recent shootings, 
cannot become the captive of anyone, no 
matter how well-intentioned, who literally 
flies off on his own. More than planes got 
shot down the other day. So did U.S. policy. 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 2, 1996] 

A BAD BILL ON CUBA 

The Clinton Administration had done 
many things right and one thing terribly 
wrong in response to Cuba's shootdown of 
two unarmed planes flown by Miami-based 
exiles. 

Providing a Coast Guard escort to accom- 
pany an exile flotilla to the site of the down- 
ing today registers American determination 
to protect the security of international wa- 
ters and airspace. Equally important, it 
minimizes the risk of either the exiles’ or 
Havana’s provoking a new incident. The Ad- 
ministration’s decision earlier this week to 
suspend charter flights to Cuba and to im- 
pose travel restrictions on Cuban diplomats 
in this country made clear that Havana had 
attacked not just anti-Castro activists but 
international law itself. 

However, the Administration is about to 
make a huge mistake by signing into law a 
bill, sponsored by Senator Jesse Helms and 
Representative Dan Burton, that aims to co- 
erce other countries into joining the Amer- 
ican embargo of Cuba. By dropping his oppo- 
sition to the bill, Mr. Clinton junks his own 
balanced policy for encouraging democracy 
in Cuba and signs on to an approach that will 
inevitably slow the opening of Cuban society 
and pick a pointless quarrel with American 
allies. 

The bill threatens foreign companies with 
lawsuits and their executives with exclusion 
from American soil if they use any property 
in Cuba ever confiscated from anyone who is 
now a United States citizen. Some of its pro- 
visions appear to violate international law 
and trade treaties, and the Administration 
had been saying since last summer that it 
would veto the measure unless these provi- 
sions were removed. 

The United States is the only country that 
maintains an economic embargo against 
Cuba, an outdated policy that has failed in 35 
years to topple the Castro Government. Try- 
ing to coerce other countries to join the em- 
bargo is offensive to American allies and un- 
likely to succeed. 

Backers of the Helms-Burton bill believe 
the Cuban economy has been so enfeebled by 
the loss of subsidized Soviet trade that the 
Castro regime can be brought down with one 
final shove. But Cuba’s economy, though 
hurting, has already revived from the depths 
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of the early 1990's. Its recovery has been 
built on austerity, limited reforms and new 
trade relationships with the rest of the 
world. It is unrealistic to think that a rein- 
forced American embargo would bring Mr. 
Castro down. 

What Havana really worries about is the 
resurgence of opposition in Cuba itself. Op- 
position groups have been invigorated by 
Cuba's widened contacts with the outside 
world. They are also encouraged by a more 
supportive attitude on the part of Miami- 
based exile organizations. These used to view 
all Cubans who remained on the island, even 
opposition activists, with suspicion. Now 
groups like Brothers to the Rescue, the orga- 
nization whose planes were shot down last 
week, see opposition groups on the island as 
a key to political change. 

The Castro regime is alarmed by this po- 
tential link between domestic opponents and 
outside support groups, heralded by Brothers 
to the Rescue’s previous airborne leafletting 
of Havana. Indeed, Havana’s concern over 
this prospect may have been a factor in last 
week’s missile attack against the exile’s 
planes. Washington should be doing every- 
thing it can to promote opposition within 
Cuba by encouraging more human inter- 
change between the island and the outside 
world, not less. 

The Helms-Burton Act is not an appro- 
priate response to Cuba’s murderous deed. It 
is a wholesale policy reversal that weakens 
America’s ability to encourage democracy in 
Cuba. Mr. Clinton should return to his origi- 
nal sound position. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 1, 1996] 
SURRENDERING U.S. POLICY ON CUBA 

After more than 30 years of them, it should 
be clear that trade sanctions against Cuba 
will not force Fidel Castro to surrender. 
What a shame, then, that a great power like 
the United States has surrendered its foreign 
policy to a tiny population of hard-line anti- 
Castro Cubans. What an embarrassment. 

By agreeing this week to impose new eco- 
nomic penalties against Cuba, President 
Clinton and the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress have proven that, given a choice be- 
tween sound foreign policy and pandering to 
the rabid anti-Castro crowd in a critical 
electoral state, they'll pander. 

In no way do we defend Castro’s dictator- 
ship or the outrageous disregard for human 
life represented by Cuba’s downing last 
weekend of two small civilian aircraft. But 
in that regard, an old American adage is in- 
structive: Don’t go looking for trouble, it 
cautions, cause it'll find you anyway. 

Brothers to the Rescue, an exile group, 
went looking for trouble by violating Cuba's 
sovereign air space to drop leaflets and by 
playing hide-and-seek with Cuban jets along 
its periphery. 

By law, private citizens may not make for- 
eign policy. Yet the Cuban exiles invited this 
“crisis,” if they didn't actually manufacture 
it, and suckered both a Democratic president 
and a Republican Congress into making pol- 
icy to suit their purposes. 

Ironically, the new sanctions, while aimed 
atisolating Castro and weakening his power, 
are certain only to complicate trade rela- 
tions with key U.S. allies and commercial 
partners such as Canada, Mexico and France. 

Under the sanctions, U.S. visas will be de- 
nied to foreign corporate executives—and 
their stockholders—if these firms are among 
those that have invested billions of dollars in 
Cuban property. (The U.S. is the only nation 
that observes the absurd embargo of Cuba.) 

Another provision would allow U.S. citi- 
zens to file suit against foreign firms utiliz- 
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ing property that was seized by Castro. But 
in a cynical provision designed to neuter 
that very same proposal, the president is 
granted power to waive the rule every six 
months to throw out the backlog of antici- 
pated cases. 

Like all dictators, Castro shows unwaver- 
ing patience in allowing his people to suffer. 
But if America wants to influence Cuba to 
liberalize, then more ties—not a trade em- 
bargo—is the answer. 

[From the Washington Times, Sept. 30, 1995] 
CUBA EXPROPRIATION BILL COULD END UP 
COSTING U.S. TAXPAYERS BILLIONS 

In his Sept. 25 Op-Ed, Rep. Dan Burton un- 
derstates an important aspect of his Cuban 
Liberty and Democratic Solidarity Act of 
1995 (“Cuban-American claims. . . and coun- 
terclaims’’). 

Mr. Burton says that his proposed legisla- 
tion will allow U.S. citizens to sue foreign- 
ers" who “buy or use" expropriated prop- 
erties in Cuba. The litigation provisions of 
Mr. Burton’s bill, like Sen. Jesse Helms’ 
counterpart Cuba bill that is awaiting action 
in the Senate, are far broader than that. 

In fact, the nation of Cuba itself will be the 
chief defendant in the 300,000 to 430,000 law- 
suits that will be filed in the federal courts 
of Florida by naturalized Cuban Americans if 
Mr. Burton's bill becomes law. 

It is this aspect of the bill that its pro- 
ponents tend to downplay. The reason such 
an avalanche of litigation is inevitable is 
that the bill bestows—in flagrant disregard 
of international law—a set of retroactive 
lawsuit rights against their native country 
upon Cuban Americans who were naturalized 
in the United States after suffering property 
losses in Cuba. 

Unfortunately, the unprecedented rights 
that are intended to be conferred on Cuban 
Americans by the bill are at the expense of 
U.S. citizens who do have rights under inter- 
national law with respect to Cuba—that is, 
the 5,911 holders of $6 billion in claims cer- 
tified against that nation by the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission in the 1950s. 
(One such certified corporate claimant is my 
client, Amstar.) 

If the lawsuit provisions of Mr. Burton’s 
bill become law, certified claimants will see 
their prospects of recovering compensation 
from an already impoverished Cuba extin- 
guished in a sea of Cuban-American claims 
that have been estimated by the State De- 
partment at approximately $95 billion. 

It is ironic that a pair of well-meaning Re- 
publican legislators are threatening with 
their bill (1) to create a litigation explosion 
in this much-heralded year of tort reform, 
and (2) to destroy or gravely damage the ad- 
judicated interests of one group of Ameri- 
cans in an era of supposed greater protec- 
tiveness of the property rights of U.S. citi- 
zens. 

The bill raises two further serious ques- 
tions. First, on what principled basis are the 
lawsuit rights proposed to be given Cuban- 
Americans to be denied other national-origin 
groups (e.g., Vietnamese-Americans, Chi- 
nese-Americans, Polish-Americans, Palestin- 
ian-Americans, etc.) that have suffered prop- 
erty losses in their former countries? 

If history is any guide, the courts will not 
void the rights proposed to be accorded 
Cuban-Americans by the Burton bill; rather 
they will decree, pursuant to the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Constitution, that such 
rights be extended to other similarly situ- 
ated national-origin groups. It is anyone’s 
guess how many additional hundreds of thou- 
sands of litigations will then ensue. 
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The second question posed by the Burton 
bill is, once a class of hundreds of thousands 
of Cuban-Americans judgment creditors 
against Cuba is created, how will relations 
ever be normalized with that country? The 
answer is that such normalization will inevi- 
tably require the dismissal of the underlying 
federal court awards because of the running- 
sore problems of the attachments in the 
United States—following the lifting of the 
embargo—of Cuban bank accounts, ships, 
airplanes, agricultural produce and manufac- 
tured items of Cuban origin by hundreds of 
thousands of Cuban-American judgment 
holders. 

When those judgments are dismissed by 
the president, the issue of liability of the 
U.S. government to the Cuban-American 
holders of extinguished federal court awards 
inevitably will arise. 

It is not alarmist to warn that the U.S. 
taxpayer may well be made, under the Fifth 
Amendment “takings clause" of the Con- 
stitution, to indemnify hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cuban-Americans in the amount of 
approximately $95 billion. 

If anyone doubts that Mr. Burton’s bill 
harbors such consequences for the U.S. 
Treasury, then he or she might usefully con- 
sult the Supreme Court's opinion in Dames & 
Moore vs. Regan, 453 U.S. 654 (1981) We 
should hope that the Senate, member by 
member, will do precisely that before voting 
on Mr. Helms' bill—Robert L. Muse, Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DODD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas to speak on behalf of the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator from Georgia 
yielding. I intend to vote in favor of 
this conference report despite some se- 
rious reservations about several of the 
provisions. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
just spoken strongly about several of 
the same reservations that I hold, al- 
though I suggest, Mr. President, I 
think some of the examples he has 
given about unintended consequences 
might be a bit exaggerated. 

I would like to outline some of my 
concerns and the reasoning for them. 

First, I question whether this bill, on 
the whole, moves us in the right direc- 
tion. The laws of nature dictate that 
Castro cannot remain in power forever, 
and I am skeptical that the best means 
at this point of ensuring a peaceful 
transition is to further tighten the 
noose around Cuba, despite the out- 
rageous acts of a week ago. 

Second, I remain concerned about 
title III of the legislation, as has been 
addressed, which allows new lawsuits 
in Federal court against investors of 
property that was confiscated in Cuba. 

I opposed this provision when the leg- 
islation first came before the Senate, 
and I am disappointed it has been re- 
stored in the conference report. I still 
believe it is unwise for Congress to set 
up United States Federal courts as 
tools in the pursuit of foreign policy 
objectives in Cuba, although I take 
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some comfort in the new authority pro- 
vided for the President to weigh this 
provision. 

Third, I also am disappointed that 
the conference report goes further than 
the Senate bill in two important areas, 
which, of course, the Senator from 
Connecticut also discussed, neither of 
which has had the benefit of examina- 
tion in the Senate. 

The conference report would deny 
United States visas to any person who 
invests in confiscated property in Cuba 
with only two narrow exceptions. We 
have allowed no flexibility to accom- 
modate the awkward situations that 
inevitably will arise. The conference 
report also codifies in statute all exist- 
ing sanctions and embargoes against 
Cuba, stripping this President and fu- 
ture presidents of the flexibility to re- 
spond step-by-step to changes in the 
situation in Cuba. 

For these many reasons, I would pre- 
fer that we enact something other than 
this bill. But, Mr. President, that is 
not an option. Nobody has done more 
to ensure enactment of this legislation 
than Fidel Castro himself. By shooting 
down two American civilian airplanes 
last week, he demanded that we re- 
spond. 

Istrongly believe we must respond to 
this latest provocation and that Amer- 
ica should speak with one voice on this 
matter. While this particular legisla- 
tion would not be my preference, it 
clearly is the preference of the Repub- 
lican leadership in both houses of Con- 
gress. It now is the preference of the 
President of the United States. I am 
one who believes the President should 
have some discretion to shape U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

The situation reminds me of a young 
cowboy who worked hard each week to 
earn money so he could ride into town 
each weekend and play poker. He al- 
ways lost. After months of watching 
him lose, a sympathetic bartender 
pulled him aside one evening and said, 
“Son, I just want you to know, this 
game is rigged. The cards are marked. 
The deck is stacked. And the dealer 
keeps an ace up his sleeve." 

“T know," replied the young cowboy. 

The bartender was flabbergasted. 
“You know?" he exclaimed. “Then why 
do you keep coming back?" 

“That’s simple," replied the cowboy. 
This is the only game in town." 

Mr. President, there is no other op- 
tion before this body for those of us 
who believe strongly that the United 
States must respond to Fidel Castro’s 
latest outrage. Despite its faults, this 
legislation is the only game in town. 
For that reason, I will support it. 

I yield back any time I may have, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON] is 
recognized. 
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Mrs. HUTCHISON. I thank the Chair 
and the manager of the bill, Senator 
COVERDELL. 

Mr. President, the premeditated, 
cold-blooded murder of four American 
citizens by Cuban war planes last Sat- 
urday is an outrage, an outrage against 
the United States of America, against 
international law, and against every 
concept of human decency. Neither the 
United States nor the world commu- 
nity can allow these murders to go 
unpunished. The four Americans who 
were killed were part of Brothers to 
the Rescue, an organization that has 
helped to save countless Cuban citizens 
who risked their lives to flee oppres- 
sion and poverty in their country. 
Without the Brothers’ heroic, humani- 
tarian efforts, thousands of Cuban fam- 
ilies would have died on the open seas. 

How did the Cuban Government react 
to this heroism? How did it reward 
those who had saved thousands of its 
own citizens? It carried out the ruth- 
less execution of four of these brave 
Americans. 

The Cuban Government can try to 
argue that its actions were justified as 
an act of self defense, but the whole 
world knows the truth—that Cuban 
MiG’s pursued and shot down the crews 
of two unarmed Cessna aircraft. 

The whole world was watching, Mr. 
Castro. It was not self-defense. It was 
cold-blooded murder. 

We are shocked by what happened 
the weekend before last, but nobody 
should be surprised. Mr. Castro is a 
brutal dictator with no regard for basic 
human rights, no respect for inter- 
national law, and he has an abiding ha- 
tred for the United States and every- 
thing it stands for. 

This is a man responsible for the suf- 
fering in Cuba—hunger, forced labor, 
oppression, and worse. This is the man 
who has exported military equipment 
and Cuban soldiers to foment civil war 
in nations in our hemisphere and 
around the world. This is the man who 
tried to put his finger on the launch 
button of nuclear missiles aimed at the 
United States. 

Mr. President, he is an evil man. A 
series of American Presidents, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, have understood 
this and have sought to isolate and in- 
dividually bring down his government, 
for the good of the Cuban people and 
the world. Nevertheless, Mr. Castro al- 
ways has had his apologists in this 
country. Until Saturday before last, it 
had become popular in some circles to 
see him as “older and mellower,” a 
more moderate“ revolutionary Com- 
munist. That view of a “kinder, 
gentler" Fidel Castro was evidenced in 
the recent relaxation of travel and 
other restrictions against Cuba. The 
folly of appeasement and accommoda- 
tion is now tragically apparent. 

Today, we will act to restore United 
States policy to its previous and proper 
direction—to isolate the Castro govern- 
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ment, and hasten the day that it will 
fall. 

The legislation before us will rein- 
state and reaffirm United States eco- 
nomic sanctions, it will deny foreign 
investment and hard currency to sus- 
tain this corrupt government, and it 
will protect the interests of American 
citizens whose property was seized ille- 
gally by the Cuban Government. 

Without huge Soviet subsidies that 
propped it up for decades, the provi- 
sions of this legislation will inevitably 
bring the Castro government to the 
brink of two alternatives: give up 
power voluntarily, or have it taken 
away by the long-suffering Cuban peo- 
ple. The goals of United States policy 
toward Cuba must be: the end of the 
Castro regime, and the opportunity for 
freedom and democracy for the Cuban 
people. 

Mr. President, we must do more than 
we are even doing today. This is a step 
in the right direction, and I am pleased 
that we are going to pass this impor- 
tant legislation. I am also pleased that 
the President has thought better of his 
earlier opposition to this legislation. 
But we must also address another ur- 
gent problem, and that is the threat 
posed by Cuban construction of two nu- 
clear reactors. These reactors are fa- 
tally flawed—Chernobyls in the mak- 
ing. In the event of a meltdown, lethal 
radioactivity would threaten the entire 
southeastern United States. These two 
reactors cannot be allowed to go on- 
line. This is a matter of direct and 
vital national security interest to the 
United States. 

Our allies and the Cuban Government 
must understand that we cannot per- 
mit the existence of this threat to our 
country. So I call on the President 
today to take the lead in coming to 
grips with this impending crisis. 

I extend my sympathies to the fami- 
lies of the four brave men who lost 
their lives in the name of freedom. 
Nothing can replace the husbands and 
fathers they lost. But it would be a fit- 
ting testament to the sacrifices of 
these American patriots if the tragedy 
strengthened American resolve and 
thereby hastens the day that the Cas- 
tro dictatorship crumbles and freedom 
is restored to the people of Cuba. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I join 
others in expressing our profound ap- 
preciation to the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senator 
from Georgia, and other colleagues on 
that committee, for their absolute 
steadfast determination to bring this 
measure to the Senate for a vote and 
eventually for passage and enactment 
into law. That took real courage. And 
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it is regrettable that the final impetus 
to get this legislation passed had to 
come in a week of absolute tragedy. 

I want to deal with that for a minute, 
Mr. President. This world today is 
sieged with acts of terrorism. All of our 
hearts are filled with compassion and 
sadness for the people of Israel today 
for the total useless taking of life in 
those recent terrorist acts. We admire 
the courage the people of Israel have 
shown in the face of these attacks. 

Just over a week ago, four innocent 
lives were lost in the Straits of Florida 
due to the Cuban shoot-down of two un- 
armed civilian aircraft. These acts, at 
the explicit direction of Fidel Castro, 
were first-degree, premeditated mur- 
der—offenses which would be punished 
in the United States upon conviction, 
and in most instances with the death 
penalty. I regret the level of reaction 
by the current administration. But this 
legislation will go further and bring 
about, through economic means, an in- 
centive to stop it, because terrorism 
knows no boundaries, and unless it is 
thoroughly and unanimously oppressed 
across the board, it will spring up else- 
where, as we see in this very troubled 
world today. 

Castro's total lack of support for 
democratic reform, and his lack of 
willingness to even attempt to provide 
some economic recovery for his re- 
pressed people, brought about, in some 
measure, this legislation. 

The Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity Act—what a fine name that 
is—contains three primary objectives: 
To strengthen international sanctions 
against the Castro regime, to develop à 
plan for future support for a free and 
independent Cuba, and provide for the 
protection of property rights of United 
States nationals. 

I firmly believe that this legislation, 
if passed and signed into law by the 
President, will greatly enhance the 
likelihood that Cuba, some day, will 
join the other nations in this hemi- 
sphere with a democratic form of gov- 
ernment and a freedom to which those 
people are entitled. 

Mr. President, as I look through the 
technical aspects of this legislation, I 
would like to address a question, for 
clarification, to the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill. It is about a concern I 
have with respect to the $50,000 limita- 
tion in section 302 of title III. It seems 
to me that a lot of people under the fig- 
ure of $50,000 are severely injured, as 
are those above the figure of $50,000. To 
them, the few dollars they could re- 
cover, with a lesser cap, is of equal im- 
portance to them and their families— 
and to try and assure their life in this 
country to be a better one—than the 
higher limit. I know it was a difficult 
decision. But if the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia could give me some 
background on that particular issue, I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, the 
$50,000 cap comes from the workings of 
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the Congress itself. The distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, in his oppo- 
sition to the bill, and several others, 
were worried about a flood of court 
cases, and so the cap was placed to ad- 
dress that concern. There are some 
500,000 claims, or so some opponents 
claim, that could have come into the 
court system without the cap. So in re- 
sponse to the concern that the court 
system could not manage this number 
of claims, the cap came into play. Sec- 
ondarily—— 

Mr. WARNER. To make that fair, Mr. 
President, in other words, the initia- 
tive to put the cap in came from those 
originally opposed to the legislation? 

Mr. COVERDELL. Absolutely. Sec- 
ond, the focus of this bill is to discour- 
age and chill economic joint ventures 
with Castro. Economic joint ventures 
do not involve residential housing 
properties, instead they deal with the 
broad commercial properties. So there 
were these two reasons for setting the 
$50,000 cap. I, myself, more than wel- 
come the opportunity at some later 
point to lower the cap to zero. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, with 
that assurance, I depart the floor bet- 
ter informed, because if at a later time 
Congress, looking at how well this act 
has performed and will serve the goals 
in here, would begin to consider that 
perhaps there is a hardship, and could 
address that. 

Mr. COVERDELL. I join the Senator 
in welcoming that. 

Mr. WARNER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, 
how much time remains on the pro- 
ponents side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ASHCROFT). The Senator from Georgia 
has 1642 minutes. 

Mr. COVERDELL. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I appreciate the opportunity to 
speak today on this very important 
issue. 

Mr. President, as an original cospon- 
sor of the Helms-Burton bill, I urge my 
colleagues to support this legislation, 
which has taken on increased impor- 
tance as the level of repression has es- 
calated both within and outside Cuba. 

For 37 years, Fidel Castro has held 
the Cuban people hostage to his brutal 
repression and mismanagement. He has 
brazenly violated their human rights. 

Since 1992—a year after the collapse 
of the Soviet Union and its subsidiza- 
tion of Cuba’s economy—United States 
Cuba policy has been based upon tight- 
ening the economic embargo around 
Castro’s neck, while at the same time 
extending the hand of democracy and 
human rights to the Cuban people. 

The Cuban Democracy Act of 1992 
started us down this road. Today’s ac- 
tion will accelerate our pace. 

Our drive to free Cuba from Castro’s 
grip would benefit from the example of 
an organization whose bravery, self- 
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lessness, and unflagging humanitarian 
spirit deserves recognition on this his- 
toric occasion. 

On February 24, four brave members 
of Hermanos al Rezkate—Brothers to 
the Rescue—lost their lives at the 
hands of a dictator and his brutal re- 
gime. 

They were the victims of a pattern of 
escalating human rights abuses that 
previously had been reserved for the 
citizens of Cuba. This time, Fidel Cas- 
tro extended his violent reach outside 
his own airspace. 

These men knew, when they em- 
barked on their mission, that it in- 
volved significant personal risk. But 
they also believed that the suffering of 
the Cuban people demanded courage in 
the face of risk. 

The brave, tireless, humanitarian 
acts of Brothers to the Rescue must 
live on despite the deaths of these 
brave pilots. 

Mr. President, their mission must be- 
come ours. 

CASTRO OPPRESSES, THE BROTHERS RESCUE 

While Fidel Castro has terrorized the 
Cuban people, Brothers to the Rescue 
has extended the hand of brotherhood 
to his victims. 

Fidel Castro has never hesitated to 
resort to violence to protect his auto- 
cratic rule. Last weekend's incident is 
a perfect example of that inclination 
toward violent action. 

Brothers to the Rescue deplores vio- 
lence. Their mission is strictly human- 
itarian. Its leaders receive training at 
the Martin Luther King Center for 
Non-Violence in Atlanta. Its leaders 
speak and practice Gandhi’s precepts of 
nonviolence. 

They use volunteer pilots to search 
for Cuban rafters and others in need of 
rescue. They drop bottled water, pro- 
tective clothing, and other needed sup- 
plies to those refugees. 

Castro has harassed thousands of 
Cuban journalists and thousands of 
nonviolent political dissenters. Re- 
cently: 

July 11, 1995: Cuban police initiate a 
widespread crackdown on independent 
journalists; 

February 16-24, 1996: Castro cracks 
down on the nonviolent Concilio 
Cubano, a coalition of 131 prodemoc- 
racy dissident groups; and 

On February 24, Castro murdered 
four U.S. citizens over international 
waters. 

The Brothers have rescued more than 
5,000 men, women, and children refu- 
gees from the waters of the Straits of 
Florida. 

First flight: May 15, 1991. 

Total flights: Over 1,780. 

SOME WILL ACCUSE BROTHERS TO THE RESCUE 
OF BEING PROVOCATEURS 

To be sure, there were instances 
where the organization’s commitment 
exceeded its charter. On several occa- 
sions, they have penetrated Cuban air- 
space and dropped leaflets. 
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Two such occasions were: 

June 1994—returning from Guanta- 
namo Bay, dropped Brothers to the 
Rescue bumper stickers on Eastern 
Cuba; July 13, 1995—dropped leaflets on 
Havana. 

These were leaflets—their impact on 
Cuban citizens was the power of their 
ideas. 

These actions, however, were taken 
to provide the Cuban people with infor- 
mation they are badly lacking—infor- 
mation on their basic human rights. 
Each leaflet reproduced one of the Uni- 
versal Articles on Human Rights. This 
is information the Cuban people do not 
have because the Castro regime refuses 
to allow a free press, or the free ex- 
change of ideas. 

MAKING THE BROTHERS’ MISSION OUR OWN 

Changes are afoot in Cuba. The best 
way we can take advantage of those 
changes and bring democracy, prosper- 
ity, and an end of the Castro regime to 
Cuba is to make the Brothers to the 
Rescue mission our own. 

The Brothers are committed humani- 
tarians, They reach out to all people in 
need. 

Last week, I had the privilege of 
meeting with some of the family mem- 
bers and friends of the lost pilots. One 
of them recounted a story about Mario 
De La Pena, a 24-year-old Miami resi- 
dent who had flown with Brothers to 
the Rescue for several years. 

Last Christmas Eve, Mario was re- 
turning home from a mission when he 
spotted a man stranded in the water. 

The man was not a Cuban rafter, but 
Mario dropped supplies anyway. Mario 
flew home to join his family for Christ- 
mas Eve, but the thought of this man 
trapped in the Straits of Florida during 
Christmas haunted him. 

The next morning, he woke up early 
and flew back to check on the stranded 
boater. 

To his relief, the man was fine. He 
was soon rescued, and later that day, 
Mario saw the man on television, jubi- 
lant and relieved. Mario’s friends tell 
me that this rescue, and the others he 
participated in, were among the big- 
gest thrills of his life. 

The United States must continue to 
support people-to-people humanitarian 
efforts to free Cuba. We must continue 
our support for those non-govern- 
mental organizations working to en- 
courage democracy in Cuba. 

The Brothers rescue people in danger. 

The determination to rescue Cubans 
from Castro’s enslavement was em- 
bodied by Armando Alejandre, who also 
lost his life on February 24. Armando 
didn’t just look for rafters in the 
Straits of Florida. He carried food and 
supplies to Cuban refugees stranded in 
the Bahamas. And he never passed on 
an opportunity to criticize the Castro 
regime for its brutal suppression of 
rights. 

The enslaved people of Cuba are in 
danger of further abuses by the Castro 
regime. We must rescue them. 
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The fallen Brothers pilots were brave 
men. They took enormous risks to 
bring hope to the Cuban people. 

Another one of last weekend’s vic- 
tims was a young man named Carlos 
Costa. His sister tells me that he was 
terrified of the small Cessna he flew for 
Brothers to the Rescue. The winds in 
the Straits of Florida violently buf- 
feted his plane and frightened Carlos 
and his passengers. Yet he volunteered 
to fly his rescue plane every week. He 
flew on Christmas and other holidays. 

We must also be willing to take risks 
to hasten Castro’s fall from power. We 
need a tougher, more ambitious Cuba 
policy. 

The Brothers were tireless, searching 
every mile of the Straits of Florida for 
Cuban rafters. 

Some of the most determined were 
those pilots who had once been rafters 
themselves. Pablo Morales was one of 
those pilots. He fled Cuba on a raft in 
1992 and quickly became an active vol- 
unteer in Brothers to the Rescue. 

He returned to help others on Feb- 
ruary 24—Castro sentenced Pablo Mo- 
rales to death in these same Straits of 
Florida. 

We must be as vigilant as Pablo was. 
We must not rest until we have 
searched for every possible way to 
force Castro from power. 

SEIZING THE DAY—MORE PRESSURE ON CASTRO 

Fidel Castro has once again shown 
that he is a brutal dictator. We must 
reiterate our commitment to ending 
his stranglehold on Cuba. 

How? There are three ways: 

First, enact Helms-Burton. 

This will tighten the economic 
chokehold on Castro, and sharpen his 
isolation from his own people. 

This will continue the work of the 
Cuban Democracy Act, which began 
our effort to sanction and isolate the 
Castro regime with one hand, and 
reach out to the Cuban people with the 
other. 

Helms-Burton will help us in our goal 
of building democratic sentiment 
among the Cuban people. 

Second, work with our allies to bring 
international pressure to bear on the 
Castro regime. 

Last month, I visited Chile to assess 
the shape of United States-Chilean re- 
lations. And though Chile maintains 
diplomatic relations with the Castro 
government, I was pleased to return 
with a firm commitment that Chile 
will support the U.N. resolution con- 
demning Castro’s human rights abuses. 

Third, assess our preparedness for 
dealing with Castro in the future. 

We must maintain a clear under- 
standing of what our objectives are: To 
support the legitimate aspirations of 
the Cuban people to replace Fidel Cas- 
tro with a democratic, human rights- 
friendly government that brings about 
the political and economic reconstruc- 
tion of Cuba. 

In the future, we cannot afford to 
wait 48 hours to issue a response. That 
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is an unacceptable delay. Our Govern- 
ment needs to develop an anticipatory 
stance. We need contingency plans that 
can be implemented swiftly and judi- 
ciously. 

We must be committed to a response 
which is proportional to the offense. 

As the Helms-Burton and other sanc- 
tions take hold, we must anticipate the 
potential for further escalation of at- 
tacks against U.S. citizens and U.S. in- 
terests. This means making certain 
that our borders are secure from Cas- 
tro’s terror. 

I continue to be concerned about in- 
cidents such as that which occurred in 
1994, when a Cuban defector landed a 
Cuban military plane on the United 
States naval station near Key West, 
FL. He landed that plane unchallenged. 
Castro has made repeated threats 
against a major nuclear power facility 
in the southern portions of my State. 

We must expand our efforts through 
television and Radio Marti to reach out 
to the people of Cuba. 

Mr. President, this past weekend, the 
remaining members of Brothers to the 
Rescue led another mission in the 
Straits of Florida. This time, their goal 
was not to rescue but to celebrate the 
memories and brave acts of those four 
fallen pilots. 

As they have for the past 5 years, the 
boats and planes dispatched on this 
mission encountered tremendous obsta- 
cles. Mother Nature greeted them with 
rough seas, black skies, pounding rain, 
and fierce winds. 

But when the flotilla stopped to lay 
wreaths and hold religious services in 
memory of their fallen colleagues, the 
black clouds disappeared. For a mo- 
ment, the Sun came out and shone 
down on the boats gathered below, as if 
to smile upon their mission. 

Mr. President, for the last 5 years, 
Brothers to the Rescue has been a ray 
of light in the black clouds hovering 
over the Cuban people. If we are to 
turn that ray of light into permanent 
sunshine, the United States must sa- 
lute their mission by making it our 
own. 

I urge my colleagues to do that by 
supporting the Helms-Burton Cuba 
sanctions bill. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, increas- 
ingly an anachronism in the affairs of 
the world, Fidel Castro has burnished 
his credentials as the Western Hemi- 
sphere's most vicious dictator. Unfor- 
tunately for the four downed Brothers- 
to-the-Rescue pilots and their families, 
and the members of Concilio Cubano, 
he has again turned to terrorism to as- 
sert his control over the Cuban people. 

All of the overtures made by the 
Clinton administration, some Members 
of Congress and the business commu- 
nity have failed to pacify Fidel Castro. 
Only weeks ago he arrested more than 
50 Cuban citizens in anticipation of a 
conference by the dissident coalition 
Concilio Cubano. Apparently, Castro 
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felt so threatened by a peaceful assem- 
bly of free Cubans that he disregarded 
the concern of the international com- 
munity. To his relief, the Concilio 
Cubano conference was canceled. 

Determined to maintain control over 
the information and views to which his 
countrymen are exposed, Fidel also 
seeks to limit dissent from abroad. He 
has always been too weak to directly 
confront the United States and termi- 
nate our efforts to bring freedom to the 
people of Cuba. But Fidel Castro can no 
longer even muster the strength to ter- 
rorize our friends in Latin America. He 
has been reduced to lashing out at un- 
armed Americans guilty only of stray- 
ing too close to his Marxist paradise. 

Fidel Castro cannot have it both 
ways. He cannot cultivate a new rela- 
tionship with the United States and 
U.S. business and still run roughshod 
over the rights of his people. He is a 
member of a dwindling circle of 
friends. Fidel still believes in building 
a utopian socialist society. A fraudu- 
lent nationalist, he believes his people 
incapable of the exercise in self-govern- 
ment we have witnessed from Haiti to 
Russia. Fine—he can believe what he 
wants to. But he should not expect to 
have his egomaniacal dreams of totali- 
tarianism and socialism subsidized by 
Americans. 

This is why I support the Cuban Lib- 
erty and Democratic Solidarity Act. It 
makes the choice for Cuba clear. 

The bill codifies the existing embar- 
go of Cuba. Many of the actions taken 
in response to Fidel’s outrages, includ- 
ing President Clinton’s recent re- 
sponse, have been done by Executive 
order. By including them in this bill, 
we have ensured that they will not be 
overturned without a genuine demo- 
cratic transition in Cuba. 

The bill also builds on the current 
embargo in important ways. It at- 
tempts to freeze foreign investment in 
Cuba by denying United States visas to 
those who improve on investments in 
confiscated property; by giving, with 
the approval of the President, United 
States citizens the right to sue those 
who invest in confiscated property; and 
by barring Cuba from international fi- 
nancial institutions. 

The bill also restricts assistance to 
Russia in proportion to the assistance 
Russia offers Cuba. This is an espe- 
cially important provision. It is high 
time that we make a concerted at- 
tempt to enlist the support of our al- 
lies and friends in the efforts to end the 
Castro dictatorship. 

The bill provides for a lifting of the 
embargo in response to democratic 
change in Cuba. 

Castro has a choice. He can continue 
to isolate his nation, or by allowing his 
people to exercise their God-given 
rights, he can bring his nation the ben- 
efits of a relationship with the United 
States. 

I do not know how long it will take 
before the pressure of the tightened 
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embargo has its intended effect. It may 
still be years away. I do know, how- 
ever, that one day democracy will 
come to Cuba, and that in the mean- 
time, Americans should do everything 
in their power to withhold support 
from a government that so thoroughly 
denies its people their basic rights. I 
believe the bill before us does that. 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. President, I will 
keep my remarks brief, as I know there 
are so many of my colleagues who wish 
to add their voices in support of this 
conference report. As a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and as 
an original cosponsor and conferee on 
this landmark legislation, I rise in the 
strongest possible support for the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidar- 
ity Act. 

Before going further, I would like to 
join so many other Americans in ex- 
pressing personal outrage at the most 
recent crimes of the Castro regime. 
Just 11 days ago, Cuban dictator Fidel 
Castro ordered the shooting down of 
two unarmed civilian small planes over 
international waters, murdering four 
American citizens. I extend my deepest 
sympathy to the victims’ families. 
They deserve justice for Castro’s mur- 
derous, tyrannical act, and this legisla- 
tion is a first step in process. 

For 36 years, Castro has ruled Cuba 
with an iron, totalitarian hand. But as 
he steadily impoverished and brutal- 
ized the Cuban people, his key source 
of support came from massive subsidies 
from the old Soviet Union. But since 
the 1991 collapse of the Soviet Union, 
those subsidies have ended, the ideo- 
logical underpinnings of his tyranny 
have evaporated, and his regime has 
come under pressure as never before. 

Castro has tried to compensate for 
the loss of Soviet aid by developing a 
hard-currency tourist industry. To 
build that industry, he has sold off at 
fire-sale prices confiscated American 
property to foreign companies for de- 
velopment. The purpose of this bill, 
among other things, is to deter these 
kind of actions by foreign companies 
who may be tempted to invest in Cas- 
tro’s Cuba at the expense of uncompen- 
sated Americans. 

This bill accomplishes that in two 
ways. In title IV it applies mandatory 
travel restrictions on top Cuban Gov- 
ernment and foreign individuals who 
participate in trafficking in con- 
fiscated American property. Perma- 
nent exclusion from the United States 
is a serious sanction that will give any 
multinational firm second thoughts 
about taking possession of stolen U.S. 
property. 

In title III, the bill permits American 
citizens to bring suit against foreign 
persons who traffic in their confiscated 
property in Cuba. To obtain the admin- 
istration’s support for this bill, in con- 
ference we granted the President re- 
newable 6-month waiver authority. But 
this still achieves the main goal of this 
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title by creating an environment of un- 
certainty that foreign firms will want 
to avoid. 

All would-be foreign traffickers in 
confiscated United States property in 
Cuba will be put on notice that if they 
would always be within 6 months of 
having legal action taken against them 
in the United States for their actions. 
And this presupposes that the Presi- 
dent will even initially invoke his 
waiver authority, which in the current 
climate is not, I believe, a foregone 
conclusion. 

This bill also: 

Calls for an international embargo 
against Cuba. 

Prohibits any United States loans to 
foreign individuals who purchase 
United States-owned property con- 
fiscated by the Cuban government. 

Requires the United States to vote 
against multilateral bank loans to 
Cuba until the country has had a demo- 
cratic election. 

Disapproves of Russia’s $200 million 
in loans to Cuba in exchange for con- 
tinued access to intelligence-gathering 
facilities iu Cuba. 

Calls on the President to develop a 
plan for providing support to Cuba dur- 
ing that country’s transition to a 
democratically elected government. 

Also permits during the transition 
period Eximbank financing, Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation-sup- 
ported investment projects, Trade and 
Development Agency assistance, 
counter-narcotics assistance, and 
Peace Corps assistance. 

Fully terminates the United States 
trade embargo upon President’s certifi- 
cation of a democratic government in 
Cuba, and provides for extension of 
most-favored-nation status. 

Mr. President, with Castro’s regime 
facing its gravest crisis ever, it is im- 
portant to understand that his decision 
to kill four innocent Americans in cold 
blood is not an isolated act. This ac- 
tion came on the heels of yet another 
brutal crackdown on the Cuban people 
just the week before. From February 15 
to 18, Castro ordered arrested 50 leaders 
of the Concilio Cubano, an pro-democ- 
racy umbrella group similar to Po- 
land’s Solidarity movement. 

The arrest was Castro’s answer to 
their attempt to simply hold a meeting 
to discuss the future of democracy in 
Cuba. Many of these pro-democracy 
leaders have already been convicted by 
the Castro regime, and have joined the 
thousands of Cuban political prisoners 
that today languish in Cuba’s gulags. 

I would like to recognize the stalwart 
leadership of the sponsor of this legis- 
lation and the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Chairman HELMS. I also congratulate 
the leadership of the chairman of our 
Western Hemisphere Subcommittee, 
Senator COVERDELL, who is managing 
this conference report today. Together, 
they have been unswerving in their 
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commitment to supporting the efforts 
of the Cuban people to bring freedom 
and democracy to that long-troubled 
island nation. 

I would also note that in both the 
House and Senate this has long been a 
bipartisan cause, and I hope and expect 
that this conference report will receive 
overwhelming support from both sides 
of the aisle. The bipartisan nature of 
this bill is further demonstrated from 
the fact that last week, after Castro's 
brutal action against innocent Ameri- 
cans, President Clinton himself gave 
his support to this legislative initia- 
tive. Now, we will be able to move for- 
ward together to strengthen our Na- 
tion's resolve to see an end to 36 years 
of totalitarian rule just 90 miles from 
our shores. 

Again, Mr. President, I would like to 
congratulate the efforts of all those 
who worked on this bill over the past 
year. I urge my colleagues to join in 
supporting the conference report we 
will soon be adopting. 

Mr. GRAMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the conferees on H.R. 927, 
the Liberatad bill" were able to reach 
an agreement with the administration 
that will offer a tough, united response 
to the recent destruction of two small 
planes and four American lives by 
Cuban MiG's. While I would have pre- 
ferred à compromise which eliminated 
titles III and IV of the conference re- 
port, the agreement moves us in the 
right direction. 

I believe all of us are united in our 
desire to see a peaceful transition to 
democracy in Cuba, Mr. President. The 
downing of the planes heightened the 
concerns of many of us that we should 
take further steps to bring about this 
transition. There are many differences 
in how we reach our goal of a demo- 
cratically elected government in Cuba. 
While I supported the Senate version of 
the Helms-Burton legislation, I had 
some problems with the possible inclu- 
sion of titles III and IV of the House 
bill in à conference agreement. Fortu- 
nately, the conferees added waiver au- 
thority to enable the President to 
waive title III, and, in effect title IV, 
for national security reasons or if nec- 
essary to promote a democratic transi- 
tion. 

Because election pressures may make 
a waiver difficult, I would like to re- 
mind my constituents what my con- 
cerns with titles III and IV are. In my 
judgment, these titles will cause more 
harm to our own country than to serve 
their intended purpose of limiting for- 
eign investment in Cuba and thereby 
exacerbating Cuba's economic prob- 
lems, which would increase pressures 
for a new government. 

To remind my colleagues, there was 
concern about titles III and IV in the 
Senate, and neither of these titles was 
included in the Senate version of the 
bil. Modified versions of both titles 
are included in the conference report, 
along with the waiver authority. 
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My primary concern with title III is 
its extraterritorial reach. I have con- 
cerns with laws which attempt to im- 
pose our own laws and standards on 
other countries that they face costly 
lawsuits if they seek to invest in Cuba 
on properties which ownership 37 years 
ago may be difficult to verify, is un- 
wise, in my judgment. This kind of 
U.S. attempt to infringe on the sov- 
ereignty of other nations should con- 
cern us. 

Some of our allies have commu- 
nicated to us that they do not view 
their investment in Cuba any dif- 
ferently than our own efforts to invest 
in Vietnam or China, which also could 
be on disputed properties. It is possible 
that one or more of these countries 
could reciprocate against us in the fu- 
ture, in injuring United States compa- 
nies and jobs. 

While I sympathize with anyone who 
has had property confiscated in any 
country, I believe the foreign claims 
settlement process is the right way to 
pursue property claims for United 
States citizens. There are many cer- 
tified claimants now eligible for claims 
against the Cuban Government for con- 
fiscated properties, which will be pur- 
sued once a transition has occurred in 
Cuba. This bill was designed to help 
Cuban-Americans, who were not United 
States citizens at the time of the take- 
over, receive similar benefits through 
the courts. Now, those citizens would 
have the right to pursue their claims in 
Cuba once a transition occurs, which 
would be a parallel effort to that of our 
own certified claimants. Title III would 
provide a private right of action in 
Federal courts to all United States 
citizens, including the Cuban-Ameri- 
cans who were not citizens at the time 
of confiscation. This is a radical depar- 
ture to our traditional use of the 
courts and is contrary to international 
law. Despite efforts to narrow this 
right of action, this change will create 
a precedent in our courts that would 
allow this right to be extended to natu- 
ralized citizens of over 85 countries 
where we have had similar property 
disputes. This would result in a flood of 
lawsuits at a time we are striving for 
tort reform. 

One inconsistency in title III is that 
only properties valued over $50,000 at 
the time of confiscation can be in- 
volved in the lawsuits. I am not sure 
how this would accomplish the bill’s 
authors’ goal of limiting foreign in- 
vestment in Cuba. And again, despite 
this attempt to limit the right of ac- 
tion, I still believe a court precedent is 
created for an expanded right of action 
in the future. 

The language which would terminate 
the right of action for new cases once a 
democratically elected government is 
in power combined with the President’s 
current authority under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers 
Act to nullify any claims and judg- 
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ments against the Cuban Government 
after a transition also concerns me. 
This sounds attractive, but many legal 
experts have concluded that these citi- 
zens would have private property 
rights under the takings clause of the 
fifth amendment. So what will happen 
is that Cuba won’t have to pay any 
judgments—the United States tax- 
payers will pay. They will pay treble 
damages for property confiscated from 
people who weren't citizens at the 
time. United States citizens who were 
certified claimants for years will be 
only partially reimbursed from funds 
negotiated from the new Cuban Gov- 
ernment. 

Title IV forces the President to re- 
strict visas for any foreigner who traf- 
fics in any property under dispute. For- 
tunately, this language was made pro- 
spective, for new investments. Further, 
it would not kick in if title III is 
waived. It is further limited since visas 
are not currently required for residents 
of all countries which may be subject 
to this restriction in the future. How- 
ever, this title could affect multi- 
nationals with thousands of employees 
globally in the future, most of whom 
would have had nothing to do with de- 
cisions to invest in Cuba. In a global 
economy it could be counterproductive 
to limit this type of access. 

Mr. President, I support this con- 
ference report but hope that the Presi- 
dent will exercise his authority to 
waive title III. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to speak today in support of 
the Cuban Libertad Act. 

We were all troubled by the an- 
nouncements that two civilian aircraft 
belonging to the Brothers to the Res- 
cue, Organization had been shot down 
by a Cuban MiG-29. However, this 
event, described by the President and 
other world leaders as “abominable” 
and ‘‘abhorrent,’’ was not an isolated 
incident. Rather, it was the most re- 
cent act of aggression perpetrated by 
Castro's tyrannical regime. 

In the last few years, the Castro gov- 
ernment has taken a hard-line position 
and has continued to tighten the 
crackdown on dissent, arrested human 
rights activists, and staged demonstra- 
tions against their regime’s critics. 

Mr. President, the harassment, in- 
timidation, and beatings of activists 
was well documented. 

Dissidents and political prisoners 
were routinely subjected to a variety of 
actions. For example, sleep deprivation 
in prisons was used to coerce state- 
ments from inmates. In addition, pris- 
on conditions were characterized by 
habitual beatings, severe overcrowding 
and a lack of food, and medical care. 

Arbitrary arrests, detention, and 
exile are routine methods of discourag- 
ing dissidents from speaking out 
against the Government. Freedom of 
expression is severely restricted. One 
person was arrested for wearing a t- 
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shirt which said, Abaja Fidel," which 
means Down With Fidel." This indi- 
vidual was taken to a police station, 
beaten and held incommunicado for 8 
days. He was finally tried and sen- 
tenced to prison for 6 months. 

Mr. President, 1994 was also a period 
of tyranny on the high seas. In April 
and July of that year, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment was implicated in the sinking 
of two vessels which resulted in the 
deaths of a number of people, including 
children. 

President Clinton has referred to the 
attack in the press as, An appalling 
reminder of the nature of the Cuban re- 
gime: repressive, violent, scornful of 
international law.“ 

Icouldn't agree with him more. It is 
another action taken by Castro that 
shows nothing but disregard for human 
life, let alone international law, norms, 
and values. 

This action requires more than just a 
rhetorical response. Therefore, I am 
pleased that we will be voting today on 
the conference report to the Cuban 
Libertad Act, or Helms-Burton Act, as 
it has been referred to in press ac- 
counts. 

President Clinton announced a series 
of actions he proposed in response to 
this unwarranted attack. These in- 
cluded; ensuring that the families of 
the pilots are compensated; imposing 
restrictions on Cuban nationals travel- 
ing in the United States; suspending 
United States charter flights into 
Cuba; and, passing the Helms-Burton 
Act. 

This bill includes a number of provi- 
sions which would: strengthen inter- 
national sanctions against the Castro 
Government in Cuba; develop a plan to 
support a transition government lead- 
ing to a democratically elected govern- 
ment in Cuba; and enact provisions ad- 
dressing the unauthorized use of 
United States-citizen-owned property 
confiscated by the Castro government. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that 
President Clinton has committed to 
support and sign this legislation. 

Mr. President, some Senators and 
Members have concerns about the 
ramifications of this legislation. I re- 
spect those concerns and am pleased 
that the sponsors of the legislation 
have done such an excellent job of 
working on addressing some of those 
concerns. Certainly, some concerns 
that I had with respect to certified 
claimants under title III have been ad- 
dressed. I appreciate the efforts of 
Chairman Helms, and his staff. 

In closing, I would just reiterate that 
this bill is a response to far more than 
the recent attack on civilian aircraft. 
It is a response to the continued ag- 
gression of Castro's regime. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, today we 
are again debating U.S. foreign policy 
toward the Communist regime of Fidel 
Castro. We are here to strengthen the 
policy that the majority of both par- 
ties have supported for over 30 years. 
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And, we are here to show that as long 
as Mr. Castro and his brutal regime re- 
main, he shall see no easing of that 
policy. 

That policy has been one of economic 
containment and diplomatic isolation. 
That policy has worked. It has isolated 
& brutal regime and restrained its abil- 
ity to undermine stability around the 
world. 

Unfortunately, this policy has not 
forced Castro from power, nor elimi- 
nated his ability to cause mayhem 
about the world. Castro was still able 
to send his forces to Angola, prolong- 
ing that war as a payback to Castro's 
Soviet masters. Our containment pol- 
icy did not prevent Castro's henchmen 
from conspiring with Latin American 
drug bosses to smuggle cocaine poison 
into our country. And, our policy did 
not prevent Castro from shooting down 
two unarmed airplanes in international 
airspace last week, killing four Amer- 
ican citizens. 

But, Castro's behavior should never 
surprise us. His regime is built on op- 
pression; his currency is flagrant dis- 
respect for basic human rights. 

Now that Fidel Castro's tab at the 
Moscow cafe has been closed, we see 
how desperately his regime is to sur- 
vive. Without rubles and oil, the dic- 
tator of Havana stands without the 
slightest shred of a functionary econ- 
omy. Without his Soviet sponsors, Em- 
peror Castro has no clothes. Our em- 
bargo has ensured that the United 
States has not in any way participated 
in granting a figleaf of legitimacy to 
the aging strongman. 

I say let us strengthen our embargo. 
If Castro wishes to use foreign invest- 
ment to replace the rubles from his 
Communist masters, let us at least en- 
sure that the firms that would succor 
the Castro regime do not do so with 
property stolen from U.S. citizens. For- 
eign investors are free to take the 
place of the Kremlin powerbrokers, but 
they cannot trade in stolen property 
without consequence. 

In recent years, the debate over U.S. 
policy toward the autocratic Castro re- 
gime and, in particular, the debate 
over maintaining the embargo have in- 
cluded the introduction of two argu- 
ments. 

One argument suggests that, now 
that we are in a post-cold-war world, 
we need not maintain a cold war policy 
toward Cuba. 

A second argument we have heard 
suggests that if we can engage authori- 
tarian states like China and Vietnam, 
we should be able to engage in the 
Cuban regime. 

Regarding the first argument, we are 
constantly reminded that we now live 
in the post-cold-war world. In this new 
world, we are told, we need to revisit so 
many of the crises and flashpoints that 
we saw through the bipolar lens of cold 
war competition. 

Derivative of this approach is the no- 
tion that we must learn to give up our 
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neuralgic distaste for the few remain- 
ing Communist regimes, and we must 
recognize that the basic security and 
political notions of the cold war no 
longer provide the touchstones for U.S. 
policy. A specific point of this ration- 
ale is that our Cuba policy must no 
longer be containment. 

The problem with this argument is 
simple: The cold war may be over, but 
Fidel Castro still rules. While I admit 
that the Cuban regime is a cold war 
anachronism, which certainly belongs 
on the scrap heap of history, the harsh 
political reality is that Castro and his 
secret police remain as the dictator- 
ship of Cuba. 

With the conclusion of the cold war, 
we saw the end of our global competi- 
tion with Communist states and the 
collapse of totalitarian regimes before 
the popular will of newly freed peoples. 

Throughout Central Europe, the 
withdrawal of Soviet support combined 
with the decay of Communist client 
governments. Faced with the uprisings 
of the people demanding freedom, the 
dictators fled and freedom won the day. 
The result was ile transformation of a 
part of Europe that had been frozen in 
time and oppression for nearly 50 
years. 

The United States welcomed these 
nations to the democratic fold, for we 
were no longer threatened by their hos- 
tile diplomatic postures, their support 
for terrorists, and their dedication to 
undermining democracies around the 
world. 

But the end of the cold war brought 
no popular revolution to Cuba. Castro 
denounced the last Soviet leaders as 
having failed the Communist cat- 
echism. The evaporation of Soviet sub- 
sidies brought more misery for the 
Cuban people, and Castro, no doubt 
thinking more of Ceausescu than of 
Havel, clamped down even more. 
Human rights have not improved in 
Cuba. 

No talk about looking at Cuba from a 
post-cold-war perspective will change 
this dismal fact. The Cuban people are 
not free. They are not free to choose 
their own government; they do not 
have an independent judiciary; they 
cannot work in a free economy. They 
are never free from their political 
jailers. Those brave ones who dare at- 
tempt political discourse continue to 
be harassed and jailed by Castro’s po- 
lice, as we saw 2 weeks ago when doz- 
ens of members of Concillio Cubano 
were arrested, interrogated, and jailed. 

The second argument suggests that if 
we can engage China and Vietnam, 
under the hope of moderating and in- 
fluencing their policies, we can do the 
same for Cuba. 

I am not sympathetic to the analogy 
with Vietnam, mostly because I am not 
sympathetic to opening relations with 
Vietnam. 

I believe that Vietnam had much 
more to gain from recognition by the 
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United States than we did, and that, as 
a result, we should have been able to 
extract more concessions before we 
granted the valuable diplomatic asset 
of recognition. For recognition from 
Washington, we should have gained 
from Hanoi more openness on the POW- 
MIA issue, and more concessions on 
human rights. 

It's clear the authorities in Hanoi 
recognized that they were getting away 
with a lot: Less than a month after rec- 
ognition, they jailed a handful of elder- 
ly Buddhist monks. We recognized 
their dictatorship, and the jailers kept 
jailing. In all the debate over Vietnam, 
I never heard adequate reasoning for 
why we should, at this time, open our 
Embassy there. So, from my perspec- 
tive, Vietnam hardly justifies as a rea- 
son to adjust our Cuba policy. 

Mr. President, I don't believe we can 
compare countries. Cuba is not China, 
which has the world's largest popu- 
lation, a booming economy, a predomi- 
nant position in Asia, and a nuclear ar- 
senal. Global foreign policy for this 
country must take into account this 
Asian giant, and United States na- 
tional security must account for the 
role of China. 

Cuba has 11 million people, a supine 
economy, and has become largely irrel- 
evant in Latin America. With no Com- 
munist sponsors, it no longer provides 
a major security threat. 

While I don't believe it can threaten 
stability in the region—unless Castro 
unleashes another wage of refugees—we 
have seen that the regime is a threat 
to international civility. When MiG's 
are dispatched to shoot down Cessnas, 
you know that the regime is showing 
its true colors, and those are not the 
colors of a civilized nation. 

Mr. President, containing the Castro 
regime has worked. We must remain 
vigilant rather than provide suste- 
nance. We must tighten the embargo, 
rather than engage in the ‘‘Lax Ameri- 
cana" policies of President Clinton. 

Mr. President, this bill addresses the 
role the United States will play during 
the transition from the Castro dicta- 
torship. In this manner, this legisla- 
tion provides some forward thinking 
that I believe was lacking in some of 
our policies conducted during the cold 
war. This bill looks to a post-Castro re- 
gime, and outlines our responsibility to 
prepare for the inevitable. 

It is one of the many paradoxes of à 
current historical myopia that many 
view the cold war from simply a secu- 
rity perspective. The result is that we 
hear the reasoning that says, now 
that we defeated the Soviet Union, we 
need not concern ourselves with an is- 
land run by a bunch of ragged and in- 
creasingly isolated Communists.” 

But, the cold war was not just fought 
for security reasons alone. It was 
fought over ideals: the ideals of 
humankind’s right to liberty, to demo- 
cratic government and to freedom from 
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oppression. These are the fruits that 
many of the formerly captive nations 
of Central Europe now enjoy; these are 
the fruits denied to captive citizens of 
Castro. 

But, in Castro’s Cuba, the instru- 
ments of oppression remain. And, this 
is why this body now debates the mer- 
its of the bill presented by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which stands for con- 
tinuing a firm and resolute policy to- 
ward the dictator Castro. 

And, this is why, today, I believe that 
we should declare that we stand for a 
policy that recognizes that the Cuban 
dictatorship remains in place, and that 
this brutal reality demands of us that 
we remain vigilant in our opposition to 
the Castro regime, determined to out- 
last it, and dedicated to help the Cuban 
people when the dictatorship falls. 

Because fall it will, as so many of 
those rusted and despised statues dedi- 
cated to Communists ideals fell all 
over Central Europe and the newly 
independent states when the victors of 
the cold war were finally freed. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Libertad bill. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, we con- 
sider this conference report less than 2 
weeks after a tragic day for the cause 
of democracy in Cuba. On February 24, 
Fidel Castro’s brutal regime shot down 
two unarmed American aircraft belong- 
ing to Brothers to the Rescue who were 
flying over international waters. 

This unprovoked ambush was a gross 
violation of international law and an 
affront to standards of human decency. 
It was a cowardly attack, demonstrat- 
ing clearly that Fidel Castro will re- 
sort to any means—no matter how vile 
and repugnant—to hold on to power. 

I was appalled by this despicable in- 
cident and I would gladly vote for leg- 
islation that directly addresses this at- 
tack as well as legislation that would 
foster the democratization of Cuba. Un- 
fortunately, the bill before us today 
will not carry out those objectives. 

The conference report would deny a 
United States travel visa to anyone 
with a stake in certain companies that 
do business in Cuba. This provision 
threatens to seriously damage rela- 
tions with many of our closest allies, 
including Canada, whose citizens could 
be denied entry into the United States. 

The measure creates a new cause of 
action in U.S. courts allowing citizens 
to sue any foreign national who traffics 
in confiscated Cuban property. This 
alone could result in a huge logjam in 
our Federal courts. But by establishing 
an arbitrary $50,000 claim threshold, 
the legislation denies legal recourse to 
many Americans whose homes or shops 
were confiscated by the Castro regime. 
There is no logical justification for this 
discriminatory treatment. It winds up 
helping the wealthiest and hurting 
middle-class Americans. It makes 
sense to adopt measures to punish 
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Fidel Castro and his thugs for their 
reprehensible action. It makes no 
sense, however, to do so in a way that 
will hurt many Americans and punish 
our best allies. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I come 
to the floor of the Senate today to ex- 
press my opposition to the legislation 
currently under consideration. While 
the Helms-Burton legislation seeks to 
hasten the end of the Castro regime in 
Cuba—a goal that is shared by every 
Member of this body—I am concerned 
that it will in fact do more to damage 
our larger foreign policy goals than 
bring about a democratically elected 
government in Cuba. 

The shootdown by the Cuban mili- 
tary of two unarmed United States ci- 
vilian aircraft engaged in humani- 
tarian activities in international air- 
space is reprehensible. This clear viola- 
tion of international law required a 
strong U.S. response—a response which 
was delivered by the Clinton adminis- 
tration immediately following the at- 
tack. Charter flights between the 
United States and Cuba were sus- 
pended, steps were taken to com- 
pensate the victims’ families from 
Cuban assets frozen in the United 
States, and the United States led a suc- 
cessful campaign in the U.N. Security 
Council to strongly deplore the 
unprovoked attack on these unarmed 
aircraft. 

Mr. President, there is now great 
pressure for those of us in the Senate 
to voice our distaste for the Castro re- 
gime by passing the Helms-Burton leg- 
islation. I will vote against this bill, 
not because I am opposed to trying to 
tighten sanctions on Castro’s Govern- 
ment, but because I believe that provi- 
sions of the Helms-Burton bill would 
have a detrimental effect on relations 
with our closest allies. 

Last fall, I voted in favor of the Sen- 
ate version of this bill which, in my 
opinion, represented a bipartisan ap- 
proach to strengthening economic 
sanctions on Cuba. The Senate bill in- 
cluded provisions which sought to in- 
clude the international community in 
our efforts to ratchet down the pres- 
sure on the Castro regime while hold- 
ing out the promise of United States 
assistance to a post-Castro Cuban Gov- 
ernment striving to achieve demo- 
cratic, free-market reforms in Cuba. I 
still support this approach, and believe 
our policy should continue to move in 
this direction. However, the bill that 
we have before us today includes provi- 
sions not in the version that passed the 
Senate. Titles III and IV of Helms-Bur- 
ton will open the floodgates to new 
lawsuits in U.S. courts and will put us 
in an adversarial position in our rela- 
tions with our allies throughout the 
world. 

Provisions of title III and IV which 
give United States citizens the right to 
sue foreign companies that operate in 
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Cuba are viewed by our allies as an at- 
tempt by the United States to act uni- 
laterally to dictate to them a Cuba pol- 
icy. This will undoubtedly lead to re- 
sentment and resistance to future 
United States policy efforts in connec- 
tion with Cuba. Rather than alienating 
our allies, our policies toward Cuba 
should seek to be inclusive. 

It is far too easy to vote in favor of 
Helms-Burton as an emotional re- 
sponse to Castro's unlawful shootdown 
of United States civilian aircraft, but 
to do so would ignore the negative im- 
pact this legislation will have on our 
foreign policy objectives both in Cuba 
and in a larger sense. Mr. President, it 
is my hope that we will be able to sepa- 
rate our current anger at the Castro 
Government from these proceedings. I 
say this not to minimize the gravity of 
Cuba's actions, nor would I necessarily 
rule out further action against Castro, 
but rather because I believe that the 
legislation before us will hurt our abil- 
ity to exact change in Cuba. By strain- 
ing our relations with our closest al- 
lies, it is my fear that we will further 
isolate ourselves from the inter- 
national community on this issue, and 
that in the future we will be unable to 
work on a multilateral basis to bring 
about a democratic Cuba. 

I conclude, Mr. President, by urging 
my colleagues to fully consider their 
vote today in the larger context of how 
this legislation will affect U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, on 
February 24, the Cuban regime shot 
down and killed four men, American 
citizens, apparently flying over inter- 
national waters, off the coast of Cuba. 
No matter how one judges the intent of 
these four Brothers to the Rescue—and 
some have pointed out that in the past 
Brothers to the Rescue violated Cuban 
airspace and went so far as to overfly 
Havana and drop anti-Castro leaflets 
over the Cuban capital—the fact is that 
they were flying in small, unarmed ci- 
vilian aircraft. They certainly did not 
represent a real, physical threat to 
Cuban security. But the Castro govern- 
ment—no respecter of human rights, of 
international law, or of common de- 
cency—had its MiG fighters shoot down 
those two defenseless Cessnas. I join 
my colleagues, the U.S. Government, 
and the international community in 
deploring this act of brutality. 

As appalling as this act was, Mr. 
President, it should not surprise us. 
Castro is à dictator who, for 37 years, 
has ruthlessly trampled on the rights 
of the Cuban people. The State Depart- 
ment and all reputable human rights 
organizations point to the routine use 
of torture, beatings, economic coer- 
cion, and suppression of legitimate pro- 
test by the Castro regime. 

Only 2 weeks ago, a small pro-democ- 
racy group, the Concilio Cubano, was 
prevented from holding a meeting and 
two of its members were summarily 
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thrown into prison after kangaroo 
court proceedings. That Castro would 
have his military lash out callously 
and viciously at a perceived threat, 
then, is pretty much what we could ex- 
pect. 

What surprises me, Mr. President, is 
how a small, poor island like Cuba con- 
tinues to elicit the most knee-jerk re- 
sponse from Washington. Certainly, the 
administration did the right thing in 
seeking an international condemnation 
of these intentional murders. I also 
support President Clinton's order re- 
quiring restitution by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment—drawing on frozen Cuban as- 
sets—for the families of the victims, 
and the increased use of Radio Marti— 
and notably not that proven failure, 
TV Marti—to bring uncensored news 
and information to the Cuban people. 
The rush to punish, however, must stop 
at that point where ill-considered poli- 
cies undermine U.S. national interest, 
or lead to a misguided and ineffective 
policy altogether. That’s what this bill 
did before the shootdown, and what it’s 
going to do regardless of the 
shootdown. 

In seeking to pound the final nail in 
Castro’s coffin, H.R. 927 misses its tar- 
get, causing pain for all but Castro. 
Very briefly, allow me to enumerate 
the most obvious flaws: 

Title I instructs the President to 
seek a mandatory international embar- 
go against Cuba. This is untenable: The 
United States is regularly outvoted at 
the United Nations by margins along 
the lines of 140 to 2 when we seek to de- 
fend our unilateral trade embargo. It is 
all the less likely to pass given that 
our closest allies object vociferously to 
the other provisions of this bill. 

Title I also requires the President to 
make it clear to the Cuban Govern- 
ment that: 

The completion and operation of any nu- 
clear power facility, or b) further political 
manipulation of the desire of Cubans to es- 
cape that results in mass migration to the 
United States, will be considered an act of 
aggression which will be met with an appro- 
priate response 

What does this mean? Are we threat- 
ening, in fact, to bomb or disable a nu- 
clear energy facility in Cuba? I should 
hope not, and suggesting it as a policy 
undermines U.S. credibility. 

Another fault of the bill is section 
102, which codifies the trade embargo 
as law. By this provision, Congress de- 
prives the executive branch of the right 
to modify, ease or even strengthen the 
embargo. It would restrict the Presi- 
dent's ability to react quickly to 
events within Cuba or on the inter- 
national scene as related to Cuba. Mr. 
President, I am a strong supporter of 
the Congress’ constitutional preroga- 
tive to advise and consult closely with 
the White House on matters of foreign 
policy. But I do not support leaving 
Congress alone to legislate United 
States foreign policy, and in fact fear 
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that we do a disservice to the country 
if we try. 

With title III, Mr. President, the bill 
steps beyond domestic politics and into 
offending accepted norms of inter- 
national law. This section, which 
grants to persons, including those not 
U.S. citizens at the time of the alleged 
taking, a cause of action in U.S. Fed- 
eral court against individuals and for- 
eign entities trafficking in expropri- 
ated Cuban properties. This procedure 
not only threatens to clog U.S. courts, 
but also defies logic. Their cause of ac- 
tion is rightfully in some, future, 
Cuban court, not the United States ju- 
diciary. 

Furthermore, contrary to the asser- 
tions of supporters of this bill, an 
international claims settlement proce- 
dure already provides an effective 
mechanism for asserting claims, which 
is why most certified claimants oppose 
this bill. Moreover, this provision will 
not benefit the little guy who lost 
property in Cuba, since there is a 
threshold level of $50,000 in con- 
troversy, a tremendous amount in 1959 
Cuba. Further, to mollify critics, a fil- 
ing fee of perhaps $4,500 will be im- 
posed. Of course, very few beyond cor- 
porate interests can afford to pursue 
such a costly litigation. 

If that was not bad enough, title IV 
of this conference report takes the ex- 
traordinary step of mandating the ex- 
clusion from the United States of 
third-party nationals who traffic in 
such property. Canadian and European 
business executives, and their govern- 
ments, are understandably upset at the 
prospect of their citizens being kept 
out of the United States because they 
do business with Cuba. There is an 
international consensus that countries 
such as Iran pose a threat to global 
stability, and therefore travel by its of- 
ficials should be limited. But people 
doing business in Cuba are not threats 
to our security, and accordingly should 
not categorically be denied access to 
the United States. Of course, most of 
our allies don’t need visas and will 
enter anyway, undermining the force of 
the statute. But it looks tough —and is 
more or less pointless. 

Mr. President, this bill's myopic 
focus on Cuba is one that I find par- 
ticularly disturbing. Cuba is not sig- 
nificant on the world scene; whatever 
geostrategic threat it may have posed 
disappeared 5 years ago, a fact our own 
military acknowledges. 

In China, by comparison, we find a 
country bordering on superpower sta- 
tus. The Chinese Government regularly 
takes steps which threaten inter- 
national security in fact: Nuclear 
equipment sales to Pakistan; saber-rat- 
tling across the Taiwan strait; human 
rights violations on a very brutal scale. 
China’s policies on intellectual prop- 
erty even violate major United States 
financial interests. Why are we not im- 
posing sanctions on China? Sadly, I 
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know that a bill proposing the same 
sanctions on China that we are today 
imposing against Cuba would fail—in- 
dicating that to the United States Con- 
gress fossilized cold war fantasies are 
more powerful than the real national 
security goals of 1996. 

Mr. President, Cuba is à pariah. Cer- 
tainly we as à nation have the right to 
limit our relations, economic and oth- 
erwise. Although some might note that 
after 35 years of embargo, Castro re- 
mains entrenched and that the policy 
needs careful review, I am not advocat- 
ing à loosening of the embargo. That 
cannot take place absent an improve- 
ment in the atrocious human rights 
situation in Cuba. But I think we 
should be consistent in our foreign pol- 
icy. If we sanction Cuba, then why not 
those current and former Com- 
munists—including those which are ac- 
tual threats to international security, 
such as China, or with whom we met in 
battle at the cost of 55,000 United 
States soldiers, such as Vietnam? If we 
choose, instead, to engage such coun- 
tries in dialog and with economic rela- 
tions to effect change, then why not 
Cuba? 

Instead, we shoot ourselves in the 
foot. This bill will not topple Castro; it 
will only give him cause to tighten his 
grip in the face of the Yanqui threat. It 
increases our isolation internationally 
and hobbles our ability to influence 
events in Cuba in a positive manner. It 
is an expensive resolution which will 
bring United States-Cuba politics into 
our courts. Helms-Burton damages the 
United States national interest and 
hurts innocent Cubans and I will vote 
against it. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, as we con- 
sider instituting the provisions of title 
III of the Cuban Sanctions Act, I am 
troubled that in a rush to exact ret- 
ribution for the heinous act of shooting 
down United States unarmed civil light 
aircraft by Cuban MiG fighters, we will 
accomplish nothing more than antago- 
nizing our worldwide trading partners. 

First, monetary restrictions and fil- 
ing procedures currently in the lan- 
guage, prevent compensation to by the 
vast majority of Cuban exiles and bene- 
fit only large business concerns which 
look to use the offices of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to practice international tort 
law through legislation. This course of 
action can only lead to the muddying 
of the legal trade policies and agree- 
ments which we have long supported. 

Second, though we are unarguably 
the leader in free trade throughout the 
world, this action will isolate us from 
our loyal and historic trading partners. 
Even as we contemplate this drastic 
course of action, our trading partners 
have vociferously objected to its long- 
term ramifications. Some of our clos- 
est allies are considering equally harm- 
ful measures in response and you know 
that once we start down this type of 
road, it will be extremely difficult to 
halt until an economic disaster occurs. 
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Third, the further starving of the 
Cuban people in an attempt to force a 
change in their government is not the 
way to promote a democratic move- 
ment. In order to win the hearts and 
minds of a subjugated people one 
doesn't beat them even more. We want 
to see them change their government 
from within and view us as a bene- 
factor and not as a martinet. 

I too, want the Cuban Government to 
change. I too, want the Cuban Govern- 
ment to bear full responsibility and 
consequence for their totally unwar- 
ranted and illegal actions. I don't be- 
lieve that unilaterally attacking world 
wide trading policies and harming our 
relationships with our allies and part- 
ners is the way to do it. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
must strongly condemn the Cuban Gov- 
ernment for its gross violation of inter- 
national law in shooting down two 
small, unarmed civilian aircraft last 
Saturday, resulting in the presumed 
loss of four American lives. This was a 
cowardly, cold-blooded act by Cuban 
authorities. There is no excuse for this 
violent act and no explanation that 
Cuba can offer which justifies such bla- 
tant disregard for international norms. 

I must note that Cuba's action on 
Saturday came on the very date that 
the Cuban Council, an alliance of 
human rights and dissident groups, had 
asked to hold a first-ever conference of 
such groups in Cuba. Beginning on Feb- 
ruary 15, the Cuban Government re- 
sponded to the council's request, a re- 
quest made in accordance with Cuba's 
Constitution, by retaining and arrest- 
ing more than 50 people active in the 
council. I must also strongly condemn 
the Cuban Government of Fidel Castro 
for this crackdown. 

By these actions, the Cuban Govern- 
ment has once again demonstrated its 
fundamental disregard for internation- 
ally recognized humanitarian norms. 
These actions also sadden me because 
they have extinguished summarily the 
pin-pricks of light which were begin- 
ning to show, for the first time in 
many, many years, in our relations 
with Cuba. Recently, there had been an 
increased number of exchanges and vis- 
its, activities which I continue to be- 
lieve are crucial to creating space for a 
democratic change in Cuba. 

The legislation before the Senate 
today, however, is not an appropriate, 
or even a relevant, response. As I noted 
during our consideration of this bill 
last October, instead of promoting 
democratic change in Cuba, this legis- 
lation, namely title III, creates a po- 
tential windfall for a small group of 
people at the expense of the greater in- 
terests of the United States. This bill 
alienates major allies and trading part- 
ners, such as Canada, Mexico, and 
France, with its clear extra-territorial 
application. Further, the effects of this 
legislation risk destabilizing Cuba to 
the point where we could face another 
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exodus of boat people. We must ask 
ourselves: Are we ready to deal with 
such a crisis anew in order to serve the 
interests of a deep-pocketed few? I say 
we are not. The Presidential waiver 
provision for title III is not enough to 
overcome my deep reservations. This 
bill also carries with it à high human 
cost and I should note that the Cuban- 
American community is far from mon- 
olithic in its support for this bill. 

I am also deeply concerned by this 
bill's codification of the Executive or- 
ders and regulations that implement 
the existing embargo. In spite of Cuba's 
recent actions, codifying the embargo 
takes us in the wrong direction, mak- 
ing our eventual and necessary rap- 
prochement all the more difficult. I 
also believe that a mandatory visa ban 
on officers and majority shareholders 
companies which are trafficking in 
such properties is an unnecessarily 
petty provision. I will vote against this 
legislation. 

DRACONIAN HELMS-BURTON CUBA SANCTIONS 

BILL GOES TOO FAR 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, 
today we will be voting on legis.ation 
to codify permanently some of the 
most far-reaching, harshest economic 
and political sanctions the United 
States has ever imposed by law upon 
another country. While I support the 
goal of pressing Cuba toward demo- 
cratic rule, this bill is not the way to 
get there. 

Let me be clear: Cuba's recent shock- 
ing attack against unarmed civilian 
aircraft, apparently in international 
waters, was an outrageous breach of 
international law, even considering the 
unwise acts of the Cuban-American pi- 
lots who had been consistently warned 
of the dangers. This action, and Cuba's 
detention of members of the Cuban 
Council—journalists, human rights ac- 
tivists, and others—has been met with 
widespread condemnation, both here 
and abroad. Cuba must respect inter- 
national aviation law, internationally 
recognized human rights, and demo- 
cratic freedoms if it is to reenter the 
community of nations. 

The President has responded with a 
series of firm economic and political 
steps, unilaterally and multilaterally. 
This bill simply piles on, in a way that 
I don’t believe is in U.S. long-term in- 
terests. I know that in the wake of the 
air tragedy, it will pass by overwhelm- 
ing margins in both Houses, and will be 
signed by President Clinton, despite his 
earlier strenuous opposition. While 
there are elements of the bill which I 
support, including its authorization of 
assistance to democratic organizations, 
human rights groups, and international 
observers, as a whole it embodies a fun- 
damentally flawed policy. 

It’s true that the people of Cuba have 
for too long been denied basic political 
rights, including the right to speak 
freely, to criticize their Government, 
and to associate with one another as 
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they wish. And for too long, Cubans 
have been unable to improve their 
standard of living through much-need- 
ed economic reforms. I would of course 
support and vote for legislation if I 
thought it would achieve that goal. 

But unfortunately that's not the 
case. Instead we have before us the so- 
called Helms-Burton legislation, and 
we have to decide if it is likely to move 
us toward the twin goals of greater 
economic opportunity and greater po- 
litical freedom in Cuba. Unfortunately, 
the answer, I believe, is no. So while I 
share the goal of my colleagues who 
support this bill—a peaceful transition 
to democracy in Cuba—I do not believe 
this bill will get us to that goal. There 
are several major areas of concern that 
I want to focus on. 

First, as I observed, I fear that the 
burden of harsh sanctions often falls on 
innocent Cubans, not on the Govern- 
ment or on elites. Its provisions to 
enact into law prohibitions on families 
in the United States sending any sig- 
nificant funds to their own family 
members in Cuba, to all but cut off 
travel between the United States and 
Cuba so family members can at least 
visit one another, and to prohibit in- 
vestments in open telephone commu- 
nication between the United States and 
Cuba are especially unfair and counter- 
productive. 

Its provision to place in law a prohi- 
bition on sales of food and medicines to 
Cuba—even to nongovernmental orga- 
nizations, like churches or relief 
groups—is wrong, and likely to do fur- 
ther real harm to those whom pro- 
ponents claim most to want to help. As 
is so often the case when ideology 
presses all other considerations into 
the background, the reality of people’s 
lives—those innocent Cubans who will 
be most directly affected, and who 
struggle to maintain their families 
under Cuba’s repressive government—is 
dismissed as inconsequential. 

Second, I do not believe it is in our 
national political or economic interest 
to codify into law, and then tighten, 
this already harsh U.S. embargo. I will 
offer a few examples later of the rea- 
sons why, including my concerns, as 
one who represents a State which bor- 
ders Canada, about its impact on 
United States-Canada relations, on 
Minnesota firms which do business 
with our Canadian neighbors. 

Third, even if it were judged to be in 
our interest, I don’t believe it will have 
the desired effect on Fidel Castro’s gov- 
ernment that its proponents intend. In 
fact, it could backfire on us, prompting 
Castro to become more repressive, and 
worsening social and political tensions 
there which could in turn lead to vio- 
lence, and another major outflow of 
refugees to the United States. It was 
not long ago we had thousands of Cu- 
bans coming across the Florida Straits 
in leaky boats, who were stopped and 
then held at Guantanamo Naval Base 
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for many months, at a cost of millions 
of dollars. Is that what Americans 
want to see again? I don’t think so. But 
that very well could happen. 

Ultimately, additional harsh sanc- 
tions could undermine, not bolster, op- 
position-backed hopes for political and 
economic liberalization there by ena- 
bling Fidel Castro to play the national- 
ist card, using the U.S. sanctions as a 
rationale for tightening his grip on 
power. We have seen in Russia, Viet- 
nam, Eastern Europe, and to some de- 
gree even in China that the process of 
political and economic reform in these 
places has been accelerated by a more 
open exchange of ideas, people, infor- 
mation, technology, and other goods 
and services—not by increasing the iso- 
lation of these people from the outside 
world. 

North Korea is a good example of 
what happens when we isolate Com- 
munist states; a disaster for United 
States policy. In Cuba, as elsewhere, 
ensuring an open flow of Western, 
democratic ideas, information, and 
technology could be critical to helping 
to transform those societies. This bill 
flies in the face of almost all of our re- 
cent positive experience in helping to 
transform collapsing Communist states 
around the world. 

The bill could also prompt our allies 
and trading partners to retaliate, put- 
ting limits on U.S. firms which trade 
abroad, and eliminating the good-pay- 
ing U.S. jobs that depend on such 
trade. Many are already voicing loud 
complaint, and some have threatened 
such retaliation. Over 50 countries now 
have substantial business interests in 
Cuba. Should we refuse visas to 
businesspeople—and their families— 
from Britain, France, Germany, Japan, 
or other of our trading partners who 
want to do business and create jobs 
within the United States, if they hold 
an interest in a Cuban business? Under 
this bill, in many cases we would have 
to do just that. 

Americans expect a tough, firm re- 
sponse to Cuba’s recent actions. But 
they also expect common sense, some- 
thing which has been in short supply in 
America’s policy approach to Cuba for 
a long time. Usually, if a policy doesn’t 
work, you try something else. United 
States-Cuba policy, like the shop-worn 
Communist policies of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment itself, has been frozen in ideo- 
logical amber for too long, driven as 
much by domestic political concerns as 
by responsible foreign policy. 

Let me offer a few examples that I 
think highlight why this bill is not in 
our own national interest. Russia is 
now moving toward elections that 
could determine the fate of the reform 
movement there for years to come. 
United States aid has played a key role 
in helping the Russians to dismantle 
their nuclear arsenals, open up their 
economy, and become a more open and 
democratic society. But this bill would 
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require substantial reductions in 
United States aid to any country, like 
Russia, that provides assistance to 
Cuba. The way I read it, we couldn't 
provide key assistance, including that 
designed to bolster Russia's ability to 
buy United States products, if they 
provide aid, however unrelated, to the 
Cubans. This is true not only of Russia, 
but of any of our allies or trading part- 
ners whose firms have long been doing 
business in Cuba. 

The tight and inflexible strictures 
this bill places on assistance to a tran- 
sitional government there would also 
not be in our political interest. When 
the transition to a post-Castro, more 
democratic Cuba begins, we must be 
ready to move quickly to help to en- 
Sure its success, as we did in Haiti. The 
new rules proposed by this bill could 
leave us on the sidelines in a rapidly- 
moving transition—a dangerous place 
to be during such an unstable period. 

As in Haiti, the United States needs 
the flexibility to respond to changing 
circumstances, sometimes even to 
overnight changes. But it takes 
months for Congress to act on simple 
bills declaring National Auto Safety 
Week, or National Ice Cream Day. It's 
unrealistic to think we would move 
quickly to provide aid to a new govern- 
ment. We should be there with re- 
sources, ideas, and the diplomatic 
flexibility to react just as the transi- 
tion begins—not panting up to the fin- 
ish line once it’s over. 

Nor is this bill in our economic inter- 
est. Its provisions to effectively impose 
a boycott on third-party countries and 
businesses who are not the primary 
target of Cuba sanctions are especially 
unwise. For example, should Minnesota 
farmers who sell grain to Russian joint 
Venture partners be penalized because 
Russia trades with Cuba? 

Should Minnesota businesses who 
may be working in partnership with 
Canadian firms be subject to multi- 
million dollar lawsuits simply because 
their Canadian partner happens to sell 
computers, or medical equipment, or 
anything else, to a Cuban humani- 
tarian organization? I don’t think so. 
But this bill would do that, exposing 
firms in my State to huge potential li- 
abilities for something they have little 
or no control over. That’s not common 
sense, and it would endanger jobs and 
trade for Minnesotans. 

There are other objections that have 
been raised about the legal implica- 
tions of this bill. As Senators DODD, 
PELL and others have observed, the bill 
would open U.S. courts to potentially 
thousands of new property claims. This 
provision was dropped from the origi- 
nal Senate bill. Current law provides 
for a means of addressing property 
claims, through a Claims Settlement 
Commission. This bill would give spe- 
cial rights under United States law to 
a particular class of people, Cuban citi- 
zens who can make a claim that their 
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properties were nationalized in the late 
1950s by the Cuban Government, and 
who later became U.S. citizens by 
means of very generous United States 
immigration laws—more generous than 
for virtually any other group. Why are 
we giving these special rights to Cu- 
bans who became citizens? Why not 
give the same rights to Bulgarians, 
Russians, Poles, Vietnamese, Chinese, 
Hmong, Lao, too, who may have had 
unresolved property claims when they 
were citizens of their own countries? 
Providing access to U.S. courts for 
claims filed on behalf of those who 
weren't even U.S. citizens, and thus not 
entitled to U.S. court review when the 
claims originally arose, sets a prece- 
dent which I am sure we will regret, 
and which will likely be very expen- 
sive. Who pays to give this special 
treatment to this special group? U.S. 
taxpayers pay. Of course, this disparate 
treatment not only raises legal ques- 
tions. It also raises constitutional 
questions, especially about equal pro- 
tection of the law, which its pro- 
ponents have brushed aside. 

Don’t let anyone confuse the issue by 
leaving the impression that this bill is 
designed to protect small Cuban land- 
holders who lost their homes and of- 
fices when Cuba overthrew the brutal 
Batista regime. These regular folks get 
left out. As is so often the case, the big 
corporate interests who reportedly 
helped to draft the bill, like the rum 
manufacturers and sugar processors, 
many of whom supported the brutal 
and corrupt Batista regime in the 
1950’s, and the big families that com- 
posed Cuba's elites for decades, are the 
ones who would most benefit from the 
new legal rights accorded by this bill. 
But they cloak themselves in the rhet- 
oric of protecting the little guy who 
lost his shack on the beach in Havana, 
in order to persuade Congress, and 
other Americans, to protect their eco- 
nomic interests. 

Mr. President, it's clear that we must 
send a strong message to the Cuban 
Government, and that we must do all 
we can to help accelerate à democratic 
transition there. But this bill would 
harm innocent Cubans far more than it 
would serve to pressure the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. It could undercut the very ef- 
forts at political and economic reform 
that its proponents support, escalating 
social tensions, and prompting another 
outflow of refugees to U.S. shores. 

Given the new frictions it will cause 
with our allies, and the other problems 
I've discussed, I do not believe it is in 
America's long-term interests. I know 
it will pass today. But I would be less 
than honest if I took the politically ex- 
pedient route and voted with many of 
my colleagues who want to simply send 
& strong signal, whatever the vehicle, 
whatever the potential costs and unin- 
tended consequences, whatever the 
troubling legal precedents it sets. This 
bill does not meet the Minnesota com- 
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mon sense test. It does not meet the 
fairness test. It will not, in my view, 
have the effect its proponents hope. I 
urge my colleagues to oppose it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
gather there has been an agreement be- 
tween the forces supporting and oppos- 
ing this measure. Pursuant to that 
agreement, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for up to 6 minutes from time 
that had been allotted to the opponents 
of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the Cuban Liberty 
and Democratic Solidarity Act. I am 
pleased and proud to say I am an origi- 
nal sponsor of this legislation which 
passed the Senate, passed the House, 
and languished in a conference com- 
mittee because of a dispute over cer- 
tain provisions of the bill. But, as so 
often happens, dictators like Castro, if 
given the time, will show their true in- 
clination and will, by their acts, pro- 
vide the best evidence and the best sup- 
port for action by great and free na- 
tions like ours against them. So it was, 
painfully, tragically, in the case of 
Cuba and Castro, over the last few 
weeks. 

This is in the context of attempts by 
many in our country, well-intentioned 
attempts, to open some lines of com- 
munication with Castro to see if that 
might tame this beast, if that might 
make this tiger into a pussy cat. Just 
a few weeks ago, a distinguished group 
of visiting Americans had pictures 
taken with Castro, all looking very 
friendly. But what is happening on the 
ground at the same time in Cuba? In 
response to the deterioration of the 
economy and the continued suppres- 
sion of the human rights of Cubans, I 
gather for the first time in three dec- 
ades, the disparate opposition groups, 
that is groups opposed to Castro—and 
it is not easy, as we all know, to be op- 
posed to Castro in Cuba—come to- 
gether, form this group, Concilio 
Cubano, and begin to discuss peaceful, 
nonviolent ways to oppose the dictato- 
rial regime of Castro. 

What is the response of that govern- 
ment, of Castro's government, to this 
group? He arrests its leaders, the lead- 
ers of the opposition, and puts them in 
jail. Think about the contrast. A dis- 
tinguished group of Americans visiting, 
holding peaceful discussions, and at the 
same time the courageous domestic op- 
position to Castro—finally beginning 
to come together against the force of 
this state—gets locked up; all that in 
the week or so before this next tragic 
incident. 

They were four Americans. Some- 
times we are too sensitive about things 
said in the media, but it struck me at 
the outset, when these planes were 
shot down, they were described as 
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being piloted by representatives of the 
Cuban exile community. There is a 
Cuban-American community that has 
left Cuba. But these are not Cuban ex- 
iles in the sense that the term sug- 
gests, that they are somehow the 
other. They are us. These are Cuban- 
Americans who have attained citizen- 
ship and are proud of their extraor- 
dinarily productive community in 
Florida. 

So, four Americans in these unarmed 
planes were shot down, without appro- 
priate warning under international 
law: an outrageous act; an act of mur- 
der—let us call it that, plain and sim- 
ple. An act of murder of civilians by à 
military government has now dislodged 
this bill from the conference commit- 
tee and brought it to the floor, and I 
am grateful for the support that has 
been given to the bill. 

The act of cowardice represented by 
that military attack demonstrates—as 
clearly as we could ask for it, much 
more clearly than any of us could 
argue on this floor or had argued before 
on behalf of this bill—that the Cuban 
Government’s opposition to freedom is 
as strong as ever. The Castro regime 
remains hostile to the United States 
and the people of Cuba. This crackdown 
on the opposition, the shootdown of 
these planes, the litany of outrageous 
dictatorial acts that my friend and col- 
league from Florida has stated, show 
us once again that Castro is not re- 
deemable. Forget it. Do not have ideal- 
istic dreams that this man, who comes 
out of the Stalinist era of communism, 
can suddenly become a freedom fighter. 

In supporting the Cuban Liberty and 
Democratic Solidarity Act, we are act- 
ing in the best traditions of America’s 
foreign policy because we are acting in 
the interests of human rights. We are 
acting in the interests of human rights. 
We are acting on behalf of the sup- 
pressed people who have lived too long 
under Castro’s domination in Cuba. 
They have no less a right to live in 
freedom than the other peoples of the 
world toward whom we have extended 
ourselves, or against whom we have 
imposed economic sanctions to try to 
raise the liberty of the people who live 
within those countries. 

There are those who say that Castro 
denies human rights. That is true. And 
it is in the tradition of America, the 
best tradition of our foreign policy, to 
stand for human rights. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the pre- 
vious agreement, I wonder if I might 
ask for 3 more minutes from the time 
of the opponents to the legislation? 

Mr. COVERDELL. I would like to 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut 
2 minutes, if I might. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. The Senator from 
Connecticut gratefully accepts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, the 
point is this. The opponents of the bill 
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and others may say, Les, Castro de- 
nies human rights, but he does not rep- 
resent a threat to the United States." 
He does not, in a fundamental sense of 
our existence and security. But so long 
as there is a hostile government in 
Cuba, the fact is that enemies of the 
United States will find a partner. So 
long as there is a hostile government 
in Cuba 90 miles from our shore, those 
who wish us ill will find an ally. For 
that reason of our own national secu- 
rity, as well as the faithful support of 
the best principles of our country, 
human rights, I think the Cuban Lib- 
erty and Democratic Solidarity Act is 
a strong step in the right direction. 

Keep the pressure on. Bring Castro 
down. Let us move together on a bipar- 
tisan basis. The President strongly 
supports this legislation. Great majori- 
ties of both parties in this Congress 
support the legislation. Let us pass it 
and send the strongest possible mes- 
sage of hope to those who live under 
tyranny in Cuba and, hopefully, the 
strongest possible message that will 
bring fear to that individual who has 
tyrannized this proud people and that 
great island for much too long. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from President Bill Clinton to Major- 
ity Leader BoB DOLE in support of the 
conference report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: The Cuban regime’s de- 
cision on February 24 to shoot down two U.S. 
civilian planes, causing the deaths of three 
American citizens and one U.S. resident, de- 
manded a firm, immediate response. 

Beginning on Sunday, February 25, I or- 
dered a series of steps. As a result of U.S. ef- 
forts, the United Nations Security Council 
unanimously adopted a Presidential State- 
ment strongly deploring Cuba’s actions. We 
will seek further condemnation by the inter- 
national community in the days and weeks 
ahead. In addition, the United States is tak- 
ing a number of unilateral measures to ob- 
tain justice from the Cuban government, as 
well as its agreement to abide by inter- 
national law in the future. 

As part of these measures, I asked my Ad- 
ministration to work vigorously with the 
Congress to set aside our remaining dif- 
ferences and reach rapid agreement on the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
(LIBERTAD) Act. Last week, we achieved 
that objective. The conference report is a 
strong, bipartisan response that tightens the 
economic embargo against the Cuban regime 
and permits us to continue to promote demo- 
cratic change in Cuba. 

I urge the Congress to pass the LIBERTAD 
bill in order to send Cuba a powerful message 
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that the United States will not tolerate fur- 
ther loss of American life. 
Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
of endorsement of the conference re- 
port by the U.S. Cuba Business Council 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S.-CUBA BUSINESS COUNCIL, 
Washington, DC, September 20, 1995. 

DEAR COUNCIL MEMBER: As you know, the 
U.S.-Cuba Business Council has closely mon- 
itored congressional and Executive Branch 
action on the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity Act of 1995 [H.R. 1868], known as 
the LIBERTAD Act or the Helms-Burton 
bill. The LIBERTAD Act has undergone sig- 
nificant change since the bill was originally 
introduced. Council members have inquired 
as to how the Council views the potential 
impact of this bill on the U.S. business com- 
munity. 

The measure, in its current form, addresses 
many of the concerns expressed by the Exec- 
utive Branch, the business community and 
legal scholars. As modified, we believe that 
the LIBERTAD Act is fundamentally con- 
sistent with the goal of current U.S. policy 
on Cuba designed to foster a democratic 
change with guarantees of freedom and 
human rights under the rule of law. Congres- 
sional action on the bil may take place as 
early as this week. 

Chapter I of the bill includes measures to 
strengthen the embargo against Cuba. Ques- 
tions have been raised about the extra- 
territoriality” of these provisions. As cur- 
rently drafted, LIBERTAD Act is consistent 
with U.S. obligations under the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and does not 
involve secondary boycotts. 

Chapter II establishes a framework for 
trade with, and economic assistance to, a 
transitional or democratic government in 
Cuba. Some U.S. certified claimants have ex- 
pressed concerns that Section 737 of the bill 
may diminish the pool of available assets for 
American property claimants by condi- 
tioning U.S. assistance to Cuba on resolution 
of claims held by those who were not U.S. 
citizens at the time of confiscation. Section 
737 of the LIBERTAD Act has been signifi- 
cantly modified to address such concerns. As 
amended, this section protects the rights of 
certified U.S. claimants by conditioning as- 
sistance to a transitional government in 
Cuba on U.S. Presidential certification that 
the Cuban government is taking appropriate 
steps to resolve property claims involving 
U.S. claimants as described in Section 
620(a) (2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

A key element of the LIBERTAD Act in- 
volves measures under Chapter III to defend 
U.S. property rights and discourage foreign 
investors from trafficking in confiscated 
U.S. properties. Under these provisions, for- 
eign firms trafficking in stolen U.S. property 
in Cuba would risk action by U.S. claimants 
against their U.S.-based assets [(Chapter III) 
Sections 741-744] and invite U.S. action to re- 
voke entry visas of foreign corporate execu- 
tives trafficking in confiscated U.S. prop- 
erties. 

We believe these measures will enhance 
the leverage of U.S. claimants seeking to 
discourage prospective foreign investors 
from trafficking in their confiscated prop- 
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erties in Cuba, facilitate the rapid and effec- 
tive resolution of claims disputes, and level 
the playing field for U.S. firms preparing to 
participate in the economic development of a 
democratic Cuba. 

Some U.S. claimants have expressed con- 
cerns about allowing Cuban American claim- 
ants to file suits against traffickers or to ob- 
tain default judgements against the Cuban 
government. Sections 742 and 744 of the 
LIBERTAD Act have also been modified to 
clarify that the bill does not authorize the 
President to espouse the claims of natural- 
ized U.S. citizens in any settlement with 
Cuba and will not dilute the pool of assets 
available to U.S. claimants. As modified, the 
LIBERTAD Act significantly narrows and 
limits the filing of suits to effectively target 
foreign firms trafficking in confiscated U.S.- 
owned property. 

In the new version of LIBERTAD, it is not 
possible to obtain a default judgement 
against the current government of Cuba. 
Moreover, the right of action to sue a traf- 
ficker in stolen U.S. assets applies almost 
exclusively to commercial property. Claim- 
ants must provide suspected traffickers with 
180 days notice before filing legal action and 
the case must involve property worth more 
than $50,000. The Cuban government claims a 
total of 212 joint ventures on the island. Few 
of those enterprises are likely to have U.S.- 
based subsidiaries or other assets. Thus, only 
& handful of cases against foreign firms in 
the U.S. would qualify for consideration in 
U.S. courts. Accordingly, the Congressional 
Budget Office estimated that the cost of en- 
forcement of the LIBERTAD Act would be 
less than $7 million. Furthermore, under cur- 
rent law the President could halt such suits 
through his authority under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
once a transition regime is in power in Cuba. 

On balance, the Council considers the 
LIBERTAD Act, in its current form, to be 
consistent with the Council's mission state- 
ment and beneficial for the U.S. business 
community, protection of U.S. property 
rights, and the economic development of a 
free market, democratic Cuba. 

Please contact me or USCBC Executive Di- 
rector Tom Cox in our Washington office 
(202) 293-4995 if you need further information 
on issues relating to this measure. I look for- 
ward to hearing from you. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
OTTO J. REICH. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
want to remind all listening to this de- 
bate that we are not talking about nor- 
mal business transactions. We are talk- 
ing about a dictator, a murderer, a vio- 
lator of human rights, and an evil force 
in our hemisphere. That is the basis of 
this conference report. 

It was suggested that we have not 
had appropriate time to deal with this 
legislation. It has been before the Sen- 
ate for 13 months. There have been two 
subcommittee hearings on the measure 
and, of course, extensive negotiations 
between the White House and the com- 
mittee itself. 

It has been suggested that it violates 
NAFTA. The administration has con- 
firmed our finding that this document 
does not violate NAFTA. 

It has been suggested that we have a 
$50,000 cap denying the residential own- 
ers with smaller claims the oppor- 
tunity to be benefited by the act. That 
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is a result of the opponents’ complaint 
that the number of claims under the 
original bill would crowd the court sys- 
tem. So we have acceded to their de- 
mand to limit the number of cases. We 
are perfectly willing to open these 
legal remedies to those with claims 
valued at less than $50,000 and welcome 
legislation to lower this cap. 

It had been suggested that it is a vio- 
lation of 40 years of international law, 
that no nationalized citizens have ever 
had rights under an international 
claims settlement. I would suggest the 
opposition read the 1992 annual report 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States. You will 
find the precedents for our efforts to 
provide compensation to naturalized 
citizens. 

It has been suggested that we are 
going to chill the business community, 
that this just deals with business 
transactions. I want to remind all lis- 
tening, and the opposition, that the 
bill is directed at people who engage in 
the business of exploiting stolen—I re- 
peat stolen—property confiscated by 
Fidel Castro and his regime. 

Mr. President, until the Soviet aid 
was cut off, joint ventures were not the 
key issue that they have become. In 
1981, there was one transaction of this 
type. But by 1993, there were 60; and in 
1994, there were 74. Yet, just the intro- 
duction of the Helms-Burton legisla- 
tion has cut the number of new joint 
ventures in half. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD à 
chart titled Cuban Economic Associa- 
tion with Foreign Capital Participa- 
tion", showing joint ventures in Cuba 
by country and year. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CUBAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATIONS WITH FOREIGN CAPITAL 
PARTICIPATION 
[By country and year] 


Country 1988 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 Total 
9 10 144 10 4 
3.3 41 B 
236. Z 
Lo o5 4. 4 H 
3 5 2 4 B 
13 $ 2 3 

B 5x... 
33H 94 4 2 
Lu e oF 

33 60 74 3 212 


n y Negocios 1995-96, CONAS, Havana, 1995, p. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, it 
has been stated that our allies, some 58 
countries, are going to be intimidated. 
I hope they are chilled by this. I hope 
they are. We are saying ‘‘quit dealing 
and assisting this dictator by giving 
him hard currency in exchange for the 
use of our stolen property." 

Mr. President, let me say that I 
think the argument that international 
law, which protects these types of 
transactions, has a higher standing 
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than our country's interest in defend- 
ing our property owners is flawed. I 
think the pursuit of perfecting inter- 
national law to protect our citizens 
from a rogue regime is legitimate and 
good sound public policy. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, how much time is re- 
maining total? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes and fifty-one seconds. 

Mr. COVERDELL. It is my under- 
standing that no one chooses to speak 
on the measure. So I will make a clos- 
ing comment and then yield back time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, 
first, I think we owe the authors, Sen- 
ator HELMS and Congressman BURTON, 
the cosponsors, and the White House— 
all who participated extensively to per- 
fect this conference report that I be- 
lieve will soon become law—a great 
deal of support. They need to be com- 
plimented extensively for the vast 
work they have done to perfect this 
legislation over the last 2 years. 

Mr. President, I believe that this leg- 
islation will send a signal worldwide 
about this rogue regime, that it is not 
in the interest of business, or individ- 
uals, to be predators over confiscated 
and stolen property. I think the effects 
that I just alluded to moments ago are 
very positive, and I hope that all will 
take note and that there will be no 
more transactions in stolen property. 

I hope that we give comfort to those 
who have had their lifelong possessions 
confiscated by the Cuban Government, 
that we will begin to signal hope to 
them, that there may be light at the 
end of the tunnel, and that they will be 
compensated for that which was lost. 

I hope to the Cuban people we will be 
saying that the United States stands 
here ready to be an ally and ready to 
be an assistant to the transition to de- 
mocracy and to the transition to a 
democratic government. 

Mr. President, I see the author of the 
bill has arrived on the floor. I yield 
whatever time is remaining to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Thank you for recogniz- 
ing me, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, let me first say with 
the friendliest of intent to our neigh- 
bors to the north, Canada, who have 
overspoken themselves in criticism of 
the United States—and particularly of 
this bill—declaring that they think it 
is all right for them and others to con- 
tinue to deal with Castro. Let me re- 
mind them that Castro has had a mur- 
derous regime from the very beginning. 
More Cuban citizens have been killed, 
murdered, locked up, imprisoned, 
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robbed—you name it—than anybody 
can imagine. 

They advocate making a deal with 
Castro. 

That is precisely what Neville Cham- 
berlain advocated about dealing with 
Hitler. Mr. Chamberlain went to Mu- 
nich, was wined and dined by Hitler. 
When he came back, he declared. We 
can do business with Hitler. We can 
make a deal. We can have peace in our 
time." Well, Neville Chamberlain was 
wrong; one man, Winston Churchill, re- 
buked Chamberlain and declared that 
he was wrong. Winston Churchill was 
right. 

Furthermore, I will say to our criti- 
cal friends in Canada that some of us in 
the United States are a bit weary 
about Canada's flagrant transshipment 
of Cuban sugar and other things which 
are brought into Canada and then un- 
lawfully shipped into the United 
States. 

So, if the Canadians want to discuss 
what’s right, what’s moral, they should 
bear in mind that all of us become a 
part of what we condone. And by their 
advocacy in this matter, by their oppo- 
sition to this bill, the Canadians are 
condoning Fidel Castro. Shame on 
them. 

Mr. President, about a year ago, on 
February 9, 1995, I introduced legisla- 
tion to hasten the day when Fidel Cas- 
tro no longer can inflict terror and 
hardship upon the people of Cuba. 
Today, the Cuban people have reason 
to hope that Castro’s days are indeed 
numbered: The Cuban Liberty and 
Democratic Solidarity Act is on its 
way to the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s promised signature. 

So, we are today one step away from 
seeing the long-awaited legislation 
signed into law. This conference report 
has broad bipartisan support, and the 
President has endorsed the bill and is 
urging all Members of Congress to sup- 
port it. 

The Libertad Act may very well per- 
suade Fidel Castro to withdraw his 
stranglehold on the Cuban people. It is 
difficult to see how Castro can sensibly 
continue to hope that his dictatorship 
can survive the tough provisions of this 
legislation, for example, the strength- 
ening of all international sanctions by 
putting into law all the scores of Cuban 
embargo Executive orders and regula- 
tions enacted and imposed since Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Simply stated, the em- 
bargo cannot and will not be lifted 
until Castro has departed and a demo- 
cratic transition is underway in Cuba. 

In short, it is time for Mr. Castro to 
wake up and smell the coffee. 

Most importantly, the Libertad Act 
forces foreign investors to make a deci- 
sion, a choice: They can trade with the 
United States or they can trade with 
Cuba, but not with both without pay- 
ing a serious price. This legislation 
specifically creates a right of action 
for American citizens to sue those who 
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traffic in property stolen from them by 
the Castro regime. The bill also makes 
it mandatory that the Secretary of 
State deny entry into the United 
States to individuals who are enriching 
themselves with confiscated American 
properties. 

Mr. President, it may be hard to be- 
lieve but there are still a few voices 
calling for the United States to lift the 
embargo. In the past 2 weeks, those ar- 
guments have been completely, totally, 
and utterly discredited. For during 
these past 2 weeks, the Castro regime 
deliberately, intentionally, and in vio- 
lation of international law, blew two 
unarmed civilian planes out of the sky. 
Castro has launched the most brutal 
crackdown on dissidents in more than 
& decade. There have been wholesale 
arrests in the middle of the night, fol- 
lowed by show trials; there have been 
illegal searches that have shown what 
Fidel Castro is—a brutal dictator. 

These atrocities have not surprised 
the Cuban people who, for three dec- 
ades now, have witnessed brutal atroc- 
ities every day of their lives under Cas- 
tro's tyrannical regime. 

Fidel Castro has also launched a 
crackdown on members of the inde- 
pendent news media in Cuba. Since 
early 1995, Castro and his agents have 
arrested and jailed journalists who 
made the mistake of trying to make 
objective reports regarding Cuban Gov- 
ernment activities. 

They arrested Olance Nogueras Roce 
for trying to protect the health and 
well-being of his fellow Cubans by de- 
tailing the perilous violations of safety 
regulations and the faulty construction 
of the Cuban nuclear powerplant. 

Perhaps the most despicable attacks 
made by Castro, Mr. President, were 
against Cuba's blossoming religious 
community. After years of persecution 
and open hostility by the Castro re- 
gime, the Cuban people, especially the 
young people, are flocking to the 
church in record numbers. But, fearful 
that the church will tell the truth 
about Fidel Castro, his security agents 
have closed churches, arrested clergy, 
and harassed church-goers. Freedom to 
worship is nonexistent in Castro's dic- 
tatorship. 

So, Mr. President, this conference re- 
port recommending that the Libertad 
Act become law is more desperately 
needed by the people of Cuba than ever 
before. The enactment of the Libertad 
Act will give these beleaguered Cuban 
people hope. 

This is the light at the end of the 
tunnel for which the Cuban people have 
prayed—those poor souls locked in Cas- 
tro’s gulags, those desperate people 
who attempt to cross the dangerous 
straits to Florida, the journalists and 
clergy who have sought the freedom to 
shed light on Castro’s lies, and the av- 
erage Cuban citizen struggling to sur- 
vive under Castro’s tyranny. Now that 
they are about to have this new law on 
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their side, surely it will be only a mat- 
ter of time before the Cuban people 
enjoy the freedoms that too many 
Americans take for granted. 

Mr. President, earlier I mentioned 
that President Clinton supports the 
Libertad Act. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President’s letter to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: The Cuban regime’s de- 
cision on February 24 to shoot down two U.S. 
civilian planes, causing the deaths of three 
American citizens and one U.S. resident, de- 
manded a firm, immediate response. 

Beginning on Sunday, February 25, I or- 
dered a series of steps. As a result of U.S. ef- 
forts, the United Nations Security Council 
unanimously adopted a Presidential State- 
ment strongly deploring Cuba’s actions. We 
will seek further condemnation by the inter- 
national community in the days and weeks 
ahead. In addition, the United States is tak- 
ing a number of unilateral measures to ob- 
tain justice from the Cuban government, as 
well as its agreement to abide by inter- 
national law in the future. 

As part of these measures, I asked my Ad- 
ministration to work vigorously with the 
Congress to set aside our remaining dif- 
ferences and reach rapid agreement on the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
(LIBERTAD) Act. Last week, we achieved 
that objective. The conference report is a 
strong, bipartisan response that tightens the 
economic embargo against the Cuban regime 
and permits us to continue to promote demo- 
cratic change in Cuba. 

I urge the Congress to pass the LIBERTAD 
bill in order to send Cuba a powerful message 
that the United States will not tolerate fur- 
ther loss of American life. 

Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON. 


Mr. HELMS. I thank the distin- 
guished manager of the bill, Mr. 
COVERDELL, of Georgia. 

I yield the floor. I yield such time as 
I may have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
ask that all time be yielded and the de- 
bate be concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1996—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will re- 
port the conference report to accom- 
pany H.R. 2546, the District of Colum- 
bia appropriations bill. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
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2546) making appropriations for the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by a majority of the con- 
ferees. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there are 15 min- 
utes allotted to each side. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. KOHL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, my re- 
marks will be very brief. This after- 
noon—after the vote on the Cuba reso- 
lution—the Senate is scheduled to vote 
on a third motion to invoke cloture on 
the D.C. appropriations bill. The first 
motion was rejected by a vote of 54 to 
44. Last Thursday, the Senate rejected 
a second cloture motion by a vote of 52 
to 42. Today, I urge my colleagues to 
reject this motion as well. 

The time has arrived for the Senate 
to move beyond single issue politics to 
address the urgent needs of our Na- 
tion's Capital. It is clear that there is 
a significant—and  unresolvable—dif- 
ference of opinion on the scholarship 
program proposed in the conference 
report. 

Repeated attempts to move this re- 
port have failed, and I am certain that 
the question of vouchers will not be 
settled on this particular legislative 
vehicle. I believe it is time now to 
move forward with the many other re- 
forms that will begin to put the Dis- 
trict on à sound fiscal and operational 
footing. As Chairman JEFFORDS and 
others have indicated, the District is 
about to experience a serious cash 
shortage. If the remainder of the Fed- 
eral payment is not released within the 
next 2 weeks, the city will be unable to 
pay its bills or to provide essential 
services. The debate over the scholar- 
ship program has been a robust and in- 
formative one but it is time to move 
on. So I urge my colleagues to vote 
against the cloture motion. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
honestly hope this is the last time that 
we are called upon to debate the D.C. 
appropriations conference report. It is 
time to get beyond our differences and 
come to agreement. This conference 
agreement represents the best consen- 
sus that can now be achieved. To those 
who believe that by delaying or defeat- 
ing this conference report they can 
somehow ensure a better deal, I can 
tell you that this is highly unlikely. I 
do not know what the House reaction is 
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going to be, but I do know that we ne- 
gotiated long and hard on this con- 
ference report which essentially gave 
total local control on the question of 
vouchers and, to my mind, brought it 
out of the specter of being a national 
test on your feelings on this issue. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment still owes the District govern- 
ment more than $254 million, of which 
$219 million is the remaining portion of 
the Federal payment. There are real 
human consequences to this delay. Dis- 
trict vendors are carrying the city's 
debt. The city owes more than $300 mil- 
lion to its vendors. Partially as a re- 
sult of not receiving the Federal pay- 
ment, the city has taken steps to con- 
serve cash including delaying pay- 
ments to vendors. Many of these indi- 
viduals are small businessmen who de- 
pend upon prompt payment to meet 
their own payroll and business ex- 
penses. When one of their customers is 
late, it causes a hardship. Some have 
gone out of business. Some have had to 
lay off employees, and some, like snow- 
plow operators, refuse to do further 
business with the city. And let us hope 
we do not get another snowstorm. But 
it is still too early to be sure of that. 

Mr. President, each year we make an 
appropriation of $52 million to the Dis- 
trict’s retirement fund for police, fire- 
fighters, teachers, and judges, who 
were formerly Federal employees when 
the District government was a Federal 
agency. As a result of the delay in en- 
acting this bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment has not paid $35 million of this 
amount for those pensioners. These 
funds are invested for the future bene- 
fit of retirees. Through the end of Jan- 
uary, the retirement fund estimates 
that it has lost over $2 million in inter- 
est proceeds as a result of not having 
these funds to invest. That is not fair. 

I do not know what more can be said 
to convince Senators that this is the 
best deal possible under the cir- 
cumstances and that the District des- 
perately needs the money. Last week, 
the Chairman of the D.C. Control 
Board, Dr. Andrew Brimmer, visited 
me and gave me a letter concerning the 
effect of delay in enacting the D.C. bill. 
He stated that without the remainder 
of the Federal payment, the District 
could run out of cash this spring. He 
also noted that without the bill being 
enacted, the District cannot spend $42 
million in new Federal grants identi- 
fied after the 1996 budget was prepared. 
That authority is contained in the con- 
ference agreement. 

In closing, Dr. Brimmer states: 

The Authority has begun to make signifi- 
cant progress toward the goal of restoring fi- 
nancial stability to the District without sac- 
rificing core public services or adversely im- 
pacting our disadvantaged citizens... All 
this is jeopardized by failure to enact the 
D.C. budget. I plead with you and your col- 
leagues to adopt the District’s FY 1996 ap- 
propriation bill without further delay. 

The White House has issued a state- 
ment which threatens that the Presi- 
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dent’s senior advisers would rec- 
ommend he veto this bill in its present 
form. The Mayor has written a letter 
to the President in which he appeals to 
the President’s good sense and judg- 
ment as he weighs the advice of those 
senior advisers. The Mayor makes the 
case very well when he states, This 
appropriations bill is not a vouchers 
bill. It is a bill that only gives local of- 
ficials the option to do so if they 
choose.” 

Mr. President, we have come to an- 
other vote on this conference report. I 
hope my colleagues will heed the words 
of the mayor and the chairman of the 
control board and invoke cloture so 
that we do not have to wait for some 
other legislation to enact this bill. 
Time and the District’s need for cash 
are of urgent concern. I ask my col- 
leagues to support the conference 
agreement so that we may discharge 
our obligations to the city. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
issue before us is not just the city gov- 
ernment of Washington, DC, because 
that general issue is not what is hold- 
ing up this legislation. The issue is 
whether or not the children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ought to have a bet- 
ter education and a better educational 
system. And if that educational system 
does not evolve, then that the poor of 
the District of Columbia would have 
the same opportunity as the rich of the 
District of Columbia to make sure 
their children have an equal edu- 
cational opportunity. And that re- 
volves around whether or not school 
vouchers ought to be available to the 
poor of Washington, DC, so that they 
can have then the same educational op- 
portunities as the rich of this city who 
choose to send their children to private 
schools. 

Now, I have not historically pro- 
moted the wholesale move to school 
vouchers because I have in the past 
only supported a limited demonstra- 
tion program that would provide school 
vouchers to poor families that reside in 
troubled school districts. 

Obviously, the District of Columbia 
falls into that category. But it is cer- 
tainly an idea, the idea of school 
vouchers, that deserves a chance. And 
more importantly, it may give many 
poor children in the District of Colum- 
bia a chance for a better education. 

How ironic. We have been told that 
the President’s advisers may suggest a 
veto. How ironic that this very same 
President, when he was Governor of Ar- 
kansas, supported a voucher program. 
Thank goodness for a candid story in 
the Post explaining why the President 
of the United States now has a dif- 
ferent view. The Washington Post last 
Sunday showed why President Clinton 
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flip-flopped on school vouchers and 
why the other side of the aisle is in 
lockstep behind him in opposition to 
this bill. You see, it is the special in- 
terests. Now, in Iowa, special interest 
when it comes to education means chil- 
dren or, if it is not education, it means 
the elderly or the disabled veterans, 
but here in Washington the special in- 
terests are fellows waving big check- 
books. The special interest in this case 
is the National Education Association 
which provided $4.4 million to Federal 
office seekers, virtually all of them 
Democrats, according to the Washing- 
ton Post story. 

So I do not want to hear from the 
other side of the aisle how they are 
voting to save education when they 
vote against cloture. They are not vot- 
ing for the children’s interest of the 
District. They are voting for the spe- 
cial interests of the District. 

Incredibly, many people in the White 
House and in Congress who oppose this 
small effort to give children of working 
families a chance send their own chil- 
dren to the most expensive private 
schools in the city. I hope as they drive 
their sons and daughters to their elite 
academies that they can roll up the 
tinted windows of their cars and, thus, 
will not have to look at the children 
who have no chance, and they can shut 
out the noises of those children asking 
for a chance. 

The Post story recounts that Presi- 
dent Clinton told the NEA after he was 
elected that he would not “forget who 
brought me to the White House.“ 

No, President Clinton has not forgot- 
ten his big special interest friends. Un- 
fortunately, it is the children of the 
poor struggling to get a good education 
who have been forgotten by this White 
House if they, in fact, veto this bill. 

I hope my colleagues will do the 
right thing for the children of the Dis- 
trict and vote for this bill and give 
them a chance for a better education 
tomorrow and a better future as a re- 
sult thereof. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the Senator from Iowa 
for some very explicit and appropriate 
comments on the situation that we are 
in. I hope that my colleagues will heed 
his words. 

I yield the floor, seeing there are 
speakers on the other side, I believe, 
ready to go. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has 13 min- 
utes, 6 seconds remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 6 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, just to sum up where 
we are in the U.S. Senate, and really 
speaking to the people who live in the 
District, we are seeing a third vote on 
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an issue in which I believe our good Re- 
publican friends are basically playing 
politics with the children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

It is an interesting fact that 2 years 
ago, the majority cut $28 million out of 
funding for education in the District. 
This last year, they cut some $14 mil- 
lion out, and then $8.5 million out of 
title I. 

So that is the background, and now 
what they are doing is asking $42 mil- 
lion over the period of the next 5 years 
for a very narrow program, which has 
been rejected 8 to 1 by the District of 
Columbia, and that is the voucher sys- 
tem that is not going to give the choice 
to the individual, it is going to give the 
choice to the school. 

That is something that our Repub- 
lican friends do not seem to under- 
stand. Only 2 percent of the children in 
the District would be able to qualify 
for this particular program. Who is 
going to make the judgment? Do you 
think the parents are? Of course, they 
are not. It is going to be the schools 
that are making the judgment about 
which children they are going to take. 

So, on the one hand, we have seen the 
commitment to try and enhance the 
academic achievement and accomplish- 
ment for all of the children 2 years ago, 
and that was cut back, and then you 
see the commitment to enhance oppor- 
tunities for all of the children, and 
that is cut back. 

Now we are faced with a conference 
proposal that effectively undermines 
the first elected school board for the 
District of Columbia by not funding 
them. Do you hear that, Mr. President? 
I hope all of our Republican colleagues 
understand, local control. How often 
we hear, Let's have local control over 
School planning, local control over the 
allocations of resources." That is not 
this bill. 

The officials elected by the District 
of Columbia selected their school 
board, and that program is defunded. 
We have basically a Federal oversight 
that is going to say to the District of 
Columbia. Use this money our way or 
you're not going to get it." That is real 
choice. That is real choice. That is real 
choice for the citizens here. 

So we ought to understand, this is 
the third time that we are being asked 
to vote on this, Mr. President, along 
with the other provisions of the legisla- 
tion that provide an assault on the in- 
comes of working families here, unlike 
any other part of the country, where 
the changes in the worker protection 
under Davis-Bacon have been included, 
and the position of the Congress on the 
issues of funding for abortions. We are 
making a judgment which the Supreme 
Court has recognized ought to be a 
State or a local judgment, but, oh, no, 
we are saying we know best, we know 
what is really best for the education of 
the students, and we know what is in 
the best interest of the poor and needy 
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women in the District, and we know 
what is in the best interest of workers 
in the District. 

We will hear, as we have over the pe- 
riod of these past months, that we in 
this body do not always know what is 
best for the people around this coun- 
try. How often we have heard that 
speech. Now you have the chance to 
say no to that judgment by rejecting 
this conference report and saying yes 
to workers, yes to needy women, yes to 
the parents and to the enhanced qual- 
ity of education for the people of the 
District. 

So, Mr. President, I hope for these 
reasons and the excellent reasons that 
have been outlined by Senator KOHL 
earlier today and during the last de- 
bates and my friend and colleague from 
Ilinois, Senator SIMON, that this con- 
ference report will not be considered; 
that we will send à very clear message. 

As Senator KOHL has pointed out, 
and it has not been controverted, if you 
eliminated these kinds of restrictions 
that have no business whatsoever being 
on this bill, this funding would be 
available this afternoon. But, no, we 
have voted on it. People understand 
where those votes are, and we are being 
asked to go through this routine and 
what I think is basically blackmailing 
the children and families of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to achieve some pur- 
pose for the majority that the majority 
might be able to explain to us. But we 
are asked to do that, Mr. President. 

I want to make it very, very clear to 
all the members of the District of Co- 
lumbia, we stand strong to make sure 
that the District of Columbia is going 
to get its funding. It could get it this 
afternoon if they drop these three pro- 
posals off the conference report. They 
could work that conference report. All 
of us have been around this institution 
to know the conferees would be able to 
get back together. Drop those three, 
and they could get it this afternoon. 

We have had the two votes, and still 
they want to have the third one. But 
we will do everything we possibly can 
to work with our friend and colleague, 
the Senator from Vermont, who we ad- 
mire both his commitment to the qual- 
ity of education nationwide and also in 
the District of Columbia. We will work 
with him and the other Members of the 
House to make sure the District of Co- 
lumbia gets its payment, but on this 
proposal we should say no. 

Mr. President, I see my friend and 
colleague. I yield 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I simply 
want to underscore what Senator KEN- 
NEDY has had to say. The Presiding Of- 
ficer, as a new Member of this body, 
may not be aware of this, but in addi- 
tion to everything that Senator KEN- 
NEDY had to say, one of the things that 
is happening in our world that is really 
dramatic is the spread of democracy. It 
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is in Russia, it is in Poland, it is in 
many countries of Africa now. 

It is interesting, Mr. President, that 
in all of the democracies of the world, 
there is only one democracy where we 
deny the people in the capital city the 
right to be represented in a democracy, 
in their parliament. That democracy, I 
regret to say, is the United States of 
America. 

The District of Columbia has their 
own elected school board, and we make 
all these speeches about local control, 
but we say to only one school board— 
and it is not insignificant, it is a school 
board that does not have a vote in 
terms of having a U.S. Senator—we say 
to one school board, Lou have to do 
this or you don't get this money. That 
just does not make sense. I add one 
other point, Mr. President. I have been 
around here now 22 years and, gen- 
erally, we try and work out com- 
promises between the House and the 
Senate. These are provisions that were 
not favored by a single Member of the 
Senate side. Democrats and Repub- 
licans capitulated to the House. I un- 
derstand capitulating because you have 
to do that sometimes. But the body 
does not need to do that. The precedent 
is simply wrong. 

So I hope that our vote on cloture 
will be the same. There is no reason for 
anyone to change his or her mind. This 
is not good policy, and I hope we will 
continue to resist the cloture motion. 

I yield the remainder of my time 
back to Senator KENNEDY. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, first, 
I thank my colleagues for their kind 
words about our relationship, which I 
cherish. I thank them for very elo- 
quently making my arguments, be- 
cause they have pinned it all on the 
fact that we are shoving something at 
a city that has no opportunity with 
their elected officials to say no. 

That is not the case. I wish they 
would read the bill. What it says is 
simply that we set up the operation, 
and there is a nonprofit corporation set 
up to handle private funds and public 
funds. Then there will be two voucher 
plans. One voucher plan nobody dis- 
agrees with. One is that every child 
that has problems with their education 
will have an opportunity to seek a 
voucher to go after school—or to go 
someplace to get the kind of remedial 
attention they need. Nobody disagrees 
with that. The bill further states that, 
however, the corporation can rec- 
ommend that money would go for tui- 
tion vouchers. However, there must be 
agreement upon how much to spend on 
tuition vouchers, down to zero, and 
that is up to the elected city officials, 
the District Council. They can say no 
money. 

When we reached this agreement, I 
was fully aware there had been a ref- 
erendum that said, 8 to 1, We do not 
want any vouchers." 'That simply 
means that I knew, and I am sure oth- 
ers that have agreed to this know, that 
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many people in the District are against 
it. To make the presumption that the 
city council does not remember this 
vote, that was on the ballot, which said 
that the city voters do not want vouch- 
ers, 8 to 1, and they are going to say 
forget about that, forget about how 
you feel now—of course, they are not. 
So I appreciate Senators on the other 
side making the argument strongly 
that we should not have anything that 
is locally controlled. This conference 
agreement gives the city local control. 

So how can you say you are against 
it because it does not have local con- 
trol when the whole thing is based 
upon local control? 

The other issues, we have argued be- 
fore, with respect to Davis-Bacon may 
not be a problem. If it is, we will cor- 
rect it. The abortion issue is à com- 
promise between the language adopted 
in 1995, and which was adopted by the 
Senate this year and the more restric- 
tive language of the House bill. The 
conference agreement states that no 
funds, either from the local govern- 
ment or the Federal Government, can 
be used to perform an abortion unless 
itis to save the life of the mother or in 
cases of rape or incest. That was the 
best we could do. 

Let us concentrate on the edu- 
cational provisions now. Mr. President, 
we have done everything in this agree- 
ment we can to protect the people of 
this city from a mandatory Federal 
program which would violate local con- 
trol. That is the case in this agree- 
ment. 

In addition, we must remember that 
there are many other important edu- 
cation reforms in this bill besides that 
one provision. We run the risk, as I 
mentioned earlier, of ending up with 
nothing here, and all the catastrophes 
that can come from that, including los- 
ing the funding for the reforms. 

I want to say briefly that I know 
there are several Members—enough to 
pass this bill—that are tortured by this 
vote right now, who want to support 
the cloture motion, but they know that 
the problem has been an agreement by 
the unions to hold the line. The White 
House is putting pressure on and say- 
ing they will veto it if it is presented in 
its present form. I urge those Members 
to look at the facts and get the grit to 
be able to do what you know you 
should do to help the city and to, most 
of all, help the kids get the education 
they need in this city. 

Ireserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the expla- 
nation of the Senator from Vermont. 
But I do not think that that ought to 
be very satisfying to the parents of the 
School district in the District of Co- 
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lumbia. Effectively, what the Repub- 
lican Congress has done is this: They 
have cut $52 million in the last 2 years 
on the one hand, and they are giving 
$42 million back on the other, if it is 
used as explained by the Senator from 
Vermont, and that is whether it is 
vouchers or after-school vouchers. But 
if they do not spend it for the vouchers, 
they lose it. They lose it. They do not 
get the money. 

You have had these draconian cuts 
that we have seen in the last 2 years, 
and they are dangling the money in 
front of the District now and saying 
the only way you can use this money is 
if you use it for the programs of after- 
school vouchers and the other vouch- 
ers. 

What do you say to the school that 
says they would like just a few more 
hundred thousand dollars for the lit- 
eracy program, or they would like to 
have an in-school after-school pro- 
gram? It would not be just the kids 
that get the vouchers, but all the chil- 
dren. You are saying no to that group 
of parents that want to have an after- 
School program and use some of the 
money. We otherwise would have got- 
ten another $42 million for the after- 
School program. What if the teachers 
and parents say we would like to have 
more technology, computers? Oh, no, 
we have to permit 2 percent of the 
School children to go to some other 
Schools. We cannot say that in your 
School you might be able to get some 
additional resources for technology. 

Those are the things that are out 
there, parents, and under this proposal, 
you are denying it. You have had sig- 
nificant cuts in the last 2 years. You 
are offering them a lot of money this 
way, but it has to be used not the way 
the District of Columbia wants to use 
it, which has rejected vouchers in re- 
cent years by 8 to 1—if they had want- 
ed vouchers, they would have had it be- 
fore this year. They never have. So you 
are saying we know best, and you are 
going to use the money this way, or 
you are going to lose it. 

That is unacceptable. We say that 
the schools know best and the parents, 
who may want to be able to develop 
after-school programs. Schools and 
parents want to have literacy and tech- 
nology, and schools and parents want 
to have enhancement of math and 
Science. But we are saying, no, you 
cannot do that. You have to use it our 
way, or you lose the money. That is the 
issue. 

That is unacceptable, Mr. President. 
I hope that we will defeat the cloture 
motion and move toward providing the 
funding to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. How much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 30 seconds re s 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I point out that we 
have never cut the school budgets of 
the city. The city has recommended re- 
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ductions, some of which were accepted. 
We have never imposed cuts. So, again, 
let us get the facts straight. 

In addition to that, this $5 million is 
the only thing at risk here. All of that 
can be used if the city council and the 
Scholarship corporation agree. It can 
all be used for the kind of vouchers 
that no one opposes, for remedial in- 
struction. Local control is total here. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, as the 
Senate today again attempts to limit 
debate on H.R. 2546, the fiscal year 1996 
District of Columbia appropriations 
bill, I would like to address what seems 
to be the principal roadblock to Senate 
approval. That issue is the proposed 
discretionary educational voucher pro- 
gram. 

The conference report on H.R. 2546 
would authorize school vouchers for as 
many as 1,500 low-income children at 
up to $3,000 each. These vouchers could 
be used for one of two purposes: Either 
for supplemental educational services 
such as remedial training after school, 
or as tuition scholarships to assist 
with the costs of private education. 

As proposed, the voucher demonstra- 
tion is not mandated. It is authorized 
first as a choice for the District of Co- 
lumbia Council. No voucher program 
could go forward until it was approved 
by the District government. 

Furthermore, should the District de- 
cide to implement the voucher dem- 
onstration, the D.C. Council could 
specify the type of vouchers which 
would be available. For instance, all of 
the demonstration funds could be tar- 
geted to supplemental educational 
services with no tuition assistance al- 
ternative. 

Mr. President, this legislation re- 
spects home rule by giving the D.C. 
government the discretion to choose 
the type of program it may wish to 
provide, or reject the program out- 
right. It would also give up to 1,500 D.C. 
families the ability to make important 
choices to improve their children's 
education. 

I strongly support the bill, and I 
strongly support the discretionary 
school voucher demonstration. This is 
consistent with my support of a similar 
voucher demonstration proposal during 
the 1994 debate on the Goals 2000 legis- 
lation. 

The American education system 
should provide an environment which 
fosters innovation and experimen- 
tation. Here is an opportunity to test 
that environment in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. I urge my colleagues to join in 
voting in favor of educational choice 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 


RECESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
stand in recess until the hour of 2:15 
p.m. 
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Thereupon, the Senate, at 12:29 p.m., 
recessed until 2:15 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
COATS]. 


CUBAN LIBERTY AND DEMOCRATIC 
SOLIDARITY [LIBERTAD] ACT OF 
1996—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the vote is set for 2:15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senate 
is taking a historic step today. We will 
soon vote on the conference report on 
the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Sol- 
idarity Act of 1996. It is a tragedy it 
took the brutal attack on unarmed 
American citizens in international air- 
Space to overcome resistance to tight- 
ening the economic noose around Cas- 
tro. Many of us believed legislation 
should have been enacted much sooner. 
Fifty-nine Senators voted for cloture 
on this bill last October. Though we 
were forced to delete a critical section 
to overcome the filibuster last year, 
that section has been restored in the 
conference report pending in the Sen- 
ate. 

Castro still has a few supporters in 
the United States. The tired rhetoric 
defending his dictatorship is the last 
stand of the old left. But their voices 
are irrelevant. Their voices are 
drowned out by the overwhelming and 
uncontestable evidence of Castro's true 
nature. Castro is clearly determined to 
cling to power at all costs, but his days 
are numbered. Enactment of the 
Libertad bill will weaken, and eventu- 
ally end, Castro’s desperate dictator- 
ship. 

There has been much said in the de- 
bate this morning about this bill. The 
key provisions deserve special men- 
tion. First, the Helms-Dole-Burton 
Libertad bill codifies all regulations 
implementing the embargo on Cuba. 
This will ensure no more mixed signals 
will be sent from the United States— 
the Cuban embargo stays in place until 
a transition government is in place. 

Second, the Libertad bill requires 
entry to the United States be denied to 
all individuals who traffic in stolen 
property in Cuba. Entry into the 
United States is a privilege, not a 
right. Enactment of this bill will guar- 
antee that the privilege of entry to the 
United States is not extended to those 
who profit from property stolen from 
American citizens. 

Third, effective August 1, 1996, the 
Helms-Dole-Burton bill creates legal 
recourse in American courts against 
firms and individuals who profit from 
property confiscated from Americans. 
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Limited authority to suspend this pro- 
vision is included in the conference re- 
port, but only for 6-month periods, 
only with advance notice to Congress, 
and only if the President certifies that 
such a suspension will expedite demo- 
cratic change in Cuba. 

There are many other important pro- 
visions in the bill: Authorization to 
support democratic and human rights 
groups in Cuba, tough conditions on 
aid to the former Soviet states if they 
provide aid to Cuba, mandatory reduc- 
tions in United States assistance and 
credits to any country which support 
completion of the nuclear reactors in 
Cuba, and tough requirements for 
United States Government action on 
American fugitives in Cuba. 

The Libertad bill is a comprehensive 
package which will cutoff Castro’s for- 
eign economic lifeline. The Libertad 
conference report will speed up demo- 
cratic change in Cuba. It sends a clear 
message: The time of Fidel Castro has 
come and gone. It has been a long, hard 
road to get to the point of final Senate 
action. I wish we could have been here 
much sooner. I wish we could have 
acted without facing veto threats and 
filibusters. 

But today, these differences are be- 
hind us. President Clinton has endorsed 
the Helms-Burton bill—in its tough- 
ened form. President Clinton has asked 
all Members of Congress to support 
this legislation. In a letter to me this 
morning, he wrote: 

The conference report is a strong, biparti- 
san response that tightens the economic em- 
bargo against the Cuban regime and permits 
us to continue to promote democratic 
change in Cuba. I urge Congress to pass the 
Libertad bill in order to send Cuba a power- 
ful message that the United States will not 
tolerate further loss of American life. 

There can be no doubt that the signal 
from the United States is stronger 
when the Democratic White House and 
Republican Congress speak with the 
same voice. There can be no doubt that 
the signal from the United States is 
unmistakable: Democracy yes, dicta- 
torship no. 

Now that the White House is on 
board with a tougher approach to the 
Castro regime, I hope they will enact 
unilateral steps to increase pressure on 
Castro—steps they could take today. 
The Clinton administration should beef 
up enforcement of the embargo, includ- 
ing opening a Treasury Department of- 
fice in Miami. The Clinton administra- 
tion should also instruct the FBI to 
crack down on Cuban agents in the 
United States including tougher re- 
strictions on so-called diplomats and 
stronger steps to counter Cuban spies 
in Miami. The administration should 
also require strict compliance with the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act to en- 
sure all of Castro’s lobbyists are pub- 
licly disclosed. Measures like these will 
help demonstrate a genuine change of 
heart by the White House. 

Let there be no mistake: Castro’s dic- 
tatorship will end. From Poland and 
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Prague, from Moscow to Managua, 
from Kiev to Kazakhstan, Communist 
tyrants have fallen to the will of peo- 
ple. Castro stands alone as the last dic- 
tator in the hemisphere. When the his- 
tory of the fall of Castro is written, to- 
day’s action will have a central place. 
The atrocity over the Florida Straits— 
the murder of martyrs of February 24— 
has galvanized opposition to Castro. 
And it has overcome obstacles to pass- 
ing their Libertad bill before us today. 

There is a long list of people who 
worked hard on the legislation before 
us. Senator HELMS made enactment of 
this legislation a priority when he as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Senator Mack of 
Florida was critical in mobilizing Sen- 
ate support for the bill. 

In the House, Congressman BURTON 
played a critical role in shepherding 
the legislation to the overwhelming 
vote last September. Congressman 
DIAZ-BALART and Congresswoman Ros- 
LEHTINEN were tireless in their work 
for the bill—in the House and in the 
Senate. Congressman MENENDEZ of New 
Jersey was central in getting the Clin- 
ton administration to see the light on 
the legislation last week. All of these 
Members deserve credit for the 
Libertad conference report. Without 
their efforts, we would not be where we 
are today. Enactment of this legisla- 
tion will end the debate over how to 
foster democratic change in Cuba. En- 
actment of this legislation will send a 
signal to our allies and our adversaries 
that the United States is united in op- 
posing Fidel Castro. And enactment of 
this legislation will bring the end of 
Fidel Castro’s reign of terror much 
closer. I urge my colleagues to support 
the Libertad bill to send the strongest 
possible message to the hemisphere’s 
last dictator. 

The signals are clear. It is now non- 
partisan, bipartisan, call it what you 
will. I hope with an overwhelming vote 
that Castro will finally get the mes- 
sage. And I think the administration 
has finally gotten the message. After 
cozying up to Castro in 1994 and 1995, 
they now see the error of their ways. 
And I am happy that they are now on 
board. 

I particularly want to thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
Senator HELMS, for his tireless efforts 
throughout the past several months. 


MIDDLE EAST TERRORISM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, apparently 
the White House press secretary made 
some statements this morning that I 
think probably he should not have 
made. I am not certain it helps the 
cause of counterterrorism to talk pub- 
licly about the type of equipment we 
are sending to help our allies. I sup- 
port, and I am certain all of my col- 
leagues support, United States efforts 
to support Israel’s fight against the 
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killers of Hamas. I have pointed out 
that continued United States aid to the 
Palestinian authority is difficult to 
justify unless Arafat takes concrete ac- 
tion against terrorists who threaten 
the peace process. Congress has had 
many contentious delays in extending 
the Middle East Facilitation Act in the 
past. We could have a continuing reso- 
lution in the Chamber maybe next 
week or maybe even this week, some- 
time very soon, and unless and until 
Arafat does more to crack down on ter- 
rorism, I would assume—I am not sug- 
gesting I am going to plead it, but I as- 
sume there might be an effort by some 
to cut off aid to the Palestinian au- 
thority, and that is the point I made. It 
seems to me it is up to Mr. Arafat to 
take some decisive action. It is not 
enough to say that he regrets it and it 
is intolerable. I think we need action 
not only from Arafat but some action 
from Syria which has been a safe haven 
for terrorists the last decade or so. 


CUBAN LIBERTY AND DEMOCRATIC 
SOLIDARITY [LIBERTAD] ACT OF 
1996—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is now on agreeing to the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 927. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN] are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 22, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 22 Leg.] 


YEAS—74 
Abraham Faircloth Mack 
Ashcroft Feinstein M 
Baucus Ford McConnell 
Bennett Frist 
Biden Glenn Murkowski 
Bradley Gorton Nickles 
Breaux Graham Pressler 
Brown Gramm Pryor 
Bryan Grams Reid 
Burns Grassley Robb 
Byrd Gregg Rockefeller 
Campbell Hatch Santorum 
Coats Heflin 
Cochran Helms Shelby 
Cohen Hollings Simpson 
Conrad Hutchison Smith 
Coverdell Inhofe Snowe 
Craig Johnston Specter 
D'Amato Kassebaum Stevens 
Daschle Kempthorne Thomas 
DeWine Kohl Thompson 
Dole Kyl Thurmond 
Domenici Lautenberg Warner 
Dorgan Lieberman Wyden 
Exon Lott 

NAYS—22 
Akaka Boxer Dodd 
Bingaman Bumpers Feingold 
Bond Chafee Harkin 
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Hatfield Leahy Pell 
Jeffords Levin Simon 
Kennedy Moseley-Braun Wellstone 
Kerrey Moynihan 
Kerry Murray 

NOT VOTING— 
Inouye Nunn 
Lugar Roth 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, as 
manager of the conference report on 
H.R. 927 just adopted by the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
Senate for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Georgia is 
recognized. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank Senator HELMS, the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and the majority leader, 
Senator DOLE, for their leadership on 
this issue. 

I also wish to thank my fellow Sen- 
ate  conferees—Senators THOMPSON, 
SNOWE, and RoBB—for their relentless 
effort and willingness to work long 
hours to pass the conference report. 
Further, I wish to thank Senator DODD 
for his knowledgeable input and man- 
agement of the conference report on 
the floor, and for his willingness to 
bring this to closure even though he 
does not support the measure. 

In addition, I want to add my thanks 
to the staff involved in this conference 
report, especially Steve Schrage of my 
office, and Dan Fisk and Gina Marie 
Lichacz of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee who worked dili- 
gently throughout the process to keep 
me fully briefed and prepared. I also 
wish to express my gratitude to Randy 
Scheunemann of the leader's office for 
his invaluable expertise, and to Janice 
O'Connell of Senator Dopp’s staff for 
graciously working with us during 
floor consideration of this conference 
report. Finally, I wish to acknowledge 
all the other Senators and staff who 
made passage of the Libertad Act a re- 
ality. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1996—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


CLOTURE MOTION 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the motion to invoke 
cloture on the conference report to ac- 
company H.R. 2546, the D.C. appropria- 
tions bill. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
CLOTURE MOTION 
We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, do hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 2546, the 
District of Columbia appropriations bill: 
Trent Lott, Jim Jeffords, Dan Coats, 
Larry E. Craig, Paul D. Coverdell, 
Conrad Burns, Pete V. Domenici, Jon 
Kyl, John Ashcroft, Slade Gorton, 
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Spencer Abraham, Craig Thomas, Mark 
O. Hatfield, C.S. Bond, P. Gramm, Don 
Nickles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Is it the sense of the Sen- 
ate that debate be brought to a close? 

The yeas and nays are ordered under 
rule XXII. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN] are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FAIRCLOTH). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 53, 
nays 43, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 23 Leg.] 


YEAS—53 
Abraham Domenici Lott 
Ashcroft Faircloth Mack 
Bennett Frist McCain 
Bond Gorton McConnell 
Bradley Gramm Murkowski 
Breaux Grams Nickles 
Brown Grassley Pressler 
Burns Gregg Santorum 
Byrd Hatch Shelby 
Campbell Hatfield Simpson 
Coats Helms Smith 
Cochran Hutchison Snowe 
Cohen Inhofe Stevens 
Coverdell Jeffords Thomas 
Craig Kassebaum Thompson 
D'Amato Kempthorne Thurmond 
DeWine Kyl Warner 
Dole Lieberman 

NAYS—43 
Akaka Ford Moseley-Braun 
Baucus Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Graham Murray 
Bingaman Harkin Pell 
Boxer Heflin Pryor 
Bryan Hollings Reid 
Bumpers Johnston Robb 
Chafee Kennedy Rockefeller 
Conrad Kerrey Sarbanes 
Daschle Kerry Simon 
Dodd Kohl Specter 
Dorgan Lautenberg Wellstone 
Exon Wyden 
Feingold 
Feinstein Mikulski 

NOT VOTING— 

Inouye Nunn 
Lugar Roth 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, the yeas are 53, the nays are 43. 
Three-fifths of the Senators duly cho- 
sen and sworn not having voted in the 
affirmative, the motion is rejected. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, once 
again the Senate has expressed its will 
on the conference report for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations bill. 
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Clearly there are provisions in the con- 
ference agreement that are not accept- 
able to a significant minority of the 
Senate, which makes it impossible at 
this time to pass the bill in its present 
form. 

I will work with my colleagues here 
in the Senate and in the other body to 
find a common ground. I want to as- 
sure the District officials I will seek 
every legislative vehicle to ensure that 
the remainder of the Federal payment 
to the city is provided as quickly as 
possible. I will discuss with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations the possibility of in- 
cluding the District in any omnibus 
bill or continuing resolution in the 
Senate, which we may consider, hope- 
fully this week. 

I intend to get the money available 
for education reform so it is not lost to 
the city, and to secure as much edu- 
cation reform as possible. It is impera- 
tive for the kids—and that is why we 
are here, is for those kids—and essen- 
tial to the District’s ability to attract 
business and people. 

I thank the Senators who have sup- 
ported us, the majority, in attempting 
to bring an end to this debate and en- 
courage those who did not to keep an 
open mind and consider the larger issue 
of the needs of the Capital as we at- 
tempt to resolve this issue, and espe- 
cially consider the children so badly in 
need of education reform. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am concerned about where we 
have gone. I still have hopes we will be 
able to resolve this. I will keep doing 
that until such time as we have 
reached the kind of solution that we 
need for this city. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, are we 
still on this bill? What is the issue be- 
fore the Senate at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
ference report is still pending. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent I be permitted to 
speak as in morning business for not to 
exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, certainly I 
will not object, but will the Senator 
withhold so I can make some impor- 
tant points at this point? 

Mr. GORTON. I would indeed with- 
hold, and also for the Senator from 
Vermont, if he wished to speak to the 
conference report. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I just ask 
I be recognized after the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. 

I understand the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has some housekeeping mat- 
ters to take care of first, but after that 
is done and after the distinguished Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington, I 
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ask I might be recognized as in morn- 
ing business. That is a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I do just 
have a couple of items we need to do 
right away. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there now be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine 
morning business until the hour of 3:30 
p.m., with Senators permitted to speak 
for up to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
FAMILY PLANNING 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have recently expressed my concern for 
the harm done through the 85-percent 
cut in international voluntary family 
planning programs which is now law 
for this fiscal year. 

I wish to submit for the record a 
body of statistics which describe what 
is likely to happen in the aftermath of 
a 35-percent cut in voluntary family 
planning programs. Again, the cut in 
this fiscal year is 85 percent. 

These statistics represent the most 
conservative estimates of what a 35- 
percent cut would mean. In sum, we 
can expect nearly 2 million more abor- 
tions, and a minimum of 8,000 more 
women dying in pregnancy and child- 
birth. One need not be a professional 
demographer to calculate what this 
year's 85-percent cut will mean for 
families across the globe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these estimates be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

METHODOLOGICAL SUMMARY 
(Prepared by the Alan Guttmacher Institute) 

The potential effect of a 35% cut in U.S. 
funding for family planning is estimated by 
gathering and sometimes reconciling infor- 
mation from a wide variety of sources, rang- 
ing from national censuses and population 
estimates to country-specific surveys of 
women of reproductive age to special studies 
of contraceptive use and of pregnancy out- 
comes. Detailed references and calculations 
are available on request. The following out- 
line describes the basic steps in the esti- 
mation. 

Estimation of the impact of the funding 
cut starts by determining how many of the 
couples who depend on U.S funded family 
planning programs will lose their access to 
contraceptives. 

Population censuses and estimates indi- 
cate an estimated 829 million women of re- 
productive age are living today in developing 
countries other than China (which receives 
no U.S. family planning program support). 

Surveys of women in developing countries 
show that roughly 247.5 million of these 
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women and their partners use modern meth- 
ods of contraception to lengthen the time be- 
tween the births of their children or to avoid 
having more children than they already 
have. 

Because of their poverty, 190.5 million, or 
77%, of the couples in developing countries 
outside of China who are using modern con- 
traceptive methods rely on public-sector 
family planning programs for their contra- 
ceptive method. 

The United States contributes about 17% 
of all public funds spent on family planning 
in developing countries other than China, ac- 
counting for 32.4 million couples using mod- 
ern contraceptive methods. [Of these cou- 
ples, 12.6 million are estimated to be pro- 
tected by contraceptive sterilization or long- 
lasting methods including hormonal im- 
plants (such as Norplant) and intra-uterine 
devices (IUDs).] 

On an annual basis, 19.8 million couples de- 
pend on U.S. supported programs to obtain 
contraceptive supplies, such as pills. 
condoms or injectables, or to start use of a 
long-term method, such as voluntary steri- 
lization, hormonal implants or IUDs. 

A cut in program resources of 35% means 
that 12.9 rather than 19.8 million couples will 
be able to be served in a year's time, leaving 
7.0 million couples without access to contra- 
ceptive supplies or services. 

The second step is estimating what effect 
losing U.S. supported family planning serv- 
ices will have on the couples who were de- 
pending on them for contraceptive care. 

There are few other contraceptive choices 
in developing countries for women who lack 
access to modern contraceptives. A conserv- 
ative estimate is that of the 7.0 million 
women losing services because of U.S. fund- 
ing cuts 2.8 million will turn to traditional 
methods and 4.2 million will use no contra- 
ceptive. 

Because pregnancy rates are so much high- 
er among couples relying on no method or on 
a traditional method than if they use a mod- 
ern contraceptive, 4.0 million more unwanted 
pregnancies are expected in developing coun- 
tries due to the drop in family planning pro- 
gram resources. 

About 40% of these unintended pregnancies 
are likely to end in induced abortion, even 
though it is often not legal and performed in 
unsafe conditions—accounting for 1.6 million 
abortions among the expected additional un- 
warranted pregnancies. 

Some 47% of these unintended pregnancies 
are likely to end in unwanted births with the 
remaining 13% resulting in spontaneous 
abortions or miscarriages—accounting for 1.9 
million unwanted births among the expected 
additional unwanted pregnancies. 

Maternal mortality rates in developing 
countries are high, about 4.1 deaths per 1,000 
women giving birth, leading to an estimated 
8,000 additional deaths due to pregnancy 
among the women facing additional uninten- 
tional pregnancies. 

In summary, it is estimated that, in a 
year’s time as a result of a 35% cut in AID 
funding, there will be: 

7.0 million couples in developing countries 
who would have used modern contraceptive 
methods will be left without access to these 
methods. 

As a result, there will be 4.0 million more 
women experiencing unintended pregnancies, 
leading in turn to: 

1.9 million more unplanned births, and 

1.6 million more abortions (the remainder 
of the unintended pregnancies ending in mis- 
carriages); and 

8,000 more women dying in pregnancy and 
childbirth. 
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Estimate of number of additional abortions re- 
sulting from a 35-percent cut in USAID fund- 
ing for family planning services for all devel- 
oping countries excluding China 

IFC TTT 

2. Percent in union 

3. MWRA 


5. Percent WRA using mod- 

ern methods 
6. Modern method users ..... 247,473,000 
7. Percent FP supplied by 

public sector ................... 74 
8. Percent of private sector 

subsidized. ....................... 10 
9. Modern method users re- 

lying on public sources ... 
10. Percent of USAID share 

of total funding 17 


190,455,221 
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ll. Users protected by 
AID 


UBAIDA 32,377,388 
12. Percent users using 

long term methods 43 
18. New sterilization accep- 

tors as percent of ster. 

F Kubo 10 
14. USAID-funded users 

needing current protec- 

polo ORANDI DIS M MON 19,847,339 
15. Percent of USAID budg- 

ende eee eee 3⁵ 
16. Current users left un- 

proteeted . 6,946,568 
17. Proportion adopting 

traditional methods in 

Cc qt Ca euo. 40 
18. New users of traditional 

Mens 2,718,627 
19. Percent of failure rate 

for traditional methods .. 30 
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20. Unwanted pregnancies 


from traditional use 833,588 
21. Percent of pregnancy 

rate for those unpro- 

p ooo c 75 
22. Unwanted pregnancies 

from those unprotected .. 8,125,956 
23. Total unwanted preg- 

nancies from budget cuts 3,959,544 


24. Percent resorting to 
6 40 


25. Additional abortions .... 1,583,818 
26. Percent of pregnancies 
resulting in live births ... 47 
27. Additional unwanted 
BTT 1,860,986 
28. Maternal mortality rate 410 
29. Additional maternal 
n 7,630 


ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL ABORTIONS AND MATERNAL DEATHS RESULTING FROM A 35-PERCENT CUT IN USAID FUNDING FOR FAMILY PLANNING 


Date of DHS 


Developing coun. Bangladesh 1993/ Ghana 1993 Philippines 1993 Peru 1991/92 


Hit 
Ha 
: 


TTT 
F 
£ 


HI 
nil 
ji 
a 


" 
fi 
i 
! 
i 


: 
j 
| 


9i $» ttr ot 


247,473,000 
744 


10 
* 
32,377,388 


29,100,183 3,970,368 17,019,483 
23,076,445 
36 " 
— HÓA 15 
8,353,673 i 
43 70 
1 10 10 10 
6,774,829 179,822 1,876,058 650,432 
2 40 65 57 
1,625,959 71,929 1,219,437 370,746 
16 37 
13 9 
1,153,415 61,859 525.171 246,041 
35 35 35 35 
403,695 21,651 183,810 86,114 
40 40 40 40 
161,478 8,660 73,524 34,446 
30 30 30 30 
48,443 2,598 22.057 10,334 
75 75 75 75 
181,663 9743 82.714 38,751 
230,106 12,341 104,772 49,085 
38 40 52 43 
87,440 4336 54481 21,107 
49 46 36 43 
112,752 5,800 31718 21,107 
600 1000 1 300 
677 58 63 


SOURCES AND NOTES 

1. Population Division, 1995, World Popu- 
lation Prospects: The 1994 Revision. New York: 
Department for Economic and Social Affairs, 
United Nations. ST/ESA/SER.A/145. All fig- 
ures are for 1995. 

2. DHS country reports. 

3. WRA [1] percent in unions [2]. 

4. DHS country reports. 

5. DHS country reports. 

6. For specific countries modern method 
users are calculated by: WRA [1] percent WRA 
using modern methods [5] if data are available, 
otherwise MWRA [3] percent MWRA using 
modern methods [4]. 

For all developing countries, the number of 
modern method users is derived from: W. 
Parker Mauldin and Vincent C. Miller, 1994. 
Contraceptive Use and Commodity Costs in De- 
veloping Countries, 1994-2005. Technical Report 
Number 18. New York; United National Popu- 
lation Fund, p. 17. This source gives the total 
number of modern method users in the devel- 
oping world in 1995 as 460,673,000. Modern 
method users in China (213.2 million) were 
subtracted to estimate users in the rest of 
the developing world. The estimate for China 
is based on contraceptive prevalence of 83 
percent of MWRA (World Contraceptive Use 
1994, United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Information and Policy 
Analysis, Population Division, New York.) 
The number of MWRA in China is estimated 
to be 256.9 million, based on a 1990 estimate 
in World Contraceptive Use 1994 of 222.7 mil- 


lion and an annual growth rate of WRA of 2.9 
percent (World Population Prospects). 

7. For individual countries figures are from 
DHS reports for users of reversible methods. 

For the developing world excluding China 
the figure is based on an estimate of users 
supplied by government sources for all devel- 
oping countries of 86.3% from Contraceptive 
Use and Commodity Costs in Developing Coun- 
tries, 1994-2005, p. 30. Assuming that all users 
in China are supplied by the public sector, 
the estimate for all developing countries ex- 
cluding China becomes 74.4%: (460.6 million 
users 86.3% public—213.2 Chinese users)/247.5 
million users in LDC-China.) 

8. According to Contraceptive Use and Com- 
modity Costs in Developing Countries, 1994-2005, 
p. 30, 4.4% of all private sector services are 
provided by NGOs. Other private sector serv- 
ices, such as social marketing, are also sub- 
sidized. We have estimated that 10% of all 
private sector services are subsidized by the 
public sector. 

9. Modern users relying on public 
sources: Modern method users [6] percent public 
[7] * modern method users [6] percent private 
percent of private sector subsidized [8]. Percent 
private-1-percent public [7]. 

10. Estimates for individual countries are 
from Population Action International (un- 
published tabulations). 

For the developing world excluding China 
estimates are based on three different ap- 


proaches. 
The first approach is based on the follow- 
ing assumptions and calculations by Popu- 


lation Action International: total family 
planning expenditure in the developing world 
is $4-5 billion, expenditure in China is $1 bil- 
lion, USAID expenditure in FY 1995 was $547 
million, thus USAID expenditure is 14-18% of 
all expenditure outside China. 

The second approach is based on commod- 
ities distributed. In FY 1995 USAID provided 
608 million condoms, 3.1 million IUDs, 52.5 
million cycles of oral contraceptives, 14.8 
million vaginal foaming tablets, 82 thousand 
units of Norplant and 2.9 million units of 
Depo-Provera. (NEWVERN Information Sys- 
tem, special tabulation provided by JSI). 
This translates in 19.6 million couple-years 
of protection for these methods alone. Ac- 
cording to Contraceptive Use and Commodity 
Costs in Developing Countries, 1994-2005, p. 24, 
total couple-years of protection for all meth- 
ods except sterilization is 212.4 million. Chi- 
nese users account for 46 percent of all mod- 
ern method users (213.2/460.7), so the remain- 
ing countries have 54 percent of these couple- 
years of protection, or 115 million. The 
USAID figure of 19.6 million is 17 percent of 
115 million. 

The third approach assumes that official 
development assistance accounted for 25% of 
total funds spent on family planning; private 
payments by users accounted for another 
25% and governments of developing countries 
funded the remaining 50% (R. Bulatao, 1993. 
Effective Family Planning Programs, Washing- 
ton, DC: World Bank). Thus, 75% of funds are 
from public sources. USAID contributes 
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about 50% of all foreign assistance family 
planning dollars. Thus it contributes 17% of 
public funding for family planning: 50%x25%/ 
15%=16.7%. 

11. Modern method users relying on public 
sources USA share of funding [10]. This es- 
timate coincides well with an estimate based 
on commodities distributed. USAID provided 
19.6 million couple-years of protection based 
on all methods other than sterilization (see 
10 above). In the developing world, 56 percent 
of users rely on these methods, the other 44 
percent use sterilization (Contraceptive Use 
and Commodity Costs in Developing Countries, 
1994-2005, p. 20). If the same ratio applies to 
USAID-supported users, then total USAID- 
supported users would be 19.6 million/0.56 or 
35 million. 

12. Figures for individual countries are 
from DHS. They refer to sterilization users. 
In countries with significant reliance on the 
IUD, 70 percent of IUD users have also been 
included as long-term use (based on an aver- 
age duration of use of about 3,5 years). For 
all developing countries the estimate is cal- 
culated as the weighted average for the 18 
countries with the largest USAID programs 
(weighted by the number of USAID-sup- 
ported users). 

18. Calculated as 1/(45—mean age at steri- 
lization) Estimates of mean age are from 
DHS and/or AVSC. Average for all developing 
countries is from John Stover, et al., Empiri- 
cally Based Conversion Factors for Calculating 
Couple-Years of Protection, The EVALUA- 
TION Project, 1996, draft. 

14. Users protected by USAID [11] x (1-percent 
using long term methods [12] + percent using 
long term methods [12] * New ster acceptors as % 
of users [13]). 

15. Assumed to be 35 percent. 

16. Users needing current protection [16] x per- 
cent of budget cut [17]. 

17. This is an estimate of the percent peo- 
ple who lose their family planning services 
due to USAID budget cuts that would adopt 
traditional methods as an alternative. Since 
the people losing their services are commit- 
ted users, many would adopt traditional 
methods. However, traditional methods re- 
quire the active participation of both part- 
ners, so many would probably not adopt 
these methods. One approach to estimating 
this figure has been developed by The Alan 
Guttmacher Institute. This approach uses 
DHS data to determine traditional method 
use as a proportion of all women either using 
& traditional method or having an unmet 
need for family planning. The average of 36 
developing countries for which data are 
available shows that 20 percent of these 
women use traditional methods (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1995. Hopes and Reali- 
ties; Closing the Gap Between Women's Repro- 
ductive Aspirations and their Reproductive Ex- 
periences, AGI, New York, Appendix Table 7). 
This is likely to be an under-estimate since 
there are many reasons other than lack of 
&ccess for women to have an unmet need 
(lack of knowledge, religious objections to 
family planning, spouse opposes family plan- 
ning, fear of side effects). Therefore, to be 
conservative, we have doubled this figure to 
40 percent. 

18. Users left unprotected [18] x percent adopt- 
ing traditional methods [19]. 

19. Failure rates for withdrawal and peri- 
odic abstinence in developed countries are 
reported to be around 20% (Contraceptive 
Technology, 16th Revised Edition, Robert A. 
Hatcher, et al., New York: Irvington Publish- 
ers, Inc. 1994, p. 652). For developing coun- 
tries there is very little information. One 
study used DHS data to calculate that 16% of 
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users of withdrawal had a birth in the first 
years of use (Lorenzo Moreno and Noreen 
Goldman, 1991. Contraceptive Failure Rates 
in Developing Counties: Evidence from De- 
mographic and Health Surveys.“ Inter- 
national Family Planning Perspectives, 172), 
June 1991, pp. 44-49.) The number of preg- 
nancies (rather than births) due to tradi- 
tional method failure would be even higher 
(Elise F. Jones, “Contraceptive Failure and 
Abortion." International Family Planning Per- 
spectives, 17(4), December 1991, p. 150) Also, 
this study was based on respondent recall. 
There is a tendency, especially with tradi- 
tional method users, to forget or not report 
use immediately before a pregnancy. There- 
fore, we assume that the annual pregnancy 
rate among traditional method users is 
about 40%. For users of modern methods the 
pregnancy rate is about 10%. (It is estimated 
to be about 14% in the U.S. among users of 
reversible methods. [Elise F. Jones and J.D. 
Forrest, 1992. Contraceptive failure rates 
based on the 1988 NSFG," Family Planning 
Perspectives, 24:12-19.] but this number is high 
because there is little use of the IUD. For 
USAID-supported users, the IUD accounts 
for about half of all couple-years of protec- 
tion provided by reversible methods.) There- 
fore, the additional pregnancy rate due to 
users switching from modern methods to tra- 
ditional methods is 30% (40%-10%). 

20. New traditional method users [20] x failure 
rate [21]. 

21. The annual pregnancy rate for those 
couples using no method is 85% (Contracep- 
tive Technology, 16th Revised Edition, Robert 
A. Hatcher, et al., New York: Irvington Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 1994, p. 652). Subtracting the 10% 
pregnancy rate for couples using modern 
methods (note 19) leaves an additional preg- 
nancy rate of 75%. 

22. (Users unprotected [18]—new traditional 
method users [20] x pregnancy rate [23]. 

23. Unwanted pregnancies from traditional 
method failure [22] + unwanted pregnancies 
from users left unprotected [24]. 

24. Estimated to be 40%. Estimates are 
based on the following information: 

The number of unintended pregnancies is 
the sum of abortions, unintended births and 
unintended pregnancies that end as sponta- 
neous abortions (estimated as 10% of abor- 
tions + 20% of unintended births). 

The main source of data on abortions is 
World Health Organization, 1994. Abortion: A 
tabulation of available data on the frequency of 
unsafe abortion, Geneva: WHO. These figures 
are also supported by S.K. Henshaw, 1990. 
“Induced abortion: A world review", Family 
Planning Perspectives, 22, 16-89 and The Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1994. Clandestine Abor- 
tion: A Latin American Reality, New York: 
AGL 

The number of unintended births is ob- 
tained by applying regional average propor- 
tions of all births that are unintended, to UN 
estimates of the total number of births in 
each region. Estimates of the total number 
of births that are unintended are obtained 
from DHS surveys done in the late 1980s/ 
early 1990s. The weighted average for coun- 
tries that have surveys, in a given region, is 
assumed to apply to the region as a whole. 
These proportions are based in women’s re- 
ports of the wantedness status of each birth 
in the five years prior to the survey. Re- 
gional distributions of all pregnancies by 
planning status were published in chart form 
in Hopes and Realities: Closing the Gap Be- 
tween Women's Reproductive Aspirations and 
their Reproductive Experiences, p. 25). These 
data were used to recalculate the distribu- 
tion of unintended pregnancies by pregnancy 
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outcome (that is, excluding wanted births 
and that proportion of wanted pregnancies 
that end as spontaneous abortions). 

Country or region specific numbers were 
used for the individual countries. For Peru 
estimates are from: The Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994. Clandestine Abortion: A Latin 
American Reality, New York: The Alan 
Guttmacher Institute. Other country esti- 
mates are based on regional data (The Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, unpublished tabula- 
tions). 

25. Unwanted pregnancies [25] x percent re- 
sorting to abortion [26]. 

26. Estimated as 47% for all developing 
countries. (Alan Guttmacher Institute, un- 
published tabulation.) For Peru estimates 
are from: The Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994. Clandestine Abortion: A Latin American 
Reality, New York: The Alan Guttmacher In- 
stitute. Other country estimates are based 
on regional data (the Alan Guttmacher Insti- 
tute, unpublished tabulations). 

27. Unwanted pregnancies [25] x percent re- 
sulting in live births [28]. 

28. The Progress of Nations: 1995, UNICEF, 
pp. 52-53. 

29. Additional live births [25] x maternal mor- 
tality rate [26] / 100,000. 


WAKE UP: TRADE MATTERS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like to draw my colleagues' at- 
tention to a short interview that ap- 
peared this morning in USA Today. In 
it, textile businessman Roger Milliken 
outlines the inaccuracies in the 
present-day argument that only free 
trade can improve our Nation's econ- 
omy. With a plethora of hard facts, Mr. 
Milliken debunks this myth by focus- 
ing on the real problem: America does 
not have real trade troubles with na- 
tions that accept and sell products 
from America. America's trade prob- 
lems are with countries like Japan and 
China that won't let American prod- 
ucts into their markets. 

Across the Nation, columnist and 
now Presidential candidate Pat Bu- 
chanan has opened up the wound of dis- 
investment in America. Unlike the 
Washington pundits and experts, people 
across America know that trade mat- 
ters. Hard-working people have a tre- 
mendous disaffection with our trade 
policies and that  unsettledness is 
bound to grow. 

Mr. President, Roger Milliken hit the 
nail on the head of trade in this inter- 
view. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From USA Today, Mar. 5, 1996] 
TEXTILE MAGNATE CRITIQUES RECENT TRADE 
DEALS 

Roger Milliken, the South Carolina textile 
magnate, is a leading advocate of protection- 
ist trade policies and a major contributor to 
GOP presidential candidate Patrick Bu- 
chanan and other conservative politicians 
and causes. In a rare interview, Milliken 
tells USA Today’s Beth Belton why he 
thinks recent trade deals have been a mis- 
take. 

Q: You're against free trade, right? 
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A: Stop right there. We do believe in free 
trade. We have plants offshore. We have one 
in Japan and 11 in Europe. But the products 
we make are all sold in those countries. We 
don't take advantage of low labor costs to 
bring products back and destroy U.S. jobs. 

Q: But you are against the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. Do you have plants 
in Canada or Mexico? 

A: No. And we wouldn't consider either 
country because I've studied history, and 
I've found that no country has ever remained 
a major economic factor in the world that 
has lost its own manufacturing. . We have 
a manufactured goods trade deficit of $174 
billion, and if you use Clinton administra- 
tion figures that every $1 billion of exports 
supports 20,000 jobs, it's not far-fetched to 
say that if we didn't have a deficit, we would 
have 3.4 million more manufacturing jobs in 
the U.S. than we have. 

Q: The USA has been losing manufacturing 
jobs for decades, and many economists say 
technology, not trade is the reason. You dis- 
agree? 

A: Technology companies in this country 
pay lower wages than textile companies. The 
biggest piece—$52 billion—of our $174 billion 
goods trade deficit is in autos and auto 
parts. The second is textiles and apparel—$37 
billion. We’re talking about year-round, full- 
time jobs. Most of the U.S. jobs created now 
are in the tourist trade or part-time fast- 
food jobs. These jobs don’t pay benefits. 
They don’t hold the family together. The 
turnover rate in the fast-food business is 
250%. There’s nothing steady or stabilizing 
to the economy about that. 

Q: But don't statistics from your home 
state, South Carolina, show trade 1s helping 
create manufacturing jobs? 

A: I take total exception to that. Four 
weeks ago in Spartanburg County, where I 
live, five textile plants closed down perma- 
nently. That's 800 jobs. Sure, the state 
gained 6,000 jobs last year because foreign 
companies invested in South Carolina. 
That's absolutely terrific. But if we put in 
more protectionist laws, more of those jobs 
would be coming here. Foreign companies 
would have to locate here to get U.S. busi- 
ness. 

Q: Has NAFTA increased export demand 
for cloth and other products? 

A: It’s not true, and it's worse than that 
because what everybody isn't told is that the 
textile industry today is operating six days a 
week instead of seven, or five days instead of 
six. Most of them have cut off the third shift 
or are closing one day a month because im- 
ports are hurting demands here. 

Q: What's the solution? 

A: I'd like to see us withdraw from the 
World Trade Organization. The U.S. has one 
vote. Cuba can cancel our vote. Or St. Kitts, 
an island in the (Caribean). .. . We also 
want higher tariffs. Our opponents say that 
would prompt retalization. I don't know how 
anybody retaliates against their best cus- 
tomer. I would love to retaliate against some 
of my best customers who treat us badly. 

Q: Why are you speaking out now? 

A: We're a private company and we like to 
stay private, but we're fighting for our in- 
dustry. We have 14,000 employees in the U.S., 
and one of my jobs is to fight for preserva- 
tion of those jobs. 

Q: Didn't some in the textile industry sup- 
port passage of NAFTA? 

A: It was a split vote in the industry. 
There were some who believed the industry 
might benefit. They believed no textile 
plants would go to Mexico. But already we 
See plants setting up there, where all-in 
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costs are $2 an hour compared to $12 an hour 
in the U.S. 

Q: Have you had to downsize? 

A: No, but I have to tell you we're running 
on curtailed schedules and the industry has 
had to close 12 plants in an economy that's 
growing all over. We ought to be a growing 
industry. We ought to be creating jobs. 

Q: What about plans to expand? 

A: We plan to continue expanding. Last 
year, we bought a company in Japan that 
makes fabric for auto interiors. When you 
deal with international auto companies, one 
of their requirements is that you be located 
in parts of the world where they can ex- 
change products. 

Q: You don't often give interviews. Why? 

A: The media emphasize the growth in ex- 
ports and the jobs created by exports. There 
are figures collected by the government that 
are put together very skillfully. But there is 
no way to look at government figures to find 
out how many jobs have been lost to im- 
ports. I hear a lot of talk about the growth 
of exports but hardly anyone talks about the 
growth of imports, which in percentage 
terms are slightly less. But in absolute num- 
bers, the U.S. imports three times as much 
as it exports. 


—— 
THE BAD DEBT BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, 4 years 
ago I commenced these daily reports to 
the Senate to make a matter of record 
the exact Federal debt as of the close 
of business the previous day. 

In that report of February 27, 1992, 
the Federal debt stood at 
$3,825,891,293,066.80, as of close of busi- 
ness the previous day. The point is, the 
Federal debt has  escalated by 
$1,190,704,977,476.86 since February 26, 
1992. 

As of the close of business yesterday, 
Monday, March 4, 1996, the Federal 
debt stood at exactly 
$5,016,596,270,543.66. On a per capita 
basis, every man, woman, and child in 
America owes $19,041.42 as his or her 
share of the Federal debt. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT CONCERNING THE NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CUBA—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING RECESS—PM 125 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 4, 1995, the Sec- 
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retary of the Senate, on March 1, 1996, 
during the recess of the Senate, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
President of the United States, to- 
gether with an accompanying report; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs: 


To the Congress of The United States: 

Pursuant to section 1 of title II of 
Public Law 65-24, ch. 30, 50 U.S.C. 191 
and sections 201 and 301 of the National 
Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq., 
United States Code, I hereby report 
that I have exercised my statutory au- 
thority to declare a national emer- 
gency in response to the Government 
of Cuba's destruction of two unarmed 
U.S.-registered civilian aircraft in 
international airspace north of Cuba. 

In the proclamation (copy attached), 
I have authorized and directed the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to make and 
issue such rules and regulations that 
the Secretary may find appropriate to 
prevent authorized U.S. vessels from 
entering Cuban territorial waters. 

I have authorized these rules and reg- 
ulations as a result of the Government 
of Cuba’s demonstrated willingness to 
use reckless force, including deadly 
force, in the ostensible enforcement of 
its sovereignty. I have determined that 
the unauthorized departure of vessels 
intending to enter Cuban territorial 
waters could jeopardize the safety of 
certain U.S. citizens and other persons 
residing in the United States and 
threaten a disturbance of international 
relations. I have, accordingly, declared 
a national emergency in response to 
these threats. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 1, 1996. 


—— 


REPORT CONCERNING THE INTER- 
AGENCY ARCTIC RESEARCH POL- 
ICY COMMITTEE—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 126 


The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, to- 
gether with an accompanying report; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 108(b) of Pub- 
lic Law 98-373 (15 U.S.C. 4701(b), I 
transmit herewith the Sixth Biennial 
Report of the Interagency Arctic Re- 
search Policy Committee (February 1, 
1994, to January 31, 1996). 

J. CLINTON. 


WILLIAM 
THE WHITE HOUSE, March 5, 1996. 


REPORT CONCERNING REVISED 
DEFERRAL OF BUDGETARY RE- 
SOURCES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 127 
The Presiding Officer laid before the 

Senate the following message from the 

President of the United States, to- 

gether with an accompanying report; 
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which was, pursuant to the order of 
January 30, 1975, as modified by the 
order of April 11, 1986, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, the 
Committee on the Budget, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry, and the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, I herewith report one revised 
deferral, totaling $91 million, and two 
proposed rescissions of budgetary re- 
sources, totaling $15 million. 

The deferral affects the Department 
of State U.S. emergency refugee and 
migration assistance fund. The rescis- 
sion proposals affect the Department of 
Agriculture and the General Services 
Administration. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 5, 1996. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 4, 1995, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on March 4, 1996, 
during the adjournment of the Senate, 
announcing that the House insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 1004) to 
authorize appropriations for the U.S. 
Guard, and for other purposes, and asks 
a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and appoints the following 
Members as the managers of the con- 
ference on the part of the House: 

From the Committee on Transpor- 
tation and Infrastructure, for consider- 
ation of the Senate and the House 
amendment, and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. 
YouNG of Alaska, Mr COBLE, Mrs. 
FOWLER, Mr. BAKER of California, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. CLEMENT, and Mr. 
POSHARD. 

From the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, for consideration of section 901 of 
the Senate bill, and section 430 of the 
House amendment, and modifications 
committed to the conference: Mr. 
HYDE, Mr. MCCOLLUM, and Mr. CoN- 
YERS. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-1909. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual reports for the period April 1 through 
September 30, 1995; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1910. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, a state- 
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ment regarding a transaction involving ex- 
ports to Ghana; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1911. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, a state- 
ment regarding a transaction involving ex- 
ports to Indonesia; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1912. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Monetary Policy Report; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1913. A communication from the Man- 
aging Director of the Federal Housing Fi- 
nance Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report of salary ranges for graded em- 
ployees for calendar year 1996; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 


fairs. 

EC-1914. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Thrift Depositor Protection 
Oversight Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the semi-annual report of the Office of 
the Inspector General for the period October 
1 through December 31, 1995; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 


— — 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute: 

H.R. 782. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to allow members of em- 
ployee associations to represent their views 
before the United States Government. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment and with 
a preamble: 

S. Res. 219. A resolution designating March 
25, 1996 as "Greek Independence Day: A Na- 
tional Day of Celebration of Greek and 
American Democracy." 


—— 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. AKAKA: 

S. 1585. A bill to authorize award of a 
medal to civilians who participated in the 
defense of Pearl Harbor and other military 
installations in Hawaii against attack by the 
Japanese on December 7, 1941; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COHEN (for himself and Ms. 
SNOWE): 

S. 1586. A bill for the relief of Nancy B. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. DOLE, Mr. PRESSLER, and 
Mrs. MURRAY): 

S. 1587. A bill to affirm the rights of Amer- 
icans to use and sell encryption products, to 
establish privacy standards for voluntary 
escrowed systems, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 1588. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to issue a certificate of docu- 
mentation and coastwise trade endorsement 
for the vessel Kalypso; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. GORTON (for himself and Mr. 
LIEBERMAN): 
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S. 1589. A bill to provide for a rotating 
schedule for regional primaries for Presi- 
dential elections, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mrs. MURRAY (for herself, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. BUMPERS, 
and Mrs. FEINSTEIN): 

S. 1590. A bill to repeal the emergency sal- 
vage timber sale program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By Mr. D'AMATO: 

S.J. Res. 50. A joint resolution to dis- 
approve the certification of the President 
under section 490(b) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 regarding foreign assistance 
for Mexico during fiscal year 1996; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


—— | 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. DOLE, Mr. PRESS- 
LER, and Mrs. MURRAY): 

S. 1587. A bill to affirm the rights of 
Americans to use and sell encryption 
products, to establish privacy stand- 
ards for voluntary escrowed systems, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

THE ENCRYPTED COMMUNICATIONS PRIVACY ACT 
OF 1996 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am 
joined today by Senators BURNS, DOLE, 
PRESSLER, and MURRAY in introducing 
& bill that is pro-business, pro-jobs and 
pro-privacy. 

The Encrypted Communications Pri- 
vacy Act of 1996 would enhance the 
global competitiveness of our high- 
technology industries, protect the 
high-paying good jobs in those indus- 
tries and maximize the choices in 
encryption technology available for 
businesses and individuals to protect 
the privacy, confidentiality and secu- 
rity of their computer, telephone, and 
other wire and electronic communica- 
tions. 

The guiding principle for this bill can 
be summed up in one sentence: 
Encryption is good for American busi- 
ness and good business for Americans. 

FBI Director Louis Freeh testified 
last week at a hearing on economic es- 
pionage and quoted Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher as saying that 
“Our national security is inseparable 
from our economic security." I could 
not agree more. Yet, American busi- 
nesses are suffering a double blow from 
our current encryption policies. First, 
American firms lose billions of dollars 
each year due to the theft of propri- 
etary economic information, which 
could be better protected if strong 
encryption were more widely used. Sec- 
ond, government export restrictions tie 
the hands of American high-technology 
businesses by barring the export of 
strong encryption technology. The size 
of these combined losses makes 
encryption one of the critical issues 
facing American businesses today. 

Moreover, the increasing use of and 
dependency on networked computers 
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by Americans to obtain critical medi- 
cal services, to conduct research, to be 
entertained, to go shopping and to 
communicate with friends and business 
associates, raises special concerns 
about the privacy and confidentiality 
of their computer transmissions. I have 
long been concerned about these issues, 
and have worked over the past decade 
to create a legal structure to foster pri- 
vacy and security for our wire and elec- 
tronic communications. Encryption 
technology provides an effective way to 
ensure that only the people we choose 
can read our communications. 

A leading encryption expert, Matt 
Blaze, told me in a recent letter that 
our current regulations governing the 
use and export of encryption are hav- 
ing a “deleterious effect on our coun- 
try's ability to develop a reliable and 
trustworthy information  infrastruc- 
ture." It is time for Congress to take 
steps to put our national encryption 
policy on the right course. 

The Encrypted Communications Pri- 
vacy Act would accomplish three goals: 

First, the bill encourages the use of 
encryption by legislatively confirnrng 
that Americans have the freedom to 
use and sell here in the United States 
any encryption technology that they 
feel is most appropriate to meet their 
privacy and security needs. The bill 
bars any government-mandated use of 
any particular encryption system, such 
as a key escrow encryption system. 

Second, for those Americans who 
choose to use à key escrow encryption 
method, the bill establishes privacy 
standards for key holders and stringent 
procedures for how law enforcement 
can obtain access to decoding keys and 
decryption assistance. These standards 
would subject key holders to criminal 
and civil liability if they released the 
keys or divulged the identity and infor- 
mation about the user of the 
encryption system, without legal au- 
thorization. Commenting on these pro- 
visions, Bruce Schneir, who has lit- 
erally written the textbook on 
encryption, said in a recent letter to 
me that the bill recognizes the special 
obligations of keyholders to be vigilant 
in safeguarding the information en- 
trusted to them, without imposing hur- 
tles on the use of cryptography.”’ 

Finally, the bill loosens export re- 
strictions on encryption products. 
Under the bill, it would be lawful for 
American companies to export high- 
technology products with encryption 
capabilities when comparable 
encryption capabilities are available 
from foreign suppliers, and generally 
available encryption software, includ- 
ing mass market products and 
encryption that is in the public do- 
main. According to Mr. Schneir, the 
bill “removes the strangle-hold that 
has encumbered the development of 
mass-market security solutions" which 
are so vital to the development of our 
information infrastructure. 
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Senator MURRAY took a leading role 
in the last Congress on reforming our 
export restrictions on encryption, and I 
commend her for continuing to give 
this important issue her committed at- 
tention again in this Congress. 

Current export restrictions allow the 
export of primarily weak encryption 
software programs. So weak, in fact, 
that a January 1996 report by an ad hoc 
group of world-renowned cryptog- 
raphers and computer scientists esti- 
mated that it would take a pedestrian 
hacker a matter of hours to break and 
a foreign intelligence agency a matter 
of nanoseconds to break. No wonder 
that foreign buyers of encryption prod- 
ucts are increasingly looking elsewhere 
for strong security. This hurts the 
competitiveness of our high-technology 
industry. 

A recent report by the Computer Sys- 
tems Policy Project, which is a group 
of major American computer compa- 
nies estimated that U.S. companies 
stand to lose between $30 and $60 bil- 
lion in revenues and over 200,000 of 
high-technology jobs by the year 2000 
because U.S. companies are handi- 
capped in the global market by out- 
dated export restrictions. 

Even the Commerce Department re- 
ported in January that U.S. export 
controls may have a negative effect 
on U.S. competitiveness" and may 
discourage" the use of strong 
encryption domestically since manu- 
facturers want to make only one prod- 
uct for export and for use here. 

Although American companies ac- 
count for almost 75 percent of the glob- 
al market for prepackaged software, 
the rest of the world is competing 
strongly in the market for encryption 
software. Shortsighted government 
policy is holding back American busi- 
ness. Almost 2 years ago, I chaired a 
hearing of the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Technology and the Law on the ad- 
ministration’s Clipper Chip key escrow 
encryption program. I heard testimony 
about 340 foreign encryption products 
that were available worldwide, 155 of 
them employing encryption in a 
strength that American firms were pro- 
hibited from exporting. 

In 2 short years, those numbers have 
increased. According to a survey of 
cryptographic products conducted by 
Trusted Information System, as of De- 
cember 1995, 497 foreign products from 
28 countries were available with 
encryption security. Almost 200 of 
these foreign products used strong 
encryption that American companies 
are barred from selling abroad. This 
study draws the obvious conclusion 
that As a result, U.S. Government re- 
strictions may be succeeding only in 
crippling a vital American industry’s 
exporting ability.“ 

At the Clipper Chip hearing I chaired 
in 1994, I heard a number of reports 
about American companies losing busi- 
ness opportunities due to U.S. export 
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restrictions. One data security com- 
pany reported that despite its superior 
system, it had been unable to respond 
to requests from NATO and foreign 
telecommunications companies be- 
cause it cannot export the encryption 
they demanded. This cost this single 
American company millions in fore- 
gone business. Another major com- 
puter company lost two sales in West- 
ern Europe in a single year totaling 
about $80 million because the file and 
data encryption in the integrated sys- 
tem they offered was not exportable. 

Our current export restrictions on 
encryption technology are fencing off 
the global marketplace and hurting the 
competitiveness of this part of our 
high-technology industries. While na- 
tional and domestic security concerns 
must weigh heavily, we need to do a 
better job of balancing these concerns 
with American business’ need for 
encryption and the economic opportu- 
nities for our high-technology indus- 
tries that encryption technology pro- 
vides. 

American businesses are not only 
suffering lost sales because of our cur- 
rent export restrictions, but are also 
suffering staggering losses due to eco- 
nomic espionage. FBI Director Freeh 
testified that the White House Office of 
Science and Technology Policy puts 
the amount of that loss at $100 billion 
per year. At a hearing last week on 
economic espionage, we heard from one 
witness who had to close down his soft- 
ware company, with a loss of 25 jobs, 
after China bribed an employee to steal 
the source code for the company’s soft- 
ware. 

We have bills pending before Con- 
gress to enact new criminal laws to 
punish people who steal trade secrets 
or other proprietary information and 
who break into computers to steal sen- 
sitive information. But new criminal 
laws are not the whole answer. Crimi- 
nal laws often only come into play too 
late, after the theft has occurred or the 
injury inflicted. 

We must encourage American firms 
to take preventive measures to protect 
their vital economic information. That 
is where encryption comes in. Just as 
we have security systems to lock up 
our offices and file drawers, we need 
strong encryption systems to protect 
the security and confidentiality of 
business information. 

The Computer Systems Policy 
Project estimates that, without strong 
encryption, financial losses by the year 
2000 from breaches of computer secu- 
rity systems to be from $40 to $80 bil- 
lion. Unfortunately, some of these 
losses are already occurring. One U.S.- 
based manufacturer is quoted in the 
Project's report, saying: 

We had a multi-year, multi-billion dollar 
contract stolen off our P.C. (while bidding in 
& foreign country). Had it been encrypted, 
[the foreign competitor] could not have used 
it in the bidding time frame. 
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New technologies present enormous 
opportunities for Americans, but we 
must strive to safeguard our privacy if 
these technologies are to prosper in 
this information age. Otherwise, in the 
service of law enforcement and intel- 
ligence needs, we will dampen any en- 
thusiasm Americans may have for tak- 
ing advantage of the new technologies. 

Ilook forward to working with my 
colleagues on this important matter, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
bill, a summary of the bill, and three 
letters of support from Matt Blaze, 
Bruce Schneir, and Business Software 
Alliance, be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1587 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Encrypted 
Communications Privacy Act of 1996". 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act— 

(1) to ensure that Americans are able to 
have the maximum possible choice in 
encryption methods to protect the security, 
confidentiality, and privacy of their lawful 
wire or electronic communications; and 

(2) to establish privacy standards for key 
holders who are voluntarily entrusted with 
the means to decrypt such communications, 
and procedures by which investigative or law 
enforcement officers may obtain assistance 
in decrypting such communications. 

SEC. 3. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the digitization of information and the 
explosion in the growth of computing and 
electronic networking offers tremendous po- 
tential benefits to the way Americans live, 
work, and are entertained, but also raises 
new threats to the privacy of American citi- 
zens and the competitiveness of American 
businesses; 

(2) a secure, private, and trusted national 
and global information infrastructure is es- 
sential to promote economic growth, protect 
citizens’ privacy, and meet the needs of 
American citizens and businesses; 

(3) the rights of Americans to the privacy 
and security of their communications and in 
conducting their personal and business af- 
fairs should be preserved and protected; 

(4) the authority and ability of investiga- 
tive and law enforcement officers to access 
and decipher, in a timely manner and as pro- 
vided by law, wire and electronic commu- 
nications necessary to provide for public 
safety and national security should also be 
preserved; 

(5) individuals will not entrust their sen- 
sitive personal, medical, financial, and other 
information to computers and computer net- 
works unless the security and privacy of that 
information is assured; 

(6) business will not entrust their propri- 
etary and sensitive corporate information, 
including information about products, proc- 
esses, customers, finances, and employees, to 
computers and computer networks unless 
the security and privacy of that information 
is assured; 

(7) encryption technology can enhance the 
privacy, security, confidentiality, integrity, 
and authenticity of wire and electronic com- 
munications and stored electronic informa- 
tion; 
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(8) encryption techniques, technology, pro- 
grams, and products are widely available 
worldwide; 

(9) Americans should be free lawfully to 
use whatever particular encryption tech- 
niques, technologies, programs, or products 
developed in the marketplace they desire in 
order to interact electronically worldwide in 
a secure, private, and confidential manner; 

(10) American companies should be free to 
compete and to sell encryption technology, 
programs, and products; 

(11) there is a need to develop a national 
encryption policy that advances the develop- 
ment of the national and global information 
infrastructure, and preserves Americans’ 
right to privacy and the Nation’s public safe- 
ty and national security; 

(12) there is a need to clarify the legal 
rights and responsibilities of key holders 
who are voluntarily entrusted with the 
means to decrypt wire or electronic commu- 
nications; 

(13) the Congress and the American people 
have recognized the need to balance the 
right to privacy and the protection of the 
public safety and national security; 

(14) the Congress has permitted lawful 
electronic surveillance by investigative or 
law enforcement officers only upon compli- 
ance with stringent statutory standards and 
procedures; and 

(15) there is a need to clarify the standards 
and procedures by which investigative or law 
enforcement officers obtain assistance from 
key holders who are voluntarily entrusted 
with the means to decrypt wire or electronic 
communications, including such communica- 
tions in electronic storage. 

SEC, 4. FREEDOM TO USE ENCRYPTION. 

(a) LAWFUL USE OF ENCRYPTION.—It shall 
be lawful for any person within any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any 
territory or possession of the United States, 
and by United States persons in a foreign 
country to use any encryption, regardless of 
encryption algorithm selected, encryption 
key length chosen, or implementation tech- 
nique or medium used except as provided in 
this Act and the amendments made by this 
Act or in any other law. 

(b) GENERAL CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in 
this Act or the amendments made by this 
Act shall be construed to— 

(1) require the use by any person of any 
form of encryption; 

(2) limit or affect the ability of any person 
to use encryption without a key escrow func- 
tion; or 

(3) limit or affect the ability of any person 
who chooses to use encryption with a key es- 
crow function not to use a key holder. 

SEC. 5. ENCRYPTED WIRE AND ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part I of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
chapter 121 the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 122—ENCRYPTED WIRE AND 

ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATIONS 
2801. Definitions. 
2802. Prohibited acts by key holders. 
“2803. Reporting requirements. 
2804. Unlawful use of encryption to obstruct 


justice. 

2805. Freedom to sell encryption products. 
*$ 2801. Definitions 

As used in this chapter 

(i) the terms ‘person’, ‘State’, wire com- 
munication’, ‘electronic communication’, 
‘investigative or law enforcement officer’, 
‘judge of competent jurisdiction’, and ‘elec- 
tronic storage’ have the same meanings 
given such terms in section 2510 of this title; 
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"(2) the term ‘encryption’ means the 
scrambling of wire or electronic communica- 
tions using mathematical formulas or algo- 
rithms in order to preserve the confidential- 
ity, integrity or authenticity and prevent 
unauthorized recipients from accessing or al- 
tering such communications; 

(3) the term ‘key holder’ means a person 
located within the United States (which 
may, but is not required to, be a Federal 
agency) who is voluntarily entrusted by an- 
other independent person with the means to 
decrypt that person’s wire or electronic com- 
munications for the purpose of subsequent 
decryption of such communications; 

"(4) the term ‘decryption key’ means the 
variable information used in a mathematical 
formula, code, or algorithm, or any compo- 
nent thereof, used to decrypt wire or elec- 
tronic communications that have been 
encrypted; and 

“(5) the term ‘decryption assistance’ 
means providing access, to the extent pos- 
sible, to the plain text of encrypted wire or 
electronic communications. 

“§ 2802. Prohibited acts by key holders 

(a) UNAUTHORIZED RELEASE OF KEY.—Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b) any key 
holder who releases a decryption key or pro- 
vides decryption assistance shall be subject 
to the criminal penalties provided in sub- 
section (e) and to civil liability as provided 
in subsection (f). 

"(b) AUTHORIZED RELEASE OF KEY.—A key 
holder shall only release a decryption key in 
its possession or control or provide 
decryption assistance— 

“(1) with the lawful consent of the person 
whose key is being held or managed by the 
key holder; 

(2) as may be necessarily incident to the 
holding or management of the key by the 
key holder; or 

*(3) to investigative or law enforcement of- 
ficers authorized by law to intercept wire or 
electronic communications under chapter 
119, to obtain access to stored wire and elec- 
tronic communications and transactional 
records under chapter 121, or to conduct elec- 
tronic surveillance, as defined in section 101 
of the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act 
of 1978 (50 U.S.C. 1801), upon compliance with 
subsection (c) of this section. 

"(c) REQUIREMENTS FOR RELEASE OF 
DECRYPTION KEY OR PROVISION OF 
DECRYPTION ASSISTANCE TO INVESTIGATIVE OR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER.— 

"(1) CONTENTS OF WIRE AND ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATIONS.—A key holder is authorized 
to release a decryption key or provide 
decryption assistance to an investigative or 
law enforcement officer authorized by law to 
conduct electronic surveillance under chap- 
ter 119, only if— 

A) the key holder is given— 

**(1) a court order signed by a judge of com- 
petent jurisdiction directing such release or 
assistance; or 

(ii) a certification in writing by a person 
specified in section 2518(7) or the Attorney 
General stating that— 

“(I) no warrant or court order is required 
by law; 

(II) all requirements under section 2518(7) 
have been met; and 

(III) the specified release or assistance is 
required; 

B) the order or certification under para- 
graph (A)— 

"(1) specifies the decryption key or 
decryption assistance which is being sought; 
and 

(Ii) identifies the termination date of the 
period for which release or assistance has 
been authorized; and 
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(0) in compliance with an order or certifi- 
cation under subparagraph (A), the key hold- 
er shall provide only such key release or 
decryption assistance as is necessary for ac- 
cess to communications covered by subpara- 
graph (B). 

(2) STORED WIRE AND ELECTRONIC COMMU- 
NICATIONS.—(A) A key holder is authorized to 
release a  decryption key or provide 
decryption assistance to an investigative or 
law enforcement officer authorized by law to 
Obtain access to stored wire and electronic 
communications and transactional records 
under chapter 121, only if the key holder is 
directed to give such assistance pursuant to 
the same lawful process (court warrant, 
order, subpoena, or certification) used to ob- 
tain access to the stored wire and electronic 
communications and transactional records. 

*(B) The notification required under sec- 
tion 2703(b) shall in the event that 
encrypted wire or electronic communica- 
tions were obtained from electronic storage, 
include notice of the fact that a key to such 
communications was or was not released or 
decryption assistance was or was not pro- 
vided by a key holder. 

(C) In compliance with the lawful process 
under subparagraph (A), the key holder shall 
provide only such key release or decryption 
assistance as is necessary for access to the 
communications covered by such lawfui 
process. 

(3) USE OF KEY.—(AÀ) An investigative or 
law enforcement officer to whom a key has 
been released under this subsection may use 
the key only in the manner and for the pur- 
pose and duration that is expressly provided 
for in the court order or other provision of 
law authorizing such release and use, not to 
exceed the duration of the electronic surveil- 
lance for which the key was released. 

) On or before completion of the author- 
ized release period, the investigative or law 
enforcement officer to whom a key has been 
released shall destroy and not retain the re- 
leased key. 

C) The inventory required to be served 
pursuant to section 2518(8)(d) on persons 
named in the order or the application under 
section 2518(7)(b), and such other parties to 
intercepted communications as the judge 
may determine, in the interest of justice, 
Shall in the event that encrypted wire or 
electronic communications were intercepted, 
include notice of the fact that during the pe- 
riod of the order or extensions thereof a key 
to, or decryption assistance for, any 
encrypted wire or electronic communica- 
tions of the person or party intercepted was 
or was not provided by a key holder. 

"(4) NONDISCLOSURE OF RELEASE.—No key 
holder, officer, employee, or agent thereof 
shall disclose the key release or provision of 
decryption assistance pursuant to subsection 
(b), except as may otherwise be required by 
legal process and then only after prior notifi- 
cation to the Attorney Genera! or to the 
principal prosecuting attorney of a State or 
any political subdivision of a State, as may 
be appropriate. 

(d) RECORDS OR OTHER INFORMATION HELD 
BY KEY HOLDERS.—A key holder, shall not 
disclose a record or other information (not 
including the key) pertaining to any person 
whose key is being held or managed by the 
key holder, except— 

"(1) with the lawful consent of the person 
whose key is being held or managed by the 
key holder; or 

2) to an investigative or law enforcement 
officer pursuant to a subpoena authorized 
under Federal or State law, court order, or 
lawful process. 
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An investigative or law enforcement officer 
receiving a record or information under 
paragraph (2) is not required to provide no- 
tice to the person to whom the record or in- 
formation pertains. Any disclosure in viola- 
tion of this subsection shall render the per- 
son committing the violation liable for the 
civil damages provided for in subsection (f). 

„(e) CRIMINAL PENALTIES.—The punish- 
ment for an offense under subsection (a) of 
this section is— 

"(1) if the offense is committed for a 
tortious, malicious, or illegal purpose, or for 
purposes of direct or indirect commercial ad- 
vantage or private commercial gain— 

“(A) a fine under this title or imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both, in 
the case of a first offense under this subpara- 
graph; or 

“(B) a fine under this title or imprison- 
ment for not more than 2 years, or both, for 
any second or subsequent offense; and 

(2) in any other case where the offense is 
committed recklessly or intentionally, a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 6 months, or both. 

**(f) CIVIL DAMAGES.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Any person aggrieved by 
any act of a person in violation of sub- 
sections (a) or (d) may in a civil action re- 
cover from such person appropriate relief. 

*(2) RELIEF.—In an action under this sub- 
section, appropriate relief includes— 

“(A) such preliminary and other equitable 
or declaratory relief as may be appropriate; 

B) damages under paragraph (3) and pu- 
nitive damages in appropriate cases; and 

(O) a reasonable attorney's fee and other 
litigation costs reasonably incurred. 

*(3) COMPUTATION OF DAMAGES.—The court 
may assess as damages whichever is the 
greater of— 

“(A) the sum of the actual damages suf- 
fered by the plaintiff and any profits made 
by the violator as a result of the violation; 
or 

) statutory damages in the amount of 
$5,000. 

**(4) LIMITATION.—A civil action under this 
subsection shall not be commenced later 
than 2 years after the date upon which the 
plaintiff first knew or should have known of 
the violation. 

"(g) DEFENSE.—It shall be a complete de- 
fense against any civil or criminal action 
brought under this chapter that the defend- 
ant acted in good faith reliance upon a court 
warrant or order, grand jury or trial sub- 
poena, or statutory authorization. 

*$2803. Reporting requirements 

"(a) IN GENERAL.—In reporting to the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts as required under section 2519(2) of 
this title, the Attorney General, an Assist- 
ant Attorney General specially designated 
by the Attorney General, the principal pros- 
ecuting attorney of a State, or the principal 
prosecuting attorney of any political sub- 
division of à State, shall report on the num- 
ber of orders and extensions served on key 
holders to obtain access to decryption keys 
or decryption assistance. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—The Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall include as part of the report 
transmitted to the Congress under section 
2519(3) of this title, the number of orders and 
extensions served on key holders to obtain 
&ccess to decryption keys or decryption as- 
Sistance and the offenses for which the or- 
ders were obtained. 

*$2804. Unlawful use of encryption to ob- 
struct justice 

“Whoever willfully endeavors by means of 
encryption to obstruct, impede, or prevent 
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the communication of information in fur- 
therance of a felony which may be pros- 
ecuted in à court of the United States, to an 
investigative or law enforcement officer 
shall— 

(J) in the case of a first conviction, be 
sentenced to imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, fined under this title, or both; 
or 

(2) in the case of a second or subsequent 
conviction, be sentenced to imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years, fined under this 
title, or both. 

*$2805. Freedom to sell encryption products 

(a) IN GENERAL.—It shall be lawful for any 
person within any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and any territory 
or possession of the United States, to sell in 
interstate commerce any encryption, regard- 
less of encryption algorithm selected, 
encryption key length chosen, or implemen- 
tation technique or medium used. 

**(b) CONTROL OF EXPORTS BY SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE.— 

(i) GENERAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other law, subject to paragraphs (2), (3), and 
(4) the Secretary of Commerce shall have 
exclusive authority to control exports of all 
computer hardware, software, and tech- 
nology for information security (including 
encryption), except computer hardware, soft- 
ware, and technology that is specifically de- 
signed or modified for military use, includ- 
ing command, control, and intelligence ap- 
plications. 

*(2) ITEMS NOT REQUIRING LICENSES.—No 
validated license may be required, except 
pursuant to the Trading With The Enemy 
Act or the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (IEEPA) (but only to the 
extent that the authority of the IEEPA is 
not exercised to extend controls imposed 
under the Export Administration Act of 
1979), for the export or reexport of— 

“(A) any software, including software with 
encryption capabilities, that is— 

“(i) generally available, as is, and designed 
for installation by the purchaser; or 

**(11) in the public domain or publicly avail- 
able because it is generally accessible to the 
interested public in any form; or 

"(B) any computing device solely because 
it incorporates or employs in any form soft- 
ware (including software with encryption ca- 
pabilities) exempted from any requirement 
for a validated license under subparagraph 
(A). 

“(3) SOFTWARE WITH ENCRYPTION CAPABILI- 
TIES.—The Secretary of Commerce shall au- 
thorize the export or reexport of software 
with encryption capabilities for nonmilitary 
end-uses in any country to which exports of 
software of similar capability are permitted 
for use by financial institutions not con- 
trolled in fact by United States persons, un- 
less there is substantial evidence that such 
software will be— 

“(A) diverted to a military end-use or an 
end-use supporting international terrorism; 

*(B) modified for military or terrorist end- 
use; or 

*(C) reexported without requisite United 
States authorization. 

"(4) HARDWARE WITH ENCRYPTION CAPABILI- 
TIES.—The Secretary shall authorize the ex- 
port or reexport of computer hardware with 
encryption capabilities if the Secretary de- 
termines that a product offering comparable 
security is commercially available from a 
foreign supplier without effective restric- 
tions outside the United States. 

“(5) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this sub- 
section— 
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(A) the term ‘generally available’ means, 
in the case of software (including software 
with encryption capabilities), software that 
is widely offered for sale, license, or transfer 
including, but not limited to, over-the- 
counter retail sales, mail order transactions, 
phone order transactions, electronic dis- 
tribution, or sale on approval; 

*(B) the term ‘as is’ means, in the case of 
software (including software with encryption 
capabilities), a software program that is not 
designed, developed, or tailored by the soft- 
ware company for specific purchasers, except 
that such purchasers may supply certain in- 
stallation parameters needed by the software 
program to function properly with the pur- 
chaser's system and may customize the soft- 
ware program by choosing among options 
contained in the software program; 

„(C) the term ‘is designed for installation 
by the purchaser' means, in the case of soft- 
ware (including software with encryption ca- 
pabilities)— 

“(i) the software company intends for the 
purchaser (including any licensee or trans- 
feree), who may not be the actual program 
user, to install the software program on a 
computing device and has supplied the nec- 
essary instructions to do so, except that the 
company may also provide telephone help- 
line services for software installation, elec- 
tronic transmission, or basic operations; and 

**(11) that the software program is designed 
for installation by the purchaser without 
further substantial support by the supplier; 

“(D) the term ‘computing device’ means a 
device which incorporates one or more 
microprocessor-based central processing 
units that can accept, store, process, or pro- 
vide output of data; and 

“(E) the term ‘computer hardware’, when 
used in conjunction with information secu- 
rity, includes, but is not limited to, com- 
puter systems, equipment, application-spe- 
cific assemblies, modules, and integrated cir- 
cuits.". 


(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters for part I of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to chapter 33, the following new 
item: 


*122. Encrypted wire and electronic 
communication- s 


SEC. 6. INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES. 


(a) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this Act or 
the amendments made by this Act con- 
stitutes authority for the conduct of any in- 
telligence activity. 


(b) CERTAIN CONDUCT.—Nothing in this Act 
or the amendments made by this Act shall 
affect the conduct, by officers or employees 
of the United States Government in accord- 
ance with other applicable Federal law, 
under procedures approved by the Attorney 
General, or activities intended to— 

(1) intercept encrypted or other official 
communications of United States executive 
branch entities or United States Government 
contractors for communications security 
purposes; 

(2) intercept radio communications trans- 
mitted between or among foreign powers or 
agents of a foreign power as defined by the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 
1978; or 

(3) access an electronic communication 
system used exclusively by a foreign power 
or agent of a foreign power as defined by the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 
1978. 
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ENCRYPTED COMMUNICATIONS PRIVACY ACT OF 
1996—SUMMARY 

Sec. 1. Short Title. The Act many be cited as 
the “Encrypted Communications Privacy 
Act of 1996.” 

Sec. 2. Purpose. The Act would ensure that 
Americans have the maximum possible 
choice in encryption methods to protect the 
security, confidentiality and privacy of their 
lawful wire and electronic communications. 
For those Americans who choose an 
encryption method in which another person, 
called a key holder," is voluntarily en- 
trusted with the decryption key, the Act 
would establish privacy standards for the 
key holder, and procedures for law enforce- 
ment officers to follow to obtain assistance 
from the key holder in decrypting encrypted 
communications. 

Sec. 3. Findings. The Act enumerates fifteen 
congressional findings, including that a se- 
cure, private and trusted national and global 
information infrastructure is essential to 
promote citizens’ privacy and meet the needs 
of both American citizens and businesses, 
that encryption technology widely available 
worldwide can help meet those needs, that 
Americans should be free to use, and Amer- 
ican businesses free to compete and sell, 
encryption technology, programs and prod- 
ucts, and that there is a need to develop a 
national encryption policy to advance the 
global information infrastructure and pre- 
serve Americans’ right to privacy and the 
Nation’s public safety and national security. 
Sec. 4. Freedom to Use Encryption 

(a) Lawful Use of Encryption. The Act legis- 
latively confirms current practice in the 
United States that any person in this coun- 
try may lawfully use any encryption meth- 
od, regardless of encryption algorithm, key 
length or implementation selected. The Act 
thereby prohibits any government-mandated 
use of any particular encryption system, 
such as a key escrow encryption system. 

The Act further makes lawful the use of 
any encryption method by United States per- 
sons in a foreign country. This provision is 
consistent with, though broader than, the 
Department of State’s new personal use ex- 
emption published in the Federal Register on 
February 16, 1996, that permits the export of 
cryptographic products by U.S. citizens and 
permanent residents who have the need to 
temporarily export the cryptographic prod- 
ucts when leaving the U.S. for brief periods 
of time. For example, under this new exemp- 
tion, U.S. citizens traveling abroad will be 
able to take their laptop computers contain- 
ing copies of Lotus Notes software, many 
versions of which contain an encryption pro- 
gram otherwise not exportable. 

(b) General Constructions. Nothing in the 
Act is to be construed to require the use of 
encryption, a key escrow encryption system, 
or a key holder if a person chooses to use a 
key escrow encryption system. 

Sec. 5. Encrypted wire and electronic commu- 
nications. This section of the Act adds a new 
chapter 122, entitled “Encrypted Wire and 
Electronic Communications," to title 18 of 
the United States Code to establish privacy 
Standards for key holders and to set forth 
procedures that law enforcement officers 
must follow to obtain decryption assistance 
from key holders. 

(a) In General. New chapter 122 has five sec- 


tions. 

$2801. Definitions. Generally, the terms 
used in the new chapter have the same mean- 
ings as in the federal wiretap statute in 18 
U.S.C. $2510. Definitions are provided for 
"encryption", key holder", “decryption 
key", and “decryption assistance". A key 
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holder" may, but is not required to be, a 
Federal agency. 

This chapter applies only to wire or elec- 
tronic communications and communications 
in electronic storage, as defined in 18 U.S.C. 
$2510, and not to stored electronic data. For 
example, encrypted electronic mail mes- 
sages, encrypted telephone conversations, 
encrypted facsimile transmissions, 
encrypted computer transmissions and 
encrypted file transfers over the Internet 
would be covered, but not encrypted data 
merely stored on computers. 
$2802. Prohibited acts by key holders 

(a) Unauthorized release of key.—Key hold- 
ers will be subject to both criminal and civil 
liability for the unauthorized release of 
decryption keys or providing unauthorized 
decryption assistance. 

(b) Authorized release of key.—Key holders 
are authorized to release decryption keys or 
provide decryption assistance with the con- 
sent of the key owner, as may be necessary 
for the holding or management of the key, or 
to investigative or law enforcement officers 
upon compliance with the procedures set 
forth in subsection (c). 

(c) Requirements for release of decryption 
key to investigative or law enforcement offi- 
cer.—To obtain access to a decryption key or 
decryption assistance from a key holder, an 
investigative or law enforcement officer 
must present to the key holder the same 
form of lawful process used to obtain access 
to the encrypted content. For example, to 
obtain the decryption key to, or decryption 
assistance for, an encrypted telephone con- 
versation that is the subject of a court-or- 
dered wiretap under 18 U.S.C. §2518, a law en- 
forcement agent must present a court order 
to the key holder to obtain the decoding key. 
Likewise, to obtain the decryption key to, or 
decryption assistance for, an encrypted 
stored wire or electronic communication, a 
law enforcement officer must present a court 
warrant, order, subpoena or certification, de- 
pending upon what process was used to ob- 
tain access to the stored communication. 

Key holders may only provide the minimal 
key release or decryption assistance needed 
to access the particular communications 
specified by court order or other legal proc- 
ess. Released keys or other decryption as- 
sistance may only be used in the manner and 
for the purpose and duration expressly pro- 
vided by court order or other legal process. 

A key holder who fails to provide the 
decryption key or decryption assistance 
called for in the court order, subpoena or 
other lawful process may be penalized under 
current contempt or obstruction laws. 

(d) Records or other information held by 
key holders.—Key holders are prohibited 
from disclosing records or other information 
(not including decryption keys) pertaining to 
key owners, except with the owner’s consent 
or to an investigative or law enforcement of- 
ficer, pursuant to a subpoena, court order or 
other lawful process. 

(e) Criminal penalties.—Key holders who 
violate this section for a tortious, malicious 
or an illegal purpose, or for direct or indirect 
commercial advantage or private commer- 
cial gain, will be subject to a fine and up to 
1 year imprisonment for a first offense, and 
fine and up to 2 years’ imprisonment for a 
second offense. Other reckless and inten- 
tional violations would subject the key hold- 
er to a fine of up to $5,000 and up to 6 
months’ imprisonment. 

(f Civil damages.—Persons aggrieved by 
key holder violations may sue for injunctive 
relief, and actual damages or statutory dam- 
ages of $5,000, whichever is greater. 
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(g) Defense.—A complete defense is pro- 
vided if the defendant acted in good faith re- 
liance upon a court order, warrant, grand 
jury or trial subpoena or statutory author- 
ization. 

$2803. Reporting requirements. The Attorney 
General is required to include in her report 
to the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts under 18 U.S.C. $2519(2), the number 
of orders and extensions served on key hold- 
ers to obtain access to decryption keys or 
decryption assistance. The Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts is 
required to include this information, and the 
offenses for which the orders were obtained, 
in the report to Congress under 18 U.S.C. 
$2519(3). 

$2804. Unlawful use of encryption to obstruct 
justice. Persons who willfully use encryption 
in an effort and for the purpose of obstruct- 
ing, impeding, or prevent the communica- 
tion of information in furtherance of a fed- 
eral felony crime to a law enforcement offi- 
cer, would be subject to a fine and up to 5 
years' imprisonment for a first offense, and 
up to 10 years' imprisonment for a second or 
subsequent offense. 
$2805. Freedom to sell encryption products 

(a) In general.—The Act, legislatively con- 
firms that it is lawful to sell any encryption, 
regardless of encryption algorithm, key 
length or implementation used, domestically 
in the United States or its territories. 

(b) Control of exports by Secretary of Com- 
merce.—Notwithstanding any other law, the 
Act vests the Secretary of Commerce with 
control of exports of hardware, software and 
technology for information security, includ- 
ing encryption for both communications and 
other stored data, except when the hardware, 
Software or technology is specifically de- 
signed or modified for military use. 

No export license may be required for 
encryption software and hardware with 
encryption capabilities that is generally 
available, including mass market products 
(i.e., those generally available, sold as is”, 
and designed for installation by the pur- 
chaser) or encryption in the public domain 
and generally accessible. For example, no li- 
censes would be required for encryption 
products commercially available without re- 
striction and sold as is", such as Netscape's 
commercially available World Wide Web 
Browser, which cannot be exported. Simi- 
larly, no license would be required to export 
Software and corresponding hardware placed 
in the public domain and generally acces- 
sible, such as Phil Zimmerman’s Pretty 
Good Privacy program, which has been dis- 
tributed to the public free of charge via the 
Internet. 

In addition, the Secretary of Commerce 
must authorize the export of encryption soft- 
ware to commercial users in any country to 
which exports of such software has been ap- 
proved for use by foreign financial institu- 
tions, except when there is substantial evi- 
dence that the software will be diverted or 
modified for military or terrorists’ end-use 
or re-exported without requisite U.S. author- 
ization. Finally, the Secretary of Commerce 
must authorize the export of computer hard- 
ware with encryption capabilities if the Sec- 
retary determines that a product with com- 
parable security is commercially available 
from foreign suppliers without effective re- 
strictions outside the United States. 

Significantly, the government is author- 
ized to continue controls on countries that 
pose terrorism concerns, such as Libya, 
Syria and Iran, or other embargoes coun- 
tries, such as Cuba and North Korea, pursu- 
ant to the Trading With the Enemy Act or 
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the International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act. 

(b) Technical Amendment. The Act adds new 
chapter 122 and the new title in the table of 
chapters in title 18 of the United States 
Code. 

Sec. 6. Intelligence activities. The Act does 
not authorize the conduct of intelligence ac- 
tivities, nor affect the conduct by Federal 
government officers or employees in inter- 
cepting (1) encrypted or other official com- 
munications of Federal executive branch or 
Federal contractors for communications se- 
curity purposes; (2) radio communications 
between or among foreign powers or agents, 
as defined by the Foreign Intelligence Sur- 
veilance Act (FISA); or (3) electronic com- 
munication systems used exclusively by for- 
eign powers or agents, as defined by FISA. 

MURRAY HILL, NJ, 
March 1, 1996. 
Hon. PATRICK LEAHY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR LEAHY: Thank you for in- 
troducing the Encrypted Communications 
Privacy Act of 1996. As a member of the com- 
puter security and cryptology research com- 
munity, I have observed firsthand the delete- 
rious effect that the current regulations gov- 
erning the use and export of cryptography 
are having on our country's ability to de- 
velo, 4 reliable and trustworthy information 
infrastructure. Your bill takes an important 
first step toward creating regulations that 
reflect the modern realities of this increas- 
ingly critical technology. 

Unlike previous government encryption 
initiatives such as the technically-flawed 
and unworkable “Clipper” chip, your bill re- 
affirms the role of the marketplace in pro- 
viding ordinary citizens and businesses with 
a full range of choices for securing their pri- 
vate information. In particular by freeing 
mass-market cryptographic software and 
hardware from the burdensome export con- 
trols that govern the international arms 
trade, the bill will help the American soft- 
ware industry compete, for the first time, in 
the international market for high-quality se- 
curity products. 

Law enforcement need not fear the wide- 
spread availability of encryption; indeed, 
they should welcome and promote it. 
Encryption thwarts electronic predators by 
preventing unauthorized access to private 
data and computer systems, and the use of 
strong cryptography to protect computer 
networks is becoming as natural and nec- 
essary as the use of locks and burglar alarms 
to protect our homes and businesses. While 
criminals, too, might occasionally derive 
some advantage from the use of cryptog- 
raphy, the benefits of widely-available 
encryption technology overwhelmingly favor 
the honest user. By that those 
who hold decryption keys on behalf of others 
are in a special position of trust, your bill is 
respectful of the privacy of law-abiding citi- 
zens without introducing impediments to the 
government's ability to investigate and pre- 
vent crime. 

I have also examined the new provision de- 
signed to discourage the use of cryptography 
by criminals in the furtherance of a felony, 
and hope to see your carefully-worded lan- 
guage reinforced by a narrow interpretation 
in the courts, consistent with your intent. 

Again, thank you for your continued lead- 
ership in this area, and I look forward to 
doing whatever I can to help you bring 
encryption regulations in line with the fast- 
changing reality of this emerging tech- 
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March 1, 1996. 
Hon. PATRICK LEAHY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR LEAHY: I would like to 
thank you for introducing the Encrypted 
Communications Privacy Act. As a member 
of the computer and information security re- 
search community, I am keenly aware of the 
vital role of cryptography in fostering the 
development of our information infrastruc- 
ture. 

As the author of the book, Applied Cryp- 
tography", I have unusual insights into the 
absurdity of cryptography export restric- 
tions. It is not without irony that one may 
export my book in paper format, but not 
electronically. Presumably no rational per- 
son believes that the current restrictions ac- 
tually prevent the spread of cryptography. I 
believe you recognize this, as evidenced from 
the strong stance taken in your bill. 

As the bill recognizes, we can no longer af- 
ford to hold on to the obsolete notion that 
cryptography is the sole province of govern- 
ment communications; the growth of modern 
networks has irrevocably pushed it into the 
mainstream. I applaud your leadership to- 
wards codifying these principles in a bal- 
anced and responsible way. In particular, the 
bill: 

Removes the regulatory strangle-hold that 
has encumbered the development of mass- 
market security solutions; Recognizes the 
futility of applying regulations intended to 
control the international arms trade to even 
the most mundane and commonly available 
software; Encourages public confidence in 
encryption by allowing the marketplace to 
provide a full range of choices for privacy 
and security needs; Recognizes the specíal 
obligations of keyholders to be vigilant in 
safeguarding the information entrusted to 
them, without imposing hurtles on the use of 
cryptography; Allows the United States to 
continue its leadership role as a techno- 
logical innovator; Acknowledges the pivotal 
role of cryptography in electronic commerce. 

I continue to have concerns that the new 
criminal obstruction provision will discour- 
age law abiding citizens from using cryptog- 
raphy. I hope that legislative history and 
further discussion will demonstrate the nar- 
row intent of this crime. 

Overall, your bill takes very necessary 
strides towards ensuring that the protec- 
tions we take for granted in traditional 
media keep pace with technology, and I com- 
mend your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
BRUCE SCHNEIER. 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE ALLIANCE, 
Washington, DC, March 4, 1996, 
Hon. PATRICK J. LEAHY, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LEAHY: As President of the 
Business Software Alliance (BSA), I am writ- 
ing to express our strong support for the 
Encryption Communications Privacy Act of 
1996 which I understand you will introduce 
tomorrow. BSA represents the leading pub- 
lishers of software for personal computers 
and the client server environment including 
Adobe, Autodesk, Bentley, Lotus Develop- 
ment, Microsoft, Novell, Sybase, Symantec 
and the Santa Cruz Operation. 

We have had an opportunity to review the 
legislation and find it a significant step to- 
ward placing the U.S. software industry on a 
level playing field with our foreign competi- 
tors. Currently, we are only allowed to ex- 
port weak (40-bit) encryption. Your legisla- 
tion would allow us to export generally 
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available software which offers security at 
prevailing world levels. While many would 
prefer export restrictions being lifted in 
their entirety, this legislation at least would 
place us on an equal footing with our foreign 
competitors which is critical to the contin- 
ued success of the U.S. software industry in 
the global market place. 

As you well know, today, America’s soft- 
ware industry is the envy of the world. U.S. 
software companies hold an estimated 75% 
worldwide market share for mass market 
Software with exports accounting for more 
than one-half of revenues for our companies. 
According to a 1993 study by Economists 
Inc., the American mass market software in- 
dustry was the fastest growing industry in 
the U.S. between 1982 and 1992 and had be- 
come larger than all but five manufacturing 
industries. This translates into jobs here in 
the U.S. 


The continued growth and success of our 
industry is directly threatened by existing 
U.S. government export controls. For that 
reason, our companies have consistently 
made this one of its top policy issues. As im- 
portantly, the availability of easy to use, af- 
fordable encryption will be essential to the 
successful development of the Global Infor- 
mation Infrastructure (GII) As more and 
more transactions are being done on-line, 
consumers are increasingly demanding soft- 
ware with strong encryption capabilities. In 
two studies, 90% of the respondents believe 
information security is important. In one 
study 37% of the respondents said that they 
would consider purchasing foreign software 
with otherwise less desirable features if that 
Software offered data security not available 
in a U.S. program. Additionally, a recent 
study shows there are nearly 500 foreign 
encryption products from 28 countries cur- 
rently available. U.S. export restrictions 
simply put U.S. industry at a competitive 
disadvantage. Your bill would address this 
issue by allowing U.S. industry to export 
generally available software with strong se- 
curity features. 


As you may know, the Administration has 
attempted to address this issue with a ‘‘64- 
bit key escrow encryption proposal." Under 
that proposal, in order to be allowed to ex- 
port software with strong security features, 
U.S. industry would be required to build a 
back door into the program with a spare key 
held by a U.S. government certified agent. 
After careful and serious deliberation by our 
members, we concluded that the Administra- 
tion's approach is fatally flawed and cannot 
be the basis for progress in this area. We 
simply have not found a market for such a 
product. Any resolution must be market 
driven. Your bill takes a very different ap- 
proach. It reaffirms Americans right to 
Chose the encryption they use, either with 
key escrow or without. For those who chose 
voluntarily to use key holders, your legisla- 
tion provides standards so that their privacy 
is not violated. Your legislation allows the 
market to work. We wholeheartedly endorse 
this market driven approach. 


The digital information age and the Global 
Information Infrastructure present opportu- 
nities and challenges to computer users con- 
cerned about privacy at home and in their 
businesses, as well as for the U.S. govern- 
ment. From that point of view, we are all in 
a similar position. Information security poli- 
cies for the electronic world are fundamental 
to the success of the GI and we are pleased 
to support your legislation which is pro-mar- 
ket, pro-competition, pro-privacy and pro- 
progress. 
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We look forward to working with you to- 
ward the enactment of this legislation. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. HOLLEYMAN II, 
President. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator LEAHY today as 
an original cosponsor of the Encrypted 
Communications Privacy Act. Senator 
LEAHY is truly a leader on this issue, 
and I’ve had the pleasure of working on 
encryption policy with him over the 
past 3 years. I'm excited to once again 
join him in this effort to make sense 
out of our national export control poli- 
cies, and to promote export opportuni- 
ties for American software and hard- 
ware producers. 

As many of my colleagues know, 
with help from Congresswoman Cant- 
well in the 103d Congress, I was able to 
persuade the administration to study 
the extent to which U.S. companies are 
stymied by our country’s current 
encryption and export control policies. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
leased that report last month. And let 
me just say that there are some find- 
ings in this report that we should be 
aware of, and concerned about. For in- 
stance, the report acknowledges there 
are tremendous international growth 
opportunities for software exporters in 
the next 5 to 10 years. Unfortunately, 
the report also finds that most U.S. 
companies don’t pursue international 
sales because our export control laws 
are too cost prohibitive. 

Mr. President, there are legitimate 
national security concerns underpin- 
ning the Export Administration Act. 
However, these outdated laws are no 
longer relevant to the post-cold-war 
world we now lived in. Today’s na- 
tional security controls should target 
those items that really need to be con- 
trolled in order to maintain national 
security. Simply, they should make 
better sense; it doesn’t make sense to 
tell a U.S. software producer they can’t 
export a product that is already widely 
available on the world market. 

Senator LEAHY’s bill seeks a bal- 
anced approach to implementing via- 
ble, safe, and secure encryption tech- 
nology on both domestically sold prod- 
ucts and exported products. It protects 
our privacy concerns, and it lays out 
the appropriate procedures law enforce- 
ment officials should use when obtain- 
ing encrypted materials. And, most im- 
portant, it protects industry ingenuity 
and prohibits mandatory key escrow. 

Mr. President, I introduced the Com- 
mercial Export Administration Act in 
the 103d Congress. I am pleased Senator 
LEAHY is incorporating my language 
into his bill. My language reduces regu- 
latory redtape and makes it easier to 
export generally available mass-mar- 
keted commercial software. Washing- 
ton State is home to some of the most 
innovative software producers in the 
world, and they are eager to export 
their goods. Unfortunately, our export 
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controls keep Washington State’s com- 
panies from penetrating the world mar- 
ket. Senator LEAHY’S bill, however will 
fix this problem. 

We are hearing a lot on the Presi- 
dential campaign trail about the dam- 
age that comes from trade—how trade 
hurts our economy and our workers. 
That’s nonsense. My Washington State 
friends and neighbors know full-well 
that trade is essential to our State’s 
success. One out of every five jobs in 
Washington State is trade related; and 
these are highly skilled, family wage 
jobs that pay 15 percent higher than 
the national average. Moreover, Wash- 
ington State’s small- and mid-sized 
high-technology companies provided 
over 98,000 jobs in 1995. 

Mr. President, I mention this because 
our bill will increase exports and en- 
able our high-technology companies to 
grow further. Higher growth means 
more jobs—plain and simple. A recent 
study revealed that in 1995 U.S. export- 
ers lost $60 billion in international 
sales, and it estimates the industry 
will lose 200,000 potential jobs by the 
year 2000. Given the increase in inter- 
national competition, we can no longer 
afford to persist in holding U.S. compa- 
nies back from potential world sales. 

This legislation makes good sense. 
First and foremost, it ensures every 
American’s right to use any appro- 
priate encryption available on the mar- 
ket. It also sets out necessary guide- 
lines that should accompany any pol- 
icy regarding the use of key escrow. 
And finally, it paves the way for new, 
streamlined export policies. 

Mr. President, this legislation is 
badly needed, and I urge my colleagues 
to join Senator LEAHY and me in sup- 
porting it. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 1588. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to issue a cer- 
tificate of documentation and coast- 
wise trade endorsement for the vessel 
Kalypso; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

JONES ACT WAIVER LEGISLATION 
è Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today 
Iam introducing a bill to provide a cer- 
tificate of documentation for the vessel 
Kalypso. 

The Kalypso (vessel number 566349) is 
a 36-foot recreational vessel owned by 
Ronald Kent of Anchorage, AK. It was 
built in Largo, FL, in 1974. The vessel 
was apparently at one time owned by a 
non-U.S. citizen, and it is therefore in- 
eligible for documentation under the 
Jones Act. Mr. Kent intends to use the 
vessel for charter fishing and sightsee- 
ing in Prince William Sound, AK. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 1588 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
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Congress assembled, That notwithstanding 
sections 12106, 12107, and 12108 of title 46, 
United States Code, and section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 App. U.S.C. 
883), as applicable on the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of Transportation 
may issue a certificate of documentation 
with appropriate endorsements for employ- 
ment in the coastwise trade for the vessel 
Kalypso (vessel number 566349).e 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself and 
Mr. LIEBERMAN): 

S. 1589. A bill to provide for a rotat- 
ing schedule for regional primaries for 
Presidential elections, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY ACT OF 1996 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, react- 
ing to à proposal which I am about to 
introduce in bill form, à columnist and 
cartoonist on the Seattle Post Intel- 
ligencer wrote, in yesterday's edition 
of that newspaper: 

My English friend, Carolyn, having re- 
cently arrived in the United States from 
London, asked me to explain how Americans 
decide who will be their President. 

We were at a social occasion just before I 
headed up to New Hampshire to witness the 
process firsthand. The longer I rambled on, 
detailing the haphazard series of primaries 
and caucuses, the influence of media expec- 
tations and money, the nearly endless cam- 
paigns that begin almost as soon as the win- 
ner of the previous round has been inaugu- 
rated, the more I thought how bizarre it 
must sound to a person from another coun- 
To the extent that the word system“ im- 
plies rationality and forethought, we really 
do not have a system for choosing nominees 
for president of the United States. 

This bill also reflects a cartoon that 
this same individual had in the news- 
paper about 3 or 4 weeks ago. In that 
cartoon, several of the Founding Fa- 
thers, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Alexander Hamilton are 
“Brainstorming at the Constitutional 
Convention." Ben Franklin turns to his 
colleagues in jest and rattles off an 
idea for a Presidential election system, 
with the following statement: 

“The President shall be chosen from 
among those persons who can hone complex 
ideas into simplistic sound bites, defame the 
character of their opponents, hide their own 
blemishes from an intrusive swarming press 
corps and’’—get this!—‘‘win the most votes 
from a tiny number of citizens in a remote 
corner of New England!” 

While this was simply a newspaper 
cartoon figure, it nonetheless comes all 
too close to describing the way in 
which we pick nominees for President 
of the United States at the present 
time. 

A relatively small handful of voters 
in two or three States are wooed for 
more than a year while the rest of the 
country is ignored, and the influence of 
their votes, or even their sound bites 
on radio and on television, has a dis- 
proportionate impact on the way in 
which we nominate our Presidents. At 
the same time, it means that the can- 
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didates must have very narrow plat- 
forms, appealing to this not highly rep- 
resentative group of American citizens. 

It also has the paradox, or had the 
paradox this year, of requiring major 
candidates to ignore States that some- 
how or another are deemed to be less 
influential. We saw an example this 
year when most of the candidates 
skipped primaries and caucuses in Lou- 
isiana and Delaware for fear of upset- 
ting States that, for an extended period 
of time, had gone earlier than they did. 

This is absolutely ridiculous, and we 
need a new and better system. We need 
a system that empowers and enfran- 
chises all of the citizens of the United 
States equally; that treats the nomi- 
nating process in both parties as being 
vitally important to the future of 
democratic institutions in the United 
States; that does so fairly; that causes 
the campaigns to speak about major 
national and regional issues on a much 
broader focus than they have at the 
present time. So, this is the time, it 
seems to me, when all of this is green 
in our memories, that we should begin 
the process toward a new system. 

As a consequence, the bill that I am 
introducing today, together with my 
distinguished friend and colleague, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
LIEBERMAN], creates a simple system of 
regional primaries. There will be four 
regions, each including either 12 or 13 
States, all required to hold primaries 
respectively on the first Tuesday in 
March—incidentally, today—the first 
Tuesday in April, and in May, and then 
in June, with the regions rotating first 
position, second position, third posi- 
tion, fourth position over four cycles, 
or 16 years. So the people in each re- 
gion would go first once every four 
Presidential elections and last every 
fourth Presidential election. 

The delegates would be bound for at 
least two ballots on the vote for the 
candidate to carry their State, or their 
congressional district, and leave the 
rules as to how the votes are divided to 
be determined by each individual 
State. 

So the people of each State will have 
an equal opportunity to participate in 
and to influence the nomination in 
that process. Instead of 4 or 5 percent 
of the people of the United States hav- 
ing a disproportionate impact on the 
outcome, all of the people of the United 
States will have an equal opportunity, 
and, equally significant, the candidates 
for President will have had the cam- 
paign in all corners of the United 
States and in every State to be af- 
fected. 

I believe, Mr. President, it will prob- 
ably give a slightly greater advantage 
to those candidates who are not inde- 
pendently wealthy or do not have huge 
campaign chests because, with 12 or 13 
primaries going on at the same time, 
they could attempt to establish a niche 
in one or two or three of those States 
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and become well known, win one or 
two, and be major candidates by the 
time the second round comes around. 
Not at all incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would place the nomination 
process a little bit closer to the na- 
tional convention, and that perhaps 
would slightly shorten the entire proc- 


ess. 

I think, in summary, Mr. President, 
that we should do everything we pos- 
sibly can to improve the nomination 
system for President and see to it that 
all of our people have equal oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1589 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Presidential 
Primary Act of 1996". 

SEC. 2. DEFINITION. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term election year" means a year 
during which a Presidential election is to be 
held; 

(2) the term national committee“ means 
the organization which, by virtue of the by- 
laws of a political party, is responsible for 
the day-to-day operation of such political 
party at the national level, as determined by 
the Federal Election Commission; 

(3) the term political party" means an as- 
sociation, committee, or organization 
which— 

(A) nominates a candidate for election to 
any Federal office whose name appears on 
the election ballot as the candidate of such 
association, committee, or organization; and 

(B) won electoral votes in the preceding 
Presidential election; 

(4) the term "primary" means a primary 
election held for the selection of delegates to 
a national Presidential nominating conven- 
tion of a political party, but does not include 
a caucus, convention, or other indirect 
means of selection; and 

(5) the term State committee means the 
organization which, by virtue of the bylaws 
of a political party, is responsible for the 
day-to-day operation of such political party 
at the State level, as determined by the Fed- 
eral Election Commission. 

SEC. 3. SCHEDULE. 

(a) SCHEDULE.— 

(1) FIRST ELECTION CYCLE.—In the first 
election year after the date of enactment of 
this Act, each State shall hold a primary in 
accordance with this Act, according to the 
following schedule: 

(A) REGION I.—Each State in Region I shall 
hold its primary on the first Tuesday in 
March. 

(B) REGION 0.—Each State in Region II 
shall hold its primary on the first Tuesday in 
April. 

(C) REGION Irr.—Each State in Region III 
shall hold its primary on the first Tuesday in 
May. 

(D) REGION IV.—Each State in Region IV 
shall hold its primary on the first Tuesday in 
June. 

(2) SUBSEQUENT ELECTION CYCLES.— 

(A) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), in the second and each 
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subsequent election year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, each State in each re- 
gion shall hold its primary on the first Tues- 
day of the month following the month in 
which it held its primary in the preceding 
election year. 

(B) LIMITATION.—If the States in a region 
were required to hold their primaries not 
earlier than the first Tuesday in June of the 
preceding year, such States shall hold their 
primaries on the first Tuesday in March of 
the succeeding election year. 

(b) REGIONS.—For purposes of subsection 
(a): 

(1) REGION I.—Region I shall be comprised 
of the following: 

(A) Connecticut. 

(B) Delaware. 

(C) District of Columbia. 

(D) Maine. 

(E) Maryland. 

(F) Massachusetts. 

(G) New Hampshire. 

(H) New Jersey. 

(I) New York. 

(J) Pennsylvania. 

(K) Rhode Island. 

(L) Vermont. 

(M) West Virginia. 

(2) REGION H. Region II shall be comprised 
of the following: 

(A) Alabama. 

(B) Arkansas. 

(C) Florida. 

(D) Georgia. 

(E) Kentucky. 

(F) Louisiana. 

(G) Mississippi. 

(H) North Carolina. 

(I) Oklahoma. 

(J) South Carolina. 

(K) Tennessee. 

(L) Texas. 

(M) Virginia. 

(3) REGION m. - Region III shall be com- 
prised of the following: 

(A) Illinois. 

(B) Indiana. 

(C) Iowa. 

(D) Kansas. 

(E) Michigan. 

(F) Minnesota. 

(G) Missouri. 

(H) Nebraska. 

(1) North Dakota. 

(J) Ohio. 

(K) South Dakota. 

(L) Wisconsin. 

(4) REGION IV.—Region IV shall be com- 
prised of the following: 

(A) Alaska. 

(B) Arizona. 

(C) California. 

(D) Colorado. 

(E) Hawail. 

(F) Idaho. 

(G) Montana. 

(H) Nevada. 

(I) New Mexico. 

(J) Oregon. 

(K) Utah. 

(L) Washington. 

(M) Wyoming. 

(5) TERRITORIES.— The national committees 
shall jointly determine the region of each 
territory of the United States. 

SEC. 4. QUALIFICATION FOR BALLOT. 

(a) CERTIFICATION BY FEDERAL ELECTION 
COMMISSION.—The Federal Election Commis- 
sion shall certify to the States in the rel- 
evant region the names of all seriously con- 
sidered candidates of each party— 

(1) for the first primary in the election 
year, not later than 6 weeks before such pri- 
mary; and 
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(2) in the subsequent primaries in the elec- 
tion year, not later than 1 week after the 
preceding primary in that election year. 

(b) STATE PRIMARY BALLOTS.—Each State 
shall include on its primary ballot— 

(1) the names certified by the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission; and 

(2) any other names determined by the ap- 
propriate State committee. 

SEC. 5. VOTING AT NATIONAL PARTY CONVEN- 
TIONS BY STATE DELEGATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Each State committee 
shall establish a procedure for the apportion- 
ment of delegates to the national Presi- 
dential nominating convention of each polit- 
ical party based on 1 of the following models: 

(1) WINNER-TAKE-ALL.—A binding, winner- 
take-all system in which the results of the 
primary bind each member of the State dele- 
gation or Congressional district delegation 
(or combination thereof) to the national con- 
vention to cast his or her vote for the pri- 
mary winner in the State. 

(2) PROPORTIONATE PREFERENCE.—A binding 
proportionate representation system in 
which the results of the State primary are 
used to allocate members of the State dele- 
gation or Congressional district delegation 
(or combination thereof) to the national con- 
vention to Presidential candidates based on 
the proportion of the vote for some or all of 
the candidates received in the primary in the 
State. 

(b) SELECTION OF DELEGATES.— 

(1) SUBMISSION OF NAMES.—Not later than 
the date on which a candidate is certified on 
the ballot for a State, such candidate shall 
submit to the State committee, in priority 
order, a list of names of individuals proposed 
by the candidate to serve as delegates for 
such candidate. 

(2) SELECTION.—Delegates apportioned to 
represent a candidate pursuant to the proce- 
dure established under subsection (a) shall be 
selected according to the list submitted by 
the candidate pursuant to paragraph (1). 

(c) VOTING AT THE NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TIONS.—Each delegate to a national conven- 
tion who is required to vote for the winner of 
the State primary under the system estab- 
lished under subsection (a) shall so vote for 
at least 2 ballots at the national convention, 
unless released by the winner of the State 
primary to which such delegate's vote is 
pledged. 

SEC. 6. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall apply to the primaries in 
the year 2000 and in each election year there- 
after. 


By Mrs. MURRAY (for herself, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
BUMPERS, and Mrs. FEINSTEIN): 
S. 1590. A bill to repeal the emer- 
gency salvage timber sale program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 
THE PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN TIMBER SALVAGE 
ACT OF 1996 
Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to cor- 
rect serious problems with a law passed 
by this Congress at the beginning of 
last year. This law was intended to by- 
pass environmental safeguards to speed 
up tree harvesting in national forests. 
Mr. President, this law, commonly 
known as the salvage rider, has not 
worked. Instead, it has reopened old 
wounds in the Pacific Northwest, and 
sparked major controversy throughout 
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the region. It has once again cast polit- 
ical uncertainty over working families, 
and blatantly cut regular people out of 
decisions over their own forests. 

In short, what was billed as a com- 
monsense approach to removing dead 
trees has turned out to be another case 
of legislative overkill on the environ- 
ment. 

Mr. President, it doesn’t have to be 
this way. My bill will defuse a tense 
situation, provide certainty for work- 
ers, and restore a role for the public in 
forest management. Let me explain 
how. 

The salvage rider has three problems: 
It allows large, old-growth timber sales 
previously declared illegal to be har- 
vested without regard to fish and wild- 
life concerns; it could relegate the 
Northwest forest plan to the trash 
heap; and it cuts the public completely 
out of any final decision to harvest 
trees in national forests. 

First, my bill resolves the old-growth 
issue by suspending timber sales com- 
monly referred to as section 318 sales, 
and requiring the Forest Service to 
provide substitute timber volume or 
buy these sales back from the pur- 
chaser. In either case, the purchaser is 
held harmless, and so are the sensitive 
old-growth areas. 

Second, my bill expedites implemen- 
tation of the Northwest forest plan by 
making sure resources are available to 
complete recommended watershed 
analyses. The primary goal of this pro- 
vision is to protect the scientific valid- 
ity of option 9, so that timber sales can 
move ahead and private land owners 
can proceed with their habitat con- 
servation plans. 

This is a very important point: The 
State of Washington and every major 
timber land owner in the region are 
working on comprehensive habitat con- 
servation plans. Every single one of 
these groups assume full implementa- 
tion of option 9 as the basis of fish and 
wildlife protection in their own plans. 
If option 9 goes belly up, all of these 
habitat plans are worthless. 

Third, my bill establishes a perma- 
nent, reasonable salvage program. The 
key work is permanent. I propose mov- 
ing away from ad hoc forest planning 
by Congress, switching gears with 
every swing of the political pendulum. 
Instead, we should put a long-term pro- 
gram in place, something everyone can 
plan around, year in and year out. 

Let me be very clear: This is not 
about salvage logging; this is about 
public input and accountability. Sal- 
vage logging is appropriate—and some- 
times necessary—is done right. My bill 
sets up a program that allows the agen- 
cies to target salvage logging on an ex- 
pedited basis when needed, under the 
full scrutiny of the public eye. If the 
agencies can defend their proposals, 
then they will go forward unimpeded. 

Mr. President, I remember what it 
was like last spring. There was a new 
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feeling in Congress; the people had 
called for change, so the leadership was 
running through bills left and right in 
the heat of the moment. A lot of things 
passed that might not have stood up 
under closer scrutiny, and this was one 
of them. 

The irony here is thick: The salvage 
rider gave the Federal Government 
more power, and less accountability. 
As a result, the public has no say in 
how their own national forests are 
managed. I don't think the people 
wanted that kind of change. 

People say this issue is too con- 
troversial to resolve, and that over the 
years it has become too polarized. To 
watch the debate, you might think 
that's true. Any person's idea is imme- 
diately rejected by someone else. And 
that may be the case with my bill. But 
if we keep rejecting everything, we will 
be left with nothing, except more 
chaos. 

With all the controversy, people ask 
me, why bother?" I'll tell you why: 
Because I care deeply about the North- 
west. I care deeply about what govern- 
ment is saying to people about tough 
issues; more often than not, we're tell- 
ing people that someone, somewhere, 
has to lose. That's not what I'm about. 
Most of all, I care deeply about the 
kind of legacy we're leaving for our 
children in this world. 

We simply cannot continue the way 
of divide and conquer. 

There are several ideas out there 
about how to proceed on this issue, 
from doing nothing at all, to repealing 
the salvage rider outright. My bill cuts 
a middle path. It says to workers: Sal- 
vage logging is something we should al- 
ways be able to do. It says to conserva- 
tionists: You will have an opportunity 
to hold the administration to its word. 
It says to large landowners: Your habi- 
tat planning efforts will pay off. 

In my view, people ought to be will- 
ing to settle for this as a responsible 
approach. 

Mr. President, I intend to pursue this 
matter on the continuing resolution 
when it comes before the full Senate. It 
is my understanding that the CR will 
contain limited language on this issue, 
but I do not believe it will solve the 
problem. I look forward to working 
with my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
explain further some of the concepts 
contained in this bill. 

REPLACEMENT VOLUME FOR SECTION 2001(K) 

SALES, SECTION 102(B) 

The Secretary and contract holder/ 
sale purchaser should immediately 
begin negotiations to locate alter- 
native volume agreeable to both par- 
ties. Because these purchasers have 
owned these contracts for half a dec- 
ade, the Secretary should make every 
effort to find and plan environmentally 
sound timber sales or modifications of 
the existing sale. The Secretary should 
direct agency personnel to make sub- 
stitute volume a priority. 
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New sales or modifications of exist- 
ing sales must comply with all applica- 
ble law, forest and regional plans, and 
standards and guidelines. Specifically, 
they must comply with the Northwest 
forest plan and, when developed, the 
plan—or plans—implementing the Inte- 
rior Columbia Basin ecosystem man- 
agement project. Furthermore, they 
must comply with Forest Service and 
BLM standards and guidelines, includ- 
ing PACFISH, INFISH, and Eastside 
screens. 

BIDDING RIGHTS, SECTION 102(CY2) 

This bill contains provisions allowing 
for purchasers holding timber sale con- 
tracts for sales that do not comply 
with environmental or natural re- 
source laws to exchange the value of 
those contracts for bidding credits. 
Such a concept has operated for min- 
eral rights in at least two other natu- 
ral resource laws—see Public Law 97- 
466, 96 Stat. 2540; and Public Law 96- 
401, 94 Stat. 1702. 

This bill authorizes monetary credits 
based on the negotiated value of the 
purchaser’s timber sale contract. The 
bidding credits extend to the purchaser 
and his or her successors and assigns to 
use in whole or part payment for future 
timber sales on Forest Service sales 
where the credits originated therefrom 
or on Bureau of Land Management 
sales, where the credits originated 
therefrom. 

SALVAGE SALES INITIATED UNDER THE RIDER, 

SECTION 10A) 

Sales initiated under section 2001 (b) 
or (d) are all those begun since passage 
of the Emergency Timber Salvage Act, 
on July 27, 1995. Title III of this bill ap- 
plies to sales where its provisions are 
timely. For example, if a sale has been 
advertised, this law does not require 
the agency to host an interdisciplinary 
team meeting with public participa- 
tion. All sales that have not been 
awarded are subject to appeal under 
the provision of title III. 

APPEAL OF AWARDED SALVAGE SALES, SECTION 
103(B) 

In section 103(b), I address sales that 
have been awarded to timber sale pur- 
chasers under the salvage and North- 
west forest plan provisions of the re- 
scissions bill. I give the public an op- 
portunity to appeal immediately and 
thereby suspend sales that are causing 
environmental damage. The adminis- 
tration insists that it is complying 
with all environmental laws, and I 
want to give the public an opportunity 
to prove that is the case. 

However, the agencies were required 
by the law at the time these sales were 
awarded—section 2001 of Public Law 
104-19—to take procedural short cuts. I 
do not believe the purchasers should be 
denied their contract rights while the 
public challenges the agencies for 
obeying the law’s procedural timelines. 
On the other hand, I do not want any 
sales that cause environmental harm 
to go forward. Thus, I try to strike a 
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balance between these competing needs 
by limiting appeals to substantive 
complaints. 

I understand that often substantive 
claims are raised in the context of pro- 
cedural laws, such as the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act. Some courts 
have suggested that NEPA is a purely 
procedural statute. The term proce- 
dural" in this bill is not meant to 
eliminate claims regarding environ- 
mental harm, even if they could be 
characterized as a purely procedural 
challenge. Let me give some examples. 

Where an agency had documentation 
in which a biologist recommended a 
sale not go forward, but the agency al- 
lowed the sale to be awarded to a pur- 
chaser, then such documentation could 
be the basis for an appeal and would 
not be considered a procedural chal- 
lenge. Another example would be where 
the agency went forward with a sale 
prior to obtaining the concurrence 
from the National Marine Fisheries 
Service or the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service regarding whether an activity 
will or will not jeopardize a species 
under the Endangered Species Act. 
This should not be characterized as a 
procedural challenge. A final example 
would be that section 2001 of Public 
Law 109-14 required the agencies to, in 
their discretion, file only environ- 
mental assessments, not  environ- 
mental impact statements. Because 
both EA’s and EIS’s should disclose the 
effects of a sale on the environment, a 
challenge could not be made simply be- 
cause the agency published such infor- 
mation in an EA, rather than an EIS. 
However, if the documentation, no 
matter what its title, failed to disclose 
the effects on the environment, it 
would be open to challenge. 

FUNDING TO IMPLEMENT TITLE III, SECTION 304 

In this bill, the agencies are given 
discretion at the forest supervisor’s 
and district manager’s levels to com- 
bine several funds and accounts to im- 
plement this bill. The intent is to pro- 
vide adequate funds for such activities 
as salvage timber sales, stewardship 
programs, watershed restoration, in- 
cluding road decommission, and data 
inventory and collection. This fund 
may not be used to carry out any ac- 
tivities that violate the forest plans, 
agency standards and guidelines, or the 
intent of this bill. This flexibility of 
funding will allow the agency to ad- 
dress critical salvage situations, cor- 
rect an apparent agencywide problem 
with inadequate inventory of forest re- 
sources, and address a backlog of stew- 
ardship and restoration projects. 

PILOT PROGRAM FOR HARVEST CONTRACTING, 

SECTION 306 

The legislation authorizes a pilot 
program to change the way salvage 
timber sales are undertaken on Forest 
Service and BLM lands. The Forest 
Service currently sells timber by plan- 
ning and preparing the sale, offering 
the sale to bidders, and administering 
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the timber harvest. Harvest contract- 
ing or stewardship contracting is an al- 
ternative to the current method, en- 
tailing a two-step process: A timber 
harvest contract or contracts to cut 
and remove wood, and log sales from 
the collected and sorted wood. 

There are several advantages to har- 
vest contracting, including allowing 
the agencies to better implement eco- 
system management, providing an op- 
portunity to improve tree health with- 
out a large component of merchandise 
timber, eliminating below-cost timber 
sales, and reducing timber theft. 

Specifically, harvest contracting 
would improve ecosystem management 
by basing contracts on the work per- 
formed and the resulting conditions of 
the forest. This would eliminate incen- 
tives for purchasers to inappropriately 
harvest large, lucrative trees. This 
pilot project encourages harvest so 
smaller, less valuable trees that have 
proliferated in many years of the West 
due to fire suppression and historic 
timber practices, such as highgrading. 
These young, dense stands are expen- 
sive to harvest, but many scientists be- 
lieve it is important to remove them in 
order to restore health to timber 
stands. 

The primary financial benefit is that 
gross timber sale revenues would be 
substantially higher because pur- 
chasers would not have road construc- 
tion or logging costs—they would sim- 
ply buy the wood from the log yard. 
Because the agencies may not be as ef- 
ficient as a private enterprise, the 
agencies should consider contracting 
the log marketing business to a private 
business. 

A secondary financial benefit would 
be the elimination of many opportuni- 
ties for timber sale fraud and theft. 
Under harvest contracting, the scaling 
system would be eliminated and the 
contractor would not benefit from cut- 
ting trees designated to be left stand- 
ing because of the fixed contract price 
and, in fact, might be penalized for not 
performing to contract specifications. 
That is why the bill contains a provi- 
sion limiting the ability of the con- 
tractor who performs the contract 
from also selling the harvested wood. 

Finally, this pilot project should ben- 
efit timber workers in several ways. 
First, salvage timber sales or thinning 
sales that were previously uneco- 
nomical to harvest would be offered, 
providing jobs for loggers and other re- 
source experts. Second, timber compa- 
nies would be purchasing wood after 
seeing its quality and knowing the 
exact board footage, rather than 
hypothesizing about the quantity of 
wood contained in a standing timber 
sale and not knowing how weather or 
timber markets might affect the abil- 
ity to harvest or make a profit from 
the wood. Third, companies would not 
be subject to changes or delays in abil- 
ity to harvest based on legal or politi- 
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cal changes as they held long-term 
timber sale contracts; they would sim- 
ply purchase wood. 

While harvest contracting appears to 
offer many benefits from many dif- 
ferent aspects, it remains untested on a 
large scale. This bill requires the For- 
est Service and BLM to establish pilot 
programs. This should provide guid- 
ance as to the feasibility, benefits, and 
drawbacks of the concept. 

In addition, Senator Max Baucus has 
introduced a bill, S. 1259, that also es- 
tablishes a demonstration program to 
use stewardship contracting. The con- 
cepts contained in this bill were devel- 
oped by a group of conservationists, 
forest product industry representa- 
tives, and community leaders. This 
should also offer guidance as how to 
implement this pilot program. 

FOREST TIMBER STAND STUDY TITLE IV 

The Forest Service has initiated a 
similar study to that required in this 
bill. The Western Forest Health Initia- 
tive should be used as a foundation for 
the requirements of this bill. There is 
no need for the agencies to be duplica- 
tive, rather this bill’s provisions should 
be supplemental to the work done in 
the WFHI. 

COLLABORATIVE DECISIONMAKING 

Early drafts of this bill included use 
of collaborative decisionmaking. The 
concept was dropped from the bill be- 
cause it was too difficult to described 
in legislative language. However, this 
decisionmaking process was very effec- 
tive when it was used to plan and de- 
velop timber salvage sales after the 
wildfires of 1994 on the Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest. The process was devel- 
oped by Steve Daniels and Gregg Walk- 
er, of Oregon State University, as a 
tool to support ecosystem-based man- 
agement of forest. 

Collaborative learning is a frame- 
work designed for natural resource 
management situations that have the 
following features: Multiple parties 
and issues, deeply held values and cul- 
tural difference, scientific and tech- 
nical uncertainty, and legal and juris- 
dictional constraints. The key notions 
that define collaborative learning are: 
Redefining the task away from solving 
a problem to one of improving a situa- 
tion; viewing the situation as a set of 
interrelated systems; defining improve- 
ment as desirable and feasible change; 
recognizing that considerable learning 
about science, issues and value dif- 
ferences—will have to occur before 
implementable improvements are pos- 
sible; and promoting working through 
the issues and perspectives of the situ- 
ation. 

Because of its success on the 
Wenatchee National Forest, I rec- 
ommend the agencies consider use of 
collaborative decisionmaking  proce- 
dures to increase valuable and produc- 
tive participation by various interest 
parties. 


By Mr. D’AMATO: 
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S.J. Res. 50. A joint resolution to dis- 
approve the certification of the Presi- 
dent under section 490(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 regarding for- 
eign assistance for Mexico during fiscal 
year 1996; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

CERTIFICATION DISAPPROVAL LEGISLATION 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a joint resolution 
that disapproves of the administra- 
tion’s certification of Mexico. I am 
joined by my colleagues Senator 
HELMS, Senator MCCONNELL, and Sen- 
ator PRESSLER in presenting this reso- 
lution and urge its immediate passage. 

As a result of the amount of drugs 
that are found to have come into the 
United States through Mexico, we 
know that Mexico has failed to stem 
the international drug trade. If this ad- 
ministration does not want to recog- 
nize Mexico’s failure, then it is up to 
Congress to do so. I will speak on this 
issue in more detail tomorrow. I en- 
courage my colleagues to join us in 
this effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 50 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That pursuant to sub- 
section (d) of section 490 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2291j), Congress 
disapproves the determination of the Presi- 
dent with respect to Mexico for fiscal year 
1996 that is contained in the certification 
(transmittal no. ) submitted to Congress by 
the President under subsection (b) of that 
section on , 1996. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 953 

At the request of Mr. DOLE, the 
names of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. ABRAHAM], and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. FRIST] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 953, a bill to 
require the Secretary of the Treasury 
to mint coins in commemoration of 
black revolutionary war patriots. 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Smmpson], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBB], and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 953, supra. 

At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
953, supra. 

S. 1028 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SHELBY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1028, a bill to provide increased 
access to health care benefits, to pro- 
vide increased portability of health 
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care benefits, to provide increased se- 
curity of health care benefits, to in- 
crease the purchasing power of individ- 
uals and small employers, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1089 
At the request of Mr. ABRAHAM, the 
names of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. MCCONNELL] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1039, a bill to 
require Congress to specify the source 
of authority under the United States 
Constitution for the enactment of laws, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1420 
At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1420, a bill to 
amend the Marine Mammal Protection 
Act of 1972 to support International 
Dolphin Conservation Program in the 
eastern tropical Pacific Ocean, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1451 
At the request of Mr. MCCAIN, the 
name of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. PRESSLER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1451, a bill to authorize an 
agreement between the Secretary of 
the Interior and à State providing for 
the continued operation by State em- 
ployees of national parks in the State 
during any period in which the Na- 
tional Park Service is unable to main- 
tain the normal level of park oper- 
ations, and for other purposes. 
S. 1483 
At the request of Mr. KYL, the name 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID] 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1483, a 
bill to control crime, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1506 
At the request of Mr. ABRAHAM, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. KYL] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BOND] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1506, a bill to provide for a re- 
duction in regulatory costs by main- 
taining Federal average fuel economy 
standards applicable to automobiles in 
effect at current levels until changed 
by law, and for other purposes. 
S. 1548 
At the request of Mrs. FEINSTEIN, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1548, a bill to provide that 
applications by Mexican motor carriers 
of property for authority to provide 
service across the United States-Mex- 
ico international boundary line and by 
persons of Mexico who establish enter- 
prises in the United States seeking to 
distribute international cargo in the 
United States shall not be approved 
until certain certifications are made to 
the Congress by the President and the 
Secretary of Transportation, and for 
other purposes. 
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S. 1553 
At the request of Mr. McCarN, the 
names of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. DEWINE], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THOMAS], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. ASHCROFT], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WELLSTONE] were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1553, a bill to provide that mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces performing 
services for the peacekeeping effort in 
the Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
shall be entitled to certain tax benefits 
in the same manner as if such services 
were performed in à combat zone. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 18 
At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 18, a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relative to 
contributions and expenditures in- 
tended to affect elections for Federal, 
State, and local office. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 49 
At the request of Mr. KYL, the names 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. HELMS] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. ABRAHAM] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
49, a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require two-thirds 
majorities for bills increasing taxes. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 133 
At the request of Mr. HELMS, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
KYL] was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 133, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
the primary safeguard for the well- 
being and protection of children is the 
family, and that, because the United 
Nations Convention on the Rights of 
the Child could undermine the rights of 
the family, the President should not 
sign and transmit it to the Senate. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 152 
At the request of Mr. ABRAHAM, the 
names of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. MCCONNELL] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 152, a resolution to amend the 
Standing Rules of the Senate to re- 
quire a clause in each bill and resolu- 
tion to specify the constitutional au- 
thority of the Congress for enactment, 
and for other purposes. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 224 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. DEWINE], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 224, a resolution to designate Sep- 
tember 23, 1996, as National Baseball 
Heritage Day." 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 226 

At the request of Mr. DOMENICI, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D'AMATO] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 226, a resolu- 
tion to proclaim the week of October 13 
through October 19, 1996, as National 
Character Counts Week." 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Energy Re- 
search and Development. 

The hearing will take place Wednes- 
day, March 20, 1996, at 2 p.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of this hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on S. 1077, a bill to au- 
thorize research, development, and 
demonstration of hydrogen as an en- 
ergy carrier, and for other purposes, S. 
1153, a bill to authorize research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration of hydro- 
gen as an energy carrier, and a dem- 
onstration-commercialization project 
which produces hydrogen as an energy 
source produced from solid and com- 
plex waste for on-site use in fuel cells, 
and for other purposes, and H.R. 655 a 
bil to authorize the hydrogen re- 
search, development, and demonstra- 
tion programs of the Department of 
Energy, and for other purposes. 

Those who wish to submit written 
statements should write to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC 
20510. For further information, please 
call Judy Brown or David Garman at 
(202) 224-8115. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that a full com- 
mittee hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The hearing will] take place Thurs- 
day, March 14, 1996, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of this hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on S. 1425, a bill to rec- 
ognize the validity of rights-of-way 
granted under section 2477 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and for other purposes. 
It will also address the Department of 
the Interior's July 29, 1994, proposed 
regulations regarding R.S. 2477 rights- 
of-way. 

Those who wish to testify or to sub- 
mit written testimony should write to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510. Presentation of oral testi- 
mony is by committee invitation. For 
further information, please contact Jo 
Meuse or Brian Malnak at (202) 224- 
6130. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Oversight of Government Management 
and the District of Columbia, Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs, will hold 
& hearing on Friday, March 8, 1996, at 
9:30 a.m., in room 342 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, on oversight of 
governmentwide travel management. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Armed Services be authorized to meet 
at 9:30 a.m. on Tuesday, March 5, 1996, 
in open session, to receive testimony 
on the Defense authorization request 
for fiscal year 1997 and the future years 
Defense program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on HUD Oversight and Structure, of 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, March 5, 1996, to conduct a 
hearing on oversight of the Office of 
HEO and implementation of the 1992 
Federal Housing Enterprises Safety 
and Soundness Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources be 
granted permission to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
March 5, 1996, for purposes of conduct- 
ing a full committee hearing which is 
scheduled to begin at 9:30 a.m. The pur- 
pose of this hearing is to consider the 
nominations of Thomas Paul Grumbly 
to the Under Secretary of Energy; 
Alvin L. Alm to be Assistant Secretary 
of Energy for Environmental Manage- 
ment; Charles William Burton and 
Christopher M. Coburn to be members 
of the Board of Directors of the U.S. 
Enrichment Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent on behalf of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee to meet on 
Tuesday, March 5, at 9:30 a.m. for a 
hearing on S. 1376, the Corporate Sub- 
sidy Review, Reform and Termination 
Act of 1995. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the Committee on 
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the Judiciary be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, March 5, 1996, at 10 a.m. to 
hold a hearing on A Decade Later: 
The Drug Price Competition and Pat- 
ent Term Restoration Act. " 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, The Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs asks unani- 
mous consent to hold a joint hearing 
with the House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to receive the legislative 
presentation of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. The hearing will be held on 
March 5, 1996, at 9:30 a.m., in room 345 
of the Cannon House Office Building. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SUPPORT OF NATIONAL 
SPORTSMANSHIP DAY 


e Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today 
marks the sixth annual celebration of 
National Sportsmanship Day. Designed 
to promote ethics, integrity, and good 
sportsmanship in athletics, as well as 
in society as a whole, National Sports- 
manship Day was established by the In- 
stitute for International Sport at the 
University of Rhode Island. 

As my colleagues may recall, the In- 
stitute for International Sport gained 
national attention 3 years ago as the 
sponsor of the inaugural World Schol- 
ar-Athlete Games in Newport, RI. More 
than 1,600 student-athletes from 108 
countries participated in athletic and 
scholastic competitions. In 1995, the in- 
stitute sponsored the Rhode Island 
Scholar-Athlete Games, which served 
as a model for similar contests across 
the country. 

Schools and colleges from across the 
United States are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in National Sportsmanship 
Day. This year, some 6,000 schools rep- 
resenting all 50 States and 61 nations 
are expected to take part in the cele- 
bration. Working with material pro- 
vided by the institute, classrooms 
around the globe will take this oppor- 
tunity to debate questions related to 
gender equity, competition, and fair 
play. In addition, for the third year in 
a row USA Today is sponsoring a na- 
tional essay contest. 

Another key component of National 
Sportsmanship Day is the Student- 
Athlete Outreach Program. This pro- 
gram encourages high schools and col- 
leges to send talented student-athletes 
to local elementary and middle schools 
to promote good sportsmanship and 
serve as positive role models. These 
students help young people build self- 
esteem, respect for physical fitness, 
and an appreciation for the value of 
teamwork. 

National Sportsmanship Day is rec- 
ognized by the President’s Council on 
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Physical Fitness and Sports. In a letter 
to the institute, Florence Griffith 
Joyner and Tom McMillen, cochairs of 
the President's Council, point out the 
valuable life skills and lessons that are 
learned by youth and adults through 
participation in sports." I will ask that 
the full text of the letter be printed in 
the RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 


marks. 

I am delighted that National Sports- 
manship Day was initiated in Rhode Is- 
land and I applaud all the students and 
teachers who are participating in this 
inspiring event today. Likewise, I con- 
gratulate all of those at the Institute 
for International Sport, whose hard 
work and dedication over the last 6 
years have made this program so suc- 
cessful. 

Iask that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL 
ON PHYSICAL FITNESS AND SPORTS, 
WASHINGTON, DC, March 1996. 

The President’s Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports is pleased to recognize 
March 5, 1996, as National Sportsmanship 
Day. The valuabic life skills and lessons that 
are learned by youth and adults through par- 
ticipation in sports cannot be overestimated. 

Participation in sports contributes to all 
aspects of our lives, such as heightened 
awareness of the value of fair play, ethics, 
integrity, honesty and sportsmanship, as 
well as improving levels of physical fitness 
and health. 

The President’s Council congratulates the 
Institute for International Sport for its con- 
tinued leadership in organizing this impor- 
tant day. We wish you every success in your 
efforts to broaden participation in and 
awareness of National Sportsmanship Day. 

FLORENCE GRIFFITH 


DIGITAL BROADCAST SPECTRUM 
AUCTIONS: CONSUMERS WILL 
PAY THE HIGHEST PRICE 


THERE IS NO SPECTRUM GIVEAWAY 
e Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate majority leader has said that he 
intends to stop the big spectrum give- 
away in the telecommunications bill. 
The Senator from Kansas is referring 
to spectrum that the FCC has set aside 
for broadcasters to use to convert to 
digital television. He wants this spec- 
trum to be put up for auction, which he 
believes will net billions of dollars in 
revenues for the Federal Treasury. And 
the chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee has announced that he will 
soon hold hearings on this issue. 

I don’t think the real question is 
whether there should be auctions of 
broadcast spectrum. Rather, the ques- 
tion is when. Some, like the majority 
leader, have proposed up front auctions 
of spectrum intended for the transition 
to digital television. Others, such as 
myself, believe that the auctions 
should occur on the analog spectrum, 
after the transition occurs. 
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I am a strong supporter of auctions 
as a means of allocating spectrum. As 
my colleagues know, I joined the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, Senator MCCAIN, in 
sponsoring an amendment last year 
which called for auctioning spectrum 
for a direct broadcast satellite license. 
The FCC concluded the auction for this 
license earlier this year, netting nearly 
$700 million for the Federal Treasury. 

I think if my colleagues will look 
through the rhetoric and focus on the 
serious policy consequences of this de- 
bate, they will realize that the very fu- 
ture of free over-the-air broadcasting is 
at stake. If up front auctions are re- 
quired for the digital spectrum, as sug- 
gested by some of my colleagues, it is 
local television stations and the con- 
sumers who rely upon them as their 
only source of television that will be 
the losers. 

At issue in this debate is the current 
plan of the FCC to allocate an addi- 
tional 6 MHz of spectrum to broad- 
casters. The purpose of this allocation 
is to allow broadcast television to con- 
vert their broadcast signals from ana- 
log to digital, which will be a necessity 
in the digital world that is rapidly ap- 
proaching the video industry, and in 
fact, is already here with direct broad- 
cast satellite. Digital conversion will 
permit broadcast television to keep 
pace with the vast changes in tele- 
communications technology, and 
thereby help to make broadcast TV 
competitive. 

The FCC is not planning on giving 
spectrum to the broadcasters. Rather, 
it intends to loan the additional spec- 
trum to broadcasters for a period of 
years in order to permit a transition 
from analog to digital. After a certain 
point, the broadcasters will return 
their current analog spectrum—but not 
until Americans have become equipped 
with digital televisions. That has been 
the plan for years. The process of con- 
verting to digital television was born 
by the FCC over a decade ago. It is 
only in the rush of the moment when 
politicians are searching for revenue to 
balance the budget, that this plan has 
come into question. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH AUCTIONS 

Some believe that broadcasters 
should have to pay for this spectrum— 
rather than receive it on a loan basis. 
If the spectrum is placed up for auc- 
tion, there is very little chance that 
local broadcast stations will have the 
resources to compete with the giant 
telecommunications corporations that 
want the spectrum for subscriber-based 
services. The proposals talked about up 
to this point will permit anyone to bid 
for the spectrum. Thus, the tele- 
communications giants like AT&T, 
MCI, the RBOC’s, Microsoft, and others 
will be competing against local tele- 
vision stations for the spectrum. The 
fact is, up-front auctions mean that 
broadcast stations will not have a 
chance at the digital spectrum, and 
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therefore, will never have the oppor- 
tunity to compete in a digital world. 

Everyone needs to realize how the 
cards will be stacked in this kind of 
auction. When we talk about broad- 
casters having to compete in an auc- 
tion for this spectrum, we are talking 
about little Davids going up against 
Goliath telecommunications corpora- 
tions. The auctions will be between 
small, locally owned stations bidding 
against large, national corporations. 
The vast majority of broadcast sta- 
tions in this country are small, locally 
owned stations and many of these sta- 
tions have well under $1 million in 
pretax revenues. Local broadcast sta- 
tions cannot successfully compete 
against other interests vying for the 
spectrum. The other interests who plan 
to use the spectrum for more profitable 
subscriber-based services will simply 
overwhelm the local broadcasters’ ef- 
forts. 

Even if we assume that broadcasters 
would win the licenses at an auction, 
this would not ensure that broad- 
casters will have the opportunity to 
compete with other digital-quality 
services. A costly fight for the spec- 
trum could make digital conversion fi- 
nancially prohibitive. We are told that 
local broadcast stations are going to 
have to invest nearly $10 million per 
station to convert to digital. Investing 
in digital equipment and technology 
for small locally owned stations such 
as those in my home state of North Da- 
kota is going to be challenging enough. 
Add on top of the equipment costs a 
sizable fee for the spectrum, and digi- 
tal conversion for broadcasters will 
never become a reality. Tomorrow’s TV 
will be like today’s AM radio when the 
rest of the video world goes digital. 

ANALOG VERSUS DIGITAL AUCTIONS 

The administration has a different 
and equally troublesome proposal to 
auction the analog broadcast spectrum. 
Under the administration’s proposal, 
broadcasters would have to accelerate 
the giveback of the analog spectrum 
after completing the conversion to dig- 
ital. A 15-20 year process would be 
crammed in a 10-year window under 
this approach. While I strongly support 
the notion that broadcasters should 
have to give back the analog spectrum 
after converting to digital, and I fur- 
ther support the notion that this 
should be auctioned, the administra- 
tion’s proposal is seriously flawed be- 
cause the acceleration is totally unre- 
alistic. Under this approach, broad- 
casters would be required to vacate the 
analog spectrum they are currently 
using by the year 2005. 

The consequences under this ap- 
proach fall largely on the American 
consumer. When the broadcasters stop 
sending analog signals, existing tele- 
vision sets will be useless. Thus, under 
this approach, the administration is 
asking that all Americans replace all 
existing television sets with new, yet 
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to be manufactured digital sets, within 
10 years. The cost to the American con- 
sumer will likely exceed any revenue 
gained from this accelerated auction. 

As I stated earlier, there really 
should be no question about whether or 
not broadcast spectrum should be auc- 
tioned. The timing of the auction is the 
question. It seems to me that the best 
policy approach should guide this tim- 
ing—not budget pressures. If we ask 
ourselves what is the best policy—what 
is best for the public interest and 
American consumers—we must con- 
clude that broadcasters ought to be 
given the opportunity to convert to 
digital television. Once that conversion 
has been successfully completed, then 
the analog spectrum that is currently 
being used should be made available 
through an auction. If this process can- 
not realistically be completed within 
the arbitrary 7-year budget cycle we 
have created for ourselves, then we 
should not force ourselves into making 
a serious policy mistake. 

CONCLUSION 


Broadcast television is the universal 
video service in this country. In many 
rural and remote areas, where cable is 
not available, it is the only video serv- 
ice. Currently, a little more than one- 
third of Americans do not subscribe to 
cable. That’s 33 million TV households 
that have no choice but to rely upon 
broadcast television. In addition, over 
60 percent of all the TV sets in the 
United States—close to 138 million— 
are not hooked to cable. 

If the FCC is permitted to move for- 
ward with its plan to allocate the need- 
ed spectrum for digital conversion, 
consumers will continue to have access 
to free television. Converting to digital 
will not give broadcasters a leg up—it 
is a necessity in the new digital age. 
Rather, it is consumers that will lose if 
this conversion does not occur. I am 
convinced that up front auctions for 
this spectrum will result in fewer 
choices for consumers. In areas where 
cable is available—and in homes where 
it is affordable—it will mean fewer 
choices. But for one-third of the popu- 
lation, it will mean no choice. 

In my judgment, this is too high a 
price to pay for the short-term revenue 
gain in up front auctions. My concern 
is the future of free over-the-air tele- 
vision—not a financial giveaway to the 
broadcast industry. I urge my col- 
leagues to examine this issue carefully. 
It is not the corporate welfare as some 
have claimed. Rather, it is a question 
of the survival of our local television 
stations and the universal service that 
only they can provide. I urge my col- 
leagues to oppose the proposal of up 
front auctions and the unrealistic ac- 
celeration of auctioning the analog 
spectrum. Let’s not be tempted by the 
revenue, instead carefully examine the 
policy implications behind spectrum 
auctions.e 
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SENATE QUARTERLY MAIL COSTS 


è Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with section 318 of Public 
Law 101-520 as amended by Public Law 
103-283, I am submitting the frank mail 
allocations made to each Senator from 
the appropriation for official mail ex- 
penses and a summary tabulation of 
Senate mass mail costs for the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1996 to be printed 
in the RECORD. The first quarter of fis- 
cal year 1996 covers the period of Octo- 
ber 1, 1995, through December 31, 1995. 
The official mail allocations are avail- 
able for frank mail costs, as stipulated 
in Public Law 104-53, the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Act for fiscal 
year 1996. 
The allocations follow: 


SENATE QUARTERLY MASS MAIL VOLUMES AND COSTS 
FOR THE QUARTER ENDING DEC. 31, 1995 


Total M. 
Senators pieces per, Total cost — per mail allo- 
capita "cation 
0 0.00000 0.00 $0.00000 $160,875 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 48.447 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 109,629 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 56493 
Biden .... 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 44754 
Binga! 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 56404 
Bond 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 109, 
Borer 1,000 0.00003 $247.60 0.00001 433718 
Bradley 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 139706 
Breaux .. 0 0.00000 0.00 (000000 32/01 
Brown 9,300 0.00268 3,15224 0.00091 856.750 
Brya © 000000 0.00 0.00000 56,208 
Bumpers .... 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 69,809 
" 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 45.822 
— 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 59003 
Campbell 0 000000 0.00 0.00000 — 86750 
Chafee ........ 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 48,698 
Coats 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 112,682 
Cochran 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 69473 
Cohen ... 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 52134 
Conrad 7091 001115 5,748.14 0.00904 43.403 
Coverdell 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 131.465 
Craig ..... 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 49.706 
D'Amato 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 262.927 
Daschle ..... 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 44228 
DeWine 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 186314 
Doo 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 80.388 
Dole 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 70459 
Domenici 1,050 0.00066 25420 0.00016 56404 
Dorgan 5.900 0.00928 1,091.59 0.00172 43.403 
Exon .... 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 57.167 
Faircloth 0 0.00000 0.00 00000 1 
Feingold 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 102412 
Feinstein 1,737 0.00006 54783 0.00002 433718 
fd 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 — 86,009 
frist 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 106,658 
Glenn ... 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 186.314 
Gorton 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 109.059 
Graham 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 259426 
Gramm 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 281361 
Grams .. 650 0.00015 54274 0.00012 96024 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 73403 
0 000000 0.00 0.00000 50,569 
0 0.00000 000 000000 73403 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 56,493 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 78163 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 89144 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 134,344 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 85277 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 281361 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 82695 
0 0.00000 0.00 00000 48447 
12,700 002228 274797 0.00482 42.858 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 392701 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 70459 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 49706 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 117,964 
0 0.00000 000 000000 57167 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 117,964 
SEHR 0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 102.412 
— 0 0.00000 0.00 000000 93047 
0 000000 0.00 000000 139706 
6,004 0.01053 2,798.18 0.0049] 42.858 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 160875 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 80,388 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 69473 
3,600 0.00064 877.65 0.00016 112,682 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 259426 
0 0.00000 0.00 2000000 93,047 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 86.009 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 101272 
0 0.00000 0.00 000000 184773 
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SENATE QUARTERLY MASS MAIL VOLUMES AND COSTS 
FOR THE QUARTER ENDING DEC. 31, 1995— Continued 


FY 96 Ot- 


Pieces 
Total ficial 
Senators pieces awd Total cost EL mail allo- 
5.250 0,00029 1,283.37 0.00007 262,927 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 — 42565 
0 0. 0.00 0.00000 109059 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 82.95 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 131,465 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 48.898 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 44.228 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 69,809 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 56208 
19,645 0.01084 6,092.98 0.00336 121,897 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 59,003 
0 0.00000 000 00000 44754 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 199,085 
0 0.00000 0.00 à 0.00000 101272 
0 0.00000 0.00 00000 89.144 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 184773 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 41633 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 50,569 
0 0.00000 000 00000 52134 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 199,085 
951 0.00204 241.79 0.00052 22.555 
1300 0.00026 34906 000007 41633 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 106,658 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 85277 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 121897 
0 0.00000 0.00 0.00000 96,0240 
—— 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS TOWARD 
PEACE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, much has 
happened since the Irish Republican 
Army broke its cease-fire with two 
bloody bombings in London. Those 
cowardly acts cast doubt on the viabil- 
ity of the entire peace process. But the 
people rose up en mass, as I had a feel- 
ing they would. Tens of thousands dem- 
onstrated in the streets of Dublin and 
elsewhere, demanding that the per- 
petrators of the violence give them 
back their peace. 

Responding to the will of the people, 
the Irish and British Governments 
reached agreement on a way forward, 
including a date of June 10 for full- 
party talks. The peace process is back 
on track and moving ahead, and Sinn 
Fein and the IRA should waste no time 
in seizing this opportunity. Their par- 
ticipation is needed if lasting peace is 
to be achieved. As Irish Foreign Min- 
ister Dick Spring said in an eloquent 
speech to the Dail Eireann on February 
29, the “fixed date surely now offers 
the basic assurances that the repub- 
lican movement has sought. Given the 
intolerable human cost, and the grave 
political damage caused by the vio- 
lence to date, how can the IRA explain 
the continuation, for one more day, of 
its renewed campaign?" 

Mr. President, Foreign Minister 
Spring has been on a relentless quest 
for peace in Northern Ireland for much 
of his distinguished career. I know his 
hopes were dashed when the IRA ended 
its cease-fire, as were all of ours. But 
he did not lose hope. He persevered, 
and we all owe him and Prime Minister 
John Bruton our support and admira- 
tion for their determination, their fair- 
ness, and their commitment to a better 
life for all the people on that island. 

Iask that Foreign Minister Spring's 
February 29 speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The speech follows: 

STATEMENT BY TANAISTE AND MINISTER FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS DICK SPRING, DAIL 
EIREANN, 29 FEBRUARY 1996 
The British and Irish Governments have 

long shared a common analysis and a com- 
mon objective: a comprehensive political set- 
tlement based on consent. We have also been 
united in agreement that this objective can 
only be attained through all party negotia- 
tions addressing comprehensively all the rel- 
evant relationships and issues in an inter- 
locking three-stranded process. The neces- 
sity for all-party negotiations is also appre- 
ciated by all parties in Northern Ireland. 

Where they, and we, have differed, has been 
on how to proceed into such negotiations. 
Was it possible to ensure that, on the one 
hand, all parties could enter into such nego- 
tiations freely, on a basis of equality, and 
without prejudice to their fundamental aspi- 
rations, and, on, the other hand, that all 
could negotiate in full confidence that there 
was a basic commitment all round to exclu- 
sively peaceful methods and to the demo- 
cratic process? 

This conundrum has dominated discussions 
between the two Governments, and wider de- 
bate, for the last year. It has been a difficult 
and frustrating period. Disputes over a wide 
range of complex and interconnected, but ul- 
timately secondary, issues have been per- 
mitted to obscure the fundamental point, 
that there is an overwhelming consensus for 
peace, and for agreement between the people 
who share this island. Debate about ques- 
tions of substance has been crowded out by 
debate about questions of procedure. 

The appalling prospect that the peace proc- 
ess might run into the sands has loomed be- 
fore us. In their mass demonstrations last 
Sunday, the people underlined their deter- 
mination that this could not be allowed to 
happen. Even before yesterday’s Commu- 
nique was written, the wider Irish public had 
demonstrated that the peace does indeed be- 
long to all the people. 

The two Governments agreed at the end of 
November that is was their firm aim to 
launch all-party negotiations by the end of 
February—that is, today. A clear and unal- 
terable timetable leading to negotiations on 
10 June has now been put in place. The 
timescale now envisaged is consistent with 
the implications of an elective process, the 
possibility of which was signalled in the No- 
vember communique. 

The essential point agreed at the summit 
is that there is a fixed date on which all- 
party negotiations will begin. This is a firm 
and unambiguous commitment. Neither Gov- 
ernment has sought to enter any qualifica- 
tions, to hedge or to equivocate. 

We now see a definite commitment that 
the two Governments and the Northern par- 
ties will sit down together to begin to fash- 
ion that lasting settlement which is required 
to underpin peace and to allow for a new be- 
ginning in all three core relationships. 

The need for negotiations has been ac- 
knowledged on all sides. We want them be- 
cause, objectively, they are necessary. They 
would be necessary even if the paramilitary 
organizations had never existed, because 
there is a political conflict that must be re- 
solved. 

Nor can the will of the people for negotia- 
tions leading to an agreement founded on 
consent be thwarted by violence. The 
Taoiseach and the Prime Minister resolved 
that neither violence, nor the threat of vio- 
lence, would be allowed to influence the 
course of negotiations, or preparations for 
negotiations. They also agreed that the 
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IRA's abandonment of its cessation of vio- 
lence was a fundamental breach of the de- 
clared basis on which both Governments had 
engaged Sinn Fein in political dialogue. 
They reiterated what has already been stat- 
ed more than once in this House, that the re- 
sumption of full political dialogue with Sinn 
Fein requires the restoration of the 
ceasefire. 

The vast majority of the people of Ireland, 
North and South, who utterly repudiate the 
use of violence for any purpose whatever, can 
be assured that there will be no bending of 
the principle that violence has no place in 
any political process. 

Equally, the Governments have empha- 
sized that they are determined to press on in 
the search for political agreement, irrespec- 
tive of whether the republican movement 
makes it possible for Sinn Fein to rejoin 
that quest or not. 

Nevertheless, a fundamental objective of 
the peace process has always been to offer a 
meaningful political alternative to violence. 
Negotiations conducted on a fully inclusive 
basis, and in the absence both of violence 
and of security counter-measures, have al- 
ways seemed more likely in the long run to 
produce a stable agreement in which all 
could acquiesce. It is the hope of the two 
Governments, accordingly, that the negotia- 
tions will be fully inclusive, with all parties 
being able to participate in them. We call on 
Sinn Fein, and the IRA, to make Sinn Fein's 
participation in the process of such negotia- 
tions possible. 

On 15 February, the President of Sinn Fein 
said that ''the absence of negotiations led to 
the breakdown. The commencement of nego- 
tiations therefore provides the way forward. 
Any new process must contain 
copperfastened and unambiguous public as- 
surances that all party talks will be initi- 
ated by both Governments at the earliest 
possible date. 

All-party negotiations will begin on 10 
June. While many would have wished for an 
earlier date, we wanted to be sure that the 
appointed date was realistic and could be 
fixed without doubt. This fixed date surely 
now offers the basic assurances that the re- 
publican movement has sought. Given the in- 
tolerable human cost, and the grave political 
damage caused by the violence to date, how 
can the IRA explain the continuation, for 
one more day, of its renewed campaign? It is 
up to it to decide its own course. I cannot 
pretend to know how the minds of its leaders 
work. But I expect that all those with influ- 
ence upon it wil] do what they can to point 
out to it the straightforward and positive 
implications of agreement on a fixed date 
and timetable for negotiations. 

The Taoiseach and the Prime Minister 
both recognized that confidence building 
measures will be necessary in the course of 
all-party negotiations. Negotiations are a 
dynamic process, depending on the interplay 
of personalities and arguments, and not a 
matter of static calculation. As one such 
measure, all participants would need to 
make clear at the beginning of negotiations 
their total and absolute commitment to the 
principles of democracy and non-violence set 
out in the Mitchell Report. These principles 
offer essential guarantees that negotiations 
will not be affected by violence or by the 
threat of violence, and that they will address 
and, as part of their outcome, achieve, the 
total and verifiable decommissioning of all 
paramilitary weapons. 

All parties will also have to address, as a 
high priority, the Report’s proposals on de- 
commissioning. Negotiations must, in a nut- 
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shell, deal fully and satisfactorily with this 
issue. 

But decommissioning is by no means the 
only item on the agenda, nor should the 
commitments we seek be exploited to avoid 
serious negotiation on the many other ques- 
tions to be addressed. The two Governments 
have been at pains to stress that confidence 
is required all round if the negotiations are 
to gain the momentum necessary for their 
success. The parties must have reassurance 
that a meaningful and inclusive process of 
negotiations is genuinely being offered to ad- 
dress the legitimate concerns of their tradi- 
tions, and the need for new political arrange- 
ments with which all can identify. Negotia- 
tions must be for real, and must be under- 
taken in good faith. Every participant has 
the right to expect that every other partici- 
pant will make a genuine effort to under- 
stand opposing perspectives and to seek ac- 
commodation. 

A heavy onus will rest on all of us. For all 
to gain, each must be prepared to change. A 
flexible and accommodating approach will be 
essential. For example, I was heartened by 
the fact that the Ulster Unionist Party’s re- 
cent paper, The Democratic Imperative, dis- 
played some understanding of the basis of 
the nationalist requirement for meaningful 
North/South links. I hope that all parties, in- 
cluding the Unionists, will feel able, both be- 
fore and throughout the negotiations, to 
prove to others their determination to forge 
a new and all-embracing accord. 

The Unionist parties have stressed that for 
them an elective process is of crucial impor- 
tance in enabling them to go to the table. 
Both Governments are of the view that such 
a process would have to be broadly accept- 
able and would have to lead immediately and 
without further pre-conditions to the con- 
vening of all-party regotiations with a com- 
prehensive agenda. 

As is reflected in the Communiqué, the de- 
tails of an elective process are primarily a 
matter for the Northern Ireland parties, 
which will be the participants in any such 
process, and for the British Government, 
which will have to introduce the necessary 
legislation, and to ensure that it is speedily 
processed. The question of how elections are 
to be integrated into the launch of negotia- 
tions, on the other land, is one in which we 
have entirely legitimate interest, as one of 
the participants in those negotiations. The 
Irish Government is prepared to support any 
process which satisfies the criteria set out 
by the International Body; it must be broad- 
ly acceptable to the Northern parties, have 
an appropriate mandate, and be within the 
three stranded structure. It is on this basis 
that the Government has agreed with the 
British Government on the approach out- 
lined in the Communiqué. 

It is no secret that the Northern parties 
continue to disagree on the form of any elec- 
tive process, and on the precise function of 
that process. There are significant disagree- 
ments even between those who have advo- 
cated such a process from the beginning. 
There is a range of possible options consist- 
ent with the requirement that elections lead 
directly and without pre-conditions into 
three-stranded all party negotiations. 

There are also numerous other significant 
details which need to be resolved in advance 
of the launch of negotiations. These are 
broadly grouped together under the rubric of 
“the basis, participation, structure, format 
and agenda” of such negotiations. Both Gov- 
ernments have had useful discussions with 
the parties during the series of preparatory 
talks which were initiated after last Novem- 
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ber’s Summit. Nevertheless, there is still 
much work to be done. For example, we need 
to ensure that, irrespective of the form and 
outcome of any elective process, there will 
be a way for all the relevant players in the 
situation, including the loyalist parties, 
which have played so crucial and construc- 
tive a role, to be involved in resolving the 
conflict. There are several other key points, 
and myriad lesser details on which it will be 
necessary to be clear in advance. 

It seemed to me for some time that the 
only practical way to hammer out agree- 
ment on these issues, given both their com- 
plexity and the number of participants in- 
volved, would be through some form of con- 
centrated and accelerated dialogue, which 
would allow us all to bounce ideas off one an- 
other and to explore common ground. 

The Prime Minister and the Taoiseach 
have now agreed that the two Governments 
will conduct intensive multi-lateral con- 
sultations on these lines with the relevant 
Northern Ireland parties, in whatever con- 
figuration, or indeed configurations, are ac- 
ceptable to those concerned. These consulta- 
tions will begin on Monday next, 4 March. 
Preparations at official level are already un- 
derway. The Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland and I will meet in Belfast on that 
day to launch the consultations and to agree 
on how we will make the best use of the time 
available, to ensure that every effort is made 
to secure widespread agreement among the 
parties on elections and the organisation of 
negotiations, and to allow us to come to a 
view on the question of a referendum. I 
would appeal to all parties to cooperate fully 
in that process. 

These consultations are to be strictly 
time-limited. They will end on Wednesday 13 
March. They will not be allowed to drag on 
inconclusively, and in so doing to threaten 
the timetable set out for the launch of nego- 
tiations. The existence of a deadline will 
focus the minds of participants. 

After 13 March, the two Governments will 
immediately review their outcome. The Brit- 
ish Government will bring forward legísla- 
tion for an elective process, based on a judge- 
ment of what seems most broadly accept- 
able. Decisions will also be announced as ap- 
propriate on the other matters relating to 
the negotiating process which are to be ad- 
dressed by the consultations. The two Gov- 
ernments are of the shared view that the 
parties must be given every opportunity to 
Shape these matters in an agreed fashion, 
but ultimately we are prepared to make 
judgements and where appropriate to take 
the necessary decisions on the basis of what 
we have learned in the consultations. 

In essence, we have mapped out a clear 
path to the negotiating table. This combina- 
tion of steps offers to all parties a balanced 
and honourable way forward. It guarantees 
negotiations, and it also guarantees that 
those negotiations wil] be conducted on the 
basis of the principles of democracy and non- 
violence. There is no reason for any party to 
refuse to participate in negotiations. Equal- 
ly, there is no reason for the IRA, through à 
refusal to restore its ceasefire, to deny Sinn 
Fein the possibility of full participation in 
political dialogue and entry into the nego- 
tiations on a basis of equality. 

Negotiations are a necessary means to an 
essential end. We must never forget what it 
is that we seek to attain through them. It is 
important to remind ourselves of the ulti- 
mate prize we seek to gain. 

Political violence could be eradicated for- 
ever through a draining of the swamp of in- 
herited distrust and  incomprehension. 
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Through partnership in agreed institutions, 
unionism and nationalism could learn to re- 
spect one another and to work together for 
the common good. Nationalists could feel se- 
cure and valued within Northern Ireland: 
Unionists could feel secure and valued on the 
island of Ireland. We could achieve perma- 
nent agreement on the rules which would 
order our relationships, through matching 
and reciprocal guarantees which would tran- 
scend disputes about sovereignty. The last 
ghosts which haunt the relationship between 
Britain and Ireland would be laid to rest. 

It is long past time that we began to work 
out together how to reach this destination. 
Now we know when negotiations will begin, 
and we must prepare ourselves for the task 
ahead. The Irish Government, working on 
the foundations and with the commitments 
of yesterday's communiqué, wil] approach 
that task with the utmost urgency and re- 
solve.e 


THE BLACK REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
PATRIOT'S COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN ACT 


e Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to cosponsor S. 953, the 
Black Revolutionary War  Patriot's 
Commemorative Coin Act. This legisla- 
tion, sponsored by Senators CHAFEE 
and MOSELEY-BRAUN, would allow the 
minting and sale of commemorative 
coins to finance the construction of a 
memorial in our Nation's Capital, hon- 
oring those African-Americans who 
fought for our Nation's independence. 

Mr. President, our Nation owes those 
African-American patriots who fought 
in the American Revolution a deep 
debt of gratitude. All together, over 
5,000 African-American men and women 
served as guides, spies, teamsters, and 
sailors in pursuit of a free nation. 
These African-Americans accounted for 
over 2% percent of the total American 
force. They served with distinction and 
honor. 

In this month, designated as Black 
History Month, it is appropriate to re- 
mind ourselves of the service African- 
Americans have given to this Nation's 
armed services. African-American serv- 
ice men and women have left an indel- 
ible mark upon our Nation's history. 

In researching the role of African- 
Americans in the American Revolu- 
tion, I was surprised to learn that 
many of those patriots who served 
were, indeed, slaves. How ironic it is 
that many of the patriots serving to 
found a nation based on the ideals of 
freedom were unable to enjoy this very 
freedom. We as a nation have strug- 
gled, and continue to struggle today, to 
ensure that all Americans can enjoy 
the fruits of living in a nation dedi- 
cated to democracy and freedom for 
all. 

We have a long way to go to meet 
that ideal. It is my sincere hope that 
the construction of the memorial to be 
built from the proceeds of the sale of 
these commemorative coins, will in- 
spire us to continue this fight for de- 
mocracy and equality. We owe the pa- 
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triots who fought in the American Rev- 
olution no less.e 


TRIBUTE TO DIANE KASEMAN 


e Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to take the opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the 43 years of dedicated 
service of Diane Kaseman, upon her re- 
tirement. A native of Rochester, NY, 
Diane began her distinguished career 
on March 27, 1953. Diane began her ten- 
ure here on Capitol Hill as a reception- 
ist for Representative Kenneth 
Keating. She then moved to the Senate 
and worked for Senator John Sherman 
Cooper and has since served under the 
administrations of 11 separate Senate 
Sergeants at Arms, where she has 
worked with the service and computer 
facilities staff of the U.S. Senate. 

Diane’s accomplishments have not 
been limited to her professional career, 
as she has endlessly devoted herself to 
volunteer activities benefiting not only 
her colleagues, but also many chari- 
table organizations. In 1953, Diane ac- 
tively sought and obtained approval 
from the Senate Rules Committee for 
the establishment of the Senate Staff 
Club. Founded in 1954 with 150 members 
as a social organization for all Senate 
employees, the club has sponsored a va- 
riety of social, civic, and charitable ac- 
tivities. Under the capable and dy- 
namic leadership of Diane, the club's 
first treasurer, the Staff Club has 
grown to over 3,000 members. 

The organization has been respon- 
sible for a number of variety shows, 
dances, and dinners, however, an inte- 
gral part of the club has been chari- 
table activities. Diane Kaseman has 
been instrumental in the success of 
these efforts. In 1955 Diane helped to 
form a Senate hospitalization plan, 
which is still active under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Senate. 
The Staff Club was asked by the Red 
Cross to become part of its blood donor 
drive in 1978 and has continued this 
support. Diane has been a driving force 
behind this noteworthy campaign and 
has dedicated many hours of hard work 
to ensure that the Senate blood drive 
meets its goal. As a result of her ef- 
forts, the Senate Staff Club has re- 
ceived four Outstanding Merit Awards 
for its contributions. 

Diane won the 22d Annual Roll Call 
Congressional Staff Award in 1953 as 
one of the founders of the Senate Staff 
Club. In 1981, Diane Kaseman received 
the Sid Yudain Award in recognition of 
“her dedication to the well-being of her 
coworkers and for the generous expend- 
iture of her time, talent, and personal 
resources in the service of the congres- 
sional community." Diane was also 
commended by U.S. Capitol Chief of 
Police James M. Powel for her 
unending assistance and patience dur- 
ing a special 5-week assignment in 1984 
with the U.S. Capitol Police in estab- 
lishing a system for providing security 
badges for all employees of the Senate. 
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Diane's contributions have been vast 
and effectual. She enjoys volunteering 
her time and special talents in helping 
others and has contributed to the Red 
Cross, Children's Hospital, Walter Reed 
Hospital, Saint Joseph's food drive, 
Hungary relief, Mexico's earthquake 
relief, and Help for Retarded Children, 
among others. 

As U.S. Senator from New York, Iam 
particularly pleased to congratulate 
Diane Kaseman for her outstanding 
contributions and dedicated service of 
the past 43 years and wish Diane con- 
tinued success in all her future endeav- 
ors.e 


RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT 


e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the text of S. 1582, a bill to reau- 
thorize the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act and the Missing Children's 
Assistance Act, introduced by myself 
and Senator SIMON on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 29, be printed in the RECORD. 
The text of the bill follows: 
S. 1582 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Reauthorization Act of 
1996". 

SEC. 2. JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION ACT OF 1974. 

(a) RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH.—Sec- 
tion 385 of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5733) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“SEC. 385. (a)(1) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this title (other 
than part B and section 344) $75,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 
2000. 

*(2) Not less than 90 percent of the funds 
appropriated under paragraph (1) for a fiscal 
year shall be available to carry out section 
311(a) in such fiscal year. 

"(3) After making the allocation required 
by paragraph (2), the Secretary shall reserve 
for the purpose of carrying out section 331 
not less than $911,700 for each of the fiscal 
years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000. 

4) In the use of funds appropriated under 
paragraph (1) that are in excess of $38,000,000 
but less than $42,600,000, priority may be 
given to awarding enhancement grants to 
programs (with priority to programs that re- 
ceive grants of less than $85,000), for the pur- 
pose of allowing such programs to achieve 
higher performance standards, including— 

(A) increasing and retaining trained staff; 

“(B) strengthening family reunification ef- 
forts; 

(C) improving aftercare services; 

D) fostering better coordination of serv- 
ices with public and private entities; 

E) providing comprehensive services, in- 
cluding health and mental health care, edu- 
cation, prevention and crisis intervention, 
and volcational services; and 

“(F) improving data collection efforts. 

(5) In the use of funds appropriated under 
paragraph (1) that are in excess of 
$42,599,999— 
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A) 50 percent may be targeted at develop- 
ing new programs in unserved or underserved 
communities; and 

(B) 50 percent may be targeted at pro- 
gram enhancement activities described in 

ph (4). 

"(b)1) Subject to paragraph (2), there are 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out 
part B of this title $25,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000. 

2) No funds may be appropriated to carry 
out part B of this title for a fiscal year un- 
less the aggregate amount appropriated for 
such fiscal year to carry out part A of this 
title exceeds $26,900,000. 

o) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out section 344 of this title $1,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1997, 1998, 1999, 


and 2000. 

(d) The Secretary (through the Adminis- 
tration on Children, Youth and Families 
which shall administer this title) shall con- 
sult with the Attorney General (through the 
Administrator.of the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention) for the 
purpose of coordinating the development and 
implementation of programs and activities 
funded under this title with those related 
programs and activities funded under title II 
of this Act and under the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 
U.S.C. 3701 et seq.). 

“(e) No funds appropriated to carry out the 
purposes of this title— 

"(1)may be used for any program or activ- 
ity which is not specifically authorized by 
this title; or 

"(2) may be combined with funds appro- 
priated under any other Act if the purpose of 
combining such funds is to make a single dis- 
cretionary grant or a single discretionary 
payment unless such funds are separately 
identified in all grants and contracts and are 
used for the purposes specified in this title. 

(b) MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE.—Sec- 
tion 408 of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5777) 
is amended to read as follows: 

‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC. 408. To carry out the provisions of 
this title, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $6,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000. 

(c) INCENTIVE GRANTS FOR LOCAL DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS.—Section 506 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5785) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 506. To carry out this title, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $30,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 
SEC. 3. ANTI-DRUG ABUSE ACT OF 1986. 

(a) DRUG EDUCATION AND PREVENTION RE- 
LATING TO YOUTH GANGS.—Section 3505 of the 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (42 U.S.C. 11805) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 3505. N MATIN OF APPROPRIA- 


“To carry out this chapter, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $16,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 

(b) PROGRAM FOR RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS 
YoUTH.—Section 3513 of the Anti-Drug Abuse 
Act of 1986 (42 U.S.C. 11823) is amended to 
read as follows: 

*SEC. 3513. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


“To carry out this chapter, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $16,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 
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SEC. 4. CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1990. 

Section 214B of the Crime Control Act of 
1990 (42 U.S.C. 13004) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 214B. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


"(a) SECTIONS 213 AND 214.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out sec- 
tions 213 and 214 $15,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000. 

(b) SECTION 214A.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out section 214A 
$5,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1997, 
1998, 1999, and 2000. . 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at 3:30 p.m. today 
the Senate immediately stand in recess 
until 9:30 a.m. on Wednesday, March 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at 9:30 a.m. on 
Wednesday, March 6, immediately fol- 
lowing the prayer, the Journal of pro- 
ceedings be deemed approved to date, 
the time for the two leaders reserved, 
and there be a period for morning busi- 
ness until the hour of 11 a.m. with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak for up to 5 
minutes each, with the following ex- 
ceptions: Senator FEINSTEIN for 15 min- 
utes, Senator DORGAN for 15 minutes, 
Senator BINGAMAN or his designee for 
30 minutes, and Senator THOMAS for 30 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

———— 


AUTHORITY FOR THE RULES 
COMMITTEE TO FILE LEGISLATION 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I further 
ask unanimous consent that the Rules 
Committee have until 6 p.m. this 
evening to file the Whitewater legisla- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of all Senators, the Senate 
will recess, then, today at 3:30 until 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow. At 11 a.m. it will be the 
majority leader's intention to turn to 
the legislation concerning the White- 
water investigation, therefore votes 
could occur during this session of the 
Senate. 

We will have no further votes today, 
Mr. President, for the information of 
all Senators. 

With that I thank the Senator from 
Vermont and the Senator from Wash- 
ington for allowing me to get this in 
the RECORD, to get these approvals, and 
I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Washington. 
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Mr. GORTON. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. GORTON pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1589 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. GORTON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I do not 
see others seeking recognition. So I 
ask unanimous consent that upon the 
conclusion of my remarks, the Senator 
from California [Mrs. BOXER] be 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN LANDMINE 
CASUALTIES IN BOSNIA 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I have 
spoken on this floor many times about 
the danger of antipersonnel landmines. 
In fact, I find that this is an issue on 
which I get thousands of letters and 
comments on my web page and over 
the Internet and telephone calls from 
all over the country and all over the 
world from people urging the ultimate 
banning of antipersonnel landm’res 
and applauding steps that we took in 
this body to vote to ban them. 

Mr. President, the NATO peacekeep- 
ing operation has been underway in 
Bosnia for less than 12 weeks. During 
that period, at lest 40 IFOR soldiers 
have been wounded or killed by land- 
mines. The first American killed in 
Bosnia, Sgt. Donald A. Dugan, may 
have died from a landmine. He was ap- 
parently trying to disarm it, when it 
detonated in his hand. 

Sargent Dugan was 38 years old. He 
died trying to help end the most brutal 
war in Europe in 50 years. He died so 
others, many of whom have lost par- 
ents, children, or brothers and sisters, 
could live. 

The first American wounded in Bos- 
nia was also the victim of a landmine. 
Another American lost part of his foot 
from a mine. Three British soldiers 
were among those killed by landmines. 

In the 3 years that the United Na- 
tions force was there, 204 U.N. soldiers 
were injured by mines, and 25 died. As 
the snow melts and the ground thaws, 
there will be more landmine casualties. 

Since 1990 when the war started, 
thousands of civiliams have been in- 
jured and killed by landmines, and 
they will continue to suffer casualties 
long after the NATO troops leave. The 
Army's advice is if it’s not paved, 
don’t step on it.” That’s great. That 
means that 99 percent of the land in 
Bosnia is too dangerous to walk on. 
The landmines in Bosnia, like many 
other countries, will be cleared an arm 
and a leg and a life at a time for gen- 
erations. 

Mr. President, I have spoken often on 
this subject and I will continue to do 
so. Today I want to make just one 
point. 

If there ever was an opportunity for 
American leadership to make the world 
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a safer place, this is it. On February 12, 
President Clinton—and I applaud him 
for it—signed the foreign operations 
bill which contains my amendment to 
halt, for 1 year, U.S. use of anti- 
personnel landmines. 

Some in the Pentagon have com- 
plained that since they use landmines 
responsibly they should not have to 
stop using them. 

Mr. President, no one is more proud 
than I am of our Armed Forces. Our 
men and women in uniform, whether 
they are in Bosnia, Korea, or here in 
Washington, make every American 
proud for what they stand for, and 
their unmatched professionalism. I 
have voted for just about every defense 
appropriations bill since I came to the 
U.S. Senate. 

If I thought for a minute that getting 
rid of antipersonnel landmines would 
put our troops or our national security 
in jeopardy, I would not be speaking 
here today. On the contrary, I believe 
we have far more to gain. Anti- 
personnel landmines cannot be justi- 
fied on military grounds or on moral 
grounds. 

I have received calls and letters from 
combat veterans from every part of 
this country who experienced the hor- 
rors of landmines, and who agree with 
me that they made their job more dan- 
gerous, not safer. Some were wounded 
by mines. Some saw troops under their 
command killed by mines, even by 
their own minefields when the battle 
changed direction. 

I know landmines have some military 
use. But consider the cost. Over 24,000 
Americans were injured or killed by 
mines in World War II. There were over 
2,400 recorded landmine casualties in 
Korea, and over 7,400 in Vietnam. 
Twenty-one Americans died in the Per- 
sian Gulf from mines—20 percent of all 
our casualties there. Twenty-six per- 
cent of our casualties in Somalia were 
from mines. 

No matter how or what type of land- 
mines are used, they are indiscrimi- 
nate. They are triggered by the victim, 
and usually it is a civilian. Our mines, 
and the mines of countless other na- 
tions, are killing and maiming hun- 
dreds of innocent people each week. 

Mr. President, we have a tremendous 
opportunity. The law signed by the 
President will halt, in 3 years, our use 
of antipersonnel landmines except in 
very limited areas. We will not be 
alone. Canada and Belgium have uni- 
laterally halted their production, use, 
and export of these weapons, and 20 
other nations have declared support for 
an immediate, total ban. 

During the next 3 years, we can lead 
other nations to join with us in repudi- 
ating this weapon. If the Congress, the 
President, the Vice President, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, the Secretary of State, 
our U.N. Ambassador, all our Ambas- 
sadors in posts around the world—if we 
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all speak loudly and with one voice, 
the message will be heard. 

Mr. President, a recent Washington 
Post article entitled A Global Bid To 
Ban Landmines," described how the 
Serbs used minefields in their cam- 
paign of ethnic cleansing, by forcing 
their Moslem captives to walk through 
minefields, triggering the mines. 

That many sound appalling, and it is. 
But it is little different from what mil- 
lions of people are forced to do each 
day, in countries where survival means 
tilling the land, and the land is a mine- 
field. 

So Mr. President, we remember Sgt. 
Donald Dugan for his sacrifice for 
peace in Bosnia. Let us also remember 
him by renouncing these cowardly 
weapons that have claimed the lives of 
so many innocent people. 


BOMBINGS IN ISRAEL 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, each one 
of us has been horrified at what we 
have seen on our television sets with 
the tragedies in Israel. I was at my 
home and reading the recent account— 
what I thought was the most recent ac- 
count of bombing in Israel—when I got 
a call from somebody in my office who 
started referring to the terrible bomb- 
ing in Israel. I said, I am reading 
about it right now." He said, No; not 
the one that is in this morning's paper, 
the one that happened within the last 
few minutes.“ 

The shock that fell on everybody in 
my office, on everybody in my family, 
and on the family members of those in 
my office—one of whom lives with his 
wife and daughter in Israel. 

I believe that we are witnessing a de- 
termined, relentless suicidal attempt 
to destroy the peace process in the 
Middle East. It may be predictable. We 
have seen these attempts before. Fa- 
natical extremists have tried time and 
again to intimidate and destroy the 
forces for peace; unfortunately, on both 
sides. But so far they have failed. 

I think that Israel today faces its 
greatest challenge with the handshake 
on the White House lawn. When Prime 
Minister Rabin was assassinated by a 
Jewish fanatic I thought we had 
reached the low point. But the situa- 
tion has only deteriorated since then. 
At least 60 people, innocent civilians, 
have been killed in the past 9 days 
alone. The people responsible in an al- 
most obscene perversion seem to take 
pride in claiming responsibility for the 
slaughter of men, women, and children. 

So our sympathies—and I believe this 
can be said of all Americans—and our 
prayers are with the victims and their 
families. 

The White House has said that they 
will provide counterterrorism assist- 
ance to Israel, and the Palestinian au- 
thority—and the Congress, of course— 
is going to support whatever can be 
done to stop these atrocities. But we 
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know there are no guarantees. If some- 
one is prepared to sacrifice his life to 
commit murder, there are real limits 
on what we can do to prevent that. 

Prime Minister Peres has said he will 
take all necessary steps to fight back. 
He has no alternative. To stand by and 
not do whatever he can would be incon- 
ceivable, and I know the Prime Min- 
ister’s determination is to do all that 
is possible that he, his government, 
and his great country can do. 

Chairman Arafat has condemned the 
attacks and has pledged to fight back, 
as he should have done long, long ago. 
He should be taking all necessary 
measures to track these people down 
and stop them before they strike again. 
Those who would urge Prime Minister 
Peres to turn his back on the peace 
process should also understand that is 
exactly what the terrorists want. They 
want the war to go on because they 
know that if peace prevails—as we all 
pray it will—then they lose. 

Real opportunities for peace come 
rarely. It took great courage and years 
of patient work to get to this point. 
Prime Minister Rabin gave his life for 
it, as have dozens of others. There is no 
other way than to search and continue 
searching for peace. 

So I express my sorrow and my hor- 
ror at what has happened to this brave 
country. I hope that now steps can be 
taken to stop terrorists from striking 
again and stop those who would plan 
even more terrorism but also let the 
peace process go forward. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mrs. BOXER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
California. 

Mrs. BOXER. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont 
for his eloquence. We come to the Sen- 
ate floor all too often to talk about 
tragedy and needless loss of life. The 
Senator talked about the tragedy in 
Israel; needless tragedy. We see it in 
England. We see it here at home. We 
saw it in Oklahoma City, in New York 
City. Terrorism must be—and will be— 
stopped because people in this world 
want peace, and they want life as they 
choose to live in peace. 

Tragedy also comes too often in the 
course of our lives here in America in 
our hectic life. I am here to talk about 
one such tragedy that occurred in Cali- 
fornia. 


BRIAN OHLEYER 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I want 
to pay tribute to a young man named 
Brian Ohleyer, who was killed yester- 
day in a tragic automobile accident in 
northern California. Brian was in his 
twenties. He was a light in every life 
that he touched, in every community 
that he was a part of, in every school 
that he went to, and in every job he 
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had. And he brought light to my life. 
He was my friend. 

Brian's future was as bright as you 
could imagine—a wife, Elle, whom he 
adored; a career that he loved; a mom 
and dad, brother and sister, nephews 
and nieces whom he treasured, which 
made up the happiest and warmest of 
families. Brian was blessed, and he 
blessed everyone that he touched. 

And then came yesterday, a truck 
crashing into all his dreams and the 
dreams of everyone who loved him. The 
news was like a stab in the heart. News 
like this strikes too many Americans. 
And when it happens, we have to reach 
out to one another. In the days ahead, 
we will reach out to this family. 

I talked to Michael Luckhoff, the 
general manager of KGO Radio in San 
Francisco, Brian's employer. He said 
Brian was a shining star, a wonderful, 
polite young man—a superstar, he said. 
He said he was the future, a gem 
among gems, liked by everyone, a pace- 
setter, a breath of fresh air. 

I am here to say that when we lose 
someone like this, all we can do is pray 
that this tragedy does not happen to 
anyone we love. All we can do is re- 
member the best and brightest memo- 
ries. And what I am going to do, be- 
cause this young man was a model of 
what a young person should be, full of 
life and expectation, playing by the 
rules, just the best, Iam going to name 
my internship program after Brian, 
and all the interns that come in my of- 
fice will learn about him and they will 
be Brian Ohleyer interns. Maybe in 
that small way I can do my part in 
keeping his spirit alive. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FEINGOLD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. I thank the Chair. 

I am moved by the remarks of the 
junior Senator from California. Let me 
follow with just a few remarks about 
recent events in the Middle East. 


MIDDLE EAST PEACE PROCESS 


Mr. FEINGOLD. On September 13, 
1993, the world watched with hope and 
fear when Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin and Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat signed the Declaration of 
Principles on the White House lawn 
and began a new era in the Middle 
East. As much as we hoped there would 
be an end to terrorism, bloodshed, and 
occupation, I think just about every- 
one knew the road to peace would not 
be that simple. 

We had reason to cheer though be- 
cause now the battle lines would be 
drawn differently. Rather than Arab 
versus Jew, the peace process created a 
new alliance, moderate versus extre- 
mism, where Israelis, Palestinians, and 
others were joined to pursue a peaceful 
and prosperous Middle East. 

While there were some very tenuous 
periods during 1994—continued terror- 
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ist attacks, such as the disastrous 
bombing in the center of Tel Aviv, and 
the bomb attack in Beit Leid where 
over 20 soldiers were killed, the mas- 
sacre of 28 Palestinians in Hebron by 
an extremist Israeli named Baruch 
Goldstein—nonetheless, Mr. President, 
the peace process was progressing. By 
late 1995, in fact, it seemed relations 
between Arafat and Rabin were warm- 
ing. 

Israelis themselves, Mr. President, 
were becoming more confident that 
this was the path to take. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1995, 150,000 Israeli supporters at- 
tended a Tel Aviv peace rally to dem- 
onstrate their depth of commitment to 
the peace process. 

Then, of course, as we all sadly know, 
extremism struck again. This time a 
Jewish radical gunned down Prime 
Minister Rabin in an effort, of course, 
to kill the peace process. 

I think it is important to note that 
this, too, was a terrorist attack, an at- 
tack in the vein of a new Middle East 
where extremism and violence of any 
stripe lashes out against any sign of 
peace and tolerance. 

Of course, with the assassination of 
Prime Minister Rabin, the world lost 
one of its great leaders and great men. 
He possessed so many attributes that 
made him an extraordinary figure. Asa 
soldier, he helped build Israel, and as 
Prime Minister, he paved the way for a 
peace that can only come from Israel's 
strengths. With this, he earned the 
trust and confidence of Israelis who 
knew that Rabin would not take risks 
for peace that outweighed the dangers 
of continued war. 

He recognized the day had passed 
when one people in the Middle East can 
really think seriously about dominat- 
ing another people; when most Israelis, 
Palestinians, Jordanians, and others 
saw that they must co-exist if there is 
to be any security or prosperity in the 
region. 

Rabin put his full weight behind the 
peace process as the only way to pro- 
tect Israel's security. His achievements 
were illustrated again, sadly, during 
the funeral, an event that in itself 
helped solidify the process the assassin 
had tried to stop. The huge United 
States delegation, which I was fortu- 
nate to be part of, testified to the 
depth of support that the United States 
has and will offer Israel. The fact that 
President Mubarak and King Hussein 
not only set foot in Jerusalem but also 
eulogized Prime Minister Rabin at his 
funeral spoke to the commitment for 
peace with a strong Israel. The more 
than 40 heads of State and representa- 
tives from over 80 countries who were 
there also signaled international in- 
vestment in the peace process as well 
as the tremendous personal tribute to 
Rabin that it represented. 

I think Prime Minister Peres has 
been equally determined in this quest. 
He has continued implementation of 
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the Oslo L Agreement, expanded rela- 
tions with Jordan, pursued preliminary 
peace talks with Syria and he has also 
cemented ties with other countries. 

We had hoped that the extremists in 
the Middle East would have been weak- 
ened. But as their ranks have been 
withering, their hatred was intensify- 
ing. Israel, with some cooperation from 
Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat, has 
continued its war against terrorism, 
and it is widely assumed that that led 
to the January assassination of the en- 
gineer, the so-called engineer, Yahyia 
Ayash, the Hamas technician who mas- 
terminded the bus explosions in Israel. 

Mr. President, in the last 9 days, we 
all know we have seen 4 devastating 
bombs, all delivered by fanatics on a 
suicide mission, explode during com- 
muter rush hours in urban centers in 
Israel, murdering at least 59 people and 
injuring many more. The horrific im- 
ages we see on television cannot even 
compare with the terror any Israeli 
must now feel when they get on a bus 
to go to work, pick up their shopping, 
send their kids to school. This is à real 
source of insecurity and pandemonium 
in Israel now. 

What makes this problem so chal- 
lenging is how does Israel stop a sui- 
cide bomber? There are young Hamas 
supporters who are willing to blow 
themselves up as long as they can take 
a few Israelis with them. At first they 
said the attacks were in retaliation for 
the killing of the engineer. Now it is 
because of Israel's announced war on 
Hamas. It is really à war against any 
kind of Western or modern presence in 
the Middle East and against the peace 
process. Prime Minister Peres has re- 
sponded forcefully and decisively. He 
has pledged that Israel will take all 
measures necessary to fight the war 
against terrorism. Last night, they ar- 
rested à man from Ramallah who they 
believe orchestrated three of the last 
four attacks. A strict closure, a drastic 
effort to fully separate Israelis and 
Palestinians, will be in effect, I expect, 
until the election at the end of May. 

I am also very proud of President 
Clinton's efforts and commitments to 
crack down on the supporters of terror- 
ists. I feel confident the United States 
wil continue to support Israel, be it 
through strict enforcement of the ban 
on contributions to Hamas or through 
more intelligence sharing with Israel 
to avert would-be attacks, or whatever. 
But the next steps are really with the 
Palestinians. The protest demonstra- 
tion by tens of thousands of Palestin- 
jans in Gaza against the bombers who 
struck on Sunday in Jerusalem was ex- 
actly the kind of support the peace 
process needs. While moderate Pal- 
estinians may feel their lives are in 
danger by openly opposing Hamas, the 
peace process could potentially fail if 
they do not speak out against extre- 
mism and demonstrate their invest- 
ment in the process. 
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Mr. Arafat must do all he can in his 
power now to prevent further attacks. 
Political agreements, such as that 
which he made with Hamas 2 weeks 
ago, are simply and clearly insuffi- 
cient. Hamas may now be splintered 
into several camps and Arafat must 
counter all of them. He must also rec- 
ognize that merely arresting people, 
though a good first step, is hardly suf- 
ficient. There must be an aggressive 
policy of hot pursuit and follow- 
through in the Palestinian justice sys- 
tem if peace is to be sustained. 


Mr. President, it is with great dis- 
appointment that I say it may be unre- 
alistic to think that Arafat can control 
the extremists in the Hamas, even if he 
puts all of his efforts into it. For that 
reason, it is time again Israel not only 
join with Arafat in the fight, but also 
pursue its own means where necessary 
to protect its citizens. 


The peace process is in danger. But, 
as Leah Rabin appealed to us yester- 
day, it is far from over. In the context 
of the bombings and atrocities of the 
last 9 days, there should be a suspen- 
sion of implementation or further ne- 
gotiations. Israelis in no position to be 
talking further peace when the current 
situation gives its citizens no security. 


But that is the genius of the Oslo 
process which Rabin left: Israel can go 
at its own speed, and it should focus on 
the fight against terrorism now. 


Mr. President, this has been a very 
difficult period and leaves the past and 
the future in à very confusing posture. 
But we do know that peace is the only 
alternative to this war and insecurity. 
I hope the forces of peace will prevail 
over the destructive and powerful—but 
minority—forces of hate. 


Israel and the Palestinians are too 
invested in the peace to throw it away 
now. Even more compelling is that if 
they did throw it away, war will con- 
tinue in this and many other forms. 
For that reason, they must put all 
their efforts into fighting these forces. 


The United States also has a contin- 
ued interest in Israel's security, and 
the world has à humanitarian interest 
in halting this mindless violence. I 
think and hope all parties will rise to 
the challenge. We must counter the 
horrific forces of extremism that took 
Prime Minister Rabin's life, and fight 
and extinguish the forces such as 
Hamas that undermine the future of 
the Middle East. 


In Rabin's vision of the Middle East, 
one nation will not stand in opposition 
to the rights and dignity of another. To 
achieve this, and to carry on Rabin's 
lifelong work, violent extremism, such 
as that which killed Rabin—and Presi- 
dent Sadat before him—must be con- 
fronted, condemned, and stopped. That, 
indeed, will continue to be the biggest 
obstacle to peace. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate stands 
in recess until 9:30 a.m. tomorrow, 
March 6, 1996. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 3:31 p.m., 
recessed until Wednesday, March 6, 
1996, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 5, 1996: 
IN THE AIR FORCE 
THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 


SIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. RICHARD T. w. . . 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING U.S. ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OFFI- 
CERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY 
TO THE GRADES INDICATED UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 3385, 3392 AND 12203(A): 


To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. JEROME J. BERARIBOS@ soem 
BRIG. GEN. JAMES W. EMERSON XXX-XX-: X... 
BRIG. GEN. RODNEY R. HA 


COL. GARY G. SIMMONSEST?O OM 
COL. NICHOLAS P. SIPHES V e an 
COL. GEORGE S. WALKETE MT 2 AA 
COL. LARRY WARE BCs OM 
COL. JACKIE D. WOODIESSOS o9 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL IN THE 
U.S. ARMY WHILE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. JOHN G. COB 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED COLONEL OF THE U.S. MARINE 
CORPS FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF BRIGADIER 
GENERAL, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 624 OF 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


To be brigadier general 
COL. GUY M. VANDERLINDENETWTETE M 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PERMANENT 
PROMOTION IN THE U.S. AIR FORCE. UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 628, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
AS AMENDED, WITH DATE OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED 
BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


DOUGLAS W. ANDERSONB SSSL OAN 
PAUL E. BISHO) XXX-XX-X.. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


THE FOLLOWING REGULAR AND RESERVE OFFICERS OF 
THE U.S. COAST GUARD TO BE PERMANENT COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS IN THE GRADES INDICATED: 
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To be lieutenant 


GERALD E. ANDERSON 
CHARLES D. DAHILL 
NANCY R. GOODRIDGE 
DOUGLAS I. HATFIELD 
JAMES J. JONES 

MARK A. WILLIS 
STEPHEN E. SCHROEDER 
TIMOTHY J. GILBRIDE 
JAMES J. MIKOS 

PAUL A. GUMMEL 
EDWARD J. VANDUSEN 
DAVID M. FLAHERTY 
JOHN L. BEAMON 
HEWITT A. SMITH IN 
MARCUS X. LOPEZ 
SEAN D. SALTER 
JAMES Q. STEVENS III 
CHARLES H. SIMPSON, JR. 
DANIEL J. MOLTHEN 
ROGERS W. HENDERSON 
SCOTT H. OLSON 

BRIAN W. ROCHE 


ROBERT T. HENDERICKSON, 


JR. 
PAUL E. GERECKE 
DAVID W. MOONEY 
GERALD M. CHARLTON, JR. 
KURT A. LUTZOW 
GERALD A. WILLIAMS 
JOSE A. SALICETI 
TIMOTHY A. MAYER 
TODD C. HALL 
MICHAEL L. GATLIN 


CHRISTINE R. GUSTAFSON 
JAMES BORDERS, JR. 
KEVIN R. SCHEER 
THOMAS S. MACDONALD 
JAMES W. BARTLETT 
PETER J. CLEMENS 
JAMES A. STEWART 
CARLA J. GRANTHAM 
KEVIN A. JONES 

SUSAN R. KLEIN 
JEFFREY K. PASHAI 
WESLEY K. PANGLE 
KAREN L. BROWN 

NEIL H. SHOEMAKER 
BRIAN P. WASHBURN 
KRISTIN K. BARLOW 
LARA N. BURLESON 
CHRISTEL A. DAHL 
MARK A. EMMONS 

JOSE M. ZUNICA 
ANDRES V. DELGADO 
GARTH B. HIRATA 
DAVID E. HOTEN 
GEORGE R. LEE 

ROBERT L. SMITH 
ROBERT C. GAUDET 
MARK J. MORIN 
JEFFREY A. BAILLARGEON 
BARBARA N. BENSON 
MICHELLE R. WEBBER 
DARNELL C. BALDINELLI 
MICHAEL H. DAY 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


JEFFREY R. MCCULLARS 
PAUL E. DITTMAN 
DANIEL H. MADES 
CHRISTOPHER B. O'BRIEN 
PETER V. NOURSE 
DAVID R. SIMEUR II 
DEAN J. DARDIS 
PATRICK S. MCELLIGATT 
NANCY L. PEAVY 
EDWARD A. WESTFALL 
WILLIAM A. BIRCH 
RANDALL G. WAGNER 
DOUGLAS R. CAMPBELL 
KARL D. DORNBURG 
JOYCE E. AIVALOTIS 
MELVIN WALLACE 
ANDRE L. MCGEE 
CHARLES G. ALCOCK 
THOMAS J. SALVEGGIO 
TONY M. CORTES 
STEVEN E. VIGUS 
MATTHEW X. GLAVAS 
LISA A. RAGONE 
RONALD K. GRANT 

ERIC L. TYSON 
WILLIAM R. TIMMONS 
PETER A. YELLE 
CLAUDIA C. GELZER 
DANIEL D. UNRUH 
MARK MARCHIONE 
MATTHEW D. WOODWARD 
JOHN A. DENARD 

JOHN B. MILTON 

JOHN A. CROMWELL 
SCOTT A. HINTON 

ORIN E. RUSH, JR. 
MITCHELL A MORRISON 
CHRISTOPHER B. HILL 
ALAN L. BLUME 
JEFFERY W. THOMAS 
LARRY L. LITTRELL 
CHRISTOPHER M. HOLMES 
THOMAS N. THOMSON 
BRYAN P. RORKE 
DAVID H. ANDERSON 
EDWARD W. PRICE, JR. 
THOMAS J. ROBINSON II 
RICHARD M. KLEIN 
JERRY J. BRIGGS 
WILLIAM G. LUTMAN 
GREGORY N. DELONG 
DAVID A. BULLOCK 
TIMOTHY J. COTCHAY 
BOB I. FEIGENBLATT 
STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY 
RAMON E. ORTIZVALEZ 


THOMAS W. HARKER 
KYLE A. ADAMS 
DANIEL R. NORTON 
BRUCE D. CHENEY, SR. 
CHRISTOPHER K. BISH 
KEVIN L. REBROOK 
MARK P. DORNAN 
KATHLEEN M. MCNULTY 
BRENDAN C. BENNICK 
WILLIAM E. RUNNELS 
MICHAEL R. CHARBONNEAU 
BRADLEY J. RIPKEY 
MICHAEL SAKAIO 
CHRISTINA M. BJERGO 
JAMES E. ELLIOTT 
BRETT A. TAFT 
JOSEPH F. ROCK, JR. 
JOSEPH M. FIERRO 
CHARLES A. CARUOLO 
KARL I. MEYER 
MICHAEL A. BAROODY 
ROBERT I. COLLER 
ROBERT R. HARPER, JR. 
JOSEPH PONSETI, JR. 
GREGORY L. CARTER 
ROGER A. SMITH 
JAMES V. MAHNEY, JR. 
KEVIN N. KNUTSON 
DONNA G. URBAN 
RAYMOND C. MILNE III 
JOEL B. ROBERTS 
DALE DEAN 
DAVID J. WIERENGA 
MARK J. BRUYERE 
THOMAS J. GOLDBERG 
MICHAEL F. TREVETT 
JOHN G. WHITE 
TIMOTHY A. TOBIASZ 
CHRISTOPHER S. 
NICHOLSON 
DALE A. BLUEMEL 
LAWRENCE A. KILEY 
WHITNEY L. YELLE 
JAMES F. BLOW 
EDWARD W. SANDLIN II 
SCOTT D. STEWART 
ISMAL CURET 
MICHAEL A. VANVOORHEES 
LEWIS M. WERNER 
CHARLES A. ROSKAM II 
JAMES A. NUSSBAUMER 
KEVIN Y. PEKAREK 
MICHAEL T. LINGAITIS 
ERICH M. TELFER 
CONSTANTINA A. STEVENS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 


531: 


LINE 
To be lieutenant commander 


MARK A. ADMIRALETTST S 
RUSSELL P. ASHFORD BSS a+oan 
VINCENT S. CROMERB Waco 29 


KELLY C. DAWSONBVT Sv OA 
CARL G. DECKER XXX-XX-X.. 


XXX-XX-X.. 
XXX-XX-X.... 
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STEPHANIE T. KECK so OAN 
MERRILL F. He 
JOHN N. LEWIS eee am 
ROBERT W. M. À XXX-XX-X.... 
ISAAC H. MAYBor eod 
MICHAEL H. MERRILL POS ee eo m 
GRETCHEN O. MERRYMANBQ¢GOGO AN 
ADAM J. MOOREE??S 22 28 
JOHN R. MOORMAN Poe Qe Qo am 
THOMAS G. MUNSON 
DAVID D. PHELPSIESe Oe o am 
RUSSELL H. PHI T8 XXX-XX-XX... 
TONY D. RYKKENBTTSTO SM 
BRETT R. SCHEXNIDERB GOS 03 am 
JERRY D. SEAGLE JRS SEO AN 
LARRY THOMASEs Oeo m 
VINCENT D. TRAEY Eee OO an 
MICHAELPETER VASKERMTSO 9 2 am 
DAVID M. WARNER ES? $2 2M 
DANIEL E. ZIMBERO XXX-XX-X... 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 


CODE, SECTION 531: 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captain 
LAWRENCE, E. COOTETTS T 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be commander 


DANIEL R. GACCION 
TAMMY S. GERSTEN 


TIMOTHY KOB. 
JEFFERY J. 
CHARLES L. LAM: 
JOHN I. 
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MARIAN L. MAC DONALD BGG oO am 
JAMES A. MARRONBGeS eae 
ROBERT C. MARSHA 

LAURA M. MARTINEB?» 295 28 
JOHN R. MASCOLA pe e o m 
DANIEL L. MAXWELLIESS 29 0 988 
DERVILLA M. MC AND 
JOHN L. MC DONOUO HF 
ROBERT W. MCM AH 
ROSS MCN 


THOMAS J. O'BRIEN IV 
STEPHAN E. OOSTERMA 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 
KIT A. DUNCANBS¢Syoam 
CEDRIC D. M | XXX-XX-X. 


THOMAS B. O’DOWD BSCS eS am 
TIMOTHY A. STARK Bv e dn 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE CHAPLAIN CORPS OF 
THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE. SECTION 531: 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be commander 
CESAR V. E o 
DAVID G. KLOAK, 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


ROOSEVELT H. BR PDD 
STEVEN R. BROWNE Ss aco am 
JOSEPH T. DEVINE BSCS eS am 


DEBORAH L. MARIYA XXX-XX-X... 
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DAVID D. MITCHELLBQGO CS UN 
NESTOR NAZARIOB eS Oed 
DENNIS T. PINK] XXX-XX-X... 
JOHN O. RET 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be commander 


RICHARD L. S2ZAL ES $9 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10. 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


ELLEN M. ANDERSEN eV OO am 
MELISSA T. BERRYIE?S S? 22 


TOBY L. [AT XXX-XX-X... 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


MARIA E. S. AGUILAIP ee Qe dM 
ANDREW R. BIEGNER 
KAREN K. BIGGSETTS VO 2M 
JULIA E. BOND BOGS Co am 


DEBRA A. 


SHARRON L. YOKLEY BETTE MN 
ALICE A. ZENGELEVV OTO 99 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


The House met at 9:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. REGULA]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
March 5, 1996. 

I hereby designate the Honorable RALPH 
REGULA to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
this day. 

NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


——— 


MORNING HOUR DEBATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of May 12, 
1995, the Chair will now recognize 
Members from lists submitted by the 
mei^rity and minority leaders for 
morning hour debates. The Chair will 
alternate recognition between the par- 
ties, with each party limited to not to 
exceed 30 minutes, and each Member 
except the majority and minority lead- 
er limited to not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] for 5 
minutes. 


REGULATORY RELIEF FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 1 
year ago today when during the flurry 
of activity that accompanied the floor 
action with respect to the Contract 
With America that this Chamber 
passed overwhelmingly several pieces 
of legislation, all combined to relax the 
stranglehold that the various agencies 
have had for generations over our 
small business community. 

These regulations have served over 
the years to strangle competition, to 
subdue the freedom to exercise new 
ideas and innovative ways to bring new 
products and new services to the mar- 
ketplace. So, as part of the Contract 
With America, the House endeavored 
very early, right at the outset of the 
new legislative year in 1995, to bring 
about hearings and examination of the 
issues involved. As a result we are now 
poised here in this week of legislative 
action to put the final touches on some 
of these relief measures for our small 
business. 

Some of the important features that 
we have taken into the regulation re- 
form arena are, No. 1, we have 


strengthened the hand of counsel for 
the Small Business Administration 
who before had a role to play, under 
the original act, in advising, so to 
speak, the small business community 
as to the impact of regulations. But 
now we strengthen his position by giv- 
ing him additional powers and more 
flexibility and more actual power to be 
one of the decisionmakers as to the 
final texture of a rule or a regulation 
that would affect small business. 

We have done other things with re- 
spect to the kinds of analyses that 
must be accorded to the public and to 
the small business community by the 
agencies involved so that they will 
have a better idea and a more involved 
undertaking on themselves to deal 
with the agencies and in a cooperative 
manner bring about the final product 
of a regulation. Thus, we would be hav- 
ing a rule or regulation offered in 
which the small business community, 
the one that would be affected, would 
have had a part in creating. That is a 
new way and a good way to do business 
in this very important sector of our 
business activity. 

Third, and this, to me, is the most 
important new feature of what the 
Contract With America and what my 
committee and the committee chaired 
by the gentlewoman from Kansas [Mrs. 
MEYERS] has been able to accomplish, 
is to bring about for the first time an 
opportunity for judicial review. That 
is, a small business or entity or indi- 
vidual who is adversely impacted by a 
regulation that says you must do this. 
Many times the regulation has taken 
on the form of an edict, a mandate, an 
unappealable fiat, as it were. 

What now we provide for is judicial 
review. So if in the final analysis, after 
this joint venture of trying to create a 
regulation that everyone can live with, 
if everything else fails, we also give to 
the disaffected regulatee, if there be 
such a word, the option to appeal to 
have a judicial review of that situa- 
tion. 

Now, this is important, of course, in 
its own right, just to bring about a new 
set of rules between the business com- 
munity and the agencies of the Federal 
Government. But that is not the real 
reason, the real emphasis that we 
should be placing on what we are ac- 
complishing here. What we are accom- 
plishing here is creating an additional 
atmosphere for the creation of new 
jobs, for the creation of new business 
activity, for the lifting up of the Amer- 
ican business community into a new 
and better stance for competitive en- 
terprises throughout the world. 


This is the importance of what we 
are about here today and for the re- 
mainder of this week. When these pro- 
visions become law, we will have ful- 
filled the Contract With America, that 
portion of which promised to the Amer- 
ican people that we would unsnarl the 
number of lassos that are thrown 
around our business communities by 
the Federal agencies through their reg- 
ulations and we would loosen them up 
for the business competition and activ- 
ity with which they will lead the 
world. 


WOMEN’S HISTORY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado [Mrs. SCHROEDER] is recognized 
during morning business for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take the floor today to talk about 
March because March is the month of 
National Women's History week. We 
keep saying, his story. I guess what we 
are really trying to do in this month is 
tell her story. I think women's role in 
history has really been left out in so 
many cases. 

We have this great image that the 
men in America all came here on these 
dangerous ships, coming across the 
North Atlantic and all that and set- 
tling the great country. Yet women 
came in cruise ships, sitting around 
swimming pools getting their nails 
done and their hair done. It is not quite 
true. 

Women were there shoulder to shoul- 
der, came to this great country and 
said, we didn't come here to walk in 
front of you or behind you but along- 
side in building this Nation. I think it 
is important to remind ourselves that 
early on many of our forefathers got it 
right. George Washington, had every- 
body followed him, I think, we would 
be in great shipshape. George Washing- 
ton insisted that the women in the 
Revolutionary Army be paid equally. 

Most people did not even know there 
were women in the Revolutionary 
Army but, yes, there were. And there 
are women who were Revolutionary 
soldiers buried at West Point. How 
come they forgot to tell us that? 
George Washington also did something 
very interesting. We think of Martha 
Washington as one who sat home and 
waited for George. Martha was not that 
way at all. She ran a very sophisti- 
cated plantation. The minute the crops 
were in during all 3 years of the Revo- 
lutionary War, Martha Washington 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e. g., L11407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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picked up everything she had and 
moved to winter camp. 

So she was there in Valley Forge. 
She was in New Jersey, and she was in 
New York where the military was en- 
camped those three terrible winters. 
The reason we know that is after the 
war was won and this great Republic 
began to come together, George Wash- 
ington insisted that the Congress pay 
her for having been there and held the 
morale and the troops together winter 
after winter. 

Is it not interesting they did the 
painting of George Washington shiver- 
ing at Valley Forge but they forgot to 
put Martha in it. If you look at women 
of all different colors and backgrounds, 
they from the very beginning did inno- 
vative and wonderful things that held 
this country together. Harriet Tubman 
was probably one of the most brilliant 
strategists ever. She figured that if 
they ever wrote down anything about 
the underground railroad for which 
many African Americans were able to 
escape from slavery in the South, if 
they ever wrote it down, somebody 
would find it and that would be the end 
of the underground railroad. So they 
put it all in code and sang it in songs 
that the white folks thought were just 
nice little songs. They were really sing- 
ing the map to the underground rail- 
road. Is that not a brilliant, intelligent 
undercover operation? As I say, what a 
strategist. 

Would Lewis and Clark ever have 
found the west coast if a native Amer- 
ican woman had not helped them 
through the forest to get there? 

This is not to say women did every- 
thing. But when you read the history 
books, they forget to tell us that 
women did anything. I think it is real- 
ly reflected in the attitude that we 
have today about women’s roles. If we 
look at America, women are still the 
major care giver, every woman I know, 
including myself. Life could be stopped 
tomorrow if someone in the family gets 
critically ill because we have given 
women absolutely very little help with 
any kind of those care giver roles. 
They are the ones that is to rush with 
the family’s safety net whenever some- 
one is in trouble, be they young, be 
they old, be they sick. 

I think it is time that we do not do 
gender wars but we just treat each 
other as brothers and sisters and figure 
out how we are going to get on with 
this great country. How do we respect 
that? There is tremendous value to 
care giver roles. We should be trying to 
help women who are not only doing 
their care giver roles but are often 
forced out of the home to work because 
of this deplorable economy. It only 
generates more and more stress that 
gets reflected in the family and every 
other way. 

So I would hope that during this 
month of Women’s History Week more 
and more people would sit down and 
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find out what her story really was and 
really realize we did not come on cruise 
ships. We did a lot to help build this 
Nation, too. We should start taking 
that into account as we plan our legis- 
lative strategy, as we do every other 
such thing. Because this is the way 
that the country will continue to be 
great. 


SITUATION IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BUYER] is recognized during morn- 
ing business for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUYER. Mr. Speaker, I come to 
the well today to share an insight with 
my colleagues. About 10 days ago I was 
in London, the United Kingdom, actu- 
ally there by invitation of the Royal 
British Legion to discuss the gulf war 
illness issues to coordinate our re- 
search efforts between the two coun- 
tries. 

What brings me to the well today is, 
I was constantly asked the question, 
whether it be from the news media, 
members of the Parliament, House of 
Lords or even the citizens in the 
United Kingdom, what are you doing in 
the United States? 

Many people in the United Kingdom 
were extremely upset with the United 
States, in particular the President of 
the United States, with a coddling of 
Gerry Adams of the IRA, now that they 
have broken away from the peace proc- 
ess and have continued the indiscrimi- 
nate acts of terror. I was almost left 
speechless, having to defend the Presi- 
dent of the United States in what he 
had done in the past and not only in 
the past, but I am now deeply disturbed 
that while in Northern Ireland they 
have broken away from the peace proc- 
ess, that the President continues to 
coddle Gerry Adams, the leader of the 
Sinn Fein, the political party of the 
IRA, while the citizens in London and 
the rest of the United Kingdom do not 
know if they can walk down the streets 
in safety, whether the phone booth will 
explode, whether they can ride on a 
city bus. And I can understand why 
they ask, what are you doing in the 
United States. 

My only response is that for some 
reason this one does not resonate with 
the American people like it should. For 
so long we have been insulated from in- 
discriminate acts of terror, yet we had 
the explosion in the World Trade Cen- 
ter. We had the experience of Okla- 
homa City bombing. And how it moved 
everyone in this Nation that someone 
could actually commit a cowardly act 
of terror, such as the Oklahoma City 
bombing of the Federal building. Yet 
when trying to relate this to what 
Gerry Adams and others in the IRA are 
doing in London, for some reason it 
does not resonate. You see how would 
we feel if the President of the United 
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States had coddled those involved with 
the Oklahoma City bombing at the 
White House prior to the Oklahoma 
City bombing, how would we feel in 
this country? 


o 0945 


We probably would be having im- 
peachment proceedings right now. Now 
what we have is the President, who 
now exempts them from the terrorist 
list, permits fundraising to occur in 
this country, and the President now, 
even though they have broken away 
from the peace process, says, OK, and 
we will grant this visa to Gerry Adams 
to come to the United States. Some- 
thing is not right here. This is a dis- 
connect. How can that happen? 

So I want to share with my col- 
leagues, if you are going to travel the 
United Kingdom, be prepared to answer 
that tough question, what are you 
doing in the United States coddling 
Gerry Adams and the Sinn Fein Party 
while indiscriminate acts of terror are 
occurring? 

You know we are going to have an 
antiterrorism bill come to this House 
floor here relatively soon, and I think 
what we should do is take a good hard 
look here as to whether or not it is 
going to permit fundraising to occur. 
Perhaps what the President should do; 
he has not asked for my advice; but I 
think what he should do is in fact not 
grant the visa to Gerry Adams, play a 
much harder line. I would also stop any 
forms of fundraising to occur in this 
country. We all want the peace process 
to be successful in the United Kingdom 
with regard to Northern Ireland. 

So I wanted to share with the Amer- 
ican people and with my colleagues my 
dismay and my disappointment' with 
the President of the United States and 
with regard to how he is treating Gerry 
Adams and the Sinn Fein Party. 


WE MUST SPEAK UP AGAINST 
TYRANNY AND HORROR AND 
EVIL SO IT WILL NOT BE RE- 
PEATED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentlewoman from Texas 
[Ms. JACKSON-LEE] is recognized during 
morning business for 5 minutes. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, this past Sunday in Houston 
we had somewhat of the joy and cele- 
bration and elation of long years of toil 
for Jewish citizens in our community 
to give back a measure of their life and 
their history to those of us living in 
Houston, TX, for 2,000 individuals at- 
tended the opening of the Holocaust 
Museum in Houston, TX. Participating 
in that ceremony, I listened to the re- 
counting of the toiling and the hard 
work that helped to bring about this 
outstanding facility for our commu- 
nity. There was a chronicling of how 
the idea started, and how it generated, 
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and how it grew. But there was a sense 
of love and appreciation for all who 
gathered for a recognition of the true 
symbol of this Holocaust Museum, an 
acknowledgment of the tragedy of tyr- 
anny and the horror of silence, 6 mil- 
lion lost in Germany and other places 
before and through World War II. 

We heard from Benjamin Meed, presi- 
dent of the American Gathering Fed- 
eration of Jewish Holocaust Survivors, 
and he eloquently reminded us, every 
survivor, and there are many here, can 
recall someone near death saying, if 
you survive, tell the story." It was not 
done in harshness or meanness, but it 
was done in the spirit of educating all 
of us that if we fail to speak up against 
tyranny and horror and evil, we are 
doomed to repeat that same horror. 

It was interesting to hear holocaust 
survivor William Morgan describe what 
the building meant to some 350 sur- 
vivors in the Houston area. This holo- 
caust museum in Houston I call the 
House of Love," Morgan said. It will 
remove the hate from the hearts that 
enter. Tt will unite all of us no matter 
what race or color." 

I found that to be most striking in 
the shadow of the tragedies that are 
occurring all over the world, and I 
stand now to vigorously condemn the 
horrorful bombing that is occurring in 
Israel, horrorful and vicious and incit- 
ing, clearly à major effort to under- 
mine the powerful efforts of good men 
and good women. Certainly not in the 
Spirit of Prime Minister Rabin and his 
efforts, followed now by Prime Min- 
ister Peres and Yasser Arafat, there 
would be those who call for death and 
condemnation of those leaders, and I 
simply ask for a reckoning, a reckon- 
ing that we must move forward in 
peace, however vile these acts, however 
wrenching, however deep the pain we 
feel embedded in our heart. 

As I read yesterday's paper, the head- 
lines said everybody is crying, crying 
with our soul, crying with our minds, 
crying in confusion. But you see that is 
the purpose of the evil doers, for they 
are certainly seeking to destroy the 
progress made in the peace talks. 

I would ask that this Congress, as it 
gathers to deliberate, and this adminis- 
tration, seek to reinforce the policies 
that have allowed the peace discussions 
to go forward, be tempered in their dis- 
cussion and debate to find the real so- 
lution that will respond to the evil 
doers by punishing them, and promote 
those who would do good. These peace 
talks, as I understand from the leader- 
ship on both sides of this issue, from 
the Arab world and the Israeli world, 
must go forward, and it is certainly dif- 
ficult in the shadow of these great 
tragedies, and it is great, the loss of 
children, men and women, disruption of 
families, the fear for their lives, the 
violation of the sanctity of a sovereign 
nation. But we must stand for peace 
and moving forward. 
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I will simply ask that as we rise to 
speak, in grief of course, that our re- 
marks are in fact tempered, but that 
they are strong with the desire to en- 
sure that people can live in peace, and 
that peace negotiations are respected, 
and that the evil doers be caught and 
condemned and penalized. 

As I listened to my colleague, the 
gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER], this is the month to cele- 
brate women, and it was interesting, 
Mr. Speaker, as I close, that we had a 
schoolteacher, dressed in a mask for 
the Purim celebration, bring to our at- 
tention God’s, promise to Noah in Gen- 
esis 9: 14-15: 

And it shall come to pass when I bring a 
cloud over the Earth that the bow shall be 
seen in the cloud and I will remember my 
covenant and the waters shall no more be- 
come a flood to destroy all flesh. 

Let us believe, and let us realize to- 
gether that we can bring peace to this 
world, to Israel and the Arab world. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12 of rule I, the House 
stands in recess until 11 a.m. 

Accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 53 min- 
utes a.m.), the House stood in recess 
until 11 a.m. 


o 1100 
AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. ROGERS] at 11 a.m. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

Open our eyes, O God, so we have a 
better vision of Your glory; guide our 
words so we speak good news; strength- 
en our hands so we do the works of jus- 
tice and peace, and move our hearts to 
feel compassion toward every person. 
For all these gifts and the blessings of 
life, we offer this prayer of thanks- 
giving. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the Speaker’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the Chair’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 
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Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, further pro- 
ceedings on this question are post- 
poned. 

The point of order is considered with- 
drawn. 


es 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentlewoman from Wyoming [Mrs. 
CUBIN] come forward and lead the 
House in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mrs. CUBIN led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Edwin Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


ON AMENDMENT PROCEDURE ON 
H.R. 2703, THE EFFECTIVE DEATH 
PENALTY AND ANTITERRORISM 
BILL 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee is planning to meet this 
Friday, March 8, to grant a rule on 
H.R. 2708, the effective death penalty 
and antiterrorism bill. Subject to the 
approval of the Rules Committee, this 
rule may include a provision limiting 
amendments to those specified in the 
rule. 

Any Member who desires to offer an 
amendment should submit 55 copies 
and a brief explanation of the amend- 
ment by noon on Thursday, March 7, to 
the Rules Committee, at room H-312 in 
the Capitol. 

Members who filed amendments last 
December to H.R. 1710, the Comprehen- 
sive Antiterrorism Act, do not have to 
file those same amendments again. 
Those amendments were already draft- 
ed to the text of H.R. 2703. Members 
should: use the Office of Legislative 
Counsel to ensure that their amend- 
ments are properly drafted and should 
check with the Office of the Parliamen- 
tarian to be certain their amendments 
comply with the rules of the House. 


PERMISSION FOR SUNDRY COM- 
MITTEES AND  THEIR SUB- 
COMMITTEES TO SIT TODAY 
DURING THE 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the following com- 
mittees and their subcommittees be 
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permitted to sit today while the House 
is meeting in the Committee of the 
Whole House under the 5-minute rule. 
Committee on Agriculture, Committee 
on Commerce, Committee on Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight, Commit- 
tee on International Relations, Com- 
mittee on National Security, Commit- 
tee on Resources, Committee on Trans- 
portation and Infrastructure, Commit- 
tee on Veterans' Affairs, and Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence. 

It is my understanding that the mi- 
nority has been consulted and that 
there is no objection to these requests. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


IN SUPPORT OF ANTITERRORIST 
LEGISLATION 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the hei- 
nous terrorist bombings in Israel that 
have claimed the lives of more than 50 
Israelis, Americans, and others, and in- 
jured more than 150 have shocked all 
Americans. They must be stopped. 

Today I plan to introduce legislation 
calling upon Yasir Arafat, and the Pal- 
estinian leadership to crack down deci- 
sively against the terrorists and those 
who support them. 

My resolution also calls for a review 
of United States assistance to the Pal- 
estinians, and calls upon President 
Clinton to consider making available 
to Israel appropriate antiterrorist and 
intelligence resources. 

I urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
and support his measure. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, our Committee 
on International Relations will hold a 
hearing on Tuesday, March 12, into 
these vicious attacks, and on compli- 
ance of the PLO with the commitments 
it has made to the peace process. 


—— 
SMALL BUSINESS RELIEF 


(Mr. PALLONE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon the Republican leadership is 
brining up the Small Business Relief 
and Regulatory Accountability Act. 
This is nothing more than the Contract 
With America repackaged. 

It is an effort to bog down Federal 
agencies, particularly those involved 
with the environment such as the EPA, 
so that they cannot get the job done. 
From the beginning of this session last 
year, the Republicans made a point 
that they were going to push through 
regulatory reform. But this regulatory 
reform is nothing more than but an ef- 
fort to burden departments and agen- 
cies that protect our public health and 
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safety with duplicative and unneces- 
sary paperwork and bureaucracy. 

It is à shame that the Republican 
leadership is going to try again to raise 
this issue and do what is necessary, 
what they think they can do to break 
down environmental protection and 
make it impossible for the EPA and 
other agencies that protect our envi- 
ronment and protect our public health 
from doing their job. But we will have 
to fight it again today and make the 
point that this is not the way that Con- 
gress should be run. 


IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 994, SMALL 
BUSINESS GROWTH AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ACCOUNTABILITY 
ACT OF 1996 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
working Americans have suffered under 
the proregulation, protax policies of 
the Clinton administration. In 1993, 
Bill Clinton enacted the largest tax in- 
crease in history. Since then, average 
working Americans have had to deal 
with higher taxes on one hand, and 
stagnant wages on the other. 

Under President Reagan family in- 
come increased, the economy grew, and 
economic confidence soared. Today, 
the Clinton administration is over- 
joyed if growth is over 2 percent in a 
year. That’s simply not getting the job 
done. We need faster economic growth 
and the way we do that is by easing the 
burden of Government. We need to cut 
taxes for families and cut repetitive 
and burdensome regulation on small 
business. 

Mr. Speaker, later today we will vote 
on H.R. 994. This bill will help create a 
cheaper and more effective regulatory 
system and let small businesses do 
what they do so well—create jobs and 
grow the American economy. 


EDUCATION CUTS 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I visited a local school in my dis- 
trict and met with parents and edu- 
cators, the people we entrust with the 
lives of our children, with the future of 
our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, these dedicated people 
are afraid that the devastating edu- 
cation cuts passed by my Republican 
colleagues spell disaster for our schools 
and for our children. 

The temporary spending bill which 
expires in a week includes deep cuts in 
basic skills training and in Federal vio- 
lence prevention funds to keep our 
schools safe. In my State of Connecti- 
cut, these cuts alone amount to a $9 
million loss in aid to education. 
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At a time when Americans are anx- 
ious about their job security and in an 
age the income you earn is tied to the 
skills you have learned, education is 
the last place we should cut. 

This week, we are scheduled to take 
up an extension of the spending bill 
through the end of the fiscal year. I 
urge my Republican colleagues to do 
more than pay lipservice to the anxiety 
in the American workplace. Retreat 
from your extreme agenda. Restore the 
funds you took from our classrooms, 
and give our students the tools they 
need. 


PASS H.R. 994 


(Mrs. CUBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mrs. CUBIN. Mr. Speaker, later 
today we will take up H.R. 994, the 
Small Business Growth and Adminis- 
trative Accountability Act. H.R. 994 
will improve the Federal regulatory 
system and is the first step toward end- 
ing the Clinton crunch. 

For too long small businesses have 
been subjected to a flood of regulation 
and compliance costs. It is estimated 
that for the smallest of businesses— 
those with only one to four employ- 
ees—the regulatory costs per employee 
are over $30,000. It is no wonder that so 
many people today feel that the entre- 
preneurial spirit is being choked by 
Washington taxes, Washington regula- 
tion, and Washington interference. 

Today we have the chance to do 
something about this problem. Today 
we can send a message to small busi- 
ness owners and those who dream one 
day of owning their own business. Let’s 
pass H.R. 994 and fix the burdensome 
regulatory system and let small busi- 
nesses do what they do best: create 
jobs. 


—— 
SUPREME COURT RULING 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Supreme Court ruled it is OK for the 
government to seize the car of an inno- 
cent wife, innocent because her hus- 
band had sex in the car with a pros- 
titute. Watch out Hertz and Avis here. 

Mr. Speaker, has the Supreme Court 
lost their marbles? This ruling is tan- 
tamount to allowing the government 
to seize your home, your car, your 
boat, your BVD's, your rubber duckies, 
even if you had been victimized by the 
action and you are innocent and did 
nothing wrong. Beam me up, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Whatever happened to government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people? Now the Supreme Court says, 
it is government from the people. 
Beam me up again here. It is not the 
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President evidently who smoked dope; 
it is the membership of the Supreme 
Court who voted for this, and it is ab- 
solutely evident they inhaled all the 
way through. 

Congress, do something. The Su- 
preme Court should not set the law in 
America. That is the legislative role. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR EDUCATION 
REFORM 


(Mr. CHABOT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
former schoolteacher. I taught the sev- 
enth and eighth grades in an inner city 
school in Cincinnati. There is perhaps 
no greater argument for education re- 
form than the school system right here 
in Washington, DC. The numbers and 
the statistics are shocking. 

The District spends 76 percent more 
per pupil than any other jurisdiction in 
the Nation. Yet its students rank last 
in eighth-grade math proficiency, last 
in fourth-grade math proficiency, and 
last in fourth-grade reading  pro- 
ficiency. 

Washington, DC teachers are among 
the best paid teachers in the entire 
country, and they have a very favor- 
able student-teacher ratio. But even 
with these advantages, the District 
ranks 49th in on-time graduations. De- 
spite these shortcomings, the liberal 
special interests continue to block any 
meaningful reform of Washington 
schools, including school choice. 

Let us improve educational opportu- 
nities and the lives of the children here 
in Washington and across the Nation. 
Even more importantly, let us pass the 
Back to Basics Education Act, which 
takes the power and the money away 
from the bureaucrats here in Washing- 
ton and gives it back to parents and 
teachers and local school boards where 
it ought to be. 


GOP RECORD ON EDUCATION 


(Mr. KLINK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KLINK. Mr. Speaker, in the 103d 
Congress, the Congress that preceded 
this, I had the honor of serving on a 
committee then known as the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. We were 
known collectively in the 103d Congress 
as the education Congress. We had done 
School to work transition, goals 2000, 
reauthorized the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

Now in this Congress, the 104th, the 
GOP piecemeal governing strategy is 
threatening to wreak havoc on our edu- 
cational system and on the local school 
districts. The constant uncertainty 
about Federal funding has meant noth- 
ing short of chaos for school districts 
across this Nation who are awaiting 
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final word on the future funding levels 
for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs. 

This uncertainty, coupled with the 
likelihood of sharply reduced funding, 
has made it difficult for schools to plan 
for next year. The result could be fewer 
teachers, larger classes, and a decline 
in the quality of education, and that is 
not what Americans want for their 
children. 

The GOP record this year so far has 
been the largest education cuts in the 
history of this Nation. If congressional 
Republicans decide to extend their cur- 
rent short-term budget for the remain- 
der of the year, the result would be the 
largest setback in education in the his- 
tory of this country. These cuts would 
include basic reading, math skills, drug 
and safe schools, and vocational edu- 
cation. We cannot afford this. 
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THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS 


(Mrs. SEASTRAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SEASTRAND. Mr. Speaker, over 
the last year the American people 
watched the actions of this body very 
closely. And they learned many things. 
One thing learned is how very dif- 
ferently the two parties think about 
the great issues that face them. 

They see that Republicans fight for 
tax cuts and a smaller government. 
They also see that liberal Democrats 
fight for more government and higher 
taxes. 

During the budget negotiations, the 
American people saw for themselves 
very clearly that liberals, including the 
President, will go to bat for govern- 
ment programs, but not for the average 
taxpayer and worker. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people's 
desire for government reform has not 
subsided. That is something that is not 
going away overnight. Big government 
advocates are on the wrong side of his- 
tory. America's future depends on less 
government and less taxation. And 
that is something that is obvious to all 
Americans. 


MOST AMERICANS FAVOR RES- 
TORATION OF FUNDS FOR EDU- 
CATION 


(Mr. STUPAK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican majority is out of step with 
the bedrock concerns of the American 
public when it comes to education 
funding. A recent Gallup poll shows 
two-thirds of the Americans rank qual- 
ity of education as their top priority 
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over such issues as crime, health care, 
and the deficit. A January Wall Street 
poll shows 9 out of 10 Americans favor 
increased spending in education. A 
January Post poll shows 8 of 10 Ameri- 
cans oppose cutting education. 

Despite these dramatic and over- 
whelming numbers, the current con- 
tinuing resolution cuts $1.5 billion na- 
tionwide and $64 million in Michigan, 
my home State, for title I, vocational 
education, drug free schools and other 
programs. If we extend the continuing 
resolution to year's end, more than a 
million young people will be deprived 
of services in the title I program alone. 
Our budget process has been turned up- 
side-down this year. 

Let us get back to common sense. 
Our real contract with the American 
people demands that we restore fund- 
ing to education, protect our children, 
and invest in America's future. 


ENDING THE CLINTON CRUNCH 


(Mr. METCALF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans are feeling the pinch of the Clin- 
ton crunch. Their taxes go up, but their 
real wages decline, and not only are 
families feeling the pinch, but small 
businesses are being ground down by 
overtaxation and overregulation. This 
is sad because, if you look at the 
record, small businesses account for 
more than 70 percent of the jobs in 
America. 

According to a recent survey, nearly 
half the small businesses surveyed said 
that overregulation had a substantial 
adverse effect on profit making. Small 
businesses today are faced with a bar- 
rage of Federal regulations and a sea of 
redtape. Sometimes these rules are 
contradictory or they are just too com- 
plex to understand. 

Mr. Speaker, American small busi- 
ness people deserve a break from sense- 
less overregulation. Today Congress 
should apply the brakes to overregula- 
tion and take a huge step toward end- 
ing the Clinton crunch. 


A WORLD-CLASS EDUCATION FOR 
OUR CHILDREN 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the House, among 
the highest priorities for America’s 
families and America’s parents is a 
good education for their children and 
the ability of their local schools to be 
able to deliver world class standards in 
world class education for our young 
people and, at the same time, to make 
sure that today’s students go to school 
in a safe environment and a drug-free 
environment. 
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Unfortunately, under the current 
funding plan proposed by the Repub- 
licans we see funding for safe and drug- 
free schools cut by 25 percent, funding 
for title I that for the first time is 
bringing the advances in technology 
and teacher improvements to economi- 
cally disadvantaged schools cut by 17 
percent, Goals 2000 that allows the 
Governors of States to implement 
world class standards in reading and 
mathematics and critical thinking in 
the sciences for the first time so that 
young people can compete against the 
best the world has to offer to keep 
America's economy strong; we see 
these programs slashed in this funding 
resolution. Hopefully on March 15 we 
will reverse that trend and restore aid 
to education. 


PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH AS 
OPPOSED TO INSTABILITY 
THROUGH WEAKNESS 


(Mr. HUNTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dents Bush and Reagan brought down 
the Berlin Wall with a defense policy 
that was called peace through 
strength. They built up our military, 
rebuilt declining forces, and they 
forced the Soviet Union to the bargain- 
ing table, and they, by doing that, 
brought stability to the world. 

Mr. Speaker, despite President Clin- 
ton's own Joint Chiefs of Staff rec- 
ommending that he spend more money 
on defense to give the right kind of 
equipment to these young troops that 
he is deploying all over the world, he 
has refused to do that. His new defense 
budget has come down. It drastically 
cuts the new equipment that his own 
people recommended he give to his 
troops, and this President apparently 
follows à policy of instability through 
weakness. 


TAX RELIEF FOR UNITED STATES 
TROOPS IN BOSNIA 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2778, tax relief for 
United States troops in Bosnia. We 
have before us today a piece of legisla- 
tion that really is an excellent piece of 
legislation. It shows that we can in 
fact work in a bipartisan manner. 

Mr. Speaker, as men and women 
struggle to bring peace to a region that 
has seen more than its fair share of 
horror and tragedy in Bosnia, we have 
decided that it is very timely at this 
time of year, before April, to address 
the concerns of our men and women in 
Bosnia and their tax situation, and 
what we have done is make it easier for 
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men and women in Bosnia to file their 
income tax returns and have their com- 
bat pay exempt from taxation. 

Also, it was realized that officers in 
the area had a cap on their compensa- 
tion that could not end. As a result, 
only a part of it could be tax free. 

I am pleased that the Committee on 
Ways and Means was able to report this 
important legislation in a bipartisan 
manner, and I also am pleased that we 
are able to relieve our men and women 
in Bosnia from the worries that all of 
the rest of us across the United States 
have concerning getting ready to pay 
our taxes to the United States Govern- 
ment. 


———— 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROGERS) laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 27, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Bui , House of Representatives, Washington, 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that a member of my staff has 
been served with a subpoena issued by the 
Circuit Court for Baltimore City, Maryland. 
This subpoena relates to her employment by 
former Representative Kweisi Mfume. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I have determined that compliance with 
the subpoena is consistent with the privi- 
leges and precedents of the House. 

Sincerely, 
ROBIN H. CARLE, 
Clerk of the House. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of rule 
I the Chair announces that he will 
postpone further proceedings today on 
each motion to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered or on which a vote is 
objected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 
Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken after the debate is concluded 
on all motions to suspend the rules. 


SPECIAL TAX TREATMENT FOR 
UNITED STATES TROOPS IN BOS- 
NIA 


Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H.R. 2778) to provide 
that members of the Armed Forces per- 
forming services for the peacekeeping 
effort in the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina shall be entitled to certain 
tax benefits in the same manner as if 
such services were performed in a com- 
bat zone, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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H.R. 2778 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. TREATMENT OF CERTAIN INDIVID- 
UALS PERFORMING SERVICES IN 
CERTAIN HAZARDOUS DUTY AREAS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of the 
following provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, a qualified hazardous duty area 
Shall be treated in the same manner as if it 
were a combat zone (as determined under 
section 112 of such Code): 

(1) Section 2(a)(3) (relating to special rule 
where deceased spouse was in missing sta- 
tus). 

(2) Section 112 (relating to the exclusion of 
certain combat pay of members of the Armed 
Forces). 

(3) Section 692 (relating to income taxes of 
members of Armed Forces on death). 

(4) Section 2201 (relating to members of the 
Armed Forces dying in combat zone or by 
reason of combat-zone-incurred wounds, 
etc.). 

(5) Section 3401(a)(1) (defining wages relat- 
ing to combat pay for members of the Armed 
Forces). 

(6) Section 4253(d) (relating to the taxation 
of phone service originating from a combat 
zone from members of the Armed Forces). 

(7) Section 6013(f)(1) (relating to join return 
where individual is in missing status). 

(8) Section 7508 (relating to time for per- 
forming certain acts postponed by reason of 
service in combat zone). 

(b) QUALIFIED HAZARDOUS DUTY AREA.—For 
purposes of this section, the term “qualified 
hazardous duty area" means Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, or Macedonia, if as of 
the date of the enactment of this section any 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States is entitled to special pay under sec- 
tion 310 of title 37, United States Code (relat- 
ing to special pay; duty subject to hostile 
fire or imminent danger) for services per- 
formed in such country. Such term includes 
any such country only during the period 
such entitlement is in effect. Solely for pur- 
poses of applying section 7508 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986, in the case of an indi- 
vidual who is performing services as part of 
Operation Joint Endeavor outside the United 
States while deployed away from such indi- 
vidual's permanent duty station, the term 
"qualified hazardous duty area" includes, 
during the period for which such entitlement 
is in effect, any area in which such services 
are performed. 

(c) EXCLUSION OF COMBAT PAY FROM WITH- 
HOLDING LIMITED TO AMOUNT EXCLUDABLE 
FROM GROSS INCOME.—Paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 3401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (defining wages) is amended by inserting 
before the semicolon the following: to the 
extent remuneration for such service is ex- 
cludable from gross income under such sec- 
tion". 

(d) INCREASE IN COMBAT PAY EXCLUSION FOR 
OFFICERS TO HIGHEST AMOUNT APPLICABLE TO 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (b) of section 
112 of such Code (relating to commissioned 
officers) is amended by striking 38500 and 
inserting the maximum enlisted amount". 

(2) MAXIMUM ENLISTED AMOUNT.—Sub- 
section (c) of section 112 of such Code (relat- 
ing to definitions) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new paragraph: 

*(5) The term ‘maximum enlisted amount’ 
means, for any month, the sum of— 

“(A) the highest rate of basic pay payable 
for such month to any enlisted member of 
the Armed Forces of the United States at the 
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highest pay grade applicable to enlisted 
members, and 

B) in the case of an officer entitled to 
Special pay under section 310 of title 37, 
United States Code, for such month, the 
amount of such special pay payable to such 
officer for such month.". 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the provisions of and amend- 
ments made by this section shall take effect 
on November 21, 1995. 

(2) WITHHOLDING.—Subsection (a)5) and 
the amendment made by subsection (c) shall 
apply to remuneration paid after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 2. EXTENSION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE USER FEES. 

Subsection (c) of section 10511 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1987 is amended by striking ‘‘Oc- 
tober 1, 2000" and by inserting October 1, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days within which to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material on H.R. 2778. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNNIN of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to bring be- 
fore the House today a bill I sponsored 
to make sure that our brave men and 
women serving in Bosnia are able to re- 
ceive the benefits that they deserve 
while risking their lives in the service 
of their country. 

The Internal Revenue Code provides 
specific benefits to our service person- 
nel who are on active duty in a combat 
zone. But, these benefits are available 
only if the President issues an Execu- 
tive order designating the area as a 
combat zone. 

Unfortunately, the peacekeeping op- 
erations in the former Yugoslavia have 
not been designated by the President 
as being in a combat zone. 

There have already been casualties in 
Bosnia and more are likely. That 
means that our service personnel are in 
a combat zone type situation even if 
the President has not declared it a 
combat zone. 

Let us be honest. When you are being 
shot at or dodging landmines you are 
in a combat zone. Diplomatic niceties 
aside, these brave warriors are in dan- 
ger because of the policies of their Gov- 
ernment and we must take care of 
them. 

Quite frankly, we must act to insure 
that we do not have a repeat of what 
happened in Somalia. 
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In Somalia, the families of the sol- 
diers who lost their lives could not re- 
ceive the benefits that should have 
gone to them under the Tax Code be- 
cause the President never declared it a 
combat zone. 

Two of those who were killed were 
Congressional Medal of Honor winners. 
But because of the technical language 
of the Code they could not receive the 
tax benefits because Somalia had not 
been designated as a combat zone. 

H.R. 2778 provides that members of 
the Armed Forces in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, or Macedonia 
who receive hostile fire or imminent 
danger pay will receive combat zone 
tax benefits. 

That means enlisted personnel sta- 
tioned in these countries would not be 
taxed on their pay for any month that 
they receive hostile fire or imminent 
danger pay. 

Officers would be taxed on only a por- 
tion of their pay. Members of the 
Armed Forces would be eligible to 
postpone their tax filing and payment 
obligations. Additional benefits would 
also apply. 

The bill also makes some technical 
and administrative improvements to 
the combat zone tax provisions. More 
importantly, it makes some long-need- 
ed changes to the combat zone tax 
laws. 

Currently, enlisted personnel in a 
combat zone are not taxed on their pay 
for any month they are in the combat 
zone, but officers are allowed to receive 
only $500 each month tax-free. 

This $500 was set in 1966 and has not 
been increased for inflation. This bill 
would raise that $500 limit to equal the 
top pay grade for enlisted personnel. 

The bill also extends one of the com- 
bat zone tax benefits, the suspension of 
tax filing and payment obligations, to 
personnel involved in Operation Joint 
Endeavor even if they are not phys- 
ically located in the former Yugo- 
slavia. 

Members of the Armed Forces and 
Department of Defense personnel who 
have been deployed as part of Oper- 
ation Joint Endeavor outside of the 
United States and away from their per- 
manent duty stations would be eligible 
for this benefit. 

Plainly, these people do not have 
easy access to their tax records and 
have concerns other than finding the 
nearest post office. 

This is truly a bipartisan bill. More 
than 120 Members of Congress have co- 
sponsored this bill. It was reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee on a 
unanimous voice vote. 

Moreover, as it was reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee, the bill 
incorporates the best of practically all 
of the various combat zone benefit bills 
introduced in recent months. 

In short, the bill before us reflects 
the input of many Members, Democrats 
and Republicans, as well as the Defense 
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Department and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

In particular, I want to recognize 
Chairman BILL ARCHER, SAM GIBBONS, 
and IKE SKELTON for their contribution 
to this report. 

Making sure that our military per- 
sonnel in Bosnia receive all of the ben- 
efits that we can give them under the 
Tax Code is the least that we can do for 
them. 

I hope that we will demonstrate our 
unqualified support for our troops in 
Bosnia by adopting the bill before us 
today. 

This is not about whether you agree 
with the policy that put United States 
forces in Bosnia. Many of us have had 
grave reservations about the policy 
that sent our troops there in the first 
place; but, the point is—they are there. 

And, since they are there, we need to 
do everything in our power to make 
sure that they are treated fairly in the 
Tax Code. This bill does that. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a needed piece of 
legislation. It is a bipartisan piece of 
legislation. The chairman has ade- 
quately and totally described it. I sup- 
port what he is doing, what we are 
doing on a bipartisan basis. I would 
only say that it makes good common 
sense that soldiers who go to zones, 
such as the one they are now occupying 
in the former Yugoslavia and its sur- 
rounding areas, do not take with them 
their tax records. They are not in a po- 
sition to file an income tax return. 
They are certainly entitled to all of the 
benefits that are included in this bill. 

This is something we have done in 
various forms for most soldiers, at 
least since World War II, in my own 
memory, so I urge à unanimous vote 
for it as a show of solidarity that we 
support those whose lives are at risk. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. He is a distin- 
guished member of this committee 
whose record is replete with his con- 
cern for the welfare of our country and 
of the military personnel who make it 


up. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I espe- 
cially appreciate the gentleman's kind 
words. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to express my support for H.R. 
2778. I commend the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ARCHER], the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], the ranking 
member, and the Committee on Ways 
and Means for bringing this legislation 
to the floor. I especially thank the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING] 
for his hard work. I commend him for 
his thorough and painstaking effort. It 
was a pleasure to work with him on 
this legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, late last year I began 
working with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BUNNING] to draft legisla- 
tion providing tax relief for United 
States troops serving our Nation in 
contingency operations overseas, par- 
ticularly those in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, and Macedonia. I 
introduced my own legislation, H.R. 
2776, to meet this end. I am pleased the 
committee adopted a key provision 
originally from my bill that would ex- 
pand a pay exemption. 

We need to take care of our troops. 
The American people can be proud of 
the fine service of the members of our 
Armed Forces. We are sending them 
into dangerous and difficult missions 
as participants in Operation Joint En- 
deavor and Operation Able Sentry, 
thousands of miles from their friends 
and families. 

It is only proper that we extend an 
exemption from Federal income taxes 
during their deployment, as we did 
those who served in the gulf war in Op- 
eration Desert Shield and Operation 
Desert Storm. In some instances, the 
living conditions and dangers are as 
bad or worse than some experienced in 
the gulf war. 

H.R. 2778 deserves, and I am sure will 
receive, a wide bipartisan support. Let 
us all express our support for our 
American troops by passing this legis- 
lation, hopefully unanimously, today. 

Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I have the pleasure to yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARCHER], 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 2778. I compliment the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on So- 
cial Security of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, for his leadership in 
introducing this bill, even though it 
does not have anything to do with So- 
cial Security. 

He has done a great service for our 
service men and women in Bosnia by 
pointing out the appropriateness of 
this legislation, because those people 
over there, as we know and we have 
heard, are placed in the same sort of 
danger as if it were a combat zone. 

Quite honestly, I do not know why 
the President did not declare it a com- 
bat zone. It clearly is a combat zone. 
But by the President failing to declare 
it as one, he has denied, effectively, the 
benefits to our service people over 
there that they would otherwise be en- 
titled to. This legislation provides our 
troops and their families with a little 
relief and demonstrates Congress’ sup- 
port for our troops. 

In the past they would have, as I 
mentioned, in a combat zone automati- 
cally have received these benefits 
which now we will give especially to 
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them by this legislation. This bill en- 
joys great bipartisan support, and I 
know of no opposition to it. I therefore 
urge my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to support it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 2778, a bill to provide combat 
zone type tax exemption to our troops in the 
former Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of this body, 
including myself, may have considerable doubt 
about the wisdom of the President’s decision 
to commit military forces to uphold the Dayton 
Peace agreement in Bosnia. But there is one 
thing about which there is no doubt in my 
mind, and that is my unshakable support for 
the military men and women assigned this ar- 
duous duty. | am confident that the vast major- 
ity of this House will not falter when the wel- 
fare of our troops is at stake, especially when 
they serve in such a dangerous place such as 
Bosnia. 

H.R. 2778 as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means is a superb bill. It provides 
full exclusion of income for enlisted members 
and warrant officers as would be provided 
under current law in a combat zone. Another 
important aspect of the legislation is the long 
overdue update in the income exemption for 
officers. We on the Committee on National Se- 
curity have been working since the Persian 
Gulf war to update the $500 cap on officer ex- 
emptions in current law. The $500 cap dates 
back to 1966 and has long since lost any rel- 
evance to officer income levels. H.R. 2778 not 
only restores the value of this benefit for offi- 
cers, it precludes this problem from reoccur- 
ring by linking the cap to the maximum pay for 
an enlisted person, or $3,377.10. 

The other very important aspect of this bill 
is that it provides a series of benefits to the 
survivors of members who lose their lives in 
Bosnia. We all hope that we have seen the 
last United States servicemember die in Bos- 
nia, but we must acknowledge that the pros- 
pect for further casualties remains very real. 
H.R. 2778 ensures that a second tragedy is 
not visited upon a deceased member's family 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 

H.R. 2778 is an important bill that supports 
our troops. | urge my colleagues to vote "yes." 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
rises in the strongest possible support for H.R. 
2778, legislation designed to provide that 
members of the Armed Forces serving in Bos- 
nia will be entitled to combat zone tax bene- 
fits. 
The benefits provided in this legislation are 
relatively modest. Enlisted personnel will not 
be taxed on their base pay, and officers re- 
ceive a $500 exclusion. Servicemembers killed 
in Bosnia are granted a reduced estate tax. 
They are given a filing extension so that our 
peacekeeping operation does not shut down 
on April 15 while our troops are filling out re- 
turns. Telephone calls back home are not sub- 
ject to a 3-percent excise tax. 

But while the provisions may seem modest, 
the effect on the morale of American troops 
serving in Bosnia, Croatia, and Macedonia will 
be significant. This Member recently had the 
opportunity to visit with General Nash, com- 
manding general of the U.S. Army's 1st Ar- 
mored Division in Bosnia. He expressed the 
troops' strong support for the passage of H.R. 
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2778. It was, General Nash argued, at this 
point perhaps the single most positive and 
personally important expression of support 
that the Congress could send to the troops 
serving in IFOR. 

Mr. Speaker, the very least we can do is en- 
sure that, when our troops return, they will not 
be met at the airport by the IRS. This Member 
woss swift passage of H.R. 2778. 

r. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of H.R. 2778, a bill to give spe- 
cial tax treatment to U.S. troops in Bosnia. 
This legislation will assist the families of those 
troops serving in the Balkans with filing their 
taxes and is an appropriate gesture in re- 
sponse to the peacekeeping efforts of those 
troops who are serving in that region. 

The Dayton Peace Accord, signed in De- 
cember 1995, outlined a peaceful settlement 
for the 3 year old conflict in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Part of this agreement called for 
the deployment of a NATO peackeeping force 
to enforce the cease-fire which was the foun- 
dation of the accord. The U.S. commitment to 
this force in Bosnia was 20, 000 soldiers. Fur- 
thermore, an additional 12,000 Americans are 
stationed in Croatia, Italy, Hungary, and other 
neighboring countries to provide support for 
the implementation force [IFOR]. In December, 
the Secretary of Defense estimated the cost of 
this mission to be $2 billion. 

Additionally, there are 550 Americans serv- 
ing as part of a 1,000 man U.N. force in Mac- 
edonia. The purpose of this mission, Oper- 
ation Able Sentry, which began in 1993, is to 
prevent the conflict in Bosnia from spilling over 
into Macedonia. 

Under current law, U.S. military personnel 
serving in Areas designated by the President 
as a combat zone are exempt from performing 
a number of tax-related duties, including filing 
tax returns, paying taxing, or filing a claim for 
credit until the individual is no longer serving 
in the designated area. This allows these indi- 
viduals to attend to their financial affairs after 
their service is complete. Additionally, the fam- 
ilies of active service personnel killed in a 
combat zone are not subject to income tax for 
the year of death and are entitled to a reduc- 
tion in estate taxes. 

To date, President Clinton has not declared 
any areas within the Balkans as combat 
zones. By not classifying the area as a com- 
bat zone, the families of soldiers killed in serv- 
ice will not be able to receive a variety of spe- 
cial tax waivers and benefits. 

This legislation will correct the oversight of 
the administration and allow personnel serving 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, and Mac- 
edonia, all qualified hazardous duty areas, to 
be eligible for the eight specific provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Service Code which re- 
late to personnel serving in a combat zone. 

In addition, this legislation will raise the 
amount of income an officer may claim as tax- 
exempt combat pay from $500 to the highest 
rate of basic pay for any enlisted member of 
the Armed Forces. 

| strongly support this legislation and urge 
its passage. By doing so we will be sending a 
vote of confidence to our troops in the Balkans 
regarding their ability and dedication to enforc- 
ing peace in a war-torn land. 

is. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, first, | want to 
express my sadness that our colleague, Rep- 
resentative GIBBONS, is retiring. We will miss 
your leadership. 
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| strongly support this bill to give favorable 
tax treatment to American troops, just as | 
strongly supported American troops during the 
debate on Bosnia. American service men and 
women who are keeping the peace in Bosnia 
deserve all of the support that we in Congress 


can give. 

Under this bill, we will allow our Armed 
Forces to focus on the difficult task at hand 
keeping peace in a land ravaged by nearly 4 
years of fighting—without worrying about filing 
their tax forms on time. We will signal how 
much we value the extraordinary service of 
American troops by exempting Operation Joint 
Endeavor pay from taxation. The bill also will 
make it easier for families to stay in touch dur- 
ing a time of separation by waiving the excise 
tax for troops to call home from Bosnia. 

This bill corrects a technicality, but one that 
| believe is extremely important. Troops in 
combat zones have traditionally received tax 
breaks, but American forces in Bosnia are 
there not to fight a war, but to keep the peace. 
| urge my colleagues to pass this bill and 
show our troops in Bosnia that we understand 
their sacrifice and value their service. 

Mr. TATE. Mr. Speaker, while | do not be- 
lieve the President ever made the case to the 
American people and Cong-sss that sending 
United States ground troops to Bosnia is 
clearly within our vital national security inter- 
ests, | cannot express how profoundly proud 
and deeply appreciative | am of the men and 
women that once again have been called 
upon to serve our great Nation. 

The men and women of our military risk 
their lives every day in Bosnia. | believe if our 
Government can do anything to help our sol- 
diers and their families during these difficult 
times, it is our obligation to do so. That is why 
| am so disappointed that the President has 
not extended combat zone tax benefits to 
troops serving in Bosnia. In the past, these 
benefits have been automatic. 

As a Member of the 104th Congress, | am 
proud this body has chosen to step up to the 
plate and show how profoundly grateful we 
are for those troops serving at the request of 
the President. Today, we will pass a measure 
to provide tax relief to our troops serving in 
Operation Joint Endeavor. This will include 
eliminating taxation of combat pay, reducing 
estate taxes in the event of combat-related 
death, and forgiving income tax upon a com- 
bat-related death. 

This tax relief cannot fully compensate 
members of the military for their service, but if 
it helps one family or service member through 
this trying ordeal, then it will have been worth 
it. 


Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to speak in support of H.R. 2778. This 
important legislation would ensure that Amer- 
ican soldiers now serving in the former Yugo- 
slavia receive the same tax benefits as other 
soldiers in combat zones. 

Our troops serving in Operation Joint En- 
deavor face special dangers and challenges 
unique to their mission, including mine clear- 
ance and monitoring the withdrawal and rede- 
ployment of armed groups. Though they are 
not serving in conventional combat conditions, 
their work is no less dangerous. Clearly, they 
should not be treated any differently than 
other American soldiers who serve overseas 
in an area of potential danger. 
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Unfortunately, without this bill, our troops in 
Bosnia would not get the same tax benefits as 
Soldiers serving in a combat zone. This legis- 
lation will correct this discrepancy and ensure 
that the young American men and women en- 
forcing the Dayton Peace Accords in the 
former Yugoslavia are treated the same as 
soldiers serving in equally hazardous areas. 

| am glad to see Congress take action on 
this issue, and | urge the prompt passage of 
the legislation to correct this oversight. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROGERS). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BUNNING] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 2778, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5, rule I, and the Chair's 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION 
TREATMENT FOR BULGARIA 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2853) to authorize the extension 
of nondiscriminatory treatment—most- 
favored-nation treatment—to the prod- 
ucts of Bulgaria. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2853 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND SUP- 
PLEMENTAL ACTION. 


(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—The Con- 
gress finds that Bulgaria— 

(1) has received most-favored-nation treat- 
ment since 1991 and has been found to be in 
full compliance with the freedom of emigra- 
tion requirements under title IV of the Trade 
Act of 1974 since 1993; 

(2) has reversed many years of Communist 
dictatorship and instituted a constitutional 
republic ruled by a democratically elected 
government as well as basic market-oriented 
reforms, including privatization; 

(3) is in the process of acceding to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
and the World Trade Organization (WTO), 
and extension of unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment would enable the 
United States to avail itself of all rights 
under the GATT and the WTO with respect 
to Bulgaria; and 

(4) has demonstrated a strong desire to 
build friendly relationships and to cooperate 
fully with the United States on trade mat- 
ters. 

(b) SUPPLEMENTAL ACTION.—The Congress 
notes that the United States Trade Rep- 
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resentative intends to negotiate with Bul- 
garia in order to preserve the commitments 
of that country under the bilaterial commer- 
cial agreement in effect between that coun- 
try and the United States that are consistent 
with the GATT and the WTO. 
SEC. 2. TERMINATION OF APPLICATION OF TITLE 
IV OF THE TRADE ACT OF 1974 TO 
BULGARIA. 


(a) PRESIDENTIAL DETERMINATIONS AND EX- 
TENSION OF  NONDISCRIMINATORY TREAT- 
MENT.—Notwithstanding any provision of 
title IV of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 
2431 et seq.), the President may— 

(1) determine that such title should no 
longer apply to Bulgaria; and 

(2) after making a determination under 
paragraph (1) with respect to Bulgaria, pro- 
claim the extension of nondiscriminatory 
treatment (most-favored-nation treatment) 
to the products of that country. 

(b) TERMINATION OF APPLICATION OF TITLE 
IV.—On and after the effective date of the 
extension under subsection (a)2) of non- 
discriminatory treatment to the products of 
Bulgaria, title IV of the Trade Act of 1974 
shall cease to apply to that country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. CRANE] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CRANE]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 2853. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 2853, which would extend per- 
manent  most-favored-nation [MFN] 
tariff treatment to the products of Bul- 
garia. This legislation, which was in- 
troduced by myself and the ranking 
member of the Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Trade, Mr. RANGEL, is 
non-controversial and is identical to 
legislation that the House passed last 
year, H.R. 1643, by a voice vote. The 
House needs to take action on this im- 
portant legislation again because the 
provisions on Bulgaria were not con- 
tained in the version of H.R. 1643 that 
was ultimately enacted. 

The reasons for the normalization of 
trade relations between the United 
States and Bulgaria through the pas- 
sage of H.R. 2853 remain the same as 
they were at the time of the House's 
consideration of this issue last year. At 
present, Bulgaria's MFN status is regu- 
lated by title IV of the Trade Act of 
1974, which is commonly referred to as 
the Jackson-Vanik amendment. Since 
1998, Bulgaria has received MFN status 
after the President has found the coun- 
try to be in full compliance with the 
freedom of emigration requirements 
contained in this provision of United 
States law. 
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The political and economic cir- 
cumstances in Bulgaria have changed 
considerably since the enactment of 
the Jackson-Vanik amendment, which 
was intended to address United States 
trade relations with nonmarket econo- 
mies. In recent years, the Communist 
dictatorship in Bulgaria has collapsed 
and a democratically elected govern- 
ment has taken office which has imple- 
mented basic market-oriented prin- 
ciples, including privatization. Normal- 
izing United States trade relations 
with Bulgaria, as has been done for 
other East European countries, will en- 
hance our bilateral relations with the 
country. Moreover, it will foster the 
economic development of Eastern Eu- 
rope by providing the business commu- 
nity with greater certainty with re- 
spect to Bulgaria’s status under United 
States law. 

At present, Bulgaria is also in the 
final stages of its negotiations to be- 
come a member of the World Trade Or- 
ganization [WTO]. In this process, Bul- 
garia has presented a market access 
offer that would further open the Bul- 
garian economy to United States ex- 
ports. For this reason, passage of H.R. 
2853 is important in order for the 
United States to avail itself of all WTO 
rights in our trade relations with Bul- 
garia at the time of the country’s ac- 
cession to the agreement. 

The Congressional Budget Office has 
indicated that its baseline revenue pro- 
jections assume that Bulgaria’s condi- 
tional MFN status will be renewed by 
the President in the future. Therefore, 
enactment of H.R. 2853 will not affect 
projected Federal Government  re- 
ceipts. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support the passage of this legislation, 
and I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. CRANE] has adequately ex- 
plained this bill. I will not belabor the 
time. I had planned to do a little fili- 
bustering here, because I was waiting 
for the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HYDE] to reach the floor, but he is al- 
ready here, so I will not do the fili- 
buster. 

I was going to point out at great 
length the strides Bulgaria has made 
since it has become a free nation. It 
has joined the family of nations very 
well, conducted itself as well as we can 
really expect, considering the tortuous 
history that this country has gone 
through. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to com- 
mend all the people in Bulgaria for 
what they have done. I do not think it 
is widely known here in the Congress 
or widely known throughout the world, 
but Bulgaria has modernized its reve- 
nue collection system, and has adopted 
a very comprehensive value-added tax. 
Now, that is something that we are 
going to hear more about in our future 
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around here, but the gentleman from 
Illinois is here, and I urge the adoption 
of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, before we conclude this 
exchange on this important piece of 
legislation, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity briefly to pay tribute to the 
former chairman of our Committee on 
Ways and Means and the man under 
whom I served when he was chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Trade. I refer, 
of course, to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. Speaker, I have often mentioned 
to folks that it was the Democratic 
party traditionally that embraced free 
trade, and it was the Republicans that 
tried to put the Great Wall of China 
around this country. In the post World 
War II era, our positions tended to 
shift somewhat, but not totally. It was, 
in fact, McKinley, a Republican, who 
imposed what at that point was the 
highest tariff in our history in 1890. 
That brought on the panic of 1893. 

Grover Cleveland was reelected in 
1892, and he got the tariffs lowered and 
he restored a stable economy again. He 
said in a State of the Union message at 
that time, when you put those walls 
around your country, you inflict the 
greatest injury on that man who earns 
his daily bread with the sweat of his 
brow. That was a profound truth that 
he uttered. But I have mentioned to 
many people that the gentleman from 
Florida, SAM GIBBONS, is our Grover 
Cleveland, and he has faithfully stood 
on behalf of those free market prin- 
ciples, and has tried to advance them, 
and we have worked amicably on a bi- 
partisan basis on all of these issues. 
His announcement of his retirement I 
deeply regret. He will be profoundly 
missed. I salute you, SAM, and thank 
you for your guidance. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
rises in support of H.R. 2853, which would ex- 
tend nondiscriminatory most-favored-nation 
treatment—normal tariff status—to the export 
products of Bulgaria. This Member commends 
his colleagues from the Ways and Means 
Committee, especially the chairman of the 
committee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARCHER], for bringing this legisla- 
tion to the House floor. This Member would 
also commend the ranking minority member, 
the distinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS], who has recently announced his re- 
tirement and who will be sorely missed by this 
Member and all Members of this body. 

He is among the first Members of Congress 
who took a deep interest in the nations of 
Eastern and Central Europe even before these 
countries em from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. This Member first visited Bulgaria in the 
early 1980’s as part of a Gibbons-led trade 
delegation. His good counsel and knowledge 
about these countries has helped us facilitate 
our relations with those emerging democracies 
and active trading partners. 
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Finally, this Member congratulates the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Trade Sub- 
committee, Mr. CRANE, and the ranking minor- 
ity member, Mr. RANGEL, for their leadership 
on this important legislation. Their effort is ap- 
preciated by this Member. 

There are four major reasons that Bulgaria 
has earned most-favored-nation status. First, 
Bulgaria has received MFN treatment since 
1991 through the waiver process, and has 
been found to be in compliance with the free- 
dom of emigration requirements of the Trade 
Act of 1974. Second, Bulgaria has reversed 
many years of Communist dictatorship and 
has instituted a constitutional republic, a 
democratically elected government and basic 
market-oriented reforms. The Bulgarian people 
enjoyed their first direct Presidential elections 
in 1992. Third, Bulgaria is in the process of 
acceding to the World Trade Organization 
[WTO] and extension of unconditional MFN 
would enable the United States to avail itself 
of all rights under the WTO with respect to 
Bulgaria. Fourth, finally, Bulgaria has dem- 
onstrated a strong desire to build friendly rela- 
tions with the United States and to cooperate 
fully with us on trade matters. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, this Member reiter- 
ates his strong support for H.R. 2853 and 
urges his colleagues to join in this support. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of H.R. 2853, a bill extending most-favored- 
nation trade status to Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria emerged from Communist dictator- 
ship in November 1989, when Communist 
leader Todor Zhivkov was removed from 
power and the path was laid for the free elec- 
tions that were later held in June 1990. 

Just as the other Eastern European coun- 
tries that emerged from Communist dictator- 
ship after 1989, Bulgaria has faced consider- 
able challenges in transforming its economy 
and building a new foreign policy focused on 
integrating Bulgaria into European and trans- 
Atlantic institutions. 

Unfortunately, Bulgaria and the problems it 
faces have not often received sufficient atten- 
tion from the international community. 

In fact, given the pressing problems else- 
where in the region—particularly the conflicts 
in the nearby states of the former Yugo- 
slavia—many have preferred to see Bulgaria 
as simply an oasis of stability in the otherwise 
turbulent Balkans, overlooking the fact that 
Bulgaria's economy has suffered from more 
than just the problems associated with trans- 
forming a Communist economy to one based 
on a market mechanism. 

The reality is that, in the last few years, Bul- 
garia's economy has been adversely affected 
by its observance of economic sanctions 
placed on two of its traditional trading partners 
by the international community. 

Since the early part of this decade, sanc- 
tions on Serbia and Iraq have resulted in con- 
siderable commercial losses for Bulgaria— 
losses Bulgaria has accepted as a member of 
the international community, but losses none- 
theless. 

The United States has tried to assist Bul- 
garia in this difficult time with direct aid for po- 
litical and economic reform and as a member 
of the G-24 group of nations coordinating aid 
for that country. 

It is now time, however, for us to try to do 
a little more to help Bulgaria and its people as 
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they work to transform their economy and join 
in a new, modern, prosperous, and democratic 
Europe. 

| hope my colleagues will join in supporting 
this measure, which should help Bulgaria by 
providing it with most favored nation—or 
MFN—trade status for its exports to the United 
States. 

Let us today voice our support for those 
positive steps that Bulgaria has taken since 
emerging from communism just a few short 
years ago, and urge it forward toward a pros- 
perous and democratic future. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BUNNING] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2853. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5, rule I, and the Chair's 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 
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NATIONAL GAMBLING IMPACT 
AND POLICY COMMISSION ACT 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 497) to create the National Gam- 
bling Impact and Policy Commission, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 497 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the National 
Gambling Impact and Policy Commission 
Act". 

SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION. 

There is established a commission to be 
known as the National Gambling Impact and 
Policy Commission (in this Act referred to as 
the Commission“). 

SEC. 3. MEMBERSHIP. 

(a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 

(1) GENERALLY.—The Commission shall be 
composed of 9 members, appointed from per- 
sons specially qualified by training and expe- 
rience to perform the duties of the Commis- 
sion, as follows: 

(A) three appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; 

(B) three appointed by the majority leader 
of the Senate; and 

(C) three appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

(2) CONSULTATION BEFORE APPOINTMENT.— 
Before the appointment of members of the 
Commission (including to any vacancies), 
the appointing authorities shall consult with 
each other to assure that the overall mem- 
bership of the Commission reflects a fair and 
equitable representation of various points of 
view. 
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(3) TIMING OF APPOINTMENTS.—The appoint- 
ing authorities shall make their appoint- 
ments to the Commission not later than 60 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) DESIGNATION OF THE CHAIRMAN.—The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
majority leader of the Senate shall designate 
a Chairman and Vice Chairman from among 
the members of the Commission. 

(c) PERIOD OF APPOINTMENT; VACANCIES.— 
Members shall be appointed for the life of 
the Commission. Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. 

(d) INITIAL MEETING.—No later than 60 days 
after the date on which all members of the 
Commission have been appointed, the Com- 
mission shall hold its first meeting. 

(e) MEETINGS.—The Commission shall meet 
at the call of the Chairman. 

(f) QUORUM.—A majority of the members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum, 
but a lesser number of members may hold 
hearings. 

SEC. 4. DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) STUDY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to conduct à comprehensive 
legal and factual study of 

(A) gambling in the United States, includ- 
ing State-sponsored lotteries, casino gam- 
bling, pari-mutuel betting, and sports bet- 
ting; and 

(B) existing Federal, State, and local pol- 
icy and practices with respect to the legal- 
ization or prohibition of gambling activities 
and to formulate and propose such changes 
in those policies and practices as the Com- 
mission shall deem appropriate. 

(2) MATTERS STUDIED.—The matters studied 
by the Commission shall include— 

(A) the economic impact of gambling on 
the United States, States, political subdivi- 
sions of States, and Indian tribes, both in its 
positive and negative aspects; 

(B) the economic impact of gambling on 
other businesses; 

(C) an assessment and review of political 
contributions and their influence on the de- 
velopment of public policy regulating gam- 
bling; 

(D) an assessment of the relationship be- 
tween gambling and crime; 

(E) an assessment of the impact of patho- 
logical, or problem gambling on individuals, 
families, social institutions, criminal activ- 
ity and the economy; 

(F) a review of the demographics of gam- 
blers; 

(G) a review of the effectiveness of existing 
practices in law enforcement, judicial ad- 
ministration, and corrections to combat and 
deter illegal gambling and illegal activities 
related to gambling; 

(H) a review of the costs and effectiveness 
of State, Federal, and Tribal gambling regu- 
latory policy; 

(I) an assessment of the effects of advertis- 
ing concerning gambling, including— 

(i) whether advertising has increased par- 
ticipation in gambling activity; 

(ii) the effects of various types of advertis- 
ing, including the sponsorship of sporting 
events; 

(ili) the relationship between advertising 
and the amount of the prize to be awarded; 
and 

(1v) an examination of State lottery adver- 
tising practices, including the process by 
which States award lottery advertising con- 
tracts; 

(J) a review of gambling that uses inter- 
active technology, including the Internet; 
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(K) a review of the extent to which casino 
gambling provides economic opportunity to 
residents of economically depressed regions 
and to Indian tribes; 

(L) a review of the effect of revenues de- 
rived from State-sponsored gambling on 
State budgets; and 

(M) such other relevant issues and topics 
as considered appropriate by the Chairman 
of the Commission. 

(b) REPORT.—No later than 2 years after 
the Commission first meets, the Commission 
shall submit a report to the President and 
the Congress which shall contain a detailed 
statement of the findings and conclusions of 
the Commission, together with its rec- 
ommendations for such legislation and ad- 
ministrative actions as it considers appro- 
priate. 

SEC. 5. POWERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) HEARINGS AND SUBPOENAS.— 

(1) The Commission may hold such hear- 
ings, sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, take such testimony, 
receive such evidence, and require by sub- 
poena the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such mate- 
rials as the Commission considers advisable 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(2) ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES.—The at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
evidence may be required from any place 
within the United States. 

(3) FAILURE TO OBEY A SUBPOENA.—If a per- 
son refuses to obey a subpoena issued under 
paragraph (1), the Commission may apply to 
a United States district court for an order 
requiring that person to appear before the 
Commission to give testimony, produce evi- 
dence, or both, relating to the matter under 
investigation. The application may be made 
within the judicial district where the hear- 
ing is conducted or where that person is 
found, resides, or transacts business. Any 
failure to obey the order of the court may be 
punished by the court as civil contempt. 

(4) SERVICE OF SUBPOENAS.—The subpoenas 
of the Commission shall be served in the 
manner provided for subpoenas issued by a 
United States district court under the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure for the United 
States district courts. s 

(5) SERVICE OF PROCESS.—A]l process of any 
court to which application is to be made 
under paragraph (3) may be served in the ju- 
dicíal district in which the person required 
to be served resides or may be found. 

(b) INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES.—The Commission may secure directly 
from any Federal department or agency such 
information as the Commission considers 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. Upon request of the Chairman of the 
Commission, the head of such department or 
agency may furnish such information to the 
Commission. 

(c) DETAIL OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 
Any Federal Government employee may be 
detailed to the Commission without reim- 
bursement, and such detail shall be without 
interruption or loss of civil service status or 
privilege. 

SEC. 6, COMMISSION PERSONNEL MATTERS, 

(a) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.—Subject to 
the limitation provided in subsection (e), 
each member of the Commission who is not 
an officer or employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be compensated at a rate 
equal to the daily equivalent of the annual 
rate of basic pay prescribed for level IV of 
the Executive Schedule under section 5315 of 
title 5, United States Code, for each day (in- 
cluding travel time) during which such mem- 
ber is engaged in the performance of the du- 
ties of the Commission. All members of the 
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Commission who are officers or employees of 
the United States shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
their services as officers or employees of the 
United States. 

(b) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—Subject to the lim- 
itation provided in subsection (e), the mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, at rates authorized for employ- 
ees of agencies under subchapter I of chapter 
57 of title 5, United States Code, while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness in the performance of services for the 
Commission. 

(c) STAFF.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Chairman of the Com- 
mission may, without regard to the civil 
service laws and regulations, appoint and 
terminate an executive director and such 
other additional personnel as may be nec- 
essary to enable the Commission to perform 
its duties. The employment of an executive 
director shall be subject to confirmation by 
the Commission. 

(2) COMPENSATION.—Subject to the require- 
ments of subsection (e), the executive direc- 
tor shall be compensated at the rate payable 
for level V of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5316 of title 5, United States Code. 
The Chairman of the Commission may fix 
the compensation of other personnel without 
regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification of po- 
sitions and General Schedule pay rates, ex- 
cept that the rate of pay for such personnel 
may not exceed the rate payable for level V 
of the Executive Schedule under section 5316 
of such title. 

(d) PROCUREMENT OF TEMPORARY AND 
INTERMITTENT SERVICES.—The Chairman of 
the Commission may procure temporary and 
intermittent services under section 3109(b) of 
title 5, United States Code, at rates for indi- 
viduals which do not exceed the daily equiva- 
lent of the annual rate of basic pay pre- 
scribed for level V of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5316 of such title. 

(e) LIMITATION.—No payment may be made 
under the authority of this section except to 
the extent provided for in advance in an ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 

SEC. 7. TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

The Commission shall terminate 30 days 
after the date on which the Commission sub- 
mits its report under section 4. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROGERS). Pursuant to the rule, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. FRANK] each will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, National Gambling Im- 
pact and Policy Commission Act (H.R. 
497) would create a national commis- 
sion to study the economic and social 
impact of gambling in our country. 

The legislation is the concept of our 
colleague, and my good friend, Con- 
gressman FRANK WOLF of Virginia. 
This measure is on the floor of the 
House largely because of his articulate 
advocacy and persistence. A study of 
the impact of gambling on our soci- 
ety—focusing on both its positive and 
negative aspects—will be a helpful tool 
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for policymakers at the Federal, State, 
and local government levels. FRANK 
WOLF has identified a very important 
public policy issue and he deserves high 
praise for his efforts. 

On September 29, 1995, the full Judi- 
ciary Committee held a hearing on 
H.R. 497. At that time, we heard from 
15 witnesses, including 8 Members of 
Congress. Also, subsequent to our hear- 
ing, the committee received 15 addi- 
tional statements for the record from 
other interested organizations and in- 
dividuals. 

During our hearing, we heard vir- 
tually every point of view on gambling 
and its effects. For example, we had 
testimony on the problem of compul- 
sive gambling. We also heard from a 
university professor focusing on the 
economic aspects of gambling—that is, 
job creation, impact on tourism, State 
and local government revenue, et 
cetera. We also heard testimony from 
the chairman of the National Indian 
Gaming Association, documenting how 
the emergence of an Indian gambling 
industry in recent years has had a posi- 
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development, and overall self-suffi- 
ciency for Indian tribes. Still others 
testified regarding the relationship be- 
tween gambling and crime, including 
organized crime. 

Based upon this extensive committee 
record and personal study, I concluded 
that a study commission on gambling 
in the United States is a good idea. As 
the Washington Post proclaimed in its 
headline for an editorial endorsing the 
bill: For Once, a Useful Commission!" 
The Post went on to observe that 
“commissions can * * * play the useful 
role of bringing to national attention 
issues that were previously submerged 
or debated in fragmentary ways." 

In my view, it is particularly timely 
for us to have a balanced, impartial, 
and comprehensive look at whether or 
not the spread of gambling is good for 
this country. Over the last two dec- 
ades, legalized gambling has expanded 
extensively throughout our country. 
Currently, 48 States allow some form of 
legalized gambling. We have State-con- 
ducted lotteries, riverboat gambling, 
Indian gambling, and casino gambling. 
For better or worse, gambling has be- 
come a commonplace part of the Amer- 
ican culture. Just this week, the Wash- 
ington Post illustrated the explosive 
growth of gambling: 

What had been a mob-infested vice has be- 
come state-approved fun—a new national 
pastime. While 70 million people attend pro- 
fessional baseball games each year, 125 mil- 
lion go to government-sanctioned casinos. 
Adults now spend more money gambling 
than they spend on children’s durable toys. 
Three times more pilgrims from around the 
world visit the pyramid-shaped Luxor Hotel 
in Las Vegas than visit Egypt. Casinos rake 
in more profits than movie houses and thea- 
ters and all live concerts combined. 

The Washington Post, March 3, 1996 
at Al. 
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Many believe that this widespread 
expansion of legalized gambling has 
had numerous negative effects. In some 
instances, this conclusion is undoubt- 
edly true. For example, many opportu- 
nities to gamble are now available to 
minors who are not ready to make a 
mature judgment about the nature of 
this kind of activity. Furthermore, 
compulsive gamblers frequently have a 
negative, sometimes tragic, impact on 
their families. 

The traditional linkage between 
gambling and crime is also an obvious 
concern. To give just one example, a 
GAO report issued in January con- 
cluded that the proliferation of casi- 
nos, together with the rapid growth of 
the amounts wagered, may make these 
operations highly vulnerable to money 
laundering.” General Accounting Of- 
fice, “Money Laundering—Rapid 
Growth of Casinos Makes Them Vul- 
nerable,'  GAO/GGD-96-28, B-259791 
(January 1996) at 2. As gambling con- 
tinues to spread, these negative effects 
and others spread with it. 

In addition, the proponents of H.R. 
497 have pointed out the lack of reli- 
able information about the actual ef- 
fects of gambling. We simply need bet- 
ter and more accurate scientific and 
behavioral data concerning gambling. 
Because of this lack of information, 
State and local policymakers, who are 
considering the legalization of gam- 
bling in various forms, are often vul- 
nerable to exaggerated claims about 
the positive effects of gambling and the 
prospects for painless revenue genera- 
tion. Just 3 months ago, a Maryland 
State study commission concluded: 

The Maryland Congressional delegation 
should support the immediate creation of a 
national commission to study issues related 
to commercial gaming and should rec- 
ommend that the commission complete its 
work within one year. 

States are unable to confidently make de- 
cisions about casino gaming because of com- 
petitive concerns about the decisions of their 
neighbors and because of the inadequate data 
and analysis available to them. The Task 
Force believes that the proposed national com- 
mission on gambling, currently being considered 
by Congress, could make a significant contribu- 
tion to public policy development. 

Final Report of the Joint Executive- 
Legislative Task Force to Study Com- 
mercial Gaming Activities in Mary- 
land, December 1995, at xiv (emphasis 
added). 

I also want to stress that I have lis- 
tened to the critics of H.R. 497 as intro- 
duced, and they too have some valid 
points to make. In particular, they said 
that they do not fear the outcome of an 
objective study. However, they did ex- 
press concern that the Commission as 
proposed in the original version of H.R. 
497 might be biased against gambling 
per se and that it was only charged 
with looking at the negative effects of 
gambling. 

I believe that this Commission can do 
the most good if its study is as neutral, 
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objective, and comprehensive as pos- 
sible—considering the views of all sides 
of this issue. In that spirit, I proposed 
a committee amendment in the nature 
of à substitute to H.R. 497, which the 
Judiciary Committee adopted on a 
voice vote. 

My substitute included the vast ma- 
jority of the provisions contained in 
H.R. 497 as originally introduced, but it 
added language so as to assure that all 
points of view would be represented on 
the Commission. Specifically, the bill 
now requires that the appointing au- 
thorities consult together to ensure 
that the overall makeup of the Com- 
mission fairly and equitably represent 
various points of view. It also drops the 
requirement that one seat on the Com- 
mission go to a State Governor. I want 
to avoid going down the difficult road 
of specifying which group gets what 
seat on the Commission because I be- 
lieve that is a decision better left to 
the collective wisdom of the appointing 
authorities—the President, the Speak- 
er, and the majority leader of the other 
body. 

In addition, the amendments add lan- 
guage that would require the Commis- 
sion to study both the positive and 
negative aspects of the economic im- 
pact of gambling. I believe that the op- 
ponents of H.R. 497 will agree that 
these changes are a good-faith effort to 
address their concerns about the fair- 
ness and balance of the Commission. 

At the Judiciary Committee hearing, 
I heard members of the committee ex- 
press particular concern about the 
issue of advertising concerning gam- 
bling activities. Because of that con- 
cern, the amendment adds language 
that would require the Commission to 
study that issue. At the suggestion of 
our colleague, Congressman HOKE, we 
added even further specificity to the 
advertising language, and I appreciate 
his contribution and his willingness to 
work with us on this issue. 

Senator DICK LUGAR, as well as the 
Governor of my own State of Illinois, 
Gov. Jim Edgar, raised the issue of 
gambling through the Internet and 
other interactive technologies. The 
amendment adds language directing 
the Commission to look at this aspect 
of the issue. We have also added lan- 
guage that will require the Commission 
to study the impact of revenue from 
State-sponsored gambling on State 
budgets. With respect to all of these 
changes, my thinking is that the more 
comprehensive the Commission’s study 
is, the more useful it will be. 

Another major change the amend- 
ment would make is to shorten the 
time period for the study commission 
from 3 to 2 years. The Maryland study 
commission urged that we make the 
time period even shorter. This will re- 
duce the costs involved with this ef- 
fort. The amendment also made 
changes of a technical and conforming 
nature. 
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During committee consideration of 
this bill, Congressman BONO, Congress- 
man SCHIFF, and Congressman 
GALLEGLY expressed concerns about 
whether the proposed Commission 
would end up being overly biased 
against gambling operations in gen- 
eral, and Indian gambling operations, 
in particular. I worked with these 
members to craft language to amend 
H.R. 497 to address these concerns. 
These changes include: First, language 
to clarify that the Commission is to 
study all forms of commercial gam- 
bling include State lotteries, casino 
gambling, pari-mutuel betting, and 
Sports betting; second, language that 
clarifies that the study of political 
contributions should include all politi- 
cal contributions that influence public 
policy on gambling, not just those of 
gambling operators; and third, lan- 
guage originally suggested by Con- 
gressman FRANK that would require 
the Commission to study the extend to 
which casino gambling has provided 
economic opportunity for Indians and 
residents of economically depressed 
areas. I also agreed to add language co 
the report that further addresses their 
concerns about the fairness of the 
makeup of the Commission. 

Subsequent to our consideration of 
the bill the Resources Committee 
sought and received sequential referral 
of the bill to review specifically its ef- 
fect on Indian gambling. After its con- 
sideration, that committee made a sug- 
gestion of one amendment that would 
clarify the bill's description of the 
gambling regulatory policies to be 
studied so that it now includes tribal 
regulatory policy. I have accepted that 
amendment, and it is part of the sub- 
stitute text we consider today. I want 
to thank Chairman Don YOUNG for his 
cooperation in this matter. I also want 
to note that by cooperating with the 
Resources Committee, the Judiciary 
Committee does not waive any of its 
traditional jurisdiction over Federal 
gambling statutes and gambling issues 
generally. 

I think all of these changes make the 
bill more balanced and comprehensive, 
and I appreciate the contributions of 
all of these members in working with 
us to make this a better bill. 

I have discussed the various changes 
contained in my substitute amend- 
ment, as well as the Resources Com- 
mittee amendment, with Congressman 
WOLF, and he has indicated his full sup- 
port for all of these changes. 

I urge my colleagues to adopt the im- 
provements embodied in the committee 
amendment and to pass H.R. 497 as 
amended. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Nevada  [Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today in opposition to this legisla- 
tion, H.R. 497, which would create a na- 
tional gambling commission to study 
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the impact of gaming on this country. 
My time is short and my opposition is 
well documented in my testimony last 
year before the Judiciary Committee. 

But I believe, Mr. Speaker, what we 
are about to do here today goes against 
everything this new Congress is sup- 
posed to stand for—and that is limiting 
the ever increasing intrusion of the 
Federal Government into our everyday 
lives. Gaming and its regulation has 
been the sole responsibility of our indi- 
vidual States and it is my belief that 
this is where that responsibility must 
remain. Creation of a national gaming 
commission to study the impacts of 
gaming simply infringes on that right 
and we should be taking a very dim 
viewpoint of that action. 

Quite honestly, Mr. Speaker, this 
proposed commission leaves the States 
out in the cold. The proponents claim 
that the purpose of the study is for the 
States to be well informed about the 
gaming industry. First, let me say that 
the States are extremely well informed 
about what their job is and they don't 
need Washington to tell them how to 
do it. After all, they deal with the reg- 
ulation of gaming on a daily basis. But 
this proposed commission avoids the 
State's expertise by precluding our 
Governors, State legislators, mayors, 
and locally elected officials from a 
major role in the study. This is of such 
concern that in a recent letter, Gov- 
ernor Roy Rowland of Connecticut, 
cited his deep concern and specifically 
requested that State and local law- 
makers have representation on the 
commission. 

The approach taken by this bill is the 
usual  Washington-knows-best syn- 
drome. Let's just say, I object to that 
premise. 

This legislation should also require 
that commission recommendations re- 
garding State gaming policy issues 
must be directed to State and local 
governments. But it does not. Does this 
mean new costly Federal laws or regu- 
lations will be implemented on gaming 
at a time when we are working to re- 
duce regulation? And, once again, when 
our States are the best ones to be han- 
dling this issue, why are we advocating 
more Federal intrusion? 

A final point I'd like to make is that 

if we are going to have a study, this 
bill should be inclusive of all forms of 
gaming present in 48 of the 50 States 
including casino gaming, State lotter- 
ies, charitable gaming, Native Amer- 
ican gaming, Internet gaming, sports 
betting, horse and dog racing and other 
pari-mutuel activities. Why does this 
bill exclude charitable gaming from its 
study? If you want a study on gaming, 
why are we picking and choosing, rath- 
er than including every type of gam- 
ing? 
Mr. Speaker, we don't need another 
costly Federal study and we don't need 
more intrusion on our States' right to 
guide their existence. I urge defeat of 
this bad legislation. 
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Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAFALCE]. 
a cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 497, the National Gam- 
bling Impact and Policy Commission 
Act. I wish to commend my colleague 
from Virginia [Mr. WOLF], for his ef- 
forts and his leadership in bringing this 
legislation to the House floor today. 

The legislation before us today ad- 
dresses issues and concerns that I have 
sought to bring to the attention of 
Congress since 1994. As chairman of the 
Committee on Small Business, I con- 
ducted hearings in 1994 that docu- 
mented the rapid proliferation of ca- 
sino gambling throughout the United 
States and examined the economic im- 
pact of Government-sponsored gam- 
bling on small businesses, on individual 
communities, and on the Nation as a 
whole. 

Based on the findings of those hear- 
ings, I introduced in 1994 the National 
Policies Toward Gambling Review Act 
to authorize a Federal study of the eco- 
nomic and social implications of this 
widespread growth of legalized gam- 
bling. This proposal, like that intro- 
duced by Mr. WOLF, creates a new na- 
tional commission, along the lines of 
the commission that last studied gam- 
bling in 1976, and would expand its 
study to all aspects of gambling in all 
States and localities. I reintroduced 
my bill in the current Congress as H.R. 
462, and was delighted to sign on Mr. 
WOLF as my first cosponsor. When he 
subsequently introduced his most simi- 
lar bill, H.R. 497, I was pleased to sign 
on as his lead cosponsor. 

The 1994 Small Business Committee 
hearings convinced me that widespread 
legalized gambling has raised serious 
questions that few local officials, and 
American society generally, are pre- 
pared to address. The hearings also 
confirmed what a New York Times ar- 
ticle headline had proclaimed several 
weeks earlier, that gambling is now 
bigger than baseball as à national pas- 
time. Some 125 million people visited 
casinos in 1994, a whopping 36 percent 
increase from 92 million in 1993. Annual 
attendance at professional baseball 
games averaged only 70 million. Casino 
revenues increased by a whopping 33 
percent between 1993 and 1994, from $30 
billion to $40 billion, and easily exceed 
the combined revenues for other major 
leisure activities, including movies, 
books, recorded music, spectator 
sports, theme parks, and arcades. 

Americans wagered $462 billion on all 
forms of legalized gambling in 1994, 
more than the entire gross national 
product of Communist China. More 
than $360 billion was wagered in casi- 
nos in 10 States and on Indian reserva- 
tions in 24 States, most of which were 
built after 1991. All but three States 
now permit pari-mutuel betting, slot 
machines, video poker, keno, bingo, or 
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other forms of gambling. And 36 States 
actively encourage gambling with gov- 
ernment-run lotteries. 

This is a far different situation than 
existed when the last national commis- 
sion issued its report on gambling in 
1976. Legalized gambling was then con- 
fined to Nevada, and was under consid- 
eration in Atlantic City. The focus of 
the commission’s study was the influ- 
ence of organized crime in gambling, 
not the various economic and social 
implications of widespread gambling 
across the country. For Nevada, and 
later Atlantic City, gambling provided 
what experts termed a monopoly ex- 
port economy—the popular conception 
of gambling as a model for economic 
development in which new jobs, higher 
tax revenues, and other economic bene- 
fits are created for a local economy by 
tourists from other locations. This 
model offered the added benefit of hid- 
ing the economic and social problems 
of gambling—including bankruptcies, 
gambling addiction and crime—which 
tourists simply took home with them. 

As gambling has spread across the 
Uniteu States, and even to locations on 
our border with Canada, it has become 
clear that this model of gambling as 
economic development is no longer ef- 
fective. States and localities now com- 
pete with Indian reservations, with 
other States and with other countries 
to lure potential gamblers or, at mini- 
mum, to keep their own gambling reve- 
nues at home. Casinos that were touted 
as bringing jobs and economic enrich- 
ment to communities in 1994 are now 
going bankrupt. 

What we now have is an economic 
model of gambling that the casino in- 
dustry itself refers to as "convenience" 
gambling. Rather than confining gam- 
bling to specific locations for purposes 
of economic development, gambling is 
made readily available to all potential 
customers. In a convenience gambling 
economy, discretionary spending is di- 
verted from other forms of entertain- 
ment and consumer expenditures to ca- 
sinos and other gambling establish- 
ments. Restaurants, hotels, and other 
competing local businesses lose reve- 
nues and fail. Scarce resources are di- 
verted to the least productive local ac- 
tivities and economic wealth becomes 
concentrated in fewer and fewer hands. 
In short, rather than the economic 
panacea promised by gambling promot- 
ers, the opposite of economic develop- 
ment appears to be occurring in many 
communities. 

The social costs of gambling also 
have become more visible as gambling 
has spread to more locations. However, 
there is little comprehensive data, for 
example, on the costs of gambling-re- 
lated crimes, on personal losses and 
bankruptcies or on lost jobs and work 
time due to gambling. Nor do we know 
the costs inflicted on families in terms 
of gambling-related alcoholism, abuse, 
divorce, or suicide. 
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Recent studies in Iowa and Missouri 
found that between 3 to 6 percent of 
gamblers become compulsive gamblers 
and that a large percentage of compul- 
sive gamblers resort to crime to cover 
their losses. Other studies have esti- 
mated the public costs of each problem 
gambler, in terms of treatment, serv- 
ices and court expenses, as between 
$13,000 and $35,000. Even at the lowest 
cost estimate, according to witnesses 
in our 1994 hearing, an increase in gam- 
bling addiction of only one-half of 1 
percent of a State’s adult population 
would translate into added costs of $73 
million a year in a small State like 
Iowa and more than $780 million in new 
costs in a large State like California. 
Such costs could eventually nullify any 
economic gains from gambling. 

Concern with the economic, social 
and moral implications of Government- 
sponsored gambling has created some- 
thing of a public backlash against the 
gambling industry. In the November 
1994 elections voters from Florida to 
Wyoming rejected 90 percent of all 
State and local referenda to legalize or 
expand gambling operations. Last No- 
vember, gambling initiatives were de- 
feated in Washington and Massachu- 
setts, while special panels in Maryland 
and Connecticut rejected new casino 
proposals. This suggests a growing pub- 
lic consensus that the pace of future 
casino development should be more 
measured and that future growth of 
gambling generally must be given 
greater scrutiny at the local, State, 
and national levels. 

A report issued in November by a 
special Maryland task force to study 
casino gambling is particularly in- 
structive and highlights two of the 
most important issues in the legisla- 
tion before us today. In recommending 
against casino gambling, the task force 
concluded that casino gambling is an 
issue Maryland cannot address on its 
own. Since the economic benefits of 
gambling come largely from reductions 
in other consumer spending or by at- 
tracting spending from other States, 
the task force said that the issue must 
be addressed on at least a regional, if 
not national, basis. The task force also 
concluded that, given the limited sta- 
tistical and economic analysis avail- 
able, it needed far more information to 
understand all potential consequences 
of initiating casino gambling. 

Contrary to the arguments of some 
in the gambling industry, the bill be- 
fore us today does not seek to restrict 
or regulate organized gambling, nor is 
it intended as a preliminary step to- 
ward such regulation. It merely re- 
sponds to a growing public demand for 
more and better information about 
gambling. And it responds to requests 
by officials in Maryland and elsewhere 
for a broad analysis of gambling that 
can incorporate information from all 
States and from Indian tribal jurisdic- 
tions. 
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As State and Federal funding for so- 
cial services and other programs con- 
tinue to decline, local officials will 
come under even greater pressure to 
heed promises of new revenue and 
greater prosperity in legalized gam- 
bling. It is imperative that these offi- 
cials, and the public generally, have all 
the information available to make rea- 
soned and prudent policy decisions. 

Nearly 2 years have passed since I 
first proposed legislation to create a 
national commission to study gam- 
bling. It was needed then, it is impera- 
tive now. I urge adoption of this impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WOLF], the chief sponsor of 
this bill. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong, strong support of this bill. The 
bill has over 150 to 160 cosponsors. 

Let me begin by thanking Chairman 
HYDE personally for his work on this 
effort. I want to commend the gen- 
tleman. I appreciate the good work 
that he has done. I also want to thank 
Alan Coffey, who I have known for 
about 30 years, for his outstanding 
work; and lastly for Joe Gibson, your 
staff, and your other staff people who 
have done a superb job. 

This is important. There are now 48 
States that have some form of gam- 
bling, whether it be lottery, casino 
gambling, and whatever the case may 
be. This is important to stop and take 
2, close look at it. Now, there are going 
to be many other things, and I have 
spoken from the floor on this issue 
many, many times. 

I believe it is inappropriate, the 
spread of gambling that has taken 
place in the country. All you have to 
do is read the Washington Post series 
that was on Sunday and Monday and 
Tuesday and again tomorrow to see 
that from two States we have grown to 
roughly 48 States. 

Let me just say—it is not in my 
statement—for the record, powerful in- 
terests in this city have been hired to 
derail this bill. Prominent people in 
the Republican Party and prominent 
people in the Democratic Party from 
the K Street corridor have been hired 
to detract and derail and stop this bill. 

This bill is going to pass today by an 
overwhelming vote. There literally is 
very, very little opposition because it 
is a fair study that the American peo- 
ple want to see. What is the impact 
with regard to economic cannibaliza- 
tion, what impact does it have, and 
what is the impact with regard to cor- 
ruption and political contributions? 
What is the impact to social aspects 
with regard to Gamblers Anonymous 
and things like this? 

So we are going to watch it, and I ap- 
preciate the efforts in the House. It is 
bipartisan. We have the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BONIOR]. I 
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remember one day I was giving a 1- 
minute speech and the gentleman from 
Michigan got up and said, I want to be 
on that bill" We have come together 
in the best interest of this body. 

In closing, I appreciate the Speaker 
of the House, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GINGRICH], making this a pri- 
ority item to bring up, and also the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARMEY] in 
not allowing some of these people that 
are—and I am reluctant to get into 
their names—who have been hired by 
the gambling interests to derail this 
bill. 

My closing comment is, I personally 
care about this almost as much as I 
care about a lot of things that we are 
taking. I am going to watch what hap- 
pens on this bill. I am going to watch 
and see what takes place over in the 
Senate. 

What I would ask is those who have 
some problem with this bill, this bill 
ought to be allowed to pass, whereby 
we can set up a national commission, 
whether it be for 18 months or 2 years, 
whereby 9 men and women of decency 
and honesty who are not tied into any 
particular community can look at and 
examine this issue. 

Again, I want to thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] and his 
staff very, very much from the bottom 
of my heart. 

Mr. Speaker, as the original sponsor of the 
pending legislation, | rise in ardent support of 
H.R. 497, the Gambling Impact and Policy 
Commission Act and appreciate your schedul- 
ing this important legislation for floor consider- 
ation. Also, | would like to take a moment to 
recognize the diligent efforts of the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee and his able staff 
in guiding this legislation through the commit- 
tee process. It was a pleasure working with 
Chairman HYDE in bringing this bipartisan bill 
to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 497 is complicated. It 
would charge the National Gambling Impact 
and Policy Commission with the duty of mak- 
ing an objective, comprehensive, and impartial 
legal and factual assessment of gambling. Let 
me be clear. This legislation does not outlaw 
gambling. It does not tax gambling. It does not 
regulate gambling. It merely recognizes that 
gambling is spreading throughout the country 
like wildfire and it needs a hard look. This is 
our responsibility as Federal legislators to cre- 
ate a commission to bring together all the rel- 
evant data so that Governors, State legisla- 
tors, and citizens can have the facts they need 
to make informed decisions. 

In the early 1970's Congress was con- 
cerned about problems related to gambling, 
and it established a commission similar to the 
one pending before the House today. Since 
the Commission on the Review of the National 
Policy Toward Gambling issued its 1976 re- 
port, gambling has greatly expanded, and it 
has grown in many ways that are contrary to 
the recommendations of that early report. In 
1976 only two States had casino gambling. 
Today, every State but two have some form of 
legal gambling. According to U.S. News & 
World Report, people wagered $482 billion in 
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1994 on all forms of gambling, 85 percent of 
which took place in casinos in 27 States, most 
of them built in the past 5 years. As gambling 
proliferates in casinos, on riverboats, on Indian 
reservations and elsewhere, problems such as 
crime, political corruption, cannibalization of 
existing businesses, gambling addiction, family 
breakups, and suicide appear to be a growing 
and unfortunate consequence. It is time for 
Congress to take a comprehensive look at 
gambling and its associated problems. 

The gambling industry and its proponents 
argue that this study is not needed because 
this issue should be left up to the States. Well, 
Governors Lowry, Washington; Bush, Texas; 
Dean, Vermont; Carper, Delaware; Sundquist, 
Tennessee; Merrill, New Hampshire; 
Cayetano, Hawaii; Voinovich, Ohio; and 
Racicot, Montana disagree and support H.R. 
497. | have heard from many State attorneys 
general and legislators who also support a na- 
tional study of gambling. H.R. 497 has re- 
ceived wide editorial support as well from pa- 
pers such as the Washington Post, Dallas 
Morning News, Los Angeles Times, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Philadelphia Inquirer, Richmond- 
Times Dispatch, Capital Times, Madison, WS, 
Sacramento Bee, Chicago-Sun Times, Sun- 
Cntinel, Fort Lauderdale, FL. Also, this legis- 
lation is supported by the Christian Coalition, 
Traditional Values Coalition, Concerned 
Women for America, American Family Asso- 
ciation, Focus on the Family, Family Research 
Council, and others. Recently, a coalition of 16 
churches in America wrote the House and 
Senate leadership in support of this important 
legislation. 

Why do so many Governors, State attorneys 
general, State legislators, and citizens support 
H.R. 497? The reason is that there exists little 
credible or reliable information about gam- 
bling, and much of the information that does 
exist is produced by the gambling industry 
itself. Joseph Tydings and Peter Reuter, chair- 
man and executive director respectively of 
Maryland’s Joint Executive Legislative Task 
Force to Study Commercial Gambling, in an 
opinion article which ran in the Washington 
Post, wrote: 

The problem of legal casino gambling is a 
national one. . . . The problem cries out for 
attention from the President and Congress. 
Unfortunately, the casino industry has mobi- 
lized cash and lobbyists to prevent Federal 
action on the issue. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress can no longer turn a 
blind eye to the stories of poor mothers play- 
ing the slots with their children's lunch money 
or the Northeast Mississippi Daily Journal arti- 
cle that indicated that more money was bet in 
casinos, $29.7 billion, in 1994 than was spent 
on all taxable sales, $27.6 billion, in the State. 
No longer can we ignore reports of teenagers 
so addicted to gambling that they prostitute 
their girlfriends to pay off their mob debts. And 
Congress will no longer be able to disregard 
accounts of Americans so distraught over their 
mounting gambling debts that their only per- 
ceived recourse is suicide. 

Mr. Speaker, America has begun to focus 
on the issue of gambling and its related prob- 
lems. By passing H.R. 497 today, Congress 
will take a meaningful step toward bringing to- 
gether all the relevant data so that Governors, 
State legislators, and citizens can have the 
facts they need to make informed decisions. 
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Mr. Speaker, | include for the RECORD four 
editorials in support of this legislation, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Saturday Oklahoman, Oct. 28, 

1995] 


STUDY COULD HELP 


The battle over legalizing casino gambling 
in Oklahoma apparently will be fought at 
the polls instead of in the courtroom. 

Casino proponents have gathered 202,993 
signatures on petitions to place the proposal 
on the ballot, the secretary of state says. A 
leading opponent says his group believes ít 
would be useless to challenge the petition, 
based on past Supreme Court rulings. In- 
stead, foes will focus on defeating the pro- 
posal, possibly at the time of the presi- 
dential primary on March 12. Casino boosters 
want to question on the November 1996 gen- 
eral election ballot. 

In either case, Oklahomans will have time 
to study the issue and should try to get all 
the information they can to help them make 
their decision. 

Of interest in this respect is an editorial in 
The News Journal of Wilmington, Del. It 
raises concerns about casinos due to open 
this year at Delaware racetracks. 

News stories in the paper estimate perhaps 
$400 million will be poured into 1,200 slot ma- 
chines the first year. But the profit to the 
state would be only $8 million, about 2 per- 
cent of the wagering. The slot machines 
would return 90 percent or more to the bet- 
tors, with the rest going to track owners, 
purses for the horses, slot machine leases 
and state administrative costs, according to 
the paper. 

The editorial worries about the potential 
for abuse existing in all aspects: gambling 
contractors, casino employees, bettors, own- 
ers and operators. It notes that smaller oper- 
ations like Delaware’s are considered more 
susceptible to corruption than the big gam- 
bling meccas, like Atlantic City and Nevada. 

“While much is said about the possible 
benefits from slots to racing and new jobs, 
businesses and revenue, how much is really 
known about the influence of organized 
crime, the potential for political corruption 
and the social toll on individuals and fami- 
lies?" the paper asks. 

The editorial supports legislation pending 
in Congress to establish a National Gambling 
Impact and Policy Commission to help states 
evaluate the effects of legalized gambling. 
Such a study could also prove useful also for 
Oklahoma as it is confronted by efforts to 
expand gambling activities in the state. 

[From the Indianapolis News, Feb. 29, 1996] 

LOOKING AT THE FACTS 


Since it’s only a study commission, it 
might be pertinent to wonder why the gam- 
bling industry wants to delay or water down 
House Resolution 497. 

This proposal, by Rep. Frank Wolf, R-Va., 
would establish a national commission to 
study the economic and social impact of le- 
galized gambling. 

The problem for the gambling industry is 
the fact that such studies tend to hurt their 
cause. Researchers who study this business 
keep finding unpleasant facts and informa- 
tion that make it harder for the industry to 
make its case to local and state govern- 
ments. 

University of Illinois economist Earl 
Grinols, for example, keeps coming up with 
Studies showing that the economic develop- 
ment claims offered by the industry are ex- 
aggerated or false. He finds that off-track 
betting outlets, for example, do not gen- 
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erally bring new economic development to a 
community but transfer discretionary spend- 
ing from retail businesses such as res- 
taurants to gambling establishments. 

Additionally, the facts on gambling addic- 
tion are devastating to legalized gambling 
promoters. The financial costs are difficult 
to pinpoint precisely, but they run into the 
billions of dollars when all factors are 
weighed. Families wind up on welfare when 
fathers or mothers get addicted. Crime in- 
creases as the addicted turn to theft, forgery 
and other such practices to feed this habit. 
But the human cost is harder to weigh. Some 
people have committed suicide. Others wind 
up all but abandoning their children in favor 
of this form of entertainment. 

Wolf's proposal is timely. Critics claim the 
issue is a state or local matter. But the fed- 
eral government allows Indian gambling ini- 
tiatives to circumvent state or local govern- 
ment jurisdiction, and there are other na- 
tional implications of legalized gambling's 
proliferation in recent years. 

Sen. Richard Lugar, R-Ind., has made a 
proposal similar to Wolf's, offering it in his 
presidential campaign. Lugar and Wolf have 
been joined by many other members of Con- 
gress. In Indiana, newspaper publisher 
George Witwer, as a candidate for governor, 
has called for a state study commission, and 
legislation ir the General Assembly may be 
adopted to provide for a legislative study 
committee on the subject. 

The Washington Post warns that the gam- 
bling industry will be trying to stop or delay 
the national proposal in Congress. A recent 
editorial noted: The gambling industry has 
a great deal of money, has been making large 
campaign contributions and recently hired 
some of Washington's most influential lob- 
byists. We have no doubt that the industry 
can bring a lot of pressure against this bill 
and construct some ingenious strategies to 
weaken it." 

Congress ought to listen to Wolf, Lugar 
and others calling for a study commission on 
this issue. There is much at stake, as such a 
commission would point out. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 5, 1996] 

TAKING A HARD LOOK AT GAMBLING 

Rocked to attention by the explosion of 
legal gambling across the country in the 
past two decades, Congress is belatedly, but 
sensibly, considering legislation calling for a 
comprehensive national study on the social 
and economic effects of gambling. Lobbyists 
accuse government of trying to stack the 
deck to expand its regulatory reach. But 
without a study and reliable data, what con- 
clusions can be drawn? 

The bipartisan legislation, endorsed by 143 
cosponsors in the House and 16 in the Senate, 
calls for the creation of a commission to con- 
duct a two-year national study of the effects 
of gambling. Its recommendations are ex- 
pected to provide guideposts for states and 
localities in dealing with legal gambling's 
transformation from sleepy enterprise to a 
national economic force. 

As recently as 1984, just two states, Nevada 
and New Jersey, allowed casino gambling. 
Today nearly half the states have casinos on 
land, water or Indian reservations. Only 
Utah and Hawaii have no state-sanctioned 
gambling. 

The increase in the number of gambling 
outlets clearly seems to have changed the 
public's betting habits. According to the 
General Accounting Office, between 1984 and 
1994 the annual amount bet on legalized gam- 
ing—including casinos, lotteries, parimutual 
betting and sports books—jumped by 137%, 
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from $147 billion in 1984 to $482 billion in 
1994, more than twice the current annual 
budget deficit that consumes so much con- 
gressional attention. 

Rapid-fire expansion of legal wagering has 
meant new jobs and tax revenues to state 
and local governments, but it has also re- 
sulted in serious problems. Though most of 
the evidence is anecdotal, signs of the social 
and economic downside are proliferating, 
from housewives blowing monthly household 
budgets to sharp-suited toughs showing up in 
town. 

What is the extent of gambling addiction? 
Has its expansion increased criminal activ- 
ity? Has political corruption become a prob- 
lem? Is there a multiplier effect on jobs from 
gaming? Or does legal betting drain money 
away from other businesses and drive them 
into the ground? 

As it now stands, there are no clear an- 
Swers to these questions. Opponents, includ- 
ing the American Gaming Assn., argue that 
by involving itself in an expansive gaming 
Study, the federal government is potentially 
interfering in local matters. But this is only 
a study. If gambling is the sure-fire winner 
that proponents say it is, there ought to be 
nothing to worry about. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1995] 
GAMBLING NATION? 

On the opposite page, Rep. Frank Wolf (R- 
Va.) makes a strong case for his bill to set up 
a National Gambling Impact and Policy 
Commission. His point is hard to refute: If 
the United States’ headlong rush into be- 
coming Gambling Nation is a great idea— 
good for business, for the social order, for 
government revenues—surely a fair-minded 
commission would discover such a thing. 
And please, no talk about undue govern- 
ment interference with free enterprise." As 
Mr. Wolf points out, there is absolutely 
nothing in his bill that involves taxing or 
regulating gambling. He simply suggests 
that states and localities that get inundated 
with pro-gambling propaganda—and politi- 
cians who get inundated with political con- 
tributions from gambling interests—get a 
chance to see how all the arguments for 
gambling pan out in reality. 

What needs to be understood in this debate 
is that the central issue is not the end to all 
legalized gambling in America—this is not a 
replay of the arguments over Prohibition. 
For better or worse, most Americans seemed 
to accept the situation that existed some 
years ago in which large-scale casino oper- 
ations were confined to the states of Nevada 
and New Jersey. This sent powerful mes- 
Sages: that casino gambling was not a rou- 
tine activity and that communities had good 
reason not to turn themselves over to gam- 
bling. The nation effectively accepted that 
many people liked to gamble, but it also ac- 
cepted that organized commercial gambling 
was not the sort of activity that ought to be- 
come a routine part of life. Implicit in this 
national compact was an understanding that 
the potential for crime and political corrup- 
tion ought to be contained. Call it the en- 
clave theory of gambling. 

Several things have happened since. One is 
that popular resistance to taxes has moved 
governments all over the country to sponsor 
their own forms of gambling through lotter- 
ies and other games. The idea was that a por- 
tion of the public treasury would be filled 
with money voluntarily“ handed over in 
bets. Once Atlantic City got going, many 
economically strapped communities that 
saw no other way to support themselves fig- 
ured they too should get a piece of the ac- 
tion. Jobs in casinos look mighty attractive 
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to the unemployed and underemployed, and 
local officials staring at huge local budget 
problems tend to look kindly on any new 
revenue sources. Finally, there was the 1987 
Supreme Court ruling legalizing gambling on 
Indian reservations, which opened up whole 
new areas of the country to gambling—and 
gave a new moral justification to casinos as 
Native American leaders argued that their 
people were at last getting their due. 

This is how large social changes happen— 
in small increments that no one notices 
much until a big transformation has taken 
place. Mr. Wolf and his allies are suggesting 
that on gambling, the country look ahead 
before it is too làte, or too complicated, to 
turn back. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from American Samoa [Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA]. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to engage the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee in 
a brief colloquy. 

Was it the intent of the Committee 
on the Judiciary to include the U.S. 
Territories, Commonwealths, and pos- 
sessions within the meaning of the 
terms United States," States,“ and 
political subdivisions of States“ as 
used in section 4 of this legislation? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. I yield to the 
gentleman 1 IIlinois. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, it is 
our intent ie the U.S. Territories, 
Commonwealths, and possessions be in- 
cluded in H.R. 497, as the gentleman 
has stated. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, while having some res- 
ervations which I will note later, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 497. 

Mr. Speaker, the amount of gambling 
has increased considerably in the 
United States over the last two dec- 
ades. While before many Americans 
were confined to gambling in the 
States of Nevada and New Jersey, or to 
parimutuel betting, today fully 48 of 
the States of the United States partici- 
pate in some form of gambling. This 
has provided a new stream of revenue 
for State and municipal treasuries, 
which has in turn provided additional 
services to the residents of those 
States. 

The issues this legislation tries to 
address are very comprehensive, and I 
commend the chairman and members 
of the Judiciary Committee for trying 
to address these issues. For most 
Americans, gambling provides leisure- 
time entertainment. For a small mi- 
nority, however, many of whom are 
those who least can afford to lose their 
limited earnings or savings, gambling 
is an addictive, destructive habit. The 
question is, as a matter of public pol- 
icy, Are the drawbacks to permitting 
gambling so destructive that legal 
gambling should be restricted or elimi- 
nated? 

While I am not a gambler, as I noted 
earlier, gaming activities are being 
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used by almost all States for public 
purposes. Gaming operations are also 
now being used by American Indians 
throughout our country to raise money 
for improvements to schools, hospitals, 
and roads on their Indian reservations. 
As a member of the Committee on Re- 
sources, I am especially concerned that 
Indian gaming not be unfairly targeted 
should this legislation become law. 

My concern is that there may be in- 
dividuals who want to use this bill in 
an attempt to stop or curtail gaming 
throughout the United States, and that 
this opposition is centered on moral 
grounds but more particularly, that 
this is an attack on the successes 
which have been achieved by American 
Indians through gaming. 

If this were truly a moral concern, 
why is the Commission being empow- 
ered to study only gaming? Why not 
also include the study of alcohol con- 
sumption, the use of cigarettes and to- 
bacco among teenagers and adults, and 
abortion, too? Are those activities any 
more or less moral than gaming? 

Again, for those who may be deter- 
mined to eliminate Indian gaming, I 
find it very unfair to target only gam- 
ing in this Commission. Those of us on 
the Committee on Resources are famil- 
iar with the long-standing problems 
within Indian country. By most, if not 
all measures, our American Indians are 
at the bottom of the ladder when it 
comes to housing, income, education, 
or any other measure of economic de- 
velopment. Here are a few facts which 
portray the dismal conditions in which 
many of our first Americans live. 

I ask my colleagues to keep in mind 
that the locations of the reservations 
on which many American Indians now 
live, are not locations of their choos- 
ing. Many tribes were forcibly moved 
to these reservations from much more 
desirable locations at which they could 
and did provide for themselves. 

Fact: the life expectancy of an Amer- 
ican Indian is 47 years; the life expect- 
ancy of all Americans is 78 years. 

Fact: the 1990 census determined that 
30.9 percent of our Nation’s Indians live 
in poverty; the poverty rate for the 
U.S. population was 13.1 percent. 

Fact: in 1991, the unemployment rate 
on Indian reservations was 45 percent; 
for the United States, when that num- 
ber goes above 7 percent we take sig- 
nificant action to reduce it. 

I could go on, but I think my point is 
clear: the Indians are in trouble, and 
they can use whatever assistance is 
available. 

Mr. Speaker, through the judicious 
use of gaming operations, Indian coun- 
try is slowly pulling itself up the lad- 
der of life. Indian gaming is a well-reg- 
ulated system that is serving its pur- 
pose remarkably well. No one is forced 
to gamble and all the profits received 
by the tribes go directly to tribal uses. 
The U.S. Government does not have 
the money to make all the capital im- 
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provements needed on the reservations, 
and through the Indian Gaming Regu- 
latory Act, Congress has established a 
system to pay for improvements in In- 
dian country through voluntary, pri- 
vate contributions. After 500 years of 
mistreatment, this is one Indian pro- 
gram I feel good about—it is voluntary, 
efficient, and privately funded. 

I have heard accusations that Indian 
gaming is fraught with criminal activ- 
ity including Mafia and other syn- 
dicate-type operations, but the truth is 
these allegations have been inves- 
tigated by Federal authorities and they 
are unfounded. In fact, at hearings I 
helped organize, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation testified before the House 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs during 
the 104th Congress that there is no 
truth to these allegations. Indian gam- 
ing is a well-managed, highly regulated 
activity providing widely disbursed 
public benefit. 

I appreciate the willingness of the 
Committee on Judiciary to remove 
some of the most egregious anti-In- 
dian-gaming provisions contained in 
H.R. 497, as it was introduced. Given 
Congress’ efforts over the years to 
monitor and regulate this activity, I 
am concerned that other amendments 
offered by the Committee on Resources 
were not included in the legislation to 
ensure Indian gaming received fair con- 
sideration. For example, given the ex- 
tent to which Indian gaming is feder- 
ally regulated, and the complexity of 
those regulations, I believe it would be 
beneficial to include on the Commis- 
sion persons with an expertise in this 
area. 

I also want to express my concern 
with the limited time in which the 
Committee on Resources was afforded 
to consider this bill. H.R. 497 was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resources 
for the period beginning December 21, 
1995, through February 28, 1996, most of 
which time the House was adjourned or 
in pro forma session. 

Finally, I want to express my appre- 
ciation to Chairman HYDE for his will- 
ingness to include the territories in 
this legislation. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. RIGGS]. 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to engage the gentleman in a brief col- 
loquy. 

Is it the intent of the Committee on 
the Judiciary that the Commission be 
free to study the public safety costs 
that gambling operations, including 
those operations on Indian reserva- 
tions, impose on local government and 
local law enforcement agencies? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Yes, Mr. Speaker, it is 
our intent the commission would be 
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free to study the public safety cost 
that gambling operations, including 
those operations on Indian reserva- 
tions, impose on local law enforcement 
agencies. I believe that is implicit in 
subparagraphs A, D, G, H, and M of 
subsection 4(a)(2). 

Mr. RIGGS. I thank the gentleman. I 
strongly support the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to bring to Members’ at- 
tention a matter of importance brought about 
from the proliferation of gaming operations in 
northern California. 

Mr. Speaker, | am a strong supporter of the 
National Gambling Impact and Policy Commis- 
sion Act. | believe, however that it is important 
to clarify one aspect of the legislation. 

Like many other regions of the Nation, the 
Indian tribes in northern California are estab- 
lishing gaming operations in order to provide a 
much needed source of revenue for de- 
pressed rural areas. 

While, | support the efforts of native Amer- 
ican communities to establish a self-sufficient 
form of revenue, the residual impacts of the 
gaming operations on local communities are 
having unanticipated consequences. 

Not long ago, the Elem Indian colony, in 
Lake County, CA, erupted in 5 days of shoot- 
ing over control of two casinos where video 
poker and pool are played. On more than one 
occasion, the county swat team and law en- 
forcement officials have been called to the 
scene to prevent the continuation of hostilities 
between the two competing factions. Tensions 
on the reservation are high and are directly at- 
tributable to the operation of the gaming facili- 
ties. 

The resulting hostilities have been a drain 
on local law enforcement. The county govern- 
ment is not recompensed for its services relat- 
ing to the reservation. 

| would hope that the Commission would 
study the financial and public safety costs of 
Indian gaming operations on county and mu- 
nicipal law enforcement. 

Although the legislation does not directly ad- 
dress this topic, | have noticed that section 4, 
subsections D, G, and H, include reviews re- 
lating to crime and the effectiveness of law en- 
forcement and regulatory polity as it relates to 
Indian Gambling. It would seem to me that the 
Commission should address the impact and 
cost of native American gaming operations on 
county law enforcement. 

It is my hope that the Commission will ad- 
dress the concerns of northern California com- 
munities, and communities across the Nation 
that reside near native American gaming facili- 
ties? 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as she may 
consume to the gentlewoman from 
Texas [Ms. JACKSON-LEE]. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I rise in support 
of H.R. 497, for it covers an area that 
provides information for all of us to 
move forward and to ensure that gam- 
bling is not hurtful. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to cosponsor this 
important legislation, which establishes a nine- 
member Commission to study gambling in the 
United States—including gambling on Indian 
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reservations, State-sponsored lotteries, casino 
gambling and sports betting. 

Gambling has become an important part of 
American life. Americans are betting and los- 
ing more money each year than it spends on 
all spectator sports combined. Gambling has 
also become a major source of revenue for 
many State governments. | am concerned, 
however, that we do not completely under- 
stand the impact of gambling on our society. 

Just yesterday, the Washington Post re- 
ported the story of a Louisiana woman who 
became addicted to video poker. She de- 
scribed it as an addiction as powerful as any 
drug. This woman squandered her entire sav- 
ings, including a trust reserved for her 
grandson's education, on the video poker 
games which are in many of the State's bars 
and restaurants. Do State governments that 
push gambling have any responsibility for peo- 
ple who become hooked was just one ques- 
tion that the article asked. 

The Commission established by this bill 
would be required to conduct a comprehen- 
sive, legal and factual study of the impact of 
gambling on Federal, State, and Tribal govern- 
ments in an attempt to answer some of the 
questions that have arisen from the Nation's 
new obsession. 

The Commission would also study the influ- 
ence of political contributions on the develop- 
ment of public policy regulating gambling, as 
well as the relationship between gambling and 
crime. The bill requires the Commission to re- 
view the effectiveness of existing practices in 
law enforcement, judicial administration, and 
corrections to combat and deter illegal gam- 
bling and illegal activities related to gambling. 
The bill also directs the Commission to study 
the effects of advertising and whether it in- 
creases participation in gambling activities. 

America has become a gambling nation. 
This bill will study the effects, both positive 
and negative, of our new favorite pastime and 
| believe it is important to do so. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BONIOR], 
the minority whip. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
come at this issue as a Pollyanna. I 
mean, I have on rare occasions bought 
a lottery ticket and played the ponies 
in my day. 

I must be very frank with you, Mr. 
Speaker, I watch this gambling explo- 
sion now in the last two decades since 
1974. It really has become something 
we as a country really need to look at 
and study. 

Two decades ago we spent $17 billion 
on gambling in this country; in 1994, 
$482 billion. Americans lost $40 billion 
of what they bet, more than 6 times 
what they spent on all spectator sports 
combined, and while 70 million people 
attend professional baseball games 
each year, 125 million go to govern- 
ment-sanctioned casinos. Adults spend 
more money gambling than they spend 
on children’s durable toys. Lottery 
ticket sales have increased 829 percent 
since 1982. 

Something is going on, and you can 
relate it to a lot of different things; the 
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stagnant wages of 80 percent of the 
population who have not seen an in- 
crease in wages basically, real in- 
crease, since 1979, may attribute to 
that. I mean, are we really to the point 
the American dream means pinning 
your hopes on a weekly basis on the 
lottery? 

We have got to look at this. There 
are serious social implications with re- 
spect to gambling. Gamblers Anony- 
mous, in Illinois, did a study. A third 
of the people said they lost or quit 
their jobs because of gambling. Sev- 
enty-six percent said they missed time 
from work because of gambling. Forty- 
four percent had stolen from work to 
pay for gambling debts. It goes on and 
on and on. 

I am conflicted by this issue, because 
of how the native Americans in our 
country have been become resourceful 
and done well economically because of 
this, and I understand that concern, 
and it is a legitimate concern that we 
have to face. 

But it seems to me, with all of this 
proliferation of gambling in the coun- 
try, we need to really have a serious, 
rational look at it, and I support the 
efforts on the part of my colleagues 
bringing this up, and commend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
WOLF]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Utah 
[Mrs. WALDHOLTZ]. 

Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 497, the 
National Gambling Impact and Policy 
Commission Act, of which I am proud 
to be a cosponsor. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. WOLF] and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] for 
their leadership on this important leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, we dearly need à com- 
mission to study effects of gambling in 
the United States. One only needs to 
read the front page of last Sunday's 
Washington Post to understand why. 
Legalized gambling in the United 
States has exploded 2,800 percent in the 
last two decades, from $17 billion in 
1974 to $482 billion in 1994. 

As has been earlier stated, Americans 
lost $40 billion of what they bet, more 
than 6 times what Americans spent on 
all spectator sports combined. We need 
to ask ourselves what this explosive 
growth is doing to our economy, our 
communities and to our families. 

There is disturbing evidence of urban 
decay, public corruption, despair and 
suicide among addicted gamblers. We 
must know for certain what the net ef- 
fects of legalized gambling are. 

The stakes are too high to let these 
questions go unanswered, and I urge 
my colleagues to support this impor- 
tant legislation so that we can have 
the facts as we make decisions about 
what role gambling should play in our 
country. 
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Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KILDEE]. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion we face today is not whether one 
is for or against gaming. The fact is 
that gambling has been part of our so- 
ciety for a long, long time—and it 
probably will continue to be that way. 
The question we face today is what role 
should the Federal Government play in 
regulating gambling. I am not sure 
what that role should be. I am not con- 
vinced that today's system of checks 
and balances is broken. Today, the 
States have been used as the primary 
regulatory body that oversees commer- 
cial gaming. Like my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, I thought the Republicans 
would be happy knowing that the 
States are regulating gaming oper- 
ations—much like the Republicans 
want the States to regulate WIC, 
school lunch programs, welfare, and 
Medicaid. 

But if this study is going to happen, 
it should not be used as a vehicle to at- 
tack Indian gaming and the sov- 
ereignty of tribal governments. Mr. 
Speaker, if one was reading the Wash- 
ington Post this morning, they may be 
led to believe that Indian tribes who 
engage in gaming are basically unregu- 
lated entities operating casinos across 
the country. But as we know, nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
fact is that Indian gaming is the most 
heavily regulated gaming industry in 
America. The tribes have three layers 
of regulatory bodies they have to deal 
with. The tribes themselves have their 
own law enforcement and court sys- 
tems to provide oversight on the res- 
ervations. And tribal regulatory and 
control standards are generally equal 
or greater than State or industry 
standards. The tribes must also deal 
with a host of Federal regulators—in- 
cluding the Department of Justice, the 
FBI, the IRS, and the Department of 
Interior. And as a result of the Indian 
Gaming Regulatory Act of 1988, the 
States have also been given a role to 
limit Indian gaming during the com- 
pact process. 

Mr. Speaker, another fact is that in 
Indian country, the money generated 
from gaming must, by law, be used for 
purposes to benefit the tribes. Today, 
the tribes employ 140,000 people nation- 
wide, with about 85 percent being held 
by non-Indians. The tribes have used 
their gaming dollars to build schools, 
homes, and health clinics to better 
serve their members. But I have some 
real concerns about this bill. I am con- 
cerned that while this Commission will 
focus a great deal of its time on Indian 
gaming, there is no guarantee that a 
person from Indian country will even 
be a member of the Commission. I hope 
any Senate bill will include a provision 
requiring two members of the Commis- 
sion be from federally recognized tribes 
who engage in gaming. Finally, Mr. 
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Speaker, I remain deeply concerned 
that there are some people in the 
House who would like to use this bill as 
a vehicle to attach amendments that 
would be detrimental to Indian gam- 
ing. If this bill passes the House and 
moves over to the Senate, I would hope 
that body would reject any attempt to 
add such amendments to this bill. Such 
a move would be unwise and counter- 
productive. It would lead many people 
who support this bill, to actively op- 
pose it. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Guam 
(Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman for yielding time 
to me. 

I rise in support of H.R. 497, which 
would establish a national commission 
to study the impact of gambling in 
America. 

Numerous studies have been con- 
ducted on the impact of gambling, 
studies which have generated a variety 
of conclusions, largely dependent on 
who funds them. 

This commission will be unique in 
that it will hopefully provide an objec- 
tive and dispassionate view of the eco- 
nomic and social effects of gambling. 
This kind of information is vital if we 
are to make responsible decisions 
about commercial and governmental 
gambling. 

If gambling continues to generate 
popularity as a revenue-generating 
mechanism, we will need accurate in- 
formation in order to help State, terri- 
torial, local governments, and Indian 
tribes make decisions about gambling. 

Earlier in this debate, the gentleman 

from American Samoa (Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA] and the chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE], en- 
tered into a colloquy to clarify the roll 
of territories in this legislation. I sup- 
port the effort of my friend in that re- 
gard. 
I am especially interested in what 
the commission's findings will reveal 
about the affects of gambling on our 
local economies. My home of Guam is 
considering legalizing casino gambling 
as a way to attract more tourists to 
our island. I do not think it is nec- 
essary, but we need information in 
order to make that decision better and 
more effective for our local commu- 
nity. 

Support H.R. 497. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise against the bill because of its neg- 
ative impact on native Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, a National Gambling Commis- 
sion is in many ways an unnecessary intrusion 
by the Federal Government into the business 
of State and local and tribal governments. It 
will cost millions of dollars to fund the Com- 
mission and its study, which can surely be put 
to better use. 
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There is no evidence that such a study is 
even necessary. The gambling operations of 
the native American tribes, which would be 
one of the subjects of this study, have shown 
no evidence of any connection with organized 
criminal activity. The bill does not provide a re- 
quirement that there be native American mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

The bill's study does not cover all forms of 
gambling. 

Indian gambling has produced hundreds of 
thousands of jobs, both directly and indirectly, 
and has been of tremendous economic bene- 
fit. This is the first time that the tribes have 
been able to bring in a significant amount of 
revenue, and they have used it for hospitals, 
schools, and other improvements to their com- 
munities. 

Creating this Commission will create an- 
other Federal bureaucracy which will have 
subpoena power. 

Regardless of one's position on whether 
gambling is a positive or negative force, the 
States and localities must decide for them- 
selves, and they are already doing so. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
LOBIONDO}. 

Mr. LOBIONDO. Mr. Speaker, I 
proudly represent the Second District 
of New Jersey, which includes Atlantic 
City and the casino industry in Atlan- 
tic City. New Jersey also has a State 
lottery and racing and other types of 
legalized betting. 

In turn, New Jersey is able to provide 
programs for senior citizens, programs 
for the disabled and programs for 
schoolchildren that would not be there 
if it were not for this source of reve- 
nue. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an area for 
the Federal Government to get in- 
volved in. It is an area that has been 
run by the States. It is an area that 
has been based on the approval by the 
people of those States. 

Gaming includes a wide variety of ac- 
tivities in States. It involves racing, 
lottery, sports betting, charitable gam- 
ing, and the casino industry. 

I would like to at least suggest that 
this study be completed by those in- 
volved in the industry at the State and 
local level, those who know it best, and 
that its results be shared with States 
and local governments, and that if Fed- 
eral issues are to be examined, that the 
agenda should focus on Indian gaming 
and gaming on the Internet. 

I can tell you, Mr. Speaker, what this 
study is going to find. It is going to 
find that there were a lot of jobs that 
were created because of the industry, 
good-paying jobs, with good benefits. It 
is going to find that has been a reduc- 
tion in the welfare roles because people 
have been put to work. It is going to 
find a highly regulated industry that is 
extremely well run. It is going to find 
that services provided to the elderly 
and disabled would not have been there 
if this industry would not be allowed to 
flourish, and it is also going to find 
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that educational funds for our children 
have been enhanced because of the rev- 
enues that they receive from the gam- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge a no“ 
vote on this bill. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. ROEMER]. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

I would like to begin by saluting the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WOLF] 
for his hard work on this particular 
bill. 

We are hearing a lot about what this 
bill is and what it is not. I think one of 
our former Presidents once said, Edu- 
cation is expensive, but ignorance is 
even more expensive." 'This bill is 
about educating the American people. 
It is not about mandating the States. 
It is about getting information out to 
the people about what the gaming in- 
dustry and the gambling is doing to 
our small businesses and our families 
and our wages. That is what this is 
about. 

I recommend the ‘‘Luck Business", 
by Robert Goodman, to see some of the 
devastating consequences that gaming 
is having in our small communities. 

Second, this is about values. Our val- 
ues in American society are not to say 
to our children, ‘‘Go out and win the 
lottery. We are going to go out to 7- 
Eleven and buy enough tickets and go 
gaming and gambling, and that is the 
way to make the American dream." It 
is about hard work and sacrifice and 
commitment. 

So let us study and see what this pro- 
liferation of gambling is having on 
American families and American small 
businesses. That is all this bill does. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER], 
the ranking member of the Committee 
on Resources, which should have had 
jurisdiction over this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this reso- 
lution, and I want to commend the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. WOLF] for 
bringing it to our attention and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] and 
the Committee on the Judiciary for re- 
porting it. 

I wish that our committee would 
have spent more time on it because of 
its significant impact on Indian gam- 
ing in this country. 

But I think with the proliferation of 
gambling in the United States, we have 
got to ask these questions. We have got 
to start to have some answers as to the 
real impacts of gambling. There is a lot 
of impact that appears at first, and a 
lot of it appears positive, but there are 
obviously some ongoing studies, anec- 
dotal evidence from communities that 
some of it that is so positive in the be- 
ginning maybe turns out not to be the 
case later. 
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I must also say that I am concerned 
that this resolution starts to get into a 
number of areas that are beyond those 
generic questions as to the impact of 
gaming on our families and our com- 
munities and our social structure. 
Many of the areas where States have 
made decisions, the people have voted 
to engage in this activity, and we do 
not get back into trying to create some 
type of Federal regulatory body. 

But I think the resolution on balance 
is a good one. I would hope that the 
members of the Commission will re- 
main sensitive to the unique status of 
the Indian tribes and the laws and the 
treaties governing those tribes and the 
laws that govern their ability to con- 
duct gambling as a result of State ac- 
a in which those tribal lands re- 
sid 

So I hope that this Commission will 
be productive, and I hope that it will be 
able to report back to us, so that deci- 
sions can be made by us, I think indi- 
vidually, because I think we are going 
to find out most of these decisions re- 
side with the States, as they have prop- 
erly in the past. But maybe this na- 
tional Commission will have enough 
status so that local communities and 
States can make informed decisions be- 
fore plunging into the further expan- 
sion of gambling before they know the 
results and whatever the downside may 
be. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as she may consume to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. ROU- 


KEMA]. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of this legislation. I might remark, as 
one from New Jersey, which has a 
strong gambling casino industry, nev- 
ertheless I believe this is a study that 
is long overdue. I rise in strong sup- 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong support of this 
legislation which would set up a commission 
to study the impact of gambling on our Nation. 
| also do this as one from New Jersey a State 
that has a casino industry that is nationally 
prominent. This study is long overdue and | 
commend my good friend from Virginia for his 
hard work on this important issue. In doing so, 
he has recognized what many of us have also 
grown aware of—that the moral, social, eco- 
nomic, and political ramifications of gambling 
are far too great to go unaddressed any 
longer. We must carefully evaluate what has 
become an uncontrollable epidemic that has 
destroyed peoples lives and families. 

All we need to do is look at the staggering 
statistics on gambling. The amount of money 
legally gambled has skyrocketed by 2,800 per- 
cent since 1974—from $17 to $482 billion in 
1994. Moreover, the $40 billion in revenue 
raised in 1994 from all gambling related activi- 
ties is more than all of the combined revenue 
raised from movie theaters, sporting events, 
theme parks, cruises, and music concerts. 
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The economic impact of gambling on com- 
munity businesses can be devastating. Money 
that would normally be invested into local 
economies is instead being thrown away at 
the nearby casino. Local merchants, retailers, 
and restaurantuers are seeing business dry up 
because the money that people used to spend 
on their goods and services is being gambled 
at the card table, the slot machine, the scratch 
off lotto cards. 

The reality of individual and family owned 
businesses going out of business is exacer- 
bated by the corporate structure of casinos. 
Casinos provide cheap food and entertainment 
on site in order to keep gamblers near the ac- 
tion, and to keep spending money. So, in 
order for restaurants to remain competitive 
and attract business, or just to take advantage 
of a State's liberal gambling regulations, many 
restaurants generate more money from their 
video poker machines than they do from sell- 
ing food. 

And, as individual dependency on gambling 
grows, so too do the loss of homes and jobs. 
Families are faced with bankruptcy and unpaid 
bills. Divorces increase, families break up, and 
chronic gamblers contemplate suicide. Theft 
and crime increase. Crime rates are twice as 
high in places with gambling. In 1994, towns 
with casinos saw a 5.8-percent jump in crime 
while the national average fell 2 percent. And, 
a 7.7-percent increase was seen at places 
with casinos in operation for less than a year. 

People such as Betty Yakey, a 65-year-old 
woman from Louisiana, lose $190,000 to the 
lures of gambling. In doing so, she used up 
her grandson's college savings. Other people 
in Betty Yakey's position sell off possessions 
and file false theft reports to collect insurance 
to feed their habit. This habit not only destroys 
the life of the gambler, but also the lives of 
spouses and children, and in Betty Yakey's 
case, grandchildren. Gambling is not just an 
individual problem, but one that a whole family 
must face together. And, it is an issue that 
must be recognized and addressed by gam- 
bling interests. 

However, the irony in all of this is that those 
responsible for making sure that gambling 
habits like Betty Yakey's continue to be fed 
are the same people who are responsible for 
writing gambling regulations and issuing ca- 
sino licenses. These are our State legislators, 
many of whom have been corrupted by the 
gambling lobby. 

State legislators facing sagging economies 
justify gambling with the argument that, with- 
out the revenue generated by gambling, they 
would be forced to either increase taxes or cut 
programs. But, they set gambling policy hav- 
ing already received huge amounts of money 
from gambling interests within the State. In Illi- 
nois in 1995, gambling PAC's contributed $1.2 
million to State legislators, including almost 
$100,000 each to the Governor and the House 
Republican and Democratic leaders. In Louisi- 
ana, gambling put more money into cam- 
paigns than the next four industries combined. 
In 1994, gambling interests gave $3.1 million 
to parties and candidates, making them one of 
the top five special interest contributors. 

Gambling is a drug, an addiction just like al- 
cohol or cocaine. The bottom line is that the 
gambling industry and State legislatures do 
nothing to stop the promotion of gambling as 
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family entertainment. They are willing to watch 
small businesses fail, crime spread, and fami- 
lies fall apart—all to raise revenue, precious 
revenue. See, gambling is a State tourist at- 
traction, as are theme parks and ski resorts. 
Mississippi generates two-thirds of its gam- 
bling revenue from out of State, mainly from 
Florida and Tennessee. People flood into Mis- 
sissippi and spend their money, then they 
leave and take their problems home with 
them. 

It is estimated that Gamblers Anonymous 
groups have almost doubled to over 1,000 
since 1990. Is this what we want to perpetuate 
in the United States? State-supported addic- 
tion? Is it worth destroying peoples lives, fami- 
lies, the moral backbone of our Nation, just to 
make some money? | certainly think not. 

We must move forward and scrutinize the 
impact of gambling on all levels. Support Con- 
gressman Wolf's legislation. Our Nation can't 
afford to do without it. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HOKE]. 

Mr. HOKE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me time, and I 
appreciate the chairman for bringing 
this bill to the floor, and I appreciate 
the work of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WOLF] as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a particular in- 
terest in one section of this that the 
committee was gracious enough to ac- 
cept as part of this. I am on the com- 
mittee and was glad to be able to add 
this. 

It has to do with the effects of adver- 
tising concerning gambling. Because 
my concern with respect to gambling 
advertising, as with the advertising of 
other vices, such as alcohol and to- 
bacco, is that what happens is some- 
thing that is essentially negative and 
bad, for a person gets glamorized and 
misleads the public into thinking that 
there is something very positive and 
fulfilling and wonderful and glamorous 
about partaking in this. 

Wnhat happens with our legislation is 
that it calls for à review, particularly, 
and an assessment of the effects of ad- 
vertising concerning gambling, includ- 
ing whether the advertising has in- 
creased participation in gambling ac- 
tivity, the effects of various types of 
advertising, including the sponsorship 
of sporting events, the relationship be- 
tween advertising and the amount of 
the prize that is going to be awarded, 
and an examination of State lottery 
advertising practices, including the 
process by which States award lottery 
advertising contracts. 

I think it is terribly important, be- 
cause what it strikes me is happening 
is we are undermining and misleading 
the public with respect to creating the 
false impression that gambling is a le- 
gitimate, bona fide, way to get rich 
quick. That is really what is behind so 
much of the advertising. 

I would also like to say, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am very happy about this, there 
was an attempt in the telecom bill to 
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make casino gambling advertising 
legal on television. That had been 
brought in from the other body. When 
in conference, and I was a conferee on 
that committee, I was able, with the 
help of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. WOLF], and a number of other peo- 
ple, to make sure that that specific 
section was knocked out. 

Mr. Speaker, we need this to find out 
exactly what the impact is of advertis- 
iago on gambling. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey  [Mr. 
TORRICELLI]. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, when 
the 104th Congress began, it was our 
mandate, it was alleged, to enhance the 
role of State government, to reduce the 
role of Federal regulations, to ease the 
burdens on industry. And now here we 
are, a year later, creating a new Fed- 
eral commission to review an industry 
that has always been the province of 
the State government, an industry 
about which the Federal Government 
has never been involved and has no ex- 
pertise. And, to compound the problem, 
this new Commission will all be named 
by elements of the Federal Govern- 
ment. No involvement by the attorneys 
general, who have enforced the laws for 
200 years, no role by the State Gov- 
ernors, who have had this responsibil- 
ity, and no role by tribal leaders, who 
now have the fastest growing element 
of this industry. We have managed to 
ask a recommendation uniquely from 
the one element of government in the 
entire country with no expertise, no 
knowledge, and no involvement. 

Mr. Speaker, I see the realities that 
the Commission may carry the day. 
Let me at least suggest this: The other 
body has a chance to improve it, get 
the Governors involved, get the indus- 
try involved, get the tribal leaders in- 
volved, to make it a better report. 

While I may still believe that it is 
the role of the Federal Government 
that is not appropriate and I oppose 
the Commission, let us at least for the 
record make this clear: The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. WOLF] in his state- 
ment earlier made clear, this Commis- 
sion does not have a mandate for new 
Federal taxes. It is my belief it does 
not have a role in new Federal regula- 
tions. I have heard no Member come to 
this floor talking about new Federal 
taxes on this industry. 

Let the record at least be clear on 
this: this is the most taxed, most regu- 
lated, most inspected industry in the 
United States today. In New Jersey 
alone we have 1,000 inspectors for 12 ca- 
sinos. The petroleum industry, the 
chemical industry, the drug industry, 
none of them have that level of in- 
volvement. If you own any part of any 
company involved in casino gaming in 
New Jersey, you, your family, your fi- 
nances, your holdings, are inspected. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, in the other 
body we can make this a Commission 
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that really involves the industry and 
our States in what is à State industry. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I include for 
the RECORD a letter from the chairman 
of the Committee on House Oversight 
with reference to this legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON HOUSE OVERSIGHT, 
HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. HENRY HYDE, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN HYDE: On Tuesday, March 
5, the House will consider on the suspension 
calendar, H.R. 497, to establish a Commission 
to study the impact of gambling in the 
United States. 

A portion of this legislation directs the 
Commission to study the impact of campaign 
contributions on public policy related to 


gambling. 
Under House Rule 10(h) 12 and 15 the Com- 


mittee on House Oversight has jurisdiction 
over matters pertaining to corrupt prac- 
tices'' and the raising, reporting, and use of 
campaign contributions for office of Rep- 
resentative... ." 

The parliamentarian has indicated in con- 
sultations with the Committee that the con- 
sideration of this bill on suspension does not 
constitute any precedent for avoidance of 
this Committee’s Jurisdiction in future mat- 
ters that relate to campaign finance as a 
matter of Federal public policy. 

I would appreciate your entering this let- 
ter as part of the record during the floor con- 
sideration of H.R. 497. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation 
on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
BILL THOMAS, 
Chairman. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. ENSIGN]. 

Mr. ENSIGN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
several contentions with this bill. First 
of all, I have heard testimony over the 
last year about that this bill is just a 
study, and what is wrong with a study? 
One of the reasons for this study is just 
to give States the information so that 
they can make the decision about 
whether they should have gambling le- 
galized or not, because there is the as- 
sertion made that the States do not 
have the proper information to make 
that decision at this point. 

The sponsor of this bill, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. WOLF], his 
own State defeated a State measure 
that would have legalized gaming in 
Virginia, even though they were out- 
spent, I think it was something like 16 
to 1, by the casino industry to try to 
legalize it in that State. i 

State after State after State is de- 
feating legalized casino gaming. It 
seems that they do have the informa- 
tion to make the decision that is prop- 
er for their own State. And that is my 
biggest contention with this bill. 
Where in the Constitution can anyone 
point out to me that this body has 
oversight over legalized casinos that 
are regulated by a State? Nowhere in 
the Constitution. 

Now, if one wants to regulate Indian 
gaming or regulate Internet gaming, 
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that is interstate commerce, we cer- 
tainly have the constitutional jurisdic- 
tion to do that. But we do not have the 
jurisdiction in this body over regular 
casinos. 

Second, this legislation should re- 
quire that the study commission make 
recommendations regarding purely 
State gaming policy issues, and that 
those recommendations be directed to 
the States, not to this body. Because 
our biggest fear is that people will take 
this information into this body and 
make either taxes, which the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey  [Mr. 
TORRICELLI], referred to, or more regu- 
lations. We feel that this is a thinly 
veiled disguise for future regulation of 
the gaming industry. This is purely a 
State issue that should stay at the 
State and local level. 

Last, let me conclude by saying that 
to improve this bill we should at least 
have local and State input. People on 
the gaming commission should at least 
be local mayors, legislators, and State 
Governors. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to this bill. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GEKAS]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, even though the gentleman is 
bitterly hostile to what we are trying 
to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
ROGERS]. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GEKAS] is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlemen for yielding me time. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost of this venture 
into the inquiry on gambling is going 
to be about $4 million. It occurred to 
me that this Congress, and I approve of 
its measures to a large extent, is seek- 
ing ways to cut spending, so the $4 mil- 
lion you might say means nothing. We 
can gamble that away in 2 minutes. 

But this same Congress, which is now 
about to vote $4 million for this gam- 
bling commission, has eliminated the 
Administrative Conference of the 
United States, a little, small bureau 
that was very useful, which only cost 
$1.5 million. We zeroed it out to save 
$1.5 million. And now, in a double or 
nothing mode, we are doubling the ex- 
penditure for the purpose of this com- 
mission. That is a little odd, and it 
gives me a great discomfort about the 
priorities that my own leadership is 
trying to set in cutting the budget. 
That is No. 1. 

Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to make 
one other observation. When the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] 
was at the well, he very properly 
enumerated a lot of different statistics 
about what others had learned and 
other studies have created about the 
evils of gambling. That is the point. 
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We all know what the evils of gam- 
bling are. We can call the Library of 
Congress and in 6 minutes get every 
single report and analysis ever made on 
gambling and have it on this floor for 
final consideration of what evil gam- 
bling poses to the American public, and 
we need no commission at all. We have 
the information at hand. We know it is 
bad when gambling becomes a vice, not 
just a play thing. 

So I am eager, if at all, to defeat this 
resolution and go about the business of 
cutting the budget. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts  [Mr. 
FRANK] is gee for 31$ minutes. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this has been the month of 
self-repudiation by the Republican ma- 
jority. Last week, the Party of Free 
Enterprise brought forward a bill 
which said that while the free enter- 
prise system can handle telecommuni- 
cations and computers and  auto- 
mobiles, it is not quite cr to peanuts 
or sugar. So peanuts and sugar remain 
exempt from the free enterprise system 
in this Republican bill. 

Now the party that talks about 
States' rights is planning to spend mil- 
lions of Federal dollars on a study that 
will, among other things, look into the 
enormous national question of, and I 
quote from page 6. an examination of 
State lottery advertising practices, in- 
cluding the process by which States 
award lottery advertising contracts." 

Apparently the States, now we are 
going to test them. We are going to let 
them experiment with easier issues 
like Medicaid, welfare, a few things 
like that. Once they have shown that 
they can handle Medicaid and welfare, 
then maybe we will let them handle 
the tough issue of lottery advertising 
contracts. 

Now, how do people who purport to 
be advocates of States' rights tell us 
we are going to spend millions of Fed- 
eral dollars to investigate the way the 
States issue lottery contracts, and tell 
the States how to do it better? Because 
on page 5 it says this commission shall 
look into gambling and make such 
changes, it says, existing Federal, 
State, and local policy and practices 
with respect to legalization and pro- 
pose such changes in those policies and 
practices as the Commission shall 
deem appropriate. 

Here come big brother and sister, not 
out of the goodness of the heart, by the 
way, under this fiscally responsible 
Congress. These people will be paid at 
an annual rate of $115,000 a year for 2 
years, depending on how many meet- 
ings they have. They can self-pay. 
They can generate meetings for them- 
selves until they myth the $115,000. And 
they will be investigating the States 
and proposing recommendations and 
changes in what the States do. 
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This confirms my view that there is 
not on the other side any consistent 
belief in States' rights. The people on 
the other side believe that the issue 
should be decided at that level of gov- 
ernment where they will like the out- 
come. 
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There are many over there who do 
not think that people should gamble. 
The States have, from their stand- 
point, been lax. So forget about the 
States rights stuff. We will stick 
Thomas Jefferson back on the shelf. We 
will spend millions of dollars to make 
these recommendations of what the 
States are doing. I presume we will 
probably be then asked to act on these 
things. 

By the way, whatever happened to 
the notion of government not interfer- 
ing with individuals? How dare these 
adults earn money and go out and gam- 
ble. How dare they offend the morality 
of some of our friends on the other side 
who do not think it is right. 

I read the Washington Post series. Do 
my colleagues know what it sounded 
like yesterday? Prohibition of alcohol. 
Sure, we can find in any human en- 
deavor people who abuse it. There are 
people who smoke too much and drink 
too much and gamble too much and 
they buy more expensive cars than 
they ought to buy, and there are people 
who watch too much C-SPAN and be- 
come adversely affected. 

But in a free society, in a free soci- 
ety, particularly people who purport to 
distrust government do not answer 
that by saying, The government will 
tell you what to do with your money; 
you are not doing it wisely. That is ob- 
viously the premise behind this. 

Then, of course, we have the Indians, 
who have been running casinos quite 
successfully. And they listen to these 
kinds of assaults on them and, as I 
have said before, I believe that this 
kind of legislation further convinces 
native Americans that the only mis- 
take in Pat Buchanan's immigration 
policies is that they come 300 years too 
late, because the native Americans 
have been running the gambling quite 
successfully and they have been bene- 
fiting from it. And here comes big 
brother and sister, millions of dollars, 
forget about the States, forget about 
the Indians, forget about individuals 
rights. We know better and we will tell 
you what to do. It is wholly inconsist- 
ent. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROGERS). The gentleman from Illinois 
E HYDE] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to 
quote Shakespeare, and probably 
inartfully, but me thinks thou doth 
protest too much" seems to hang over 
this Chamber today. 

I have never heard so many Members 
defending States rights. This is virgin 
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territory for them, and I welcome them 
to the ranks of States rights defenders, 
but I almost began to imagine the 
Stars and Bars were being waved over 
there with some vigor because, God for- 
bid, the Federal Government cross into 
& State to examine its gaming indus- 
try. 

First of all, there is no proposal to 
regulate here. There is no proposal to 
tax. The only proposal is to recommend 
changes. We do that every day in the 
thousands. We are great change 
recommenders. But that would be 
based on a study made of an industry 
that is indeed an interstate industry. It 
is a national phenomenon, and it deals 
with big, big money. It has an impact 
on commerce. 

Money that is spent in a casino is not 
money that is spent in a local store or 
retail outlet, and that is fine. Let peo- 
ple spend the money the way they 
want. Let them gamble up a storm. I 
once heard about a slot machine that 
took wristwatches when you ran out of 
money. That is all right. Let it happen. 
But let us know about it. Let us study 
it. Let us find out what the impact is 
on our society, on our commerce, and 
on the people engaged in this activity. 

It is a legitimate activity. I would 
never want to declare it illegal. But 
what is wrong with learning something 
about it? I do not think there is any- 
thing wrong with it. 

All this bill does is set up a commis- 
sion. We assume and hope and expect 
that it will be fairly constituted by 
people of intelligence and integrity, 
and at the end of the 2 years we will 
know something about a major indus- 
try dealing with important money in 
this country. I do not see anything 
wrong with that. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
is pleased to support H.R. 497, legislation to 
establish a National Gambling Impact and Pol- 
icy Commission to study gambling in the 
United States and recommend any appropriate 
changes in public policy in light of the Com- 
mission’s findings. The results will provide an 
objective body of data about the gambling in- 
dustry which does not currently exist. 

This issue is certainly worthy of examination 
and H.R. 497 is a reasonable step on which 
to proceed. Over the past 10 years various 
types of gambling have spread to most every 
State. The expanded availability of gambling 
has greatly increased the number of people 
Participating in and the amount of money 
spent on gambling on a regular basis. Such a 
large increase over such a short period of time 
certainly warrants a study of the issue. 

It should be noted that this legislation in no 
way targets one type of gambling over an- 
other. Nor, for example, is it intended to con- 
centrate on Indian gaming more than chari- 
table gambling or keno more than video poker. 

Mr. Speaker, this Member urges support for 
H.R. 497. 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, as a cospon- 
sor of H.R. 497, The National Gambling im- 
pact and Policy Commission Act, | would like 
to encourage all of my colleagues, both Dem- 
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ocrat and Republican to support the establish- 
ment of such a Commission. 

With the recent explosion in the number of 
casinos across the country, concems have 
been raised about the effects of expanded 
gambling Advocates of legalizing gambling 
promise economic growth, jobs, and windfall 
of tax revenues. However, we must also con- 
sider the negative impacts which include regu- 
latory costs, lost productivity and more impor- 
tantly, the social costs. 

This legislation would create a blue ribbon 
panel charged with the duty of conducting a 
comprehensive and objective study of gam- 
bling in the United States. Negative impacts of 
gambling on State and local economies, small 
businesses and families can no longer be ig- 
nored. Crime and social problems related to 
gambling could add to already overburdened 
criminal justice and social welfare systems. 
This issue is of particular concern to myself 
and my district because of largely unrestricted 
Indian gaming and its impact on the commu- 
nity. But this is more than a local issue. It is 
an issue of National social and economic im- 
portance. 

Mr. Speaker, the States, local governments 
and citizens need unbiased and factual infor- 
mation about gambling. Gambling must be 
carefully studied to provide citizens with all the 
information they need when deciding whether 
to allow legalized gambling in their commu- 
nities. | strongly urge all of my colleagues to 
support H.R. 497. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 497, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks on H.R. 497, the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF INTERAGENCY ARCTIC 
RESEARCH POLICY COMMITTEE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Science: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 108(b) of Pub- 
lic Law 98-373 (15 U.S.C. 4701(b), I 
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transmit herewith the Sixth Biennial 
Report of the Interagency Arctic Re- 
search Policy Committee (February 1, 
1994 to January 31, 1996). 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, March 5, 1996. 


REPORT ON DEFERRAL AND PRO- 
POSED RESCISSIONS OF BUDG- 
ETARY RESOURCES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 104- 
182) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, I herewith report one revised 
deferral, totaling $91 million, and two 
proposed rescissions of budgetary re- 
Sources, totaling $15 million. 

The deferral affects the Department 
of State U.S. emergency refugee and 
migration assistance fund. The rescis- 
sion proposals affect the Department of 
Agriculture and the General Services 
Administration. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 5, 1996. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12 of rule I, the Chair de- 
clares the House in recess until ap- 
proximately 1 p.m. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 36 
minutes p.m.), the House stood in re- 
cess until approximately 1 p.m. 


— 
1301 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore. [Mr. ROGERS] at 1 p.m. 


——— 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1996 


(Mr. FOLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
subpoenaed members of the Florida 
proposition 187 committee, a grassroots 
organization interested in curbing ille- 
gal immigration. The Commission 
went so for as to subpoena all of the 
group's internal documents, including 
reports, memos, and computer-gen- 
erated printouts. In the words of one 
housewife who was paid a visit by a 
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U.S. marshal, she felt intimidated and 
harassed by the Commission and felt 
like she was living in the land of the 
Gestapo. 

By statute, the Commission is grant- 
ed subpoena power to conduct fact- 
finding hearings on discrimination and 
racial tensions. But whose civil rights 
are they protecting? It certainly does 
not appear to be the rights of those 
Floridians who were exercising their 
constitutional rights of free speech and 
free association. 

Regardless of any individual's per- 
sonal beliefs or political associations, 
no one should be subjected to this type 
of intimidation by Federal agencies. It 
is for this reason that I am introducing 
the Civil Rights Commission Amend- 
ments Act of 1996 to prevent further 
fishing expeditions at the expense of 
law-abiding citizens. The bill would 
allow the Commission to subpoena only 
government officials, or in cases where 
a person’s right to vote has been vio- 
lated. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, and under a previous order of 
the House, the following Members are 
recognized for 5 minutes each. 


PROMOTING GREATER 
EDUCATIONAL CHOICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RIGGS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to focus on a very serious debate that 
has been going on back here in Wash- 
ington over the last several weeks. In 
fact, it is à debate that reminds me, 
the longer I serve in Congress, the 
more convinced I become that Wash- 
ington just does not get it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am referring to the 
fact that the District of Columbia ap- 
propriations spending bill is now held 
up in the other body under the threat 
of a filibuster, and for one simple rea- 
son. That is because Senate Democrats 
are opposed to the notion of giving low- 
income students, those students who 
come from low-income families here in 
the District of Columbia, educational 
choice. 

The House version of the District of 
Columbia appropriations bill contains 
language that appropriates funds for a 
demonstration program, the idea being 
to grant scholarships or educational 
vouchers to these particular students. 

Bear in mind a couple of facts: One, 
the District of Columbia schools have 
the worst performance record of any 
inner-city school district in the coun- 
try in terms of test scores and gradua- 
tion rate. Only 56 percent of the stu- 
dents in the District of Columbia pub- 
lic schools graduate from those par- 
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ticular schools. Yet, our political oppo- 
nents here in the Congress remain ve- 
hemently opposed to the notion of even 
trying or experimenting with school 
choice right here in our backyard in 
the District of Columbia public schools 
through the partnership that we are 
trying to create between the Congress 
and the District of Columbia public 
schools. 

Despite their adamant opposition, we 
have a message, those of us who believe 
in real educational reform, we have a 
message for those in the other body 
and here in the House who have been 
fighting our plans to try to reform and 
improve the District of Columbia pub- 
lic schools, and for that matter, public 
education across the lands. 

That is that voucher programs, the 
idea of promoting educational competi- 
tion through a greater choice and the 
idea of giving parents the full range of 
choice across all competing institu- 
tions, that is an idea whose time has 
come. Voucher programs are moving 
ahead around the country, certainly in 
Wisconsin, where Milwaukee public 
schools have now expanded thvir par- 
ticular educational choice or voucher 
program to include 15,000 inner-city 
students, and in my home State of 
California, which will have a statewide 
initiative on the November ballot pro- 
viding for educational choice through a 
voucher system. 

This is a terribly important debate 
going on back here in Washington. Let 
me tell the Members what is at stake 
here is nothing less than the success of 
the U.S. economy. According to a 
James Glassman article in last Tues- 
day’s Washington Post, languishing 
wages, which is obviously an issue that 
keeps cropping up in the Republican 
Presidential primary, languishing 
wages, this idea of income stagnation 
in America, can be linked directly to a 
poor education and training system. 

That deficiency begins in our pri- 
mary and secondary schools, especially 
in our high schools, where high school 
test scores and a high school diploma 
have been watered down to the point of 
almost becoming meaningless in terms 
of predicting a student’s ability to go 
on to a higher education institution, or 
to obtain a good-paying job in the 
workplace. 

Therefore, we are trying to promote 
greater educational choice. We realize 
private schools cannot replace public 
schools, but we believe that the model 
for U.S. secondary education should be 
the U.S. higher education system, 
which is the best in the world. One of 
the reasons it is the best in the world 
is because we have robust competition 
between private and public univer- 
sities, and that has raised the quality 
of both. How ironic that we have edu- 
cational choice in preschool and in 
higher education. The only place we do 
not have it is in our primary and sec- 
ondary schools. 
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Why is that? Really, U.S. News & 
World Report last week, I think, points 
up the reason why we do not have 
greater educational choice in this 
country. That is the militant opposi- 
tion of the teachers unions, which have 
become the campaign arm of the na- 
tional Democratic Party, and which 
are still operating based on an old-fash- 
ioned 1940’s and 1950’s industrial union 
model. 

The largest union is the National 
Education Association, the NEA. The 
other union is the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Both of these unions, 
according to U.S. News & World Re- 
port, are driving out good teachers, 
coddling bad ones, and putting bu- 
reaucracy in the way of quality edu- 
cation." Both of these unions are 
fiercely opposed to the idea of edu- 
cational choice and promoting greater 
competition in education. 

They also, of course, donate millions 
of dollars to the Democratic Party and 
their candidates. In fact, a second arti- 
cle in the Washington Post last week 
pointed out that the NEA, the National 
Education Association, is the largest 
union in the country, with 2.2 million 
members. They are the richest, with a 
nearly $800 million budget. They are 
also intertwined in Democratic poli- 
tics, really the campaign arm of the 
National Democratic Party. 

I wil conclude, Mr. Speaker. I want 
to talk more about this in later special 
orders. I just want to conclude by 
quoting Stephen Jobs, the founder of 
Apple Computers, who said he has 
probably spearheaded giving away 
more computer equipment to the 
schools than anybody on the planet, 
but he has come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the problem is not one 
technology can solve, it is a political 
problem. The problems are unions. You 
plot the growth of the NEA and the 
dropping of test scores, and they are 
inversely proportional. He concludes: 
“I am one of those people who believe 
the best thing we could ever do is go to 
the full voucher system.”’ 


EXPRESSING APPRECIATION FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR 
EVERGLADES PRESERVATION 
LEGISLATION, AND ADDRESSING 
TOPICS WHICH CREATE HAVOC 
IN THE NATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FOLEY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
I want to thank the Congress for their 
excellent efforts on behalf of the Ever- 
glades in Florida, with their resound- 
ing 299 vote of support for the $210 mil- 
lion appropriation for our National 
Park, the Everglades. 

Particularly I would like to thank 
the Speaker of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, NEWT GINGRICH, 
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for appearing in the well and debating 
this issue with me for the preservation 
of our endangered Everglades. I think 
Congress sent a message across Amer- 
ica that this is a bipartisan effort to 
preserve and protect our environment, 
and I again applaud the Speaker and 
the gentleman from Texas. [Mr. 
ARMEY], and others who valiantly sup- 
ported our efforts, as well as the gen- 
tleman from Florida, [Mr. DEUTSCH], 
and members of the Florida delegation, 
for their strong, steadfast belief that in 
order to preserve the quality of life of 
Florida, we must protect our natural 
resources, including our water supply. 

I would also like to take a moment 
to commend the Caring Foundation in 
West Palm Beach, FL, headed by Larry 
and Betty Brown, who are dear friends 
of mine. They put on a performance 
called We the Living, which was pro- 
duced by the School of the Arts and the 
South Area High School. It is a play re- 
flecting the problems faced by our 
youth today regarding drugs and vio- 
lence. 

The young people put on this per- 
formance to display the concerns that 
are expressed in the school environ- 
ment: the peer pressure, the degrada- 
tion of life, and all the tragedies that 
result in the abuse of narcotics. It is 
important today, as we have many 
closeup students in the gallery, to un- 
derstand how destructive drugs are and 
how destructive violence is in our 
school system. 

“We the Living," the play, exempli- 
fied why students are fighting, fighting 
for survival in the classroom, fighting 
for survival in the streets of our com- 
munities, all recognizing that the one 
fundamental problem that is so dif- 
ficult for them to overcome is the in- 
fluence of drugs in our society and the 
influence peer pressure has in the first 
attempt to use drugs. 

Again, I applaud the Caring Founda- 
tion, and I urge all of our schools and 
all of our youth to do what they can to 
not make it cool to be involved in nar- 
cotics or illegal activities, but in fact, 
that it would be cool to say no. As in 
the DARE Program and the Just Say 
No Program, stand up and be counted 
against the destruction of human life, 
the destruction and aggravation of 
human suffering which drugs provide. 

I would also like to speak about child 
abuse today, because that is another 
topic that is creating tremendous 
havoc in our Nation. Our children are 
abused daily. We are reading about 
more shocking details of abuse and 
abandonment, both sexually and other- 
wise, and it just has to stop. As a na- 
tion, we have to lead the charge 
against child abuse, most strictly pe- 
nalize those that would bring about 
child abuse, especially sexual abuse, 
and fight for the rights of our children, 
because once they are abused, it is a 
very difficult and tragic way to come 
back into society. Palm Beach County 
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is starting a Home Safe project, which 
will give children a chance to be in an 
environment safe from the dangerous 
opportunities they experienced in their 
homes. 

I would also like to take a moment 
and look at the headlines Hamas 
Bomb Kills 13 at Mall in Tel Aviv; 
Bomb Ravages Israel." The war in 
Israel is a tragedy. The New York 
Times did a wonderful editorial today, 
basically outlining the problems: The 
suicide bombings, the difficulties that 
are being experienced by the people of 
Israel. We in America, and I know my 
colleague, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, JON Fox, joins in a strong 
condemnation of these attacks, a 
strong condemnation against violence, 
not only in Israel, but in London and in 
other places around the globe. 
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But the one thing they stress in the 
editorial, the war in Israel, the war be- 
tween à small group of fanatics who 
want to destroy the chances for peace 
and the millions of Israelis and Pal- 
estinians who want to live side-by-side 
in peace, prosperity, and security, the 
fanatics must not be allowed to pre- 
vail. 

Both sides, the Israelis and the Pal- 
estinians, want peace. There are a few 
radical groups that are trying to dis- 
lodge that peace. We must remain calm 
and committed to peace in Israel. We 
must remain calm and keep the PLO 
and others at the table to ensure the 
survival of the Middle East. We cannot 
condone or tolerate terrorism, and we 
certainly cannot condone it in Israel 
or, as I mentioned, in London. It sim- 
ply must stop. 

The hatred, the violence, the 
antisemitics in this country must stop. 
The campaigns that are being waged 
for the Presidency, the dialog needs to 
change and we need to focus on the fu- 
ture of America, not dividing people by 
color, race or ethnicity, not dividing 
people by differences of opinion, but 
thinking of what unites this country 
together in a spirit of independence 
and democracy. 

This is the greatest Nation in the 
world. We have so much to be proud of, 
and at the same time we seem to be de- 
stroying everything we have worked 
for for 200-plus years by divisive, nasty, 
mean-spirited debate. It needs to stop, 
and it needs to stop by arguments by 
both sides of the aisle that for democ- 
racy to prevail, men need to think with 
their heads clearly, committed to com- 
passion and to people's rights. 


—M 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROGERS). The gentleman is reminded 
that Members are not to make ref- 
erence to visitors in the gallery of the 
House. 
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THE 104TH CONGRESS PROMISES 
BRIGHT ECONOMIC FUTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FOX] is recognized for 60 
minutes as the designee of the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join with Congressman FOLEY in 
his astute remarks regarding our need 
for prayer for the families of those who 
were killed and those who were injured 
senselessly in Israel in recent days and 
weeks at the hands of the Hamas. We 
certainly cannot tolerate this kind of 
violence in this country or any other 
country, including Israel, one of our 
greatest allies in this world. 

I do hope, as Congressman FOLEY 
pointed out, our work will continue 
with this country and with Israel to 
make sure the peace process moves for- 
ward, and the senseless acts of a few fa- 
natics will not deter us from our mis- 
sion to restore peace to the Middle 
East. And whatever we can do as a 
country, working together with the 
White House and our President, there 
is a resolve within this House and with- 
in this Congress that we do everything 
and anything we can to make sure that 
peace is brought to that region of the 
world and that we support Prime Min- 
ister Peres in his efforts to continue 
the peace process. 

I have today the opportunity also to 
introduce legislation which goes to 
much of what the 104th Congress on a 
bipartisan fashion has been working 
on, and that is to create jobs, have a 
pro-growth Congress which will sustain 
not only the economic future of Amer- 
ica but make sure there are better 
chances for more jobs. That is why I 
have introduced today legislation deal- 
ing with creating and providing tax 
credits for investment and research 
and experimentation. These are pro- 
business, pro-people measures which I 
think will help create the jobs and the 
investment that is important. 

Specifically H.R. 2984 will extend the 
research tax credit through December 
1997, expand the definition of start-up 
firms, allow taxpayers to elect an al- 
ternative incremental credit process, 
and treat 80 percent of research as 
qualified instead of the 65 percent limit 
we now have. In addition, the 10 per- 
cent investment tax credit will be rein- 
stated and have the effect of reducing 
the tax burden on new investment, 
speeding up the growth of the econ- 
omy, improving competitiveness of the 
U.S. business firms, and laying the 
foundation for a future rise in the 
United States’ standard of living. 

I would ask that the Congressman 
from Florida [Mr. FOLEY], and the Con- 
gressman from California [Mr. RIGGS), 
join me in this special order with re- 
gard to the kinds of things that we 
have been trying to do in this Con- 
gress, in this historic 104th House, to 
get our fiscal house in order. 
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Iam speaking of balancing the budg- 
et, having a line-item veto passed, my 
legislation to sunset review Federal 
agencies that have outlived their use- 
fulness or should be privatized, 
downsized or consolidated, the kinds of 
things we have done to help businesses 
by having deductibility for health in- 
surance, regulatory review so it is easi- 
er for businesses to operate. And also 
our legislation has already brought 
$190 billion in spending reductions and 
$190 billion in deficit reduction. 

So I would ask the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FOLEY], to tell us with re- 
gard to the interaction you have had 
with your constituents in Florida, have 
they discussed with you the benefits 
they see of having a balanced budget, 
one that would be bipartisan and one 
that would embrace collectively what 
the White House and the Congress 
wants with regard to our children’s fu- 
ture and the country’s future and a bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fox] yielding. One of the things 
that I hear from my constituents when 
I return home is the fact that the bal- 
anced budget is first and foremost in 
their minds. They are not necessarily 
interested in what party gets credit, 
but they want this Government to 
learn to live by the same standards our 
society imposes on the average citizen. 
Balancing your checkbook, that is nor- 
mal. I mean if you do not, as you know, 
Mr. Fox, if somebody issues a worth- 
less check, it is rejected by the bank. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Right. 

Mr. FOLEY. If you overcharge on 
your credit card, they will cancel your 
card. If you do not pay your home 
mortgage, they will foreclose your 
home. But the Federal Government 
somehow spends $200 plus billion à year 
that they do not have and they call 
that compassionate and good Govern- 
ment. 

Well they are telling me, ''MARK, 
seek out a solution. The rhetoric needs 
to stop. We don't want to hear anymore 
about during the Reagan years and the 
Bush years, those Presidents ran up the 
budget because you know the that Con- 
gress is the one with the checkbook, 
not the Presidents." 

So it is our incumbent responsibility 
as legislators to focus on where the 
spending is occurring and how we alle- 
viate the spending, and I think we have 
done a yeoman's job of attempting to 
portray that. You know, the other out- 
side influences try to paint us as non- 
caring, wanting to destroy the fiber 
and safety net of this Nation. But to 
the contrary, when you read some 
great editorials, I think Mr. RIGGS re- 
ferred to one earlier, Mr. Glassman has 
been great in portraying the fact that 
Republicans are not cutting near what 
is being accused, 7 percent growth rate 
in Medicare, 7.5. All of the programs 
grow in excess of CPI. 
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Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, reclaiming my time, to expand on 
that, people might be listening and 
saying, some of my colleagues, what is 
the advantage of a balanced budget? 

Well, the advantage, according to 
Alan Greenspan with the Federal Re- 
serve, is by having reduced interest 
costs it will be easier to afford a mort- 
gage, easier to pay for a college loan, 
easier to pay for a car expense. Those 
kinds of things are in real dollars going 
to be decreased in cost if we can in fact 
pass a balanced budget, and also create 
about 300,000 new jobs a year. So the 
overall boost to our economy will be 
terrific. 

Mr. FOLEY. People do not realize the 
nexus. The Government is out bidding 
for dollars like a private consumer. So 
while the Government drives up inter- 
est costs with its ever-excessive appe- 
tite for credit, it is driving up com- 
parable mortgage costs. 

A plain example by Mr. Greenspan is 
the fact that with current rates at 
about 7% to 79% on a 30-year fixed home 
mortgage, we could see those rates de- 
cline to 6 percent, maybe below. A 2- 
percent difference in a $100,000 mort- 
gage is $200 in savings in the consum- 
er’s pockets from interest savings 
alone, $2,000 per annum, which is about 
$180 per month in the homeowners’ 
pockets to spend on their families, va- 
cations, children’s savings account, 
and what have you. So clearly, clearly 
the balanced budget will provide an 
economic windfall, not only for the 
taxpayers of having to pay fewer dol- 
lars into the public treasury, but more 
yield back home in their individual ac- 
counts. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, reclaiming my time, I think it is 
also important to note that frankly 
this can be done easily if we put our 
heads and minds and hearts into work- 
ing together. We have seen since the 
beginning of this balanced budget de- 
bate that the majority side of the aisle 
has added $440 billion more funding for 
Medicare, for Medicaid, for the envi- 
ronment, for education, and for the 
earned income tax credit. 

So those kinds of cooperative ven- 
tures by the Republican side certainly 
have gone without notice in some quar- 
ters, but are certainly not lost on those 
of us who are still speaking today in 
the well of the House, because we be- 
lieve that there can be, in fact in the 
not too distant future, an actual agree- 
ment on the balanced budget. The 
President has actually said, under dif- 
ferent year points he has talked about, 
we can have a balanced budget in any 
number of years. I think if we can just 
get to the table and talk about remov- 
ing gridlock, getting away from finger 
pointing and not worrying about who 
gets the credit, it is amazing how much 
we can get done. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FOLEY. That is the sad part of 
the political debate, people need credit 
for everything. We were sent here from 
around the country, 435 individuals, 100 
Members in the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, elected by the 
people of America to lead, not to take 
unnecessary advantage but to solve the 
people’s problems. 

So again, I think we have got to put 
beyond our debate who eventually gets 
credit for the legislation. It is more 
important that the American public 
sense a victory here, that the consumer 
senses a victory. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I agree. 

Mr. FOLEY. That the public at large 
senses that Congress is acting respon- 
sibly, that they are no longer going to 
send or return Members of Congress to 
this great body just simply because 
they said, “Look at all that I have 
done for you, and look at all the bacon 
and pork that I have brought home to 
our district. Isn’t that reason enough 
to reelect me?" 

It is about saying, What have you 
done to reduce the burden on the 
American consumer, reduce the burden 
on business? What have you done to 
make it easier for us to educate our 
children?" I think these are the ques- 
tions in the debate that is going to 
rage in November, not about whose 
party is right or whose party is wrong. 
It is about what did you personally do 
as an individual that we sent here to 
represent our great district, to make a 
difference in America. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would ask if the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RIGGS] would join us in 
this discussion regarding the balanced 
budget and its benefit to the country. 
From California, as a favorite son, he 
might want to give us a little bit of his 
insights into what his district believes 
and what he thinks is appropriate as 
we move forward in this debate. 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much appreciate the gentleman yield- 
ing, and taking the leadership initia- 
tive in organizing this special order. 

What I would really like to do is 
compare the Clinton crunch with the 
balanced budget bonus; that is to say, 
the benefits to the average American 
family that will result from putting 
our fiscal house in order back here, 
eliminating deficit spending and bal- 
ancing the Federal budget, versus the 
present economic predicament that we 
as a nation find ourselves in. 

As both gentlemen will very well re- 
member, the President back on Janu- 
ary 23 visited our Chamber and stood 
at this podium right behind me to de- 
liver his annual State of the Union 
Message, and in that speech just less 
than 2 months ago he told us that our 
economy is the healthiest it has been 
in three decades and he proclaimed the 
era of big government over. 
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We have all learned to expect, par- 
ticularly from this President, some 
fairly outrageous statements. In fact, I 
think it was Jay Leno that pointed 
that out the other night. I guess we can 
sort of plagiarize from Jay Leno, be- 
cause once he says it on The Tonight 
Show, it is out there in the public 
realm. 

Jay Leno said the other night, Re- 
publicans have the choice of eight pres- 
idential candidates." But then he went 
on to say, But you know, the Demo- 
crats have much more than eight when 
you think about it. They have got the 
old Clinton, the new Clinton, the big- 
government-is-over Clinton, the high- 
est-tax-increase-in-history Clinton, 
and so on." 

Well, I think when we scrutinize the 
President's comments, we realize that, 
No. 1, the economy is not by any 
stretch of the imagination the healthi- 
est it has been in three decades. And 
second, we realize that if the President 
really ended or would join us in ending 
the era of big government, and if he 
really helped us in turning over Wash- 
ington power to individuals and com- 
munities, the American people would 
not now be experiencing the Clinton 
crunch: higher taxes and stagnant 
wages. 

The reality behind the President's 
rhetoric is that in each and every year 
of his presidency, the typical American 
family has had less income than when 
President Clinton took office. Last 
year alone, the typical family earned 
$790 less than in 1992, according to the 
Census Bureau. But while family in- 
comes have fallen, the family tax bur- 
den has risen in America and, that is a 
result obviously of policies adopted by 
this body prior to the Republican 
Party becoming the majority in Con- 
gress, and policies that were signed 
into law by the President during the 
first 2 years of his administration. 

So we have had this Clinton crunch, 
this double whammy of stagnant wages 
and rising taxation, including payroll 
taxes rising on the backs of American 
workers. We all remember that back in 
1993 the President and the liberal 
House Democrats or liberal congres- 
sional Democrats enacted the largest 
tax increase in history, and the result 
is that the typical family now spends 
24.5 percent of its income in Federal 
taxes, a greater share of its income 
than at any other time in America's 
peacetime history. And we will remem- 
ber, of course, that that Clinton demo- 
cratic tax increase passed the Congress 
without a single Republican vote. 
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When you add up Federal, State, and 
local taxes, families today are paying 
more than 38 percent of their income in 
taxes, according to the Tax Founda- 
tion, and in many families that ulti- 
mately means one spouse has to work, 
not to support the family but simply to 
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support the government and the burden 
of taxation. 

So I want to talk a little bit about 
here over the next few minutes again 
those two factors, falling incomes and 
rising taxes, and how that has created 
the Clinton crunch versus the bonus 
that every single American family 
would receive from balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. 

I appreciate, again, the gentleman 
organizing this special order. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Reclaim- 
ing my time, I appreciate the gentle- 
man's remarks. I think that you have 
been one of the leaders, along with the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FOLEY], 
in moving ahead in a fiscally respon- 
Sible balanced budget debate and one 
that embraces, I think, what most 
Americans want, and that is more 
money in their pocket and less money 
in the Government's pocket, and that 
makes a big difference. 

In addition to having a balanced 
budget and removing, you know, fraud, 
waste, and abuse from the Government, 
we are talking about tax reform, and 
that it is what the President cam- 
paigned on. He said he wanted to give 
us three things in 1992; he wanted to 
have a middle-class tax reform, bal- 
anced budget, and he wanted to end 
welfare as we know it. We have sent 
him three bills, and he has vetoed three 
of them. Hope springs eternal. I still 
believe in the long run he is going to 
sign bills we in a bipartisan fashion can 
agree on. 

Mr. RIGGS. There is a certain irony 
in a new Republican congressional ma- 
jority trying to help a Democratic 
President make good on his fundamen- 
tal campaign promises. That is exactly 
the case. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. It shows 
the cooperation we are giving. 

Mr. RIGGS. That is right. Yet, as the 
gentleman points out, the President 
campaigned on promises of balancing 
the Federal budget, ending welfare as 
we know it, as you pointed out, cutting 
middle-class taxes. The middle-class 
tax cut was the centerpiece of his eco- 
nomic plan, which he called Putting 
People First. He certainly did not 
make good on any of those promises 
during the first 2 years of his adminis- 
tration, when he had a Democratic ma- 
jority in the Congress to work with. 

He has turned around, of course, in 
this session of Congress, vetoed legisla- 
tion that would accomplish all three of 
those fundamental promises to the 
American people that we, the Repub- 
lican majority here in the Congress, 
enacted with very little support from 
the other side of the aisle. There is a 
certain irony, again, in a Republican 
majority of Congress trying to help a 
Democratic President make good on 
his fundamental campaign promises. 

Mr. FOLEY. I am anxious if some- 
body can tell me what is right with our 
welfare system today. For a President 
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to veto what I believe is a bipartisan 
effort to reform a tragic situation that 
perhaps people in a welfare system, 
with no means of exit, how anybody 
can defend the current status quo and 
not be seriously concerned about not 
only the future of this Nation but those 
we pretend to care for is beyond me. I 
go home to the district. I would be in- 
terested if the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. RIGGS] or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fox] have any other 
indications. When I go home to the dis- 
trict, my constituents resoundingly 
say, "MARK, help people with the Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Citizens, help 
those mentally or physically chal- 
lenged who have not been given the full 
tools to do what they need to do to 
function in society. But, by God, get 
healthy, capable, able-bodied people 
out of the welfare rolls and out in the 
workplace." What is good about the 
proposed legislation, not adopted by 
the President, but certainly, hopefully, 
in the near future will be, under that 
legislation you spoke of, there are 
some or many good points with it, the 
able-bodied people to be in a job within 
5 years, with the Federal Government 
assisting with job training, job coun- 
seling, job placement, day care, if nec- 
essary. That is certainly, in a sense, 
moving ahead, still leaving a safety net 
for those who are unable to work, or 
have to take care of a child, and in- 
creased enforcement by Governors to 
collect child support. 

I always love the example about the 
State of Maine, where they threatened 
to take away the drivers licenses of 
those deadbeat dads who have not paid 
child support, but all but 50 out of 
21,000 paid within a record period of 
time. This is legislation that is going 
to make sure child support is paid, to 
make sure food, nutrition programs, 
frankly, we feed more children, we also 
do so with quality standards that the 
Federal Government is going to enu- 
merate, so I think that, you know, the 
welfare reform we discussed and pro- 
posed and passed in the House in a bi- 
partisan fashion certainly will, hope- 
fully, come to life again in this second 
session of the 104th Congress. 

Perhaps the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. RIGGS] could shed some light 
on why he feels this bill, the revitalized 
bill, would be beneficial, what your 
take is from California. 

Mr. RIGGS. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding to me. He just de- 
Scribed a version of welfare reform that 
received the unanimous bipartisan en- 
dorsement of 45 of the 50 Governors, or 
Nation's Governors, meeting back here 
in Washington in February. 

You know, I think the President has 
revealed his true colors on the question 
of welfare reform. Not only has he 
twice vetoed the welfare reform legis- 
lation sent to him by the House and 
the Senate, but he is now saying, after 
initially encouraging this bipartisan 
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group of Governors to help us craft a 
bipartisan compromise, he is now pull- 
ing the rug out from underneath them. 
He has indicated through his Cabinet 
Secretary, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Shalala, last week the 
administration's disapproval of the 
unanimous Governors! agreement. I 
just want to again stress how rare una- 
nimity is in American politics today. 
We had 45 of the 50 Nation's Governors 
meeting back here in February. Again, 
they unanimously supported and en- 
dorsed these welfare reforms which the 
President is indicating that he opposes 
and will veto. 

So it is very clear to me that this 
President, who as a candidate promised 
to end welfare as we know, is not sin- 
cere in that promise. He would, fur- 
thermore, have a real political problem 
with the far left wing of his party if he 
were to meet us somewhere in the mid- 
dle in trying to craft bipartisan welfare 
reform legislation. 

So it is very disappointing again to 
see the President fail to make good on 
one of his fundamental campaign 
promises from 1992. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I wanted 
to reclaim the time because one of the 
other items I thought was very sen- 
sitive in the legislation dealing with 
welfare reform, that is, making sure 
teenage moms who need health care, 
formulas for their children, clothing, 
under the present program they would 
get cash assistance. Unfortunately, 
some of those teenage mothers frankly 
do not have the wherewithal to under- 
stand we cannot use those funds for 
drugs or alcohol and have been doing 
so. Under our legislation they would 
get vouchers instead, not for drugs or 
alcohol but vouchers for formula, 
health care, clothing for the child and 
the baby or child, and frankly this is a 
much more humane way of making 
sure we take care of those truly in need 
and not waste the money for what it 
was not intended. 

So, while some may cast that this 
Congress is being tough, we are not 
being fair in making sure the benefits 
that those who are in the safety net 
must be saved, and we are going to 
save them. We do not want people 
milking the system and taking the 
money, using it for purposes other than 
what was intended. 

Mr. RIGGS. Very clearly we have to 
reform the welfare system that fails 
too many of our fellow citizens and too 
often subsidizes illegitimacy, really, 
with our current welfare system, and 
this political constituency of depend- 
ency that has been created back here 
in Washington over the last three to 
four decades created a welfare state, if 
you will, where too many families now 
find themselves also dependent on wel- 
fare over several generations, and 
again that has led to soaring rates of 
illegitimacy and family disintegration 
in America. 
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I think the American people know 
the welfare system is broke. They cer- 
tainly have every right to expect of us 
that we will acknowledge the problem 
and attempt to fix it in a bipartisan 
manner. Again, that is exactly what we 
have done. That is the legislation the 
President vetoed. That is the legisla- 
tion that is heartily recommended and 
endorsed by 45 of the Governors meet- 
ing back here in February. 

Mr. FOLEY. It is not just the public 
that is upset. I met with a young girl, 
22 years old, in Belle Glade, FL, in a 
course sponsored by the Private Indus- 
try Council to learn to be a nurse. She 
came up to me at a graduation recep- 
tion, where she had gotten her degree 
for nursing all on her own. She said, 
“Mr. Foley, I am 22. I have five chil- 
dren. I am not married. The welfare 
system has encouraged me to stay in 
the welfare system and have babies." 
This is not a made-up story. This is an 
absolute occurrence that happened in 
my district. 

She said, For the first time, the Pri- 
vate Industry Council is giving me 
some hope for my future and for my 
children. But I am telling you it isa 
tragedy what we do as a Nation to en- 
courage people to have additional ba- 
bies out of wedlock, that they will get 
additional food stamps, AFDC and 
housing allowances if they simply add 
another child to the roster.’’ She said, 
“This has got to stop." She said, “I am 
a sad example of what is wrong with 
the system. I am 22 years old, with five 
kids." I was amazed. She said. Lou 
have got to do everything you can to 
not hurt children, to make sure I or 
others like me are not encouraged to 
proliferate additional children to the 
Society, knowing more money is com- 
ing your way." 

Mr. RIGGS. I think our fellow citi- 
zens know the American welfare sys- 
tem today too often discourages the 
very things that we want to promote as 
societal ideals. It is à system that is 
riddled with perverse incentives that 
discourage working, marriage, savings, 
investment, and that is why it is so im- 
portant that we reform the welfare sys- 
tem. 

If the gentleman would just yield fur- 
ther, because unfortunately I am going 
to have to leave and I want to kind of 
complete this idea of the Clinton 
crunch versus the balanced budget 
bonus. 

I want to stress, because I think the 
gentleman from Florida alluded ear- 
ler, there is really nothing to be 
gained, going back and revisiting the 
1980's. I think if we look at economic 
policy, fiscal policy in the 1980's, there 
is plenty of blame to go around. We 
have no intention here, as the new Re- 
publican majority in Congress, of re- 
peating those same mistakes, and that 
again the perverse notion that we 
could cut taxes and increase spending, 
which gave us these enormous deficits 
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that have ultimately left us with a 
staggering national debt which our 
kids and grandkids are going to in- 
herit. 

Instead, when we passed the balanced 
budget, the balanced budget, the first 
balanced budgets in 26 years, the bal- 
anced budget the President vetoed, we 
had tax cuts for working families. We 
believe that it is possible to cut Fed- 
eral spending and cut taxes, and that 
the combination of the two will give 
the American people a tremendous eco- 
nomic dividend, what we call the bal- 
anced budget bonus. 

So let me just tell you what every 
American family would have realized 
had the President signed our balanced 
budget bill into law, the same bill that 
he instead vetoed. Again, remember 
that we want incomes to go up while 
taxes go down so that every American 
family can earn more and keep more of 
what they earn. So here is the balanced 
budget bonus, because I do not think 
that you will get much disagreement 
here in Washington or across the land. 
Most economists, and I recognize that 
economists can often be wrong, but I 
believe this is one case where, as Mary 
Chapin Carpenter said, the stars might 
lie, but the numbers never do, the 
economists widely agreed the balanced 
budget would have led to a drop in in- 
terest rates by as much as 2 percentage 
points. That would save the typical 
American family between $1,600 and 
$1,800 annually on an average home 
mortgage. It would save the typical 
American family $174 on an average car 
loan, $216 on the average student loan, 
and if you add to that the $500 per child 
tax credit, a typical family of four, 
that is, two adult parents and two chil- 
dren, that typical family of four would 
have received a balanced budget bonus 
of $2,990, so let us call it $3,000. 

If I ask you, my colleagues, when was 
the last time that an American family 
got a $3,000 average bonus, 29 million 
American families would have bene- 
fited from our $500 per child tax credit, 
and nearly 4 million American families 
would have had their entire Federal 
tax burden eliminated? And that is real 
relief from the Clinton crunch. 

But the President stood in the way of 
this balanced budget bonus for fami- 
lies. He vetoed the balanced budget and 
tax cuts for families and economic 
growth. Far from feeling our pain, as 
again he promised back in 1992, the 
President has become the cause of it. 

So I wanted to just remind my col- 
leagues that while President Clinton 
promised a middle-class tax cut when 
he ran for President, again he made 
that the centerpiece of his economic 
plan, Putting People First, he raised 
taxes instead. 

So, again, as I said earlier, there is a 
certain juxtaposition or irony in the 
fact that President Clinton promised a 
middle-class tax cut and Republicans 
want to deliver one. 
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What we got from President Clinton 
and congressional Democrats, we all 
know now, was the largest tax increase 
in history. As I mentioned earlier, it 
passed without a single Republican 
vote. 

Later President Clinton himself ad- 
mitted that tax increase was a big mis- 
take. He actually told an audience of 
major Democratic Party donors in 
Houston that he realized in hindsight 
that he had made a mistake by raising 
taxes so high, but then he went on to 
infer that somehow the Republican mi- 
nority in Congress had forced him to 
raise taxes. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, because again not a 
single Republican voted for that Clin- 
ton Democratic tax increase back in 
1993. 
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His tax increase not only raises taxes 
on the rich, but on the middle class, 
the poor, senior citizens, and American 
small businesses, which are the back- 
bone of our economy. These are the 
very businesses which create most new 
jobs in America. These are the small 
and very small companies that give us 
most of our new job creation, most of 
our economic growth in the private 
sector. These are companies typically 
with 10 or fewer employees accounting 
for 70 percent of all American busi- 
nesses. 

The President and congressional 
Democrats like to claim they only 
raised taxes on the rich. But according 
to the Internal Revenue Service, nearly 
87 percent of tax returns showing 
$200,000 or more in annual income were 
filed by small businesses and family 
businesses. These are business owners. 
Many times these are family busi- 
nesses, but these are business owners 
who are organized as a partnership or 
sole proprietorship or sole corporation. 
So when the President talks about 
raising taxes on the rich, he is not 
talking about General Motors. These 
business taxes most impact that hard- 
ware store owner on Main Street. 

Second, the President’s tax and spend 
policies have turned a healthy econ- 
omy into an economy that is on the 
verge of recession. More jobs were cre- 
ated in the last 6 months of the Bush 
administration than in the last 6 
months of the Clinton administration. 
The economy was growing 3 times fast- 
er in President Bush’s last year in of- 
fice than it did under President Clinton 
last year. In fact, for the last quarter 
of 1995, the most recent economic sta- 
tistics, the economy grew barely at all, 
a growth rate of 0.9 percent annually, 
according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

So I go back to my original premise. 
The failing Clinton economy, with its 
income stagnation and economic inse- 
curity, is the direct result of the Clin- 
ton-Democratic high tax, big-govern- 
ment policies. We have record high 
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taxes, record high spending, excessive 
regulatory costs, and 25 consecutive 
years of deficit spending that have 
sucked trillions of dollars out of the 
economy. 

So it is really little wonder that 
wages are stagnant, because the Gov- 
ernment got your pay raise. So I be- 
lieve that unless we reverse these poli- 
cies, the policies that President Clin- 
ton and the congressional Democrats 
put in place, there will be no relief 
from the Clinton crunch. They believe, 
the President and the liberal congres- 
sional Democrats, believe higher taxes, 
increased Federal spending, and more 
Federal programs will lead to more and 
better jobs and higher pay. 

We Republicans, on the other hand, 
believe that lower taxes, less govern- 
ment, and a balanced budget are the 
surest way to more jobs and more take- 
home pay for the average working 
American. 

So we are working hard back here in 
Washington, and that is why we wanted 
to take this time to present a special 
order on the House floor, to emphasize 
we are working hard to reverse the eco- 
nomic effects of the Clinton crunch on 
the average American family and the 
average American worker. We believe 
again that the right approach is tax 
cuts for families and for economic 
growth, an end to the excessive regula- 
tions that stifle wages and increase 
prices and create a constant drag on 
economic growth and job creation, and 
a balanced budget, which is just ter- 
ribly important, to make it easier ulti- 
mately for American families to bal- 
ance their own budgets. 

So again I thank the gentleman for 
organizing the special order and yield- 
ing the time to me. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Thank 
you, Mr. RIGGS, the gentleman from 
California. Your comments were right 
on when it comes to the fact that most 
citizens want to make sure the raise 
they get stays in their pocket so they 
can spend it for their family, their 
community, in the ways they have to, 
and not have big brother, so to speak, 
take their funds and use it and waste 
it. We have seen a lot of waste. 

Under your proposals, the 
probusiness, projobs legislation you 
have filed, I am hopeful that Congress 
will pass it, and not only will your dis- 
trict benefit in California, but the 
whole country will. We appreciate your 
leadership on continuing the dialog and 
getting the legislation adopted. 

I go back to the gentleman from 
Florida with regard to some issues 
dealing with keeping jobs and making 
sure that Government is decreased in 
responsible ways. We discussed jointly 
our interest in having sunset review of 
Federal regulations, which has been in- 
troduced in the House, and also sunset 
review of Federal agencies. 

I know that in Pennsylvania we had 
legislation like that adopted, and we 
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were able to sunset agencies that were 
not doing their job, or consolidate 
them, privatize them, eliminate them, 
because they were not meeting their 
original mission from 50 to 100 years 
ago. 

I wanted your thoughts on what you 
have heard from your Florida constitu- 
ents with regard to properly 
downsizing those programs which have 
outlived their usefulness. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. First of all, I think it is 
important in every level, every walk of 
life, for a review. When you create an 
agency or commission or a study or a 
rule, I do not think it was ever meant 
to be perfected in its entirety through- 
out its lifetime. I think in Florida we 
always would call back a commission 
or authority or issue for a 5-year re- 
view, to find out if it is doing what it 
was established to do. Is it operating 
within the guidelines? Is it spending 
appropriately the public's funds? Obvi- 
ously that is the No. 1 component. Are 
they spending the public resources cor- 
rectly? 

These are the things I think a sunset 
review would provide for us. Think 
about it: the Department of Energy es- 
tablished in 1978 under the Carter ad- 
ministration because of the fuel crisis, 
and we were to set our thermostats to 
68. 

Look at what that agency has be- 
come. Now, are we indeed saving en- 
ergy in America? Consumption is up al- 
most in every category. Has it fulfilled 
its usefulness? I do not think there is 
anything wrong with analyzing agency- 
by-agency on a frequent basis its need, 
its necessity, and cost effectiveness for 
the consumer. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. If the gen- 
tleman would yield, that is exactly 
what we do in private industry. When 
companies look each year or each 5 
years to where they are going and 
where they have been, they analyze 
every department, every single activ- 
ity, to see whether the cost benefit is 
there, whether they have achieved 
their original goal, and whether there 
is a way to change. 

Frankly, we can take a page out of 
business and make Government more 
responsive, giving the people their 
money's worth, and making sure that 
tax dollars are being spent wisely. Be- 
cause frankly, some programs are best 
handled by of the private sector. 

You only have to look at Habitat for 
Humanity and other good organiza- 
tions like that that are community- 
driven and people-driven that do not 
depend on taxpayer dollars, but rather 
on sweat equity, and the involvement 
and caring of clergy and community 
and citizens, in making sure that they 
take abandoned houses and turn them 
into homes, and they really make a dif- 
ference. 

So we need to be reaching out, ap- 
plauding, supporting, and buttressing 
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the private sector everywhere we can, 
and making sure we realize that not 
every need is answered by a Federal 
program, but maybe sometimes 
through a private sector initiative. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, you mentioned Habitat for Hu- 
manity. That is à prime example. Peo- 
ple say, when we go looking into HUD, 
that we, the Republicans, are evil, 
mean-spirited, we do not want to pro- 
vide housing. 

You just mentioned Habitat. In Okee- 
chobee County, the McArthur Dairy 
Foundation deeded over 35 former 
housing units, single-family homes, to 
the Habitat for Humanity. About 2 
weeks ago I went to the dedication of à 
home that a woman and her four chil- 
dren were about to move into. Through 
sweat equity, determination, persever- 
ance, she was now in a single-family 
home, the girls and boys had their own 
bedrooms, and they had a home to call 
their own, pride of ownership. They 
worked on it. It was their home. It was 
in the neighborhood. It was not some- 
thing HUD did for them. 

It was not something they were 
trapped in. Here, this is your rental 
quota and this is what you get every 
month and you can't move, and this is 
not really your home, it is à rental 
home and subsidized. You feel these 
constant strings attached by govern- 
ment. 

Habitat has given people the willing- 
ness to succeed, to own, to be proud of, 
and to prosper. That is the difference 
in what our philosophies are when we 
start talking about where we want our 
Nation to go. 

Privatization in Florida: The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is becoming the 
“Enterprise Florida," which is made up 
of large corporations. If corporations 
think it is great to promote the State 
and its opportunities, that is a role for 
corporations. Not the State or Federal 
treasury to prop up organizations that 
do not really promote. 

The Commerce Department, you are 
only lucky enough to get on a Com- 
merce trip if you have donated signifi- 
cantly to either a Democratic or Re- 
publican President. You do not get to 
go because of a novel or unique oppor- 
tunity or invention. 

So when we talk about downsizing, 
Mr. Fox, I think we have to be very, 
very aggressive and outline what we 
hope for the outcomes, that we are in 
fact liberating companies, businesses, 
individuals, to seek their own opportu- 
nities, rather than stifling them. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I think 
that will come with our legislation to 
have sunset review and also working 
with Congressman MICA in regulatory 
review, because many times I have seen 
where we have had Federal regulations 
introduced, there are already State 
agencies that do that. So there is no 
reason to have duplicative legislation, 
which puts a further burden on busi- 
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ness, and we put a further burden on 
business that is already being covered, 
the safety hazard has been addressed. 
Why should we put the further burden 
on business to do more forms that do 
not help safety, but add to the cost of 
a product and therefore make it more 
difficult to hire. 

Mr. FOLEY. Think with about your 
own family. When you are planning 
something for your future, I am certain 
you and Judy sit down and go over the 
pros and cons of a situation, you re- 
view where you are currently, where 
you hope to be, but you do it through 
a deliberative fashion. In Government 
it is we who have set it up, we have 
done our job, let us leave it alone and 
forget it. And that I think is a signifi- 
cant problem, because there is no over- 
sight, no checking up on the kind of 
initiatives that were proposed and 
whether they yield any benefits. 

So sunset review, your initiative to 
push and pursue this legislation, it is 
vitally important for Congress to be- 
come more efficient and effective. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I want to 
change gears if I could to go back to 
something I heard you speak about on 
the House floor recently, and I helped 
vote and work for the bill that you in- 
troduced to save the Everglades. While 
the Everglades are not in my part of 
the country in the sense it is not in 
Pennsylvania, we, who have to be stew- 
ards of the environment and conserva- 
tion for future generations, have to 
look at the country as a totality and 
try to help and make sure we preserve 
natural areas. So I have to applaud you 
for your leadership in having your leg- 
islation adopted, which will in fact 
make sure the Everglades are main- 
tained in their present form. 

You might tell me further illustra- 
tively what was due to happen with re- 
gard to the Everglades for which we 
had the legislation come up to begin 
with? 

Mr. FOLEY. As everyone knows that 
follows the environment and particu- 
larly the Everglades, because of 
growth, 5 million population in south 
Florida, 41 million visitors to our State 
last year from Pennsylvania, New 
York, and all throughout the great 50 
States and throughout the entire con- 
tinent and the globe, visited our State, 
and obviously that impact has greatly 
affected the water quantity and quality 
going into the Everglades. 

The Everglades is one of the motion 
unique National Forest Park water 
systems, and one we are all immensely 
proud of. What we are doing with the 
$210 million appropriated last week is 
acquiring additional lands to buffer the 
Everglades, almost acting like a kid- 
ney in a body, to filter the water as it 
comes through these areas, and then 
taking the nutrients or phosphorus 
contents away and allowing cleaner 
water to flow into the Everglades and 
the Florida Bay. 
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It is vitally important for the sus- 
taining of life. No human life, no plant 
life, no animal, can survive without 
water. So basically this is a step in the 
right direction of helping the Ever- 
glades. 

But what I wanted to fundamentally 
point out, and you mentioned Mr. MICA 
from Florida. Mr. MICA stated very 
clearly in a press account that the Re- 
publicans are not against the environ- 
ment. Clearly by their vote for this 
$210 million, we have stepped up to the 
plate of committing Federal resources 
to a vital, national interest park. 

But what we are tired of spending our 
money on is study after study, report 
after report, consultants, lawyers and 
others, giving us ideas that are never 
carried out. Here we have for the first 
time dollars allocated to the project 
for actual construction and work, for 
something we can go back and talk 
about tangibly, as a result of Federal 
action rather than inaction. 

So one of the things that I want to 
stress when we talk about the environ- 
ment is that we are not 
antienvironment. The Speaker of the 
House came to the floor and spoke of 
the Everglades, announced we had to 
do this, the time had arrived for us to 
work together collectively for the Ev- 
erglades. It is about making certain 
that the monies we are appropriating 
actually end up in the critical areas 
that need our attention. 

So that is why I was proud. You mar- 
shalled the troops from Pennsylvania 
and your northeast corridor, because, 
again, as you clearly stated, this is not 
a Pennsylvania issue, but it is a na- 
tional issue. It proves for all that enjoy 
the vast wonders of our continent, the 
Grand Canyon, you name the desert, 
the parks, the Allegheny Forests, all of 
the things we enjoy together as a na- 
tion, our pursuit of the preservation of 
those national resources should be first 
and foremost on our minds. Not wheth- 
er we are getting rated on a vote, this 
is a good environmental vote or what 
have you. It is about are the dollars we 
are spending as a nation being applied 
effectively to solving problems. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. With re- 
gard to Florida generally, is there a 
conservation board within the State 
with which you work? 

Mr. FOLEY. Actually there are a 
number of things. We have a number of 
initiatives. We have the Preservation 
2,000 fund, the Carl Land programs, we 
have obviously the Audubon, Ever- 
glades National Park, a number of dif- 
ferent groups that are very intricately 
involved in the process. South Florida 
Water Management, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Fish and Wildlife, all are looking 
for solutions. 

That is another thing that I think is 
important, is to look at the broad op- 
portunities we have as a nation to so- 
licit input from a variety of groups. 
Not any one individual or group has 
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the right answer for any given question 
of the day. It is seeking compromise, 
seeking consensus, and getting the 
agencies all together in the same room 
and saying we have a common mission, 
we have a common problem. Let us 
solve it with a common solution, rath- 
er than 100 different solutions that end 
up not getting the problem addressed. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I am sure 
your colleagues would want to have up- 
dates on a regular basis of what is hap- 
pening with the Everglades, and it will 
be important to the body. 

Mr. FOLEY. It is essential they be 
forthcoming, because after I have 
asked for that commitment of re- 
sources, that is the largest single ap- 
propriation ever in our Federal history 
toward the Everglades, the dollar 
amount. Two hundred was allocated by 
the Senate, Mr. DOLE specifically, and 
Senators MACK and GRAHAM, both Flor- 
ida members Democrat and Repub- 
lican, led the initiative in the Senate. 
Of course, we had a bipartisan coalition 
in the House. I think they deserve the 
followup to that expenditure, to see 
that the dollars they spend in fact are 
working. I know they will. 
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Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. You know 
when we talk about the environment; 
you know Earth Day is coming up in 
April; it occurs to me that for us to 
continue the environmental movement 
started some years ago and to carry on 
the issues that Major Carson, an envi- 
ronmental leader, started in the years 
before that by other conservationists, I 
am wondering whether we are doing 
enough to inform, educate, and inspire 
youth to go into fields that deal with 
conservation, that deal with commu- 
nity participation, even if it is not 
going to be a profession, in those areas 
of environmental preservation, and 
whether you had thought about pro- 
grams in your district and for the 
country which would accentuate that 
and would promote it. 

Mr. FOLEY. Yes, I spoke to 
Forestdale High School yesterday, and 
they have a class, an actual magnet 
program, on environmental studies. It 
is the youth of the community working 
in a classroom setting, learning about 
the environment. 

Again, one of the things that I want 
to stress, too, is the fact that one of 
my concerns with the Government is 
the fact that we do have so many agen- 
cies doing similar functions with dif- 
ferent agendas and different mandates. 
I think the young people need to get 
involved and look at the practical ap- 
plications of environmental sciences 
because there is a cause and effect. I 
have always suggested that farming 
and the environment can coexist with 
the right guidelines and the right 
tools. I think it is important that we 
train our young people to understand, 
yes, recycling is a viable method of 
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preserving our Earth and also to con- 
sider all of the other aspects of how 
can a business coexist with an environ- 
mental movement and not look at 
them as enemies. And ofttimes you try 
to draw lines, if you are for business, 
you are against the environment; if 
you are for the environment, you are 
against business; and I think we have 
clearly indicated with our cooperation 
with the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BOEHLERT] and others to try and 
make that connection that we can 
make it happen. 

The EPA has a tremendous program 
in Louisiana, which is a fast-track ap- 
proach to permitting. They are doing a 
good job, and I will commend them for 
that. It is a leadership environmental 
movement within the EPA, but they 
actually work hand and hand with 
business, they get together with them 
and get their executives on board early 
so they can streamline the permitting 
process and in fact encourage that dia- 
log so, No. 1, the company’s resources 
are not expended unnecessarily. It is a 
cooperative effort, so you got both 
sides working for harmonious relation- 
ships, and the reports from both the 
corporation and from the EPA were a 
resounding success. 

There are things in our Government 
that I think we need to work on to ex- 
emplify and highlight so the public 
says, you know, these people are seri- 
ous about helping the environment, but 
they are not just going to sit there and 
throw billions of dollars at it and say 
now we feel good in our conscience be- 
cause we have spent money and that 
should solve everyone’s problems. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. If the gen- 
tleman would yield, what you say 
about fast tracking we see in Pennsyl- 
vania under the leadership of our new 
Governor, Tom Ridge, who was a 
former member of this body, where he 
has taken a leadership role on restruc- 
turing our State Department of Envi- 
ronmental Resources such that fast 
tracking for permitting and working 
with industry and the environmental- 
ists is taking place. That cooperative 
role where government is becoming 
user friendly is what Governor Ridge of 
Pennsylvania is all about, and I think 
that is going to go a long way, hope- 
fully, toward getting government more 
responsive to people’s needs. 

Speaking of being responsive, I want- 
ed to highlight one of the legislative 
initiatives that you and the gentleman 
from Idaho, Mr. CRAPO, have worked 
on, and that is the lockbox for savings 
deficit reduction, and remember there 
is an interesting story you had in com- 
mittee where you were able to reduce a 
budget item that you felt was wasteful 
only to find that the funds taken from 
one wasteful item was given to another 
pet project for someone else’s district, 
and I believe that your lockbox legisla- 
tion with Congressman CRAPO will in 
fact ameliorate that problem, and if 
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you can outline that further for our 
colleagues, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. FOLEY. Just a quick summary 
for those listening: 

I went to an authorizing committee 
of the Committee on Science and with- 
drew an amendment for 25 million of 
spending. I had not a unanimous, but a 
majority support for the cancellation 
of this wasteful spending, 25 million. It 
turns out a day later one of my col- 
leagues found the 25 million that I cut 
and immediately inserted it into an- 
other program. 

Now, I would work very, very hard in 
order to save the taxpayers 25 million. 
In this process everybody says, ‘‘Oh, 
MARK, 25 million, that’s no money. 
You’re not talking serious dollars. 
That's a nickel and dime." And I 
thought to myself never let me think 
that 25 million is not significant 
money. But they went and put the 25 
million on another project. 

Well, at that time I heard about Mr. 
CRAPO's lockbox, which is a phenome- 
nal technique meaning I could cut that 
25 million, but before it goes anywhere 
I designate it to the lockbox. That 
means just like a Christmas club ac- 
count, or a savings account, or a travel 
account that a family sets up. That 
money is earmarked for deficit reduc- 
tion only. So basically the mechanism 
would take the 25 million, put it in the 
expense account but, more importantly 
reduce the appropriations authorized 
for that committee by a like amount so 
no longer would they have the where- 
withal to bump up other projects since 
you save money, and that is critical in 
order to bring the deficit down. 

If we do not establish some mecha- 
nism for savings where a Member can 
actually not only take credit for waste- 
ful spending, but can take credit for 
deficit reduction, then all of our work 
and efforts is for naught because you 
start competing against regions and 


as. 

The 25 million was important to cer- 
tain districts, they were upset, but bot- 
tom line: everybody recognized it for 
what it was, a wasteful spending. But if 
we do not have a mechanism by which 
to save those dollars, to put them aside 
and to reduce the Federal deficit, this 
Nation will never achieve any fiscal 
sanity. 

So the lockbox is critical. We are 
working to get it into House legisla- 
tion overall and to get the Senate to 
adopt it, and thereby, if a Fox amend- 
ment is offered to reduce spending in a 
unwarranted project, if it reaches the 
majority consensus that the spending 
is unwarranted and that it should be in 
a lockbox, we can achieve those vic- 
tories one at a time. With a $1.6 trillion 
budget we have got a long way to go 
based on $1.4 trillion of income and the 
rest excess spending, we have got a 
long way to go to reduce our Federal 
dependency on dollars and to wean us 
off of a natural addiction toward spend- 
ing. 
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Lockbox is the only answer that I 
have found in all of my budgetary pur- 
suits that works, and the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO] is to be com- 
mended, as are other Members, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma  [Mr. 
LARGENT], yourself, the gentlewoman 
from North Carolina [Mrs. MYRICK], a 
number of people that stood up and 
fought for this initiative, and we do 
not want to see that initiative lost in 
this Congress. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I appre- 
ciate your leadership in that and oth- 
ers in moving forward on it. I know 
that we can achieve, as far as Iam con- 
cerned, the balanced budget that we 
talked about at the top of this hour if 
we continue making sure that we find 
the common ground, that we work 
overtime in making sure that the 
issues that we hold so dear, whether it 
be Medicare, Medicaid, environment, 
education; those are not just one par- 
ty’s issues or one branch of the Govern- 
ment’s issues. They are everyone’s 
issues, and we are working on them as 
well as anyone else is, and on Medicare 
I might say I think we have made some 
real progress. When the original debate 
started out on Medicare, we only 
learned this past April that in fact the 
President’s trustees told us there was 
going to be a shortfall, Medicare would 
be out of business in 7 years. 

So I think we have done the biparti- 
san, correct thing in advancing legisla- 
tion which will in fact make sure that 
Medicare is preserved, protected, and 
extended, but doing it; the way we take 
care of the problem I think is legisla- 
tion that is going to eliminate the 
fraud, abuse and waste. I was amazed 
to find; I do not know if you were; that 
there is $30 billion a year now wasted 
in fraudulent, inflated claims and bill- 
ing for services not rendered by provid- 
ers, and I do not know if you have re- 
searched that as well and found that to 
be the case. 

Mr. FOLEY. Well, that is what we 
know about. I mean the problem with 
Medicare, the fraud and abuse that is 
being perpetrated on the taxpayers is 
so pervasive and so difficult to track 
that I think in my heart if we merely 
went after that with the full force and 
weight of the Federal Government and 
put the resources behind it we would 
probably save enough to hopefully bal- 
ance not only Medicare, but lead us to 
a balanced budget in our Nation. There 
is a lot of waste and fraud. But I will 
tell you one thing about Medicare be- 
cause there is a hue and a cry by the 
other side of shame on you, and GOP 
stands for get old people, and you are 
destroying Medicare. 

When I went to the district, and Iam 
the first among freshmen Congressmen 
with the largest number of Medicare 
recipients I am No. 7 in the Nation of 
all Members of Congress with the most 
Medicare recipients, we would have 
often 150 to 200 people attend the hear- 
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ings, and when I explain the program, 
stay in traditional Medicare, do not 
change premiums, stay the same, no 
different than they would have been, 
they become more comfortable, they 
find that they can go to a managed 
care physician, care network or a medi- 
cal savings account more and more 
comforted. The fact is if they choose a 
product that they do not like, the fol- 
lowing year they can disenroll in that 
and reenroll in something else or go 
back to traditional Medicare, and the 
options and ranges of options created 
in the plan do not deny benefits, in fact 
encourage opportunities for seniors. 

One person at a town hall meeting 
said, Lou know, I like chiropractic 
care and it is not covered under Medi- 
care; why not?" I said, well, in the 
medical savings account you could 
make that discretionary choice with 
the moneys we provide in your account 
to spend on the health care you think 
best suits your appropriate condition, 
7.5-percent increase. I mean, every- 
thing, when I finished the hearings I 
did not get but one or two persons still 
disapproving, and often that was more 
of a partisan than it was a practical 
disagreement. 

What they were saying was you know 
you have comforted me knowing, first 
of all, it is not going out of business if 
you get your bill enacted. Second, 
choices. Third, competition. Fourth, 
we are not creating a new commission 
for fraud, waste and abuse; it stays 
with Donna Shalala, it stays with HHS. 
We are getting a hotline and increased 
enforcement in penalties, but the Medi- 
care bill for the first time provides a 
road map for our system to make cer- 
tain that seniors, ourselves included 
some day when we make that golden 
year, are in fact provided for, not a 
Band-aid, not a political let us ignore 
it until it really becomes a crisis. Let 
us look at it now strategically and 
make certain Medicare is something 
we can all be proud of in the year 2010, 
2020, and beyond. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. What is in- 
teresting is the President and the First 
Lady a couple a years ago said the way 
to solve the Medicare crisis is to make 
sure we control the rate of growth, and 
that is exactly what the majority pro- 
posal was and is, so hopefully we can 
work together with the White House, 
and both sides of the aisle and both 
Chambers, the House and Senate, to 
make sure we save Medicare for our 
seniors. We want that quality health 
care to be there for them and to make 
sure it is a system that is not just 
going to stop in the year 2002. 

Mr. FOLEY. One other item, line- 
item veto. That seems to be a signifi- 
cant legislative initiative passed by 
this body. I hope we are going to be 
able to flush that out and get it passed 
by the Senate and onto the President 
for his signature. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Well, we 
passed a version early on in the 104th 
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Congress, first session. The Senate 
passed a slightly different version. But 
I am hopeful that this bill will get to 
the President and a compromise ver- 
sion after the conferees have met be- 
cause line-item veto like 43 Governors 
have in the country, the chance to 
eliminate waste, fraud, and abuse, that 
exists. My own Governor, Governor 
Ridge, has a chance in Pennsylvania to 
eliminate those programs that are just 
pork barrel, just in there for one Rep- 
resentative or Senator and not really 
there to have permanent, long-term 
value for our Nation. And the line-item 
veto is an idea whose time has cer- 
tainly arrived. 

Mr. FOLEY. Well, if you think about 
the debate that can occur, and when 
people say line-item veto, what power 
does that give the President? Well, just 
like you mentioned with your Gov- 
ernor, they can strike through the ap- 
propriation as wasteful pork spending 
without having to veto an entire bill. 
But the safeguard for Congress is if a 
President, and a lot of people say, well, 
they can take retribution against a 
Member. If the President does not like 
Congressman FOLEY, he can strike out 
all of his projects. Well, if my projects 
are so good, I can go back to the floor 
after the veto and defend them among 
my colleagues and get an override 
within the next couple of days to re- 
store the project. 

So I do not sense this disastrous con- 
sequence of a line-item veto. In fact, I 
sense that there could be a bigger op- 
portunity for us to really tighten the 
rein of Government, and give the Presi- 
dent an active hand in budgetary nego- 
tiations, and in fact strike through 
some of these things you read about, 
these studies, asparagus studies, or, 
you know, this and that study, none of 
which lead to any better prosperity for 
anyone that has a response to the 
study. It is just another give-back to 
communities, a little pork barrel 
spending that I think has to stop. Line- 
item veto is the only mechanism in 
which to do that. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. And with 
two other programs which have been 
adopted, that one is soon to be signed 
by the President hopefully, as soon as 
the compromise version is agreed to, 
but two other bills I think of note that 
this 104th Congress has passed and the 
President has signed, one would be the 
accountability law which says all the 
laws we pass are now also applied to 
the Congress. Prior Congresses said, 
well, the fair labor standards, civil 
rights law, family leave does not apply 
to our employees. 

Now, how can we in heavens under- 
stand the bills if they do not affect us 
too? Well, now those laws do apply to 
us, and we, as well, passed legislation 
dealing with unfunded mandates, local 
government, State government. We are 
all told by prior Congresses, well, look, 
we are going to send you this bill, you 
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are going to have to do it. If it costs 
money? That is too bad, we are not 
sending you any. 

Well, this new Congress has said, and 
the President agreed and signed the 
bil, saying no more unfunded man- 
dates. If we think it is such a good 
idea, then we are going to send the 
money back to local districts so we do 
not bankrupt townships and towns and 
burroughs and villages just because we 
think here in Congress it is such a good 
idea. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman would 
yield, if you can imagine how in name 
the process is that allows the member- 
ships to pass bills onto other people 
and not have them impact their own 
lives or their own offices. 

When I first toured the Capitol com- 
plex after being elected, I go to many 
offices looking for which one I may po- 
tentially select in the draw, and in 
front of every door that had, you know, 
the exits out into the hallways were 
books and computers and desks block- 
ing the exists. There was generally in 
most offices one exit remaining open. 

Now i; a business, OSHA, the fire 
marshall, everyone would have cited 
that facility for not having a proper es- 
cape for an employee. 
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Here in Congress they can do what- 
ever they want, clog up the offices, 
junk everywhere, and they consider 
that fair. 

Civil rights laws, fair labor stand- 
ards, all the things that we impose on 
small businesses, Members of Congress 
sat back and said, “Oh, no, but I am 
holier than thou. I do not need to en- 
force those laws on ourselves, because 
we are in fact the Congress. We are the 
superior body of mankind." I think it 
was that attitude that got this Con- 
gress into such trouble. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WELDON] would be glad to 
know that we will now have a change 
in that, as the person who started the 
firefighters’ caucus in the Capitol. Iam 
sure he will take the initiative to work 
with the appropriate authority to 
change that. 

It is also interesting to note that we 
have taken not only reform measures 
when it comes to fiscal responsibility, 
but we have changed how we run the 
institution. We have one-third less 
committee staff. We have in fact also 
made sure that the pensions that Mem- 
bers receive are now not special, they 
are the same as any other Federal em- 
ployee. We have eliminated the right of 
lobbyists to give us gifts. Our constitu- 
ents do not get gifts, except at holiday 
time and birthdays. Why should we 
have anything special as well? We also 
have passed lobbying disclosure, and 
campaign reform is in the offing, very 
shortly to be passed. There are several 
good bills out there, I think, to make 
campaign reform a reality. 
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So this Congress is different. We are 
getting our fiscal house in order with a 
line item veto, with a balanced budget, 
stopping the unfunded mandates. But 
the reforms of the Congress itself have 
also come about when it comes to how 
we operate the institution. Hopefully 
that will continue as we move forward. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will continue to yield a final 
moment, I want to thank him very 
much. I thank him for this excellent 
opportunity to portray the things we 
are trying to do, to balance the budget, 
and for his leadership on a number of 
issues. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman, Mr. Speaker. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to address the 
House and my colleagues. 

RECESS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
ROGERS). Pursuant to clause 12 of rule 
I, the Chair declares the House in re- 
cess until approximately 3 p.m. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
until approximately 3 p.m. 


——— 
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AFTER RECESS 
The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. ROGERS) at 3 o'clock and 
1 minute p.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has concluded on all motions to sus- 
pend the rules. Pursuant to clause 5 of 
rule I, the Chair will now put the ques- 
tion on approval of the Journal and 
then on each motion to suspend the 
rules on which further proceedings 
were postponed earlier today in the 
order in which the motion was enter- 
tained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

Approval of the Journal; de novo; 

H.R. 2778, de novo; and 

H.R. 2853, de novo. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes 
the time for any electronic vote after 
the first such vote in this series. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, the pending 
business is the question de novo of 
agreeing to the Speaker's approval of 
the Journal of the last day's proceed- 
ings. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


SPECIAL TAX TREATMENT FOR 
UNITED STATES TROOPS IN BOS- 
NIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question de 
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novo of suspending the rules and pass- 
ing the bill, H.R. 2778, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BUNNING] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2778, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 416, not vot- 
ing 15, as follows: 


[Roll No. 44] 
YEAS—416 
Ackerman Clinger Fowler 
Allard Clyburn Fox 
Andrews Coble Frank (MA) 
Archer Coburn Franks (CT) 
Armey Coleman Franks (NJ) 
Bachus Collins (GA) Frelinghuysen 
Baesler Collins (IL) Frisa 
Baker (CA) Combest Frost 
Baker (LA) Condit Funderburk 
Baldacci Conyers Furse 
Ballenger Cooley Gallegly 
idi 

Barrett (NE) Coyne — 
Barrett (WI) Cramer Gephardt 
Bartlett Crane een 
Barton Crapo Gibbons 
Bass Cremeans Gilchrest 
Bateman Cubin T Gillmor 
Betlenson Danner pone 
Bentsen Davis Goodlatte 
Bereuter de la Garza Goodling 
Berman Deal Gordon 
Bevill DeLauro Goss 
Bilbray DeLay Graham 
Bilirakis Dellums Green 
Bishop Deutsch Greenwood 
Bliley Diaz-Balart Gunderson 
Blute Dickey Gutierrez 
Boehlert Dicks Gatknech 

Dingell * $ 
Bonilla Dixon Hall (OH) 
Bontor Doggett Hall n 
Bono Dooley Hamilton 
Borski Doolittle Hancock 
Boucher Dornan Hansen 
Brewster Doyle Harman 
Browder Dreier Hastert 
Brown (CA) Duncan Hastings (FL) 
Brown (OH) Dunn Hastings (WA) 
Brownback Edwards Hayes 
Bryant (TN) Ehlers Hayworth 
Bryant (TX) Emerson Hefley 
Bunn Engel Hefner 
Bunning English Heineman 
Burr Ensign Herger 
Burton Eshoo Hilleary 
Buyer Evans Hilliard 
Callahan Everett Hinchey 
Calvert Ewing Hobson 
Camp Farr Hoekstra 
Campbell Fattah Hoke 
Canady Fawell Holden 
Cardin Fazio Horn 
Castle Fields (LA) Hostettler 
Chabot Fields (TX) Houghton 
Chambliss Filner Hoyer 
Chapman Flake Hunter 
Christensen Hutchinson 
Chrysler Foglietta Hyde 
Clay Foley Inglis 
Clayton Forbes Istook 
Clement Ford Jackson (IL) 


Jackson-Lee Moakley Serrano 

(TX) Molinari Shadegg 
Jacobs Mollohan Shaw 
Jefferson Montgomery Shays 
Johnson (CT) Moorhead Shuster 
Johnson (SD) Moran Sisisky 
Johnson, E. B. Murtha Skaggs 
Johnson, Sam Myers Skeen 
Johnston Myrick Skelton 
Jones Nadler Slaughter 
Kanjorski Neal Smith (MI) 
Kasich Nethercutt Smith (NJ) 
Kelly Neumann Smith (TX) 
Kennedy (MA) Ney Smith (WA) 
Kennedy (RI) Norwood Solomon 
Kennelly Nussle Souder 
Kildee Oberstar Spence 
Kim Obey Spratt 
King Olver Stark 
Kingston Orton Stearns 
Kleczka Owens Stenholm 
Klink Oxley Stockman 
Klug Packard Studds 
Knollenberg Pallone Stump 
Kolbe Parker Stupak 
LaFalce Pastor Talent 
LaHood Paxon Tanner 
Lantos Payne (NJ) Tate 
Largent Payne (VA) Tauzin 
Latham Pelosi Taylor (MS) 
Laughlin Peterson (FL) Taylor (NC) 
Lazio Peterson (MN) Tejeda 
Leach Petri Thomas 
Levin Pickett Thompson 
Lewis (CA) Pombo Thornberry 
Lewis (GA) Pomeroy Thornton 
Lewis (KY) Porter Thurman 
Lightfoot Portman Tiahrt 
Lincoln Poshard Torkildsen 
Linder Pryce 
Livingston Quillen Torricelli 
LoBiondo Quinn Towns 
Lofgren Radanovich Traficant 
Longley Rahall Upton 
Lowey Ramstad Velazquez 
Lucas Rangel Vento 
Luther Reed Visclosky 
Maloney Volkmer 
Manton Richardson Vucanovich 
Manzullo Riggs Waldholtz 
Markey Rivers Walker 
Martinez Roberts Walsh 
Martini Roemer Wamp 
Mascara Ward 
Matsui Rohrabacher Waters 
McCollum Ros-Lehtinen Watt (NC) 
McCrery Rose Watts (OK) 
McDade Roth Waxman 
McDermott Roukema Weldon (FL) 
McHale Roybal-Allard Weldon (PA) 
McHugh Royce Weller 
McInnis Rush White 
McIntosh Sabo Whitfield 
McKeon Salmon Wicker 
McKinney Sanders Williams 
McNulty Sanford Wilson 
Meehan Sawyer Wise 
Meek Saxton Wolf 
Menendez Scarborough Woolsey 
Metcalf Schaefer Yates 
Meyers Schiff Young (AK) 
Mica Schroeder Young (FL) 
Miller (CA) Schumer Zeliff 
Miller (FL) Scott Zimmer 
Minge Seastrand 
Mink Sensenbrenner 

NOT VOTING—15 
Abercrombie Durbin McCarthy 
Brown (FL) Ehrlich Morella 
Chenoweth Kaptur Ortiz 
Collins (MI) LaTourette Stokes 
DeFazio Lipinski Wynn 
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Mr. SCARBOROUGH changed his 
vote from “nay” to yea.“ 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended, and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today the House considered on the suspen- 
sion calendar, H.R. 2778, a bill to give special 
tax treatment to United States troops in Bos- 
nia. As a strong supporter of the members of 
our Armed Forces | strongly support this 
measure. Had | been present on roll No. 44 | 
would have noted “aye.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. LATOURETTE. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately, | was unavoidably detained. As a re- 
sult, | was unable to vote on rolicall No. 44. 
However, had | been able to vote, | would 
have voted "yes." 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION 
TREATMENT FOR BULGARIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROGERS). The pending business is the 
question of suspending the rules and 
passing the bill, H.R. 2853. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CRANE] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2853. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


— — — 


NAMING OF THE HONORABLE JIM 
BUNNING TO BASEBALL'S HALL 
OF FAME 


(Mr. HYDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I have à 
very special announcement to make. 
One of our colleagues, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING], was just 
named to the Baseball Hall of Fame. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that my col- 
leagues all know that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING] is the 
only major league pitcher ever to pitch 
& no-hit game in both the National 
League and the American League and 
that his selection to the Hall of Fame 
was not by baseball writers, but by the 
veterans themselves, which makes it, 
it seems to me, a little loftier in stat- 
ure. 
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Mr. Speaker, I might trespass upon 
my friendship with the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING] to tell the 
Members a true story. I think I have 
the year right. 1958. Maybe it was 1968, 
but I am going to say 1958. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING] 
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was pitching for the Detroit Tigers 
against the New York Yankees. The 
New York Yankees had a first base 
coach named Bob Turley, a former 
pitcher who was very skilled at steal- 
ing signs. Every time JIM would throw 
& fastball, Turley would whistle, and 
the batters knew what the pitch was. 

Now, the first batter up was Bobby 
Richardson, and JIM got him out. The 
second batter up was Tony Kubek, the 
shortstop. JIM got him out. The third 
batter stepped in, Mickey Mantle, and 
JIM walked over to the first base coach, 
Turley, and he said, If you whistle, I 
am going to hit him right in the back 
with a pitch." JIM took the mound. He 
got his sign and he was at the top of his 
windup when Turley whistled. JIM de- 
cided to cross everybody up. He threw 
a slider. It got away from him, and hit 
Mantle right in the back. Mantle head- 
ed toward the mound with his bat, but 
decided better of it, and trotted down 
to first base. 

The next batter was Yogi Berra. Yogi 
stepped in, pounded the plate, looked 
at JIM BUNNING and said. Hey, JIM, if 
Turley whistles, I ain't listening." 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is hard to top what our good 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois, has 
said about the wonderful gentleman 
from Kentucky, JIM BUNNING. But I 
know that our friends in Philadelphia, 
like the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, 
CURT WELDON and JIM GREENWOOD, and 
many others, BOB BORSKI, TOM FOGLI- 
ETTA, all the other Members, know 
that the gentleman from Kentucky, 
JIM BUNNING, is à hero not only on the 
field of baseball, but JIM BUNNING has 
been a hero as a congressional leader 
and as someone who has held the great 
family principles of life, someone who 
is fair dealing, someone who cares 
&bout others, and someone who, in his 
lifetime, has really made a difference. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask my col- 
leagues to stand and rise to this great 
American hero, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, JIM BUNNING. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker if I might 
yield very briefly to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, CURT WELDON, who 
formerly was the Congressman of JIM 
BUNNING. 

Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my colleague for 
yielding to me. 

Let me just say, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no one that the members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation would fear 
more in coming back to our State and 
running for elective office than JIM 
BUNNING, because he is adored by all of 
our constituents, whether they be in 
the district of the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania, TOM FOGLIETTA, CHAKA 
FATTAH, or BOB BORSKI's district, or 
whether they be over in the district of 
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the gentleman from New Jersey, ROB 
ANDREWS, or the district of the gen- 
tleman from Delaware, MIKE CASTLE, 
or in our suburban districts around 
Philadelphia. 

JIM is adored because the gentleman 
from Kentucky, years ago, and I will 
not say how long ago, was my boyhood 
idle when I was a Phillies fan growing 
up in the suburbs. I have told him that 
many times. But JIM BUNNING, years 
ago, represented the same ideals that 
Cal Ripken stands for today. 

Mr. Speaker, while we acknowledge 
JIM BUNNING's leadership as a profes- 
sional baseball player, let us also ac- 
knowledge his stature as a human 
being and as a father and as a husband 
and a man. As the proud parent of nine 
children, and who knows how many 
grandchildren, JIM BUNNING really epit- 
omizes what is right with this country. 
I am proud to call him not just a col- 
league, but someone that all of us can 
look up to in this country as a true 
role model for America. 

Congratulations, JM. The people of 
Philadelphia are real proud to call you 
their own. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. I thank my col- 
league for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to tell my 
colleagues, as the Congressperson who 
was privileged to represent Coopers- 
town, NY, I would like to welcome the 
gentleman from Kentucky. JIM 
BUNNING, to my constituency. I would 
like to point out to my colleagues that 
his election came from his peers, peo- 
ple like Ted Williams and Stan Musial 
and Yogi Berra and Pee Wee Reese and 
Bill White. The greats of baseball rec- 
ognized another great. 

For those of you who have dreams of 
coming to Cooperstown, NY, I would 
like to welcome you all to come up to 
that magnificent community to see the 
induction of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, JIM BUNNING, this year. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for a brief com- 
ment. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, not only is this an 
honor for Pennsylvania and for the city 
of Philadelphia, but the fact is that the 
gentleman from Kentucky, JIM 
BUNNING, achieved his greatness in the 
First Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania, in Philadelphia, that I now 
represent. JIM, it is a good, solid Demo- 
cratic district. 

The heritage in south Philadelphia 
was from Joe DiMaggio, and most of 
the kids in south Philadelphia were 
Yankee rooters, so we were thrilled 
when JIM finally came to Philadelphia 
with the Phillies, rather than with the 
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A’s, so he would not have to pitch 
against the Yankees anymore. But 
when he came to Philadelphia, all 
Philadelphia became fans of JM 
BUNNING's. 

Only last week in the article, letters 
to the editor, young people were writ- 
ing praising the exploits of JM 
BUNNING, and urging those who were 
going to vote to elect him to the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame. I am so happy that 
they did. We admire you, JIM. You are 
a great, great, great Philadelphian. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if I 
might yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BUNNING] for a few com- 
ments. 

Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard to speak after 
25 years. I have been retired from base- 
ball for 25 years. None of the numbers 
that were on the back of my card have 
changed in that time. They are all the 
same numbers that I retired with, so it 
has been a long waiting process. Thank 
God it happened while I was still on my 
feet. Sometimes it happens post- 
humously, and I really deeply appre- 
ciate the veterans committee. As the 
gentleman from Illinois, HENRY HYDE, 
said, “Those are some of your peers 
that voted you in." 

Particularly I talked with Yogi 
Berra, who was on the committee, and 
I talked with Peewee Reese, who was 
on the committee. I talked to Bill 
White, one of my teammates from 
Philadelphia, after the vote was taken 
today. So it is deeply appreciated. I 
would be remiss if I did not mention 
Alan Lewis, who happened to be a writ- 
er, a beat writer in Philadelphia, when 
I was playing. It was through his ef- 
forts that this happened, nobody else's. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. HYDE. It was through your ef- 
forts, JIM, not anybody else's. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. Speaker, Michigan 
would be remiss if it did not add its 
words of congratulations. I have the 
privilege of sitting on the Committee 
on Ways and Means with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, JIM BUNNING. I 
just want to say to you, to JIM, he is 
still throwing strikes, and now and 
then a curve ball. I am sometimes the 
recipient, and all I can say is I am glad 
I am receiving them in the Committee 
on Ways and Means, rather than on a 
baseball team. 

JIM was a terrific person and a ter- 
rific pitcher for the Tigers, and 
brought moments of great glory to our 
State of Michigan. JIM, if I might 
speak on behalf of a lot of people, I 
think, from the State of Michigan to 
congratulate you on an award long in 
coming and more than richly deserved: 
Congratulations. 
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Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the honor to have the gentleman from 
Kentucky, JIM BUNNING, in my congres- 
sional district. I represented Ted Wil- 
liams. Ted Williams being a constitu- 
ent of mine, he wanted to meet with 
JIM BUNNING, so the two of them met in 
my congressional district at a dinner, 
and we had a wonderful time. I would 
point out to my colleagues here that 
JIM BUNNING struck out the greatest 
hitter of all time, Ted Williams, three 
times in one afternoon. He has that 
kind of staying power and that kind of 
pitching power. 

But one thing that Ted Williams did 
say to me confidentially is that “JIM 
BUNNING should be in the Hall of Fame, 
and God willing, JIM BUNNING some day 
will be in the Hall of Fame," so I think 
Ted Williams was forecasting what has 
occurred. I congratulate him, and I 
think, on behalf of Ted Williams and 
others, we wish JIM BUNNING the best. 
We are glad that he was finally recog- 
nized. 


—— — 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1963 AND 
H.R. 1972 


Mr. FILNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 1963 and 
H.R. 1972. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROGERS). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FILNER. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
able to be present for a number of re- 
sent rollcall votes. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted as follows: rollcall No. 20, “no”; 
rollcall No. 21, “yes”; rollcall No. 22, 
“yes”; rollcall No. 23, “no”; rollcall No. 
24. yes; rollcall No. 25, “yes”; rollcall 
No. 26, “no”; rollcall No. 27, “no”; roll- 
call No. 28, no“; rollcall No. 29, “no”; 
rollcall No. 30, **yes"; and rollcall No. 
43, “yes”. 


SPECIAL TAX TREATMENT FOR 
UNITED STATES TROOPS IN BOS- 
NIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the title of H.R. 2778, to pro- 
vide that members of the Armed Forces 
performing services for the peacekeep- 
ing effort in the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina shall be entitled to certain 
tax benefits in the same manner as if 
such services were performed in a com- 
bat zone, passed earlier today, is 
amended. 
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There was no objection. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
* A bill to provide that members of the 
Armed Forces performing services for 
the peacekeeping efforts in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, and Macedonia 
shall be entitled to tax benefits in the 
same manner as if such services were 
performed in à combat zone, and for 
other purposes.". 


———— 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following resigna- 
tion as a member of the Committee on 
Small Business: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 5, 1996. 
NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 
DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I hereby resign from 
the Committee on Small Business. 
Very truly yours, 
CHAKA FATTAH, 
Member of Congress. 


—_—— 


CALLING FOR REFORM OF THE 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
CHRISTENSEN] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
also serve on the Subcommittee on So- 
cial Security, and I am honored to call 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BUNNING] my chairman, and it is indeed 
with honor that I serve on his commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Speaker, today I want to talk 
about another issue. If I have learned 
anything over the past year in Con- 
gress, it is that there are two opposing 
views on crime in our country. There 
are those who believe that crime is not 
necessarily an issue of personal respon- 
sibility, but of environment. They tend 
to believe that the slick criminal trial 
lawyers, the liberal jurists, and endless 
death penalty appeals have been a good 
development for our criminal justice 
system. They advocate rehabilitation, 
lenient sentences, and legal loopholes, 
often in the name of compassion. 

Then there are those like myself, 
those who are sick and tired of crimi- 
nals preying on our families and chil- 
dren. We are tired of our kids being 
afraid to walk to school alone, we are 
tired of illegal drugs that are poisoning 
our youth, eating away at their fu- 
tures. We are tired of slick criminal de- 
fense lawyers pushing criminals to 
freedom through legal loopholes. We 
are tired of seeing our prisoners treat- 
ed better than the working men and 
women of this country. 

I would like to give you just one re- 
cent example of what those of us in the 
silent majority are tired of. A recent 
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decision by Federal Judge Herald Baer 
illustrates what is wrong with the lib- 
erals’ view on crime, and why it is so 
important that we put justice back 
into our criminal justice system. 

Judge Baer was appointed by Presi- 
dent Clinton, due to, in President Clin- 
ton’s own words, his outstanding 
record of achievement.’’ One wonders if 
President Clinton would stand by those 
words today, after reading Judge 
Baer’s recent opinion. 


D 1545 


This is an account of his recent opin- 
ion. 

During the early morning hours of 
April 21, 1995, police officer Richard 
Carroll and his partner, Sergeant Bent- 
ley, were assigned to plainclothes duty 
patrol on the north end of Manhattan, 
an area well known for being a hub for 
the drug trade. At about 5 in the morn- 
ing, these veteran officers observed a 
woman slowly driving a car with out- 
of-State license plates. The woman 
stopped the car, double-parked, and 
waited. 

Soon four men approached the car, 
walking single file. Without saying so 
much as one word to the female driver, 
the men lifted open the trunk of the 
car and placed several duffle bags into 
the car. 

For obvious reasons becoming a little 
suspicious, Officers Carroll and Bentley 
drove up to the four males. Imme- 
diately the four males began running. 
Unable to apprehend the fleeing men, 
the officers immediately pulled over 
the woman’s car. 

Upon opening the trunk of the car, 
the officers discovered more than 80 
pounds of cocaine and heroin in the 
trunk with a street value of over $4 
million. The woman admitted that she 
was purchasing drugs, even stating 
that she had expected to be paid $20,000 
for the trip and that she had made 20 
similar trips in the past. 

Now, where I come from in Nebraska, 
common sense tells us that people like 
that should go to jail. These trained of- 
ficers clearly had a reason to pull over 
the car. You had an out-of-State car, it 
was moving slowly, in a drug-dealing 
neighborhood, in the wee hours of the 
morning, four men put duffle bags in 
the trunk without speaking to the 
driver. The four men took off running 
when approached by the police. 

Well, unfortunately, that did not 
happen. After the slick criminal trial 
lawyers and liberal Judge Baer got 
through with the case, the court ruled 
that the officers did not have a reason- 
able suspicion that the woman was in- 
volved in criminal activity. Judge 
Baer, in his infinite wisdom, suppressed 
all of the evidence, and now it appears 
that yet another drug dealer will go 
free. 

Why? Because Judge Baer decided 
that it was normal for people to run 
from the police in this drug-ridden 
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neighborhood. According to this Clin- 
ton appointee, quote, had the men not 
run when the cops began to stare at 
them, it would have been unusual, end 
of quote. Well, maybe our men in blue 
should start arresting everyone who 
does not run, then. 

The bottom line, I believe, is this: It 
is high time judges stopped looking for 
ways to protect criminals, and it is 
high time our leaders started looking 
for ways to protect families. We can 
and we must restore safety to our 
streets and sanity to our justice sys- 
tem. 

We are fighting hard here in the 104th 
Congress to protect the American 
dream, but an essential part of that 
dream is restoring freedom from fear in 
our streets in America. We must have 
safe streets and secure schools, and I 
believe we can achieve this on a bipar- 
tisan fashion here in the 104th Con- 
gress. 


——— 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING FOR 
STATE-RUN LOTTERIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore Mr. (FOX 
of Pennsylvania). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. PETE GEREN, is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, today I introduce legislation 
requiring State lotteries to inform con- 
sumers of the statistical probability of 
winning the lottery prize as a part of 
all radio and television advertising. 

As a general principle, the Federal 
Government has been quite aggressive 
in requiring truth in advertising from 
those who use our Nation's airwaves. 
However, it has neglected to act in one 
of the Nation's fastest growing indus- 
tries, that is, State-run lotteries. 

In 1994, nationwide, consumers spent 
$34.4 billion on lottery tickets. In 
Texas alone we spent almost $3 billion. 
These billions were spent in spite of 
the fact that the chance of winning the 
lottery grand prize is less likely than 
getting struck by lightning. 

Mr. Speaker, there were 1.178 billion 
lottery tickets bought for the Lotto 
Texas grand prize last year. There were 
74 grand prize winners. Statistically, 
the chance of winning the Lotto Texas 
grand prize is 1 in 15,890,700. 

Mr. Speaker, if a medical product of- 
fered one person in 15,890,700 a chance 
of growing hair on a bald head, the 
FDA would not approve it and the FTC 
would not allow it to be advertised on 
TV as a cure for baldness. Unfortu- 
nately. If a stock broker, price indexer, 
advertised an investment where 1 per- 
son gets rich and 15 million get nothing 
in TV ads showing only the person who 
got rich, the SEC would shut him 
down. 

The duty of a State to its people is 
higher than I would ask of private citi- 
zens or a business. If a State is going to 
be in the numbers business and use the 
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Nation's airwaves to market the 
chance of living the life style of the 
rich and famous, it has the duty to tell 
those people their chances of winning 
that life style. 

For most of our Nation's history lot- 
teries and other numbers games were 
illegal. They were illegal because they 
were deceptive and tricked people out 
of their hard-earned money. Times 
have changed, and today lotteries are 
an accepted fact of life. We have a duty 
to ensure our Nation's airwaves; we 
have à duty to ensure that the people 
get the facts. 

In Texas, every ad that brings the 
smiling face of our State's newest mil- 
lionaire in the living room should con- 
clude with the tag line, The chances 
of winning are 1 in 15,890, 700.“ 


FARRAKHAN'S MIDDLE EAST TRIP 
CHALLENGES NATIONAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BARR] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BARR of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
recently a gentleman named Louis 
Farrakhan toured over a dozen African 
and Middle Eastern countries, includ- 
ing Libya, Nigeria, Iraq, and Iran. Dur- 
ing Mr. Farrakhan’s trips abroad, and 
specifically during his trip to Libya, 
Libyan strong man and known terror- 
ist Mu’ammar Qadhafi pledged $1 bil- 
lion to Mr. Farrakhan’s Nation of 
Islam to be used here in this country 
to, I believe, improperly influence the 
American political system. 

By the pledges and statements made 
by strong man Qadhafi, the following 
laws may have been broken, and fur- 
ther may have been broken by Mr. 
Farrakhan himself: the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act; the Libyan sanctions 
regulations; restrictions on campaign 
contributions and expenditures by for- 
eign nationals; passport travel restric- 
tions; and the Logan Act. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a direct chal- 
lenge to the national security and na- 
tional interest of the United States of 
America and her people. Mr. Qadhafi 
has himself stated that this is one way 
to infiltrate America. Moslems from 
abroad, through these various political 
organizations, are calling to unite with 
those in this country in subversion of 
the U.S. Government and its govern- 
mental systems. 

Mr. Speaker, further, Iranian Prime 
Minister Rafsanjani has stated regard- 
ing Mr. Farrakhan’s visit to his coun- 
try, also on the list of terrorist na- 
tions, Let our enemies call this export 
of revolution. We do not fear this.“ 

Congress must hold hearings and the 
appropriate law enforcement agencies 
in the executive branch must inves- 
tigate these matters. We cannot turn a 
blind eye to blatant disregard of our 
Nation's laws and national interests. 

Questions must be answered as to the 
legality of Mr. Farrakhan's actions, 
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and this administration's apparent un- 
wilingness to pursue Mr. Farrakhan 
for an explanation of his actions must 
not be allowed to lie. 

Did this administration send a letter 
to Farrakhan stating it was illegal to 
travel to certain of these nations? 
What steps has this administration 
taken, if any, to investigate possible 
violations of U.S. law? Why did this ad- 
ministration allow Mr. Farrakhan to 
reenter the United States, knowing of 
his activities and statements abroad, 
without even checking his passport for 
a Libyan stamp? 

Mr. Speaker, I have called for hear- 
ings, as have others. I have written to 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
and Attorney General Janet Reno call- 
ing for an immediate and in-depth re- 
view of these matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
correspondence for the RECORD: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 14, 1996. 
Hon. WARREN CHRISTOPHER, 
U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, DC. 
Re Louis Farrakhan’s trip to Iran and Libya. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I write to urge you 
as the Secretary of State to investigate 
Louis Farrakhan’s recent trips to Libya and 
Iran, which are listed on the United States’ 
terrorist list for their roles in state spon- 
sored terrorism. By engaging in such travel, 
it is my understanding that Mr. Farrakhan 
may have violated several federal statutes, 
including the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, various passport travel restrictions, 
sanctions regulations and the Logan Act. 

An investigation by your department is 
critical to determine the means by which 
Mr. Farrakhan traveled to Libya and Iran, 
what economic contributions he may have 
made to these countries, whether there ex- 
ists any financial relationship between these 


terrorist governments and Louis 
Farrakhan's Nation of Islam, and answers to 
other relevant questions. 


It is unconscionable and unacceptable for 
our government to stand idly by, while fed- 
eral laws may have been disregarded with 
impunity by this man. 

I respectfully urge your department to 
take whatever action is necessary, including 
comprehensive investigations to fully dis- 
close Louis Farrakhan’s travels and inter- 
action with the terrorist regimes in Libya 
and Iran. 

Thank you for your consideration and co- 
operation in this matter, and I look forward 
to working with you in this regard. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
BOB BARR, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 14, 1996. 
Hon. JANET RENO, 
Attorney General, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, DC. 
Re Louis Farrakhan's trip to Iran and Libya. 

DEAR ATTORNEY GENERAL RENO: I write to 
urge you as Attorney General of the United 
States to, as soon as possible, investigate 
Louis Farrakhan’s recently trips to Libya 
and Iran, which are listed on the United 
States’ terrorist list for their roles in state- 
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sponsored terrorism. By engaging in such 
travel, it is my understanding that Mr. 
Farrakhan may have violated several federal 
statutes, including the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act, various passport travel re- 
strictions, sanctions regulations, and the 
Logan Act. 

An investigation by your department is 
critical to determine the means by which 
Mr. Farrakhan traveled to Libya and Iran, 
what economic contributions he may have 
made to these countries, whether there ex- 
ists any financial relationship between these 
terrorist governments and Louis 
Farrakhan's Nation of Islam, and answers to 
other relevant questions. 

It is unconscionable and unacceptable for 
our government to stand idly by, while fed- 
eral laws may have been disregarded with 
impunity by this man. 

I respectfully urge your office to take 
whatever action is necessary, including com- 
prehensive investigations to fully disclose 
Louis Farrakhan’s travels and interaction 
with the terrorist regimes in Libya and Iran. 

Thank you for your consideration and co- 
operation in this matter, and I look forward 
to working with you in this regard. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
BOB BARR, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, to say that Mr. 
Farrakhan is, quote, cavorting with 
dictators, close quote, as one presi- 
dential spokesman initially said, is not 
enough. Our laws should be the rule of 
the land, not political interests of the 
moment. 

Even beyond, Mr. Speaker, the imme- 
diate questions about whether Mr. 
Farrakhan has violated U.S. laws, 
looms the broader issue of whether 
U.S. laws purporting to guard against 
U.S. citizens conspiring to work 
against U.S. national security interests 
have any meaning whatsoever. Do our 
laws, which prevent U.S. citizens from 
serving as conduits for foreign money 
being interjected into the U.S. political 
system, have any meaning or not? 

These fundamental and basic ques- 
tions about the scope and strength and 
rule of U.S. laws guarding our national 
security and guarding the integrity of 
our political system must be addressed. 
We must have the backbone to ask 
these questions through appropriate 
congressional hearings and through ap- 
propriate law enforcement review by 
the Department of Justice. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
POINTS OF ORDER AGAINST CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 927, 
CUBAN LIBERTY AND DEMO- 
CRATIC SOLIDARITY (LIBERTAD) 
ACT OF 1996 


Mr. DIAZ-BALART, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted a privi- 
leged report (Rept. No. 104-470) on the 
resolution (H. Res. 370) waiving points 
of order against the conference report 
to accompany the bill (H.R. 927) to seek 
international sanctions against the 
Castro government in Cuba, to plan for 
support of a transition government 
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leading to a democratically elected 
government in Cuba, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


CONDEMNING VIOLENCE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
fourth time in 9 days, a savage suicide 
bomber has attacked the people and 
the state of Israel, seeking to terrorize 
its people and destabilize the Middle 
East peace process. The latest bomb- 
ing, outside Tel Aviv's largest shopping 
mall, struck a crowded center filled 
with families and many children 
dressed in costume for the Jewish holi- 
day festival of Purim. At least 12 were 
killed and 120 wounded in yesterday's 
bombing, only 1 day after a bus bomb- 
ing in Jerusalem killed 18 people. The 
latest terrorist attacks bring the death 
toll of this 9-day siege to 59. 

The United States and the world 
must stand with Israel in this time of 
crisis. The actions of Hamas, the mili- 
tant Moslem group which has claimed 
responsibility for these bombings, 
should not be tolerated. We cannot 
allow these terrorists to undermine the 
peace process and reverse the tremen- 
dous progress that has been made. 
More importantly, we must do all we 
can to stop these terrorist attacks and 
all who would support them militarily 
and financially. 

Israeli President Shimon Peres reit- 
erated yesterday that Israel would not 
surrender to terrorists, and I have no 
doubt he will bring the nation’s full 
weight to bear on Hamas and their al- 
lies who would threaten the very exist- 
ence of Israel. 

I am pleased that President Clinton 
has moved swiftly to assist Israel in its 
efforts to battle this deadly wave of 
terrorism. The highly sophisticated 
bomb detection equipment and tech- 
nical experts the United States sent to 
Israel today will support Israel’s ef- 
forts to bring the killers to justice and 
to prevent future bombings. 

While these attacks have been por- 
trayed as acts of revenge for Israel’s 
killing of a Hamas terrorist leader, 
there can be no doubt today that these 
attacks are designed to undermine the 
peace process between Israel and the 
Palestinian authority led by Yasser 
Arafat. The actions of Hamas should 
not be tolerated nor should they be al- 
lowed to sway our commitment to 
peace. 

We here in the U.S. Congress must 
not waiver on our own commitment to 
this effort. Domestically, we must do 
everything within the law to ensure 
that Hamas and other terrorist groups 
do not receive financial support from 
within the United States. Internation- 
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ally, we must lead the world in taking 
strong action against any nation that 
harbors or supports terrorists. 

We must also demand that Chairman 
Arafat and Palestinian Authority use 
the police powers granted under the 
peace process to bring these terrorists 
to justice. Finally, we must endorse 
the Israeli Cabinet’s position of troop 
deployment as an allowable exception 
to the Peace accords to address an in- 
excusable action on the part of a ter- 
rorist organization. 

Today, all Israel mourns the loss of 
its friends and family, and the entire 
world grieves with them. We can best 
honor the victims of these bombings by 
recommitting ourselves to a com- 
prehensive peace for Israel and the en- 
tire Middle East. But we must also rec- 
ognize there can be no true peace until 
the terrorists behind these attacks are 
brought to justice. They must not suc- 
ceed. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
condemning this senseless campaign of 
terror against the people of Israel and 
in sending our condolences to the fami- 
lies of the victims of these horrible at- 
tacks. America stands with you and 
will support you throughout your fight 
against terrorism and for peace. 


o 1600 


A TERRIBLY SAD DAY FOR 
HUMANITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts  [Mr. 
FRANK] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I welcome the eloquent com- 
ments of my colleague from Texas who 
just spoke. This is for all who care 
about the best instincts of humanity, a 
terribly sad day. 

The people of Israel, a democratic so- 
ciety represented by a democratically 
elected government, have been in the 
process for the past couple of years of 
taking risks for peace, of reaching out 
in ways that societies do not always 
do. The Israelis have shown a willing- 
ness to cede control of territory that 
was hard-earned in wartime and in a 
war forced on them by the intran- 
sigence and hostility of its enemies, 
and the effort by the Government of 
Israel to bring about this peace has 
tragically been responded to by a mi- 
nority, but unfortunately a significant 
minority, within the Arab world, by a 
campaign of vicious murder. 

No society, and certainly no demo- 
cratic society where the people rule as 
they do in Israel, can tolerate this sort 
of assault on the citizenry. We should 
make very clear from the outset that 
the Government of the United States is 
fully supportive of the decisions that 
have been made and will be made by 
the government of Prime Minister 
Peres. No one has done more to show 
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his dedication to true peace and by 
that very fact, as well as by the right 
of self-defense inherent in any state, 
and particularly for a democratic soci- 
ety, Prime Minister Peres and his col- 
leagues have earned the right to take 
the steps that they need to in self-de- 
fense with our full support, and that 
will include sending Israeli security 
forces anywhere in the area where they 
are required to go, because you cannot 
sit back and let dozens and dozens of 
your people be slaughtered defense- 
lessly. You have the absolute, not just 
right, but obligation to defend them, 
and the United States should make 
very clear that it will be supportive of 
this. 

Arguments that somehow this is in- 
compatible with the peace process can- 
not be given any weight, because what 
could be less compatible with the peace 
process than the systematic brutal 
murder of dozens of innocent people by 
the Hamas terrorists. 

People should understand that, 
again, Israel being a democratic soci- 
ety, it cannot go forward with a peace 
process until and unless its security 
can be provided. 

I thought the chance for genuine 
peace in the Middle East was one of the 
finest hours we have seen. I still hope 
that we will get the benefits of that. 
But people must understand that pro- 
tecting the innocent citizens of Israel 
against this sort of butchery is an ab- 
solute precondition to any further 
progress in the peace process. 

No democratically elected govern- 
ment would try, and it would not suc- 
ceed if it did try, and it would not de- 
serve to succeed if it did try, to go for- 
ward with a peace process without se- 
curing the defense of its citizens. And 
an especially important burden lies 
with the leadership of the Arab world, 
of Yasser Arafat, who has clearly done 
far too little, we now learn, to enforce 
the law and true peace. The Palestin- 
ian leadership cannot at the same time 
profit from the steps toward peace and 
then fail to use the authority they are 
getting to put an end to this murder. 

If the Palestinian authority cannot 
put an end to this systematic, orga- 
nized murder that comes from within 
their ranks, they will not have a moral 
claim and they will not have a legal 
claim and they will not have a claim 
anyone will recognize to control the 
territory. 

But it is also important for us to talk 
to our Arab friends, the Saudi Arabians 
and others. It is not enough simply to 
dissociate themselves from these mur- 
derers, it is simply not enough to look 
the other way unless there is a sus- 
tained willingness on the part of the 
Arab leadership to cut off funds. These 
are not people who are earning a living 
by some honorable means. They cannot 
go forward with this terrorism without 
substantial subsidies in which govern- 
ments are complicit. 
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The President of Syria, à great de- 
fender of terrorism, must be told any 
dream he has of regaining control of 
the Golan Heights totally evaporates 
now and for the foreseeable future 
until he begins a reversal and says, 
We will crack down on terrorism." 

I believe the peace process was one of 
the finest hours of mankind. I believe 
the Israeli government was distin- 
guishing itself. I was hopeful there was 
within the Arab world the kind of re- 
sponsible leadership that would reach 
out and meet that. Today that is in 
question. It is not enough to condemn 
and wink and look the other way. It is 
important that we get a full commit- 
ment from the Arab leadership to co- 
operate fully with the Israeli leader- 
ship in putting an end to these mur- 
derers' ability to murder. Otherwise, 
one of the things they will have mur- 
dered will be the peace process. 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND 
SECRETARY OF ENERGY MUST 
ACCOUNT FOR WASTED MONEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
QUINN). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TIAHRT] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TIAHRT. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try and this legislative body and the 
administration have been struggling to 
achieve a balanced budget. The people 
really do not understand this problem, 
and, frankly, I do not either. 

The working Americans balance their 
checking accounts monthly. I cannot 
think of a business in Kansas, where I 
am the Fourth District Congressman, 
or a nonprofit organization or an indi- 
vidual that has not balanced their 
budget over the last 26 years, nowhere 
except right here in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This Congress has also been striving 
to be a House of the people, bringing 
common sense from the common peo- 
ple back to Government. But we have 
had many obstacles in achieving that. 

The administration has submitted 
multiple budgets that did not balance. 
The President personally  lobbied 
against the balanced budget amend- 
ment, which passed in the House and 
failed by only one vote in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and the President, in his last budg- 
et, which was scored as a balanced 
budget by the CBO, has 95 percent of 
the savings in the last 2 years, which 
would be after his administration, as- 
suming that he would be successful 
next November. 

Perhaps the most confusing, though, 
is how the President condones actions 
that are directly in opposition to 
achieving a balanced budget. I am 
speaking of the waste and the abuse 
and the potentially fraudulent activity 
that have been occurring in the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Energy. The President's Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Secretary Ron 
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Brown, has allowed the excessive 
issuance of Government credit cards; 
for example, half of the employees at 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Agency, NOAA, as it is called, have 
been issued Government credit cards. 
Even nongovernment employees have 
been issued Government credit cards. 
Reportedly, there have been 600 in- 
stances where they have taken Govern- 
ment credit cards and used an auto- 
matic teller to receive cash, cash bene- 
fits, unaccountable for. I wonder how 
long do people like Tim Schwilling, 
who works at the Boeing Co. delivering 
parts, or Craig Faroh, who works for 
Sedgwick County, how long do they 
have to work to pay in tax to the Fed- 
eral Government to just have it taken 
out in cash benefits, unaccounted for? 

There is Mr. Clinton's Secretary of 
Energy, Secretary O'Leary, who has 
been known for her excessive travel. 
Some call her à congenital flyer, over 
100 domestic trips, 16 overseas trips. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOKE] 
and myself asked for a General Ac- 
counting Office audit of two overseas 
trips, South Africa and India, and the 
GAO found out Secretary O'Leary 
could not account for $255,000 of tax- 
payers’ money, a quarter of a million 
dollars. We have called for her resigna- 
tion. 

This Congress has wanted account- 
ability from the administration, ac- 
countability to the people, because it ís 
the people's money. 

It is known that the President has 
opposed a balanced budget during his 
administration. You cannot balance 
the budget when the presidential ap- 
pointees, like Secretary Brown and 
Secretary O'Leary, waste taxpayers' 
dollars and remain unaccountable for 
their actions. 

I ask for the President to ask them 
to account for the money that has been 
wasted and resign from their office. 


—— 


KEEP THE GOVERNMENT OPEN 
ACT OF 1996 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Florida [Mrs. MEEK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as we all know, for 3 weeks part of the 
Federal Government was shut down. I 
do not want to dwell in the past and 
worry about who was to blame for this 
shutdown. I want to look to the future 
and try to prevent another shutdown. 

On February 6 I introduced a biparti- 
san bill to prevent another shutdown if 
there should be another lapse in appro- 
priations. H.R. 2963, the Keep the Gov- 
ernment Open Act of 1996, amends the 
Anti-Deficiency Act to permit Federal 
employees to continue to work and to 
be paid during a lapse in appropria- 
tions, if the President determines that 
& sufficient appropriation is likely to 
be made before the end of the fiscal 
year. 
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The recent shutdown of the Federal 
Government wasted one billion tax- 
payer dollars. We ended up paying 
285,000 Federal employees who were or- 
dered not to work for 3 weeks. This 
shutdown also imposed a serious finan- 
cial hardship on many of the 476,000 
Federal workers who were not paid 
during this period even though they 
were ordered to work. 

The shutdown of the Federal Govern- 
ment hurt many private firms, both 
those that normally sell to Federal em- 
ployees and those that have Federal 
contracts. They were unable to recoup 
the business they lost during the shut- 
down. 

The other cosponsors of this biparti- 
san bill are Mr. DAVIS, Mr. HOYER, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. MORAN, Ms. NORTON, and 
Mr. WYNN. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
this insurance against another failure 
to enact funding bills. 


SUPPORT ADEQUATE FUNDING 
LEVELS FOR EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SAWYER] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of maintaining ade- 
quate funding levels for education, be- 
cause as we end, as we near the end of 
another continuing resolution, I think 
we all agree that the improvement of 
public education is one of the greatest 
challenges facing our entire Nation on 
every level of government and in every 
locality. 

Investment in the learning capacity 
of this and future generations is cru- 
cial to both our long-term economic 
strength and our continued cultural 
growth. It is at the heart of what many 
families mean when they talk about 
personal economic security and the 
stability of their families themselves. 

I think we all recognize that edu- 
cation has traditionally been, and 
Should remain, a local function and a 
State responsibility, but Federal sup- 
port for education as an overarching 
national concern can make a crucial 
difference, especially where local re- 
sources are strained or where a coordi- 
nated effort can help achieve national 
objectives; in short, where we can 
begin to unify our Nation in common 
purpose. 
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Poll after poll today shows education 
as the highest economic priority for 
voters, more than crime or the budget 
deficit, Medicare, moral issues, Federal 
taxes, and welfare reform. Education 
stands at the top of the list for 82 per- 
cent of the Americans who oppose cut- 
ting education. 

To that end, Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 1 of this year I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 144, a sense of 
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Congress resolution that demonstrates 
support for education funding at this 
critical time. The bill calls for an ap- 
propriation for education programs by 
March 15 that is no less than the 
amount spent on those programs in 
1995. I am pleased to tell you as of 
today 192 bipartisan colleagues of ours 
have joined me in cosponsoring this 
resolution, and I am confident that 
more will join. 

I am hopeful this showing of unity, of 
purpose, will send a message to the 
people of this Nation and the leader- 
ship of this Congress that America is 
serious about protecting our children’s 
education. School districts that do not 
receive notification by March 15 that 
they will have adequate funds for the 
upcoming school year will have to 
start planning which teachers to lay 
off, which programs to cut, which 
classes to eliminate. These kinds of 
choices will be grim reality in many 
school districts around the country. 

But March 15 is only the deadline for 
the schools most immediate needs. A 
commitment to education funding in 
the future is necessary to satisfy 
longer term needs, funding for things 
that include the basic tools of learning 
as well as technology adaptation, to 
professional development, and an ele- 
vated curriculum for all kids. All of 
this comes at a time when we really 
need to talk about investing in edu- 
cation. 

In the fall of 1996 we will have more 
students enrolled in K through 12, ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 
than at any other time in our Nation’s 
history. This will surpass the previous 
record of the baby-boom years. It is 
going to come at a time that will ne- 
cessitate the hiring of about 50,000 new 
teachers, at the very same time that 
the cuts proposed through the continu- 
ing resolution, if extended throughout 
the year, would cause the loss of be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 teachers and 
teachers’ aides throughout the United 
States. 

This increase is not a l-year anom- 
aly. It is expected to continue. These 
demographic changes are no one’s 
fault. This is not a matter of throwing 
bombs from one side of the aisle to an- 
other. They really come at a time when 
we all need to recognize that the force 
of demographic change is at the heart 
of what is driving policy imperatives 
throughout the Nation. We need to rec- 
ognize that this investment is an in- 
vestment in the security of all of us, 
and I would urge all Members to con- 
sider the consequences of our decisions 
over the next several weeks. They will 
undoubtedly reverberate through our 
population for decades to come. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take the time al- 
located for the gentlewoman from 
Texas [Ms. JACKSON-LEE]. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
QUINN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut? 

There was no objection. 


—— ſ— 


ALL NATIONS MUST JOIN IN 
QUEST FOR MIDDLE EAST PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDEN- 
SON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic events in Israel in the last sev- 
eral days, the bombings by Hamas, are 
not simply actions taken by a handful 
of extremists. These extremists func- 
tion because they have economic sup- 
port that comes from countries and in- 
dividuals around the globe. 

It is time that the efforts to attain 
peace be broadened beyond the United 
States, Israel, and the PLO. It is time 
for our Western Allies to join the 
American effort to isolate forces in the 
world that support terrorism. 

Our Western European Allies con- 
tinue to do business as usual with the 
Government of Iran, that is probably 
the most central supporter of Hamas 
and its terrorism. Our Western Euro- 
pean Allies, like England, France, and 
Germany, continue to buy oil and pro- 
vide technical assistance to that Gov- 
ernment that provides the economic 
support and often the direction for 
these terrorist movements. Countries 
that Americans have bled for, like 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, also send a 
large portion of the funds that go to 
Hamas. Several months ago when Yas- 
ser Arafat was here in this Capitol, he 
complained it was easier for Hamas to 
get funding from some of these groups 
than it was for Yasser Arafat trying to 
lead the Palestinians toward a lasting 
peace with the Israelis. 

United States leadership has existed 
historically around the globe. That is 
why much of the world turns to us 
when there is a crisis. In Yugoslavia it 
was clear the world could not deal with 
that crisis unless America played a 
central role. The United States led the 
effort to end the apartheid in South Af- 
rica. 

It is now time for the Europeans to 
join the Americans and for Americans 
to take the lead in isolating the Gov- 
ernment of Iran, that continues to be 
the single most destructive force of the 
peace process in the Middle East. The 
extremism that they breed, that they 
teach, that they finance, continues to 
threaten not only the peace process be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinians, but 
governments that have been supportive 
of the peace process, like the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, led by Mr. Mubarak. 

American efforts will not succeed if 
we are isolated from our Western 
friends. Business as usual with the 
Government of Iran continues to pro- 
vide the billions of dollars of revenue 
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that they can divert for terrorism. The 
blood that lays on the streets of Jeru- 
salem and Tel Aviv is simply not the 
fault of those who actually built the 
bomb. It is not simply the fault of 
those who brought the bomb in. It is 
the fault of those who provide the fi- 
nancing to buy the chemicals, to fly 
the materials, to energize these deadly 
destructions and this attempt to bring 
the peace process to an end. 

The world has paid a heavy price for 
these conflicts. Both the Government 
of Israel and the Government of Egypt 
have paid prices that most countries 
are shaken to their roots by, losing 
their leaders, seeing their citizens on a 
daily basis being the victims of terror- 
ism. 

The Palestinian leadership of Yasser 
Arafat may not be perfect, may not 
have total control of the West Bank, 
but itis the only hope for peace at this 
point. They need to do a better job, but 
the rest of us need to provide them the 
support they need. 

Western Europe sits back with its 
continental coolness thinking that 
somehow it is above the fray. Let me 
tell the Governments in England and 
France and Germany and others, if you 
do business with the terrorists in Iran, 
if you do business with the Govern- 
ment of Iran, then the blood of those 
on the streets of Tel Aviv and Jerusa- 
lem is on your hands. If the peace proc- 
ess fails, it is on your hands. You can- 
not simply go on and do business as 
usual with the single worst govern- 
ment in the Middle East. 

For Syria, if it wants to enter the 
peace process, it has to renounce its 
support of Hamas and terrorism as 
well. Before we take you into the fam- 
ily of nations that operates on the 
legal and respected basis, we need to 
know that the Syrian leadership is 
ready to reject its support for terror- 
ism. 

War has a terrible price. The cost of 
peace has been dear as well. We dare 
not turn away from it. The alternative 
is so much worse and so much more 
devastating. But the Israelis and the 
Palestinians cannot do it alone. They 
alone cannot succeed in this effort if 
the richest of all of Western Europe go 
to Iran and then a portion of that is 
transferred to terrorists to take their 
toll on the peace process. 

The Governments of Israel and 
Egypt, the leadership of the PLO have 
made their effort. It is now our turn to 
support that effort more seriously. 


PROPOSED CUTS WILL HURT 
EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut [Ms. DELAURO] is recognized 
for 60 minutes as the designee of the 
minority leader. 
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Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today with my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PALLONE], during this special order to 
really call some attention to an issue 
that I think is near and dear to the 
hearts of every American family, ev- 
eryone in this country, and that is the 
whole issue of education and educating 
our children and providing for our chil- 
dren that opportunity, that first start, 
if you will, on the road to what their 
lives wil be about in terms of oppor- 
tunity, of economic ability, their abil- 
ity to compete, to succeed in this great 
Nation of ours, something that, in fact, 
has been part of the American dream. 

What we want to try to call attention 
to in this time period is the fact that 
there are, as proposed by the congres- 
sional majority, devastating cuts to 
education. In fact,there are cuts that 
have been passed into law by our Re- 
publican colleagues. 

Congressional Republicans are on the 
brink of making the largest education 
cuts in our Nation's history, and there- 
by are on the brink of harming, truly 
harming, our Nation's children. At a 
time when Americans are rightly anx- 
ious about their job security, at a time 
when we all know that a good edu- 
cation is the key to a good job, we have 
congressional Republicans who are 
launching an assault on American edu- 
cation. 

Last week, Secretary of Education 
William Riley delivered his annual 
state of American education address. 
In those remarks he said, American 
schools are where the future of Amer- 
ica is being created each and every sin- 
gle day." That, in fact, is so true about 
what goes on and is supposed to go on 
in our American schools. 

In fact, public education is the great 
equalizer in this country. It allows 
children, all children, regardless of 
their economic status, to be able to go 
as far as their God-given talents will 
allow them. 

That is what we are here to talk 
about, the fact that public education is 
under attack in this Congress. Ensur- 
ing a bright future is a basic part of 
the job that we have here, Mr. 
PALLONE’s job, my job, each and every 
Member of the Congress who is given 
that public trust, to come here. What 
we need to try to do is to ensure, in 
fact, a bright future for our children. 

Part of our sacred trust as elected of- 
ficials is to honor those who have come 
before us, for example, by ensuring 
that our seniors have a dignified retire- 
ment and making the investments in 
our future so that the generation that 
comes after us can live a full and a 
prosperous and a secure life. 

Despite this obligation, we have con- 
gressional Republicans today who are 
making times tougher for kids who are 
trying to get a good education and for 
their parents, hard-working parents, I 
might add, who want to see their kids 
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get ahead in life. They are making the 
largest cuts in the history of Federal 
aid to education. 

The temporary spending measure 
that they have passed that funds edu- 
cation, what is known as the continu- 
ing resolution, cuts basic skills train- 
ing, which is known as title I, by 17 
percent. Funding to keep our schools 
safe and free of drugs is being cut by 25 
percent. Before we can expect our kids 
to do all of the great things that we 
wish them to do and they are anxious 
and excited to do, we need to provide 
them with some essentials, training in 
the basic skills, a safe place in which 
they can learn. But it is in these areas 
where my Republican colleagues have 
made the most crippling cuts. 

This temporary spending measure ex- 
pires on March 15 so that Congress will 
soon have to face a choice. Will my Re- 
publican colleagues extend these cuts 
through the end of the fiscal year, or 
will they restore the funds that they 
have taken from America’s classrooms? 

Let me tell my colleagues about 
what happens in my State of Connecti- 
cut. These cuts spell disaster. Yester- 
day, I met with parents and educators 
at a school in my congressional Dis- 
trict, and we had represented there 
both urban schools and suburban 
schools. 

I will tell my colleagues what the 
parents and the educators are con- 
cerned about. They are concerned that 
these cuts will hurt school kids who 
are trying to build their basic skills, 
stay off the streets, and stay away 
from drugs. Under the Republican pro- 
posals for basic skill training, funding 
would be cut by $8.6 million in Con- 
necticut, affecting 9,200 needy stu- 
dents. Schools in my district will lose 
$1.5 million. Under the Safe and Drug 
Free School Program, $729,000 would be 
cut in Connecticut. 

Let me read a quote from one of the 
parents who was there yesterday. Caro- 
lyn Jackson, who met with me, said 
the proposed cuts would eliminate stu- 
dents’ chances of being competitive. 
This is her quote. 

"They won't make it, they won't be 
trained, they won't be able to go on to 
a trade school or to college," she said. 
These after school programs that 
would be cut keep kids off the streets. 
It keeps them occupied, it gives them 
something positive to do. If they cut 
that out, the only place that they have 
left to go is to the streets. 
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The teachers, the administrators, 
both again from urban and suburban 
schools, talked about having to cut 
math and reading programs, remedial 
programs, programs that provide our 
young people with being able to be 
ready to learn when they go to school. 
If these cuts go through, how, in fact, 
wil we be able to deal with these 
issues? 
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Mr. Speaker, what makes these cuts 
so wrong headed is that our Nation now 
stands at a crossroads, and I know my 
colleague, Mr. PALLONE, understands 
that. We have been listening to and 
talking to people about if our people in 
this country do not have the basic 
skills to compete to win in the global 
workplace, how can we allow our peo- 
ple, our kids and their futures, to fall 
further and further behind as they try 
to compete with low skilled workers 
around the world for low skilled jobs? 
That is not what we want to do. We 
want our young people to have all of 
the advantages that they need and all 
of the tools that they need to be able 
to compete in a world order, in a New 
World order, to be able to compete 
right here in the United States so that 
they can have highly skilled, high pay- 
ing jobs so that they can make their 
way for the future. 

Getting a good education has always 
been à big part of what enabled the 
people of this country to stake their 
claim in the American dream. My par- 
ents, other parents, have worked hard 
to see that their kids get the opportu- 
nities that they need so that they can 
serve, that they can have good paying 
jobs. We are taking away this Amer- 
ican dream for parents today, but also 
for youngsters. These cuts will dash 
that dream for too many of our chil- 
dren. 

For generations, as I have said, pub- 
lic education has allowed children, re- 
gardless of their economic status, to go 
as far as their God-given talents will 
allow, but despite that public edu- 
cation is under attack today in this 
Congress. This week, as Congress con- 
siders a new spending measure for the 
rest of the year, I urge my colleagues, 
Democrats and Republicans and Inde- 
pendents, to remember the children in 
classrooms all over America and their 
hard-working parents, parents who 
have bright hopes for their kids’ fu- 
ture. Please remember these people. 
We need to restore the Federal funds 
that enable our children to make those 
dreams a reality. 

And what I would like to do is to ask 
my colleague from New Jersey, FRANK 
PALLONE, to talk about his concerns 
about this issue and what effect it has 
in his own community and for us to 
have a conversation and a dialog about 
this issue. 

Mr. PALLONE. I want to thank my 
colleague from Connecticut, Ms. 
DELAURO, for raising this issue again 
this evening on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, and I guess you 
know I approach the education issue 
from two perspectives in the House. 

First of all, I think most people real- 
ize that maybe it needs to be stated 
again that the amount of money that 
the Federal Government contributes 
for education is really very minuscule. 
Ithink if you look at your local school 
budget, for example, in the municipali- 
ties that any of us represents, you will 
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find maybe 7 or 8 percent of their budg- 
et is Federal dollars. 

So we are not really talking about a 
tremendous amount of money that the 
Federal Government actually does con- 
tribute, particularly on the local level, 
and if that is cut significantly, as is 
being proposed by the Republicans, 
then the Federal role, the Federal com- 
mitment to education, will even be 
more minuscule. 

The other thing, I think, is a lot of 
people believe that because of this 
budget battle that we have had be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans over 
the last year and because it is not re- 
solved at this point, perhaps that the 
status quo continues and that the 
money continues to flow to local dis- 
tricts for various educational func- 
tions, and that is simply not true. As 
you pointed out, the level of funding 
under this continuing resolution, if 
that level of funding were to continue 
through the rest of this year, would be 
about a 20-percent cut overall in Fed- 
eral education funding on every level. 
That is a significant cut from 1 year to 
the next, and the impact on local 
School districts, on colleges and univer- 
sities will be severe. 

Already I know that in my own area 
State and local officials have told me 
that they are unable to plan for the 
coming year in terms of their edu- 
cation budget. They do not know 
whether or not they can keep as many 
teachers as they have. They do not 
know whether or not they can offer 
certain courses, you know, whether 
their curriculum is going to change. So 
this uncertainty, if you will, that ex- 
ists out there because we are operating 
under these continuing resolutions, 
where we have to keep extending the 
funding every 2 weeks or every month 
or so, really is having a terribly nega- 
tive impact on the ability for local and 
State officials to plan for educational 
purposes over the next year. 

The other thing that I guess dis- 
appoints me a great deal is that if you 
think about the effort that President 
Clinton has made in trying to highlight 
education, when he was first elected 
and in the first few years of his admin- 
istration he established a number of 
initiatives on the Federal level that 
really have already started to make a 
difference in terms of improving edu- 
cation at every level, and those initia- 
tives are right now very much in limbo 
because of the Republican leadership 
budget. 

Ijust wanted to mention a couple of 
them because, for example, the Na- 
tional Service Program, which allows 
students to work in the community 
when they are in college and then use 
the money that they earn to pay for 
their college tuition or their college 
education. He actually came to Rut- 
gers University, which is in my dis- 
trict, and announced that program a 
couple of years ago, and Rutgers and 
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students in my district have taken ad- 
vantage of that to the hilt. I mean ba- 
sically it was a supplemental program 
where right now you can get some 
grants for scholarships, you can get 
some student loans from the Federal 
Government. But this now allows à 
whole other area where I think you can 
earn up to about $4,000 a year, which is 
& significant amount of money, you 
know, given the cost of tuition and the 
cost of higher education today, and the 
community benefits because the stu- 
dents are back in the community work- 
ing either in hospitals or on environ- 
mental projects or in schools, whatever 
it happens to be. And this is the pro- 
gram, this National Service or 
AmeriCorps, which the Republican 
leadership wants to eliminate outright. 
Their budget actually just kills the 
program completely. 

The other thing is if Goals 2000—— 

Ms. DELAURO. Let me just interrupt 
my colleague for a second because I 
think the AmeriCorps Program is a 
perfect example of how we have, how 
they have, our values backward, what 
AmeriCorps is all about, and just to 
say that about 691 young people in Con- 
necticut would be denied the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the National 
Service Program if the funding is 
eliminated. 

But this says to young people you 
have an obligation to give back to your 
community. You need to participate in 
the life of your community, get in- 
volved with helping, whether it is in 
education, or in health, or in some 
other area, because if we are going to 
provide you with some help, you have 
got to do something for that. This is 
not, you know, just without any kind 
of responsibility. This is a way in 
which we try to instill responsibility in 
our people. 

And so many times today you hear 
from people about we do have, in what- 
ever segment, if it is for young people, 
with adults or so forth, that people just 
do not have the responsibility that 
they had in the past, they do not take 
on areas where they need to dem- 
onstrate that they are willing to put 
their heart and soul into something, 
but they only want to grab a handout 
and not give something in return. 

This program epitomizes the values 
of work, responsibility, and commu- 
nity, and if you engage in those ways, 
then, yes, we will give you a tool, if 
you will, to help you meet your goals. 
But it is à two-way street. This is not 
just one way, and this is what is so in- 
comprehensible, that on one side of 
their mouth they want to talk about 
how we want to stop this handout for 
people, which is right. But they also 
want to take away the opportunity for 
young people to contribute as well as 
to be able to engage and to move for- 
ward with their own objectives, and 
that is wrong. 

We need to have people be respon- 
sible and take on a direction or an ac- 
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tion and get involved before we are 
willing to do something for them. 

Mr. PALLONE. Absolutely, and I 
think you are pointing it out, and 
again this is not pie in the sky. I have 
talked to students, as I know you have, 
college students who were involved in 
these various national service pro- 
grams, and they are working, and they 
are in the schools, out in the commu- 
nity, they are in hospials. They are 
doing all kinds of things. 

The other thing that the President 
established was the direct loan pro- 
gram. Now again maybe it sounds a lit- 
tle bureaucratic, but it is important 
because again Rutgers University in 
my district has taken advantage of it 
where traditionally student loans, 
when I was in college and until re- 
cently, you had to go to the bank, and 
the Government would guarantee the 
loan. Well, some of the universities, in- 
cluding Rutgers, went to the adminis- 
tration and to the Congress and said, 
look, if we administer this program di- 
rectly, if the money comes directly to 
us and the students apply directly for 
the student loans from us, then we 
eliminate the middle person, if you 
will, and we can expand opportunities 
and give out a lot more direct loans. 

Ms. DELAURO. Costs you less money. 

Mr. PALLONE. Exactly, and they 
started it on an experimental basis at 
certain colleges and universities, Rut- 
gers being one of the first, and at Rut- 
gers it expanded the number of student 
loans that they can give out. Now all of 
a sudden we are hearing as a part of 
this budget that they want to cap the 
direct loan program, I think it is at 10 
percent, and not allow it to be ex- 
panded to other colleges and univer- 
sities. 

In my district, my college, for exam- 
ple, which was a 4-year institution, 
would not be able to establish a direct 
loan program under this Republican 
budget or proposal, and again it makes 
no sense. I mean it is essentially noth- 
ing but a special interest effort to say 
let us go back to the old way where the 
middleman, the banker, or financial in- 
stitution, makes the money and no one 
is proposing that this makes any sense. 
It is certainly going to make it harder 
to get a loan for individual college stu- 
dents and obviously eliminate a lot of 
opportunities that students would have 
to be able to go to college. It makes no 


sense. 

Ms. DELAURO. Let me just comment 
on that one because I think that there 
is—you made a very, very good point, 
which is that they are willing to do 
harm to young people who want to 
again further their education and go to 
college, hurt working families who are 
struggling to get their kids to school. I 
could not have gone to school without 
student loans. My folks could not have 
afforded it. This was, you know, they 
killed themselves to, you know, to see 
me through college and to utilize the 
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student loan program to do that. But it 
is doing harm. But at the same time, 
and particularly with this one, is to 
cater to a special interest because the 
banks are up in arms about the direct 
lending program. 

Mr. PALLONE. They are no 

Ms. DELAURO. Because they are not 
going to make their percentage. That 
is what this is about. This is not saying 
to hard-working middle class families 
you get the advantage, you get the in- 
centive. Banks are doing OK. They can 
live without this. We want to give you 
& break, Mr. and Mrs. America. You 
want to have your kids get ahead. Do 
not take it away from hard-working 
families to cater to special interests 
and wind up hurting the family and the 
youngster. 

In that program in the State of Con- 
necticut we will see 14 schools forced 
out of the direct lending program, los- 
ing over 14,000 1oans. 

Mr. PALLONE. Exactly. 

Ms. DELAURO. And an opportunity 
for people and young people. 

Mr. PALLONE. And again what we 
are really talking about here is the rec- 
ognition of the fact that today, unlike 
maybe 10 or 20 years ago, it takes a lot 
more money to go to college, and so if 
you do not have a national service pro- 
gram, if you do not have direct loans, 
if you do not have innovative ways of 
trying to pay for college tuition, you 
are not going to be able to make it. 

Now, the President in his State of 
the Union Address talked about fami- 
lies, parents, being able to pay up to 
$10,000 in tuition for their students and 
that that would be tax deductible. As 
you know, in the process of this budget 
debate the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats have talked about some sort of 
tax cuts or tax breaks. But again I 
would suggest that if you look at the 
tax breaks suggested by the Republican 
leadership, they are mostly for large 
corporations and for the well-to-do, 
whereas the President now is saying 
here again education is a major issue. 
If we allow that kind of tax deductibil- 
ity, it expands the ability of parents to 
help pay their kids' education, and if 
we are going to do any kind of tax cut 
or tax break, that should be the kind of 
tax cut or break that we should insti- 
tute because it is an investment in the 
future of the country. 
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Ms. DELAURO. That makes enor- 
mous sense, Mr. Speaker, because it is 
probably one of the areas that most 
parents are worried about, after a job 
or the increase in their wages, because 
they have not seen a raise for a number 
of years. But if you could target the 
tax cut to working families, to take 
the education costs as a deduction, it 
makes enormous sense. 

What you are seeking in that tax 
break package at the moment is that 
the richest corporations are winding up 
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with the elimination of the alternate 
minimum tax getting a windfall again. 
You are seeing that special interest ef- 
fort do very, very well. That is a $17 
billion windfall for the richest corpora- 
tions, if you will eliminate the alter- 
nate minimum tax. 

Mr. PALLONE. Exactly. 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, to try 
to make it a little easier for working 
families to be able to see some realiza- 
tion of their dreams and their aspira- 
tions for themselves and for their chil- 
dren, this is the direction that we 
ought to go in. On that score, it is my 
hope that we will have an agenda over 
the next several months where we will 
introduce legislation in this body here, 
and that we can get it on the floor for 
a vote. 

Mr. PALLONE. Again, I do not want 
to prolong this, but we talked about 
higher education. If you talk about pri- 
mary and second, as I pointed out be- 
fore, the Federal contribution to local 
education is not very much in dollars. 
It is about 7 percent or 8 percent of the 
budget. But the Federal Government 
has traditionally, and again, Presicent 
Clinton has talked about trying to cre- 
ate incentive programs that will basi- 
cally try to improve the quality of edu- 
cation, with the few Federal dollars 
that go to the local districts. 

One of the areas that he has been a 
champion of is Goals 2000. Basically, 
this is where you set standards, if you 
will, for the quality of education, for 
curricula, whatever, within the school, 
and then you give the schools, on a 
competitive basis, a certain amount of 
Federal dollars to try to implement 
some changes, some innovations, that 
would improve the standards of the 
curriculum or the education. That, 
again, is something that is signifi- 
cantly cut back, almost eliminated in 
the Republican leadership budget. 

The other thing is that traditionally 
the Federal Government, I guess for at 
least 10 years or more now, has been in- 
volved in providing new equipment or 
high-technology type things, whether 
it is computers or ways of trying to im- 
prove the sciences; things that, as you 
know, many schools simply cannot af- 
ford to buy that kind of high-tech- 
nology equipment or whatever, because 
they do not have the budget for it. 
Again, that is another area where there 
are significant cuts that are being pro- 
posed, and the President is talking 
about trying to come up with some in- 
novations. 

Ms. DELAURO. Yesterday when I 
went to visit the school I was in three 
kindergarten classes. You just see 
these little bits of kids, it was just as- 
tounding; there they are, in terms of 
the equipment, and they have these 
computers in front of them, and they 
are there with their earphones or their 
listening program, where they are lis- 
tening to the story in order to prepare 
them to move on. 
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But these kids with the computers, it 
is just really mind-boggling. There 
they are with the mouse going back 
and forth, and several of them were 
showing people how they were learning 
the alphabet, and they had the letter 
D, and then they were using the com- 
puter to point to a deer or a duck, and 
so forth, or using a C and pointing to à 
cake and so forth. 

Here they are, again, these little bits 
of kids, getting proficient in a tech- 
nology which is our future, but it is 
their future more than it is ours. Why 
are we trying to be in the business of 
taking away these tools from them? 

One program that I wanted to men- 
tion was something called School-to- 
Work. The heart and soul is being cut 
out of the School-to-Work Program. 
This is a program that says to young 
people who are seniors in high school, 
who do not want to, cannot afford to, 
or maybe do not have the skills to go 
on to à 4-year liberal arts college, and 
God knows, we probably have enough 
history and English majors to last us a 
lifetime, but these young people want 
to go on from school to work. They 
want to be gainfully employed, they 
want to get some skills. 

This program has allowed that bridge 
from school to work, really, the first 
piece of legislation that in so many 
years has recognized the aspirations of 
these young people, and their dreams 
of moving from school to work, with- 
out having a 4-year college education. 
That is truly the fate of most of our 
young people in this country. The larg- 
est percentage do not go on to a 4-year 
college. 

But this program is going to be cut 
and decimated, and we just say one 
more time to these young people, 
“Sorry, you really do not make any 
difference. Do it on your own." Why 
are we not in the business of trying to 
provide a bridge from school to work; 
again, responsibility? We will give 
you some tools so you can carry out 
what you need to make your way.” 

We cannot do it for you. That is not 
what anybody is saying here, nor 
should we. We do not have the re- 
sources to do that. But how do we en- 
able young people to move ahead? This 
is a program that works, it is gaining 
all kinds of endorsements from the 
academic communities, from the busi- 
ness community, because they are see- 
ing the fruits of the labor here, because 
they are getting these kids who are 
well-trained, who have the skills, who 
can make it in their jobs. Now we are 
saying, Sorry, we are just going to 
close the door on this effort." It is 
wrongheaded. It really is wrongheaded. 

Mr. PALLONE. You talked about 
programs that work. Just the last one 
that I wanted to mention, of course, 
even earlier is the Head Start Program, 
preschool Head Start Program, because 
from 1992 to 1995, which is, of course, 
the span of the current administration, 
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we have had an increase of 130,000 chil- 
dren that were able to participate in 
the Head Start Program over the last 3 
years, because we were expanding a 
very successful program, which is en- 
joying—it really had support under 
President Bush, President Reagan, as 
well as President Clinton and President 
Carter. It has always been very biparti- 
san. Now all of à sudden this Repub- 
lican leadership budget would deny 
Head Start benefits to 180,000 children 
over the next few years. So again, we 
are talking about misplaced priorities 
here. 

When I go out of my district, when I 
am in the State of New Jersey and I 
talk to people, they all tell me that 
education is paramount. Everyone un- 
derstands that. I really for the life of 
me do not understand why the Repub- 
lican leadership in this House does not 
get it. Education is crucial. If we are 
going to start talking about cutting 
education 20 percent here over the next 
fiscal year, it just makes no sense. It is 
totally out of sync with what the 
American people want. 

Ms. DELAURO. Just in terms of 
translating that 20 percent, and I think 
you have made the excellent point that 
there is a minuscule amount of Federal 
aid in education—sometimes people do 
not realize that or understand that— 
from this minuscule amount of money, 
we are looking at, roughly, if things 
continue the way they are with this, at 
this level, we are looking at about a 
$3.1 billion cut from those funds. We 
are looking overall, in terms of the col- 
lege loan programs, you know, at al- 
most $5 billion over the next few years 
in terms of cutbacks in college loans, 
to say nothing of what is going on in 
the Pell Grant Program. In the Pell 
Grant Program, what they did, the bill 
eliminates assistance to students who 
qualify for grants of less than $600; 
&bout 250,000 students in this Nation 
are going to be eliminated from the 
program. 

Perkins loans. Again, these are not 
great amounts of money that are being 
put in play at the moment, but the re- 
moving of that kind of money has an 
unbelievable effect on how many young 
people can look to a brighter future. 

Ithink you would agree with me that 
we are at a crossroads. We truly are at 
& crossroads, because we have never 
seen the level of cuts in education that 
we are seeing today. Education has al- 
ways been the way for people to expand 
their horizons, move forward, and have 
& brighter future. That has been true 
with succeeding generations. 

This is the first time in the history 
of this country that if you talk to 
American families, working families, 
that today they do not see a bright fu- 
ture for their kids. They do not believe 
that their kids will have the same 
kinds of advantages that they had. 
That is à sad commentary on what our 
values are in this Nation and what our 
priorities are. 
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So that there is à full-scale assault, 
whether it is on Head Start and you are 
looking at preschool programs, readi- 
ness; whether it is in à school lunch 
program that they would like to away 
with; whether it is in a summer jobs 
program that is being cut out so kids 
can make some money, go back to 
School, and then, again, demonstrate 
some responsibility; whether it is in 
education, skills training, and school- 
to-work, or whether it is in moving 
kids forward in terms of higher edu- 
cation. 

I do not understand it. I think it is 
outrageous. My hope will be in the next 
2 weeks, as we discuss what is going to 
happen before March 15, that when it 
comes to the issue of education, that 
we are not about the business of doing 
harm, and doing harm for the special 
interests of this Nation, but that we 
are in the business of doing what peo- 
ple sent us here to do. That is to do 
something for the public good and par- 
ticularly for the kids and for the future 
of the youngsters in this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague 
for joining with me this evening. I am 
sure that we will be engaged in this 
conversation over the next few weeks. 

Mr. PALLONE. Absolutely. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12 of rule I, the House 
will stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. MCINNIS) at 6 o'clock and 
23 minutes p.m. 


INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 
VITAL TO RESPOND TO TECHNO- 
LOGICAL REVOLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OWENS] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
in our second week following the re- 
cess, a recess where every Member had 
an opportunity to consult with his con- 
stituents, and I think that most of the 
Members had the same kind of experi- 
ence that I had. That was an experi- 
ence of talking with constituents who 
displayed in their commonsense rea- 
soning far greater wisdom than is often 
displayed here in this institution. 

This body seems to have lost touch 
with common sense. Common sense of 
the people says clearly that education 
is à No. 1 priority. They have been tell- 
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ing us this in many ways for the last 5 
years. For the last 5 years, education 
as a spending priority has ranked in 
the top five priorities as designated by 
the American people in public opinion 
polls. They clearly have shown that 
education is very important. 

Seventy-two percent of the people re- 
cently interviewed said that if there 
are going to be cuts made in the Fed- 
eral Government, then the cuts should 
not be in education. Education should 
not be one of the areas where you 
streamline or downsize. They clearly 
stated that this was not desirable. 

We have common sense repeating 
over and over again what ought to be 
clear to everybody that is in a deci- 
sionmaking position in Government. 
We have a crisis. 

We have a situation that ought to be 
clear by now, where technological 
change is escalating. Technological 
change, the telecommunications revo- 
lution, the information age revolution 
are all upon us. As they take hold, it is 
quite clear that we need more and 
more educated people. It is quite clear 
that the people who are educated now 
need to have an upgrading and dif- 
ferent changes in their education. 

In order to meet the present up- 
heaval, in order to be able to deal with 
it, the minimum need is a massive edu- 
cation and job training program. Com- 
mon sense tells us we need à massive 
education and job training program. 
Without any further research, that is 
quite clear. 

Nobody knows where this techno- 
logical information is going, this age of 
information, the age of telecommuni- 
cations. Nobody can really predict 
where it is going to go and what we 
should do. Nobody can lay out a de- 
tailed plan as to exactly where we are 
going to be able to take hold of the sit- 
uation and not have it wreck our econ- 
omy. 
It is a revolution that is displacing 
large numbers of workers. We have 
seen large numbers of blue collar work- 
ers displaced over the last 20 years, but 
now we have the middle-management 
workers, clerical workers. Large num- 
bers of them are being displaced, cer- 
tainly temporarily dislocated, and 
there is no solution in sight to this. 

Large amounts of money are being 
made in a booming economy. The econ- 
omy is booming if we look at it in gen- 
eral. These are very prosperous times. 
So if in very prosperous times we are 
losing large numbers of jobs and there 
is a great deal of dislocation and up- 
heaval in the job market, then what is 
going to happen if we fall into a reces- 
sion and the boom is no longer there? 
We have a boom which is unprece- 
dented, in that profits are higher than 
ever on Wall Street, and yet at the 
same time people are less secure than 
ever before. More jobs are being lost 
than ever before. 

I would certainly call to the atten- 
tion of all the Members of this House 
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an article which is must reading. It is 
a series of articles that started in the 
Sunday New York Times, March 3 New 
York Times. It is called. On the Bat- 
tlefields of Business, Millions of Cas- 
ualties." That is the title for this par- 
ticular article which is the beginning 
of the series: On The Battlefields of 
Business, Millions of Casualties.” 

This is a series which is called The 
Downsizing of America" and this is the 
first of 7 articles. It is must reading for 
all Americans, must reading for deci- 
sionmakers in Washington, and must 
reading for Members of the House, be- 
cause it talks about mostly middle- 
class people, mostly people who were 
employed as of 2 or 3 years ago in very 
good jobs, and the kind of suffering 
they are going through and have gone 
through as a result of this techno- 
logical escalation, the age of comput- 
ers and telecommunications displacing 
large numbers of people. 

It has not yet moved to the point 
where they are offering remedies, but I 
think previous editorials in the New 
York Times and a few other of our 
leading newspapers have quite clearly 
come down on the side of more edu- 
cation. Nobody understands all that 
has to be done, as I said before, but ev- 
erybody who is thinking about the 
problem clearly understands that there 
will have to be a greater amount of in- 
vestment in education, a greater 
amount of investment in job training. 
It is self-evident. If the experts cannot 
see what is self-evident, then certainly 
the common sense of the American 
people has repeatedly reinforced and 
underlined the fact that it is self-evi- 
dent to them that we need a greater in- 
vestment in education and a greater in- 
vestment in job training. 

National security now must be de- 
fined not in terms of our military 
strength and not in terms of our eco- 
nomic prowess, but the things that sup- 
port that military strength, economic 
prowess, leadership in the world. Un- 
derneath it is an educated populace. 
Nothing is more important than an 
educated populace. Nothing is more 
important for the security of the coun- 
try. 
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Nothing is more important to the 
quality of life in the country. Nothing 
is more important in terms of main- 
taining our central humanity than a 
massive investment in education. 

Instead of a massive investment in 
education which is going forward, this 
present Congress is proposing that we 
disinvest, that we deescalate, that we 
downsize the commitment in edu- 
cation. Part of that disinvestment ar- 
gument is that the Federal Govern- 
ment should get out of the business of 
education. 

We have had the Republican majority 
propose that the Education Depart- 
ment be totally dismantled, that we 
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get rid of the Department of Edu- 
cation. They put zero in one of the 
budgets for the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

You know, no sane industrialized na- 
tion walks away from its commitment 
to education to that extent. Every in- 
dustrialized nation, on the other hand, 
really has a far greater commitment to 
education at the central government 
level. There is not a single industri- 
alized nation that does not have a sub- 
stantial commitment to education, and 
it is reflected in some kind of single 
government coordinating body at the 
top, whether they basically are highly 
centralized, as they are in Japan and 
Germany, France, or whether they are 
moving away from a centralized model 
and having more flexibility and greater 
innovation at the local level, as they 
are in Great Britain, and they still 
have very strong centralized depart- 
ments of education to give some kind 
of guidance and direction. 

In this country, traditionally we 
have had a strong central department 
of education. I am certainly not advo- 
cating that we have one now. I am not 
advocating that we go to the other ex- 
treme, that we have zero, nothing, be- 
cause our involvement at the central 
government level in education is mini- 
mal. At its very height, when the De- 
partment of Education was even funded 
at a higher level than it is funded at 
now, we had a very minimal commit- 
ment to education at the central level, 
and the operation of education in this 
Nation remains in the hands of local 
education agencies and local school 
boards. It still does. 

Our commitment to education at this 
point at the Federal level is less than 8 
percent of the total amount spent on 
education, 8 percent of the total. You 
know, more than $360 billion was spent 
on education last year, and of that $360 
bilion, most of it was spent by State 
governments and local governments. 
Only 7 percent, between 7 and 8 per- 
cent, was provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A large part of that 7 to 8 per- 
cent provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment comes in the form of commit- 
ments to higher education through the 
loan programs and grant programs at 
the higher education level. So, when 
you are talking about Federal commit- 
ment to education at the elementary 
and secondary level to the schools 
across America, you know, at the local 
school boards and local school dis- 
tricts, you are talking about a very 
minimal commitment. That minimal 
commitment, however, sets a tone. It 
sets a direction, a sense of direction, a 
sense of tone. It has been very impor- 
tant in the last 10 to 15 years in stimu- 
lating reform, in stimulating more ac- 
tivity that is positive at the local and 
State level. 

The fact that our national govern- 
ment, the Federal Government, now is 
choosing to back away from that com- 
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mitment and to downsize and to cut 
education at the Federal level has set 
off a domino reaction at the State lev- 
els and at the local levels to cut edu- 
cation fiercely in some places, and in 
my home State of New York, large cuts 
are being proposed in education aid 
from the State to the city of New York 
and in the upstate district also, but 
greatly the cut impacts most on the 
city of New York. 

In the city of New York itself, the 
city government, the mayor has waged 
a war against the board of education, 
and in his attempt to balance the budg- 
et of the city, the board of education is 
being made to pay a higher price than 
most other city agencies. 

So, what started at the Federal level 
has set off a chain reaction which has 
been carried through devastating pro- 
portions at the State and local level. I 
give New York as an example, but 
&cross the country this phenomenon 
has taken hold in most big States. 
There are cutbacks in most big cities. 
There are cutbacks, and we are going 
in just the opposite direction than we 
*hould be going. There should be an es- 
calation of investment and an esca- 
lation of activities in the area of edu- 
cation, and we are going in just the op- 
posite direction. 

Today the Education and Economic 
Opportunity Committee, the Commit- 
tee on Economic and Educational Op- 
portunity, what we used to call the 
Education and Labor Committee; the 
new Republican majority went to great 
lengths to take out the word labor.“ 
not have "labor" appear anywhere. I 
am glad they at least left education“ 
in the title of the committee; the Com- 
mittee on Economic and Educational 
Opportunities, Democratic members 
held a hearing, à forum, you cannot ac- 
tually call it a hearing; it was a frus- 
tration forum, because out of frustra- 
tion, the Democrats had to set aside 
time and recruit witnesses for an un- 
usual kind of exercise. It was not an of- 
ficial hearing, because the people that 
we have sought to call for all of the of- 
ficial hearings have not been accepted 
by the majority. In fact, the majority, 
not following the tradition and the pat- 
tern set by the Democratic majority, 
which always allowed a reasonable 
number of witnesses from the minority 
in ration to the majority witnesses, the 
majority has chosen to limit the mi- 
nority, the Democratic minority has 
been limited in our committee to no 
more than one witness at each hearing. 
You know, one witness has been all we 
have been limited to as we proceeded 
to discuss revolutionary changes in 
education, and even the number of 
hearings has been limited. 

The hearings that are stacked in 
favor of the majority witnesses and 
opinions that are only favored by the 
majority have been all too few. So we 
are proposing revolutionary changes, 
gigantic budget cuts, changes in struc- 
ture, elimination of the Department of 
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Education, the restructuring of the 
School Lunch Program, the restructur- 
ing of the careers program, total re- 
vamping of education for individuals 
with Disabilities Act, all of those 
sweeping changes have been proposed 
and are under way without any reason- 
able number of hearings. 

We have spat upon the democratic 
process. We have just denigrated the 
democratic process, which at least 
called for an opportunity for controver- 
sialideas and new proposals to be dis- 
cussed. The Republican majority has 
not permitted that. 

So we had to have our own hearing 
out of frustration, and large numbers 
of people were called on one day, kind 
of an overwhelming enterprise that we 
had to undertake today. I do not recall 
exactly how many witnesses, but I 
think there were more than 20, 20 wit- 
nesses called by five panels, and some 
of the witnesses, of course, were out- 
standing spirits, outstanding philoso- 
phers, outstanding advocates for edu- 
cation. We are quite proud of the fact 
that we finally had the opportunity to 
have them go on record in this very 
critical year of decisionmaking. 

This is a critical year of decision- 
making because even through the Re- 
publican majority has not been able to 
go through the usual democratic legis- 
lative procedure and work its will, they 
have not been able to get many of the 
revolutionary changes they wanted 
passed. They have chosen the appro- 
priations route, the budget-making and 
appropriations route, to work their 
will. They cannot get the reauthoriza- 
tion of certain laws. They cannot get 
many of the items that they passed at 
the level of the House of Representa- 
tives passed in the other body. So they 
have turned to the appropriations proc- 
ess and legislate through the denial of 
funds to certain activities, denial of 
funds to the Department of Education, 
cutting back at a certain level, the de- 
nial of funds to title I. 

You do not like title I, you do not 
have the opportunity to get ride of it 
fully, revamp it in the way you want 
it, so you cut it be $1.1 billion, about à 
25 percent cut. And you follow that 
pattern with other programs. Even 
Head Start, which is frowned upon un- 
favorably by certain sectors of the Re- 
publican majority, and Head Start gets 
the first cut in the history of the pro- 
gram. Ronald Reagan did not cut Head 
Start. He increased the amount of 
funds for Head Start. George Bush did 
not cut Head Start. No President has 
cut Head Start. Only now does the Re- 
publican majority in the House venture 
to cut Head Start by $300 million. 

Summer Youth Employment Pro- 
gram, which is on the border between 
education and job training, very impor- 
tant for education because it sends a 
positive message to the young people 
during the summer. They can be em- 
ployed. It says to them that their Gov- 
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ernment cares something about them. 
It has been program that has been cut 
down, whittled down over the years. 

Ten years ago, in New York City, 
90,000 young people were employed in 
the summer youth employment pro- 
gram. Last year, 32,000 were employed. 
It has been steadily cut down to lower 
and lower levels over the years. Now 
we do not know what is going to be 
funded for the coming summer or not. 
There is a shadow over it. It is in the 
continuing resolution, like everything 
else, but when it is not mentioned spe- 
cifically, it say it is funded at 75 per- 
cent of last year's level. In the case of 
the Summer Youth Employment Pro- 
gram, we cannot really determine what 
last year's level is, because there was a 
move to phase out the program, and 
the amount of funds appropriated was 
an amount needed administratively to 
phase it out. So there is a big question 
mark. 

This is March 5. Summer youth em- 
ployment programs usually go into mo- 
tion sometime this month in terms of 
administrative planning, the recruit- 
ment, et cetera. As of March 5, we do 
not really know what is going to hap- 
pen in the Summer Youth Employment 
Program. 

We have, through the budget process, 
through the back door, been able to 
whittle down very critical education 
programs. We have done all of this, as 
I said before, without going through 
the democratic legislative process. We 
have treated the process with great 
contempt. 

To compensate for the contempt that 
the majority has shown for the demo- 
cratic process, the Democrats on the 
committee called today's forum, which 
is, again, not an official hearing. It 
does not have minutes and records of 
the same type as we have in official 
hearings. It does not or did not have 
both parties there, and only the Demo- 
crats were there. So it is not a sub- 
stitute for what should have happened. 
But it is an opportunity or was an op- 
portunity for people who have opin- 
ions, people who are advocates, people 
who have been around a long time who 
have experience. They should have 
their voices heard in this process of 
changing education radically. 

The radical changes are unnecessary. 
I always frowned on radical approaches 
when they are not necessary. Revolu- 
tion is a dangerous operation always. 
Revolution, things can always get 
more chaotic and more people can end 
up suffering if you take the revolution- 
ary route. So, revolution should only 
be undertaken when it is necessary. It 
is not necessary to have a revolution in 
education, however bad things may be. 
We were moving forward in an evolu- 
tionary way. 

I think proposals that have been on 
the table for a long time, made a lot of 
sense, starting with the Republican 
President, George Bush, and his pro- 
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posal for America 2000 and his estab- 
lishment of the six goals, the Clinton 
program of Goals 2000, are not so far 
from the Bush Program of American 
2000. There was some continuity. 
Democratic Governors and Democratic 
legislators were involved in both proc- 
esses. All of that was moving forward. 

Standards were being established 
which were first proposed by the Re- 
publican administration, and they are 
now being established under a Demo- 
cratic administration. We did not need 
a revolution. 

The evolutionary process needed to 
be speeded up. The evolutionary proc- 
ess needed to have some resources put 
behind it. All of the structural changes 
were not being accompanied by propos- 
als to increase the investment. We 
needed more money. You know, to keep 
changing the structure and playing 
with standards to institute new evalua- 
tions and do all the kinds of things 
that are proposed in the Goals 2000 leg- 
islation does not really allow education 
to be impacted in the way it should be 
impacted. 

During the process of these negotia- 
tions and discussions on Goals 2000 last 
year, not last year, year before last, 
when the Democrats were in the major- 
ity, during those discussions we had 
long debates about opportunity to 
learn standards. Everybody was inter- 
ested in standards for teaching the sub- 
ject matter. Everybody was interested 
in standards for testing. But we talked 
about opportunity to learn standards, 
and opportunity to learn standards 
means that you have to provide the re- 
sources for young people to be able to 
measure up to the standards that are 
the educational standards and to be 
able to pass the tests. 

If you do not have science equipment, 
then do not ask youngsters to pass a 
test which is a strenuous test about 
science if they do not have science 
equipment, if they do not have the 
books, if you do not have the necessary 
physical plant. We have many schools 
across the country where it is just un- 
safe to have young people in the 
schools, let alone they do not have 
proper lighting, they do not have prop- 
er ventilation. We have asbestos, in 
many cases, still around when it should 
not be around, unsafe schools as well as 
schools that are not conducive to 
study. 
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All of those factors we try to build 
into the standard setting process. 
There is a great debate, and we had a 
compromise. At least the phrase op- 
portunity to learn" is built into the 
standards. 

If you follow the course of action pro- 
posed by Goals 2000 and deal with 
standards for curriculum, course con- 
tent, you deal with standards for eval- 
uation and have some kind of uniform- 
ity so you can compare from one dis- 
trict and one State to another. And if 
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you deal with standards for oppor- 
tunity to learn, if you move in that 
way, then you put some funding behind 
the opportunity to learn standards. 
You have to have some money. You 
need more money for science equip- 
ment, you need money for books. We 
have libraries in New York that have 
books that are 35 years old, history 
books that are 35 years old. What can 
you teach a youngster from a history 
book that is 35 years old that is going 
to allow them to really deal with 1996 
and history standards being promul- 
gated for the rest of the country, where 
the rest of the country has books that 
are up to date. 

So in numerous ways, investment is 
needed. You need to put money behind 
the effort. Among the people testifying 
today at our forum was the distin- 
guished author, Jonathan Kozol. Mr. 
Kozol has written many books, and I 
think the most famous and current of 
the two is “Amazing Grace." Before 
“Amazing Grace" is his recent book 
which was released last year, before 
that a book called Savage Inequal- 
ities." I think that there is no more ap- 
propriately entitled book than Savage 
Inequalities.” 

Mr. Kozol spent the day with us, 
since he testified. In fact, he is here 
right now in the audience. I think 
nothing was more penetrating than his 
statement that you cannot keep asking 
the question that most conservatives 
use. The favorite statement of the Re- 
publican majority, the favorite evasion 
of the Republican majority, the favor- 
ite evasion of the Republican majority, 
is “You can't solve educational prob- 
lems by throwing money at them. You 
can’t solve the problems related to 
urban education by throwing money at 
them." 

One is supposed to cringe and fall 
back in the face of that kind of state- 
ment and apologize for asking for more 
money. I think Mr. Kozol made it quite 
clear that the answer to that state- 
ment is, Oh, yes, you can. Oh, yes, you 
must. You must have more money, 
more resources applied to the problem, 
or you definitely will not solve it. 

We do not try to solve any other 
problems in this Nation or this society 
without the appropriate resources. I 
think this country would sort of ap- 
plaud itself for its high-technology 
military machine that we have, a mili- 
tary unlike any that the world has ever 
seen. We are continuing to perfect that 
high-technology military machine. We 
are throwing a lot of money at that. 
We have thrown billions and billions of 
dollars at the military in order to have 
the military solve problems and come 
up with some gadgets that nobody real- 
ly needs and continue to throw money 
at the military. We are building an- 
other Seawolf submarine in Connecti- 
cut, and the only justification for that 
submarine is we want to keep the tech- 
nology alive. We want to keep the 
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workers' ability to deal with that tech- 
nology current and alive. That is the 
justification for building another 
Seawolf submarine, which costs $2.1 bil- 
lion. We are throwing $2.1 billion at a 
problem that is really not a problem 
anymore, because we already have 
enough Seawolf submarines. 

The Soviet Union does not exist any- 
more and is not building new sub- 
marines. We are throwing money at it. 
That is a problem that the establish- 
ment, a problem that the people who 
are hypocritical about streamlining 
the budget, choose to designate as a 
problem. So they throw money at it. 

We are throwing money in the sky at 
F-22 fighter planes. In Marietta, GA, 
the Speaker's district, we are building 
F-22 fighter planes that are not needed. 
There are  high-technology fighter 
planes unlike anything the world has 
ever seen. We already have the best 
fighter planes in the world. We already 
have fighter planes that nobody is 
challenging. The Soviet Union is not 
building any new fighter planes to 
challenge the ones we have. 

Why do we have to throw money at 
the problem of high-technology fighter 
planes? But we are throwing money at 
it at Marietta, GA. It might not be a 
problem we need to throw money at to 
solve the problem. By throwing money 
at the F-22's in Marietta, GA, in the 
Speaker's district, we are certainly 
solving the problem of employment in 
that district. That district happens to 
be the district that receives the great- 
est amount of Federal aid in the coun- 
try. The county that the Speaker rep- 
resents receives the greatest amount of 
money per capita of any county in the 
whole country. So by throwing money 
in that direction, we certainly are solv- 
ing à problem of prosperity and em- 
ployment in that country. 

So why not provide appropriate re- 
Sources, or even, if you must have a 
phrase, throw money at education, if 
you want to solve the problem of edu- 
cation? We need money to build 
Schools, because some of them are lit- 
erally unsafe and falling down. Many of 
them are, if not unsafe, are not condu- 
cive to learning. We need money to 
throw at that problem and get new 
schools built. 

Senator CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN and I 
introduced a bill 2 years ago which 
would provide for the introduction of a 
program just to repair dilapidated 
schools and maybe build a few. It was 
passed in the Senate she even got an 
authorization of $600 million, which is 
a small amount when you are consider- 
ing physical renovations and construc- 
tion. But the other body passed it. 
Later on they cut that down to $100 
million, and it passed both the Senate 
and the House in the reauthorized leg- 
islation that we passed in the fall of 
1994, before the Republican majority 
took over in January 1995. 

That money has been totally wiped 
out of the budget, $100 million to deal 
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with asbestos problems, to deal with 
lead in the water, to deal with unsafe 
conditions, $100 million zeroed out 
completely. It is not even under discus- 
sion anymore. 

We needed to throw money at the 
problem of asbestos and lead in the 
water. We needed to throw money at 
unsafe conditions in certain schools. 

So I want to salute Mr. Jonathan 
Kozol today when he said, 

Despite all that we face in education, we 
face the strange phenomena of being asked 
repeatedly by those who spend as much as 
$20,000 yearly to enroll their children in ex- 
clusive private schools, whether money real- 
ly matters when it comes to the education of 
the poor. Can you solve these kinds of prob- 
lems, we are asked, by throwing money at 
them? 

I think that no more appropriate 
statement could be made than to begin 
the dialog on whether Americans in de- 
cisionmaking positions are serious 
about wanting a society which is a fair 
society, a society which is feasible in 
terms of being able to maintain a sense 
of justice and some kind of law and 
order that everybody can live with. 

To continue from Mr. Kozol’s testi- 
mony, 

I always find this a strange question, but 
especially when it is asked by those who do 
precisely this for their own children. Money 
cannot do everything in life. It cannot buy 
decency. It obviously does not buy honesty 
or generosity of spirit. But if the goal is to 
repair a roof or to install a wiring system or 
remove lead poison or to pay for a computer 
or persuade a first-rate teacher to remain in 
a tough job. I think money is a fine solution. 
Money is a fine solution. 

If money is a solution for the mili- 
tary machine, then why is it not a so- 
lution for the building of a society 
where the most important resource is 
an educated population? An educated 
population is the most important re- 
source of a great power. 

Mr. Kozol goes on to point out that 
many people use as an example some 
urban district somewhere which has a 
high per capita education expenditure, 
but is not working. This is using an ex- 
ample of why money does not solve 
problems. 

I doubt if you can find three or four 
education systems where you have a 
higher amount of money being spent 
per capita than is being spent in the 
suburban districts across the country. 
Where people have money, they choose 
to spend large amounts on their 
schools. There per capita rates are 
much higher. 

In New York State, the highest per 
capita rate is $17,000 per pupil. That is 
only one district. Many other districts 
spend $12,000, $11,000, $10,000 on their 
schools per pupil. In New York City 
they barely eke out $7,000 per year per 
child. When studies are done on how 
the $7,000 per child per year is spent, 
there is a clear indication that it is 
lopsided from one district to another. 
New York City has a student body of 1 
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million pupils, 60,000 to 65,000 teachers. 
It is à mammoth system, shifting 
things around. You will find the poor- 
est neighborhoods and the lowest 
grades which have the most difficulty 
in teaching children have the least 
amount of resources. They are not 
spending $7,000 per child simply be- 
cause the biggest expenditure in any 
budget is the personnel budget. The 
personnel budget is driven by the 
length of time that teachers are in the 
system. The districts which have the 
children which need the help most, 
they have the least experienced teach- 
ers, because they have the most dif- 
ficult school systems, difficult jobs. 
Many teachers, as soon as they qualify 
for tenure, they move out of those dis- 
tricts, they get transfers, so you have 
an ongoing condition where the dis- 
tricts that need the help most and the 
best teachers have the least experi- 
enced teachers. The most experienced 
teachers move out, and subsequently 
the amount of money being spent per 
child is lower and lower in the districts 
that need the most expenditures. 

That is just one basic phenomena 
which explains expenditure difference, 
even in a city where the average is 
$7,000 per child. You have in the poor- 
est districts, in Brownsville, which is 
in my district, or the South Bronx, 
which is in Congressman SERRANO's 
district, you will have the expenditure 
down as low as $3,000 per child, because 
of these disparities in personnel sala- 
ries. 

So it is far too low in many cases, 
and in many cases, of course, there are 
always ways in which you can improve 
the distribution. 

So I want to go back to the basic the- 
sis, is if we are in times which require 
greater and greater amounts of edu- 
cation, where individuals cannot sur- 
vive, families cannot survive unless 
they have wage earners who do have 
exceptional education, wage earners 
who have the kind of education which 
allows them to fit into this high-tech 
telecommunications information age 
Society, we need those people, and the 
only way you are going to get those 
people is to have an education system 
which allows them the opportunity to 
get the kind of education necessary to 
qualify for these jobs. 

This is something that planners have 
understood for a long time, professors 
in universities have understood a long 
time. The people in the street under- 
stand it, too. They keep crying. They 
cry out for more and more resources to 
be devoted to education. Whenever 
they are asked a question or given an 
opportunity to express their opinion, 
they make it quite clear that edu- 
cation ought to be one of the highest 
priorities in Federal expenditures. 

We keep ignoring them. It is amazing 
how we just turn our back on the will 
of the people in a democracy. The great 
question is when are the people going 
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to wake up and understand that they 
have the power? They have the power, 
if they really believe that education is 
a priority and it has been that way for 
the last 5 years, it is ranked in the top 
four or five. Health care was once a pri- 
ority 3 or 4 years ago, but education 
was No. 2 or No. 3. Recently the New 
York Times and USA Today and some 
others did polls which show that edu- 
cation had eclipsed everything. It was 
at the very top for a while, over health 
care, over crime. So people keep telling 
us again and again that their common- 
sense knowledge tells them that we 
ought to be investing more in edu- 
cation. But we refuse to do it. We let 
these savage inequalities that Jona- 
than Kozol talks about, savage inequal- 
ities that are destroying young people, 
continue year in and year out. We are 
reminded of Shakespeare's words in 
King Lear, Fool me not so much to 
bear it tamely; touch me with noble 
anger," which in street language 
means somebody ought to get mad, 
ought to get very mad. 
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This is rotten. Smells to high heaven. 
Why are our mayors cutting education 
when the people said that education 
Should be the highest priority expendi- 
ture? Why are Governors cutting edu- 
cation when the people in the States 
said education ought to be the highest 
priority? Why does our Federal Govern- 
ment insist on cutting education when 
the people across the Nation said edu- 
cation should be the highest priority? 
What is going on? What is going on in 
our democracy? 

Somebody ought to get very mad, 
and I hope that every parent, every 
person who cares about America, will 
understand that we ought to get angry 
at decisionmaking which completely 
ignores priorities that are set by the 
people. Education is that clear prior- 
ity. 

We had testifying today Deputy Sec- 
retary of Education Madeleine Kunin, 
and she only echoed what the other 
witnesses had said before. I quote from 
the testimony of Deputy Secretary 
Kunin: 

As Secretary Riley and I meet with par- 
ents, students and business and community 
leaders around the country, we hear what 
you hear, that education is America's top 
priority because it is America's greatest con- 
cern. The public understands what education 
means for our children's future and for the 
future of our Nation. As they see companies 
downsizing, their own jobs threatened or 
lost, they look around and they see who is 
left standing: the men and women with the 
highest computer and technical skills. 

In short, Americans are seeing that 
the greatest job security belongs to 
those who have the best and most ad- 
vanced education. Education is the cur- 
rency of the future. 

I continue to quote Deputy Secretary 
Kunin. “As the President has often 
said, how much you learn determines 
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what you earn." Few Americans argue 
with that conclusion. 

Many Americans, however, argue 
with the approach that the majority in 
Congress has taken in cutting support 
for education at the very moment when 
the demand for higher and more edu- 
cation by all Americans is growing at 
an unprecedented rate. Demand is 
growing on two fronts. Sheer numbers 
tell part of the story. We are going to 
be educating more children in elemen- 
tary and secondary education than 
ever before. We expect growth to in- 
crease by a million students next year, 
nearly 6 million students by the year 
2005, a 10-percent increase nationwide, 
including a 22-percent increase in Cali- 
fornia alone. 

Continuing to quote Deputy Sec- 
retary Kunin: 

Just to imagine present class sizes, which 
already are too large, 50,000 new teachers 
will have to be hired for the coming school 
year. Fifty thousand new teachers have to be 
hired just to keep up with the growing num- 
bers. If we want to move to improve the 
ratio of teachers to students and have lower 
class sizes, smaller classes, then of course we 
would need more than 50,000 new teachers. 

To continue to quote Secretary 
Kunin: 

Today every student has to reach here or 
his full potential. No mind can be wasted. 
Without a high school degree today, you 
can't earn a decent living. Even with a high 
School degree, you have a tough time in the 
job market. K-12 is becoming K-14 as tech- 
nical schools and community colleges are 
providing first-generation college students 
with the skill they want and they need. Our 
ability to meet this avalanche of demand for 
education depends on support from all levels 
of government aimed at providing better 
educational opportunities for children. All 
those who have an impact on education must 
join hands. Together we must build this vil- 
lage in which to raise our children. There ís 
no time for the politics of blame or for de- 
monizing the Federal Government. 

It is hard to understand why the ma- 
jority in Congress would decrease re- 
sources in the face of rising demand for 
education. The House appropriations 
bill would create a massive education 
deficit, and among the victims would 
be our children and our Nation's fu- 
ture. Their cuts are in the areas of 
highest priority to the American peo- 
ple: support for basic skills, safe and 
drug-free schools, raising standards, 
better training for teachers, getting 
technology into the classroom, and ac- 
cess to college and post-secondary edu- 
cation. 

To continue to quote the Deputy Sec- 
retary: 

For example, the House-approved appro- 
priations bill would take away $3.7 billion 
from education. That is for one year, the 
coming fiscal year. Sadly, the loss of these 
funds will have the greatest impact on chil- 
üren who need to read better, who want to 
prepare for à career, and who may attend 
schools where standards are still low, and 
these children can catch up and do well if 
they are given extra help, the extra help that 
they need. 
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Why should we take this chance 
away from them? Indeed, the purpose 
of title I programs is to help these 
needy children succeed. How odd it is 
then that this program takes such a 
big hit in the budget fight. Education 
takes a 17-percent cut across the board. 
In some communities with a high per- 
centage of poor children, the impact of 
this cut will be as high as 25 percent. If 
these cuts are enacted, some 40,000 to 
50,000 aides and teachers will have to be 
let go. The Washington jargon, con- 
tinuing resolution it is called, has a 
different meaning for the children 
served by these aides and teachers. For 
them it is a discontinuing resolution, 
stopping their education just when 
many were getting started. 

Let me give you a few examples of 
what these cuts mean in classrooms 
across this country. "Last year I was 
in California," I am quoting Madeleine 
Kunin, Deputy Secretary of the De- 
partment of Education: 

Last year I was in California meeting with 
San Francisco School Superintendent Bill 
Rojas and mayor Willie Brown. They told me 
that these cuts would force elimination of 12 
Schools from the title I program, affecting 
4,162 students who need to learn the basics to 
pass and get ahead. The remaining schools of 
the title I program could face the elimi- 
nation, would face the elimination of teacher 
aides, library staff, computer labs, and the 
gutting of reading labs through the loss of 
reading specialists, materials, and equip- 
ment. 

Their story is not unique. New York 
City, while we have seen great success 
recently in improved test scores, will 
lose $67 million in title I funds. And 
those dollars support 1,500 classroom 
teachers. These cuts come at a bad 
time, right when the new chancellor 
announced that he is determined to 
make sure that every third-grade child 
reads at grade level. 

Secretary Riley, in his state of edu- 
cation speech last week, called for the 
entire Nation to focus on helping our 
children read, a goal that will not be 
achieved if these budget cuts stay in 
place. The same story is true in Phila- 
delphia. A loss of $13 million, 300 teach- 
ers and aides as well as services. In 
Chicago, these title I cuts could trans- 
late to layoffs of 600 teachers. In San 
Diego, 11,000 students could be denied 
title I services. Perhaps the most disas- 
trous impact will be felt by our young- 
est children at the highest poverty lev- 
els. 

At McNair school in north Charles- 
ton, 80 percent of the students live in 
public housing. The school receives 
$455,000 in title I support. What will 
change without this money? The 
Charleston Post and Courier report 
that the programs at risk include all- 
day kindergarten, special reading pro- 
grams, the schools’ computer lab, staff 
development, and a 6-week summer en- 
richment program. These cuts will be 
real and painful if the Congress does 
not act to prevent them. 
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Already schools are being forced to 
take action because they must plan 
ahead. As you know, the education 
budget is forward-funded, and for good 
reason. Schools must get budgets 
passed in their own communities and 
sign contracts and buy books for next 
year. Such local decisions are made in 
the springtime, months after Congress 
usually enacts an education appropria- 
tions bill for the next school year. But 
this springtime, time is running out. 

It makes no sense that some of the 
same people who say government 
should be run like a business are will- 
ing to let school principals, super- 
intendents, legislators, and school 
boards twist in an uncertain wind with 
no sense of how much Federal aid they 
can expect. The result of this uncer- 
tainty is that decisions to cut back on 
education are being made at school 
board meetings around the country as 
we speak. 

In Boston, school officials had to sub- 
mit their draft budget for next year 4 
weeks ago. If nothing changes, teachers 
must be notified by May 15 of any lay- 
offs. Monroe County, WV, receives 25 
percent of its district budget from Fed- 
eral funds and would have to announce 
teacher contracts by April 1. Right 
now, they plan to lay off 15 to 20 teach- 
ers in six schools. 

Moreover, the House-approved appro- 
priations bill would actually eliminate 
all funding for Goals 2000, ending excel- 
lence grants to thousands of schools 
around the country which are trying to 
raise their academic standards, involve 
parents in communities and education, 
and they are preparing teachers for the 
challenges of the 21st century class- 
room. 

At a time when 72 percent of Ameri- 
cans say drugs and violence are serious 
problems in local schools, it is not easy 
to understand how the House could ap- 
prove a 55-percent cut in the safe and 
drug-free schools program, reducing 
funding in this program by nearly $200 
million. 

The impact of budget cuts will be felt 
on higher education as well. If direct 
lending is capped or killed, students 
and schools in the program will be de- 
prived of à streamlined program that 
has worked, making access to student 
loans easier and cheaper and enabling 
them to pay their loans back more 
readily. 

We also have a difference of opinion 
with the congressional leadership on 
Pell grants. We are pleased that a $100 
increase was approved, but we must do 
more and raise the grant to $2,620 as 
more students depend on financial aid 
to further their college education. 

I am still quoting from the Deputy 
Secretary of Education, Madeleine 
Kunin: From my own life, I know the 
value of education. I came to this coun- 
try as a child who could not speak 
English. My mother believed that any- 
thing is possible in America and our 
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access to education made her more 
than an idol dreamer. It made her a 
prophet. What was there for me and for 
you must be there for this generation 
of children. That is what this budget 
battle is all about. It is about making 
hope more than rhetoric, making it a 
reality. 


I end the quote from the testimony of 
the Deputy Secretary of Education, 
Madeleine Kunin, and I return to the 
statement of author Jonathan Kozol 
and the spirit of the testimony of Jona- 
than Kozol. The spirit of the testimony 
of Jonathan Kozol is that we have a 
moral dilemma. We have a situation 
where the powerful decisionmakers of 
America have made a decision to throw 
overboard large numbers of children, a 
large percentage of the population, just 
forget about them. We have a situation 
in America where large numbers of de- 
cisionmakers, people in power, are 
choosing to take care of their children, 
send them to the best schools, appro- 
priate money and resources or make 
available money and resources through 
private socrces for their own children, 
while the rest of America, a large part 
of it, goes down the drain. 


I think Mr. Kozol used the word 
"triage." 'Triage is something that 
originated in war. It is à French term 
where when you had large numbers of 
wounded congregated, they had to 
make some decisions about how to use 
their meager resources. They had a 
limited number of doctors, nurses, and 
medicine, so they would line people up, 
and those who were only partially 
wounded or not so serious were put in 
one category and not given much at- 
tention, and those who were so far gone 
that it was felt that resources should 
not be wasted on them were put in an- 
other category and left to die, and 
those in the middle, of course, who be- 
longed to neither category were given 
attention. 


Well, we have decided to do some- 
thing similar in a situation where 
there is no need for it. We are not on à 
battlefield. There is no emergency. We 
do not need a revolution. We do not 
need to balance the budget overnight 
in ways which force us into a situation 
where we have to participate in triage. 
But triage is going forward because the 
majority in this House and the major- 
ity which controls the Congress at this 
point has decided that America should 
be an America for an elite group. We 
are going to go into the pampering of 
an oligarchy. A small group will be 
placed into the situation where they 
will be able to make unlimited profits, 
they will be able to live without any 
disturbances from the rest of the popu- 
lation. Ten percent of the people will 
make all the money they can make. 
Ten percent of the people would not 
have to be bothered with any taxes 
which fund the programs that make 
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the Nation go. Ten percent of the peo- 
ple are going to be parasites on the na- 
tional tradition and on all that has 
gone before them. 

People are making large amounts of 
money on Wall Street on telecommuni- 
cations investments, investments in 
computers, investments in cable tele- 
vision, investments of all kinds of 
gadgets which are driven by modern 
technology which was developed by the 
American people's money. Taxpayers 
financed the development of tele- 
communications. At the end of World 
War I and World War II, we invested 
billions of dollars to develop radar, to 
develop miniaturization, to develop 
ways in which you could use fre- 
quencies more effectively. All of this 
was developed by the resources and the 
taxes of the American people. And the 
American people deserve to have a 
share of that investment. 
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We now have frequencies, spectrums 
above our head. I have used this exam- 
ple many times, and I do not think I 
can say it too often. The spectrum be- 
longs to the American people. The air 
over our heads, the atmosphere over 
our heads, nobody has the right to 
claim that. It belongs to the people. 
The Government should not give that 
away. The Government should use it in 
ways which benefit all of the people. 

If we are going to sell it, we should 
sell it at prices which benefit all the 
taxpayers. I certainly propose we do 
not even sell it, we lease it, so nobody 
thinks they own the spectrum, they 
own the frequencies up there. It is like 
the early America, where we had the 
great land rush, and there was land 
which we claimed that nobody owned, 
and we gave it to white American set- 
tlers. The native Americans, they 
owned it, so it was taken from them. 

But without getting into that argu- 
ment, at least there was a democratic 
process of allowing people to partici- 
pate in the land rush. Black people 
were not allowed to participate, even 
after the slaves were freed. They could 
not participate in the land rush, but all 
white Americans could participate in 
the land rush. Immigrants who were 
white could participate in the land 
rush. They were given land, land that 
belonged to the people, that belonged 
to the Government. 

So we have a similar situation above 
our heads with a spectrum as invalu- 
able as land. Let us not cry about the 
lack of resources. Let us not tax Amer- 
ican families anymore. Let us make 
the corporations who want to use those 
frequencies and want to use those spec- 
trums, let us let them pay for it. It is 
a way to justly derive revenue, revenue 
which can then be used to pay for more 
education. 

Why do we not have a dedicated tax 
for all the Internet transactions above 
a certain amount of money, commer- 
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cial transactions above $10, put a tax 
on them of some percentage, and have 
that tax on the Internet transactions 
become a way to finance the informa- 
tion access that is needed for the rest 
of the public? We need to have access 
for everybody, so we need libraries and 
schools to be wired, we need computers 
to be available in some public centers, 
public telecommunication centers, or 
in libraries where people can go in and 
make use of the information age, re- 
gardless of their income. 

All of this could be financed pain- 
lessly by attaching a dedicated tax to 
transactions that take place over the 
Internet, or various other electronic 
communications transactions. We 
could have a trust fund. We call it the 
information superhighway, so let us 
use the analogy. We have a highway 
trust fund very successfully. The high- 
way trust fund is based upon a tax that 
is placed on gasoline. That tax money 
is used to build highways, a successful 
interstate net across the country. We 
have the best highway system in the 
world, because we had a dedicated tax 
to take care of that. 

Now we are on the information super- 
highway, and why not have that funded 
in the same way: establish a trust fund 
through dedicated revenue, give the 
revenue that we have derived back to 
the States on a per capita basis. If we 
want to hand things down to the State, 
there is a situation where we could eas- 
ily, without a bureaucracy, hand down 
the money that is collected through 
this dedicated revenue process to the 
States on the basis of the number of 
people in each State. 

I say that because I would like to see 
New York State for a change get a fair 
shake in some kind of Federal pro- 
gram. We have the phenomenon in New 
York where we are still paying far 
more into the Federal Treasury than 
we get back in aid. You would not be- 
lieve that when you hear them talk. 
We get large amounts of aid from title 
I, a large amount of aid from Medicaid 
and Medicare. People look at all that 
and say New York gets more than 
anybody else." New York has more 
people, and New York chooses to spend 
its money on Medicaid and on Medi- 
care, instead of on F-22 planes or Sea- 
wolf submarines. I can think of no 
more noble way to spend money than 
to spend it on the health of people. 

Yes, you can always get rid of some 
waste, some corruption; you can al- 
ways streamline the process. But if you 
are spending money on the health care 
of New Yorkers, that is money well 
spent. In New York, we should raise 
our heads high, because our share of 
what we are getting from the Federal 
Government is being used to help peo- 
ple in various positive ways. We are 
not building weapons systems that will 
no longer be needed, weapons systems 
that are very expensive and obsolete. 

New York State in 1994 gave, through 
& tax collection process, the Federal 
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Government $18.9 billion more than it 
got back in Federal aid. You might say 
"Why did you calculate it that way?" 
We have been following this for a few 
years. The Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment has a table which shows that con- 
sistently, New York has given more to 
the Federal Government then it has 
gotten back in terms of aid. We do not 
have any big defense plants, any Sea- 
wolf submarines, any aircraft carriers, 
so we do not get back large amounts of 
money like Marietta, GA, does. The 
southern States altogether get back $65 
billion more from the Federal Govern- 
ment than they pay into the Federal 
Government. 

I am mentioning this because we 
have a dogma here about States rights 
and block grants to the States, the 
States can do it so much better. New 
York could probably exist far better if 
you were to give it back its own 
money. If we had $18 billion, almost $19 
billion that is ours to spend as we see 
fit, we can solve all the budget prob- 
lems of New York State. 

Those who talk about States rights 
and passing education programs and 
school lunch programs and AFDC, Med- 
icaid, passing it down to the States, 
you had better stop and think twice 
about placing such a high priority on 
States rights in running programs and 
funding programs. On education, there 
are many States that would be short- 
changed if they have to pay for their 
own costs without Federal funds. Many 
of the Federal funds flow out of the 
northwest States like New York and 
Michigan; midwest States like Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. They are still pay- 
ing far more to the Federal Govern- 
ment than they get back. 

Let me conclude by saying what we 
need is leadership that recognizes that 
triage will not work. No part of the 
population should be thrown over- 
board. If you are not going to throw a 
portion of the population overboard, 
then you invest in education. 

You must face the realities of 1996. 
There is a technological revolution. 
There is an information age revolution. 
There are going to be large dislocations 
that you have always in the work 
force. We want to have certain kinds of 
value systems developed. We want to 
have fairness across the board, and ev- 
erybody participate in the prosperity 
of America. 

The only way we know at this point 
to do that, the way we are certain will 
have a direct impact on that problem, 
is education, more investment in edu- 
cation, more investment in job train- 
ing. Some genius may come along later 
on and find some other way to deal 
with the problem in addition to invest- 
ing in education and job training. It 
may be there may be a pill people can 
take to help solve the problem at some 
time in the future. I do not know. We 
do not have any way to predict the 
wonders of technology and medicine. 
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But we do know education and job 
training are absolutely necessary in 
order to cope with the current difficul- 
ties we are facing in this society, 
whether you are talking about crime 
problems, AIDS problems; you name 
the problem, and education is part of 
the solution. 

Let us go forward and reject the phi- 
losophy of the Republican majority. 
Let us not disinvest in education at 
this point. Let us follow the trend of 
the thinking of the people who ap- 
peared at our forum today. Twenty 
people came from all walks of life. 
They said '"The American people say 
that common sense dictates that we 
should invest more and more in edu- 
cation." I hope we will go forward and 
do that. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12 of rule I, the House 
will stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 24 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. COBLE) at 9 o'clock and 28 
minutes p.m. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEPHARDT), for today and 
the balance of the week, on account of 
illness in the family. 

Mrs. CHENOWETH (at the request of 
Mr. ARMEY), for today, on account of 
illness in the family. 


——— 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCDERMOTT) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs. MALONEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. KAPTUR, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DEUTSCH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FOLEY) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, for 5 minutes 
"ad day on today and March 6, 7, and 

Mr. HUNTER, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Mr. FOLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CHRISTENSEN) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. McINTOSH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. TIAHRT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BARR of Georgia, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCDERMOTT) and to in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. CLAY. 


Mr. REED. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FOLEY) and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. RADANOVICH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BENTSEN) and to include 
extraneous material:) 


. STARK. 

Mr. BORSKI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. OWENS) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Davis. 

Mrs. MORELLA in two instances. 
MENENDEZ in two instances. 
BEREUTER in two instances. 
RADANOVICH. 

GILLMOR. 

JACOBS. 

STARK. 

BORSKI. 

MOAKLEY. 
GOODLATTE. 
PALLONE. 

LEWIS of California. 
DIAZ-BALART. 
MEEHAN 
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BARCIA. j 


objection, the House stands adjourned. 
There was no objection. 
Accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 29 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until 
Wednesday, March 6, 1996, at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2174. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
quests for emergency fiscal year 1996 supple- 
mental appropriations for emergency ex- 
penses related to recent natural disasters in 
the United States and the Virgin Islands, and 
to designate the amount made available as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to sec- 
tion 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1107 (H. 
Doc. No. 104-183); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2175. A letter from the Secretary of En- 
ergy, transmitting notification of the De- 
partment's intention to contract the sale of 
Naval Petroleum Reserve Numbered 1, also 
known as the Elk Hills Reserve without pro- 
viding for the use of competitive procedures; 
to the Committee on National Security. 

2176. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final priority—Research 
in Education of Individuals with Disabilities 
Program, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to 
the Committee on Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportunities. 

2171. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the De- 
partment’s report entitled “Ambulatory Sur- 
gery, Preadmissiun Testing, and Same-day 
Surgery: State Medicaid Programs’ Experi- 
ence and Findings from the Literature,” pur- 
suant to Public Law 101-508, section 
4755(b)(3)(d) (104 Stat. 1388-210); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

2178. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a list of all potential 
sales and licensed commercial exports under 
the act of major weapons or weapons-related 
defense equipment valued at $7 million or 
more, or of any other weapons or weapons- 
related defense equipment valued at $25 mil- 
lion or more, which the administration con- 
siders eligible for approval during the cal- 
endar year 1996 and which may, therefore, re- 
sult in notification to the Congress this 
year, pursuant to section 25(a)(1) of the Arms 
Export Control Act; to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

2179. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a report on the progress made 
toward opening the U.S. Embassy in Jerusa- 
lem, pursuant to Public Law 104-45, section 6 
(109 Stat. 400); to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

2180. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Committee for Purchase from People who 
are Blind or Severely Disabled, transmitting 
a report of activities under the Freedom of 
Information Act for calendar year 1995, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on 
Government Reform and Oversight. 

2181. A letter from the Director, Commu- 
nications and Legislative Affairs, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, trans- 
mitting a report of activities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for calendar year 
1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Reform and Oversight. 

2182. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
a report of activities under the Freedom of 
Information Act for calendar year 1995, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on 
Government Reform and Oversight. 

2183. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Maritime Commission, transmitting a report 
of activities under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act for calendar year 1995, pursuant to 
5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight. 
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2184. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, trans- 
mitting a report of activities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for calendar year 
1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Reform and Oversight. 

2185. A letter from the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy, transmitting a report 
of activities under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act for calendar year 1995, pursuant to 
5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight. 

2186. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
a report of activities under the Freedom of 
Information Act for calendar year 1995, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552(b); to the Committee on 
Government Reform and Oversight. 

2187. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Merit Systems Protection Board, transmit- 
ting a report of activities under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1995, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee 
on Government Reform and Oversight. 

2188. A letter from the U.S. Copyright Of- 
fice, transmitting a report of activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552; 
to the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight. 

2189. A letter from the Director, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, transmitting a report of ac- 
tivities under the Freedom of Information 
Act for calendar year 1995, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight. 

2190. A letter from the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative, transmitting a report of activi- 
ties under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(e); to the Committee on Government Re- 
form and Oversight. 


——————___ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 370. Resolution waiving 
points of order against the conference report 
to accompany the bill (H.R. 927) to seek 
international sanctions against the Castro 
government in Cuba, to plan for support of a 
transition government leading to a demo- 
cratically elected government in Cuba, and 
for other purposes (Rept. 104-470). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: Committee on Re- 
sources. H.R. 1332. A bill to establish certain 
policies and responsibilities with respect to 
the administration of the Rongelap Resettle- 
ment Trust Fund, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. 104-471). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 3003. A bill to establish requirements 
applicable to rent-to-own transactions; to 
the Committee on Banking and Financial 
Services. 

By Mrs. LINCOLN (for herself, Mr. 
TAUZIN, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON, and Mr. MINGE): 
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H.R. 3004. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to extend the maximum 
period permitted between standard surveys 
of home health agencies and to expand the 
scope of deemed status and permit recogni- 
tion of surveys by national accreditation 
bodies for providers under the Medicare Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and in addition to the Committee on Com- 
merce, for a period to be subsequently deter- 
mined by the Speaker, in each case for con- 
sideration of such provisions as fall within 
the jurisdiction of the committee concerned. 

By Mr. FIELDS of Texas: 

H.R. 3005. A bill to amend the Federal secu- 
rities laws in order to promote efficiency and 
capital formation in the financial markets, 
and to amend the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 to promote more efficient manage- 
ment of mutual funds, protect investors, and 
provide more effective and less burdensome 
regulations; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LEWIS of California: 

H.R. 3006. A bill to provide for disposal of 
public lands in support of the Manzanar His- 
toric Site in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Re- 
Sources. 

By Mr. BACHUS (for himself, Mr. 
LEACH, and Mr. SPRATT): 

H.R. 3007. A bill to establish an inter- 
agency task force to design ar implement a 
plan for determining the extent to which 
U.S. currency is held in foreign countries 
and estimating the extent to which such cur- 
rency is being counterfeited outside the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Financial Serv- 
ices, and in addition to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, for a period to be subse- 
quently determined by the Speaker, in each 
case for consideration of such provisions as 
fall within the jurisdiction of the committee 
concerned. 

By Mr. COX (for himself, Mr. YOUNG of 
Alaska, Mr. CALVERT, and Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH): 

H.R. 3008. A bill to amend the Helium Act 
to authorize the Secretary to enter into 
agreements with private parties for the re- 
covery and disposal of helium on Federal 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Resources. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 3009. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Commission Act of 1983 with respect to the 
subpoena power of the Commission; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas: 

H.R. 3010. A bill to assure that advertise- 
ments by States for participation in their 
lotteries provide information to the con- 
sumer on the statistical probability of win- 
ning and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODLATTE (for himself, Mr. 
DELAY, Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
MANZULLO, Mr. COBLE, Mr. BARR of 
Georgia, Mr. BONO, Ms. LOFGREN, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, Ms. ESHOO, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. FARR of California, Mr. 


BOUCHER, Mr. CHABOT, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
and Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland): 

H.R. 3011. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to affirm the rights of U.S. per- 
sons to use and sell encryption and to relax 
export controls on encryption; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and in addition to 
the Committee on International Relations, 
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for a period to be subsequently determined 
by the Speaker, in each case for consider- 
ation of such provisions as fall within the ju- 
risdiction of the committee concerned. 

By Mr. MORAN (for himself, Mr. 
SAXTON, Mr. DAVIS, Mr. FROST, Mr. 
PASTOR, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. FARR of 
California, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. 
HASTINGS of Florida, Ms. NORTON, Mr. 
FILNER, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. GENE 
GREEN of Texas, Ms. LOFGREN, and 
Mr. NORWOOD): 

H. R. 3012. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit covered beneficiaries 
under the military health care system who 
are also entitled to Medicare to enroll in the 
Federal Employees Health Program; to the 
Committee on National Security, and in ad- 
dition to the Committee on Government Re- 
form and Oversight, for a period to be subse- 
quently determined by the Speaker, in each 
case of consideration of such provisions as 
fall within the jurisdiction of the committee 
concerned. 

By Mr. NEY: 

H.R. 3013. A bill to increase the availabil- 
ity and continuity of health coverage for in- 
dividuals, small employers, and other 
groups, to reduce paperwork and simplify ad- 
ministration of health care claims, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and in addition to the Committees on 
Economic and Educational Opportunities, 
and Ways and Means, for a period to be sub- 
sequently determined by the Speaker, in 
each case for consideration of such provi- 
sions as fall within the jurisdiction of the 
committee concerned. 

By Mr. REED (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Rhode Island, and Mr. 
GEJDENSON): 

H.R. 3014. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, to ensure the safety of barges 
carrying oil or hazardous material in bulk on 
lakes, bays, or sounds of the United States, 
by establishing equipment and manning re- 
quirements for those barges; to the Commit- 
tee on Transportation and Infrastructure. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself, Ms. 
WATERS, Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas, 
and Ms. NORTON): 

H.R. 3015. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a program 
for postreproductive health care; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 3016. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Attorney General of 
the United States to be consulted before the 
manufacture, importation, sale, or delivery 
of armor piercing ammunition for the use of 
& governmental entity; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3017. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the possession or 
transfer of handgun ammunition capable of 
being used to penetrate standard body 
armor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3018. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, sale, purchase, transfer, 
receipt, or transportation of handguns in any 
manner affecting interstate or foreign com- 
merce, except for or by members of the 
Armed Forces, law enforcement officials, 
and, as authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, licensed importers, manufacturers, 
and dealers, and pistol clubs; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: 

H.R. 3019. A bill making appropriations for 
fiscal year 1996 to make a further downpay- 
ment toward a balanced budget, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and in addition to the Committee 
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on the Budget, for a period to be subse- 
quently determined by the Speaker, in each 
case for consideration of such provisions as 
fall within the jurisdiction of the committee 
concerned. 
By Mr. SHAW (for himself, Mr. ZELIFF, 
and Mr. MCCOLLUM): 

H.J. Res. 162. Joint resolution to dis- 
approve the certification of the President 
under section 490(b) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 regarding foreign assistance 
for Mexico during fiscal year 1996; to the 
Committee on International Relations. 

By Mr. GILCHREST: 

H. Con. Res. 146. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the 1996 Special Olympics Torch 
Relay to be run through the Capitol 
Grounds; to the Committee on 'Transpor- 
tation and Infrastructure. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H. Con. Res. 147. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the use of the Capitol Grounds for 
the 15th annual National Peace Officers' Me- 
morial Service; to the Committee on Trans- 
portation and Infrastructure. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 65: Mr. DORNAN, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
FARR, and Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 103: Mr. BALDACCI and Mr. COMBEST. 

H.R. 218: Mr. LONGLEY. 

H.R. 303: Mr. HANSEN and Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey. 

H.R. 447: Mr. THORNTON, Mr. WELDON of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. WELDON of Florida. 

H.R. 777: Mr. BROWN of California. 

H.R. 778: Mr. BROWN of California. 

H.R. 779: Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. BORSKI, and 
Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 780: Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. BORSKI, and 
Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 789: Mr. GRAHAM. 

H.R. 820: Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. HALL of 
Texas, Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. BREW- 
STER, Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, Mr. 
CONDIT, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN, and Mr. PAYNE of Virginia. 

H.R. 833: Mr. BILBRAY and Mr. DEFAZIO. 

H.R. 972: Mr. LUTHER. 

H.R. 995: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 1010: Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 1386: Mr. NETHERCUTT. 

H.R. 1416: Mr. LAFALCE, Ms. ROYBAL-AL- 
LARD, Mr. BROWN of California, and Mr. 
EHLERS. 

H.R. 1423: Mr. ENGLISH of Pennsylvania, 
Ms. PELOSI, and Ms. WOOLSEY. 

H.R. 1513: Mr. WALSH. 

H.R. 1560: Mr. OLVER. 

H.R. 1573: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 1610: Mr. CAMP and Mr. BILBRAY. 

H.R. 1619: Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 1625: Mr. PETRI and Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 2143: Mr. CAMPBELL. 

H.R. 2193: Mr. KLUG. 

H.R. 2202: Mrs. LINCOLN and Mr. SISISKY. 

H. R. 2214: Ms. LOFGREN. 

H.R. 2270: Mr. MILLER of Florida. 

H.R. 2306: Mr. EVANS and Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas. 

H.R. 2320: Mr. COBLE, Mr. ROHRABACHER, 
Mr. EWING, Ms. DUNN of Washington, Mr. 
SCARBOROUGH, Mr. NEUMANN, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. KIM, Mr. NEY, and Mr. METCALF. 

H.R. 2566: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 2575: Mr. YATES. 

H.R. 2604: Mr. SHAW. 

H.R. 2664: Mr. STUDDS, Mr. BRYANT of 
Texas, and Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi. 
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H.R. 2779: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
FOLEY, Mr. WELDON of Florida, and Mr. 
EMERSON. 

H.R. 2795: Mr. MICA and Mr. SCARBOROUGH. 

H.R. 2807: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas and Mr. 


HUNTER. 

H.R. 2820: Ms. PRYCE and Mr. LINDER. 

H.R. 2837: Mr. DEFAZIO and Mr. HOYER. 

H.R. 2879: Mr. DINGELL. 

H.R. 2900: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 2959: Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD, Ms. MCCAR- 
THY, Mr. BRYANT of Texas, and Mr. DICKS. 

H.R. 2966: Mr. CALVERT, Mr. BRYANT of 
Tennessee, and Mr. EHLERS. 

H. R. 2976: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
NORWOOD, Mr. OWENS, Mr. TAYLOR of North 
Carolina, and Mr. WALSH. 

H.R. 2992: Mr. COBURN, Mr. GILLMOR, and 
Mr. KIM. 

H.R. 2994: Mr. HERGER, Mr. LEVIN, Ms. 
Dunn of Washington, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. CAMP, Mr. LEACH, Mr. FATTAH, 
Ms. LOFGREN, Mr. FARR, and Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON. 

H.J. Res. 158: Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. FROST, Ms. LOFGREN, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
OLVER, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
JEFFERSON, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
MCNULTY, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
HILLIARD, Mr. HORN, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. FRAZ- 
ER, Mrs. CLAYTON, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. WIL- 
SON, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mr. TORRES, Ms. FURSE, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. BUNN of Or- 
egon, and Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H. Con. Res. 144: Mr. BARRETT of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. FILNER, Mr. 
GEPHARDT, Mr. LANTOS, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. 
MANTON, Mr. RANGEL, Mrs. SCHROEDER, and 
Mr. WILSON. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 1963: Mr. FILNER. 

H.R. 1972: Mr. FILNER. 


— M"— 
AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 994 
OFFERED BY: MR. SANDERS 
(Page and line number references are to 
Amendment No. 1) 

AMENDMENT No. 2: Page 5, line 16, insert 
before the period the following: "especially 
small entities employing 50 or fewer employ- 
ees". 

H.R. 994 
OFFERED BY: MR. SANDERS 
(Page and line number references are to 
Amendment No. 1) 

AMENDMENT NO. 3: Page 15, line 17, strike 
functional interrelations” and insert func- 
tional interrelationships (including the rela- 
tionship of rules which affect business enti- 
ties employing 50 or fewer employees)". 

H.R. 994 
OFFERED BY: MR. SMITH OF MICHIGAN 

AMENDMENT NO. 4: Strike title III and in- 
sert the following: 

TITLE III—REQUIREMENT FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL APPROVAL OF SIGNIFICANT 
RULES 

SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the ‘‘Significant 
Regulation Oversight Act of 1996". 
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SEC. 302. FINDING AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FINDING.—The Congress finds that over- 
sight of significant rules will be enhanced if 
they are subject to congressional review and 
approval after being proposed by an agency. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this title is 
to ensure that before a significant rule takes 
effect 

(1) Congress is given an adequate oppor- 
tunity to review the rule and ensure that it 
is in accordance with the intent of Congress 
in enacting the law under which the rule is 
proposed; and 

(2) Congress approves the rule in accord- 
ance with the procedures established by this 
title. 

SEC. 303. REVIEW OF SIGNIFICANT RULES BY 
CONGRESS. 


(a) CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF SIGNIFI- 
CANT RULES REQUIRED.—A significant rule 
shall not take effect before the date of the 
enactment of a joint resolution described in 
section 304(a) comprised solely of the text of 
the significant rule. 

(b) REPORTING AND REVIEW OF SIGNIFICANT 
RULES.—(1) Before a proposed significant 
rule would take effect as a final rule, the 
agency proposing the rule shall submit to 
each House of Congress a report containing 
the following: 

(A) A copy of the proposed significant rule. 

(B) A concise summa. of the proposed sig- 
nificant rule, its purpose, and anticipated ef- 
fects. 

(C) A complete copy of any cost-benefit 
analysis report that has been prepared by 
the agency with respect to the proposed sig- 
nificant rule. 

(D) An explanation of the specific statu- 
tory interpretation under which a rule is 
proposed, including an explanation of— 

(i) whether the interpretation is expressly 
required by the text of the statute; or 

(ii) if the interpretation is not expressly 
required by the text of the statute, an expla- 
nation that the interpretation is within the 
range of permissible interpretations of the 
statute as identified by the agency, and an 
explanation why the interpretation selected 
by the agency is the agency's preferred inter- 
pretation. 

(E) Any other relevant information or re- 
quirements under any other Act and any rel- 
evant Executive order. 

(2) Upon receipt of a report under para- 
graph (1) each House of Congress shall pro- 
vide a copy of the report to the Chairman 
and ranking minority party member of each 
committee with jurisdiction over the subject 
matter of the report. 

(c) No INFERENCE TO BE DRAWN WHERE 
CONGRESS FAILS TO APPROVE.—If Congress 
fails to enact a joint resolution approving a 
proposed significant rule, no court or agency 
may infer any intent of Congress from any 
action or inaction of Congress with regard to 
such rule or related statute. 

SEC. 304. CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL PROCE- 
DURE FOR SIGNIFICANT RULES. 

(a) INTRODUCTION.—Not later than 3 legisla- 
tive days after the date on which an agency 
submits a report under section 303(b) con- 
taining the text of any proposed significant 
rule, the majority leader of each House of 
the Congress shall introduce (by request) a 
joint resolution comprised solely of the text 
of that significant rule. If the joint resolu- 
tion is not introduced in either House as pro- 
vided in the preceding sentence, than any 
Member of that House may introduce the 
joint resolution. 

(b) REFERRAL AND CONSIDERATION.—The 
joint resolution shall be referred to the ap- 
propriate committee of the House in which it 
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is introduced. The committee may report the 
joint resolution without substantive revision 
and with or without recommendation or with 
an adverse recommendation, or the commit- 
tee may vote not to report the joint resolu- 
tion. If the committee votes to order the 
joint resolution reported, it shall be reported 
not later than the end of the period (not to 
exceed 45 legislative days) established for 
consideration of the joint resolution by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives or 
the majority leader of the Senate, as the 
case may be. Except in the case of a joint 
resolution which a committee votes not to 
report, a committee failing to report a joint 
resolution within such period shall be auto- 
matically discharged from consideration of 
the joint resolution, and it shall be placed on 
the appropriate calendar. 

(2) A vote on final passage of the joint res- 
olution shall be taken in that House on or 
before the close of the 90th legislative day 
after the date of the introduction of the joint 
resolution in that House. 

(3)(A) A motion in the House of Represent- 
atives to proceed to the consideration of a 
joint resolution under this section shall be 
highly privileged and not debatable. An 
amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order, nor shall it be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(B) Debate in the House of Representatives 
on a joint resolution under this section shall 
be limited to not more than 4 hours, which 
shall be divided equally between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the joint resolution. 
A motion further to limit debate shall not be 
debatable. It shall not be in order to move to 
recommit a joint resolution under this sec- 
tion or to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(C) All appeals from the decisions of the 
chair relating to the application of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to the proce- 
dure relating to a joint resolution under this 
section shall be decided without debate. 

(D) Except to the extent specifically pro- 
vided in the preceding provisions of this sub- 
section, consideration of a joint resolution 
under this section shall be governed by the 
Rules of the House of Representatives appli- 
cable to other joint resolutions in similar 
circumstances. 

(4)(A) A motion in the Senate to proceed to 
the consideration of a joint resolution under 
this section shall be privileged and not de- 
batable. An amendment to the motion shall 
not be in order, nor shall it be in order to 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(B) Debate in the Senate on a joint resolu- 
tion under this section, and all debatable 
motions and appeals in connection there- 
with, shall be limited to not more than 10 
hours. The time shall be equally divided be- 
tween, and controlled by, the majority lead- 
er and the minority leader or their des- 
ignees. 

(C) Debate in the Senate on any debatable 
motion or appeal in connection with a joint 
resolution under this section shall be limited 
to not more than 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided between, and controlled by, the mover 
and the manager of the joint resolution, ex- 
cept that in the event the manager of the 
joint resolution is in favor of any such mo- 
tion or appeal, the time in opposition there- 
to, shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or his designee. Such leaders, or either of 
them, may, from time under their control on 
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the passage of a joint resolution, allot addi- 
tional time to any Senator during the con- 
sideration of any debatable motion or ap- 


peal. 

(D) A motion in the Senate to further limit 
debate on a joint resolution under this sec- 
tion is not debatable. A motion to recommit 
a joint resolution under this section is not in 
order. 

(c) AMENDMENTS PROHIBITED.—No amend- 
ment to a joint resolution considered under 
this section shall be in order in either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate. No 
motion to suspend the application of this 
subsection shall be in order in either House, 
nor shall it be in order in either House for 
the presiding officer to entertain a request 
to suspend the application of this subsection 
by unanimous consent. 

(d) TREATMENT IF THE OTHER HOUSE HAS 
ACTED.—1f, before the passage by one House 
of a joint resolution of that House described 
in subsection (a), that House receives from 
the other House a joint resolution described 
in subsection (a) comprised of the same text, 
that: 

(1) The procedure in that House shall be 
the same as if no joint resolution had been 
received from the other House. 

(2) The vote on final passage shall be on 
the joint resolution of the other House. 

(e) CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY.—This sec- 
tion is enacted by Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such it is deemed 
a part of the rules of each House, respec- 
tively, but applicable only with respect to 
the procedure to be followed in that House in 
the case of a joint resolution described in 
subsection (a), and ít supersedes other rules 
only to the extent that it is inconsistent 
with such rules; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

SEC. 305. EXISTING RULES. 

(a) GENERAL.—Any existing rule may be re- 
vised or revoked in accordance with this sec- 
tion if a petition for review so requests. 

(b) INTRODUCTION.—If a petition for review 
is filled with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Clerk or the Secretary shall determine 
whether the petition meets the requirements 
of subsection (d). If the Clerk or the Sec- 
retary determines that a petition meets 
those requirements, he or she shall notify 
the majority leader of that House. The ma- 
jority leader so notified shall, within 3 legis- 
lative days, introduce a joint resolution (by 
request) that makes the revision or revoca- 
tion of existing rules proposed by the peti- 
tion upon the enactment of that joint resolu- 
tion. If the joint resolution is not introduced 
as provided in the preceding sentence, then 
any Member of that House may introduce 
the joint resolution. 

(c) PROCEDURES FOR CONSIDERATION IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE SEN- 
ATE.—Any joint resolution introduced under 
subsection (b) shall be considered in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate in 
accordance with the procedures respecting a 
joint resolution set forth in section 304. 

(d) PETITIONS FOR REVIEW.—A petition for 
review under subsection (a) shall contain the 
following: 

(1) Any rule affected by the petition and 
the contents of that rule as it would exist if 
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a joint resolution revising or revoking that 

rule pursuant to the petition were enacted. 
(2) For a petition in the Senate, the signa- 

tures of 30 Senators, or for a petition in the 

House of Representatives, the signatures of 

120 Members. 

SEC, 306. DEFINITIONS. 


For purposes of this title: 

(1) AGENCY.—The term agency“ has the 
meaning given that term in section 551 of 
title 5, United States Code (relating to ad- 
ministrative procedure). 

(2) RULE.—(A) The term rule“ has the 
meaning given such term by section 551 of 
title 5, United States Code, except that such 
term does not include— 

(i) any rule of particular applicability in- 
cluding a rule that approves or prescribes— 

(I) future rates, wages, prices, services, or 
allowances therefor, 

(II) corporate or financial structures, reor- 
ganizations, mergers, or acquisitions thereof, 
or 

(III) accounting practices or disclosures 
bearing on any of the foregoing, or 

(ii) any rule of agency organization, per- 
sonnel, procedure, practice, or any routine 
matter. 

(B) The term final rule" means any final 
rule or interim final rule. 

(3) SIGNIFICANT RULE.—The term signifi- 
cant rule" means any rule proposed by an 
agency that is specified or described as such 
in the Act that authorizes the rule. 

SEC. 307. EXEMPTION FOR MONETARY POLICY. 

Nothing in this title applies to any rule 
concerning monetary policy proposed or im- 
plemented by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System or the Federal Open 
Market Committee. 


H.R. 994 
OFFERED By: MR. TRAFICANT 


(Page and line number references are to 
Amendment No. 1) 


AMENDMENT No. 5: Page 33, line 17, strike 
and“. in line 21 strike the period and insert 
“; and", and after line 21 insert the follow- 
ing: 

(vii) regulations or other agency state- 
ments that impose trade sanctions against 
any country that engages in illegal trade ac- 
tivities against the United States that are 
injurious to American technology, jobs, pen- 
sions, or general economic well-being. 


H.R. 994 
OFFERED BY: MR. TRAFICANT 


(Page and line number references are to 
Amendment No. 1) 


AMENDMENT NO. 6: Page 33, line 17, strike 
"and", in line 21 strike the period and insert 
„; and", and after line 21 insert the follow- 
ing: 

(vii) regulations or other agency state- 
ments that ensure the collection of taxes 
from a subsidiary of a foreign company doing 
business in the United States. 


H.R. 994 
OFFERED BY: MR. TRAFICANT 


(Page and line number references are to 
Amendment No. 1) 


AMENDMENT NO. 7: Page 33, line 17, strike 
"and", in line 21 strike the period and insert 
„ and", and after line 21 insert the follow- 
ing: 

(vii) regulations or other agency state- 
ments that protect the health and safety of 
the American worker. 
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THE CLINTON DEFENSE“: 
ANOTHER STEP TOWARD TROUBLE 


HON. RANDY "DUKE" CUNNINGHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton's 1997 defense budget returns us to a 
Carter-era hollow military. It’s like the dif- 
ference between Desert Storm and Desert 
One, Jimmy Carter's failed mission to rescue 
hostages in Iran. By chopping about $10 bil- 
lion from 1996 spending, President Clinton 
jeopardizes the military's ability to train, repair 
and maintain equipment, and ultimately to de- 
fend our Nation. 

While the defense pot shrinks, President 
Clinton has increased our commitments to 
places like Haiti and Bosnia, costing the Pen- 
tagon and the taxpayer billions of dollars. He 
identifies spending for some important initia- 
tives, but remains silent on where the cuts will 
come from. The fact is they will eventually 
come from important accounts that fund train- 
ing, maintenance and upgrades to equipment. 
Either President Clinton is assuming Congress 
will provide necessary funding for defense, or 
he is not serious about defending our country. 

Our soldiers who risk their lives for our 
country are continuously being asked to do 
more with less. Without the proper training 
and equipment our national security and our 
soldiers suffer. The 3-percent pay raise for our 
soldiers included in the bill will help them 
make ends meet back home, but we must do 
more than that. We must make sure our mili- 
tary personnel have the training and equip- 
ment necessary to do their jobs. Cutting de- 
fense spending makes this difficult, if not im- 
possible, to do. 

Clinton's shortsighted defense policy has 
been recognized by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who admit that defense has been under fund- 
ed. Congress, which recognized the problem, 
kept its promise to begin fixing it. We began 
making the investments necessary to maintain 
America's standing as the world's most for- 
midable military power. Unfortunately, while 
we took one step forward, President Clinton's 
1997 defense budget takes us two steps back. 


SALUTE TO DAMASCUS, MD, 
AMERICAN LEGION POST 171 


HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1996 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute the 50th anniversary of American Le- 
gion Post 171, which is located in my congres- 
sional district. This post has over 360 active 
members; several members have been with 


the post for 50 years. The post is headed by 
Comdr. Robert Morris with help from Gerald 
Duvall, Leonard Tolley, Robert Morris, Robert 
Ray, Luther Burke, and Jack Day. 

The American Legion has a history of con- 
tributing to the community since its founding 
after the First World War as a "patriotic, mu- 
tual-help, and community service organiza- 
tion.” The membership consists of honorably 
discharged wartime veterans of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. Today's members, men and 
women, have served overseas in World War 
Il, Korea, Vietnam, Lebanon, Granada, Pan- 
ama, and Desert Storm. All are committed to 
improving their communities through active 
volunteerism. These efforts have helped many 
people, most especially our youngsters. 

Of particular note are the many activities 
and programs for young people. Every year, 
Post 171 helps send teenagers to Boys State 
and Girls State, sponsors an awards program 
for elementary school children and Boy Scout 
troops, and provides a college scholarship 
program for high school students. 

Mr. Speaker, please join me in saluting the 
efforts of the veterans of American Legion 
Post 171. They are an important, vital part of 
Maryland's Eighth Congressional District. 


IN HONOR OF BILL AND FRANCES 
HOGAN: TWO OUTSTANDING CITI- 
ZENS CELEBRATING 70 YEARS 
OF MARRIAGE 


HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to two outstanding citizens, Bill 
and Frances Hogan, who celebrated their 70th 
wedding anniversary on March 1. Father John 
Doherty of St. Andrew’s Church, Bayonne 
celebrated a special Mass in their honor on 
Saturday, March 2 at noon. 

Saturday's remembrance acknowledged the 
enormous contributions made by Bill and 
Frances Hogan to their family and community. 
March was destined to be an important month 
for Mr. and Mrs. Hogan; Frances was born on 
the 14th of the month and Bill on the 26th. On 
March 1, 1926, the future Mr. and Mrs. Hogan 
were married by Msgr. Charles Doyle in the 
same St. Andrew's Church where their union 
will be commemorated. On that happy day, 
the bride and groom were attended by Ed and 
Carrie Van Dwight as best man and maid of 
honor. 

This joyful marriage produced eight children 
to follow in their parents' footsteps of service 
to the community: Virginia, Donovan, Cecilia 
Van Wagner, Dolores, Matt, Bill, Jerry and 
Bernadette Stuponski. Mr. and Mrs. Hogan are 
the proud grand-parents of 28 and great 
grand-parents of 19 with 1 more due in May. 


Bill Hogan is a citizen who has distinguished 
himself with dedication to his community in 
Bayonne. Mr. Hogan was an active participant 
in the administration of his town's judicial sys- 
tem serving as chief court clerk for over 25 
years. In addition to his duties as father and 
public official, Mr. Hogan was a founder of the 
Police Athletic League program in Bayonne. A 
sports enthusiast, Mr. Hogan also served as a 
coach in both the Bayonne Little League and 
Catholic Youth Organization programs. 

Frances Hogan is an individual inspired with 
a commitment to family and her fellow citi- 
zens. Mrs. Hogan played an integral role in 
the development of her children. As a full-time 
mother, Mrs. Hogan's guidance led to her chil- 
dren becoming responsible community mem- 
bers. After her children had grown, Mrs. 
Hogan went to work for the Bayonne Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Foundation. A very reli- 
gious woman, Mrs. Hogan also became an ex- 
tremely active member of St. Andrew's parish. 

It is an honor to have two such exceptional 
individuals residing in my district. They exem- 
plify the important relationship that exists be- 
tween family and community. | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in recoyi.*ion of Bill and 
Frances Hogan's life-long commitment to their 
community and to each other. 


CUBAN EMBARGO NOT THE 
ANSWER 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, Cuba's 
shootdown of two civilian aircraft, resulting in 
the loss of four American lives just over a 
week ago, was a reprehensible and cowardly 
act. Certainly, a swift and decisive response 
from the U.S. Govemment is entirely war- 
ranted. Whether the Clinton administration has 
chosen the appropriate response is far less 
certain. 

This Member would call to the attention of 
his colleagues an editorial in the March 3, 
1996 edition of the Washington Post, entitled 
"The Great Cuban Embargo Scam". A key in- 
tent behind the embargo legislation is to dis- 
courage foreign investment in Cuba by allow- 
ing Cuban-Americans to sue in U.S. Federal 
courts those foreign companies doing busi- 
ness on land once owned by these exiles. Au- 
thor Louis F. Desloge argues that, conversely, 
companies are unlikely to abandon viable op- 
erations in Cuba because of lawsuits, and 
would be more than willing to settle out of 
court. 

Mr. Speaker, this Member would ask that 
Mr. Desloge's editorial from the Washington 
Post be placed in today's RECORD and urges 
that his colleagues read it. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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[From the Washington Post, March 3, 1996] 
THE GREAT CUBAN EMBARGO SCAM 
(By Louis F. Desloge) 

Virtually everyone agrees that President 
Clinton should retaliate forcefully against 
Cuba's tragic and murderous downing of two 
civilian aircraft last weekend. But the least 
effective and most counterproductive pun- 
ishment is Clinton's acquiescence to the 
Helms-Burton bill to tighten the U.S. embar- 
go of Cuba. This legislation, which the White 
House endorsed last week, albeit with res- 
ervations, will only play into Castro's hands 
by creating an expansive loophole for prop- 
erty claimants, especially wealthy Cuban 
Americans, to circumvent the embargo. 

Jesse Helms and Dan Burton, conserv- 
atives whom I admire, are no doubt sincere 
in their motivation to subvert Castro's rule 
by applying economic pressure on his re- 
gime. However, they may very well achieve 
just the opposite of what they seek by but- 
tressing, not undermining, Castro's support 
at home and weakening, not strengthening, 
the embargo's prohibition on trade with 
Cuba. 

The Helms-Burton bill is a slick strata- 
gem. Its stated purpose is to tighten the em- 
bargo by allowing Cuban Americans to have 
the unprecedented right to sue, in U.S. fed- 
eral courts, foreign companies doing business 
on land once owned by these exiles. The idea 
is to discourage foreign business investment 
in Cuba, thus undermining the island's finan- 
cial recovery which, the bill's supporters na- 
ively hope, will result in a collapse of the 
Castro regime. 'The bills practical con- 
sequences are a different story. 

A little-noticed provision in the Helms- 
Burton measure will enable a small group of 
Cuban Americans to profit from the eco- 
nomic activity occurring in Cuba. 

To understand this provision, one must 
first know who helped write it. As the Balti- 
more Sun reported last May, the bill was 
drafted with the advice of Nick Gutierrez, an 
attorney who represents the National Asso- 
ciation of Sugar Mill Owners of Cuba and the 
Cuban Association for the Tobacco Industry. 
Gutierrez acknowledges his involvement, as 
does Ignacio Sanchez, an attorney whose 
firm represents the Bacardi rum company. 
Sanchez told the Sun that he worked on the 
bill in his capacity as a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Associations Cuban Property 
Rights Task Force and not as a representa- 
tive of the rum company. 

It is not hard to surmise what these former 
sugar, tobacco and rum interests will do if 
and when the law takes effect: sue their com- 
petitors who are now doing business in Cuba. 

Gutierrez told the Miami Herald last fall 
as saying that he (and his clients) are eyeing 
a Kentucky subsidiary of British-American 
Tobacco (B.A.T.) that produces Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. B.A.T. has a Cuban joint venture 
with the Brazilian firm Souza Cruz to 
produce tobacco on land confiscated from his 
clients, Gutierrez claims. 

Bacardi would be able to sue Pernod 
Ricard, the French spirits distributor, cur- 
rently marketing Havana Club rum world- 
wide. Bacardi claims that Pernod Ricard’s 
rum is being produced in the old Bacardi dis- 
tillery in the city of Santiago de Cuba. 

Here is how this vexatious scheme will 
work if Helms-Barton becomes law. The 
former landowner of a tobacco farm files a 
suit in federal court against British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco and seeks damages. If both 
sides want to avoid prolonged litigation they 
can reach an out-of-court settlement where- 
by the former tobacco grower can now share 
in the profits of the ongoing B.A.T.-Brazilian 
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joint venture in Cuba. Likewise, Bacardi 
could reach a settlement to get a share of 
Pernod Ricard’s profits from sales of Havana 
Club internationally. 

These agreements do not need the blessing 
of the U.S. government. This is the million 
dollar loophole in Helms-Burton. The bill 
states: "an action [lawsuit] ... may be 
brought and may be settled, and a judgment 
rendered in such action may be enforced, 
without the necessity of obtaining any li- 
cense or permission from any agency of the 
United States.” 

What will be the practical result? Foreign 
companies like Pernod Ricard and British- 
American Tobacco are unlikely to abandon 
viable operations in Cuba because of a law- 
suit. More likely, these foreign businessmen 
will agree, reluctantly, to pay off Cuban ex- 
iles suing under Helms-Burton. Given the 
choice of forfeiting millions of dollars in- 
vested in Cuba or their financial interests in 
the United States, the practical business so- 
lution might be to give the exiles a cut of 
the action. Far better to have 90 percent of 
something than 100 percent of nothing, these 
businessmen will reason. Allowing Cuban 
Americans a share of their profits will just 
be factored in as another cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

Indeed, Helms-Burton gives the Cuban 
exile community a strong financial stake in 
Castro’s Cuba. If the foreign businesses sim- 
ply withdrew in the face of Helms-Burton, 
the exiled tobacco, sugar and rum interests 
would get nothing. But if British-American 
Tobacco or Pernod Ricard or any other for- 
eign firm now doing business with the Castro 
regime offers an out-of-court settlement to 
Cuban American exiles, who is going to turn 
them down? Given the option, at least some 
people are going to choose personal enrich- 
ment over the principle of not doing business 
with Fidel. After all, Fidel has been in power 
for 37 years, and the exiles are not getting 
any younger. 

The Clinton White House is not unaware of 
the scam at the heart of the bill. Before the 
shooting down of the plane, the president 
had objected to the provisions allowing U.S. 
nationals to sue companies doing business in 
Cuba. During last week’s conference with 
Congress, the president’s men surrendered 
and asked for a face-saving compromise: a 
provision giving the president the right to 
block such deals later on if they do not ad- 
vance the cause of democracy in Cuba. But 
how likely is Clinton to block Cuban Ameri- 
cans in Florida, a key election state, from 
suing Castro’s foreign collaborators later in 
the final months of an election year? Not 
very. 

The bottom line is that Clinton, in the 
name of getting tough with Castro, has en- 
dorsed a bill that allows the embargo to be 
evaded and protects Cuban Americans who 
want to legally cut deals to exploit their 
former properties in Cuba while the rest of 
the American business community must 
watch from the sidelines. 

In fact, the legislation could encourage a 
massive influx of new foreign investment in 
Cuba. Armed with the extortionist powers 
conferred by the legislation, former property 
holders could shop around the world for pro- 
spective investors in Cuba and offer them a 
full release on their property claim in ex- 
change for a “sweetheart” lawsuit settle- 
ment entitling them to a piece of the eco- 
nomic action. Thus, the embargo is legally 
bypassed and everyone laughs all the way to 
the bank. 

Actually, not everyone would benefit. The 
Clinton-endorsed version of Helms-Burton 
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only exempts the wealthiest cabal of Cuba’s 
former elites from the embargo’s restraints. 
The bill will only allow those whose former 
property is worth a minimum value of $50,000 
(sams interest) to file suits. And you had to 
be very rich to have owned anything of that 
value in Cuba in 1959. If you were a Cuban 
butcher, baker or candlestick maker, too 
bad. This bill is not for you. 

What could be more useful to Castro in his 
efforts to shore up his standing with the 
Cuban people? The spectacle of the U.S. Con- 
gress kowtowing to these Batista-era planta- 
tion owners and distillers provides Fidel his 
most effective propaganda weapon since the 
Bay of Pigs debacle. Castro surely knows 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
Cuban people—60 percent of whom were born 
after 1959—would deeply resent what can be 
characterized, not unfairly, as an attempt to 
confiscate their properties and revert control 
over Cuba’s economy to people who symbol- 
ize the corrupt rule of the 1950s. Rather than 
undermining Castro’s rule, this bill would 
drive the people into his camp. 

Where is the logic in denying the vast ma- 
jority of the American people the right to 
become economically engaged in Cuba if it is 
extended to only a select, wealthy few? Is 
the concept of equal protection under the 
law“ served if non-Cuban Americans are now 
relegated to the status of second-class citi- 
zens? Or is the real intent of this bill to 
allow rich Cuban exiles the opportunity to 
get a jump start and thereby head off the 
“gringo” business invasion certain to follow 
the demise of the embargo and the inevitable 
passing of Castro. 

Let us put an end to this special interest 
subterfuge. Whatever obligation the United 
States had to my fellow Cuban Americans 
has been more than fulfilled by providing us 
safe haven and the opportunity to prosper 
and flourish in a free society. Providing us, 
once again, another special exemption which 
makes a mockery of the American Constitu- 
tion, laws and courts, not to mention mak- 
ing a farce of U.S.-Cuban policy, is an insult 
to both the American and Cuban people. 

If we are going to lift the embargo for a 
few wealthy exiles then, fine, let us lift it for 
all Americans. To be fair and consistent, 
why not liberate the entire American com- 
munity to bring the full weight if its influ- 
ence to bear upon Cuban people? Implement- 
ing an aggressive engagement policy to 
transmit our values to the Cuban people and 
to accelerate the burgeoning process of re- 
form occurring on the island has a far better 
chance of ending Castro’s rule than the 
machinations of Helms-Burton. 


WORKFORCE PARTNERSHIP 
AWARD 


HON. GEORGE P. RADANOVICH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. RADANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Private Industry Councils 
[NAPIC] will be in Washington, DC, on March 
3 to open an important conference on improv- 
ing America's work force. At this conference, 
well-deserved recognition will be given to Ruiz 
Food Products, Inc. for their progressive lead- 
ership and tireless efforts in enhancing our 
Nation's goal of a better educated labor force. 
As the 1996 recipient of NAPIC's Workforce 
Partnership Award, Ruiz Food Products lo- 
cated in California's Tulare County, has shown 
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that its efforts to energize the area's commit- 
ment to develop job skills have not gone un- 
noticed. Ruiz Food Products, with the vision of 
individuals such as Fred Ruiz, has clearly 
forged the strategic partnerships with private 
industry councils necessary to lift up, in an era 
of downsizing, a sometimes discouraged work 
force. My hat's off to them since America is a 
better place for their efforts. Many of the 
unique and compassionate programs they 
have developed, such as on-site education 
and literacy enhancement centers, strike a 
ringing cord of commitment in a society in- 
creasingly silent on these matters. Mr. Speak- 
er, | would like to extend the recognition of 
this Congress to Ruiz Food Products' recent 
job well done. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE OWENS 
RIVER VALLEY ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESTORATION AND MANZANAR 
LAND TRANSFER ACT OF 1996 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, today 
| join my colleague, Bos MATSuI, in introducing 
the Owens River Valley Environmental Res- 
toration and Manzanar Land Transfer Act of 
1996. 

This legislation releases outdated watershed 
withdrawals on lands managed by the Bureau 
of Land Management [BLM] in order to ac- 
quire land for the Manzanar Historic Site 
which is managed by the National Park Serv- 
ice [NPS]. Lifting these outdated withdrawals 
are necessary to facilitate land exchanges be- 
tween the BLM and the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power [LADWP] and Inyo 
County, CA. The Manzanar site is currently 
owned by LADWP. This legislation also makes 
other lands in the area available for the long- 
term community expansion and other uses as 
identified in the BLM's Bishop Resources 
Management Plan. 

This legislation is necessary to carry out the 
intent of Public Law 102-248 which estab- 
lished the Manzanar National Historic Site to 
provide for the protection and interpretation of 
the historic, cultural, and natural resources as- 
sociated with the relocation of Japanese 
Americans during WW Il. 

Further, this legislation will allow an innova- 
tive and unique environmental restoration 
project to move forward. The intent of this en- 
vironmental restoration project is to revive 60 
miles of the Owens River Valley in Inyo Coun- 
ty, CA. This project will lead to increased wet- 
lands, riparian areas and wildlife—including 
fish and waterfowl. This restoration project is 
another step in the ongoing and positive rela- 
tionship which has developed between Inyo 
County and LADWP. 

The development of this legislation was a 
process which involved active participation 
from local citizens in Inyo County, the Inyo 
County Board of Supervisors, officials from the 
BLM and the Park Service, LADWP and Japa- 
nese-American community. Mr. MATSUI and | 
look forward to swift consideration of this im- 
portant measure by our colleagues on the 
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House Resources Committee and expedited 
consideration by the full House. 


THE OWENS RIVER VALLEY ENVI- 
RONMENTAL RESTORATION AND 
MANZANAR LAND TRANSFER 
ACT OF 1996 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join my colleague JERRY LEwis in introducing 
legislation that would allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to rapidly obtain the lands designated 
as the Manzanar National Historic Site. 


During World War Il, 11,000 Japanese- 
Americans were held at the Manzanar Intern- 
ment Camp. These individuals were some of 
the over 120,000 Japanese-Americans in- 
terned at 10 sites throughout the United 
States. 


The National Park Service determined in the 
1980’s that of the 10 former internment 
camps, Manzanar was best suited to be pre- 
served and to thus serve as a reminder to 
Americans of the glaring violation of civil rights 
that the internment represented. As a result, 
the Congress passed legislation in 1992 to es- 
tablish a National Historic Site at Manzanar. 


The legislation that Mr. LEWIS and | are in- 
troducing will allow us to finish the process of 
creating the Manzanar National Historic Site. 
The bill will make it possible for the Federal 
Government to obtain the Manzanar site 
through a land exchange with the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power [LADWP], 
which currently owns the property. LADWP re- 
cently reached an agreement with the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and Inyo County that identifies a land 
exchange that can occur rapidly once our leg- 
islation is passed. | commend these parties, 
as well as the Manzanar National Historic Site 
Advisory Commission and the Japanese- 
American community, for their work in bringing 
us to this stage in the process. | also deeply 
appreciate the commitment of my colleague, 
JERRY LEWIS, to this effort. 


In 1988, the Congress passed legislation to 
make redress for the suffering that Japanese- 
Americans endured as a result of the intern- 
ment. In addition to directing an official apol- 
ogy by the Federal Government and symbolic 
payments to Japanese Americans that were 
interned, the bill included efforts to educate 
Americans about the internment. In many 
ways, this final aspect of redress is the most 
important. It is essential that we instill in our 
citizens a high level of public awareness about 
the internment, so that our country never 
again makes such a terrible mistake. Creation 
of a national historic site at Manzanar clearly 
will make an important contribution to this ef- 
fort. | urge my colleagues to support this bill, 
so that we can quickly make the Manzanar 
National Historic Site a reality. 
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THE POSTREPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 
CARE ACT 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, today | 
and my colleagues, Congresswomen WATERS, 
NORTON, WOOLSEY, and JACKSON-LEE, are re- 
introducing the Postreproductive Health Care 
Act. This is a bill that former Representative 
Marilyn Lloyd introduced in the previous Con- 
gress to address the all-too-often ignored 
health care needs of older women. 

This legislation directs the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services [HHS] to provide 
grants to health clinics serving women so they 
can develop programs to meet the unique 
needs of mid-life and older women. 

Most clinics devote the majority of their re- 
sources to serving young women in their re- 
productive years, providing family planning 
and prenatal care services. For some women, 
this is their only contact with the health care 
system. As these women age and their need 
for reproductive and childbirth-related care 
ends, so may their contact with the health 
care system. Yet women's health weeds do 
not end at menopause; in fact, they often in- 
crease. 

This legislation would enable clinics to pro- 
vide a continuity of service from the reproduc- 
tive years through the menopausal years. It 
would help clinics offer services and train pro- 
fessionals in mid-life issues such as meno- 
pause, hormone replacement therapy, 
hysterectomy, and cancer screening/preven- 
tion. And it would provide funds to help train 
clinic staff about issues affecting older and 
mid-life women. 

The bill also would help improve outreach 
services to low-income women in such areas 
as heart disease, breast cancer, and 
osteoporosis. Information and education are 
urgently needed for these women. While both 
breast and cervical cancer increase with age, 
disproportionately fewer low-income women 
over age 40 have had a clinical breast exam 
and mammogram; the figures for pap smears 
are even more dismal. 

Menopause is a confusing time for many 
women, especially those who do not have the 
resources to differentiate between medical 
facts, harmful stereotypes, and lore. This leg- 
islation would fight misinformation with accu- 
rate information and services specifically relat- 
ed to menopause. 

| urge my colleagues to support this much- 
needed approach to preventative health care 
for women. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMANSHIP DAY 
HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1996 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise in honor of 
National Sportsmanship Day, which is being 
observed today in the United States and 
throughout the world. Since its inception in 
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1991, over 7,000 schools in all 50 States and 
48 countries have joined in the National 
Sportsmanship Day festivities. 

National Sportsmanship Day was conceived 
by the Institute for International Sport, located 
in my congressional district at the University of 
Rhode Island. This year's slogan, "Dare to 
Play Fair," challenges athletes, coaches, ad- 
ministrators, and parents to reflect on the true 
meaning of competition and to discuss the im- 
portance of ethics and fair play in sport, the 
classroom, and everyday life. 

The institute has enlisted the help of several 
Sports Ethics Fellows, including two time Bos- 
ton Marathon winner and Olympic gold medal- 
ist Joan Benoit Samuelson, to promote this 
event. These men and women are wonderful 
role models who can be admired for more 
than just their athletic prowess. They have 
consistently demonstrated an interest in fur- 
thering the principles of honesty and integrity 
in sport and society. 

Indeed, the Sports Ethics Fellows are help- 
ing to teach the important lessons of National 
Sportsmanship Day by writing articles relating 
to sportsmanship and assisting in the develop- 
ment of programs for National Sportsmanship 
Day. Through competition, young athletes can 
learn that while winning is a goal worth work- 
ing for, honor, discipline, and hard work are 
more important. These values will guide them 
in all aspects of everyday life. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports and the Rhode Island congressional 
delegation in recognizing this day and the 
principles it embodies. 


TRIBUTE TO MORTON GOULD 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, almost 1 year 
ago | extended my congratulations to Morton 
Gould who was honored with the 1995 Pulitzer 
Prize for music composition. Sadly, Mr. Gould 
passed away on February 21, and today | 
wish to pay tribute to him. 

Mr. Gould was one of the century’s most 
celebrated American composers and conduc- 
tors, whose career spanned eight decades. A 
child prodigy, he composed and published his 
first work at the age of 6, and was a pioneer 
of live radio broadcasts at the age of 21, as 
the star, host, and conductor of long-running 
radio programs on the Mutual and CBS Radio 
Networks. 

His compositions explored and elevated all 
aspects of American style by integrating folk, 
blues, jazz, gospel, and other elements of 
music. Orchestras throughout the United 
States and the world have performed his com- 
positions and they have been enjoyed by all. 

He has been honored with numerous 
awards including a Grammy award and 12 
Grammy nominations, the 1985 Medal of 
Honor for Music from the National Arts Club, 
and the Kennedy Center Honor in 1994 for a 
lifetime of contributions to the performing arts. 
He also served on the board of directors of 
ASCAP for over 36 years and was its presi- 
dent from 1986 to 1994. 
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Morton Gould was not just a wonderful mu- 
sician, he was also a warm and humorous 
man. | enjoyed working with him over the 
years, and am saddened by his loss. | offer 
my most sincere condolences to his family. 
Mr. Gould's memory and spirit will forever live 
on in his music. 


TRIBUTE HONORING CAROLYN 
LINEBACK ON THE OCCASION OF 
HER RETIREMENT 


HON. PAUL E. GILLMOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding public servant in 
northwest Ohio. On March 8 of this year, 
Carolyn Lineback, the grants administrator for 
the city of Bowling Green, will retire. 

Carolyn can look back on her career with 
great pride. During her tenure she researched 
and wrote successful grants in excess of $10 
million to the city. By working in close associa- 
tion with numerous Federal and State agen- 
cies, including the Federal Housing and Urban 
Development Department, the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and Ohio Department 
of Natural Resources, she has literally im- 
proved the lives of all the residents of Bowling 
Green. 

Americans would not be able to enjoy the 
blessings of our country without the tireless 
dedication of those who have the talent and 
willingness to work for the community. It is for 
this reason we owe a special debt of gratitude 
to people like Carolyn, who had done an out- 
standing job as grants administrator. Whether 
it was her activism in establishing 911 in the 
area or her involvement in numerous business 
and housing programs, Carolyn Lineback has 
shown an impressive dedication to the causes 
of public service, public health, and public 
safety. 

Mr. Speaker, we have often heard that 
America works because of the unselfish con- 
tributions of her citizens. | know that Ohio is 
a much better place to live because of the 
dedication and countless hours of effort given 
by Carolyn Lineback. While she may be leav- 
ing her official capacity, | know she will con- 
tinue to be actively involved in those causes 
dear to her. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in paying a 
special tribute to Carolyn and wishing her, her 
husband Richard, their children Lyn and Anne 
and their families, all the best in the years 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE TO JOSE JOSE 
HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | ask that the 
House commend today a great Mexican pop 
singer, Jose Jose. Jose Jose is to Hispanic 
music lovers throughout the United States and 
Latin America what Frank Sinatra is to many 
1950's music fans. 
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Jose Jose is a crooner who has enthralled 
Spanish-speaking audiences with his sweet, 
gentle manner. He is stylish and elegant, and 
his voice conveys a passionate blend of 
strength and vulnerability. 

He was born Jose Romulo Sosa Ortiz in 
February of 1948 and first appeared on the 
music scene in Mexico in the late 1960's. His 
commercial success in music, however, did 
not come until the 1970's. He was the first 
Latino artist in the United States to sell over 
1 million albums. 

In the 1990's, after years of stardom, Jose 
struggled publicly with a divorce and a bout 
with alcoholism. But, he was sustained during 
this time by the love and kindness of his fam- 
ily, friends, and a faithful public. Last year he 
triumphed over the difficulties in his life, and 
used his experiences to communicate— 
through music—the pain and agony of life. 

Songs full of candor describe his long climb 
back from the pain of chemical dependency 
and divorce. His new songs are autobiograph- 
ical, talking about relationships, of losing 
someone and finding a way back. Some of his 
emotional songs include "El Triste" (The Sad 
One), "Promesas" (Promises) and "Re- 
flexiones" (Reflections). 

But Jose Jose does not dwell on sadness. 
dome of his greatest hits, including “Gavilan o 
Paloma" (Hawk or Dove), speak to facing 
challenges and making the right choices. 

| hope my colleagues will join me today in 
commending Jose Jose for his lasting musical 
talent. 


COMMENDATION FOR JAMES A. 
HENWOOD ON HIS RETIREMENT 
FROM THE PHILADELPHIA PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT 


HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday March 5, 1996 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to one of Philadelphia's finest po- 
lice officers, and a good friend of mine, James 
A. Henwood, on the celebration of his retire- 
ment from the force on January 26, 1996. 

Jim was born in Philadelphia on January 27, 
1949, to Emile and Eunice Henwood. He was 
educated throughout his young life in Philadel- 
phia, graduating from Good Shepherd Grade 
School, West Catholic High School, and the 
prestigious Saint Joseph's College, where Jim 
eared a bachelor of science degree in his- 
tory. 

Mr. Henwood joined the Philadelphia Police 
Department on June 21, 1971. Upon gradua- 
tion from the police academy in September 
1971, he proudly served the community of the 
26th district for 3 years, earning merit com- 
mendations for 1973 and 1974. Promoted to 
detective in 1974, Jim served briefly in the 
east detective district, and later moved to the 
northeast detective district, again being award- 
ed commendations every year from 1974 to 
1981. 

Mr. Henwood was promoted to sergeant in 
1981, and to Lieutenant of the major crimes 
division in 1985. Six months later, he was 
moved to the homicide division of the police 
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department. Serving as lieutenant of homicide 
division from 1986 to 1989, Jim faithfully com- 
manded a platoon of 15 detectives with city- 
wide responsibilities to investigate all homi- 
cides, suspicious deaths, and police-involved 
shootings. 

In 1989, Jim was appointed to be the ad- 
ministrative lieutenant for the 5th police dis- 
trict, where he directed the administrative, 
anticrime, and community relation functions of 
the 5th district and managed a staff of over 
100 officers. 

Finally, in 1994, Mr. Henwood was selected 
to be the commanding officer for the court liai- 
son unit, where he directed a multi-faceted 
unit, consisting of 70 police officers, civilian 
clerks, and supervisors, to interact with the 
Philadelphia District Attorneys Office, munici- 
pal, common pleas and Federal court systems 
and ensure the successful prosecution of 
criminal cases and civil litigation. 

Jim Henwood's accomplishments as a dedi- 
cated and valiant officer of the Philadelphia 
Police Department have earned him well-de- 
served respect and praise from his peers. | 
join his wife, Maureen, his children, Jimmy, 
Jessica, Brian, and Megan, as well as the rest 
of his family and friends in wishing him an en- 
joyable retirement. 


IN HONOR OF JOHN NICARETTA: A 
DISTINGUISHED GENTLEMAN 
NAMED MAN OF THE YEAR 


HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a distinguished gentleman, 
John Nicaretta, who was named man of the 
year by the Bayonne Chapter of UNICO. He 
was honored at a black tie dinner dance at the 
Richfield Regency in Verona on Saturday, 
March 2. 

Saturday's festivities celebrated the many 
contributions made by Mr. Nicaretta to his 
family, country, and community. Being 1 of 12 
children, family holds a prominent place in the 
life of Mr. Nicaretta. While attending Bayonne 
Technical High School, he helped his parents 
by doing odd jobs before and after class. As 
a young adult, Mr. Nicaretta worked in the 
kitchen of Balbo's Riviera Restaurant which 
was run by his family. On November 12, 1955, 
our honoree married Helen Dragshchuk. The 
union produced two children Catherine and 
John. In 1970, Mr. Nicaretta established 
Nicaretta Construction Co. with his brother 
Gino. 

Duty to his country has played a significant 
role for Mr. Nicaretta. He enlisted in the U.S. 
Army in July 1951 at which time he attended 
basic infantry training and cooking school at 
Fort Dix, NJ. The following January Mr. 
Nicaretta was sent to Korea where he was 
promoted to mess sergeant for the 151st 
Combat Engineers Headquarters Co., | Corp 
Division. Previous experience with his family's 
restaurant assisted Mr. Nicaretta in prepara- 
tion of meals for 300 men per day. 

Community involvement has been a consist- 
ent theme in Mr. Nicaretta's life. Through the 
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construction company, he started with his 
brother, Mr. Nicaretta contributed to a number 
of community oriented endeavors. His dona- 
tion to the "Adopt-A-School Program" of Ba- 
yonne helped design two programs at the 
John Bailey School to promote reading and 
student recognition. Also benefiting from Mr. 
Nicaretta's generosity has been Boy Scout 
Camp Louis and the "Cleaner and Greener 
Project," which plants trees in Hudson County 
Park. Among the numerous organizations to 
which he belongs are the Assumption Catholic 
War Veterans, Bayonne Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sons of Italy and the Bayonne Sicilian 
Citizens Club. Mr. Nicaretta is an active mem- 
ber of Our Lady of the Assumption Parish 
where he volunteers his time and talents. 

It is an honor to have such an outstanding 
and caring individual residing in my district. 
John Nicaretta is a dedicated community lead- 
er. | am certain my colleagues will join me in 
recognition of this well deserved honor. 


CUBAN ATTACK 
HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
commends to his colleagues two important 
editorials which appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald on February 27 and February 
28, 1996. 

(From the Omaha World-Herald Feb. 27, 1996] 


CUBAN ATTACK Is U.S. BUSINESS; CLINTON 
Too QUICK TO CALL IN U.N. 


Saturday, Feb. 24, 1996. Two American- 
based civilian aircraft, belonging to a Cuban 
exile group called Brothers to the Rescue, 
are blasted out of the sky by Fidel Castro's 
warplanes. Four people are missing and pre- 
sumed dead. 

President Clinton's immediate response is 
to slink off and ask the United Nations to do 
something. By Sunday evening, the Security 
Council is meeting in closed session. Cuba 
asks for more time to give its version of the 
event. The question of whether the United 
States would respond unilaterally seemed to 
be on hold. 

Monday, Clinton belatedly came through. 
He halted charter air travel between Cuba 
and the mainland, places further restrictions 
on the movements of Cuban diplomats in the 
United States and threw his support to pend- 
ing legislation to tighten U.S. sanctions 
against the island nation. He also allowed 
frozen Cuban assets to be used to help the 
families of the victims. 

But even as Clinton acted, the effective- 
ness of his previous policies toward Castro 
came under scrutiny. Under Clinton, travel 
between Cuba and the mainland had become 
easier. Telephone links were established. 
U.S. businesses encountered less resistance 
from their own government in establishing 
contacts with the Cubans—indeed, when a 
move originated in Congress to punish them 
for doing business on the island, Clinton was 
against it. 

When Castro wanted to attend the U.N. an- 
niversary celebration in New York City, the 
U.S. government did not stop him. Moreover 
the U.S. government had urged Brothers to 
the Rescue pilots not to fly into Cuban air 
space during their flights to spot refugees at 
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sea and notify U.S. authorities—a warning 
that the Brothers ignored when they dropped 
leaflets on Cuban cities, urging that Castro 
be overthrown. 

U.S. concessions made no more impression 
on Fidel Castro than they did on Gerry 
Adams, apparently. A few days earlier, it 
was the Irish Republican Army that repaid 
hopeful concessions with unspeakable vio- 
lence. Clinton had given the IRA and its 
Sinn Fein partners a claim to respectability 
by inviting Adams to be a guest in the White 
House. The naivete of that approach became 
clear when the IRA went back to its old 
practice of planting bombs where dozens of 
innocent people were likely to be injured. 

The intentional destruction of unarmed 
airplanes was once considered an act of war. 
As Patrick Buchanan said Sunday, this was 
murder. U.S. citizens, flying the small 
planes, were the victims. Clinton was too 
quick, in our opinion, to turn to the United 
Nations. This attack endangers the peace of 
the Caribbean and is accordingly, America’s 
business. 


(From the Omaha World-Herald, Feb. 28, 
1996] 
U.N. RESPONSE TO CUBA TOO TIMID 

The Clinton administration unnecessarily 
humbled itself by going hat in hand to the 
United Nations after Cuba's air force used 
missiles to shoot down two American-based, 
small civilian planes. The incident need not 
have required a finding by an international 
body that Cuba was wrong. That was self-evi- 
dent. It required only an appropriate U.S. re- 
sponse, firm and prompt. 

As it turned out, the U.N. response was 
minimal and perfunctory. The United States 
had requested a formal resolution, condemn- 
ing the assault. Instead, it received a ''presi- 
dential statement," which required no vote 
and which deplored rather than condemned. 
To their credit, the drafters of the statement 
mentioned that international covenants ban 
the use of weapons against civilian aircraft. 

But any outrage was muted. Diplomats 
said there was no support for punitive action 
against Cuba. 

Madeleine Albright, the U.S. ambassador 
to the United Nations, called attention to 
the heinousness of the Cuban barbarism 
when she played a tape in which the Cuban 
pilots expressed joy about their success and 
made crude remarks about their victims. 

At one point, one of the fighter pilots 
radioed that the target was in sight and that 
it was a small plane. Ground control ac- 
knowledged that it was a small plane." The 
pilot identified the plane as a Cessna 337. An 
order came back: Authorized to destroy.“ 

Ms. Albright said she was struck by the 
joy of these pilots as they committed cold- 
blooded murder." Her fellow Security Coun- 
cil members, however, showed little outrage. 

This should be a lesson to the administra- 
tion. There may be times when the United 
Nations serves a purpose. But certainly there 
are other times—and this was one—when the 
United States has better things to do than 
solicit an expression of support from the 
United Nations. 


THE IMPACT OF FAMILY 
PLANNING CUTS 


HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
express my dismay and disappointment with 
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recent legislation that devastates international 
family planning programs. 

Although this is not an abortion issue, we 
have opted to treat it like one. People on both 
ends of the abortion issue spectrum have ar- 
gued that they want to strengthen the family, 
yet the impact of these funding cuts will result 
in millions of couples losing contraceptive 
services, millions of unwanted pregnancies, 
and inevitably millions of abortions. In addition, 
this funding cut will stymie maternal and infant 
health programs, as well as education about 
sexually transmitted diseases/HIV, around the 
world as agencies shuffle what little appropria- 
tions they have. 

This is not the way to promote the family. 
The Washington Post published a Judy Mann 
column February 2 which addresses these 
devastating cuts. | submit for the consideration 
of my colleagues. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1996] 

EXTRACTING THEIR POUND OF FLESH 
(By Judy Mann) 

Congressional opponents of family plan- 
ning scored a major victory last week by 
passing legislation that will strangle U.S. 
support for international contraceptive serv- 
ices. 

Led by House Republicans and backed by 
the Christian Coalition and other right-wing 
groups that oppose abortion, these efforts 
ironically will lead to an additional 200,000 
illegal and unsafe abortions, according to 
Nils Daulaire, deputy assistant adminis- 
trator for policy and child health policy ad- 
viser at the U.S. Agency for International 
Development. 

Damage to family-planning programs will 
be far more extensive than it appeared from 
early news reports about the temporary 
budget agreement. The legislation will de- 
crease by 35 percent the amount of money 
available to spend on international family- 
planning programs—that is, it will cut the 
budget by nearly $200 million. USAID will 
not be permitted to spend any of its appro- 
priation for family planning until July 1, 
nine months after the start of the fiscal 
year, which, in Daulaire's words, will cause a 
"tremendous disruption in services." It is 
the only international assistance program 
that is restricted in this way. After July 1, 
spending cannot exceed 6.7 percent per 
month of the total appropriated, which 
means that only a small amount of the 
whole will actually be spent before Oct. 1, 
when a new fiscal year begins. 

Daulaire projects that as many as 5,000 
more women will die over the next year asa 
result of unsafe abortions and mistimed 
pregnancies, and that roughly 500,000 addi- 
tional births will result, putting further 
stress on child-survival programs that are 
strained already. Further, he says, the 
piecemealing restrictions imposed by Con- 
gress will increase administrative costs by 
four to five times, costing U.S. taxpayers 
$750,000 to $1 million more. 

Most of the campaign against family plan- 
ning has been carried out in the guise of pre- 
venting U.S. foreign aid funds from paying 
for abortions, although that practice has 
been banned since 1973. This current fight 
began last year when House Republicans 
voted for a measure sponsored by Rep. Chris- 
topher H. Smith (R-N.J.) that would have 
prevented any foreign nongovernmental or- 
ganization from receiving any U.S. family- 
planning money if it attempted to provide 
information about abortion or lobby its own 
government to change regulations regarding 
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abortion. The Senate refused to go along 
with the Smith language, the White House 
said it would veto any bill with this lan- 
guage, and a stalemate on the whole foreign 
aid package ensued. 

Pressure to get a foreign operations appro- 
priation bill mounted steadily after Oct. 1, 
when checks to Israel and Egypt weren’t de- 
livered, foreign aid missions weren't getting 
their funding, their contractors weren't 
being paid and population programs weren't 
being funded at all, according to Victoria 
Markell, vice president of Population Action 
International, a nonprofit, research-based 
advocacy organization that receives no fed- 
eral funding. 

The Smith language was cut out of the 
final bill last Thursday in the face of grow- 
ing public outrage over the prospect of yet 
another government shutdown. ‘The 
ideologues had to come up with some formu- 
lation that will restrict population-planning 
spending as much as they could," Markell 
says. Neither the Senate nor the White 
House wanted the blame for another govern- 
ment shutdown. 

“It’s such an attack on women and chil- 
dren,” Markell says. How in the world can 
you pretend to care about child survival 
when we know that women and mothers are 
going to die without access to family plan- 
ning?" She cites a World Health Organiza- 
tion statistic that 90 percent of children in 
developing countries who lose their mothers 
in delivery will die by their first birthday. 
"We know that if women have fewer chil- 
dren, the children they have live longer and 
are healthier and everyone benefits.“ 

“One of the key priorities of our family- 
planning program is to reduce abortions 
worldwide," Daulaire says. Yet, when it be- 
came clear that the Smith language gutting 
family-planning services would not pass, 
“they decided that the way to extract a cost 
was by severely restricting AID's ability to 
provide family-planning services around the 
world. They understood very clearly that 
this language would mean not just a 35 per- 
cent reduction in funding but was really 
much harsher.” 

What is clear from this exercise is that the 
conservative Christian bloc of House Repub- 
licans is targeting international contracep- 
tive and family-planning services, not just 
abortion services. And the people who will 
suffer are women and children in the poorest 
parts of the world. Is that the Christian way? 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES A. WALTON, 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the following 
obituary appeared in the Indianapolis Star on 
February 20, 1996. It should have been de- 
layed for at least 30 more years. 

Charlie Walton was one of God's noble- 
men—undoubtedly still is now that he is in the 
arms of the Almighty for eternity. 

Obituaries tend to be rather sterile. Just the 
facts. Here is another fact, Charlie Walton was 
one of the brightest and gentlest people who 
ever lived. His death leaves an enormously 
lonesome place in Indianapolis. 
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[From the Indianapolis Star, Feb. 20, 1996] 
CHARLES WALTON SR., ATTORNEY, EX-CENTER 
TOWNSHIP TRUSTEE 

Charles A. Walton Sr., 59, an Indianapolis 
attorney and former Center Township trust- 
ee, died Feb. 19. 

Services will be at 1 p.m. Feb. 22 in Stuart 
Mortuary Chapel, with calling from 11 a.m. 

Burial: Crown Hill Cemetery. 

He was elected interim trustee in 1986 by 
Democratic precinct committeemen to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Benjamin 
Osborne. Mr. Walton, a controversial figure, 
subsequently was denied the nomination for 
a four-year term by party officials despite 
support from the precinct committeemen. 

He was an attorney 36 years with several 
firms, including Walton and Pratt, which he 
helped start in 1992 with a daughter, a son 
and son-in-law. 

Mr. Walton was elected to the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1964. He was also a former 
deputy prosecuting attorney for Marion 
County and an Indianapolis city attorney. 

He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
mayor of Indianapolis in 1987. 

He was a member of Metropolitan Baptist 
Church; National, American, Indiana, Indi- 
anapolis and Marion County bar associa- 
tions; and a life member of the NAACP. 

He was a graduate of Morehouse College 
and Indiana University School of Law, Indi- 
anapolis. Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Indianapolis Morehouse College 
Alumni Association Scholarship Fund, in 
care of Walton and Pratt law firm. 

Survivors: wife Joan Blackshear Walton; 
children Charles A. Jr., John C. Walton, Mia- 
Lon Washington, Tanya Walton Pratt; sis- 
ters Adell Van Buren, Johnnie Marie Cliff; 
four grandchildren. 


INTRODUCTION OF SAFE: THE SE- 
CURITY AND FREEDOM THROUGH 
ENCRYPTION ACT 


HON. BOB GOODLATTE 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. GOODLATTE. Mr. Speaker, today, | am 
pleased to introduce the Security and Free- 
dom Through Encryption Act. The SAFE Act. 
Twenty-seven of my colleagues in the House 
join me as cosponsors of this important legis- 
lation. We join Senators LEAHY and BURNS in 
this bipartisan initiative which is intended to 
send the administration two loud and clear 
messages: 

Our antiquated export restrictions are out of 
step with today's technology and must be 
brought into the information age; and 

American citizens and businesses will not 
tolerate big brother holding the keys to their 
private and proprietary information. 

American consumers are demanding infor- 
mation security and are getting it. Without se- 
curity features, the innovative content, elec- 
tronic commerce, and enhanced communica- 
tions capabilities n to make the devel- 
opment of the G- global information infra- 
Structure—a success simply will not occur. 
Current law allows Americans to utilize any 
level of encryption that innovative minds can 
develop, but the administration wants to 
change that. They want to use export controls 
as a back door approach to controlling the use 
of encryption here at home. 
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The administration has proposed allowing 
the export of products with strong security fea- 
tures but only if key escrow is built in. If this 
does not work, administration officials have 
said they will seek legislation forcing Ameri- 
cans to use only encryption to which the Gov- 
ernment has access. We are here to tell the 
administration not to bother. We reject that so- 
lution as a big Government answer to a Big 
Government problem. It completely ignores 
consumer privacy and security. 

While we recognize the concerns of law en- 
forcement officials who want to preserve sur- 
veillance capabilities, the technology genie is 
clearly out of the bottle. The administrations’ 
"64-bit key escrow" policy ignores the realities 
of today's marketplace and the technology 
which abounds. Criminals and terrorists are 
not always stupid, they are going to use the 
highest security to communicate and conspire 
that is technologically available. Terrorists will 
not buy American just because of it's PC. 


There are currently over 500 foreign prod- 
ucts and programs with strong encryption ca- 
pabilities available in the world marketplace. 
These are products that U.S. companies can 
not even export. Some of them are here on 
display. These products are being produced 
an sold by foreign companies and can be 
downloaded on the Internet and used any- 
where in the world. 


An economic study released in December 
by the Department of Commerce dem- 
onstrates that failure to address these export 
controls by the year 2000—4 years from 
now—will cost the U.S. economy $60 billion 
and 200,000 jobs. The administration’s pro- 
posed policy would be yet another blow to the 
U.S. computer industry. It is time we gave our 
companies the ability to compete rather that 
giving foreign competitors the advantage. 

Therefore, our bill will do four things: 


Continue to ensure that all Americans have 
the right to choose any security system to pro- 
tect their confidential information. 

Prohibit big brother from mandating a back 
door into people’s computer systems. 

Make it unlawful to use encryption in the 
commission of a crime or to willfully coverup 
a crime. 


Allow the U.S. computer industry to export 
generally available software and hardware if a 
product with comparable security is commer- 
cially available from foreign suppliers. 


U.S. software companies, world leaders in 
cutting edge technology, must have the free- 
dom to develop products with strong security 
features which meet computer user demands 
and privacy concerns in the United States and 
abroad. Mr. Speaker, this is a bipartisan effort 
that | urge of all my colleagues to join and 
support. 

The original cosponsors are Representa- 
tives DELAY, BOEHNER, MOORHEAD, SCHROE- 
DER, GEJDENSON, MANZULLO, COBLE, BARR, 
BONO, LOFGREN, CAMPBELL, ESHOO, Doo- 
LITTLE, FARR, MCKEON, ENGLE, WALDHOLTZ, 
EWING, Mica, CHAMBLISS, EVERETT, EHLERS, 
ORTON, MATSUI, BOUCHER, CHABOT, and 
MOAKLEY. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like the text of my leg- 
islation reprinted in the RECORD. 
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IN SUPPORT OF FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS 


HON. GEORGE P. RADANOVICH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. RADANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, as an avid 
believer in the Constitution of the United 
States of America, | take particular pride in the 
diversity of our people and those who make 
use of the powers vested in our Constitution to 
make this country great. 

There are several people in my district who 
share in my desire to keep the minority com- 
munity informed about issues at home and 
abroad. People such as Bee Vang, who in- 
terned in my office last summer, is now the 
anchor of Hmong TV USA and Uniting Hmong 
Radio. Rafael Hernandez, El Grafico news- 
paper director, keeps the Hispanic community 
abreast of issues with his weekly newspaper. 
Harout Sassounian, who has many ties with 
the large Armenian-American population in the 
district, is the publisher of the California Cou- 
rier in Glendale, CA. Finally, there is Mark 
Kimber, who has made the California Advo- 
cate a reputable publication in Fresno for 
nearly three decades. 

Recently there was an article in The Fresno 
Bee, the leading newspaper in my congres- 
sional district, in which the writer, Karla 
Bruner, wrote about the minority media, and 
its impact on the 19th Congressional District. 
Her Journalistic talents and keen awareness 
of minority communities in the district make 
her account all the more informative. 

The press has played an important part in 
shaping our history and our great Nation. | sa- 
lute the above mentioned people for their valu- 
able contributions to the 19th District. | take 
pleasure in sharing the following article by 
Karla Bruner for the Fresno Bee: 

MINORITY MEDIA OUTLETS STRIVE TO TELL 

THEIR SIDE OF THE STORY 

A handful of racial and ethnic groups in 
Fresno are practicing freedom of the press 
their way. 

Frustrated with mainstream media that 
they believe do not represent their ethnic 
community well or just do not speak the lan- 
guage, they have set up their own media 
groups. 

Joining this tradition will be The Hmong 
American Times, which will begin publishing 
Feb. 1. It will replace The Hmong Times, 
which began under another name in 1990. 

Locha Thao, the newspaper’s new pub- 
lisher, said he entered the business to help 
his community, not to make money. 

“We need voices. We need a newspaper in 
our own language for the elders to under- 
stand.“ he said. Several thousand subscribers 
are expected to continue paying for the 
newspaper. Other copies are distributed free 
at Hmong stores and businesses. 

Thao echoes one of the main reasons why 
Hmong, Armenians, Hispanics and African- 
Americans run their own newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio programs. They do not want 
to be stereotyped. They want to maintain 
their identity. 

“The black press has been an institution in 
our community for hundreds of years. We 
support our own media, tell our own story. 
It’s a historical fact that the general media 
doesn’t represent us," said Mark Kimber, 
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publisher of the California Advocate news- 
paper in Fresno, a weekly publication that 
has served the African-American community 
for almost 29 years. It has 22,000 paid sub- 
scribers. 

Kimber said that many times when the 
mainstream media show African-Americans, 
they are being arrested. He said his news- 
paper tries to highlight the accomplishments 
of African-American lawyers and doctors. 

Bee Vang, an anchor for Asian Broadcast- 
ing, which airs Hmong-language programs on 
local television stations, knows Kimber’s 
frustration. 

“(The mainstream media] usually rep- 
resent the worst side of the Hmong,” he said. 

That does not mean journalists in the mi- 
nority media represent their communities in 
a positive light only, he and others said. 
Vang said the Hmong program last year 
aired the story regarding the rape of a girl 
by Hmong youths, for example. 

“The thing is, we talk to the leadership of 
the community.“ he said. Say we do a story 
and we talk to leaders to ask them how the 
[Hmong] culture is affected—then there's 
less of a negative response [to the story]." 

Rafael Hernandez, director of El Grafico, a 
Spanish-language weekly in Fresno, said his 
newspaper is not afraid to go after anyone— 
even if they are Hispanic. About 20,000 copies 
of the newspaper are distributed at no charge 
in Fresno. 

“We're not like big newspapers who are 
afraid of lawsuits. * * * We write what the 
people want.“ he said. 

Harut Sassounian, publisher of the Califor- 
nia Courier, a 38-year-old English-language 
Armenian newspaper, said minority-run 
newspapers serve a special role. 

The California Courier was published in 
Fresno until 1988 and is now in Glendale. It 
has 3,000 paid subscribers. 

He said minority-run newspapers are like 
the village newspaper that is read by every- 


“The Fresno Bee and New York Times 
aren't going to take a political position on 
every Armenian issue and people want direc- 
tion," he said. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY— 
NEW JERSEY 


HON. FRANK PALLONE, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to pay special tribute today to an important se- 
ries of events that will take place on Inter- 
national Women's Day. International Women's 
Day will be celebrated with great enthusiasm 
and energy throughout New Jersey on March 
8, 1996, and | am delighted to be able to help 
organizers in their goal of recognizing the 
achievements and contributions of working 
women. 

International Women's Day is one of New 
Jersey's most exciting community initiatives. 
Its New Jersey inception dates back to 1909 
in Metuchen which is in my Sixth Congres- 
sional District. 

Created as an opportunity to facilitate dis- 
cussions on women and work, International 
Women's Day has over the past 85 years in- 
spired many young women to better under- 
stand their working futures in a global context. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Speaker, a public 
event will be held at Rutger's Cook Campus 
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Center to offer awards to those selected from 
over 400 student essays collected from 
throughout New Jersey. This is a special 
evening and will help start International Wom- 
en's Day—New Jersey, as each awardee and 
presenter will help to inspire the goals of Inter- 
national Women’s Day. 


Mr. Speaker, | rise today to offer a special 
congratulations to International Women’s 
Day—New Jersey on their achievement of be- 
coming the first State to plan a statewide cele- 
bration in schools and universities this Friday, 
March 8, 1996. 


It is truly commendable that New Jersey has 
so many leaders committed to making an im- 
portant event, such as International Women's 
Day—New Jersey, a vivd reality. To know that 
this event will be celebrated in every school 
district in each of New Jersey's 21 counties is 
remarkable and | hope each individual can 
take the important lessons from these events. 


Mr. Speaker, we do not always have the op- 
portunity to honor an organization with such a 
rich history of progressive thought and | am so 
proud to be able to recognize their achieve- 
ments today. 


International Women's Day will be an un- 
qualified success and | am proud to have had 
the distinct pleasure of supporting this initiative 
throughout our State and nationally. 


—— 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE HIA- 
LEAH-MIAMI LAKES ADULT EDU- 
CATION CENTER VOLUNTEERS 


HON. LINCOLN DIAZ-BALART 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to staff and volunteers at the 
Hialeah-Miami Lakes Adult Education Center 
and to recognize their considerable accom- 
plishments. 


The Hialeah-Miami Lakes Adult Education 
Center is guided by the leadership of Principal 
Robert P. Villano and Assistant Principal Mar- 
tin D. Simonoff. The backbone of the adult 
education center, however, is composed by 
the numerous volunteers who work so dili- 
gently with the adult students. 


| would like to mention one of these volun- 
teers in particular. His name is Otto Esteire. 
Otto has distinguished himself by his extraor- 
dinary dedication and assistance and is 
Scheduled to receive an award from the Office 
of Applied Technology, Adult, Career, and 
Community Education. 


Mr. Speaker, it is through the hard work of 
Otto, the other volunteers and staff, that the 
Hialeah-Miami Lakes Adult Education Center 
is able to assist students of all ages to pre- 
pare for the G.E.D. exam, to sharpen their 
Skills in preparation for entering the work 
force, and to encourage them in their efforts to 
succeed in their goals. The entire south Flor- 
ida community is grateful for their contribu- 
tions. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. JOHN JOSEPH MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
recognition of the 175th anniversary of Greek 
Independence Day which will take place on 
March 25, 1996. It is my pleasure to join the 
many friends of Greece and the nearly 3 mil- 
lion Greek-Americans living in the United 
States in celebrating the day the Greeks 
began their long struggle for independence 
from the Ottoman Empire. 

We must remember that the ancient Greeks 
first developed the concept of democracy and 
many of their philosophies serve as the cor- 
nerstones of our modern democracy. Time 
has not lessened the wisdom of Aristotle's in- 
sight when he said: 

If liberty and equality, as is thought by 
some, are chiefly to be found in democracy, 
they will best be attained when all persons 
alike share in the government to the utmost. 

March 25 is a day to reflect on these words 
and remember the courage of the Greeks who 
proclaimed their independence on that day in 
1821 and fought bravely for nearly a decade. 
The belief in democracy and the willingness to 
sacrifice for it is a common heritage that the 
people of Greece and the people of the United 
States share and is reflected by the contribu- 
tions Greek-Americans make nationwide. 

While celebrations will take place nation- 
wide, a very special event is planned for Bos- 
ton. My friends at the Federation of Hellenic- 
American Societies of New England and the 
Greek Orthodox Diocese of Boston have orga- 
nized their 2d Annual Greek Independence 
Day Parade. It is my great pleasure to recog- 
nize this event and | know it will be another 
tremendous success. 

—— 


IN MEMORY OF LT. DREW DAVID 
HELMS, SEPTEMBER 26, 1962 TO 
FEBRUARY 11, 1996 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Lt. Drew David Helms, a man who 
touched the lives of thousands. Lieutenant 
Helms was a member of the Salvation Army 
corps in California's 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict. He passed away on Sunday, February 
11, 1996, as a result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. 

Lt. Drew Helms grew up in Seattle where he 
learned the importance of service to his fellow 
man early in life. His parents, Gordon and 
Peggy Helms, were training to become Salva- 
tion Army officers and brought Drew and his 
older brother, Paul, along with them as they 
attended the School for Officers' Training. 
Drew grew up in the corps and credited his 
parents with teaching him early on to honor 
and respect all human life and to dedicate 
one's life to helping those less fortunate. 

While still in Seattle, Drew met Nancy 
Newbould. After years of friendship and serv- 
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ice together in the Salvation Army, they were 
married in 1987 while Drew was a student at 
Simpson College in San Francisco. In June in 
1988, Drew graduated from Simpson with a 
bachelor of arts degree in Christian education. 
In 1990 Drew and Nancy, along with their 1- 
year-old son, Nicholas Andrew, entered the 
School for Officers' Training as members of 
the Followers of Jesus Session. In 1992, Drew 
and Nancy moved to Honolulu, HI, after re- 
ceiving their commissions as lieutenants in the 
Salvation Army. Once there, Drew was ap- 
pointed commanding officer of the Leeward 
Corps. In September of the same year, Drew 
and Nancy's second son, Cameron David was 
born. After only a year in Hawaii, the Helms 
family moved to Hayward, CA where Drew 
served as commander of the Hayward Corps. 
They served in Hayward together for the next 
5 years and had a daughter, Katherine Leigh, 
in May 1995. 

Lt. Drew Helms was on his way from Hay- 
ward to the corps to participate in a neighbor- 
hood feeding program when he was involved 
in a fatal automobile accident. He is survived 
by his wife, Nancy; their three children, Nich- 
olas, Cameron, and Katherine; his parents, 
Majors Gordon and Peggy Helms; and his 
brothers Paul, Derek, and Craig. My thoughts 
and prayers are with them. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you and my col- 
leagues join me in honoring the memory of Lt. 
Drew David Helms. His dedication and com- 
mitment to those less fortunate should serve 
as an example to us all. 


———— 


IN MEMORY OF PEDRO MARTINEZ 
ADA 


HON. ROBERT A. UNDERWOOD 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to share with our Nation the story of a 
very remarkable man, Mr. Pedro Ada. During 
his lifetime, Mr. Ada, along with his wife Maria, 
made a positive contribution to the people of 
Guam through their hard work and dedication. 

Tun Pedro, as he was known to his family 
and friends, was born on the Island of Saipan 
in 1903. He attended the business program at 
Sophia University in Tokyo, Japan, at age 17 
and returned to Guam in 1925. In 1927, Tun 
Pedro married his wife and business partner 
for life, Maria Palomo. With only the proceeds 
of a $200 loan from the Bank of Guam, the 
Adas began their first business, a grocery 
store, in 1938. In 1941 the Japanese invaded 
our island. The occupying forces confiscated 
all of the merchandise in the Adas' grocery 
store and imprisoned Tun Pedro for a month 
because he was suspected of being a spy for 
the United States. After the island was liber- 
ated by the United States in 1944, Tun Pedro 
was able to reopen his grocery store across 
the street from the site of his old store. For the 
next 12 years, Tun Pedro continued to expand 
his business. 

By 1956, the Adas had three grocery stores, 
warehouses in four villages, and a fleet of 18 
vehicles to haul goods that came into Guam's 
port. On the advice of his accounting firm, Tun 
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Pedro incorporated his grocery business and 
created Ada's Inc. During the next 15 years, 
the Adas continued to expand their business 
to include a bowling alley and several office 
buildings. In 1970, Ada's Inc. teamed up with 
Chinn Ho, a Hawaiian businessman, to build 
Guam's first condominium project, Alupang 
Cove Condominiums. 

Tun Pedro and his family worked during the 
1970's and 1980's to renovate his various 
properties and to strengthen his company. In 
May of 1985, Tun Pedro and his wife were 
both awarded honorary doctorate degrees 
from the University of Guam in recognition of 
their civic and corporate leadership. 

Mr. Pedro Ada was a hard-working and gen- 
erous man who was dedicated to Guam. Tun 
Pedro had been the chairman of the board for 
Ada's Inc., since its beginning. He was also a 
charter member of the Civilian Advisory Coun- 
cil and a member of the Knights of San Syl- 
vester. Tun Pedro contributed to many char- 
ities and organizations on Guam and had es- 
tablished the Pedro M. Ada scholarship pro- 
gram at the University of Guam. His accom- 
plishments and contributions to our island will 
live on for many years to come. Tun Pedro 
passed away on November 14, 1995. | extend 
my condolences and the sympathy of the peo- 
ple of Guarn-to the family of Tun Pedro. Our 
island has been blessed by his life's work, and 
we appreciate the many good things he has 
done for Guam. 


A YOUNG SPEAKER VOICES TIME- 
TESTED IDEALS 


HON. JAMES A. BARCIA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. BARCIA. Mr. Speaker, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, a distinguished former Vice President 
and Senator, observed over 50 years ago, that 
“It is not enough to merely defend democracy. 
To defend it may be to lose it; to extend it is 
to strengthen it. Democracy is not property; it 
is an idea." One of the best ways of extending 
our democratic ideals is to help more Ameri- 
cans, both young and old, improve their ap- 
preciation for democracy. Tracey Sierras of 
Bay City, MI, has exemplified this effort with 
her outstanding participation in this year's 
Voice of Democracy contest, sponsored by the 
Veterans' of Foreign Wars, in which she was 
selected as the best speaker in the State of 
Michigan, and this week is participating in the 
national finals here in Washington. 

Tracey is the manifestation of what we want 
our young people to be. She is concerned 
about her community and nation, as evi- 
denced by her efforts in this year's speaking 
contest. She understands the importance of 
the eloquence of words being followed with 
the commitment of action. She is vice presi- 
dent of Bay City All Saints High School stu- 
dent council, and has been actively involved 
with Students Against Drunk Driving. She 
leads by example, including her outstanding 
3.5 grade point average. 

Competing for achievement is nothing new 
for Tracey. She has done it this year in Michi- 
gan, and is facing our Nation's best here in 
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Washington. She is planning on making her 
presence known internationally as she has set 
her long-term goal on becoming an inter- 
national business lawyer. She will take more 
concrete steps towards the goal when she en- 
ters Saginaw Valley State University, my alma 
mater, this fall, putting to good use the schol- 
arship she won as part of the Voice of Democ- 
racy contest. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we seem to 
hear stories about young people who are 
heading down the wrong path, who have failed 
to set goals for themselves and do not appre- 
ciate what life has to offer to them, it is impor- 
tant and refreshing for us to learn about capa- 
ble, energetic and focused young people like 
Tracey Sierras. | know her parents, Randy 
and Judy, are rightly proud of their daughter. 
| want to add for the record that all of us in 
Bay City and in the fifth district are proud of 
her, too. 

| congratulate Tracey on her accomplish- 
ments, as | do all of the other State winners. 
| urge all of our colleagues to join me in con- 
gratulating her as we prepare to welcome this 
new generation of new thoughtful leaders to 
the proud heritage of our Nation. 


HONORING VICTOR CRAWFORD, 
1933-1996 


HON. MARTIN T. MEEHAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, | want to take 
this opportunity to honor Victor Crawford, who 
died March 2, 1996, at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore, MD. Mr. Crawford was a 
leader and a national spokesman in the fight 
to curb tobacco use. 

Mr. Crawford served in Maryland's State 
legislature for over 26 years. After he retired 
from his legislative career, Mr. Crawford be- 
came a lobbyist. One of his largest lobbying 
contracts was with the tobacco industry, in- 
cluding the Tobacco Institute, which paid him 
over $20,000 in fees. 

As a tobacco lobbyist, Mr. Crawford used 
his considerable legislative and personal skills 
to derail a number of State initiatives that 
would have curbed tobacco use in public 
places and by young people. "| was in it for 
the money," he said, "and | was never con- 
cerned if people were dying." 

Mr. Crawford's views on tobacco radically 
changed after he was diagnosed with cancer, 
a product of his lifelong smoking addiction. He 
became an eloquent and persuasive speaker 
on the issue of tobacco. His message was 
clear and sobering, “It’s too late for me, but 
it’s not too late for you.” 

By appearing on “60 Minutes,” Massachu- 
setts’ Department of Public Health’s “Let’s 
Make Smoking History” campaign, and a radio 
address with President Clinton, Victor 
Crawiord made a difference in the fight 
against youth tobacco use. His was a credible 
voice, a man who realized he had made a 
mistake and wanted to make amends. 

Mr. Crawford will be missed not only by his 
family and friends but also by countless chil- 
dren who listened to his message and decided 
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not to start smoking. His legacy will include 
thousands of healthy lives that otherwise 
would have ended prematurely from tobacco 
related illnesses. 


HONORING THE SPRINGFIELD 
INTER-SERVICE CLUB COUNCIL 
AWARD WINNERS 


HON. THOMAS M. DAVIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to rise today and pay tribute to some 
very special people in Virginia's 11th District. 
These are individuals who put the good of 
their community above their own needs. 
These people received awards from the 
Springfield Inter-Service Club Council ISCC on 
February 20, 1996. 

The Springfield ISCC was founded in 1986 
to coordinate the good works of the numerous 
service clubs and civic organizations in the 
greater Springfield community. Today more 
than 60 clubs, civic organizations, and agen- 
cies are affiliated with the ISCC. 

Mr. Speaker, the following individuals who 
received awards for their distinguished service 
to the community are: 

Sylvia Bonner. Sylvia has been a Girl 
Scouts Council of the Nation's Capital Service 
Unit comanager in the central Springfield area 
since 1992, Sylvia has worked hard to build a 
strong cohesive program for the youth of our 
community. Most recently she has picked up 
the banner of the Springfield Santa refurbishes 
experienced toys for needy children during the 
holidays. Under her leadership Santa's Green 
Elves are keeping a Springfield tradition alive. 

John Garilli. John with his guide dog, Guy, 
has served the Springfield-Franconia Host 
Lions Club as secretary, vice president, flea 
market chairman, sight chairman, and commu- 
nications chairman. He is founder and advisor 
for the Leo Club at Hayfield High School. John 
and Guy also serve as spokesman for Leader 
Dog in the Washington metro area. 

Mr. Speaker, the following individuals who 
received awards for their outstanding commu- 
nity service are: 

Dominick Caridi. Dominick has been a tire- 
less and resourceful Boy Scout leader. He led 
the Scouting for Food Drive in southern Fair- 
fax County and the city of Alexandria. Under 
his exceptional leadership and enthusiasm the 
Scouts collected more than 80 tons of food for 
the hungry residents of the Greater Washing- 
ton area. 

Robert E. Denny. Robert, an author, a Civil 
War historian, a tireless volunteer who has 
worked on the developmental programs for se- 
verely handicapped residents of the Northern 
Virginia Training Center. 

Bob Lund. Bob serves the community in 
many ways. As the coordinator of volunteer ef- 
forts to maintain the grounds at the Pohick 
Regional Library, he has coordinated the ef- 
forts of over 35 Eagle Scout service projects, 
serving as mentor and role model to countless 
young people and saving the community un- 
told costs. 

Lt. Tyrone Morrow. Lieutenant Morrow of 
the Fairfax County Police Department serves 
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his community in many ways. In addition to his 
unselfish service as a police officer he serves 
as a mentor and role model for children at risk 
of being lost to education. Through his per- 
sonal efforts as a tutor and through his inspi- 
rational example and ability to recruit others to 
serve as tutors, Lt. Morrow has instituted on- 
going projects to help young people in our 
community who had nowhere to turn. 

Mr. Speaker, the following individuals re- 
ceived the Award for Persons of the Year: 

Carl and Betty Kohlmeier. Carl and Betty 
have been unsung heroes in our community 
since 1959. In service to the victims of family 
violence, helping the Northern Virginia Hotline, 
active in the United Methodist Church, and 
feeding the needy through "Lazarus at the 
Gate." With seemingly endless energy and a 
gift to know what is right they have quietly and 
ably given their hearts and their hands to en- 
sure success in their endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, | know my colleagues join me 
in congratulating these fine citizens on their 
outstanding work. It is citizens like these, scat- 
tered across America, that provide this country 
with our margin for excellence, in providing 
services to those in need, keeping our com- 
munities clean and beautiful, and restoring the 
American dream to our young people. The 
Springfield Inter-Service Club Council and its 
member organizations deserve our thanks and 
efforts. 


JACK VALENTI—ADDRESS TO THE 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS BAR 
ASSOCIATION: LESSONS OF ONE 
OF WASHINGTON’S KEENEST OB- 
SERVERS 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1996 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, Jack Valenti, the 
president and CEO of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, is one of the most distin- 
guished and insightful observers of the Wash- 
ington scene. As my colleagues know, Jack 
arrived in Washington aboard Air Force One 
with President Lyndon Johnson on November 
22, 1963. In the three decades since Jack ar- 
rived at the White House, he has been a 
thoughtful and careful eyewitness to the ad- 
ministrations of seven Presidents and every 
Congress from the 88th to the 104th. 

Jack shared his wisdom and thoughts about 
our National Government based on his first- 
hand participation and his perceptive observa- 
tions in an outstanding address to the mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications Bar a few 
weeks ago. The lessons he shared with these 
attorneys are lessons that would be beneficial 
to all of us in the Congress as well. Mr. 
Speaker, | ask that the address of Jack Va- 
lenti be placed in the RECORD, and | urge my 
colleagues to give it thoughtful attention. 
WASHINGTON, DC: “IT’S A MAKE You TOWN OR 

A BRING YOU DOWN AND BREAK You Town” 

(By Jack Valenti) 

As one who has spent his entire adult ca- 
reer in two of life’s classic fascinations, poli- 
tics and movies, I have known in both those 
worlds the great, the near great and those 
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who thought they were great. The latter cat- 
egory outnumbers the first two by a long 
ton. I have become convinced that movie 
people and politicians spring from the same 
DNA. 

They are both: 

Unpredictable. 

Sometimes glamorous. 

Usually in crisis, imagined or otherwise. 

Addicted to power. 

Anxious to please. 

Always on stage. 

Hooked on applause. 

Enticed by publicity. 

Always reading from scripts prepared by 
someone else. 

Constantly taking the public pulse. 

Never really certain, except publicly. 

Indeed, it’s difficult to say which deserves 
more the description of entertainment cap- 
ital of the world, Hollywood or Washington, 
D.C. 

The lyrics of the song '"This Town," as 
sung by Frank Sinatra explain most accu- 
rately what Washington is all about. Sang 
Old Blue Eyes: It's a make you town or a 
bring you down and break you town." 

Which is why I would like to talk tonight 
about what I have learned since I arrived in 
the Federal City aboard Air Force One on 
November 22, 1963. In the intervening 32 
years I have in turn been an intimate partic- 
ipant at the highest station of this govern- 
ment, serving my President with loyalty and 
fidelity, as well as a clinical observer 
through the administrations of seven Presi- 
dents, from the 88th Congress through the 
104th Congress. Perhaps some of these 
musings will be some casual interest of a few 
of you. They are quite interesting to me. 

So, let me count the lessons I have learned. 
Or more accurately, lessons learned as de- 
fined by my experience, not necessarily by 
yours. 

Ilearned that in the White House there is 
one enduring standard by which every assist- 
ant to the President, every presidential ad- 
viser, every presidential consultant must in- 
evitably be measured. Not whether you went 
to Harvard or Yale, or whether you scored 
1600 on your SATs, or whether you are end- 
lessly charming and charismatically enable 
or whether you made millions in what we 
sardonically call the private sector." These 
are all attractive credentials which one may 
wear modestly or otherwise. But when the 
decision crunch is on in the Oval Office they 
are all merely tracings on dry leaves in the 
wind. What does count, the ultimate and 
only gauge, is whether you have “good judg- 
ment." 

I learned that no presidential decision is 
ever made where the President had all the 
information he needed to make the decision. 
There is never enough facts. Very quickly, 
the decision corridor grows dark, the map- 
ping indistinct, the exit inaccessible. What is 
not useful are precedents or learned 
disquisitions by Op-Ed page pundits, some of 
whom would be better suited to raising pi- 
geons. Finally, the decision is made on judg- 
ment alone. Sometimes the judgment is 
good. Sometimes it is not. 

You don't learn “good judgment" in the 
Ivy League or by reading the New York 
Times, the Washington Post or even the 
Weekly Standard. It is well to remember, as 
Oscar Wilde once said, that from time to 
time nothing that is worth knowing can be 
taught. Judgment is something that springs 
from some little elf who inhabits an area be- 
tween your belly and your brain, and who 
from time to time, tugs at your nerve edges, 
and says. no, not that way, the other way.” 
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This mysterious inhabitant is called in- 
stinct, intuition, judgment. It is the one in- 
gredient on which the rest of human condi- 
tion depends for guidance. 

I learned that the one political component 
above all else which can insure electoral vic- 
tory or crushing defeat is timing. A whack 
to your political solar plexus six to eight 
months before an election is survivable. Two 
weeks before the election, and you're dead. 
Ask Jimmy Carter. In politics, twenty-hours 
is a millennium. 

I learned that economic forecasts beyond 
about two weeks have the same odds of accu- 
racy as guessing the winning numbers in the 
D.C. lottery. If you truly believe in long- 
term predictions of economic activity, esti- 
mates based on so-called real numbers," 
which is the mantra of the current budget 
debate, then you are enrolled in a defunct 
mythology. Economic forecasts are usually 
unwarranted assumptions leaping to à pre- 
conceived conclusion. Just remember, when- 
ever an economist can't remember his phone 
number, he will give you an estimate. 

I learned that when there is no unamiable 
issue like war, or prospect of war or reces- 
sion or economic disaster, most people vote 
for a President viscerally not intellectually. 
Most people choose a President roman- 
tically, a choice made in unfathomable ways 
which is how romance is formed. Like John 
Kennedy and Ronald Reagan. 

I learned never to humiliate an antagonist 
and never desert a íriend. In a political 
struggle, never got personal else the dagger 
digs too deep. Your enemy today may need 
to be your ally tomorrow. 

I learned that nothing lasts. What is up 
will inevitably go down and sooner or later 
in reverse. It took forty years, but the House 
changed masters. Victory is often the prel- 
ude to defeat. President Bush can rise to tes- 
tify about that. Failure is often the precur- 
sor of triumph. Ask Bill Clinton. Richard 
Nixon tasted both ends of those beguiling 
equations. The breeding ground of politics is 
irrigated and nourished by change. As one 
who has fallen from political power, I can in- 
struct George Stephanopoulos in how quick- 
ly you lose your charm and your entice- 
ments when you no longer sit at the right 
hand of the Sun King. 

I learned that a political poll is Janus in 
disguise. The life of a poll is about 10 nano- 
seconds. It is already in decay when it is 
published. A political poll, like the picture of 
Dorian Gray, is the face of entropy. The vet- 
eran professionals know that. The old pols 
use polls to raise money. When polls are up, 
go for the fat wallets. But the politician who 
persistently lifts his wet finger to test the 
political polls before he acts, usually leaves 
office with a wet finger. 

I learned that if a President, a Congress- 
man, à Senator does not have convictions, he 
or she will be right only by accident. I must 
confess I have a grudging admiration for 
those freshmen House Republicans who 
won't budge from their fixed convictions. 
They truly believe, heavily, explicitly. 
Which is why Speaker Gingrich is finding 
out what Mirabeau finally knew: When you 
undertake to run a revolution, the difficulty 
is not to make it go. It is to hold it in check. 

But I have also learned that the frustrat- 
ing constant of modern day American poli- 
tics is perennial gridlock, caused by forces at 
either extreme. It has been said that a man 
does not show his greatness by being at the 
end of one political boundary or the other, 
but rather by touching both at once. In our 
free Republic, political parties argue and 
shout, but finally they touch both ends of 
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the extremes and draw them together. That 
is called compromise. It is not an ignoble 
word. Compromise is the canopy under which 
men and women finally behave wisely, once 
they have exhausted all other alternatives. 
Without compromise, parliamentary bodies 
will “split into a bundle of unfriendly and 
distrustful fragments.” 

I have learned that if we live in the inces- 
tuous world of Washington long enough we 
become, in the main, skeptics, cynics, who 
view with lacerating contempt the boobs and 
the rabble, the unlearned and unlettered, 
who live out there, somewhere east of Bev- 
erly Hills and west of the Beltway. But those 
boobs are the very folks who over two cen- 
turies of cruel disjointings have sustained 
this free and loving land. 

I have a special feeling for the rabble. My 
grandparents were part of that rabble. They 
came to Texas from Sicily, poor immigrant 
peasants, strangers in a strange and won- 
drous land. They became unabashed patriots, 
which to them meant fierce loyalty and un- 
breakable fidelity to their new country. 

These days we are uneasy with the des- 
ignation “patriot.” We regard it in much the 
same queasy manner as one does holding a 
wolf by the ears. Too bad. When the night is 
full of knives, when lightning is seen and 
drums are heard, the patriots are always 
there, ready to fight, and ready to die if need 
be, to defend their country and to protect 
those who stayed home, for sound and con- 
venient reasons, of course. 

But the greatest lesson I have learned, the 
most important of my education, is really 
the essential imperative of this century. It is 
called leadership. We brandish the word. We 
admire its light. But we seldom define it. 
Outside Caen in the Normandy countryside 
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of France is a little cemetery. Atop one of 
the graves is a cross on which is etched these 
words: "Leadership is wisdom and courage 
and a great carelessness of self." Which 
means, of course, that leaders must from 
time to time put to hazard their own politi- 
cal future in order to do what is right in the 
long term interests of those they have by 
solemn oath sworn to serve. Easy to say. 
Tough to do. 

I remember when I first bore personal wit- 
ness to its doing. It was in December, 1963. 
Lyndon Johnson had been President but a 
few short weeks. At that time I was actually 
living on the third floor of the White House 
unti] my family arrived. The President said 
to me on a Sunday morning, call Dick Rus- 
sell and ask him if he would come by for cof- 
fee with you and me.“ 

Senator Richard Brevard Russell of Geor- 
gia was the single most influential and hon- 
ored figure in the Senate. His prestige tow- 
ered over all others in those years before the 
dialogue turned sour and mean. When in 1952, 
the Senate Democratic leader's post fell 
open, the other Senators turned immediately 
to Russell, imploring him to take the job. 
No.“ said Russell. let's make Lyndon 
Johnson our leader, he'll do just fine." So at 
the age of 44, just four years in his first Sen- 
ate term, LBJ became the youngest ever 
Democratic leader and in a short time the 
greatest parliamentary commander in Sen- 
ate history. 

When Russell arrived, the President greet- 
ed him warmly with a strong embrace, the 
six-foot four LBJ and the smallish, compact 
Russell, with his gleaming bald head and 
penetrating eyes. The President steered him 
to the couch overlooking the Rose Garden, in 
the West Hall on the second floor of the Man- 
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sion.Isat next to Russell. The President was 
in his wing chair, his knees almost touching 
Russell's, so close did they sit. 


The President drew even closer, and said in 
an even voice, “Dick, I love you and I owe 
you. If it had not been for you I would not 
have been Leader, or Vice President or now 
President. But I wanted to tell you face to 
face, please don't get in my way on this Civil 
Rights Bill, which has been locked up in the 
Senate too damn long. I intend to pass this 
bill, Dick. I will not cavil. I will not hesitate. 
And if you get in my way, I'll run you 
down." 


Russell sat mutely for a moment, impas- 
sive, his face a mask. Then he spoke, in the 
roling accents of his Georgia countryside. 
"Well, Mr. President, you may just do that. 
But I pledge you that if you do, it will not 
only cost you the election, it will cost you 
the South forever.“ 


President Johnson in all the later years in 
which I knew him so intimately never made 
me prouder than he did that Sunday morning 
so long, long ago. He touched Russell lightly 
on the shoulder, an affectionate gesture of 
one loving friend to another. He spoke softly, 
almost tenderly: "Dick, my old friend, if 
that's the price I have to pay, then I will 
gladly pay it." 


Of all the lessons I have learned in my po- 
litical life, that real life instruction in lead- 
ership on a Sunday morning in the White 
House was the most elemental, and the most 
valuable. It illuminated in a blinding blaze 
the highest point to which the political spir- 
it can soar. I have never forgotten it. I never 
will. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
[Mr. THURMOND.] 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Dr. Lloyd John 
Ogilvie, offered the following prayer: 

Lord God, You are infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable, and the source of wis- 
dom, holiness, goodness, and truth. 
Today we want to hold together two 
Biblical admonitions. We are told that 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom but also that we are not to 
fear. Help us to distinguish between 
the humble awe and wonder that opens 
us to the gift of Your guidance, and the 
negative panic that so often grips our 
souls. 

Give us a profound reverence in Your 
presence that keeps us on the knees of 
our hearts. May we never presume that 
we are adequate for a day’s challenges 
until we have received Your strength 
and vision. Give us the confidence that 
comes from trust in Your reliability 
and resourcefulness. You never let us 
down and constantly lift us up. 

Lord, liberate us from all minor fears 
that haunt us: the fear of hidden 
memories, the fear of imagined failure, 
and the fear of what is ahead. We may 
not know what the future holds, but we 
do know that You hold the future. In 
the name of Him whose constant watch 
word is “Fear not, I am with you!" 
Amen. 


— 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
distinguished acting majority leader, 
Senator LOTT, is recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, today 
there will be a period for morning busi- 
ness until the hour of 11 a.m., with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for 5 minutes each, with the following 
exceptions: Senator FEINSTEIN, for 15 
minutes; Senator DORGAN, for 15 min- 
utes, Senator BINGAMAN, for 30 min- 
utes; Senator THOMAS, for 30 minutes. 

At the hour of 11 a.m., it will be the 
intention of the leadership to begin 
consideration of a resolution regarding 
the extension of the Whitewater Com- 
mittee. Rollcall votes are, therefore, 
possible during today's session. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 5, 1996) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Dakota is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE HAVE 
CHOICES TO MAKE 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day was so-called Junior Tuesday, 
where there were a lot of Presidential 
primaries in our country. It is one 
more step in this public discussion that 
happens every even numbered year 
under the Constitution in our country 
whereby the American people make 
choices about their future. 

It is interesting to watch the politi- 
cal system this year because the dis- 
cussion and debate in our political sys- 
tem is fascinating and interesting to 
me and, I think, millions of others. 
There is one area especially that has 
me confused. We have, at the same 
time, candidates for public office who 
will tell us that this country is in ter- 
rible shape, America is in deep trouble, 
the Congress cannot do anything right, 
and America is going down the wrong 
road. We have other candidates who 
say that the solution to at least one of 
our problems is to build a fence be- 
tween the United States and Mexico to 
keep immigrants out. 

I scratch my head and wonder, why 
would we want to build a fence to keep 
people out? Why do people want to 
come? Because this is a wonderful 
place, a remarkable country, a country 
full of hope and opportunity, a country 
many others look to as a beacon of 
hope in the world. So what is the dis- 
connection here? Why is it that one 
group of people say it is an awful place, 
this country is going to hell in a 
handbasket, and other people say we 
have too many people who want to 
come here, so let us build fences to 
keep them out? 

I could make the case as a politician, 
find a lectern and an audience and go 
on the stump and tell people about 
America: There are 23,000 murders a 
year, and we are the murder capital of 
the world. The United States consumes 
50 percent of the world’s cocaine. There 
are 110,000 rapes in a year, and there 
are a million violent aggravated as- 
saults in a year. Ten million people are 


looking for work, 25 million are on food 
stamps, and 40 million people are living 
in poverty. There will be a million and 
& quarter babies born this year without 
& father present at the birth, and 
900,000 of those babies will never in 
their lifetimes learn the identity of 
their fathers. 

I can talk about the challenges and 
the troubles in this country. We enter- 
tain ourselves with everybody's dys- 
functional behavior. We, every day and 
every way, on television and elsewhere, 
hold it up to the light on Oprah and 
Phil and Geraldo and Ricki, all of those 
programs, and say, Is this not ugly?" 
“Ts this not awful?" Yes, it is ugly. But 
it is the exception. So it becomes en- 
tertainment, entertaining people with 
other people's dysfunctional behavior. 
This country is much, much more than 
any of that. The crime, the poverty, 
and the unemployment are challenges 
we have to respond to in this country. 
But this is a country that got through 
& civil war and united on the other 
side. This is a country that survived a 
depression and got through on the 
other side. This is a country that de- 
feated Hitler and cured polio and put a 
man on the Moon. This is à country 
with remarkable resources and remark- 
able will. 

The question is, How do we as a coun- 
try and as a government—a representa- 
tive government as called for in our 
Constitution—together create the 
things and do the things necessary to 
advance our country’s interests and 
make it a stronger, better country for 
everybody in the future? We have a 
chorus of people who tell us that the 
solution is just get rid of Government. 
The problem is our Government. 

We have done a lot of good things in 
this country together. I worry about a 
country where we treat as a public 
sport an effort to essentially try to 
denigrate our institutions. I worry 
about a democracy where there is not 
respect for the institution of govern- 
ment, because government is all of us. 
The people rule this place. Nobody but 
the people rule this Senate, because 
the people determine who serves here. 
Those they want out will very soon be 
out; those they want to retain, who 
they believe fight for the right public 
policies and the right kind of future for 
this country, will stay. 

There is an enormous capacity for 
good in all of us, to do the right thing 
for this country’s future, if we decide 
to concentrate not on what is wrong 
with these institutions, but decide to 
make sure these institutions work to 
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create real solutions to the real prob- 
lems confronting the American people. 

Some would say the answer is just 
term limits. If we can impose term lim- 
its and get all these evil, venal people 
out of these institutions and move all 
the knowledge out the door with them, 
then we have something that is good 
for America. In fact, I saw all these 
folks who come to the floor of the Sen- 
ate this year. I saw people who served 
here 20 and 30 years march to the floor 
of the Senate and vote for term limits. 
They did not believe in term limits; 
not for a minute. They felt politically, 
I suppose, it is the thing to do. Make 
sure those who have experience are 
told, “You cannot serve anymore." I 
would not trade one BOB DOLE for 75 
freshman Republicans in the House, 
just because I think the people here 
with the experience and the people who 
are here who understand the value of 
doing the right things through this in- 
stitution of government, an institution 
that is all of ours, are the people who 
are finally going to advance this coun- 
try's interests, not Democrat or Repub- 
lican, but just Americans, working to- 
gether to solve problems. 

What are the problems in this coun- 
try? They are legion. There are a lot of 
them. Personal security issues—we 
must deal with crime and do it in the 
right way. Values—diminished stand- 
ards and values in this country are of 
concern. We must deal with that in the 
families, the neighborhoods, and the 
communities all across this country. 

I want to talk today about the cen- 
terfold of what ought to be the debate 
in 1996. That is the economy and jobs. 
We have a circumstance in this coun- 
try that is described well, I think, by 
two pieces in the Washington Post 2 
weeks apart. First, Labor Cost Rise in 
'95 was Lowest on Record." Blue collar 
workers, this says, had benefits or 
labor costs increasing 2.5 percent. That 
is not even the rate of inflation, just 
under the rate of inflation. So, workers 
down at the bottom of this country— 
the people who work, manufacture, and 
produce—are not quite keeping up with 
inflation. Two weeks later, ‘‘CEO’s at 
Major Corporations Got a 23 Percent 
Raise Last Year." Average salary? $4 
million. Some of them got raises while 
they downsized and streamlined and 
cut out 10,000, 20,000, or 40,000 jobs to be 
more competitive. 

What does that mean, being more 
competitive? It means they are global 
enterprises. They do not sing the Na- 
tional Anthem. They do not say the 
Pledge of Allegiance. What they want 
is profit for their stockholders, and 
they want to do that any way they can. 
If that means hiring people who work 
for 12 cents a day, 12 hours a day, even 
if they are 12 years old, in some foreign 
country to make tennis shoes, rugs, or 
shirts, and then ship the product to 
Pittsburgh, Fargo, or Denver and sell 
them, if that spells profit, that is just 
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fine for those interests because it is in 
their economic interests, but it is not 
in this country's interest. 

The center of the economic debate in 
this country is how do we provide the 
incentives to keep good jobs here in 
this country and prevent jobs from 
leaving? Now, we have a trade deficit 
that I am not going to talk about at 
great length. Pat Buchanan is out 
there and that lit the fuse on the de- 
bate. On part of it he is right, and on 
part of it he is wrong. The debate 
ought to be this: We ought not in this 
country create circumstances where we 
tell enterprises, If you move your jobs 
and your plant overseas we will make a 
bargain with you. Your Federal Gov- 
ernment will give you a tax break.” 

Can you think of anyone in the U.S. 
Senate who would decide to go out and 
hold a town meeting or announce for 
election and decide, My hypothesis is 
this: I am going to decide to run on 
this proposition. I believe that we 
ought to provide a tax cut or a tax 
loophole or a tax break for manufac- 
turing firms who close their businesses 
in the United States and move them 
overseas." How many votes do you 
think that politician would get? They 
would get booed out of every single 
room in this country and should be 
booed out of every single room in this 
country. 

Do you know something? That provi- 
sion now exists in our Tax Code, and 
we had a vote on it last October. I tried 
to get that provision repealed, saying 
we should no longer have an insidious 
provision in our Tax Code that pays 
companies to move their workers over- 
seas—pays companies to shut down 
their manufacturing plant in our coun- 
try and move their jobs overseas. Do 
you know how many people voted 
against my proposal to close that in- 
sidious loophole? Fifty-two. Fifty-two 
people said. We believe we ought to 
keep that tax loophole.” 

The old advice in medicine, to save 
the party you stop the bleeding. If we 
are going to start talking about jobs— 
and we ought to be; that ought to be 
the central issue in this Chamber—we 
ought to start with step one. Every 
person in this Chamber ought to stand 
up on this question, and I will give 
them the opportunity a dozen times if 
it takes it this year, because we will 
vote on this proposition again and 
again and again: Do you believe we 
ought to have a provision in our Tax 
Code that says shut your plants down 
here, move your jobs overseas, and we 
will reward you, we will give you a big 
fat tax break worth billions of dollars. 
That is going to be closed this year, 
one way or another. This Senate is 
going to vote, and the vote is going to 
be different than the 52 votes against 
me last October. I believe we ought to 
do that as a first step—shut down that 
insidious tax provision. 

The second step we ought to do is 
take the advice of the Senator from 
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New Mexico, Senator BINGAMAN, and 
many others who worked on the high- 
wage task force, and start providing in- 
centives to those who create good jobs 
in this country. Stop the hemorrhaging 
of jobs out of this country and start re- 
warding and providing incentives for 
those who create jobs in this country. 
We can talk forever about all the other 
ancillary issues, but what is important 
to the American family is this: 60 per- 
cent of them sit down for dinner these 
days and around the dinner table talk 
about their lot in life. What they dis- 
cover is that they are working harder 
and, after 20 years, have less income. 
After 20 years, they have lost income 
when you adjust for inflation. 

That is not the American dream. The 
American dream is to work harder and 
do better and hope your kids do better 
than that. But we now have an eco- 
nomic circumstance where the largest 
enterprises in our country and in the 
world have decided they want to 
produce where it is cheap and sell into 
established markets, which means 
American jobs leave. We have to decide 
as a Congress and as a country what it 
is we are going to do to rebuild once 
more an infrastructure of good manu- 
facturing jobs in America. 

I have said before and I will say it 
again until people are tired of it, you 
cannot measure America’s economic 
strength by what we consume. The peo- 
ple at the Federal Reserve Board with 
thick glasses, living in concrete bunk- 
ers, every month they measure what 
we consume. They think heart attacks 
are a source of national strength and 
an earthquake is a source of national 
economic enterprise. Hurricane Andrew 
added one-half of 1 percent to the gross 
domestic product in our country. That 
is true. That is the way the Federal Re- 
serve Board measures economic 
progress, what do they consume. They 
document what we consume, not the 
damage. That is not what economic 
health is. 

Economic health in this country will 
be measured by what we produce. Do 
you have a vibrant, working manufac- 
turing sector that is competitive and 
produces in a way that is competitive 
with the rest of the world, and also 
produces good jobs with good income 
for American workers? If you do not 
have that, nothing else much matters 
to those families who are having dinner 
and losing money and talking about 
their lot in life, knowing that their 
wages are going down, their job is less 
secure, they have fewer benefits, and 
they know that the future for their 
children is less bright than that which 
they face. 

That is why Senator BINGAMAN and 
others—all of us have worked together 
to try to create a circumstance where 
we can begin to debate in this Chamber 
the center of the economic debate in 
the country: How do you create and re- 
tain good jobs in America? There is not 
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any way that we ought to lose on the 
international economic stage. We just 
should not. 

I grew up in à town of 300 people, 
which is probably the case with many 
Members of the Senate. It was a small 
town. When I walked to school I knew 
I came from the country that was the 
biggest, the best, and the strongest. We 
could beat anybody in the world at 
anything and we could do it with one 
hand tied behind our back. 

Our competitors are shrewd, tough, 
international competitors. The world 
has changed. We cannot countenance 
unfair trade. We cannot countenance 
dumping in our markets. We cannot 
countenance economic enterprises that 
decide they want to produce where it is 
cheap to produce and sell back to our 
established market, even if it means 
fewer American jobs. 

We must decide to stand up for the 
economic interests of this country. It 
is not to say we ought to build a wall 
to keep things out. It is to say, wheth- 
er we are talking about the Japanese 
trade surplus with us or our deficit 
with them, that we insist you buy more 
from us. If you have a $50 billion trade 
surplus with us, or we a deficit with 
you, then we insist you buy more from 
us because that is what translates into 
more American jobs. Our failure to do 
that consigns us to a future of lower 
standards of living because of these 
trade deficits, and that is not some- 
thing I am prepared to accept. It is not 
something I believe my constituents 
are prepared to accept. 

It is something we can alter, we can 
change, if we, in this Chamber, finally 
get rid of all these distractions and get 
to the center of the economic debate: 
What about good jobs in America's fu- 
ture? How do we create them and how 
do we keep them? And can we take the 
first baby step by deciding, all of us, 
that we will finally and completely 
close the insidious loophole in our Tax 
Code that actually rewards companies 
to move jobs overseas, and then begin 
to take other steps to say we want to, 
in addition to stopping jobs going over- 
seas with juicy tax breaks, we want to 
provide incentives that will help create 
new jobs, good jobs, good paying jobs in 
this country? And that represents part 
of the work that we have done in the 
Democratic caucus, especially with the 
task force headed by Senator BINGA- 
MAN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
FORD] is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, what is the 
parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is in morning business. Several 
Senators have reserved time to speak. 

Mr. FORD. I did not want to inter- 
rupt anything. Could I have 5 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All Sen- 
ators may speak for up to 5 minutes 
each. 
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Mr. FORD. Well, could I have 5 min- 
utes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 


WORKERS’ DECLINING STANDARD 
OF LIVING 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I think we 
all ought to listen to the Senator from 
North Dakota. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota laid it out very 
well and if we listen to what he says 
and the direction he wants to go, he 
has within him the American dream. It 
was instilled in him as a boy. He could 
be my son. That’s the difference in age. 
I hope I have instilled into my son that 
he has that opportunity. 

But, Mr. President, our Nation’s 
economy is strong and it is growing. 
Home ownership, when you read the 
records, is at its highest rate in 15 
years. Mr. President 7.8 million new 
jobs have been created in the last 3 
years. And the administration’s 1993 
economic plan has cut the deficit near- 
ly in half. However, for the first time— 
and I underscore first time—in our 
country’s history, productivity is surg- 
ing but real wages for workers are de- 
clining. That is unacceptable. That is 
just unacceptable, that productivity is 
surging and real wages for workers are 
declining. 

The majority of Americans are work- 
ing longer and harder, as my friend 
from North Dakota said, without the 
promise of higher wages or job security 
from their employers. 

The days of having one parent at 
home with the child, or children, are 
becoming a distant memory for many, 
many families in this country. Amer- 
ican working families need both par- 
ents’ incomes now, in order to make 
ends meet. The number of two-worker 
families rose by more than 20 percent 
in the 1980’s and more than 7 million 
workers—think about this—7 million 
workers are holding more than one job. 
At least two. The largest increase in 
population of working spouses was 
among families earning the least 
money. 

There is no question the standard of 
living of American working families is 
declining. Workers have invested their 
hard work, their time—and let me un- 
derscore—loyalty to the company they 
work for, and employment in the com- 
panies, and are being repaid with lay- 
offs, downsizing, and relocation by 
these same employers. 

The American dream is fast becom- 
ing a distant vision for many American 
working families. 

Society is changing with the growth 
in technology. Computers are replacing 
jobs that were once done by hand. We 
need to change the outlook for the 
American work force by adjusting our 
education and training opportunities 
to reflect the needs of the marketplace. 

We can no longer view the develop- 
ment of a skilled work force separately 
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from development of the business com- 
munity. By adjusting to the needs of 
the business community we can pro- 
vide our workers with good jobs at real 
wages. Government cannot solve this 
problem alone. 

Let me give an example. In my home 
State of Kentucky the business com- 
munity, the educational community 
and local leaders are working together 
through school-to-work, and work 
force development programs, to create 
jobs for the future. We are creating 
high-technology jobs at  high-tech- 
nology wages. This is a partnership: 
Education, partnership with business; 
partnership with government. 

Government cannot be all things to 
all people but it can be an honest part- 
ner. 

Kentucky has taken the approach 
that students not entering college 
should have both a high school diploma 
and certified skills, enabling them to 
enter the work force at a living wage. 

So, Mr. President, in order to prepare 
our work force of the future we must 
maintain the tools such as school-to- 
work that have succeeded in places like 
my State of Kentucky. The President 
has requested that funding for school- 
to-work be restored and I think it 
should be in the next continuing reso- 
lution. I ask my colleagues to support 
this add-back, which will assist 27 
States in building statewide school-to- 
work transition systems. 

I appreciate the efforts of my col- 
leagues, Senator BINGAMAN, Senator 
DASCHLE, Senator DORGAN. I feel their 
report addresses issues that are fore- 
most in the minds of American fami- 
lies. 

I read the other day a statement, I do 
not know who to attribute it to, but I 
am going to repeat it. A cut in edu- 
cation never heals.” 

A cut in education never heals, and 
in there lies our responsibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
New Mexico, Senator BINGAMAN, is rec- 
ognized to speak for up to 30 minutes. 


AMERICA'S WORKING FAMILIES 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
commend my colleague from Kentucky 
for that eloquent statement about the 
problem, and also the Senator from 
North Dakota for his eloquent state- 
ment about the extent of the problem 
and our efforts to find at least some 
partial solutions to the problem. 

As both of my colleagues have said 
this morning, there are millions of 
American working families that are 
scrambling to pay the bills each 
month. They are working longer hours. 
They are taking home less money in 
real spendable money. Yet what they 
are having to pay for education and for 
health care is going up, and many of 
these same families are afraid of being 
laid off from their jobs. 
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So we do have a problem and the 
problem is twofold. The problem is that 
our economy has grown too slowly in 
the last couple of decades. And, second, 
the people who are doing the work in 
our economy, whether they are work- 
ing for large companies or small com- 
panies or nonprofit organizations—the 
people who are really doing the work in 
our economy are getting a smaller part 
of the benefit from the work that they 
do and from the profit that is being re- 
alized. 

Last spring I went to our Democratic 
leader, Senator DASCHLE, and urged 
that he set up à working group of Sen- 
ators to explore options for dealing 
with this problem of stagnant wages. 
This is not, I should say, a recent prob- 
lem. This is à problem that has been 
with us, now, since 1973. I think all 
economists would agree that it is a new 
era in our Nation's economy. 

Senator DASCHLE, of course, agreed. 
He was enthusiastic about the idea and 
appointed me to chair that group. We 
turned out a report entitled Scram- 
bling To Pay the Bills, Building Allies 
for America's Working Families.“ Mr. 
President, I think this report summa- 
rizes very well the recommendations 
that we found and that we came up 
with that we believe seriously address 
the problem in a variety of areas. What 
I want to do this morning is to first de- 
Scribe the problem in some detail but 
then go on and describe at least the 
broad outlines of the recommendations 
that we have made. 

Many people deserve credit for par- 
ticipating in the preparation of our re- 
port. My own chief of staff, Patrick 
Von Bargen, took a lead role in it; Vir- 
ginia White and Steve Clemons in my 
office deserve special thanks, as well as 
Paul Brown, with the Democratic Pol- 
icy Committee, and many other Sen- 
ators and staff people here in the 
Democratic side of the Senate. 

I also want to thank all the experts 
that we consulted with, many of whom 
made major contributions to what we 
were doing. 

First, let me talk about the problem. 
The economy in this country is grow- 
ing too slowly. It has been growing too 
slowly for at least 2 decades now. This 
issue, as I said before, has been recog- 
nized by economists. But I believe the 
best summary of the problem was made 
by Jeffrey Madrick in a recent book 
that he published called The End of 
Affluence.” That book has in it a chart 
which I have reproduced here so we can 
make the point very readily. 

It points out that the long-term an- 
nual rate of growth in this country 
from 1870 until 1973 averaged 3.4 per- 
cent. That is a good rate of growth, and 
it was one that is discounted for infla- 
tion. That is a rate of growth that we 
had been able to maintain—at least 
that average rate of growth—through 
wars, through depressions, and through 
a whole variety of economic cir- 
cumstances. 
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Since 1973, the rate of growth has 
slowed. That slowing of the rate of 
growth is a major part of the problem 
that we face. There has not been 
enough investment in productive ca- 
pacity in the country. There has not 
been enough job creation, nor good- 
paying, high-wage jobs in the country. 
So the rate of growth of our economy 
has slowed to 2.3 percent during the pe- 
riod from 1973 until the present. That 
slowing of the rate of growth is a seri- 
ous issue that we are trying to address 
with some of these recommendations. 

The second serious issue that we are 
trying to address is that the people 
who are doing the work in this econ- 
omy are sharing less in the benefits 
from the growth that is occurring. 
Again, we have some charts to try to 
make the point. 

The first of these charts is a chart 
that shows what has happened to real 
hourly earnings between 1967 and 1995. 
These hourly earnings, as you can see, 
for a period from about 1967 to perhaps 
1976 were going up and were reasonably 
high. Since the early 1970’s, or the mid- 
1970’s, they have been dropping. Clearly 
we are in a situation today where we 
are almost back—not quite, but almost 
back—to the same real hourly earnings 
that people in this country were realiz- 
ing in 1967. This shows part of the prob- 
lem that American working families 
are struggling with. 

Let me show another chart. This is 
the drop in real average income. It is a 
slightly different measure, but, again, 
it makes the very same point. This 
chart shows that from 1978 until 1995 
there has been almost a continuous de- 
cline in real average income for Amer- 
ican workers. 

The next chart shows the share of 
workers that have pension coverage in 
the country. By pension coverage I 
am not talking about just Social Secu- 
rity. I am talking about a pension in 
addition to Social Security. In the pe- 
riod from 1979 to 1989—that is just the 
10-year period—you can see a dramatic 
dropoff in the total number or the total 
percentage of workers with pension 
coverage which dropped from 50 per- 
cent in 1979 to 43 percent in 1989. When 
you break that down according to the 
level of education of workers, you can 
see a much more dramatic impact on 
people who have not had the education. 
For those with less than a high school 
diploma, the number of those workers 
with pension coverage was 44 percent 
in 1979. It dropped to 28 percent in 1989. 

The next chart is full-time male 
workers with health insurance. We 
spend a lot of time around here talking 
about health insurance coverage and 
the importance of that. Again, taking 
the period from 1979—this chart goes 
from 1979 to 1992—it shows that the 
total figures are that 87.3 percent of 
full-time male workers had health in- 
surance in 1979. That 87.3 percent 
dropped to 70 percent by 1992. 
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Again, just to show the way that 
breaks out by education level, for peo- 
ple with less than a high school di- 
ploma, 87.7 percent of those people had 
some type of health insurance in 1979. 
That had dropped in 1987 to 53.8 per- 
cent, a mere 14 years later. 

The next chart shows the job insecu- 
rity in the 1970's and 1980's. This is a 
very interesting chart, in my view, be- 
cause it shows what is happening to a 
lot of families. This shows the percent- 
age of workers that are age 24 to 58 who 
changed employers at least four times 
during the decade. That is a lot of 
change. In the 1970's, you can see that 
something around 13 percent of all 
workers aged 24 to 58 had to change 
jobs four times in that decade. When 
you look in the 1980's, that number, the 
percentage of workers who had to 
change jobs four times, doubled and is 
nearly at 30 percent. This is twice as 
many workers changed employers at 
least four times during the 1980's as 
changed employers during the 1970's. 

The final one of these charts that I 
want to show on the problem is trying 
to point out what is called the mean 
time to financial failure." By finan- 
cial failure," we essentially mean if a 
person loses their job, how long will it 
be until they have exhausted their fi- 
nancial resources? This is broken down 
by fifths, or quintiles, according to 
family income. For the lowest fifth of 
all families as far as their income 
level, of course, they have no time. If 
they lose their job, they are facing fi- 
nancial failure immediately. For the 
second fifth, it is half of 1 month until 
they face financial failure; the middle 
fifth, 3.6 months; the fourth fifth, 4.66; 
and even the top fifth is only a little 
over 18 months from financial failure. 
On average—that is this final column— 
it is 3.64 months from loss of job to 
total financial failure for American 
families. 

Mr. President, I think this makes the 
case that there is a problem. This is 
not a manufactured problem. This is 
not a rhetorical problem. This is a real 
life problem that many working Ameri- 
cans are faced with. 

The debate, unfortunately, about this 
problem has not been particularly pro- 
ductive. The debate which the public 
hears on the issue sort of veers from 
those who are surprised to discover 
that there is a problem on the one hand 
to those who recognize that there is a 
problem but have no plan to deal with 
it other than giving speeches, attack- 
ing corporate management, or attack- 
ing foreign companies or foreign coun- 
tries for unfair trade practices. 

There is no set of proposals that has 
been put forward so far in the public 
debate to try to come to grips with this 
very real problem. What we tried to do 
in the report that I referred to earlier 
was to come up with that set of rec- 
ommendations and get this debate on 
to a serious plain. 
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In putting these recommendations 
together, we have tried to move the de- 
bate past the blame game and name 
calling and on to thoughtful consider- 
ation and policy options. 

First, what can we do to stimulate 
the growth, going back to the first 
chart I referred to. And second, what 
can we do to ensure that America's 
working families fairly benefit from 
the growth that does occur? In the re- 
port that I referred to, we have some 80 
specific recommendations. I am sure 
that no single Senator supports each, 
but each is a proposal that deserves to 
be seriously considered on its merits. I 
hope that this debate we are beginning 
now will result in that. 

Let me describe the three broad areas 
in which we have made recommenda- 
tions. First, we have made rec- 
ommendations to encourage businesses 
to become better allies of American 
families, because they have a tremen- 
dous impact. And that is in this col- 
umn here on the left. 

Second, we have made some rec- 

ommendations to make financial mar- 
kets better allies for America's work- 
ing families, and that is the center col- 
umn. 
And third, we have made rec- 
ommendations on how Government can 
become a better ally for America’s 
working families. Let me just describe 
briefly the major recommendations in 
each area. 

Businesses, how do we help busi- 
nesses to be better allies with Ameri- 
ca's working families? We concluded 
fairly early in our discussion that the 
present corporate income tax is a jum- 
ble of complexity that does not serve 
the best interests of any of us. In our 
view, we should repeal the present cor- 
porate income tax and replace it with 
something like the business activities 
tax that was proposed by Senators 
Boren and Danforth in the last Con- 
gress. We believe that would be a major 
improvement in many respects. 

Let me cite some of the ways that 
would improve the situation. First, it 
would eliminate the existing pref- 
erence in the tax law for debt over eq- 
uity. 

Second, it would incentivize invest- 
ment in this country rather than over- 
seas, an issue that the Senator from 
North Dakota spoke about several 
times. 

Third, it would apply the tax as other 
countries apply their taxes, on imports 
and not on exports, so that it would en- 
courage more exports and it would see 
to it that imports coming into this 
country pay their fair share of tax. 

Fourth, it would impose the tax more 
equitably across all types of firms than 
the present income tax does. 

Fifth, it would dramatically simplify 
the Federal corporate tax. 

And finally, it would allow us to re- 
duce by half the payroll taxes that are 
paid by businesses. That is a very 
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major expense to U.S. business today, 
and the shift to a business activities 
tax would allow us to dramatically re- 
duce the payroll tax. We would make 
up any lost revenue to the Social Secu- 
rity trust fund from revenue that we 
received through the business activi- 
ties tax. But we believe that would be 
a major step forward. 

One other major advantage to adopt- 
ing this proposed business activities 
tax is it would allow us to give better 
tax treatment to corporations that in- 
vest in their workers and invest in 
America. We designated such busi- 
nesses as ''A-Corps," suggesting that 
they were allied with America’s work- 
ing families, and we provide that the 
business activities tax would be im- 
posed at two different rates, one rate 
for any business with receipts over 
$100,000, which does not qualify as an 
A-Corp, a second rate for a business 
that does self-qualify as an A-Corp. 

Let me briefly describe what we in- 
tend as the criteria for determining 
qualifications as an A-Corp. To qualify 
as an A-Corp and thereby qualify for a 
lower tax rate, a business would self- 
certify that it is, first of all, investing 
in its workers, that it is investing in 
pensions and profit sharing, investing 
in training and education, investing in 
their health care, making some con- 
tribution to help them acquire health 
coverage; second, that they are invest- 
ing in plant and equipment in the 
United States, and that a reasonable 
proportion of their new employment 
created for meeting the demands of 
this market is in fact made and pro- 
duced here in this country; third, that 
they are doing at least 50 percent of 
their research and development in this 
country. 

Then there are several other items. 
Let me mention one. We do have a pro- 
vision in there indicating that there 
should be some multiple of the com- 
pensation of top management as com- 
pared to the salary of the lowest paid 
worker. Now, this is controversial, Mr. 
President, and I do not know that the 
specifics of what we recommended will 
be embraced by everybody, but I think 
it is an issue that needs to be dis- 
cussed. 

What we basically said was that to 
qualify as an A-Corp, a company would 
demonstrate that the compensation of 
its top executives did not exceed the 
salary of the lowest paid full-time 
worker by more than 50 times. That 
may not be the right figure. I will tell 
you how we arrived at that. It is some- 
what arbitrary. We basically said that 
if you are paying the lowest paid work- 
er in your company, say, $15,000, which 
I think may be a low figure for most 
corporations, but if you are paying the 
lowest paid worker $15,000, if you want 
to pay your top CEO 50 times that, you 
can pay him $750,000 a year. That did 
not seem like an unreasonably low 
number to me at the time we were put- 
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ting the report together. Since then, 
the new information out makes me 
doubt whether that is the right num- 
ber. As the Senator from North Dakota 
referred to it, this article in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 5 says CEO's at 
major corporations got a 23 percent 
raise in 1995. It says that the average 
compensation for chief executives of 
major companies is now $4.37 million. 
Obviously, 50 times the lowest paid 
worker does not get you up to $4.37 
million. So maybe it should not be 50 
times. Maybe it should be 100 times. At 
some point, however, I do think it is 
appropriate for the taxpayers of this 
country to say we want to give the best 
tax treatment to corporations that 
have some sense of equity and some 
reasonable commitment to help their 
own workers and do not just pay top 
executives exorbitant salaries at the 
same time that they are refusing to 
share any of the profit with the people 
who are doing the work down in the 
trenches. So that is another part of the 
issue which needs to be discussed. 

Let me go on to the second column in 
our earlier chart which was how do we 
make financial markets become allies 
of working families as well? 

The concept here is very simple. 
Much of the action that corporate 
management has to take these days 
which adversely affects the workers in 
that corporation is brought about by 
pressures imposed from financial mar- 
kets. There is a constant pressure to 
look at the short-term profitability of 
the company. There is an inability to 
invest adequately in research and de- 
velopment, an inability to invest ade- 
quately in investments of various 
kinds that will have a long-term pay- 
off. So what we are trying to do is to 
get something in the law to discourage 
the short-term focus and encourage the 
long-term focus. 

So what we have done here is to come 
up with some recommendations to re- 
duce the financial market pressure for 
short-term decisionmaking, to reduce 
financial market pressure for short- 
term speculation in securities by im- 
posing a security transfer excise tax on 
sale of securities that occurs within 2 
years of the purchase of the securities 
at issue. 

That is the recommendation. This ex- 
cise tax, this transfer tax would be 
similar to the ones that are now im- 
posed in Japan and Switzerland, in 
Sweden, in Hong Kong, in Taiwan, and 
various other countries, with one 
major exception, that the tax goes 
away at the end of 2 years. 

We are not discouraging investment 
in securities. We are discouraging spec- 
ulation in short-term trading in the se- 
curities. In our view, the country will 
be benefited, working families will be 
benefited, corporate management will 
be benefited if the owners of the cor- 
porations have a community of inter- 
ests with the corporate management 
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and want to help them by focusing 
more on the long term. 

We would use the revenue from the 
transfer tax on short-term speculation 
to create an A fund to create long-term 
investments in working families. The A 
fund would be dedicated, first, to fund- 
ing deductions for higher education 
and work-skil training. Those higher 
education  deductions—that is the 
$10,000 deduction the President has 
talked about—would be used, the re- 
sources would be used, to fund a tax 
credit for dependent children. They 
would be used to fund programs to ac- 
complish work force training, school- 
to-work, efforts to achieve education 
goals, technology research and devel- 
opment, and export promotion. All of 
these activities, we believe, do help 
promote more job creation and more 
high-wage job creation in this country. 

We also recommend a whole range of 
proposals to reform the securities regu- 
lation and accounting area to promote 
greater attention to long-term invest- 
ment and performance of business by 
those who do invest in corporations. 

Finally, one of these areas ï want to 
talk about just briefly, Mr. President, 
is the issue of how we make Govern- 
ment a better ally of America's work- 
ing families. We propose, as part of this 
overall package of recommendations, 
to reduce the tax burden on working 
families in several very specific ways— 
to cut in half the payroll tax paid by 
employees. 

I referred earlier to the fact that the 
adoption of the business activities tax 
would allow us to cut in half the pay- 
roll tax paid by employers. We believe 
we should also cut in half and can also 
cut in half the portion of the payroll 
tax paid by employees. I point out to 
people that this is not a small item. 
Something over 70 percent of all tax- 
payers in this country pay more tax 
under the payroll tax than they do 
under the income tax. We are suggest- 
ing that the payroll tax, which is the 
biggest tax burden on most working 
Americans today, be reduced in half. 

Second, we are recommending that 
we reduce individual income tax by in- 
creasing the standard deduction very 
substantially. 

Third, we are suggesting—and I re- 
ferred to this before—we permit the de- 
duction of up to $10,000 for investment 
in postsecondary education and train- 
ing—this is the President’s proposal— 
and that we provide a $500 tax credit— 
a $500 tax credit—for each dependent 
child. We believe that all of these ac- 
tions can be taken. All of them will 
benefit working families. 

In addition to that, we can use some 
of the funds raised by the shift to the 
business activities tax and by the es- 
tablishment of the A fund that will be 
established with the use of revenues 
from the securities transfer tax to in- 
crease efforts to improve education and 
training. We would support skill stand- 
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ards and academic standards for stu- 
dents. We would support school-to- 
work transition. We would support 
more work force training. 

Let me finally say that Government, 
we also believe, needs to be a better 
ally for the self-employed worker and 
for small business. As part of what we 
recommend here, we would reduce in 
half the self-employment workers’ pay- 
roll tax, which is presently 12.4 per- 
cent. We reduce that to 6.2 percent. We 
would exempt all small businesses with 
less than $100,000 in annual receipts 
from Federal business tax. Corporate 
tax returns today indicate that there 
are about 24 million people filing some 
type of corporate tax return. 

With this change, with this single 
change of exempting all businesses 
with less than $100,000 in annual re- 
ceipts, we would reduce the number of 
people who have to file a business re- 
turn from 24 million down to 9 million. 
So there are 15 million businesses that 
today file business returns that will be 
exempt from filing such a return or 
paying a business tax after this set of 
recommendations are adopted. 

Mr. President, let me just step back 
from the specific recommendations. I 
have gone through some of the major 
ones. I have not tried to give an ex- 
haustive description of all of the rec- 
ommendations in our report. But the 
important goal is to begin this na- 
tional debate. The important goal is to 
recognize the centrality of this issue of 
how we stimulate economic growth and 
to recognize that we all benefit from 
those Americans who do the work in 
this country, we share in the benefits 
from the growth that occurs. 

It is not enough to continue to give 
speeches about the problem. It is not 
enough to continue to ignore the prob- 
lem. In my opinion, Mr. President, 
those of us in the Government need to 
participate in a very real and impor- 
tant debate at this time in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

Our report “Scrambling to Pay the 
Bills” is an effort to move that debate 
forward and to get us down to some 
concrete steps that can be taken to 
help working families in America to do 
better in the years ahead. I hope very 
much that the report has that effect. I 
hope very much that the report does 
stimulate this debate. I hope that, dur- 
ing the remaining days and weeks and 
months of this Congress, we can get off 
of some of the things that, unfortu- 
nately, take up too much of our time 
here. 

Today, I understand we are going to 
spend a substantial amount of time de- 
bating the Whitewater Committee 
again. We debated the Cuban 
shootdown yesterday. We have a whole 
range of things that we debate around 
here that are not directly impacting 
upon the welfare of the people we are 
sent here to represent. 

These recommendations try to bring 
that debate back to the issues that 
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matter to people in our home States. I 
hope very much that we will seriously 
debate these issues between now and 
the end of this Congress. I hope very 
much that we can adopt some of the 
recommendations in here so that we 
begin providing some relief to those 
who are in fact doing the work in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues 
for their attention, and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
INHOFE). The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. MURRAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak as in 
morning business for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is advised we are currently in 
morning business, with Senators per- 
mitted to speak for up to 5 minutes 
each. This unanimous- consent re- 
quest is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we re- 
served the last half-hour for three 
Members. If the Senator can take a lit- 
tle less than 15, we would appreciate it. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I thank my col- 
league. I will attempt to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 


WHAT REAL PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
ABOUT CHILDREN 


Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, when I 
left here in early February for the Sen- 
ate's recess, I was exasperated. Nothing 
productive seemed to be happening 
here in Washington, DC. Budget stale- 
mates had become an accepted way of 
life, rather than words to bring Mem- 
bers of Congress to work together to 
reach agreements. The battles of last 
year all seemed to end in stalemates. 
And worse, even the air in the District 
of Columbia seemed charged with nega- 
tivity and mean-spirited rhetoric. 

Today, however, I feel invigorated. 
My trip home to Washington State in 
early February was hardly relaxing, 
but it was extremely productive. 
Today, I want to take a moment to 
share with my colleagues why I feel a 
renewed sense of optimism and why I 
am ready to take on new challenges. 

Mr. President, like many who work 
with our young people today, I have be- 
come increasingly concerned about 
what is or, more importantly, what is 
not happening for our youth today. I 
have spent my life working with young 
people as a mother, as a preschool 
teacher, as a school board member, as 
a Girl Scout leader, as a PTA member, 
as a State senator, and today as a U.S. 
Senator. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
young people today are becoming in- 
creasingly disillusioned with their 
world. They feel that they have no 
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chance—more and more of them know 
college is out of reach; many people 
feel unconnected to what is taught in 
our elementary and secondary schools; 
far too many have no support from 
family at home. Increasingly, I hear 
our young people from all walks of life, 
from 4.0 students to gang members, 
say, "I don't think adults care about 
me today." 

Indeed, the statistics about our 
young people are very disturbing. Al- 
most half of Washington State children 
fail to read at a basic level of com- 
petence. The number of young people 
in my State who are incarcerated is in- 
creasing. One in sixteen girls in Wash- 
ington become teen parents. That, by 
the way, is a higher rate than many 
other developed nations. 

It is important to note there are 
some encouraging signs. The health of 
Washington State children, whether 
measured by infant mortality rates or 
child mortality rates or access to pre- 
natal care, is an area of improvement. 

But as I have participated in and lis- 
tened to the debates and direction of 
this Congress from welfare reform to 
Medicaid to education, I have become 
increasingly concerned that our young 
people are right. Adults do not care 
about them. Children seem to have 
been relegated to the bottom of the pri- 
ority pile at the exact time they are 
feeling so left out and alone. It is time 
to change direction for our young peo- 
ple. 

Over this last recess, I set out to find 
what adults need to do to make this 
Nation a better place for our children 
to grow up in. I was determined to stay 
away from partisan battles and inflam- 
matory debates. I wanted to engage 
people in a conversation about chil- 
dren. I wanted to find goals that we 
could all agree on. 

On that basis, I traveled back and 
forth across my State for 2 weeks and 
invited people of all ages and back- 
grounds to join me in a conversation 
about Washington children. In four cit- 
ies around the State, people came out 
in cold and heavy rain to a community 
center, to a church, a school, or a col- 
lege auditorium and they talked, not 
just for a few minutes, but for 3% 
hours. They talked about their own 
kids or the kid next door or their older 
or younger brothers or sisters. 

We began each of these meetings 
with a short presentation of some ob- 
jective local data about how kids are 
doing, followed by a panel discussion 
between local people who work with 
kids, followed by breakout discussions 
to come up with things we could agree 
to do. 

We covered three aspects in a child’s 
life: Health, education, and member- 
ship in community. People talked 
about how children have to be healthy 
so they can learn. They spoke of how 
children needed a relevant education to 
face a complex economy. They dis- 
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cussed how we must let young people 
know we care about them and how only 
then will young people feel the sense of 
civic responsibility and pride we all 
need them to feel. 

As I said, this was a conversation, 
and I had one rule: Nobody leaves the 
room without participating. So we 
heard answers to one central question: 
What can we all agree to do for our 
children? 

People brought many different voices 
and perspectives to these conversa- 
tions. The groups heard from mothers 
and fathers. We heard from students, as 
well as kids who dropped out of school. 
We heard the voices of business leaders 
and child care workers. We heard from 
veterans, youth mentors, teachers, and 
police officers. We heard from Repub- 
licans and Democrats and Independ- 
ents. We heard thoughts from our sen- 
ior citizens and our seniors in high 
school. We heard about individual peo- 
ple or government services or business 
or charitable programs which make a 
real difference for our kids. We heard 
about kids who did not get help, who 
fell through the cracks or who had 
such a hard time there was hardly a 
way to start helping them. 

We did not just hear about children 
and young people, we heard from them. 
Young people on our panels told us how 
they do not see evidence that adults 
care about them or their future. They 
talked about succeeding in school and 
not realizing any benefit from it. They 
talked about failing in school because 
it did not seem relevant or challenging. 
They spoke of adults designing pro- 
grams for them but not with them. 
They spoke from their hearts about the 
lack of trust and fear that exists be- 
tween them and the adults that they 
meet in stores and on the streets. 

Overwhelmingly, they wanted to 
break down the walls of mistrust. The 
one word I heard over and over was 
"respect." They want real respect, not 
just the kind kids get from joining a 
gang. And they want an adult world 
that cares about them so they can 
build up their respect for adults. 

At every one of our meetings, we 
heard the voices of young people as 
panelists, as group facilitators, or as 
group participants. Too many discus- 
sions about children from the school 
board meeting to the State house to 
the floor of the U.S. Senate happen 
without real participation by young 
people. Who better to include on mat- 
ters concerning laws and policies af- 
fecting our children? 

And what did all these different peo- 
ple with their divergent, independent, 
unique American voices, and opinions 
agree to do? Well, we are still writing 
down all the specifics, but I want to 
give you a few of the common themes 
that we heard. 

On the topic of children’s health, we 
heard from people committed to immu- 
nizing more children or to creating 
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more child care slots in their local 
community. They agreed to meet with 
other citizens to build local awareness 
and to tap local resources for these 
needs. There was a strong consensus 
everywhere that as adults, we have a 
responsibility to care for our children 
and to ensure that they have adequate 
quality health care. 

On education, we heard from children 
who wanted to participate in activities 
and learning experiences after school 
but who did not have the $35 sign-up 
fee for the program. They wanted to 
work off the fee or to earn good grades 
so that they could participate. 

Over and over, I heard that we must 
make our education system relevant 
for tomorrow. Young people want cur- 
ricula in classes that will give them 
the skills for the job market and focus 
them for the world they are entering. 

On involving young people in the 
community, we heard from business 
leaders who want to increase their in- 
vestment in the citizenship of young 
people. They agreed to donate time for 
their workers to help children do job 
shadowing or give kids a place to fit in. 

There was a strong feeling from both 
young people and adults that every one 
of us must begin to take more time to 
be involved with each other in our 
neighborhoods and in our communities. 

In addition to what people wanted to 
do, there were some trends I noticed 
that I want to share with you. 

First, people agreed to have a polite 
discourse. One reason young people say 
today that they have a hard time get- 
ting along is that they say they have 
no role models. We disagree all the 
time in the Senate. We have genuine 
differences of opinion, and we express 
them freely. Well, I will tell you right 
now, we do it too freely. We need to 
find where we agree. All we talk about 
are the differences. We have to talk 
about the shared beliefs as well. We 
need to set a better example for Amer- 
ican children and young people and be 
better role models ourselves. 

Second, people seemed to leave their 
cynicism at home and brought with 
them a sense of hope. This happened 
even though we heard some bleak news 
about children’s health, about how 
they are doing in school, and how they 
are doing in home and on the streets. 

People heard that too many children 
still suffer from preventable health 
problems. Too many students cannot 
read or end up dropping out of school. 
Too many young people see no alter- 
native to violence. Too many have no 
hope of ever being employed. But de- 
spite the bad news, and some good, the 
people at these meetings never got cyn- 
ical or depressed; it just made them 
want to work harder. 

Third, I noticed that people felt the 
children were too important not to 
talk about and to learn about and to 
work for. People said children are too 
important to scrimp on. They want us 
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to find somewhere else to save our 
money. They agreed that communities 
are the best place to solve most prob- 
lems for kids, but said you have to in- 
volve kids to get good solutions. They 
agreed the Federal Government should 
guarantee the minimums for all kids 
and should encourage local action. 
Above all, the young people and all 
participants agreed we should work 
more on children's issues and less on 
other things. 

During these meetings, I promised to 
put people's ideas up on the walls of 
my office so every lobbyist who comes 
in can see what the people of Washing- 
ton really care about. As people got 
ready to leave at the end of the 
evening, I asked them each to take one 
idea back to their local neighborhood 
or their community and make it hap- 
pen. 

The posters from these meetings are 
in the mail to my office in the Russell 
Building, and they contain very spe- 
cific ideas. I encourage all of you to 
come by my office next week and read 
what people have to say. ; 

Ithink you will find, as I have, that 
it is time to put our young people at 
the top of our priority list. It is time to 
find a way at every level to focus our 
schools on preparing all of our chil- 
dren, not just a few, for tomorrow. You 
will see, as I have, that people from all 
walks of life understand as adults we 
have a responsibility to give our chil- 
dren a strong start in life. There is 
much we can and much we must do to 
make this happen in our country 
today. 

Not too long ago, at a hearing in 
Washington, DC, I heard a businessman 
talk about what he saw in our country 
today. So often we hear that Govern- 
ment should act more like a business. 
He said that any business that wants to 
be here in the future invests in their 
most important resources. He said 
America is acting like a business that 
does not plan to have a future. 

Iagree. It is like we are having a fire 
sale in our country. Children are our 
growth capital. They are our new phys- 
ical plant. They are our inventory. 

We cannot stop investing in kids now 
and hope to have any future in this 
country. This is the strong and loud 
message I heard from people all over 
my State, from all political stripes, 
from all ages, and all walks of life. 

I was listening, and I will be working 
over the next months and years to put 
children back at the top of our Na- 
tion's agenda. I hope we can work to- 
gether as adults to make that happen. 
Our children are worth it, our commu- 
nities are worth it, and our country is 
worth it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 
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THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we had 
reserved 30 minutes this morning for 
our freshman focus to talk about some 
of those things that are of great impor- 
tance to American families, to talk 
about the economy, to talk about jobs, 
to talk about increasing wages and re- 
turns to American families. 

I would like to start with three areas 
that I think are important, even 
though it is not directly involved. One 
has to do with how we get facts out, so 
that we can make decisions based on 
facts. Another is just to comment a lit- 
tle on the broader question of whether 
we want more Government in our lives, 
more Government in business, or 
whether we want to release the private 
sector to be able to create jobs and, fi- 
nally, to talk a little bit about the 
facts as related to the idea put forth by 
the President that this is the best 
economy in 30 years." The facts do not 
substantiate that. 

First, let me say that it is almost a 
paradox, it seems to me, where we have 
the technical ability in this country 
for everyone who is interested in the 
world, for that matter, to know pre- 
cisely what is going on every day and 
to know it at the time it goes on. Com- 
pare that, for example, to the ability to 
know what happened in your Govern- 
ment 50 years ago or 100 years ago 
when people in Wyoming did not know 
what the Congress had done for 3 weeks 
or a month—maybe they did not care. 
But now we have the facilities to do 
that. We know that if Gorbachev 
stands up on à tank somewhere, we see 
it the instant it happens. We have the 
ability to know that. Yet, we find our- 
selves, I think, in a time where most 
people are less able to sort out the in- 
formation and bring it down to facts 
than we have had for à very long time. 

What is happening, of course, is that 
the political arena is filled with spin- 
ning and posturing and seeking to 
make things look different than they 
are. I understand that, and it is not the 
unique province of anyone. But I am 
not sure that we can really sustain a 
Government of the people and by the 
people and for the people, unless the 
people have some facts. Part of that is 
our responsibility, of course. We have 
to sort through the stuff and come out 
with facts. But I have to tell you, Mr. 
President, that I guess I have never 
seen a time like there is now, where 
you hear something in the media, you 
hear something from the White House, 
or you hear something from this place 
and say, gee, I wonder if that is the 


case. 

Second, let me talk a little bit about 
the idea of increasing the economy and 
the growth. I think there is not a per- 
son in here who would not be for that. 
I think it is interesting, and it just 
happens that my friend from New Mex- 
ico just spoke a few moments ago 
about his perception about how to do 
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it. It clearly defines the greater debate 
that goes on in this country and that 
goes on in the U.S. Senate—that is, do 
you seek to get more and more Govern- 
ment involved? Do you have a tax ar- 
rangement where you tell people what 
they can do and encourage them to do 
it and get more regulation? Or do you, 
in fact, seek to release the private sec- 
tor so that the economy can grow? 
Could you agree with the notion that 
the role of Government generally is to 
provide an environment in which the 
private sector can prosper? That is the 
great debate that goes on. 

The Senator talked about bringing 
this debate back in. Let me remind my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
that that has been the debate for a 
year. We have been talking about bal- 
ancing the budget. Why? So you can re- 
duce interest rates and increase the 
economy. We have talked about regu- 
latory reform. Why? So that businesses 
can prosper and you can create jobs— 
good jobs, so that there is some growth 
in take home pay. That has been the 
debate. 

Unfortunately, my friends have ob- 
jected to everything that we have tried 
to do. They objected to regulatory re- 
form, and the White House threatened 
to veto it. They objected to a balanced 
budget amendment, and they threat- 
ened to veto it at the White House. Tax 
relief and capital gains, so that people 
can invest, so you can do something 
with your farm when you sell it and 
pass it on to your kids and create a 
stronger economy. So the option will 
be—and that is fine, it is a legitimate 
discussion. Do you want more Govern- 
ment, or do you want to release the 
business sector so it can create these 
kinds of things? 

Third, let me talk very briefly about 
the economy and the differences in 
views on that. The President has indi- 
cated in his State of the Union and at 
other times that this is the best econ- 
omy in 30 years. Well, let us take a 
look at it. During 1995, the economy 
grew at 1.4-percent annual growth rate. 
In the previous decade, it grew at 
about 3.5 percent. In the last quarter of 
last year, it was .9-percent growth rate. 

The economy has been weaker every 
year than it was the last year of the 
previous administration. It is not a 
matter of blaming. That is just fact. 
The growth recovery in terms of jobs. 
We have talked about 8 million jobs. If 
you break it down into hours and part- 
time jobs, it comes out to be less than 
half of that. For the same period in the 
1980's, it created 8 million jobs. 

So this has not been a time of 
growth, a time of economic prosperity; 
particularly, it has not been for fami- 
lies. The stock market is doing pretty 
good. That is fine. Those are corporate 
profits. But the problem is, I think, 
you find when you have to pay your 
stockholders, of course, in order to get 
the money to operate, you have a cost 
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of regulation that is exorbitant and 
going higher, and you are squeezed in 
the end. But who gets squeezed? The 
workers. Furthermore, you do not have 
a growth rate that is traditionally 
where we have been, and you do not 
have competition for jobs. Salaries do 
not go up because competition causes 
salaries to go up. 

We have to be honest about where we 
are. The fact is, it is not the best time 
in 30 years. It is not even as good a 
time as we had 5 years ago. More im- 
portantly, what do we do about it to 
get families into à position where sala- 
ries reflect à growing economy, or 
where families can have more of their 
own money to spend on their own kids' 
education and spend it as they choose? 
That is what it is all about. That is 
what this debate is about. That is what 
a balanced budget is about—to be fi- 
nancially and fiscally responsible, and 
also to reduce the interest rates so 
that the economy will grow. 

That is what tax relief is about—mid- 
dle class tax relief, which the President 
promised when he ran. He has never de- 
live. ed. That is what $500 per child is 
about, so it goes to families. That is 
what regulatory relief is about. It is 
not a matter of regulation and specif- 
ics. It is a matter of being able to grow 
an economy where there are jobs and 
prosperity. That is what our agenda is 
about, Mr. President. 

The final argument, of course, will be 
that basic argument of do you follow 
the suggestion that says it is the Gov- 
ernment's task to regulate these, and 
let us get more government, more reg- 
ulation and more involved? Or do we 
release this dynamic private sector to 
create jobs. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 


WHERE AMERICA IS GOING 


Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague and my friend 
from Wyoming for his leadership on 
this freshman focus, a time where 
freshman Members of the Senate have 
an opportunity to get up and talk 
about issues of importance to the coun- 
try from a perspective of those of us 
who are relatively new in this body. I 
think he is right on target to talk 
about the issue of the economy and 
where this country is going. 

We have a President who is running 
around the country talking about how 
this is the healthiest economy that we 
have seen and we are doing great and 
everything is fine. It actually reminds 
me of another President in an election 
year 4 years ago, who was going around 
the country trying to convince the 
American public that the economy was 
fine and everything is great and this is 
a healthy economy and we are moving 
forward. The American public, frankly, 
did not buy it. 
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The reaction was very simple: What 
country is he living in? What country 
is he leading? Does he not have any un- 
derstanding of what is actually going 
on in the economy, what we are dealing 
with here, that in fact the statistics 
show that, out of recessionary years, 
this economy is the slowest growing 
economy since the 1950’s? This is not a 
robust economy. 

The Senator from Wyoming was right 
on target as to why this is not a grow- 
ing economy. It is the same reason 
that the previous President had prob- 
lems saying it was a growing economy, 
and that is because this President and 
the previous President raised taxes on 
the American public. They took more 
money out of their pocket and sent it 
here to Washington. It had a real effect 
on their take-home pay and had a real 
effect on their ability to be able to pro- 
vide for themselves and their families. 
That has a ripple effect through the 
economy, from consumer confidence 
and their willingness to consume to the 
real issue of just paying bills. 

I think we may be seeing a repeat 
here. I know many of us who are in this 
Chamber now were here as Senators or 
Representatives during the 1993 Budget 
Act, when President Clinton went out 
and said we have to raise taxes and we 
said this is going to have an effect. It 
is the same type of tax increase that 
was put forward in 1990. Many Repub- 
licans—I was in the House at the 
time—many Republicans fought it and 
said President Bush at that time was 
making a mistake; it would hurt the 
economy and drag the whole economy 
down and this country down. A lot of 
us believed it would bring the Presi- 
dent down. It did. 

Then 1993 comes around and Presi- 
dent Clinton did not learn from the 
mistakes of President Bush and pushed 
forward through another tax increase— 
and, I might add, more entitlement 
programs, more regulation, more on 
people's backs. Many of us said, Learn 
your lesson from 1990. That is not going 
to help the economy. That is not, in 
the long run, going to balance this 
budget." He said, No, we have to do 
it." They did it. 

As a result, coming out of this reces- 
sion in the early 1990's, we have had 
one of the slowest recoveries in his- 
tory. Job growth, yes. We have had 
jobs. But I think if you talk to most of 
the people, the kind of jobs being cre- 
ated are not the kind of jobs that will 
support a family. You hear Members on 
both sides of the aisle talking about 
that. The reason is oppressive regula- 
tion, oppressive taxation. 

Almost 25 percent of the income of 
the average family in America goes 
just to pay taxes to Washington, DC. 
That is a peace-time high. By the way, 
Ilike to compare that to what it was 
back in 1950 when the average Amer- 
ican family—same family, average-in- 
come family—did not pay almost 25 
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percent of their taxes to the Federal 
Government; they paid 2 percent of 
their income to the Federal Govern- 
ment in taxes. Now it is almost 25 per- 
cent. 

Do we wonder why people feel 
squeezed, why they do not feel they 
have the opportunities to provide for a 
family anymore, why both husband and 
wife have to work? If you are a single 
parent, what do you do? You work two 
jobs and you struggle to provide for 
your children. 

What we do here is what they did 3 
years ago: Put even more taxes on the 
American public. We believe that is not 
the answer. We have stood up this year 
and said the answer is not to take the 
American public for more, not to regu- 
late the American public more, but to 
put Government on à diet so we can 
allow the folks back home to take a 
little bit more out of their paycheck 
for their own use, not Government use. 

So we proposed this irresponsible 
thing. People got on the floor and said 
this was such an irresponsible thing to 
let people keep more of their own 
money to help provide for their fami- 
lies. As the song goes, That's my 
story and I'm sticking to it." My story 
is that American families should keep 
more of their money. 

We are going to continue to push for 
& tax cut for American families. We 
will continue to push for a tax cut to 
create growth and opportunity in cap- 
ital gains and helping small business 
people, because creating jobs is the 
real answer here. Creating good quality 
jobs is the real answer here. Growth is 
the answer—not further taxation, but 
liberating people. Money should go out 
and be invested in capital resources so 
we can create more high-quality jobs in 
this country. We will continue to push 
for that. 

We will continue to push for regu- 
latory reform so Government does not 
stifle the creativity of Americans by 
regimenting them into some model 
that we believe in Washington, DC, is 
the best for everyone. We are going to 
go out and do the things that are nec- 
essary to make this country prosperous 
and moving forward. 

I just hope that the President will 
come to the realization that tightening 
the belt here in Washington ever so 
slightly—and frankly, that is all we are 
talking about in this balanced budget— 
tightening the belt here in Washington 
so we can give just a little bit more to 
working families is not cruel. It may 
be cruel to some bureaucrats in town, 
but it is not cruel to American fami- 
lies. It is not cruel to Americans who 
want good-paying jobs, outside in the 
private sector, not just here in Wash- 
ington. 

I am hopeful we can somehow come 
to an agreement that this is not the 
healthiest economy, that the spin doc- 
tors of the campaign of 1996 for the 
President are not going to win the day 
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to try to convince the American public 
what they know is not true, that this 
economy is booming and healthy and 
the best it has ever been. We should get 
down to trying to address the real eco- 
nomic insecurity that American work- 
ers have, the real problems of raising 
families in this country, and do some- 
thing about it on a bipartisan basis in 
this Congress. 

I am hopeful we can do that. We 
should be able to do that. I am looking 
forward to the opportunity to make 
that happen. I yield the floor. 

Mr. INHOFE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous 
consent that the period for morning 
business be extended by 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THOMAS). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE ECONOMY 


Mr. INHOFE. Mr. President, this has 
been a very enlightening morning lis- 
tening to both Democrats and Repub- 
licans refuting this myth that seems to 
be floating around the country that we 
are enjoying this great economic time 
when, in fact, the indicators show just 
the opposite. 

I happened to be presiding when the 
distinguished Senator from New Mex- 
ico, Senator BINGAMAN, observed that 
people who are doing the work in 
America are getting less and more rap- 
idly plummeting down to the point 
where we were in 1967 in terms of real 
income or purchasing power for the 
American people. Also we can observe 
that it is worse than might be indi- 
cated by family income because we in- 
creasingly have multifamily members 
working in America. When I was quite 
young, it was somewhat unheard of. It 
was not a way of life in America. None- 
theless, the real purchasing power is 
going down. 

I do not like to point fingers as to 
why this is happening, but I think, Mr. 
President, when you look at the poli- 
cies that were adopted by the current 
President of the United States, Bill 
Clinton, it is four-tiered. It is increased 
spending, increased taxes, increased 
borrowing, and increased regulations. I 
do not very often quote a very distin- 
guished talk radio show host but I re- 
member the other day he said, If you 
really want to be competitive with the 
Japanese, export our regulations to 
Japan and we will be competitive." I 
think there is a lot of truth to that. 

Some people may have forgotten that 
back in the first year of the Clinton ad- 
ministration, in 1993, there was a tax 
increase that was characterized by 
Democrats and Republicans alike, and 
I specifically recall the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee charac- 
terizing that tax increase as the larg- 
est single tax increase in the history of 
public finance in America or anyplace 
in the world. That was a very large tax 
increase. 
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I recall, also, when the chief adviser 
to the President, prior to being sworn 
in for her duties, made the observation 
that there is no relationship between 
the level of taxation in a country and 
the economic activity, and further 
went on to say what we need in this 
country in addition to the taxes we 
currently have is a value-added tax to 
be comparable to that in other indus- 
trialized nations that would imme- 
diately increase revenues $400 billion. 

I suggest this is where this adminis- 
tration has gone wrong, because the 
problem we are having in America is 
not that we are taxed too little, but we 
are taxed too much. 

I, the other day, on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, witnessed the birth of a charming 
little man by the name of James Ed- 
ward Rapert, in Fayetteville, AR. At 
that time I looked at this very small 
baby, where I was actually there in the 
room during the delivery of that small 
child in Arkansas, and I realized that 
innocent child, who had not done any- 
thing wrong on his own, inherits a 
share of the national debt of $18,000 
that that one individual will have to 
pay off during his lifetime. That indi- 
vidual did not do anything to cause 
this. 

Also, I noticed if we do not change 
this trend that has been continued by 
the current administration, that that 
small child, James Edward Rapert, will 
have to pay 82 percent of his lifetime 
income just to support the debt. That 
is how we have gotten to the point 
where we are now, where we have to do 
something about it. 

There was a man who came to this 
country by the name of Alexis de 
Tocqueville many years ago. He actu- 
ally came here to study our prison sys- 
tem, and when he got here he was so 
impressed by the freedom in this coun- 
try and by the wealth of this Nation 
that he wrote a book. The final para- 
graph of that book said: Once the peo- 
ple of this country find they can vote 
themselves money out of the public 
trust, the system will fail. And that is 
exactly where we are today, right on 
the brink of having a system that will 
fail. The economy is not good today. 

One more thing I want to say before 
yielding the floor, back to this tax 
thing, is the President has opposed a 
budget balancing amendment to the 
Constitution. He actually campaigned 
on a budget balancing amendment to 
the Constitution. Also, he vetoed the 
Balanced Budget Act. When he vetoed 
that Balanced Budget Act he was say- 
ing that we do not want to live in the 
confines where we will be able to elimi- 
nate the deficit in 7 years. 

That particular act also included 
some tax relief. There was a lot of crit- 
icism I heard from conservative Repub- 
licans all across the country: We do not 
care about tax relief until we balance 
the budget. What they do not realize is 
all we were trying to do is correct a 
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mistake that was made in this country 
back in 1993 when we passed the largest 
single tax increase in the history of 
public finance in America or anyplace 
else in the world. If anyone was not for 
that tax increase, then they should be 
for tax relief. 

I think it is incumbent upon us, and 
certainly those in the freshman class, 
who are new here to the U.S. Senate, to 
have an absolute commitment to giv- 
ing tax relief, to giving families more 
of the expendable income that they 
work so hard for. That is our commit- 
ment. It is not just for those of us who 
are around today but the new genera- 
tions that are coming up, the James 
Edward Raperts. Incidentally, that 
happened to be my grandson. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. FRIST. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent morning business 
be extended for a total of 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO MINNIE PEARL 


Mr. FRIST. Mr. President, I rise 
today in recognition and in memory of 
one of America’s most beloved country 
personalities, Minnie Pearl, who died 
Monday night at the age of 83. Minnie 
Pearl was born Sarah Ophelia Colley, 
in Centerville, TN, the daughter of a 
prosperous sawmill owner and lumber 
dealer. As a student at Nashville’s 
Ward-Belmont Finishing School in the 
middle of the Great Depression, not 
many would have thought Sarah Colley 
had the background to believably por- 
tray Minnie Pearl, that man-hunting 
spinster from Grinder’s Switch, TN. 
But her down home country comedy 
act, old-fashioned dresses, and a wide- 
brimmed hat with a price tag still dan- 
gling, found a place in the hearts of 
millions of Americans. 

Today, the State of Tennessee and 
the entire country mourn the loss of a 
truly outstanding and inspirational 
American. 

After completing her drama edu- 
cation at Ward-Belmont, where I 
should add that she was a student with 
my mother, Sarah Colley traveled 
throughout the rural South for 6 years, 
putting together amateur theatricals 
for churches and civic groups. During 
that time she met various country folk 
who formed the foundation for the 
character of Minnie Pearl, as well as 
Minnie’s friends and neighbors from 
fictional Grinder’s Switch. The name 
Minnie Pearl was actually a combina- 
tion of Sara Colley’s favorite country 
names. 

When she returned to Tennessee in 
1940, the story-telling character of Min- 
nie Pearl had fully developed, and 
WSM radio in Nashville asked her to 
audition for the Grand Ole Opry. A 
week after her audition, Minnie Pearl 
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made her debut on the stage of the 
Grand Ole Opry and was an immediate 
hit. Before her second performance the 
next weekend, Miss Minnie had been 
asked to become a regular member of 
the Grand Ole Opry cast. 

In the 50 years since she burst onto 
the stage, Minnie Pearl traveled with 
country music legend Roy Acuff, enter- 
tained troops in World War II, and was 
featured on NBC-TV's This Is Your 
Life." She recorded numerous albums, 
continued her frequent appearances at 
the Grand Ole Opry, and appeared as a 
regular on the nationally syndicated 
television program, Hee Haw." In 1975 
she became the first person elected to 
the Country Music Hall of Fame for 
comedy work, and she has been hon- 
ored by the Academy of Country Music 
with its Pioneer Award. 

Unlike her country counterpart, 
Sarah Colley caught her man, Henry 
Cannon, and was married to him for 
more than 40 years, until her death this 
week. As active members of the Brent- 
wood United Methodist Church just 
outside of Nashville, Sarah and Henry 
Cannon have been actively involved in 
charitable and community affairs all 
over this country. Sarah Cannon 
worked tirelessly for many causes, in- 
cluding the Children’s Hospital, the 
American Cancer Society, and so many 
others. For her hard work for the Can- 
cer Society, and in recognition of her 
personal struggle against breast can- 
cer, Sarah Cannon was awarded the 
American Cancer Society’s 1987 Na- 
tional Courage Award. 

The Cancer Center at Centennial 
Medical Center, where she died this 
week, was named for her—the Sarah 
Cannon Cancer Center. That same 
year, she received the Roy Acuff Hu- 
manitarian Award for Community 
Service. The Nashville Network also 
created the Minnie Pearl Award in her 
honor, which is an annual community 
service award given to members of the 
country music industry for their dedi- 
cation and commitment to their com- 
munity. 

As I traveled across the State of Ten- 
nessee, sO many entertainers and so 
many artists would come forward and 
recount stories about how they, when 
they first came to Nashville to break 
in but when nobody knew them, would 
be pulled over to the side by this leg- 
endary figure, Minnie Pearl, and Min- 
nie Pearl would give them those words 
of encouragement and inspiration to 
plug ahead. 

Mr. President, I knew Minnie Pearl 
personally because my father was her 
family physician for about 35 years. 
Whether she was in character as Min- 
nie Pearl or whether she was simply 
living in her own private life, or wheth- 
er she was encouraging aspiring young 
artists upon their arriving in Nash- 
ville, Sarah Cannon touched the hearts 
and souls of all with whom she came 
into contact. It was her warm smile, 
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her folksy humor, her words of encour- 
agement, her tales, and most of all her 
famous ‘“‘How-dee”’ greeting—these will 
all be missed by those whom Minnie 
Pearl had entertained for years. - 

Her kind and loving character will be 
missed by those across the State of 
Tennessee and across this country. Mr. 
President, today I thank Minnie Pearl 
and Sarah Cannon for all that they“ 
have given to their community, to 
their State, and to their country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MINNIE PEARL 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I 
want to recognize the passing this 
week of a great entertainer and citizen, 
Sarah Ophelia Colley Cannon. Mrs. 
Cannon, better known as Minnie Pearl, 
was a tribute to the entertainment in- 
dustry and to our community. She 
graced the stage of the Grand Ole Opry 
in Nashville, TN, with her animated 
humor for 51 years. Who could forget 
the stories of Grinders Switch, her 
straw hat with the $1.98 price tag still 
attached, and her well-known and be- 
loved ‘‘How-dee!” 

Minnie Pearl made many contribu- 
tions off-stage as well. She was a hu- 
manitarian who contributed much to 
her community. Many of her efforts 
were focused on fighting cancer. In 
1987, President Ronald Reagan pre- 
sented Mrs. Cannon with the American 
Cancer Society’s Courage Award. In 
1991, the Sarah Cannon Cancer Center 
at Centennial Medical Center in Nash- 
ville was dedicated in her name. I know 
that I join all Tennesseans and all 
Americans in saying that Sarah Can- 
non and Minnie Pearl will be sadly 
missed. 


TRIBUTE TO DONALD DOWD OF 
WEST SPRINGFIELD 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the John F. Kennedy Li- 
brary is honoring Donald Dowd of West 
Springfield, MA with its 1996 Irishman 
of the Year Award. It is a privilege to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
Don for his commitment and dedica- 
tion to the people of Massachusetts and 
the Nation. 

The Irishman of the Year Award was 
established in 1986 by the Friends of 
the Kennedy Library to pay tribute to 
unsung leaders of Irish heritage. This 
award honors individuals for their out- 
standing contributions to their com- 
munities and it honors President Ken- 
nedy's great love for his Irish heritage 
and his belief that each one of us can 
make a difference and all of us must 
try." 

Few have done more for their com- 
munity or for Massachusetts than Don 
Dowd. Don is currently vice president 
and Northeast manager of government 
affairs for the Coca-Cola Co. He also 
serves as a member of the Board of Di- 
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rectors of the New England Council, 
the Adopt-A-Student Program for Ca- 
thedral High School in Boston, the 
Armed Services YMCA in Charlestown, 
and the board of trustees of the East- 
ern States Exposition in West Spring- 
field. Don's commitment to his com- 
munity and our Commonwealth is fur- 
ther exemplified by his work with the 
Massachusetts Chapter of the Special 
Olympics and his work with the New 
England Governors' Conference. 

Don eminently deserves this year's 
Irishman of the Year Award. Massachu- 
setts is proud of Don's outstanding 
leadership, and we are proud of his 
friendship as well. I commend him for 
his many achievements, and I wish him 
continued success in the years ahead. 


ADVANCE NOTICE OF PROPOSED 
RULEMAKING 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to section 304(b) of the Congres- 
sional Accountability Act of 1995 (2 
U.S.C. 1384(b), an advance notice of 
proposed rulemaking was submitted by 
the Office of Compliance, U.S. Con- 
gress. This advance notice seeks com- 
ment on à number of regulatory issues 
arising under section 220 of the Con- 
gressional Accountability Act. Section 
220 applies to covered congressional 
employees and employing offices the 
rights, protections, and responsibilities 
established under chapter 71 of title V, 
United States Code, related to Federal 
service labor-management relations. 

Section 304 requires this notice to be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the notice be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF COMPLIANCE—THE CONGRESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 1995: EXTENSION OF 
RIGHTS, PROTECTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
UNDER CHAPTER 71 OF TITLE 5, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO FEDERAL SERV- 
ICE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
ADVANCE NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULEMAKING 
Summary: The Board of Directors of the 

Office of Compliance (“Board”) invites com- 

ments from employing offices, covered em- 

ployees and other interested persons on mat- 
ters arising in the issuance of regulations 
under section 220 (d) and (e) of the Congres- 
sional Accountability Act of 1995 ("CAA" or 

Act“) Pub. L. 104-1, 109 Stat. 3. 

The provisions of section 220 are generally 
effective October 1, 1996. 2 U.S.C. section 
1351. Section 220(d) of the Act directs the 
Board to issue regulations to implement sec- 
tion 220. The Act further provides that, as to 
covered employees of certain specified em- 
ploying offices, the rights and protections of 
section 220 will be effective on the effective 
date of Board regulations authorized under 
section 220(e). 2 U.S.C. section 1351(f). Sec- 
tion 304 of the CAA prescribes the procedure 
applicable to the issuance of substantive reg- 
ulations by the Board. 

The Board issues thís Advance Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking (ANPR) to solicit 
comments from interested individuals and 
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groups in order to encourage and obtain par- 
ticipation and information as early as pos- 
Sible in the development of regulations. In 
particular, the Board invites and encourages 
commentors to address certain specific mat- 
ters and to submit reporting background in- 
formation and rationale as to what the regu- 
latory guidance should be before proposed 
rules are promulgated under section 220 of 
the Act. In addition to receiving written 
comments, the Office will consult with inter- 
ested parties in order to further its under- 
standing of the need for and content of ap- 
propriate regulatory guidance. 

Dates: Interested parties may submit com- 
ments within 30 days after the date of publi- 
cation of this Advance Notice in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Addresses: Submit written comments (an 
original and 10 copies) to the Chair of the 
Board of Directors, Office of Compliance, 
Room LA 200, John Adams Building, 110 Sec- 
ond Street, S.E., Washington, DC 20540-1999. 
Those wishing to receive notification of re- 
ceipt of comments are requested to include a 
self-addressed, stamped post card. Comments 
may also be transmitted by facsimile 
(*FAX") machine to (202) 426-1913. This is 
not a toll-free call. Copies of comments sub- 
mitted by the public will be available for re- 
view at the Law Library Reading Room, 
Room LM-201, Law Library of Congress, 
James Madison Memorial Building, Washing- 
ton, DC, Monday through Friday, between 
the hours of 9:30 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. 

For Further Information Contact: Execu- 
tive Director, Office of Compliance at (202) 
124-9250. This notice is also available in the 
following formats: large print, braille, audio 
tape, and electronic file on computer disk. 
Requests for this notice in an alternative 
format should be made to Mr. Russell Jack- 
son, Director, Service Department, Office of 
the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate, 202-224-2705. 

Background 

The Congressional Accountability Act of 
1995 applies the rights and protections of 
eleven federal labor and employment law 
Statutes to covered Congressional employees 
and employing offices. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Office of Compliance established 
under the CAA invites comments before pro- 
mulgating proposed rules under section 220 
of that Act, the section which applies to cov- 
ered Congressional employees and employing 
offices the rights, protections and respon- 
sibilities established under chapter 71 of title 
5, United States Code, relating to Federal 
service labor-management relations (‘‘chap- 
ter 71"). 

Section 220(d) authorizes the Board to 
issue regulations to implement section 220 
and further states that such regulations 
“shall be the same as substantive regula- 
tions promulgated by the Federal Labor Re- 
lations Authority ["FLRA"] to 
implement ... [the referenced statutory 
provisions]... except to the extent that 
the Board may determine, for good cause 
shown and stated together with the regula- 
tion, that a modification of such regulations 
would be more effective for the implementa- 
tion of the rights and protections under this 
section; or... as the Board deems nec- 
essary to avoid a conflict of interest or ap- 
pearance of a conflict of interest.“ 

Section 220(e) further authorizes the Board 
to issue regulations on the manner and ex- 
tent to which the requirements and exemp- 
tions of chapter 71... should apply" to 
covered employees who are employed in of- 
fices listed in paragraph 2 of that subsection 
and provides that such regulations shall. to 
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the greatest extent practicable, be consist- 
ent with the provisions and purposes of chap- 
ter 71... and of this Act, and shall be the 
same as substantive regulations issued by 
the [FLRA] under such chapter, 
except... [for good cause]... and that 
the Board shall exclude from coverage under 
[section 220] any covered employees who are 
employed in offices listed in paragraph (2) [of 
section 220(e)] if the Board determines that 
such exclusion is required because of (i) a 
conflict of interest or appearance of a con- 
flict of interest; or (ii) Congress’ constitu- 
tional responsibilities.” 

The provisions of section 220 are effective 
October 1, 1996, except that, "[w]ith respect 
to the offices listed in subsection (e)(2) to 
the covered employees of such offices, and to 
representatives of such employees, [the pro- 
visions of section 220] shall be effective on 
the effective date of regulations under sub- 
section (e).“ 

In order to promulgate regulations that 
properly fulfill the directions and intent of 
these statutory provisions, the Board needs 
comprehensive information and comment on 
a wide range of matters and issues. The 
Board has determined that, before publishing 
proposed regulations for notice and com- 
ment, it will provide all interested parties 
and persons with this opportunity to submit 
comments, with supporting data, authorities 
and argument, as to the content of and bases 
for any proposed regulations. The Board 
wishes to emphasize, as it did in the develop- 
ment of the regulations issued to implement 
sections 202, 203, 204 and 205 of the CAA, that 
commentors who propose a modification of 
the regulations promulgated by the FLRA, 
based upon an assertion of good cause," 
should provide specific and detailed informa- 
tion and rationale necessary to meet the 
statutory requirements for good cause to de- 
part from the FLRA's regulations. It is not 
enough for commentors simply to propose a 
revision to the FLRA’s regulations or to re- 
quest guidance on an issue, rather, if 
commentors desire a change in the FLRA's 
regulations, commentors must explain the 
legal and factual basis for the suggested 
change. Similarly, commentors are urged to 
provide information with sufficient specific- 
ity and detail to support (1) any proposed 
modification of the FLRA’s regulations 
based upon an asserted conflict of interest or 
appearance of a conflict of interest, (2) any 
claim that the manner and extent of the ap- 
plication of the requirements and exemp- 
tions of chapter 71 should differ for certain 
employees or covered employing offices, or 
(3) exclusion of any covered employees from 
coverage of section 220 because of an asserted 
conflict of interest or appearance thereof, or 
because of Congress' constitutional respon- 
sibilities. The Board must have these expla- 
nations and information if it is to be able to 
evaluate proposed regulations and make pro- 
posed regulatory changes. Failure to provide 
such information and authorities will great- 
ly impede, if not prevent, adoption of propos- 
als by commentors. 

So that it may make more fully informed 
decisions regarding the promulgation and 
issuance of regulations, in addition to invit- 
ing and encouraging comments on all rel- 
evant matters, the Board specifically re- 
quests comments on the following issues: 

I. Regulations Promulgated by the Federal 

labor Relations Authority 

As noted above, except as otherwise speci- 
fied, section 220 (d) and (e) of the CAA, 
among other things, directs the Board to 
issue regulations that are ''the same as sub- 
stantive regulations promulgated by the 
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Federal Labor Relations Authority to imple- 
ment the [applicable] statutory provisions" 
(emphasis added). 

The Board has reviewed the body of regula- 
tions promulgated by the FLRA and pub- 
lished at 5 C.F.R. sections 2411-2416 (Sub- 
chapter B), 2420-2430 (Subchapter C), and 
2470-2472 (Subchapter D), as amended, effec- 
tive March 15, 1996 (See Vol. 60 Federal Reg- 
ister 67288, December 29, 1995) Subchapter B 
of the FLRA regulations treats the imple- 
mentation and applicability of the Freedom 
of Information Act, the Privacy Act and the 
Sunshine Act in the FLRA's processes; inter- 
nal matters including delegations of author- 
ity, FLRA employee conduct and anti-dis- 
crimination policies; and procedural issues 
such as ex parte communications and sub- 
poenas of FLRA personnel. As the regula- 
tions contained in Subchapter B of the 
FLRA's regulations do not appear to have 
been promulgated to implement the statu- 
tory provisions" applied by section 220, it is 
the Board's preliminary view that they 
should not be proposed for adoption under 
the CAA. 

With respect to the rest of the FLRA's reg- 
ulations, section 2420.1. Purpose and scope“. 
states in pertinent part that the regula- 
tions contained in this subchapter [Sub- 
chapter C relating to the FLRA and the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the FLRA] are designed to 
implement the provisions of chapter 71. .. 
They prescribe the procedures, basic prin- 
ciples or criteria under which the [FLRA] or 
the General Counsel of the [FLRA], as appli- 
cable, will" carry out their functions, re- 
solve issues and otherwise administer chap- 
ter 71. Section 2470.1 in turn provides that 
the “regulations contained in this Sub- 
chapter [D] are intended to implement the 
provisions of section 7119 of title 5. . . They 
prescribe procedures and methods which the 
Federal Service Impasses Panel may utilize 
in the resolution of negotiation impasses 
... Thus, a review of Subchapters C and D 
reveals that certain of the regulations relate 
to processes that implement chapter 71. 
while others relate to principles or criteria 
for making decisions that implement chap- 
ter 71. Thus, with respect to all of these pro- 
visions, there is a question as to which, if 
any, are "substantive regulations" within 
the meaning of section 220(d) and (e) of the 
Act. 

When promulgating regulations to imple- 
ment section 203 of the CAA, the Board noted 
that, under principles of administrative law, 
a distinction is generally made between 
"substantive" regulations and interpre- 
tive" regulations or guidelines. ‘“Sub- 
stantive'" regulations are issued by a regu- 
latory body pursuant to statutory authority 
and implement the underlying statute. Such 
rules have the force and effect of law. The 
Board also notes that the term sub- 
stantive," when describing regulations, 
might be used to distinguish such regula- 
tions from those that are “procedural” in 
nature or content. In thís regard, section 304 
of the CAA sets forth the procedures applica- 
ble to the issuance of "substantive" regula- 
tions. In contrast, section 303 of the CAA 
sets forth different procedures for the 
issuance of procedural rules." Both sections 
303 and 304 require adherence to the prin- 
ciples and procedures set forth in section 553 
of title 5, United States Code, and provide for 
the publication of a general notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking in accordance with section 
553(b) of title 5, United States Code (to be 
published in the Congressional Record in- 
stead of the Federal Register) and a com- 
ment period of at least 30 days. In light of 
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these statutory provisions, the use of the 
phrase substance regulations," in the con- 
text of sections 220 and 304 of the CAA, could 
be intended to further distinguish such regu- 
lations from the purely procedural regula- 
tions to be issued under section 303 of the 
Act. 

The Board invites comment on the mean- 
ing of the term “substantive regulations” 
under sections 220 and 304 of the CAA. 

The Board further invites comment on 
which of the regulations promulgated by the 
FLRA should be considered substantive regu- 
lations within the meaning of section 220 of 
the CAA, and specifically invites comment 
on whether, and if so, to what extent the 
Board should propose the adoption of the 
regulations set forth in 5 C.F.R. sections 
2411-2416. 

I. Modifications of FLRA Regulations under 
Section 220(d) of the CAA 

As noted above, section 220(d) provides 
that the Board shall issue regulations that 
are the same as substantive regulations of 
the FLRA “except to the extent that the 
Board may determine, for good cause shown 
and stated together with the regulations, 
that a modification of such regulations 
would be more effective for the implementation 
of the rights and protections under this sec- 
tion" (emphasis added). Section 220(d) also 
provides that the Board may modify the 
FLRA's substantive regulations as the 
Board deems necessary to avoid a conflict of 
interest or appearance of a conflict of inter- 
est." 'Thus, there is an issue as to what modi- 
fications, if any, should be made to the 
FLRA's regulations pursuant to these au- 
thorities. 

Commentors who, based upon an assertion 
of “good cause," propose modifications of 
any identified substantive regulations pro- 
mulgated by the FLRA should state, with 
specificity and detail, how such modifica- 
tions would be more effective" for the im- 
plementation of the rights and protections 
applied under the CAA. Commentors are re- 
minded that proposed modifications for good 
cause must meet the statutory requirements 
quoted above; commentors are also reminded 
that any proposed modifications in regula- 
tions should be supported by appropriate 
legal and factual materials. 

Similarly, the Board further requests 
commentors to identify, where applicable, 
why a proposed modification of the FLRA 
regulations is necessary to avoid a conflict 
of interest or an appearance of a conflict of 
interest. In this regard, commentors should 
not only fully and specifically describe the 
conflict of interest or appearance thereof 
that they believe would exist were the perti- 
nent FLRA regulations not modified, but 
also explain the necessity for avoiding the 
asserted conflict or appearance of conflict 
and how any proposed modification would 
avoid the  identifled concerns. Indeed, 
commentors should explain how they inter- 
pret this statutory provision and, in doing 
So, identify the interpretive materials upon 
which they are relying. 

In addition, the Board requests that 
commentors identify any provisions within 
Subchapters C and D of the FLRA's regula- 
tions which, although promulgated to imple- 
ment chapter 71, were not in the 
commentors' view promulgated to imple- 
ment a statutory provision of chapter 71 that 
was incorporated by section 220 into the CAA 
or are otherwise inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the CAA. Also, commentors are re- 
quested to suggest technical changes in no- 
menclature or other matters that may be 
deemed appropriate. 
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The Board invites comment on whether 
and to what extent it should, pursuant to 
section 220(d) of the CAA, modify the sub- 
stantive regulations promulgated by the 
FLRA. 

III. Questions arising under section 220(e) 
A. The Manner and Extent of the Application 
of Chapter 71 to Specific Employees 

Section 220(e)(1) provides that the Board 
shall issue regulations pursuant to section 
304 on the manner and extent to which the 
requirements and exemptions of chapter 71 

. Should apply to covered employees who 
are employed in offices listed in paragraph 
(2).“ Section 220(e) further states that the 
"regulations shall, to the greatest extent 
practicable, be consistent with the provi- 
sions and purposes of chapter 71 and shall be 
the same as substantive regulations issued 
by the [FLRA] under such chapter," except 
for good cause." The offices referred to in 
section 220(e)(2) include: 

(A) the personal office of any Member of 
the House of Representatives or of any Sen- 
ator; 

(B) à standing, select, special, permanent, 
temporary, or other committee of the Senate 
or other committee of the Senate or House of 
Representatives, or a joint committee of 
Congress; 

(C) the Office of the vice President (as 
President of the Senate), the Office of the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the Of- 
fice of the Majority Leader of the Senate, 
the Office of the Minority Leader of the Sen- 
ate, the Office of the Majority Whip of the 
Senate, the Office of the Minority Whip of 
the Senate, the Conference of the Majority of 
the Senate, the Conference of the Minority 
of the Senate, the Office of the Secretary of 
the Conference of the Majority of the Senate, 
the Office of the Secretary of the Conference 
of the Minority of the Senate, the Office of 
the Secretary for the Majority of the Senate, 
the Office of the Secretary for the Minority 
of the Senate, the Majority Policy Commit- 
tee of the Senate, the Minority Policy Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and the following of- 
fices within the Office of the Secretary of the 
Senate: Offices of the Parliamentarian, Bill 
Clerk, Legislative Clerk, Journal Clerk, Ex- 
ecutive Clerk, Enrolling Clerk, Official Re- 
porters of Debate, Daily Digest, Printing 
Services, Captioning Services, and Senate 
Chief Counsel for Employment. 

(D) the Office of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Office of the Major- 
ity Leader of the House of Representatives, 
the Office of the Minority Leader of the 
House of Representatives, the Offices of the 
Chief Deputy Majority Whips, the Offices of 
the Chief Deputy Minority Whips and the fol- 
lowing offices within the Office of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives: Offices of 
Legislative Operations, Official Reporters of 
Debate, Official Reporters to Committees, 
Printing Services, and Legislative Informa- 
tion; 

(E) the Office of the Legislative Counsel of 
the Senate, the Office of the Senate Legal 
Counsel, the Office of the Legislative Coun- 
sel of the House of Representatives, the Of- 
fice of the General Counsel of the House of 
Representatives, the Office of the Parliamen- 
tarian of the House of Representatives, and 
the Office of the Law Revision Counsel; 

(F) the offices of the caucus or party orga- 
nization; 

(G) the Congressional Budget Office, the 
Office of Technology Assessment, and the Of- 
fice of Compliance; and 

(H) such other offices that perform com- 
parable functions which are identified under 
regulations of the Board. 
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These statutory provisions raise a number of 
interpretive and factual questions that must 
be considered in the rulemaking process 

Although section 220(e)(1)(A) directs that 
any regulations issued by the Board on the 
manner and extent of application of chapter 
7l’s requirements and exemptions shall gen- 
erally be the same as the FLRA's sub- 
stantive regulations, the regulations promul- 
gated by the FLRA only generally govern 
the manner in which chapter 71 is imple- 
mented. The specific application of both the 
requirements of chapter 71 and the exemp- 
tions delineated in sections 7103 and 7112 of 
that chapter has been developed through the 
case precedents of the FLRA and the courts; 
the FLRA regulations generally do not set 
forth, with any specificity, the manner and 
extent of the application of chapter "71's re- 
quirements and exemptions. An initial ques- 
tion arises as to whether and to what extent 
the regulations promulgated by the FLRA 
should be modified for application to covered 
employees of the offices identified in section 
220(e)(2) so as to specify in greater detail the 
manner and the extent of chapter "71's appli- 
cation. In addressing this question, 
commentors are reminded that any sug- 
gested modifications of the FLRA’s regula- 
tions should be supported with a detailed ex- 
planation of the factual and legal reasons 
that demonstrate how such modification 
would meet the good cause" standard of the 
CAA (see Section II, supra.). 

In addition, the Board notes that section 
220(e) further requires that any regulations 
issued on the manner and extent of chapter 
71's application to employees in the ref- 
erenced offices shall, to the greatest extent 
practicable, be consistent with the provi- 
sions and purposes of chapter 71. In the lat- 
ter regard, Section 7101 of chapter 71 sets 
forth the following Findings and purpose". 

(a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) experience in both private and public 
employment indicates that the statutory 
protection of the right of employees to orga- 
nize, bargain collectively, and participate 
through labor organizations of their own 
choosing in decisions which affect them— 

(A) safeguards the public interest, 

(B) contributes to the effective conduct of 
public business, and 

(C) facilitates and encourages the amicable 
settlements of disputes between employees 
and their employers involving conditions of 
employment; and 

(2) the public interest demands the highest 
standards of employee performance and the 
continued development and implementation 
of modern and progressive work practices to 
facilitate and improve employee perform- 
ance and the efficient accomplishment of the 
operations of the Government Therefore, 
labor organizations and collective bargain- 
ing in the civil service are in the public in- 


rest. 

(b) It is the purpose of this chapter to pre- 

Scribe certain rights and obligations of the 
employees of the Federal Government and to 
establish procedures which are designed to 
meet the specíal requirements and needs of 
the Government. The provisions of this chap- 
ter should be interpreted in a manner con- 
sistent with the requirement of an effective 
and efficient Government. 
There thus is immediately a question wheth- 
er and to what extent these findings and pur- 
poses apply in interpreting section 220 of the 
CAA, and, if these findings and purposes do 
not apply, the question arises as to how the 
Board should define the phrase provisions 
and purposes of chapter 71." 

The Board invites comment on whether 
and to what extent it should, pursuant to 
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section 220(e)(1)(A), modify the regulations 
promulgated by the FLRA for application to 
covered employees of the offices identified in 
section 220(e)(2). Commentors are reminded 
that any suggested modifications of the 
FLRA's regulations should be supported with 
a detailed explanation of the factual and 
legal reasons that demonstrate how such 
modification would meet the good cause" 
standard of the CAA, as well as an expla- 
nation of how such proposed modifications 
are to the greatest extent practicable con- 
sistent with the provisions and purposes of 
chapter 71. 

The Board further invites comment on 
what regulations should be issued under sec- 
tion 220(e)(1)(A) concerning the manner and 
extent to which the requirements and ex- 
emptions of chapter 71 should apply to cov- 
ered employees who are employed in the of- 
fices identified in section  220(e)(2). 
Commentors are requested to state on what 
basis they believe the Board has authority to 
issue such regulations, and to set forth fully 
and precisely the content of and necessity 
for any proposed regulations, as well as an 
explanation of how any such proposed regu- 
lations are to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable consistent with the provisions and 
purposes of chapter 71. 

B. Exclusion from Coverage 

Section 220(e)(1)(B) provides that the 
Board shall exclude from coverage [under 
section 220] any covered employees who are 
employed in offices listed in paragraph (2) if 
the Board determines that such exclusion is 
required because of— 

(i) a conflict of interest or appearance of a 
conflict of interest; or 

(ii) Congress’ constitutional responsibil- 
ities.” 

The referenced offices are set forth above. 
The Board seeks comment on several ques- 
tions. 

Under section 7103 of chapter 71, manage- 
rial and supervisory employees are excluded 
by law from coverage under section 220 of the 
CAA, and, pursuant to section 7112, other in- 
dividuals such as confidential employees, 
employees engaged in personnel work, cer- 
tain employees who conduct internal inves- 
tigations and employees engaged in intel- 
ligence or national security work are pre- 
cluded from inclusion in bargaining units. In 
addition, section 7120 of chapter 71 provides 
that chapter 71 does not authorize partici- 
pation in the management of a labor organi- 
zation or acting as a representative of a 
labor organization by an employee if the par- 
ticipation or activity would result in a con- 
flict or apparent conflict of interest or would 
otherwise be incompatible with law or with 
the official duties of the employee." The 
issue presented is which additional employ- 
ees, if any, shall be excluded from coverage 
under section 220 based upon factors other 
than those already set forth under the provi- 
sions of chapter 71, as applied by the CAA. 
The Board reiterates that any proposed ex- 
clusion should be supported with detailed 
and precise information and rationale suffi- 
cient to establish that exclusion is war- 
ranted under section 220(e)(1(B) of the Act. 
For example, commentors should provide 
comprehensive and specific descriptions of 
job functions and responsibilities that they 
believe require exclusion of covered employ- 
ees from coverage and explain precisely why 
the participation in an employee organiza- 
tion of an individual who had such tasks and 
responsibilities would interfere with Con- 
gress’ constitutional responsibilities or 
present a conflict of interest. In the absence 
of such information and rationale, it will be 
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difficult for the Board to determine whether 
covered employees in the specified offices 
should be excluded from enjoying the rights 
and protections of section 220, except as oth- 
erwise required by law or provided under any 


regulations issued pursuant to section 
220(e)(1)(A). 

The Board invites comment on the follow- 
ing specific questions: 


1. What are the constitutional responsibil- 
ities of Congress that would require exclu- 
sion of employees from coverage under sec- 
tion 220 of the CAA? Similarly, what would 
constitute a conflict of interest or appear- 
ance of conflict that would require exclusion 
of employees from coverage under section 220 
of the CAA? 

2. Should determinations as to exclusion 
from coverage under section 220 be made on 
an office-wide basis or should they be based 
on performance of specified duties and func- 
tions in the referenced office? 

3. In each individual office referenced in 
section 220(e)(2), what are the particular du- 
ties and functions of the specific positions 
that shall be excluded from coverage? What 
is the legal basis under the CAA for exclu- 
sion? 

4. What exclusions, if any, are required 

under paragraph 220(e)(2)(H)? What are the 
"comparable functions" of any office so 
identified? What are the bases for exclusion 
of the specified office or of covered employ- 
ees in the offices? 
The Board reiterates that, in answering 
these questions, commentors should provide 
detailed legal and factual support for their 
proposals. Generalities and conclusory asser- 
tions will not suffice. Detailed information 
and authorities that address specific duties 
and functions of employees and offices, in 
rigorous and complete detail, are necessary 
to enable the Board to make appropriate de- 
terminations pursuant to the CAA's man- 
date. 


—— 


GOODBYE TO THE HUNTSVILLE 
NEWS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Hunts- 
ville, AL's morning newspaper, the 
Huntsvile News, will publish its last 
edition on Friday, March 15, 1996. The 
News was founded 32 years ago by local 
business people as a weekly, but be- 
came a daily paper within only a few 
months. In 1968, it was sold by the own- 
ers to Advance Publications, which 
also owns Huntsville's afternoon paper, 
the Huntsville Times. 

The Huntsvile News published its 
first edition on January 8, 1964. It in- 
troduced itself to its Rocket City read- 
ers with the headline: New Commu- 
nications Capsule Blasts Off." The 
original owners were James Cleary, a 
Huntsville attorney; John Higdon, the 
former manager of a local television 
station; and Thomas A. Barr, an elec- 
trical engineer. The paper was printed 
on its own press, an offset press which 
was one of the most modern in the 
business. Less than 2 months after it 
began publishing, it went to a twice- 
weekly schedule, and in August 1964, it 
became a 6-day daily, publishing every 
day except Sunday. 

Stoney Jackson was the first editor 
of the News. At one time, he was a con- 
testant on The $64,000 Question" tele- 
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vision quiz show, and became famous 
when he revealed cheating on the fa- 
mous game show. Other editors were 
Sid Thomas, Hollice Smith, Dave 
Langford, Tom Lankford, and Lee 
Woodward, who has been editor since 
1977. Ironically, Woodward, who first 
came to work for the paper in 1972, had 
already planned his retirement for this 
March before the announcement about 
the News. 

Before he joined the News, Wood- 
ward, a native of Arab, AL, had worked 
for the Huntsville Times, the News 
Courier, Alabama Courier, and Lime- 
stone Democrat, all three newspapers 
published in Athens, where he grew up. 
He had also worked at the Gadsden 
Times. He is now serving as president 
of the Alabama Press Association and 
has been on the Alabama Newspaper 
Advertising Service Board of Directors. 
Altogether, he has enjoyed 42 years in 
the newspaper business. 

I want to congratulate everyone who 
has been involved with the publication 
of the Huntsville News over the last 32 
years, particularly the current editor, 
Lee Woodward, who has performed su- 
perbly in an exceedingly difficult posi- 
tion. The newspaper has been an au- 
thoritative source of information and 
insight into the issues and news of the 
day, and its loss is an extremely sad 
one for the Huntsville area. Its sharp 
writing, lucid clarity, and professional 
objectivity each morning will be sorely 
missed by its many readers. It has per- 
formed its mission well and leaves a 
tremendous journalistic legacy to the 
citizens of this vibrant area. 


TRIBUTE TO MAYOR RALPH 
SEARS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, long- 
time Montevallo, AL mayor Ralph 
Sears passed away on February 14, 1996 
at the age of 73. A native of Nebraska, 
the young World War II veteran had 
come to Montevallo in 1948 to teach 
broadcasting courses at Alabama Col- 
lege, now the University of Montevallo. 
It was said that he had a golden voice, 
and he originally was lured to the 
south to teach a year or so and then 
move on. Thankfully for Montevallo, 
he never got around to moving on. In- 
stead, he went on to serve for 16 years 
as a member of the city council and 
then for 24 years as mayor. 

During his nearly half-century in his 
adopted city, Ralph Sears and his wife, 
Marcia, raised three children; opened 
radio station WBYE, located between 
Calera and Montevallo; and bought and 
published two weekly newspapers, one 
of which was the Shelby County Re- 
porter. 

As mayor, he came to be seen as an 
uncommon friend to his constituents. 
He accomplished things which had a di- 
rect impact on their daily lives. He saw 
that tall horse-and-buggy curbs and 
crumbling sidewalks were replaced by 
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lower curbs, handicap ramps, flowering 
trees in planters, and litter cans. He 
oversaw the building of a 40-acre park 
with ball fields, playgrounds, picnic ta- 
bles, walking trail, gazebo, recreation 
building, and Scout hut. He worked 
with black citizens to devise a district 
voting system that assured their rep- 
resentation on the council years before 
a Federal court decision ordered mu- 
nicipal governments to take such ac- 
tion. Mayor Sears was also credited 
with constructing a sewage treatment 
plant and modern fire station. 

He spent some fairly exciting times 
in the Pacific theatre during World 
War II. He served in Tokyo and in the 
Philippines with General Douglas 
MacArther. He and Marcia would cus- 
tomarily travel around the world, to 
wherever news was breaking or about 
to break. They celebrated Alaska’s 
statehood in Juneau; visited South Af- 
rica on the brink of revolution in 1986; 
and saw the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain before glasnost turned it into rust. 

Mayor Sears was active in the World 
Council of Mayors; past chairman of 
the Shelby County Mayors Association; 
and president of the Montevallo Rotary 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, and board 
of Shelby Youth Services. 

Ralph Sears was truly an institution 
in Montevallo; he was involved in the 
city's educational, religious, news 
media, and, of course, its governing 
bodies. He was a gentleman's gen- 
tleman who believed deeply in the prin- 
ciples set forth in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. He was an honest, fair, and moral 
person—a progressive and a visionary 
who believed the American way was 
the right way. 

At the time of his death, one of the 
projects he was working on was the es- 
tablishment of a section of Montevallo 
as an Alabama Village. The State and 
the University of Montevallo are try- 
ing to create a community similar to 
Jamestown in Williamsburg, VA, and 
the city has committed funds to buy 
.115 acres for the project. Hopefully, 
this village will some day stand as a 
monument to his life and work. 

Iextend my sincerest condolences to 
the Sears family in the wake of its tre- 
mendous loss. His legacy is one that 
will last for many, many decades into 
the future. 


TRIBUTE TO CIVIC LEADER HARRY 
MOORE RHETT, JR. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Harry 
Moore Rhett, Jr., a long-time commu- 
nity leader and member of one of 
Huntsville, Alabama's most prominent 
families, died on February 3, 1996 at his 
antebellum home in Huntsville. 

During his long career, Rhett served 
as chairman of the city of Huntsville 
Gas Utility Board; chairman of the city 
of Huntsville Water Utility Board; 
chairman of the Huntsville Hospital 
Foundation; chairman of the Randolph 
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School Board of Trustees; and chair- 
man of the board of governors of the 
Heritage Club. 

In addition, he had served as presi- 
dent of the Huntsville-Madison County 
Chamber of Commerce; the Huntsville 
Rotary Club; the Huntsville Industrial 
Expansion Committee; and the Twick- 
enham Historic Preservation District 
Association. He was chairman of the 
board of control of Huntsville Hospital; 
the Madison County Board of Reg- 
istrars; and the Marshall Space Flight 
Center Community Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

It is difficult to imagine any citizen 
serving his community with more en- 
ergy, pride, and dedication than did 
Harry Rhett, Jr. His devotion to his 
community was total and unwavering. 

As an avid athlete, hunter, and 
sportsman, he was the founder and 
máster of the Mooreland Hunt, a local 
fox-hunting group. He was a graduate 
of Culver Military Academy; Washing- 
ton and Lee University; and Harvard 
University business school. He served 
as an army officer in Europe during 
World War II. 

Harry Rhett, Jr. was one of those 
rare individuals who truly embodied 
the unique ideals upon which our coun- 
try was founded. He achieved great fi- 
nancial and personal success, yet 
served with humility and a spirit of 
generosity. His efforts and work con- 
tributed significantly to the tremen- 
dous growth of the Huntsville area dur- 
ing his life-time. 

I extend my sincerest condolences to 
the Rhett family in the wake of its tre- 
mendous loss. I hope they, like most 
citizens of this area, will find solace in 
continuing to enjoy the fruits of Har- 
ry's labor, which are all around them, 
for many, many years to come. 


HONORING THE  EATONS FOR 
CELEBRATING THEIR 50TH WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ASHCROFT. Mr. President, these 
are trying times for the family in 
America. Unfortunately, too many bro- 
ken homes have become part of our na- 
tional culture. It is tragic that nearly 
half of all couples married today will 
see their union dissolve into divorce. 
The effects of divorce on families and 
particularly the children of broken 
families are devastating. In such an 
era, I believe it is both instructive and 
important to honor those who have 
taken the commitment of ‘‘til death us 
do part" seriously and have success- 
fully demonstrated the timeless prin- 
ciples of love, honor, and fidelity, to 
build à strong family. These qualities 
make our country strong. 

For these important reasons, I rise 
today to honor the Ernest and Margie 
Eaton of Clinton, MO, who on March 3 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. My wife, Janet, and I look for- 
ward to the day we can celebrate a 
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similar milestone. Ernest and Margie's 
commitment to the principles and val- 
ues of their marriage deserves to be sa- 
luted and recognized. I wish them and 
their family all the best as they cele- 
brate this substantial marker on their 
journey together. 


THE BAD DEBT BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt now exceeds $5 trillion. Twen- 
ty years ago, in 1976, the Federal debt 
stood at $629 billion, after 200 years of 
America's existence, including two 
world wars. After all of that, the total 
Federal debt, I repeat, was $629 billion. 

Then the big spenders really went to 
work and the interest on the debt real- 
ly began to take off—and, presto, dur- 
ing the past 20 years the Federal debt 
has soared into the stratosphere, in- 
creasing by more than $4 trillion in 2 
decades—from 1976 to 1996. 

So, Mr. President, as of the close of 
business yesterday, March 5, 1996, the 
Federal debt stood—down-to-the- 
penny—at $5,016,462,295,493.85. On a per 
capita basis, every man, woman, and 
child in America owes $19,040.91 as his 
or her share of that debt. 

This enormous debt is a festering, es- 
calating burden on all citizens and es- 
pecially it is jeopardizing the liberty of 
our children and grandchildren. As Jef- 
ferson once warned, to preserve [our] 
independence, we must not let our 
leaders load us with perpetual debt. We 
must make our election between econ- 
omy and liberty, or profusion and ser- 
vitude." Isn't it about time that Con- 
gress heeded the wise words of the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? 


MS. BARBARA BALDWIN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, last week 
Rhode Islanders learned some sad news. 
We learned that one of our commu- 
nity's leading and most respected ac- 
tivists is leaving our State for a new 
position in Tennessee. We will miss 
Barbara Baldwin, the Executive Direc- 
tor of Planned Parenthood of Rhode Is- 
land for the last 9 years, when she 
leaves Rhode Island at the end of May. 

It is often said that everyone in 
Rhode Island knows everyone else in 
Rhode Island. That's almost true—we 
are a small State and it is relatively 
easy to get to know people who become 
active in the State and in their com- 
munities. But Barbara made an imme- 
diate mark on Rhode Island when she 
arrived here in 1987. And since then she 
had led Planned Parenthood with dig- 
nity, serenity, courage, and energy. 
She is totally dedicated to ensuring 
quality health care to women, and is 
wholly committed to preserving repro- 
ductive rights. 

Barbara has also been an important 
political adviser and friend to me over 
these last 9 years, and to many other 
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government officials and politicians. 
But mostly, she has been a leader for 
the women of Rhode Island, and has 
gained the respect of both those who 
share her views and those who don't. 

Rhode Islanders will miss Barbara, 
and we wish her well in her move to 
Tennessee. But we want her to know 
that the door to our State will always 
be open to her, and we hope that some 
day she will return. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO PRESIDENT 
SOARES UPON HIS RETIREMENT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as Presi- 
dent Soares, one of Portugal's greatest 
modern leaders, prepares to retire, I 
would like to offer my personal con- 
gratulations. President Soares is a 
good friend who has my admiration for 
all he has done to make Portugal a vi- 
brant and democratic part of Europe. 
During the dark days of Portugal's au- 
thoritarian regime, President Soares 
demonstrated an enormous amount of 
courage. He was an active opponent of 
that rule—and for that he paid dearly. 
I particularly remember that when 
those dark days ended in 1974, Presi- 
dent Soares returned to Portugal to 
help lead the new government. I fol- 
lowed his career closely in the ensuing 
years—when he served as foreign min- 
ister twice and prime minister three 
times before becoming President in 
1986. I have deep regard for President 
Soares' leadership in the 1980's in pre- 
paring Portugal for entry into the Eu- 
ropean Community, and in more recent 
years, in ensuring that Portugal re- 
mains firmly planted in the European 
Union and NATO. 

I have a huge respect for Portugal 
and her people, and have been fortu- 
nate to work with President Soares 
over the years. My State of Rhode Is- 
land has a large and vibrant Por- 
tuguese community. 

Portugal is an important ally. Our 
two countries share a commitment to 
democracy, freedom, and peace—values 
which are important not only as we 
confront a changing Europe—but as we 
approach challenges in the Middle East 
and Africa. Portugal is a great friend of 
the United States, and it is in the spir- 
it of this friendship that I pay tribute 
to President Soares, and wish him well 
in his retirement. 


HOW MUCH FOREIGN OIL BEING 
CONSUMED BY UNITED STATES? 
HERE'S WEEKLY BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the 
American Petroleum Institute reports 
that, for the week ending March 1, the 
United States imported 6,329,000 barrels 
of oil each day, 3 percent more—169,000 
barrels more—than the 6,160,000 barrels 
imported during the same period 1 year 
ago. 

Americans now rely on foreign oil for 
more than 50 percent of their needs. 
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There is no sign that this upward trend 
will abate. 

Anybody else interested in restoring 
domestic production of oil—by U.S. 
producers using American workers? 
The political primary season has forced 
the political and media establishment 
to take seriously American's deep-felt 
concern about economic insecurity and 
loss of jobs to foreign competition. It's 
about time they caught on. All it takes 
is a trip through North Carolina to see 
the scores of textile mills closed due to 
foreign competition to understand why 
Americans have a legitimate fear of 
losing their job or see their hard 
earned wages fall. 

Politicians had better ponder the 
economic calamity that will surely 
occur in America if and when foreign 
producers shut off our supply, or dou- 
ble the already enormous cost of im- 
ported oil flowing into the United 
States. 


TRIBUTE TO TRUDY VINCENT 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to offer my warmest thanks, respect, 
and heartfelt congratulations to my 
legislative director, Trudy Vincent, 
who will leave my staff at the end of 
this week. For 3 years, in her second 
tour of duty in my office, Trudy has 
been the anchor of my legislative work, 
and deserves much of the credit for the 
legislative accomplishments of my of- 
fice since 1993. 

Although Trudy will be leaving my 
staff, she will not be leaving the Sen- 
ate, and my office’s loss is the gain of 
my colleague Senator BINGAMAN of 
New Mexico, who will undoubtedly 
grow to depend upon her much as I 
have. 

Like many of the most gifted and 
successful of the staff members who 
serve this institution, Trudy first came 
here as a fellow through an academic 
program, having first pursued and suc- 
ceeded in another demanding field. In 
her case, Trudy first attained a doctor- 
ate in psychology, then joined my of- 
fice in 1987 as a legislative fellow, 
working on innovative education and 
health initiatives. 

When her first tour of duty in my of- 
fice ended after a year, Trudy joined 
the staff of her home State Senator, 
Senator MIKULSKI, rose to legislative 
director, and returned to my staff as 
legislative director in 1993. I have 
found her good sense, her wide knowl- 
edge, her broad network of friends and 
professional contacts, and her sense of 
humor to be of invaluable help in all 
that I do for the people of New Jersey 
and the Nation. 

The most important attribute a Sen- 
ator or legislative staffer can possess, I 
have found, is persistence and dedica- 
tion. You have to be entrepreneurial, 
always looking for opportunities to 
move a good idea forward and never 
giving up when things look bleak. 
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Trudy exemplifies these qualities. Her 
persistence and dedication has helped 
us move forward most of my urban ini- 
tiatives of 1993, the funding for the 
high school student exchange with the 
republics of the former Soviet Union, 
student loan reform, several nomina- 
tions, and very soon, I hope it will lead 
to final passage of my bill to prohibit 
new mothers from being discharged 
from the hospital before they or their 
babies are ready. 

In addition to these qualities, there 
is an intangible between a Senator and 
a staff member. It is related to loyalty 
and knowledge, but it also is some- 
thing more. It is the phenomenon of 
being confident that the staff member 
knows how to further the Senator’s 
goals in a way that is consistent with 
the Senator’s values and style. I’ve al- 
ways felt that way about Trudy. I 
could truly leave it to her and know 
that it would be done as I would want 
it done. I guess I’m saying that at the 
core of a Senator-staff relation is trust. 
That’s clearly the way it’s been be- 
tween us, for which I am lucky and 
very grateful. 

I want finally to thank Trudy again, 
express my appreciation for all her 
long hours and hard work, and wish her 
all the best fortune as she continues to 
contribute to the workings of this 
democratic institution after I leave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DEWINE). The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now stand in adjournment for 1 
minute, and that when the Senate re- 
convenes its morning hour be deemed 
to have expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, the Senate adjourned 
until 11:12 a.m.; whereupon, the Senate 
at 11:13 a.m. reassembled when called 
to order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
DEWINEJ. 

Mr. BENNETT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
&tor from Utah. 


WHITEWATER DEVELOPMENT 
CORP. AND RELATED MATTERS— 
MOTION TO PROCEED 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of 
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calendar No. 341, Senate Resolution 227 
regarding the Special Committee on 
Whitewater. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SARBANES. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I now 
move to proceed to calendar 341, Sen- 
ate Resolution 227. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion. 

Is there further debate? 

Mr. MACK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, we are 
here today primarily because the White 
House has not been dealing with the 
special committee in good faith. I 
know that there are those who would 
accuse this committee of conducting a 
political witch hunt in an election 
year. But I submit that there are le- 
gitimate and powerful reasons to be in- 
vestigating Whitewater Development 
Corp. and all of the related matters. 

At the outset, it should be made 
clear that the main reason this com- 
mittee needs additional time is the ab- 
ject failure of this administration to 
cooperate. Contrary to all of their pub- 
lic statements, I believe the White 
House has been actively engaged in a 
coverup. They have repeatedly refused 
to turn over relevant evidence and 
have often failed to remember key 
facts under oath. 

To give just one example, Bruce 
Lindsey was asked on numerous occa- 
sions whether he had produced all rel- 
evant documents to the committee, 
and he insisted under oath that he had. 
In particular, the committee asked 
about any notes he might have taken 
during the November 5, 1994, meeting of 
the Whitewater defense team. That is 
the same meeting where William Ken- 
nedy took notes, and we almost had to 
go to court to obtain them. Last Fri- 
day—that is the very date the special 
committee’s funding was set to ex- 
pire—he turned over his clearly 
marked notes of the November 5 White- 
water defense team meeting. 

The American people deserve better 
than that. Again, this is only one ex- 
ample—where Bruce Lindsey was asked 
over and over again whether he had 
taken notes during that November 5 
meeting, and we were told over and 
over again that he had not. On the day 
this committee's funding expired, they 
turned over these notes of the meeting. 

In my opinion, the White House has 
done everything in its power to hide 
the truth. That is why we are here ask- 
ing for additional funds to continue the 
committee's work. 

Mr. President, I suspect that over the 
next several hours we obviously will 
hear from both sides of the aisle on 
this. But on our side of the aisle, I ex- 
pect that most of our Members who 
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participated in these hearings will 
probably do as I have done; that is, to 
focus my attention on some specific 
areas where I focused my attention 
during the committee hearings. So my 
comments now will be somewhat fo- 
cused on the behavior of the White 
House officials immediately after Vin- 
cent Foster's death. 

The death of White House Deputy 
Counsel Vincent W. Foster, Jr., on July 
20, 1993, marked the first time since 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal 
died in 1949 that such a high-ranking 
U.S. official took his own life. Mr. Fos- 
ter was a close friend of both the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Clinton, and provided 
legal counsel to them on a number of 
sensitive personal matters, including 
Whitewater. Given Mr. Foster's sen- 
sitive position within the administra- 
tion and his close personal friendship 
with the Clinton's, there were legiti- 
mate questions to be asked about the 
way he died. 

The reason I raise this is because I 
have a feeling that those who may have 
just casually been observing or watch- 
ing these hearings may kuve asked the 
question, What is all the concern about 
how the White House handled the re- 
view of documents in Vince Foster's of- 
fice? I have already indicated that he 
was a personal friend of the Clintons, 
but there are questions that would be 
raised about any suicide of an individ- 
ual in this kind of position. 

Questions, for example, could be: Was 
there blackmail involved? Was he a 
victim of a crime that had something 
to do with his position? Could he have 
been the subject of extortion? Was our 
national security compromised in any 
way? Officials would certainly be con- 
cerned with finding out the answers to 
these questions as soon as possible. 

the days following his death, 
White House officials—in particular, 
members of the White House counsel's 
office—searched the contents of Mr. 
Foster’s office and at the same time 
prevented law enforcement officials 
from conducting a similar search. In 
doing this and later covering it up, 
they have come to look like the 
guiltiest bunch of people I have ever 


seen. 

Section (1)(b)(1) of Senate Resolution 
120 authorizes the committee to in- 
quire “whether improper conduct oc- 
curred regarding the way in which 
White House officials handled docu- 
ments in the office of White House Dep- 
uty Counsel Vincent Foster following 
his death." 

Pursuant to this directive, the com- 
mittee conducted 69 depositions and 
held 17 days of public hearings to inves- 
tigate the actions of White House offi- 
cials in the week following Mr. Foster's 
death. The committee's investigation 
revealed, among other things, the fol- 
lowing facts. 

Fact: Foster's office was never sealed 
the night of his death despite four sep- 
arate official requests. 
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Fact: High-ranking White House offi- 
cials searched it without supervision. 

Fact: Maggie Williams was seen by 
an unbiased witness carrying a stack of 
documents out of Foster's office. 

Fact: Nussbaum made an agreement 
for Justice Department officials to 
conduct a search of Foster's office. 

Fact:  Nussbaum told Stephen 
Neuwirth that the First Lady and 
Susan Thomases was concerned with 
the Justice officials having unfettered 
access to Foster's office. 

Fact: A flurry of phone calls occurred 
at critical times—17 separate contacts 
in a 48-hour period among Hillary Clin- 


ton, Maggie Williams, Susan 
Thomases, and Nussbaum. 
Fact: After those calls, Nussbaum 


reneged on the deal with the Depart- 
ment of Justice investigators. He in- 
sisted on searching the office himself. 

Fact: Once the investigators left the 
Scene, a real search occurred with 
Maggie Williams' help, and afterwards 
she took documents to the residence. 

Mr. President, I am going to go back 
through those various facts that I have 
raised, and again I am focusing on a 
very, very small portion and limited 
area of this whole debate. The area 
that I will be focusing on again is the 
night of Foster's death and the few 
days following that death. 

Seven different persons recalled four 
separate requests to White House offi- 
cials to seal Vincent Foster's office on 
the evening of his death. This was not 
done until the next morning. Hillary 
Rodham Clinton called Maggie Wil- 
liams, her chief of staff, at 10:13 p.m. 
immediately upon hearing of Mr. Fos- 
ter's death on July 20, 1993. Right after 
talking with Mrs. Clinton, Ms. Wil- 
liams proceeded to the White House to 
Mr. Foster's office. White House Coun- 
sel Bernie Nussbaum and Deputy Direc- 
tor of the White House Office of Admin- 
istration, Patsy Thomasson, met her 
there and conducted a  late-night 
search of Mr. Foster's office without 
law enforcement supervision. 

Mrs. Clinton then called Susan 
Thomases, & close personal friend, in 
New York at 11:19 p.m. Secret Service 
officer Henry O'Neill testified that on 
the night of Mr. Foster's death, he saw 
Ms. Williams remove file folders 3 to 5 
inches thick from the White House 
counsel’s suite and place them in her 
office. 

Now, why would this Secret Service 
individual lie about that? This could 
constitute obstruction of justice, par- 
ticularly if the billing records were in 
those files. If this is true, there could 
be two possible separate counts, the 
first against Maggie Williams for 
knowingly taking relevant documents 
out of Foster’s office with the intent to 
hide them from investigators, and the 
second for turning them over to some- 
one else, possibly the Clintons, who 
then intentionally withheld them from 
us in violation of numerous document 
requests and subpoenas. 
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This is one of the central questions 
which the committee must resolve. 

After searching Mr. Foster's office on 
the night of his death, Ms. Williams 
called Mrs. Clinton in Little Rock at 
12:56 a.m. on July 21, 1998, and talked 
with her for 11 minutes. Again, this is 
12:56 a.m., middle of the night. Once 
that call was concluded, only 3 minutes 
later, at 1:10 a.m., after her conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Clinton, Ms. Williams 
called Ms. Thomases in New York and 
they talked for 20 minutes. 

I wish to note here that when we first 
spoke to Ms. Williams, she categori- 
cally denied talking to Ms. Thomases 
that night. Imagine, that was a 20- 
minute conversation that took place at 
1:110 in the morning and Ms. Williams 
categorically denied talking to Ms. 
Thomases. When the committee asked 
her for her phone records to prove her 
claim, she and her lawyer stated they 
were not available from the phone 
company. We asked the phone company 
for the records and, voila, 1 week later, 
we had them. 

Susan Thomases, a New York lawyer, 
is a close personal friend of President 
and Mrs. Clinton. She has known the 
President for 25 years and Mrs. Clinton 
for almost 20 years. She was an adviser 
to the Clinton 1992 Presidential cam- 
paign and remained in the close circle 
of confidants to the Clintons after the 
election. One article referred to Ms. 
Thomases as the blunt force instru- 
ment” of enforcement for the First 
Lady. She was the one who got things 
done in a crunch. As my colleague, 
Senator BENNETT, described her during 
the hearings, she was the “go-to” guy 
on the Clinton team. If the First Lady 
wanted to make sure that her people 
got to Foster’s files before outside law 
enforcement, Susan Thomases was just 
the person to get the job done. 

Department of Justice officials testi- 
fied that they agreed with Mr. Nuss- 
baum on July 21, 1993, that they would 
jointly review documents in Mr. Fos- 
ter’s office. Let me just say that again. 
There was an agreement between the 
Justice Department and Bernie Nuss- 
baum as to how the documents in Mr. 
Foster’s office would be reviewed. 

Then there is a flurry of phone calls 
that occurs at what I would call criti- 
cal times. We then begin a period of 
time in which a multitude of calls took 
place involving Thomases, Williams, 
and the First Lady. I believe the pur- 
pose of these calls might have been to 
make sure that the agreement Bernie 
Nussbaum had made with the Justice 
Department concerning the search of 
Foster’s office was not kept. 

Call No. 1. At 6:44 a.m.—fairly early 
in the morning. I am trying to think 
about how many phone calls I have ac- 
tually placed at 6:44 a.m. Anyway, 6:44 
a.m. Arkansas time on July 22, Maggie 
Williams called Mrs. Clinton—this is 
the day following—called Mrs. Clinton 
at her mother’s house in Little Rock, 
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and they talked for 7 minutes. Ms. Wil- 
liams initially did not tell the special 
committee about her early-morning 
phone call to the Rodham residence. 

After obtaining her residential tele- 
phone records documenting the call, 
the special committee voted unani- 
mously to call Ms. Williams back for 
further testimony. When presented 
with these records, Ms. Williams testi- 
fied, “If I was calling the residence, it 
is likely that I was trying to reach 
Mrs. Clinton. If it was 6:44 in Arkansas, 
there’s a possibility that she was not 
up. I don’t remember who I talked to, 
but I don’t find it unusual that the 
chief of staff to the First Lady might 
want to call her early in the morning 
for a number of reasons.”’ 

Maggie Williams said, I don't re- 
call" or “I don't remember" so many 
times I lost count. According to one 
New York paper, as of last month, all 
of the Whitewater witnesses combined 
said this a total of 797 times during the 
hearings alone. 

Call No. 2. This is a call that takes 
place now 6 minutes after the call that 
Maggie Williams forgot or just did not 
mention to the committee until we had 
records of the call. But 6 minutes after 
she apparently was willing to wake up 
the First Lady 6:44 Arkansas time, 6 
minutes later Mrs. Clinton called the 
Mansion on O Street, à small hotel 
where Susan Thomases stayed in Wash- 
ington, DC. The call lasted 3 minutes. 
Oddly enough, Ms. Thomases did not 
remember this call again until after 
the committee was provided with her 


phone records. 
Call No. 3. Upon ending her conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Clinton, Susan 


Thomases immediately paged Bernie 
Nussbaum at the White House, leaving 
her number at the Mansion on O 
Street. When Mr. Nussbaum answered 
the page, they talked about the upcom- 
ing review of documents in Mr. Fos- 
ter’s office. Ms. Thomases actually told 
the committee that these two phone 
calls had nothing to do with one an- 
other. After obtaining records docu- 
menting that she talked with Mrs. 
Clinton for 3 minutes immediately 
prior to paging Mr. Nussbaum, the spe- 
cial committee voted unanimously to 
call Ms. Thomases back for further tes- 
timony. 

She maintained, however, that she 
called Nussbaum, because again, “I was 
worried about my friend Bernie, and I 
was just about to go into a very, very 
busy day in my work, and I wanted to 
make sure that I got to talk to Bernie 
that day since I had not been lucky 
enough to speak with him the day be- 
fore." 

I will come back to the busy day she 
was having later. At this point I will 
say that she was busy all right, but not 
with her private law practice. 

Mr. Nussbaum has a different recol- 
lection of his conversations with Ms. 
Thomases. On July 22 he testified that 
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Ms. Thomases initiated the discussion 
about the procedures that he intended 
to employ in reviewing documents in 
Mr. Foster's office. 

“The conversation on the 22d’’—this 
is a quote now— The conversation on 
the 22d was that she asked me what 
was going on with respect to the exam- 
ination of Mr. Foster's office." She 
said * * * people were concerned or dis- 
agreeing * * * whether a correct proce- 
dure was being followed, * * * whether 
it was proper to give people access to 
the office at all.” 

According to Mr. Nussbaum, Ms. 
Thomases did not specify who these 
"people" were to whom she was refer- 
ring, nor did Mr. Nussbaum understand 
who they were. Mr. Nussbaum testified 
he resisted Ms. Thomases’ overture, 
but he said, Susan * * I'm having 
discussions with various people," 
which, by the way, we determined 
those various people were Hillary Clin- 
ton, Bill Clinton and Maggie Williams. 
Again quoting—''Susan * * * I'm hav- 
ing discussions with various people. As 
far as the White House is concerned, I 
will make a decision as to how this is 
going to be conducted.“ 

He did decide to renege on his deal 
with the Department of Justice, but 
only after more phone calls from 
Maggie Williams and Susan Thomases. 
We have independent corroboration 
from Steve Neuwirth. Steve Neuwirth, 
a member of the White House counsel 
staff, testified under oath that Bernie 
Nussbaum told him Susan Thomases 
and the First Lady were concerned 
about giving the officials from Justice 
“unfettered access" to Foster's office. 

While the Justice Department offi- 
cials were kept waiting outside, Nuss- 
baum continued his discussions, as 
more phone calls ensued, presumably 
about how to search the office. 

Call No. 4. We are back again to this 
series of phone calls I was describing a 
little earlier. This is the fourth phone 
call. This is 8:25 in the morning of July 
22. Thomases called the Rodham resi- 
dence and spoke for 4 minutes. 

Call No. 5. At 9 a. m., Thomases called 
Maggie Williams and left the message 
“call when you get in the office.“ 

Call No. 6. 10:48 a.m., Thomases calls 
Chief of Staff McLarty's offices, spoke 
with someone for 3 minutes. 

A meeting involving numerous mem- 
bers of the White House staff was going 
on in McLarty's office at this time to 
decide how to handle the search of Fos- 
ter's office. In the meantime, the offi- 
cials from the Justice Department, 
Park Police, and other agencies were 
waiting around for the search to begin. 

Cal No. 7. 11:04 a.m., Thomases 
caled Maggie Williams, spoke for 6 
minutes. 

Call No. 8. This is occurring 1 minute 
after the conclusion of the previous 
call—Thomases calls Chief of Staff 
McLarty’s office, spoke with someone 
for 3 minutes. 
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Call No. 9, just a couple minutes 
later, Thomases calls Chief of Staff 
MoLarty's office again; spoke with 
someone for 1 minute. 

Call No. 10. 11:37 a.m., Thomases 
called Maggie Williams, spoke for 11 
minutes. Three minutes after that call 
was completed,  Thomases called 
Maggie Williams and spoke for 4 min- 
utes. Do not forget, this is all taking 
place during the time that Ms. 
Thomases said she was going to be 
very, very busy on conference calls re- 
lated to her private legal practice. 

When we asked Ms. Williams about 
all these calls to her office from Susan 
Thomases, she denied talking to her, 
and told us it could have been anybody 
else in her office, could have been an 
intern, à volunteer, or another staffer. 
Her refusal to take responsibility for 
the calls resulted in 32 different staff- 
ers having to be interviewed about who 
might have spoken to Susan Thomases 
that day, and all said they do not re- 
member talking to her. 

By doing this, Maggie Williams asked 
the committee to believe that Susan 
Thomases regularly calls unpaid in- 
terns at the White House just to chat. 
Her testimony to the committee was 
frankly typical of her whole approach 
to the process. In my opinion, both 
Maggie Williams and Susan Thomases 
are openly contemptuous of the com- 
mittee's work. Their attitude toward 
this inquiry has never been one of co- 
operation, but rather blatant hostility. 

Their behavior, coupled with the doc- 
umentary evidence we have acquired, 
lead me to no other reasonable conclu- 
sion than that Maggie Williams and 
Susan Thomases were involved or in- 
fluenced the decision to breach the 
agreement with the Department of Jus- 
tice. Their behavior, and what I believe 
to be the reasons behind it, are frankly 
an insult, not just to us, but to the 
credibility and integrity of the Presi- 
dency. 

Call No. 12. At 12:47 p.m., Capricia, an 
individual who is Hillary Clinton's per- 
sonal assistant, paged Maggie Williams 
from the Rodham residence. 

Call No. 13. 12:55 p.m., Maggie Wil- 
liams called the Rodham residence and 
Spoke for 1 minute. The pressure on 
Nussbaum must have been too great. 
He broke his agreement with the Jus- 
tice Department and conducted the 
search essentially unsupervised. After 
learning of Nussbaum's reversal, David 
Margolis, one of the seasoned DOJ offi- 
cials sent over for the search, told 
Nussbaum, that he was making a big 
mistake. 

Once he heard this news, Philip 
Heymann, the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, later asked, Bernie, are you hid- 
ing something?” 

Call No. 14. At 1:25 p.m., the White 
House phone call to Rodham residence. 
Conversation for 6 minutes. Was this to 
tell Mrs. Clinton the deal with the Jus- 
tice Department had been reneged 
upon? 
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Then we move to the search which 
takes place in Foster’s office from ap- 
proximately 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. The De- 
partment of Justice officials again are 
kept at bay. 

Call No. 15. 3:05 p.m., Bill Burton, 
McLarty’s deputy, called Maggie Wil- 
liams and left a message. He had been 
asked by Nussbaum, after the review of 
Foster’s office, to locate Maggie Wil- 
liams. This signals the attempt by 
Nussbaum, through his deputy, to get 
the real search of the office underway, 
but only with Ms. Williams’ help. 

Call No. 16. 3:08 p.m., Thomases 
called Maggie Williams. Spoke for 10 
minutes. 

Call No. 17. 3:25 p.m., Steve Neuwirth 
called Ms. Williams and left a message. 
They are still trying to find Ms. Wil- 
liams. 

Call No. 18. It occurred somewhere 
between 4 and 4:30 p.m. Bernie Nuss- 
baum personally called Maggie Wil- 
liams to summon her to Foster’s office. 
They searched the office for about half 
an hour. 

Call No. 19. Somewhere between 4:30 
and 5 p.m. Maggie Williams phoned Hil- 
lary Clinton. 

Call No. 20. 5:13 p.m., Thomases 
called Maggie Williams. Spoke for 9 
minutes, 30 seconds. 

Then Maggie Williams takes the doc- 
uments to the residence. Although the 
public was initially told by the White 
House spokesperson that all the Clin- 
tons personal documents were imme- 
diately turned over to their lawyers 
after Foster’s death, once again, we 
later learned this was simply untrue. 

Tom Castleton, a White House em- 
ployee, spoke against his own interest 
and told us Maggie Williams asked him 
to take boxes of documents from Fos- 
ter’s office to the residence on July 22, 
1998, so the First Lady and the Presi- 
dent could review them. 

I want to go back to this point again. 
This is Maggie Williams who again 
says that this did not occur. We have 
got testimony under oath from Tom 
Castleton that when he and Maggie 
Williams were taking these documents 
to the third floor of the White House, 
that Maggie Williams told 'Tom 
Castleton that the reason they were 
doing this is so that the First Lady and 
the President could review them. 

What I see is à day that begins and 
ends with Maggie Williams, Susan 
Thomases and Hillary Clinton convers- 
ing. I think Maggie Williams started 
the day at 6:44 talking with the First 
Lady about the need to keep law en- 
forcement out of Foster’s office and to 
get certain documents into a safe 
place. 

She ended the day with a conversa- 
tion with Thomases and a conversation 
with Hillary Clinton to let them 
know—mission accomplished. Bernie 
Nussbaum was able to control the doc- 
ument review. Nothing was divulged to 
the Department of Justice investiga- 
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tors. The sensitive documents of the 
First Lady were whisked away to the 
private quarters where months later 
Carolyn Huber discovered critical bill- 
ing records which had Foster’s hand- 
writing all over them. 

Hubbell even told us he had last seen 
them in Foster’s possession. I believe 
those records may have been among 
the files Maggie Williams took out of 
Foster's office. 

The first time we talked to Ms. Wil- 
liams and Ms. Thomases, we only had a 
record of 12 of these phone calls. They 
denied talking to each other, except 
maybe once or twice, during this pe- 
riod. We received the phone records in 
three separate installments and, in the 
end, we see their testimony was noth- 
ing but deception. 

There were 17 separate contacts in a 
48-hour period among Hillary Clinton, 
Maggie Williams, Susan Thomases and 
Bernie Nussbaum, which I believe were 
related to how to handle the docu- 
ments in Foster’s office. Thomases was 
on the phone to the White House for 28 
out of 58 minutes when Nussbaum was 
trying to decide how to handle the 
search of Foster’s office. 

Again, this was on the day that, in 
her own words, again I quote, "I was 
just about to go into a very, very busy 
day in my own work." It now appears 
that her work was, in fact, the First 
Lady's work. 

But that is not all. There is more de- 
ception about the suicide note and the 
documents removed from Foster’s of- 
fice. I want to reiterate, I have picked 
out one small segment of the investiga- 
tion of the testimony that we reviewed, 
and it certainly ought to become obvi- 
ous to people, as they listen to this, 
the lack of cooperation that we re- 
ceived from the witnesses, the lack of 
cooperation that we received from the 
White House. As I said earlier, I believe 
that the White House was actively in- 
volved in trying to cover up. 

I am moving now to July 27, 1993. It 
is an important day. This is the day 
that the suicide note was turned over. 
Vince Foster's suicide note had been 
found the previous day. It was only 
turned over to the Park Police after a 
meeting with Janet Reno where she in- 
structed the White House to do so. At- 
torney General Reno was very strong 
and decisive in her direction to the 
White House. I am paraphrasing, but 
basically the impression she left was, 
"Why did you waste my time? Why did 
I have to come to the White House to 
tell you to turn these documents over?" 

I raise the question, Why were the 
documents not turned over the same 
day they were found? If you think 
about it for a moment, what possible 
reason could the White House have for 
keeping that note overnight, 30 hours? 
Why? 


In retrospect, it is stunning that the 
White House did not turn it over to the 
Park Police right away. Obviously, as 
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we can see by their handling of the 
note, they had no real intention of co- 
operating. Prior to the note being 
turned over to the Justice Department 
or Park Police, Hillary Clinton and a 
horde of other White House officials 
saw it. From what it sounded like, 
there were a large number of people— 
again, what I am referring to is from 
the testimony. The note was found, 
taken to Nussbaum's office, and people 
were coming in and reviewing this 
note. The people who, in fact, had seen 
the note were asked to testify about 
that note and who else was in the 
room, who else saw the note. 

Oddly enough, everyone who was 
later interviewed by the FBI about the 
circumstances of finding the note for- 
got about the First Lady having seen 
it. Only during our second round of 
hearings did we learn about this impor- 
tant fact. 

As for the documents that Tom 
Castleton and Maggie Williams took up 
to the residence on the 22d, they were 
turned over to Bob Barnett, the Clin- 
ton's personal attorney, on this day, on 
the 27th. Susan Thomases has testified 
she did not recall seeing Mrs. Clinton 
on July 27 and that she was not in- 
volved in Ms. Williams’ transfer of 
Whitewater files from the White House 
residence to Clinton's personal lawyer, 
Mr. Bob Barnett, this despite records 
showing that Susan Thomases entered 
the residence at the same time as Mr. 
Barnett. 

Thomases spent 6 hours there, yet 
she does not remember anything about 
being in the White House that day. I 
mean, they are really asking us to 
stretch our willingness to understand 
how this could happen. 

I want to go over that point again be- 
cause I find this really—6 hours she 
was in the White House. It would be 
one thing if somehow or another she 
just happened to either bump into 
Maggie Williams or bump into Bob 
Barnett and forgot it, but to, in es- 
sence, have forgotten anything about 
the 6 hours at the White House, I just 
find that very, very, very hard to be- 
lieve. 

As recently as January 9, 1996, we re- 
ceived another phone record of a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Clinton to Susan 
Thomases from July 27, 1993 at 1:30 
p.m., asking Thomases to please call 
Hillary. Ms. Thomases was in Washing- 
ton, DC on that day when she would 
not normally have been in town, and 
she had received a message from Mrs. 
Clinton's scheduler the day before. 
This is also the first time Ms. 
Thomases saw the First Lady after 
Vince Foster committed suicide. 

So that is two personal requests by 
the First Lady to speak to her, but 
Thomases has no memory of the occa- 
sion. Ironically enough, she was able to 
tell the committee in some detail the 
specific reasons why she happened to 
be in Washington on Tuesday instead 
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of on Wednesday but has absolutely no 
memory of a White House visit when 
there. This type of memory loss is, 
first, unbelievable and, second, I be- 
lieve a purposeful attempt to avoid giv- 
ing the committee information that it 
is entitled to. 

What I have gone over is just, again, 
one small portion of the body of evi- 
dence this committee has uncovered. 

Here are some other items which 
form my view of the situation and ex- 
plain why I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that this White House has engaged 
in an attempt to completely stonewall 
the committee and the American pub- 
lic. 

Unethical Treasury/White House con- 
tacts led to the resignation of Altman 
and Hanson and Steiner, saying he lied 
to his diary. You may recall that from 
earlier hearings we had. These contacts 
were a systematic effort to gain con- 
fidential information from Government 
sources and ultimately influence the 
criminal and civil investigations of 
Madison. 

The President’s refusal to turn over 
vital notes under the guise of attorney- 
client privilege—this kind of coordina- 
tion among White House staff and per- 
sonal lawyers resulted in a multimem- 
ber Clinton defense team at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

Now we understand why they did not 
want to turn over those notes, because 
they contain phrases such as “vacuum 
Rose law files.” 

The coverup has now reached the 
third floor of the White House resi- 
dence. It is difficult to construct a sce- 
nario where whoever left billing 
records on that table is not guilty ofa 
felony. It is the most secure room in 
the world. Are we supposed to believe, 
as my colleague from North Carolina 
indicated during the hearing, that the 
butler did it? 

Hillary Clinton has publicly floated 
the possibility that construction work- 
ers may have placed those billing 
records in the book room. After com- 
mittee investigation, we now know 
that workers are under constant Secret 
Service supervision and they would be 
fired if they moved anything around. 

The White House has seriously de- 
layed document production from key 
White House players in the Whitewater 
legal defense team: Gearan, Ickes and 
Waldman—and, as I said earlier, just 
last week, Lindsey. 

Even when documents were turned 
over, there were redactions which were 
just plain wrong. The notes Mr. Gearan 
produced to us of a series of meetings 
of the Whitewater legal defense team 
were so heavily redacted that the com- 
mittee insisted on a review of the com- 
plete notes. As it turns out, the White 
House chose to redact highly relevant 
statements. 

For example, one redacted portion— 
and I guess maybe I ought to stop for a 
minute, because some people may not 
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understand what redaction'“ means. It 
would be, for example, if I were to take 
this page and make the determination 
that there were some things on here 
that were not relevant; I would just 
white them out and white out every- 
thing on the page I thought was irrele- 
vant, leaving only, let us say, a note on 
here that says, "Quality, not quantity 
of evidence" that is important. 

So, for example, one of the redactions 
said that “the First Lady was ada- 
mantly opposed to the appointment of 
a special counsel." What I am saying to 
you is, when we first got the document, 
a lot of information that we believed 
was relevant was whited out, redacted. 
We could not see it. It was only after 
we demanded to see it, after they said 
to us, Do not worry, there is nothing 
else of any relevance on this document 
to what you are investigating." This 
one redacted portion said, The First 
Lady was adamantly opposed to the ap- 
pointment of a special counsel." 

I think that is relevant and it is an- 
other example of the White House’s ef- 
forts to keep us from moving forward. 
I know that the White :7^nse, as well 
as Members on the other side of the 
aisle, keep hammering on the fact that 
over 40,000 pages of documents have 
been produced. But it is not the quan- 
tity of documents that matter. They 
could produce a million pages but de- 
liberately withhold one key page. By 
telling us to be satisfied with what 
they have already given us, it is like 
telling us we can have everything but 
the 18-minute gap in the 4,000 plus 
hours of Watergate tapes. Plain and 
simple, in my opinion, this amounts to 
contempt of the Senate and obstruc- 
tion of justice. 

We in the Senate have a serious re- 
sponsibility to investigate abuses of 
power in the executive branch. It is one 
of our constitutional obligations and is 
a responsibility which the people of 
Florida expect me to carry out. 

The obligation of the legislative 
branch to hold the executive branch ac- 
countable goes back to the beginning 
of our American heritage. The Found- 
ing Fathers had this very role in mind 
when they debated ratification of the 
Constitution. In Federalist Paper No. 
51, James Madison explained the need 
for checks and balances among the 
branches of Government. 

If angels were to govern men, neither ex- 
ternal nor internal controls on government 
would be necessary. In framing a government 
which is to be administered by men over 
men, the great difficulty lies in this: You 
must first enable the government to control 
the governed; and in the next place oblige it 
to control itself. 

The special committee’s work is an 
attempt to ensure that we are control- 
ling government in the way our Found- 
ing Fathers envisioned. We owe it to 
the American people. This is their Gov- 
ernment, and we are accountable to 
them. 

Now, the failure of Madison Guar- 
anty cost the taxpayers $60 million. I 
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have attended hearings day after day 
and heard some amazing incidences of 
wrongdoing, only to turn around and 
hear administration apologists pro- 
claim, So what." This is my reaction 
to the so what" response. In other 
words, what they are saying is, “You 
have not proved anybody guilty of any- 
thing. There is no smoking gun. So 
what." It is like saying that if some- 
body takes a gun and shoots at some- 
body and misses, no harm was done. I 
think, in fact, there is harm that has 
been done; and it has, in fact, been un- 
covered. 

To those who insist that nothing 
wrong was done, I suggest you look to 
the results obtained so far from the 
independent  counsel's work: Nine 
guilty pleas and indictments against 
seven others. That tells me that the 
issues we are pursuing are important. 

In fact, in the most recent round of 
indictments, the President's 1990 gu- 
bernatorial campaign is specifically 
mentioned as the direct beneficiary of 
criminal behavior. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
work of this committee has helped, not 
hindered or duplicated, the work of the 
independent counsel. The Albany 
Times Union observed that without the 
public demand in our hearings for the 
First Lady’s billing records, the special 
prosecutor might still be waiting for 
them. 

The public has a right to know the 
truth about this administration. On 
February 25, the Washington Post ran 
an editorial favoring an extension of 
the special committee. The main rea- 
son stated for needing additional time 
was the failure of the White House to 
cooperate. This is what the Washington 
Post said: Clinton officials have done 
their share to extend the committee’s 
life." 

A January 25 editorial in the New 
York Times said, Given the White 
House's failure to address many unan- 
Swered questions, there is. . . a strong 
public interest in keeping the commit- 
tee alive." 

One Florida newspaper, the St. Pe- 
tersburg Times said, Forget election 
year politics. The American people de- 
serve to know whether the Clinton ad- 
ministration is guilty of misusing its 
power and orchestrating a coverup. For 
that reason—and that reason alone— 
the Senate Whitewater hearings should 
go on." 

Further, they cited the most impor- 
tant and most democratic reason to 
continue these hearings was, Ordinary 
citizens need to learn what all this 
Whitewater talk is about. Americans 
deserve a President they can trust, 
someone who embraces questions about 
integrity instead of running from 
them. If the answers make Clinton's 
campaigning more difficult, so be it.“ 

Wrongdoing should not go 
unpunished just because it was discov- 
ered during an election year. The 
search for answers cannot stop now.“ 
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I agree wholeheartedly with the St. 
Petersburg Times. This committee’s 
work must continue in order to pre- 
serve the future integrity of the office 
of the President. The Presidency of the 
United States is an office which should 
be looked to as a beacon of trust. Our 
President should be honest and forth- 
right, and so should his staff. Our duty 
is to ensure that the President upholds 
this basic standard, abides by the laws 
of the land, and avoids any abuse of his 
sacred office. 

Apologists for the administration’s 
behavior have complained this inves- 
tigation is costing taxpayers too much 
money. I agree with my colleague, 
again, from North Carolina, who said, 
“You cannot put a price tag on the in- 
tegrity of the Presidency.” 

For those of my colleagues who may 
still be deciding how to vote on this 
matter, I suggest they ask themselves 
a few basic questions. Have all the 
White House staffers been forthcoming, 
candid, helpful, and informative in 
their testimony and conduct? Did the 
career employees of key agencies who 
contradicted White House staff lie 
when they told us of White House in- 
terference? Has the President fulfilled 
his pledge to cooperate fully with the 
committee? If you answer one or more 
of these questions with a no, do as I 
will, and support the resolution so that 
we might finally learn the truth. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. SARBANES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ASHCROFT). The Senator from Mary- 
land is recognized. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, the 
issue before us is a resolution that has 
been reported from the Rules Commit- 
tee, introduced by Senator D'AMATO, 
the chairman of the Special White- 
water Committee, which would indefi- 
nitely extend the special committee 
and provide another $600,000 over and 
above the almost million dollars that 
was provided last year for it to con- 
tinue its work. 

The distinguished minority leader, 
Senator DASCHLE, has proposed that 
the committee's work continue until 
the 3rd of April with an additional 
$185,000. 'The question is really whether 
the life of this committee ought to be 
given an indefinite extension through- 
out the 1996 Presidential election year. 

I am going to retrace the history of 
our inquiry with respect to this par- 
ticular issue, because I am very frank 
to say that I think the indefinite ex- 
tension of the work of this committee 
will only result in politicizing the com- 
mittee. It will be increasingly per- 
ceived by the public as an investigation 
being conducted for political purposes. 

Now, that was recognized last year 
when the resolution establishing the 
committee was first passed. Last 
May—on May li—the Senate adopted 
Senate Resolution 120, which provided 
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for the establishment of the Special 
Committee To Investigate the White- 
water Development Corporation and 
Related Matters. That resolution, 
which provided $950,000—almost $1 mil- 
lion to carry out that investigation— 
provided that the funding would expire 
on February 29, 1996. 

The reason it provided that was that 
from the beginning the intent was to 
carry out this inquiry in a fair, thor- 
ough, and impartial manner, and com- 
plete it before the country enters into 
the Presidential campaign. Therefore, 
Resolution 120, by authorizing funding 
only through February 29, accom- 
plished this objective. In fact, the reso- 
lution states that the purposes of the 
committee are to expedite the thor- 
ough conduct of this investigation, 
study and hearings" and to engender 
a high degree of confidence on the part 
of the public regarding the conduct of 
such investigation, study and hear- 
ings." 

In fact, Chairman D'AMATO, before 
the Rules Committee, stated when 
funding for the inquiry was being 
sought, We wanted to keep it out of 
that political arena, and that is why 
we decided to come forward with the 
one-year request.“ 

So it is very important to understand 
that at the time the resolution was 
adopted there was a concern about this 
inquiry becoming a partisan political 
endeavor. It was very clear that to 
avoid that it was decided not to extend 
the inquiry well into the Presidential 
election year. In fact, the resolution 
provided that the committee should re- 
port to the Senate in mid-January, 
evaluating its progress and the status 
of the investigation. When that report 
was made, regrettably the majority 
took the position they needed an un- 
limited extension of the inquiry—un- 
limited. In other words, it could go 
throughout 1996. 

The minority took the position—and 
this was back in mid-January—that 
the committee should complete its in- 
vestigation by the date contained in 
the resolution; namely, the 29th of Feb- 
ruary. We argued in that report, It is 
well within the ability of the commit- 
tee to complete its investigation by the 
February 29th date provided for in the 
resolution. The committee should un- 
dertake a schedule for the next 6 weeks 
that will enable it to meet that objec- 
tive." 

In fact, the Senate leadership had an- 
nounced that the Senate would not be 
in regular voting sessions from the pe- 
riod of mid-January until near the end 
of February, and without any compet- 
ing legislative business, it was our view 
that the committee could devote full 
attention to this investigation, hold an 
intense series of hearings and complete 
its inquiry on schedule—on schedule— 
and within budget as provided for in 
Senate Resolution 120 which this body 
adopted last May on a vote of 96-3. 
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It was possible for the committee to 
have met 4 or 5 days a week, a pace the 
committee has on previous instances 
followed. This very same committee 
has followed that pace on other occa- 
sions. That would have given the com- 
mittee the opportunity to do the Ar- 
kansas phase of the inquiry, part of 
which remained to be completed, the 
committee having largely completed 
the work on the Foster papers phase 
and the Washington phase. 
Now, between July and August of last 
year, between July 18 and August 10, at 
a time when the Senate was in session 
and Members were handling extensive 
legislative business, this special com- 
mittee held 13 days of public hearings 
and examined 34 witnesses. That is a 
period of 3 weeks last summer, this 
committee, working hard, held 13 days 
of public hearings and examined 34 wit- 
` nesses. The Iran-Contra committee, 
which I will turn to in a bit to make 
some other contrasts, held 21 days of 
hearings back in 1987 between July 7 
and August 6 in order to complete its 
work. 
Now, there is an important reason 
not to carry this matter well into a 
Presidential election year. By author- 
izing the funding only through Feb- 
ruary 29, Senate Resolution 120 stated 
that the purpose was to engender a 
high degree of confidence on the part of 
the public regarding the conduct of 
such investigation, study and hearings. 
Extending the life of the committee be- 
yond that date, and in particular ex- 
tending it for an indefinite period of 
time would undermine this objective. 
Inevitably, in my judgment, it would 
diminish public confidence in the im- 
partiality of this inquiry. 
Now, regrettably, an intensification 
of the hearing schedule was not pur- 
sued through January and February. 
So we came to the end of February and 
the majority, now led by Chairman 
D'AMATO, has proposed an unlimited 
extension of time to continue the Sen- 
ate investigation. That proposal was 
reported out of both the Banking Com- 
mittee and the Rules Committee on a 
straight partisan vote, in contrast to 
the vote on Senate Resolution 120 last 
May. 
The minority proposed an alter- 
native. We took the position in mid- 
January that this inquiry could be fin- 
ished by the end of February, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 120, but the kind 
of hearing schedule that would have 
been necessary to accomplish that was 
regrettably never adopted. In fact, we 
have a situation in which in the 2- 
month period, we saw opportunities to 
conduct hearings simply pass by. In 
January, we held one hearing this 
week, two hearings this week, two this 
week, two that week. So we held seven 
hearings in the entire month of Janu- 
ary. January—seven hearings. 

I remind Senators that last summer 
this very same committee in the period 
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between July 18 and August 10, a period 
of 3 weeks, held 13 days of public hear- 
ings, 13 days of public hearings. The 
Iran-Contra committee, in a month, 
held 21 days of public hearings. Mr. 
President, seven hearings in the month 
of January; the pace in February was 
the same. The month of February we 
held eight hearings. All of these oppor- 
tunities to hold hearings on all these 
other days did not take place, and in 
the last 2 weeks we held 1 day of hear- 
ings out of nine possibilities. So we 
came to the end of February not hav- 
ing intensified the hearing schedule, 
and Chairman D’AMATO and the major- 
ity now propose an indefinite extension 
of the hearing schedule. 

Additional funding, $600,000, which, of 
course, would bring Senate expendi- 
tures on the investigation of White- 
water matters to $2 million—$400,000 in 
the previous Congress, $950,000 thus far 
by this committee, and an additional 
$600,000. Now, of course, that does not 
take into account the money spent by 
the independent counsel, which is now 
understood to be above $25 million, and 
increasing at about the rate of $1 mil- 
lion a month; or the money spent by 
the RTC on a civil investigation car- 
ried out by the Pillsbury Madison firm, 
which comes in at just under $4 mil- 
lion. We have no firm figure on the 
amount spent by House committees 
looking into the Whitewater matter, 
nor a figure for the money spent by 
Federal agencies assisting with or re- 
sponding to these investigations. In 
any event, it is very clear that the 
amount spent in total, including all of 
these various sources, is over $30 mil- 
lion. 

Senator DASCHLE wrote to Senator 
DOLE on the 28rd of January, at the 
time the report was filed, in which the 
minority argued very strongly that the 
committee should undertake an inten- 
sified hearing schedule in the final 6 
weeks, to complete its investigation by 
the February 29 date, and said in his 
letter, and I am quoting Senator 
DASCHLE now: 

It is well within the special committee’s 
ability to complete its inquiry by February 
29. The committee can and should adopt a 
hearing schedule over the next 6 weeks that 
will enable it to meet the Senate’s des- 
ignated timetable. 

As I indicated, no serious effort to in- 
tensify the hearing schedule in order to 
meet the February 29th deadline oc- 
curred. In fact, in the last week no 
hearing whatever was held. In the week 
before, only one hearing was held. In 
other weeks, more hearings were held, 
two hearings, maybe three hearings, 
but often with witnesses who had little 
new to contribute to the investigation. 

Senator DASCHLE has put forth an al- 
ternative proposal in an effort, really, 
to demonstrate reasonableness, with 
respect to the work of the committee, 
and that is to provide an additional 5 
weeks, until April 3, for the special 
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committee to complete its hearing 
Schedule, and until May 10 for the com- 
mittee to complete its final report and 
to pay for this extra time by additional 
funding of $185,000. 

In my view, 5 weeks of additional 
hearings should be more than adequate 
to complete the so-called Arkansas 
phase of this investigation, a phase 
which concerns events that occurred in 
Arkansas some 10 years ago, events 
which have been widely reported on 
since the 1992 Presidential campaign, 
about which much is already known. 

So, in an effort to reach an under- 
standing, Senator DASCHLE said we felt 
that you could have completed your 
work by the deadline, by February 29, 
as was enacted by the Senate last May 
when they passed the resolution estab- 
lishing the committee. That rep- 
resented the judgment and the consen- 
sus of this body in passing that resolu- 
tion 96 to 3. And when we reached the 
mid-January point, it was clearly 
stressed that an intensified schedule 
would enable the committee to com- 
plete its work on time and within 
budget. That did not happen. We did 
not get that intensification of sched- 
ule. Now we come, having passed the 
29th of February, with Chairman 
D'AMATO and the majority arguing 
that they now want an indefinite ex- 
tension of this inquiry. 

Ithink the proposal put forth by the 
minority leader, Senator DASCHLE, is 
an eminently reasonable one. Regret- 
tably, it was rejected in the Banking 
Committee on a straight party-line 
vote and rejected again in the Rules 
Committee by a straight party-line 
vote. In other words, the Democratic 
position was, we are willing to provide 
a limited extension in order to finish 
up the things that you assert are not 
yet done and will provide a limited 
amount of time. We do not want to, in 
effect, commit $600,000, but we will 
commit $185,000. 

Let me compare and contrast the 
procedure that has been followed with 
respect to this resolution and the ques- 
tion of its extension with what oc- 
curred on the Iran-Contra hearings 
which took place in 1987, namely the 
year preceding a Presidential election 
year, just as 1995 precedes a Presi- 
dential election year. In considering a 
resolution with respect to Iran-Contra, 
Senator DOLE took the very strong po- 
sition that the inquiry ought not to ex- 
tend into the Presidential election 


year. 

In fact, in early 1987, when Congress 
was considering establishing a special 
committee on Iran-Contra, some advo- 
cated that it have a long timeframe, 
extending into 1988, in order to com- 
plete its work. There was a conflict be- 
tween some Democrats in the House 
and Senate who wanted no time limita- 
tions placed on the committee, and Re- 
publican Members, led by Senator 
DOLE, who wanted the hearings com- 
pleted within 2 or 3 months. And, of 
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course, it was pointed out at the time, 
and escaped no one's attention, that an 
investigation that spilled into 1988 
would only place the Republicans in a 
defensive posture during the Presi- 
dential election year. 

Senator INOUYE, who was selected to 
chair the special committee, and Con- 
gressman HAMILTON, who was selected 
as its vice chairman, recommended at 
the time rejecting the opportunity to 
prolong, and thereby exploit for politi- 
cal purposes, President Reagan's dif- 
ficulties. They determined, in fact, 
that 10 months would provide enough 
time to carry out the inquiry, and that 
was the requirement under which the 
Iran-Contra Committee moved forward. 
In fact, during the Senate debate on 
the resolution to establish a select 
committee on Iran-Contra, Senator 
DOLE noted the good-faith effort of 
these two congressional leaders to have 
the committee complete its work in a 
timely manner. 

He stated: 

I am heartened by what I understand to be 
the strong commitment of both the chair- 
man and vice chairman to avoid fishing ex- 
peditions and to keep the committee focused 
on the real issues here. 

And the time period then was short- 
ened from what many had been propos- 
ing in order to expedite and complete 
work on the matter and not carry it 
into the 1988 election year. Senator 
DOLE argued during floor debate that 
the country had many other matters to 
deal with, and stated: 

With all these policy decisions facing us, 
the Senate—and the country, for that mat- 
ter—cannot afford to be consumed by the 
Iranian arms sales affair. 

So the Senate, when it passed the 
resolution, established a termination 
date well before the end of 1987. The 
termination date in our resolution was 
in February 1996. But it was recognized 
that that was to avoid going further 
into a Presidential election year. In 
doing that, Senator DOLE said: 

There is still a national agenda that needs 
to be pursued. There are a number of issues 
that must be addressed, and the American 
people are concerned about the Iran-Contra 
matter. But they are also concerned about 
the budget, about the trade bill, about 
health care, and a whole host of issues that 
we will have to address in this Chamber. 

He went on to say: 

The problems of the past, as important as 
they are, are not as important as the future. 
And, further, if we get bogged down in finger 
pointing, in tearing down the President and 
the administration, we are just not going to 
be up to the challenges ahead, and all of us— 
all Americans—will be the losers. 

I want to compare these two ways of 
proceeding because it was debated at 
the time of Iran-Contra, and recognized 
some push to extend it into 1988 and 
into the Presidential election year. 
That was very strongly opposed by 
Senator DOLE, and by his colleagues. In 
the end, Senator INOUYE and Rep- 
resentative HAMILTON turned down the 
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opportunity to prolong the inquiry into 
the election year and extend it for po- 
litical purposes. 

This Senate last May took, in effect, 
the same position by establishing the 
February 29, 1996 date. We have now 
reached that date. And we find the ma- 
jority asking for an unlimited exten- 
sion of this inquiry after we have been 
through a period in which neither in 
January nor in February did the com- 
mittee embark upon an intense hearing 
schedule in order to finish its work by 
the cutoff date. 

As I have indicated, we had hearings 
only 8 days in the month of February, 
a month when the Senate was not in 
session. And, therefore, when it was 
possible to really devote all day every 
day to this issue, there were no hear- 
ings in the last week in February—only 
one hearing in the next to the last 
week. And in the month of January, 
once again, many days without any 
hearings by the special committee, 7 
days of hearings out of the entire 
month, 8 days in February. That is a 
total of 15 days over 2 months. 

As I indicated earlier, this very com- 
mittee last summer in the latter part 
of July and the first part of August— 
over a 3-week period—held 13 days of 
hearings. But let us compare it with 
Iran-Contra because that was a situa- 
tion in which the Democrats controlled 
the Congress. There was a Republican 
administration. 

The question then was, what was fair 
in terms of carrying out this inquiry, 
and how far should it extend into the 
Presidential election year? And the 
Democrats took the position that they 
were not going to extend it into the 
Presidential election year. They were 
going to try to keep politics out of the 
inquiry. Obviously, the further it goes 
into a Presidential election year, the 
more politics will come into the in- 
quiry. And there is just no doubt about 
that, and the more the public's con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the in- 
quiry will be eroded. 

In 1987, in order to meet this sched- 
ule, the Iran-Contra committee held 21 
days of hearings between July 7 and 
August 6. It met literally every Mon- 
day through Friday with three excep- 
tions over a 5-week period. 

So there was an intense set of hear- 
ings in order to carry through on the 
undertaking that had been made to fin- 
ish up its work in a timely fashion and 
avoid keeping the matter out of the 
1988 Presidential election year—21 days 
of hearings with only three open days 
during that period so it could complete 
its hearing work within the timeframe 
set forth in the resolution which estab- 
lished it; 21 days of hearings. 

Contrast that—the undertaking made 
by the Democratic Congress then deal- 
ing with a Republican administration 
to honor the effort to keep it out of the 
election year and out of the political 
context and not to have it turn into a 
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partisan endeavor. Contrast this hear- 
ing schedule—21 days of hearings in a 
1-month period—with a hearing sched- 
ule that has been pursued by this com- 
mittee over the last 2 months. There 
were only 8 days of hearings in Feb- 
ruary, and only 7 days of hearings in 
January for a total of 15; 15 days over 
2 months when Iran-Contra had 21 days 
in a month and finished up its work to 
honor the undertaking not to project it 
into a political year. 

My own view is that the committee 
could and should have finished its work 
by the 29th of February as it was 
charged to do by the resolution that 
was adopted by this body last May. I 
think that was well within the ability 
of the committee. It did not happen. 
We are now confronted with a situation 
in which Chairman D'AMATO and his 
colleagues seek an unlimited extension 
of the work of the committee. 

Senator DASCHLE indicated on the 
23rd of January that he thought the 
committee could complete its work by 
February 29. Now he has prepared and 
has offered an alternative in an effort 
io accommodate providing some addi- 
tional time and funding for the com- 
mittee to carry on its work. 

In other words, we felt the commit- 
tee should have finished by February 
29. They did not follow a schedule in 
order to do that. The question is, what 
now? Senator DASCHLE, in an effort to 
accommodate, proposed providing addi- 
tional weeks of hearings, until April 3 
to complete a hearing schedule, until 
May 10 to complete a final report, and 
funding to carry out this work of 
$185,000 as contrasted with the $600,000 
that Chairman D'AMATO is seeking for 
an indefinite extension of the work of 
the committee. In other words, an ex- 
tension that can go throughout 1996 
and obviously right into the Presi- 
dential campaign—an extension which, 
in my judgment, by prolonging the in- 
vestigation well into a Presidential 
election year, will contribute to a pub- 
lic perception that the investigation is 
being conducted for political purposes. 

It needs to be understood, of course, 
that the independent counsel's inquiry 
will continue. The independent counsel 
operates under, in effect, his own stat- 
ute. He has unlimited funding. So that 
inquiry will go on as long as the inde- 
pendent counsel deems that it should 
go on. Judge Walsh, as we know, went 
on many, many years with respect to 
Iran-Contra and, in fact, continued his 
work after the hearings were con- 
cluded. 

These hearings have never been relat- 
ed to the work of the independent 
counsel because the independent coun- 
sel is on a separate track. As we saw in 
Iran-Contra, those hearings ended in 
the latter part of 1987, but the inde- 
pendent counsel continued his work. Of 
course the work of the current inde- 
pendent counsel, Kenneth Starr, will 
go forward. He was given broad author- 
ity by a special panel of Federal judges 
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to investigate Whitewater. He has a 
staff that eclipses anything that is 
available to any other inquiry that is 
now going on—we understand 30 attor- 
neys and over 100 FBI and IRS agents; 
and the Independent Counsel Reauthor- 
ization Act sets no cap on the cost of 
his investigation, which has been over 
$25 million thus far. 

So, in fact, many have raised the 
point: Let the independent counsel do 
the inquiry, on the premise that that is 
& less political arena than hearings 
conducted here in the Congress, par- 
ticularly hearings that go into the 
election year itself, so you have politi- 
cians looking at politicians in a politi- 
cal year, and that is almost certain to 
guarantee a political endeavor. 

Now, in addition, it is important to 
realize that the R'TC-commissioned re- 
port, the comprehensive report by an 
independent law firm, Pillsbury, Madi- 
son & Sutro, headed by à former Re- 
publican U.S. attorney, Jay Stephens, 
that report has now been made public. 
It cost almost $4 million. And the con- 
clusion transmitted to the RTC was 
that they found no basis on which the 
RTC should bring any actions, civil ac- 
tions, with respect to the various mat- 
ters which they investigated. 

That represents a very thorough and 
comprehensive review. 

Let me turn for a moment to the ar- 
gument about requiring an open-ended 
extension in order to get more mate- 
rial. It is my understanding that the 
White House has now provided all ma- 
terial requested with the exception of 
those further requests made to it by 
the special committee over the last 2 
or 3 weeks. 

A great to-do is made about material 
that has been provided 2 weeks ago, a 
month ago, in early January. But the 
important thing to remember is that 
that material was provided; so it was 
made available to the committee. Peo- 
ple raise a lot of commotion about the 
fact that Mr. Gearan’s notes were not 
provided earlier on. Well, they were 
provided. He has an explanation as to 
why they were not provided earlier on. 
In any event, the committee got them, 
reviewed them, and held a hearing with 
Mr. Gearan, an all-day hearing, in 
which we went over those notes. The 
same thing is true of the notes with re- 
spect to Mr. Ickes. 

On March 6, today, Jane Sherburne, 
the special counsel to the President, 
sent a letter to Chairman D’AMATO and 
to me as the ranking member in which 
she states the following, and I am 
quoting the letter: 

Since the issuance of the Special Commit- 
tee subpoena on October 30, 1995, the White 
House has received some 30 new requests 
from the Chairman. This letter summarizes 
the status of our response to those requests. 

We have provided responses to every re- 
quest with the exception of two new requests 
for e-mail made by the Chairman in Feb- 
ruary after we reached what we had under- 
stood was the Committee's finalized e-mail 
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request memorialized in my letter to the 
Committee on January 23, 1996. One of these 
additional e-mail requests relates to the dis- 
covery of copies of Rose Law Firm billing 
records which were provided to the commit- 
tee on January 5, 1996, 2 weeks before the 
Committee staff finalized its e-mail request. 

The other outstanding e-mail request re- 
lates to the period January 3 through Janu- 
ary 12, 1994. This request was first made on 
February 16, 1996, but without the necessary 
detail to conduct the retrieval process. The 
detail was later provided by staff orally. 

As you are aware, the Executive Office of 
the President already has incurred over 
$138,000 in out-of-pocket costs for the e-mail 
described in my January 23, 1996, letter. Al- 
though we retrieved and reviewed 10 boxes of 
e-mails, this effort produced nothing of use 
to the committee’s inquiry. Nonetheless, we 
are undertaking to respond to the new re- 
quests and hope to provide you with the re- 
sults shortly. 

Those are additional requests that 
were made. The original e-mail re- 
quests—well, the original request was 
so broad that no one really reasonably 
could be expected to respond to it, and 
after extended discussions, we were 
able to reach an agreement to focus 
those e-mail requests and to narrow 
them down, and they now have all been 
provided. 

In addition, the White House under- 
took to verify that all documents pro- 
vided to the counsel’s office by White 
House staff beginning in March 1994 
had been reviewed and produced to the 
committee as responsive. They also un- 
dertook to verify that all relevant 
White House files of certain former 
White House officials that may contain 
responsive material had been reviewed. 
So they undertook to go back and 
scrub down the files as a consequence 
of a couple of these late-arriving re- 
quests. 

As a consequence of that work, some 
additional material—not much—has 
been provided to the committee. Most 
of them are copies or duplicates of 
matters that had previously been pro- 
duced to the committee. 

But that material has also now been 
received by the committee. So the 
committee now has all of this material 
in hand, which seems to me argues 
very strongly for an approach as the 
one contained in that put forth by the 
minority leader, by Senator DASCHLE, 
which would provide the committee an 
extension of 5 weeks from the termi- 
nation date in order to complete its in- 
quiry, some additional time in order to 
do its report, and would really serve to 
keep this matter out of the election 
year. 

There has been no counterresponse to 
that proposal of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, Senator DASCHLE. I 
mean, the original proposition put for- 
ward by Chairman D’AMATO was an in- 
definite extension and $600,000. Senator 
DASCHLE and his colleagues on this side 
of the aisle indicated that that was un- 
acceptable because it would really po- 
liticize this inquiry even further in an 
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election year and guarantee that it 
would turn into a partisan political en- 
deavor. 

The Democrats did not seek to do 
that with Iran-Contra in 1987, and Iam 
frank to say I do not think the Repub- 
licans should seek to do that with 
Whitewater in 1996. 

The leader, faced with this proposal 
for an unlimited extension, offered 
what I think was a very reasonable 
proposal. That is for an extension until 
the 3d of April for hearings and until 
the 10th of May for the report. That 
has not elicited any response from my 
colleagues on the other side other than 
simply to press forward with their 
original proposal, which was for an in- 
definite extension and an additional 
$600,000. 

As we have indicated, Mr. President, 
we do not think that is necessary or re- 
quired. We believe an indefinite pro- 
posal would make this inquiry simply a 
partisan political endeavor. We note 
that while the original resolution was 
passed by a very overwhelming biparti- 
san vote of 96 to 3, the proposal for an 
unlimited extension is moving along 
simply on the basis of a straight party 
vote. 

We do not believe that is the way 
this matter should be handled. I urge 
my colleagues on the other side to look 
again at the proposal put forth by the 
minority leader, which I think rep- 
resents a very reasonable proposition. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
several observations and reactions to 
the statement by the Senator from 
Maryland, who has done his usual thor- 
ough job of examining a whole series of 
issues. But if I may, Mr. President, 
without being disrespectful of my col- 
league, I would like to say that those 
issues are not particularly significant 
or relevant to what we are talking 
about here. I was not in the Senate 
when the Senate discussed Iran-Contra 
or the October Surprise or Watergate 
or any of the other hearings that he 
has discussed in such detail. 

The issue before us is not whether or 
not those hearings were conducted well 
or badly, whether they were conducted 
in a speedy and expeditious manner or 
whether they were dragged out. The 
issue is whether or not this committee 
deserves more time to do its work. For 
that reason, I will not really debate 
with the Senator from Maryland any- 
thing regarding Iran-Contra or October 
Surprise or any other such issue. 

The committee clearly needs more 
time to conclude its work. That is a 
given. The proposal offered to the Sen- 
ate by the distinguished Democratic 
leader very specifically demonstrates a 
recognition of the fact that the com- 
mittee needs more time. So I do not 
think that question is at issue. 
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The only question at issue before us 
is, how much time do we need? To me, 
the answer to that is very simple—as 
much time as it takes to get the facts. 
It is not that complicated. I know my 
colleague from Florida spoke for 45 
minutes, close to an hour. My col- 
league from Maryland has spoken for 
the same period of time. 

To me, the issue is very simple—how 
much time will it take to get the facts? 
Not how much time has elapsed or how 
many witnesses we have heard or how 
many documents have been furnished 
or how much time was taken in an- 
other controversy that took place 
years ago. How much time do we need 
to get the facts? 

In an effort to try to come to that 
point, Mr. President, I turn to the 
press. I will quote briefly from three 
editorials. They have been quoted ex- 
tensively before. They have been put in 
the RECORD. So I will simply summa- 
rize some of them on the point that I 
have tried to make. 

The Washington Post on the 25th of 
February, after examining many of the 
outstanding issues says this in conclu- 
sion: 

Who knows where this all will lead? The 
committee clearly needs time to sift through 
these late-arriving papers as well as inter- 
view witnesses now unavailable because they 
are key figures in the Whitewater-related 
trials. So like it or not, the Senate commit- 
tee is unlikely to go off into the sunset at 
month's end when its mandate expires. Clin- 
ton officials have done their share to extend 
the committee's life. 

That summarizes it for me, Mr. 
President. Why do we need more time? 
Because Clinton officials have not been 
as forthcoming as they should have 
been. The committee clearly needs 
time for two reasons. One, to sift 
through these late-arriving papers. 
Why are they late arriving? Again, ask 
President Clinton and his staff. The 
committee has been asking for them 
for months. One, to sift through these 
late-arriving papers, and, two, inter- 
view witnesses who are now unavail- 
able because they are key figures in 
the Whitewater-related trials. Very 
straightforward. All right. 

The New York Times, making com- 
ment in the aftermath of the Iowa and 
New Hampshire primaries says: 

The excitement of Iowa, New Hampshire 
has diverted attention from the Senate 
Whitewater committee and its investigation 
into the Rose Law Firm’s migrating files. 

I think that is an interesting phrase, 
the law firm's ‘‘migrating files.“ 

Naturally this pleases the White House— 


Referring to the lack of focus on 
this— 

Naturally this pleases the White House and 
its allies, who hope to use the interregnum 
to let their 'so what' arguments take root. 
David Kendall, the Clinton's private attor- 
ney, says the curious paper trail is just one 
of the meaningless mysteries of Whitewater. 

Then the Times says: 

There are mysteries here, but they are not 
meaningless. 
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Then it goes on again through that 
which has been covered so many times. 
I do not feel the necessity of covering 
it one more time. But the Times con- 
cludes: 

Perhaps the files will also show that there 
was no coverup associated with moving and 
storing these files. 

And this sentence—I love it, because 
it summarizes what we are talking 
about. 

Inanimate objects do not move themselves. 
It is pointless to ask Senators and the inde- 
pendent prosecutors to fold their inquiry on 
the basis of the facts that have emerged so 
far. To do so would be a dereliction of their 
duties. 

I love the way this is written. The 
"migrating files," “inanimate objects 
do not move themselves." 

Another newspaper, USA Today, of- 
fered these comments in an editorial. 
It leads off with this statement: 

This week author Hillary Rodham Clinton 
was supposed to inform the nation about the 
truths kids can tell us. Instead, the nation is 
confronted with questions about whether the 
First Lady is telling the whole truth about 
her role in two scandals, Whitewater and 
Travelgate, and whether she and her husband 
can stop acting like children when asked 
about it. 

It then goes on to list a series of 
questions. Again, they have been 
talked about at great length here on 
the floor. I see no point in asking them 
again just for the sake of asking them. 

But I like the conclusion, again, out 
of this editorial, after renewing all of 
these questions. It says: 

Mrs. Clinton and the President have raised 
these questions, not Republicans. 

I would like to repeat that for em- 
phasis, Mr. President: 

Mrs. Clinton and the President have raised 
these questions, not Republicans. They’ve 
created the impression they may be covering 
something up by being less than thorough in 
responding to legitimate demands for infor- 
mation. This is not the first time Mrs. Clin- 
ton has run into such a problem. She never 
fully explained profits from the 1970's com- 
modities trades. Concerns linger that the 
profits came from wealthy friends seeking 
political favors. 

And then the conclusion, with which 
I heartily agree: 

Rather than pointing fingers at the inves- 
tigators, the Clintons need to offer some 
apologies, plus the whole truth of what went 
on with Madison, Whitewater and the travel 
office. Nothing less will do. 

That is the end of that editorial. 

So, Mr. President, I could go on for a 
significant period of time and review 
what we found out in the committee, 
rehearse the various things that were 
said, comment once again on the incon- 
sistencies and all of the rest of that. I 
do not see that it serves much purpose. 
The issue is very clear: How much 
more time does the committee need? 

I believe that the offer made by the 
Democratic leader is for an insufficient 
amount of time. The argument is made 
that the request made by the chairman 
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of the committee for no firm date is 
too much time. I hope both sides can 
sit down and say somewhere between 
the offer made by the Democratic lead- 
er and the request for an open-ended 
inquiry made by the chairman, we can 
find a date that can satisfy the two re- 
quirements, which are sufficient time 
to sift through the late-arriving docu- 
ments and enough time for us to hear 
from the witnesses who are currently 
unavailable. 

To me, it is not that hard to figure 
out. I hope that we can arrive at that 
point instead of tying up the Senate in 
endless rehashing of issues that, as I 
say, in my view, are not relevant. 

I go back to the New York Times for 
the final summary of that when the 
New York Times said editorially, for 
the Democrats to filibuster this re- 
quest will look like silly stonewalling. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. SARBANES addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BENNETT. I withdraw the re- 


quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator om Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I al- 
ways enjoy the opportunity for an ex- 
change with my distinguished col- 
league from Utah. I listened carefully 
as he quoted from the Washington Post 
editorial headed Extend the White- 
water Committee." The Post then, in a 
subsequent editorial headed Extend. 
But With Limits,“ said: 

... but the Senate should require the 
committee to complete its work and produce 
& final report by a fixed date. 

It then goes on to say, and this may, 
in effect, get into the area that the 
Senator was perhaps suggesting in his 
comments because I listened very care- 
fully and as I made the point myself, 
the proposal we had from the other side 
was an unlimited extension. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. The distinguished 
Democratic leader said, ‘‘Well, we can't 
agree to an unlimited extension, but 
we are prepared to offer carrying it for- 
ward." We have heard nothing back 
with respect to that. So that is the 
play on this issue. 

This editorial said: 

Democrats want to keep the committee on 
a short leash by extending hearings to April 
3rd with a final report to follow by May 10th. 
A limited extension makes sense, but an un- 
reasonably short deadline does not. Five 
weeks may not be enough time for the com- 
mittee to do a credible job. Instead, the Sen- 
ate should give the committee more running 
room, but aim for ending the entire proceed- 
ing before summer when the campaign sea- 
Son really heats up. That would argue for 
permitting the probe to continue through 
April or early May. 

And, of course, 
April 3. 

I know the Senator has quoted some 
editorials that say go on with this 
thing. There are other editorials, of 
course, which take just the opposite 
point of view. 


we had suggested 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may I 
respond to that very quickly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland has the floor. Does 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SARBANES. I certainly yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have to leave the 
floor, and I thank my colleague from 
Maryland for his courtesy. I simply 
say, Mr. President, that subsequent 
editorial that the Senator from Mary- 
land quoted is in exactly the vein of 
what I am talking about, that I find 
the Democratic leader's proposal to be 
too short a leash, but this Senator 
would not object if we met the two ob- 
jectives called for of enough time to 
sift through the late-arriving papers 
and the ability to interview witnesses 
who are currently unavailable. My only 
objection to the proposal made by the 
Democratic leader is that it does not 
provide for meeting those two. 

So I say to the Senator from Mary- 
land, Mr. President, that this Senator 
would be willing to have some kind of 
agreement along the lines that he is 
now talking about. My objection is to 
the cutoff date in the proposal made by 
the Democratic leader which I think is 
too short a leash. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, let 
me point out that there are other edi- 
torial comments around the country 
which actually think this should end 
right now, period. 

The Sacramento Bee on March 2 had 
an editorial, Enough of Whitewater.“ 
Let me quote a couple of paragraphs: 

Senator Alfonse D'Amato, the chairman of 
the Senate Whitewater committee and chair- 
man of Senator Bob Dole's Presidential cam- 
paign in New York, wants to extend his hear- 
ings indefinitely, or at least one presumes 
until after the November elections. The com- 
mittee's authorization and funding ran out 
Thursday, and the Democrats, in part for re- 
lated political reasons, want to shut the 
committee hearings down. In this case, the 
Democrats have the best of the argument by 
a country mile. With every passing day, the 
hearings have looked more like a fishing ex- 
pedition in the Dead Sea. 

Iask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of that editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Sacramento Bee, Mar. 2, 1996] 

ENOUGH OF WHITEWATER 

Sen. Alfonse D'Amato, the chairman of the 
Senate Whitewater Committee and chairman 
of Sen. Bob Dole’s presidential campaign in 
New York, wants to extend his hearings in- 
definitely—or least, one presumes, until 
after the November elections. The commit- 
tee’s authorization and funding ran out 
Thursday and the Democrats, in part for re- 
lated political reasons, want to shut the 
committee hearing down. 

In this case, the Democrats have the best 
of the argument by a country mile. With 
every passing day, the hearings have looked 
more like a fishing expedition in the Dead 
Sea. 
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Given the fact that D'Amato's mighty and 
costly labors have so far caught little but 
crabs; that there is a special prosecutor 
going over the same ground; that there have 
already been nearly 20 months of Senate 
hearings, first under the Democrats, then 
under the Republicans; that a couple of 
House committees have held their own hear- 
ings; and that an armada of journalists has 
covered the ground for more than three 
years, you'd think that whatever Whitewater 
is had been covered to death. 

Thursday, the Democrats, though in the 
minority, managed to use parliamentary de- 
vices to block the indefinite extension that 
D'Amato asked for. They're willing, they 
said, to accept a five-week extension to wrap 
up the hearings, then another six weeks to 
allow the committee to write a report. That, 
said D'Amato. sends the unmistakable mes- 
sage that (the Democrats) want to prevent 
the American people from learning the full 
facts about Whitewater.“ 

In fact, it ought to be plenty. Even if every 
charge were true, the political cronyism and 
favoritism allegedly bestowed in connection 
with the Whitewater development while Bill 
Clinton was governor of Arkansas—and so 
far only alleged—would be of no interest to 
any congressional committee were it not for 
the fact that Clinton is present. Similar she- 
nanigans—and  worse—occur routinely in 
state after state. Why isn't D'Amato inves- 
tigating Lamar Alexander, who benefited 
richly from business cronies during his days 
as governor of Tennessee and as president of 
its state university? 

There may well have been attempts in the 
Clinton White House to cover up the dealings 
among the Clinton, the Whitewater develop- 
ment company and the failed Arkansas sav- 
ings and loan that helped to bankroll it. 
There was certainly a great deal of 
stonewalling and evasive behavior. But Ken- 
neth Starr, the special prosecutor, has been 
sparing no effort to investigate both that 
and related matters. What is it that 
D’Amato can credibly establish that Starr 
can’t. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, fi- 
nally an editorial in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution which calls for bringing this 
inquiry to an end. It goes on to point 
out, one, that a recent Resolution 
Trust Corporation investigation found 
no hint of impropriety by the Clintons 
regarding their Whitewater involve- 
ment." 

It goes on to say: 

The first couple is still under investigation 
by Independent Counsel, Kenneth Starr, a 
former Reagan Justice Department official, 
who can be expected to scrutinize the Clin- 
ton's legal and business affairs rigorously. 
Any additional sleuthing by Senator 
D'Amato would be a waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
editorial be printed in the RECORD as 
well. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, Feb. 15, 

1 


TAKE D'AMATO OFF CLINTONS' CASE 
The Senate’s Watergate hearings of 1973-74 
were momentous, delving into White House 
abuses of power and leading to the resigna- 
tion of a disgraced president and the impris- 
onment of many of his aides. They lasted 279 
days. 
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Next week, Sen. Alfonse D'Amato (R-N.Y.) 
and his fellow Whitewater investigators will 
surpass that mark (today is the 275th day), 
and they have nothing anywhere near con- 
clusive to show for their labors. To put mat- 
ters in context, all they have to ponder is a 
fairly obscure 1980s real estate and banking 
scandal in Arkansas. 

With a Feb. 29 expiration date for his spe- 
cial panel staring him in the face, D'Amato 
has the effrontery to ask the Senate for 
more time and money to continue drilling 
dry investigative holes. Specifically, he 
wants open-ended authority and another 
$600,000. That’s on top of the $950,000 his com- 
mittee has spent so far, plus $400,000 that was 
devoted to a Senate Banking Committee in- 
quiry into Whitewater in 1994. 

The partisan motives behind D'Amacto's re- 
quest couldn't be more obvious. Here he is, a 
chief political strategist for the leading Re- 
publican contender for the presidency, Bob 
Dole, seeking to legitimize the committee’s 
hectoring of President and Mrs. Clinton well 
into the campaign season. 

If the panel could demonstrate a glimmer 
of a hot new lead connecting the Clintons to 
the Arkansas scams, D'Amato's appeal for an 
extension might have merit. Invariably, 
though, the committee’s supposed revela- 
tions have evaporated for want of substance. 
Witnesses who testified in the past are being 
summoned back, often to go over familiar 
ground. Chelsea Clinton’s former nanny had 
to appear this week, for heaven’s sake. 

This is not to let the Clintons off the hook. 
They might have allayed suspicions about 
themselves long ago if they had promptly 
produced documentation of their Arkansas 
business and legal dealings. But lawyerly 
reticence, however politically unwise, by no 
means indicates guilt. Remember that a re- 
cent Resolution Trust Corp. investigation 
found no hint of impropriety by the Clintons 
regarding their Whitewater involvement. 

The first couple is still under investigation 
by independent counsel Kenneth Starr, a 
former Reagan Justice Department official 
who can be expected to scrutinize the Clin- 
tons’ legal and business affairs rigorously. 
Any additional sleuthing by D'Amato would 
be a waste of taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, the 
Greensboro, NC, News and Record had 
an editorial headed ‘‘Whitewater Hear- 
ing Needs To Wind Down." Let me just 
quote a couple of paragraphs from that: 

A legitimate probe is becoming a partisan 
sledgehammer. 

Let me repeat that: 

A legitimate probe is becoming a partisan 
sledgehammer. The Senate Whitewater hear- 
ings, led since last July by Senator Al 
D'Amato (R-NY), have served their purpose. 
It's time to wrap this thing up before the 
election season. 

Then they end that editorial with 
this comment: 

Let the GOP use the fruits of D'Amato's la- 
bors as they will in the coming campaign, 
but don't let the opposition party run a 
smear campaign at public expense. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WHITEWATER HEARING NEEDS TO WIND DOWN 

A legitimate probe is becoming a partisan 
sledgehammer. 

The Senate Whitewater hearings led since 
last July by Sen. Al D'Amato, R-N.Y., have 
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served their purpose. It's time to wrap this 
thing up before the election season. 

The committee has documented the Clin- 
ton's various relationships with a bankrupt 
Arkansas savings and loan and related enter- 
prises. It has developed evidence of a damage 
control campaign run from the White House. 
And it has revealed a mean and petty episode 
involving the White House travel office. The 
portrait of Arkansas politics curing the '80s 
is not a pretty one. 

All of this—including the mysterious, be- 
lated appearance in the White House of docu- 
ments that had been subpoenaed by the com- 
mittee months earler—will surely be politi- 
cally damaging to the Clintons. D'Amato's 
committee should sum up its findings, pub- 
lish them for all to see, and go on to some- 
thing else. The committee has done its work, 
sometimes more than once. 

Still, D'Amato and company haven't had 
enough. The New York senator wants his 
mandate, which has already eaten up $1 mil- 
lion of your money, extended indefinitely. 
He has asked for another $600,000. 

Republicans charge that it has been the 
White House's desultory compliance with the 
committee's requests that has slowed its 
work, necessitating the extension of this ex- 
pensive and fruitless exercise. But that argu- 
ment is becoming tedious. 

The committee has already subpoenaed ev- 
erybody and every document in sight. The 
committee’s thoroughness is not in question. 
The committee’s excesses are. They have 
begun to eat into its credibility. 

Senator D’Amato tries to explain away his 
obvious conflict of interest by making the 
laughable argument that his role as New 
York chairman of the Bob Dole campaign 
has no connection to his use of the Senate 
committee. Here’s what’s happending. 

D'Amato is carrying on Dole's campaign in 
the Senate with repetitious hearings that 
highlight testimony from the White House 
staff, then outside the Senate chambers with 
press conferences. Covering Whitewater once 
in 1995 was a legitimate Senate inquiry. Re- 
hashing it in 1996, an election year, is ex- 
ploiting the forum to damage the president. 

What began as only a partly political exer- 
cise has over the months become blatantly 
that, thanks to D'Amato and his North Caro- 
lina ally, Sen. Lauch Faircloth. 

The committee had good reason to look 
into the Clintons’ role in the Madison Guar- 
anty Savings & Loan mess and related mat- 
ters. But the panel majority, and especially 
the chairman, have turned a search for the 
truth into a partisan vendetta against the 
Clintons. Not even a casual observer of these 
proceedings could miss the contempt that 
the committee chairman has for the presi- 
dent and his wife. Allowing these hearings to 
go on indefinitely would be giving 
D'Amato—and by extension the legislative 
branch—a license to harass the executive. 

There's no reason to let the Clintons off 
the hook. An independent counsel is plowing 
the same ground—including the serious alle- 
gations that the White House may have at- 
tempted to obstruct justice and that Clinton 
exercised undue influence over savings and 
loan regulators while governor of Arkansas. 
There is no need for taxpayers to pay for this 
work twice and then again, particularly not 
when the Senate committee has so obviously 
become an arm of the Republican campaign 
to unseat the President. 

Let the GOP use the fruits of D'Amato's 
labor as it will in the coming campaign. But 
don't let the opposition party run its smear 
campaign at public expense. 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 
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Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Mr. President, it 
would appear that we are going into 
not a debate on the issues here, but a 
debate on who can find the best edi- 
torials. I say to the Senator from 
Maryland that he read from the 
Greensboro, NC, News and Record. I 
have found, over the few years that I 
have been in the Senate, when I get an 
unfavorable editorial in the News and 
Record, I finally did something right. 
But since we are going into the edi- 
torials, I will read one from USA 
Today. I am quoting from the last four 
paragraphs: 

Why did it take so long to find the papers? 
Subpoenas for Travelgate and Whitewater 
documents are many months old. Failure to 
provide them quickly warranted legal ac- 
tion. The statute of limitations for filing 
suits against Madison lawyers lapsed just 
days before the bills were produced. How 
could the White House have missed them? 
Mrs. Clinton and the President have raised 
questions, not Republicans. They have cre- 
ated the impression they may be covering up 
something by being less than thorough in re- 
sponding to legitimate demands for informa- 
tion. This is not the first time Mrs. Clinton 
has run into such a problem. She never fully 
explained profits from a 1970 commodity 
trade— 

And they are being kind to her when 
they say never fully explained." She 
never even slightly explained. 

Concerns linger that the profits came from 
wealthy friends seeking political favors. 
There has never been any explanation of 
that. Rather than pointing fingers at the in- 
vestigators, the Clintons need to offer some 
apologies, plus the whole truth about what 
went on with Madison, Whitewater, and the 
travel office. Nothing less will do. 

Now, that is from USA Today, Janu- 
ary 10, 1996. 

Mr. President, we have been through 
this charade with the administration 
for more than 2 years now. It is time 
that it ends, and the length and 
amount of time that we have expended 
in these investigations is brought on 
not by the Republicans on the commit- 
tee, but by the delay of the White 
House in providing subpoenaed infor- 
mation. That is simply the reason we 
are here today asking to extend the 
length of the resolution. 

Mr. President, the central issue in 
this debate is this: Will the U.S. Sen- 
ate, for the first time in my memory, 
take the affirmative step of refusing to 
investigate a scandal of public corrup- 
tion? That is very simply what we are 
talking about doing with the filibuster 
here today—it is that the Senate is 
saying. We are not going to inves- 
tigate these people. We do not want to 
get into it.“ 

The length of the investigation is ir- 
relevant. As I said, the delays have 
come about not by the investigating 
committee, but by the White House 
itself. It has been nothing more than 
an attempt to wear it out, to use it up, 
to exhaust the people, to exhaust the 
money, to hope it would go away, and 
the length and time set for the inves- 
tigation would lapse. 
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Just a few weeks ago, we received 
key documents from Mark Gearan. We 
received new documents from Harold 
Ickes, the White House Deputy Chief of 
Staff. And even just this week, still 
documents are coming in from White 
House lawyers. If the legal staff and 
the White House do not know where 
their notes and papers are, maybe that 
explains some of the confusion we see 
coming out of the White House. What 
do they know if they do not know 
where their notes and papers are? 

Last December, on the Senate floor, 
we voted for a resolution to subpoena 
Wiliam Kennedy's notes from a No- 
vember 5, 1993, meeting concerning 
Whitewater. The full Senate voted a 
subpoena. And last Friday, Bruce 
Lindsey admitted that he, too, had 
notes from this meeting. Last Friday. 
That is 2 years and 3 or 4 months. He 
brought those notes forward for one 
reason, which is that he believes this 
investigation is going to go on and he 
has a fear of obstructing justice. Can 
you imagine someone of that rank at 
the White House telling the committee 
that he did not take notes and then 
find them after the deadline has ex- 
pired? We are asked to believe that. 
Furthermore, the accidental discovery 
of documents always seems to occur on 
Friday afternoon after the news dead- 
line. This is when Bruce Lindsey 
turned over his documents. This is 
when the First Lady’s billing records 
were released. I do not think a commit- 
tee of the U.S. Senate should be treat- 
ed with the disrespect the White House 
has shown this committee. 

The cost of the investigation is not 
small, but I have asked, Can we put a 
price on the integrity of the White 
House?" Mr. President, it is worth dis- 
cussing how we arrived at this point? It 
is worth reviewing how Whitewater be- 
came a congressional issue, because it 
tells us something about the failure of 
the savings and loan industry and also 
tells us a lot about the ethics of Bill 
and Hillary Clinton? 

In February 1989, Madison Guaranty 
Savings Loan failed. The failure cost 
American taxpayers an estimated $60 
million at that time. I see figures 
today that it is over $70 million. But, 
whatever, it was a lot of taxpayer dol- 
lars. In fact, the entire savings and 
loan crisis cost the American tax- 
payers $150 billion—an unbelievably 
staggering amount of money. The 
Banking Committee has every right— 
and, in fact, a duty—to review the 
cause of the crisis. Is there any ques- 
tion that the American people, who are 
paying this bill—they are paying the 
$60 or $70 million Madison lost, and 
they and their children and grand- 
children are going to pay the $150 bil- 
lion, and they have a right to know 
where the money went and how it hap- 
pened. 

While Madison was a small institu- 
tion, its failure was one of the worst in 
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the Nation. When it failed, the cost to 
the taxpayers was 50 percent of the as- 
sets of the institution—50 percent. 

In Arkansas, 80 percent of the State- 
chartered S&L's failed while Bill Clin- 
ton was Governor. Jim McDougal took 
over Madison from 1982 to 1986. In 4 
short years, the assets grew from $6 
million to $123 million. Now, if we will 
back up and look at what assets mean, 
that means he borrowed $117 million 
more in a period of 4 years. He bor- 
rowed $117 million that wound up being 
guaranteed by the taxpayers of this 
country. In 4 years, he borrowed $117 
million that the taxpayers of this 
country wound up paying off for him. 
Part of that money, a good bit of it, 
went to Whitewater Development. 

He increased his loans to insiders. 
That is what Bill and Hillary certainly 
would have been, since they were his 
partners in a real estate deal. He in- 
creased his loans to insiders. When he 
took it, the insider loans were $500,000. 
Four years later, he had increased his 
loans to insiders, which were Bill and 
Hillary Clinton, the President and 
First Lady, to $17 million. Whitewater 
was one of the ventures that caused 
Madison to fail. 

Furthermore, the claims that the 
Clintons lost money is false. They 
never had any of their money at risk. 
You cannot lose money you did not 
have. It was a sweetheart deal for the 
new Governor, tracking and congruent 
with the commodity trade in which 
Hillary Clinton earned $100,000. Do you 
know how she earned $100,000 in the 
most speculative business in the world? 
She read the Wall Street Journal. After 
she earned $100,000, without expla- 
nation, in this brilliant, brilliant trade, 
worked by a commodity broker named 
Red Bone who was investigated for ev- 
erything, she quit. No more commodity 
trades. If she possessed the skill to 
turn $1,000 into $100,000 in that length 
of time by being First Lady, she is 
wasting the most valuable and poten- 
tial money-making asset this Nation 
has ever known. 

The Pillsbury report that has been 
referred to many times by Senators in 
the minority showed that the tax- 
payers of this country lost far more 
money on Whitewater than the Clin- 
tons. To me, that alone is a scandal. 

Furthermore, there are reports in to- 
day’s Washington Post that Mrs. Clin- 
ton herself was much more involved in 
Whitewater than we believed, that she 
was fully aware that the McDougals 
had put more money into the deal than 
the Clintons did. Again, we have two 
Yale-educated attorneys that today 
tell us they were oblivious to the whole 
affair, that they did not understand it. 
It is almost beyond the concept of most 
of us on the committee to see two of 
the ‘smartest lawyers’’—said her press 
people or somebody; we were clearly 
often told Mrs. Clinton was one of the 
100 smartest lawyers in the Nation, and 
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he certainly was at Oxford—could not 
buy 300 acres of cheap Arkansas land 
without a national scandal. The two 
smartest lawyers in the country could 
not buy 300 acres of cheap Arkansas 
land without creating a national scan- 
dal. 

Why? Because it was not a clean 
legal deal. That is why you could not 
buy it without a scandal. Madison 
Guaranty was a high-flier savings and 
loan. It has been called the personal 
piggy bank for the political elite in Ar- 
kansas. I called it a calabash or a pot 
of money that the politicians were dip- 
ping in and taking out. I do not often 
agree with the editorial pages of the 
New York Times, but they have called 
the Whitewater hearings a stew of eva- 
sion and memory lapses. They do not 
often get it correct, but they did that 
time. 

Mr. President, the central issue in 
Whitewater has been whether Madison 
received favorable treatment from Ar- 
kansas savings and loan regulators be- 
cause of Jim McDougal’s close ties to 
President Clinton. Essentially, the 
question is this: Did the losses to the 
taxpayers increase because Jim 
McDougal pressed his case with State 
regulators, which President Clinton, 
then Governor Clinton, Bill Clinton, 
had appointed? 

The notes from Gearan’s meeting, 
from the meeting he was in, suggested 
the White House wanted to send some- 
body down to Little Rock to get the 
story straight with Beverly Bassett 
Schaffer, the State savings and loan 
regulator. Get the story straight. The 
folks we were talking about, if we send 
them—and I do not remember the ini- 
tials—but if we send CP, HL, and CB, it 
will come out. We cannot send them. 
Maybe we could get somebody from 
New York to go. They probably would 
not be recognized very quickly in Lit- 
tle Rock. Maybe we can get somebody 
from here or there to go. If we send our 
people, they will be recognized; it will 
get out. 

Well, if it were an honest, clean trip, 
what was there to get out? Why not go 
down and talk to Ms. Schaffer and say, 
Here is what we are here for. Tell us 
the truth." That was not the purpose of 
the trip. The purpose of the trip was to 
get the story to match. 

Had the American public been given 
the real picture in the wake of the sav- 
ings and loan crisis, I think they would 
have reacted very differently to the in- 
side quid pro quo way of doing business 
in Arkansas and Little Rock, particu- 
larly since the American taxpayers 
paid for the lax regulations. We will be 
paying for this into the whole next cen- 
tury. 

Mr. President, Whitewater extends 
even farther than Madison Guaranty. 
It involves à small business investment 
corporation called Capital Manage- 
ment Services. This company was run 
by a man named David Hale. It, too, 
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served as a personal bank for the po- 
litically connected in Arkansas. Its 
purpose was to make loans to the dis- 
advantaged, but that turned out to be 
the rule-making politicians of Little 
Rock. Regrettably, the American tax- 
payers paid over $3 million for the fail- 
ure of Capital Management. 

Mr. President, it is a fact that Cap- 
ital Management made a $300,000 loan 
to Whitewater. Now, inside the beltway 
of Washington and in the vernacular of 
the Congress, $300,000 would not even 
be a blip on the screen. To the average 
American, $300,000 is an enormous 
amount of money. 

Now, Capital Management ‘made a 
$300,000 loan to Whitewater. That is far 
more than anybody had put into it in 
real money. We have strong evidence 
that President Clinton asked this loan 
be made. I think time will tell that 
David Hale is telling the truth when he 
says that Bill Clinton pressured him to 
make this loan to help benefit White- 
water. If it is not true that Bill Clinton 
pressured David Hale to make this 
loan, then we need to—and I hope the 
Democrats would be pushing to extend 
these hearings so we can bring David 
Hale to the hearings and let him clear 
Bill Clinton’s name. 

If it is true, if it is true that the 
President, now President Clinton, pres- 
sured him, then that needs to be 
brought to light and let the public see 
it. 

Here again, the American taxpayers 
have paid to subsidize President and 
Mrs. Clinton’s failed real estate ven- 
ture in Arkansas. Again, our White- 
water hearings have uncovered that 
the White House was aware of the Hale 
investigation from the very beginning. 
They had testimony from a career SBA 
official that the SBA briefed Mike 
McLarty in May 1993, about the SBA 
investigation of David Hale. They 
briefed McLarty about the SBA inves- 
tigation of David Hale, the man who 
said he was pressured by then-Governor 
and now President Bill Clinton to 
make the loan. 

That is essentially what these hear- 
ings are about, the loss of taxpayer 
money in Madison, Whitewater, and 
Capital Management. We have never 
had Mr. Hale as a witness. We need him 
as a witness and we need to wait until 
the legal proceedings going on in Little 
Rock are over and bring him as a wit- 
ness. 

Mr. President, on another issue, 
Vince Foster’s death and the handling 
of his papers on the eve of his death 
has raised the most questions with the 
committee. We know for a fact that the 
First Lady spoke with her assistant, 
Maggie Williams, before Maggie Wil- 
liams went to the White House and 
Vince Foster’s office. In fact, she spoke 
to her in almost record time that you 
could drive from Maggie Williams’ 
house to get in Vince Foster’s office. 
And we know by the telephone records 
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when she left her home and we know by 
the Secret Service records when the 
alarm went off in Vince Foster's office 
and she went in. And she did it in al- 
most record time. 

We asked her before the committee, 
why did she go to the White House? 
And the explanation was a somewhat 
vague, that she was out riding and had 
to be somewhere. Well, she was some- 
where, in Vince Foster's office. 

We know that they spoke later in the 
evening, immediately upon Maggie 
Williams' return from the White House. 
We know that she called, Mrs. Clinton 
called her. She went to the White 
House. We know she went to the White 
House, she went to Vince Foster's of- 
fice, she went directly back home, and 
she called the First Lady. That we 
know. 

Then, in the morning, 1 a.m., Maggie 
Williams was talking to Susan 
Thomases. We have the sworn testi- 
mony of uniformed Secret Service Offi- 
cer Henry O'Neill, who saw Maggie Wil- 
liams remove documents from Vince 
Foster's office on the night of his 
death. All of this is undisputed fact. 

Within the last few weeks we have 
gathered more information that I 
think gives credence to the notion that 
files were indeed removed on the night 
of Mr. Foster's death. First, two files 
relating to the Madison Guaranty were 
sent back to the Rose Law Firm by 
David Kendall. They had to have come 
out of Vince Foster's office. Yet these 
files were never part of the box that 
Maggie Williams said she took from 
Foster's office 2 days after his death. 
These documents were reviewed and 
cataloged by Bob Barnett, the Clin- 
ton's other attorney. The two Madison 
files never appeared there. 

Mr. President, what we have seen is 
massive inconsistency and confusion. 
It has gone on and on and on. The 
truth, as I use a poor simile, is that 
getting information out of the White 
House was akin to eating ice cream 
with a knitting needle. And that is 
about what it has been, a little bit here 
and a little bit there. But never enough 
to satisfy. 

This is the way it has gone on since 
the beginning of the hearings and unbe- 
lievable stories we have been asked to 
believe. We can go back to the Maggie 
Williams/Susan Thomases flurry of 
telephone calls, and also to Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s explanation of them. 

Maggie Williams: I do not know why 
I went to the White House. I could not 
possibly have taken anything out. Yet 
she met a uniformed 18-year veteran of 
the Secret Service in a 5-foot hall, and 
neither of them are small people. He 
had no reason to tell it wrong. She im- 
mediately calls Mrs. Clinton from her 
home phone when she gets back to her 
house, and she went directly back to 
her house. There were many calls to 
Susan Thomases and Mrs. Clinton over 
a very short period of time. And the ex- 
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planation we have for these calls is this 
one: They were commiserating with 
each other. They were making sure ev- 
erybody was all right. They were 
checking to see if the bereaved were 
comfortable. 

Mrs. Clinton herself said that these 
calls were commiserating and there 
was a lot of sobbing going on on those 
calls that night. 

I find that extremely difficult to be- 
lieve, and if I am wrong I would be de- 
lighted to be corrected by the facts. 
But we find no calls from Mrs. Clinton 
to Mrs. Foster or the children. The 
telephone records have not indicated 
those calls existed, and so far they 
have not been brought forward. I be- 
lieve the documents that Maggie Wil- 
liams delivered that night are the now- 
famous missing billing records. I fully 
believe that Maggie Williams had them 
in her arms that night. Certainly ev- 
erybody agrees that Vince Foster’s 
handwriting was all over these billing 
records—in the original writing, not 
copies. The records were copies but his 
handwriting was the original. It was all 
over them. 

Many have said, Well, what is it in 
the billing records that is significant? 

There are two very important 
significances. One of them is that they 
were subpoenaed by a Senate inves- 
tigating committee, they were subpoe- 
naed by an independent counsel, and 
whoever knew where they were should 
have brought them forward regardless 
of what they said. They were subpoe- 
naed papers. 

But the significance—another signifi- 
cance is the work on the Castle Grande 
project is important. That was the one 
project that RTC said: There may be 
legal liability for the Rose Law Firm. 
Is it any wonder that they stayed hid- 
den until after the statute of limita- 
tion had expired? 

The First Lady had over 14 calls with 
Seth Ward, according to her billing 
records. Seth Ward was the Castle 
Grande man. This was a known sham 
deal identified by the RTC as a sham 
deal. Is it reasonable to think that one 
of the 100 smartest lawyers in the 
country could have had 14 telephone 
calls with a client doing a sham deal 
and not suspect it or known it was 
wrong? I think she knew well what she 
was doing. She had to know. That is 
why the documents did not turn up. 

Castle Grande cost the American tax- 
payers $4 million. The RTC tried to col- 
lect some of the money. But Mrs. Clin- 
ton had disguised work on this issue. 
No wonder they were so concerned 
about the statute of limitations expir- 
ing in 1994 but extended until the end 
of 1995. This is what sparked the meet- 
ing that we saw in 1994. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, we still 
have key witnesses to call, witnesses 
that know where the bodies are buried, 
witnesses that will talk and can talk, 
but they are tied up in a trial in Little 
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Rock now. We need to get them here. 
Jim McDougal, Susan McDougal, and 
David Hale. Can you imagine if we held 
Iran-Contra hearings without Ollie 
North or John Poindexter or Bud 
McFarland? What would the hearings 
show? Can you imagine if the Repub- 
licans wanted to end these hearings 
and had wanted to end them? The 
media would have crucified us. It would 
not have happened. 

To conclude, here are some of the 
questions that need answers. These we 
need answered before we conclude the 
hearings. 

Who placed Mrs. Clinton’s subpoe- 
naed records in the White House book 
room? Nobody has given me any argu- 
ment that the White House book room 
and Mrs. Clinton’s private adjoining of- 
fice are the two most secure rooms in 
the world. If they are not, they should 
be, because that is where the President 
spends his private time. 

Were those records in Vince Foster’s 
office the night he died? If so, who re- 
moved them? And where were they 
stored for 2 years? 

Clearly, the records did not walk out 
of Vince Foster’s office. They were 
walked out, and whoever walked them 
out knows where they carried them 
and where they were hidden for 2 years. 

Did White House officials lie to in- 
vestigators about what went on in the 
hours and days after Vince Foster’s 
death? Did the White House response 
team obstruct justice by attempting to 
control the scope of the investigation? 
Did the White House Whitewater re- 
sponse team obstruct justice by at- 
tempting to tamper with a witness? 
Did then-Governor Clinton pressure a 
local judge to make an illegal loan to 
his business partner? These we can an- 
swer if we get the people here. 

Why did the Clinton business partner 
pay most of the Clintons’ share of 
Whitewater Development Corps. bills? 
What motivated his generosity? Was 
the administration involved in any ac- 
tion which prevented, impeded, or ob- 
structed the administration of justice? 
If so, who directed it, who carried it 
out, and what was done? Why cannot 
the American people get the answers to 
these questions? 

If there is nothing to hide, which has 
been contended by the Democratic side 
and the White House, why not bring 
forth the facts, bring forth the docu- 
ments and stop letting them out little 
by little by little? Nothing would clear 
the name of the Clintons quicker than 
to bring forth all of the facts, bring the 
people in from Little Rock, and con- 
clude the hearings. 

Would we be literally facing a fili- 
buster if there were nothing to hide? If 
there is not, let us end the filibuster, 
and let us get on with the investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that 
we get on with the investigation. I 
agree with the Democrats: We need to 
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bring it to a conclusion, but we need to 
complete our work before we bring it 
to conclusion. 

Mr. President, I see my colleague and 
friend from California is on the floor. 
So at this time I will yield the floor. 

Mrs. BOXER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank my friend for 
yielding the floor at this time. 

Mr. President, what I would like to 
do in the beginning of my remarks is to 
correct the record on a couple of mat- 
ters that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina raised. First of all, the statute of 
limitations on the Castle Grande trans- 
actions had not expired when the Rose 
Law Firm billing records were found in 
the White House in early January 1996. 
In fact, by a agreement between the 
RTC and the Rose Law Firm, the stat- 
ute of limitations had been extended 
until March 1, 1996. 

So, Mr. President, we could have a 
disagreement on whether we ought to 
continue these hearings, but let us not 
get on the floor of the Senate and say 
things that are not true. It is simply 
wrong to suggest that the documents 
were discovered because the statute of 
limitations had expired when, in fact, 
the statute of limitations had not ex- 
pired. 

Second, Mr. President, I think it is 
very important when colleagues stand 
up and make comments that there be a 
basis for those comments. 

I am happy to yield to my friend for 
a question. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. I am very much 
aware, and we all are, that the statute 
of limitations was not applicable to the 
First Lady’s business. But as a member 
of a Rose Law Firm, as the attorney in- 
volved, and as a billing attorney in- 
volved in this—and she was the billing 
attorney on Castle Grande—she would 
certainly have a responsibility, maybe 
not a personal financial responsibility, 
but she very much would be involved in 
the proceedings. 

Mrs. BOXER. If I might reclaim my 
time, I think my friend is not con- 
tradicting what I said. I will repeat 
what I said. 

The statute of limitations had been 
extended until March 1, 1996, and it is 
wrong to suggest that the documents 
were discovered because the statute of 
limitations had expired. That is the 
only point I am making to my friend. I 
think it is important we not stand up 
here and say the statute had expired. 

I am going to have to take back my 
time and tell my friend he is going to 
have to seek time on his own only be- 
cause of a pressing appointment in my 
office. I need to make this statement 
and finish it, if I might. 

I am glad to yield to my friend, but 
I hope he would have a question. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. My question is in 
answer to the statement. Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s attorney, Mr. Kendall, said it was 
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a legal question whether it involved 
the Rose Law Firm or Mrs. Clinton per- 
sonally. I yield the floor. 

Mrs. BOXER. I would just restate 
that whether it did or did not is not my 
point. My point is a statement was 
made here that the statute had ex- 
pired, and the implication is that, if 
there was something wrong in the bill- 
ing records, the First Lady and the 
Rose Law Firm would be off the hook. 
The statute did not expire. In fact, we 
know the billing records were turned 
over, and actually underscored what 
the First Lady had said, that the time 
she put into that is minimum. 

That is the first point I want to cor- 
rect, Mr. President. 

Second, I want to quote from the 
Madison Guaranty Savings and Loan 
and Whitewater Development Co. sup- 
plemental report written by Pillsbury, 
Madison & Sutro. And we know part of 
that firm is Jay Stephens, who has 
strong ties to the Republican Party. 
This is what they found. I am going to 
state this and quote directly from the 
report. 

There is no basis to assert that the Clin- 
tons knew anything of substance about the 
McDougals' advances to Whitewater, the 
source of funds used to make those advances, 
or the source of the funds used to make pay- 
ments on the bank debt. 

That is on page 77. 

On page 78, quoting from an inves- 
tigative report that cost about $3 mil- 
lion—excuse me, I stand corrected, $4 
million—page 78: 

There is no basis to charge the Clintons 
with any kind of primary liability for fraud 
or intentional misconduct. The investigation 
has revealed no evidence to support any such 
claim, nor would the records support any 
claim of secondary derivative liability for 
the possible misdeeds of others. 

Page 78. It is recommended’’—and 
this is very important, I say to my col- 
leagues— it is recommended that no 
further resources be expended on the 
Whitewater part of the investigation." 

Now, this is an objective report, paid 
for by the taxpayers, done by the firm 
of Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, a great 
law firm, including Jay Stephens, 
known for his ties to Republicans, and 
what do they say? 

It is recommended that no further re- 
sources be expended on the Whitewater part 
of the investigation into Madison Guaranty. 

So what are we doing in the Senate? 
Ignoring this, ignoring this and moving 
on with an investigation of a Senate 
select committee. I think we ought to 
start listening to people who are objec- 
tive on this, who have no political ax 
to grind. As a matter of fact, people 
thought in the beginning, when Pills- 
bury, Madison & Sutro got that: My 
God, this is going to be political. 

Well, it turned out that the Clintons 
have been cleared. 

Now, I know that annoys a lot of my 
Republican friends, and I feel sorry for 
them, that this is the biggest thing in 
their lives, some of them. But I have to 
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tell you there are other things in the 
lives of the American people that have 
to be addressed by this Senate. And I 
have to tell you, these attacks on the 
First Lady of the United States, these 
personal attacks, these personal at- 
tacks on the President of the United 
States border, in my opinion, on being 
unpatriotic. It is my personal opinion. 
But that is up to each individual Sen- 
ator. And clearly it is up to the people 
of the country to decide. 

I have to say, listening to these at- 
tacks, when my colleague says he be- 
lieves David Hale, well, that is his 
right. This is a man who has already 
pleaded guilty to two felonies, as I un- 
derstand it. And not only that, but we 
have word that the State is prosecut- 
ing him as well. And this is the individ- 
ual that is quoted in this Chamber to 
prove that our First Lady and our 
President are not good human beings. 
Well, again, it is every Senator's right 
to call it the way he sees it, but I think 
the American people see right through 
this. And who are they going to be- 
lieve? A man who has already stated 
that he committed two felonies or 
Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, which says 
in their report: Let us spend no more 
time on this investigation. The Clin- 
tons are not guilty of anything. 

Now, I supported every single vote 
here to move this investigation for- 
ward. I voted to set up the special com- 
mittee. I voted to extend the special 
committee. I had nothing but support 
for those two resolutions. We reached 
across party lines. We worked together. 
We shaped resolutions that were not 
political. But I say it is time to step 
back and wind this thing down. 

I have to tell you, the offer that we 
Democrats have made is extremely 
generous in terms of the time and the 
allocation of funds we have rec- 
ommended. Let me prove that point. 
We have already heard from 121 wit- 
nesses, some of them two and three 
times, mind you. They are brought 
back. They have to pay for attorneys. 
Some of them do not have means to do 
it. Some of them will be paying that off 
for decades, if ever. But we have done 
it. 

We have met for 230 hours of hear- 
ings. I want you to keep that number 
in mind—230 hours of actual hearings. 
Now, the Democratic leader and rank- 
ing member, Senator SARBANES, and all 
of us are saying, let us have an addi- 
tional 5 weeks of hearings, almost 
$200,000 more, recommending also that 
there be 4 weeks allocated in addition 
to write a report, and our Republican 
colleagues say it is not enough. It is 
not enough. 

Why? Why? This is their latest rea- 
son. Because they cannot get up here 
and say we want to keep investigating, 
keep the story alive because it hurts 
the First Lady and it hurts the Presi- 
dent. You cannot say that. But this is 
what they say. In the court, there is a 
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hearing. There is a trial in court, and 
we need to call those people. We need 
to wait. 

Let me quote from a letter signed by 
our ranking member, Senator SAR- 
BANES, and our chairman, Al D'AMATO, 
that was written in October 1995. This 
is signed by both. 

The special committee does not intend to 
Seek the testimony of any defendant in the 
pending action brought by your office. 

This is to Ken Starr. 

Nor wil it extend to expand upon the 
grants of immunity provided to persons by 
your office. Indeed, Senate Resolution 120 ex- 
pressly provides the special committee may 
not immunize a witness if the independent 
counsel informs the committee in writing 
that immunizing that witness would inter- 
fere with the independent counsel's ability 
to prosecute. 

So, in writing, our chairman said he 
had no intention of calling any wit- 
nesses. Now, the big reason we have to 
wait is we have to call the same people 
who are going before this jury. 

Now, let me say something. And this 
was brought out by our ranking mem- 
ber, Senator SARBANES, but it bears re- 
peating. I wish to say to my Repub- 
lican friends, this is America. We do 
not have trials in secret in this coun- 
try. Every one of these people involved 
in the trial, all the people who Senator 
FAIRCLOTH says he wants to hear from, 
they are going to be in that courtroom 
and we are going to hear from them. 
But, no, that is not enough. We want to 
play prosecutor. You know, this is not 
"L.A. Law." This is the Senate of the 
United States of America. We are legis- 
lators, not prosecutors. That is why we 
have the independent counsel. 

And by the way, does the independ- 
ent counsel have any limits to his in- 
vestigation? The answer is no. He has, 
as I understand it, 100 FBI agents on 
this matter and 30 lawyers; unlimited 
sums of money. But we are going to 
play prosecutor. Maybe some of them 
are jealous; they want to be prosecu- 
tors. Well, they ought to do that and 
not be Senators. That is fair. But do 
not turn this Senate into a group of 
prosecutors because that is not our 
role. That is why we have the inde- 
pendent counsel. Take the politics out 
of this thing. So we have had 230 hours 
of hearings, and now we are offering 
another 5 weeks. 

Now, let me say this to anyone who 
is listening. I sat down with my pen 
and figured out how many hours of 
hearings we could have under the 
Democratic proposal. Let us say we 
worked 8 hours a day, taking an hour 
for lunch like most Americans, 8 hours 
a day, and held those hearings 5 days a 
week. Most Americans work 5 days a 
week. I think it is a sound idea myself. 
We could hear from so many witnesses. 
We could hear from 100 witnesses, 
maybe more. 

As I figure it, we would have 175 
hours of additional hearings. They 
have only had 230. They could have an- 
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other 175 hours. What happens if we de- 
cide to work 10 hours a day? Just work 
a little harder, take an hour for lunch, 
a 10-hour day. We could have another 
250 hours of hearings under the Demo- 
cratic proposal. 

We have only had 230. So we could 
just do as much as we have done, plus. 
If my Republican friends are so anxious 
to work on this, let us get to work. Let 
us go. Let us get your witnesses, let us 
line them up, an hour at a time. Let us 
do our work. 

But, no, as the ranking member has 
pointed out, there are some weeks they 
have one witness. They harangue them 
for 9 hours—and I mean harangue—to 
no avail, by the way. So if we are real- 
ly serious, the Democratic alternative 
has offered them more hours than they 
have already spent. So let us stop say- 
ing that we want to close it down. By 
the way, some Members on my side do 
want to close it down. They do not 
want any more hours. I happen to be- 
lieve let us close it down in an orderly 
fashion. So I am supporting this addi- 
tional 5 weeks, with 4 weeks to write a 
report. 

I just cannot understand why my Re- 
publican friends do not want to take 
this, if they are serious about saying 
they want to get their work done. They 
want to hear from these witnesses in 
the jury trial. We can listen in, just as 
all Americans can, and read all the re- 
ports about the trial and get the infor- 
mation we need. If we feel we need to 
take more action legislatively because 
we found out new information, we can 
do that. 

By the way, I also point out we do 
have a Senate Banking Committee that 
can meet any day of the week. Why do 
we need to hire all these special law- 
yers they bring in? They go on tele- 
vision every night and report, move 
their careers up the line. At what cost? 
At what cost? We have very good peo- 
ple on staff. We can do some of this in 
the Senate Banking Committee. 

So we are legislators, not prosecu- 
tors. The Democratic alternative gives 
you more hours than you have already 
expended on this matter. The only rea- 
sonable conclusion I think the Amer- 
ican people can draw is that that is not 
their interest. Their interest is in drag- 
ging this out until election day—until 
election day. 

I have to tell you something. It is not 
working for them. From a political 
standpoint, if I were being political, I 
would just let them go right ahead, be- 
cause the American people are dis- 
gusted. They are watching this, and 
they are saying, This is incredible. 
These people are meeting back here in 
Washington, and what are they doing? 
Nothing to make our lives better, noth- 
ing to make our lives better. As a mat- 
ter of fact, spending $600,000’—which is 
the proposal of the Republicans— 
“which could be better spent either on 
deficit reduction or restoring some of 
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the cuts to education they so happily 
made here." 

Teachers are being laid off all over 
who teach reading to children, because 
of the actions of this Senate. They 
could not find the money for education. 
But boy, oh, boy, they find it pretty 
easy for this. 

I have a Superfund site in San 
Bernardino, CA, where à poison plume 
is moving down into the water supply. 
That cannot be cleaned up because the 
Republicans, who control this body and 
the other body, do not even have the 
budget passed. I am on the Budget 
Committee. We are supposed to be 
working on the next budget. They do 
not even have the current budget 
passed. 

But, oh, no, we have to talk about 
Whitewater. We need $600,000, not to re- 
store some of these cuts, not to reduce 
the deficit, not to clean up Superfund 
sites, not to raise the minimum wage. 
You do not even need money to do 
that; you just need time on the floor to 
vote on it. It is at a 40-year low. People 
try to live on it. They cannot take 
time for that. 

I mean, it is just amazing to me. So 
politically, as far as I am concerned, 
when people look at this Congress, 
they are saying, We didn't expect this 
kind of change. We didn't expect a 
whole breakdown in the budget proc- 
ess. They can't even get their act to- 
gether to pass the debt." Hurting our 
ratings because we cannot even do our 
job. But they have a lot of time for 
Whitewater. 

So maybe I should not be here com- 
plaining about it. Maybe, politically 
speaking, it will help, help change who 
is in control around here. But be that 
as it may, I have to say what I think. 
What I think is that this offer from the 
Democrats to extend these hearings for 
5 weeks, another 4 weeks to write a re- 
port, if we got our act together and 
worked 8, 10 hours a day, we could just 
have well over 100 witnesses and wrap 
this up and get on to the work and 
keep this out of the political arena. 

People want job training, education. 
They want pension protection. They 
want health insurance that is portable. 
We have a great bipartisan bill. Why is 
that not up here? The Kassebaum-Ken- 
nedy bill will protect our people from 
getting their insurance canceled be- 
cause of a preexisting condition. It 
would allow them to take that health 
insurance with them. 

I ask you, what is more important 
for our people, standing up and berat- 
ing the President and the First Lady 
on something that happened years and 
years ago, where the special counsel 
has all the resources he needs to bring 
justice, or doing the work of the U.S. 
Senate? I am absolutely amazed that, 
after all the bipartisanship we have 
had on that committee over so many 
years, our ranking member and our 
chairman cannot agree when we have 
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offered hours and hours of hearings to 
them. 

It is extraordinary to me. I think 
this issue of the trial is a false issue. 
Again, this is not going to be a secret 
trial. So, Mr. President, I am clearly 
distraught that this is the priority of 
the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may speak for 3 minutes on 
& different subject. Then I will yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, so ordered. 

Mrs. BOXER. Thank you so much, 
Mr. President. 


VIOLENCE BY TERRORISTS IN 
ISRAEL 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss the recent violence in Israel 
and to express my profound hope that 
these cowardly terrorist attacks will 
not destroy the peace process that so 
many have worked so hard to cul- 
tivate. 

In the past week, the extremist, ter- 
rorist organization Hamas has spon- 
sored four deadly bombings, killing 
more than 60 people and wounding 
more than 200 innocent, innocent peo- 
ple. These vile and disgusting acts 
clearly targeted at innocent civilians 
on public buses and on busy streets 
must be condemned. 

It is hard to imagine the kind of de- 
ranged mind that could contemplate 
such appallingly evil deeds. As the 
President said very eloquently yester- 
day, he cannot even imagine an adult 
who could teach a child to hate so 
much. 

The most recent attack, which oc- 
curred this past Sunday, killed 14 
Israelis, including 3 children dressed in 
their costume for the Purim festivals. 

Purim is among the most joyous 
holidays for the Jewish people. It com- 
memorates how the children of Israel 
overcame a genocidal plot thousands of 
years ago. Purim reminds us that in 
the end, good triumphs over evil and 
reminds us that the Jewish people have 
an indomitable spirit of survival. The 
Persians could not destroy the Jewish 
people thousands of years ago. The 
Nazis failed 50 years ago. And Hamas 
will fail, too. 

The United States of America stands 
shoulder to shoulder with Israel during 
this crisis. Their battle against these 
evildoers will be the battle of all civ- 
ilized people everywhere. 

An all-out war on terrorism must and 
Should be waged. But the Hamas ter- 
rorists want one thing more than any- 
thing else, Mr. President—to scuttle 
the peace process. We must not allow 
them to win. We must defeat the ter- 
rorists and ensure a lasting peace. 

PLO President Yasser Arafat can and 
must do much more. His recent state- 
ments condemning these attacks un- 
conditionally have been good, but his 
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actions must now follow his words. 
Only he has the power, the position, 
and the influence to gain control over 
Hamas. 

My heart goes out to the victims of 
this violence and to all the good people 
of the Middle East who pray and work 
for peace. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I yield the floor. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WHITEWATER DEVELOPMENT 
CORP. AND RELATED MATTERS— 
MOTION TO PROCEED 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
heard just about all the whining about 
Whitewater that I can stand. To be 
honest with you, if this was a Repub- 
lican President, what has already been 
uncovered would be front-page head- 
lines all over the country everyday. 

The fact is, it is a mess, and it does 
not take any brains for people to real- 
ize that if you set a short time limit, 
people are literally not going to com- 
ply with that time limit. 

We have had more than ample proof 
that that has been the case here—more 
than ample proof. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, we have had documents drib- 
bling in at the last minute 2% years 
since there has been a subpoena for 
them. There is no excuse for it. To hear 
our friends on the other side on this 
issue, it is outrageous what they are 
saying, and to act like this is not the 
Senate’s business is also outrageous. 
There may not be anything more im- 
portant for the Senate to do than to do 
its job in this area. 

Now, I have to say, I hope personally 
that the President and the First Lady 
do not have any difficulties in the end, 
but there are a lot of unanswered ques- 
tions. There are a lot of things that 
any logically minded person or fair- 
minded person would have to conclude 
create some difficulties for anybody, 
let alone the President and the First 
Lady 


It is one thing to stand up and defend 
your party and your party’s Presi- 
dent—I have done it myself, and I do 
not have any problem with that at all; 
in fact, I commend my friends on the 
other side for doing it—but it is an- 
other thing to act like this is not im- 
portant business or that we should not 
be doing this; that there are other 
things more important. Of course, 
there are other things that are also im- 
portant, but not more important, and 
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we should be doing all of them. And I 
agree with some of the criticism that 
has been given with regard to some of 
the things that need to be done. 

We have done a lot, but a lot has 
been vetoed. There is a lot tied up in 
conferences today. There is a lot that 
is not being done because of party war- 
fare here. I have never seen more fili- 
busters used in my whole 20 years in 
the Senate than I have seen in the last 
couple of years. Almost everything, 
even inconsequential bills. Why? Be- 
cause they want to stop any momen- 
tum of the Contract With America. 
That is legitimate. I am not going to 
cry about that, but I do not believe you 
use filibusters on just about every- 
thing. To me that is wrong. 

So I rise today to express my support 
for the extension of the Special Com- 
mittee on Whitewater and Related 
Matters. As chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, I see it as my duty to de- 
fend the separation of powers and the 
constitutional prerogatives of the exec- 
utive branch. These are important 
things, and I have to say, in some 
ways, I resent some of the comments 
that indicate these are not important 
things. I guess they are not important 
because it is a Democratic President 
who is being investigated at this time. 
Boy, they were sure important when 
Republican Presidents were in office. 
You could not stop anything from 
going on, and you had both Houses of 
Congress controlled by Democrats in 
most of those cases. 

We are talking about the separation 
of powers and the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the executive branch. 
After giving this issue careful thought, 
however, I have decided that the spe- 
cial committee’s investigation into 
Whitewater must continue. This issue 
transcends the claims of partisanship 
and goes to the very constitutional au- 
thority of Congress to investigate 
wrongdoing at the highest levels of 
Government. 

Congress has the constitutional obli- 
gation to see that public officials have 
not misused their office, and we have a 
duty to bring these matters to the pub- 
lic eye so that the American people can 
be confident that their Government is 
operated in a fair, just, and honest 
way. 

We must provide the special commit- 
tee with more time in order to dem- 
onstrate that delaying tactics of a 
White House, whether Democrat or Re- 
publican, will not be permitted to frus- 
trate a legitimate congressional inves- 
tigation. 

For example, I was dismayed that we 
received more notes from the White 
House relevant to this investigation 
just last week. Now, I am happy that 
we received these notes—more notes— 
that are responsive to the special com- 
mittee’s requests. I am just concerned 
about the delay in the response. 

Last Thursday, the special commit- 
tee’s resolution expired. In light of the 
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fact that information keeps trickling 
out of the White House, I can see no 
other way than to extend the commit- 
tee's investigation until the most 
pressing questions are answered. We 
cannot be expected to wrap up our in- 
vestigation when we are still receiving 
important information from the White 
House and awaiting the availability of 
key Arkansas witnesses currently in- 
volved in related court proceedings in 
that State. 

The special committee must be given 
time to conduct a fair, careful and 
thorough investigation so that the 
Congress can be confident that all of 
the issues surrounding the Whitewater 
scandal have been fully aired and ex- 
amined. Some have requested that a 
time limit be put on the extension of 
the Whitewater committee. That might 
not be a bad idea under certain cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately, however, 
we cannot agree to any time limits 
until the criminal trials have been 
completed. 

Some have thought that the reason 
the Democrats have suggested 5 weeks 
is because that is how long the crimi- 
nal trials will take. At that point, it 
will be over and you cannot get some of 
the witnesses who really have to come 
before the committee. 

Many of the witnesses who will tes- 
tify in the criminal trials may also 
need to come before the Whitewater 
committee. We cannot agree to any 
time limit that would preclude the 
Whitewater committee from complet- 
ing its work or we will get into the 
same debate 5 weeks from now. If we 
set that time limit, I guarantee you we 
will be in this same debate 5 weeks 
from now because there will be further 
delays, further obfuscation, further 
finding of documents at the last 
minute. At least that has been the sit- 
uation up to now. 

As long as doubt concerning White- 
water continues, the President and the 
First Lady will not enjoy the full trust 
of the American people. This scandal is 
not just bad politics, it is bad for the 
future of our Nation. 

I believe we do need more time to 
further examine whether White House 
officials attempted to interfere improp- 
erly with the Justice Department’s in- 
vestigation. During January 1994, Mr. 
Mark Gearan, then director of commu- 
nications at the White House, took de- 
tailed notes of a series of meetings on 
Whitewater with senior White House 
personnel. I am concerned that, despite 
White House denials, attempts were 
made both to influence the appoint- 
ment of a special prosecutor or inde- 
pendent counsel and to affect the testi- 
mony of some of the key witnesses in 
that case. 

I am particularly concerned that at- 
tempts were made to influence the ap- 
pointment of an independent counsel. 
We have only begun efforts, the needed 
efforts to investigate these problems. 
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Mr. Gearan’s notes indicate several 
White House officials, including Mr. 
Ickes, argued that an independent 
counsel should not be sought. Now, I 
can see that. But from what I am able 
to glean from these notes, I presume 
the reason White House officials op- 
posed an independent counsel’s ap- 
pointment was that an independent 
counsel could not be controlled.“ 
That is what the notes say. 

For example, in the January 5 meet- 
ing, Mr. Gearan's notes record Bernie 
Nussbaum as saying that the independ- 
ent counsel is subject to no control." 

During the January 7 meeting, Mr. 
Gearan's notes say, We cannot affect 
the scope of the prosecutor.” 

I think a fair reading of these state- 
ments is that the high-level White 
House officials were concerned about 
the appointment of an independent 
counsel, because they could not exer- 
cise control over his or her investiga- 
tion. According to Mr. Gearan's notes, 
Mr. Ickes stated that neither the Presi- 
dent nor the staff could speak to the 
First Lady about appointing a special 
counsel. 

This suggests to me that the First 
Lady was making the final decision 
about whether a special counsel should 
be appointed. It certainly is not proper 
for the possible subject of an investiga- 
tion to have input as to whether or not 
a special counsel should be appointed. 
We need more time to study this very 
worrisome possibility. 

Mr. Gearan's notes of January 8 indi- 
cate that Mr. Ickes said that Mr. Ken- 
dall, the Clintons' personal lawyer, at- 
tempted to talk to Alan Carver who 
was supervising Donald McKay's inves- 
tigation into Whitewater at the time. 
In fact, according to Mr. Gearan's 
notes, Mr. Ickes called Mr. Carver a 
"bad" guy, a guy who would not talk 
to Mr. Kendall without FBI agents 
present. 

Then, according to Gearan's notes: 

Mr. Ickes went so far as to say, That guy 
is f. . . us blue.” 

Was the Department of Justice get- 
ting too close to the truth? How could 
Mr. Carver and Mr. Mackay be a prob- 
lem if they were only doing their jobs 
to carefully investigate Whitewater? 
During the same time as the White 
House meetings, Attorney General 
Janet Reno was considering whether to 
appoint a special prosecutor to inves- 
tigate Whitewater. At that time, the 
independent counsel statute had lapsed 
and the Attorney General chose Robert 
Fiske on January 20 to be her special 
prosecutor. 

Unlike the independent counsel, the 
special prosecutor was under the con- 
trolof the Justice Department and, ul- 
timately, the President. Less than 2 
weeks after these White House meet- 
ings, during which time the benefit of 
an apathetic special counsel was dis- 
cussed at length, Janet Reno chose 
Robert Fiske as the special prosecutor, 
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a man who many consider had failed to 
investigate fully the events surround- 
ing Whitewater. I read some of his 
depositions. They were not detailed. 
They were not carefully done. I know 
Mr. Fiske. I have a high regard for him 
as an attorney, but in this particular 
matter I do not think he was doing the 
job that needed to be done. 

We have learned that Webster Hub- 
bell kept Whitewater documents of the 
Rose Law Firm in his basement after 
the election. Some of these may have 
been in Vince Foster's office when he 
died. We need to investigate whether at 
the time of these White House meet- 
ings Mr. Hubbell continued to have the 
documents in his basement while serv- 
ing as an Associate Attorney General 
of the United States and was perhaps 
privy to discussions in the Justice De- 
partment concerning whether to ap- 
point an independent counsel. 

Another area that disturbs me is the 
effort to contact Ms. Beverly Bassett 
Schaffer. According to evidence col- 
lected to date, Mr. Ickes was deeply 
concerned about Ms. Schaffer's testi- 
mony. She had been the acting securi- 
ties commissioner. He wanted a check- 
ered story to make sure it would sup- 
port President and Mrs. Clinton's ver- 
sion of the events surrounding White- 
water. Mr. Ickes even said he could not 
send any prominent members of the 
White House to speak with her because 
the press, or others, might get wind of 
what was going on. Mr. Ickes said that 
if these steps were not taken, We are 
done." 

I hate to read anything sinister into 
that statement, but an argument could 
be made that Mr. Ickes was worried 
that if he could not successfully manip- 
ulate Ms. Schaffer's testimony, serious 
consequences could result. I am grave- 
ly concerned about any discussion by 
White House officials to influence the 
workings of the Justice Department, 
particularly when it conducts ongoing 
criminal investigations into the White 
House. 

Earlier, when I questioned Ms. 
Sherburne and Mr. Gearan about the 
notes, I became concerned that offi- 
cials at the White House were trying to 
influence the story of an important 
witness—Ms. Schaffer—in this inves- 
tigation. Ms. Sherburne agreed the 
notes could be read that way. That was 
in response to my questions—that, yes, 
they could be read that way. 

The possibility that White House of- 
ficials might attempt to influence or 
tamper with the ongoing actions of the 
President and his aides raises questions 
about the integrity and fairness of the 
administration of justice in our Na- 
tion. I cannot believe that anybody in 
good conscience could oppose a con- 
tinuation of this committee’s inves- 
tigation until we start getting answers 
to the many troubling questions that 
have been raised. 

Putting aside these problems, there 
are many other unanswered questions 
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that have been raised by the commit- 
tee's investigation that would require 
further investigation. Now, this is my 
Whitewater top 10 questions list. It is, 
by no means, exhaustive. It is just 10 I 
think ought to be answered. 

First: How did the First Lady's bill- 
ing records from the Rose Law Firm 
mysteriously appear in the personal 
quarters of the White House long after 
they had been subpoenaed? 

Second: Who brought Madison Guar- 
anty into the Rose Law Firm as a cli- 
ent, and who had primary responsibil- 
ity for that account? 

Third: Did the First Lady attempt to 
benefit from her relationship with her 
husband, then-Governor Clinton, in 
representing Madison Guaranty before 
Arkansas regulators, including Beverly 
Bassett Schaffer, who was the Arkan- 
sas State Securities Commissioner? 

Fourth: Did the First Lady attempt 
to persuade Beverly Bassett Schaffer to 
approve a highly unusual deal that 
would have allowed Madison to stay 
afloat longer than it did? 

Fifth: What was the First Lady's role 
in the Castle Grande deai? Did she as- 
sist Madison in what the RTC con- 
cluded was a sham transaction to con- 
ceal Madison's true ownership interest 
in the problem? 

Sixth: Have the President and the 
First Lady's lawyers attempted to im- 
pede the investigations into White- 
water by the special prosecutor and the 
Senate special committee? 

Seventh: Did the First Lady, her 
aides, or Bernard Nussbaum prevent 
Justice Department investigators from 
searching Vincent Foster's office after 
his death? 

Eighth: Was there a effort to inter- 
fere with the investigation of White- 
water, as suggested by Mr. Gearan's 
notes? 

Ninth: Who ordered the firing of Billy 
Dale in the White House travel office? 
What was their motive? Was there 
some connection with Whitewater? Was 
there some connection with something 
that was inappropriate or wrong? Cer- 
tainly, there appears to be, and that 
needs to be cleared up. I hope there was 
nothing wrong, but there appears to be 
so. 
Tenth: Were Rose Law Firm records 
purposely removed from the firm and/ 
or destroyed? 

Before these hearings began, the 
American public had been told there 
had been full disclosure. We now know 
that this is not true. 

Before these hearings began, the 
American people were told Hillary 
Clinton did not work on Whitewater or 
Castle Grande. We now know that is 
not true. On Whitewater, she billed 53 
hours, had 68 telephone conversations, 
and 33 conferences. You could go on 
and on. On Castle Grande, she billed 
more than any other partner in the law 
firm, as I understand it. I think it was 
14% hours. She had a number of con- 
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versations with Seth Ward, who was 
used as a straw man to circumvent the 
law in what regulators have called a 
sham transaction. 

Before these hearings began, the 
American public had been told that 
there had been full disclosure. It is 
clear there had not been. We know that 
is not true. It is only because of these 
hearings that we know that. 

These hearings have been very impor- 
tant, regardless of the outcome. It is 
our constitutional responsibility to fol- 
low through and conclude them in a 
satisfactory, fair, and decent manner. 

Before these hearings began, as I 
said, the American people were told 
Hillary Clinton did not work on the 
Whitewater and Castle Grande cases. 
We now know that is not true. We 
know that. The hearings proved it. 

Before these hearings began, we were 
told there was no interference with the 
Justice Department's investigation 
into Vince Foster's death. We now 
know, as a result of these hearings, 
that is not true. 

You could go on and on. Given this 
history of deception, delay, and obfus- 
cation, should the Senate take the ad- 
ministration's word on these matters? 
To permit us to close the book on this 
scandal, the Senate must approve the 
extension of the Whitewater commit- 
tee operations. The American people 
demand no less from their elected offi- 
cials. The counsel is pursuing the 
criminal aspects of this case, and it is 
important that the Congress fulfill its 
constitutional duty to conduct over- 
sight at the executive branch and in- 
form the American people of its find- 
ings. We have had suggestions that we 
ought to take 5 weeks and work 8 to 10 
hours a day and we will solve this prob- 
lem. 

I have to tell you that since this 
committee has been established, com- 
mittee counsel has been working a lot 
more than 10 hours a day every day. 
You cannot have hearings every day 
because it takes time to do the deposi- 
tions and prepare, get documents to- 
gether and go through them, and it 
takes time to put them together in à 
cohesive way. To prepare the ques- 
tions, it takes time for each Senator. 
These hearings have to be planned and 
done in a reasonable, orderly, credible 
way. 

Ialso can guarantee you that the mi- 
nority's attorneys have been working 
full time on these matters because 
they are serious, because there are 
thousands of documents, because there 
are questions that are unanswered, be- 
cause we have to get to the bottom of 
this. 

Again, I will repeat that I like Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Clinton. I have worked 
rather closely with the President for 
these last 2 years. I do not think any- 
body in this body can deny that. I have 
tried to help him with judges and other 
appointments, and on legislation, and I 
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think he would be the first to acknowl- 
edge that. I have been very friendly to 
the First Lady. I hope there is nothing 
that hurts either of them here. But it 
would hurt the Congress, the Senate, if 
we, once we have this charge, do not 
follow through and bring it to a conclu- 
sion in a fair, just, and orderly way. We 
are clearly not at a conclusion now, 
not with getting documents as late as 
last week, even after the commission of 
this special committee has expired. 

So this is important stuff, and I 
know that my colleagues are tired of it 
on the other side. I do not blame them. 
I got tired of Iran-Contra and a number 
of issues that were, in many respects, 
worked to death. 

This is something that until it is re- 
solved and resolved in a fair, just, and 
reasonable way, I think you cannot 
count on the President and First Lady 
having the full trust and confidence of 
the American people. Hopefully, when 
this is all over, they can. If they can- 
not, it is another matter. But at least 
we ought to get this thing put to bed 
and put to bed right. 

I agree with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Banking Committee, you 
cannot put à 5-week delay on it. You do 
have to put up enough money to re- 
solve these matters, to be able to in- 
vestigate them fully. There are just 
countless documents, countless wit- 
nesses in this matter, and we have not 
even gotten into the hard-core issues of 
this matter. That cannot be done until 
the trial is over, which is estimated to 
take 5 or 6 weeks. 

I know that my colleagues are not 
just simply choosing that timeframe so 
that they can avoid another set of 
hearings or mess up this investigation. 
On the other hand, I think they have to 
acknowledge that 5 weeks is not 
enough time and that, if you do puta 
time limit on it, there is a natural pro- 
pensity on the part of those who have 
something to hide to make sure it is 
hidden until after it is too late to bring 
it up. 

Frankly, I do not think we should do 
that. We owe it to the Senate, we owe 
it to the Constitution, we owe it to our 
own conscience to do it in the right 
way. I want the hearings to be fair. I 
think thus far they have been. I want 
to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, Senator 
D’AMATO. Contrary to what many on 
the opposite side thought before these 
hearings began, I think he has con- 
ducted them in a fair and reasonable 
manner. 

Ialso want to compliment the minor- 
ity leader on the committee, Senator 
SARBANES. He is one of the more 
thoughtful, intelligent people in this 
body. We came to the Senate together. 
I have tremendous respect for him. I 
think he has conducted himself in the 
most exemplary of ways, and I have re- 
spect and admiration for the way he 
has done so. I think both of them have 
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done a very good job. I think other 
members of the committee have done a 
good job as well. 

It is apparent that it takes time. It is 
apparent it is a painful experience for 
all to go through, including those on 
the committee. It means reading thou- 
sands of documents and trying to stay 
up with à very convoluted set of cir- 
cumstances here that are very difficult 
for anyone. We simply have to go for- 
ward. I do not think it is right to delay 
this any longer. I think literally we 
should go forward. There should not be 
a filibuster on this matter. 

In fact, of all things, I think there 
should be no filibuster on this motion 
to extend the time of the committee. 
Truthfully, I think the Rules Commit- 
tee needs to get the resolution out and 
we need to vote on it, up or down, and 
let the chips fall where they may and 
go about doing our business in the best, 
most ethical, reasonable, and just way 
we possibly can. 

In the meantime, I will be pushing to 
extend this committee because I think 
it is the right thing to do. I have raised 
a lot of questions that literally have 
not been answered as of this time. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I see 
the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota on the floor. I know he wishes 
to speak. 

I want to take a couple of moments 
because there is one thing my distin- 
guished colleague from Utah made ref- 
erence to. He talked about the previous 
hearings and other Congresses when 
the Congress was Democratically con- 
trolled, and I think that is an impor- 
tant point. I just want to come back to 
revisit the Iran-Contra hearings on 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Utah served. As he will recall, at the 
outset of that, there were Democrats 
who wanted to extend those hearings 
into 1988, into the election year. Now, 
Senator INOUYE and Representative 
HAMILTON rejected that proposition and 
agreed, in response to a very strong 
representation by Senator DOLE for a 
specific date to end it, and then con- 
ducted hearings in a very intense man- 
ner in order to accomplish that. 

Again, I want to make the contrast 
between the hearings schedule in Iran- 
Contra in order to meet its cutoff date, 
which involved 21 hearings between 
July 7 and August 6. In other words, we 
had hearings every weekday through- 
out that period from July 7 to August 
6 except for 2 days—21 out of 23 days we 
held hearings. Contrast that pace, that 
effort to comply with a requirement 
that had been passed by the Senate, 
with what took place over the last 2 
months, when this committee in Janu- 
ary held only 7 days of hearings—in 
other words, all of the other days were 
open to hold hearings, and no hearings 
were held. The same thing happened in 
February, where we held only 8 days of 
hearings. In fact, this committee, over 
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2 2-month period, without the Senate 
being in session—we had the oppor- 
tunity to really meet continually—held 
only 15 days of hearings over a 2-month 
period; whereas the Iran-Contra Com- 
mittee, to which my colleague made 
reference, held 21 days of hearings in a 
23-day period. 

Ithink this simply demonstrates the 
effort then in that Congress to keep 
this matter out of the political elec- 
tion year. It stands in marked contrast 
to what has transpired over the last 2 
months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
HUTCHISON). The Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I thank the Chair. 
I want to take a few minutes of this de- 
bate, but offer my thoughts within a 
somewhat different framework. 

In a recent USA-CNN Gallup Poll of 
big issues facing Congress—and I am 
sure others have referred to this—vir- 
tually no one suggested Congress 
should be devoting time and resources 
to Whitewater—67 percent of the people 
said Congress should work on improv- 
ing public education; 66 percent cited 
crime as a major concern; 64 percent 
said jobs and the economy; and 63 per- 
cent worried about health care. 

President, this Senate, the 
majority-led Senate, has not held even 
one hearing on better jobs and wages. 
We have not had one hearing on better 
jobs and wages. Only 3 hearings have 
been held on improving public edu- 
cation, and 12 on crime control, drugs, 
and terrorism. Madam President, the 
majority party did not hold even one 
Senate hearing on what was an unprec- 
edented plan to slash Medicare. 

The reason I mention this, Madam 
President, is that I think there is a dis- 
connect between all of the time and all 
of the resources that have been devoted 
to this hearing versus what it is people 
are telling us in cafes and town meet- 
ings in our own States that they are 
really concerned about. I do not hear 
people talking to me about the White- 
water hearings, except they wonder 
why they go on and on and on and on, 
and they want to know how much more 
will be spent on them. 

I do hear people talking to me, not in 
the language of left or right, not in the 
language of Democrats or Republicans. 
People say to me, Senator, am I going 
to have a pension when I retire? I am 
really worried. I am 67 years old, and I 
am really worried." Will there be 
Medicare?" Or, Senator, I have Medi- 
care but I have to pay for prescription 
drug costs. I have Parkinson’s disease. 
My father had Parkinson’s disease. I 
cannot afford the price of these drugs.” 
Or, “Senator, you know the story 
about AT&T? That is my story. I 
worked for a company for 30 years. I 
worked 5 days a week and more. I was 
skilled. I was middle management and 
a responsible wage earner. I gave that 
company everything I had. I did a good 
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job. I thought if you did that, at age 50 
or 55 you would not find yourself fired 
with nowhere to go, just spit out of the 
economy." 

Or people in cafes say, Senator, this 
is for all of us, regardless of party. Sen- 
ator, we have three children. They are 
in their twenties and the problem is 
that they are not able to obtain jobs 
that pay decent wages with decent 
fringe benefits. We do not know what 
wil happen with our kids." Or Sen- 
ator, I have a small business going and 
I do not know if I can continue to 
make a go of it." These are the issues 
that people are talking about—basic 
economic opportunity issues, basic 
bread and butter issues, basic issues 
about how to sustain their families and 
communities. 

Madam President, I raise this be- 
cause I wanted today to focus on an- 
other one of these basic economic 
“bread and butter“ issues, which is 
minimum wage. As the author of the 
only minimum wage legislation in the 
last Congress, I congratulate the mi- 
nority leader, Senator DASCHLE, for his 
focus today on increasing the Federal 
minimum wage. Despite the increases 
that went into effect in 1990 and 1991, 
the current minimum wage is not a liv- 
ing wage. It is a poverty wage—$4.25 an 
hour. Should we not start talking 
about that on the floor of the U.S. Sen- 
ate? A person working 52 weeks a year, 
40 hours a week, works for a poverty 
wage. A person making a minimum 
wage earns just about $170 a week, and 
that is before taxes—income tax, So- 
cial Security tax, you name it. 

Madam President, the principle that 
a minimum wage ought to be a living 
wage served this Nation well for 40 
years. From the enactment of the first 
Federal minimum wage law in 1938, 
through the end of the 1970's, Congress 
addressed this issue six times. 

Six times bipartisan majorities, with 
the support of both Republican and 
Democratic Presidents, reaffirmed our 
Nation's commitment to a fair mini- 
mum wage for working people in this 
country. But during the 1980's the real 
value of the minimum wage plummeted 
and, adjusted for inflation, the value of 
the minimum wage has fallen by nearly 
50 cents since 1991 and it is now 27 per- 
cent lower than in 1979, using 1995 dol- 
lars. To put it in another context, we 
need to realize that the minimum wage 
would have had to have been raised to 
$5.75 an hour last year to have the 
same purchasing power it averaged in 
the 1970's. 

When are we going to start talking 
about good education and good jobs? I 
said on the floor of the Senate before, 
real welfare reform would mean an in- 
creased minimum wage, good edu- 
cation, and a good job. If you want to 
reduce poverty: Good education, and a 
good job. If you want to reduce vio- 
lence you have to focus, in addition to 
strong law enforcement, on a good edu- 
cation, and a good job. If you want to 
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have a stable middle class, it is a good 
education and a good job. Do you want 
our Nation to do well economically? A 
good education, a good job. When are 
we going to focus on these issues, I ask 
my colleagues? 

We go on and on and on and on with 
these hearings, and now they want to 
go on and on again. And we do not 
focus on the very issues about which 
people are coming up to us, back in our 
States, and saying to us, in as urgent 
and as eloquent a way as possible, 
Senators, please speak to the con- 
cerns and circumstances of our lives. 
We are worried about pensions. We are 
worried about health care. We are wor- 
ried about jobs. We are worried about 
being able to educate our children. We 
are worried about being able to reduce 
violence in our communities." When 
are we going to focus on that? 

When are we going to talk about rais- 
ing the minimum wage? Madam Presi- 
dent, 75, 80 percent of the people in the 
country say we must do this. And con- 
trary, Madam President, to popular 
misconception, the minimum wage is 
not just paid to teenagers who flip 
burgers" in their spare time. Less than 
one in three minimum wage earners 
are teenagers. In fact, less than 50 per- 
cent of those who receive minimum 
wage are adults 25 years of age and 
over. And more important, 60 percent 
of the minimum wage earners in this 
country are women. 

Madam President, we have talked 
about welfare reform. And, you know, I 
think it is true the best welfare reform 
is a job. But I think we ought to add to 
that and say the best welfare reform is 
& job that pays a living wage. Increas- 
ing the minimum wage will help in the 
welfare reform effort, because it is one 
means of making work pay. 

Iguess that the reason that I use this 
opportunity to talk about a minimum 
wage is that I want to point out the 
disconnect between all these hearings, 
allthis money we have spent on White- 
water, and a Republican-led Senate 
that is not focusing on raising the min- 
imum wage, not focusing on living 
wages, not focused on what we are 
going to do to make sure people keep 
their pensions, not focused on oppor- 
tunity, not focused on how people are 
going to afford education for their chil- 
dren or for themselves. 

People work hard in this country and 
they deserve to earn a living wage for 
their work. It is that simple. I would 
appreciate it if we would get some 
focus on this in this U.S. Senate. Pret- 
ty soon I am going to come to the floor 
with other Senators with an amend- 
ment so we can have a vote, so people 
can hold us accountable. Because peo- 
ple want to know what in the world we 
are doing as legislators to make a posi- 
tive difference in their lives. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 
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Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I was 
on Iran-Contra Committee. I have to 
admit it was a huge committee with a 
huge budget and all kinds of lawyers, 
and it had to be—I do not know how 
many people were on that committee, 
but it was both the House and the Sen- 
ate. And every effort was put forth. 
And I have to say the White House co- 
operated fully. Outside of the docu- 
ments that were shredded by Oliver 
North and his secretary, which were 
fully explained, there was complete co- 
operation. There was not obfuscation. 
There was not withholding of docu- 
ments. There was not withholding of 
witnesses. There were not notes indi- 
cating that there were these type of 
things going on in the White House. 

We have had to fight for everything 
we got here. I do not think anybody 
who watches those hearings seriously 
would conclude other than that there 
has been a lot of delay and a lot of ob- 
fuscation, a lot of failure to comply, a 
lot of failure to work with the commit- 
tee. 

There has been an effort to work 
with the committee, too. I do not want 
to fail to give people respect who have 
legitimately come forth. But this com- 
mittee was created just 9 months ago 
on May 17, 1995. The Iran-Contra inves- 
tigation lasted for more than a year. 

The Joint Select Committee on Se- 
cret Military Assistance to Iran and 
the Nicaraguan Opposition was estab- 
lished on January 6, 1987. The commit- 
tee conducted hearings until August 
1987. The committee was extended 
twice in 1987, from August to October 
and then from October to November. 
And the committee filed its report on 
November 17, 1987. On December 10, 
1987, the House voted to extend its op- 
eration to March 1, 1988. 

There is an important thing we ought 
to note here. The special committee is 
not really seeking a extension.“ That 
is, Resolution 120 will not expire and 
the committee will not cease to exist 
on March 1, 1987, if the new resolution 
is not adopted. All that the committee 
is asking for is additional funding so 
that the investigators and the attor- 
neys can be paid. 

By historical standards the White- 
water committee has not been an espe- 
cially long-lived investigatory commit- 
tee. The Truman Committee, also 
known as the Special Committee To In- 
vestigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, was in existence for 8 years, 
from 1941 to 1948. During that time the 
committee held 432 hearings and exam- 
ined 1,798 witnesses; I guess millions of 
documents. 

The Joint Select Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, the Civil War that 
is, lasted for 3% years, from 1861 to 
1864, and the committee convened 272 
times. 

The Watergate Committee, also 
known as the Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activity, was 
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formed on February 7, 1973, and issued 
its final report on June 27, 1974. 

The Senate spent 11 months inves- 
tigating the so-called October Surprise. 
A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations appointed a special 
counsel on October 16, 1991. The special 
counsel’s report was issued on Novem- 
ber 19, 1992. 

The allegations at issue in the Octo- 
ber Surprise investigation were com- 
pletely spurious—completely. Every- 
body acknowledges that today. Yet it 
took 11 months. I hope they are here, 
too, but it does not look that way. At 
least with what we have done so far, 
there are too many unanswered ques- 
tions that have to be answered. 

With respect to the central allega- 
tion on the October Surprise matter, 
that the Reagan campaign made a deal 
with the Khomeini regime to delay the 
release of the hostages until after the 
1980 Presidential election, the special 
counsel concluded that: 

There is not sufficient credible evidence to 
support this allegation. The primary sources 
for this allegation have proven wholly unre- 
liable. Their claims regarding alleged secret 
meetings are riddled with inconsistencies 
and have been contradicted by irrefutable 
documentary evidence as well as the testi- 
mony of vastly more credible witnesses. 

Now, let me just say the $30 million 
figure is not the amount of money this 
committee has spent. The special com- 
mittee thus far has spent $950,000. The 
special committee has been very pro- 
ductive. This committee has deposed 
221 witnesses, had 41 hearing days and 
heard the testimony of 121 witnesses, 
with a staff of around 20. That is pretty 
productive. That does not indicate any 
wasting of time. 

I commend both the chairman and 
the ranking member for having worked 
so hard along with other members of 
the committee. But what this commit- 
tee has done compares favorably with 
the Iran-Contra Committee which con- 
ducted 250 depositions and 250 inter- 
views, had 40 days of hearings, and 
heard the testimony of 28 witnesses. 
And they had a staff of 100. 

What would be a waste of money 
would be to end the investigation now 
just when the investigation is starting 
to heat up and before the committee 
has received the White House e-mail 
and has fully investigated the with- 
holding of the billing records. 

Senator BYRD said the following dur- 
ing the Iran-Contra debate in response 
to a suggestion that the investigation 
would not be worth its costs. Senator 
BYRD said: 

May I say, if we are going to talk in terms 
of cost, this is the 200th anniversary of the 
Constitution of the United States, and there 
is no price tag on a constitutional system 
which has been around for 200 years and 
which has worked very well, and which will 
continue to work very well. Under our con- 
stitutional system, there is a doctrine that 
we speak of as checks and balances, and that 
is precisely what is being done here. The 
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Congress has a constitutional responsibility 
of oversight, a constitutional responsibility 
of informing the people, a constitutional re- 
sponsibility of legislating. Now before it can 
legislate it has to have hearings in order to 
conduct its oversight responsibilities. I am 
saying this for the RECORD. I am not telling 
the Senator anything he does not know. But 
its oversight responsibilities and its inform- 
ing responsibilities which Woodrow Wilson 
said were as important if not more impor- 
tant than legislative responsibilities which 
are done mostly by committees. A problem 
has developed which we will not go into but 
which everybody has been reading about for 
quite some time, and it is incumbent upon 
all of us to try to see what the facts are. 
There is no price tag on that constitutional 
system. If there is one thing we can do in 
this 200th year of the writing of the Con- 
stitution it would be to reassure the faith of 
the American people in that constitutional 
and political system, and one way of doing it 
is to find out about all of these things that 
we have been hearing. And the way to do it 
is to go at it, put our hand at the plow and 
develop the facts. 

Senator BYRD said that on January 6, 
1987. I agree with Senator BYRD. 

We are not at the end of these hear- 
ings. We are not at the end of this in- 
vestigation. We are still receiving doc- 
uments at the last minute. We have 
not had the cooperation that I think 
they had in Iran-Contra and in other 
hearings. And, frankly, there is no rea- 
son not to. We just plain ought to fin- 
ish these and carry out our constitu- 
tional responsibility to the best of our 
ability to do so. 

I hope that we can continue to do 
this. I think it is unseemly to deny the 
committee investigators and attor- 
neys, the necessary requisite funds to 
be able to continue to do so, and to in- 
sist that 5 weeks is going to be ade- 
quate to do this job. I do not think that 
it wil be; not the way we have been 
treated, sometimes getting documents 
that are 2 years old and longer. 

I might say that the committee has 
been successful, too. Again, I will make 
this point. If this was a Republican 
President all hell would be breaking 
loose right now with what this com- 
mittee has already uncovered. There is 
not misgiving about that. Everybody in 
America knows that. There is a double 
standard around here. There are some 
dramatic things that have been 
brought out. I think the committee has 
been successful. But it happens to be a 
Republican Senate investigation under 
a Democratic President and First 


Lady. 

Again, I will just say that I hope 
there is nothing wrong. I hope there is 
no problem with either of them. I am 
hoping that is the case. But there are a 
lot of things that look terrible here. 

I think it is simply not true to say 
that nothing has been found in the 
Whitewater investigation in general, or 
this committee in particular. One 
measure of what has been found is the 
number of Whitewater related indict- 
ments and convictions that have been 
obtained. 
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Here are some of the numbers. Nine 
people have been convicted and seven 
are currently under indictment. And 
the indictments are still coming. The 
two owners of the Perry County Bank 
were indicted just last week. Further, 
three senior officials—Bernie Nuss- 
baum, Roger Altman, and Jean Hanson 
were forced to resign over their han- 
dling of Whitewater matters. Rightly 
or wrongly they had to resign. 

Some of what the committee has 
learned include the following: A Secret 
Service agent saw Maggie Williams, 
the First Lady’s chief of staff, abscond 
with numerous files from Vincent Fos- 
ter’s office the night of his death. She 
denies that. But what reason would the 
Secret Service agent have to lie? 

You might ask that question the 
other way. Would Maggie Williams 
have any reason not to tell the truth? 
I think subsequent facts kind of indi- 
cate otherwise. 

For instance, there was a flurry of 
early morning phone calls between the 
First Lady, Maggie Williams, her chief 
of staff, and Susan Thomases, her good, 
smart, sharp attorney friend on July 
27, 1993. That is the First Lady’s good, 
sharp attorney friend. 

That same day, on July 27, 1993, Ber- 
nie Nussbaum reneged on a deal he had 
agreed to the day before to let career 
DOJ, Department of Justice attorneys 
review the documents in Vince Foster’s 
office. Why did he do that after that 
short flurry of phone calls that all of a 
sudden neither Susan Thomases nor 
Maggie Williams can really explain be- 
cause their memories had suddenly be- 
come short? 

Notes taken during the November 25, 
1993 meeting between White House offi- 
cials and the Clinton’s personal law- 
yers contain a reference to vacuum 
Rose Law files." While at the Rose Law 
Firm, Mrs. Clinton had a dozen or more 
conferences with Seth Ward in connec- 
tion with the Castle Grande matter. 
That land deal which banking regu- 
lators have termed a sham cost the 
taxpayers $4 million. 

I can tell you of a case in Utah where 
the president of the bank saved the 
bank. Throughout, the 100 percent 
stockholding owner of the bank 
bounced his checks and saved the bank, 
and yet he and the board of directors 
had to go through a tremendous and 
ill-advised litigation that cost them 
well over $1 million in legal fees before 
the Government finally admitted that 
the bank had broken even, and that 
they really had saved the bank and not 
caused the bank the problem. This was 
necessary in order to just get it off 
their backs. 

You have a case of $4 million actu- 
ally lost through what was considered 
a sham transaction, a fraud. And the 
taxpayers are stuck with it. 

Mrs. Clinton also prepared an option 
agreement that was intended to be the 
way that Seth Ward would be com- 
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pensated for acting as a straw man in 
this sham transaction called the Castle 
Grande transaction. Maybe none of this 
amounts to a smoking gun. But it is in- 
structive to remember what Senator 
SARBANES said in connection with the 
Iran-Contra investigation upon which 
he also sat. He said that requiring a 
smoking gun sets a standard of cer- 
tainty that is very rare that we are 
going to reach." 

To make a long story short, there is 
a lot of smoke here. There are a lot of 
unanswered questions. There has been 
a lot of obfuscation. There has been a 
lot of selective memory loss. There has 
been a lot of delays in giving docu- 
ments. There has been a lot of ignoring 
subpoenas. And there have been a lot of 
explanations that just do not make 
sense in light of the notes and what is 
on those notes—like vacuum the Rose 
Law Firm files" being treated as 
though they ought to clean them up. 
Let me tell you. There is a lot here. 
There is a lot here, and I do not think 
we should ignore it even though we 
should make every effort to be just and 
fair to everybody concerned. 

I certainly will make every effort to 
do that and will insist that everybody 
else do likewise. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, I 
really want to address this suggestion 
by my colleague from Utah of the dou- 
ble standard and his reference back to 
Iran-Contra because, if there is any 
double standard at work, I think it is 
very amply demonstrated with respect 
to this proposal now to extend indefi- 
nitely this inquiry. 

Let me go back into that Iran-Contra 
matter because my colleague from 
Utah says, well, if this were a Demo- 
cratically controlled Congress and a 
Republican administration, you would 
really be seeing things differently. 

Now, in early 1987, when Congress 
was considering establishing a special 
committee on Iran-Contra, some Mem- 
bers advocated that it have a long 
timeframe extending right into the 1988 
election. There was a conflict between 
some Democrats both in the House and 
Senate who wanted no time limitations 
placed on the committee and Repub- 
lican Members who wanted the hear- 
ings completed within a matter of a 
few months. It was pointed out at the 
time, although it really escaped no 
one’s attention, that an investigation 
that spilled into 1988 would be very po- 
litical since that was a Presidential 
election year. 

Senator DOLE was very strong in his 
comments about the necessity to have 
a fixed time for the conduct of that in- 
quiry. Now, that is a Republican ad- 
ministration, a Democratic Congress. 
This is the double standard issue that 
my colleague raised. He said, and I 
quote him: 
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If we get bogged down— 

This is Senator DOLE— 
get bogged down in finger pointing; in tear- 
ing down the administration—we are just 
not going to be up to the challenges ahead. 
All of us—all Americans—will be the losers. 

And he pressed repeatedly for an end- 
ing date for that inquiry. 

Now, the Democratically controlled 
Congress responded to that representa- 
tion, and both Senator INOUYE, who 
was selected to chair the special com- 
mittee, and Congressman HAMILTON, 
who was selected as its vice chair, rec- 
ommended rejecting the opportunity to 
prolong the hearings and to exploit 
President Reagan's difficulties for po- 
litical purposes. In fact, they set a ter- 
mination date, and Senator DOLE wel- 
comed that. In fact, he said: 

Iam heartened by what I understand to be 
the strong commitment of both the chair- 
man and vice chairman to avoid fishing ex- 
peditions; and to keep the committee fo- 
cused on the real issues here. 

Now, if we do not want a double 
standard, I ask my Republican col- 
leagues, why will they not respond now 
as the Democrats responded in 1987? 

Senator DOLE went on to say: 

We ought to be able to shorten that time, 
expedite it and complete work on this mat- 
ter. 

In fact, that is what happened. As I 
indicated earlier, in order to complete 
work, the Iran-Contra committee held 
21 days of hearings in the last month in 
order to complete its work, a record 
that stands in marked contrast with 
what this committee has done. It has, 
over a 2-month period here at the end, 
instead of moving expeditiously in 
order to finish its work, held only 15 
days of hearings. So if you want to talk 
about a double standard, there is the 
double standard. The double standard 
is the comparison between how the 
Democratically controlled Congress 
handled the Iran-Contra hearings in 
1987 and how the Republican-controlled 
Senate is seeking to handle the White- 
water hearings in 1996. 

Now, we agreed in the resolution that 
was passed last May by an overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan vote that this inquiry 
should come to an end on February 29. 
It is my very strongly held view that, 
if the committee had intensified its 
hearings schedule comparable to what 
the Iran-Contra committee did in 1987 
or comparable to the earlier intense ef- 
fort that this very committee pursued 
last summer, we could have completed 
our work by February 29 as provided in 
the resolution. We could have com- 
pleted it within the budget and a re- 
quest for an indefinite extension and 
for another $600,000 would never have 
been necessary. 

Regrettably, that kind of work 
schedule was not followed. In effect, we 
had a drawn-out procedure over 2 
months when the committee could 
have been very hard at work, since the 
Senate was not in session, and we 
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failed therefore to carry through all of 
the hearings that were being projected. 

Now, I think the reason we failed is 
we did not intensify the hearing sched- 
ule, and, therefore, I think the respon- 
sibility for that rests upon those who 
were directing the hearings in terms of 
the schedule they laid out and its lack 
of intensity. 

Nevertheless, Senator DASCHLE, in an 
effort to be accommodating and rea- 
sonable, indicated that he was willing 
to extend the hearings for another 5 
weeks into early April in order for the 
committee to complete its matters. I 
regard that as a very reasonable pro- 
posal. It has not drawn a response from 
my Republican colleagues, who con- 
tinue to adhere and insist upon their 
original position, which was an indefi- 
nite extension of this inquiry into a 
Presidential election year, thereby vir- 
tually guaranteeing that it is going to 
be a partisan political endeavor. 

We worked hard to prevent it from 
being a partisan political endeavor 
when we established the committee 
and when we set the parameters of its 
work, including completion of its work 
by February 29 of this year—in other 
words, well before we got into the elec- 
tion year, barely into the primary pe- 
riod. We wanted to bring it to a close 
so it did not carry on and therefore 
raise in the public mind, I think, very 
legitimate questions that this matter 
was being pressed for political reasons. 

Prolonging the investigation well 
into a Presidential election year, in my 
judgment, cannot help but contribute 
to a public perception that this inves- 
tigation is being conducted for politi- 
cal purposes, and that is exactly what 
is happening. We are now getting edi- 
torials in newspapers across the coun- 
try that are making exactly that point. 
The Greensboro, NC, paper editorial- 
ized: 

Whitewater Hearing Needs to Wind Down. 
A legitimate probe is becoming a partisan 
sledgehammer. The Senate Whitewater hear- 
ings, led since last July by Senator Al 
D’Amato, Republican of New York, have 
served their purpose. It’s time to wrap this 
thing up before the election season. 

The Sacramento Bee to the same ef- 
fect, saying they now want to extend 
the hearings indefinitely, as they say, 
“or at least one presumes until after 
the November election.”’ 

They go on to make the point that 
the independent counsel, Kenneth 
Starr, will continue his work on any 
matters that can be left to him. In 
fact, it is only the independent counsel 
who can bring criminal charges in this 
matter in any event, not something 
that the Senate committee can do. 

I think that Senator DASCHLE, the 
Democratic leader, has put forward a 
reasonable proposal. The committee 
ought to be able to conclude its work 
with a short extension of time. I think 
that is the path that we ought to fol- 
low and avoid pressing this matter 
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throughout the election year and the 
creating the perception that it is being 
conducted for political purposes. 

In fact, Chairman D’AMATO, when he 
went to the Rules Committee last year, 
stated that—I quote him—''We wanted 
to keep it out of that political arena, 
and that is why we decided to come for- 
ward with the l-year request." That 
was the right approach then. It was re- 
flected in the action taken by the full 
Senate. 

The majority's proposal now for an- 
other $600,000 and an open-ended period 
of time will project this investigation 
into the election season, thereby inevi- 
tably diminishing public confidence in 
the impartiality of the inquiry. That is 
not the right approach. The time sug- 
gested by the minority leader should be 
more than adequate for the Arkansas 
phase of this investigation. It will save 
public money and it will complete the 
job. That is what we ought to be about. 

The double standard—the double 
standard—is reflected in the difference 
in the position of my Republican col- 
leagues with respect to the length of 
time for this inquiry and the position 
they took in 1987 with respect to the 
inquiry in Iran-Contra. It is also re- 
flected in the fact that in 1987, the 
Democratic majority in the Congress 
agreed—agreed—to the representation 
by our Republican colleagues that we 
ought to have an end date and not pro- 
long the matter into the political year. 
Senator INOUYE and Chairman HAMIL- 
TON agreed with that representation. 
That is the process that we followed. 

My Republican colleagues refuse now 
to accede to the same process, thereby 
clearly applying a double standard to 
this matter. Madam President, I yield 
the floor and suggest the absence of à 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRAIG). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire, are the managers controlling 
time, or may I seek time in my own 
right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no control of time. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, let me preface my re- 
marks this afternoon, if I may, by ac- 
knowledging the very difficult deci- 
sions that Senators on both sides of the 
aisle have to make over the coming 
days—lI hope it is days and not weeks 
on this issue. 

Let me also preface my remarks by, 
first of all, commending and thanking 
my colleague from Maryland who has 
been the ranking member of the Bank- 
ing Committee and has handled the 
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lion's share of the work on our side of 
the aisle over these past many months 
and demonstrated, I think, remarkable 
patience and a great sense of coopera- 
tion. 

I do not know the exact number, but 
I think there has been only a handful 
of incidents in the last sets of hearings 
that we have had over the past year 
and a half where there has been any 
real disagreement at all between the 
majority and the minority, thanks to 
the leadership of the Senator from 
Maryland, cooperating and working 
with, I might say, of course the Sen- 
ator from New York, the chairman of 
the committee. I think it is important 
for all our colleagues to know the tre- 
mendous amount of work that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has done. 

Let me also say I appreciate the job 
of the Senator from New York. It is not 
an easy job to be chairman of a com- 
mittee, particularly one that has the 
responsibilities as this committee has 
had over the past 270 days to try and 
sort out the various differences that 
exist. 

bu>nonetheless, it will be, to some, 
a difficult decision. For others, I do not 
think it is that difficult a decision, 
given the amount of time we have 
spent. 

Conducting à thorough Senate inves- 
tigation is hard and painstaking work. 
Certainly I can appreciate the dilemma 
in which some of the people in the ma- 
jority find themselves, particularly 
when there are those who come to 
them and say, Look, you must vote 
with us here regardless of what your 
own feelings may be on this issue. We 
have to have your vote. Stick with us 
on this." 

We have all at one time or another, I 
suppose, been confronted by those who 
have asked us to stay with them," as 
the usual expression goes, even though 
our own views may be otherwise. 

I am especially sensitive to that dif- 
ficulty, because I well remember my 
own experience with the debate on a 
matter, not unlike the one before us 
this afternoon, involving President 
Bush's role in the so-called October 
Surprise of 1991 and 1992. 

Some of my colleagues may remem- 
ber there were allegations in late 1991 
that President Bush, when he was Ron- 
ald Reagan's running mate in 1980, had 
had secret meetings with the Iranian 
Government to urge that Government 
not to release the American hostages 
until after the 1980 Presidential elec- 
tions, thus avoiding the October Sur- 
prise that might have lifted President 
Carter to reelection. There was an 
enormous hue and cry in the media 
about those allegations, and a little bit 
of excitement among some of our col- 
leagues who viewed this as an oppor- 
tunity to do some damage to President 
Bush, as we went into the 1992 elec- 
tions. There were many, many articles, 
many, many stories, many, many edi- 
torials, about those allegations. 
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Mr. President, I believed at the time 
that those allegations—after looking 
at the charges that were made and the 
information that was being offered to 
support those conclusions, I thought 
that the conspiracy theories that were 
being hatched by those who wanted to 
bring those hearings to bear were moti- 
vated principally, in my view at the 
time, by politics. For those reasons, 
Mr. President, I, along with others op- 
posed that investigation. And I hope 
that some of my colleagues in the ma- 
jority do so now, despite the pressures 
that I am sure members of the major- 
ity are getting today to vote for open- 
ended hearings with a $600,000 appro- 
priation are getting—in fact, I know it 
is the case because a number of our col- 
leagues have basically told me they 
think this is a waste of time and 
money. But this sense of staying to- 
gether because we have 34 weeks to go 
before election day, and everybody sort 
of linking arms here, let us not let this 
get out of hand here. If anyone deviates 
or breaks ranks, of course, this falls 
apart. I know what that is like. 

So as a result of several of us voting 
differently, those hearings did not go 
forward. They ended, much to the dis- 
appointment, I might say, of a number 
of our colleagues who felt we should 
have gone forward. The reason I raise 
that is not to suggest somehow that 
the Senator from Connecticut deserves 
any particular commendation, but to 
hope there might be some colleagues 
today who are faced with a similar fact 
situation and might respond similarly, 
when we know, frankly, that an addi- 
tional $600,000—$400,000 in consulting 
fees—an open-ended investigation, at 
this juncture, with respect to those in- 
volved, has gone on too long. 

The overwhelming majority of people 
in this country think, frankly, it has 
gone on too long. It has been 270 days, 
the longest congressional investigative 
hearings—to the best of my knowl- 
edge—in the history of the U.S. Con- 
gress. Twenty months. The Watergate 
hearings went on 16 or 17 months; Iran- 
Contra, 6 or 7 months, from January 
1987 through August 1987. Those I re- 
member very, very well because the 
now majority leader, ROBERT DOLE, 
came to Senator INOUYE and Chairman 
HAMILTON—in 1987 now, not 1988—and 
said, Even though you have the right 
under the resolution to go until Octo- 
ber of that year, can we not wrap these 
up in August?" I will tell you why. Be- 
cause it was getting involved in elec- 
tion-year politics. Let us get it done 
early. DAN INOUYE, the Democratic 
Senator from Hawaii, and LEE HAMIL- 
TON, à Congressman from Indiana, who 
cochaired those investigations, agreed 
with the then-minority leader DOLE to 
wrap up those hearings in August, so 
that they would not contaminate the 
political season 1 year out—not 34 
weeks out, but 1 year out. 

As a result of that, the Iran-Contra 
hearings were completed by early Au- 
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gust 1987, if my memory serves me 
well. I think, as our distinguished col- 
league from Maryland pointed out, 
there were 21 hearings, in fact, con- 
ducted between early July 1987 and 
early August 1987, in order to accom- 
modate the then-minority leader's re- 
quest. 

Now here we are 34 weeks away, after 
20 months of hearings, 270 days, 50 ac- 
tual hearings, 100 witnesses, and 50,000 
documents have been turned over. I do 
not know how many people have been 
through depositions. And it is nothing, 
by the way, even remotely close to 
Iran-Contra in allegations. I remind 
my colleagues to remember the days 
when Fawn Hall was stuffing docu- 
ments into her cowboy boots, sneaking 
into the White House, or they had 
shredding parties at the White House, 
they called them, to destroy docu- 
ments. Nothing like that has been al- 
leged here. 

We have documents that have turned 
up. I know our colleagues have gone on 
at some length—I think, entirely ap- 
propriately—to examine what hap- 
pened there. None of us has suggested 
that we ought not to look into that. 
But as I pointed out in the past, in 
every single case where these docu- 
ments have emerged, nothing in them 
contradicts anything we learned ear- 
lier. Had these documents produced 
contradictory evidence, the suspicions 
about showing up late, or in some 
other place, would have much more 
credibility. But everything we found in 
the documents that came later has cor- 
roborated what we knew earlier. It 
does not excuse the fact they showed 
up late. 

Again, we may never know the an- 
swers completely. But to suggest there 
is a great conspiracy here is not borne 
out by the facts of what was in the doc- 
uments once discovered. 

So my basic plea, Mr. President, is 
for some Members on the other side to 
join us, and we could end this. Ending 
it is not to terminate it tomorrow, 
from our perspective. The Senator from 
Maryland and the minority leader have 
offered five more weeks of hearings, al- 
most $200,000 more in money, beyond 
the almost $1.5 million we have spent 
in the last 2 years just in the Senate, 
and one more month beyond that to 
write the report. So it is a proposal to 
go to the end of May. That is about 20 
weeks away from election day, not a 
year as we were in 1987. Yet, we are 
being told flatly that that is unaccept- 
able. 

Mr. President, you might understand 
the frustration we feel in all of this. 
That is not an unreasonable request. 
The original agreement was to end in 
February. We had snow days. We had a 
disagreement over the executive privi- 
lege argument, which took some days. 
You can make a case that you need a 
bit more time. But we entered into 
those agreements almost unanimously, 
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with maybe two or three dissenting 
votes. But when you end up with al- 
most all of the Senate voting over- 
whelmingly to conduct the hearings 
and to do the second phase and to agree 
on the termination date, and to be told 
on February 29, Sorry, we are going to 
ask for $600,000 more and no date cer- 
tain when we end them," despite the 
fact that we are weeks away from elec- 
tion, knowing full well that the mere 
fact that you are having these hearings 
would create the kind of damage we 
would like to cause, that is why we are 
upset about this. This is no great joy to 
be engaged in à lengthy debate and dis- 
cussion here. We ought not to be doing 
this. 

Here we are, and we hold one hearing 
on Medicaid all last year—one, despite 
the proposals to cut $240 billion out of 
that program. I think we had two or 
three hearings on education, and vir- 
tually no hearings on health care at 
all. Then we sit around and wonder 
why it is that Pat Buchanan seems to 
be igniting some support when he talks 
about jobs and people and they see us 
suspending maybe a week on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate debating the White- 
water hearings. We had 10 or 12 days on 
Waco. I do not know how many House 
hearings and Senate hearings there 
were on Ruby Ridge. I think there is 
value in looking at those issues, but 
this is going beyond the pale, going too 
far. It is going way too far. 

So we are urging, Mr. President, that 
some Members of the majority stand 
up and join us in this compromise pro- 
posal to bring a conclusion to these 
hearings and to do so in a reasonable 
way, with a reasonable amount of dol- 
lars. We are the ones on the committee 
who have to sit there day after day. We 
are prepared to do it. 

I remember in the summer of 1994, 
when we sat there 12, 13 hours a day in 
order to wrap this up. We went late 
into the night to do it. If it takes that, 
then let us do it. We are prepared to do 
that, to bring this to closure. So we are 
urging colleagues to join us in this pro- 
posal, in this effort. 

Mr. President, I went over some of 
the earlier points. It may be worth it 
to reiterate some of the things that 
happened. The Senate’s Whitewater in- 
vestigation began in 1994, with biparti- 
san support. Bipartisan support was 
continued in May 1995 when the Senate 
overwhelmingly approved Senate Reso- 
lution 120 to create the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Whitewater. 

Since 1994, there have been more 
than 50 hearings, as I have mentioned, 
with testimony from well over 100 wit- 
nesses, after detailed examination of 
more than 45,000 pages of documents. 
By the way, Mr. President, it is worth- 
while to note that here, unlike in other 
congressional investigations, not a sin- 
gle witness from the White House came 
other than voluntarily, and several 
witnesses came on many occasions. 
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Other than the argument over attor- 
ney-client privilege—which is a legiti- 
mate argument—every single docu- 
ment received we received voluntarily. 
There has been no effort here to fight 
for the release of documents at all ex- 
cept when there was a legitimate ques- 
tion about attorney-client privilege 
and executive privilege. Those only oc- 
curred in very rare cases. Beyond that, 
in every other instance, we had a tre- 
mendously cooperative White House on 
this. 

I think the documentation is about 
fifty-fifty: About 10,000 or 12,000 pages 
of White House representation, and 
12,000 from the Clintons’ files them- 
selves that have come into the com- 
mittee’s possession for examination. It 
is hard for those who pushed for this 
investigation to admit that nothing 
new has been turned up. Yet, that is 
the case. 

I might point out in addition to the 
moneys we have spent of almost $2 mil- 
lion, not including what we may be 
spending now with this additional re- 
quest, the Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro 
iaw firm out on the west coast has 
spent several millions of dollars over 
the last 2 years on an independent ex- 
amination for the RTC, Mr. President, 
of the Rose Law Firm and related mat- 
ters. As you know, Mr. President, they 
concluded their report in December, 
but when the new billing records at the 
White House showed up they asked for 
an extension to determine whether or 
not the conclusions in December would 
be warranted. They did that examina- 
tion and basically several days ago 
filed their final conclusions after ex- 
amining these new records and reached 
the conclusion in their words, That no 
more moneys ought to be spent on the 
Whitewater investigation." That, in 
fact, in their view there was no proof 
to substantiate the Clintons' or the law 
firm's involvement in the Madison 
Guaranty issues. It is a long report, 
about 170 pages. I do not expect my col- 
leagues to read through it but the con- 
clusions are there for people to read. 
Again, that has been completed. 

Then we have the $26 million spent 
by the independent counsel up to now. 
Again, as our colleague from Maryland 
pointed out, I believe it is $1 million à 
month; $1 million à month the inde- 
pendent counsel is consuming. Nothing 
we are suggesting here limits the inde- 
pendent counsel’s investigation. In 
fact, they can go on in perpetuity. 
Some fear they probably will, if past 
practice is any indication of future 
conduct. We ought to take a look at 
that issue at some point, but the inde- 
pendent counsel proceeds apparently at 
$1 million à month with no limitations 
on their work. 

So there is $30 million—more than 
$30 million—that has been spent over 
270 days or so, with more hearings than 
in any other investigation in the his- 
tory of Congress. Is it unreasonable 
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that we say can we not wrap this up in 
5 weeks—our part of this, in 5 weeks— 
with $200,000, almost a quarter of à mil- 
lion dollars, in additional funding? Is 
that an unreasonable request, particu- 
larly when you compare it to the re- 
quest that says we want half a million, 
not including consulting fees for an un- 
limited amount of time. Which is the 
more reasonable request in light of 
what we have been through over these 
past several years? 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SARBANES. I ask the Senator 
which is the more reasonable request, 
if you put it in the context of what oc- 
curred in 1987 with respect to the Iran- 
Contra hearings in which a Democrat- 
ically controlled Congress was looking 
into the activities of a Republican ad- 
ministration and had Members who 
were pressing hard for an open-ended 
investigation that would carry well 
into the 1988 political year. The minor- 
ity leader of the U.S. Senate, then Sen- 
ator DOLE, in early 1987 took a very 
strong position against an unlimited 
hearing on that matter, pointing out it 
would turn into a political exercise in 
an election year. 

Senator INOUYE, who headed up the 
select committee on the Senate side, 
and Chairman HAMILTON, from the 
House side, accepted that argument 
and agreed to a limited period of time. 
In fact, later they intensified the 
schedule in order to finish it earlier in 
1987, in August, so it would not carry 
over into 1988. 

Now, if you put it in that context, I 
say to the Senator, is not the proposal 
made by Senator DASCHLE an emi- 
nently reasonable proposal? I heard 
talk on the floor today that there is a 
double standard. Someone got up and 
said if this were a Republican Presi- 
dent now and a Democratic Congress, 
things would be different. They might 
well be different. They were different 
in 1987 when we had a Republican presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress, and 
the Democratic Congress then accepted 
the argument that we did not want to 
turn it into a political exercise in the 
1988 election, and carried through and 
did the hearings—did 21 days of hear- 
ings in 23 days in order to bring the 
matter to an end. 

Given that history and placing it in 
that context, does that not make the 
proposal of the minority leader, Sen- 
ator DASCHLE, seeking to accommodate 
for the extension of another 5 weeks to 
do the hearings, a far more reasonable 
proposition than the proposal of Chair- 
man D'AMATO for an indefinite exten- 
sion of these hearings throughout the 
election year? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, my col- 
league from Maryland is exactly right. 
He answers his question with his ques- 
tion. In fact, it obviously is far more 
reasonable. 
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Again, I recall the then-minority 
leader, Senator DOLE, making the case 
in part that it was not just the politics. 
He worried about the damage being 
done to the Presidency, the office of 
the Presidency. So he made that appeal 
on the basis that we ought not to dam- 
age the office of the Presidency. Of 
course, we are well aware that our col- 
league from Kansas, the majority lead- 
er, is an active candidate for the office 
of the Presidency today, and yet yes- 
terday in the Rules Committee when 
the matter came up as to whether or 
not we ought to try and put some limi- 
tation on this for 5 weeks and a limited 
amount of money, there was a vote. 

Our colleague, Senator FORD of Ken- 
tucky, offered an amendment to the 
open-ended proposal and said, “How 
about 5 weeks, $185,000, with an addi- 
tional month to wrap it up?" The ma- 
jority leader was there for the vote. He 
voted against that and voted for the 
open-ended proposition. Only 5 years 
ago he was, of course, making a strong 
case in the other direction. 

Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator 
would yield on that point, what he said 
in the debate in early 1987, If we get 
bogged down in finger pointing, in tear- 
ing down the President and the admin- 
istration, we are just not going to be 
up to the challenges ahead, and all of 
us, all Americans, will be the losers." 
Let me repeat that, ‘‘and all of us, all 
Americans, will be the losers." 

As the Senator from Connecticut 
pointed out, this was an added argu- 
ment that was made in addition to the 
argument which was accepted by the 
Democratic majority that the inquiry 
ought not to be carried into the elec- 
tion year. There is this the very point 
that the Senator alluded to just a mo- 
ment or two ago. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my colleague 
from Maryland for raising that point. 
It goes to the heart of what I was sug- 
gesting at the outset here, that in the 
conduct of these investigations by and 
large there has been an effort at least 
on the part of those of us here to seek 
bipartisan accommodation. These are 
not matters that necessarily ought to 
fall into the area of partisan debate be- 
cause we recognize the sensitivity of 
them. Hence, over the years, the for- 
mation of these committees and the al- 
location of resources, with some minor 
exceptions, have enjoyed bipartisan 
support. 

As the Senator from Maryland points 
out, it was, in fact, the leadership of 
the majority in 1987 that agreed with 
the minority and accommodated their 
request to not allow those hearings to 
spill over into the fall of 1987, à year 
away from election day. Not 34 weeks 
away from election day, a year away 
from election day. 

I might point out that resolution 
called for the termination of the Iran- 
Contra hearings in October 1987. That 
was the termination date. We moved it 
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back and finished the work in August, 
a year and a half before the election, 
because the request from the then-mi- 
nority leader was that this might con- 
taminate the election season. 

Yet here, after the longest investiga- 
tory hearings in the history of Con- 
gress, 50 hearings, 100 witnesses or 
more and all of the information we 
have accumulated and collected, to a 
request to wrap this up 6 months—less 
than 5 months, less than that—before 
election day, the answer is a resound- 
ing, "No. Tough. We have something 
going here politically and we are going 
to ride this one down the road here, 
even though we have no information or 
no evidence of any wrongdoing—not 
even any wrongdoing; any unethical 
behavior—we are going to ride this one 
out because, who knows, maybe we can 
get something going here." 

This is à very unhealthy thing for 
this body to be doing, very unhealthy. 
It invites a kind of deterioration in the 
comity that is essential in this body to 
get anything done, when we engage in 
this kind of practice. 

Mr. President, what we are con- 
fronted with here, then, is obviously 
the dilemma the majority is in—which 
should be a dilemma which is not that 
difficult to resolve but nonetheless is a 
dilemma—do you push, on the one 
hand, for an extension of the hearings 
that we have already conducted for 
such a lengthy period of time deep into 
the Presidential campaign season and 
thus undermine, in my opinion, the in- 
tegrity of the Senate with what will 
appear to be, at least it does to many, 
a purely partisan attack on the Presi- 
dent? Or do you admit that the inves- 
tigation has turned up no new evidence 
of illegal or unethical behavior and 
risk the vocal wrath of those on the 
fringes for whom the very absence of 
proof is in itself evidence of a coverup? 
A true Hobson's choice, in many ways, 
for the majority leader and the major- 
ity. 

At this point, I think it is appro- 
priate to ask if it was necessary for the 
Senate to even reach this point. I do 
not believe so. One of the key provi- 
sions of Senate Resolution 120 was a re- 
quirement that the special committee 
conclude its business by February 29, 
1996. By adopting a date specific to ter- 
minate the special committee, the Sen- 
ate as a body wisely—wisely—intended 
to eliminate the taint of partisan poli- 
tics from the committee’s work and to 
avoid the kind of pressures that come 
from outside fringe groups that de- 
mand a continuation of our work in 
perpetuity. That is why, unanimously, 
we agreed on that date. 

Now, we understand we may need a 
few more days. We understand that. 

But we avoid the very problem that 
we have now found ourselves in by es- 
tablishing those kind of dates. By the 
way, I went back and researched this. 
There is not a single investigation that 
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I could find done by the Senate of the 
United States over the past 30 years 
that did not have a termination date in 
the original resolution that established 
the committee. Wisely the Senate has 
done so to avoid the kind of problem 
we get into when you have open-ended 
investigations with no end in sight. 
Therefore, we put that in the resolu- 
tion. 

In adopting a cutoff date well in ad- 
vance of the 1996 Presidential elections, 
the Senate was following the same pro- 
cedures advocated by the majority 
leader, as pointed out by our colleague 
from Maryland, back in 1987 when he 
then as minority leader successfully 
argued for the limiting of the duration 
of the special committee to investigate 
the Iran-Contra affair. Of course, as 
this deadline approaches we find our- 
selves operating in a far different polit- 
ical landscape than we were in the 
months following the 1994 congres- 
sional elections. The enhanced politi- 
cal position of the President has led 
some to speculate that the proposed ex- 
tension is little more than a desperate, 
nakedly partisan attempt to smear the 
First Family. What is particularly in- 
teresting is that as the committee 
moved closer and closer to the deadline 
which we established almost unani- 
mously it actually slowed down the 
pace of the hearings to the point where 
we held only eight hearings in the en- 
tire month of February, and none in 
the last week of February. I remind my 
colleagues there were no votes. The 
majority leader did not call up any 
votes in the month of February. There 
were no interruptions. Yet, for the en- 
tire month we were all around—mem- 
bers of the committee. We had eight 
hearings over 5 weeks, and only one 
hearing with a single witness in the 
last week of the hearings. 

Mr. President, I also find it interest- 
ing that last week the majority pro- 
vided a preliminary witness list indi- 
cating that it wanted to call as many 
as 60 to 75 people as witnesses when 
over a month ago, and before we heard 
from 15 witnesses, the chairman of the 
committee said in response to ques- 
tions from myself and Senator SAR- 
BANES of Maryland that we have iden- 
tified 60 potential witnesses." That was 
on February 1, 1996, on page 84 of the 
transcripts. As I mentioned, we have 
heard from 15 witnesses since that 
time, leading one to reasonably believe 
that we were down to calling 45 wit- 
nesses, or less at this point. I say this 
not to place the chairman of the spe- 
cial committee in any embarrassing 
position but to illustrate the fact that 
the bar keeps getting raised by the ma- 
jority as to how much time they need 
to complete their inquiries. 

It would be one thing, of course, if we 
had no precedents to rely upon as far 
as Senate investigations go. But, in 
fact, we have many precedents, includ- 
ing our experience with the Iran- 
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Contra hearings. The contrast, as has 
been pointed out by our colleague from 
Maryland, could not be more stark. 
When the Iran-Contra hearings entered 
its final months of existence and knew 
it had a lot of ground to cover, it held 
21 hearings in that 1-month period. Mr. 
President, that is 21 hearings in 1 
month by Iran-Contra, compared to 8 
in 1 month by the Whitewater Commit- 
tee. Did Senators have more stamina in 
1987 than they do in 1996? Probably not. 
I do not think so. But perhaps there 
was a greater will to get the job done 
by the members of that committee 
than we have seen so far by the mem- 
bers of the Whitewater Committee. 

The majority raises a number of 
issues to justify an indefinite extension 
of the special committee. But I believe, 
based on the facts, that the alternative 
that we are offering to this indefinite 
extension will provide ample time for 
the committee to complete whatever 
work remains. The primary reason 
cited by my friends on the other side of 
the aisle for continuing these hearings 
indefinitely has been that the White 
House has failed to cooperate with the 
committee's investigation. That is just 
fundamentally wrong. To buttress this 
contention, we are told by the majority 
and it is pointed out by the majority, 
the confrontation over the so-called 
Kennedy notes—that is the lawyer— 
and the discovery since January of doc- 
uments are relevant to the commit- 
tee’s work. The conclusion drawn by 
the majority is that the White House 
wil delay providing damaging docu- 
ments until just before the commit- 
tee's termination date and thus an 
open-ended extension is warranted. 

Mr. President, the facts do not jus- 
tify such a conclusion. First and fore- 
most, this administration, as I said 
earlier, has been more cooperative with 
the committee's investigation than 
any administration in memory. The 
White House has turned over 14,000 
pages of White House documents, and 
the President and the First Lady's per- 
sonal attorney have turned over in ex- 
cess of 10,000 to 20,000 pages of addi- 
tional documents. 

Furthermore, every administration 
official has been made available to the 
committee and has testified volun- 
tarily—every single one of them with- 
out the promise of immunity that Con- 
gress was required to give members of 
the previous administration during the 
Iran-Contra hearings. 

Many of us in the Senate well re- 
member the actions of the previous two 
administrations with respect to the 
Iran-Contra investigation. Who can for- 
get the time we heard about high-level 
national security officials holding 
shredding parties at the White House? 
In fact, the top two Reagan officials in 
White House deleted over 5,000 e-mails 
in the hours just before they both re- 
signed in disgrace from their positions; 
5,000 e-mails were destroyed just hours 
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before they submitted their resigna- 
tions. And yet we did those hearings in 
6 months. Who can forget the image of 
Fawn Hall stuffing sensitive documents 
into her boots so they could be spirited 
out of the White House before inves- 
tigators could examine them? 

Many of us remember the changing 
memory of top officials who refused for 
6 years to turn over documents to the 
independent counsel, Lawrence Walsh, 
despite repeated demands to do so. 
None of that has happened here. 

What have we received? We have re- 
ceived as a good-faith effort by the 
White House to comply with the innu- 
merable and frequently overly broad 
requests of the special committee. Per- 
haps there would be more credibility to 
the allegations if the documents that 
have been turned over since January 
offered startling mew evidence of 
wrongdoing, or if they contradicted 
previous testimony. But the fact is 
that all of these documents—yes, even 
the ones we found just recently—con- 
firm the information that has been pro- 
vided to the special committee in pre- 
vious evidence; in every single case. 

Far from revealing the smoking gun, 
these documents provide exculpatory 
evidence that there was no illegal or 
unethical activity by the President or 
the First Lady or administration offi- 
cials. We have also been told by the 
majority, citing the controversy over 
producing the so-called Kennedy notes 
as a reason for why the committee can- 
not complete its work on time. The 
fact of the matter is that there was a 
legitimate dispute between the com- 
mittee and the White House over the 
legitimate claims of attorney-client 
privilege. To simply dismiss the White 
House concerns on this issue is nothing 
more than obstructionism. But as 
Geoffrey Hazzard, a noted professor of 
law, stated in a letter to the White 
House at the time of this controversy, 
and I quote from it: 

Presidents of both political parties have 
asserted the privilege. This position is, in my 
opinion, correct reasoning from such prece- 
dents as can be applied. Accordingly, the 
President can properly invoke the attorney- 
client privilege. 

Iam not trying to reopen the debate 
on this issue which ended after mutu- 
ally satisfactory negotiations with the 
committee getting all the documents it 
had requested, but to put to rest an as- 
sertion that there was no basis for the 
White House to be concerned with inad- 
vertently waiving the President's right 
to confidential communications with 
their attorneys. 

There are some observers who believe 
that the entire controversy over the 
so-called Kennedy notes was orches- 
trated by the majority to create a con- 
flict within the White House over pro- 
viding documents. The reason for that 
belief is that there has been a strong 
tendency on the part of the committee 
to make document requests that are so 
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broad as to make compliance virtually 
impossible. There are numerous exam- 
ples of this, not just a few. But I par- 
ticularly remember when the majority 
wanted to subpoena—listen to this—all 
of the telephone records from the 
White House to area code 501, which 
just so happens to be the entire State 
of Arkansas—all of the telephone 
records of the entire State of Arkansas. 
That was the subpoena request. If you 
think I am making this up, that is the 
kind of request we were getting. 

Senator KERRY of Massachusetts and 
I asked majority counsel for the basis 
of such a broad request, and let me 
quote from the hearing transcript. 

Senator KERRY. That’s the entire State of 
Arkansas. You want calls to the entire State 
of Arkansas from the White House for 5 
months? 

MAJORITY COUNSEL. I don’t know what the 
area code 501 encompasses. 

Senator DODD. It’s the entire State. You 
ought to know that before you put it in a 
subpoena. 

There you have à case where here we 
are subpoenaing an area code and coun- 
sel says, I don't know what it encom- 
passes. We are just going to throw the 
net out here. You wonder why we are 
frustrated and angry over how this is 
proceeding. 

Ultimately, the subpoena was nar- 
rowed, thanks to the efforts of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, to a legitimate 
framework. But that small example, 
that one example I hope gives our col- 
leagues a flavor of the difficulty faced 
by the White House during these pro- 
ceedings. It seems that every time the 
majority makes a document request, it 
starts out so broad that days or weeks 
of negotiations are necessary before 
the request can be complied with. 
Thus, the question might not be why 
the White House takes so long to com- 
ply with the document requests but, 
rather, why the majority consistently 
chooses to frame those requests in à 
way that ensures the maximum 
amount of time will elapse before there 
can be compliance with the request. 
That is one of the reasons for the 
delay. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DODD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the request that was made 
for all communications between any- 
one on the White House staff, current 
or past, and 50 named individuals over 
an 18-month period on any subject 
whatsoever? Let me repeat that. That 
was the initial request. For any com- 
munication between anyone on the cur- 
rent White House staff or past White 
House staff and an enumerated list of 
more than 50 people over an 18-month 
period on any subject whatsoever. And, 
of course, the response to that is that 
this is so broad it is just impossible to 
comply with. And eventually, by inter- 
action, and so forth, it was narrowed 
down to more relevant time periods, to 
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more relevant individuals, and to more 
relevant subjects. And then, once that 
was done, we were able then in a rea- 
sonable period of time to get compli- 
ance from the White House. But that is 
another example along the lines of the 
501 area code, which the Senator cited, 
of the problems we have confronted. 

Now, as the Senator indicated ear- 
lier, I generally joined with the major- 
ity in the various document requests, 
but I refused to do it in those few in- 
stances in which the requests were so 
broad that they literally were not pos- 
sible reasonably to comply with. And 
then, over time, eventually we were 
able to narrow those down, put them in 
a reasonable framework and then put 
them forward and get compliance. 

Now, the White House has now re- 
sponded to every request that has been 
made to them as of today with the ex- 
ception of two new requests made in 
the last couple of weeks with respect to 
e-mails. These were additional e-mail 
requests, beyond the ones that have 
previously been made. So there has 
been an effort on their part to comply 
with some of the most broad and 
sweeping and onerous requests that I 
think anyone could imagine. 

Mr. DODD. I appreciate my colleague 
making that point. I wonder if my col- 
league would agree that it is not unrea- 
sonable for those who watch those 
kinds of requests to begin to question 
whether or not there is an intentional 
desire to provoke a delay, knowing full 
well that such a broad request is going 
to have to be unacceptable, so that 
time is consumed narrowing the re- 
quest to a reasonable level so that the 
White House in this case can respond. I 
do not know how long my colleague ac- 
tually spent in those cases to actually 
narrow the subpoenas down to a rea- 
sonable level. May I inquire. Was it 
several days? 

Mr. SARBANES. Certainly. More 
than that. More than that. And the 
White House's response to these overly 
broad requests is, What can we do with 
this? We have to get more rationality 
into the request if we are to respond to 
it in a reasonable period of time. 

That has been one of the problems 
throughout. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my colleague for 
that additional information which I 
had forgotten, but it is a very good 
point indeed. Any communication to, 
was it 18 employees? Did I hear it cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. SARBANES. No, no, it was be- 
tween anyone on the White House 
staff—— 

Mr. DODD. Anyone? 

Mr. SARBANES. Current or past, and 
50 people, named people over an 18- 
month period on any subject matter 
whatsoever. That was the original re- 
quest. That was not the request that 
was finally responded to because we 
were able, by working together, to nar- 
row the request in à way that we were 
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able to limit the number of people, the 
subject matter, and the time period so 
it become manageable. 

Mr. DODD. That is incredible. 

Mr. SARBANES. This was the origi- 
nal thing we were confronted with. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my colleague. I 
apologize. I thought it was 18. It was 18 
months, every single employee, past or 
present, in this administration over an 
18-month period. 

Mr. SARBANES. On the White House 
staff, yes. 

Mr. DODD. I should complete my re- 
marks at that particular point. I think 
that makes the case. It is a better ex- 
ample than almost the entire area code 
of a State. 

Mr. President, another reason we 
have been given as to why the commit- 
tee should be extended indefinitely— 
and let me emphasize this indefinite 
extension—is that we must wait until 
the independent counsel has completed 
his trial of Governor Tucker, Jim 
McDougal and Susan McDougal, in Ar- 
kansas. That trial is scheduled, after 
several delays, to begin on March 4—in 
fact, it is unde: « ay—and to last from 6 
to 10 weeks. 

However, the idea of waiting for Mr. 
Starr's trial to end is contrary to the 
bipartisan position taken by the spe- 
cial committee just a few months ago. 
On October 2 of last year, the chairman 
and Senator SARBANES sent a letter to 
Mr. Starr. Let me quote from this let- 
ter, if Imay. This is from the chairman 
of the Whitewater Committee and Sen- 
ator SARBANES, joint signatures. The 
letter says: 

If the special committee were to continue 
to defer its investigation and hearings, it 
would not be able to complete its task until 
well into 1996. 

They continued saying: 

We have now determined that the special 
committee should not delay its investigation 
of the remaining matters specified in Senate 
Resolution 120. We believe that the concerns 
expressed in your letter do not outweigh the 
Senate's strong interest in concluding its in- 
vestigation and public hearings into the 
matter specified in Senate Resolution 120 
consistent with section 9 of the resolution. 

Section 9 of the resolution is the pro- 
vision that requires the special com- 
mittee to complete its work by Feb- 
ruary 29, 1996. 

So the committee is specifically on 
record, it is on record, as opposed to 
delaying its work in order to accommo- 
date the trial going on in Arkansas. 
One cannot help but wonder what has 
changed other than the political situa- 
tion to prompt the chairman to unilat- 
erally change his mind on this fun- 
damental issue. 

There is one critical fact that I hope 
my colleagues will not lose sight of 
during the course of these debates, and 
that is that our decision about extend- 
ing the committee will not affect the 
investigation of the independent coun- 
sel by one iota. There are no limits, 
none, on either the duration of Mr. 
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Starr's investigation or its scope or its 
cost, for that matter—none whatso- 
ever. As a matter of fact, the independ- 
ent counsel recently requested and re- 
ceived permission to expand his inquiry 
to include matters from 1992 that were 
not originally part of his mandate. 

I hope that those Senators who 
might worry that ending our investiga- 
tion will somehow give the Clintons a 
free ride will certainly want to know 
what Mr. Starr is doing down in Little 
Rock with a staff of 30 attorneys, 100 
investigators, and a cost to the tax- 
payers of $1 million a month on top of 
the $26 million he has already spent. 

That would be à good inquiry, maybe 
extend these hearings. Maybe we ought 
to do an investigation of how that in- 
vestigation is being done—$26 million. 
You have more lawyers down there 
than you do focused on organized crime 
in some of our major cities. The Amer- 
ican public might want to know how 
their tax money is being spent with 
that kind of an effort. 

Given the absence of any compelling 
factual basis to continue these hear- 
ings, Mr. President, the alternative 
that we have proposed through the mi- 
nority leader, Senator DASCHLE, I 
think is more generous in allowing the 
committee to complete whatever task 
the majority feels must still be accom- 
plished. 

You know, Mr. President, in some 
ways I regret we did not do what the 
minority had done back in 1987. In ret- 
rospect, maybe we should have had the 
minority leader, Senator DASCHLE, ap- 
proach the majority last fall and ask to 
wrap up these hearings early, as Sen- 
ator DOLE did in 1987. Remember what 
I said earlier, the original termination 
date was October of 1987. Senator DOLE 
came in the spring and said. Can't we 
get this done early, get it done by Au- 
gust, in order to avoid the campaign 
season of 1988? Can't you get it done in 
August of 1987, not in October when it 
gets into the campaign season?" 

Maybe we should have approached 
the majority last fall and said. How 
about getting this done earlier?" Then 
maybe we might have finished around 
February. Instead, we thought it was 
on the level. In fact, it was set at Feb- 
ruary 29 as a reasonable time, and then 
because you may need a few extra days, 
we have suggested 5 more weeks, al- 
most a month and a half more of hear- 
ings, and an additional month to file 
the report, and almost $200,000 more to 
do it, not to mention the consultants' 
fees that are going to be spent. 

Our colleagues ought to know that I 
think a substantial minority or maybe 
a majority of the Senators on this side 
feel this should have ended on the 29th, 
and that is it. But because Senator 
SARBANES and the majority leader and 
others, myself included, made a case, 
look, a few more days here, let us try, 
and there are additional witnesses we 
need; let us try to wrap this up. 
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But I think many people here feel, as 
the American public does by over- 
whelming majorities—they feel this 
has gone on too long—$30 million dol- 
lars. It is their money we are spending 
on this. It is their money that is being 
spent on this, on this investigation 
that has gone nowhere, shown nothing, 
uncovered nothing. Now they want half 
a million dollars more of your money 
to spend on this, along with 
consultancy fees for an unlimited 
amount of time. 

You wonder why the American public 
get sick and tired of how Washington 
pays attention to itself, is preoccupied 
with itself, trying to get $30 million to 
spend on hearings instead of looking 
into what is happening to our cities or 
education or health care or joblessness 
in America. You could not get the 
votes here for that. But we will spend 
$30 million over 270 days, and 50 hear- 
ings, on whether or not something hap- 
pened in the 1980's, 15 years ago, in Ar- 
kansas. 

Then we wonder why there is rage in 
the country over how Washington does 
its business. Well, you get a good taste 
of it now in this last Congress. Not one 
hearing on Medicare. Whether you 
agree with the cuts or not, the fact 
that we would propose cutting $240 bil- 
lion out of the safety net for people's 
health care, and we do not even have à 
hearing to look at it and examine it. 

Oh, but we can spend 50 hearings on 
this, 10 or 12 hearings on Waco, 15 hear- 
ings on Ruby Ridge. Boy, those are im- 
portant issues. That is just what the 
American public sent us here for. That 
is how they want their money spent. 
Now they want an unlimited amount of 
time and a half a million more. And 
people say, wringing their hands. Why 
are people so upset with Washington?" 
Well, watch this spectacle over the 
next few days. You do not have to ask 
yourself the question. 

We ought to wrap this up and get it 
over with. It has gone on too long. The 
proposal by the minority leader, Sen- 
ator DASCHLE, is à reasonable one—this 
body ought not to take 10 minutes to 
debate it—5 more weeks, $185,000 to 
complete its work, and particularly as 
it is coming down, as everyone—every- 
one—knows in the country. 

It is one thing to engage in politics 
with your own money, but to engage in 
political activities with the taxpayers' 
money is insulting. It angers people. It 
makes them angry. They are right to 
be angry. They ought to be angry about 
this process and watch these votes 
when the votes come up and remember 
how people vote on this, how quick 
they are to spend their money on this. 

But how unwilling they are when it 
comes down to your health care or 
your kid's education or your jobs. They 
are, Oh, no, we can't afford to do that. 
We've got to balance the budget, but, 
by God, we'll spend the money on 
this." That is why people are angry in 
America. And I do not blame them. 
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So, Mr. President, I hope in the com- 
ing days here, over the next day or so, 
that we can reach an understanding 
here that 5 weeks is plenty amount of 
time. We can hold a lot of hearings in 
5 weeks. We can wrap this up and put it 
behind us. It is unhealthy for this in- 
stitution. It does damage to this insti- 
tution. It does a disservice to the 
American public. So I urge that we 
come to an agreement on this and 
move along. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


SANTORUM). The Senator from Alaska. 
Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 
Mr. President, we heard a good deal 

of rhetoric relative to the prevailing 
attitude of the American people. My 
good friend from Connecticut has indi- 
cated that the public has had enough 
and that clearly this side of the aisle is 
to blame for continuing the efforts in 
the Whitewater probe. 

I think my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle are either not listening 
to the American public or not reading 
the daily newspapers in the United 
States. I have a list that was compiled 
a little while ago, just a very, very par- 
tial list, of the newspapers specifically 
requesting extended hearings—the 
Washington Times, the Washington 
Post, New York Times, the New York 
Post, the Times-Picayune, the Times 
Union. And in support of the hearings, 
there has been the same group of news- 
papers. This is a very, very, very, very 
small list of those newspapers. 

That represents public opinion, Mr. 
President. That represents the public’s 
opinion in light of the overwhelming 
information that just keeps coming out 
about Whitewater. So much of this in- 
formation just seems to be trickling 
out of the White House, and the public 
wants answers. 

Let me refer specifically to what I 
am talking about by referring to the 
chart behind me which clearly makes 
my point. 

If one looks—I might just make a re- 
flection on a comment that was made 
in the book Men of Zeal” by Senator 
COHEN and former Majority Leader 
Mitchell. 

I quote: 

The committee’s deadline provided a con- 
venient stratagem for those who were deter- 
mined not to cooperate. 

That, of course, is a commentary on 
the events surrounding the Iran-Contra 
hearings. 

But let us look at the record, Mr. 
President. And this, Mr. President, is 
why these hearings must be extended. 
The documents simply keep coming. In 
August of 1995, The committee re- 
quested documentation from the White 
House. 

In October it was necessary to send a 
subpoena to the White House. 

January 5. The Rose Law Firm bill- 
ing records were produced. 
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Records discovered by Carolyn Huber 
in the White House personal residence 
in August 1995. 

January 29, 1996, and February 7. 
Mark Gearan’s documents produced, 
documents “inadvertently taken” from 
the White House. 

February 13. Michael Waldman’s doc- 
uments produced. Documents found in 
the course of an office move.” 

Well, let us move to February. 

February 20. Harold Ickes’ documents 
produced. Documents were inadvert- 
ently overlooked" and Mr. Ickes was 
under mistaken belief" that they had 
been produced earlier. 

February 29. Special committee fund- 
ing expires. And that, Mr. President, is 
why we are here are today. 

But incredulously, the White House 
documents just keep coming. March 1, 
suddenly Bruce Lindsey's documents 
are produced. Documents inadvert- 
ently were not produced previously. 

March 2. White House produces 166 
pages of documents of various adminis- 
tration officials, including Lisa 
Caputo, Neil Eggleston, Bruce Lindsey, 
Bernard Nussbaum, and Dee Dee 
Myers. 

March 5. Rose Law Firm documents 
produced. Documents were just lo- 
cated.” 

Mr. President, look at the facts. 
Since the funding has expired, we have 
received three separate groups of docu- 
mentation. Why did that occur? Well, 
one can do some guessing. Perhaps 
there was some fear of the con- 
sequences that occur from withholding 
evidence? And perhaps memories were 
suddenly refreshed when those con- 
sequences became more apparent. 

Mr. President, do not buy for a 
minute the argument of the other side 
that somehow this debate is a Repub- 
lican plot, a partisan plot. Well, Mr. 
President, finding answers to the many 
unanswered questions about White- 
water is not partisan politics. Let's 
look at what the public thinks, as re- 
flected in many editorials from news- 
papers across the nation. 

The Times Picayune: 

Senate Democrats should think twice 
about filibustering to end the Whitewater in- 
vestigation committee’s attempt to get to 
the bottom of President and Mrs. Clinton's 
involvement in Whitewater and related mat- 
ters. The public would likely simply add 
Senate Democrats to the líst of participants 
in a suspected coverup. 

I read on: 

But the Senate investigation has not 
popped up suddenly in this election year, it 
began 20 months ago, and it’s sometimes 
snail's pace has not had to do with dragging 
it out until the election year but instead 
with the White House’s determinedly evasive 
tactics. 

The White House, Mr. President, not 
the Congress. 

The White House pleads that it is cooperat- 
ing, but although it has provided the com- 
mittee reams of requested documents, it still 
has not provided key documents that might 
clear the matter up, one way or the other. 
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The natural conclusion must be that the 
Clintons have something to hide, and that if 
they do not want to make it public, it must 
not support the Clintons' declarations that 
they have done nothing illegal or unethical. 

It concludes: 

No matter how this might serve the Demo- 
cratic campaign interests, it would not serve 
the public interest. That interest is having 
the facts, and only then can the public draw 
its own conclusion. 

Mr. President, the editorial that I 
just read, is representative of many 
editorials across the United States. So, 
Iask again, is it only the Senate Re- 
publicans who wish to get answers 
about Whitewater? It clearly is not. It 
is the opinion of editorials across the 
nation, and these editorials reflect the 
attitudes and opinions of the American 
public. Let's look at some more edi- 
torials: 

The Washington Post, March 4, enti- 
tled Twenty Months and Counting." 
It reads as follows: 

Twenty months and counting. That is the 
disdainful cry of Senate Democrats as they 
rise in opposition to the request of Senate 
Republicans for an open-ended extension of 
the now-expired Whitewater investigation. 

. . . The committee, for example, has been 
having an exceedingly tough time obtaining 
subpoenaed documents or unambiguous tes- 
timony from administration officials. Sel- 
dom have so many key witnesses had no 
earthly idea why they did what they did, 
wrote what they wrote, or said what they 
said— 

Or if they even remembered it at all. 

. . . White House aides keep dribbling down 
documents—suddenly and miraculously dis- 
covered—to the committee. Just when we 
think we've seen the last of the belated re- 
leases, one more turns up. The latest was 
Friday night, when one of the President's 
top aides, Bruce Lindsey, produced two pages 
of notes that he had earlier told the White- 
water committee he didn't remember taking. 

At issue today, as has been the case 
for some time, is whether the Clinton 
administration has done anything to 
impede investigations by Congress or 
the independent counsel and whether 
the Clintons engaged in any improper 
activities in Arkansas while he was 
Governor and the First Lady was part- 
ner in the Rose law firm. Nothing ille- 
galon their part has turned up yet. For 
those who are inclined to dismiss any 
and everything that falls under the 
label of Whitewater as just another po- 
litical witch hunt, it is worth remem- 
bering that 16 people have been in- 
dicted by Federal grand juries as a re- 
sult of the independent counsel's probe 
and 9 have entered guilty pleas. Con- 
gress doesn't have the job of sending 
people to jail. But factfinding is part of 
the congressional job description. The 
Whitewater Committee should be em- 
powered to do just that. 

The St. Petersburg Times has an- 
other interesting editorial. And again, 
Senate Republicans did not write these 
editorials, Mr. President. Newspaper 
editors wrote these editorials; edi- 
torials that I submit reflect the views 
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of many Americans. Let me quote the 
last portion of an editorial in the St. 
Petersburg Times, dated February 29: 

There are many. . . compelling reasons for 
continuing the Senate work, including the 
criminal Whitewater proceedings that may 
unearth important new facts. But the most 
important reason is also the most demo- 
cratic: Ordinary citizens need to learn what 
all this is about, what this Whitewater talk 
is about. While Arkansas’ most powerful cou- 
ple, did the Clinton’s trade their public trust 
for private gain? Since going to Washington 
have the Clintons and their associates used 
the power of the presidency to cover their 
tracks? 

These are painful questions, and not 
just for the Clintons. Americans de- 
serve a President they can trust, some- 
one who embraces questions about in- 
tegrity instead of running from them. 
If the answers make the Clintons’ cam- 
paign more difficult, so be it. The 
search for answers can’t stop now. 

Let me quote the Washington Post of 
February 29, which is not a product of 
this side of the aisle by any means. I 
read the last paragraph: 

What the Senate does not need is a Demo- 
cratic-led filibuster. ing already gone 
bail for the Clinton White House, often to an 
embarrassing degree, Senate Democrats 
would do themselves and the President little 
good by tying up the Senate with a talk- 
— Better that they let the probe pro- 
ceed. 

Again, whose idea is this, Mr. Presi- 
dent? This is public opinion throughout 
the Nation through the editorial writ- 
ers of some leading newspapers in this 
country. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield for just a moment on these two 
Post editorials? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I will yield at the 
conclusion of my brief statement. 

Mr. SARBANES. Would it be— 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Please proceed. 

Mr. SARBANES. I ask ous 
consent that these two editorials from 
the Washington Post, that were cited, 
be printed in the RECORD, because one 
of them says: 

. the Senate should require the commit- 
tee to complete its work and produce a final 
report by a fixed date. 

And later it says: 

That would argue for permitting the probe 
to continue through April or early May. 

The other says: 

The Whitewater committee should be em- 
powered to do just that... 

That is, factfinding within a reason- 
able time and it suggests 2 additional 
months. 

So both of these editorials reject the 
notion that we should have an indefi- 
nite extension of this hearing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
two editorials be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

(From the Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1996) 

EXTEND, BUT WITH LIMITS 

We noted the other day that the White 

House—through its tardiness in producing 
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long-sought subpoenaed documents—has 
helped Senate Banking Committee Chairman 
Alfonse D'Amato make his case for extend- 
ing the Whitewater investigation beyond to- 
day’s expiration date. If one didn’t know any 
better, one might conclude that the adminis- 
tration’s Whitewater strategy was being de- 
vised not by a White House response team 
but by the high command of the Republican 
National Committee. 

However, despite the administration’s 
many pratfalls since Whitewater burst on- 
stage, Sen D'Amato and his Republican col- 
leagues have not provided compelling evi- 
dence to support the entirely openended 
mandate they are seeking from the Senate. 
There are loose ends to be tied up and other 
witnesses to be heard, as Republican Sen. 
Christopher Bond said the other day. But 
dragging the proceedings out well into the 
presidential campaign advances the GOP’s 
political agenda; it doesn’t necessarily serve 
the end of justice or the need to learn what 
made the Madison Guaranty Savings & Loan 
of Arkansas go off the tracks at such enor- 
mous cost to American taxpayers. The Sen- 
ate should allow the committee to complete 
the investigative phase of its inquiry; includ- 
ing a complete examination of the Clinton's 
involvement with the defunct Whitewater 
Development Corp. and their business rela- 
tionships with other Arkansas figures in- 
volved in financial wrongdoing. But the Sen- 
ate should require the committee to com- 
plete its work and produce a final report by 
a fixed date. 

Democrats want to keep the committee on 
a short leash by extending hearings to April 
3. with a final report to follow by May 10. A 
limited extension makes sense, but a unrea- 
sonably short deadline does not. Five weeks 
may not be enough time for the committee 
to do a credible job. Instead, the Senate 
Should give the committee more running 
room but aim for ending the entire proceed- 
ings before summer, when the campaign sea- 
son really heats up. That would argue for 
permitting the probe to continue through 
April or early May. 

What the Senate does not need is a Demo- 
crat-led filibuster. Having already gone bail 
for the Clinton White House, often to an em- 
barrassing degree, Senate Democrats would 
do themselves and the president little good 
by tying up the Senate with a talkathon. 
Better that they let the probe proceed. Give 
the public some credit for knowing a witch 
hunt and a waste of their money if and when 
they see one. And that, of course, is the risk 
Sen. D'Amato and his committee are taking. 
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[From the Washington Post, Mar. 4, 1996] 
TWENTY MONTHS AND COUNTING 

That is the disdainful cry of Senate Demo- 
crats as they rise in opposition to the re- 
quest of Senate Republicans for an open- 
ended extension of the now-expired White- 
water investigation. After conducting more 
than 50 days of public hearings involving 120 
witnesses, taking 30,000 pages of deposition 
testimony, collecting 45,000 pages of White 
House documents, spending more than $1.3 
million, and compiling a casualty list of near 
financially destroyed administration offi- 
cials, what do Whitewater committee Chair- 
man Alfonse D'Amato and hís Republican 
colleagues have to show for it? the Demo- 
crats ask. A good question, indeed. But it's 
not the only one to be answered in deciding 
whether to extend the life of the committee. 

The committee has been working for more 
than a year to gather the facts surrounding 
the collapse of the federally insured Madison 
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Savings and Loan in Little Rock, the in- 
volvement of Bill and Hillary Clinton in the 
defunct Whitewater Development Corp., and 
the handling of documents and the conduct 
of White House officials and Clinton associ- 
ates in the aftermath of Deputy White House 
Counsel Vincent Foster's suicide. White- 
water, in the hands of congressional Repub- 
licans and the independent counsel, is now a 
much wider-ranging investigation that seeks 
answers to a host of questions concerning 
Washington-based actions taken after the 
administration was in office. 

The committee, for example, has been hav- 
ing an exceeding tough time obtaining sub- 
poenaed documents or unambiguous testi- 
mony from administration officials. Seldom 
have so many key witnesses had no earthly 
idea why they did what they did, wrote what 
they wrote, or said what they said—if they 
owned that they even remembered at all. 

Committee Republicans assert that dozens 
of witnesses still must be examined. Some 
wil not be available until their trials end. 
That's the major reason Sen. D'Amato gives 
for a lengthy open-ended extension. The next 
has to do with the way White House aides 
keep dribbling documents—suddenly and mi- 
raculously discovered—to the committee. 
Just when we think we've seen the last of 
the belated releases, one more turns up. The 
latest was Friday night, when one of the 
president's top aides, Bruce Lindsay, pro- 
duced two pages of notes that he had earlier 
told the Whitewater committee he didn't re- 
member taking. See what we mean? 

At issue today, as it had been for some 
time, is whether the Clinton administration 
has done anything to impede investigations 
by Congress or the independent counsel and 
whether the Clintons engaged in any im- 
proper activities in Arkansas while he was 
governor and she was a partner in the Rose 
Law Firm. Nothing illegal on their part has 
turned up yet. For those who are inclined to 
dismiss any and everything that falls under 
the label of Whitewater as just another polit- 
ical witch hunt, it is worth remembering 
that 16 people have been indicted by federal 
grand juries as a result of the independent 
counsel's probe and nine have entered guilty 
pleas. Congress doesn't have the job of send- 
ing people to jail. But fact-finding is part of 
the congressional job description. The 
Whitewater committee should be empowered 
to do just that, but within a reasonable time. 
Two additional months, with a right to show 
cause for more time, makes sense. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I have no objec- 
tion to that. It was my intention to in- 
clude each of these editorials in their 
entirety, though I would like to point 
out that I only made reference to one 
Washington Post editorial. What I 
quoted to the President is what I be- 
lieve reflects the difference between 
the two sides, the Democrats and Re- 
publicans. What is occurring today is a 
great deal of finger pointing, and un- 
fortunately the finger pointing will 
likely continue throughout this debate. 

Today’s debate, Mr. President, re- 
flects a process that has been initiated 
by one side of the aisle. One side of the 
aisle wishes to terminate the process 
by preventing a vote on this resolution. 
My concern is that the process that 
they have initiated is based upon mis- 
construing the facts. Let me explain 
what I mean. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut 
had used the figure of close to $30 mil- 
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lion of taxpayers’ funds, suggesting 
that somehow this is connected with 
the activities of our committee. Well, 
that is not factual. 

The Senate has spent $950,000 on the 
Whitewater investigation. The inves- 
tigation associated with the special 
counsel, Ken Starr, has spent $23 mil- 
lion through 1995. The RTC spent al- 
most $4 million. But to suggest by as- 
sociation that the Senate Whitewater 
Committee is responsible for this ex- 
penditure is misleading, to say the 
least, and far from the disclosure that 
is appropriate in this body, where we 
specifically identify each expenditure 
that is referenced. 

The reality is that the information 
still keeps coming in, Mr. President. 
There is absolutely no denying that 
fact. I ask my colleagues to address 
this issue. Is there a reasonable expla- 
nation relative to why we would still 
get material coming in when, clearly, 
the authority of the funding for the 
committee has expired? That is evi- 
denced by the activity associated with 
material that came in on March 1, 2, 
and 5. We may get some more material 
in today, tomorrow, or the next day. 

Now, that is why this process has to 
continue. At what time in the future 
will it be appropriate that we make a 
determination that enough is enough? 
Well, obviously, that is up to the mem- 
bership of this body and whether this 
body is satisfied with the work of the 
committee. But it is fair to say, Mr. 
President, that the American public 
feels that this process should continue. 
The American public is knowledgeable 
enough to be aware that once there is 
a date certain, the committee will face 
delay after delay from the White 
House. It’s a pattern that has been well 
established. Witnesses and document 
production would likely be nonrespon- 
sive until shortly before the commit- 
tee’s next deadline. If today this body 
sets a date certain of when the inves- 
tigation would end, I believe that much 
of the information that the committee 
would attempt to obtain would never 
be given the light of day. 

Furthermore, there is a trial starting 
in Little Rock. The relevance of that 
trial to this committee’s action has yet 
to be addressed, but it is legitimate 
and should be part of the ongoing con- 
sideration. We all know that there may 
be individuals in that trial that should 
come before our committee and give 
their testimony. We may have some 
penetrating questions for them. I can 
certainly say that those of us on this 
side have several questions that we 
would like to ask, if given the oppor- 
tunity. We hope that opportunity will 
be extended. But, unfortunately, we do 
not know when that trial is going to be 
concluded. 

So we could go on and on here with 
justifications for legitimatizing this 
process. However, bottom-line, we have 
a responsibility as U.S. Senators of 
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oversight; a responsibility to complete 
the work that was authorized by 96 
Senators. And to suggest that we do 
anything less than that, or restrict 
ourselves to a date certain, is abso- 
lutely irresponsible. I think a majority 
of the Members of this body recognize 
that for what it is and are prepared to 
support a continuation of the commit- 
tee’s activities, without a date certain. 

Let us face it, it is a political year. 
We all know that. But we all have an 
obligation in our conscience to address 
the responsibility associated with our 
office, and that is to do the best job 
possible, recognizing the human limi- 
tations associated with an investiga- 
tion of this type and the realization 
that each person has to vote his or her 
own conscience. Mr. President, that is 
an obligation and trust that has been 
given to us by our constituents and one 
we do not take lightly. 

So we may differ on the merits rel- 
ative to the political consequences, but 
we have a job to do, and it would be ab- 
solutely irresponsible to suggest that 
we can set a time certain for that job 
to cease, especiaiiy in light of the fact 
that the committee has had three sepa- 
rate submissions of subpoenaed mate- 
rials that came in after February 29, 
1996—the date when this investigation 
was to cease. 

Mr. President, I see my colleague 
waiting to speak. I will yield the floor 
to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I think 
it is very important that we continue 
to fund the committee's work for a 
couple of pretty obvious reasons. For 
one, documents are turning up like 
wildflowers everywhere. Every week or 
so, the Whitewater Committee receives 
a pile of mistakenly overlooked docu- 
ments" from the White House. 

Mr. President, how is it that mistak- 
enly overlooked Whitewater files la- 
beled Whitewater Development Cor- 
poration," or that they fail to ensure 
that notes they took in meetings dedi- 
cated exclusively to the discussion of 
Whitewater, as part of a Whitewater 
damage control response team, are not 
produced as part of the subpoena's re- 
quest? 

Mr. President, if you were going to 
comply with à subpoena that is seeking 
documents related to Whitewater, 
would you not start with a Whitewater 
response team? It is obvious that you 
would. 

Mr. President, that would seem to be 
the minimum in terms of compliance, 
would it not? Frankly, I am surprised 
that we are even debating today wheth- 
er to continue funding for the Special 
Committee To Investigate Whitewater. 
Mr. President, it was only a little more 
than a month ago that the committee 
first learned of the existence of billing 
records that had been under subpoena 
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for over 2 years. What was incredible 
about their discovery, Mr. President, 
was that these billing records were dis- 
covered by à White House aide in the 
personal residence of the White House, 
probably one of the most secure places 
in the world. 

Mr. President, documents do not 
have legs. They cannot walk. They 
have to have somebody to carry them. 
The White House can argue that the 
billing records support the First Lady's 
prior statements until the cows come 
home. They can argue about what the 
word "significant" means, or about 
what minimal“ means. They can re- 
write Webster's if they want to. But, 
Mr. President, that will not change the 
fact that these records we are talking 
about were under subpoena for close to 
2 years and were not produced during 
that time. Regardless of motive, some- 
one had custody of these records while 
they were under subpoena and chose 
not to produce them. 

Mr. President, the mysterious ap- 
pearance of these records prompted the 
independent counsel to subpoena the 
First Lady to testify before the grand 
jury. This unprecedented action by the 
independent counsel, I believe, under- 
Scores the seriousness and the impor- 
tance of the billing records' reappear- 
ance to this committee's investigation. 

What we do know about the billing 
records is this. Certainly, what we do 
know is certainly less than what we do 
not know. What information the com- 
mittee has been able to glean thus far 
since the records’ discovery is the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. Foster’s handwriting is found all 
over the billing records in red ink. 

Mr. Foster’s writing appears to direct 
questions to the First Lady about her 
billings of Madison Savings & Loan. 

Mr. Foster was the last person that 
we know of that had possession of 
these records after the 1992 Presi- 
dential campaign. And the records were 
found on a table in the book room of 
the personal residence of the White 
House sometime in late July or early 
August. 

Mr. President, the committee thus 
has a sense of who may have had the 
records last, but no answers to the 
who, what, where, and when of the bill- 
ing records’ reappearance. We need 
that information. More important is 
still what remains unanswered, like, 
for example, how did the billing 
records end up in the White House per- 
sonal residence? 

Where have they been for the past 2 
years while they have been under sub- 
poena? 

Were the records in Mr. Foster’s of- 
fice when he died? If so, who took cus- 
tody of these records after Mr. Foster’s 
death? 

Finally, and most important, who 
left the billing records on the table in 
the book room of the White House resi- 
dence? 
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As the New York Times so aptly 
noted in its February 17, 1996, editorial, 
“Inanimate objects do not move them- 
selves, we all know that.” 

These are serious questions, Mr. 
President, questions that the commit- 
tee and the public deserve answers to. 
There is nothing partisan or politically 
motivated about trying to uncover the 
circumstances surrounding the much 
belated discovery of records under sub- 
poena for over 2 years. Indeed, answers 
to these questions, I believe, are cen- 
tral to the committee’s investigation. 

If Mr. Foster did, in fact, have these 
records in his possession as of his trag- 
ic death, how did they move, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the White House counsel’s 
office to the personal residence? Obvi- 
ously, not on their own motion. Testi- 
mony given before the committee 
about the Foster office search and 
movement of files to the personal resi- 
dence leads us to some sense of how 
they may, Mr. President, have made 
their way to the book room. The com- 
mittee heard testimony from a Secret 
Service officer who swore that he saw 
Maggie Williams, the First Lady’s 
chief of staff, carrying documents out 
of Mr. Foster’s office the night of his 
death. Phone records obtained by the 
committee, Mr. President, showed a 
spate of early morning phone calls be- 
tween Ms. Williams, the First Lady, 
Susan Thomases, and Bernie Nuss- 
baum, immediately preceding Mr. 
Nussbaum's decision to renege on his 
agreement with the Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States, Mr. 
Heymann, on how the search of Mr. 
Foster’s office would be conducted. 

A senior White House aide testified 
that the day of the search, Mr. Nuss- 
baum, White House counsel at that 
time, told him of his concerns coming 
from the First Lady—told of concerns 
coming from the First Lady and Susan 
Thomases—about law enforcement offi- 
cials having unfettered access to Mr. 
Foster's office. 

Department of Justice officials have 
testified before the committee as to 
suspicions and concerns that began to 
arise after the White House reneged on 
an agreement on how Mr. Foster’s of- 
fice would be searched—suspicion and 
concerns, Mr. President, that prompted 
the Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States at that time, Mr. Philip 
Heymann, to ask the then White House 
counsel, Mr. Bernie Nussbaum, Are 
you hiding something?" A White House 
aide testified that later on in the day 
of the search of Mr. Foster’s office, he 
assisted Ms. Williams in carrying boxes 
of materials from Mr. Foster’s office to 
the personal residence, during which 
time Mrs. Williams offered the expla- 
nation that the materials were per- 
sonal documents that needed to be re- 
viewed by the Clintons. 

Mr. President, Ms. Williams testified 
that documents were moved from Mr. 
Foster’s office to a closet on the third 
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floor, to the personal residence of the 
White House, where they were later re- 
viewed and collected by the Clintons’ 
personal attorneys. This testimony, 
Mr. President, in conjunction with the 
belated discovery of the billing records 
and other Whitewater documents, has 
only fueled suspicions that the White 
House has not been truthful about the 
search of Mr. Foster’s office after his 
death. 

Mr. President, the many unanswered 
questions that remain are in truth due 
in large part to the lack of cooperation 
and evasive tactics coming from the 
White House. While the committee has 
undertaken to conduct its investiga- 
tion expeditiously, events like the 
mysterious discovery of the billing 
records, the miraculous location of 
over 100 pages of notes from top White 
House aides and Whitewater damage 
control team members, undermine the 
committee’s ability to conduct a time- 
ly and thorough investigation. 

Mr. President, these documents have 
been under subpoena, as I said, for over 
2 years, and they only now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, surface with explanations that 
confound credibility, such as Sorry. 
mistakenly overlooked.” ‘‘Didn’t know 
you were looking for notes of those 
Whitewater meetings." Or, "I thought 
they were already turned over to the 
White House counsel." 

Mr. President, the excuses are too 
little, and I believe they are too late. 
“No harm, no foul" just will not work 
for the White House anymore. The 
committee and the independent coun- 
sel will not and cannot, Mr. President, 
accept  misunderstandings,  miscom- 
munications, mistakes, mismanage- 
ment, and general bungling as an ex- 
cuse by the White House for not pro- 
ducing documents that we are legiti- 
mately entitled to. I think it is time 
for answers, not excuses. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the White 
House's lack of cooperation and 
forthcomingness, its defensive posture 
and its behavior in response to the le- 
gitimate congressional and law en- 
forcement inquiries has led us to where 
we are today. The White House's han- 
dling of the documents in Mr. Foster's 
office after his death and its continued 
and persistent pattern of obstruction 
and evasion perpetuate the belief they 
have something to hide. 

Last summer, the committee heard 
testimony about the search of Mr. Fos- 
ter's office after his death. I want to 
briefly read from the committee tran- 
script testimony we heard from Deputy 
Attorney General Philip Heymann, be- 
cause I believe it clearly reveals why 
this committee and many Americans 
continue to believe that the White 
House has not been truthful about 
what went on in the hours following 
Mr. Foster's death. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire script beginning on 
pages 41 of Mr. Heymann's testimony 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF TESTIMONY OF DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL HEYMANN 

Senator SHELBY. Okay. At some point on 
the 21st, it was determined that Roger 
Adams and David Margolis would be sent 
over to the White House, as I said, to review 
documents regarding the relevance and 
privilege dealing with the Foster investiga- 
tion, you said that are right. 

Mr. HEYMANN. That's correct, 
Shelby. 

Senator SHELBY. And the scope of this re- 
view, according to your notes, would be look- 
ing for anything to do with this violent 
death. You want to refer to your notes? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Yes, I have my notes here 
and that's correct. 

Senator SHELBY. Is that correct? 

Mr. HEYMANN. That's correct. 

Senator SHELBY. And it was—was it your 
understanding by the end of the 21st that an 
agreement or understanding had been 
reached between the Department of Justice, 
the Park Police and the White House over 
how the search would be conducted, the 
search of the deputy counsel's office? 

Mr. . Yes, Senator Shelby, in the 
sense that we all had agreed on how it would 
be done. And in what I still think was a very 
sensible way—— 

Senator SHELBY. Would you relate what 
you recall of how the—what you agreed to or 
thought you had agreed to? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I'd be happy to. I just want- 
ed to make clear, Senator Shelby, I didn’t 
feel that I had a binding commitment by Mr. 
Nussbaum or anyone else. We simply all had 
talked about it by then and we all were on 
the same track, we all were on the same 
page, we all thought it would be done in the 
way I'm about to describe. 

Senator SHELBY. Did you think when you 
sent Mr. Adams and Mr. Margolis over there 
that it would turn into an adversarial rela- 
tionship or something close to that? 

Mr. . No, I did not. 

Senator SHELBY. You did not. 

Mr. HEYMANN. You'd asked me to describe 
what the understanding was, Senator Shel- 
by. 

Senator SHELBY. Yes, sir, that's right. You 
go ahead. 

Mr. HEYMANN. The understanding was that 
they would see, these two senior prosecutors, 
not the investigators, but the prosecutors 
would see enough of every document to be 
able to determine whether it was relevant to 
the investigation or not. Now, I've been 
handed some pages from my transcript, but 
let's assume thís is à document, it's about 30 
pages long. They would look at this and it 
says deposition of Philip Heymann, re: 
Whitewater," and they would know that that 
didn't seem to have anything, any likely 
bearing on the cause of Vince Foster's death. 
If need be, they might have to look a page or 
two into it. But the object was to maintain 
the confidentiality of White House papers to 
the largest extent possible with satisfying 
ourselves that we were learning of every po- 
tentially relevant document. 

If there was a relevant document, it would 
be set aside in a separate pile. If the White 
House counsel's office believed that it was 
entitled to executive privilege, and therefore 
should not be turned over to us, we would 
then have to resolve that: There would be a 
separate pile of documents; some relevant 
and would go directly to the investigators 
some relevant but executive privilege 

claims, in which case we would have to re- 
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solve it perhaps with the assistants of the 
legal counsel's office of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Senator SHELBY. Mr. Heymann, did you 
contemplate that this would be done jointly 
or just done by the White House counsel? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I thought it was essential, 
Senator Shelby, that it be done jointly with 
these two prosecutors being able to satisfy 
themselves, and through them satisfy the in- 
vestigative agencies that whatever might be 
relevant was being made available to us. 

Senator SHELBY. That it would be a bona 
fide investigation and not a sham; is that 
right? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Well, I don't — 

Senator SHELBY. Or be a bona fide inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. HEYMANN. That it would be an en- 
tirely—it would be a review of documents 
that would be entirely credible to us, to the 
investigators and to the American public. 

Senator SHELBY. Okay. Your notes men- 
tion, I believe, Mr. Heymann, that Steve 
Neuwirth objected to this agreement, but 
that Mr. Nussbaum agreed with Margolis 
that it was a done deal; is that correct? You 
want to refer 

Mr. HEYMANN. That is what they reported 
to me when Mr. Margolis and Mr. Adams re- 
turned that evening, the evening of Wednes- 
day the 21st, to the Justice Department. 

Senator SHELBY. What do your notes re- 
flect, I was paraphrasing them? 

Mr. HEYMANN. It said they discussed the 
system that had been agreed upon, I just de- 
Scribed it to you. BN that stands for Mr. 
Nussbaum, agreed. SN, that stands for Steve 
Neuwirth, said no. We shouldn't do it that 
way. The Justice Department attorneys 
shouldn't have direct access to the files. 
David Margolis, the Justice Department at- 
torney, said it's a done deal and Mr. Nuss- 
baum at that point said yes, we've agreed to 
that. 

Senator SHELBY. Was it important to you 
and to the Department of Justice that you 
represented that the documents be reviewed 
independently, is that why it was important 
that the Department of Justice look for rel- 
evance and privilege jointly in this under- 
taking? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Yes, Senator Shelby. Again, 
I did not think it was necessary and do not 
think it was necessary to review documents 
which we could quickly determine had no 
relevance to Vince Foster’s death. So our at- 
torneys would not have looked at those, that 
was a clear part of the understanding. Or 
pages, yeah. 

Senator SHELBY. I didn’t say. I understand 
that you received a call from David Margolis 
the next morning from the White House 
about the search; is that correct? You want 
to refer to your notes? 

Mr. HEYMANN. That’s correct, 
Shelby. 

Senator SHELBY. What was this call about? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He and Roger Adams had 
gone over with the Park Police and the FBI 
to do the review we planned. 

Senator SHELBY. This was pursuant to the 
understanding you had with Mr. Nussbaum? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Pursuant to the understand- 
ing of the 21st. 

Senator SHELBY. Okay. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Mr. Margolis told me that 
Mr. Nussbaum had said to me that they had 
changed the plan, that only the White House 
counsel’s office would see the actual docu- 
ments. Mr. Margolis had asked Mr. Nuss- 
baum whether that had been discussed with 
me and Mr. Nussbaum had said no. I told Mr. 
Margolis at that point to put Mr. Nussbaum 
on the phone, and I was—— 
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Senator SHELBY. Did he get on the phone? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He got on the phone. 

Senator SHELBY. What did you say to him? 

Mr. HEYMANN, I told him that this was a 
terrible mistake. 

Senator SHELBY. Terrible mistake. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Well, please dont. 

Senator SHELBY. That was your words; is 
that right? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Yeah—no, no, please don’t 
assume that what I now paraphrase would be 
the words I actually used. This is 740 days 
ago and it would be quite unreliable to think 
they’re the exact words. I remember very 
clearly sitting in the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral's conference room picking up the phone 
in that very big room. I remember being very 
angry and very adamant and saying this is a 
bad—this is a bad mistake, this is not the 
right way to do it, and I don't think I'm 
going to let Margolis and Adams stay there 
if you are going to do it that way because 
they would have no useful function. It would 
simply look like they were performing a use- 
ful function, and I don't want that to hap- 


pen. 

The CHAIRMAN. You told this to the coun- 
sel? 

Senator SHELBY. You told this to Nuss- 
baum; is that correct? 

Mr. I told this to Mr. Nussbaum. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you volunteered this? 
In other words, it did not come from Mr. 
Margolis or Mr. Adams? This was your say- 
ing Im not going to keep them here if 
this—— 

Mr. HEYMANN. I suspect, Senator D’Amato, 
that when I talked to Mr. Margolis in the 
same phone conversation shortly before I 
asked him to put Mr. Nussbaum on the phone 
he would have said to me something like we 
have no useful role here, and it would—I 
would have picked it up from that, and I 
would have said I don't think I'm going to 
keep them there. Mr. Nussbaum was, as al- 
ways, entirely polite and he said—he was 
taken back by my anger and by the idea that 
I might pull out the Justice Department at- 
torneys and he said I'll have to talk to some- 
body else about this or other people about 
this, and I'll get back to you, Phil. 

Senator SHELBY. Did he tell you who he 
was going to talk to? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He did not tell me who he 
was going to talk to. 

Senator SHELBY. He didn't tell you or indi- 
cate it was the President of the United 
States or the First Lady? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He never indicated in any 
way who he was going to discuss this with, 
nor has he ever. 

Senator SHELBY. Just the phrase I'm going 
to talk to somebody? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I'm—just the notion was I 
have to talk to other people about this. I had 
obviously shaken him enough that he wanted 
to consider whether he should come back to 
what we had agreed to the day before on the 
21st, but there were other people involved 
that he had to talk to about that. 

Senator SHELBY. Was it your impression, 
Mr. Heymann, then that Mr. Nussbaum 
would get back to you before any review of 
the documents in the White House was con- 
ducted? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He said to me specifically 
don’t call Adams and Margolis back to the 
Justice Department. I'll get back to you. 

Senator SHELBY. Did he ever call you 
back? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He never called me back. 

Senator SHELBY. Did you ever consent to 
the change in the plan in how the search 
would be conducted, Mr. Heymann? 
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Mr. HEYMANN. I did not. 

Senator SHELBY. Did David Margolis or 
any other law enforcement official have an 
impression of whether the Department of 
Justice had consented to this search? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Mr. Margolis was clear that 
the Department of Justice had not consented 
to the changed arrangement. It was—he ob- 
viously thought that he was to remain, even 
if it was changed, because he did remain, but 
he knew that we had not consented to the 
changed arrangement and did not approve of 
it. 

Senator SHELBY. You later found out, sir, 
that the search was conducted with Mr. 
Nussbaum calling the shots that night; is 
that right? 

Mr. HEYMANN, That's correct. 

Senator SHELBY. Did you talk to Mr. Nuss- 
baum after that? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I found that out at about— 
when Mr. Margolis and Mr. Adams returned 
the evening of the 22nd—— 

Senator SHELBY. Returned to your office? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Returned to my office, I 
went home to an apartment we were renting 
then and I picked up the phone and I called 
Mr. Nussbaum and I told him that I couldn't 
imagine why he would have treated me that 
way. How could he have told me that he was 
going to call back before he made any deci- 
sion on how the search would be done and 
then not call back? 

Senator SHELBY. What did he say to that? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I don't honestly remember, 
Senator Shelby. He was, again, polite. He 
didn't—there was no explanation given that 
I would remember. And I remember saying to 
him, Bernie, are you hiding something. And 
he said no, Phil, I promise you we're not hid- 
ing something. 

Senator SHELBY. Did you say to him—and 
you can refer to your notes if you like—Mr. 
Nussbaum, you misused us? What did you—if 
you said that, what did you mean by that? 
Do you believe then that the White House 
had something to hide or was worried about 
the snvestignsion? What was your impres- 
sion? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Well, when I said you mis- 
used us, or something like that, I meant that 
he had used Justice Department attorneys in 
a way that suggested that the Justice De- 
partment was playing a significant role in 
reviewing documents when they had come 
back and told me they felt like they were 
not playing any useful role there. 

Senator SHELBY. Did you know later that 
the White House had issued a statement that 
Justice—something to the effect that the 
Justice Department was involved in the re- 
view of the documents and not just observ- 
ing, and then they did a correction on that 
when someone objected, maybe it was your 
office? 

Mr. HEYMANN. The following morning it 
was called to my attention that they had 
said that the Justice Department and the 
FBI—I now know it—in the press release it 
said—well, whatever it was, the Justice De- 
partment along with the FBI and the Park 
Police had supervised the review of docu- 
ments. 

Senator SHELBY. Was that a CBS News re- 
port? 

Mr. HEYMANN. What I was shown at my 
deposition, Senator Shelby, was, I think, a 
piece from the Washington Post. I directed 
that the Department of Justice put out a 
correction that we had not supervised, that 
we had simply been there as observers while 
the investigation was carried out—while the 
search was carried out by the White House 
counsel. 
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Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, this was 
a question that this Senator asked Mr. 
HEYMANN when he was before the com- 
mittee. 


Senator SHELBY. Was it your understand- 
ing by the end of the 21st that an agreement 
or understanding had been reached between 
the Department of Justice, the Park Police 
and the White House over how the search 
would be conducted, the search of the deputy 
counsel's office? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Yes, Senator Shelby, in the 
sense that we all had agreed on how it would 
be done. And in what I still think was a very 
sensible way—— 

Senator SHELBY. Would you relate what 
you recall of how the—what you agreed to or 
thought you had agreed to? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I'd be happy to. I just want- 
ed to make clear, Senator Shelby, I didn't 
feel that I had a binding commitment by Mr. 
Nussbaum or anyone else. We simply all had 
talked about it by then and we all were on 
the same track, we all were on the same 
page, we all thought it would be done in the 
way I'm about to describe. 

Senator SHELBY. Did you think when you 
sent Mr. Adams and Mr. Margolis over there 
that it would turn into an adversarial rela- 
—— or something close to that? 

Mr. HEYMANN. No, I did not. 

Senator SHELBY. You did not. 

Mr. HEYMANN. You'd asked me to describe 
what the understanding was, Senator Shel- 
by. 

Senator SHELBY. Yes, sir, that's right. You 
go ahead. 

Mr. HEYMANN. The understanding was that 
they would see, these two senior prosecutors, 
not the investigators, but the prosecutors 
would see enough of every document to be 
able to determine whether it was relevant to 
the investigation or not. Now, I've been 
handed some pages from my transcript, but 
let’s assume this is a document, it’s about 30 
pages long. They would look at this and it 
says ''deposition of Philip Heymann, re: 
Whitewater," and they would know that that 
didn’t seem to have anything, any likely 
bearing on the cause of Vince Foster’s death. 
if need be, they might have to look a page or 
two into it. But the object was to maintain 
the confidentiality of White House papers to 
the largest extent possible with satisfying 
ourselves that we were learning of every po- 
tentially relevant document. 

If there was a relevant document, it would 
be set aside in a separate pile. If the White 
House counsel’s office believed that it was 
entitled to executive privilege, and therefore 
should not be turned over to us, we would 
then have to resolve that? There would be a 
separate pile of documents; some relevant 
and would go directly to the investigators 
some relevant but executive privilege 
claims, in which case we would have to re- 
solve it perhaps with the assistants of the 
legal counsel’s office of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Senator SHELBY. Mr. Heymann, did you 
contemplate that this would be done jointly 
or just done by the White House counsel? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I thought it was essential, 
Senator Shelby, that it be done jointly with 
these two prosecutors being able to satisfy 
themselves, and through them satisfy the in- 
vestigative agencies that whatever might be 
relevant was being made available to us. 

Senator SHELBY. That it would be a bona 
fide investigation and not a sham; it that 
right? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Well, I don’t—— 

Senator SHELBY. Or be a bona fide inves- 
tigation. 
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Mr. HEYMANN. That it would be a en- 
tirely—it would be review of documents that 
would be entirely credible to us, to the inves- 
tigators and to the American public. 

Senator SHELBY. OK. Your notes mention, 
I believe, Mr. Heymann, that Steve Neuwirth 
objected to this agreement, but that Mr. 
Nussbaum agreed with Margolis that it was 
a done deal; is that correct? You want to 
refer—— 

Mr. HEYMANN. That is what they reported 
to me when Mr. Margolis and Mr. Adams re- 
turned that evening, the evening of Wednes- 
day the 21st, to the Justice Department. 

Senator SHELBY. What do your notes re- 
flect, I was paraphrasing them? 

Mr. HEYMANN. It said they discussed the 
system that had been agreed upon, I just de- 
Scribed it to you. BN that stands for Mr. 
Nussbaum, agreed. SN, that stands for Steve 
Neuwirth, said no. We shouldn't do it that 
way. The Justice Department attorneys 
shouldn't have direct access to the files. 
David Margolis, the Justice Department at- 
torney, said it's a done deal and Mr. Nuss- 
baum at that point said yes, we've agreed to 
that. 

Senator SHELBY. Was it important to you 
and to the Department of Justice that you 
represented that the documents be reviewed 
independently, is that why it was important 
that the Department of Justice look for rel- 
evance and privilege jointly in this under- 
taking? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Yes, Senator Shelby. Again, 
I did not think it was necessary and do not 
think it was necessary to review documents 
which we could quickly determine had no 
relevance to Vince Foster's death. So our at- 
torneys would not have looked at those, that 
was a clear part of the understanding. Or 
pages, yeah. 

Senator SHELBY. I didn't say. I understand 
that you received a call from David Margolis 
the next morning from the White House 
about the search; is that correct? You want 
to refer to your notes? 

Mr. HEYMANN. That's correct, Senator 
Shelby. 

Senator SHELBY. What was this call about? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He and Roger Adams had 
gone over with the Park Police and the FBI 
to do the review we planned. 

Senator SHELBY. This was pursuant to the 
understanding you had with Mr. Nussbaum? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Pursuant to the understand- 
ing of the 21st. 

Senator SHELBY. Okay. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Mr. Margolis told me that 
Mr. Nussbaum had said to me that they had 
changed the plan, that only the White House 
counsel’s office would see the actual docu- 
ments. Mr. Margolis had asked Mr. Nuss- 
baum whether that had been discussed with 
me and Mr. Nussbaum had said no. I told Mr. 
Margolis at that point to put Mr. Nussbaum 
on the phone, and I was—— 

Senator SHELBY. Did he get on the phone? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He got on the phone. 

Senator SHELBY. What did you say to him? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I told him that this was a 
terrible mistake. 

Senator SHELBY. Terrible mistake. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Well, please don't. 

Senator SHELBY. That was your words; is 
that right? 

Mr. HEYMANN. Yeah—no, no, please don't 
assume that what I now paraphrase would be 
the words I actually used. This is 740 days 
ago and it would be quite unreliable to think 
they're the exact words. I remember very 
clearly sitting in the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral's conference room picking up the phone 
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in that very big room. I remember being very 
angry and very adamant and saying this is a 
bad—this is a bad mistake, this is not the 
right way to do it, and I don't think I'm 
going to let Margolis and Adams stay there 
if you are going to do it what way because 
they would have no useful function. It would 
simply look like they were performing a use- 
ful function, and I don't want that to hap- 


pen. 

The CHAIRMAN. You told this to the coun- 
Sel? 

Senator SHELBY. You told this to Nuss- 
baum; is that correct? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I told this to Mr. Nussbaum. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you volunteered this? 
In other words, it did not come from Mr. 
Margolis or Mr. Adams? This was your say- 
ing I'm not going to keep them here if 
this—— 

Mr. HEYMANN. I suspect, Senator D'Amato. 
that when I talked to Mr. Margolis in the 
same phone conversation shortly before I 
asked him to put Mr. Nussbaum on the phone 
he would have said to me something like we 
have no useful role here, and it would—I 
would have picked it up from that, and I 
would have said I don’t think I’m going to 
keep them there. Mr. Nussbaum was, as al- 
ways, entirely polite and he said—he was 
taken back by my anger and by the idea that 
I might pull out the Justice Department at- 
torneys and he said I'll have to talk to some- 
body else about this or other people about 
this, and I'll get back to you, Phil [meaning 
Phil Heymann]. 

Senator SHELBY. Did he tell you who he 
was going to talk to? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He did not tell me who he 
was going to talk to. 

Senator SHELBY. He didn’t tell you or indi- 
cate it was the President of the United 
States or the First Lady? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He never indicated in any 
way who he was going to discuss this with, 
nor has he ever. 

Senator SHELBY. Just the phrase I'm going 
to talk to somebody? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I'm—just the notion was I 
have to talk to other people about this. I had 
obviously shaken him enough that he wanted 
to consider whether he should come back to 
what we had agreed to the day before on the 
21st, but there were other people involved 
that he had to talk to about that. 

Senator SHELBY. Was it your impression, 
Mr. Heymann, then that Mr. Nussbaum 
would get back to you before any review of 
the documents in the White House was con- 
ducted? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He said to me specifically 
don't call Adams and Margolis back to the 
Justice Department. I'll get back to you. 

Senator SHELBY. Did he ever call you 
back? 

Mr. HEYMANN. He never called me back. 

Senator SHELBY. Did you ever consent to 
the change in the plan in how the search 
would be conducted, Mr. Heymann? 

Mr. HEYMANN. I did not. 


Just think about it a minute. This is 
the beginning of it shown in this tran- 
script that has been made a part of the 
RECORD here. 

Why should we extend the White- 
water Committee? Let us look at some 
other things. The Senator from Alaska 
talked about some editorials from 
some of the leading newspapers in the 
country and I want to expand on them 
a little bit. 

For example, the Washington Post 
editorial that I have here by my point- 
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er, it says, on February 25, “Extend the 
Whitewater Committee.“ 

For an administration that professes to 
want a quick end to the Senate Whitewater 
hearings before the election year gets into 
full swing, the Clinton White House seems to 
be doing everything in its power to keep the 
probe alive. 

Think about it, this is the Washing- 
ton Post, not a Republican newspaper 
by any means. 

Another editorial that I want to refer 
to here from the New York Times enti- 
tled The Whitewater Paper Chase”; 
February 17, 1996. 

The excitement of Iowa and New Hamp- 
shire has diverted attention from the Senate 
Whitewater committee and its investigation 
into the Rose Law Firm's migrating files. 
Naturally this pleases the White House and 
its allies, who hope to use [this time] . . . to 
let their so what" arguments take root. 

This is the New York Times saying 
we should extend the investigation of 
Whitewater. 

Another editorial, January 25, 1996, 
in the New York Times. Headline in 
the editorial section, “Extend the 
Whitewater Committee.” Why? Be- 
cause the public has a right to know. It 
says: 

The committee and its chairman need to 
be mindful of the appearance of political ma- 
neuvering, but recent events argue strongly 
against too arbitrary or too early a deadline. 

That is what we are talking about 
here. 

Subpoenas were ignored. Perhaps the 
files will also show that there was no 
coverup associated with moving and 
storing these files. But inanimate ob- 
jects, as I said earlier, do not move 
themselves. So it is pointless to ask 
Senators and the independent prosecu- 
tors to fold their inquiry on the basis 
of the facts that have emerged so far. 
To do so would be a dereliction of our 
duties. 

Mr. President, I have additional edi- 
torials that have run throughout this 
country. 

USA Today, January 10, 1996, Clin- 
tons owe answers about First Lady’s 
role. Newly released documents reveal 
troubling inconsistencies. The public 
deserves the whole story." That is 
what this is all about. 

Additionally, “The Whitewater Com- 
mittee," the Washington Times edi- 
torial, February 27. 

There are plenty of documents the White 
House still has not released; and there are 
plenty of witnesses still to be questioned; 
there are also many witnesses whose testi- 
mony was so misleading or incomplete that 
they need to be re-questioned. 

Attempts by the administration to 
frustrate the work of the committee, I 
think, are not going to work. We need 
to extend the Whitewater inquiry, poli- 
tics notwithstanding. We need to move 
to the next step. 

Mr. President, you cannot always 
agree with some of these papers. I do 
not always agree with the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and oth- 
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ers. But the New York Times and the 
Washington Post for a lot of people, 
rightly or wrongly, are conventionally 
viewed as vanguards of good govern- 
ment, and I would venture to say can 
hardly be characterized as supporters 
of Republican partisanship. 

After reviewing everything that has 
gone on in the Whitewater committee, 
the mysterious disappearance of files, 
the finding of files in a mysterious 
way, Mr. President, I ask that my col- 
leagues join me in supporting the con- 
tinued funding of the committee to 
continue our investigation. 

Mr. BRYAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABRAHAM). The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that my distinguished 
colleague from Alabama was quoting 
the Washington Post editorial, I would 
like to include in the RECORD after his 
remarks the Post editorial from Feb- 
ruary—both of these editorials come 
after the one he was citing—February 
29 in which the Post said the “Senate 
should require the committee to com- 
plete its work and produce a final re- 
port by a fixed date." I underscore “by 
a fixed date." And then it goes on to 
say, That would argue for permitting 
the probe to continue through April or 
early May.” 

And in their other editorial of March 
4, they say, The Whitewater commit- 
tee should be empowered to do just 
that’’—that is factfinding—''but within 
& reasonable time." And it goes on to 
say, “Two additional months" con- 
stitutes a reasonable time. 

Iask unanimous consent that both of 
these editorials, since they, in fact, 
make a different point than the one 
that was being made by my colleague 
from Alabama, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1996] 

EXTEND, BUT WITH LIMITS 

We noted the other day that the White 
House—through its tardiness in producing 
long-sought subpoenaed documents—has 
helped Senate Banking Committee Chairman 
Alfonse D'Amato make his case for extend- 
ing the Whitewater investigation beyond to- 
day's expiration date. If one didn't know any 
better, one might conclude that the adminis- 
tration's Whitewater strategy was being de- 
vised not by a White House response team 
but by the high command of the Republican 
National Committee. 

However, despite the  administration's 
many pratfalls since Whitewater burst on- 
stage, Sen. D'Amato and his Republican col- 
leagues have not provided compelling evi- 
dence to support the entirely open-ended 
mandate they are seeking from the Senate. 
There are loose ends to be tied up and other 
witnesses to be heard, as Republican Sen. 
Christopher Bond said the other day. But 
dragging the proceedings out well into the 
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presidential campaign advances the GOP's 
political agenda; it doesn't necessarily serve 
the ends of justice or the need to learn what 
made the Madison Guaranty Savings & Loan 
of Arkansas go off the tracks at such enor- 
mous cost to American taxpayers. The Sen- 
ate should allow the committee to complete 
the investigative phase of its inquiry, includ- 
ing a complete examination of the Clintons' 
involvement with the defunct Whitewater 
Development Corp. and their business rela- 
tionships with other Arkansas figures in- 
volved in financial wrongdoing. But the Sen- 
ate should require the committee to com- 
plete its work and produce a final report by 
a fixed date. 

Democrats want to keep the committee on 
a short leash by extending hearings to April 
3, with a final report to follow by May 10. A 
limited extension makes sense, but an unrea- 
sonably short deadline does not. Five weeks 
may not be enough time for the committee 
to do à credible job. Instead, the Senate 
Should give the committee more running 
room but aim for ending the entire proceed- 
ings before summer, when the campaign sea- 
son really heats up. That would argue for 
permitting the probe to continue through 
April or early May. 

What the Senate does not need is a Demo- 
crat-led filibuster. Having already gone bail 
for the Clinton White House, often to an em- 
barrassing degree. Senate Democrats would 
do themselves and the president little good 
by tying up the Senate with a talkathon. 
Better that they let the probe proceed. Give 
the public some credit for knowing a witch 
hunt and a waste of their money if and when 
they see one. And that, of course, is the risk 
Sen. D'Amato and his committee are taking. 
The burden is also on * * * 


[From the Washington Post, March 4, 1996] 
TWENTY MONTHS AND COUNTING 

That is the disdainful cry of Senate Demo- 
crats as they rise in opposition to the re- 
quest of Senate Republicans for an open- 
ended extension of the now-expired White- 
water investigation. After conducting more 
than 50 days of public hearings involving 120 
witnesses, taking 30,000 pages of deposition 
testimony, collecting 45,000 pages of White 
House documents, spending more than $1.3 
million, and compiling a casualty list of near 
financially destroyed administration offi- 
cials, what do Whitewater committee Chair- 
man Alfonse D'Amato and his Republican 
colleagues have to show for it? the Demo- 
crats ask. A good question, indeed. But it's 
not the only one to be answered in deciding 
whether to extend the life of the committee. 

The committee has been working for more 
than a year to gather the facts surrounding 
the collapse of the federally insured Madison 
Savings and Loan in Little Rock, the in- 
volvement of Bill and Hillary Clinton in the 
defunct Whitewater Development Corp., and 
the handling of documents and the conduct 
of White House officials and Clinton associ- 
ates in the aftermath of Deputy White House 
Counsel Vincent Foster's suicide. White- 
water, in the hands of congressional Repub- 
licans and the independent counsel, is now a 
much wider-ranging investigation that seeks 
answers to a host of questions concerning 
Washington-based actions taken after the 
administration was in office. 

The committee, for example, has been hav- 
ing an exceedingly tough time obtaining sub- 
poenaed documents or unambiguous testi- 
mony from administration officials. Seldom 
have so many key witnesses had no earthly 
idea why they did what they did, wrote what 
they wrote, or said what they said—if they 
owned that they even remembered at all. 
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Committee Republicans assert that dozens 
of witnesses still must be examined. Some 
will not be available until their trials ends. 
That's the major reason Sen. D'Amato gives 
for a lengthy open-ended extension. The next 
has to do with the way White House aides 
keep dribbling documents—suddenly and mi- 
raculously discovered—to the committee. 
Just when we think we've seen the last of 
the belated releases, one more turns up. The 
latest was Friday night, when one of the 
president's top aides, Bruce Lindsay, pro- 
duced two pages of notes that he had earlier 
told the Whitewater committee he didn't re- 
member taking. See what we mean? 

At issue today, as it has been for some 
time, is whether the Clinton administration 
has done anything to impede investigations 
by Congress or the independent counsel and 
whether the Clintons engaged in any im- 
proper activities in Arkansas while he was 
governor and she was a partner in the Rose 
Law Firm. Nothing illegal on their part has 
turned up yet. For those who are inclined to 
dismiss any and everything that falls under 
the label of Whitewater as just another polit- 
ical witch hunt, it is worth remembering 
that 16 people have been indicted by federal 
grand juries as a result of the independent 
counsel's probe and nine have entered guilty 
pleas. Congress doesn't have the job of send- 
ing people to jail. But fact-finding is part of 
the congressional job description. The 
Whitewater committee should be empowered 
to do just that, but within a reasonable time. 
Two additional months, with a right to show 
cause for more time, makes sense. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I take no 
backseat to any Member in this Cham- 
ber in terms of trying to ascertain and 
ferret out the truth as it relates to the 
so-called matter which has been em- 
braced—the subject of Whitewater. 

We have today spent some 277 days 
on this matter. We have heard from 
more than 100 witnesses. We have col- 
lected more than 45,000 pages of docu- 
ments. That is an enormous expendi- 
ture of time and effort. Mr. Starr, the 
special counsel, has spent some $25 mil- 
lion to date to engage 30 attorneys and 
100 FBI agents working in concert with 
them. 

If we are truly interested in getting 
at the truth, and ascertaining if in fact 
there is any wrongdoing arising out of 
these matters, I believe that we have 
vested Mr. Starr with the authority 
and the resources to be complete and 
exhaustive in his review of all facts 
called to his attention. 

I happen to have had experience with 
Mr. Starr in a former capacity as 
chairman of the Ethics Committee. Mr. 
Starr served as a special master re- 
viewing matters that were contained in 
a diary and to first review that infor- 
mation to determine whether or not it 
was subject to an agreed upon excep- 
tion which the committee had estab- 
lished and, if not, that information 
should be available to us. 

My personal observation of Mr. Starr 
is that he is competent, he is aggres- 
sive, he is tough, and he is energetic. 
There is no reason to believe that Mr. 
Starr, with the resources made avail- 
able to him, will not ferret out any 
wrongdoing if in fact such wrongdoing 
has occurred. 
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I think it is important to remember 
that the premise for establishing the 
Office of Special Counsel was to take 
these kinds of circumstances out of the 
realm of partisanship on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate, vest special independ- 
ent counsel with the authority to con- 
duct the investigation, and then let the 
chips fall where they may. If indeed 
there is evidence of wrongdoing, that 
should be vigorously presented and 
prosecuted, and those who are guilty 
should be sentenced accordingly. 


I must say, having served on this 
Banking Committee for my 8th year, 
that it has been the history of the 
Banking Committee to be bipartisan in 
its approach. There are some commit- 
tees that by reputation in the Congress 
are extraordinarily confrontational 
and partisan, that there is constant 
bickering, and that they really have 
evolved into partisan debating soci- 
eties. That has not been the history of 
the Banking Committee. Sure, we have 
had our differences, and there have 
been intense discussions and debate. 
But we have not, by and large, broken 
into partisan bickering and confronta- 
tion. 


Let me say that if you go back to the 
end of last year, Mr. Starr requested of 
the committee that it hold action in 
abeyance until after he could have pro- 
ceeded further with respect to his in- 
vestigation and prosecution of these 
matters. That letter came to us, a let- 
ter dated September 27. That was care- 
fully considered by our distinguished 
chairman and our able ranking mem- 
ber, and I believe in the spirit of bipar- 
tisanship which has historically char- 
acterized the operation and function of 
the Banking Committee that the chair- 
man and the ranking member con- 
cluded that they would not do so; that, 
indeed, they felt that it was in the best 
interest of the Senate to proceed. 


Iinvite my colleagues’ attention to a 
particular paragraph on page 2, which 
concludes, and I read it: 


For these reasons we believe that the con- 
cerns expressed in your letter do not out- 
weigh the Senate’s strong interest in con- 
cluding its investigation and public hearings 
into the matters specified in Senate Resolu- 
tion 120. 


So at the very outset last fall, there 
was a delinking, if you will, in terms of 
the Senate’s actions with respect to 
the Whitewater inquiry and the actions 
undertaken by the special counsel, or 
prosecutor. That was done in a spirit of 
bipartisanship. 


Let me say that I believe the premise 
of that letter, which is dated October 
2—I ask unanimous consent it be print- 
ed in the RECORD—that premise is as 
valid today as it was last October. 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING, HOUSING, AND URBAN AF- 
FAIRS, 
Washington, DC, October 2, 1995. 
KENNETH W. STARR, Esq., 
Independent Counsel, Office of the Independent 
Counsel, Washington, DC. 

DEAR JUDGE STARR: We have reviewed your 
September 27, 1995 letter advising us of your 
belief that, at this time, your office's inves- 
tigation would be hindered or impeded by the 
Special Committee's inquiry into the mat- 
ters specified in Sections 1(b)(3) (A), (B), (C), 
(D), (E) and (G) of Senate Resolution 120 
(104th Congress). You have raised no specific 
concerns respecting the Special Committee's 
investigation of the other seven matters 
specified in the Resolution, including all of 
those contained in Section 1(b)(2), although 
in our meeting on September 19, 1995 you did 
indicate concerns about the Committee's in- 
vestigation of the substance of the RTC's 

referrals relating to Madison Guar- 
anty Savings and Loan Association. 

The Senate has consistently sought to co- 
ordinate its investigation of Whitewater and 
related matters with the Office of the Inde- 
pendent Counsel. Last year, in Senate Reso- 
lution 229 (108rd Congress), the Senate re- 
frained from authorizing the Banking Com- 
mittee to investigate a great majority of 
such matters. Moreover, at the request of 
then-Special Counsel Robert Fiske, the 
Banking Committee postponed in July 1994 
its authorized investigation of the handling 
of documents in the office of White House 
Deputy Counsel Vincent Foster following his 
death. 

Senate Resolution 120 encourages the Spe- 
cial Committee, to the extent practicable, to 
coordinate its activities with the investiga- 
tion of the Independent Counsel. As a result, 
over the past four months, the Special Com- 
mittee has delayed its investigation into the 
vast bulk of the matter specified in Section 
1(b) of Senate Resolution 120. We held public 
hearings this past summer into the handling 
of documents in Mr. Foster's office following 
his death only after you indicated that your 
investigation would not be hindered or im- 
peded by such hearings. 

The Senate has directed the Special Com- 
mittee to make every reasonable effort to 
complete its investigation and public hear- 
ings by February 1, 1996. (S. R. 120 $9(a)(a)(1)). 
Your letter of September 27th asks the Spe- 
cial Committee to forebear, until some un- 
specified time, any investigation and public 
hearings into the bulk of the matters speci- 
fied in Senate Resolution 120. 

Your staff has indicated that the trial in 
United States v. James B. McDougal, et al. is 
not likely to commence until at least early 
1996 and is expected to last at least two 
months. Our staffs have discussed the possi- 
bility that this trial could be delayed even 
further by pretrial motions and by possible 
interlocutory appeals, depending on certain 
pretrial rulings. Under these circumstances, 
if the Special Committee were to continue to 
defer its investigation and hearings, it would 
not be able to complete its task until well 
into 1996. 

Over the past month, we have instructed 
the Special Committee’s counsel to work 
diligently with your staff to find a solution 
that appropriately balances the prosecu- 
torial concerns expressed in your September 
27th letter and the Senate’s constitutional 
oversight responsibilities. We have now de- 
termined that the Special Committee should 
not delay its investigation of the remaining 
matters specified in Senate Resolution 120. 

The Senate has determined, by a vote of 
96-to-3, that a full investigation of the mat- 
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ters raised in Senate Resolution 120 should 
be conducted. The Senate has the well estab- 
lished power under our Constitution to in- 
quire into and to publicize the actions of 
agencies of the Government, including the 
Department of Justice. At the same time, 
our inquiry must seek to vindicate, as 
promptly as practicable, the reputations of 
any persons who have been unfairly accused 
of improper conduct with regard to White- 
water and related matters. 

We understand that courts have repeatedly 
rejected claims that the publicity resulting 
from congressional hearings prejudiced 
criminal defendants. Fair and impartial ju- 
ries were selected in the Watergate and Iran- 
Contra trials following widely publicized 
congressional hearings. Even where pretrial 
publicity resulting from congressional hear- 
ings has been found to interfere with the se- 
lection of a fair and impartial jury, the sole 
remedy applied by courts has been to grant 
a continuance of the trial. 

For these reasons, we believe that the con- 
cerns expressed in your letter do not out- 
weigh the Senate’s strong interest in con- 
cluding its investigation and public hearings 
into the matters specified in Senate Resolu- 
tion 120 consistent with Section 9 of the Res- 
olution. Accordingly, we have determined 
that the Special Committee will begin its 
next round of public hearings in late October 
1995. This round of hearings will focus pri- 
marily on the matters specified in Section 
1(b)(2) of Senate Resolution 120. Through the 
remainder of this year, the Special Commit- 
tee will investigate the remaining matters 
specified in Senate Resolution 120 with the 
intention of holding public hearings thereon 
beginning in January 1996. 

Having determined that the Senate must 
now move forward, the Special Committee 
will, of course, continue to make every effort 
to coordinate, where practicable, its activi- 
ties with those of your investigation. The 
Special Committee has provided your staff 
with the preliminary list of witnesses that 
the Committee intends to depose. We stand 
ready to take into account, consistent with 
the objectives set forth above, your views 
with regard to the timing of such private 
depositions and the public testimony of par- 
ticular witnesses. 

The Special Committee does not intend to 
seek the testimony of any defendant in a 
pending action brought by your office, nor 
will it seek to expand upon any of the grants 
of immunity provided to persons by your of- 
fice or its predecessors. Indeed, Senate Reso- 
lution 120 expressly provides that the Special 
Committee may not immunize a witness if 
the Independent Counsel informs the Com- 
mittee in writing that immunizing the wit- 
ness would interfere with the Independent 
Counsel’s ability successfully to prosecute 
criminal violations." ($5(b)(6).) 

As you know, the Special Committee has 
solicited the views of your office prior to 
making requests for documents. We will con- 
tinue to take into account, where prac- 
ticable, your views with regard to the public 
disclosure of particular documents. 

In sum, it is our considered judgment that 
the time has come for the Senate to com- 
mence its investigation and public hearings 
into the remaining matters of inquiry speci- 
fied in Senate Resolution 120. We pledge to 
do so in a manner that, to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable, is sensitive to the concerns 
expressed in your September 27th letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL S. SARBANES, 
Ranking Member. 
ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I am not 
unmindful, nor is anybody in this 
Chamber, nor anyone in America, that 
we are in the heat of a great Presi- 
dential debate. That is as it should be. 
That is a quadrennial experience in 
America. But we ought not to allow 
that Presidential debate to divert the 
focus of our own energies on the Bank- 
ing Committee and on every other 
committee in the Congress in which we 
have very serious public business to 
undertake. 

I must say that the proposal that has 
been advanced—that we extend these 
hearings in the Senate not to a time 
certain but until after the so-called 
McDougal trial is concluded—in my 
judgment is nothing more than an 
open-ended extension which I regret to 
say smacks of partisanship seeking 
some advantage, seeking to embarrass 
the President, seeking to develop head- 
lines, and not in the advancement of 
our effort to ascertain the truth—that 
is going to occur through the aggres- 
sive investigation of Mr. Starr—but to 
seek some political gain at the Presi- 
dent’s expense. J 

First of all, we do not know when 
that trial might be concluded. This is a 
trial of extraordinary complexity. At a 
bare minimum, it would take several 
months for this trial to be concluded. 
Moreover, it is not without precedent 
in cases like this that there could be 
further unanticipated delays in which 
this body, the Senate of the United 
States, would have no ability to con- 
trol or influence, nor should we. 

So we have no idea when this matter 
will be concluded based upon the uncer- 
tainties that a very complicated trial, 
as this has every expectation of being, 
would conclude. 

Let us assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that, indeed, a conviction were 
secured against all of the defendants. I 
do not believe that anybody in this 
Chamber would challenge the propo- 
sition that there will be an appeal 
taken during the course of the after- 
math of that conviction or convictions. 
As a result, those defendants would 
certainly not be available to the Sen- 
ate committee because it is clear in 
every circuit in the country that the 
privilege which exists with respect to 
each of those defendants is not waived, 
nor is it extinguished in any form be- 
cause it is entirely possible that an ap- 
pellate court could reverse those con- 
victions, in which case, if there was a 
subsequent trial, the defendants ought 
not to be disadvantaged by being com- 
pelled to disclose testimony which sub- 
sequently could be used against them. 
So that is very clear. 

Let us assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that the trial concludes and the 
defendants are found innocent. Does 
that extinguish the privilege? Would 
that constitute some kind of a waiver? 
Look at the experience that the 
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McDougals themselves had. They were 
prosecuted and subsequently acquitted. 
They are now subject to trial once 
again. They argued that they were pre- 
cluded under the double jeopardy provi- 
sions of the Constitution from being 
tried again, and they lost in that argu- 
ment. 

No one is arguing that the jurisdic- 
tion of the special prosecutor and the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Whitewater 
Committee is concurrent in all re- 
spects. So very clearly as a result of 
those circumstances the defendants, if 
they were acquitted, would not have 
lost their right to assert the privilege, 
and their testimony would not nec- 
essarily be available to this commit- 
tee. 

Although it has a superficial appeal— 
well, let us wait until after the trial 
and then we will hear from the various 
defendants—in point of fact, that is 
clever but simply an open-ended pros- 
pect in which there may be no defini- 
tive conclusion by reason of the two al- 
ternatives I posit here—either a con- 
viction, in which case they are cer- 
tainly not going to be forthcoming in 
their testimony, or in the event of an 
acquittal by reason of the prior experi- 
ence they have had there could be some 
other ancillary prosecution that could 
be commenced. 

So I think that the premise upon 
which this extension is sought is fun- 
damentally flawed—that is, namely, 
this testimony would be available to us 
at such time as the trial would be con- 
cluded, whenever that might be, for 
whatever period of time, which could 
be for an extended period of weeks or 
even months, or, even assuming it is 
concluded either by reason of a deter- 
mination of guilt or acquittal, that in 
either of those two circumstances the 
testimony might be available to us. 

I respectfully submit that a careful 
analysis of the information would indi- 
cate that in neither of those two events 
is it reasonable to assume that that 
evidence would be made available to 
us, and that in each of those cases it is 
very likely the defendants would con- 
tinue to assert their privilege and the 
committee would not have the ability 
to receive their testimony. 

I began my comments by saying that 
I am as committed as any Member in 
this Chamber to getting at the facts. If 
there is evidence of misconduct, it 
should be brought to public attention. 
Indeed, the trials which are occurring 
right now will be public trials and that 
information, if there is such evidence, 
wil come out. The American people 
will fully understand. 

I have indicated that I think Mr. 
Starr is a competent and an aggressive, 
energized prosecutor. There is every 
reason to believe he will follow any 
leads, any evidence that may suggest 
wrongdoing, and he will be aggressive 
in doing so. 

I believe an argument could be made 
that the Whitewater matter has gone 
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on long enough in the Senate and it 
ought to be concluded at this point. 
But I believe the compromise that has 
been offered by the ranking member, 
namely, that we extend the hearings 
for à period of 5 weeks, and then allow- 
ing another 4 weeks thereafter to com- 
pile the report, is reasonable. In that 
period of time we ought to be able to 
conclude this matter, unless there is a 
different agenda here. And I think the 
American people need to understand 
that. I believe—and I hate to say this, 
but I think it is true—there is a dif- 
ferent agenda. It is not an agenda to 
find out exactly what happened and to 
get to the bottom of this. It is to keep 
this issue alive, to generate a headline, 
to generate ongoing controversy with 
the hope that somehow this may spill 
over into the Presidential race this 
year and disable the President politi- 
cally. 

What has been proposed is a very rea- 
sonable compromise, and I think any 
fairminded person who has looked at 
the 277 days, the 100 witnesses, the 
45,000 pages of documents we have ex- 
amined would conclude that another 5 
weeks is a reasonable period of time. 
And so I commend the distinguish Sen- 
ator from Maryland. That is à reason- 
able approach. I say to the American 
people that in 5 weeks, done ener- 
getically, not just one hearing for 1 
hour, 1 day each week, but I mean an 
aggressive hearing schedule that would 
engage the members of the committee 
for à 4- or 5-day workweek, we can rea- 
sonably examine any evidence or tie up 
any loose ends that might have existed. 
But that offer was rejected. That offer 
was rejected. 

What we are faced with is a propo- 
sition that in effect has no time limit, 
no constraint at all. After the trial, 
whenever that might be, whatever 
week, whatever month, who knows, 
whatever year, we do not know what 
might occur. Those of my colleagues 
who have done trial work know that of- 
tentimes in the course of a major piece 
of litigation—and this is certainly a 
major case—unexpected events occur 
and, indeed, the trial is recessed for a 
considerable period of time—weeks, 
even months. 

And so I would urge my colleagues to 
enable us to reach a responsible com- 
promise that has been suggested by the 
distinguished ranking member, the 
senior Senator from Maryland, and let 
us go on with this. There are so many 
other things I would like to do in this 
year in the Banking Committee. Some 
are interested in regulation reform 
with respect to the banking industry. I 
would like to work on some of those 
provisions. 

I would like to see us complete our 
work here on the floor, the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act, which was something 
that I personally invested a good many 
years on. But the reality is that the en- 
tire agenda of the Banking Committee, 
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the legitimate public policymaking 
part of that agenda, has been held cap- 
tive or hostage to the political machi- 
nations with an attempt to prolong a 
hearing on Whitewater, not for the pur- 
pose of getting at the truth, but for the 
purpose of trying to embarrass the 
President. 

I regret that I have to say that on 
the floor, Mr. President, but in my 
view the evidence lends itself to no 
other conclusion. 

I will conclude as I began by pointing 
out that last October, what may very 
well be the high-water mark in terms 
of the bipartisan approach which I 
hoped would characterize the entire 
Whitewater inquiry in the Senate, in 
which it was affirmatively stated that 
these matters needed to be concluded, 
that we should not hold our hearings in 
abeyance until the trial and those an- 
cillary proceedings are concluded, but 
that we had a compelling public inter- 
est to address this issue and to address 
it thoroughly but to address it prompt- 
ly and responsibly. That, I fear, Mr. 
President, we are not doing. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, we have 
heard a lot of reasons why the White- 
water Special Committee should get on 
with its work and be limited. But this 
evening I am going to take a different 
approach that I think my colleagues 
ought to consider that has nothing to 
do with the facts of the investigation. 

That may seem strange, but I have 
been chairman of the Rules Committee 
with a strong responsibility; I am now 
ranking member of the Rules Commit- 
tee with a strong responsibility. So, 
Mr. President, I feel that it is incum- 
bent upon me to let my colleagues 
know what the actual costs are and 
what the prospects of getting the 
money might be. 

Mr. President, under title II of the 
United States Code, it gives the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
the exclusive authority—I underscore 
“exclusive authority'"—to approve pay- 
ments made from the contingency fund 
of the Senate. No payment may be 
made from the contingency fund with- 
out the approval of the committee. I 
think that is pretty clear. 

Inherent in that authority is the re- 
sponsibility to assure that there are 
adequate funds—adequate funds—in the 
contingency fund to cover the various 
expenses of the Senate. This is just 
one. We are affecting every committee 
chairman in the Senate. I will get to 
that in a minute. 

Senate Resolution 227 before us today 
authorizes funds to be paid from the in- 
quiries and investigation account with- 
in the contingency fund of the Senate. 
During the meeting of the committee 
on this resolution, I raised the concern 
that there may be insufficient funds 
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within this account to support an open- 
ended extension of the Whitewater Spe- 


cial Committee at an additional 
amount of $600,000. 
Similarly, the full Senate should 


consider whether there is adequate 
funds in this account to provide for the 
extension. Not to consider this issue, in 
my opinion, Mr. President, would be ir- 
responsible. 

First, let me advise my colleagues 
that the actual cost of extending the 
special committee is considerably more 
than $600,000. Senate Resolution 227 au- 
thorizes—and I quote—‘‘additional 
sums as may be necessary for agency 
contributions related to the compensa- 
tion of employees of the Special Com- 
mittee.” 

The original resolution, Senate Reso- 
lution 120, was silent on how agency 
contributions were to be paid, but was 
amended, Mr. President, to provide 
retroactively that additional sums may 
be provided to pay these expenses. So, 
really the original amount is now well 
over $1 million. The $900,000, $950,000 is 
well over $1 million. We will get to that 
in a minute. 

Any agency contributions include 
such expenses as the employer’s share 
of health insurance, life insurance, re- 
tirement, FICA tax, and the employer 
match for the FERS thrift savings 
plan. For standing committees, the 
rule of thumb for figuring agency con- 
tributions is about 26 percent of pay- 
roll. 

It is my understanding that the per- 
cent incurred by the special committee 
might be slightly more than that. But 
let us consider the 26 percent. So, Mr. 
President, based on 26 percent of pay- 
roll expense, the additional cost to the 
taxpayer and expense to the contingent 
fund of the extension of the White- 
water Special Committee could be up- 
ward of $150,000 more than the $600,000 
that is being requested, bringing the 
actual total to over some $750,000. 

I should also point out to my col- 
leagues that the same is true of the 
$950,000 authorized under Senate Reso- 
lution 120. The retroactive amendment 
to Senate Resolution 120, which pro- 
vided additional funds to pay for agen- 
cy contributions, could cost upward of 
$247,000. So we have a $950,000 figure. 
Then we have to add $247,000 to that. 
That comes out of the contingency 
fund. That could bring the initial cost 
of the special committee, as we add it 
up, to be well over $1 million to date. 

So, Mr. President, in reviewing the 
financial state of the inquiries and in- 
vestigations account, I am advised 
there is an estimated $2.3 million unob- 
ligated in this account for this fiscal 
year. Iam concerned that this is not a 
sufficient balance to allow the Senate 
to authorize another $600,000 or more in 
expenses for continuation of the White- 
water Special Committee and have suf- 
ficient resources to meet other obliga- 
tions of the Senate. 
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Overtime is coming, whether you like 
it or not. We voted for that. Offices are 
already paying overtime. If you have 
been listening to the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Sergeant-at-Arms, they 
are very concerned about overtime. We 
think that will be a minimum of 4 per- 
cent for committees. That is over $2 
million. 

If you take Whitewater out of that 
contingency fund, you add on the other 
expenses that are necessary, you have 
a fund that is short, that is absolutely 
short. We will not have money. You 
jeopardize every committee in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Let me advise my colleagues as to 
the expenses that are paid out of this 
account. These expenses include all 
salaries and expenses of the 19 standing 
committees, special and select commit- 
tees, including the allowance for a 
COLA, if authorized, and the employ- 
er’s share of all committee staff bene- 
fits. I go back and repeat, that means 
FICA, life insurance, health insurance, 
retirement, and the match for con- 
tributions to the FERS thrift savings 
plan. 

In addition, all salaries and expenses 
of the Ethics Committee are paid from 
this account. Also, the initial $950,000 
for the special committee, plus agency 
contributions, were paid from this ac- 
count. 

As my colleagues are well aware, we 
are now subject to the overtime provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Just last week—and I repeat myself 
here—we heard from both the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Sergeant- 
at-Arms that they anticipate a sub- 
stantial amount of overtime costs. 

The Rules Committee has heard from 
committee chairmen and ranking 
members who are facing the potential 
of substantial amounts of overtime 
costs without any funds budgeted to 
pay these costs. 

If the Senate should find it necessary 
to authorize additional funds to pay 
overtime expenses of committees, 
these expenses would be paid from the 
inquiries and investigations account of 
the contingency fund. 

While we have no history of overtime 
costs for Senate committees, it is clear 
that we will incur overtime costs be- 
fore the end of this fiscal year. 

Based upon the current projected sur- 
plus in this account, if we should fund 
the extension of the special committee 
at the recommended level, we would 
have only about a 3-percent-of-payroll 
cushion for paying overtime expenses. 

This may be dry, and you may not be 
interested in what I am saying, but 
when you run out of money and your 
staff cannot be paid, you go back and 
remember what I said on this particu- 
lar date. 

We simply cannot authorize an addi- 
tional $600,000 in expenses from the 
contingency fund at this time. Doing 
so means nothing less than choosing 
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between funding our obligations to our 
committee staff and hiring more con- 
sultants and issuing more subpoenas 
for more documents that have proven 
no wrongdoing at all. 

Let me be very clear. My colleagues 
may be choosing between paying 
COLA’s, overtime expenses and the em- 
ployer’s share of health insurance, life 
insurance, retirement, and other items 
for our staff, or the consultant fees for 
an open-ended fishing license. 

Moreover, while an amount is theo- 
retically budgeted for the expense of 
the Ethics Committee, that committee 
has unlimited budget authority, which 
is funded out of this account. While the 
Ethics Committee funding needs vary 
from year to year, investigations in the 
recent past have required substantial 
expenditures for hiring outside counsel. 
Again, my colleagues need to be aware 
that there are numerous important and 
unforeseen expenses that must be paid 
from the contingency fund. 

Mr. President, during the Rules Com- 
mittee consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 270, I offered two amendments 
which we believe provided sufficienc 
time and funding to complete the busi- 
ness of the special committee without 
jeopardizing benefits to committee em- 
ployees. The first amendment would 
have both reduced the additional fund- 
ing for the Whitewater Special Com- 
mittee and limited the ability to obli- 
gate expenses to be paid from the con- 
tingency fund after May 10, 1996. 

This amendment would have reduced 
the funding for the special committee 
from $600,000 to $185,000, with a cor- 
responding reduction in the amount 
which can be used for consultants 
under this resolution from $475,000 
down to $147,000. 

It would also have prohibited obli- 
gated expenses from the contingency 
fund after May 10, 1996, and based upon 
prior experience, it is clear that the ad- 
ditional witnesses and hearings the 
special committee wishes to call could 
be accommodated within that amount. 
However, with virtually no debate, 
that amendment was defeated on a 
party-line vote, 9 to 7. 

The second amendment that was of- 
fered would have reduced the addi- 
tional funding for expenses and salaries 
of the special committee without the 
sunset date. This amendment would 
also have reduced authorization from 
$600,000 to $185,000, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in the amount available 
for consultants from $475,000 to $147,000. 

So with this resolution, if adopted, 
we would go out and get private con- 
sultants and pay them $475,000, almost 
half a million dollars of taxpayers’ 
money to come in and help us gin up 
some more subpoenas, for all the tele- 
phone calls for the total State of Ar- 
kansas 


This amendment would have allowed 
the special committee to complete its 
work without jeopardizing the funding 
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of the other 19 Senate committee budg- 
ets and the benefits of the employees 
who work for those committees. Again, 
that amendment was defeated on a 
party-line vote. 

We are going to be here after White- 
water. The committees are going to be 
functioning after Whitewater. Staff is 
going to have to be paid on all the com- 
mittees after Whitewater. But I tell 
you, when you dilute this fund—and we 
are going to have to have a line item, 
Isay to the ranking member, for the 
new procedures of the Senate, and it is 
going to be a humongous amount of 
money. Some of it may start this year, 
and we will not have the amount of 
money necessary to complete. 

Let me be clear that we are not sug- 
gesting the special committee not be 
allowed to finish its work. I am only 
urging that we be responsible with the 
American taxpayers' money and be re- 
sponsible to our staff by limiting both 
the life and the additional funding of 
the special committee to an amount 
that will not jeopardize the quality or, 
more important, the obligations of the 
Senate contingency fund. 

The American people will best be 
served if we reach a reasonable com- 
promise for the extension of the special 
committee. 

So I urge the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle to make an effort to try to 
arrive at a compromise that will give 
us an opportunity to be sure that the 
contingency fund is not diluted. 

Mr. President, I just reiterate that 
we authorized $950,000 for Senate Reso- 
lution 120 and over $220,000 in addition 
to that which we had to pay. That is 
this unobligated—the little quotes that 
we get at the end of the bill. This one 
will be well up there, too, and well over 
the $600,000 that the chairman of the 
committee is asking for. 

What I have done here is to alert my 
colleagues to the possibility of jeopard- 
izing the contingency fund, the possi- 
bility of jeopardizing our ability to 
take care of the other 19 committees to 
pay what the Sergeant at Arms and the 
Secretary of the Senate have said they 
are very concerned about—overtime. 

Overtime is tough, and it is going to 
get tougher. When we have approxi- 
mately 3 percent left in the contin- 
gency fund, then I think we are on the 
verge of depleting that contingency 
fund. 

So I hope my colleagues will look at 
that; that they will see that it will 
take more money from the committees 
than is absolutely necessary; that this 
committee can wind it up by May 10; 
that we cannot dilute the contingency 
fund. I am very concerned, not for my- 
self, not for the Senators, but I cer- 
tainly am concerned for those who 
work for us on our committees every 
day and put in a good job, work hard 
and long, and they are entitled to have 
Mer overtime, because we now made it 

aw. 
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So, therefore, Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, last 
week, my colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic side objected to us taking up 
this very same resolution by way of 
unanimous consent essentially to em- 
power the committee, to authorize the 
committee to do its job, to finish the 
work that it has started. 

Make no mistake about this: This is 
not an argument about funds; this is 
notan argument about a deadline. This 
really comes down to the crucial ques- 
tion of whether or not we are going to 
do our job and to fulfil the constitu- 
tional responsibilities and to get the 
facts. By the way, it may not be pleas- 
ant. Those facts may be very distress- 
ing or disturbing to some. Let me sug- 
gest that they may be disturbing be- 
cause some may suspect that all kinds 
of misdeeds may have been committed 
by people in the administration or 
close to the administration, by friends 
of the administration, and suspect the 
possibility of attempting to impede in- 
vestigations. But, indeed, there may be 
findings that there were no misdeeds— 
none. Some people may be upset by 
that. There may be findings that in- 
deed there was improper conduct and 
activities. 

Regardless of which way it is, wheth- 
eritis to clear away the clouds of sus- 
picion, or whether the ultimate find- 
ings are that there was serious mis- 
conduct on the part of people in the ad- 
ministration, we have a duty to get the 
facts. If those facts are exculpatory, if 
they clear away the doubts, then fine, 
let the chips fall where they may. 

To oppose the proper work of this 
committee, which is authorized, pursu- 
ant to almost unanimous consent—96 
to 3—to undertake this investigation, 
is to say very clearly that there may 
be facts that may not be exculpatory, 
they may be damaging. Now, look, it is 
easy to suggest that this committee 
has conducted its work in what one 
would call an unfair partisan manner. I 
say, let us look at the record. Yes, we 
have had suggestions and, yes, there 
have been subpoenas initially drafted, 
but not served, that may have been 
overly broad. That is not unusual. You 
negotiate to determine what the scope 
Should be. Al Smith, the Governor of 
New York State, coined an expression. 
He used to say, when there were con- 
troversies, Let us look at the record." 
If one were to look at the record, you 
would ultimately find, notwithstanding 
that there may have been negotiations 
between the Democrats and Repub- 
licans, that ultimately, in almost all 
cases, over the life of this committee 
and its predecessor, agreement has 
been reached. On only one occasion— 
out of the dozens of subpoenas that 
were issued and requests for witnesses' 
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testimony—did we really have one dis- 
agreement that could not be solved in 
a bipartisan manner. 

To come forth at this time and sug- 
gest that this is politically inspired is 
at variance with the record. Al Smith 
said, Let us look at the record." That 
record indicates, quite clearly, that 
notwithstanding the times that we 
may have had differences, we were able 
to surmount them in a way that 
brought clarity and dignity to our 
work. We may not have found what 
some would characterize as the smok- 
ing gun. But, indeed, ours is not to an- 
ticipate what will or will not be found. 
The work of this committee is to gath- 
er the facts, my friends, not to pre- 
judge, not to offer speculation, not to 
suggest that, well, what do you do then 
if you unearth some terrible, horrible 
chilling thing. Ours is to gather the 
facts. If those facts clear away the 
clouds of doubt that may exist, fine. 
But I suggest to you that there was 
sufficient room, at least, to say there 
are some very real concerns—repeated 
memory lapses, tied to factual situa- 
tions, iiaries that people kept notes in, 
which mysteriously turn up after the 
work of this committee could have 
come to an end; missing records that 
turn up. Contradictory testimony of 
Secret Service Officer O'Neill and 
young Mr. Castleton, two people who 
have no reason to make up stories, cast 
very real doubts and concerns as to the 
manner in which key documents that 
were removed from Mr. Foster's office 
were handled. Who requested the move- 
ment of those documents? What were 
those documents? Officer O'Neill says 
that he saw the first lady's chief of 
staff, Maggie Williams, removing files. 
It was very clear in his testimony. 
Very clear. As a matter of fact, it is so 
clear that I think most people, if they 
have heard his account, would believe 
it. And I can assure my friends and col- 
leagues on the other side that I will go 
over that narrative very carefully if 
they continue to oppose us going for- 
ward and orchestrate what is a fili- 
buster. 

I do not think it behooves the inter- 
est of the committee, the Senate, 
Democrats or Republicans, or the en- 
tire political process, given the grave 
doubts that people have with respect to 
Washington, that we fail in our duties 
and obligations to continue to do our 
work in an expeditious a manner as 
reasonable, dealing with the cir- 
cumstances that we have, recognizing 
that there are key witnesses that are 
unavailable. 

Mr. President, those witnesses may 
never be available. I am the first to 
suggest that. They may never be avail- 
able. But at least we will have done the 
best we can do. If we file a report based 
upon all of the work, our best efforts, 
then we can say that we have dis- 
charged our responsibility. The Amer- 
ican people have a right to know, and 
we have an obligation to get the facts. 
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Some people say, Why do you con- 
tinue with this? People are bored." It 
is not our job to be concerned with 
whether or not people are bored. The 
question is not whether there are sen- 
sational headlines that will come out 
of revelations. The question is: What 
are the facts? Were there misdeeds, an 
abuse of power, an attempt to cover 
up? Was there an attempt to stop in- 
vestigations from taking place? And 
then going to the heart of the issue, 
was there misuse of taxpayers’ moneys 
in Little Rock? That is the question. If 
there was, who was responsible? As a 
result, was there a concerted effort to 
keep these facts from being revealed to 
the American people? 

Iam sorry that this matter has been 
drawn out as it has. Notwithstanding 
those who would claim that this was 
deliberate, that is not the case. Nor 
would I differ with my friends if they 
were to say that there were dates that 
we could have held more hearings. Cer- 
tainly, but that would not have per- 
mitted us to complete the work of this 
committee. It absolutely would not 
have. Indeed, it would have left a situa- 
tion where there were still numbers of 
documents that we have no reason to 
believe would have been produced any 
earlier, and numbers of witnesses, in- 
cluding Judge Hale, who I believe the 
committee wants to at least make a 
good-faith effort to bring before the 
committee. And again—and I know it 
is difficult—I think we want to at- 
tempt to be as fair and reasonable in 
our presentations of our cases as we 
possibly can be. I do not know the 
truth or falsity of what Judge Hale is 
reported to have said. I do not know 
whether he can shed any light on any 
factual material. It certainly is impor- 
tant enough to make the effort. If, in- 
deed, at the conclusion of the trial 
when we subpoena him—together, 
hopefully, and I have every reason to 
believe that my Democratic colleagues 
will join in that because that has been 
the indication of the ranking member— 
his lawyers may assert and raise the 
constitutional questions about self-in- 
crimination. That may take place. 

Then we could say, Well, Senator, 
why did you do this?’’ I admit we have 
no assurance that any of these wit- 
nesses that we want will be forthcom- 
ing. But, by gosh, we have an obliga- 
tion to do the job, thoroughly, cor- 
rectly, and in the right way. All the ar- 
guments about money, and how much 
has been spent, is a red herring. There 
is no truth to that. This committee has 
been rather frugal. Indeed, if you want 
to look at the costs, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were spent correctly in 
gathering the evidence, taking deposi- 
tions—these transcripts cost thousands 
of dollars a day. That is part of the 
cost. This has not been a wasteful exer- 
cise that costs $30 million. I hear peo- 
ple say, Why are you wasting money— 
$30 million?" 
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Let me say again, the committee's 
work has been extended. It has been ex- 
tended because the special counsel has 
asked us as it relates to key times and 
dates to withhold from the subpoena- 
ing of information, to withhold from 
the subpoenaing witnesses. We have 
worked with them. I think that is re- 
sponsible. Did I want to get those wit- 
nesses in? Yes, absolutely. There is à 
degree of responsibility that this com- 
mittee must exercise. It does not mean 
that we cede to the special counsel all 
authority and say, When you raise an 
objection, we shall not go forward," 
but in good conscience we have at- 
tempted to act in a way that would not 
jeopardize the important work of the 
special counsel. 

Mr. President, I think that if the mi- 
nority continues to thwart, as it can, if 
it votes against cloture—and there will 
be a cloture vote scheduled—then I 
think they are very clearly saying to 
the American people that they are 
afraid of the facts that will be revealed. 
There is no doubt in my mind this is à 
carefully orchestrated opposition being 
raised, and that orchestration comes 
from the White House. 

Indeed, packets of information have 
been distributed to denigrate individ- 
ual Members. That is not what a White 
House should be about. That is not 
what this investigation should be 
about—people assigned tasks, respon- 
sibilities of gathering information on a 
Senator from the DNC. That is not 
right. That is not fair. This Senator 
has known about that for quite a while. 
I bring it up now for the first time be- 
cause, Mr. President, if we want de- 
mocracy to work, then we have to stop 
these dirty little games, the dirty 
tricks of attempting to embarrass, at- 
tempting to hurt so that one is di- 
verted, one’s attention is diverted from 
the facts. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe that we 
could come to a resolution. I have not 
spelled out any particular methodol- 
ogy. It seems to me that we know with 
a good degree of certainty that the 
trial will be concluded. There may be 
appeals. So what? That will not pre- 
clude us from asking for witnesses to 
come in. Indeed, their lawyers may or 
may not assert constitutional rights. 
At least at that point we have given to 
the special counsel the opportunity to 
do his work. He may disagree. The 
committee may say, Look, we want to 
resolve this and go forward.“ 

On the other hand, the committee 
may say, reasonably, we should not. At 
that point, I would be first to say we 
may have to conclude, or certainly 
there is no further reason to continue 
going forward if there are not other 
areas that have not been successfully 
covered. 

It would seem to me we would be in 
a position to look into the question of 
the leases that have been made with re- 
spect to Mr. McDougal and the State. 
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We would be able to look into the Ar- 
kansas Development Finance Author- 
ity, the propriety of its acts, the rela- 
tionships that it had or did not have 
with various people, the probity of 
those—all of those areas that are left 
unresolved. I am not going to take the 
time at this point to go into them, but 
I will. And I will spell them out in de- 
tail as we will spell out the testimony 
of Mrs. Williams, Maggie Williams, in 
detail and the testimony of young Mr. 
Castleton and the testimony of the of- 
ficer, which is clearly at variance with 
what her memory and what her reflec- 
tions are to such a degree that one has 
to say that there are very real issues 
that are not resolved. I will do that. 

Mr. President, I think we have an op- 
portunity to do the business of the peo- 
ple, not to create these doubts—what 
are my Democratic friends worried 
about? What is the White House wor- 
ried about? What are they hiding? If 
there is nothing there, then, fine, the 
committee will fold its tent, as it 
should. It will conclude. But it has an 
obligation to first have the real oppor- 
tunity to conclude its work as we 
Should, as honest factfinders. That is 
what this is about, being honest 
factfinders. Nothing more, nothing 
less. 

I hope that we would not engage in 
the kind of accusations that oftentimes 
come about where there are conten- 
tious matters, matters of conscience. 
There may be some of my colleagues 
who absolutely feel that the only rea- 
son we are going forward is to seek to 
discredit politically. There may be 
some on my side who seek partisan ad- 
vantage for that purpose. But irrespec- 
tive of those feelings, we have an obli- 
gation. The obligation is to get the 
facts and to try to do it in a manner 
that really demonstrates to the Amer- 
ican people that notwithstanding con- 
tentious issues—issues that could very 
easily be blown out of proportion by 
partisanship—that we are above it. 

Now, I am not suggesting to you that 
reasonable people may not have reason 
to disagree with some of my decisions 
or actions on that committee. But I be- 
lieve if one were to examine his or her 
conscience, they would have to say 
that the chairman has endeavored to 
be fair. Yes, fair; yes, thorough; yes, 
comprehensive; but, above all, fair. 
That does not mean we have to agree 
on every issue. 

It seems to me that one way which is 
not recommended, a recommended 
course, is to continue our work and 
look at the conclusion of the trial as a 
point in which we would look to set 
some kind of reasonable time, and that 
we would agree if there was work that 
still needed to be done, that we would 
take up whether or not it should be ex- 
tended. I do not see how you can set a 
limit based upon a date certain—what 
if the trial does go 2 months, and we 
say we have to wrap up the work of the 
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committee by April 5. That means that 
those key witnesses would be pre- 
cluded. 

That means that we set a timeline. It 
has been suggested, and I know ref- 
erenced by some of my colleagues in 
the debate, that when you set a dead- 
line for the completion of congres- 
sional investigations, decisions are 
often dictated by political  cir- 
cumstances and the need to avoid the 
appearance of partisanship. This is 
what was done in the Iran-Contra case. 
They set a particular timeline. What 
that did is set à convenient drop-dead 
date by which lawyers sought to delay 
and wait out the investigation. 

My distinguished colleagues, the 
former Democratic majority leader and 
Senator COHEN, suggested that should 
not have been done. Here is a quote: 
The committee's deadline provided a 
convenient stratagem for those who 
were determined not to cooperate." 
That is in this book, Men of Zeal.” I 
have to suggest that, given the appear- 
ance of documents at the last minute— 
and I am not going to argue the mer- 
its—but I have to suggest there has 
been à history of documents coming in 
conveniently late. The last of them was 
the miraculous production of the Bruce 
Lindsey documents. Mr. Lindsey, the 
assistant to President Clinton, his 
close confidant and friend, testified be- 
fore the committee, that he did not 
take notes—he did not remember tak- 
ing notes. He was asked specifically 
about it. His lawyer was requested to 
look and see and to make a proper 
search. He did undertake this so-called 
review and this search, and lo and be- 
hold, after the committee's funding 
ended, guess what? On a Friday, the 
miraculous production. Always on a 
Friday. Always late on a Friday. This 
time I think it was about 7 or 8 o'clock 
Friday. 

Why? To avoid the news, avoid the 
news. The White House got these docu- 
ments, I understand, on a Wednesday. 
But they did not make them available 
to the committee until Friday. What is 
that all about? Managing the flow of 
information. That is managing the flow 
of facts. Is that right? Is that proper? I 
wil tell you what it appears like to 
me. It appears to me that my Demo- 
cratic friends are so interested in the 
management of the facts, facts that 
may be embarrassing, that they are 
wiling to scuttle our constitutional 
obligations. That is just wrong and 
that is what leads people to say: What 
are you hiding? What are you hiding? 

Do I believe that all my colleagues 
are in league with that? No, I do not. 
But I believe that there are those who 
are so intent upon stopping this inves- 
tigation that they have laid down a 
hard and fast rule. They are probably 
polling right now to ascertain whether 
or not this is going to hurt their credi- 
bility or not. 

I think whenever you want to end a 
duly constituted investigation when 
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there are substantial open questions 
and work to do, people have to say: 
Why? Why are you keeping the com- 
mittee from doing its work? I think we 
can do our work. I think we can do it 
again in a reasonably fast way, but in 
& way that meets our obligations. 

I do not look to draw this out. I said 
to this committee, to the Rules Com- 
mittee, when we sought authorization, 
it was my hope that we could keep this 
matter from continuing into the politi- 
cal season. I still think we can deal 
with this in a manner which means 
that it would end sometime in June, 
late June or maybe even earlier. I 
think we really can. 

But there has to be a starting point 
that is reasonable and will assure that 
we have some opportunity to get the 
facts. If we never get the opportunity 
to examine the witnesses—and that is 
what would take place if we had an ar- 
bitrary deadline of April and that trial 
is not over—we will be denied this op- 
portunity. I recognize they can take 
appeals. They could take appeals for 
years. I am not suggesting we wait 
until the appellate process is over. 
That is not the case at all. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask that 
my colleagues on the Democratic side 
consider an attempt to deal with this 
in à way that will not put us to the 
test of coming to vote to end this fili- 
buster. They should not be filibuster- 
ing this. We have other things to do. 
We have important things to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DOMENICI). The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to stand and commend the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. The 
Rules Committee, of which I am a 
member, proceeded to meet yesterday, 
in a very correct manner, hoping to 
consider S. Res. 227, I believe, reported 
it to the floor, and that is the subject 
of the pending business. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Correct. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the chairman 
and his staff for their cooperation in 
conducting that hearing with expedi- 
tion. The matter is now before the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened to Senator D’AMATO, the chair- 
man of the Whitewater Committee, 
with great interest. I want to say that 
the unreasonable element in this cur- 
rent situation is a request for an in- 
definite extension of the work of the 
committee. That was not the premise 
on which the committee was estab- 
lished in Senate Resolution 120. In fact, 
it is very clear that in Senate Resolu- 
tion 120 we agreed to a termination 
date just as we did in the Iran-Contra 
investigation at the strong urging of 
Senator DOLE who at that time was the 
minority leader and who pressed the 
Democratic majority at that time in 
the Senate and the House to have a 
closing date on the inquiry in order to 
avoid making it a political exercise in 
a Presidential election year in 1988. 
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That is exactly what we sought to do 
here by having a termination date of 
February 29, 1996, and the request that 
has been made is for an indefinite ex- 
tension. 

The minority leader, Senator 
DASCHLE, has responded to that by pro- 
posing a limited time period. But the 
proposal before us that was brought 
first from the Banking Committee, and 
then by the Rules Committee, on a 
straight partisan vote is for an indefi- 
nite time period in order to carry out 
this inquiry. And, as I have indicated, 
this is perceived as unreasonable. 

I know of no plot, as my colleague 
suggested, to denigrate Senators. Cer- 
tainly no one on this side of the aisle is 
involved in any such endeavor. I want 
to establish that in a very clear fash- 
ion. 

Two things have been argued. One is 
we have not gotten all of the material 
in, and, therefore, we need to extend. 
Of course, Senator DASCHLE proposed a 
period of time for extension. I just ob- 
serve that the material is all now in. 
We got these notes. We had hearings on 
these notes. I have to take the expla- 
nations as they come. 

The Lindsey notes constitute three 
pages. This is what came. That is the 
extent of it. These notes, in fact, cor- 
roborate what has previously been 
available to the committee. 

Let me just read the note that comes 
from their counsel. It says: 

Following a recent Senate committee 
hearing in which questions were raised as to 
whether a January 10, 1994 memorandum 
from Harold Ickes was copied to other White 
House officials and whether they had pro- 
duced their copies of such documents in re- 
sponse to the committee’s request, Mr. 
Lindsey and this firm undertook a review of 
all our prior document productions. 

And I think it is important to point 
out that there have been very exten- 
sive prior document productions. 

With respect to the January 10th memo- 
randum, we found that an identical copy of 
the document produced to the committee by 
Mr. Ickes was in Mr. Lindsey’s White House 
files and had been produced by Mr. Lindsey 
to the White House Counsel’s office January 
1995 for review with regard to executive 
privilege and other issues. In the course of 
this review, we have identified two other 
documents in our files which inadvertently 
were not produced to you, or the White 
House Counsel's Office, earlier and which are 
attached. 

Those are these three pages of notes. 
And he then goes on to say: 

First, while Mr. Lindsey previously in- 
formed your committee that he did not re- 
call taking any notes as of November 5, 1993 
with Mr. David Kendall and other counsel for 
the President, our recent review has located 
some very brief handwritten notes set forth 
as attachment A here, to which Mr. Lindsey 
did write at that meeting but did not pre- 
viously recall. As you will see, these brief 
notes are completely consistent with the tes- 
timony of Mr. Lindsey and others, and the 
Kennedy notes of the same meeting pre- 
sented to your committee about that meet- 
ing. 
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You may want to go at one or an- 
other of these people for not producing 
the documents early but the fact is the 
document had been  produced—the 
Gearan document. Then we had a full 
day of hearing on those documents. 
And the same thing, of course, is true 
with respect to the Ickes notes. 

So those matters have been furnished 
to the committee. And, as I understand 
it, now every request made by the com- 
mittee to the White House has been re- 
sponded to with the exception of two 
new requests for e-mail that the chair- 
man made in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary that have not yet been responded 
to. 

Those two e-mail requests are pend- 
ing, and the White House has indicated 
that it will provide them to the com- 
mittee as soon as it is able to prepare 
them and furnish them to the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. D'AMATO. If the Senator will 
yield for an observation. 

Mr. SARBANES. Sure. 

Mr. D'AMATO. This is the first time 
that I have seen the letter conveying 
the notes. I guess we got these last Fri- 
day. They did not really come into our 
possession until Saturday. 

That would be a week ago Saturday? 

Yes, last Saturday. Last Saturday. 
So when we got these notes, I think 
you have to understand very clearly 
that Mr. Lindsey testified to the com- 
mittee that he did not take notes. 
Then there is another encounter—— 

Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator will 
yield, they state that in the letter. 
They are not trying to conceal that 
fact. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Sure. I understand. 

Mr. SARBANES. They are very up 
front about saying previously in- 
formed your committee that he did not 
recall taking any notes." 

Mr. D'AMATO. Sure. 

Mr. SARBANES. And he now says 
they have found these brief hand- 
written notes. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I understand. And 
then we made a request after that tes- 
timony and his lawyer said that he was 
going to look, to search the records. 
And we did not get anything. And now, 
on March 2, after the committee goes 
out of its authority—I do not know 
whether we have authority, but cer- 
tainly authorization expired February 
29—this letter is sent to us enclosing 
the notes he had taken. 

I find the letter interesting; this is 
the first time I have seen the letter, 
and I would ask my friend if he would 
take a look at the second page of the 
letter, the last paragraph, last sen- 
tence. “We have not produced, of 
course, attorney-client privileged docu- 
ments reflecting either Mr. Lindsey’s 
communications with this firm." I un- 
derstand that. In other words, he 
should not have to report his commu- 
nications that he has had with his law- 
yer. Those are privileged. He has a 
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right to assert that. But this is where 
I have some real trouble, and I think 
the committee will, and it is a very 
proper question. We will look and we 
will press and we will subpoena, if nec- 
essary, these documents, whatever 
they may be, because obviously his 
lawyer thought they were important 
enough that they would not place him 
in a position where he might be 
charged with obstructing justice or not 
responding to the subpoena. He has 
very smart lawyers. He is a lawyer 
himself, a former senior partner in a 
law firm. Or his'"—meaning Mr. 
Lindsey's—''attorney-client privileged 
communications with private counsel 
for the President.“ 

I have to suggest he does not have a 
privilege with respect those conversa- 
tions that he had and cannot assert 
that with respect to those conversa- 
tions and those documents, and we 
have been in touch with him about 
this. We have gone to the point that we 
brought down to the Senate floor and 
voted on—this is the one area that we 
could not agree on—whether or not 
documents were privileged. That same 
kind of question about whether they 
would be required to waive privilege 
came, and we were ready to vote en- 
forcement of the subpoenas that we 
issued. That was the only time that we 
had a disagreement. 

I have to say to my friend, again, 
this raises very substantial questions. 
Now, reasonable people might disagree, 
but I have to suggest to you that was 
not just placed in there as some legal 
nicety. That is important. And I have 
to say, what information does he have? 

We have settled the manner in which 
to deal with many of these issues. We 
have had majority counsel and minor- 
ity counsel meet to see whether or not 
information should be made public, 
whether the committee had a right to 
it or not. At the very least, we have a 
right to see whether or not this falls 
within that area of information that is 
not germane to the subject of our in- 
quiry—at the very least. 

Now, if people want to raise, if the 
White House wants to raise the issue of 
privilege, which the President of the 
United States said he would not—he 
would not—why, then, that is their 
right. But for Mr. Lindsey's attorney 
to withhold and say., We are not going 
to do it," that is improper. 

Now, if the White House wants to 
come in and say, We are asserting 
that Mr. Lindsey had communications 
with the President's private counsel 
that are privileged," then they have a 
right to do that. Iam not agreeing that 
we are going to say that falls within 
the parameters of the privilege. We 
may insist on enforcement. But I have 
to tell you that this again raises ques- 
tions. And when do we get this infor- 
mation? Saturday. 

How is it that we have got so many of 
these convenient kinds of lapses? And 
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this is not the first time. Mr. Lindsey 
is an assistant to the President of the 
United States. He has the lapse. The 
deputy chief of staff, Mr. Ickes, he has 
a lapse. He finds documents, again, at 
the last minute. Mr. Gearan, he has à 
lapse. Again, every one of these people 
involved with the Whitewater team has 
a lapse. I have to suggest to you that it 
does raise real questions and is very 
troubling. 

That is why I think there are many 
people who believe that we have an ob- 
ligation to finish this and to get the 
facts, and I think that if we were to 
move forward you would see even more 
documents be produced, more discov- 
eries, more things that have not been 
turned over to this committee. I can- 
not believe given the tasks—and I am 
prepared to go through the list—that 
Mr. Ickes assigned to various people 
that all of the documents related to 
their Whitewater activities have been 
turned over to this committee. 

I yield the floor to my friend because 
the Senator has been more than gra- 
cious. I just wanted to raise this mat- 


ter. 

Mr. SARBANES. All I would say to 
the Senator is that these documents 
have been furnished to the committee. 
They have not been concealed from the 
committee, and they have not been 
hidden. 

Now, the people who furnished them 
said, We were late furnishing them for 
the following reasons." Now, you may 
accept or reject those reasons. And if 
you want to inquire into the reasons, 
you are perfectly free to do so. But the 
fact remains that the committee has 
these documents. They are now in 
hand. 

I have been sitting here listening 
today to my colleagues recite various 
aspects of our inquiry. The fact is the 
matters they have been reciting they 
can recite because we have gotten doc- 
uments, we have had hearings, we have 
had witnesses that we have been able 
to question, we have taken depositions, 
and therefore they can get up and talk 
about these matters—often I think 
drawing conclusions not warranted by 
the facts, but leave that to one side— 
they can talk about these matters be- 
cause this material has been furnished 
to the committee. So the fact is now 
that there has been a tremendous drag- 
net set out for material and a tremen- 
dous amount of material furnished 
back to the committee, the fact is 
when we set out on this endeavor last 
May it was agreed that we would draw 
it to & conclusion at the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

That has been a consistent principle 
that has been applied to all inquiries 
and all investigations by the Senate. 
None of them has been open ended. In 
1987, when Democrats pushed for an 
open-ended hearing, Senator DOLE was 
very strong in saying that should not 
be done, and the Democrats actually 
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acceded to his representations and a 
concluding date was set—in fact, quite 
an early one—and in order to accom- 
modate it, the Iran-Contra committee 
held 21 days of hearings in the last 23 
days of its working period in order to 
get the job done. 

Now, as the chairman knows, we 
urged him in mid January to have an 
intensified hearing schedule in respect 
to this matter. We now find ourselves 
here at the beginning of March. I think 
that the minority leader has been very 
forthcoming in proposing an extension 
of time until the April 3 in order to 
complete our hearings. And, in any 
event, I do not regard it as a reason- 
able proposition to ask for an indefi- 
nite time period which is completely 
contrary to the premise on which we 
set out. It is completely contrary to 
the premise of Iran-Contra, and it is 
completely contrary to the premise of 
every other inquiry and investigation. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I do not know if my 
friend is finished, and without losing 
the right to the floor, I would like to 
make an observation if he would care 
to comment. 

Mr. SARBANES. Certainly. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, the 
fact is that this letter—by the way, not 
So clearly, not so clearly—is what I 
consider to be a brilliant legal, scholas- 
tic exercise in extricating one's client 
from meeting the obligations that he 
would be required to meet pursuant to 
the subpoena that asked him to 
produce all relevant documents with 
respect to Whitewater. Brilliant. This 
is absolutely terrific. 

And this fellow, Allen B. Snyder, is 
one good lawyer. He is the lawyer who 
signed this letter. Let me tell you why. 
Analyze this; you have to agree, this is 
good. This is good. Listen to this, Mr. 
President. We have not produced“ 
this is the last sentence in this letter 
that says, here we give you these 
things, how we found them We have 
not produced, of course,"—gets you 
into believing, of course—‘‘attorney- 
client privilege documents reflecting 
either Mr. Lindsey's communication 
with this firm’’—oh, OK, all right, we 
are not going to ask about that. 

You are talking to your lawyer and 
saying, by the way, I have a problem, 
et cetera, whatever. We have some 
facts or are talking strategy, et cetera. 
That is what we consider to be privi- 
leged. By the way, it would seem that 
constitutional authorities would indi- 
cate in some cases that we would actu- 
ally have the right to that documenta- 
tion. 

So, * * of course, attorney-client 
privilege documents reflecting either 
Mr. Lindsey's communications with 
this firm or—get this; now we search 
very carefully—‘‘or his attorney-client 
privileged communication with private 
counsel for the President.“ 

He is withholding documents. We do 
not have those documents. We have not 
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seen those documents. And he is now 
asserting for the first time that he has 
information. He did not know he had it 
before. He just remembered it. He just 
found it. He did not know it. But he 
now says, I've got documents that you 
have subpoenaed. But I’m not going to 
give them to you because, guess what, 
I had conversations with or commu- 
nications with the President’s coun- 
sel." Let me tell you something, as an 
assistant to the President, if he has 
communications and shares documents 
with a private counsel for the Presi- 
dent, they are not privileged. And this 
Senate and the Congress has a right to 
know what that information is. 

Look, it may be that we are arguing 
over nothing. We have agreed to a 
methodology, a methodology of not at- 
tempting to provoke a court confronta- 
tion. I will tell you, I will ask for en- 
forcement of the subpoena because this 
subpoena was served before the author- 
ization of committee funds ran out. 
This response is carefully contrived, 
and the documents are produced after 
the committee goes out. 

Is it any wonder why reasonable peo- 
ple say, Why are you doing this? Why 
are you holding this?“ Is there any rea- 
son why newspapers say, How come 
you keep dribbling this thing out? 
What are you trying to hide?" 

At the very least, it all seems to me 

that the majority counsel and the mi- 
nority counsel have done this before. 
We can look at this information, see if 
it is relevant or not, and examine 
whether or not a claim of privilege is 
valid. I cannot see how it can be as- 
serted, but if it is not relevant, we will 
not ask for it. We will agree to take a 
pass. 
I do not want to know whether he 
was discussing whether a football team 
or basketball team was going to win 
the game the night that they went to 
see it, or if he was in the company of 
the President, that he discussed that 
kind of thing. But if it is relevant, we 
have a right to it. If he communicated 
to the President's counsel, By the 
way, I'm worried about X, Y and Z," we 
have a right to that. 

Either we want the facts or we do 
not. Do we want to hide the facts? Let 
me say, as it relates to the proposition 
that we are not willing to set a time 
certain, I think that is bad. I think it 
is really bad. But I am willing to say, 
let us provide a period of time after the 
conclusion of the trial. We know, 
whether that trial concludes with a 
final verdict—guilty, innocent, hung, 
et cetera—that within 10 weeks after 
that trial, we will conclude. 

You have to start someplace. I do not 
like setting a time because I think 
again when you set a time line, you set 
& prescription for people looking to 
delay and get past that time line. That 
is what our friends in Men of Zeal" 
said. And they were right. Again, this 
was authored by Senator COHEN and 
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Senator Mitchell about Iran-Contra. 
They said, The committee’s deadline 
provided à convenient stratagem for 
those who were determined not to co- 
operate." 

Isuggest, given the manner in which 
these documents came forward, that 
this is part of the stratagem. When I 
see this letter, we know conclusively 
that we have not had an opportunity to 
examine documents that were subpoe- 
naed. 

This is a very brilliant, lawyerly, 
scholarly letter. I read it for the first 
time, and it just jumped out at me. 
Then counsel told me they have at- 
tempted to get some kind of an agree- 
ment from Mr. Lindsey's counsel in 
order to inspect this material. They 
were told no. 

So where is the cooperation? If the 
White House has nothing to hide, 
where is that cooperation? It's a needle 
in a haystack. We want the facts and 
information—the needles—but we get 
the whole haystack, we do not get the 
critical information. 

This is just another example. Let me 
suggest to you, is it not great coopera- 
tion when lawyers tell their clients, 
“What are you holding back?" and 
"You better not hold back“? I see a 
pattern here. I see some very bright 
lawyers saying, “You can’t withhold 
this stuff. You have memorandums all 
over this place. If someone comes over 
and says, ‘Where is that memoran- 
dum?’ and you sent it to eight different 
people, where do you think we get 
these documents from?" : 

Some very capable lawyers would tell 
a client, I'm not going to be part of 
advising you to withhold." Perhaps, 
that is why we have been getting docu- 
ments from them. Of course, that is an 
assumption on my part. There are a 
number of suspicious instances. We 
could take Susan Thomases and the re- 
peated requests to her for records—two 
times, three times, four times before 
we get all of the information, before we 
get the logs that show the communica- 
tions, key communications, informa- 
tion withheld from us. I think there 
are some very capable lawyers that she 
has representing her saying. Wait a 
minute. Wait a minute. They have 
asked you about these things. You 
can't withhold these things.“ 

You really think that a very capable 
lawyer like Ms. Thomases would not 
have looked at the diaries and logs as 
it relates to communications that she 
had during critical periods of time on 
or about the day of the suicide, or the 
day following the suicide, of Vince Fos- 
ter? She would have missed these dur- 
ing that week? And it took us months 
to obtain this vital information. 

We have not been able to examine 
her. She broke her leg. We examined 
her twice. She was scheduled to come 
in a third time. Unfortunately, we 
could not do that because she said she 
broke her leg. What were we supposed 
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to do? Drag her in there? Have her 
come in à wheelchair? 

I recognize the discomfort level that 
my friends and colleagues on the other 
side would have as it relates to an in- 
definite extension. I understand that. 
But as a practical matter, if we receive 
$600,000, and spend it at the rate of ap- 
proximately $150,000 a month, Mr. 
President, we are talking about 4 
months. That is the practical side of 
this. 

We could be doing that business with- 
out rancor, doing it to the best of our 
ability. We may not be able to com- 
plete all of the work as we would like. 
If there were facts and information 
that clearly demonstrated that we had 
to go forward, I am sure that my col- 
leagues would then say, maybe reluc- 
tantly, we have to do that. That is the 
position we would be placed in. 

You know, the editorials indicate 
that we should go forward. They also 
say that there is a caveat, a clear ca- 
veat, as it relates to the work of the 
committee, if we begin to appear to be 
unfair, if we appear to be partisan in 
terms of being demanding, and that we, 
those of us who are pressing to finish 
our work, could feel the political fall- 
out. But there are what we call com- 
mon sense, common decency, in han- 
dling the inquiry in a manner that is 
proper. I think we can do that. I would 
like to proceed in that manner. 

I thank my colleague for giving me 
the opportunity, at least, to share 
these thoughts with you. I hope that 
between now and tomorrow, when we 
come to the floor again, that I have put 
forth something in a manner in a way 
in which we could possibly move for- 
ward. 

I suggested some way to begin to re- 
solve this, such as taking a period of 
time after the completion of the trial. 
I said 10 weeks. My friend may feel 
that is too long, but let us see if we 
cannot do it. Again, there is a finite 
amount of time, constrained by very 
limited resources, resources of $600,000. 

There has been an endeavor by my 
friends to put forth a proposal for 5 
weeks starting now and $185,000. I 
think we have to say even if that is the 
most good-faith offer they can make— 
and I do not question the fact that my 
colleague advances that in good faith— 
I hope that my friend, Senator SAR- 
BANES, will understand that it will not 
deal with the question of access to 
those witnesses. 

Again, we may never have access to 
them. I admit that. I am not trying to 
score debating points here. What I am 
trying to do is tell you clearly where 
we are troubled, what some of those 
facts are and see if we cannot work out 
a way cooperatively to go forward. 

Mr. SARBANES. Let me say to the 
chairman, let me make a couple of 
points. First of all, they cite editorials 
that say do an indefinite extension. I 
have cited on the floor today editorials 
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that say—let me just quote a couple of 
them. 

... Whitewater hearing needs to wind 
down. A legitimate probe is becoming a par- 
tisan sledgehammer. 

... The Senate Whitewater hearings, led 
since last July by Senator Al D’Amato, have 
served their purpose. It’s time to wrap this 
thing up before the election season. 

That is the Greensboro, NC, paper. 

The Sacramento Bee says: 

With every passing day, the hearings have 
looked more like a fishing expedition in the 
Dead Sea. 

And says these ought not to be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. D’AMATO. That is at least an 
imaginative image, fishing in the Dead 
Sea. I like that. 

Mr. SARBANES. It is very imagina- 
tive, in my opinion. This is a growing 
body of editorial view about the nature 
of these hearings. 

When we agreed to these hearings on 
a 96 to 3 vote last May, an essential 
premise was that they would come to a 
conclusion. In fact, when the chairman 
went before the Rules Committee, he 
made the point that he wanted to keep 
it a year, so it would not extend into 
the election season. 

It was very clear that we were not 
going to defer to Starr and his trial. 
We were going to carry out our hear- 
ings, just the way Iran-Contra carried 
out their hearings, and Walsh kept 
going after they concluded their hear- 
ings. Iran-Contra did not come in be- 
hind the trials. They carried out their 
hearings and brought them to a close, 
and, in fact, we stated that to Starr 
very clearly back on October 2 when we 
joined and wrote him a letter and said: 

For these reasons, we believe the concerns 
expressed in your letter do not outweigh the 
Senate’s strong interest in concluding its in- 
vestigation and public hearings into the 
matter specified in Senate Resolution 120 
consistent with section 9 of the resolution. 

And section 9 was the February 29 
date. So we were very clear about that, 
as far back as October. 

By seeking an indefinite extension, 
there is a complete change in the 
ground rules by which the special com- 
mittee has been operating heretofore. 
And I say to the chairman, that is part 
of the basis for the very strong opposi- 
tion that we have to an indefinite ex- 
tension of this inquiry. It has not been 
done before. 

I commend to you Senator DOLE’s 
very strong comments in 1987 on this 
very issue in which he was very ex- 
plicit, repeatedly, with respect to this 
question, and actually to accommo- 
date, the Democratic Congress agreed 
that we would not extend the inquiry 
into the election year, thereby politi- 
cizing the matter and, I think, increas- 
ing the public perception that what is 
going on is simply a political exercise. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Again, I have not 
heard any response, but I have indi- 
cated that, obviously, the committee 
would be very hard pressed to continue 
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its work past 4 months. That is No. 1. 
At $150,000 a month, in some cases even 
more, and particularly if we are going 
to attempt to conclude this and take 
the necessary depositions, et cetera, 
that is about the time frame that we 
are talking about. 

It is reasonable to assume we are 
going to talk about a trial that lasts 
anywhere in the area of 6 to 8 weeks. I 
suggested we take a time line from the 
conclusion of that trial and attempt to 
use that as the date. 

So I have given an opportunity to our 
Democratic colleagues and friends to 
consider this, instead of just being 
placed in a position of those of us who 
would come to the conclusion, right- 
fully or wrongfully, that there may be 
people who are calling and orchestrat- 
ing this from the White House who just 
do not want those facts to come out, 
whatever they may be. 

I do not know what they will be. I 
tell you, if they are exculpatory, if 
they clear the record, if they clear the 
clouds away, fine, so be it. 

While Senator DOLE has indicated 
previously the need and necessity to 
keep investigations and hearings from 
going into the political season—and I 
recognize that and I have addressed 
that—there is the experience that our 
colleagues and the former majority 
leader had during that same period of 
time. In his book, Men of Zeal," it 
was said that to set a time line is basi- 
cally to encourage people to look at 
delay. 

We can continue this back and forth, 
but I hope my colleague will consider 
what I suggested as a way to attempt 
to resolve this without us becoming in- 
volved in other matters. 

Let me say this to you. Tomorrow I 
will advance, if we do not get an exten- 
sion and if my colleagues continue to 
vote against cloture—and I have no 
reason to believe my Democratic col- 
leagues will not come in here and, to a 
man, vote against proceeding and we 
will continue this filibuster—then we 
will go through the record very clearly 
and attempt to make the case why it is 
we are seeking to continue, what facts 
we are still seeking, what information, 
what witnesses, in detail. They can 
still vote that particular way. But then 
there will come a point in which we 
wil attempt to do the work of the 
committee. It may not be as neat, it 
may not be as tidy, but I can assure my 
friend and colleague that we will per- 
sist. I think when I say we are going to 
undertake something and I am com- 
mitted to seeing to it that we do the 
best job we can, that is something we 
can count on. 

I put forth an offer that I think I can 
get substantial support for. There will 
be some of my colleagues, as I am sure 
there will be a number of yours, who 
are adamantly opposed to any kind of 
compromise. I recognize that, and I 
recognize, in all due sincerity, that my 
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friend probably has a number of col- 
leagues who just do not want to agree 
to even 5 weeks. I recognize that, too. 

Mr. SARBANES. If the Senator will 
yield on that point, there are many 
people who feel the committee should 
have done its work within the require- 
ments of Senate Resolution 120, just as 
Iran-Contra had to do its work within 
its allotted requirements under the res- 
olution under which it was operating. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I really tried as hard 
as possible to attempt to put forth an 
offer—— 

Mr. SARBANES. No, I just want you 
to understand there are some strongly 
held views of that sort. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Sure, and you must 
recognize that there are legitimately 
held views that people themselves feel 
strongly about without any partisan 
motives being attached to their feel- 
ing; that they say we want to end that. 
I understand that, and I am saying to 
you that I have a number of Members 
who do not want to compromise as it 
relates even to a time line and they 
suggest we are going to be back in the 
same problem again. But there comes a 
point in time when you have to make 
the best of the situation. 

I am suggesting possibly we explore 
looking at a time certain, from which 
we say we will conclude, that being the 
conclusion of the trial, one way or the 
other, if it is a hung jury, whatever it 
might be. We may not be able to get 
any of those witnesses. 

Mr. SARBANES. That is right, and 
we need to examine that up front. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I am first to admit 
that. I am first to admit that. What I 
am trying to do is to say there is a 
good faith offer, an attempt to wind 
this up in a manner that does not de- 
tract from everything and everybody 
because there are going to be those 
who say in the drumbeat of the politi- 
cal spin doctors on one side saying the 
Senator from New York is attempting 
to keep this going for political reasons. 

Mr. SARBANES. That is right. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I understand that. On 
the other side, there will be the chorus, 
What are you hiding? For every edi- 
torial you can produce, I can produce 
one, two, three, four and you can 
produce some, and back and forth. 
What does that achieve? My gosh, what 
have we advanced? 

So I am—and I am not asking you for 
an answer now—I am asking you to 
consider attempting to deal with this 
impasse, so that we do not have to 
come down here and have our col- 
leagues vote, line up on one side, those 
vote to cut off debate, cut off the fili- 
buster, and those who take the oppo- 
site possible positions and all the var- 
ious characterizations that are going 
to flow—from both sides, absolutely to- 
tally well-meant. All right. So I hope I 
have covered the waterfront on that. 

It may be that we cannot find a way 
to resolve this. But I am suggesting 
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that I am certainly willing to spare us 
further debate here, further time here, 
and let us be able to do the best we 
can, given that we cannot control all 
the circumstances in this investiga- 
tion. Some of it is beyond our ability 
to control. 

I yield the floor, and I thank my 
friend for his courtesies in giving me 
the opportunity at various times to 
make some points that I thought were 
important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve, without imposing upon my col- 
league, that concludes our discussion 
with respect to going forward on the 
Whitewater resolution. 

Mr. SARBANES. Yes. 


—— 


VACANCIES AT THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, on 
that note, let me say this. The Banking 
Committee has been waiting for 
months now for the President to fill 
vacancies at the Federal Reserve 
Board. It was just a little less than 2 
weeks ago last Saturday, March 2— 
there are two vacancies, two other va- 
cancies aside from Mr. Greenspan—I 
guess it was about 10 days ago when 
the President indicated that he was 
going to recommend not only Chair- 
man Greenspan but two other people, 
Alice Rivlin as the Vice Chairman, and 
Lawrence Meyer as a Governor. 

Since this announcement from the 
White House—and I have indicated pub- 
licly that we would move expeditiously 
to take up these nominees—we have 
not received any word and the Federal 
Reserve has been forced to adopt var- 
ious rules to address this gap so that 
Chairman Greenspan could carry on his 
work. This continues to be a very criti- 
cal post, and these positions are criti- 
cal. I hope the administration will 
move with some speed and alacrity in 
sending those nominations over to us 
so we can move. 

I pledge to the body here and to the 
administration and to the President 
that we will move as quickly as we pos- 
sibly can. We will set up à hearing—if 
it means in the afternoon, if it means 
whatever time convenient to the nomi- 
nees—to deal with these important 
nominations, because they are impor- 
tant and they are critical. 

We want to move this. I hope they 
will send those nominations over. Cer- 
tainly they should send over Mr. 
Greenspan at this point in time. We 
could dispose of that. I do not under- 
stand why they would not have Mrs. 
Rivlin ready, given her long steward- 
ship in Federal Government and the 
fact that she has had all her clear- 
ances, et cetera. So at least two of 
those positions are something we 
would be willing to move on very expe- 
ditiously. 


March 6, 1996 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be à 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


—— 


DEPLORING TERRORIST ATTACKS 
IN ISRAEL 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, every 
American deplores the bombings in Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem in the past days. 

The Tel Aviv bombing was a sense- 
less act of violence cynically targeted 
to hit as many innocent people as pos- 
sible at a shopping mall on a school 
holiday commemorating what is to be 
a joyous holiday of Purim. Once again, 
a suicide bomber did this awful deed; 
people are dead and injured; a nation is 
stricken; and the peace process is fur- 
ther jeopardized. 

Ironically, Purim commemorates the 
time in which Esther, a Jewish hero- 
ine, convicted her husband to stop the 
slaughter of the Jews. There was no 
modern day Esther Monday in Tel 
Aviv. 

Monday’s bombing follows Sunday’s 
in Jerusalem, which took place on a 
street down which I have walked. I can 
see with terrible clarity the horror of 
Sunday’s bombing. 

Mr. President, along with my col- 
leagues, the President, and all Ameri- 
cans, I offer my condolences to the 
families of those killed and injured. I 
fear for the future of the peace process, 
which offers hope that, maybe, some 
day, Israelis and Palestinians can walk 
down these same streets in Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv in peace, free of the fear 
that they may be the terrorists’ next 
victims. I join the President in pledg- 
ing to do all we can to stop this sense- 
less slaughter; apprehend the terrorists 
and bring them to justice; and get the 
peace process back on track. 


GEN. BARRY McCAFFREY, DIREC- 
TOR OF THE OFFICE OF NA- 
TIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s Washington Post there is a re- 
markable article. I commend all to 
read it. It is about the President’s ap- 
pointment of Gen. Barry McCaffrey, a 
four-star general, to the position of 
drug czar. It has been my privilege to 
know this fine American for some 
many years. I recall on one occasion, 
together with other colleagues in this 
body—it may well have been the distin- 
guished whip was on that trip, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, when we visited 
the gulf region. We visited a number of 
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the U.S. commanders who had taken an 
active participation in the war in the 
gulf. General McCaffrey was the gen- 
eral who spearheaded the tank column 
which crushed Saddam  Hussein's 
armor. 

From that experience and many 
other chapters of complete heroism as 
a soldier, he now takes on another as- 
signment and immediately goes into 
battle, this time a battle to counter 
the threat of illegal drugs and drug 
abuse to this Nation. It is a threat as 
serious as any that has ever faced this 
Nation in our history from any foreign 
military power or terrorist organiza- 
tion. I congratulate the President of 
the United States. Indeed, he had awe- 
some powers of persuasion, to get this 
American to step aside, to promptly re- 
tire as a four-star officer, a man who 
may well have been destined to become 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. He will 
take on a new challenge and enter an- 
other battle in a life which, although 
this man is quiet and humble, is filled 
with heroism. 

But General McCaffrey’s appoint- 
ment is timely, Mr. President. As to- 
day’s Washington Post article opens 
up—and I will quote the article and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full at the end of my state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WARNER [reading]: By moving 
full circle in this election year, Presi- 
dent Clinton plans an ambitious up- 
grading of the White House drug con- 
trol policy office three years after vir- 
tually wiping out that office in order 
to fulfill a campaign pledge to reduce 
White House staff.“ 

How tragic, Mr. President. Just look 
what happened statistically since the 
Clinton administration has been in of- 
fice. 

The statistics over the past 242 years 
are astonishing and alarming. The 
number of 12- to 17-year-olds using 
marijuana in the United States in- 
creased from 1.6 million in 1992 to 2.9 
million in 1994. 

The category of recent marijuana use 
increased a staggering 200 percent 
among the 14- to 15-year-olds in this 
same period of time. 

Since 1992 there has been a 52-percent 
jump in the number of high school sen- 
iors using drugs on a monthly basis. 

I spoke with a group of parents the 
other day. The principal theme of our 
meeting was education. Yes, we talked 
extensively about education, but in the 
course of an exchange between myself 
and this group they quickly turned to 
the threat that drug abuse poses to 
their children’s safety. We all know 
that safety in the educational environ- 
ment equates with the quality of edu- 
cation that these children hope to re- 
ceive. We also know that a portion of 
the violence that occurs in our schools 
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is related to illegal drugs and their 
sales and distribution. 

One in three high school seniors now 
smoke marijuana. The American peo- 
ple recognize the problems with drug 
abuse. A December 1995 Gallup Poll 
shows that 94 percent of Americans feel 
illegal drug abuse is either a crisis, or 
a very serious problem. 

So, Mr. President, I am glad the 
President of the United States has re- 
sponded. He has gone to general quar- 
ters, as well he should. He is providing 
General McCaffrey considerable sup- 
port, and I am glad General 
McCaffrey’s conditions are being met. 

Just look at the record. The Clinton 
administration has virtually wiped out 
the Drug Control Policy office reducing 
the staff from 146 in 1993 to just 25 as of 
today. This decision to staff up, made 
in conjunction with the appointment of 
General McCaffrey, comes at a time 
when numerous articles and television 
programs about the terrible increase in 
substance abuse are appearing through- 
out our country. 

Mr. President, thank you for getting 
the message from the American people. 

I pledge to this fine general and his 
staff my full cooperation so long as I 
am privileged to be à Member of the 
U.S. Senate. I daresay my colleagues 
likewise will support him. 

I yield the floor. I thank the Chair. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ABOUT-FACE 
(By Ann Devroy) 

Moving full circle in this election year, 
President Clinton plans an ambitious up- 
grading of the White House drug control pol- 
icy office three years after virtually wiping 
out that office in order to fulfill a campaign 
pledge to reduce White House staff. 

According to requests submitted yesterday 
to Congress and sources at the White House, 
the president is seeking to increase drug pol- 
icy staffing from 40 to 150 slots, reversing 
steps he took in 1993 to reduce the office 
from 146 workers to 25. 

In addition, the White House has agreed to 
requests by its new drug policy chief, retired 
Gen. Barry R. McCaffrey, to move the oper- 
ation from a relatively distant office near 
the New Executive Office Building back into 
the Old Executive Office Building, where it 
was located under its first and most high- 
profile director, William J. Bennett. McCaf- 
frey, also at his request, will be a given a 
slot on the National Security Council, a new 
power perk, and the job will continue to hold 
Cabinet rank. 

One White House official explained the re- 
versal this way: The general wants some 
troops to command, and Clinton wanted the 
general." But White House aide Rahm Eman- 
uel, who handled the upgrading of the oper- 
ation, said the new staffing levels and access 
for McCaffrey signal Clinton's confidence in 
the former head of the military's Southern 
Command and his commitment to an ex- 
panded fight against drugs. 

“This is what he needs to get the presi- 
dent's policy implemented," Emanuel said. 
"It is what the president believes will help 
us improve on our record.“ 

While the new staff and spending are likely 
to consign Clinton's staff-cut efforts to his- 
tory, it will help him with what may be a 
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more potent political issue: his commitment 
to drug control at a time when drug use 
among young people has risen every year he 
has been in office. 

Clinton yesterday sent to Congress a re- 
quest for $3.4 million in supplemental spend- 
ing for the Office of National Drug Control 
Policy. That request will pay for 80 new jobs, 
according to the White House submission. In 
addition, McCaffrey has gotten White House 
approval to take 30 ''detailees" from the 
Pentagon to his new operation. Detailees are 
paid by their home agencies, so their cost is 
not reflected in the White House budget. 

The White House also has given McCaffrey 
the go-ahead to formulate a plan for spend- 
ing an additional $250 million this year on 
the anti-drug effort, much of it repro- 
grammed Pentagon funds. 

In all, the new Clinton drug policy office 
wil have funding for 150 employees, four 
more than its high point in the Bush admin- 
istration. It was these workers that Clinton 
turned to in large measure when he had to 
make the cuts in White House operations to 
meet his campaign pledge to shave the staff 
by 25 percent. 

Despite significant misgivings from his 
own staff and many outsiders, Clinton ar- 
gued during the campaign that the White 
House should operate with 25 percent fewer 
workers than in the Bush era. The pledge 
was meant to symbolize the president's com- 
mitment to make sacrifices himself before 
he asked other parts of government and the 
American people to sacrifice in the name of 
deficit reduction and more efficient govern- 
ment. 

On taking office, the Clinton team used 
some creative accounting to readjust the 
baseline of what is normally considered 
White House staff so that fewer cuts would 
produce the 25 percent goal. But they still 
had to cut 350 slots from a total of 1,394, and 
the drug office took by far the biggest hit. 
White House officials argued that other parts 
of the government, including the Pentagon 
and the State Department, could pick up the 
slack. 

White House officials now say they will try 
to keep the staff level down for the full year 
to meet the 25 percent reduction, even with 
the rush of new workers. 

And they reject any link between the elec- 
tion year and staffing up anti-drug efforts. 

"Our policy has been strong throughout. 
The president has emphasized anti-drug ef- 
forts throughout his administration. It has 
been an important priority," Barry Toiv, a 
deputy to White House Chief of Staff Leon E. 
Panetta, said yesterday. The president ob- 
viously has tremendous respect for General 
McCaffrey’s ability, and the general feels 
that with additional resources he can do an 
even better job. The president wants him to 
have those resources.“ 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


——— 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 
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(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 1:52 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bills, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 497. An act to create the National 
Gambling Impact and Policy Commission. 

H.R. 2778. An act to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces performing services for 
the peacekeeping effort in the Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be entitled to 
certain tax benefits in the same manner as if 
such services were performed in a combat 
one, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2853. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of nondiscriminatory treatment (most- 
favored-nation treatment) to the products of 
Bulgaria. 

At 4:00 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 927) to seek international 
sanctions against the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba, to plan for support of 
transition leading to a democratically 
elected government in Cuba, and for 
other purposes. 


MEASURE REFERRED 
The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 2853. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of nondiscriminatory treatment (most- 
favored-nation treatment) to the products of 
Bulgaria; to the Committee on Finance. 


— — 


MEASURE READ THE FIRST TIME 
The following bill was read the first 
time: 


H.R. 497. An act to create the National 
Gambling Impact and Policy Commission. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-1915. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of a violation of the 
Antideficiency Act, case number 94-08; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-1916. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report on the Elk Hills Reserve; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1917. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of Administration and Management, Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report of agree- 
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ments and transactions for fiscal year 1995; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1918. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, a state- 
ment regarding a transaction involving ex- 
ports to Ukraine; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1919. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Thrift Depositor Protec- 
tion Oversight Board, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report under the Freedom of 
Information Act for calendar year 1995; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EC-1920. A communication from the Vice 
President of Government and Public Affairs 
of the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the Am- 
trak annual report for calendar year 1995 and 
grant request and legislative report for cal- 
endar year 1996; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1921. A communication from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report on consumer com- 
plaints for calendar year 1995; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-1922. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1923. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the benefits of safe- 
ty belts and motorcycle helmets; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-1924. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled "Effectiveness 
of Occupant Protection Systems and Their 
Use”; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1925. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, à report on Federal technology part- 
nerships; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1926. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled Fisheries of the 
United States“; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1927. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Transportation Safety 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of a budget estimate, request, or infor- 
mation; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1928. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Energy Information Ad- 
ministration, Department of Energy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Performance Profiles of Major Energy Pro- 
ducers 1994"; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-1929. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the 1994 annual report on low-level ra- 
dioactive waste management; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1930. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report relative to Exxon and stripper 
well oil overcharge funds as of September 30, 
1995; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-1931. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance, Roy- 
alty Management Program, Minerals Man- 
agement Service, Department of the Inte- 
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rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of 
the intention to make refunds of offshore 
lease revenues where a refund or recoupment 
is appropriate; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-1932. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Minerals Management Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the Proposed 5- 
Year Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) Leasing 
Program for 1997-2002; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1933. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance, Roy- 
alty Management Program, Minerals Man- 
agement Service, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of 
the intention to make refunds of offshore 
lease revenues where a refund or recoupment 
is appropriate; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 


Oo n Ã— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE 
SUBMITTED DURING RECESS 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of March 5, 1996, the following report 
was submitted during the recess of the 
Senate: 

S. Res. 227: An original resolution to au- 
thorize the use of additional funds for sala- 
ries and expenses of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Whitewater Development 
Corporation and Related Matters, and for 
other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, without amendment: 

S. 1594. An original bill making omnibus 
consolidated rescissions and appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 104-236). 

By Mr. BOND, from the Committee on 
Small Business, with an amendment in the 
nature of à substitute: 

S. 942. A bill to promote increased under- 
standing of Federal regulations and in- 
creased voluntary compliance with such reg- 
ulations by small entities, to provide for the 
designation of regional ombudsmen and 
oversight boards to monitor the enforcement 
practices of certain Federal agencies with re- 
spect to small business concerns, to provide 
relief from excessive and arbitrary regu- 
latory enforcement actions against small en- 
tities, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

Special Report entitled Revised Alloca- 
tion to Subcommittees of Budget Totals 
from the Concurrent Resolution for Fiscal 
Year 1996" (Rept. No. 104-237). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mrs. KASSEBAUM, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

Marca Bristo, of Illinois, to be a Member of 
the National Council on Disability for a term 
expiring September 17, 1998. (Reappointment) 

Kate Pew Wolters, of Michigan, to be a 
Member of the National Council on Disabil- 
ity for a term expiring September 17, 1998. 
(Reappointment) 
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Edna Fairbanks-Williams, of Vermont, to 
be a Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1998. (Reappointment) 

Donna Dearman Smith, of Alabama, to be 
a Member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Barry Goldwater Scholarship and Excellence 
in Education Foundation for a term expiring 
March 3, 1998. 

LaVeeda Morgan Battle, of Alabama, to be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 18, 1998. (Reappointment) 

John N. Erlenborn, of Illinois, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1998. 

David Finn, of New York, to be a Member 
of the National Council on the Humanities 
for a term expiring January 26, 2000. 

William P. Foster, of Florida, to be a Mem- 
ber of the National Council on the Arts for a 
term expiring September 3, 2000. 

Patricia Wentworth McNeil, of Massachu- 
Setts, to be Assistant Secretary for Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Department of 
Education. 

Norman I. Maldonado, of Puerto Rico, to 
be a Member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Harry S Truman Scholarship Foundation for 
a term expiring December 10, 1999. 

Wallace D. McRae, of Mentana, to be a 
Member of the National Council on the Arts 
for a term expiring September 3, 1998. 

Luis D. Rovira, of Colorado, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Harry S 
Truman Scholarship Foundation for a term 
expiring December 10, 2001. 

Patrick Davidson, of California, to be a 
Member of the National Council on the Arts 
for a term expiring September 3, 2000. 

Townsend D. Wolfe, III, of Arkansas, to be 
a Member of the National Council on the 
Arts for a term expiring September 3, 2000. 

Pascal D. Forgione, Jr., of Delaware, to be 
Commissioner of Education Statistics for a 
term expiring June 21, 1999. 

Speight Jenkins, of Washington, to be a 
Member of the National Council on the Arts 
for a term expiring September 3, 2000. 

Mary Burrus Babson, of Illinois, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the Cor- 
poration for National and Community Serv- 
ice for a term of one year. (New Position.) 


(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. MCCAIN: 

S. 1591. A bill to prohibit campaign expend- 
itures for services of lobbyists, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. LAUTENBERG (for himself, 
Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN, Mrs. BOXER, Ms. 
SNOWE, Mr. SIMON, Mr. KERRY, and 
Mr. FEINGOLD): 

S. 1592. A bill to strike the prohibition on 
the transmission of abortion-related mat- 
ters, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SPECTER (for himself and Mr. 
KERREY): 

S. 1593. A bill to amend the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two Deputy Directors of Central In- 
telligence, to strengthen the authority of the 
Director of Central Intelligence over ele- 
ments of the Intelligence Community, and 
for other purposes; to the Select Committee 
on Intelligence. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1594. An original bill making omnibus 
consolidated rescissions and appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, 
and for other purposes; from the Committee 
on Appropriations; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. SIMON, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. PELL, 
Ms. | MOSELEY-BRAUN, and Mr. 
KERRY): 

S. 1595. A bill to repeal the emergency sal- 
vage timber sale program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. THOMAS (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. SIMON, 
and Mr. MACK): 

S. Con. Res. 43. A concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
proposed missile tests by the People's Repub- 
lic of China; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


—— 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MCCAIN: 

S. 1591. A bill to prohibit campaign 
expenditures for services of lobbyists, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES LEGISLATION 

e Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, recently 
the Congress was successful in passing 
legislation that would ban gifts from 
Members and staff and put a wall be- 
tween lobbyists who seek to curry spe- 
cial favor by the giving of gifts. Unfor- 
tunately, recent news articles have ex- 
posed a loophole that some have sought 
to exploit. Specifically, some lobbyists 
have served as fundraisers for Members 
of Congress and sought to increase 
their influence by means of coordinat- 
ing campaign contributions 

Mr. President, this practice must 
Stop. Registered lobbyists who work for 
campaigns as fundraisers clearly rep- 
resent a conflict of interest. When a 
campaign employs an individual who 
also lobbies that Member, the percep- 
tion of undue and unfair influence is 
raised. This legislation would stop such 
practices. 

This bill would ban a candidate or a 
candidate's authorized committee from 
paying registered lobbyists. Addition- 
ally, the bill would mandate that any 
contributions made by a registered lob- 
byist be reported by such individual 
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when he or she files his or her lobbying 
disclosure report as mandated by the 
Lobbying Disclosure Act. 

Mr. President, this bill is not aimed 
at any individual, but instead at a 
practice that has come to light. It is 
also not meant in any way to impugn 
anyone's integrity or good name. But 
it does seek to end a practice that is 
giving the Congress as a whole a bad 
name. 

These two small changes in law rep- 
resent a substantial effort to close any 
loopholes that exist in our lobbying 
and gift laws. The Congress has begun 
to make great strides to restore the 
public's confidence in this institution. 
We must continue that good work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1591 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AMENDMENT OF FECA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 315 of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 441a) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, a candidate and the candidate's 
authorized committees shall] not make dis- 
bursements for any services rendered by, any 
individual if such individual, was required to 
register as a lobbyist under the Lobbying 
Disclosure Act of 1995 (2 U.S.C. 1601 et 


(b) REPORTING.—Section 304(b) of the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
434(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (7) by striking “and” 
after the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (8), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ''; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(9) for an authorized committee, an iden- 
tification, including the name and address, 
of any lobbyist (as that term is defined in 
section 3 of the Lobbying Disclosure Act of 
1995 (2 U.S.C. 1602)) who provided services to 
the authorized committee, regardless of 
whether disbursements were made for such 
services.“ 

SEC. 2. AMENDMENT OF LOBBYING DISCLOSURE 
ACT OF 1995. 

Section 5(b) of the Lobbying Disclosure 
Act of 1995 (2 U.S.C. 1604(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by striking ''and" 
after the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ''; and“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(5) the amount and date of each contribu- 
tion by the registrant to a candidate, or an 
authorized committee (as that term is de- 
fined in section 301 of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431)) of a can- 
didate, for the office of Senator or Rep- 
resentative in, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to, the Congress. 


By Mr. LAUTENBERG (for him- 
self, Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN, Mrs, 
BOXER, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. KERRY, and Mr. FEINGOLD): 
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S. 1592. A bill to strike the prohibi- 
tion on the transmission of abortion- 
related matters, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

THE COMSTOCK CLEAN-UP ACT OF 1996 

e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senators SNOWE, MOSELEY- 
BRAUN, BOXER,  FEINGOLD,  KERRY, 
SIMON, and myself, today I am intro- 
ducing legislation, the Comstock 
Clean-up Act, to repeal à law that pro- 
hibits the transmission of abortion-re- 
lated information over the Internet 
and through the mail. 

Mr. President, freedom of speech is 
among the most fundamental of demo- 
cratic rights. Yet the recently-enacted 
telecommunications bill include a lit- 
tle-noticed provision that directly vio- 
lates this basic principle. 

The provision applies to the Internet 
an archaic law known as the Comstock 
Act. The Comstock Act prohibits the 
interstate transport of materials that 
provide information about abortion, or 
the interstate transport of drugs or de- 
vices that are used to perform abor- 
tions. These prohibitions were first en- 
acted in 1873, and they have been on 
the books ever since. Under the law, 
first-time violators are subject to a 
fine of up to $250,000 and five years in 
prison. 

Mr. President, these prohibitions al- 
most certainly are unconstitutional. 
And, fortunately, President Clinton 
has said that his Justice Department 
will not enforce them. 

Yet many users of the Internet are 
concerned, and  understandably so. 
After all, Bill Clinton is à pro-choice 
President. But what if Pat Buchanan 
wins the Presidency? Or BoB DOLE? 
Zealous prosecutors in their adminis- 
trations might well use the new law to 
harass people who are pro-choice, and 
to chill speech about abortion over the 
Internet. 

In other words, if you distribute in- 
formation about abortion over the 
Internet today, there’s no assurance 
that you won't be prosecuted next 
year. 

Mr. President, anyone prosecuted 
under this law almost certainly would 
be able to successfully challenge its 
constitutionality. Yet who wants to be 
the one innocent American who's 
forced to defend hereself against the 
power of the U.S. Government? The 
costs of defending oneself in a criminal 
case often are enormous. And many 
Internet users will be unwilling to risk 
being a test case. Current law therefore 
threatens to have a severe chilling ef- 
fect on abortion-related speech. 

Over the past few years, numerous 
pro-choice groups, such as the National 
Abortion and Reproductive Rights Ac- 
tion League and Planned Parenthood, 
have established home pages on the 
world wide web. These home pages pro- 
vide important information about birth 
control, women's health, and abortion. 
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Women can also obtain information 
about clinics in their area over the 
Internet. Within the last month and a 
half alone, over 1,500 people have 
accessed such an Internet site. Under 
this new law, these 1,500 persons poten- 
tially could have been arrested, fined 
up to $250,000, or sent to prison for five 
years. 

Mr. President, this law adversely af- 
fects people on both sides of the abor- 
tion issue. Groups opposed to abortion 
are at risk when they mail information 
about abortion providers, just as are 
those who support abortion rights. All 
Americans should be able to freely dis- 
cuss abortion-related matters, no mat- 
ter how they might feel about this 
issue. 

So this bill would repeal the prohibi- 
tion against the interstate transpor- 
tation of drugs and articles that 
produce abortions and the dissemina- 
tion of abortion-related information 
across State lines. It also would repeal 
& prohibiton against mailing informa- 
tion about abortions, abortion provid- 
ers and articles or drugs that produce 
abortions. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle and both sides 
of the abortion debate join me in sup- 
port of this legislation and I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the bill, 
and related materials, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1592 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Comstock 
Clean-up Act of 1996". 

SEC. 2. IMPORTATION OR TRANSPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ABORTION-RELATED MAT- 
TERS. 

Section 1462 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by striking subsection (c). 

SEC. 3. MAILING OF ABORTION-RELATED MAT- 


Section 1461 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by striking; and—" and all that 
follows through “Is declared" and inserting 
“is declared". 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, DC., February 9, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: On February 7, 1996, a 
lawsuit was filed challenging the constitu- 
tionality of a provision of 18 U.S.C. §1462, as 
amended by section 507(a)(1) of the Tele- 
communications Act of 1996. Sanger, et al. v. 
Reno, Civ. No. 96-0526 (E.D.N.Y.). Yesterday, 
a second lawsuit was filed, raising the same 
challenge to $1462 along with claims that 
several other provisions of the  Tele- 
communications Act are unconstitutional. 
American Civil Liberties Union, et al. v. Reno, 
Civ. No. 96-963 (E.D. Pa.). This letter relates 
solely to the claims regarding $1462, as 
amended. Plaintiffs in both cases allege that 
$1462, as amended, violates the First Amend- 
ment insofar as it prohibits the interstate 
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transmission of certain communications re- 
garding abortion via common carrier or via 
an interactive computer service. 

This is to inform you that the Department 
of Justice will not defend the constitutional- 
ity of the abortion-related speech provision 
of $1462 in those cases, in light of the Depart- 
ment's longstanding policy to decline to en- 
force the abortion-related speech prohibi- 
tions in $1462 (and in related statutes, i.e., 18 
U.S.C. $1461 and 39 U.S.C. $3001) because they 
are unconstitutional under the First Amend- 
ment. 

In 1981, Attorney General Civiletti in- 
formed the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate that it was the pol- 
icy of the Department of Justice to refrain 
from enforcing similar speech prohibitions in 
two cognate statutes—39 U.S.C. $3001 and 18 
U.S.C. §1461—with respect to cases of truth- 
ful and non-deceptive documents containing 
information on how to obtain a lawful abor- 
tion." Letter to Attorney General Benjamin 
R. Civiletti to the Hon. Thomas P. O'Neill, 
Jr., at 2 (Jan. 13, 1981). According to the At- 
torney General, there was no doubt" that 
those statutes were unconstitutional as ap- 
plied to such speech. Id. at 1. The Attorney 
General left open the possibility that the 
two statutes might still be applied to certain 
abortion-related commercial speech. Id. at 3. 
Two years later, the Supreme Court held 
that $3001 cannot constitutionally be applied 
to commercial speech concerning contracep- 
tion, at least not where the speech in ques- 
tion is truthful and not misleading. Bolger v. 
Youngs Drug products Corp., 463 U.S. 60 (1983). 
The holding in Bolger would apply equally 
with respect to abortion-related commercial 
speech. See Bigelow v. Virginia, 421 U.S. 809 
(1975). 

Section 1462 is subject to the same con- 
stitutional defect as $$1461 and 3001 with re- 
spect to its application to abortion-related 
speech and information. As a result of the 
Department’s conclusion that prosecution of 
abortion-related speech under §1462 and re- 
lated statutes would violate the First 
Amendment, the Department’s longstanding 
policy has been to decline to enforce those 
statutes with respect to that speech. What is 
more, we are not aware of any reported deci- 
sion reflecting a prosecution of abortion-re- 
lated speech under $1462. 

Nothing in the Telecommunications Act 
provides any reason to alter the Department 
of Justice’s nonenforcement policy. In his 
signing statement yesterday, the President 
stated: 


I... object to the provision in the Act 
concerning the transmittal of abortion-relat- 
ed speech and information. Current law, 18 
U.S.C. 1462, prohibits transmittal of this in- 
formation by certain means, and the Act 
would extend that law to cover transmittal 
by interactive computer services. The De- 
partment of Justice has advised me of its 
longstanding policy that this and related 
abortion provisions in current law are un- 
constitutional and will not be enforced be- 
cause they violate the First Amendment. 
The Department has reviewed this provision 
of S. 652 and advises me that it provides no 
basis for altering that policy. Therefore, the 
Department will continue to decline to en- 
force that provision of current law, amended 
by this legislation, as applied to abortion-re- 
lated speech. 

The principal function of §1462 is to pro- 
hibit the interstate carriage of ‘‘obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, .. . filthy ... [and] inde- 
cent" materials. See §1462(a). The Supreme 
Court has construed this prohibition to be 
limited to materials that meet the test of 
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“obscenity” announced in Miller v. Califor- 
nia, 413 U.S. 15 (1973)? Congress's express 
purpose in enacting the amendment to $1462 
in Telecommunications Act $507 was to 
*clarify[]" that obscene materials cannot be 
transmitted interstate via interactive com- 
puter services.? In this respect, $1462 and its 
amendment in $507 are constitutionally 
unobjectionable, and the Department will 
continue to enforce $1462 with respect to the 
transmittal of obscenity. 

However, $1462 also prohibits the inter- 
state transmission of certain communica- 
tions regarding abortion. As amended by $507 
of the Telecommunications Act, $1462 pro- 
vides, in pertinent part, that it shall be a fel- 
ony to: 
knowingly use[] any express company or 
other common carrier or interactive com- 
puter service... for carriage in interstate 
or foreign commerce [of]. . . 

(c) any . . . written or printed card, letter, 

circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or 
notice of any kind giving information, di- 
rectly or indirectly, where, how, or of whom, 
or by what means any [drug, medicine, arti- 
cle, or thing designed, adapted, or intended 
for producing abortion] may be obtained or 
made. 
Thus, on its face, $1462 prohibits the use of 
an interactive computer service for *'car- 
riage in interstate . . . commerce" of any in- 
formation concerning any drug, medicine, 
article, or thing designed, adapted, or in- 
tended for producing abortion.’’* 

It plainly would be unconstitutional to en- 
force $1462 with respect to speech or infor- 
mation concerning abortion, because the re- 
striction on  abortion-related speech is 
impermissibly content-based. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the judicial and Execu- 
tive Branch treatment of similar prohibi- 
tions on speech concerning abortion and con- 
traception, contained in two cognate stat- 
utes, 39 U.S.C. §3001 and 18 U.S.C. §1461. Sec- 
tion 3001 provides that abortion and contra- 
ception-related speech is 'nonmailable"; and 
$1461 makes such mailing subject to criminal 
sanctions. In 1972, a district court declared 
that $3001 was unconstitutional insofar as it 
rendered  abortion-related speech non- 
mailable." Atlanta Coop. News Project v. 
United States Postal Serv., 350 F. Supp. 234, 
238-39 (N. D. Ga. 1972). The next year, an- 
other district court declared both $3001 and 
$1461 unconstitutional as applied to non- 
commercial speech concerning abortion and 
contraception. Associated Students for Univ. of 
California at Riverside v. Attorney General, 368 
F.Supp. 11, 21-24 (C.D. Calif. 1973). As the At- 
torney General later explained to the Con- 
gress, the Solicitor General declined to ap- 
peal the decisions in Atlanta Coop. News 
Project and Associated Students on the 
ground that 18 U.S.C. $1461 and 39 U.S.C. 
$3001(e) were constitutionally indefensible” 
as applied to abortion-related speech. See 
Letter of Attorney General Benjamin R. 
Civiletti to the Hon. Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., 
at 2 (Jan. 13, 1981). And, as explained above, 
in 1981 the Attorney General informed the 
Congress that the Department of Justice 
would decline to enforce $$1461 and 3001 in 
cases of truthful and non-deceptive docu- 
ments containing information on how to ob- 
tain a lawful abortion. 

Nothing in recent Supreme Court law re- 
specting the First Amendment has affected 
the conclusions reached by the district 
courts in Atlanta Coop. News Project and Asso- 
ciated Students, the 1981 opinion of Attorney 
General Civiletti, or the Supreme Court's de- 
cision in Bolger. Indeed, the Supreme Court 
on several recent occasions has strongly re- 
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affirmed the principle that the First Amend- 
ment, subject only to narrow and well-under- 
stood exceptions not applicable here, does 
not countenance governmental control over 
the content of messages expressed by private 
individuals." Turner Broadcasting System, Inc. 
v. FCC, 114 S. Ct. 2445, 2458-59 (1994) (citing 
R.A.V. v. City of St. Paul, 505 U.S. 377 (1992); 
Texas v. Johnson, 491 U.S. 397 (1989)). 

In the Sanger case, Judge Sifton yesterday 
denied plaintiffs' motion for a temporary re- 
straining order after the United States At- 
torney represented that the Department's 
policy is to decline to enforce the pertinent 
provision of $1462. Judge Sifton further ruled 
that a three-judge court hearing on any dis- 
positive motions will be convened next 
month, after briefing. In the ACLU case be- 
fore Judge Buckwalter, the Government is 
due to respond to a motion for a TRO on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1996. In accordance with the prac- 
tice of the Department, I am informing the 
Congress that in neither case will the De- 
partment of Justice defend the constitu- 
tionality of the provision of $1462 that pro- 
hibits speech concerning abortion. 

Sincerely, 
JANET RENO. 
FOOTNOTES 

lThe only material difference between 
$1462 and the cognate prohibitions in $$1461 
and 3001 is that $1462 regulates interstate 
"carriage" of information by common car- 
rier, rather than dissemination of that infor- 
mation through the mail. This distinction is 
not material to the constitutional issue in 
this context. 

?See Hamling v. United States, 418 U.S. 87, 
114 (1974); United States v. Orito, 413 U.S. 139, 
145 (1973), United States v. 12 200-Ft. Reels of 
Super àmm Film, 413 U.S. 123, 130 n.7 (1973). 

The Conference Committee on the Tele- 
communications Act noted that 5507 is in- 
tended to address the use of computers to 
sell or distribute “obscene” material. Joint 
Explanatory Statement of the Committee of 
Conference at 77, reprinted in 142 Cong. Rec. 
H1130 (daily ed. Jan. 31, 1996). 

The Conference Committee Report on the 
Telecommunications Act explicitly notes 
that the prohibitions in $1462 apply regard- 
less of whether the purpose for distributing 
the material in question is commercial or 
non-commercial in nature. Joint Explana- 
tory Statement of the Committee of Con- 
ference at 77, reprinted in 142 Cong. Rec. 
H1130 (daily ed. Jan. 31, 1996). 

5'That court did not reach the merits of the 
challenge to the criminal prohibition in 
$1461 because the plaintiffs in that case were 
not threatened with prosecution. Id. at 239. 


NARAL PROMOTING 
REPRODUCTIVE CHOICES, 
Washington, DC, March 6, 1996. 
Hon. FRANK LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG. I am writing 
to lend NARAL's strong support to legisla- 
tion your introducing today which seeks to 
delete the ban on abortion-related speech 
from the 1873 Comstock Law governing the 
importation or transportation of obscene 
matters. A little noticed provision in the re- 
cently passed 1996 Telecommunications Act 
resurrects and expands the 123 year old law, 
making it a federal crime to use interactive 
computer systems to provide or receive in- 
formation about abortion. 

As an organization committed to ensuring 
that American women have access to all in- 
formation relating to reproductive health 
care services, we and other pro-choice orga- 
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nizations have filed a lawsuit in U.S. District 
Court in New York to block this criminal 
ban on abortion related speech on the Inter- 
net. 


Millions of Americans use the Internet to 
communicate with other Americans and to 
read information on a wide range of topics. 
The Internet provides an unprecedented op- 
portunity to provide critical information 
about women’s reproductive rights and 
health. Without swift passage of your legis- 
lation, millions of American women could 
lose access to vital information they need to 
make informed, responsible decisions about 
their reproductive health. I applaud your ef- 
forts to remove this anachronistic ban on 
abortion-related speech and your commit- 
ment to ensuring that American women have 
access to vital reproductive health care in- 
formation. 

Sincerely, 
KATE MICHELMAN, 
President. 


THE CENTER FOR REPRODUCTIVE 
LAW AND POLIcy, 
New York, NY, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. FRANK LAUTENBERG, 
Senate Hart Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 


DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: On behalf of 
the Center for Reproductive Law and Policy 
(CRLP), I am writing to support your effort 
to repeal the ban on abortion information on 
the Internet found in 18 U.S.C. 1462(c). CRLP, 
an independent non-profit legal organization 
dedicated to preserving and ensuring wom- 
en’s access to reproductive health and rights, 
represents the plaintiffs in Sanger v. Reno, a 
federal case challenging this ban. 


18 U.S.C. §1462(c) is an affront to the First 
Amendment rights of our plaintiffs, as well 
as all reproductive health care professionals, 
women’s civil rights activists, students, and 
particularly women seeking information in 
order to make comprehensive reproductive 
health care decisions. 18 U.S.C. 1462(c)’s ban 
on abortion information on the Internet is 
broad enough to encompass a wide range of 
activities, including advertisement of abor- 
tions services; transmission of chemical for- 
mulas for drugs that can be used to induce 
abortion; purchase or sale of medical equip- 
ment used in abortion procedures; and com- 
puter bulletin boards or World Wide Web 
sites that tell women where they can obtain 
abortions. è 


While anti-choice forces promote coercive 
so-called “informed consent” laws requiring 
health care professionals to recite a litany of 
unwanted and misleading information to 
women seeking abortions, they simulta- 
neously enact provisions such as 18 U.S.C. 
§1462(c) which deny women access to real 
health care information about abortion. 


18 U.S.C. §1462(c) must be repealed. Not 
only does it threaten the First Amendment, 
jeopardize free flow of medical information, 
and exclude issues critical to women from 
new communications technology, it also re- 
flects a broader agenda to drive abortion un- 
derground by characterizing this health care 
as an illicit procedure. 


For these reasons, we applaud your efforts 
to repeal $1462(c) as a necessary step toward 
safeguarding women's health and providing 
women the information they need to make 
thoughtful and responsible health care deci- 
sions. 

Sincerely, 
KATHRYN KOLBERT. 
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PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
OF NEW YORK CITY, INC., 
New York, NY, February 27, 1996. 
Hon. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Hart Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: We thank you 
for introducing critical legislation to repeal 
the “abortion gag rule“ portion of the Tele- 
communications Act. 

We are gratified that pro-choice leaders 
like you are battling this misguided attempt 
to turn back the clock 80 years—to 1916, 
when the Comstock Law was used to jail my 
grandmother and Planned Parenthood found- 
er Margaret Sanger. It is shocking to realize 
that I, too, could be jailed for violating the 
same law, having published on the Internet 
our brochure How to Find A Safe Abortion 
Clinic." At times like these it is reassuring 
to know that we can count on some voices of 
reason in Congress: those who understand 
that the freedom to speak about sexual and 
reproductive health issues, including infor- 
mation on safe abortion services are rights 
protected by our Constitution. 

Planned Parenthood of New York City 
deeply appreciates your courageous stance to 
protect and advance the rights of all Ameri- 
cans. We stand ready to help you in any way 
we can, and hope you will call on us to do so. 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER C. SANGER, 
President. 
CALIFORNIA ABORTION AND 

REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS ACTION LEAGUE, 

San Francisco, CA, February 26, 1996. 
SENATOR FRANK LAUTENBERG, 
Hart Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: On behalf of 
the California Abortion and Reproductive 
Rights League-North (CARAL-North), I am 
writing in support of legislative efforts to 
amend the Comstock Act, 18 U.S.C. 1462, by 
striking subsection (c) dealing with the 
transportation of certain abortion-related 
matters. 

CARAL-North is one of the plaintiffs in 
Sanger v. Reno, the lawsuit challenging re- 
cently enacted restrictions on the dissemina- 
tion of information and material about abor- 
tion. CARLA-North maintains a site on the 
World Wide Web and uses the Internet to 
provide information about abortion and re- 
productive rights—activities proscribed 
under the Comstock Act as amended by the 
telecommunications bill recently passed by 
Congress and signed into law by President 
Clinton. 

CARAL-North believes that the protection 
of women’s health and women’s rights re- 
quires the greatest possible availability of 
information about where, when and how 
women can obtain safe and legal abortions. 
Legislation like 18 U.S.C. 1462(c)—which re- 
Stricts or prohibits the spread of such infor- 
mation and the transport of materials used 
in performing legal, accepted medical proce- 
dures—has no place in this society. 

CARAL-North commends your work to 
protect women's rights and health by remov- 
ing this barrier to reproductive health, and 
thanks you. 

Sincerely, 
ANN G. DANIELS, 
Executive Director. 


THE FEMINIST MAJORITY, 
Arlington, VA, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. FRANK LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. Senate, 506 Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 
DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: On behalf of 
the Feminist Majority, I am writing to sup- 
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port your effort to repeal the ban on abor- 
tion information on the Internet found in 18 
U.S.C. 1462(c). The Feminist Majority is one 
of the plaintiffs in the Sanger v. Reno case, a 
federal case challenging this ban. 

Use of 18 U.S.C. 1462(c) is an affront to the 
First Amendment rights of the Feminist Ma- 
jority and the other plaintiffs, as well as all 
reproductive health care professionals, wom- 
en's civil rights activists, students, and par- 
ticularly women seeking information in 
order to make comprehensive reproductive 
health care decisions. 18 U.S.C. 1462(c) is 
broad enough to encompass a wide range of 
activities, including advertisement of abor- 
tion services over the Internet; Internet 
transmission of chemical formulas for drugs 
that can be used to induce abortion; pur- 
chase or sale of medical equipment used in 
abortion procedures over the Internet; and 
computer bulletin boards or World Wide Web 
sites that tell women where they can obtain 
abortions. 

While anti-choice forces promote coercive 
so-called informed consent" laws requiring 
health care professionals to recite a litany of 
unwanted and misleading information to 
women seeking abortions, they simulta- 
neously promote provisions such as 18 U.S.C. 
1462(c) which deny women access to real 
health care information about abortion. The 
ban must be repealed not only because it 
threatens the First Amendment, jeopardizes 
the free flow of medical information, and ex- 
cludes issues critical to women from new 
communications technology, but also be- 
cause it is part of a broader agenda to drive 
abortion underground by characterizing this 
health care as an illicit procedure. 

For these reasons, we applaud your efforts 
to repeal Section 1462(c) with the Freedom to 
Choose Internet Information Act of 1996 as a 
necessary step toward safeguarding women's 
health and providing women the information 
they need to make thoughtful and respon- 
Sible health care decisions. Thank you for 
your courage in undertaking this repeal ef- 
fort. 

Sincerely, 
ELEANOR SMEAL, 
President.e 


By Mr. SPECTER (for himself 
and Mr. KERREY): 

S. 1593. A bill to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947 to provide for the 
appointment of two Deputy Directors 
of Central Intelligence, to strengthen 
the authority of the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence over elements of the 
Intelligence Community, and for other 
purposes; to the Select Committee on 
Intelligence. 

THE INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1996 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I seek 

recognition, reasonably briefly, to in- 
troduce legislation proposed by the 
Brown Commission on the reorganiza- 
tion of the U.S. intelligence commu- 
nity. 
The Brown Commission, which filed 
its report last Friday, March 1, today 
testified before the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, which I chair, and, as a 
courtesy, Senator KERREY, the distin- 
guished vice chairman of the commit- 
tee, and I are introducing their legisla- 
tive package. 

The Brown Commission came to 
some very important conclusions, 
many of which I agree with, some of 
which I do not agree with. 
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I think they made an important 
statement on the need for continuing 
U.S. intelligence activities because 
there are still many dangers in the 
world, notwithstanding the demise of 
the Soviet Union. They have taken a 
step to eliminate secrecy by their rec- 
ommendation on the disclosure of the 
total Intelligence Committee budget, a 
position adopted on the floor of this 
body several years ago but overturned 
in conference. The suggestion, I think, 
is very, very important as a start on 
declassification. My sense has been, in 
so many documents that crossed my 
desk as chairman of the Intelligence 
Committee, many are classified that 
need not be classified. As we have seen 
from the recent slush fund in the NRO, 
the National Reconnaissance Office, 
there is à need for public scrutiny, in- 
vestigative reporting, so we have a bet- 
ter idea as to what is going on in the 
intelligence community. Where there 
is a need for secrecy—and I think the 
presumption ought to be in favor of se- 
crecy, but it ought not to be absolute— 
if there is à need for secrecy, then let 
us maintain that secrecy, but let us 
not do so as a matter of rote, only asa 
matter of reason. 

The Brown Commission came to the 
conclusion that the Director of Central 
Intelligence needs to have his or her 
hand strengthened. Senator KERREY 
and I agree with that. But there is con- 
siderable feeling on the Intelligence 
Committee that we need to go further 
on that particular line. 

When the Brown Commission says 
that an enormous amount of intel- 
ligence community work ought to stay 
in the Department of Defense, I have 
grave reservations about that. It is 
true that the Department of Defense is 
the customer and the Department of 
Defense provides a great deal of the re- 
sources. But, if you have agencies like 
NRO, NSA, and so much of HUMINT— 
human intelligence—remaining under 
the Department of Defense, it does not 
give the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency the authority that he 
needs to really be able to operate. 

One of the very serious problems in 
the intelligence community today is an 
attitudinal problem. We saw that in 
the Aldrich Ames matter. We have seen 
it in the investigation on Guatemala, 
where, in à hearing, one of our Mem- 
bers, Senator COHEN, was very blunt in 
an open hearing saying that the CIA 
had lied in withholding information 
from the oversight committee. 

Testimony was taken by the commit- 
tee from a veteran of the CIA on the 
issue of Soviet domination in sending 
tainted material back to the CIA, 
which the CIA had known to be taint- 
ed, controlled by Soviet sources, and 
yet that information was passed on to 
the highest levels, one key bit of infor- 
mation going to the White House in 
January of 1993 for both the President 
and the President-elect. 
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When questioned by the Intelligence 
Committee, this ranking, ex-CIA offi- 
cial said, Well, we pass it on. We know 
better than the customers. If we told 
them it was tainted, they wouldn't use 
it." Really, an incomprehensible sort 
of a situation. 

I think Director Deutch has done a 
very good job in his few months at the 
CIA. He faces a very, very difficult sit- 
uation. When he concurred in testi- 
mony before the commission as to a 
Guatemala incident, that there had 
been willful failure to disclose, he later 
changed that view in a letter to the In- 
telligence Committee a few days later, 
showing the difficulties of being the 
Director of the CIA compared with a 
more independent role or at least a dif- 
ferent role than the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee has. 

We also heard testimony today from 
former Senator, former majority leader 
Howard Baker of a very important na- 
ture, including Senator Baker’s rec- 
ommendation that there be a combina- 
tion of the Senate and the House Intel- 
ligence Committees, a recommendation 
that at least preliminarily I agree 
with. We will have to pursue it and 
have hearings. But it is more than 
worth considering. It is something that 
really is an idea whose time, probably, 
has come. I am just limiting the final 
decision until we do have a hearing 
process and collaborate with our coun- 
terparts in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. President, to reiterate, today 
Senator ROBERT KERREY and I are in- 
troducing legislation as a courtesy to 
the Commission on the Roles and Capa- 
bilities of the United States Intel- 
ligence Community. In August 1994, the 
Senate adopted a provision establish- 
ing this Commission to review the ef- 
ficacy and appropriateness of the ac- 
tivities of the United States Intel- 
ligence Community in the post-cold- 
war global environment." On March 1, 
1996, the Commission submitted its re- 
port, entitled Preparing for the 21st 
Century, An Appraisal of U.S. Intel- 
ligence." In addition, the Commission 
submitted proposed legislation to im- 
plement some of its proposals. We are 
introducing the Commission's proposed 
legislative package today at their re- 
quest. It is our hope that other Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the public at 
large can participate fully in the up- 
coming debate on this important issue. 
Moreover, the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence intends to use this 
legislation, and other Commission rec- 
ommendations, as a basis for addi- 
tional proposals of the committee. 

The legislation proposed by the Com- 
mission would make a number of 
changes in the way the intelligence 
community is organized and managed. 
First, it replaces the current Deputy 
Director of Intelligence with two new 
Deputies: one to manage the commu- 
nity and one to manage the Central In- 
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telligence Agency. In addition, it 
amends the National Security Act to 
require DCI concurrence with respect 
to the appointment by the Secretary of 
Defense of the heads of the National 
Security Agency [NSA], the Central 
Imagery Office [CIO], and the National 
Reconnaissance Office [NRO]. In addi- 
tion, its requires consultation with the 
DCI by the Secretaries of Defense, 
State, and Energy, as well as the Direc- 
tor of FBI, before the appointment of 
the heads of the intelligence elements 
within these agencies. This bill also 
mandates that the DCI provide to the 
Secretary of Defense an evaluation of 
the performance of the heads of NSA, 
NRO and the proposed National Im- 
agery and Mapping Agency. The Com- 
mission’s legislation also replaces the 
National Intelligence Council with a 
National Assessments Center that 
would remain under the purview of the 
DCI but would be located outside the 
CIA to take advantage of a broader 
range of information and expertise. 

The most extensive aspect of this leg- 
islation is that which addresses person- 
nel issues. The Commission is propos- 
ing new legislative authority for the 
most severely affected intelligence 
agencies, for 1 year, to "rightsize" 
their work forces to the needs of their 
organization. Agencies wishing to 
downsize by at least 10 percent over 
and above the current congressionally 
mandated levels would identify posi- 
tions to be eliminated in order to 
achieve more effectively and effi- 
ciently the mission of the agencies 
concerned." The incumbents of such 
positions, if close to retirement, would 
be allowed to retire with accelerated 
eligibility. If not close to retirement, 
they would be provided generous pay 
and benefits to leave the service of the 
agency concerned, or, with the concur- 
rence of the agency affected, exchange 
positions with an employee not in a po- 
sition identified for elimination who 
was close to retirement and would be 
allowed to leave under the accelerated 
retirement provisions. This bill also 
creates a single senior executive serv- 
ice" for the intelligence community 
under the overall management of the 
DCI. 

The Commission did an excellent job 
identifying the key issues and the Vice 
Chairman and I agree with some of 
their recommendations, particularly 
regarding institutional mechanisms for 
getting the policymakers more in- 
volved in identifying and prioritizing 
their information needs and for ad- 
dressing transnational threats, ways to 
improve intelligence analysis, and the 
need to enhance accountability and 
oversight—to include declassifying the 
aggregate amount appropriated for the 
intelligence budget. The committee 
also will consider the Commission's 
recommendation to make the Select 
Committee on Intelligence a standing 
committee. However, I believe that the 
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Commission did not go far enough in 
some areas. 

The changes brought about by the 
collapse of the Soviet Union have dra- 
matic implications for U.S. intel- 
ligence efforts. The demands for rapid 
responses to diverse threats in a rap- 
idly changing world necessitate a 
steamlined intelligence community 
and a DCI with clear lines of authority. 
This is lacking in the intelligence bu- 
reaucracy that emerged during the bi- 
polar world of the cold war. 

As the Commission noted: The In- 
telligence Community *** has 
evolved over nearly 50 years and now 
amounts to a confederation of separate 
agencies and activities with distinctly 
different histories, missions, and lines 
of command." Recognizing the pitfalls 
of decentralized intelligence—less at- 
tention devoted to non-Defense re- 
quirements, waste and duplication, the 
absence of objective evaluation of per- 
formance and ability to correct short- 
comings, and loss of synergy—the Com- 
mission supported centralized manage- 
ment of the intelligence community by 
the DCI. The Commission concluded, 
however, that the DCI has all the au- 
thority needed to accomplish this ob- 
jective of centralized management, if 
only he spent less time on CIA matters 
and had the budget presented to him in 
a clearer fashion. 

It is my sense that the current dis- 
incentives for intelligence to operate 
as a community, reduce unnecessary 
waste and duplication, and become 
more effective and efficient in meeting 
the Nation’s needs can only be over- 
come by enhancing the DCI’s statutory 
authority over the budget and adminis- 
tration of all nontactical intelligence 
activities and programs. A key issue 
for congressional oversight of the intel- 
ligence community is accountability. 
It has become increasingly clear that a 
single manager, the DCI, must be ac- 
countable for the success or failure of 
the intelligence community. Therefore, 
the DCI must be given the authorities 
he needs to carry out this responsibil- 
ity. 

For example, the Commission rec- 
ommends that the DCI concur in the 
appointment or recommendation of the 
heads of national intelligence elements 
within the Department of Defense, and 
be consulted with respect to the ap- 
pointment of other senior officials 
within the intelligence community. We 
believe the DCI should recommend the 
appointment of all national agency 
heads, with concurrence from the heads 
of the parent organizations. Along 
these lines, the heads of the major col- 
lection agencies should be confirmed to 
that position; today they are confirmed 
only with respect to their promotion to 
the rank designated for each position. 

The Commission noted in its report: 
“The annual budgets for U.S. intel- 
ligence organizations constitute one of 
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the principal vehicles for managing in- 
telligence activities, * * *. How effec- 
tively and efficiently the intelligence 
community operates is to a large de- 
gree a function of how these budgets 
are put together and how they are ap- 
proved and implemented." I agree with 
this assessment and conclude that the 
DCI must have ultimate control over 
the formulation and execution of these 
budgets if he or she is to effectively 
manage the intelligence community. 

The Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence will consider these and other 
alternative proposals over the upcom- 
ing weeks as we move toward mark-up 
of legislation to renew and reform the 
U.S. intelligence community to meet 
the challenges of our changing world. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join with Chairman SPECTER 
to introduce legislation. We are em- 
barking on a course to change the U.S. 
intelligence community, and this legis- 
lation is the chart upon which we will 
be marking that course. 

Over a year ago, Congress created a 
Presidential commission to evaluate 
the 1atelligence community’s ability to 
respond to a rapidly changing world. 
Sadly, the commission’s first chair- 
man, the Honorable Les Aspin, passed 
away after he had ably established the 
Commission and they had started their 
work. We owe many debts of gratitude 
to Les Aspin, and this legislation is one 
more example of the fine work he did 
in the service of his country. 

Chairman HAROLD BROWN and our 
former colleague, Vice Chairman War- 
ren Rudman, quickly took the helm, 
and the Commission embarked on al- 
most a year’s evaluation of the U.S. 
Government’s intelligence needs and 
the intelligence community’s ability to 
meet those needs. We are especially 
grateful to our able colleagues, Senator 
JOHN WARNER and Senator JIM EXON, 
who played important and active roles 
in the Commission’s work. Their broad 
base of experience coupled with the 
other Commission members’ outstand- 
ing credentials permitted a wide vari- 
ety of views and ideas to come to- 
gether. There are no assumptions here. 
They looked wide and deep. They inter- 
viewed over 200 experts and received 
formal testimony from 84 witnesses. It 
was a remarkable effort which has pro- 
duced a significant report. I do not con- 
cur with all their recommendations, 
and there are some areas in which they 
do not go as far as I would. I look on 
their report as a solid base upon which 
Congress and the administration can 
build. 

For me, one of the most important 
results of their evaluation is their reaf- 
firmation of the need for intelligence. 
Intelligence contributes heavily to 
most of our national decisions about 
foreign policy, law enforcement, and 
military matters. I am convinced intel- 
ligence is the edge we must have in the 
face of stiff global competition for 
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leadership, and as our Government ful- 
fills its responsibility to protect Amer- 
icans in an increasingly dangerous 
world. The Brown Commission clearly 
explains why this is so. 

The Brown Commission recognized 
the world today is very different from 
the world which existed while the In- 
telligence Community was growing up. 
Confronted with the overwhelming 
military threat of the Soviet Union, 
the intelligence community responded 
by organizing itself to examine every 
part of that military threat as best as 
it could. While some critics argue that 
the intelligence community missed the 
big ones—the fall of the Berlin Wall, 
the collapse of the Soviet economy— 
there is no question the United States 
was ably informed on the Soviet 
Union’s military threat. But that 
threat, while still capable of attacking 
us, is receding. 

Today, the threats, facing the United 
States do not initially present them- 
selves as military threats—although if 
we fail to recognize them in time, we 
have to deploy our military when noth- 
ing else works. The erosion of nation- 
state power in many places, the rise of 
transnational movements and global 
crime, and the fierce economic com- 
petition we face, have together created 
a new set of threats that are not mili- 
tary soluble. 

Insight and predictive analysis is as 
important in charting the American 
course in this new world as it was in 
the old world of superpower military 
confrontation. We must make sure the 
intelligence community is optimally 
organized for this new world. That is 
why I urge consideration of the Brown 
Commission report, and why the Intel- 
ligence Committee will take up these 
and other reform proposals in the 
months ahead. 

The Brown Commission establishes 
three recurring themes about intel- 
ligence: The need to better integrate 
intelligence into the policy commu- 
nity; the need for intelligence agencies 
to operate as a community; the need to 
create greater efficiency. These themes 
are clearly discernible and they also 
are quite consistent with a large seg- 
ment of the public’s view on intel- 
ligence: Something is wrong. If every- 
thing was all right, we wouldn’t have a 
heinous spy like Aldrich Ames; we 
wouldn’t have missed the fall of the 
wall or the collapse of the Soviet 
Union; we wouldn’t have a palace for 
an NRO headquarters building; we 
wouldn’t have unspent billions of NRO 
dollars sitting around unused and wait- 
ing for a rainy day. I agree that we 
need to better integrate intelligence 
with policy, enhance the effectiveness 
of the community and improve its effi- 
ciency. The time for reorganization is 


upon us. 
The Brown Commission has made 
many important recommendations 


that address each of these themes. The 
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Intelligence Committee will evaluate 
them closely. But I have already con- 
cluded that in some areas the Commis- 
sion did not go far enough to ensure in- 
telligence is integrated, effective, and 
efficient in a world continuing to 
evolve. In my view, the authorities of 
the Director of Central Intelligence 
need to be strengthened beyond what 
the Commission recommended, and the 
many agencies of the Intelligence Com- 
munity need to be pulled into a closer 
relationship. There is no other way to 
make sure both the national and mili- 
tary customer get what they need, and 
there is also no other way to wring re- 
dundancy and excess cost out of the 
system. 

I do not want leave the impression 
that U.S. intelligence is broken. Some- 
thing is wrong, but the Nation is well- 
served by the men and women of the 
intelligence agencies serving around 
the world. Their patriotism and tech- 
nical competence is unquestioned. 
Moreover, the director of Central Intel- 
ligence, John Deutch, has brought out- 
standing leadership to the community. 
Working closely with Secretary Perry, 
he already has set a new course for in- 
telligence. The corporate culture which 
allowed an Aldrich Ames to continue is 
being dismembered. Congressional no- 
tification of significant intelligence ac- 
tivities has never been more prompt 
and complete. We need to institu- 
tionalize these changes and the superb 
cooperative relationship that exists be- 
tween Director Deutch and Secretary 
Perry. Intelligence must and will serve 
all of its customers with timely, com- 
prehensive, and hard-hitting analysis. 
The Brown Commission’s recommenda- 
tions have provided us with the basis 
to make this happen. 

In conclusion, I want to thank Chair- 
man SPECTER for his leadership on this 
issue. His close attention to the chal- 
lenges facing the intelligence commu- 
nity and their solutions has created an 
environment where the committee can 
draft this legislation in a thoughtful, 
informed environment. 


By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. SIMON, Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. PELL, Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN, and Mr. KERRY): 

S. 1595. A bill to repeal the emer- 
gency salvage timber sale program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

THE RESTORATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

LAWS ON THE PUBLIC LANDS ACT OF 1996 

e Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to repeal 
the emergency salvage timber provi- 
sions that Congress enacted as part of 
last year's rescissions bill. I believe 
that the salvage rider is one of the big- 
gest mistakes that Congress has made 
in natural resource management in the 
last 25 years. We need to admit our 
error and correct it as soon as possible 
with new legislation. 
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Both consciously and unwittingly, 
last Spring this body endorsed a pro- 
gram of logging without laws which 
undermines environmental protections 
for precious resources and has slight 
economic justification. Even worse, we 
passed the original rider with little un- 
derstanding of its potential impact, 
without holding hearings, and based on 
an emergency“ that may not exist. 

Members thought they were voting 
to remove dead and dying trees from 
our national forests in order to protect 
forest health and capture the remain- 
ing value of trees which had been dam- 
aged in a series of devastating forest 
fires. However, the rationale on which 
the rider was based, deteriorating for- 
est health conditions, the rationale on 
which the rider was based, is supported 
by very little data. We lack even basic 
information to justify cutting trees on 
the scale endorsed by the rider and 
under conditions which effectively sus- 
pend environmental laws, and termi- 
nate almost all avenues for administra- 
tive and judicial appeal. 

Members were surprised to find that 
the courts have interpreted the law to 
mandate the cutting of some of Ameri- 
ca’s most valuable trees, including the 
healthy, old growth forests of western 
Oregon and Washington which have 
been off-limits to timber sales for 
years due to environmental concerns. 
These forests support a rich mix of fish 
and wildlife, from endangered bird spe- 
cies to commercially important salmon 
and are valuable as well for their own 
beauty and uniqueness. Yet under the 
rider these majestic trees might be 
sold at bargain prices under outdated 
contracts and using outdated environ- 
mental terms. 

This is not just an issue for the 
Northwest. The rider also requires that 
the Forest Service offer salvage sales 
in all regions of the country including 
sales that would otherwise be rejected 
for legitimate environmental reasons. 
Although agencies such as the National 
Marine Fisheries Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency have ob- 
jected to many of these sales, courts 
have held that they must go forward, 
no matter how devastating, because 
they are required by the letter of the 
law. 

In addition, the rider undermines 
President Clinton’s consensus North- 
west forest plan which took many 
months to produce and gave some hope 
for settling the region’s longstanding 
timber wars. Instead, under the rider, 
the timber wars have resumed at full 
force. 

Now we have a chance to reverse the 
mistakes we made last year and take a 
more measured approach to timber sal- 
vage sales. First, my bill returns for- 
estry law to where it was before the 
rider was passed. Trees can still be cut 
but environmental laws must be 
obeyed. I believe it is appropriate to 
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completely repeal the salvage rider, 
not just modify it around the edges and 
invite further confusion from the 
courts. 

Second, my bill calls for a study of 
the forest health issue by the National 
Academy of Sciences and the General 
Accounting Office in order to deter- 
mine the extent of the problem and 
how it can best be addressed, both fi- 
nancially and ecologically. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in re- 
versing last year's mistake. It is time 
to restore lawful logging on our na- 
tional forests. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

S. 1595 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Restoration 
of Natural Resources Laws on the Public 
Lands Act of 1996". 
3EC. 2. REPEAL OF EMERGENCY SALVAGE TIM- 

BER SALE PROGRAM. 

(a) DEFINITION OF SECRETARY CONCERNED.— 
In this section, the term “Secretary con- 
cerned” means 

(1) the Secretary of Agriculture, with re- 
spect to an activity involving land in the Na- 
tional Forest System; and 

(2) the Secretary of the Interior, with re- 
spect to an activity involving land under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

(b) REPEAL.—Section 2001 of Public Law 
104-19 (109 Stat. 240; 16 U.S.C. 1611 note) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) SUSPENSION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any out- 
standing judicial order or administrative de- 
cision interpreting section 2001 of Public 
Law 104-19 (109 Stat. 240; 16 U.S.C. 1611 note) 
(as in existence prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act), the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall suspend each activity that was being 
undertaken in whole or in part under the au- 
thority provided in the section, unless the 
Secretary concerned determines that the ac- 
tivity would have been undertaken even in 
the absence of the subsection. 

(2) RESUMPTION OF AN ACTIVITY.—The Sec- 
retary concerned may not resume an activ- 
ity suspended under paragraph (1) until the 
Secretary concerned determines that the ac- 
tivity (including any modification after the 
date of enactment of this Act) complies with 
environmental and natural resource laws. 
SEC. 3. STUDIES. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to provide factual information useful to 
the President and Congress in setting fund- 
ing and operational] levels for the public for- 
ests in order to ensure that the public forests 
are operated so that the health of forest re- 
sources is secured with ecological and finan- 
cial effectiveness. 

(b) NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE SITUA- 
TION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, through the research branch of the 
Forest Service, shall undertake a study to 
report on the nature and extent of the forest 
health situation in the National Forest Sys- 
tem. 
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(2) NATURE.—The nature of forest health 
shall be categorized into types of situations, 
including— 

(A) overstocked stands of unmerchantable- 
size trees; 

(B) stands with excessive fuel loads; 

(C) mixed conifer stands with an inappro- 
priate mix of tree species; and 

(D) combinations of the situations de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) through (C). 

(3) EXTENT.—The extent of forest health 
shall include acreage estimates of each situ- 
ation type and shall distinguish variations in 
severity. 

(4) REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE MEASURE- 
MENTS.—If feasible, the Secretary shall use 
representative sample measurements with a 
specified degree of confidence in extending 
the measurements to the whole population. 

(5)  PRESENTATION.—The report shall 
present data at the national forest or a com- 
parable level and shall be displayed geo- 
graphically and tabularly. 

(6) REVIEW.—The report shall be properly 
reviewed by the scientific community prior 
to transmission under paragraph (7). 

(7) TRANSMISSION.—The report shall be 
transmitted to Congress not later than 1 
year after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) ECOLOGICAL EFFICACY OF ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall enter into a 
contract with the National Academy of 
Sciences for the purpose of conducting a 
study of the ecological and forest health con- 
sequences of various activities intended, at 
least in part, to improve forest health. 

(2) ACTIVITIES EXAMINED.—The activities 
examined under paragraph (1) shall include— 

(A) site preparation for reforestation, arti- 
ficial reforestation, natural regeneration, 
stand release, precommercial thinning, fer- 
tilization, other stand improvement activi- 
ties, salvage harvesting, and brush disposal; 

(B) historical as well as recent examples 
and a variety of conditions in ecological re- 
gions; and 

(C) a comparison of various activities with- 
in a watershed, including activities con- 
ducted by other Federal land management 
agencies. 

(3) TRANSMISSION.—The report shall be 
transmitted to the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice and to Congress not later than 2 years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(d) ECONOMIC EFFICACY OF ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Comptroller General 
of the United States, through the General 
Accounting Office, shall conduct a study of 
the Federal, State, and local fiscal and other 
economic consequences of activities in- 
tended, at least in part, to improve forest 
health. 

(2) COORDINATION.—The study conducted 
under this subsection shall be coordinated 
with the study conducted under subsection 
(c)}— 

(A) to ensure that the same groups of ac- 
tivities in the same geographic area are ex- 
amined; and 

(B) to develop historic as well as recent ef- 
fects that illustrate financial and economic 
trends. 

(3) FEDERAL FISCAL EFFECTS.—In assessing 
the Federal fiscal effects, the Comptroller 
General shall distinguish the net effects on 
the Treasury of the United States from 
changes in the balances in the various spe- 
cial accounts and trust funds, including ap- 
propriated funds used to conduct the plan- 
ning, execution, sale administration, support 
from other programs, regeneration, site res- 
toration, agency overhead, and payments in 
lieu of taxes associated with timber cutting. 
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(4) TRANSMISSION.—The study shall be 
transmitted to the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice and to Congress not later than 2 years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(e) IMPROVEMENT OF ACTIVITIES.—In re- 
sponse to the findings of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Comptroller General 
under subsections (c) and (d), the Chief of the 
Forest Service shall assess opportunities for 
improvement of, and progress in improving, 
the ecological, economic, and fiscal con- 
sequences and efficacy for each national for- 
est. 

(f) FOREST SERVICE STUDY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Chief of the Forest 
Service shall conduct a study of alternative 
systems for administering forest health-re- 
lated activities, including, modification of 
Special account and trust fund management 
and reporting, land management service con- 
tracting, and government logging. 

(2) SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES.—The 
study shall compare and contrast the various 
alternatives with systems in existence on 
the date of the study, including— 

(A) ecological effects; 

(B) forest health changes; 

(C) Federal, State, and local fiscal and 
other economic consequences; and 

(D) opportunities for the public to be in- 
volved in decisionmaking before activities 
are under xen. 

(3) REQUIREMENTS OF STUDY.—To ensure 
the validity of the study, in measuring the 
effect of the use of contracting, the study 
shall specify the costs that contractors 
would bear for health care, retirement, and 
other benefits afforded public employees per- 
forming the same tasks. 

(4) TRANSMITTAL.—The report shall be 
transmitted to Congress not later than 1 
year after the studies conducted under sub- 
sections (c) and (d) are transmitted to Con- 
gress. 

(g) PUBLIC AVAILABILITY.—The reports con- 
ducted under this section shall be published 
in a form available to the public at the same 
time the reports are transmitted to Con- 
gress. Both a summary and a full report 
Shall be published.e 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, today I 
join Senator BILL BRADLEY in introduc- 
ing legislation to repeal the timber sal- 
vage rider, a law that has permitted de- 
structive logging of ancient forests be- 
cause it waives important environ- 
mental safeguards. 

Let me first say that I do not oppose 
responsible logging on public or private 
lands, as long as it is done in compli- 
ance with our environmental statutes. 
The fundamental problem with the 
timber salvage provision as it is cur- 
rently written, is that it does not com- 
ply with current Federal protection 
laws. 

During debate of the 1995 Rescissions 
Act, proponents of the emergency tim- 
ber measure stressed the need to re- 
move dead and dying trees to protect 
the health of our forests in the Pacific 
Northwest. We were told that the rider 
would not cost the federal treasury one 
dime; in fact it would make money. We 
were told that the measure would not 
harm fish and wildlife and that it was 
needed only to expedite a small num- 
ber of outstanding timber sales. 

In other words, we were told that this 
rider would be a simple fix to a small 
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problem and should be added without a 
congressional hearing or review to an 
entirely unrelated bill that was moving 
quickly through congress. As are all 
too aware, this was the way many anti- 
environmental statutes were being sold 
by the Republican leadership during 
the 1995 congressional term. 

Regrettably, we know of the severe 
environmental damage that this stat- 
ute has wrought on some of our most 
beautiful and oldest forest lands. 

We now know that this statute is 
being used to clearcut healthy forests 
across the Nation including ancient 
forests as old as 500 years. 

We know that this statute will cost 
American taxpayers billions of dollars 
by requiring them to subsidize bargain 
basement logging of our national for- 
ests. 

We know that timber is being 
clearcut on steep slopes next to 
streams of spawning endangered salm- 
on. 

And we now know that the Federal 
Government is being forced to enter 
into far more than just a small number 
of contracts, and in fact, that the ef- 
fect of this rider will be felt in the log- 
ging of national forests across the 
country. 

I commend the Senator from New 
Jersey for his leadership on this issue, 
and I hope that the Senate will act ex- 
peditiously to enact the bill being in- 
troduced today and thereby repeal this 
extremely harmful so-called timber 
salvage rider. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, we need 
our environmental laws back. Old- 
growth trees that have stood for 400 
years are falling today, and it will the 
year 2400 before we get them back. We 
need to restore the laws. 

To achieve this goal, I have cospon- 
sored two efforts. One is a straight, 
fundamental attempt to overturn the 
salvage law, and one that is a practical 
attempt to stop the lawless logging. No 
one has worked harder than PATTY 
MURRAY to restore economic and eco- 
logical balance to the hoax of a jobs 
versus the environment" campaign. I 
am proud to be an original cosponsor of 
her effort. 

Senator BRADLEY, ranking Democrat 
on the Forests and Public Land Man- 
agement Subcommittee, has taken the 
lead to simply overturn one of the 
worst environmental laws Congress has 
considered in years. As soon as the so- 
called salvage law passed, industry 
sued to cut the big old-growth trees. 
This will be a difficult bill to overturn, 
especially since we still have the same 
Congress through which it originally 
passed. Nonetheless, I am a proud 
original cosponsor of Senator BRAD- 
LEY's bill to repeal the salvage rider. 

Proponents of logging without laws 
say that they must cut, build roads, 
risk mudslides, threaten fisheries, and 
scar the forest to create jobs. The facts 
don't support this twisted rationale. 
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There were more than 14,200 new jobs 
in the Rocky Mountain-Pacific North- 
west timber industry from 1992 until 
Congress forced through the rider, and 
the sector was still growing. Oregon 
had the lowest unemployment in a gen- 
eration. We did not need to derail 
steady responsible growth with a re- 
turn to the conflicts of the 1980's. Un- 
fortunately, some groups have bought 
into the gluttony of the salvage rider, 
but have forgotten about putting food 
on the table for working families when 
the salvage free-for-all days are over. 

Our No. 1 priority should be to re- 
store stability to working families in 
rural communities. No one can tolerate 
another short-term logging binge. The 
current rider is bringing conflict. When 
it is repealed or expires, workers face 
another round of economic instability 
while we struggle with environmental 
triage on the forest resource. 

But most importantly, we need to re- 
store the environmental laws that this 
Congress suspended. The Forest Serv- 
ice is poised to release hundreds of mil- 
lions of board feet of timber, and we 
must not leave the door open for such 
abuse. Both bills are steps in the right 
direction, and I hope we can unsaddle 
the salvage rider very soon. 
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S. 684 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 684, a bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
for programs of research regarding Par- 
kinson's disease, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 949 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. LAUTENBERG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 949, a bill to require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to mint 
coins in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the death of George 
Washington. 
S. 1072 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1072, a bill to redefine 
“extortion” for purposes of the Hobbs 
Act. 
S. 1211 
At the request of Mr. COATS, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. FRIST] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1217, à bill to encourage the provi- 
sion of medical services in medically 
underserved communities by extending 
Federal liability coverage to medical 
volunteers, and for other purposes. 
S. 1268 
At the request of Mr. THOMAS, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
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[Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1268, a bill to provide assist- 
ance for the establishment of commu- 
nity rural health networks in chron- 
ically underserved areas, to provide in- 
centives for providers of health care 
services to furnish services in such 
areas, and for other purposes. 
S. 1452 
At the request of Mr. GRAMS, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1452, a bill to establish 
procedures to provide for a taxpayer 
protection lock-box and related down- 
ward adjustment of discretionary 
spending limits and to provide for addi- 
tional deficit reduction with funds re- 
sulting from the stimulative effect of 
revenue reductions. 
S. 1483 
At the request of Mr. KYL, the names 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
BROWN], the Senator from New Hamp- 
Shire [Mr. SMITH], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GREGG], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1483, a bill to control crime, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1491 
At the request of Mr. GRAMS, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CoaTs], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ABRAHAM], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1491, a bill to 
reform antimicrobial pesticide reg- 
istration, and for other purposes. 
S. 1524 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1524, a bill to amend 
title 49, United States Code, to prohibit 
smoking on any scheduled airline 
flight segment in intrastate, inter- 
state, or foreign air transportation. 
S. 1554 
At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1554, a bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
clarify the exemption for houseparents 
from the minimum wage and maximum 
hours requirements of that act, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1563 
At the request of Mr. SIMPSON, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. MCCONNELL] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1563, a bill to amend title 
38, United States Code, to revise and 
improve eligibility for medical care 
and services under that title, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1561 
At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
name of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. JEFFORDS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1567, a bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to repeal the 
amendments relating to obscene and 
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harassing use of telecommunications 
facilities made by the Communications 
Decency Act of 1995. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 50 

At the request of Mr. D’AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. McCONNELL], and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 50, a joint res- 
olution to disapprove the certification 
of the President under section 490(b) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 re- 
garding foreign assistance for Mexico 
during fiscal year 1996. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 226 

At the request of Mr. NUNN, the 
names of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CRAIG] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 226, a 
resolution to proclaim the week of Oc- 
tober 13 through October 19, 1996, as 
“National Character Counts Week." 

At the request of Mr. DOMENICI, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STFVENS] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 226, 
supra. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 43—RELATIVE TO THE PEO- 
PLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. THOMAS (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. SIMON, and 
Mr. MACK) submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

S. Con. RES. 43 

Whereas the People’s Republic of China, in 
a clear attempt to intimidate the people and 
Government of Taiwan, has over the past 8 
months conducted a series of military exer- 
cises, including missile tests, within alarm- 
ingly close proximity to Taiwan; 

Whereas on March 5, 1996, the Xinhua News 
Agency announced that the People’s Repub- 
lic of China will conduct missile tests from 
March 8 through March 15, 1996, within 25 to 
35 miles of the 2 principal northern and 
southern ports of Taiwan, Kaohsiung and 
Keelung; 

Whereas the proximity of these tests to the 
ports and the accompanying warnings for 
ships and aircraft to avoid the test areas will 
result in the effective blockading of the 
ports, and the probable disruption of inter- 
national shipping, for the duration of the 
tests; 

Whereas these tests are a clear escalation 
of the attempts by the People’s Republic of 
China to intimidate Taiwan and influence 
the outcome of the upcoming democratic 
presidential election in Taiwan; 

Whereas the decision of the United States 
to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Peoples’ Republic of China rested upon the 
expectation that the future of Taiwan would 
be settled solely by peaceful means; 

Whereas the strong interest of the United 
States in the peaceful settlement of the Tai- 
wan question is one of the central premises 
of the three United States-China Joint 
Communiqués and was codified in the Tai- 
wan Relations Act; 
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Whereas the Taiwan Relations Act states 
that peace and stability in the western Pa- 
cific are in the political, security, and eco- 
nomic interests of the United States, and are 
matters of international concern”; 

Whereas the Taiwan Relations Act states 
that the United States considers “any effort 
to determine the future of Taiwan by other 
than peaceful means, including by boycotts, 
or embargoes, a threat to the peace and secu- 
rity of the western Pacific area and of grave 
concern to the United States“; 

Whereas the Taiwan Relations Act directs 
the President to inform Congress promptly 
of any threat to the security or the social or 
economic system of the people on Taiwan 
and any danger to the interests of the United 
States arising therefrom"; 

Whereas the Taiwan Relations Act further 
directs that the President and the Congress 
shall determine, in accordance with con- 
stitutional process, appropriate action by 
the United States in response to any such 
danger"; 

Whereas the United States, the People's 
Republic of China, and the Government of 
Taiwan have each previously expressed their 
commitment to the resolution of the Taiwan 
question through peaceful means; and 

Whereas these missile tests and accom- 
panying statements made by the Govern- 
ment of the People's Republic of China call 
into serious question the commitment of 
China to the peaceful resolution of the Tai- 
wan question: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the United States deplores the missile 
tests that the People's Republic of China will 
conduct from March 8 through March 15, 
1996, and views them as a threat to the peace, 
security, and stability of Taiwan and not in 
the spirit of the three United States Joint 
Communiqués; 

(2) the Government of the People's Repub- 
lic of China should cease it bellicose actions 
directed at Taiwan and instead enter into 
meaningful dialogue with the Government of 
Taiwan at the highest levels, such as 
through the Straits Exchange Foundation in 
Taiwan and the Association for Relations 
Across the Taiwan Straits in Beijing, with 
an eye towards decreasing tensions and re- 
solving the issue of the future of Taiwan; 

(3) the President, consistent with section 
3(c) of the Taiwan Relations Act (22 U.S.C. 
3302(c)), should immediately consult with 
Congress on an appropriate United States re- 
sponse to the tests; and 

(4) the President should, consistent with 
the Taiwan Relations Act (22 U.S.C. 3301 et 
seq.), reexamine the nature and quantity of 
defense articles and services that may be 
necessary to enable Taiwan to maintain a 
sufficient self-defense capability in light of 
the heightened threat. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I rise 
today as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to submit Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 43, expressing the sense of 
the Congress regarding proposed mis- 
sile tests in the Taiwan Straits. 

Yesterday, the People’s Republic of 
China announced that it would conduct 
a series of missile tests from March 8 
through March 15, 1996, off the coast of 
Taiwan. While the Chinese have con- 
ducted other tests within close proxim- 
ity to Taiwan in the past 8 months, 
these are especially provocative. The 
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People's Republic of China has an- 
nounced that it will conduct these 
tests within between 25 and 35 miles of 
the Taiwan port cities of Kaohsiung 
and Keelung. The effect will be that, 
for a week, a wide corridor of ocean 
both immediately north and south of 
Taiwan will be unsafe for commercial 
traffic. Thus, the People’s Republic of 
China has knowingly created what is in 
effect a blockade of these two ports— 
through which flows more than 70 per- 
cent of Taiwan’s ship-borne trade—for 
the duration of the tests. In addition, 
the tests come just a week before Tai- 
wan's first fully democratic Presi- 
dential elections on March 23. Clearly, 
the tests are part of the People's Re- 
public of China's ongoing attempts to 
intimidate Taiwan and influence the 
upcoming elections. 

It is both the proximity to Taiwan 
and the timing that make these tests 
especially troubling to me, and the sig- 
nal they send. 

When we normalized relations with 
the People's Republic of China in 1978 
and 1979, we did so on the expectation 
that the future of Taiwan would be set- 
tled solely by peaceful means. That ex- 
pectation underlies the three United 
States-People's Republic of China joint 
communiqués, and is codified in the 
Taiwan Relations Act, the statute that 
governs our relationship with Taiwan. 

However, these tests and accompany- 
ing statements made at the highest 
levels of the Chinese Government in 
my mind call into serious question the 
People's Republic of China's commit- 
ment to settle the Taiwan issue by 
peaceful means. As such, they are of 
grave concern to me and, I believe, to 
the United States. 

I hope that the People's Republic of 
China would move to diffuse the esca- 
lating problems in the straits and re- 
frain from further provocations. At the 
same time, I hope that the Taiwan 
Government would do its part to re- 
duce tensions. Both sides need to sit 
down with each other, and discuss the 
issue in à considered and rational man- 
ner, without threats and without the 
need to continually draw the United 
States into what is a matter solely for 
the Chinese on both sides of the 
straits—and Mr. President, I emphasize 
both sides—to decide. It is not an issue 
for the People's Republic of China to 
decide unilaterally at the barrel of a 


gun. 

Mr. President, the resolution is fairly 
self explanatory. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me note 
that I am pleased to be joined by Sen- 
ator HELMS, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Senators MURKOWSKI and SIMON, 
two longstanding leaders on the issue 
of Taiwan in the Senate, and Senator 
Mack, in submitting this legislation 
today; I thank them for their support. 
I hope the rest of our colleagues will 
join us so that we can move this reso- 
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lution quickly through the Senate and 
on the House. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join Senator CRAIG 
THOMAS, chairman of the East Asia and 
the Pacific Subcommittee of the For- 
eign Relations Committee in offering 
this resolution that reaffirms the Tai- 
wan Relations Act and condemns the 
People’s Republic of China for their at- 
tempts to influence the upcoming Pres- 
idential election in Taiwan through 
threats and coercion. 

The resolution has been submitted to 
the Chair previously by Senator THOM- 
AS. This resolution makes four impor- 
tant points. 

First, the United States deplores the 
missile test scheduled for March 8 to 
15. It appears that these tests will im- 
pose a virtual blockade of Taiwan’s two 
major ports and threaten international 
shipping lanes in the Taiwan Straits. 

Second, the Congress calls on the 
People’s Republic of China to cease its 
threats, and instead enter into a con- 
structive dialog with the Republic of 
China, perhaps through their respec- 
tive informal organizations: the Straits 
Exchange Foundation in Taiwan and 
the Association for Relations Across 
the Taiwan Straits in Beijing. 

Third, the resolution directs the 
President of the United States to con- 
sult with the Congress, as required by 
the Taiwan Relations Act, because 
there is a threat to the security and 
the social and economic system of the 
people of Taiwan. 

Fourth, the President and the Con- 
gress should reexamine the nature and 
quantity of the defense articles and 
services that may be necessary to en- 
able Taiwan to maintain a sufficient 
self-defense capability in light of the 
heightened threat. 

Mr. President, I suggest that Presi- 
dent Nixon must be simply spinning in 
his grave tonight. When Richard Nixon 
first opened relations with Beijing 
some 20 years ago he believed that Asia 
could not progress if China remained 
isolated. His actions promised to help 
that country enter into a new and con- 
structive relationship with the rest of 
the modern world. But in recent 
months, the leaders of Beijing have 
taken a number of self-defeating ac- 
tions that can only turn back the pages 
of history and cripple China’s economic 
progress. 

Over the past 8 months, the People’s 
Republic of China has conducted a se- 
ries of military exercises, including 
missile tests, in close proximity to Tai- 
wan. Now, we hear reports of the larg- 
est and closest military exercise to 
take place next week, just 1 week be- 
fore the first democratic Presidential 
elections on Taiwan. What is more, 
Beijing has reportedly included veiled 
threats against the United States for 
supporting the process of free elec- 
tions. One news report indicated that 
during an interview, a Chinese leader 
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scoffed at the notion that the United 
States would defend Taiwan by saying 
the United States cares more about 
"Los Angeles than Taiwan." China, of 
course, produces missiles capable of 
launching nuclear warheads against 
both Taiwan and Los Angeles, and cer- 
tainly against my home State of Alas- 


ka. 

I feel confident that these reports, of 
course, are false, but China's most re- 
cent announcement that it intends to 
conduct massive tests near Taiwan, in 
effect imposing a miniblockade of Tai- 
wan's two major ports prior to the Tai- 
wan Presidential elections, does little 
to inspire confidence. 

Some China watchers are inclined to 
rationalize Beijing’s behavior. Apolo- 
gists have blamed China’s belligerence 
on the firm stand taken by this Con- 
gress. Today it is clear that China, not 
the Congress, is to blame for the cur- 
rent state of United States-China rela- 
tions. Time and time again, before and 
after the 1989 Tiananmen Square at- 
tack on student protesters, China’s rul- 
ers have shown themselves to be al- 
most oblivious to the fact that a larger 
world—a world sensitive to human 
rights concerns, one that believes in re- 
ligious and political freedom, and free 
and fair trade—exists beyond the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China’s borders. 

People’s Republic of China’s Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin and his lieutenants 
must understand that this is why the 
United States finds China’s ballistic 
missile diplomacy unacceptable. We 
support the peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences between China and Taiwan 
and cannot idly watch a peaceful, 
democratic ally—which Taiwan is—be 
threatened. 

Therefore, it is time for Congress, as 
set forth in this Senate resolution, to 
recommit the United States to the Tai- 
wan Relations Act of 1979, which clear- 
ly states that America believes that 
peace and stability in the area are in 
the political, security and economic in- 
terests of the United States. 

Further, the law of the land, the Tai- 
wan Relations Act, commits the United 
States to resist any resort to force or 
other forms of coercion that would 
jeopardize the security or the social or 
economic system of the people of Tai- 
wan. 

We must remind Beijing that the de- 
cision of the United States to establish 
diplomatic relations with the People’s 
Republic of China in 1979 was based 
upon the expectation that the future of 
Taiwan will be determined by peaceful 
means. 

We also must continue selling Tai- 
wan defensive weapons to help counter 
any thoughts China may have of using 
military force against the island. 
Along with these weapons, we must let 
the leaders in Beijing know that 
threats are useless as tools of foreign 
policy and are the rusted relics of di- 
plomacy from a bygone and dangerous 
era. 
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China's leaders must know economic 
gains will evaporate if continued mili- 
tary threats—or worse—create havoc 
in East Asia. Beijing's officials must 
understand they cannot conduct busi- 
ness as usual with the world if missiles 
start falling in the Straits of Taiwan. 
They also need to know that the fear of 
war is often every bit as chilling to in- 
vestment as the real thing. 

Mr. President, I also want to add that 
Congress should congratulate the peo- 
ple of Taiwan for their continued ad- 
vancement toward democracy. Con- 
gress should also state our support for 
the people of Taiwan to become in- 
volved in international organizations. 
Taiwan has emerged as a force for de- 
mocracy and stability in Asia, and its 
people should be represented. The 
United States must also continue at 
the same time to encourage a true dia- 
log between Beijing and Taipei that 
will lead to understanding and concil- 
iation, rather than threats and con- 
frontation. 

With this latest round of threats 
against  Taiwan—and the United 
States—it simply is time to step back 
and gather forces to support reason and 
dialog rather than the rumblings of 
hostility and war. 

President Nixon was certainly cor- 
rect in seeing the vast potential impor- 
tance of China as a world economic 
power. But 25 years later the world 
stil waits for Beijing to abandon its 
totalitarian ways and behave consist- 
ently as a civilized nation. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet at 9:30 a.m. on Wednesday, March 
6, 1996, in open session, to receive testi- 
mony on the 1996 ballistic missile de- 
fense update review. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, March 6, 
1996, in open session, to receive testi- 
mony on the Department of Energy En- 
vironmental Management Program 
[EM], and on the Defense Nuclear Fa- 
cilities Safety Board [DNFSB] activi- 
ties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be granted permission to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, March 6, 1996, for purposes of con- 
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ducting a full committee hearing 
which is scheduled to begin at 9:30 a.m. 
The purpose of this oversight hearing 
is to receive testimony on the issue of 
competitive change in the electric 
power industry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee to 
meet on Wednesday, March 6, for a 
joint hearing with the House Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight Committee 
at 9:30 a.m., for a hearing on the Over- 
sight of the Government Performance 
and Results Act. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, March 6, 1996, at 10 a.m. 
in SD-226 to hold a hearing on Inter- 
state Transportation of Human Patho- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet for a hearing on the 
Reauthorization of National Institutes 
of Health, during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, March 6, 1996, at 
9:30 a.m. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Small Business be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, March 6, 1996, at 10 a.m., 
in room SR-428A, to mark up legisla- 
tion pending in the committee. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, March 6, 1996, at 
9 a.m., in SH-216, to hold an open hear- 
ing on intelligence matters. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Special 
Committee on Aging be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, March 6, at 9:30 a.m., to 
hold a hearing to discuss tele- 
marketing fraud against the elderly. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH 
ASIA AFFAIRS 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
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committee on Near Eastern and South 
Asia Affairs of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, March 6, 1996, at 2 p.m., to 
hold hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TERRORISTS IN ISRAEL 


è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, once 
again, terrorists have targeted the 
heart of Israel. My prayers are with the 
people of Israel as they mourn the lat- 
est victims. Over 60 people have died in 
the terror of the last 10 days, and the 
peace process may die as well. 

We cannot understand the kind of 
evil and cowardice that kills children 
as they walk to a party; families as 
they walk down the street on a holi- 
day; ordinary and innocent people on 
their way to work. They time their at- 
tacks to kill as many civilians as pos- 
sible. The, load their bombs with 
nails—to make sure that all injuries 
are serious. Their goal is to kill Jews 
and to strike a death knell on the 
peace process. 

Israelis are angry and afraid. Their 
confidence in the peace process is badly 
shaken—and I don’t blame them. They 
have given up land and security in ex- 
change for peace. Yet they still live 
under constant threat. 

We must stand by Israel as a friend 
and ally. I support the President’s plan 
to provide immediate assistance to 
Israel. The United States will use our 
intelligence agencies to help them 
route out these terrorists. We will pro- 
vide specialized explosive detection 
equipment and technical experts. And 
America will lead an international ef- 
fort to better coordinate the war 
against terrorism. Only an inter- 
national effort will track down these 
killers and those who bankroll them. 
The international community must 
also condemn these acts of terrorism— 
and ensure that no country provides a 
sanctuary for these killers. 

The Palestinian Authority can and 
must do more to stop Hamas. If they 
don’t show the will to confront terror- 
ism, the chance for peace will be lost. 

I hope that the peace process can 
continue. But friends do not tell 
friends what to do. As Americans, we 
cannot tell Israel what risks are worth 
taking for peace. We can only imagine 
what it is to live in a country that is 
less than 9 miles wide at its narrowest 
point—and still surrounded by enemies. 

Israel has defended itself in five wars 
for survival. But in this war against 
terrorism, all ordinary citizens are on 
the front lines. The international com- 
munity must stand with Israel. We 
must ensure that the fanatics do not 
prevail.e 
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HONORING THE U.S. TAP TEAM 


e Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to honor Gloria Jean 
Cuming and the United States Tap 
Team, recent winners of the Annual 
World TapDance Championships, which 
were held in Dresden, Germany. 

Not only is this victory prestigious 
and respected around the world, but 
the victory was a special one for the 
team and our country. This is the first 
time in the history of the competition 
that the U.S. team won the coveted 
title. In addition to the sterling team 
performance, two individuals, Linda 
Provo and Stacy Eastman, advanced to 
the finals of the individual competi- 
tion, the only 2 women among the 12 
semi-finalists to do so. 

All 22 dancers are from the New 
Haven area in my State of Connecticut, 
and they all study at Ms. Cuming’s 
dance studios. Ms. Cuming not only se- 
lected the team, but was their choreog- 
rapher and assistant technical director 
as well. 

Mr. President, I know that you and 
the entire Senate joins me in congratu- 
lating these fine performers, who rep- 
resent their art and their country with 
the greatest of skill and pride.e 


— — 


MARY BETH BLEGEN, MINNESOTA 
TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


e Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, 
with great pleasure and enthusiasm I 
would like to recognize Mary Beth 
Blegen as the Minnesota Teacher of the 
Year. Not only has Ms. Blegen been 
awarded the 1995 Minnesota Teacher of 
the Year, but she has also been selected 
as one of the four distinguished final- 
ists for the National Teacher of the 
Year program. Ms. Blegen arrived in 
Washington Sunday and has been giv- 
ing a presentation sharing her dedica- 
tion to the youth of Minnesota, attend- 
ing press conferences, and giving inter- 
views for the National Teacher of the 
Year Award. Despite her rigorous 
Schedule I was delighted to meet with 
Ms. Blegen to give her my support and 
of course wish her the best in the com- 
petition. 

Mary Beth Blegen a dedicated educa- 
tor for 30 years, is a teacher of English, 
writing, and humanities at Worthing- 
ton Senior High School. Ms. Blegen il- 
lustrates the dedication Minnesotans 
have to providing quality education for 
our children. It is also my honor to 
note that three previous National 
Teachers of the Year have been from 
Minnesota and only California has con- 
tributed more teachers to this national 


award. 

I'd also like to recognize Minnesota's 
biggest education organization, the 
Minnesota Education Association 
[MEA], and it's 48,000 members, who 
represent over 80 percent of Min- 
nesota's public school teachers. MEA 
has sponsored the Minnesota Teacher 
of the Year program for 33 years.e 
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TAX RELIEF FOR UNITED STATES 
TROOPS SERVING IN BOSNIA 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of H.R. 2778, just received from 
the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2778) to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces performing services for 
the peacekeeping efforts in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia and Macedonia, shall 
be entitled to tax benefits in the same man- 
ner as if such services were performed in a 
combat zone, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the House 
recently passed legislation to provide 
much needed tax relief for American 
troops who are performing peacekeep- 
ing services in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Croatia and Macedonia. 

When our young men and women 
wear our uniform in these war-torn re- 
gions, I want them to know that they 
have my unqualified support. I want 
them to know that they are there for a 
reason. They are on important mis- 
sions—missions to help free these war- 
torn areas from their undemocratic 
pasts. 

While I would have preferred to limit 
our involvement to strategic and tac- 
tical air and sea support, we must now 
give our full support to our troops. 
This legislation provides much needed 
tax relief for our troops in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, and Macedonia. 

Let me briefly outline the major as- 
pects of this legislation. First, the bill 
exempts from Federal income tax mili- 
tary pay received by enlisted personnel 
while performing peacekeeping services 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, 
and Macedonia. 

Second, the bill exempts military 
pay received by commissioned officers 
while serving in those areas in an 
amount equal to the highest monthly 
pay for enlisted personnel which is cur- 
rently $4,104.80 per month. 

Third, military pay received by those 
hospitalized as a result of injuries in- 
curred while performing peacekeeping 
services would be exempt from Federal 
income tax for up to 2 years after ter- 
mination of peacekeeping activities in 
the hazardous duty area. 

Fourth, the bill extends the time for 
filing tax returns, paying tax and other 
deadlines to allow our troops to focus 
on their dangerous task rather than on 
tax deadlines. 

Fifth, the bill reduces Federal estate 
taxes and forgives Federal income 
taxes for those whose lives are taken 
while performing the peacekeeping 
mission. Let me just say that I am 
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deeply troubled that similar relief was 
not provided to Americans killed while 
serving in Somalia. 

Sixth, the bill eliminates tax with- 
holding on military pay earned tax-free 
in these hazardous duty areas. 

Seventh, the bill provides special 
rules for surviving spouses and couples 
who file joint tax returns, as well as an 
exemption from the telephone excise 
tax for calls made from the hazardous 
duty area. 

Finally, in addition to the tax relief 
for military personnel in the hazardous 
duty areas, the bill also postpones var- 
ious tax deadlines for support person- 
nel. To be eligible for such tax relief, 
the individual must be deployed away 
from such individual's regular duty 
station and performing services outside 
the United States as part of Operation 
Joint Endeavor. Such relief would be 
available to Department of Defense 
employees. 

I fully support this legislation and 

encourage the Senate to pass it quickly 
to ease the tax burden and tax filing 
requirements on our courageous Amer- 
ican troops who are serving in these 
hazardous duty areas. 
* Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today is à 
significant day for our troops in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Croatia, and Macedo- 
nia. Today the Senate will pass impor- 
tant legislation that will provide tax 
relief to our military forces deployed 
in the former Yugoslavia. 

This relief is essential to ensure that 
the Internal Revenue Service does not 
make life more difficult for our sol- 
diers than the rigors of their Bosnian 
duty has already. Speaker GINGRICH 
and I announced in December our in- 
tention to send to the President tax fil- 
ing and other relief for our soldiers. 
Earlier this week the House passed the 
legislation and I am pleased that the 
Senate is doing so today. 

I believe that it is critical for Con- 
gress to continue demonstrating its un- 
equivocal support for our men and 
women in uniform involved in Oper- 
ation Joint Endeavor and Operation 
Able Sentry. Our troops have more im- 
portant things to focus on than compil- 
ing records, meeting paperwork dead- 
lines, or computing their tax liability. 
And they should receive income and es- 
tate tax relief for participating in the 
operations. 

I thank my colleagues for voting 
with me to pass this critical legisla- 
tion.e 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise in support of H.R. 2778, 
a bill designed to provide tax relief for 
our service men and women participat- 
ing in Operation Joint Endeavor in 
Bosnia. This bil is very similar to S. 
1553, a bill I introduced in the Senate 
on February 1, 1996, mirroring the ef- 
forts of our colleague in the House, 
Congressman BUNNING. 

I want to convey my thanks to the 
House for their quick action in approv- 
ing this bill. The amendments of the 
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House incorporated certain modifica- 
tions and additional provisions which 
will improve the beneficial impact of 
the bill for our men and women in uni- 
form. 

Whether or not we supported the de- 
ployment of United States troops to 
Bosnia, all Americans are considered 
for the safety and security of our fel- 
low countrymen who are deployed as 
part of Operation Joint Endeavor. Al- 
though this is a peacekeeping mission, 
it is clearly not without risk. Land 
mines and sniper fire will continue to 
threaten our troops throughout the du- 
ration of this operation. As long as our 
service men and women are on the 
ground, they may come into harm's 
way. 

Sadly, we have already experienced 
the first American casualty in Bosnia, 
and we probably have not seen the last. 
Let us not forget the family of Sfc. 
Donald Dugan. While enactment of this 
legislation will not return him to his 
family, it contains provisions which 
will alleviate some of the financial 
hardships his family may be experienc- 
ing as a result of his death. 

Because this is à peacekeeping mis- 
sion and not a war, the President has 
not declared the area of operation to be 
a combat zone. Therefore, existing law 
does not permit our service members in 
Bosnia to receive any of the tax bene- 
fits and relief normally provided to 
those deployed to combat zones. This 
legislation will extend to American 
military personnel in Bosnia and their 
families the same benefits available to 
service members who were deployed to 
the Persian Gulf war. 

The more than 20,000 United States 
military personnel deployed to Bosnia 
are performing their duties in service 
to their country. On a recent trip to 
Bosnia, I had the opportunity to per- 
sonally visit with many of our men and 
women, and I let them know what a 
fantastic job they were doing. 

This bill is a small gesture to show 
our troops they are not forgotten. Its 
provisions will alleviate their worries 
about financial hardships experienced 
by their families left at home. It is an 
import expression of our support for 
their professionalism and patriotism. 

I understand the President has indi- 
cated he supports this bill I urge my 
colleagues to support adoption of this 
legislation, and I hope the President 
will act promptly to sign it into law. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
deemed read the third time, passed, the 
motion to reconsider be laid upon the 
table, and that any statements relating 
to the bill be placed at the appropriate 
place in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the bill (H.R. 2778) was deemed 
read the third time, and passed. 
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GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of cal- 
endar item No. 340, Senate Resolution 
219. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 219) designating 
March 25, 1996, as Greek Independence Day: 
a national day of celebration of Greek and 
American Democracy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be agreed to, the preamble be agreed 
to, the motion to reconsider be laid 
upon the table, and that any state- 
ments relating to the resolution be 
placed at the appropriate place in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the resolution (S. Res. 219) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. REs. 219 

Whereas the ancient Greeks developed the 
concept of democracy, in which the supreme 
power to govern was invested in the people; 

Whereas the Founding Fathers of the 
United States of America drew heavily upon 
the political experience and philosophy of 
ancient Greece in forming our representative 
democracy; 

Whereas the founders of the modern Greek 
state modeled their government after that of 
the United States in an effort to best imitate 
their ancient democracy; 

Whereas Greece is one of only three na- 
tions in the world, beyond the former British 
Empire, that has been allied with the United 
States in every major international conflict 
this century; 

Whereas 1996 will mark the historic first 
official state visit to the United States of an 
elected head of state of Greece; 

Whereas these and other ideals have forged 
a close bond between our two nations and 
their peoples; 

Whereas March 25, 1996 marks the 175th an- 
niversary of the beginning of the revolution 
which freed the Greek people from the Otto- 
man Empire; and 

Whereas it is proper and desirable to cele- 
brate with the Greek people, and to reaffirm 
the democratic principles from which our 
two great nations were born: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That March 25, 1996 is designated 
as “Greek Independence Day: A National 
Day of Celebration of Greek and American 
Democracy“. The President is requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe the day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


——— 
MEASURE READ THE FIRST 
TIME—H.R. 497 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I 
would inquire of the Chair if H.R. 497 
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has arrived from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is at the desk. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Therefore, I ask for 
its first reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the bill for the first 
time. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 497) to create the National 
Gambling Impact and Policy Commission. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I now 
ask for its second reading. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The bill will remain on the calendar. 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY, MARCH 
7, 1996 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:30 
a.m., Thursday, March 7, that imme- 
diately following the prayer, the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be deemed ap- 
proved to date, the time for the two 
leaders be reserved, and there then be a 
period for morning business until the 
hour of 11 a.m., with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes each, with the following ex- 
ceptions: Senator FEINSTEIN, 15 min- 
utes; Senator REID, 15 minutes; Sen- 
ator DORGAN, 20 minutes; Senator BAU- 
cus, 10 minutes, Senator THOMAS, 30 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. D’AMATO. For the information 
of all Senators, tomorrow the Senate 
will resume the pending motion to pro- 
ceed to Senate Resolution 227, the 
Whitewater legislation. It is also pos- 
sible that the Senate will begin consid- 
eration of S. 942, the small business 
regulatory reform bill. Rollcall votes 
are therefore possible during Thurs- 
day’s session of the Senate. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator puts the 
proposal to recess, Senator PELL has 
been on the floor for quite a period of 
time today. We would like for him to 
be able to make his statement before 
the Senate goes out this evening. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess following the remarks 
of Senator PELL and Senator MURKOW- 
SKI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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WHITEWATER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we should 
not be asked to consider this resolu- 
tion. Senate Resolution 227 is, to my 
mind, simply a license to continue a 
wild goose chase, and to do so at the 
expenditure of public funds which could 
well be spent for true public needs. 

When the Whitewater matter first 
came before us 2 years ago, I said that 
it involved distant dealings with mar- 
ginal involvement of Federal interests, 
and that it simply did not rise to the 
level of scrutiny appropriate for Senate 
inquiry. 

Nothing has happened since to 
change my initial judgment one iota. 
The Senate investigation has dragged 
on for 294 days at a cost of $1.34 million 
and has not yielded a single result wor- 
thy of further action. 

This investigation in my view is an 
exercise in political harassment. Its in- 
definite continuance would be an em- 
barrassment to the Senate. And I 
might add that continuance of the in- 
vestigation holds little promise of ben- 
efit to the majority party, given the 
widespread public indifference to the 
matter. 

In short, Mr. President, we are being 
asked to approve not just the use of 
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Senate funds but indeed the exploi- 
tation of the full constitutional au- 
thority of the Senate to continue a so- 
called inquiry into matters of little 
consequence, and to do so for clearly 
partisan purposes. 

(The remarks of Mr. MURKOWSKI per- 
taining to the submission of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 43 are printed in 
today’s RECORD under Submission of 
Concurrent and Senate Resolutions.’’) 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate now 
stands in recess until 9:30 a.m. tomor- 
row, Thursday, March 7, 1996. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 7:04 p.m., 
recessed until Thursday, March 7, 1996, 
at 9:30 a.m. 


—— 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 6, 1996: 
THE JUDICIARY 


ERIC L. CLAY, OF MICHIGAN, TO BE 0.5. CIRCUIT JUDGE 
FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT, VICE RALPH B. GUY, JR., RE- 


TIRED. 

JOSEPH F. BATAILLON, OF 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
LYLE E. STROM, RETIRED. 


, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
NEBRASKA VICE 


March 6, 1996 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


HAROLD WALTER GEISEL, OF ILLINOIS, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE. CLASS OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF MAURITIUS AND TO 
SERVE CONCURRENTLY AND WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COM- 
PENSATION AS AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TO THE FEDERAL AND ISLAMIC REPUBLIC OF THE 
COMOROS. 

AUBREY HOOKS, OF VIRGINIA. A CAREER MEMBER OF 
THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF MINISTER- 
COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


STATES OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF BOTSWANA. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE FOR PROMOTION IN THE SENIOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE TO THE CLASSES INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR: 


SUZANNE K. HALE, OF VIRGINIA 
FRANK J. PIASON, OF NEW JERSEY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE TO THE CLASS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR: 


LLOYD J. FLECK, OF TENNESSEE 
JAMES D. GRUEFF, OF MARYLAND 
THOMAS A. HAMBY, OF TENNESSEE 
PETER O. KURZ, OF MARYLAND 
KENNETH J. ROBERTS, OF MINNESOTA 
ROBERT J. WICKS, OF VIRGINIA 


March 6, 1996 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


The House met at 11 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

Your goodness to us, O God, is be- 
yond our measure and Your grace to us 
is not restrained. In spite of missing 
the mark and seeing too much our own 
way, You allow your blessings to flow 
and Your mercies never to cease. We 
pray that this day we will open our 
hearts and minds to the daily gifts of 
faith and hope and love and pray that 
these gifts will brighten our day and 
make us faithful in Your service. In 
Your name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. BONILLA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the speaker’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BONILLA. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 5 
of rule I, further proceedings on this 
question are postponed. 

The point or order is considered with- 
drawn. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] come for- 
ward and lead the House in the Pledge 
of Allegiance. 

Mr. TRAFICANT led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


— 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Lundregan, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Sen- 


ate to the bill (H.R. 927), an act to seek 
international sanctions against the 
Castro government in Cuba, to plan for 
support of a transition government 
leading to a democratically elected 
government in Cuba, and for other pur- 
poses. 
——— 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Patrick Henry said Gentlemen may 
cry peace, peace. But there is no 
peace." In quick succession, four blasts 
have extinguished 54 lives and scarred 
another 210. 

Hamas has demonstrated again that 
it is a murderous group of fanatics who 
are so poisoned with hate—so obsessed 
with slaughter—that no innocent life is 
safe. 

Terrorism experts have stated that 
Hamas and its allies will attempt to in- 
flict this sort of horror on Americans. 
We must work together with the 
Israelis in stopping these madmen. 

Arafat must also shoulder his share 
of the blame for this situation. He has 
failed to prevent the uses of territory 
under his administration from being 
used as a staging area for these plots. 

He has failed to comply with the con- 
ditions of the Oslo peace accords that 
required that he remove those sections 
of the Palestine National Covenant 
which call for the destruction of Israel. 

Until such time as Arafat lives up to 
those agreements he has signed and 
eliminates Hamas from areas for which 
he bears responsibility, the United 
States should know that there is little 
good in negotiating with him. 


HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 


(Mr. PALLONE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, Demo- 
crats are uniting behind a proposal 
that would make modest but important 
improvements in America’s health in- 
surance. This is a bill that was spon- 
sored by the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. ROUKEMA] that would ba- 
sically guarantee that insurance com- 
panies could not deny health insurance 
coverage for preexisting conditions and 
also would improve what we call port- 
ability, the ability to take your insur- 
ance with you or to guarantee that 
your insurance is renewed even if you 
lose group coverage. 


Today we have over 150 House Demo- 
crats who are cosponsoring the Rou- 
kema measure, including myself. We 
are challenging the House Republican 
leadership to let this bill come to the 
floor without loading it up with all 
kinds of other proposals that would 
make it less possible for the bill to 
pass. This is something that President 
Clinton endorsed in his State of the 
Union Address. 

The time has come now for biparti- 
san support for this health security and 
health insurance reform for all Ameri- 
cans. I call upon the House leadership 
to bring this bill to the floor so that we 
can see better guarantees that pre- 
existing conditions would not prevent 
someone from getting health insurance 
and that someone who loses their 
health insurance on the job can still 
get it in the individual market. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
CONGRESSMAN JIM BUNNING 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great, great honor befell one of 
our colleagues yesterday. JIM BUNNING 
from Kentucky, a very good friend of 
mine. Everybody here in the front row 
was elected to the Baseball Hall of 
Fame. This is an honor that very few 
baseball players ever achieve. JIM 
pitched no-hitters in both the Amer- 
ican and National Leagues. He did ex- 
traordinary things and it is high time 
he was recognized. 

I remember when I was about 6 years 
old, and he was in the majors, how 
much I admired JIM BUNNING. Maybe I 
was a little bit older, but anyhow let 
me just say that JIM deserves this 
honor. I hope all of my colleagues will 
take the opportunity today to con- 
gratulate him. It is a great honor for 
JIM BUNNING and a great honor for the 
State of Kentucky. 


DISTRICT'S FEDERAL PAYMENT 


(Ms. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, edu- 
cation is the motherhood and apple pie 
of Congress, yet the divergent ideology 
on education is punishing 80,000 school- 
children in the Nation's Capital. Six 
months into the appropriation year, a 
third of the District's Federal payment 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e. g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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is still here, yes, it is still here, and the 
District is going to run out of money 
at the end of the month. 

The issue is not the District but 
whether tuition should go to private 
and religious schools. We passed it here 
with a compromise. There is very little 
money involved, yet nationally of 
course there is à proposal to cut a bil- 
lion dollars and à million kids from the 
title I education and disadvantaged 
program. 

The House is free to argue the point. 
It is a fair point to argue, as to wheth- 
er vouchers should obtain or whether 
we should cut large amounts of money 
from public schoolchildren. I ask my 
colleagues, however, to care about the 
District's schoolchildren and about the 
survival of the Nation's Capital itself. 
Do not allow us to run out of money at 
the end of March because money you 
owe us is stuck here. 


FOCUS ON RESULTS 


(Mr. HAYWORTH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the words of the delegate from 
the District of Columbia. 

While we may have some philosophi- 
cal differences that should be debated 
on this floor and while we may have 
problems from time to time, when I re- 
turned to the Sixth District of Arizona, 
one message was given to me over- 
whelmingly by liberals and conserv- 
atives, Democrats and Republicans. 
They said, Congressman, focus on re- 
sults and what works. 

Therefore, our mission is clear. To 
do, in the words of President Clinton, 
what he said he wanted to do, to end 
welfare as we know it, to find a way to 
cut into the bureaucracy so $32 billion 
is not spent on the bureaucracy of edu- 
cation but instead put on the front- 
lines helping children learn and ulti- 
mately to allow the American people 
to hang onto more of their hard-earned 
money to decide how to spend that on 
their children instead of sending it 
here to Washington bureaucrats. 

Those three broadly defined goals 
deal with results. Let us work together 
to see those results brought to fruition. 


—— 
A MESSAGE FROM SARA LEE 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, Sara 
Lee is closing their Virginia apparel 
factory; 42 workers lose their jobs. 
Sara Lee is also closing a T-shirt fac- 
tory in North Carolina; another 370 
workers lose their jobs. 

But Sara Lee says there is a lot of 
good news here. They are going to keep 
open their distribution center in 
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Martinsville, VA. Distributing center. 
They will not make the products here. 
They will distribute them so America 
can buy them but Americans cannot 
work in the factory. 

My colleagues, America does not 
build a TV, a VCR, a typewriter, or a 
telephone, but they are distributing 
them all over our Nation. With NAFTA 
and GATT, this is not even trade any- 
more. This is a takeover. America is 
becoming a distribution center for for- 
eign made imports. 

Think about it, Congress. There is a 
serious message in there. 


ARE MORE PROGRAMS THE 
ANSWER 


(Mr. JONES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, despite 
large increases in Federal spending, 
test scores for students in the United 
States continue to fall. In fact, accord- 
ing to a recent study, United States 
students scored far below Japanese and 
British students in all subjeccs for 
which there were comparisons. In some 
subjects, Japanese students came very 
close to doubling scores of United 
States students. So, what is the Presi- 
dent's answer to this problem? More 
spending and more programs. 

This is not the answer. Last week, 
Chairman GOODLING held a press con- 
ference to discuss his committee's find- 
ing that there are 760 Federal edu- 
cation programs scattered throughout 
39 separate departments, agencies, and 
commissions. This web of Federal pro- 
grams costs over $120 billion per year 
to educate citizens on everything from 
the disposal of boat sewage to citizen- 
ship. Each of these programs has its 
own application process, and each re- 
quires large amounts of staff time to 
administer—on the Federal, State, and 
local levels. Money spent on redundant 
programs is money not spent on our 
children. 

This must change. 


PULLING THE RUG OUT FROM 
UNDER AMERICAN STUDENTS 


(Mr. BALDACCI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BALDACCI. Mr. Speaker, as 
March 15 draws closer, we are reminded 
that Congress has failed to enact the 
fiscal year 1996 appropriation for edu- 
cation. Five months of uncertainty 
about Federal funding has had a dev- 
astating impact on schools in Maine 
and throughout the country. 

I am concerned about the effect of 
this uncertainty, combined with deep 
spending cuts, on our schools. Schools 
are having to make plans for the next 
school year without even knowing 
what resources they will have avail- 
able. 
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I visited a number of schools in my 
district over the February recess. I was 
so impressed with the students I saw 
who were eager to ask questions and to 
learn. The message I received is that 
we must invest more in our students, 
to help them grow and develop to their 
fullest potential. 

Unfortunately, some of our majority 
colleagues seem determined to pull the 
rug out from under America’s future by 
pushing cuts in education funding. 
That’s moving in the wrong direction, 


and I urge my colleagues to oppose 
these efforts. 


ELECTION YEAR POLITICS WITH 
THE WAR ON DRUGS 


(Mr. DOOLITTLE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s Washington Post contains the 
following headline, ‘‘About Face, Clin- 
ton To Restore Staff He Cut From 
Antidrug Office.” 

First paragraph reads: 

Moving full circle in this election year, 
President Clinton plans an ambitious up- 
grading of White House drug control policy 
office, 3 years after virtually wiping out that 
office. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent survey shows 
huge increases in drug use amongst our 
children. Not only is there increasing 
drug use, but the average age at which 
children first use drugs is now age 13. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has pur- 
sued a policy of appeasement in the 
war on drugs. He has cut drug enforce- 
ment programs. As Members heard, he 
has, in fact, been AWOL in the war on 
drugs. And now, in an election year, he 
has decided to do something about it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is truly tragic that 
our children have been allowed to suf- 
fer for 3 years while the President was 
pursuing his true priorities. 


———— 
D 1115 


PASS THE BIPARTISAN HEALTH 
CARE BILL 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, my Re- 
publican colleagues are trying to come 
to terms with the failure of their agen- 
da. They are instead trying to repack- 
age their image. They would have us 
believe that they are on the side of 
working Americans. But let me tell my 
colleagues that their agenda in fact 
would hurt working Americans. 

Just take a look at the issue of 
health care. There is today in this body 
& bipartisan bill to improve the health 
security for average working Ameri- 
cans. The bill would prevent the insur- 
ance companies from denying health 
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coverage because of preexisting medi- 
cal conditions. It would increase health 
care availability for all. And this bill 
has the support of Republicans and 
Democrats in the House and Senate, 
but they will not bring it up for a vote. 
There has been no action and no activ- 
ity on this bill, and they are trying to 
load it down with controversial propos- 
als in order to try to defeat it. 

I wil quote from the Wall Street 
Journal this morning that says, But 
passing the provisions that the House 
suggests, passing the provisions in the 
House, may set up a confrontation with 
the Senate" and the bill would not 


Mr. Speaker, if we are serious about 
helping working Americans, let us talk 
about health care security, bring up 
the bill. 


WE NEED TO ENCOURAGE OIL AND 
GAS PRODUCTION AT HOME 


(Mr. CALVERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CALVERT. Mr. Speaker, a strong 
domestic oil and gas industry not only 
means more jobs and a better economic 
future, but is essential for our Nation's 
national security. 

Throughout the last decade Ameri- 
ca's oil and gas industry has lost a 
staggering number of jobs to sunnier 
business climates. 

My Energy and Mineral Resources 
Subcommittee has been conducting 
hearings to highlight the need for a 
Federal energy policy that encourages 
domestic exploration and production. 

This policy must allow our oil and 
gas producers to have greater public 
land access while reducing the regu- 
latory burden on doing business at 
home. 

I have no doubt that this Congress 
will reverse recent trends and move to- 
ward a policy that encourages explo- 
ration and production to ensure a vi- 
brant healthy economy. 


CONDEMNING BOMBING ATTACKS 
IN ISRAEL 


(Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise this morning to con- 
demn in the strongest possible terms 
the deadly bombings that have terror- 
ized the people of Israel for the past 9 
days. In Jerusalem, in Ashkelon, and 
most recently in Tel Aviv, suicide 
bombers representing the Islamic fun- 
damentalist group Hamas have taken 
more than 50 innocent lives, injured 
hundreds, and placed the mideast peace 
process in jeopardy. In this time of 
mourning and reflection in Israel, I ex- 
tend my own personal condolences to 
the families of those killed in these 
senseless acts of violence. 
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Just 2 years ago, Yitzhak Rabin and 
Yasser Arafat stood on the south lawn 
of the White House and signed the dec- 
laration of principles which set the his- 
toric peace process in motion. This 
morning, in the wake of the bombings, 
that peace seems as distant and elusive 
as ever. 

At this critical hour, we in the 
United States Congress must reaffirm 
our commitment to the goal of bring- 
ing peace to the Middle East, and 
pledge to vigorously support efforts 
that will swiftly bring to justice those 
who seek to undermine that peace 
through cowardly acts of violence. 


—— 


RECOGNIZING THE FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE END OF THE 
PERSIAN GULF WAR 


(Mr. BONILLA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BONILLA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to remember the sacrifice and 
achievement of our Persian Gulf war 
veterans. 

This month marks the fifth anniver- 
sary of the end of the war which liber- 
ated the small country of Kuwait and 
ensured access to the region’s energy 
supplies. 

Unfortunately, we have done little to 
reduce the threat of energy depend- 
ence. 

Five years later the U.S. dependence 
on foreign oil has grown; America now 
imports 52 percent of its annual oil 
supply. 

We import 9 million barrels of oil a 
day to satisfy demand. 

For a country that in on the cutting 
edge of technology, there is no excuse 
for a lack of energy preparedness which 
places American lives at risk. U.S. pro- 
ducers have the capability to tap into 
an estimated 60-year supply of oil and 
natural gas that lies undiscovered in 
America. And they can do this without 
threatening the environment. Five 
years ago we learned a lesson—we need 
to open the doors to energy independ- 
ence to ensure our freedom from for- 
eign tyrants’ threats. 


CUTS IN EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


(Mrs. CLAYTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
consistent to talk about building for 
the future, while tearing down the 
present. 

Yet, Members of this House seem 
ready to abandon education by making 
the largest cuts in our history, with 
overall funding for the Department of 
Education likely to be reduced by 25 
percent. 

In fiscal year 1949, 9 percent of the 
Federal budget was spent on education. 
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This year it is about 1.4 percent. On 
education spending, we are headed in 
the wrong direction. 

We talk about restoring families and 
helping our young people. 

Yet, we take away the very key to 
their ability to have useful and produc- 
tive lives—the opportunity for an edu- 
cation. 

Recent national polls show that 
Americans overwhelmingly support 
education and believe that it should be 
a top priority of Congress. Instead of a 
tax cut for the wealthy, we should put 
more money into education for our 
children and for the future. 

We must restore these cuts. We must 
invest in America’s families, America’s 
children, America’s future workers. We 
must be prepared to meet the chal- 
lenges of the changing global economy. 

Stop the education cuts and secure 
America’s economic future. 


WE MUST SHIFT EDUCATION DECI- 
SIONS FROM WASHINGTON TO 
LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 


(Mr. HUTCHINSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
President Clinton in his recent State of 
the Union Address proposed one more 
Federal education program, this one to 
provide merit-based scholarships to the 
top 5 percent of high school graduates, 
but the fact is there are already 47 
scholarship and fellowship programs 
operated by the Federal Government, 
and this highlights a point made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GOODLING] at a press conference last 
week. He pointed out that our commit- 
tee has discovered over 760 Federal edu- 
cation programs spanning 39 different 
agencies and departments. Many of 
these programs were designed to meet 
exactly the same goals, they overlap, 
they duplicate, and each has its own 
application process and its own set of 
regulations. 

So why does President Clinton pro- 
pose one more education program, pro- 
gram 761? Is it to improve the edu- 
cation of our children or merely to 
make us feel like we are educating our 
children by spending more money on 
more programs? 

What we must do is shift education 
decisions from Washington bureaucrats 
to parents and local school boards. We 
can and we must do better. 


REPUBLICAN-CONTROLLED CON- 
GRESS MAKING GOALS IN EDU- 
CATION AND HEALTH CARE UN- 
ATTAINABLE 


(Mr. GEJDENSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have been meeting in my district with 
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working people and men and women 
who run small businesses, the two 
needs that turn out to be the most 
prevalent are the needs of a good edu- 
cation and training for the workers and 
good health care for all of them as 
well. Both of these goals are fast be- 
coming unattainable. By the action of 
the Republican-controlled Congress it 
will be more difficult in the next year 
for kids to go to college, to get train- 
ing and education. It is becoming more 
and more difficult between HMO’s and 
the inaction, the lack of action, by the 
Federal Government in health care. 
Small businesses cannot afford to buy 
health care even for their top man- 
agers, as the price of these programs 
continue to climb and the benefits con- 
tinue to shrink. HMO’s are endangering 
people’s health and survival in the way 
many of them are being managed, and 
what we are doing is we are crippling 
the future of this country unless we are 
ready to make sure that our workers 
are the best trained and the best edu- 
cated in the world. 


We compete globally. The reality is 
there are a billion-two Chinese and In- 
dians, another billion, that are going 
to compete with us. Unless we are well 
trained we are going to lose the eco- 
nomic battle. The decisions made here 
will determine who will win and who 
will lose. 


STOP THE DUPLICATION OF 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


(Mr. CHRYSLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 


Mr. CHRYSLER. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues know, continuing on with 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
HUTCHINSON], his comments on the du- 
plicative nature of the Federal Govern- 
ment programs where 760 Federal pro- 
grams spanning 39 separate agencies 
and departments and commissions; we 
also when we got here found that we 
had 163 job training programs, and now, 
with the Careers Act, we only have 4. 
The trade programs in this country; we 
had 115 trade programs and 19 different 
agencies. With my legislation to dis- 
mantle the Department of Commerce, 
we consolidated that into one trade of- 
fice. The economic development pro- 
grams; there were 315 economic devel- 
opment programs in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We need two, one for the pri- 
vate sector and one for the public sec- 
tor. 


We need to stop the duplication of 
the Government programs and get rid 
of this Government-knows-best atti- 
tude here in Washington, DC, because 
the American people cannot afford it 
any longer. 
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HOW TO AFFORD TO GIVE TAX RE- 
LIEF TO MIDDLE-INCOME PEO- 
PLE 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago it was announced that AT&T 
was laying off 40,000 employees. 

Then, several days ago, it was re- 
ported that Robert Allen, the head of 
AT&T, had made over $16 million last 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, this is almost obscene. 
There is no way that Mr. Allen could 
really have earned $16 million for 1 
year of work. 

And to take this much money at the 
same time that thousands in his com- 
pany are losing their jobs is really too 
cruel for words. 

This excessive and exorbitant com- 
pensation was criticized even a col- 
umnist in yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal. 

Also yesterday, most publications re- 
ported that average compensation for 
CEO’s at 35 of our largest corporations 
averaged $4.3 million and had gone up 
23 percent since the year before. 

I have said many times that the aver- 
age person pays almost half of his or 
her income in taxes, counting taxes of 
all types, Federal, State, and local. 

I do not favor higher taxes, but we 
need to give tax relief to middle-in- 
come people, and one way to help pay 
for it would be to raise the taxes on all 
these CEO’s and athletes and others 
making over $1 million a year. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES COOK 


(Mr. BARR asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, 54 years ago, 
in 1942, the security of liberty was not 
as certain as it is today. The flame of 
freedom was in danger of being com- 
pletely snuffed out by those who 
sought to enslave the world. 

kfully, freedom was preserved 
for us by a generation of patriotic ben- 
efactors who left the safety of their 
homes and traveled thousands of miles 
to rid the world of the despots who 
started World War II. 

One of those patriots was Charles 
Cook. Cookie, as his friends knew him, 
passed away earlier this month, a half 
century after he was freed from a Japa- 
nese POW camp. You see, Charles Cook 
was a survivor of the infamous 1942 Ba- 
taan death march. Those who survived 
the Bataan death march and remained 
prisoners of the Japanese imperial 
army suffered more than most people 
living today could even imagine. But 
Charles Cook did not suffer in vain. He 
gave us a priceless legacy. Along with 
others of that great generation, he left 
the legacy of freedom for America and 
the rest of the world. It is for us now to 
preserve that gift. 
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We must recognize our inherited obli- 
gation, and be zealous custodians of 
Charles Cook’s gift of liberty, which he 
purchased so dearly. 


AMERICA CANNOT AFFORD AN- 
OTHER 4 YEARS OF PRESIDENT 
CLINTON 


(Mr. TIAHRT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TIAHRT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
hometown, if they had found you in a 
dark alley with 75 pounds of cocaine 
and 4 pounds of heroin in the trunk of 
your car, there is a general consensus 
that you have done something wrong. 
But a Clinton appointed judge, Judge 
Herold Bear, who freed drug smugglers 
because he deemed it normal for sus- 
pects to run from the police turned 
these drug runners free. The public 
outcry over this brand of justice has 
been astounding, and President Clinton 
ought to demand the resignation of 
this judge immediately. 

But what bothers me most about this 
case is we see yet another example 
where President Clinton’s words do not 
match his actions. He may talk like a 
law and order conservative, but he ap- 
points liberal judges who let criminals 
walk. If it had been up to this judge, 
these cops in New York City would not 
have been able to arrest a woman who 
was smuggling 4 million dollars’ worth 
of drugs to Michigan, enough drugs to 
push on every kid in the city’s school 
system, push drugs on each one of 
them. 

America cannot afford these liberal 
judges and America cannot afford an- 
other 4 years of President Clinton. 
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THE CLINTON ADMINISTRATION 
HAS GONE FROM JUST SAY NO 
TO JUST SAY NOTHING REGARD- 
ING DRUGS 


(Mrs. CUBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. CUBIN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton and his administration have 
turned a blind eye to the alarming rise 
in youth drug abuse. 

Marijuana use among 12- to 17-year- 
olds rose from 1.6 million in 1992 to 2.9 
million in 1994. Between 1992 and 1994 
the number of juveniles testing posi- 
tive for marijuana more than doubled 
across the country in cities like Bir- 
mingham, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Phoenix, Portland, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. 

What was President Clinton doing 
during that time? Less than 1 month 
after he took office, in February 1993, 
he cut the staff at the office of drug 
control policy by 83 percent. Then he 
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eliminated drug testing for the White 
House staff. 

This administration has gone from 
just say no to just say nothing and it 
has got to change to save our young 
people. 


CORPORATE WELFARE 


(Ms. MCKINNEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. MCKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Cato Institute issued this news 
release which said, huge amounts in 
corporate welfare remain untouched.”’ 

Now, everyone in Washington knows 
that the Cato Institute is the furthest 
thing from a liberal think tank. Yet, 
even they understand that the cor- 
porate welfare state is about the only 
thing that is not being cut in order to 
balance the budget. 

In fact, the Republican majority 
wants to cut Pell grants for 280,000 stu- 
dents while preserving subsidies for 
companies like McDonald's and Camp- 
bell's soup to advertise overseas. That 
Mr. Speaker, is a perverse set of prior- 
ities. 

In this changing economy when 
workers are being axed in favor of 
cheap labor overseas or worker-replac- 
ing technologies, the last thing we 
Should be doing is undermining edu- 
cational opportunities of our future 
work force. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican major- 
ity needs to understand that what is 
good for our children's education, is 
good for America. 


CUTTING STUDENT LOANS AND 
EDUCATION FUNDING PROGRAMS 
DOES NOT MAKE SENSE 


(Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this week I spoke in Wadsworth, 
OH, at the Wadsworth public library, 
to a group of young people and their 
parents who are looking in the next 
couple of years to attend college. It 
was mostly made up of sophomores and 
juniors in Wadsworth High School and 
Highland High School and other high 
schools in Medina County. 

Mr. Speaker, before I spoke to this 
seminar, a young person and her father 
came up to me and said, How come 
Republicans, how come NEWT GINGRICH 
wants to cut student loans? It simply 
does not make sense." The Gingrich 
budget wants to cut student loans $4 
bilion, wants to make other cuts in 
the safe and drug free school program, 
Head Start, title I, Goals 2000, other 
education funding programs, another $3 
billion. It simply does not make sense. 

If we are ever going to be as globally 
competitive as we need to be in this 
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country, we do not cut education. We 
do not cut student loans to middle- 
class families. We do not cut programs 
that help combat drug abuse in the 
schools. We do not cut title I. We do 
not cut school-to-work programs. Mr. 
Speaker, it simply does not make 
sense. 


WE MUST PREVENT THE SHORT- 
CHANGING OF OUR CHILDREN'S 
EDUCATION 


(Mr. LEVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
night I went to a school board meeting 
in one of my districts in suburban De- 
troit and talked with the school board 
that is working hard to make good 
things happen. There was real con- 
sternation about the cuts in education 
proposed by the majority here. 

Then, yesterday morning, I was at an 
elementary school, Pattengil, in my 
old hometown of Berkley, MI, and I 
met with kids there in grades 1 
through 3, and talked to their teachers. 
That program is supported by title I 
funds. There is à teacher with partial 
funding. 

Iread to and with the children, and I 
saw the results of an effective title I 
program. The test scores have gone up. 
The children are reading and beginning 
to learn basic math skills. What is 
being proposed on the majority side 
here to very much diminish the fund- 
ing for those programs is only going to 
shortchange the children of America. 
We have to prevent that shortchang- 
ing. 


WE CANNOT SHORTCHANGE OUR 
CHILDREN BY MAKING CUTS IN 
EDUCATION 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1l minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
leve that when someone shows you 
their leader, they are showing you a 
part of their soul. I must say, our soul 
around here is pretty sick. I am one of 
the few people who voted against the 
last continuing resolution because it 
was a 20 percent cut from education. 

In my district in Denver, they were 
laying off Head Start workers because 
of this cut. Can you imagine our doing 
that to 3-year-olds, 4-year-olds, and 5- 
year-olds? That is wrong. What kind of 
a soul does it take to do that? I cer- 
tainly hope that a lot of us wake up 
and find out that when we continue to 
have this little window to our soul by 
how we vote, people are going to get 
more and more alienated by what is 
going on in this town. 

If we do not care about our children, 
if we do not prepare for our future, this 
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country is really on the wrong course. 
We must put our children first, We can- 
not shortchange them on education. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
EWING). Pursuant to clause 5 of rule I, 
the pending business is the question de 
novo of agreeing to the Speaker’s ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

The question is on the Speaker’s ap- 
proval of the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. TIAHRT. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 346, nays 65, 
answered present“ 2, not votine 18, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 45] 
YEAS—346 

Ackerman Clayton Fowler 
Allard Clement Fox 
Andrews Clyburn Frank (MA) 
Archer Coble Franks (NJ) 
Armey Coburn Frelinghuysen 
Bachus Coleman 
Baesler Collins (GA) Funderburk 
Baker (CA) Combest 
Baker (LA) Condit Gallegly 
Baldacci Conyers Ganske 
Ballenger Cooley Gejdenson 
Barcia Cox Gekas 
Barr Coyne Geren 
Barrett (NE) Cramer Gilchrest 
Barrett (WI) Crane Gonzalez 
Bartlett Crapo Goodlatte 
Barton Cremeans 
Bass Cubin Gordon 
Bateman Cunningham Goss 
Becerra Danner Graham 
Betlenson Davis Greenwood 
Bentsen de la Garza Gunderson 
Bereuter Deal Hall (OH) 
Berman Dellums Hall (TX) 
Bevill Deutsch Hamilton 
Bilbray Diaz-Balart Hancock 
Bilirakis Dicks Hansen 
Bishop Dingell Hastert 
Bliley Doggett Hastings (FL) 
Blute Dooley Hastings (WA) 
Boehlert Doolittle Hayes 
Boehner Doyle Hayworth 
Bonilla Dreter Hefner 
Bono Duncan Herger 
Boucher Dunn Hobson 
Brewster Edwards Hoekstra 
Browder Ehlers Hoke 
Brown (FL) Ehrlich Holden 
Brownback Emerson Horn 
Bryant (TN) Engel Hostettler 
Bunn English Hoyer 
Burr Eshoo Hunter 
Burton Evans Hutchinson 
Buyer Ewing Hyde 
Callahan Farr Inglis 
Calvert Fattah Istook 
Camp Fawell Jackson (IL) 
Campbell Fields (LA) Jackson-Lee 
Canady Fields (TX) (TX) 
Cardin Flake Jefferson 
Castle Johnson (CT) 
Chabot Foglietta Johnson (SD) 
Chambliss Foley Johnson, E. B. 
Chenoweth Forbes Johnson, Sam 
Chrysler Ford Johnston 
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Jones Moran Scott 
Kanjorski Morella Seastrand 
Kaptur Murtha Sensenbrenner 
Kasich Myers Shadegg 
Kelly Myrick Shaw 
Kennedy (MA) Nadler Shays 
Kennedy (RI) Neal Shuster 
Kennelly Nethercutt Sisisky 
Kildee Neumann Skaggs 
King Norwood Skeen 
Kingston Nussle Skelton 
Kleczka Oberstar Slaughter 
Klink Obey Smith (MI) 
Klug Orton Smith (NJ) 
Knollenberg Owens Smith (TX) 
Kolbe Oxley Smith (WA) 
LaHood Packard Solomon 
Lantos Parker Souder 
Largent Pastor Spence 
LaTourette Paxon Spratt 
Laughlin Payne (NJ) Stark 
Lazio Payne (VA) Stearns 
Leach Pelosi Stenholm 
Lewis (CA) Peterson (FL) Stockman 
Lewis (KY) Peterson (MN) Studds 
Lightfoot Petri Stump 
Lincoln Pomeroy Stupak 
Linder Porter Talent 
Portman Tanner 
LoBiondo Poshard Tate 
fgren Pryce Tauzin 
Lowey Quillen Taylor (NC) 
Lucas Quinn 
Luther Radanovich Thornberry 
Maloney Rahall Thornton 
Manton Ramstad Thurman 
Manzullo Rangel Tiahrt 
Martini Reed Torres 
Matsui Torricelli 
McCollum Richardson Upton 
McCrery Vucanovich 
McDade Rivers Walker 
McHale Roberts Walsh 
McHugh Roemer Wamp 
Melnnis Rogers Ward 
Melntosh Ro! Watts (OK) 
McKeon Ros-Lehtinen Waxman 
McKinney Rose Weldon (FL) 
McNulty Roth Weldon (PA) 
Meehan Roukema Weller 
Metcalf Roybal-Allard White 
Meyers Royce Whitfield 
Mica Salmon Williams 
Miller (FL) Sanders Wilson 
Minge Sanford Wolf 
Mink Sawyer Woolsey 
Moakley Saxton Wynn 
Molinari Scarborough Yates 
Mollohan Schaefer Young (AK) 
Montgomery Schiff Young (FL) 
Moorhead Schumer 
NAYS—65 
Abercrombie Hefley Pickett 
Bontor Heineman Pombo 
Borski Hilleary Rush 
Brown (CA) Hilliard Sabo 
Brown (OH) Hinchey Schroeder 
Jacobs Serrano 
Collins (IL) Kim Taylor (MS) 
Costello Latham jeda 
DeFazio Levin Thompson 
DeLauro Lewis (GA) Torkildsen 
Dornan Longley Towns 
Ensign Markey Traficant 
Everett Martinez Velazquez 
Fazio Mascara Vento 
Filner McDermott Visclosky 
Franks ( Meek Volkmer 
Frost Menendez Waters 
Gephardt Miller (CA) Watt (NC) 
Gillmor Ney Wicker 
Green Olver Wise 
Gutierrez Ortiz Zimmer 
Gutknecht Pallone 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—2 
Gibbons Harman 
NOT VOTING—18 
Bryant (TX) Clinger Dixon 
Bunning Collins (MI) Durbin 
Chapman DeLay Gilman 
Christensen Dickey Houghton 
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LaFalce McCarthy Waldholtz 
Lipinski Stokes Zeliff 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota 
changed his vote from “nay” to yea. 

So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


———— — 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall No. 
45, a journal vote, | was inadvertently absent. 
Had | been present, | would have voted “yea.” 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 359 


Mr. BONO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my name be re- 
moved as a cosponsor of the bill, H.R. 
359. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
EWING). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1963 


Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of the bill, H.R. 
1963. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 927, 
CUBAN LIBERTY AND DEMO- 
CRATIC SOLIDARITY [LIBERTAD] 
ACT OF 1996 


Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 370 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. REs. 370 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution it shall be in order to consider the 
conference report to accompany the bill 
(H.R. 927) to seek international sanctions 
against the Castro government in Cuba, to 
plan for support of a transition government 
leading to a democratically elected govern- 
ment in Cuba, and for other purposes. All 
points of order against the conference report 
and against its consideration are waived. 
The conference report shall be considered as 
read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. DIAZ- 
BALART)] is recognized for 1 hour. 
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Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purposes of debate only, I yield the 
customary 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BEILEN- 
SON], pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. During consid- 
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eration of this resolution, all time 
yielded is for purposes of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 370 
provides for the consideration of the 
conference report for H.R. 927, the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidar- 
ity Act of 1996, usually referred to as 
the Helms-Burton bill, and waive all 
points of order against the conference 
report and against its consideration. 

The House rules allow for 1 hour of 
general debate to be equally divided be- 
tween the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
International Relations. 

This conference report is the re- 
sponse of the United States, of the Con- 
gress, and the President, to the murder 
of three American citizens and another 
U.S. resident by Castro over inter- 
national waters on February 24. 

Helms-Burton is also premised upon 
the firm conviction that an accelerated 
end to the Stalinist dictatorship in 
Cuba is not only something that we 
need to strive for because of elemental 
notions of solidarity with the terror- 
ized and oppressed people of Cuba—but 
1330 because the establishment of de- 
mocracy in Cuba is in the national in- 
terest of the United States. 

The Castro regime is, to its core, à 
gangster regime. It is a regime that an- 
swered a request, last month, by 130 
dissident groups for permission to meet 
peacefully, by arresting 186 dissident 
leaders and independent journalists—as 
of last Thursday. 

This is a regime that, to further in- 
tensify its latest Stalinist crackdown 
on its internal opposition, felt the need 
to shoot down two American civilian 
planes, killing three U.S. citizens and 
another U.S. resident, over inter- 
national waters a few days ago. 

The message Castro sent the Cuban 
people by those murders of Americans 
was clear: If I can murder Americans 
over international waters and get away 
with it, imagine what I can do to you. 
It’s important to note that before the 
murderous pilots of those MiG’s vis- 
ually identified the unarmed Cessnas 
that they had been ordered to shoot 
down, the radar that was guiding them 
had locked on to a cruise ship with 
hundreds aboard. 

And how does the supreme gangster 
himself defend the murders. Read this 
week’s Time magazine. Castro says: 

They dropped leaflets on Havana. It was a 
real provocation * * * we had been patient, 
but there are limits * * * in addition to these 
flights, there was also interference by the 
U.S. interests section in our internal affairs. 
What these people were doing was intoler- 
able. They were giving money and paying the 
bills of dissidents * * * it was intolerable. 

This is a regime that, according to 
the respected British publication 
Jane’s Defence Weekly, has been send- 
ing special forces to be trained at the 
Hoa Binh Military Base in Communist 
Vietnam, since 1990, in preparation for 
strikes inside the United States in case 
of war. According to Jane’s Defence 
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Weekly the purpose of those special 
forces in Castro's army, training in 
Vietnam, is to Take the reality of war 
to the American people, in order to cre- 
ate internal pressures on Washington." 

Let me briefly quote from a state- 
ment a few days ago by Senator DOLE: 
“U.S. policy toward Cuba has con- 
sequences around the globe. The world 
is still a dangerous place." Adversaries 
are watching our response to the mur- 
der of American citizens. Our response 
is being noted—by Russian hardliners, 
by North Korean generals, by state 
sponsors of terrorism in Teheran and 
Tripoli, by Serbian leaders, by the Chi- 
nese military eyeing Taiwan. Timidity 
only emboldens our enemies. 

This conference report is the re- 
sponse of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent to the murder of American citi- 
zens. 

The conference report codifies, it 
puts into law, the existing embargo 
against Cuba, much of which exists 
only in regulations and miscellaneous 
executive orders. It will now take an 
act of Congress to modify the embargo, 
and no President will be able to weak- 
en the embargo unless à democratic 
transition is underway in Cuba. 

President Clinton is urged to seek 
international sanctions against the 
Cuban dictatorship. 

The President is authorized to fur- 
nish assistance to democratic opposi- 
tion and human rights groups in Cuba. 
The President is also asked to develop 
a plan to assist the Cuban people once 
a democratically-elected government is 
in place and to terminate the embargo 
once a democratic government—with- 
out Castro or his brother Raul—is in 
power. 

The conference report calls for the 
denial of entry into the United States 
of any individual who trafficks in prop- 
erty stolen from Americans by Castro. 
American citizens will be able to sue, 
in American courts, those who traffick 
in property stolen from them by Cas- 
tro. This provision will protect the 
property rights of American citizens, 
deter foreign investment in Cuba, and 
make it much more difficult for the 
Castro regime to obtain hard currency. 

The conference report reduces for- 
eign aid to those countries that provide 
assistance in support of the extraor- 
dinarily dangerous Cuban nuclear facil- 
ity Castro is trying to complete at 
Juragua. It also allows the President 
to cut aid to Russia, dollar for dollar, 
for its support of the intelligence facil- 
ity to spy on the United States that 
the Russians still maintain in Cuba. 

Just by filing Helms-Burton a year 
ago, foreign investment was cut in half 
in 1995 in comparison to 1994. When po- 
tential investors confirm that dealing 
in property stolen by Castro from 
Americans will expose them to the pos- 
sibility of being excluded from the 
United States, no matter how unethi- 
cal they may be, they will choose not 
to invest in Castro's slave economy. 
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By saying that we will not look kind- 
ly upon foreign interests dealing in 
property stolen from Americans, we 
are not acting in an extraterritorial 
fashion; we are protecting the property 
rights of American citizens, and in that 
way, also deterring foreign investment 
in Castro's apartheid economy. 

The importance of codifying—putting 
into law—the embargo, cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

No democratic transition from a 
long-term dictatorship in recent dec- 
ades has been possible without some 
important form of external pressure. 

Franco's Spain and the European 
Community; Trujilo's Dominican Re- 
public and the OAS; Pinochet's Chile; 
apartheid South Africa; the Greece of 
the colonels. 

Where there has been no external 
pressure, such as in China, there has 
been no democratic transition and 
human rights violations have in- 
creased. The Washington Post confirms 
today in page Al0, that in the State 
Department’s annual report on human 
rights, to be released today, the fun- 
damental premise of United States pol- 
icy toward China, that expanding trade 
will lead to greater individual freedoms 
for Chinese citizens, is simply invalid. 

We will be able, by the measures in 
this conference report, including codi- 
fication of the embargo, to maintain 
sufficient pressure not only to acceler- 
ate Castro’s collapse, but also to see to 
it that his demise will lead to an inde- 
pendent Cuba with full political lib- 
erties and human rights for the now 
suffering Cuban people. 

The Senate passed this conference re- 
port yesterday, 74 to 22. The President 
supports it. I urge my colleagues to 
support this rule and the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank our friend, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. DIAZ-BALART], for yielding 
the customary one-half hour of debate 
time to me. I yield myself such time as 
Imay consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not oppose the 
rule providing for the consideration of 
the conference report for the Cuban 
Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
Act. 

As the gentleman from Florida has 
explained, the rule waives all points of 
order against the conference report 
and, although we ought always to be 
cautious in providing blanket waivers 
for legislation, the granting of these 
waivers for this conference report is in 
accordance with our usual procedures 
when we consider conference reports in 
the House. 

The chairman of the International 
Relations Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN], in re- 
questing the rule waiving all points of 
order, specifically referred to the scope 
of matters committed to the con- 
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ference. So Members should be aware 
that the conference agreement on this 
sweeping legislation includes provi- 
sions that were in neither the House 
nor the Senate bill. 

y of us, moreover, are deeply 
concerned about the provisions of the 
conference report itself and about its 
effect on U.S. policy. 

Mr. Speaker, for many of our col- 
leagues, this bill will be easy to sup- 
port—it tightens the U.S. embargo on 
one of the world's most despised dic- 
tators. Yet, it is not likely that Fidel 
Castro will be hurt by this legislation. 
Ironically, the Helms-Burton Act—a 
radical departure from current United 
States policy—will actually weaken 
our ability to encourage democracy in 
Cuba. 

The fall of communism in Eastern 
Europe should have taught us an im- 
portant lesson: the enemy of a closed 
society, such as Cuba, is not increased 
isolation—it is greater contact with 
the outside world. The Soviet Union 
did not disintegrate because of an eco- 
nomic blockade—it was exposure to 
Western ideas, freedoms and prospeii.y 
that hastened the end to the cold war. 
In marked contrast, 37 years of eco- 
nomic embargo against Cuba has failed 
utterly to topple the Castro govern- 
ment. 

The dubious premise behind this leg- 
islation is that the Cuban economy is 
on the brink of collapse, and that by 
tightening our notoriously porous em- 
bargo, the demise of the Castro regime 
can be achieved with one final push. 

The reality is more complex. The 
Cuban economy has been showing signs 
of recovery, brought about by limited 
reforms and new trade relationships 
with the rest of the world. And just as 
domestic opposition groups inside 
Cuba—the only real threat to the Cas- 
tro government—have been invigorated 
by widening contacts with the outside 
world, this legislation will turn back 
the clock by imposing further isolation 
and hardship on the Cuban people. 

Moreover, by codifying the Executive 
orders that have maintained the Cuban 
embargo since 1959, this legislation 
locks the United States into a failed 
policy, and denies the President the 
flexibility needed to respond to any fu- 
ture democratic transition in Cuba. 

Many of us are disappointed that the 
President has dropped his opposition to 
this bill. Nevertheless, Congress has 
consistently recognized that the Presi- 
dent's hands should not be tied in mat- 
ters of foreign affairs—that a wide va- 
riety of tools should be available to the 
President to act in the national inter- 
est abroad. But, this bill mandates 
intransigency. As changes occur in 
Cuba—and they will occur—the Presi- 
dent—this President, or some future 
President—will be restricted from act- 
ing in the carefully calibrated fashion 
that has marked our response to other 
dictators, and other emerging democ- 
racies. 
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The United States is the only coun- 
try in the world that maintains an eco- 
nomic embargo against Cuba—a fact 
that the Helms-Burton Act, somewhat 
fatuously, tries to change. Many of our 
closest allies, moreover, are greatly of- 
fended—as they well should be—by this 
legislation's attempt to coerce them 
into joining the embargo. 

Countries such as Canada, and our al- 
lies in Western Europe, warn that pro- 
visions in this legislation violate inter- 
national law, abrogate several treaties, 
&bandon our commitment to inter- 
national financial institutions and 
could lead to retaliation against 
United States interests elsewhere in 
the world. Moreover, the arrogance of 
this bill is striking—by following the 
mandates of this legislation, the 
United States will be imposing its own 
political agenda on countries—mostly 
friendly countries—throughout the 
world whose businesses are acting in 
full compliance with their own laws. 

Finally, we are concerned by the 
manner in which the legislation seem- 
ingly subverts our national interest for 
the interests of a select few. The 
Helms-Burton Act gives unprecedented 
benefits to a few very wealthy former 
Cuban property owners—those who 
owned property in pre-Castro Cuba val- 
ued at more than $50,000 when it was 
seized in 1959—by giving these individ- 
uals and corporations the unprece- 
dented right to sue, in United States 
Federal courts, foreign companies 
doing business on land they once 
owned. 

This right is not available to anyone 
who has lost property anywhere else in 
the world—not in Germany, Vietnam, 
Eastern Europe, or Russia—and it will 
obviously create a legal nightmare in 
our already  overburdened Federal 
courts. But more troubling is the man- 
ner in which the legislation will allow 
& few individuals and companies to 
profit from the economic activity in 
Cuba this legislation condemns. By al- 
lowing wealthy former Cuban land- 
owners to settle out of court with com- 
panies doing business in Cuba, these in- 
dividuals can now share in the profits 
to ongoing Cuban investment. Thus, 
the Helms-Burton bill succeeds, in ef- 
fect, in lifting the embargo for a select 
few, and perversely creates an incen- 
tive for increased economic develop- 
ment in Cuba, from which only a small 
minority of Cuban-Americans will ben- 
efit. 

Let me be clear and end it here. This 
debate is not about our opinion of Fidel 
Castro—he is one of the more abhor- 
rent dictators of this century. We uni- 
formly condemn Cuba's recent downing 
of civilian aircraft in clear violation of 
international law, and our hearts go 
out to the families of the pilots who 
perished. 

But this bill is rash, extreme and 
misguided—it runs contrary to our ex- 
perience of dealing with repressive re- 
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gimes elsewhere in the world, and it is 
not in our own national interest. In the 
words of Louis Desloge, a conservative 
Cuban-American: 

Implementing an aggressive engagement 
policy to transmit our values to the Cuban 
people and to accelerate the burgeoning 
process of reform occurring on the island has 
& far better chance of ending Castro's rule 
un the machinations of (the) Helms-Burton 
[Act]. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote against the conference report. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
our time. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, the 
imagination of our opponents is truly 
amazing, as is the gentleman who was 
cited and called a conservative, that 
very well-known anti-embargo activist. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 


Rules. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Miami, FL, for 
yielding me time. 

Mr. Speaker, we just heard the pre- 
vious speaker say we, the United 
States of America, are the only coun- 
try that has levied sanctions against 
Cuba. Yes, is that not a shame? That is 
going to change come the next elec- 
tion, my friends. With 250 million con- 
suming Americans with the highest 
buying power in the world, it is about 
time that we told some of our allies 
that we do not like standing alone. 
That is what Ronald Reagan did back 
in 1981 when he pulled them all to- 
gether and we stopped communism 
dead in its tracks. No more spread of 
communism. Democracy is breaking 
out all over the world. 

If we have to stand alone, we will. 
But these sanctions are going to stand 
until atheistic, deadly communism is 
dead in this hemisphere. 

Needless to say, I rise in strong sup- 
port of this legislation. I really com- 
mend the gentleman from Miami, FL 
[Mr. DIAZ-BALART], as well as the gen- 
tlewoman from Florida [Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN], who have been so valiant in 
bringing this legislation, along with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on International Relations, and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON], 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 
They are all to be highly commended 
to be here in this timely manner. 

Last week’s incident under which 
Castro killed four Americans, and they 
were Americans, underscores the need 
to start taking the situation seriously. 
For over 30 years we have tolerated 
Castro with a half-hearted embargo. 
The holes in the embargo, plus billions 
of dollars, $6 billion a year from the 
former Soviet Union, has allowed this 
dictator to survive and spread this 
atheistic communism. 
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Although I do not know it, Mr. 
Speaker, there may have been a good 
reason for not pushing Castro harder 
during the cold war, but certainly not 
now. It is time to get serious, and this 
legislation does get serious. That is 
why Castro is so upset about it. That is 
why the Russians are so upset about it, 
the Russians that we are giving bil- 
lions of dollars to in aid. And they turn 
around and aid and abet this dictator? 
And that is why so many of our allies 
are upset, too. This legislation will hit 
them where it hurts, in their pocket- 
books. 

Regarding our allies, Mr. Speaker, 
there is no stronger supporter of this 
treaty organization called NATO than 
this Member of Congress. I do not take 
lightly the fact that many of them are 
concerned about this legislation. But 
let us be blunt: It is time for them to 
understand that we will not go merrily 
along while they provide a lifeline to 
this Communist just off our coast who 
is in fact a mortal enemy of the United 
States. 

Our allies, especially Canada, to the 
north, and my district depends on a lot 
of that trade with Canada, but they 
should be put on notice we will not 
subjugate our national interests to 
their financial interests. Human de- 
cency and human rights come first be- 
fore any dollar. Nor should we continue 
to grant them open access to our huge 
market—as I said before, 250 million 
Americans, they lick their chops to do 
business with the United States—if 
they insist on supporting Castro. I call 
on the President to drive home those 
points with them. 

Mr. Speaker, Castro is teetering on 
the brink. Cuba’s economy is in a melt- 
down. Communism does not work. 
Take away the $6 billion propping them 
up, and it is going down, down, down. It 
is only a matter of time before com- 
munism is dead in Cuba, as long as we 
enact legislation like this. 

Castro has threatened renewed ter- 
rorism against the United States of 
America. The latest bombings in Israel 
show just how easily that can be done. 
We are so vulnerable. That could hap- 
pen so easily right here in the United 
States of America. 

With Russia’s help Castro is con- 
structing a dangerous nuclear power 
facility based on old faulty designs. 
Not only does this facility potentially 
subject us to a Chernobyl style disas- 
ter, but we can surely expect Castro to 
do what North Korea is doing, and that 
is to try to exploit the technology for 
the purposes of building nuclear weap- 
ons. And that cannot happen in this 
hemisphere. 

We have had enough of this tyrant. It 
is time to bring this awful era of Fidel 
Castro to a close. Adoption of this con- 
ference report today will accelerate the 
arrival of that great day for both the 
Cuban people and the American people. 
Please come over here and vote for this 
rule and vote for this bill. 
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Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MOAKLEY], the ranking member of 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from California for yield- 
ing time to me. He made a very elo- 
quent statement yesterday in the 
Rules Committee and I agreed with 
him entirely. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for 
the consideration of a very bad bill 
that I worry will have some very bad 
consequences. 

Make no mistake about it the 
shootdown by the Cuban Government 
of two unarmed Cessnas nearly 2 weeks 
ago was an unconscionable act. Presi- 
dent Clinton was right in rallying the 
international community to denounce 
this terrible overreaction and I believe 
the President was right in proposing 
additional sanctions against Cuba. 

But I believe it would be wrong for 
this Congress and this President to em- 
brace the Helms-Burton legislation be- 
cause of this terrible act. 

Helms-Burton is à bad bill, plain and 
simple. 

Even though the White House has re- 
cently reversed its position on this bill, 
I would suggest that my colleagues 
read the letter the White House wrote 
us last fall when they very eloquently 
and persuasively made the case against 
Helms-Burton. 

In fact, Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher expressed his concern that 
the bill would actually damage pros- 
pects for a peaceful transition in Cuba. 

He further indicated that the inflexi- 
ble standards mandated in the bill 
would make it difficult to respond to a 
rapidly evolving situation should it 
occur in Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary was abso- 
lutely right Helms-Burton would put 
United States foreign policy toward 
Cuba in a statutory straitjacket. 

And while passions are running un- 
derstandably high and outrage is cer- 
tainly justified the fact remains that 
Helms-Burton was bad policy a few 
months ago and it is bad policy today. 

Our allies have expressed deep con- 
cern over the bill's provisions as they 
relate to foreign companies. Yesterday 
all of us received the statement by the 
European Union indicating strong op- 
position to the Helms-Burton bill. 

Similar statements of opposition 
have come from Canada's Foreign Min- 
ister and leading diplomats around the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, my strongest objection 
to this legislation is that it will not en- 
courage the departure of Fidel Castro 
and it will only make the lives of aver- 
age Cubans more miserable—especially 
Cuban children economically stran- 
gling the island only hurt the most 
vulnerable—and I'm not sure that's 
what this Congress really wants to do. 

I believe this bill is exactly what Cas- 
tro wants at a time when communism 
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has crumbled around the globe; at a 
time when the Cuban economy is in 
disarray; and at a time when the inter- 
nal opposition in Cuba seems to be get- 
ting stronger. This bill only gives Cas- 
tro an excuse to be more repressive and 
to justify his failed system. 

So, I say to my colleagues, if you 
want to get at Fidel Castro, come up 
with a different approach. Helms-Bur- 
ton will only breathe new life into his 
dictatorship. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the RECORD 
editorials, which have recently ap- 
peared in the New York Times, the 
Boston Globe, the Chicago Tribune, the 
Washington Post, the Detroit News, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Los An- 
geles Times, and the Baltimore Sun, all 
opposing Helms-Burton. I would also 
like to submit an article from the 
Washington Post exposing a little 
known loophole in the embargo and the 
statement by the European Union in 
opposition to the legislation. And I 
would like to submit a statement by 
Alfredo Duran, who fought at the Bay 
of Pigs and was imprisoned for over a 
year, the President of the Cuban Com- 
mittee for Democracy, and a statement 
by Eloy Guitierrez Menoyo, who was a 
political prisoner for 22 years in Cuba. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me express 
again my strong opposition to the bill 
for which this rule provides consider- 
ation. I know the authors have the 
very best of intentions—but I firmly 
believe that by passing this bill we are 
making a big mistake. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
material for the RECORD: 

From the New York Times, Mar. 2, 1996] 

A BaD BILL ON CUBA 

The Clinton Administration has done 
many things right and one thing terribly 
wrong in response to Cuba’s shootdown of 
two unarmed planes flown by Miami-based 
exiles. 

Providing a Coast Guard escort to accom- 
pany an exile flotilla to the site of the down- 
ing today registers American determination 
to protect the security of international wa- 
ters and airspace. Equally important, it 
minimizes the risk of either the exiles’ or 
Havana’s provoking a new incident. The Ad- 
ministration’s decision earlier this week to 
suspend charter flights to Cuba and to im- 
pose travel restrictions on Cuban diplomats 
in this country made clear that Havana had 
attacked not just anti-Castro activists but 
international law itself. 

However, the Administration is about to 
make a huge mistake by signing into law a 
bill, sponsored by Senator Jesse Helms and 
Representative Dan Burton, that aims to co- 
erce other countries into joining the Amer- 
ican embargo of Cuba. By dropping his oppo- 
sition to the bill, Mr. Clinton junks his own 
balanced policy for encouraging democracy 
in Cuba and signs on to an approach that will 
inevitably slow the opening of Cuban society 
sni pick a pointless quarrel with American 

es. 

The bill threatens foreign companies with 
lawsuits and their executives with exclusion 
from American soil if they use any property 
in Cuba ever confiscated from anyone who is 
now a United States citizen. Some of its pro- 
visions appear to violate international law 
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and trade treaties, and the Administration 
had been saying since last summer that it 
would veto the measure unless these provi- 
sions were removed. 

The United States is the only country that 
maintains an economic embargo against 
Cuba, an outdated policy that has failed in 35 
years to topple the Castro Government. Try- 
ing to coerce other countries to join the em- 
bargo is offensive to American allies and un- 
likely to succeed. 

Backers of the Helms-Burton bill believe 
the Cuban economy has been so enfeebled by 
the loss of subsidized Soviet trade that the 
Castro regime can be brought down with one 
final shove. But Cuba's economy, though 
hurting, has already revived from the depths 
of the early 1990's. Its recovery has been 
built on austerity, limited reforms and new 
trade relationships with the rest of the 
world. It is unrealistic to think that a rein- 
forced American embargo would bring Mr. 
Castro down. 

What Havana really worries about is the 
resurgence of opposition in Cuba itself. Op- 
position groups have been invigorated by 
Cuba's widened contacts with the outside 
world. They are also encouraged by a more 
supportive attitude on the part of Miami- 
based exile organizations. These used to view 
all Cubans who remained on the island, even 
opposition activists, with suspicion. Now 
groups like Brothers to the Rescue, the orga- 
nization whose planes were shot down last 
week, see opposition groups on the island as 
a key to political change. 

The Castro regime is alarmed by this po- 
tential link between domestic opponents and 
outside support groups, heralded by Brothers 
to the Resuce's previous airborne leafletting 
of Havana. Indeed, Havana's concern over 
this prospect may have been a factor in last 
week's missile attack against the exiles' 
planes. Washington should be doing every- 
thing it can to promote opposition within 
Cuba by encouraging more human inter- 
change between the island and the outside 
world, not less. 

The Helms-Burton Act is not an appro- 
priate response to Cuba's murderous deed. It 
is a wholesale policy reversal that weakens 
America's ability to encourage democracy in 
Cuba. Mr. Clinton should return to his origi- 
nal sound position. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1996] 
THE GREAT CUBAN EMBARGO SCAM 
(By Louis F. Desloge) 

Virtually everyone agrees that President 
Clinton should retaliate forcefully against 
Cuba's tragic and murderous downing of two 
civilian aircraft last weekend. But the least 
effective and most counterproductive pun- 
ishment is Clinton's acquiescence to the 
Helms-Burton bill to tighten the U.S. embar- 
go of Cuba. This legislation, which the White 
House endorsed last week, albeit with res- 
ervations, will only play into Castro’s hands 
by creating an expansive loophole for prop- 
erty claimants, especially wealthy Cuban 
Americans, to circumvent the embargo. 

Jesse Helms and Dan Burton, conserv- 
atives whom I admire, are no doubt sincere 
in their motivation to subvert Castro's rule 
by applying economic pressure on his re- 
gime. However, they may very well achieve 
just the opposite of what they seek by but- 
tressing, not undermining, Castro’s support 
at home and weakening, not strengthening, 
the embargo’s prohibition on trade with 
Cuba. 

The Helms-Burton bill is a slick strata- 
gem. Its stated purpose is to tighten the em- 
bargo by allowing Cuban Americans to have 
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the unprecedented right to sue, in U.S. fed- 
eral courts, foreign companies doing business 
on land once owned by these exiles. The idea 
is to discourage foreign business investment 
in Cuba, thus undermining the island’s finan- 
cial recovery which, the bill's supporters na- 
ively hope, will result in a collapse of the 
Castro regime. The bills practical con- 
Sequences are a different story. 

A little-noticed provision in the Helms- 
Burton measure will enable a small group of 
Cuban Americans to profít from the eco- 
nomic activity occurring in Cuba. 

To understand this provision, one must 
first know who helped write it. As the Balti- 
more Sun reported last May, the bill was 
drafted with the advice of Nick Gutierrez, an 
attorney who represents the National Asso- 
ciation of Sugar Mill Owners of Cuba and the 
Cuban Association for the Tobacco Industry. 
Gutierrez acknowledges his involvement, as 
does Ignacio Sanchez, an attorney whose 
firm represents the Bacardi rum company. 
Sanchez told the Sun that he worked on the 
billin his capacity as a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association's Cuban Property 
Rights Task Force and not as representative 
of the rum company. 

It is not hard to surmise what these former 
sugar, tobacco and rum interests will do if 
and when the law takes effect: sue their com- 
petitors who are now doing business in Cuba. 

Gutierrez told the Miami Herald last fall 
as saying that he (and his clients) are eyeing 
a Kentucky subsidiary of British-American 
Tobacco (B.A.T.) that produces Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. B.A.T. has a Cuban joint venture 
with the Brazilian firm Souza Cruz to 
produce tobacco on land confiscated from his 
clients, Gutierrez claims. 

Bacardi would be able to sue Pernod 
Ricard, the French spirits distributor, cur- 
rently marketing Havana Club rum world- 
wide. Bacardi claims that Pernod Ricard's 
rum is being produced in the old Bacardi dis- 
tillery in the city of Santiago de Cuba. 

Here is how this vexatious scheme will 
work if Helms-Burton becomes law. The for- 
mer landowner of a tobacco farm files a suit 
in federal court against British-American 
Tobacco and seeks damages. If both sides 
want to avoid prolonged litigation they can 
reach an out-of-court settlement whereby 
the former tobacco grower can now share in 
the profits of the ongoing B.A.T.-Brazilian 
joint venture in Cuba. Likewise, Bacardi 
could reach a settlement to get a share of 
Pernod Ricard's profits from sales of Havana 
Club internationally. 

These agreements do not need the blessing 
of the U.S. government. This is the million 
dollar loophole in Helms-Burton. The bill 
States: an action [lawsuit] ... may be 
brought and may be settled, and a judgment 
rendered in such action may be enforced, 
without the necessity of obtaining any li- 
cense or permission from any agency of the 
United States.“ 

What will be the practical result? Foreign 
companies like Pernod Ricard and British- 
American Tobacco are unlikely to abandon 
viable operations in Cuba because of a law- 
suit. More likely, these foreign businessmen 
will agree, reluctantly, to pay off Cuban ex- 
iles suing under Helms-Burton. Given the 
choice of forfeiting millions of dollars in- 
vested in Cuba or their financial interests in 
the United States, the practical business so- 
lution might be to give the exiles a cut of 
the action. Far better to have 90 percent of 
something than 100 percent of nothing, these 
businessmen will reason. Allowing Cuban 
Americans a share of their profits will just 
be factored in as another cost of doing busi- 
ness. 
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Indeed, Helms-Burton gives the Cuban 
exile community a strong financial stake in 
Castro’s Cuba. If the foreign businesses sim- 
ply withdrew in the face of Helms-Burton, 
the exiled tobacco, sugar and rum interests 
would get nothing. But if British-American 
Tobacco or Pernod Ricard or any other for- 
eign firm now doing business with the Castro 
regime offers an out-of-court settlement to 
Cuban American exiles, who is going to turn 
them down? Given the option, at least some 
people are going to choose personal enrich- 
ment over the principle of not doing business 
with Fidel. After all, Fidel has been in power 
for 37 years, and the exiles are not getting 
any younger. 

The Clinton White House is not unaware of 
the scam at the heart of the bill. Before the 
shooting down of the plane, the president 
had objected to the provisions allowing U.S. 
nationals to sue companies doing business in 
Cuba. During last week's conference with 
Congress, the president's men surrendered 
and asked for a face-saving compromise: a 
provision giving the president the right to 
block such deals later on if they do not ad- 
vance the cause of democracy in Cuba. But 
how likely is Clinton to block Cuban Ameri- 
cans in Florida, a key election state, from 
suing Castro's foreign collaborators later in 
the final months of an election year? Not 
very. 

The bottom line is that Clinton, in the 
name of getting tough with Castro, has en- 
dorsed a bill that allows the embargo to be 
evaded and protects Cuban Americans who 
want to legally cut deals to exploit their 
former properties in Cuba while the rest of 
the American business community must 
watch from the sidelines. 

In fact, the legislation could encourage a 
massive influx of new foreign investment in 
Cuba. Armed with the extortionist powers 
conferred by the legislation, former property 
holders could shop around the world for pro- 
spective investors in Cuba and offer them a 
full release on their property claim in ex- 
change for a “sweetheart” lawsuit settle- 
ment entitling them to a piece of the eco- 
nomic action. Thus, the embargo is legally 
bypassed and everyone laughs all the way to 
the bank. 

Actually, not everyone would benefit. The 
Clinton-endorsed version of Helms-Burton 
only exempts the wealthiest cabal of Cuba's 
former elites from the embargo's restraints. 
The bill will only allow those whose former 
property is worth a minimum value of $50,000 
(sans interest) to file suits. And you had to 
be very rich to have owned anything of that 
value in Cuba in 1959. If you were a Cuban 
butcher, baker or candlestick maker, too 
bad. This bill is not for you. 

What could be more useful to Castro in his 
efforts to shore up his standing with the 
Cuban people? The spectacle of the U.S. Con- 
gress kowtowing to these Batista-era planta- 
tion owners and distillers provides Fidel his 
most effective propaganda weapon since the 
Bay of Pigs debacle. Castro surely knows 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
Cuban people—60 percent of whom were born 
after 1959—would deeply resent what can be 
characterized, not unfairly, as an attempt to 
confiscate their properties and revert control 
over Cuba's economy to people who symbol- 
ize the corrupt rule of the 1950s. Rather than 
undermining Castro's rule, this bill would 
drive the people into his camp. 

Where is the logic in denying the vast ma- 
jority of the American people the right to 
become economically engaged in Cuba if it is 
extended to only a select, wealthy few? Is 
the concept of “equal protection under the 
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law" served if non-Cuban Americans are now 
relegated to the status of second-class citi- 
zens? Or is the real intent of this bill to 
allow rich Cuban exiles the opportunity to 
get a jump start and thereby head off the 
“gringo” business invasion certain to follow 
the demise of the embargo and the inevitable 
passing of Castro. 

Let us put an end to this special interest 
subterfuge. Whatever obligation the United 
States had to my fellow Cuban Americans 
has been more than fulfilled by providing us 
safe haven and the opportunity to prosper 
and flourish in a free society. Providing us, 
once again, another special exemption which 
makes a mockery of the American Constitu- 
tion, laws and courts, not to mention mak- 
ing a farce of U.S.-Cuba policy, is an insult 
to both the American and Cuban people. 

If we are going to lift the embargo for a 
few wealthy exiles then, fine, let us lift it for 
all Americans. To be fair and consistent, 
why not liberate the entire American com- 
munity to bring the full weight if its influ- 
ence to bear upon Cuban people? Implement- 
ing an aggressive engagement policy to 
transmit our values to the Cuban people and 
to accelerate the burgeoning process of re- 
form occurring on the island has a far better 
chance of ending Castro’s rule then the 
machinations of Helms-Burton. 


[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 27, 1996] 
MISSTEPS ON CUBA 

When Fidel Castro sent his MIG fighters up 
against two alleged intruders last weekend, 
he not only shot down two unarmed civilian 
aircraft and killed American citizens, he 
Shot himself in the foot as well. 

In the last few months there had been signs 
that relations between Cuba and the United 
States—frozen for more than 30 years—might 
be beginning to thaw. In October President 
Clinton eased some of the travel and finan- 
cial restrictions on Cuba in the interests of 
greater people to people" contact. This 
year there has been a steady stream of con- 
gressmen visiting the island, each receiving 
the obligatory audience with ''the bearded 
one." 

American businessmen are becoming re- 
ceptive to potential opportunities in Cuba. 
Some say that more Americans visited Cuba 
in January than in any month since Castro 
came to power in 1959. 

Seeing his economy crash and burn after 
the end of support from the Communist bloc 
earlier this decade, Castro desperately needs 
foreign investments; an end to the American 
economic embargo of his island would ease 
the poverty of his people. 

An even more Draconian twist to the em- 
bargo, in the form of the Helms-Burton bill, 
is waiting in the wings. Passed by both 
houses but still awaiting action in con- 
ference committee, Helms-Burton would not 
only tighten existing restrictions, but would 
punish our allies who trade with Cuba. The 
House version, for example, could “restrict” 
entry into the United States of corporate of- 
ficers, even shareholders, of companies doing 
business in Cuba, a measure which might be 
in violation of our trade agreements with 
Canada in particular. 

Some congressmen, such as Joseph Moak- 
ley, told Castro last month that the United 
States and Cuba had reached a crossroads.“ 
If Helms-Burton were signed into law it 
would end any possibility for improved re- 
lations anytime in the near future." He told 
Castro that there must be more movement 
in Cuba in regard to human rights * * *" 

Only last week, however, Castro arrested 
100 dissidents and human-rights activists 
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who were seeking a peaceful dialogue with 
the Cuban regime. This upset the European 
Union, which is trying to work out an eco- 
nomic-cooperation treaty with Cuba, and 
made it all the more difficult for those who 
are working to defeat Helms-Burton in this 
country. 

Last weekend Castro made their task next 
to impossible. With large Cuban-American 
communities in swing states such as New 
Jersey and Florida, seeming soft on Cuba in 
an election year is not something politicians 
want. 

But the Helms-Burton bill is bad law. It 
was bad law before Castro's stupid over- 
reaction to the admittedly provocative 
flights, and it is bad law now. It is to be 
hoped that cool heads in Congress and the 
White House will realize that in time. 


(From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 1, 1996] 
SURRENDERING U.S. POLICY ON CUBA 


After more than 30 years of them, it should 
be clear that trade sanctions against Cuba 
will not force Fidel Castro to surrender. 
What a shame, then, that a great power like 
the United States has surrendered its foreign 
policy to a tiny population of hard-line anti- 
Castro Cubans. What an embarrassment! 

By agreeing this week to impose new eco- 
nomic penalties against Cuba, President 
Clinton and the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress have proven that, given a choice be- 
tween sound foreign policy and pandering to 
the rabid anti-Castro crowd in a critical 
electoral state, they'll pander. 

In no way do we defend Castro's dictator- 
ship or the outrageous disregard for human 
life represented by Cuba's downing last 
weekend of two small civilian aircraft. But 
in that regard, an old American adage is in- 
structive: Don't go looking for trouble, it 
cautions, 'cause it'll find you anyway. 

Brothers to the Rescue, an exile group, 
went looking for trouble by violating Cuba's 
sovereign air space to drop leaflets and by 
playing hide-and-seek with Cuban jets along 
its periphery. 

By law, private citizens may not make for- 
eign policy. Yet the Cuban exiles invited this 
"crisis," if they didn't actually manufacture 
it, and suckered both a Democratic president 
and a Republican Congress into making pol- 
icy to suit their purposes. 

Ironically, the new sanctions, while aimed 
atisolating Castro and weakening his power, 
are certain only to complicate trade rela- 
tions with key U.S. allies and commercial 
partners such as Canada, Mexico and France. 

Under the sanctions, U.S. visas will be de- 
nied to foreign corporate executives—and 
their stockholders—if these firms are among 
those that have invested billions of dollars in 
Cuban property. (The U.S. is the only nation 
that observes the absurd embargo of Cuba.) 

Another provision would allow U.S. citi- 
zens to file suit against foreign firms utiliz- 
ing property that was seized by Castro. But 
in a cynical provision designed to neuter 
that very same proposal, the president is 
granted power to waive the rule every six 
months to throw out the backlog of antici- 
pated cases. 

Like all dictators, Castro shows unwaver- 
ing patience in allowing his people to suffer. 
But if America wants to influence Cuba to 
liberalize, then more ties—not a trade em- 
bargo—is the answer. 

(From the Washington Post, Feb. 27, 1996] 

CUBA'S BRUTALITY 

No one concerned for regional stability and 

air safety can fail to condemn Cuba's brutal 
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downing of two small unarmed civilian 
planes on Saturday. In this latest mission by 
Brothers to the Rescue, the two planes and a 
third that made it back to Miami had in fact 
ignored Cuban warnings as well as official 
American cautions not to penetrate Cuban 
air-space. Nor was it clear whether their pur- 
pose was the stated humanitarian one of res- 
cuing fleeing rafters or the alleged political 
one of overflying Havana. But this is no ex- 
cuse for the attack. In such circumstances, 
international law requires warning off the 
approaching aircraft. Instead, the Castro 
government, having considered for months 
how to react to these flights, ignored Amer- 
ican urgings to stay on a peaceful and legal 
path and shot to kill. 

The Cuban attack caught President Clin- 
ton at a difficult time and place. He does not 
wish to be outflanked politically in a poten- 
tial swing state, Florida, with a large Cuban- 
exile population and a presidential primary 
coming up two weeks from today. Nor does 
he want, in expressing the prevailing and 
justified outrage, to let it overwhelm his pre- 
vious efforts to open up certain avenues of 
communication and relief for the Cuban peo- 
ple, or to interfere with agreed procedures of 
legal emigration. Hence the measures he an- 
nounced yesterday to notch up pressure on 
the Communist regime, including suspending 
Havana-Miami charter flights and working 
with Congress to selectively tighten an al- 
ready tight embargo. 

Given the tensions Fidel Castro churns on 
the American scene, the Clinton proposals 
were bound to be attacked not only by Re- 
publicans campaigning for their party’s pres- 
idential nomination in Florida but also by 
harder-line factions among the state’s mil- 
lion Cuban Americans. From these sources 
now come calls for a military response—an 
air patrol to knock down rising Cuban MiGs 
or a blockade to keep Fidel Castro from ei- 
ther receiving foreign ships or expelling a 
new flood of refugees to Florida. 

These measures would be counter- 
productive. If put into effect, they would 
leave the United States largely isolated 
among other nations. The better course re- 
mains to keep international diplomatic and 
private influence focused—in discussions on 
ending the embargo, for instance—on open- 
ing political space for human rights advo- 
cates, independent social and professional 
organizations, and democrats. As the recent 
crackdown on Concilo Cubano demonstrates, 
this isn’t easy. But over time it offers hope. 

[From the Detroit News, Feb. 29, 1996] 
CUBA INCIDENT: CORRECT RESPONSE 

The downing late last week of two un- 
armed civilian planes by Cuban military jets 
off the coast of Cuba was a brutal and cow- 
ardly act. But President Bill Clinton prop- 
erly resisted the temptation in a political 
season to overreact. The administration's re- 
sponse was reasonably measured, even as it 
sought to condemn Cuba in the United Na- 
tions. 

President Clinton has suspended all air 
charter transportation to Cuba, vowed to 
reach an agreement on tightened trade sanc- 
tions against Cuba, asked Congress to divert 
funds from Cuba’s $100 million in frozen as- 
sets to compensate the families of the 
downed pilots and restricted travel to Cuba 
by Americans. 

But the president didn’t end travel to 
Cuba; he proposed requiring visitors to go 
through a third country to reach the island 
nation. Government officials estimate that 
about 120,000 to 130,000 people travel from the 
United States to Cuba each year. If the re- 
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quirement that they route themselves 
through a third country slows the flow, Cuba 
will suffer from a loss of revenue in hard cur- 
rency. 

The proposed sanctions are in line with 
this country’s 30-year-old policy of enforcing 
a trade embargo on Cuba. Its economy was 
propped up by the Soviet Union, but the dis- 
solution of the old Soviet empire has thrust 
the regime of Fidel Castro on hard times. 

The shootings necessitated punishment 
from Washington, but stiffer trade sanctions 
and restricted travel are not the best long- 
term solution for inducing change in Cuba. 
Mr. Clinton last fall moved to ease relations 
with Fidel Castro's regime. The administra- 
tion then was right to do so. Commercial and 
cultural relations with Cuba ultimately will 
serve to weaken the grip of the aging com- 
munist dictator, whose misrule has given his 
countrymen decades of economic ruin. 

The administration's two-prong policy on 
the shootings is also well-judged. To com- 
plement its own reprisals, it moved to obtain 
a condemnation of Cuba's action in the 
United Nations. The UN instead deplored“ 
Cuba's action, which is taken as a sign that 
it will not adopt its own trade sanctions. 

But in all of its actions, the Clinton ad- 
ministration has moved to maintain control 
of this country's Cuba policy. The flights 
near the Cuban coast by a Cuban emigre 
group were clearly meant to provoke the 
Cuban government. The Cubans in the last 
several weeks had issued warnings that the 
flights should cease. Whether or not the ci- 
vilian pilots actually violated Cuban air 
space remains in dispute. 

Given the ambiguity of the situation, the 
Clinton administration is right not to let the 
Cuban emigre group get it into a confronta- 
tion. The group responsible for the flights 
has promised to continue them this week. 
But the new flights should be at their own 
risk. Washington, not Miami, should be the 
focus of U.S.-Cuba policy. And if the group 
files phony flight plans, the administration 
should consider grounding its aircraft. 

The president's response drew criticism 
from some of his Republican challengers, but 
this smacks of the criticism he dealt former 
President George Bush on Bosnia. It is easy 
to talk tough when one is out of office. 

For now, the Castro regime should feel the 
pain resulting from American displeasure 
over the shooting incident. But the long- 
term policy for breaking up the Castro re- 
gime should be more contacts and more com- 
merce. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 27, 
1996] 


HOLD THE BLOCKADE 
THOSE CRYING FOR MILITARY ACTION AGAINST 

CUBA OUGHT TO PUT SATURDAY'S ATTACKS 

INTO CONTEXT. 

Let's have a little perspective, please, on 
the Cuban downing of two civilian planes 
last Saturday. 

To hear GOP candidates (and some Cuban 
exile groups) tell it, this is the most heinous 
international crime since Hitler's invasions, 
and should be fought as fiercely. Send U.S. 
warplanes, says Pat Buchanan. Amateur 
hour in the White House, scoffs Bob Dole. 

Fortunately, President Clinton has been 
level-headed enough not to blow this inci- 
dent out of all proportion. His call for U.N. 
Security Council condemnation of Cuba, and 
Cuban payment of compensation to the fami- 
lies of the downed pilots, is about what the 
Sorry episode merits. 

Those who want tougher action should ex- 
amine the facts. 
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The two downed Cessnas were piloted by 
Cuban Americans belonging to a group called 
Brothers to the Rescue, which is supposed to 
aid Cubans trying to escape by sea to Amer- 
ica. But the flow of refugees has mostly 
stopped since Washington began repatriating 
in August 1994. 

So what were the planes doing? This Cuban 
American group has frequently overflown 
Cuban airspace, illegally, and last January 
dropped anti-Castro leaflets on, Havana. On 
Saturday's flight, the pilots were warned by 
Havana air controllers not to enter Cuban 
airspace. They replied that they would do so 
anyway, adding, we are aware we are in 
peril." 

U.S. officials say a third plane that es- 
caped did enter Cuban airspace, while the 
two downed planes were shot by a Cuban 
MIG-29 in international waters. They also 
say, rightly, that no country has the legal 
right to shoot down unarmed planes that 
don’t threaten national security; Cuban air 
controllers should have issued warnings. 

But there is no question that Brothers to 
the Rescue was trying to provoke a Cuban 
reaction by repeatedly violating Cuban air- 
space to pursue their anti-Castro cause. No 
matter how one admires the pilots’ bravery, 
or despises the Castro regime, that fact is 
clear. 

Cuba is now nothing more than a historic 
leftover whose communist regime is bound 
to dissolve soon. To further isolate the popu- 
lation—by cutting phone contacts or family 
remittances from America—would only slow 
the foreign contacts that help undermine the 
regime. 

Mounting a full-scale naval blockade 
would put America at odds with all its allies. 
Similarly, the Helms Burton bill in Con- 
gress—which the President has opposed but 
now promises to work on—would also make 
international mischief unless it is rewritten. 
As it now stands, the bill would legitimize 
suits by Americans against many third-coun- 
try firms that trade with Cuba. Do we want 
to start trade wars with our allies over their 
commerce with Cuba? 

That, not Mr. Clinton’s reasoned response, 
sounds like amateur hour. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 27, 1996) 
WEIGHING THE RESPONSE TO CUBA'S BRUTAL 
ATTACKS 
CLINTON’S TASK IS TO PUNISH CASTRO, NOT THE 
CUBAN PEOPLE 

The Cuban air force downing of two civil- 
jan aircraft last weekend, and the resultant 
deaths of four Cuban Americans aboard, was 
a blatantly illegal and needless act of provo- 
cation by Fidel Castro's government. Presi- 
dent Clinton is right to condemn it in the 
strongest terms. 

But Clinton must not allow Castro’s latest 
act of brutality to push him too far, and he 
sensibly appears to have a hard but well- 
measured course in mind. To be provoked 
into a short-sighted overreaction could dam- 
age U.S.-Cuban long-term relations even fur- 
ther. The Administration’s strategy may not 
please some of Castro’s most ardent enemies 
in this country, but it will make it easier for 
Washington and Havana to resume normal 
relations in that not-too-distant future when 
Castro is gone and the long communist dic- 
tatorship comes to its inevitable end. 

Clinton has announced that he will seek 
legislation to compensate the families of the 
four missing and presumed dead fliers from 
Cuban assets that have been impounded in 
this country. He also announced there will 
be new restrictions on the movement and 
number of Cuban diplomats in the United 
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States and the suspension of charter air 
travel to Cuba. Lastly, he will expand the 
reach of Radio Marti, the U.S. government 
broadcast service into Cuba, a long-time burr 
under Castro’s saddle. These are all reason- 
able responses. 

Less reasonable, and possibly counter- 
productive, is Clinton’s willingness to dis- 
cuss with Congress possible administration 
support for the so-called Burton-Helms bill, 
legislation that would tighten the existing 
U.S. economic embargo on Cuba. While bills 
like Burton-Helms reflect an understandable 
U.S. frustration with the Castro regime, that 
legislation, like the embargo itself, would 
cause ancillary problems in Washington’s re- 
lationship with other nations, including im- 
portant allies and trading partners like Can- 
ada and Spain. Unless the State Department 
can help Congress rewrite Burton-Helms so 
that it aims toward the normalcy of key 
international trade agreements like 
NAFTA—a prospect that seems highly un- 
likely—it is best tossed in the congressional 
trash bin. 

It is expected that the United Nations will 
soon join the United States in condemning 
the irrational order to set Cuba's MIG war- 
planes upon the small civilian craft flown by 
the anti-Castro pilots. Perhaps U.N. debate 
will bring out more facts about this incident 
than are now publicly known. For instance, 
what were the exact whereabouts of the 
planes at the moment they were attacked? 
The U.S. and Cuban government versions dif- 
fer enormously. The Cubans say that the 
planes were inside their territory, while 
Washington and Brothers to the Rescue, the 
Cuban American organization to which the 
planes belonged, maintain that the aircraft 
were flying over international waters. It is, 
in fact, illegal to shoot at any unarmed civil- 
ian aircraft, according to international civil 
air agreements. Havana will have a lot of ex- 
plaining to do if it hopes to come close to 
justifying the deaths of these four people. 

At least some of the blame for this tragedy 
may lie with Brothers to the Rescue. Since 
1991, the organization of Cuban American pi- 
lots has flown 1,700 missions in the skies 
around Cuba. At least twice, Brothers to the 
Rescue pilots have flown all the way to Ha- 
vana to drop anti-Castro leaflets. Were the 
Brothers trying to provoke an incident with 
Cuba on the eve of Congress' consideration of 
the Burton-Helms bill? Possibly, but even if 
they were, and no matter how provocative 
those flights might seem, they cannot justify 
Saturday's brutal response. 

Is Castro trying to send a message to 
Miami and Washington, not to mention the 
Cuban people, with this bloody incident? Is 
he trying to prove, yet again, that he will 
tolerate no polítical dissent from his aging 
and increasingly weak regime? Perhaps, but 
ultimately his attempts to hang onto power 
are futile. Someday, the sooner the better, 
the aging dictator will be gone and a new era 
of relations between Havana and Washington 
will begin. As Clinton ponders how to react 
to this lastest outrage, the president must 
keep in mind those long-term prospects. 
Exact payment, squeeze Castro, but don't de- 
rail the future relationship between the two 
peoples. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 27, 1996] 
CUBAN JETS VS. UNARMED CESSNAS 
CASTRO'S LATEST BLUNDER: CLINTON TIGHTENS 
EMBARGO, SHUNS MILITARY ACTION 

President Clinton's substantive response to 
Cuba's latest outrage—the shooting down of 
two unarmed civilian planes whose only 
*bombs" were leaflets calling for freedom— 
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was more restrained than his rhetoric. He or- 
dered no military action, imposed no naval 
blockade, kept telephone lines open and did 
not shut off the money sent by exiles to fam- 
ilies in Cuba. 

Yet some action was imperative. No self- 
respecting country can permit the blatant 
murder of four of its citizens to go 
unpunished. No self-respecting leader can 
permit himself to be shown without re- 
course. 

Fidel Castro's latest crime, when combined 
with his recent crackdown on dissenters, 
erases what had been a favorable trend in 
U.S.-Cuban relations. It also could short-cir- 
cuit some of his efforts to replace the loss of 
Soviet-era economic aid with increasing 
trade ties with Europe. 

It is true enough that those involved in 
Saturday's incident were provocateurs in the 
business of pulling Fidel's beard. They were 
members of Brothers to the Rescue, a Miami- 
based organization formed to rescue boat 
people fleeing Cuba. But since Mr. Clinton's 
policy of forced repatriation stopped much of 
that exodus, the group has violated Cuban 
air space several times to drop freedom leaf- 
lets despite U.S. pleas to desist. This evi- 
dently was the intent when they flew toward 
Havana during their ill-fated mission. 

The Cuban retaliation was far out of pro- 
portion to the provo. ation and in clear viola- 
tion of international strictures against firing 
at unarmed aircraft. As a result, Mr. Clinton 
rightly reversed his order of last October 
easing travel restrictions between the U.S. 
and Cuba. He will stop U.S. charter flights. 
He wil compensate the families of those 
kiled by Cuban jet fighters out of frozen 
Cuban assets in the U.S. He will expand the 
reach of Radio Marti. And he even will work 
with Congress to see if some version of the 
Helms-Burton bill tightening the economic 
embargo on Cuba can be passed. 

One provision in that measure permitting 
Cuban-Americans and others to flood federal 
courts with suits seeking compensation from 
third-country investors who have purchased 
properties confiscated by the Castro regime 
should remain veto-bait. It would serve only 
to increase the impatience of other nations 
with the U.S. obsession with Cuba. Yet some 
tightening of the embargo now seems a polit- 
ical necessity, even though the more prudent 
long-range course would be to create the per- 
sonal and economic ties needed for the inevi- 
table transition to a post-Castro era. 


STATEMENT OF THE EUROPEAN UNION, DELE- 
GATION OF THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION, TO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Presidency of the Council of the Euro- 
pean Union and the European Commission 
present their compliments to the Depart- 
ment of State and wish to refer to the Cuban 
Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
(LIBERTAD) Act of 1996. 

The European Union (EU) has consistently 
expressed its opposition, as a matter of law 
and policy, to extraterritorial applications 
of US jurisdiction which would also restrict 
EU trade in goods and services with Cuba, as 
already stated in various diplomatic 
demarches made in Washington last year, in- 
cluding a letter from Sir Leon Brittan to 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher. Al- 
though the EU is fully supportive of a peace- 
ful transition in Cuba, it cannot accept that 
the US unilaterally determine and restrict 
EU economic and commercial relations with 
third countries. 

The EU is consequently extremely con- 
cerned by the latest developments in the 
House-Senate Conference in relation to this 
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legislation, including the position now ap- 
parently taken by the US Administration. 
The legislation contains several objection- 
able elements. In addition, provisions relat- 
ing to trafficking in confiscated property 
and those concerning denial of visas to ex- 
ecutives or shareholders of companies in- 
volved in transactions concerning con- 
fiscated properties in Cuba, which had been 
removed during the adoption procedure by 
the Senate last 19 October 1995, have now 
been reintroduced by the House-Senate Con- 
ference. These provisions, if enacted and im- 
plemented, risk leading to legal chaos. 

The EU cannot accept the prohibition for 
US-owned or controlled firms from financing 
other firms that might be involved in certain 
economic transactions with Cuba. The EU 
has stated on many occasions that such an 
extraterritorial extension of US jurisdiction 
is unacceptable as a matter of law and pol- 
icy. Therefore, the EU takes the position 
that the United States has no basis in inter- 
national law to claim the right to regulate 
in any way transactions taking place outside 
the United States with Cuba undertaken by 
subsidiaries of US companies incorporated 
outside the US. 

Nor can the EU we accept the immediate 
impact of the legislation on the trade inter- 
ests of the EU by prohibiting the entry of its 
sugars, syrups a-1 molasses into the US, un- 
less the former certifies that it will not im- 
port such products from Cuba. The EU con- 
siders such requests, designed to enforce a 
US policy which is not applied by the EU, as 
illegitimate. Such measures would appear 
unjustifiable under GATT 1994 and would ap- 
pear to violate the general principles of 
international law and sovereignty on inde- 
pendent states. 

In these circumstances, the EU would ap- 
preciate it if you would inform Congress that 
the EU is currently examining the compat- 
ibility of this legislation with WTO rules and 
that the EU will react to protect all its le- 
gitimate rights. 

The EU is also worried by the provisions 
that would lead the US to unilaterally re- 
duce payments to international institutions, 
such as the IMF. This measure would run 
counter to collectively agreed upon obliga- 
tions via-a-vis those institutions and would 
represent an attempt to influence improp- 
erly their internal decision-making proc- 
esses. 

The EU also finds most worrying the re- 
duction of US assistance to the Russian Fed- 
eration as a possible consequence of this leg- 
islation. Such a measure would not only 
weaken Western leverage in favour of re- 
forms, but comes at a critical junction in 
time. 

Finally the EU objects, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to those provisions that seek to assert 
extraterritorial jurisdiction of US Federal 
courts over disputes between the US and for- 
eign companies regarding expropriated prop- 
erty located overseas. This measure would 
risk complicating not only third country 
economic relations with Cuba, but also any 
transitional process in Cuba itself. Further- 
more, these provisions offer the possibility 
to US firms for legal harassment against for- 
eign competitors that choose to do business 
in Cuba. The threat of denial of a US visa for 
corporate officers and shareholders accen- 
tuates this concern. 

The EU considers that the collective ef- 
fects of these provisions have the potential 
to cause grave damage to bilateral EU-US 
relations. For these reasons, the EU urges 
the US Administration to use its influence 
to seek appropriate modifications to the pro- 
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posed legislation, or if this should not be fea- 
sible, to prevent it from being enacted. 

Should the legislation be adopted, the Eu- 
ropean Union intends to defend its legiti- 
mate interests in the appropriate inter- 
national fora. 

The Presidency of the Council of the Euro- 
pean Union and the European Commission 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
renew to the Department of State the assur- 
ances of their highest consideration. 


STATEMENT BY ALFREDO DURAN, PRESIDENT 
OF CUBAN COMMITTEE FOR DEMOCRACY 

The recent shooting of two civilian planes 
which ended tragically with the loss of four 
lives was unquestionably an overreaction— 
once again—by the Government of Cuba. 
While President Clinton was correct in criti- 
cizing and imposing certain sanctions for the 
Cuban Government's disregard for inter- 
national law, he should seriously ponder 
whether he is not now overreacting with his 
own endorsement of the Helms-Burton bill. 

The Helms-Burton bill, with echoes of the 
Platt amendment, will, among other con- 
sequences, seriously affect the relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba for many 
years to come; violate the spirit, if not also 
the laws, of free trade and irritate major al- 
lies of the United States; deviate the atten- 
tion of the world from Cuba’s own excesses 
to the United States embargo, a policy which 
most nations have consistently criticized; 
and crippled the United States President’s 
ability to act with flexibility to changes in 
Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, it will also further weaken 
the United States’ leverage with the Govern- 
ment of Cuba in the future; slow down the 
mutually beneficial contacts between the 
people of Cuba and the United States; and 
exacerbate the divisions already existing be- 
tween Cubans in the island and Cuban Amer- 
icans. 

Those of us who wish for a peaceful transi- 
tion within Cuba appeal both to the Cuban 
Government to rethink their disregard for 
international norms and to the United 
States Government not to fall into the trap 
of overreacting to an overreaction. 
STATEMENT OF ELOY GUTIERREZ MENOYO, 

PRESIDENT OF CAMBIO CUBANO/CUBAN 

CHANGE, TO THE U.S. CONGRESS 

At a very early age, I learned about war. 
My brother Jose Antonio was killed fighting 
against fascism at age 16 in Spain. I was only 
five years old. My other brother, Carlos, was 
killed at the age of 31 in Cuba while trying 
to overthrow the Batista dictatorship. The 
tender age of the downed pilots makes me 
think of my dead brothers. The scars from 
premature death are painful to bear. 

Nothing can excuse Cuba’s bravado in 
downing the two Cessnas in which four 
young Cubans perished. However, this is a 
time for restraint and reason on both sides. 
US foreign policy relations must not be held 
hostage by extremists who seek to provoke 
and intensify an already tense atmosphere 
between both countries. 

The time has come to engage Cuba in nego- 
tiations. If the US has understood, accepted, 
and promoted democratization in other 
countries, it is incomprehensible to now con- 
tinue to treat Cuba with rigidity and inflexi- 
bility. 

This is the moment to put into practice 
more creative and pragmatic policies which 
are truly conducive to a peaceful solution to 
the Cuban situation. 

After twenty-two years in a Cuban prison, 
I was exiled abroad. Last year, I returned to 
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Havana and called for civil and political lib- 
erties, for my right to return and continue 
my political work there, including my right 
to establish an office of Cambio Cubano in 
my country. 

These objectives are possible only through 
a national reconciliation, rather than 
through a failed policy of confrontation. The 
peace for which we yearn is not easy. Most 
good things are as difficult as they are rare. 

I urge the US Congress to defeat the 
Helms-Burton legislation. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would just like to ask the gen- 
tleman, aside from killing Fidel Castro 
with some kind of a paper resolution, 
what would the gentleman do over this 
latest incident? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, I would put the 
strongest sanctions I could. Helms-Bur- 
ton is not the answer. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, what sanctions would the gen- 
tleman impose? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Anything else, but 
Helms-Burton is not the answer. Let 
me tell the gentleman, every Member 
who votes for Helms-Burton, I bet 
within a couple of months would say, 
why did I do it? 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend from Florida for yield- 
ing me time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of the rule and on the conference re- 
port on the Cuban Liberty and Demo- 
cratic Solidarity Act. I commend 
Chairman SOLOMON, Chairman GILMAN, 
and Chairman BURTON for all their 
hard work on this important bill and 
welcome President Clinton's newfound 


support. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
and offer my condolences to the fami- 
lies of the murdered pilots. They 
Should know that their loved one's ef- 
forts in helping those seeking freedom 
was an inspiration to us all. Their dedi- 
cation and bravery will not be forgot- 
ten. 

This latest incident, once again, il- 
lustrates Castro's disregard for human 
rights and disrespect for international 
law. Along with repressing basic free- 
doms, Castro routinely and unmerci- 
fully persecutes anyone who speaks out 
against his barbaric practices. Now is 
the time to tighten the sanctions. Only 
by ending Castro's access to foreign 
capital will we bring about positive 
change in Cuba. 

Since the cutoff of Soviet assistance 
in 1991, Castro has launched a des- 
perate campaign to lure foreign invest- 
ment in Cuba. This allows him to gen- 
erate hard currency—the means nec- 
essary to sustain his repressive appara- 
tus. We must not allow Castro to prop 
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up his failed government with foreign 
investment in  properties—many of 
which were confiscated from U.S. citi- 
zens. 

The conference report permits Amer- 
ican citizens to recover damages from 
foreign investors who are profiting 
from their stolen property in Cuba. 
This will block the foreign investment 
lifeline which keeps Castro's regime 
alive. 

The conference report also creates a 
right for U.S. citizens to sue parties 
that knowingly and intentionally traf- 
fic in confiscated property of U.S. na- 
tionals. Moreover, it denies entry into 
the United States of any such individ- 
ual. These are logical steps which will 
compel international companies to 
make a fundamental choice: ignore 
U.S. property rights and engage in 
business as usual with Castro or main- 
tain access to the world's largest mar- 
ket. 

While I strongly support increased 
economic sanctions to force Castro 
from power, I also support efforts to 
help any new effort which enhances the 
self-determination of the Cuban people. 

The conference report requires the 
President to develop a plan to provide 
economic assistance to both a transi- 
tional government and a duly elected 
Government in Cuba. These provisions 
send a clear signal to the Cuban people 
that the United States is prepared to 
assist in the revival of Cuba’s economy 
and to build a mutually beneficial bi- 
lateral relationship. 

Cuba is at a crossroads. This report 
tightens the economic noose around 
Castro and focuses our country’s ener- 
gies on bringing fundamental change in 
Cuba. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important legislation. 
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Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. ABERCROMBIE]. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I 
find it rather strange that we are tak- 
ing up this legislation today in the 
manner in which we are. I will attempt 
to answer the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BURTON] as well. I think his ques- 
tion is a good one: What would you do 
in place of this legislation? 

Let me say what I think we should 
do. I think we should get rid of the em- 
bargo entirely, open it up. We are deal- 
ing with a nation here who shares west- 
ern values. I think if we dropped the 
embargo entirely, Mr. BURTON is shak- 
ing his head, I wish we had more time. 
We could have an exchange at some 
later point, perhaps in special orders or 
something of that nature. I do not as- 
sociate the people of Cuba with the 
government any more than the people 
around the world do necessarily with 
the government officials that we have 
here. I think that the way to end the 
dictatorship in Cuba is to open up our 
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trade completely. I think the regime 
would fall very, very quickly under 
that kind of circumstance. 

But, because my time is limited, un- 
fortunately, I am trying in good faith 
to give an answer to Mr. BURTON on 
that. If we go with the legislation that 
is before us and allow the suing to take 
place, who are going to bring into the 
suit? Wil Meyer Lansky come back 
then and the Mafia? Is that who we 
want to put back in charge? 

I come from an island people. We un- 
derstand what colonial domination is 
all about. I can tell my colleagues how 
my interest in Cuba first started be- 
cause the oligarchs in Cuba that con- 
trolled sugar and slave labor there, 
which competed with our free collec- 
tive bargaining individuals in Hawaii 
that produced sugar. We understand 
completely what was involved in the 
1950s. I do not want to hear crocodile 
tears at this stage about dictatorships. 
I understand exactly what is taking 
place in Cuba there. 

If my colleagues want to bring the 
Mafia back in and they want to bring 
the people who supported those kinds 
of people back into power, that is up to 
them. They can do that. But do not try 
and sell us at this particular time that 
somehow our allies, then, in Mexico 
and Canada are going to be subject to 
some kind of sanction. If we want to 
get rid of NAFTA, it is OK with me. I 
voted against it. But if that is going to 
be the case, it seems to me that to 
bring the kind of pressure that at least 
one of the individuals speaking in favor 
of the legislation brought to bear 
today, then I think that we are going 
to have to abrogate the NAF'TA agree- 
ment as well. I mean, this may be the 
vehicle for doing it. I do not know. I 
had not thought about it previously. 

So when Senator DOLE indicates, as 
previous discussant related to us, that 
U.S. policy has consequences around 
the world, I would say that is true. And 
I think our relationship with Canada 
and Mexico is à case in point. 

I think that if we are talking about 
whether or not we are in control of our 
own foreign policy, I think we have to 
take into account whether or not these 
provocations do occur and whether or 
not we are going to sanction it. If it is 
the policy of the United States to allow 
these flights to take place, then we 
Should say so. I think we should say so 
up front. 

We are meeting in the Committee on 
National Security today, and we have 
had a discussion already in terms of 
our authorization as to what our policy 
should be or not be with respect to 
Cuba. And if it is our idea to have a 
provocation of the Cuban Government 
at this time, then I think we need to 
say so. And if that is what we want to 
do, go to war with Cuba, I think we 
ought to talk about whether or not we 
are going to go to war with Beijing. 
Are we going to encourage the same 
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kind of approach from Taiwan toward 
the mainland of China? I think we have 
to be very, very careful here with re- 
spect to whether we allow the emotion 
of the moment to rule the legislation 
which comes before us in the wake of 
it. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I close my 
remarks and indicate that at some 
time in the future, I would be delighted 
to discuss what we should do. And I do 
not think, unfortunately, the legisla- 
tion before us today allows that kind of 
discussion. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GIL- 
MAN], chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidar- 
ity [Libertad] Act of 1996 has three con- 
structive objectives: to bring an early 
end to the Castro regime by cutting off 
capital that keeps it afloat; to start 
planning now for United States support 
to a democratic transition in Cuba; 
and, to protect property confiscated 
from United States citizens that is 
being exploited today by foreign com- 
panies that are profiting at the expense 
of the Cuban people. 

This legislation charts a course for 
responsible normalization of United 
States-Cuba relations under specific 
conditions. And, in the meantime, it 
helps protect the property of U.S. citi- 
zens until they can reclaim it under a 
democratic government. 

Mr. Speaker, “libertad” means free- 
dom" for the Cuban people, literally 
and figuratively. 

By approving this Libertad Act with 
wide bipartisan support, Congress will 
demonstrate our solidarity with the 
Cuban people who are struggling to be 
free. 

We are sending an unambiguous re- 
sponse to Castro in the wake of his 
murderous attack on February 24 that 
cost the lives of four innocent Ameri- 
cans. And we express our condolences 
to their families. 

Mr. BURTON and I have worked with a 
strong bipartisan coalition that has 
reached out to the administration in 
crafting this conference report. 

We are pleased that the administra- 
tion has publicly agreed to back the 
Burton-Helms bill. And, I ask that 
President Clinton's March 5 letter to 
Speaker GINGRICH endorsing this meas- 
ure be made part of the RECORD today. 

With the tireless work of Representa- 
tive ROS-LEHTINEN, Representative 
DIAZ-BALART, Representative MENEN- 
DEZ, and Representative TORRICELLI, 
we have fashioned a sound piece of leg- 
islation that advances one of our most 
critical foreign policy objectives in 
this hemisphere. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support the rule and this worthy bill. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS]. 
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Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation comes to the floor today pro- 
pelled by our collective outrage over 
the recent murderous attack by the 
Castro regime on two defenseless and 
clearly marked civilian aircraft. Civ- 
ilized people everywhere are rightly 
outraged by this brutal act and by the 
disregard that the Castro regime has 
shown for human life and human 
rights. 

It is long past time for Castro and his 
paranoid regime to follow Brezhnev, 
Honeker, Ceausescu, and all the other 
failed Marxist dictators into the dust- 
bin of history. There can be no dis- 
agreement about that. 

But does it follow that there should 
be no disagreement about this bill? 
Emphatically, it does not. In fact, this 
legislation is a product of outdated 
dogma about how to fight Communist 
dictators, just as much as Castro is an 
outdated Communist dictator. 

A vote for this bill is a vote to ratch- 
et up the already tight Cuban embargo. 
That may be popular as a way to reg- 
ister our moral outrage at Castro's lat- 
est actions. Some may even believe it 
will help push his regime over the edge. 

To the contrary, passing this bill is 
exactly the wrong thing to do right 
now. 

What is our self-interest here? What 
Should be our objective? It should be 
the peaceful transition to a Cuba with 
an open economic system and a demo- 
cratic political system. 

What is the best way to get there? I 
think our recent experience is instruc- 
tive, our experience with the Soviet 
Union, with Eastern Europe, with 
China and Vietnam. 

That experience is one of modest suc- 

cess achieved through a policy of 
tough-minded engagement:  Engage- 
ment economically with trade and in- 
vestment, showing the virtues of our 
economic system on the ground, in per- 
son, in their face. Engagement ideo- 
logically, promoting the free exchange 
of information and people with 
unimpeded travel. And, engagement 
culturally, through cultural exchange 
and humanitarian involvement. That's 
the policy that ultimately contributed 
to the undoing of the repressive re- 
gimes of the old Soviet empire and to 
economic reforms—admittedly incom- 
plete—underway in China and Viet- 
nam. 
In contrast, this bill is just another 
iteration of an outmoded ideology: 
mindless isolation, the same failed ap- 
proach that has been applied to Cuba 
for more than 30 by years. 

What are we afraid of here? A small 
island nation with no stragegic allies 
and a failed economic and political sys- 
tem? 

This Congress chose a policy of en- 
gagement with China even though 
China poses much a greater risk to us 
than Cuba. We did this precisely be- 
cause we know that political, eco- 
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nomic, and cultural engagement holds 
out the best hope of avoiding those 
very risks, whether economic or mili- 


tary. 

This bill takes United States policy 
in Cuba in the wrong direction. It is ab- 
solutely contrary to the long-term in- 
terests of the United States. It will in- 
crease the prospect of a violent convul- 
sion in Cuba that would be a real secu- 
rity and immigration crisis for the 
United States. 

I do not agree with the President 
that this isolationist bill is an accept- 
able measure, even in response to such 
an offensive provocation by the Cuban 
Government as occurred last week. 
Tightening the embargo will only play 
into Castro's hands, helping him to 
keep his people in a state of repression 
and deprivation. 

As in the case of our other former, 
and hold-over adversaries from the cold 
war era, the best policy for the United 
States to follow for its own self-inter- 
est, and to encourage reform of China's 
political and economic system, is a pol- 
icy of tough-minded engagement. 

Let us learn from recent history, Mr. 
Speaker. Let us have the courage to 
say "no" to narrow ideology, to say 
“no” to special-interest group domina- 
tion of United States policy toward 
Cuba, and no“ to this bill. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Goss], my distinguished 
colleague on the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Florida 
for yielding time to me, and I rise 
today in strong support of this rule and 
the conference report on the Helms- 
Burton Libertad bill. 

Today, at long last, we discuss this 
bipartisan legislation knowing that the 
President has agreed to sign it when it 
reaches his desk—unlike too many 
other important measures that have 
run into his veto pen. Today’s vote cul- 
minates a long effort to educate the ad- 
ministration about the true nature of 
the Castro dictatorship. I must point 
out with some wonderment that it 
took the brutal tragic death of inno- 
cent American citizens to finally con- 
vince the Clinton administration that 
Fidel Castro really does not operate by 
rules of civilized conduct and he is 
never to be trusted. The Clinton ad- 
ministration, it seems, had to find this 
out the hard way—having toyed with a 
misguided policy of appeasement right 
up until those humanitarian relief 
planes were shot out of the sky. It is 
my hope that those who oppose this 
bill will soon come to the same realiza- 
tion that President Clinton has: That 
our only policy option is to clamp 
down on Fidel Castro once and for all. 
He is the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will put 
U.S. policy with Castro back on 
track—back to being tough with con- 
crete action designed to restore democ- 
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racy and encourage Castro’s departure 
from power. We know from what hap- 
pened in Haiti under the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s policy of misery that 
properly run and fully supported em- 
bargoes can have serious impact. In 
Haiti, the Clinton administration’s pol- 
icy did damage that Haiti will be try- 
ing to recover from—and United States 
taxpayers will probably be paying for— 
for decades. But the Haiti experience 
should have taught us that, once and 
embargo is made the policy of choice, 
it has to be enforced with a clear focus 
on the enemy target and a firm com- 
mitment to seeing it through to its de- 
sired end. We ask our allies help. This 
legislation is designed to achieve that 
goal. I urge my colleagues to support 
the Libertad conference report and I 
look forward to the day when the 
United States can once again embrace 
a free and democratic Cuba. 
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Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RANGEL]. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to address the 
House, and I guess, since this is an 
emotional issue votes will not be 
changed, but I am in opposition to this 
rule, and most of what I am saying I 
hope I am saying for the RECORD as op- 
posed to being against the deep feelings 
of my friends and colleagues that are 
in support of the rule as well as the 
bill. 

A couple of weeks ago the President 
of the United States reviewed this bill, 
and he had indicated that he had seri- 
ous reservations about this bill inter- 
fering with our foreign policy, our 
trade policy, about it abusing our court 
system, in that he said in its present 
form he would veto it. A couple of 
weeks ago the Helms-Burton bill was, I 
think politically speaking, put on the 
back burner in this body. A couple of 
weeks ago all the Republican can- 
didates were dealing with the issues 
that they thought were important, but 
democracy in Cuba never got on any- 
body's agenda. What happened between 
that time and this political legislative 
rush to do this as fast as we can for de- 
mocracy? What happened? 

Four dedicated Americans, loving de- 
mocracy enough to risk their lives, 
continued on a mission that went be- 
yond just searching for those who may 
be lost in the ocean trying to reach the 
United States, few as they may be in 
recent days. They were determined to 
make certain that the issue of the 
overthrow of Castro and the restora- 
tion of democracy in Cuba would not be 
forgotten. I do not care what my col- 
leagues' beliefs are; if they believe that 
was sincere and they did these things, 
we have to pray for their souls and 
their families and not ignore the cour- 
age that they had in doing these 
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things, not once, but many times, in 
order to focus attention on the injus- 
tices, that were being committed in 
Cuba. 

Did they believe that they would be 
Shot down as civilian planes with no 
weapons? I would hope that no one 
would believe that in this world that 
we have people who would say, Be- 
cause you have provoked us, because 
you have made us angry, that we are 
prepared to blow up your planes and to 
murder you," and so the United States 
leads the world in terms of outrage in 
saying whether those planes were over 
Cuba, within 12 miles, outside of 12 
miles, we just do not do this to people. 

If one wakes up in the middle of the 
night and they think there is a burglar 
that intruded in their house, and they 
pick up a gun, and they go, and then 
they see it is a child that is fleeing 
without an arm, they may have the 
legal right, they may have the emo- 
tional feeling, but they do not shoot 
down a defenseless child no matter how 
much that child provoked them. No 
matter how we measure the patriotism, 
the dedication, of these pilots, nobody 
can make the accusation that they 
were a threat to the security of the 
people in Cuba. 

So we all have to do the best we can 
to show not just Castro but anyone 
that thinks this way it is an out- 
rageous thing to do, but how do we re- 
spond as a civilized nation? Do we run 
there, and grab Castro, and shake him, 
and say never again? No, our response 
is that we are going to enact this bill. 
We are going to show him how tough 
we are. 

And what do we do in this bill? We 
say that we are going to not only tight- 
en the trade embargo against Cuba, but 
we are going to take it out of the hands 
of the President. Who can trust the 
President? We have got to make it 
statutory. We have got to say when it 
comes to embargoes in foreign coun- 
tries we know best, not Presidents 
know what is best. And what else are 
we going to do? We are going to say 
that our embargo was so effective that 
once we tightened the screws on our so- 
called friends, they will capitulate to 
this United States pressure and join in 
with us, as they did in South Africa 
and Haiti, and say this is the moral and 
the right thing to do and then collapse 
goes Castro. 

Give me a break. This bill has noth- 
ing to do with Castro. It has everything 
to do with our friends and our voters in 
Florida. 

Do my colleagues think for 1 minute 
that the Organization of American 
States is going to say I was outraged, 
too; please let me break every agree- 
ment that I have with Cuba? Do my 
colleagues think that the World Trade 
Organization is going to say since we 
have a murderer as a dictator, all the 
investments we have in Cuba, we got to 
tell them to forget it. Do my col- 
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leagues think the United Nations is 
going to do anything except condemn 
the United States in trying to perpet- 
uate our domestic and, indeed, to 
stretch the word, our foreign policy, to 
include them? No. The truth of the 
matter is that we do not care what 
they believe. We are doing this because 
we feel good about doing it, and do my 
colleagues know why we are doing it? 
Because we got the votes to do it. And 
do my colleagues know why the Presi- 
dent is doing it? Because he wants the 
votes to continue to be President. 

I tell my colleagues this: The people 
who want democracy in Cuba, do not 
change those ways, do what feels good, 
but let some of us who want democracy 
and freedom at least try some different 
way to do it. I just do not believe that 
they are doing anything except saying 
to the poor people in Cuba who are 
homeless, who are jobless, who are suf- 
fering, who are in misery, who need 
food, who need medicine; do my col- 
leagues think for 1 minute that they 
are marching up and down the streets 
of Havana saying. My God, Castro, 
you made it worse for us, now the 
whole world is condemning us“? No, 
Castro is saying their misery and their 
pain is due to Americans who sin- 
gularly have an embargo against them. 
Is he blaming himself for the failures 
that he has had in the socialistic com- 
munistic government? No. 

So who is supposed to be responsible 
for everything that is going bad? The 
embargo. And what do we say? Forget 
what you see, what you hear, it is 
working, man; it is working, man. And 
it is working so well, all we have to do 
is tighten this, and then all of the Cu- 
bans will be in such misery and pain 
and hunger. 

Do my colleagues know what they 
are going to do? No. What will they do? 
They are going to organize and revolt. 
Oh, my God. Meaning they are going to 
overthrow the government? Oh, yes, 
hungry and sick and tired, without ri- 
fles, they are going to this fat, over- 
trained, overfed army and say, Oh. 
thank God, the Americans have made 
life miserable for me, we are getting 
rid of you.”’ 

I tell my colleagues one thing: If we 
do reach these people, we will get rid of 
them, and they will be on the rafts, and 
they will be on the boats, and they will 
be in Miami, but they will not be fight- 
ing that Communist Cuban Army in 
ee My colleagues can believe 

t. 

But I say this: As we bleed for the 
families of those heroic pilots, I see 
something new happening here, too. We 
are, indeed, encouraging other people 
that, if they do not like our foreign 
policy, they just get themselves an air- 
plane, buddy. Just put in for a flight 
plan. Just go where they want to go. 
And when they say the jets are coming, 
then say, hey, forget it, I am dedicated. 

Let us see what is happening in Ire- 
land. As my colleagues know, let us 
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put out some pamphlets there. Let us 
go to the Middle East and see whether 
or not they are really prepared to real- 
ly move the peace process. Let us 
check out Korea, North and South, and 
Vietnam, and let us legislate it, do not 
let the President with his flip-flop self 
determine 1 day what is good and what 
is bad. The Congress knows, and who 
knows better than the Republican ma- 
jority here about everything? 

So this is not a contract for America. 
This is a contract for the world. If you 
are for democracy, squeeze the people 
that are hungry, stop the food and 
medicine from going, tell American 
businessmen not in Cuba will you in- 
vest, and at the same time support 
trade in NAFTA, support it in GATT, 
support it all over the world, but do 
not support it in Cuba. 

I suggest to my colleagues I have the 
same outrage for murderers that they 
do, but I hope this country does not 
embark on having this in concrete and 
firmed up as what we do as a nation 
and as a Congress when we are out- 
raged. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Florida [Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN], my 
distinguished friend and colleague. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me, as well as for his strong leader- 
ship role in the passing of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
rule for H.R. 927. This legislation is de- 
signed to hasten the demise of the Cas- 
tro dictatorship, the last undemocratic 
regime in our hemisphere, which for 
over three decades has subjected the 
Cuban people to untold repression and 
misery. 

Over the past month, we have ob- 
served the voices of those calling for a 
softer policy with Castro fall strangely 
silent as the dictatorship increases its 
repression against the people of the is- 
land. Not only has the regime in- 
creased its harassment and intimida- 
tion against the growing independent 
movements in journalism and in other 
dissident sectors inside Cuba, but the 
regime’s brutal shoot down last week 
of two civilian unarmed aircraft with 
U.S. citizens aboard showed us that 
after three decades the Castro tyranny 
remains as bloody and ruthless as it 
ever has been. 

The Helms-Burton bill will penalize 
those who have become Castro’s new 
patron saviors-foreign investors who 
callously traffick in American con- 
fiscated properties in Cuba to profit 
from the misery of the Cuban worker. 
These investors care little that they 
are dealing with a tyrant who pro- 
motes terrorism, drug trafficking, and 
denies the most basic of human lib- 
erties to the people of Cuba. 

This legislation takes a strong stance 
against those immoral investors by de- 
nying them participation in our United 
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States markets, if they decide to invest 
in Cuba and prop up the dictator in 
this way. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join us today in supporting this legisla- 
tion, thus helping Cubans in their 
struggle for freedom. This bill will hurt 
Castro, it will help the Cuban people, 
and it will send a strong message to 
those immoral foreign investors. Stop 
helping the dictator by trafficking in 
confiscated United States property. 

The Helms-Burton bill goes to the 
heart of the means by which the Cuban 
tyrant is now financing his repression 
of the Cuban people; namely, immoral 
foreign investment. After the millions 
of dollars in Soviet subsidies to Castro 
ended, the Cuban dictator and his Com- 
munist thugs have tried to obtain the 
hard currency necessary to keep them- 
selves in power. Foreigners are allowed 
to invest in Cuba, and many do, in 
properties which are illegally stolen 
from American citizens. 

In this new slave-like economy, de- 
signed by the Castro regime, the Cuban 
people are not able to participate. In- 
stead they are pawns of tne regime and 
of the foreign investors who are at- 
tracted to invest in Cuba because of 
the low wages and the repression 
against the Cuban worker. The foreign 
investors pay Castro in dollars. Castro 
pays the Cuban worker in devalued 
Cuban pesos at a small percentage of 
what was given to the communist dic- 
tator. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for those four mur- 
dered pilots, Armando Alejandre, Mario 
de la Pena, Pablo Morales, and Carlos 
Costa, as well as for the thousands and 
thousands of unknown Cubans who 
have given their lives to bring liberty 
to their island that we will pass this 
legislation today. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is not only the cor- 
rect policy to follow, but a moral im- 
perative to assure that the ultimate 
Sacrifice paid by these thousands of 
freedom fighters will not be in vain. 

At times it seems unreal and implau- 
sible that only 90 miles from the shores 
of this great democracy lies an 
enslaved nation ruled by a ruthless 
Communist  dictatorship a nation 
whose citizens are denied the most 
basic human, civil, and political rights. 
In my native homeland of Cuba, no one 
but the dictator has any rights at all, 
an island which once had the highest 
standard of living in Latin America but 
where its citizens today struggle day to 
day for the bare necessities needed to 
survive. 

Mr. Speaker, it might seem unreal 
that such a state could exist a few 
miles from our shores, but of course, 
unfortunately, it does. The thousands 
of Cuban rafters who have risked their 
lives in the Florida Straits to escape 
the Castro dictatorship are a vivid re- 
minder of this sad reality. The thou- 
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sands of dissidents who have been har- 
assed, imprisoned, and indeed killed 
are testament to the lack of respect for 
human rights by the Castro regime. 

Most recently, the  premeditated 
cold-blooded murder over international 
waters of four pilots in a humanitarian 
mission, three of them American citi- 
zens, one a "Vietnam veteran who 
served two tours of duty, has awakened 
the world that in Cuba, the rule of 
death and fear prevailed over the rule 
of democratic law and order. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation we are 
now considering will go a long way to- 
ward helping the Cuban people reestab- 
lish the rule of democracy and law for 
which they have battled for 37 years to 
achieve. I thank the gentleman once 
again for his strong leadership role in 
making this legislation possible as well 
as many of our colleagues on the 
Democratic side of the aisle. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CHABOT], a distinguished new 
Member of the House. 

Mr. CHABOT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the conference report 
and the rule, and I commend the lead- 
ership shown by the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN], the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BuRTON], the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. DIAZ-BALART], the 
gentlewoman from Florida [Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN], and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. MENENDEZ]. 

I also want to applaud President 
Clinton for finally having voiced sup- 
port for the Cuban Liberty and Domes- 
tic Solidarity Act. It is unfortunate 
that it took the cold-blooded murder of 
unarmed American citizens to awaken 
the President to the harsh reality of 
the morally reprehensible Castro re- 


e. 

Fidel Castro is a thug, an inter- 
national outlaw. His 37-year reign has 
been noteworthy for its brutality and 
its unrelenting resistance to individual 
liberty and freedom. The misery that 
has been suffered by the Cuban people 
at the hands of Fidel Castro is one of 
the world’s great tragedies. This legis- 
lation will tighten the existing United 
States embargo against Cuba, and it 
protects the rights of United States 
citizens and businesses whose property 
has been confiscated unlawfully by the 
Castro regime. It is a good bill and it is 
long overdue. I urge passage. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to my good friend, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
MENENDEZ]. 

Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy that I got 
some time from the Republican side, 
since I have been told today we cannot 
get any time from the Democratic side 
to speak in favor of the bill, despite the 
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fact that a third of the Democratic 
Caucus voted for this bill last fall. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise not to apologize 
for Fidel Castro, not to coddle him, not 
to rationalize or justify whatever he 
has done. The fact of the matter is that 
I am really offended when I hear my 
colleagues refer to this issue as This 
is about voters in Florida.’’ To say that 
is to say that seeking peace in Ireland 
or giving a visa to Gerry Adams is 
about Irish voters, or that our collec- 
tive outrage against the barbaric acts 
that have taken place in Israel is about 
Jewish voters, or, for that matter, to 
say that our movements to end apart- 
heid in South Africa, to bring democ- 
racy to Haiti, and our efforts to give 
relief in Somalia were about African- 
American voters. It is an insult to this 
community. 

This is about democracy. It is about 
promoting human rights. It is not 
about votes of some group in some 
State or States. That is why we had a 
strong bipartisan vote. That is why 
yesterday in the Senate, 74 Senators 
joined in favor of creating democracy 
in Cuba. That is why 294 Members of 
this House last fall voted for it, with a 
third of the Democratic Caucus joining 
an overwhelming number of the Repub- 
lican Party because they understand 
the realities. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that in fact 
when we hear about creating peaceful 
change, we are all for peaceful change. 
That is our goal. But what has Castro’s 
response been to peaceful efforts within 
Cuba, like those of the Concilio 
Cubano, a group of 120 organizations 
who promote peaceful democratic 
change in Cuba? Our Members go there 
and visit Cuba. They have a cigar with 
Fidel. They enjoy some time there. 
And as soon as they leave, these people 
get arrested. 

What happened in the week preceding 
the killing of the four American citi- 
zens? What happened? These people 
who seek peaceful democratic change 
by Cubans in Cuba, not about some by- 
gone era that people like to allude to, 
the response to their request which 
they made to the regime for a national 
meeting, what we enjoy here in the 
United States, to simply sit down and 
say, How do we move towards demo- 
cratic change within Cuba," what was 
the response? One hundred of them 
were arrested and imprisoned. Dozens 
of others are under house arrest. 
Women were strip-searched so they 
would be intimidated from participat- 
ing in the organization. That is the an- 
swer to peaceful democratic change in 
Cuba. 

For those who believe in some ro- 
manticism, that when the people go 
and say, Please, we want to move to- 
wards democracy, Fidel is going to act 
the right way, they have seen it. For 
those who keep saying that this is 
after the cold war, I agree, it is after 
the cold war, but nobody told Mr. Cas- 
tro. 
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The fact of the matter is he has 
shown us what he is willing to do with 
the third largest military in the entire 
Western Hemisphere. He represses his 
people who ask for peaceful democratic 
change, and we are silent for the most 
part. Those who say they are for de- 
mocracy in Cuba, peaceful democratic 
change, why are they not speaking out 
on behalf of the Concilio Cubano? 

What is the response to four U.S. 
citizens flying in international air- 
space, unquestioned by our Govern- 
ment through all of their intelligence 
that they were in international air- 
space? This is the response, Mr. Speak- 
er. Let me read the transcript that 
Madeleine Albright presented to the 
United Nations: ''Cuban fighters, a 
small white and blue Cessna that they 
were tracking, and their excitement 
was clearly palpable * * * "The target 
is in sight, the target is in sight,’ the 
small aircraft, the MiG pilot radioed 
back to his ground controller. ‘It is fly- 
ing at a low altitude. Give me instruc- 
tions, said the pilot. The answer was 
‘Fire. Authorized to destroy; not to 
warn, not to try to seek under inter- 
national law to move them, but, even 
though they were not in Cuban air- 
Space, no, to destroy. 

Thirty-three seconds later, the re- 
sponse from the MiG 29 pilot was We 
took out his * * *" and I will not add 
the expletive. '"That one won't mess 
around with us anymore." Two and 
one-half minutes later another pilot 
sighting the second Cessna said. Give 
me the authority." He was responded, 
“You are authorized to destroy it," and 
it was destroyed. Fatherland or death, 
the other is down also." These are the 
transcripts that our U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations presented to the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact of the matter is 
this bill is bipartisan. It has the sup- 
port of the President. President Clin- 
ton sent a letter to the Speaker of this 
House saying that he supports the bill, 
and urges all Members to vote on be- 
half of it. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Just in the last century, Mr. Speak- 
er, after the Cuban people were fight- 
ing almost 100 years for their freedom 
from Spanish colonialism, it was the 
United States that stood by their side 
and helped them achieve freedom and 
independence. History has a way of re- 
peating itself. Now it is the American 
people through their Government, and 
today speaking through their Congress 
and the President, standing with the 
Cuban people against the worst oppres- 
sor in the history of this hemisphere. 

So we think of the hundreds of politi- 
cal prisoners now imprisoned, the thou- 
sands who have been killed, including 
the American citizens just a few days 
ago. We dedicate this legislation to 
them. It is going to be a great sign of 
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solidarity with the Cuban people. I 
would ask my colleagues to support the 
rule and support the conference report. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered, on the resolution. 
There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 
The question was taken; and the 


Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 347, nays 67, 
not voting 17, as follows: 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—347 

Ackerman Condit Goodlatte 
Allard Cooley Goodling 
Andrews Costello Gordon 
Armey Cox Goss 
Bachus Coyne Graham 
Baesler Cramer Green 
Baker (CA) Crapo Greenwood 
Baker (LA) Cremeans Gunderson 
Baldacci Cubin Gutierrez 
Ballenger ham Gutknecht 
Barcia Danner Hall (TX) 
Barr Davis Hamilton 
Barrett (NE) de la Garza Hancock 
Barrett (WI) Deal Hansen 
Bartlett Hastert 
Barton Deutsch Hastings (FL) 
Bass Diaz-Balart Hastings (WA) 
Bateman Dickey rth 
Beilenson Dicks Hefley 
Bentsen Dingell Hefner 
Bereuter Dixon Heineman 
Bevill Doggett Herger 
Bilbray Dooley Hilleary 
Bilirakis Doolittle Hobson 
Bishop Dornan Hoekstra 
Bliley Doyle Hoke 
Blute Dreier Holden 
Boehlert Duncan Horn 
Boehner Dunn Hostettler 
Bonilla Edwards Houghton 
Bono Ehlers Hoyer 
Borskt Ehrlich Hutchinson 
Brewster Emerson Hyde 
Browder Engel Inglis 
Brown (CA) English Istook 
Brown (FL) Ensign Jackson-Lee 
Brown (OH) Eshoo (TX) 
Brownback Everett Jacobs 
Bryant (TN) Ewing Jefferson 
Bunn Farr Johnson (CT) 
Bunning Fawell Johnson (SD) 
Burr Fazio Johnson, E. B. 
Burton Fields (LA) Johnson, Sam 
Buyer Fields (TX) Jones 
Callahan Filner Kanjorski 
Calvert Flanagan Kaptur 
Camp Foley Kasich 
Campbell Forbes Kelly 
Canady Ford Kennedy (MA) 
Cardin Fowler Kennedy (RI) 
Castle Fox Kennelly 
Chabot Franks (CT) Kildee 
Chambliss Franks (NJ) Kim 
Chenoweth Frisa King 
Chrysler Frost 
Clayton Funderburk Kleczka 
Clement Gallegly Klink 

Ganske Klug 
Clyburn Gekas Knollenberg 
Coble Gephardt Kolbe 
Coburn Geren LaHood 
Coleman Gilchrest Lantos 
Collins (GA) Gillmor Largent 

Gilman Latham 
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LaTourette Ortiz Slaughter 
Laughlin Orton Smith (MI) 
Lazio Oxley Smith (NJ) 
Leach Packard Smith (TX) 
Levin Pallone Smith (WA) 
Lewis (CA) Parker Solomon 
Lewis (KY) Pastor Souder 
Lightfoot Paxon Spratt 
Linder Payne (VA) Stearns 
Lipinski Peterson (FL) Stenholm 
Livingston Peterson (MN) S 
LoBiondo Petri Stump 
Longley Pickett Stupak 
Lucas Pombo Talent 
Luther Pomeroy Tanner 
Manton Porter Tate 
Manzullo Portman Tauzin 
Martinez Poshard Taylor (MS) 
Martini Pryce Taylor (NC) 
Mascara Quinn Tejeda 
Matsui Radanovich Thomas 
McCollum Rahall Thompson 
McCrery Ramstad Thornberry 
McDade Reed Thornton 
McHugh Thurman 
McInnis Richardson Tiahrt 
McIntosh Riggs Torkildsen 
McKeon Rivers Torricelli 
McNulty Roberts Traficant 
Meehan Roemer Upton 
Meek Rogers Volkmer 
Menendez Rohrabacher Vucanovich 
Metcalf Ros-Lehtinen Walker 
Meyers Rose Walsh 
Mica Roth Wamp 
Miller (FL) Roukema Ward 
Minge Royce Watts (OK) 
Moakley Salmon Weldon (FL) 
Molinari Sanford Weldon (PA) 
Mollohan Sawyer Weller 
Montgomery Saxton te 
Moorhead Scarborough Whitfield 
Morella Schaefer Wicker 
Murtha Schiff Williams 
Myers Seastrand Wilson 
Myrick Sensenbrenner Wise 
Neal Shadegg Wolf 
Nethercutt Shaw Wynn 
Neumann Shays Young (AK) 
Ney Shuster Young (FL) 
Norwood Skeen Zeliff 
Nussle Skelton Zimmer 
NAYS—67 
Abercrombie Hinchey Roybal-Allard 
Becerra ` Jackson (IL) Rush 
Berman Johnston Sabo 
Bontor Lewis (GA) Sanders 
Boucher Lincoln Schroeder 
Clay Lofgren Schumer 
Collins (IL) Lowey Scott 
Conyers Maloney Serrano 
DeFazio Markey Skaggs 
DeLauro McDermott Stark 
Dellums McHale Studds 
Evans McKinney Torres 
Fattah Miller (CA) Towns 
Flake Mink Velazquez 
Foglietta Moran vento 
Frank (MA) Nadler Visclosky 
Furse Oberstar Waters 
Gejdenson Obey Watt (NC) 
Gibbons Olver Waxman 
Gonzalez Owens Woolsey 
Hall (OH) Payne (NJ) Yates 
Harman Pelosi 
Hilliard Rangel 
NOT VOTING—17 
Archer Durbin Quillen 
Bryant (TX) Freltnghuysen Sisisky 
Chapman Hayes Spence 
Christensen Hunter Stokes 
Collins (MI) LaFalce Waldholtz 
McCarthy 
D 1334 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Ms. McCarthy for, with Mrs. Collins of Illi- 
nois against. 
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Mr. FLAKE, Mr. SCHUMER, and Mrs. 
MALONEY changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mrs. CLAYTON, Ms. EDDIE BER- 
NICE JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. CLY- 
BURN, and Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana 
changed their vote from ‘“‘nay” to 
“yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, 
March 6, | was unavoidably absent for rollcalls 
45 and 46. Had | been present, | would have 
voted “aye” and “no” respectively. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 370, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 927) 
to seek international sanctions against 
the Castro government in Cuba, to plan 
for support of a transition government 
leading to a democratically elected 
government in Cuba, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
EWING). Pursuant to House Resolution 
370, the conference report is considered 
as having been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
Monday, March 4, 1996, page 3546.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILMAN] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HAM- 
ILTON] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the position of 
the gentleman from New York in rela- 
tion to this measure. 


Mr. Speaker, | strongly support this meas- 


sage that we, in this body, voe 
and democracy in Cuba. There ar 
violations of human rights and 
cency inflicted on the Cuban La rA by 
tro. Further, we abhor the tragedy he 
regarding the American airplanes just a f 
days ago. 

Let us Americans stand together, let us vote 
for this bill and send an unequivocal message 
that we stand for democracy and freedom for 
the Cuban 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting the 
conference report Cuban Liberty and 
Democratic Solidarity [LIBERTAD] 
Act of 1996. 
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This legislation advocates a respon- 
sible course to encourage and support 
genuine, fundamental reforms in Cuba. 

And, in the interim, it helps protect 
the property of U.S. citizens until they 
can reclaim it under a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BURTON has worked with a strong 
bipartisan coalition. With the help of 
Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, 
Mr. MENENDEZ, and Mr. TORRICELLI, he 
has fashioned a sound piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Recently, President Clinton  ex- 
pressed his full support for this bill, 
which he has described as a strong, bi- 
partisan response that tightens the 
economic embargo against the Cuban 
regime and permits us to continue to 
promote democratic change in Cuba." 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to address sev- 
eral of the concerns raised by the few 
remaining critics of this legislation. 

First, the only companies that will 
run afoul of this new law are those that 
are knowingly and intentionally traf- 
ficking in the stolen property of U.S. 
citizens. 

International law and comity were 
not conceived to protect the corporate 
scavengers who are profiting at the ex- 
pense of the Cuban people, pilfering the 
purloined assets of American citizens, 
and propping up à bandit regime. 

To the extent that this act holds us 
all to higher standards and defends uni- 
versally recognized property rights, 
international law and the rules of the 
corporate game are improved for the 
better. 

Second, this act does much more 
than stiffen sanctions. It outlines a 
reasonable course for normalizing rela- 
tions with a democratic Cuba. And, it 
offers the Cuban people an early help- 
ing hand in making a peaceful transi- 
tion. 

When inevitable change comes to, I 
am convinced that no country in the 
world will do more than ours to help 
the Cuban people—and they will know 
that we never sold them out. 

Third, this legislation authorizes im- 
mediate United States support for 
Cuban prodemocracy groups and for 
the immediate deployment of inter- 
national human rights observers and 
election-monitors in Cuba. 

We simply ask our neighbors in this 
hemisphere to hold Fidel Castro to the 
same standards that they hold them- 
selves. 

My friends, the day unfettered 
human rights monitors are allowed to 
inspect Castro’s prisons will be one of 
Castro’s last. 

Let us not pass up this historic op- 
portunity to bring about a peaceful 
change in Cuba. I urge my colleagues 
to support this conference report on 
H.R. 927. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including at this 
point in the RECORD the March 5, 1996, 
letter from President Clinton and the 
March 5, 1996, letter from the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARCHER], regarding this 
conference report. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: The Cuban regime’s 
decision on February 24 to shoot down two 
U.S. civilian planes, causing the deaths of 
three American citizens and one U.S. resi- 
dent, demanded a firm, immediate response. 

Beginning on Sunday, February 25, I or- 
dered a series of steps. As a result of U.S. ef- 
forts, the United Nations Security Council 
unanimously adopted a Presidential State- 
ment strongly deploring Cuba’s actions. We 
will seek further condemnation by the inter- 
national community in the days and weeks 
ahead. In addition, the United States is tak- 
ing a number of unilateral measures to ob- 
tain justice from the Cuban government, as 
well as its agreement to abide by inter- 
national law in the future. 

As part of these measures, I asked my Ad- 
ministration to work vigorously with the 
Congress to set aside our remaining dif- 
ferences and reach rapid agreement on the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
(LIBERTAD) Act. Last week, we achieved 
that objective. The conference report is a 
strong, bipartisan response that tightens the 
economic embargo against the Cuban regime 
and permits us to continue to promote demo- 
cratic change in Cuba. 

I urge the Congress to pass the LIBERTAD 
bill in order to send Cuba a powerful message 
that the United States will not tolerate fur- 
ther loss of American life. 

Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON. 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, DC, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
The Speaker, The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I am writing to you re- 
garding Section 102 of the Conference Report 
on H.R. 927, the Cuban Liberty and Demo- 
cratic Solidarity Act of 1996, in which the 
Committee on Ways and Means has a juris- 
dictional interest. 

Specifically, Section 102 codifies existing 
Executive Orders and regulations on the 
Cuban embargo. This provision falls within 
this Committee’s jurisdiction over trade 
laws affecting imports and revenues. This 
provision was not included in the version of 
H.R. 927 that was passed by the House on 
September 21, 1995, but rather was added in 
conference. 

In order to expedite the consideration of 
the conference report, I will not object to the 
inclusion of Section 102. However, this is 
being done with the understanding that the 
Committee will be treated without prejudice 
as to its jurisdictional prerogatives on such 
or similar provisions in the future, and it 
should not be considered as precedent for 
consideration of matters of jurisdictional in- 
terest to the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the future. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
BILL ARCHER, 
Chairman. 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the bal- 
ance of my time to the gentleman from 
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Indiana [Mr. BURTON], our able chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and the principal 
House sponsor of this measure, and 
that he be permitted to manage the 
balance of the debate on this side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, we 
must have an effective policy to re- 
spond to what Fidel Castro did to four 
American citizens—killing them in 
international airspace—in contraven- 
tion of international law. That is the 
first and most important point I have 
to share with my colleagues today. 

In order to have an effective policy, 
we must have the support of our allies, 
and my objection to this bill is because 
Iam convinced it will alienate, instead 
of bring together, our allies. It will di- 
vide, instead of uniting them, and the 
reason it will do that is because this 
bill—in a manner unprecedented in 
American law—extends the 
extraterritorial reach of the United 
States’s jurisdiction. 

As we go around the world, and I 
trust that all of my colleagues would 
agree with this, there are very few 
countries where people say, Lou know 
we admire the American civil justice 
system. We would like to have class ac- 
tions, plaintiffs’ attorneys’ fees, we 
would like to have all of that system in 
place for our country." And the reason 
is that we have a rather extensive and 
what most foreign countries consider 
onerous rules in our civil justice sys- 
tem. 

What this bill does is to extend for 
the first time the right for a private 
citizen, not the Government of the 
United States, but a private citizen to 
bring the full crushing weight of the 
American civil justice system, with 
discovery, with delays, with attorneys’ 
fees to bear upon a private party of an- 
other country. 

Now, normally, other country’s citi- 
zens and corporations follow the rule of 
international law, which is very impor- 
tant for international commerce. And 
if you know the law of your own coun- 
try and you know the law of the coun- 
try where the investment is located, 
you are all right. You will abide by 
your own country’s law. You will abide 
by the law of the country where your 
investment is. 

But in this bill today, a person who 
in good faith accepted title to property 
under the laws of the nation where that 
property was located will have to 
check not only the laws of that coun- 
try, his or her own laws, but the laws 
of the United States as well. And I note 
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particularly to my colleagues on the 
majority that we do today what we 
generally abhor: We create a statutory 
right for a new legal action, and we 
give attorneys’ fees only to the prevail- 
ing plaintiff. We do not give attorneys’ 
fees to the other side. And many of us, 
I am sure, have spoken about the bur- 
den of one-sided fee shifting, the abil- 
ity to haul somebody into court, put 
them to a huge expense, and then say, 
“Tf I am wrong, I am sorry. You are 
still stuck with your legal fees." That 
is in this bill, one-sided plaintiff-only 
litigation, attorneys' fees. 
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Now, the problem is that this comes 
at a time when we need Canada, we 
need Australia, we need Western Eu- 
rope. The only time sanctions have 
worked, economic effective sanctions 
have worked, is when we are joined by 
our allies. For over 30 years we have 
attempted to isolate Cuba, and our ef- 
forts at economic sanctions have failed 
because they have been only ours and 
not engaged our allies. In title III of 
this bill, what we do is guarantee we 
will not have the support of our allies 
in any action that we intend to bring 
pressure upon the Castro regime. 

What is most critical here is to unite 
and to present to the Cuban Govern- 
ment, the Castro regime, a Europe, 
North America, a Latin America, and 
an Asia that say that we will no longer 
trade in your goods. Instead, what we 
have is a direct affront to rules of 
international law on jurisdiction. 

I repeat, there is no precedent for ex- 
tending American law to investments 
made in another country pursuant to 
laws of that country. Indeed, in 1964, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled in Banco Nacional de Cuba 
versus Sabbatino that American courts 
could not inquire into the legality of 
the expropriation acts of the Cuban 
Government when done in Cuba. 

Lastly, what we embark upon today 
has the most serious ramifications for 
our hope to infuse investment in East- 
ern Europe. Think about it for a mo- 
ment. If today’s law becomes law, if 
title III stays in this law, then anyone 
who invests in Poland, the Czech Re- 
public, or Slovakia, regimes that were 
formerly Communist, will have to 
worry that at some point the United 
States will call into question those in- 
vestments, because under the exact 
same pattern as this law, we extend 
extraterritorially a right of action 
against someone who traffics or profits 
in property located in another regime, 
even if it was legal at the time. 

I conclude with a plea: We must unite 
in opposition all countries that respect 
civilized behavior. What happened over 
the Strait of Florida was not civilized 
behavior. This bill divides. It does not 
unite. I urge a no on this bill. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
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from Florida, Mr. LINCOLN DIAZ- 
BALART, my distinguished colleague 
and great helper and supporter of this 
bill. 

Mr. DIAZ-BALART. Mr. Speaker, it 
is really a shame my erudite and 
learned legal scholar colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL], is so incorrect in his interpreta- 
tion of this legislation. First of all, and 
I heard him before the Committee on 
Rules yesterday where he pointed out 
that there was unfair treatment of 
some of the parties, I want to point out 
that on page 35 in title III, the provi- 
sions of title 28 of the United States 
Code and the Rules of Courts, they 
apply under this section to the same 
extent as those provisions with regard 
to any other action. 

The point I am trying to make is this 
is not an extraterritorial law, and 
when we say we will protect the prop- 
erty of American citizens that was sto- 
len by a dictatorship, we are protecting 
the rights of American citizens' prop- 
erty, and not the rights of other citi- 
zens from other countries. So this is 
not an extraterritorial piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Now, the essence of what we are try- 
ing to do is to shatter the arguments of 
the opponents of this legislation, that 
despite the fact that they supported 
embargoes against South Africa and 
Haiti, they now say that we should 
have a policy of helping the regime 
through trade and through investment 
in Cuba. It is a double standard that 
has been rejected by this Congress be- 
fore and that is going to be rejected 
again. It has been rejected by the ad- 
ministration as well. 

The statement that is going to go out 
today, a bipartisan statement, is that 
with regard to Cuba, just as in the 19th 
century, the American people are 
standing with the Cuban people against 
oppression, and are not going to stand 
with the oppressors of the Cuban peo- 
ple. Those people will be free. They will 
remember who their friends were, and 
they will remember who stood ignoring 
them and using double standards in 
this Congress, like our opponents time 
and time again, despite even murders 
of American citizens in international 
waters continue. 

I think it is shameful that people, 
even after the murder of American citi- 
zens, still find excuses for Castro, still 
find pretenses for Castro, and get up 
here and find excuse after excuse after 
excuse. 

There is no more excuse for murder, 
that is no more excuse for that tyr- 
anny. It is time that the American peo- 
ple show their unity, as they are going 
to today in this Congress. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, from a political stand- 
point, this makes compelling sense, but 
from a substantive foreign policy 
standpoint, it is nonsense. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is not the way we 
won the cold war. This is not the way 
we tore down the Iron Curtain. We are 
going to be punishing the Cuban peo- 
ple, when what we really want to do is 
punish an antiquated despot. 

But there are worse things about this 
that need to be brought to light. In the 
Baltimore Sun last May, it was re- 
ported that this bill was largely writ- 
ten by Nick Gutierrez, who represents 
the sugar mill owners and the tobacco 
industry, and Mr. Ignacio Sanchez, who 
represents the Barcardi Rum Co. Their 
competitors operate in Cuba, specifi- 
cally the British American Tobacco Co. 
[BAT] and Perrot Ricard rum distill- 
ery. 

What is going to happen here is we 
are not going to shut down these indus- 
tries. What is going to happen is these 
Cuban-American lawyers are going to 
make settlements out of court so they 
can get equity participation in these 
competitor firms. 

Now, in the first place, the bill limits 
legal recourse in American courts to 
people who had property in Cuba dur- 
ing the Batista dictatorship that was 
valued over $50,000 in 1960. There were 
not many Cubans who had property 
worth more than $50,000 back in 1960 
before the revolution. You had to be a 
member of the Batista regime and in 
good standing to do so. But what this 
does is to enable people who owned 
large property to be able to settle out 
of court to get a large share, or at least 
a significant share, of the profits of 
these rum companies and tobacco firms 
currently operating in Cuba. They 
know they are not going to shut down 
these plants. They don’t necessarily 
want to shut them down. They want to 
own them. They know it is cheaper for 
these Cuban operations to make an 
out-of-court settlement to comply with 
this new bill. In fact this bill specifi- 
cally states that “a lawsuit may be 
brought and settled without the neces- 
sity of obtaining any license or permis- 
sion from any agency of the United 
States.“ 

That is what this is all about. What 
we are going to be doing is propping up 
many of the people who created the en- 
vironment which caused Castro to be 
able to bring forth the revolution and 
has enabled him to sustain that revolu- 
tion. 

That is not what we want. We want 
to enact legislation that will help the 
real people of Cuba, the butchers and 
the bakers and the candlestick makers 
and all the laborers and farmers. The 
people who were brutally exploited by 
the Batista regime. Those are the peo- 
ple we ought to help, and those people 
are excluded from this legislation. 

This legislation prevents the United 
States President from effectively help- 
ing in a transition to democracy and 
shuts out America’s values and its peo- 
ple from exposure to the Cuban people 
and their thirst for the same principles 
and values. 
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This is not good foreign policy. It 
ought to be defeated on its merits. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 15 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, just to respond to my 
colleague, I would say that the oppo- 
nents of this bill asked for the $50,000 
threshold. We granted it to you and to 
the administration so we could keep a 
flood of litigation from going into the 
courts. So we did what you asked. Then 
you go to the well and say we are doing 
the wrong thing. We just tried to ac- 
commodate you. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Florida [Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN 


]. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
time and I thank him for all the help 
he has given to this cause for freedom 
for the Cuban people. 

Mr. Speaker, as the previous speak- 
ers have pointed out, those same allies 
who stood with us against undemo- 
cratic regimes in Haiti and South Afri- 
ca and Iraq and many other places have 
decided to turn their backs on Cuba, 
preferring to gain a quick and easy dol- 
lar from the repression against the peo- 
ple on the island. 

Thankfully, America, a land which 
has given a second chance to many peo- 
ple like myself who escaped Com- 
munist tyranny, will once again live up 
to its reputation as the defender of 
freedom and human rights in the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation re- 
asserts our commitment to the Cuban 
people that this Nation will not engage 
the Castro dictatorship economically 
or politically. It recognizes that such 
an unlawful regime deserves our rejec- 
tion, and it further emphasizes our sup- 
port for the Cuban people by outlining 
a framework to assist a free and demo- 
cratic transitional government in my 
native homeland. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
International Relations recently had 
the opportunity to listen to some of 
the relatives of the four murdered pi- 
lots, innocent civilians who were bru- 
tally attacked and murdered by the 
Castro regime. They strongly support 
even tougher sanctions against the ty- 
rant. This legislation will help reduce 
the immoral investments by sending a 
clear message to these foreign inves- 
tors: If you traffic in confiscated Amer- 
ican property in Cuba, you will not be 
able to do business as usual in the 
United States. 

Simply stated, those investors who 
wish to invest in Cuba have to make a 
choice between becoming accomplices 
to Castro’s dictatorship or participat- 
ing in the United States market. It is 
unfortunate that many of our allies 
have opposed this legislation, but to 
them I ask: How many more have to be 
harrassed, arrested or killed before you 
stop helping the Cuban tyrant? Again, 
to our allies: How many more have to 
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give their lives to free their homeland 
before you desist in engaging in com- 
merce and financing Castro’s com- 
munist dictatorship? To our allies, join 
with us in helping to establish freedom 
and democracy to the enslaved and op- 
pressed people of Cuba. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SERRANO]. 

Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very troubling when you come to the 
well and speak and have the full real- 
ization that nothing you say will fi- 
nally sway the vote. This bill will pass 
and the President will sign it, because 
the President has been advised that 
Miami has votes that he can pick up. I 
will support him in New York, and he 
has a lot of votes in New York. But he 
has no votes in Miami, and that is the 
travesty of this situation. 

What we have here is more of the 
same. It is more of a policy that has 
not worked. It has not worked for those 
of us who feel that the Cubans should 
be left alone to determine their own 
destiny, and it has not worked for 
those who wanted to get the Cuban 
Government to throw out Fidel Castro 
and hang him by his toenails. 

Except that this time, Mr. Speaker, 
as has been stated on this floor, it goes 
further. It goes deeper. Now we are 
telling our allies that we have no re- 
spect for their own sovereignty. Not 
only do we not have any respect for the 
Cuban sovereignty, but now we are 
going to tell Canada, Mexico, and ev- 
eryone else that they must behave the 
way we behave. 

When the embargo was the simple 
embargo, as some people would like to 
think it is, no one in the world sup- 
ported us. Now that it will try to in- 
clude even our allies, we think that 
Canada and everyone will jump up and 
say this is a great bill, and HELMS and 
BURTON were correct; they can save the 
world for democracy. 

Well, our arrogance is such that we 
do not care what some of our allies say, 
especially those that used to be our en- 
emies a few years ago. But it is inter- 
esting to note that the Yeltsin govern- 
ment this morning, or last night, said 
you cannot do this, and we will con- 
tinue to deal with Cuba regardless of 
what you say, because this is wrong. 

The part that no one wants to men- 
tion here, because it is very delicate, is 
the fact that we are not reacting here 
to the issue in general. We are reacting 
to the downing of two airplanes. And I 
have stood on this floor on various oc- 
casions and said that that was an act 
that we should all condemn. But our 
Government knew those planes were 
flying over on 25 different occasions, 
and we did nothing. And our Govern- 
ment knew that the person who was 
heading that group flew without a li- 
cense on a couple of occasions, includ- 
ing this last one, where they had to 
turn back. 
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We had removed that person's license 
because we confirmed that that group 
flew over Cuba last July, buzzed the 
Capitol building, and dropped half a 
million leaflets. That is why we are 
here today. We are not here today and 
the President is not on board because 
our desire to bring down the Castro 
government has changed. We are here 
today because the Florida primaries 
are coming soon, and because people 
have to play up to that whole situa- 
tion. 

That is sad, Mr. Speaker. For these 
kinds of comments people like me take 
& lot of heat. But it has to be said, be- 
cause the truth shall set everybody 
free, and maybe we need to be free as 
much as other people in the Caribbean 
need to be free. 

Tonight we will stand up and say we 
are tough. We will continue to deal 
with China, but we are tough on Cuba. 
We will deal with Vietnam, but we will 
be tough on Cuba. We are going to 
meet with North Korea, but we are 
tough on Cuba. 

Tf you really wanted to make a 
change in the Cuban Government from 
afar, which I think it is none of our 
business, all you have done is taken 
the leader of that country and wrapped 
him up in the Cuban flag once again as 
a nationalist hero. Why? Because you 
are pounding on that little island once 
again. 

So where is the victory? There is no 
victory. I stand here today more than 
ever saying we are wrong. Instead of 
doing this, what we should do is tomor- 
row begin to find a way to speak to the 
Cuban Government. And if not on all 
issues, then why not be fair? 
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When there was an immigration 
problem we spoke about immigration. 
Let us talk about air space now. Let us 
find out who is telling the truth. It 
might save us from future tragedies. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, this de- 
bate would be interesting, and the gen- 
tleman who just spoke his remarks 
would have resonance if we were not 
dealing with a first degree murderer. In 
1974, at a seminar in Virginia, a former 
ambassador, now long gone to heaven, 
told me that Castro personally exe- 
cuted in the parking lot of a movie the- 
ater with gunshots, himself pulling the 
trigger, the young man who had beaten 
him for student union president in the 
late forties. I could not believe my 
ears. I checked it out with the State 
Department, Library of Congress. It 
appears to be a fact. Again, he has 
killed people in cold blooded murder. 

I am just back from Bosnia. I do not 
care what the Europeans do. They trad- 
ed with Haiphong while we were dying 
for freedom in all of Southeast Asia. I 
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do not care what anybody does. Our 
country has to do what is right, and 
Castro is a first degree murderer. If we 
want to hand him a baseball bat like 
Dan Rather of CBS and an elite party 
in Manhattan, then you are an acces- 
sory in encouraging this first degree 
murderer. He has ordered people beaten 
to death with baseball bats. 

What an absurd debate. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RANGEL]. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I hate to 
say this is a political piece of legisla- 
tion for fear of offending my friends, so 
please look into the Federal Election 
Commission, and ignore all of these 
campaign contributions that are pour- 
ing in here to Members that have 
taken the position that now is the time 
to get the murderer through locking up 
the people in Cuba. For those people 
that are offended because someone sug- 
gests that it might be political, let me 
make it clear. The fact that the only 
Democratic opponent I had in a pri- 
mary in the last 25 years, that 85 per- 
cent of his campaign funds came out of 
Miami, hey, that is not political, and I 
challenge people who would even think 
that. 

But let us get down to the merits. We 
are outraged at murder. The Speaker is 
gone; he was here. What do we do about 
it? Hold the people of Cuba American 
hostage and tell them that they have 
to fly over Cuba and put pamphlets 
down there in order to get Americans’ 
attention? Cut off food, cut off trade, 
cut off relationships with the people in 
Cuba because we do not like the bum 
that is running it? Are we in love with 
whoever runs China? As my colleagues 
know, what are we going to do there; 
put an embargo on China, on North 
Vietnam or North Korea? No. There are 
no votes in the United States for those 
people. My colleagues know it and I 
know it. 

They sure got my President’s atten- 
tion; let us see what we can do now 
with these Republican candidates. Let 
us get it on their agenda, and let me 
congratulate the authors of this his- 
toric piece of legislation. I thought it 
was born dead. But the courage of four 
Americans out of Miami has not only 
given it new life, it has shattered rea- 
son and common sense as relates to 
trade and foreign policy. 

Let me say this. This is a done deal. 
We cannot do anything about it. But do 
me a favor. Tell our brave Cuban Amer- 
icans in Miami do not risk any more 
lives, mission accomplished, they were 
brave enough to take the gamble, they 
won, they won, the bill is here, no one 
challenges it, the President. Every- 
thing that was bad about this bill, four 
murderers now have corrected it. Wow, 
is that a legislative history. 

But if people are breaking our laws, 
breaking international law, flying over 
a country, and we would know it, and 
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we condone it, and we do not stop them 
from saving their own lives, that is 
morally wrong. Are we saying that if 
these pilots want to go off in a storm 
against their best interests that we 
cannot stop them? Let us hope that 
these courageous acts of these people 
who were shot out of the sky are not 
mimicked by other people who believe 
we have to take it one step further. 

Oh, I know there are some of my col- 
leagues waiting for the invasion, and if 
we send that signal that we are ready 
to go in like Haiti and we are ready to 
do whatever we can do, we may have 4 
more pilots saying let us do it at least 
between now and the general election. 
We made mistakes; we will make oth- 
ers. 

I am not nearly as concerned as I ap- 
pear to be because this law is written 
so poorly we cannot even enforce it. 

They are not going to be angry with 
us, my colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CAMPBELL], not our al- 
lies. They are going to feel sorry for us. 
No great Nation like ours can have the 
arrogance to tell some other country 
what they can do with their foreign 
trade. And the whole idea that this is 
going to be something to bring down 
Castro is one that I do not think the 
authors believe. 

After the Democratic victories in No- 
vember, come, can we not talk to- 
gether? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI], my 
colleague who has done so much work 
in this area. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Chairman BUR- 
TON, for yielding me time on what 
Should be the proudest day of his con- 
gressional career. The gentleman has 
done great service to the United States 
and to the people of Cuba by bringing 
this legislation forward, and he has my 
congratulations. 

Inever thought, however, Mr. Speak- 
er, that I would hear a day when Mem- 
bers of Congress would come to the 
floor while the bodies of four Ameri- 
cans are still lost in the Straits of 
Florida, having been murdered by Fidel 
Castro, talking about consideration for 
Canadian investors, worrying about 
European corporations while there are 
still hundreds of American corpora- 
tions whose property was stolen from 
them and is being resold; consideration 
for the Canadian investors, worrying 
about the Spanish companies, 
extraterritoriality. 

People are going to American courts 
under this bill, I would say to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Campbell], 
because the Cuban courts are unavail- 
able. If they could get their grievances 
redressed in Cuban courts for the last 
30 years, they would have gone there. 
They would have gone there. They can- 
not. So we are opening ours up. 
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Consideration for our European al- 
lies? If this were an island in the Medi- 
terranean, 35 years later, hundreds of 
people in jail, planes being shot down 
off our coast, do my colleagues think 
we would be silent? As allies, we would 
have been there demanding elections 
and freedom and taking a stand. Now 
we are asked to have consideration for 
our European allies. 

If America stands alone for freedom 
in Cuba, for the rights of our own citi- 
zens against the jails and the torture, 
then America has never been in better 
company. 

This legislation is the final in a se- 
ries of acts in uniting this Congress on 
a bipartisan basis and making clear to 
the people of Cuba there is no rec- 
onciliation with Fidel Castro, there is 
no compromise, it is time to bring the 
dictatorship to a close, and we do this 
as we did against South Africa with 
apartheid, as we do today against 
Libya and Iraq, by using our economic 
leverage. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of this bill. I congratulate my 
bipartisan colleagues and the President 
of the United States for offering his 
signature, and to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BURTON], on this good 
day. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I reluc- 
tantly get up here and oppose most of 
my Florida colleagues and people who I 
think mean to be right but, unfortu- 
nately, their solution is wrong. Let me 
put it in some perspective. 

If my colleagues had come here 34 
years ago, as I was privileged to do, 
and listened on this floor and in this 
well, my colleagues would have heard 
the same speeches made then as we do 
now. Every day more than half of the 1- 
minute speeches were devoted to 
trashing Castro and the Cuban Govern- 
ment, and in that same session of Con- 
gress we passed every looney law that 
one can think of, and most of them are 
still on the books. In fact, they are all 
still on the books. 

I tried to isolate Cuba and tried to 
bring down Castro through American 
law. I made those speeches, I voted for 
those laws, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that they were a mistake. 

What has happened is that we have 
empowered Castro to make a villain 
out of the United States, and by 
villainizing us he has been able to ac- 
quire the political clout that he needs 
to keep the kind of control he has had 
in Cuba. We would have been far wiser 
and much more successful had we not 
isolated Cuba and the Cuban people, 
and we continued to work with them, 
to listen to them, to trade with them, 
and to have commerce with them. The 
tourism that we enjoyed with each 
other, the fruits and vegetables that 
came from the island, all of those 
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things; we would have been better off, 
and the Cubans would have been better 
off, and Castro would have long been 
gone from power had we done that. 

This law, as well-intended as it is, is 
not going to work. There is a good 
chance that it will boomerang on us. 
The mistakes we made, mistakes that 
we made here in law, are copied over 
and over again, and this could hurt us 
more than it will ever hurt Castro. 
Please vote no. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SANFORD]. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, during 
this discussion we have heard a lot of 
debate, and the problem with that de- 
bate is that it has been filled with 
Washington voices. If there is anything 
that we have learned, it is that Wash- 
ington does not know best. So I think 
the missing ingredient in this discus- 
sion is, what is it the Cuban people liv- 
ing in Cuba think? And in testimony 
after testimony with the gentleman 
from Indiana, Chairman BURTON, what 
we have heard is that the people at 
home in Cuba think that the way that 
we solve this problem is not by sending 
tourist dollars to prop up Fidel Castro, 
not by allowing investment dollars to 
go in and prop up Fidel Castro, but 
rather by tightening the embargo. 

In this case I think we should listen 
to those voices. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me time. 

Mr. Speaker, the Cuban Government 
committed a reprehensible and tragic 
act when it decided to shoot down two 
civilian airplanes flown by the Cuban- 
American organization Brothers to the 
Rescue last month. And I send my con- 
dolences to the families of the victims. 

The shootdown was a tragedy in so 
many ways. It could and should have 
been avoided. 

The Cubans could have taken alter- 
nate steps. But they specifically had 
warned the United States and Brothers 
that this would happen. The group and 
the administration did not heed those 
warnings. The United States failed to 
prevent the group from continuing its 
flights of fancy and I believe the group 
deliberately ventured into hostile ter- 
ritory to provoke a U.S. reaction. 

The shootdown was a tragedy as well 
because but for that tragic action this 
legislation would not have won the last 
support that it needed. And the legisla- 
tion is wrong. Instead, we should con- 
tinue to open United States policy to- 
ward Cuba—for the benefit of Cuban- 
Americans, for American businesses, 
and for regional peace, and, yes, de- 
mocracy. 

But now Congress is poised to leap 
backward today as it considers the so- 
called Cuban Liberty Act. 
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We should not do that. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation was 
wrong before the shootdown happened 
and it remains wrong today. 

The shootdown has not provided a 
single justification for a policy that 
even the administration that now em- 
braces it had just recently denounced. 

It is extremely likely that America 
will be cited for trade violations over 
this act. 

And Fidel Castro, after having out- 
lived over 35 years of U.S. embargo, 
surely will not back down in his re- 
maining years because of additional 
embargoes. United States hostility to 
Cuba in fact has been his political sav- 
ior. 

Do not listen to those who say that a 
vote against this bill is a vote for Fidel 
Castro. That is McCarthyism. 

Denounce Cuba in the United Na- 
tions, yes. But summon the courage to 
vote against this bill. 

Vote against this bill because it is 
bad policy. Vote against this bill be- 
cause it violates international trade 
law and will be an international embar- 
rassment for the United States. Vote 
against this bill, my colleagues, be- 
cause it is contrary to our best inter- 
ests. 
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Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to yield 1 minute to my 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, some who are opposed 
to this legislation argue, against all 
evidence, that conciliation and ap- 
peasement will liberalize the Castro re- 
gime, when 35 years of history has 
proved exactly the opposite. The down- 
ing of those airplanes shows that Fidel 
Castro cares only about his power and 
only about the maintenance of his cor- 
rupt regime. It was the pretext he was 
looking for to crack down on Concilio 
Cubano and other democratic organiza- 
tions that were beginning to flower 
within Cuba. It was not the fault of the 
U.S. Government. It was not the fault 
of the Americans who flew those 
planes. It was the fault of Fidel Castro, 
who insisted on perpetuating his dicta- 
torship. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
President has agreed to sign this legis- 
lation, but I am disappointed that he 
has asked for the power to waive its 
key provisions. I urge the President, do 
not waive these provisions. The time 
has come to be tough with Fidel Cas- 
tro. We know appeasement does not 
work. We know only firmness will. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Ms. 
DELAURO]. 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to know where the outrage of some 
of my colleagues was when the United 
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States supported the Khmer Rouge and 
when the Khmer Rouge killed 1.2 mil- 
lion Cambodians. I guess the Cam- 
bodians do not vote in large numbers in 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition 
today to this bill. I oppose this bill, 
even though I know that it has support 
in this Congress. I oppose this bill even 
though I strongly condemn the Castro 
government's brutal murder of civilian 
Americans in the Florida Straits. I op- 
pose this bill even though I strongly 
support freedom and democracy for the 
Cuban people. 

I oppose this bill because it is an un- 
workable solution to an intractable 
problem. The legislation would clog 
our Nation’s courts with unenforceable 
new claims against foreign govern- 
ments, companies, and individuals. It 
creates a quagmire of inflexibility 
which we will come to regret when 
needed change comes to Cuba. It would 
harm America’s important relation- 
ships with our sister democracies 
abroad. It sets a dangerous precedent 
of rash action instead of reasoned and 
deliberate progress. 

Let us not do serious damage to our 
own national interest in response to 
atrocities which we universally abhor 
and condemn. Vote against this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam happy to yield 2 minutes to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. DEUTSCH]. 

Mr. DEUTSCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bipartisan effort to 
change the direction of the dictator- 
ship in Cuba. My district represents 
the Florida Keys, and when I stand in 
Key West, FL, I am closer to Havana 
than I am to Miami. I live about 40 
miles north of Miami. 

This is not an esoteric philosophical 
issue in south Florida. This truly is a 
local issue, because we have a better 
sense, I think, than most of this coun- 
try, unfortunately, of what is going on 
in an evil empire 90 miles from our 
shore, an empire that really is in the 
world’s Hall of Fame of atrocities 
today, not yesterday, not just killing 
four Americans and planes, but tortur- 
ing and killing the civilians that live 
in their own country. That is the em- 
pire that is 90 miles from our shore. 

What does this bill do? This bill spe- 
cifically gives a legal right of action to 
Americans whose property was taken 
illegally. That is the substance of this 
bill. The thrust behind it is to prevent 
other people, other nationals in other 
countries, from investing in Cuba, to 
try to end the empire that exists 
today. The investments of Canadians, 
of Spaniards, have not changed the em- 
pire, the evil empire in Cuba. It goes on 
today with their investments. 

What we need to do is we need to 
strangle those investments. We need to 
end those investments, and let the peo- 
ple of Cuba know that there is hope, 
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that the dictatorship, that the Castro 
dictatorship which is holding on by its 
fingernails is going to end, and that 
this Congress, the center of hope and 
democracy and freedom in the world, is 
part of that effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that my col- 
leagues in a short time will join me, 
both Democrats and Republicans 
throughout the country, in acknowl- 
edging that we want freedom in Cuba, 
we want a free society, a free economy, 
a freedom of thought, a freedom of ac- 
tion that this bill will be part of creat- 
ing. 

I can think of nothing that I am 
prouder of as part of my legislative ca- 
reer than to have been part of the 
adoption, the drafting, and hopefully 
now, very shortly, the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from New York [Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ]. 

Ms. VELAZQUEZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to express my strong opposition 
to the conference report, not just be- 
cause this is the wrong bill, but it is 
the wrong bill at the wrong time. No 
one will deny that last week's tragedy 
is truly regrettable, but I will urge my 
colleagues to respond in a level-headed 
manner, not with a reflex policy for the 
moment. 

Tightening a 35-year embargo will 
only cause more pain to these innocent 
people. Under the current embargo the 
human cost has already been too high. 
Cubans cannot even get basic neces- 
sities like food and medicine. How 
much more pain do we have to inflict 
on these people before it is enough? 
After more than 3 decades, we should 
be ready to admit that this embargo 
has failed miserably. The Castro gov- 
ernment has survived the storm. The 
average Cuban looks at Fidel as a hero, 
and the United States Government as 
the enemy. Nobody wants a repeat of 
last week, but today’s action will fur- 
ther isolate and deprive the Cuban peo- 
ple, increasing tensions and setting the 
stage for another violent crisis. 

As world leaders, we should extend a 
peaceful hand and keep dialog between 
our two countries open. It is time we 
live by our humanitarian ideals and 
stop playing the bully. If we are serious 
about democracy, then more dialog, 
not an embargo, is the answer. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not allow heat- 
ed passion to blind us. This bill leads 
us down the same wrong path we have 
followed for 3 decades. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote no“ on this conference 
report. We must learn to look before 
we legislate. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam very happy to yield 1 minute 
to our colleague, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. KENNEDY], who has 
been a big help on this bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take a little 
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exception with talk that has been 
heard around here a lot about let us 
not act in heated passion." Why should 
we not react in heated passion when 
human rights abuses are being seen in 
Cuba, 90 miles off our shore? Why 
should we not react in passion when 
Fidel Castro knowingly gives the mili- 
tary orders for two civilian aircraft 
with American citizens on board to be 
shot down over international waters? 

Iam passionate about that, and I am 
passionate about human rights abuse 
in Cuba. A lot of people have said that 
the embargo that was first instituted 
by President Kennedy has not worked. 
There is à good explanation for that. 
The Soviet Union used to subsidize 
Castro's regime for the last 30-odd 
years. That is no longer the case. That 
is why Fidel Castro is looking for for- 
eign investment to help prop up his 
dictatorial regime and further oppress 
the people. Make no mistake about it, 
the reason why this bill is so important 
right now is because he needs foreign 
investment now more than he did be- 
fore. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
support this bill. It is bipartisan. The 
President supported it. I am in strong 
support of this bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1% minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. 
MCDERMOTT]. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, February 25, most of us picked 
up our morning paper to read that two 
planes, piloted by Cuban-Americans, 
had been shot down near Cuba. This un- 
fortunate incident was appropriately 
denounced by both President Clinton 
and the U.N. Security Council. 

In addition to this initial response, 
the President quickly imposed several 
restrictions on Cuba and ensured that 
the families of those killed would be 
compensated. 

The downing of the planes was an in- 
excusable action by the Cuban authori- 
ties, and I believe that President Clin- 
ton was right to initiate an immediate 
and direct response. 

This is a very emotional situation 
and the immediate reaction is to strike 
back, but that is the wrong reaction. It 
is wrong to define our long-term rela- 
tionship on the basis of this tragic inci- 
dent. Passage of the Helms-Burton bill 
is a shortsighted, irrational response to 
this international incident. 

This legislation will not topple Cas- 
tro, this legislation will only tie the 
hands of President Clinton and in- 
crease the pain and suffering of the 
Cuban people. 

In my opinion, this legislation not 
only violates international law, it pun- 
ishes our international allies by at- 
tempting to force them to comply with 
our 34-year-old embargo. An embargo 
that has not worked. This legislation 
wil allow Cuban-Americans to use 
United States courts to sue foreign 
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companies who invest in properties 
that were confiscated by the Castro 
government. While emotionally justifi- 
able, it infringes upon our allies' sov- 
ereignty, and possibly violates our 
trade agreements. 

Helms-Burton would limit the au- 
thority of the President to alter or lift 
parts of the embargo—even for strict 
humanitarian purposes—by Executive 
decree. The Executive orders which 
make up our policy on Cuba become 
frozen into law. If the President sought 
to ease restrictions on Cuba in re- 
sponse to democratic changes, he 
would only be able to do so with con- 
gressional approval. 

We all know that the Cuban economy 
is suffering. Cuba is forced to pay a 
premium for importing staple foods for 
its people. Medicines are in short sup- 
ply, causing health care delivery to 
crumble. Is this what we really want 
for the Cuban people? Is this how our 
democracy should operate? 

Engaging Cuba, increasing dialog, 
and pressuring for increased human 
rights and democratic reform is the 
best way to genuinely democratize 
Cuba and improve relations with one of 
our closest neighbors. 

Passage of Helms-Burton will only 
deepen the rift between our two coun- 
tries and cause further suffering of the 
very people we are trying to help. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to my colleague, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
MENENDEZ], who has been a tremendous 
help on this bill. 

Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, and congratulate 
him on his bill, which I have helped co- 
author. 

Mr. Speaker, let me thank my 347 fel- 
low Members of this House, including 
121 Democrats who have joined with us 
and the President in striking a blow for 
democracy and striking a blow against 
the Castro regime. I want to answer 
some of the issues. This question of 
extraterritoriality, under the Cuban 
Democracy Act everybody acknowl- 
edges that, and many people voted for 
it in this House who oppose this today. 
The fact of the matter is that under 
that act we heard all these issues from 
Canada and Mexico and everybody else, 
that in fact this was extraterritorial. 
What is the relationship today? We en- 
tered into the most significant trade 
agreement with Canada and Mexico, 
and they are trading with us, and so 
much, I think, for the comment. 

This is not about trade. Someone 
said this is about trade. No, this is 
about trafficking intentionally in ille- 
gally confiscated properties of U.S. 
citizens and U.S. companies. Canadians 
are arguing for their citizens and their 
interests and their rights. I am coming 
here to argue for American citizens and 
American businesses and their rights. I 
am not going to get up here and start 
arguing for other countries. 
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The fact of the matter is that if you 
know that that property was not le- 
gally yours, and you are willing to buy 
it even though you know it was stolen 
from somebody else, you are in receipt 
of stolen property. If you want to do 
that, fine, then take the risk. And we 
do this prospectively, so you know that 
you are going to have to continue to 
traffic in the property or purchase 
properties in the future. 

Title III has à suspension authority 
for the President of all the hobgoblins 
we have heard about come to reality. 
The President, in his letter to all of us, 
said, he asked the administration to 
work vigorously with the Congress to 
set aside our remaining differences and 
reach rapid agreement on the Libertad 
Act. Last week we achieved that objec- 
tive. The conference report is * a 
strong bipartisan response that 
tightens the economic embargo against 
the Cuban regime and permits us to 
continue to promote democratic 
change in Cuba." 

Last, let me just say that if Members 
are proud of China's record of prison 
camps, slave labor, dissident jailings, 
20 years later after our relationships 
and our investments, if they are proud 
of the Canadian and Mexican and Span- 
ish investments in Cuba over the last 
several years that have produced no de- 
mocracy, that have produced greater 
repression, and that have kept the re- 
gime afloat, then they should vote 
against the bill. 

But if in fact what Members want to 
do is what I believe the overwhelming 
Members of this House already by the 
rule vote and in past votes want to do, 
to strike a blow for democracy and 
strike, in fact, a blow on behalf of the 
Cuban people and against the Castro 
regime, they will be voting with us on 
this bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to gentleman from California 
(Mr. BECERRA]. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, first let us all agree 
that what happened a week ago that 
took the lives of several Americans was 
regrettable and should not have hap- 
pened, but it is always bad policy when 
you try to achieve political ends 
through economic means, especially 
when they are indirect economic 
means. 

The actual three and one-half-dec- 
ade-old embargo against Cuba is a per- 
fect example of why we cannot achieve 
that through an economic embargo. 
The Castro government remains, and 
the only people who have been hurt are 
the people of Cuba, the women and 
children of Cuba. What we are doing 
through this bill is using our economic 
might to bully our international allies 
and friends to do what we think is best, 
even though the entire international 
community has spoken against this 
type of embargo. 
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Indeed, even Canada, our northern 
neighbor, our great friend, has said it 
will take us to international court to 
say that this is a means, a barrier 
against free trade throughout the 
world. This is not the way to do things. 

Let us address what happened last 
week in the taking of several American 
lives, but let us not try to mix the 
things up that we have here today and 
say that because some people died, re- 
grettably, that now we should institute 
a policy that will ultimately take the 
lives of many people in a country 
called Cuba though politically we may 
disagree with what is going on with the 
government. This is not the way to do 
it. We should focus where we should. 
Let us not create bad policy because a 
bad situation occurred. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I waited 
until near the end of the debate to take 
my time is because, as is always the 
case, there is a lot of misinformation 
that takes place in this debate and I 
wanted to make sure I clarified these 


arguments. 

First of all, a lot of my colleagues 
have said we are going to hurt the peo- 
ple of Cuba. When Castro has a foreign 
investor invest in Cuba, the money 
that is paid by the employees of that 
firm goes to Castro. Let us say that 
they get $400 a month. Castro gets the 
$400 à month and then he pays them in 
the local currency, $400 of that local 
currency. But the exchange rate is 700 
to 1, which means the average Cuban is 
making less than $5 a month. 

We cannot hurt those poor people 
much worse than Castro has hurt them. 
The embargo is not going to hurt the 
Cuban people. Castro has murdered the 
Cuban people economically, and lit- 
erally in many cases. 

And I would like to say to my col- 
leagues who opposed the embargo, 
when we talked about these same 
issues when we had the embargo 
against South Africa, they took a dif- 
ferent position. There is no consistency 
in their arguments. 

When Castro took power, Cuba had 
the highest standard of living in Latin 
America. Today it is the lowest, not 
because of the United States embargo, 
because for the past 35 years they have 
been propped up by the Soviet Union, 
but because of Castro's Communist 
government control policies that do 
not work. He is the one that has been 
hurting the Cuban people, not the 
United States and not the embargo, be- 
cause the embargo had no teeth in it 
until3 years ago. 

Somebody said that the OAS was not 
with us on this. The fact of the matter 
is Castro has been excommunicated 
from the Organization of American 
States because of his actions, because 
of his exporting of revolution. 
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My colleagues have said, you know, 
we are going to penalize people who in- 
vest in Cuba and have invested in Cuba. 
This is a prospective bill. People who 
have already bought confiscated U.S. 
property will not be penalized unless 
they buy more American property. So 
if they have already got property down 
there, they are not going to fall under 
this bill. 

But people who buy confiscated 
American property in the future are 
going to be penalized because there 
will be a cause of action in U.S. courts 
unless suspended by the President. 
And, No. 2, anybody that traffics in 
confiscated U.S. property will not be 
able to get a visa to come to the United 
States. 

They know full well, the Canadians, 
the Spanish and everybody else, they 
know that this bill takes effect on the 
date of enactment, and if they buy 
property that is taken away from 
Americans, stolen from Americans by 
Fidel Castro, they know what they are 
getting into. So I have no sympathy for 
those people who want to buy con- 
fiscated, stole. American property to 
give Castro the hard currency that he 
needs to stay in power. 

Now, a lot of my colleagues say, you 
know, we ought to do business with 
this guy, especially since Boris Yeltsin 
Says we should. Well, Russia and the 
Soviet Union have been supporting 
Castro all along, so that does not sur- 
prise me, but the facts of the matter 
are these: Castro has exported com- 
munist revolution in Africa, in Central 
America, in South Africa where Che 
Guevara was killed. He has exported 
communism wherever he could. He is a 
committed revolutionary and he still 
believes. 

That Castro has killed innocent 
human beings. He has put thousands 
and thousands of people in his Com- 
munist gulags. If you want to know 
how they are treated, read Armando 
Valderas’ book Against All Hope" and 
it will tell you very clearly how he 
treats people who disagree with him. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DORNAN], talked about 
a fellow who defeated him in a college 
race for student body president, and 
Castro shot him to death. That is the 
kind of guy we are talking about. He is 
a horrible human being, one that 
should not be in power, especially not 
for 35 years. 

Two years ago, on the high seas, he 
had his Cuban Navy pull up alongside a 
tugboat with people on it who were 
fleeing to freedom. Women were hold- 
ing their babies above their heads, and 
he ordered his Navy to wash them off 
the decks with power hoses. The 
women took the babies, the children, 
into the hold of the tugboat, and Cas- 
tro brought his navy ship alongside. 
They directed the hoses into the hold 
and they sunk that ship, that tugboat, 
and killed those women and children 
like rats. 
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This is the kind of government you 
guys want to do business with, and my 
colleagues’ answer is, well, the way to 
work with Castro is to open up trade 
and do business with him, that will 
solve the problem. Really? Do you real- 
ly believe that? We have opened up 
trade with Communist China. It has 
not changed the Communist regime 
over there. We have opened up trade 
with Communist Vietnam. That has 
not changed anything. 

And here we are, 90 miles from our 
border they are shooting down planes 
with innocent Americans in them, in 
international air space, and we are sup- 
posed to say we are going to solve this 
problem by doing business with him. 
Baloney. The way you deal with Fidel 
Castro, since he is on his last legs, is do 
not let him have the hard dollars that 
he needs to stay in power, and that is 
what this bill does. 

This bill will force him from power, I 
really believe that, in the next 2 or 3 
years, and then the people of Cuba will 
have freedom, democracy, and human 
rights because there is going to be 
about $3 or $4 billion invested very 
quickly, and they will have the free- 
dom that they wanted all these years. 

Get out of here, Castro. We want you 
gone. We want freedom, democracy, 
and human rights throughout this 
hemisphere, and you are the last hold- 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever an economic sanction has worked 
in our history, whether it be South Af- 
rica, Haiti, Iraq, or even worked in 
part, it is because our allies have 
agreed with it. What we do today alien- 
ates our allies at a time when we need 
them most. 

It is not out of any concern for inves- 
tors in Canada or investors in Spain 
that I rise in opposition to title III of 
this bill. It is precisely because I want 
to put pressure on Fidel Castro's Cuba. 
But I know that the only way to put ef- 
fective pressure, whether it be à sugar 
embargo, a tobacco embargo, limited 
sanctions or a total quarantine, is 
when we have our trading partners and 
our allies with us. 

Today, for the first time in the his- 
tory of American jurisprudence, we are 
applying a law not to goods that come 
into our country, not to acts that hap- 
pen within our country, but to goods 
and acts that are outside of our coun- 
try. However great our outrage, that is 
not American jurisprudence. That is 
extraterritoriality. It drives our allies 
away ata time we need them most. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the conference report. I think there 
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should be no doubt that after the rep- 
rehensible actions by Mr. Castro and 
the regime, there is no disagreement 
among us here. We condemn that. 

The difference here is the best way to 
respond and how best to bring an end 
to his regime. We knew that Fidel Cas- 
tro was a reprehensible thug 3 weeks 
ago. We knew that he was 30 years ago. 
There is no change in that. He remains 
so today, but his recent actions should 
not change how we define or pursue the 
U.S. national interest. 

I think this bill that is before us is a 
huge mistake, and I believe that for 
several reasons. First of all, as a mat- 
ter of policy, it picks isolation over en- 
gagement. By increasing Cuba’s isola- 
tion and by squeezing the Cuban peo- 
ple, the conference report risks a vio- 
lent upheaval in Cuba and increases 
the risk of a massive flow of refugees. 

I understand that now is not the time 
to lift the embargo. Bad deeds should 
not be rewarded. But ultimately the 
engagement of the Cuban people in 
trade and contacts with Cuba will open 
the door to a free Cuba. I say to my 
friend on the other side of the aisle 
that the most distinguished foreign 
policy spokesman of the Republican 
Party in the last generation was Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, and he believed 
that the isolation policy of the Cuban 
people was the wrong policy. 

I also believe that this conference re- 
port is going to tie the hands of the 
President in knots. I understand that 
he accepts this bill but I think that is 
a mistake. The conference report re- 
stricts the ability of the United States 
to respond to changing conditions in 
Cuba. The transition from a Com- 
munist government to a free govern- 
ment is not going to be easy. We have 
learned that time and time again. 
What this bill does is, it freezes us out 
of the action at the very time that we 
want to be engaged, when we want to 
influence events in Cuba. 

With regard to title III, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
has explained that very well, but let 
me just make this observation. My 
friends who are proponents of this bill 
have said over and over again, title III 
is the heart of the bill. But you know 
what they did? They gave it away. 
They gave away title III with the waiv- 
er to the President. If in fact title III is 
so important, if it is the heart of the 
bill, then why just give it away with a 
waiver to the President of the United 
States? 

Incidentally, that title III defends 
only the interests of the rich, only the 
fellow who has a very large claim. The 
poor small claim holder is not going to 
get any remedy from this bill. This bill 
is going to shore up Castro, not bring 
him down. It enables him to do what he 
has done so effectively for 30 years, and 
that is to fan the flames of national- 
ism, to put all of the blame for the 
mess he has made of Cuba onto the 
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United States, 
hands. 

We ought to be targeting our policy 
not at Castro and what is bad for Cas- 
tro. The policy of the United States 
should be aimed at what is good for the 
Cuban people. This bill, this conference 
report, puts us at odds with all of our 
friends and allies, and it deeply offends 
them. The conference report departs 
from the proven and sound U.S. poli- 
cies that we have used in other areas of 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, let me conclude, the 
conference report is going to increase 
the isolation of Cuba and its people. It 
is going to skew U.S. policy from the 
present course of promoting peaceful 
change. It is going to put the United 
States on the sidelines when this tran- 
sition is underway in Cuba. It creates 
an unprecedented right for those who 
had property confiscated in Cuba to sue 
in United States courts. It hands Cas- 
tro a deck of nationalist cards that he 
will play with consummate skill, and it 
contravenes U.S. international com- 
mitments and antagonizes our closest 
allies and trading partners. 

This conference report is a mistake. 
It is a huge mistake for this country to 
make because it locks in the President 
of the United States in the conduct of 
American policy towards Cuba. I urge a 
vote against it. 

Mr. BROWN of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, Castro is in trouble. He 
just rounded up the human rights ac- 
tivists and the people who oppose him. 
He put hundreds of them in prison just 
recently. 

My colleague said that there is no 
guts in this bill except for title III. 
Title IV prohibits people who traffic in 
confiscated American property from 
getting visas to come to the United 
States of America, so they are going to 
have to choose: Do they want to do 
business with Castro or the United 
States? I believe they are going to 
want to do business with the United 
States. That is going to dry up hard 
currency for Castro. 

You folk on that side of the aisle, the 
people who oppose this bill, wanted 
that $50,000 limit to make sure that we 
would not have the courts flooded with 
litigation. The fact of the matter is, 
you asked for it, you got it, now you 
are complaining about it. 

And, finally, when there is a transi- 
tion, when democracy starts to come 
to Cuba and Castro is gone, there are 
provisions in the bill for the United 
States to help aid in the transition to 
democracy. So we are not going to be 
on the sidelines, Mr. Hamilton. We are 
going to be in there helping the Cuban 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. TORRES]. 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | rise to oppose 
the conference report on H.R. 927. 


so it plays into his 
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| am grateful to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] for this op- 
portunity to explain why the passage of H.R. 
927 would be, in my opinion, not only a grave 
policy mistake by this body, but, would set in 
motion actions which would deliberately inflict 
upon the Cuban people suffering and depriva- 
tion. Yes, we all deplore the incident of the 
downing of Americans flying provocative flights 
over Cuban airspace but, they were warned 
countless times to desist. This legislation will 
not correct that situation. 

At worst, this legislation is a cruel attempt 
by Members in both bodies—who are still 
fighting the cold war—to provoke civil disorder 
in Cuba. Today we need to send a wake-up 
call to those cold warriors in our midst—the 
cold war has ended. We won—remember. 

What threat does the Government of Cuba 
present to the territory or people of the United 
States which would justify unleashing further 
pain and suffering and, | would warn, possible 
bloodshed, among the people of Cuba. 

The United States is the only world super- 
power. Our military might dwarfs that of the 
combined armies and navies of Europe and 
certainly of the Americas. We maintain an 
armed, military presence, on the Island of 
Cuba—how many of you appreciate this re- 
ality. 
This country maintains an armed, military 
base on Cuba’s southern coast. The United 
States controls 45 square miles of southern 
Cuba, including a harbor, naval docking and 
ship repair facilities ordinance, supplies and 
administrative facilities—we even have two 
water distillation plants. 

This U.S. military base includes both a 
naval and an air station. Over all—the United 
States military has a base right inside of Cuba 
which is three-quarter the total land area of 
the District of Columbia. One of the stated 
military missions for our base in Cuba is to 
serve as beachhead in case the United States 
decides to invade the Island. 

It costs the American taxpayer over $45 mil- 
lion a year to maintain this military base. Now, 
it looks to me like the military threat is re- 
versed—it appears to me that this Island pre- 
sents no military or strategic threat to the terri- 
tory of the United States. 

Why then are we considering legislation 
which appears to some to be designed to 
make economic and social conditions in Cuba 
so difficult for the average citizens, that these 
difficulties would create civic disorder, which 
would then provoke the Castro government to 
take measures against its population, which 
will result in increased violence and disorder 
on the Island, which will be used as a pretext 
for US military intervention. 

At best, this legislation will have no effect 
upon the Cuban Government's hold on power, 
but will reveal to the international community 
the mindset of United States elected officials— 
who are so trapped, by old ways of thinking 
and by false pride, that they would act against 
a foreign government which poses no threat or 
danger to the national security of the United 
States of America. 
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Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 30 seconds to my colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Florida [Mrs. 
MEEK]. 
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Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
am one of the cosponsors of the Helms- 
Burton bill, and I have every strong ra- 
tionale to do so. I know what the 
Cuban people have experienced. I have 
seen them from 1960 to 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong support of the 
conference agreement on the Libertad bill— 
the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
Act—which will tighten the embargo against 
Castro and his barbaric regime. 

| am an original cosponsor of this bill, and 
am pleased that President Clinton will sign it 
into law when it reaches his desk. 

From time to time, we are called upon to 
take strong action against evil in the world. 

We took strong action against apartheid in 
South Africa. We took strong action against a 
murderous dictatorship in Haiti. Today, Mr. 
Speaker, we have the opportunity to take 
strong and decisive action against the evil of 
Fidel Castro. 

By now, every American knows of the mur- 
derous attack by Cuban Mig fighters only 11 
days ago. Two U.S. civilian aircraft were de- 
stroyed, and four U.S. citizens were killed in 
this unjustified and unwarranted terrorist attack 
against unarmed civilians. 

Brothers to the Rescue is a peaceful, hu- 
manitarian group responsible for saving over 
6,000 lives. It is perfectly in character that 
Castro chose to viciously attack the members 
of this caring, dedicated group. 

But in Miami, FL, which | represent in Con- 
gress, this senseless, brutal attack is the latest 
in a long list of murders, firing squads, 
imprisonments, harassments, human rights 
abuses, and political oppression perpetrated 
by Castro against the Cuban people. 

Many of my constituents know Castro's ruth- 
lessness first hand. Many fled from Castro's 
prisons. Many of my constituents still have rel- 
atives—mothers and fathers, brothers and sis- 
ters, nephews and cousins—who must endure 
the daily hardship and oppression of this cruel 
regime. 

Is there any wonder why so many people 
were willing to leave everything they ever 
worked for and everything they ever owned to 
come to this country—just for the chance to 
live in freedom and raise their children without 
fear. 

The Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidar- 
ity Act will put new international pressure on 
the Castro regime. Under its provisions: 

The embargo against Cuba will be enacted 
into law. Up until now, the embargo has been 
enforced via an Executive order and subject to 
chenge by every new administration; 

The owners of illegally confiscated prop- 
erties in Cuba will be allowed to pursue legal 
action in United States District Court against 
those corporations and individuals who cur- 
rently occupy and profit from those properties; 

Corporate executives who purchase con- 
fiscated U.S. properties will have their visas to 
the United States revoked. Foreign business 
executives who invest in Cuba after the pas- 
sage of this legislation will be subject to the 
same punitive action; and 

To encourage democratic change, humani- 
tarian and military transition assistance will be 
provide to a tuture Cuban Government that is 
committed to democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, just as we helped the people 
of South Africa, and the people of Haiti, we 
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must help the people of Cuba in the time of 
their greatest need. 

Castro is desperately clinging to power. He 
must be cut off, not thrown a lifetime. | believe 
that the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Soli- 
darity Act will greatly hasten the fall of Fidel 
Castro's dictatorship. 

And Mr. Speaker, | look forward to the 
time—in the near future—when | can greet— 
here in this Capitol—the democratically elect- 
ed President of a free Cuba, as | have the 
democratically elected Presidents of a free 
South Africa and a free Haiti. 

| strongly urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the balance of my time to 
the distinguished Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend, the gentleman from Indiana, 
for yielding to me. 

I am delighted to have a chance to 
Share with the House some thoughts on 
the conference report on H.R. 927, 
which I really see as a freedom con- 
tract with the Cuban people. 

I found it interesting that the very 
distinguished ran ing member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HAMILTON], did not seem to 
think this bill would be effective. I 
would just want to start by quoting 
from a letter from President Clinton, 
who said, 

The conference report is a strong biparti- 
san response that tightens the economic em- 
bargo against the Cuban regime and permits 
us to continue to promote democratic 
change in Cuba. I urge the Congress to pass 
the Libertad bill in order to send Cuba a 
powerful message that the United States will 
not tolerate further loss of American life. 

I am delighted that the President is 
now supporting this. But I must say 
even more decisive than the tragedy of 
the last few weeks has been a commit- 
ment which the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BURTON] led as chairman of 
the subcommittee, a commitment 
which the gentlewoman from Florida 
[Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN] led, a commitment 
which the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
DIAZ-BALART] led and others in both 
the House and Senate, that said for a 
long time, we are committed to free- 
dom for Cuba. 

Let me remind my colleagues of the 
game that has been played. No dictator 
on the planet has been better than 
Fidel Castro at managing to create a 
sense that somehow he will always sur- 
vive no matter what. No one has been 
better than Fidel at playing off various 
parts of the world and somehow magi- 
cally appearing, bearded, in uniform, 
and prepared to talk about baseball, 
just a wonderfully pleasant, interesting 
person standing in the church pulpit, 
and, oh, by the way, forget the prisons, 
forget the secret police, forget the tor- 
ture, forget the murders, forget the 
dictatorship, forget the poverty, forget 
the willingness to take on anyone and 
drive them out of Cuba, because after 
all he is such an interesting, char- 
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ismatic figure. And so, for the last cou- 
ple years, life has gotten harder be- 
cause with the fall of the Berlin Wall, 
with the collapse of the Soviet Empire, 
the subsidies are gone. The money is 
not there. The military protection is 
not there. 

Suddenly, the Castro dictatorship 
was beginning to weaken. And now 
Fidel had a new line. He said to the 
younger Cuban bureaucracy, Stick 
with me. I will manipulate the Ameri- 
cans. I will manage the transition. I 
will manipulate the European Union. I 
will find the money. And in the end I 
am still going to be here." And sadly, 
from the Clinton administration and 
from others, there were signals that 
maybe Fidel could pull it off. There 
were signals that maybe America was 
going to cave. 

Business leaders went down to Cuba 
and began to praise the great opportu- 
nities the dictatorship offered. Oh, you 
might have to build that hotel near a 
prison camp, but what the heck, there 
will be profits. We began do have Mem- 
bers of Congress go down, because after 
all the dictatorship was getting a 
more human face. 

Those who studied knew it was not 
true. Chairman BURTON knew it was 
not true. The gentlewoman from Flor- 
ida [Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN] knew it was 
not true. The gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. DIAZ-BALART] knew it was not 
true. People across America who stud- 
ied Cuba said, Wait a second, this is 
the same dictatorship, these are the 
same lies, these are the same false 
promises." And for a long time the 
Clinton administration opposed this 
bill. 

And then a tragedy occurred, a trag- 
edy that was unnecessary, a tragedy 
that should have been avoided, a trag- 
edy which I believe strong representa- 
tion from our State Department might 
well have avoided by saying to the Cas- 
tro dictatorship, ‘‘We will not tolerate 
your shooting down innocent civilian 
aircraft. It violates every international 
rule." 

The United Nations had what I 
thought was a pathetically weak re- 
sponse. They did not condemn. They 
did not censure. They deeply deplored. 
Kill a few people, we deeply deplore it. 

Wel, the U.S. Congress is doing 
something vastly beyond deplore. This 
bill says no one in Cuba and no one in 
the rest of the world should expect this 
embargo to be lifted until there is de- 
mocracy in Cuba. There is no future for 
the Castro dictatorship. There are no 
deals. There is no special business in- 
vestment. There is no loophole. There 
is no sweetheart agreement. 

This also says the Congress will be 
involved unless the President certifies 
that the transition to a democratic re- 
gime is under way in a measurable, 
real way. It says one other; maybe it is 
shocking to some of our friends; it says 
if Castro has confiscated the property 
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of Americans, we are going to defend 
the property right of Americans, and, 
yes, if you come from Canada or you 
come from France or you come from 
some other country and you have pur- 
chased the confiscated property of 
Americans, we are going to take steps 
to protect American citizens against 
those who would exploit what a dicta- 
torship has done to hurt Americans. 

Maybe some of our friends think it is 
too much for the American Govern- 
ment to protect Americans. Maybe 
some people think the Cuban market is 
so huge and so profitable that you 
ought to cut yourself off from the 
American market to make sure you 
can trade in Havana. Well, I am per- 
fectly happy to have companies make 
that decision. If a European company 
or a Canadian company wants to say, 
we will prove our commitment to 
Fidel, we are going to ship our goods to 
Havana, and that means we are not 
going to be in the United States mar- 
ket, I somehow think somewhere on 
the planet there will be a competitor 
willing to come to America or there 
will be an American company willing 
to provide the goods and service, and 
we will survive. 

It is perfectly fair for us to say to the 
world we are going to defend Ameri- 
cans, we are going to defend American 
property rights, we are going to oppose 
the Castro dictatorship. 

And it is even more important, and I 
want to close this because I think it is 
vital to understand, we have a history 
that goes back 98 years from this year, 
a history that said just about this 
point a century ago, as the Spanish 
continued to oppress Cuba and the 
Cuban people were in a long and bloody 
and terrible insurrection, just about 
literally 100 years ago, people began to 
stand in this well and talk about our 
obligation to help the Cuban people lib- 
erate themselves from Spain. 

Fidel Castro has been a tragic detour 
on what was a long period of the natu- 
ral friendship between the American 
people, who have sympathized and sup- 
ported the Cuban people, and we are 
prepared to say in this House, with our 
vote this afternoon, just as you wanted 
Cuba to be free of the dictatorship of 
Spain, we want the Cuban people to be 
free of the dictatorship of Fidel, and we 
are by this act and by this law commit- 
ting ourselves to a freedom contract 
with the people of Cuba and we are say- 
ing to every young Cuban leader in 
Cuba and every younger Cuban bureau- 
crat, your future is not with Fidel and 
decay. Your future is with freedom and 
prosperity. If you will simply help us, 
we will work with you for the transi- 
tion, and together we will establish the 
right to be free once again in our 
neighbor to the south. 

I urge every Member, the President 
urges a ves vote, we urge a “yes” 
vote, the Cuban people want a “yes” 
vote, and I think the future of freedom 
demands a yes' vote. 
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Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to speak in strong opposition to H.R. 
927, the Cuban Liberty Act. This legislation 
would, in the name of ending the rule of Cas- 
tro, cause even greater harm to the Cuban 
people and jeopardize our relations with many 
of our important allies. 

As were all Americans, | was outraged by 
the February 24 shootdown of two American 
Cessnas near Cuba. Simply put, there is no 
excuse for sending two MiG fighters against 
unarmed passenger planes. 

H.R. 927, however, is the wrong way to re- 
spond. The bill would not have prevented the 
tragic events of 2 weeks ago, nor would it sig- 
nificantly improve upon the additional sanc- 
tions already taken by the President as a re- 
sult of the attack. 

We should not forget that we already im- 
pose a comprehensive travel and trade em- 
bargo against Cuba. Virtually no exports are 
permitted to Cuba, and travel is strictly limited. 
And American businesses are prohibited from 
conducting virtually any economic activity in 
Cuba. 

Economic indicators have shown that the 
embargo has had a dramatic effect on the 
Cuban economy. Sadly, however, virtually all 
of the suffering has been felt by the Cuban 
people. They have faced serious food short- 
ages, as well as a lack of needed medicine 
and medical supplies, threatening their health 
and welfare. 

Presumably because this embargo has not 
let to a change in Cuba's leadership—even 
though it has hurt the people of Cuba—Con- 
gress has decided to take the embargo even 
further: to try to prevent any country from trad- 
ing with Cuba. Specifically, provisions in this 
bill would permit Cuban-Americans to sue for- 
eign companies if they use, or profit from, con- 
fiscated property from Cuba. 

This provision has been strongly opposed 
by many of our important trading allies, includ- 
ing Canada, Great Britain, France, and Mex- 
ico. They rightly see this as a violation of inter- 
national law, and a violation of their sov- 
ereignty—an attempt by one country to force 
their foreign policy on another. 

Mr. Speaker, is it worth risking our relation- 
ship with our allies to try to strangle Cuba 
even further? | don't think so. 

If these provisions actually succeed in cut- 
ting off additional investment in Cuba, it 
seems unlikely that the results will benefit the 
Cuban people. Our embargo has already hurt 
Cuba's economy severely, yet has only 
caused more pain for the Cuban people with 
no change in Cuba's leadership. Given the re- 
sults of this policy to date, expanding the em- 
bargo even more would seem unwise and in- 
effective, if not downright cruel. 

Interestingly, some have suggested that the 
provision will have no effect on foreign invest- 
ment in Cuba. Why? Because the bill allows 
individuals to settle their cases against foreign 
companies out of court. Thus, foreign compa- 
nies could still invest in Cuba. However, those 
few Cuban-Americans who held large amounts 
of property in Cuba could realize large finan- 
cial gains from these settlements. The possi- 
bility that a few could be enriched by this bill, 
even as the people of Cuba suffer from the 
current embargo, concerns me even more. 

In any event, | cannot support legislation 
which, at the very least, threatens the future of 
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our trading relationships, hurts our own eco- 
nomic security, and does nothing to alleviate 
the suffering of the Cuban people. Let us pur- 
sue a policy of more openness and greater 
engagement with Cuba, not less, if we truly 
wish to bring about greater change and help 
the people of Cuba. 

Mr. DEUTSCH. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
be standing in front of this body as we get 
ready to vote on the Helms-Burton bill. This 
piece of legislation will send a clear message 
to Castro and other petty dictators around the 
world that America will not stand for political 
persecution. We will not put our heads in the 
sand while this tyrant, only 90 miles from our 
shores, oppresses his own innocent citizens. 

It is a tragedy that it took the recent shoot- 
ing down of two unarmed, civilian humani- 
tarian planes by Cuban fighters to help bring 
the Helms-Burton bill to the floor. Fidel Castro 
has been committing atrocities against the 
Cuban people for decades and these recent 
repugnant acts only serve to confirm a conclu- 
sion that we already know. Castro will never 
change. He still has political prisoners, includ- 
ing women and children, languishing in his 
jails. He still murders his own people as they 
attempt to flee political persecution. He still is 
planning to construct a nuclear power plant 
that can only be considered a humanitarian 
disaster. There can be no compromise. Castro 
is an absolute dictator that needs to be taken 
down absolutely. 

The Helms-Burton bill will force Castro from 
power and put an end to these acts of oppres- 
sion. It will strangle Castro by cutting off a 
large segment of foreign investment that is 
currently propping up his regime. Some of my 
colleagues feel that lessening our grip on 
Cuba would be the best way to help the 
Cuban people. | passionately disagree. Cas- 
tro’s acts over the last several weeks only 
proves the urgent necessity for this bill and 
the need to strengthen our resolve against this 
rogue dictator, rather than weaken it. Mr. Cas- 
tro, we will not compromise on this issue. The 
U.S. Congress will not lower our support to 
ending the Castro regime. We will fight to the 
end to free the noose that currently surrounds 
the Cuban people, | urge my colleagues to 
join with me in voting in support of Helms-Bur- 
ton, in support of freedom and democracy. 

Mr. BERMAN. I rise to oppose this bill. | do 
this reluctantly. There is much in this legisla- 
tion that | support and have supported in the 


past. 

| am not, for example, opposed to codifying 
the embargo on Cuba. There is no doubt that 
Castro is a dictator and murderer whose rule 
should be vigorously resisted. 

Nor am | opposed to the extraterritorial na- 
ture of this legislation although | wish such 
unilateral American action was not necessary. 
| would greatly welcome international coopera- 
tion in dealing with the world's dictators as 
well as with other threats to international sta- 
bility. 

However, | must vote against this bill. When 
this bill was marked up in the International Re- 
lations Committee, | introduced an amendment 
which carved out an exception for some pen- 
alties for certain activities. My amendment was 
accepted by all sides—including proponents of 
this legislation, but then, unfortunately, it was 
dropped in conference. 
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| do not understand why my amendment 
was dropped. It was not contrary to the intent 
of the sponsors of this legislation. 

My amendment retained due process pro- 
tection already contained in the Trading With 
the Enemy Act [TWEA] and kept exceptions 
for news gathering, research, and clearly de- 
fined educational, religious, and human rights 
activities. 

In 1992, when we passed similar legislation, 
we added substantial civil penalties to Treas- 
ury's enforcement arsenal to prevent a surge 
of business or tourist travel to Cuba. 

We all agreed and continue to agree that 
trips to acquire a winter suntan or make a 
quick buck should be discouraged. 

However, we wanted to make sure of a cou- 
ple of things before we broadened Treasury's 
authority to punish such travelers. First, we 
ensured that due process protection was given 
to individuals or firms, including an agency 
hearing and we also ensured that there would 
be a couple of categories of travel that would 
be off limits to civil fines. 

We agreed that visits by journalists, re- 
searchers, human rights, and religious organi- 
zations—visits in other words whose legal ten- 
der was information, not hard currency—were 
in our national interest, since they undermined 
rather than buttressed the Castro regime. 

Now this bill omits all exceptions to civil 
penalties in the Trading With the Enemy Act 
and removes the administrative due process 
provision we wrote into the TWEA, undermin- 
ing the fairness and credibility of civil sanc- 
tions. 

| believe the Government should err on the 
side of liberally interpreting American's right to 
travel abroad, particularly when it serves our 
national interests. This legislation does not 
serve those interests and therefore | cannot 
support this bill. 

Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, today we will 

be taking a final vote on the conference report 
for the so-called Cuban Liberty and Demo- 
cratic Solidarity Act. Unfortunately, our consid- 
eration of this legislation is occurring after the 
tragic shooting down of the two Brothers to 
the Rescue aircraft. Although the content of 
this legislation and this recent tragedy should 
not be linked, we are today creating a false 
linkage between the two. This prevents us 
from carefully weighing the negative impact 
that passage of this legislation will have on 
our foreign policy and on the Cuban people— 
who will only suffer more with the tightening of 
the economic embargo. Passage of this legis- 
lation today is not the correct response to this 
tragedy. 
The United States should not permit the 
reckless acts of private citizens to dictate our 
foreign policy. Earlier concerns expressed by 
this administration should not be ignored sim- 
ply because this tragedy occurred. The Helms- 
Burton legislation is an extreme bill that con- 
tinues and strengthens diplomatic policies that 
have never been successful. The existing 
Cuban embargo has failed to cause any 
change in Cuba's government. Passage of 
even stricter sanctions against Cuba will not 
move Cuba any further toward a change in 
government. 

This conference report retains the troubling 
provisions that make liable for damages in 
U.S. courts individuals or companies, including 
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those from third countries, who knowingly traf- 
fic in property that was owned by a U.S. na- 
tional and was confiscated by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Although a provision was included 
permitting the President to delay implementa- 
tion of this provision for unlimited 6-month pe- 
riods, in its September 1995 statement of ad- 
ministration policy, the administration stated 
that this title should be deleted. "Applying U.S. 
law extra-territorially in this fashion would cre- 
ate friction with our allies, be difficult to defend 
under international law, and would create a 
precedent that would increase litigation risks 
for U.S. companies abroad." This provision 
which the administration considered seriously 
objectionable is still a part of this conference 
report. 

In fact, an article in the Washington Post on 
March 3, 1996, suggests that this provision, 
which would allow Cuban-Americans to sue 
foreign companies in U.S. Federal courts, cre- 
ates a massive loophole that would permit the 
wealthiest Cuban-Americans to profit from set- 
tling lawsuits brought under this section. The 
article explains how these settlements may 
occur without the need to obtain any license 
or permission from the U.S. Government. 

| would also like to reiterate once again, as 
| have so often in the past, that we have no 
moral grounds that would allow us to single 
out Cuba for this trade embargo. We continue 
to have trade relations with North Vietnam, 
China, and North Korea, countries with politi- 
cal systems different than ours. 

The current United States policy toward 
Cuba does not have the support of the world 
community. The majority of our allies do not 
believe the trade embargo is an effective or 
wise vehicle for dealing with Cuba, and tight- 
ening the embargo will only further damage 
our relationships with our allies. Specifically, 
permitting suits against foreign companies that 
invest in Cuba will infringe on the sovereignty 
of other countries, and interfere with their 
trade decisions. 

Finally, and most importantly, any tightening 
of the embargo will increase the suffering of 
the Cuban people. We all recognize that a ter- 
rible tragedy in the shooting of the Brothers to 
the Rescue aircraft has occurred, but we need 
to move forward in developing a constructive 
relationship with Cuba. Passage of this con- 
ference report will move our country's foreign 
policy even further in the wrong direction. We 
should instead vote against this bill and begin 
the process of building a peaceful and produc- 
tive relationship with Cuba. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support for the conference report on H.R. 927, 
the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
Act. 
Mr. Speaker, on February 24 Castro or- 
dered the downing of unarmed aircraft flying 
over international waters, murdering all those 
aboard, including three United States citizens 
who were committed to promoting peace and 
freedom in Cuba. This blatant violation of 
international law and wanton disregard for 
human life only reaffirms that Castro will stop 
at nothing to cling to power and suppress free- 
dom in Cuba. 

All across Eastern Europe, we have wit- 
nessed the dramatic collapse of communism. 
The seeds of democracy are taking hold, and 
a people long oppressed by totalitarian rule 
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are awakening to the promise of freedom and 
self-determination. Yet just 90 miles from the 
shores of the greatest and oldest democracy 
in the world, Castro continues to rule with an 
iron fist. 

The conference report on H.R. 927 is de- 
signed to force Castro from power by tighten- 
ing economic sanctions on the Cuban Govern- 
ment. | commend President Clinton for ex- 
pressing his strong support for this tough leg- 
islation. 

It is time to stop negotiating with Castro. It 
is time to force him from power. There can be 
no just totalitarian state. The only cure for 
communism and totalitarianism is freedom and 
democracy. The Cuban people deserve no 
less. 

Specifically, the measure would codify the 
existing United States trade embargo against 
Cuba while increasing the protection for the 
rights of United States nationals whose prop- 
erty has been illegally confiscated in Cuba. 
Furthermore, the bill directs the President to 
encourage foreign countries to restrict trade 
with Cuba and to work for an international em- 
bargo against the Cuban Government. 

Castro’s reign of terror and suppression in 
Cuba is nearing an end. His ruthless Com- 
munist regime is on life support. Let us pull 
the plug b ing this legislation. 

Mr. MÀ FINI. Mr. 8 rise today to 
support the conference report to H.R. 927, the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity Act 
of 1995. We must stand tough on Castro. 

His recent reprehensible act is a testament 
to his madness. On February 25, 1996, he 
gave orders to shoot down two Cessna planes 
operated by the American humanitarian group, 
Brothers to the Rescue. His orders were suc- 
cessfully carried out and four Americans were 
killed. These men could not have defended 
themselves against a hostile aggressor even if 
they had wanted to. Castro's ignoble action 
was as pathetic as it was wrong. This sense- 
less act of violence must be condemned in the 
strongest possible terms. The Cuban Liberty 
and Solidarity Act is in fact a condemnation of 
the Castro regime. 

We must call on the President to organize 
an international embargo on Cuba and we 
must tighten our current embargo. This bill 
also protects the rights of U.S. citizens and 
businesses by allowing them to sue parties 
who knowingly and intentionally traffic in con- 
fiscated U.S. property. We cannot allow Cas- 
tro to infringe on the rights of U.S. citizens, or 
on the rights of his own people. 

The most heartwrenching example of his 
control is the state of affairs of the people of 
Cuba. Their aspirations and cries for freedom 
and democracy remain unacknowledged and 
as follows, unanswered. 

Cuba's liberalization is an impossibility with 
Castro controlling the reins. He is a despot 
with little to do but punish men and women 
who have tenaciously championed the cause 
for freedom through vigilant, assertive, non- 
violent actions. Not only has he killed four 
American citizens but in the process he has 
also ignored the will of his people. The people 
of Cuba do not possess the means to hold 
Castro responsible for his actions, so we must 
do what they cannot. We must hold Castro ac- 
countable for his actions. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of the conference report to ac- 
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company H.R. 927, the Cuban Liberty and 
Democratic Solidarity Act. 

The shooting down of unarmed U.S. civilian 
aircraft over the Florida Straits is the heinous 
and unforgivable act of a rouge regime that ig- 
nores international law. Such wanton dis- 
regard for human life cannot go unanswered. 

Today, Congress is responding in the form 
of the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
Act. The bill sends a clear signal to Cuba by 
strengthening the United States embargo of 
Cuba, authorizing assistance for democratic 
elements within Cuba, directing the President 
to prepare to support a transition to demo- 
cratic government in Cuba, and increasing 
protection for the rights of United States na- 
tionals whose property has been illegally con- 
fiscated in Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, some have raised objections 
that this bill will impinge on our allies' ability to 
trade with Cuba and that it will only strengthen 
Fidel Castro's ability to retain power. | do not 
believe that we should reward the murderer of 
four American citizens by relaxing the current 
embargo. We should, and we will, strengthen 
the embargo and strangle the Castro regime. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 927 and strike a blow for the free- 
dom of Cuba. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no compromise in dealing with Fidel Cas- 
tro. We must make sure that the Helms-Burton 
Cuban liberty bill passes as soon as possible 
so we can tighten the embargo on Cuba. We 
can have no sympathy for those who would be 
inconvenienced because they choose to make 
a profit over conscience. We must penalize 
those who would traffic in stolen American 
property. If the Helms-Burton Cuban liberty bill 
is a violation of NAFTA as claimed by the Ca- 
nadian Foreign Minister, maybe it is time for 
the United States to withdraw from that and 
any other organization that prevents the 
United States from pursuing its national inter- 
ests. 

Mr. Speaker, we must demand the Castro's 
Cuba abide by international law that stipulates 
that a national air space be set at 12 miles. 
We must not allow Castro's armed thugs to 
grossly expand their national air space to the 
24th parallel. We must make the Castro re- 
gime realize that any attack on civilian aircraft 
outside Cuba's 12 mile borders would be met 
with military force. To make this point clear, 
we should start by flying combat air patrols 
well south of the 24th parallel. Maybe we can 
teach Castro's armed thugs the same lesson 
that we taught Kadafi a few years back. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, after much 
consideration, | find that | must vote against 
this bill. My decision is based primarily on my 
belief that this is an intrusion on the Presi- 
dent's prerogative to conduct foreign policy. 
This bill restricts Presidential authority and 
flexibility by codifying the embargo into law. 
The Helms-Burton conference report contains 
a provision requiring the President to seek ap- 
proval of both the House and Senate before 
changing any aspect of the current embargo. 
This is an unacceptable infringement on Presi- 
dential authority. 

Further, this bill will interfere with the prin- 
ciples of free trade, exemplified by the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, an issue 
dear to my heart. Canada, Mexico, and Carib- 
bean nations have already expressed their 
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concerns for this infringement of their sov- 
ereignty. 

| must convey however, that | did strongly 
consider voting for this bill as a sign of protest 
against the downing of the two Hermanos al 
Rescate planes. That was an indefensible act, 
and | feel sadness for the people who were 
killed and their families. In addition, this is an 
emotional, and enormously important issue for 
my Cuban-American friends, and | have deep 
respect for their views, particularly BOB 
MENENDEZ, LINCOLN DIAZ-BALART, AND ILEANA 
ROS-LEHTINEN. 

Accordingly, my decision to vote "no" is a 
difficult one given the support to have always 
given President Clinton and the Cuban-Amer- 
ican community. 

Mr. KIM. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in strong 
support of the conference report to H.R. 927, 
the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
[Libertad] Act of 1995. The recent shoot down 
of two unarmed civilian planes by Cuban Air 
Force MiG's clearly underscores the continued 
hostile focus of the Castro dictatorship and the 
need for stronger pressure to bring it down. 
Castro's irresponsible and unnecessary viola- 
tions of international law must be dealt with in 
the strongest terms possible. H.R. 927 does 
just that. 

As a strong supporter of former-President 
Reagan’s foreign policy creed peace 
through strength“ -I am constantly surprised 
by the lack of vision this administration has in 
the foreign policy arena and how frequently 
American military and civilian lives are put in 
harm's way. The concessions given to North 
Korea in the agreed framework and the ill-ad- 
vised involvement of United States forces in 
Haiti and Bosnia are just a few of the exam- 
ples of foreign policy decisions with which | 
have serious concerns. This is not peace 
through strength—it’s danger through ap- 
peasement. The administration's recent kow- 
towing to Cuba and the resulting aggression 
by Castro's military further underscores my 
concern about this administration's lack of di- 
rection. 

ironically, since the beginning of his term in 
office, President Clinton has attempted to 
weaken the U.S. embargo on Fidel Castro's 
Communist government. This dramatic shift in 
policy has turned on its head the longstanding 
efforts of six previous, bipartisan administra- 
tion policies of standing firm against the 36- 
year old dictatorship in Cuba. H.R. 927 re- 
sponsibly reverses President Clinton's ill-ad- 
vised appeasement policy by codifying the ex- 
isting embargo against Cuba. It also strength- 
ens efforts to achieve international sanctions, 
provides assistance to democratic opposition 
and human rights groups and protects U.S. in- 
terests in illegally confiscated property. By 
passing H.R. 927, Congress ensures that the 
United States continues the longstanding 
“peace through strength" approach in dealing 
with the Castro dictatorship. This policy has 
proved the most reliable when facing such 
rogue regimes. It is for these reasons that | 
strongly support H.R. 927 and commend 
President Clinton for finally recognizing the im- 
portance of this legislation. | am only sorry 
that it took the lives of four innocent civilians 
to do so. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, ! certainly de- 
plore the Cuban Government's decision to 
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shoot down unarmed civilian aircraft. It was 
unconscionable and outrageous. However, our 
Government bears some blame for failing to 
fulfill its obligation to keep U.S. civilian aircraft 
from conducting harassing raids into foreign 
airspace from U.S. soil. But that’s not the 
issue here. The issue is what kind of policy 
will bring Cuba into the fold of democratic na- 
tions. 

In this case, United States foreign policy 
has been hijacked by a small population of 
right-wing Cuban exiles in Miami. The bill be- 
fore us represents a complete surrender to 
these extremists by the President and con- 
gressional leaders. | urge my colleagues to re- 
ject it, though | know they will not. 

This bill will do nothing to encourage Cuba’s 
transition to democracy. In fact, the opposite 
will be the case. By continuing and tightening 
the fruitless embargo against Cuba, we are 
strengthening the Castro regime’s only re- 
maining claim to legitimacy. The losers are the 
Cuban people. The winners are Castro and 
his henchmen—who will remain in power not 
only in spite of but because of the embargo— 
and United States politicians eager to pander 
to the Cuban exile vote in Florida. 

The contrast between United States policy 
toward Cuba and our Government's stance to- 
ward the brutal and geriatric communist lead- 
ers of China is stark. Despite China’s well- 
documented human rights abuses, its unfair 
trade practices and its policy of exporting dan- 
gerous arms to terrorist regimes around the 
world, this Congress and the President insist 
on giving China favored nation trade status. 
Chinese belligerence and intransigence is not 
only tolerated by our Government, but re- 
warded. Yet the impoverished nation of Cuba 
is deemed to be such a threat to our shores 
that the most punitive sanctions are justified. 

This bill is hypocrisy and pandering at its 
worst. It should be rejected. 

Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in op- 
position to the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 

| strongly condemn Cuba and Castro's rep- 
rehensible and inexcusable actions in shooting 
down two unarmed American civilian aircraft 
recently. This was an unacceptable act that no 
civilized nation can condone. It was a clear 
and blatant violation of international law. Our 
hearts go out to the families and friends of the 
victims of this tragedy. 

Nevertheless, while | abhor Cuba's action, | 
oppose this bill because | believe that enact- 
ment of the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity Act is not in the United States's na- 
tional interest, and that our national interest 
and our efforts to promote democracy and 
human rights in Cuba must take precedence 
over our anger and revulsion at this cowardly 


act. 

The Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidar- 
ity Act of 1995 is intended to increase the eco- 
nomic pressure on Cuba in the belief that ad- 
ditional hardships imposed on the Cuban peo- 
ple will produce additional dissatisfaction with 
the Castro regime and accelerate its downfall. 
The problem with this reasoning is that in 
many ways it plays into Castro's hands by al- 
lowing him to blame the Cuban people's suf- 
fering on foreign enemies—namely, the United 
States. Sanctions like these provide Castro 
with a convenient scapegoat for the failings of 
his unsustainable regime. 
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The best way to replace Castro's dictator- 
ship with a democratic form of self-govern- 
ment and a market economy is though en- 
gagement, not isolation. The United States 
should be engaging the Cuban people. This 
legislation will alienate them. It will shore up 
Castro by allowing him to fan the flames of 
Cuban nationalism against the United States. 
| believe that the most effective tool for foster- 
ing democracy and human rights and eco- 
nomic development in Cuba is exposure of the 
citizens of Cuba to free democratic societies. 
| urge my colleagues to reconsider this action 
and vote no on the conference report. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, today the House is 
considering legislation in the wake of the re- 
cent attack by the Cuban Air Force on two un- 
armed civilian aircraft. This outrageous, 
unprovoked act resulted in the tragic loss of 
four American lives. |, like most Americans, 
believe the United States must strongly con- 
demn this act and work to promote a demo- 
cratic Cuba. Unfortunately, | do not believe 
that H.R. 927 will accomplish this goal. 

This attack clearly illustrates the breakdown 
of the Cuban Government and the desperation 
that Fidel Castro faces in trying to hold onto 
power. The question we must answer is: How 
best to hasten the end oi the Castro regime? 
Regrettably, the bill before us is not the an- 
swer. Isolation has not been successful in 
bringing down Castro. It is contrary to the pol- 
icy we pursued in ending the cold war, and, 
indeed, it was not the course of action which 
resulted in the peaceful transition to democ- 
facy and market economies in Eastern Eu- 


H.R. 927 will also worsen conditions in 
Cuba and result in greater suffering by the 
Cuban people who remain hostages of Cas- 
tro’s government. By increasing the hardships 
of the Cuban people, we are running the risk 
of increased violence in this already volatile 
nation, as well as the potential outflow of refu- 
gees. In addition, this legislation would allow 
United States citizens to sue foreign compa- 
nies which traffic in property confiscated in 
Cuba. | believe such a provision will swamp 
already overburdened U.S. courts, and | sub- 
mit for the record an article from the Washing- 
ton Post which further details the adverse ef- 
fects of this measure. 

The Cuban Government's action which re- 
sulted in the deaths of United States citizens 
cannot be justified, and | believe it is nec- 
essary to put pressure on the Cuban Govern- 
ment to recognize this serious breach of inter- 
national law, to pay reparations, and to punish 
those responsible for this heinous act. The 
President took the necessary initial steps in 
response. However, H.R. 927 is contrary to 
our ultimate foreign policy goals. By tightening 
the embargo, this legislation will only succeed 
in further isolating the Cuban people, raising 
tensions, and endangering a peaceful transi- 
tion to democracy. | voted against the bill last 
September, | will do so again today. | urge my 
colleagues to oppose H.R. 927. 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1996] 
THE GREAT CUBAN EMBARGO SCAM—A LITTLE- 

KNOWN LOOPHOLE WILL ALLOW THE RICHEST 

EXILES TO CASH IN 

(By Louis F. Desloge) 

Virtually everyone agrees that President 

Clinton should retaliate forcefully against 
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Cuba's tragic and murderous downing of two 
civilian aircraft last weekend. But the least 
effective and most counterproductive pun- 
ishment is Clinton's acquiescence to the 
Helms-Burton bill to tighten the U.S. embar- 
go of Cuba. This legislation, which the White 
House endorsed last week, albeit with res- 
ervations, will only play into Castro's hands 
by creating an expansive loophole for prop- 
erty claimants, especially wealthy Cuban 
Americans, to circumvent the embargo. 

Jesse Helms and Dan Burton, conserv- 
atives whom I admire, are no doubt sincere 
in their motivation to subvert Castro’s rule 
by applying economic pressure on his re- 
gime. However, they may very well achieve 
just the opposite of what they seek by but- 
tressing, not undermining, Castro’s support 
at home and weakening, not strengthening, 
the embargo’s prohibition on trade with 
Cuba. 

The Helms-Burton bill is a slick strata- 
gem. Its stated purpose is to tighten the em- 
bargo by allowing Cuban Americans to have 
the unprecedented right to sue, in U.S. fed- 
eral courts, foreign companies doing business 
on land once owned by these exiles. The idea 
is to discourage foreign business investment 
in Cuba, thus undermining the island’s finan- 
cial recovery which, the bill’s supporters na- 
ively hope, will result in a collapse of the 
Castro regime. The bill’s practical con- 
sequences are a different story. 

A little-noticed provision in the Helms- 
Burton measure will enable a small group of 
Cuban Americans to profit from the eco- 
nomic activity occurring in Cuba. 

To understand this provision, one must 
first know who helped write it. As the Balti- 
more Sun reported last May, the bill was 
drafted with the advice of Nick Gutierrez, an 
attorney who represents the National Asso- 
ciation of Sugar Mill Owners of Cuba and the 
Cuban Association for the Tobacco Industry. 
Gutierrez acknowledges his involvement, as 
does Ignacio Sanchez, an attorney whose 
firm represents the Bacardi rum company. 
Sanchez told the Sun that he worked on the 
bill in his capacity as a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Cuban Property 
Rights Task Force and not as a representa- 
tive of the rum company. 

It is not hard to surmise what these former 
sugar, tobacco and rum interests will do if 
and when the law takes effect; sue their com- 
petitors who are now doing business in Cuba. 

Gutierrez told the Miami Herald last fall 
as saying that he (and his clients) are eyeing 
a Kentucky subsidiary of British-American 
Tobacco (B.A.T.) that produces Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. B.A.T. has a Cuban joint venture 
with the Brazilian firm Souza Cruz to 
produce tobacco on land confiscated from his 
clients, Gutierrez claims. 

Bacardi would be able to sue Pernod 
Ricard, the French spirits distributor, cur- 
rently marketing Havana Club rum world- 
wide. Bacardi claims that Pernod Ricard's 
rum is being produced in the old Bacardi dis- 
tillery in the city of Santiago de Cuba. 

Here is how this vexatious scheme will 
work if Helms-Burton becomes law. The 
former landowner of a tobacco farm files a 
suit in federal court against British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco and seeks damages. If both 
sides want to avoid prolonged litigation they 
can reach an out-of-court settlement where- 
by the former tobacco grower can now share 
in the profits of the ongoing B.A.T.-Brazilian 
joint venture in Cuba. Likewise, Bacardi 
could reach a settlement to get a share of 
Pernod Ricard’s profits from sales of Havana 
Club internationally. 

These agreements do not need the blessing 
of the U.S. Government. This is the million 
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dollar loophole in Helms-Burton. The bill 
states: an action [lawsuit] ... may be 
brought and may be settled, and a judgment 
rendered in such action may be enforced, 
without the necessity of obtaining any li- 
cense or permission from any agency of the 
United States." 

What will be the practical result? Foreign 
companies like Pernod Ricard and British- 
American Tobacco are unlikely to abandon 
viable operations in Cuba because of a law- 
suit. More likely, these foreign businessmen 
will agree, reluctantly, to pay off Cuban ex- 
iles suing under Helms-Burton. Given the 
choice of forfeiting millions of dollars in- 
vested in Cuba or their financial interests in 
the United States, the practical business so- 
lution might be to give the exiles a cut of 
the action. Far better to have 90 percent of 
something than 100 percent of nothing, these 
businessmen will reason. Allowing Cuban 
Americans a share of their profits will just 
be factored in as another cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

Indeed, Helms-Burton gives the Cuban 
exile community a strong financial stake in 
Castro's Cuba. If the foreign businesses sim- 
ply withdrew in the face of Helms-Burton, 
the exiled tobacco, sugar and rum interests 
would get nothing. But if British-American 
Tobacco or Pernod Ricard or any other for- 
eign firm now doing business with dn. Castro 
regime offers an out-of-court settlement to 
Cuban American exiles, who is going to turn 
them down? Given the option, at least some 
people are going to choose personal enrich- 
ment over the principle of not doing business 
with Fidel. After all, Fidel has been in power 
for 37 years, and the exiles are not getting 
any younger. 

The Clinton White House is not unaware of 
the scam at the heart of the bill. Before the 
shooting down of the plane, the President 
had objected to the provisions allowing U.S. 
nationals to sue companies doing business in 
Cuba. During last week’s conference with 
Congress, the President’s men surrendered 
and asked for a face-saving compromise: a 
provision giving the President the right to 
block such deals later on if they do not ad- 
vance the cause of democracy in Cuba. But 
how likely is Clinton to block Cuban Ameri- 
cans in Florida, a key election state, from 
suing Castro’s foreign collaborators later in 
the final months of an election year? Not 
very. 

The bottom line is that Clinton, in the 
name of getting tough with Castro, has en- 
dorsed a bill that allows the embargo to be 
evaded and protects Cuban Americans who 
want to legally cut deals to exploit their 
former properties in Cuba while the rest of 
the American business community must 
watch from the sidelines. 

In fact, the legislation could encourage a 
massive influx of new foreign investment in 
Cuba. Armed with the extortionist powers 
conferred by the legislation, former property 
holders could shop around the world for pro- 
spective investors in Cuba and offer them a 
full release on their property claim in ex- 
change for a "sweetheart" lawsuit settle- 
ment entitling them to a piece of the eco- 
nomic action. Thus, the embargo is legally 
bypassed and everyone laughs all the way to 
the bank. 

Actually, not everyone would benefit. The 
Clinton-endorsed version of Helms-Burton 
only exempts the wealthiest cabal of Cuba’s 
former elites from the embargo’s restraints. 
The bill will only allow those whose former 
property is worth a minimum value of $50,000 
(sans interest) to file suits. And you had to 
be very rich to have owned anything of that 
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value in Cuba in 1959. If you were a Cuban 
butcher, baker or candlestick maker, too 
bad. This bill is not for you. 


What could be more useful to Castro in his 
efforts to shore up his standing with the 
Cuban people? The spectacle of the U.S. Con- 
gress kowtowing to these Batista-era planta- 
tion owners and distillers provides Fidel his 
most effective propaganda weapon since the 
Bay of Pigs debacle. Castro surely knows 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
Cuban people—60 percent of whom were born 
after 1959—would deeply resent what can be 
characterized, not unfairly, as an attempt to 
confiscate their properties and revert control 
over Cuba’s economy to people who symbol- 
ize the corrupt rule of the 1950s. Rather than 
undermining Castro’s rule, this bill would 
drive the people into his camp. 


Where is the logic in denying the vast ma- 
jority of the American people the right to 
become economically engaged in Cuba if it is 
extended to only a select, wealthy few? Is 
the concept of equal protection under the 
law" served if non-Cuban Americans are now 
relegated to the status of second-class citi- 
zens? Or is the real intent of this bill to 
allow rich Cuban exiles the opportunity to 
get a jump start and thereby head off the 
“gringo” business invasion certain to follow 
the demise of the embargo and the inevitable 
passing of Castro. 

Let us put an end to this special interest 
subterfuge. Whatever obligation the United 
States had to my fellow Cuban Americans 
has been more than fulfilled by providing us 
safe haven and the opportunity to prosper 
and flourish in a free society. Providing us, 
once again, another special exemption which 
makes a mockery of the American Constitu- 
tion, laws and courts, not to mention mak- 
ing a farce of U.S.-Cuba policy, is an insult 
to both the American and Cuban people. 

If we are going to lift the embargo for a 
few wealthy exiles then, fine, let us lift it for 
all Americans. To be fair and consistent, 
why not liberate the entire American com- 
munity to bring the full weight if its influ- 
ence to bear upon Cuban people? Implement- 
ing an aggressive engagement policy to 
transmit our values to the Cuban people and 
to accelerate the burgeoning process of re- 
form occurring on the island has a far better 
chance of ending Castro's rule than the 
machinations of Helms-Burton. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


EWING). Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered. 


There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 


The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 


Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 336, nays 86, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 9, as 
follows: 
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Bartlett 


Coleman 
Collins (GA) 
Combest 


Condit 
Cooley 
Costello 
Cox 


Cramer 
Crane 


[Roll No. 47] 
YEAS—336 

English 

Ensign 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fazio 


Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 


Mica 
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Shaw Tanner Walker 
Shays Tate Walsh 
Shuster Tauzin Wamp 
Sisisky Taylor (MS) Ward 
Skeen Taylor (NC) Watts (OK) 
Skelton Tejeda Weldon (FL) 
Smith (MI) Thomas Weldon (PA) 
Smith (NJ) Thompson Weller 
Smith (TX) Thornberry White 
Smith (WA) Thornton Whitfield 
Solomon Thurman Wicker 
Souder Tlahrt Wilson 
Spence Torkildsen Wise 
Spratt Torricelli Wolf 
Stearns Traficant Young (AK) 
Stenholm Upton Young (FL) 
Stockman Visclosky Zeliff 
Stump Volkmer Zimmer 
Stupak Vucanovich 
Talent Waldholtz 
NAYS—86 

Abercrombie Harman Pastor 
Barrett (WI) Hinchey Payne (NJ) 

Hostettler Payne (VA) 
Betlenson Houghton Pelosi 
Berman Jackson (IL) Rangel 
Bonior Johnson (CT) Reed 
Boucher Johnson. E. B Richardson 
Brown (CA) Johnston Roybal-Allard 
Campbell Kennedy (MA) Rush 
Clay Kleczka Sabo 
Conyers LaFalce Sanders 
Coyne Lewts (GA) Sawyer 
DeFazio Lincoln Schroeder 

Lofgren Serrano 
Dellums Lowey Skaggs 
Dixon Markey Stark 
Dooley McDermott Studds 
Eshoo McHale Torres 
Evans McKinney Towns 
Farr Miller (CA) Velazquez 
Fattah Minge Vento 
Flake Mink Waters 
Foglietta Moakley Watt (NC) 
Frank (MA) Moran Waxman 
Furse Morella Williams 
Gejdenson Nadler Woolsey 
Gibbons Oberstar Wynn 
Hall (OH) Obey Yates 
Hamilton Olver 

ANSWERED '"PRESENT''—1 
Owens 
NOT VOTING—9 
Bryant (TX) Clayton McCarthy 
Chapman Collins (IL) Slaughter 
Christensen Collins (MI) Stokes 
D 1513 


Mr. WYNN and Ms. FURSE changed 
their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Ms. RIVERS changed her vote from 
"nay" to “yea.” 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
rollcall vote No. 47 on H.R. 927 I was 
unavoidably detained. Had I been 

present, I would have voted “no.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon, March 6, 1996, | was unavoidably 
absent for rolicall vote 47, on final passage of 
H.R. 927, the Cuban Liberty Act conference 
report, because | had to go to my ophthalmol- 
ogist for an emergency procedure. 

Had | been present, | would have voted 
“no.” 
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Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Mr. Speaker, due to a 
family emergency back in Nebraska, | was not 
present for three rolicall votes. Had | been 
present, | would have voted: rolicall vote No. 
45, “yes;” rolicall vote No. 46, "yes;" and roll- 
call vote No. 47, “yes.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unable to be present for rollcall vote 
No. 47 taken on March 6, 1996. Had I 
been present, I would have voted no.“ 


—— 
D 1515 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial on the conference report just 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
EWING). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING SPECIAL AUTHORITIES TO 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM AND OVERSIGHT TO OB- 
TAIN TESTIMONY ON THE WHITE 
HOUSE TRAVEL OFFICE MATTER 


Mrs. WALDHOLTZ, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted a privi- 
leged report (Rept. No. 104-472) on the 
resolution (H. Res. 369) to provide to 
the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight special authorities to ob- 
tain testimony for purposes of inves- 
tigation and study of the White House 
Travel Office matter, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
EVERETT). Under the Speaker’s an- 
nounced policy of May 12, 1995, and 
under a previous order of the House, 
the following Members will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes each. 


WE ARE NOT ADDRESSING THE 
ISSUES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
just came to the floor because my cal- 
endar says it is March 6. 

My whole problem is I cannot figure 
out when we are going to get our work 
done. 

It seems to me, if it is March 6, that 
means we are almost halfway through 
this fiscal year, we still have four bills 
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that have not been signed, we still have 
the debt ceiling issue, we still have the 
fact that we can shut Government 
down at any moment, and what we are 
hearing from the primaries out there, 
where the people are really being able 
to speak, is they think we have missed 
the whole boat, that this issue is really 
about the average American family and 
how they keep the middle-class Amer- 
ican working standard. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let us talk about 
that, what that is and how we have not 
done anything for that. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
feel we have really missed the boat, we 
have missed the core challenge, and 
that is helping America’s working fam- 
ilies, the ones who work, the ones who 
get up every morning, the ones who are 
struggling like mad, the ones who feel 
like one of those hamsters in a wheel 
where they run faster and faster every 
year, their tongues are hanging out, 
and yet they feel they do not get out of 
the bottom of that wheel. 

Now one of the things that we have 
not done that would help, we are going 
to see a lot of photo ops with these peo- 
ple, but these people really do not care 
about photo ops. They really care 
about some policy that would help 
them. Let us start with the minimum 
wage. 

The minimum wage is the lowest it 
has been in 40 years. When I went to 
college, I was able to work my way 
through college. College tuition has 
gone way, way up, and the minimum 
wage has stayed way down here. It is 
almost impossible for à young person 
today to work their way through col- 
lege and finish before they are 80 years 
old. So the minimum wage is terribly 
important to try and help people to be 
able to support themselves better. 

Let us look at medical care. Medical 
care is very critical. We have got the 
Kennedy-Kassebaum bill moving in the 
Senate, but we do not see it moving 
over here. I am the proud cosponsor. I 
hope many more people become co- 
sponsors. But that, too, helps working 
families to try and hold that pillar of 
medical care underneath them and 
their families as they feel it crumbling. 

There is another whole area; that is 
student loans. People would like to see 
that pillar be held up because everyone 
knows their young folks are only going 
to go as far as their education takes 
them, and getting an education is ter- 
ribly costly, especially in this day and 
age. So doing anything to the student 
loans is very unfair, and it makes it 
topple. 

When you look at Medicare and Med- 
icaid, those are two other areas that 
really harm the average working fam- 
ily because especially if the average 
working family has a child that is 
handicapped or whatever, they need to 
be depending on Medicaid to make up 
the difference. They may have elderly 
parents who desperately need Medi- 
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care, and without Medicare and Medic- 
aid then the families got to dig deeper 
in their pockets to make this all work. 

You know, part of the stress on these 
young families and part of their frus- 
trations with this body is rather than 
having pictures they would like à mini- 
mum wage increase, they would like an 
insurance bill, they would like the 
guarantee that their pensions are not 
going to be played with. Several times 
this year we have seen bills saying that 
corporations could do with their pen- 
sions what Orange County, CA, did 
with their funds. That does not make 
you sleep very well at night. They 
want to be sure education is guaran- 
teed in the future, and they want to 
know there is a future. 

I think we really need to roll up our 
shirtsleeves and get to work here. I 
mean here we are. Yesterday we were 
out early; here we are today, we are 
out early. I do not know what we are 
doing. We have not gotten the budget 
done, we have not gotten our work 
done, and we are not addressing the 
issues that voters all over America, in 
State after State as these primaries 
roll through, say are front and center. 
They are saying please listen to us. We 
are the ones that support the Govern- 
ment; why does the Government not 
support the policies we want? 

You know we are going to lose their 
support of the Government. That is one 
of the things that feeds the cynicism so 
much. We will lose their support of the 
Government if we are not listening to 
them and providing those policies. 

So I just want to say I am sure where 
everybody lives there will soon be a 
photo op near them with politicians 
running around trying to have pictures 
taken with little kids, with working 
people, in front of a hospital deploring 
hospital costs, whatever. But when you 
see that photo op, think about how 
does it translate into policy, how does 
that person vote, what do they cospon- 
sor? 'That is the reality. The picture is 
not the reality, the record is the re- 
ality, and I think working men and 
women are going to be looking for 
those records, Mr. Speaker. 
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THE GOVERNMENTS OF SAUDI 
ARABIA, KUWAIT, JAPAN, AND 
EUROPE OWE THE UNITED 
STATES A RESPONSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
EVERETT). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. GEJDENSON] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedies in Israel over the last several 
weeks are something that all of us 
have to pay close attention to. I am 
proud that the American Government 
and President Clinton have led the ef- 
fort to try to build a real and lasting 
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peace in the Middle East. But many of 
our friends in countries who have bene- 
fited from America’s generosity and 
America’s courage have not only not 
helped us in this struggle for peace, but 
have actually supported the opponents 
of peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, today I will be sending 
letters to the Governments of Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait to ask them what 
they are doing to try to stop the at- 
tacks on innocent Israeli civilians by 
Hamas. I will be sending the same let- 
ter, virtually, to the Governments of 
France, England, Germany, and Japan. 
Their continuing trade with Iran, deal- 
ing with Iran as if it was one of the civ- 
ilized nations of the world, continues 
to provide for them the wherewithal to 
continue their support for the terror- 
ists in Hamas. 

In Jordan and Egypt we see different 
kinds of governments. They, along 
with the Israelis and the leaders of the 
PLO, Mr. Arafat and others, have 
struggled to build a peace in a region of 
the world that has seldom seen peace. 
We should also remember and applaud 
their efforts: The courage of King Hus- 
sein, the leadership and the courage of 
President Mubarak and his prede- 
cessor, Anwar Sadat. 

In Israel, the Israelis have lost so 
much in their leadership, in their citi- 
zenry, in the wars and terrorism. Their 
courage in continuing in this peace 
process is truly remarkable. But the 
question has to be asked, the Saudis 
and Kuwaitis are regulars in this cap- 
ital asking for assistance and protec- 
tion, but what have they done to assist 
the peace process? What have the 
Saudis and Kuwaitis done to try to 
stop Hamas and its violence on inno- 
cent civilians? 

These governments, these feudalistic 
governments, cannot buy their secu- 
rity by financing the fundamentalists 
who will attack women and children 
with bombs in schools and market- 
places and bus stops. The governments 
of the Western World, France, England, 
Germany, and Japan, they cannot hold 
their head high in the international 
community while they continue to do 
business with Iran, the country that is 
singly most responsible for the terror- 
ism in the Middle East. 

Syria wants to be included in the 
family of nations. It needs to end its 
support for Hamas, and the operation 
of Hamas within its borders. We as 
Americans are happy to lead. We are 
happy to take on more than our share 
of responsibility. But again, I cannot 
emphasize enough, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait are there today solely because 
of American courage, solely because of 
American action, and solely because of 
American guarantees for their freedom. 

The Saudis and the Kuwaitis do noth- 
ing to stop the financing of this terror- 
ist organization. Their governments 
need to respond with actions that show 
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they can be trusted as friends and al- 
lies, not just as those who need our as- 
sistance. France, England, Germany, 
and Japan want to be leaders of the 
world. They want to be the kind of 
partners that America looks for in run- 
ning this world, in leading the world 
toward a better place for all the people 
of the world. They continue to provide 
the financial support for Iran that en- 
ables Iran to support and subsidize ter- 
rorism globally. 

We in America must demand from 
these countries some action. We must 
demand more than just rhetoric and 
rhetorical responses to this kind of 
savagery. The Government of Saudi 
Arabia and the Government of Kuwait 
owe the Americans a response. They 
owe the world a response, the world 
that turned to their rescue to end the 
terrorism of Hamas in the Middle East. 

France, England, Germany, and 
Japan are wealthy enough nations that 
they could join with us in isolating the 
Government of Iran until they are 
ready to act like a civilized and respon- 
sible nation. Nations do not kill chil- 
dren. Nations do not finance an organi- 
zation that places bombs in civilian 
areas. We need to lead and we need 
these countries to join us. I will await 
their responses. 


RUBY RIDGE: JUSTICE UNSERVED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Idaho [Mrs. CHENOWETH] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, as 
we all know, the issue of values seems 
to be paramount in everybody's mind, 
values with regard to those held dear 
by our country, by individuals, and by 
families. But values really come from 
where we place the value on human life 
and how we appropriate the protection 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness from government. Today those 
values seem to be misappropriated, so I 
am going to speak to you today, Mr. 
Speaker, with regard to an incident 
that occurred in my district, and the 
serving up by the Government of an 
award for that incident. 

Mr. Speaker, I come to the floor 
today to publicly address a growing 
concern that I am hearing more and 
more of from my constituents, and 
from people all around the country— 
the continuing misappropriation of 
values by our Federal Government. I 
am not talking necessarily about the 
values, as typically described by the 
media, but the most basic value of how 
we as a government regard the individ- 
ual's ability to safely live his life in an 
atmosphere of freedom and liberty, 
with mutual respect as each individual 
peaceably pursues happiness. 

My most recent concern arises out of 
what appears to another poor decision 
made by a Federal law enforcement 
agency in the wake of what has come 
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to be known the tragedy at Ruby 
Ridge, ID. I am talking about the re- 
cent issuing of the highest awards of 
valor to Federal marshals involved in a 
shootout on August 21, 1992 that ended 
up with the deaths of 14-year-old 
Sammy Weaver, and deputy marshal 
Bill Degan. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it incomprehen- 
sible that after years of investigations 
by both Congress and the Justice De- 
partment about significant questions 
regarding the conduct of Federal 
agents involved in the Ruby Ridge dis- 
aster, the U.S. Marshals Service has 
chosen instead to hand out awards 
rather than sort out their mistakes and 
punish wrongdoing to ensure that such 
deadly mishaps don’t happen again. 

Mr. Speaker, I attended much of the 
hearing in the Senate Subcommittee 
on Terrorism, Technology, and Govern- 
ment Information that was chaired by 
Senator SPECTER. I listened very atten- 
tively to the testimony of Randy Wea- 
ver, and the U.S. marshals on their 
take of the events leading up to that 
fateful day of August 21, 1992. The com- 
mittee listened to Randy’s description 
of how agents from the U.S. Federal 
Marshals Service for a 16-month period 
executed an extensive surveillance of 
his home that included hundreds of 
hours of filming the everyday proceed- 
ings of his family with satellite pow- 
ered cameras, setting up command cen- 
ters in the homes of neighbors, and 
sending many undercover agents pos- 
ing as supporters to the Weaver home. 

In addition, the U.S. Marshal's Serv- 
ice initiated military reconnaissance 
like missions to determine what would 
be the best way to invade the Weaver 
home. U.S. marshals on one of these 
missions excited the family dog by 
throwing rocks at it. 

The committee listened to Randy's 
agonizing unscripted depiction of how 
he made the most regrettable decision 
of his life when he sent his 14-year-old 
son Sammy down the road with a rifle 
to see what the dog was barking at— 
and how those agents shot a young 
boy's dog at his feet, and how a Federal 
marshal, dressed in a terrifying para- 
military uniform, jumped out of the 
bushes and yelled ‘‘Halt’’—and how 
these events led to a gun battle that 
ended with the tragic death of Federal 
Marshal Degan, and of the young boy 
Sammy—shot in the arm and in the 
back—as he ran frantically up the road 
yelling I'm coming home Dad!" Randy 
and his wife Vicki, no longer caring if 
they were fired at, went down the hill 
to retrieve the small body of their son. 

While a Justice Department inves- 
tigation did find evidence that U.S. 
marshal Larry Cooper fired the shot 
that killed 14-year-old Sammy Weaver, 
the report failed to determine who ac- 
tually fired the first shot. Kevin Har- 
ris, a friend of the Weavers, who was 
involved in the gunfight, testified be- 
fore the committee that U.S. marshal 
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Arthur Roderick fired the first shot, 
which killed Weaver’s dog. The mar- 
shals claimed that Harris fired the first 
shot, which mortally wounded U.S. 
deputy marshal Bill Degan. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate committee 
determined in their report that Harris’ 
testimony was more plausible because 
Dean had fired seven rounds before he 
died. For the marshals’ testimony to be 
true, Degan would have had to fire all 
seven shots after he was mortally 
wounded. The Senate committee also 
found it hard to understand why, if 
Kevin Harris had actually fired the 
first shot, the other marshals had not 
shot him dead in his tracks for killing 
Degan. 

Mr. Speaker, what was even more 
disconcerting was hearing U.S. mar- 
shals Roderick and Cooper propose dur- 
ing the Senate hearing that Randy 
Weaver was responsible for shooting 
his own son. This suggestion con- 
tradicts all of the facts and evidence 
which point to Cooper as being the 
only one who could have shot Sammy. 
Even the Government's position during 
the July 1993 trial was that Coc»er had 
shot Sammy Weaver. The committee 
has actually retained several experts to 
study the matter further. 

Mr. Speaker, at the same time there 
is an ongoing investigation into their 
sworn testimonies regarding their role 
at Ruby Ridge, Roderick and Cooper 
were among the five marshals honored 
last week. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition, several places in 
the Justice Department report deal with the 
possibility of a Government cover-up. After the 
gunfight, the surviving marshals were taken 
away to recuperate. The authors of the report 
stated that: 

We question the wisdom of keeping the 
marshals together for several hours while 
awaiting interviews with the FBI. Isolating 
them in that manner created the appearance 
and generated allegations that they were 
fabricating stories and colluding to cover-up 
the true circumstances of the shootings. 

Those are the Justice Department's words, 
not mine. 

But the Marshals Service does not appear 
concerned with answering the Justice Depart- 
ment's concerns or learning from this tragedy. 
Marshals Service Director Eduardo Gonzalez 
said when asked why the service waited so 
long after the siege to announce the awards 
that he "didn't think it was appropriate" to hold 
such a ceremony while the Senate was hold- 
ing formal hearings into the incident. This tells 
me that the director blatantly overlooked the 
fact the Senate, like the Justice Department, 
found fault with the actions of at least two of 
the marshals he honored. 

The bottom line is, Randy Weaver faced his 
accusers, stood trial, and answered for the 
only crime he was convicted of: failure to ap- 
pear in court. While the Justice Department 
and Congress determined through extensive 
investigations that all the agencies involved 
were guilty of some level of wrong-doing at 
Ruby Ridge, precious little has been done to 
ensure such massive errors in judgment do 
not occur again. 
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Mr. Speaker, how our Government has 
acted with regard to the tragedy at Ruby 
Ridge, and in other similar instances has had, 
and will continually have significant ramifica- 
tions on how our people view our Govern- 
ment, and how Federal law enforcement will 
respond to the constitutional rights of citizens 
in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue of how our Govern- 
ment is maltreating its citizens while ignoring 
the effects of its own unjust actions is very 
much on the minds of millions of Americans. 
They are asking how can it be possible that 
people such as John Poszgai, a Hungarian 
freedom fighter who escaped with his life and 
settled in Pennsylvania, can end up being 
sentenced to serve 6 years in a Federal peni- 
tentiary because his cleaning up of an old 
dump was considered a crime because it filled 
in a wetland. They are wondering just where 
our Government is placing its values when it 
gives the highest commendation possible to 
an individual for shooting a child in the back 
as he is running to the comforting arms of his 
father. 


CUTS IN EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from North Carolina [Mrs. 
CLAYTON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
talk much about education, but we do 
not do very much. Consider these facts. 
In 1949, for every $10 the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent, $1 was spent for edu- 
cation. For every $10 in 1949 that we 
spent for education, $1 was spent for 
education. Now, today, for every $10 
that the Federal Government spends, a 
little more than 1 dime—from 1949, 
from $1 we have moved to 1 dime—is 
spent for education. 

Where are our priorities in edu- 
cation? In 1949 America led the world 
in educational achievement. Today 
America trails nations like Europe and 
Asia. We are behind those nations now, 
perhaps because we failed to heed the 
words of T.S. Eliot then. Eliot said in 
1935, Time present and time past are 
both perhaps present in time future, 
and time future is contained in time 
past." Let me repeat those profound 
words of Eliot's. Time present and 
time past are both perhaps present in 
time future, and time future is con- 
tained in time past. 

What did Eliot mean by that state- 
ment? Let us examine the statement in 
the context of education. It is incon- 
sistent to talk about building the fu- 
ture while tearing down the present. 
Yet, Members in this House seem ready 
to abandon education by making the 
largest cut in American history, cuts 
amounting to one-third of education 
spending, cuts that are three times as 
much as other cuts in their discre- 
tionary budget, cuts with overall fund- 
ing for the Department of Education 
likely to be reduced by 25 percent. 

In essence, for time present, in this 
blind march, blind march to a balanced 
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budget, we want us to ignore time past. 
But they are ignoring, as Eliot points 
out, both times, present time and past, 
and also they are ignoring our future. 
More importantly, they are ignoring 
Eliot's conclusion that time future is 
certainly contained in time past. 

If we truly want to preserve the fu- 
ture, we must, we must, first, not for- 
get the past; and second, take care of 
the present. That is what Eliot meant. 
But we forget the past when we dis- 
regard how much of our budget we 
spent to make us a world power in edu- 
cation: 10 percent in 1949, and now only 
1.4 percent today. And we do not take 
care in the present when we are prepar- 
ing to further slice education so deep- 
ly. We will also interfere with the fu- 
ture of this Nation's prosperity. 

Instead of cutting the education 
budget with regard to the impact of 
those cuts, I would urge my colleagues 
to go out from the comfort of these 
halls and visit American schools. Go 
see how those schools are. Many of 
them are in disrepair. I have students 
visiting me who have just left out of 
the gallery who are in private schools, 
and many of them have found that our 
public schools do not give them the op- 
portunity. We are not investing in our 
education. Visit any of those schools in 
your district and see if you do not see 
a need that we are failing to assist our 
communities in meeting. 

What will be the impact of these 
massive education cuts on the future of 
education for our young people? More 
importantly, what will be the future of 
this country if we continue to not in- 
vest in education? What will these 
working families do if their children 
are not educated? 

We say we believe in families, yet we 
do not give them the very tools they 
need. How will these students learn 
when even more teachers are termi- 
nated under the pressures of these se- 
vere cuts? Already schools are receiv- 
ing pink slips because they do not 
know what their budgets will be. How 
can they plan under the circumstances 
of this continued resolution? 

We talk about restoring family val- 
ues. We talk about helping young peo- 
ple. Yet, our actions are inconsistent 
with what our words are. Recent na- 
tional polls show that Americans over- 
whelmingly support education and be- 
lieve it should be the top priority of 
this country. 

The American people agree with 
Eliot. Instead of a big tax cut for the 
wealthy, we should put more money in 
education for our children and for this 
Nation's prosperity. We must heed the 
words of Eliot, as true today as they 
were in 1935, and understand that the 
present and past shape the future. 
There can be no bright future without 
& brilliant past and a clear present. 

Mr. Speaker, we must stop these edu- 
cation cuts and make sure that we se- 
cure America's future and our chil- 
dren's prosperity. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS IMPLE- 
MENTING IMPARTIALITY IN RE- 
VIEW OF COMPLAINTS AGAINST 
JUDGES AND REASONABLE AT- 
TORNEY'S FEES IN CAPITAL 
CASES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LATOURETTE). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BRYANT] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BRYANT of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today in order to ex- 
plain two bills I introduced today and 
ask my colleagues for their support of 
this legislation. 

Both bills relate to judicial proce- 
dure and are intended to help restore 
the public’s confidence in that branch 
of our Federal Government. Today, 
when citizens distrust their govern- 
ment to the degree that we are seeing, 
it is imperative that we take reason- 
able steps to promote public confidence 
in our form of Government that is set 
forth in the Constitution. 

We must always remember that we 
do not legislate in a vacuum. The laws 
we pass have consequences. Our Gov- 
ernment processes have consequences. 
At this very time, the country needs 
legislation that has positive con- 
sequences with respect to the long- 
term health of our Republic. 

In that regard, I would like to ex- 
plain my bills. The first bill deals with 
the handling of ethical complaints filed 
against Federal judges. The complaint 
process currently works like this: The 
ethical complaint is made in writing to 
the circuit court clerk, and this com- 
plaint is accompanied by a brief state- 
ment of the facts behind the complaint. 
Alternatively, the chief justice of the 
circuit may also initiate a complaint if 
he is aware of a set of facts that war- 
rant review. 

The clerk gives the complaint to the 
chief judge of the circuit, and this chief 
judge reviews the complaint and enters 
a dismissal or refers it to a special 
committee of judges from within that 
same circuit. In other words, the com- 
plaint is completely adjudicated within 
the circuit of the judge subject to that 
particular complaint. 

While most of the complaints filed 
against Federal judges are frivolous, 
the process itself, the procedure, 
should not give the appearance of a 
lack of impartiality or lack of fairness, 
or an appearance of possible bias, or at 
worst, a possible biased review. That is, 
these complaints against a judge are 
now reviewed by his close colleagues. 
They all serve together in the same cir- 
cuit, some in the same district. They 
work together professionally, they 
meet at conferences, and interact on a 
personal and social basis. 

Human nature leads to the likelihood 
of a less than dispassionate review in 
this type of situation. The situation at 
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a minimum presents an appearance of 
partiality. Couple that appearance 
with the loss of public confidence in 
our Government institutions that we 
are seeing, and we have a crisis in the 
making. 

The bill I am introducing will rem- 
edy this situation whereby judges with- 
in the same circuit review ethical com- 
plaints filed against one of their fellow 
judges. My intent is to introduce a 
greater degree of impartiality and fair- 
ness to this process. My legislation will 
have the clerk of the circuit in which a 
complaint originates automatically 
forward that complaint to another cir- 
cuit for adjudication. 

This legislation builds on the current 
complaint review process. It calls for 
the creation of a method by which 
complaints received against judges and 
magistrates within one circuit are sent 
to another circuit for review. 

The second bill pertains to the 
amount paid to lawyers and lawyers’ 
fees and expenses that a Federal judge 
may award in a capital case, a Federal 
death case, if you will. Currently title 
18, United States Code allows com- 
pensation at a rate of $60 per hour for 
court time and $40 for out-of-court 
time to be paid to lawyers that are ap- 
pointed to handle Federal criminal 
cases. These are standard fees. I note 
that title 18 provides a means for rais- 
ing compensation levels to a higher 
limit than what I have just described. 
This process has not been used yet. 

In capital cases, again death penalty 
cases, judges may go outside this range 
of $40 to $60 per hour and set even high- 
er rates, at their complete discretion. 
Under our code, if it involves a death 
penalty case, the Federal judges can 
set this compensation to be whatever 
they deem is reasonably necessary. In 
other words, again complete discretion 
on the part of that judge. 

Now I understand the need to pay 
people for their time rendered, for their 
services given, but these payments 
that are made in these situations are 
being made at taxpayer expense. In cer- 
tain habeas cases, certain death pen- 
alty cases in my home State of Ten- 
nessee, I am aware of a Federal judge 
awarding the lawyer fees of up to $250 
an hour. Not many Tennessee lawyers 
command $250 an hour, much less a 
court-appointed lawyer in a criminal 
case. 

My bill would set lawyers’ compensa- 
tion rates under title 21 in the rec- 
ommended range of $75 to $125 across 
the Nation, and thereby stop the judges 
from awarding huge amounts, far in ex- 
cess of the going rate in that particular 
marketplace. Furthermore, my legisla- 
tion would require that these amounts 
paid in attorneys’ fees and expenses 
would be publicly disclosed for all of us 
to see. 

I hope that my colleagues can sup- 
port these two bills. I think it is time 
we move toward restoring the public’s 
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confidence in the judiciary. We can 
move in that direction by implement- 
ing impartially in the review of com- 
plaints filed against Federal judges, 
and by having reasonable attorneys’ 
fees that are responsible to the tax- 
payer, who ultimately gets the bill. 


MICA EXPRESSES OUTRAGE AT 
OUT-OF-CONTROL EPA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Mica] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I come be- 
fore the House this afternoon really in 
a sense of outrage about our out-of- 
control Environmental Protection 
Agency. We have heard EPA talking 
about how the new majority and Mem- 
bers of Congress on both sides of the 
aisle were going to gut their budget 
and hurt the environment and do away 
with any regulations. That, Mr. Speak- 
er, is all bunk. 

We have seen EPA use public re- 
sources in the past to continue their 
mission of misinformation of untruths 
and distortions. Today I received a 
copy of EPA Watch dated January 31, 
1996. This, Mr. Speaker, really takes 
the cake. It says, ‘‘EPA Enlists PTA To 
Battle Congress Over Budget Cuts.“ 

This story tells how the EPA's Office 
of Enforcement and Compliance has a 
memo dated January 19 that states 
that their staff, from no fewer than 11 
offices, are working in this mission of 
lies and distortion and now trying to 
drag the children, parents and teachers 
of this Nation into this campaign 
against much-needed reform. 

First of all, let me tell the parents 
and teachers and my colleagues that 
EPA was à Republican idea. It started 
in 1972. It was an idea to do a better job 
in cleaning up the environment. It was 
a Republican proposal to set some na- 
tional standards and we have done 
that. We have begun to clean up. We 
have had 20 some years of experience 
and we have seen where mistakes have 
been made and we need to draw on 
that. 

When President Clinton came into of- 
fice in 1993, in January, and I quote 
from the New York Times, it said, in 
January, mayors from 114 cities and 49 
States opened a campaign by sending 
the President a letter urging the White 
House to focus on how environmental 
policymaking had, in their view, gone 
awry." 

That is what started the debate. The 
cities, the counties, the special dis- 
tricts, the Governors, the State asso- 
ciations came to us and said, Some of 
what you're doing, some of what you're 
imposing makes no sense, it’s a great 
cost on us, and we pass it on to the tax- 
payer in higher, unwarranted costs in 
many cases." So they gave us the re- 
sponsibility of trying to make some 
sense out of this. 
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Mr: Speaker, I served on the commit- 
tee that conducted oversight of EPA 
from 1992-94. What I saw was a horror 
story and the children and the parents 
and teachers should know, not just the 
misinformation that they are being fed 
by this compliance office to lobby Con- 
gress for more money but they should 
know what is really going on. 

Let me cite, for example, a memo 
dated March 31, 1993, from the inspec- 
tor general for audit of that agency. He 
is talking about the Environmental Re- 
search Laboratory, one of the oper- 
ations of EPA. He said for over a period 
of up to 7 years the audit concluded 
that ERLA management had avoided 
or circumvented laws, regulations, and 
agency procedures in the award and 
funding of certain contracts and had 
misused or abused the use of contracts, 
and it goes on and on and on about the 
misuse. 

Mr. Speaker, this is how taxpayer 
dollars are being expanded. When I 
served on the committee, we looked at 
Superfund, a multibillion-dollar 
project that was to clean up the haz- 
ardous waste sites. What we found in 
this report from GAO in 1994 said al- 
though one of EPA’s key policy objec- 
tives is to address the worst sites first, 
relative risk plays little role in the 
agency’s determination of priorities. 

This study by GAO finds in fact that 
they choose cleanup sites on the basis 
of political pressure, not the risk to 
children and safety. That is something 
our American children, our teachers, 
and the Congress should know. 

What about polluters? Do polluters 
pay? Not with EPA. They let them off 
the hook. Look at this headline, EPA 
Lets Polluters Off the Hook," $4.8 bil- 
lion in noncollected funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just about had it 
with EPA. I am calling on the Speaker, 
and I am calling on Chairman 
McINTOSH of the oversight committee 
to conduct an investigation of what 
they are doing. Rather than going out 
and enforcing environmental laws, 
they are using taxpayer funds to start 
a campaign against Congress, and this 
action must stop. 

——— 


ECONOMIC SECURITY IS A 
BIPARTISAN ISSUE 


THE SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Texas [Ms. JACKSON-LEE] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us have had an op- 
portunity to visit more extensively 
over the last 2 or 3 weeks with our con- 
stituents at home. It is interesting, I 
rose just earlier this week to indicate 
really what has captured the minds and 
the emotions of many Americans as we 
have watched the Republican primary 
proceed before our very eyes. It is not 
that the debate is unique, it is that 
maybe itis being raised when all of us 
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happen to be focused in that direction, 
for the questions dealing with eco- 
nomic security, the well-being of this 
country, have been troubling many of 
our constituents for a number of years. 

And it is not a partisan issue. It is in 
fact a bipartisan issue, and it calls to 
question the quality of life that we ex- 
pect as Americans. What it does is, it 
Should pit us toward each other and 
not against each other. It involves the 
assessment of affirmative action as a 
valuable tool in which we can extend, 
to those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity, an even playing field. 

It calls into question the attack on 
the earned income tax credit which re- 
wards working people, working people 
who in essence are poor, to continue to 
work and not to seek welfare and de- 
pendence for them and their children. 
The earned income tax credit that is 
under assault by this Congress and by 
this budget process in fact enhances 
opportunities and does not take away 
from opportunities in both urban and 
rural America. 

It helps the more than blue collar 
worker, the hourly worker who has not 
had an opportunity to salt away dol- 
lars. By them working, they then get à 
credit back from the Federal Govern- 
ment which gives them a continuing 
incentive to continue to work. Why 
should we undermine that incentive for 
the working poor? 

Then there has been a big debate on 
those who would want to raise the min- 
imum wage and those who would not, 
merely over a dollar at this point that 
is being proposed, all of the rancor, 
that this would destroy small busi- 
nesses or that this would eliminate 
jobs. Do we really understand who is 
working in some of these places where 
we used to think teenagers worked? 
Fast food places? They are individuals 
who are attempting to support their 
family, some of them with four and five 
children. 
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I was told by a Member that he had 
a family in his district, many families, 
in fact, four members of the family, 
four children, excuse me, making a liv- 
ing on $15,000. Now, you wonder how 
those people make it. I applaud them. I 
applaud them for working, for keeping 
their family together, for striking out 
on their own. 

But if we are to uphold the quality of 
life for all America, then we must fight 
for the economic security of our citi- 
zens. We must go to corporate America 
and address the question that every- 
thing is not profit and dividend, al- 
though I respect those who have had 
the privileges of life and have invested. 
I want you to be successful. But we 
must also reinvest in the creation of 
jobs. 

We have been told that the tele- 
communications bill that has just been 
passed will create 6 million jobs. Some 
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of those jobs, most of them, will be 
very technical positions. We must en- 
sure that the least Americans who 
have tried their best with the edu- 
cation that they have will, in fact, seek 
the appropriate opportunities for work. 
Corporate America must reinvest back 
into work. It is not that jobs are leav- 
ing this country. It is that we must 
take a stand to create jobs and create 
viable work that has us making items 
again as we built ships, as we built 
items in World War II. We must be 
manufacturers again, and we must cre- 
ate opportunities for those individuals 
who want to hold their families to- 
gether. 

As I stand before you, as well as I 
think of economic security and oppor- 
tunity, I am challenged because this 
month, March, is the month that we 
celebrate women, the historic contribu- 
tions of women, when Susan B. An- 
thony began to talk about taking ad- 
vantage of the political process and 
voting and standing up for what you 
believe in. 

Well, this has not been a very good 
year for women, for we have found that 
women have become unequal both in 
the workplace but as well as far as con- 
stitutional and privilege and rights of 
privacy. For example, whatever your 
position is, how can you be equal with 
Medicare for women as opposed to 
men? So that women in the military 
would not be allowed to have abortions 
of their choice if paid for, so that the 
House banned coverage of most abor- 
tions by Federal employees health cov- 
erage, again intruding on the privacy 
right of women. 

The House and Senate voted to pro- 
hibit the use of Federal funds to pay 
for abortions for Peace Corps volun- 
teers, and so we go on and on with the 
onslaught and the attack on women in 
this Congress. 

We also saw fit to provide bonus 
grants to States that reduce the num- 
ber of abortions, not among children, 
and we are not talking about that 
question, but we are talking about 
adults, adult women who have the op- 
portunity to make a choice. 

One of the most egregious pieces of 
legislation is when a tragedy comes 
upon a family who desires a child and 
they are required to abort because of 
the threat of that mother. Partial 
abortion now has become illegal both 
on the physician and as well would 
challenge the mother to get proper 
medical care. : 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to you we 
need economic security for all Ameri- 
cans, and in respecting women, in sa- 
luting women, we need fairness for 
women in this legislative agenda. 


OUT OF SIGHT BUT NOT 
FORGOTTEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LATOURETTE.) Under a previous order 
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of the House, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. MCINTOSH] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, out of 
sight, out of mind. 

There is a human tendency to forget 
those things or people that are not im- 
mediate to us. The media feeds this 
tendency—where stories of heroism or 
tragedy receive 30 seconds of air time 
on the evening news—and then they are 
forgotten. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to give my report 
from Indiana. 

Today I commend the brave men and 
women serving the cause of peace in 
Bosnia—they may be out of sight, but 
they are not forgotten. 

They are in Ruthie’s and my prayers 
and in the daily prayers of the good 
people of Indiana’s Second District, es- 
pecially the school children. 

Last December, right before Christ- 
mas Ruthie and I were fortunate 
enough to visit with some of the sol- 
diers of the 21st TAACOM Army Re- 
serve unit which was being deployed as 
part of Operation Determined Effort to 
help ou: troops in Bosnia. 

During the course of my visit, Ruthie 
and I presented some of the soldiers 
with cards and letters of encourage- 
ment from school children at both 
Rushville Elementary School and Mun- 
cie Northside Middle School. 

Two weeks ago, I visited Rushville 
Elementary School thanks to Scott 
Bowers of my district staff and his sis- 
ter Stephanie Bowers, who teaches at 
the elementary school. 

I was able to meet those school chil- 
dren who wrote the letter and have not 
forgotten our men and women serving 
in Bosnia. Their words speak volumes 
as to what America is all about. 

The first letter that I want to share 
with you is from Heather Paugh, a fifth 
grader at Rushville Elementary, who 
said: 

DEAR SERVICEMEN: Good luck on your mis- 
sion to Bosnia. I hope that every one of you 
come back. I'm behind you all of the way. 

Next is a letter from Jeremy Allison. 

Jeremy writes, 

DEAR TROOPS: I wish you did not have to go 
to Bosnia. I hope you get all of the medicine 
safely to the moms and dads and the kids 
that are sick and need it. 

My name is Jeremy Allison. My uncle is in 
the Air Force. I'm 10 years old and in the 4th 
grade. I go to Rushville Elementary School. 

I hope you get back safe. If you do you will 
be a hero. 

Remember God is with you. 

Your friend, Jeremy. 

The last letter I want to share with 
you conveys the uncertainty one of the 
children has toward the whole mission. 

He writes: 

I am very surprised that you would risk 
your life to save another. I don’t think it’s 
fair that you have to go. I wish that Bosnia 
would have peace and nobody would have to 
do what you're doing. 

I have been studying in school about all of 
the people who have lost their families. Iam 
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very sorry that happens almost everyday. I 
hope you do not have to shoot anybody. I'm 
a 10 year old boy in Rushville. 

Graig Weily. 

We are all proud to know that Amer- 
ica has dedicated service men and 
women ready to give up their lives to 
protect freedom. And most impor- 
tantly, children back home that be- 
lieve in them. 

Grownups may disagree over the pol- 
icy and the deployment of troops to 
Bosnia, but I think most grownups, in- 
cluding myself, agree with Jeremy Al- 
lison: I hope you get back safe and if 
you do you will be a hero. Remember 
God is with you.” 

To the brave men and women serving 
in Bosnia—you may be out of sight, but 
you are not out of mind, you are in our 
prayers daily. 

And that is my report from Indiana 
this week. 


JOBS IN AMERICA AND THE 
TRADE DEFICIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Ms. KAPTUR] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
night on the topic of jobs in America 
and the trade deficit, an issue which, 
after 10 years of very hard work, has fi- 
nally made it into the headlines during 
this Presidential primary season, and 
it could not have come too soon. 

Last week, in our local newspaper, 
the Toledo Blade, one of the headlines 
read, Trade Deficit Highest in 7 
Years." In fact, last year, 1995, the 
amount of imports coming into this 
country versus exports going out 
ballooned to over $111 billion, the worst 
performance of this economy since 
1987, and, in fact, last year’s goods defi- 
cit, that means the part of the trade 
deficit that deals with hard merchan- 
dise, grew to $175 billion, an increase of 
over 5 percent from the prior year. 
That means we are digging ourselves 
deeper in the hole. 

Trade deficits like these have turned 
our country from being the largest 
creditor in the world, that means that 
people borrowed from us, rather we 
have become the largest debtor nation 
in the world, importing much more 
than we export and having to monetize, 
pay for those imports with our hard- 
earned dollars. Is it any surprise that 
the kind of lingering trade deficit has 
served to act as a downward push on 
wages in this country, contributing as 
well to the loss of millions of jobs 
across our country as we see not just 
low-skilled jobs but high-skilled jobs 
moving abroad and a general decline in 
our own living standards? 

And if you think about that for a sec- 
ond, with interest rates even at the 
level that they are today, is it not 
harder for you to afford a car than it 
was for your parents? That is because 
goods cost more here now. 
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I just want to show you a chart, I 
will put it up here, which in the red, 
which is the part I want to reference 
here, shows what has been happening 
for the last 20 years in our country. We 
have not had a year where we have had 
more exports going out of our country 
than imports coming in here. In fact it 
has been getting worse and worse. Last 
year, 1995, will be worse than the year 
of 1994. In fact, if you look at our en- 
tire balance of payments, the measure 
of all of the inflows and outflows of 
capital, goods and services to and from 
our country, our position has been de- 
teriorating, as this chart indicates, 
since the 1970’s, largely as a result of a 
lack of domestic savings and invest- 
ment here at home, but more impor- 
tant, the rising penetration of foreign 
imports into this country and the lit- 
eral displacement of jobs in our coun- 


I cannot tell you how many Members 
have come up to me on this floor since 
NAFTA’s passage, which we fought so 
hard against. They said, Marcy, we 
lost 3,000 jobs in northern Alabama. We 
have lost 2,000 jobs in east Tennessee. 
We have lost 14,000 jobs in Florida," 
and the automotive parts companies of 
my State of Ohio, 1,000 jobs gone al- 
ready just as a result of that one trade 
agreement and as well as the lack of 
access we have into other closed mar- 
kets in the world. 

Much attention has been put on the 
impact of a long-term budget deficit in 
our country, and that is important. 
However, very little has been said 
about this structural trade deficit, the 
other pillar of the twin deficits on 
which our economic house and our fu- 
tures stand. And I am very happy this 
has become a Presidential issue. It is 
being talked about in the Republican 
Party. It is being talked about in the 
Democratic Party. 

Iguess it just goes to show that when 
you run for President, probably the 
most important power you have is to 
focus attention on something impor- 
tant. 

The trends are not encouraging. 
Since 1990, even though we cut our 
budget deficit by 23 percent and further 
cuts are expected in the coming years, 
our trade deficit has grown by 54 per- 
cent. At this rate, the trade deficit will 
overtake the budget deficit within the 
next 2 years, and, in fact, it already 
has. 

The same logic that is used to sup- 
port cutting the budget deficit could be 
equally applied to the argument for 
cutting this trade deficit. Any bor- 
rower or buyer of a foreign good knows 
that debt has a price. The U.S. trade 
deficit technically represents a liabil- 
ity on our national balance sheet, a 
loan from a foreign seller or creditor 
that must be financed. 

As noted economist Wynne Godley 
has stated, the main causes for concern 
are the financial constraints that occur 
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when countries become heavily in- 
debted and the loss of national income 
that results from rising interest pay- 
ments. 

In the past, even though you may go 
and buy a car and it may come from 
another country, you purchase it with 
your credit card, when you make those 
interest payments, those go to the for- 
eign manufacturer. This is what I talk 
about when I say monetizing that debt. 

In the past, increased flows of foreign 
investments into our country as well 
as their purchases of our securities, our 
Treasury bills, were necessary to pay 
for our trade deficit. Now the willing- 
ness and capability of these foreign 
creditors, especially Japan, to continue 
these investments and purchases is on 
the wane. As foreign direct investment 
and purchases of our securities de- 
crease, the United States will still need 
to attract foreign capital to pay for 
this deficit. 

If the trade deficit remains at the 
same level, by the year 2010 we will be 
paying the equivalent of 2.5 percent of 
the entire amount of goods and serv- 
ices produced in this country and inter- 
est payments and capital outflows to 
foreign countries. 

Now, the 2.5 might not sound like a 
lot, but it represents the amount by 
which this economy is growing. It is 
not enough to catapult us into the high 
standard of living we would hope for 
our people. 

Only with the goal of cutting our ex- 
ploding trade deficit and making sure 
it remains a part of the Presidential 
race this year will we be able to cure 
the other part of the twin deficit that 
is causing the downward pressure on 
wages and living standards in this 
country. 


INCREASING THE PUBLIC DEBT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to talk about the fact 
that tomorrow this Chamber is going 
to increase the borrowing authority to 
the U.S. Department of Treasury, or we 
presume the votes will be there to in- 
crease the debt. 

The public debt of this country is 
now $4.9 trillion. I brought a chart with 
me to explain the roughly $1.6 trillion 
budget that this Federal Government 
spends every year. If we look at the 
growth of the U.S. budget, back in the 
1970’s, the U.S. budget used up a much 
smaller portion of our total gross do- 
mestic product. 
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In fact, in 1948 it represented 12 per- 
cent of GDP. Now it is up to 21 percent 
of GDP. This Government, this over- 
bloated bureaucracy, is growing bigger 
and bigger, and how are we going to 
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stop the overspending? How are we 
going to stop more and more borrow- 
ing, that means that we are taking the 
money that our kids and grandkids 
have not even earned yet to pay for 
what we consider today's problems? 

Everybody in the generation under 40 
years old had better sit up and take 
note about what Government is doing 
to their future. This pie chart rep- 
resents how Government spends its 
money. The bottom blue part rep- 
resents half of the Federal budget, and 
it is spent for welfare and so-called en- 
titlement spending. 

The little white part represents in- 
terest. Interest is now becoming the 
largest single item in the Federal 
budget. This year, this represents net 
interest. Gross interest, if we include 
the interest that is paid on the money 
that we borrow from Social Security 
and the other trust funds, was over $300 
billion this part year, larger than any 
single expense item in the budget. 

The red section represents 12 appro- 
priation bills. Those 12 appropriation 
bills are controlled by Congress. Arti- 
cle I of the Constitution says Congress 
is responsible for the purse strings. 
This is about all we have left, is that 
little red piece of pie that represents 18 
percent of the budget that represents 
the 12 appropriation bills. Why I say 
Congress has control of that appropria- 
tion spending is because if the Presi- 
dent vetoes that particular bill, then 
there is no money there. 

The green part is defense spending, 
and I have separated that out as the 
18th appropriation bill, because the 
hawks and doves, the conservatives and 
liberals, almost never have disagreed 
more than a plus or minus 10-percent 
deviation. Everybody agrees that there 
should be a certain amount of our 
budget spent for national defense, so 
that is pretty much on automatic 
pilot. 

The blue is on automatic pilot on the 
welfare programs, because those wel- 
fare and entitlement programs, we can- 
not reduce the spending for those pro- 
grams unless the President signs the 
bill to do it. 

What we have done is we have given 
away congressional authority over the 
years and said that the money is auto- 
matically going to be there if individ- 
uals meet this certain criteria of enti- 
tlement. There is a certain level of 
poverty, so therefore they are eligible 
for food stamps, or they are poor and 
have kids and are eligible for AFDC, or 
reach a certain age so you can have 
Medicare, or a certain level of poverty 
so you can have Medicaid. This cannot 
be changed. This is the part of the 
budget that is causing us to increase 
the national debt more than any other 
part of the budget. 

What a lot of us think is that it is 
reasonable, Mr. Speaker, to say to the 
President, look, if we are going to in- 
crease this debt over the $4.9 trillion 
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that we now have, then we want to tie 
to it some reforms in the welfare pro- 
grams, the entitlement programs, that 
are causing the greatest need for in- 
creasing that debt. 

Let us be fair to our kids, let us be 
encouraging to the economy, let us bal- 
ance the budget. The only way you can 
balance the budget is to change the en- 
titlement programs. That means the 
President has to sign that bill. 

We tried it once. We got a balanced 
budget through the House and the Sen- 
ate. The President vetoed it. We are 
going to try again, Mr. Speaker. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. PALLONE] is recognized for 60 
minutes as the designee of the minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, the rea- 
son I am here today is because Demo- 
crats as a party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, basically over 170 demo- 
cratic Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, are uniting behind a pro- 
posal that would make modest but im- 
portant improvements in America’s 
health insurance. Basically it would 
provide access to more Americans so 
that they can have health insurance, 
and guaranteeing also that if they lose 
their job or change jobs, that they can 
carry their insurance with them. 

The bill that we are all uniting be- 
hind and cosponsoring is sponsored in 
the House of Representatives by the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey, Mrs. 
MARGE ROUKEMA, à Republican and a 
colleague of mine, and her bill is basi- 
cally the same as the one that is spon- 
sored in the Senate by Senators KASSE- 
BAUM and TED KENNEDY. So this is a bi- 
partisan effort. 

Basically, it is a bipartisan effort to 
try to bring very modest health insur- 
ance reform to the American people. I 
should also point out that in his State 
of the Union Address, President Clin- 
ton said that he would sign this bill if 
it was passed by the Senate and the 
House and brought to his desk. 

The problem that we face right now 
is that there are strong indications 
that the House Republican leadership, 
Speaker NEWT GINGRICH and the Repub- 
lican leadership in the House, are not 
willing to bring the bill to the floor in 
its existing form, and, in fact, are talk- 
ing about loading up the legislation 
with many other provisions which we 
think we make it more difficult for 
this bill to pass. 

I want to introduce to talk a little 
bit about the bill, the gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. ESHOO]. Before I 
do that though, I just wanted to say 
very briefly, that, as I said, there are 
170 Democrat Members of the House 
that have signed on as cosponsors to 
this bill, and there are numerous orga- 
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nizations, most notably the American 
Medical Association and a list of prob- 
ably about 100 different health care 
specialty groups, as well as some insur- 
ers, who are not saying that they also 
support the bill. 

in addition to that, there has been a 
commitment by the Republican leader- 
ship in the Senate to bring the bill to 
the floor the second or third week in 
April. So, again, the only thing that is 
holding up action on this legislation at 
this point is the House Republican 
leadership, which so far has been un- 
willing to bring it to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to intro- 
duce my colleague, the gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. ESHOO], who has 
been a strong leader on this issue. 

Ms. ESHOO. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PALLONE]. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to return 
the compliment with a multiplier, be- 
cause the gentleman has been at the 
forefront in support of the changes 
that need to be made for the American 
people on health care. He has been an 
eloquent voice in the committee that 
we both ve on, the Committee on 
Commerce, when it has come to Medi- 
care and the protection of the elderly 
in our Nation. He has spoken not only 
eloquently but very sensibly. Some- 
times I think the most uncommon of 
the senses is common sense. He does 
not lack that. 

I am delighted to join with my col- 
league today during this special order 
to talk about this bill on health insur- 
ance. I ran for Congress in 1992, and one 
of the issues that motivated me the 
most, because it was something that I 
concentrated on and gave 10 years of 
legislative time and sweat and some- 
times some tears, but it was all worth 
it, when I served in local government, 
was on the issue of health care. 

I recognized back in 1982 that, if 
there was an issue that was driving our 
economy that needed to be reshaped 
and reformed, it was health care. I 
guess I was not only right then, I was 
dead right. That was back in 1982, and 
we went on to make some wonderful re- 
forms and changes in the county where 
I served on the board of supervisors. 

Then running for Congress, of course, 
it was what we talked about and prom- 
ised. I think it is about time that we 
keep, at least, some of our promises to 
the American people. Even though 
there was not sweeping health care re- 
form legislation in the 103d Congress, 
some cheered that. But the American 
people have been left without solutions 
that they need to bring to their day-to- 
day lives. 

So this legislation, which is biparti- 
san, which was shaped in the Senate by 
both the Republican and Democratic 
Senator, has now attracted support, 
important support from both sides of 
the aisle. It is not all things to all peo- 
ple. It is not a Christmas tree with 
many decorations on it. But quite sim- 
ply it strikes at the heart of two issues 
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that we can address in the 104th Con- 
gress. 

First is portability. Portability, what 
does that mean? It means that where 
you work and you are insured with a 
policy, that if you move to another job 
or if you lose your job, you can con- 
tinue that health care coverage. How? 
By individuals being willing to pay for 
it. So this is not a government pro- 
gram, as important as some of them 
are to those in other circumstances in 
our society, this is a piece of legisla- 
tion that acknowledges and will give to 
people what they want, and that is 
portability. 

Some say that they experience job 
lock. They will not leave their jobs for 
another because they do not want to 
leave this benefit behind. Certainly on 
the threshold of the 21st century, the 
Congress of the United States would be 
forward looking and say, We are more 
than willing to catch up with what is 
going on in society and allow our citi- 
zens to take with them the benefit that 
they already enjoy and that they them- 
selves are willing to pay for. 

So I think that is not only a very im- 
portant principle to set down, but it 
really is responding to what people 
want. If the Congress itself wants to 
distinguish itself to the American peo- 
ple, I think we better be about their 
business and to respond to what they 
talk to us about every day. 

Iam a Californian, and I do not stay 
in Washington on the weekend. As soon 
as the bells go off, I race off to Dulles 
Airport to fly home to be with my con- 
stituents. This issue of portability has 
been spoken to and about tens of thou- 
sands of times just in my congressional 
district alone. 

This is not a Democratic issue, it is 
not a Republican issue. This is the peo- 
ple's issue. So this legislation which we 
are so proud to support contains this 
provisions. 

The other provision is something 
that people have spoken, I think, to 
every single Member of Congress about 
in our respective congressional dis- 
tricts. That is those that have a pre- 
existing condition are redlined by the 
insurance companies. 

Now, let us back up for a minute and 
understand why we all buy insurance 
to begin with. I know that I buy and 
pay for my automobile insurance in the 
eventuality that something happens 
and I am involved in an automobile ac- 
cident, that I am covered. I do not do 
that so that, when the accident hap- 
pens, the insurance company drops me. 
We buy it to be covered at the time 
that we need the coverage. 

So there are tens of millions of 
Americans today that on the basis of à 
preexisting condition, which is part of 
health care, everyone's body is not per- 
fect. Every human body does not re- 
main perfect from birth until God calls 
us. So we need to make these provi- 
sions for the people in our country. 
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I think that it is one of the real 
unfairnesses of the insurance industry. 
So we need to make these provisions. 
There is a great deal that is written 
today, everything that we pick up, 
from the New York Times to all of the 
weekly magazine publications, about 
the anxiety that is underlying the 
American public today. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that we can 
take a quantum leap on their behalf if 
in fact we speak to those things that 
help to make a family secure. I do not 
think any one of us in cosponsoring 
this bill is making the promise that it 
cures everything, that it takes care of 
everything. It does not. But, again, it 
does strike to the heart of two very 
major, important provisions that need 
to be made by law by this Congress. I 
think that there will be a grateful Na- 
tion that will acknowledge the work of 
the people in the 104th Congress if in 
fact we produce this for them. 

Now, for those that are listening in, 
they are probably thinking, This 
sounds so simple. It sounds so sensible. 
What could ever stand in the way of 
this? There are always interests that 
weigh in, certainly the health insurers 
in the country. 

I think it is time that the Congress 
look at the interests of the American 
people. Certainly we can listen to what 
people’s concerns are, about what they 
like or dislike about a bill. But then we 
must move on. We are here for the peo- 
ple of America. The Speaker sits in the 
chair with the American flag behind 
him. Over that it says, “In God we 
trust." 

I would like to think that the Amer- 
ican people will say at the end of this 
process and this bill that we know the 
President will sign, not as a Christmas 
tree, not diluted to be less than what it 
is now, but that the American people 
wil say, in the Congress we trust," 
because they responded to what we 
need, to what the families need, to 
what individuals need, to add to the se- 
curity that they really deserve. 
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So I would like to again salute my 
colleague, Mr. PALLONE, for the leader- 
ship that he has provided with the 
health care task force that has cer- 
tainly been in operation on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle to help bring 
forward the sensible reforms, not a 
Rube Goldberg plan that no one can 
understand. 

No one can charge that this is Big 
Government on any individual's back. 
This is for the people. They are willing 
to pay for these provisions, but the law 
must change in order for them to enjoy 
them. 

So “thank you" to you, Mr. PALLONE, 
for your leadership. It is ongoing. You 
are tenacious. I think that you were 
absolutely terrific. I look forward to 
gathering round the desk of the Presi- 
dent on a bipartisan basis when he 
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signs this bill into law, hopefully this 
year, and that we can conclude the 
104th Congress in keeping the promise 
that we made to the American people 
that we would indeed try to lift them 
up and that there will be sensible 
health care reform, and I think that 
this bill, H.R. 2893, is it. 


Thank you for sharing some of this 
Special order time. I think that this is 
special, and I think that it is in order. 


Mr. PALLONE. I want to thank my 
colleague from California, Ms. ESHOO, 
for explaining the bill and basically 
why those two principles of portability 
and limitations on preexisting condi- 
tions as the basis for getting health in- 
surance are so important. 


As you indicated, it seems like this is 
apple pie. In other words, why would 
anybody oppose it? But as we know, 
that is not the case. In fact, without 
getting into all the bureaucracy of it, 
what we are trying to press and chal- 
lenge the Republican leadership to do 
is to simply bring up this bill in what 
we call a clean form, exactly the way 
you described it and the way it was in- 
troduced, and not load onto it all kinds 
of other things that may create con- 
troversy and make it difficult to pass. 


One of the things that we have heard 
is that in the Senate, Senators KASSE- 
BAUM and KENNEDY seem to have a 
commitment from the Republican and 
the Democratic leadership to do ex- 
actly that. When the bill comes up, as 
I said, in mid-April or possibly late 
April, they already have a commitment 
that there will not be any amend- 
ments. Somebody might offer an 
amendment, but there is not going to 
be any effort to allow those amend- 
ments to succeed, not because you and 
Ior others do not think that we should 
go further and do more for health in- 
surance reform, because we do, but be- 
cause we just know that these things 
are basic and we do not want them 
cluttered up. 


Now, on the other hand, if I could 
just come back to the House for a 
minute, what we are hearing in the 
House from the Republican leadership 
is very different. Just to give you some 
information, this was from yesterday's 
New York Times, and just to read a lit- 
tle bit, it says that the House Repub- 
lican leaders said today they would 
soon take up this bill, but they intend 
to add provisions that are likely to 
generate bitter, prolonged disputes in 
Congress. 

For example, they are talking about 
adding provisions dealing with medical 
malpractice, antitrust law, special sav- 
ings accounts for medical expenses, and 
tax deductions for the health insurance 
costs of people who are self-employed. 
Again, we may or may not agree with 
those points, but they are, as you know 
being in the Commerce Committee, 
tremendously controversial. 
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It says, in fact, in the article that 
the decision to add these provisions es- 
sentially is made to placate conserv- 
ative House Republicans or to satisfy 
committee chairmen keenly interested 
in one provision or another. I honestly 
believe, though, that the real motiva- 
tion is to sabotage the bill because 
they know, the House Republican lead- 
ership knows, as you and I know, that 
these provisions are very controversial. 
Many of them were hotly contested 
during the Medicaid, Medicare budget 
battle that we had for a year that was 
never resolved, and I think it is impor- 
tant for us to keep pointing out we 
want a clean bill. 

We do not want, for the sake of those 
who are more conservative or those 
who are more liberal, to sort of muck 
up this bill, because it is so important 
that it move forward. 

ESHOO. Would the gentleman 
yield for just a moment? 

Mr. PALLONE. Sure. 

Ms. ESHOO. I think as people are 
tuned in and hopefully listening and 
finding this, our conversation, enlight- 
ening, the reason why we point out, ex- 
cuse the expression, the ying and yang 
of this, is that what has taken place in 
the Senate around this bipartisan bill 
and the promise to keep it clean is to 
keep it uncomplicated. 

With the ingredients that are already 
there, they are winning ingredients. We 
know that a souffle only rises once, 
and so we want to capture that oppor- 
tunity. For that set of ingredients that 
has been agreed to and I think will 
breed the success that we are looking 
for, these two major, important health 
care reforms for the people of America, 
that we duplicate that recipe and those 
ingredients in the House. 

If in fact other ingredients are 
thrown into this so that the souffle 
does not rise, then I do not think it is 
difficult to predict. We will lumber to- 
ward the end of the 104th Congress, I 
think, with egg on the face, most 
frankly, because the American people 
are exhausted with the partisanship 
that comes around these life issues and 
what secures their family. 

They do not want to hear these kind 
of debates. They want us to stand next 
to them, pay attention to what they 
are saying, and at least incrementally 
come out with the two things that this 
very sensible bipartisan bill represents. 

So thanks again to my colleague. I 
think you are exactly what people sent 
you here to do, that you are sensible, 
that you are caring, and that we want 
to be effective and produce for the 
American people. After all, this is the 
House of the people, this Chamber that 
we are standing in. 

Some of the greatest Americans have 
come and gone from this floor, have ad- 
dressed the Nation from that podium, 
and I think that we are their political 
descendents and we would do well to 
remind ourselves of the greatness of in- 
dividuals of the past. 
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The reason that they were great was 
because they were good. Why were they 
good? Because they were effective. Why 
were they effective? It is because they 
produced things for the American peo- 
ple, and they are long in the American 
people's memory for what they accom- 
plished on their behalf. 

I think that we can do the same 
thing, and I would call on the Speaker 
and anyone else that is thinking of, ex- 
cuse the expression, mucking up the 
bill or placing on it those things that 
wil make it cave in, instead of shep- 
herding it across the finish line and 
producing a great touchdown for Amer- 
ica. 

Thank you. 

Mr. PALLONE. Thank you. I just 
wanted to continue, if I could, to talk 
about some of the efforts, if you will, 
that are taking place even today to try 
to avoid Mrs. ROUKEMA's bill from com- 
ing to the floor in the clean form that 
we just talked about. 

First of all, in the Committee on 
Economic and Educational Opportuni- 
ties today a bill was reported out by 
Mr. FAWELL of Illinois instead of the 
Roukema bill that we just discussed. In 
fact, there was an effort by the Demo- 
crats on the committee to simply pose 
an amendment that would move the 
Roukema bill or take up the Roukema 
bill, and that was defeated along par- 
tisan lines, the Democrats voting for 
it, the Republicans against it. 

The Fawell bill, if you will, that was 
actually reported out of the Committee 
on Economic and Educational Opportu- 
nities does not include the Roukema 
bill’s protections for individuals who 
have been laid off or retired and are 
trying to purchase health insurance for 
themselves. It also contains weaker 
provisions with respect to protecting 
individuals against being denied health 
care due to preexisting conditions. 

Another shortcoming, if you will, of 
the Fawell bill includes provisions that 
would threaten State reform initia- 
tives designed to increase access and 
affordability in the health insurance 
market. Basically this deals with the 
whole issue of ERISA, where the Fed- 
eral Government essentially preempts 
any State efforts to improve access or 
to do more, if you will, in terms of 
health insurance reform than the Fed- 
eral Government might do. 

So already, getting back to the point 
that myself and the gentlewoman from 
California made before, already there 
are efforts on the part of the Repub- 
lican leadership in the House to sort of 
muck up this bill and not bring the 
clean bill to the floor that would sim- 
ply address the issues of portability 
and limitations on preexisting condi- 
tions. 

We also understand that in another 
House committee, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, there may be an ef- 
fort to bring up a bill, H.R. 1610, by Mr. 
THOMAS. That again is a much weaker 
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reform measure than the Roukema bill. 
What we are seeing here essentially is 
the leadership in the House moving to 
try to enact provisions that are much 
less reform-minded, if you will, than 
the legislation that we have talked 
about today. 

I wanted to go back briefly to just 
explain in a little more detail what 
this legislation that was sponsored by 
Mrs. ROUKEMA would do and how im- 
portant it is to the average American. 
Essentially what it is is a minimum 
guarantee for all citizens with employ- 
ment-based health coverage, in other 
words, these are people that are buying 
insurance on the job or essentially get- 
ting insurance through their employer, 
that as long as they pay their pre- 
miums, their health insurance can 
never be taken away from them, 
whether they change jobs, lose their 
jobs, or get sick. 

That is essentially what we are try- 
ing to do. Exclusions for preexisting 
conditions would be limited. They can- 
not be reimposed on those with current 
coverage who change jobs or whose em- 
ployers change insurance companies. 

No employers who want to buy a pol- 
icy for their employees can be turned 
down because of the health of their em- 
ployees. No employees can be excluded 
from an employer’s policy because they 
have higher than average health care 
costs, and cancellation of policies will 
be prohibited for those who continue to 
pay their premiums. Any employee los- 
ing group coverage because they leave 
their job or for any other reason would 
be guaranteed the right to buy an indi- 
vidual policy. 

Now, again, the Roukema bill, H.R. 
2893, to get a little more specific, would 
prohibit insurers and employers from 
limiting or denying coverage under 
group plans for more than 12 months 
for a medical condition that was diag- 
nosed or treated during the previous 6 
months. So, in other words, if you have 
coverage now, I will use the example of 
a cancer patient. 

If you are working, for example, for 
General Motors and when you are there 
working you discover that you have 
cancer and you have to have treat- 
ment, be treated for cancer, and 6 
months later you were to change jobs 
and while you are still undergoing 
treatment and move to, for example, to 
Ford Motor Co. and start working 
there, well, essentially the new com- 
pany would only be allowed to exclude 
you from coverage at most over a life- 
time of 12 months. So that maybe for 
the first 6 months, there would not be 
the guarantee of health coverage once 
you change jobs, but there would be 
after those 6 months. 

Now, again, those of us who believe 
that there should be universal coverage 
and that you should not be able to ex- 
clude anybody at any time would say 
that even that is not enough. But at 
least to guarantee that, that a person 
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for the most can be excluded for only 12 
months, is a significant change in the 
law from what you are guaranteed 
right now. 

Also, denial of individual coverage to 
workers losing group coverage that 
have had it for at least 18 months 
would also be prohibited. I do not want 
to get into all the specific details, but 
essentially it is a significant improve- 
ment from the way the law now reads. 

The other thing that I wanted to 
point out today is that our Democratic 
caucus health care task force, which is 
supportive of the Roukema bill and 
which has sort of spearheaded the ef- 
fort to try to get the many Democratic 
cosponsors that we now have for the 
bil, about 171, we developed about 6 
months ago a set of principles on 
health care reform which is essentially 
guiding what we do in this Congress. 
The two goals that we set forth in our 
Democratic principles of health care 
reform that are really most important 
are, first, that Democrats remain com- 
mitted to universal coverage for all 
Americans and, second, that Demo- 
crats remain committed to assure that 
high quality health care is affordable 
for all. 

So essentially what our task force 
principles say is that we will support 
any proposals which move the Nation 
closer to these goals of universal cov- 
erage and high quality health care that 
is affordable for all, and we will oppose 
proposals which move the Nation fur- 
ther away from those goals. For that 
reason we have been very much op- 
posed to the cuts and changes in Medi- 
care and Medicaid that the Republican 
leadership has proposed as part of its 
budget recommendations in 1995 and 
that continue into 1996. 

At the same time, though, the prin- 
ciples that are incorporated in the 
Roukema bil which we talked about 
on the floor today, the principles that 
basically limit exclusion for preexist- 
ing conditions and the principles that 
allow you to carry your health insur- 
ance with you from one job to the 
other, so to speak, these are principles 
that move us in the direction, if you 
wil, of universal coverage and more 
high quality coverage that is afford- 
able. 
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That is not to say that these are the 
answers and that these are going to 
necessarily achieve universal coverage 
or affordable health care, but at least 
they move us in that direction, and 
that is why our health care task force 
is very much supportive of the Rou- 
kema bill. 

What we are saying essentially, and I 
cannot reiterate it enough, is that in 
this Congress so far nothing really has 
been accomplished to move us toward 
health care reform, and even with the 
battle over Medicare and Medicaid and 
the budget battles that continue, it is 
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not likely that there is going to be 
much resolution of those issues and 
those programs. But at least, if we can 
achieve modest health insurance re- 
form on the issues of portability and on 
the issue of preexisting conditions, 
then we will have accomplished some- 
thing, and there is a need for biparti- 
san cooperation to at least achieve 
those modest goals as we continue to 
work toward the ultimate goal of uni- 
versal coverage and affordable quality 
health care for all. 

So with that, I would just like to 
conclude this special order today, but 
point out that we are going to continue 
to press that the Roukema bill be 
brought to the floor as a clean bill and 
oppose any efforts to try to prevent its 
adoption in this Congress and its ulti- 
mately being signed into law by Presi- 
dent Clinton who has repeatedly stated 
that he will sign the bill and that he 
supports this very modest health care 
insurance reform. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LATOURETTE). Under the Speaker's an- 
nounced policy of May 12, 1995, the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. LONGLEY] is 
recognized for 60 minutes as the des- 
ignee of the majority leader. 

Mr. LONGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to be here in the House this 
afternoon, and I would like to discuss 
one of the aspects of the budget debate 
that I think we have not been paying 
enough attention to, and that is that, 
and I know that there is à great deal of 
concern amongst the public in terms of 
what is really happening in Washing- 
ton, and I guess I have got some reas- 
suring news. 

The reassuring news in that I think 
this Congress has succeeded in stopping 
the spending train in Washington dead 
in its tracks, and in all honesty I wish 
that we could have done it in, perhaps, 
a cleaner and a more polished manner. 

But I would like to offer a little bit 
of historical perspective on some of the 
difficulties that we have been facing, 
and what this Congress really means, 
particularly in comparison to prior 
Congresses, and what prior Congresses 
have attempted to do to control spend- 
ing, and I would like to go back to 1975. 

1975 was the year that my father was 
elected Governor of Maine, Governor 
Longley. He was an independent, and I 
had just graduated from college, was 
doing some volunteer work, not only in 
his campaign, but later in his term of 
office, and at that point first became 
personally aware and met many of the 
members of the Maine congressional 
delegation, which at that point, in 1975, 
included Senator Muskie as well as 
Senator Hathaway, both very well re- 
spected Members of the U.S. Senate, 
also Congressman Emery and Congress- 
man OLYMPIA SNOWE of Maine who 
were representing the State of Maine 
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in the House of Representatives. And 
knowing and having met these individ- 
uals on a personal basis was, of course, 
& very special experience for myself as 
& recent graduate of college and as a 
law student, and I took particular no- 
tice of the fact that at that time the 
Congress was grappling with the issue 
of the Federal budget. 

In fact I believe it was 1975; it was 
very significant in the sense that Con- 
gress passed the Budget Reform Act 
which was attempting to address what 
was then viewed as a systemic problem 
in the Congress, in the U.S. Govern- 
ment, in terms of how we really dealt 
with managing the spending of the 
Federal Government, and in that year 
we created the House Committee on 
the Budget in the House of Representa- 
tives, in this Chamber, and we also cre- 
ated the Senate Budget Committee, 
and 1975 also marked the establishment 
of the Congressional Budget Office 
which was to be a special office of the 
Congress that was going to be geared 
to address fiscal issues in this country 
and provide honest advice, nonpartisan 
advice, to those of us here in Washing- 
ton who were attempting to deal with 
the issue of how to control Federal 
spending. 

I mention that because at that point 
the Federal debt was somewhere below 
a trillion, possibly about a half a tril- 
lion dollars, and yet is was still viewed, 
the national debt was still viewed, as a 
serious potential crisis, and the level of 
federal spending and the deficits were 
also viewed as a crisis. 

Now mind you that was almost 20 
years ago, but as a country we had ac- 
cumulated a record of unbalanced 
budgets, of running deficits, that were 
exceeding the prior 30 or 40 years. 

I believe that presently, here in 1996, 
I have been advised that we have only 
balanced our Federal budget in 9 or 10 
of the last 60 years, and clearly we 
have almost 50 years, going back 60 
years where we did not balance the 
budget, and so 20 years ago, to put this 
in context, we had acquired a record of 
unbalanced budgets, felt it was a seri- 
ous crisis, needed to act on it. And 
again I need to underscore that that 
was 20 years ago. 

I had another personal connection in 
this issue, and that was that the fol- 
lowing year, in 1976, Governor Longley 
was appointed as one of the first na- 
tional cochairmen of the Committee 
for a Balanced Budget Amendment, and 
so against a member of my family, 
somebody that I love very much was 
given this responsibility of calling the 
country’s attention to the crisis that 
our budget deficits represented. 

Now I mention that as backdrop to 
the fact that I asked Greg Winter of 
my staff to go back and look at the 
major congressional actions taken to 
deal with the budget crisis and give me 
a breakdown of the different acts and 
what they might represent, and I am 
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stunned to discover that going back 
just to 1980 there have been 16 major 
pieces of legislation designed to deal 
with the Federal budget crisis. 

In 1980 we passed, the Congress 
passed, the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act. 1981, we passed the Omnibus Budg- 
et Reconciliation Act. In fact that title 
became so popular that we later passed 
six additional acts with that same title 
over the last 15 years. And of course in 
1982 we had the Tax Equity and Fiscal 
Responsibility Act. It is famously 
known as TEFRA to nearly every ac- 
countant in the United States. 1983, we 
passed Social Security amendments 
again designed to deal with controlling 
the growth of spending particularly in 
the Social Security System and to 
bring the revenues at that point which 
were under threat based on the increas- 
ing payments, it was felt 12 years ago 
that we needed to act to protect the in- 
tegrity of Social Security. 1984, we had 
the Deficit Reduction Act, and then in 
1985 we had the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act. In fact 
some of these titles actually become 
somewhat ridiculous? We have the Om- 
nibus Reconciliation Act of 1986, and 
then the following year, in 1987, the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Reaffirmation Act. 

In fact in audiences, as I have spoken 
to audiences in my district, I have 
joked that the only thing that we have 
missed in the last 18 years is the words 
really, really, really serious about bal- 
ancing the budget act, and the under- 
scores, I think, a great concern that 
many of us have, and I know that the 
public and certainly this Member feels 
very strongly that we need to work to- 
gether, Democrats and Republicans, to 
deal with this important issue. Bal- 
ancing the budget should not be a par- 
tisan political issue. 

But I also have to say that there 
comes a time when you must focus on 
what your objectives are, and unfortu- 
nately partisan fights do arise and 
occur, and maybe sometimes for good 
reason, but I would point out that in 
looking at these 16 pieces of legislation 
that were passed that each of the par- 
ties at different times supported 12 of 
the 16 acts, and on 8 instances majori- 
ties of each party in this Congress sup- 
ported the acts, which basically means 
that both majorities, of both the 
Democrats in the Congress and Repub- 
licans in the Congress, passed or sup- 
ported 8 of the 16 acts, and, as I indi- 
cated, the Republican Party per se sup- 
ported 12 of the 16 pieces of legislation, 
and the Democrats supported, again 
also supported, 12 of the 16, and in 8 of 
those years they were in agreement in 
passing these bills. 

Now what was the problem? Well, I 
think, first of all, the focus was on the 
deficit, and when you get right down to 
it, I think that one of the lessons that 
we have learned in the last 2 years is 
that the deficit per se is not the issue. 
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The deficit is the symptom; spending is 
the issue. And controlling spending has 
become, I think, a priority in this Con- 
gress. 

But something else is important to 
understand. Many of these pieces of 
legislation contain fiscal notes that 
called for in some cases revenue in- 
creases, in many cases spending cuts. 
But when you look at the actual num- 
bers, the fact of the matter is that in 
no single year over the last 16 years 
has the Federal Government ever re- 
duced spending, and by that I mean ac- 
tually spent less money in 1 year than 
it had spent in the prior year. 

And the message is clear, that spend- 
ing has continued to increase unabated 
for the last 16 years, despite the fact 
that we have had 16 major pieces of leg- 
islation designed to deal with reducing 
spending so that we could get spending 
in line with revenues and work towards 
balancing the budget. 

The point that I would like to make, 
and I see that Representative NEUMAN 
has come into the Chamber, and I 
would just end with this one comment 
and then perhaps ask for some com- 
ments from the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. NEUMANN. But the point 
that I would make is this: 

I think many of us who were just 
elected to this body realize in hind- 
sight that this Congress, albeit well in- 
tentioned, was focusing on the wrong 
aspects of the problem and was at- 
tempting to deal with the symptom; 
i.e., the deficits, and not the fundamen- 
tal problem which was overspending; 
and the second recognition that we all 
have is that what we have seen truly is 
a failure of will, a failure of Congress 
to insist on the measures that were 
necessary to actually bring revenues in 
line with expenditures, and I would 
suggest that one of the major mistakes 
that we want to avoid, that this Con- 
gress wants to avoid, is that it would 
be very easy for us to enter into a look 
good, feel good agreement with the ad- 
ministration on a budget, and we could 
all hold news conferences and pat each 
other on the back. But unlike prior 
congresses, none of us wants to be ina 
position where in 10 or 20 years we find 
out that our children are really paying 
the bill. 

And I notice that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. NEUMAN is here, and, 
MARK, welcome to this special order. 

Mr. NEUMANN. I will just carry on à 
little bit on just what you were just 
saying here, that when I go home to 
our district, and I turn on my TV set, 
and I hear about cut, cut, cut, cut, and 
then I come back out here to Washing- 
ton, and I take a look at the numbers, 
and the numbers are not going down, 
they are going up in spending; spending 
today is about $1530 billion or about 
$1.530 trillion, and by the year 2002 that 
spending is slated to go all the way up 
to 1.8 or $1,835 billion. 

So when people talk about these 
spending cuts, I think it is important 
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to note that they are not cuts in spend- 
ing. What they are is reductions in the 
amounts of increases, and in fact, as 
you can see looking at these numbers 
in the spending line, we have got 
spending increases of $350 billion from 
the year 1995 to the year 2002. Spending 
is continuing to go up. And you are 
right on the money with what you are 
talking about, that the real goal here 
needs to be to get the net revenues into 
line with the amount of spending that 
we are doing. That is how you get toa 
balanced budget. 
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The way to get a balanced budget is 
to control the amount of money that 
you were spending out here. In fact, 
that is what the Republican plan would 
have done had it been signed into law 
by the President. Of course, it was 
most recently vetoed. I think it is real 
important to know that that spending 
and bringing that spending into line is 
what is absolutely essential. 

Again, when we look at this chart, we 
see revenues of 1.356 or $1,356 billion 
today, going all the ‘vay to 1,841. The 
problem with charts like this one I 
have in my hand here is there are so 
many numbers in my charts that we 
lose sight of what this really means. 
What this really means, it is not about 
these numbers. It is about the next 
generation of Americans. It is about 
our children, it is about our grand- 
children. 

If we do not accomplish this, the pic- 
ture is not very bright for our children. 
But if we manage to bring this about, 
it opens all kinds of opportunities for 
our children that absolutely were not 
there before. Balancing the budget, ac- 
cording to Alan Greenspan, means a 2- 
percent reduction in the interest rates. 
That means our children, that means 
young Americans, get to buy homes 
and get to buy cars. 

Mr. Speaker, what a lot of people for- 
get when they go down this road of dis- 
cussion is that when these young peo- 
ple buy homes and when they buy cars, 
somebody is going to be building those 
homes and somebody is going to be 
putting those cars together and build- 
ing those automobiles. That means 
jobs. So we are not only talking about 
the ability for them to live the Amer- 
ican dream, to own their own home, we 
are really talking about them being 
able to live the American dream and 
have a job that allows them to work 
and provide for their families. This is 
truly the opportunity to achieve the 
American dream. 

This is absolutely essential. These 
numbers are nice, but it is not about 
numbers. It is about our children and 
the opportunities they have here in 
America. It is about keeping our jobs 
here at home instead of watching them 
to overseas. It is about the job opportu- 
nities and the opportunities to live the 
American dream. That is what this 
chart is really all about. 
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Mr. LONGLEY. That is very impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Snaxs]. 

Mr. SHAYS. I thank the gentleman 
for making sure we kept this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an extraordinary 
opportunity that we have to just really 
clarify certain issues and just make 
sure that we are all focused on our ulti- 
mate objectives. We want to get our fi- 
nancial house in order and balance the 
budget, and we want to save our trust 
funds, particularly Medicare, from 
bankruptcy. We thought they were 
going to start to go insolvent and be 
bankrupt in the year 2002, if we did not 
do anything. Now we learn it started to 
go insolvent last year, and will be 
bankrupt just at the turn of the cen- 
tury, so we have some heavy lifting to 
do to save our Medicare plan for sen- 
iors, even present-day seniors. 

Then that third issue, and it all re- 
lates, we want to transform this care- 
taking social, corporate, even farming 
welfare state into what we would call a 
caring opportunity society. We want to 
help people kind of grow the seeds in- 
stead of just hand them the food. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman related 
it so well to our children. It is amazing 
to me that in the last 22 years we have 
allowed the national debt to increase 10 
times, from about $430 billion in 1974 to 
about $4,900 billion; just 22 years in a 
time of relative peace. There it is. It is 
growth out of control. In that case you 
are doing it from 1960. But if we notice 
the number of 1975, down there, it just 
starts to go up at an alarming rate. 

I think former Prime Minister Rabin, 
who was assassinated, he was a politi- 
cian, and he used to enjoy telling peo- 
ple and reminding all politicians 
around the world that elected officials 
are elected by adults to represent the 
children. We are going to be judged on 
our success on what kind of world we 
leave our kids. The kind of world we 
are leaving our kids is not a hopeful 
one unless we get this incredible run- 
away debt in line. 

I thank you for letting me share this 
time with you which you have claimed, 
and I am grateful you have. 

Mr. LONGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just add to that particularly with ref- 
erence to the chart of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, [Mr. NEUMANN,] that 
what we do not hear our attackers say- 
ing, and we hear an awful lot about, for 
instance, how much money we are 
going to be spending on medical care 
for our senior citizens, and believe me, 
that is a very important priority; but 
what our attackers do not acknowledge 
is that there is one program for which 
we will pay more money in the next 7 
years than we will spend on medical 
care for our seniors. That is interest on 
the Federal debt. 

I think that the public would be ab- 
solutely amazed to learn that we will 
spend more money on interest on the 
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Federal debt in the next 7 years under 
any of the programs being discussed 
than we will spend on medical care for 
our seniors. That is how critical the 
issue has become. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice the gentleman 
from Georgia. [Mr. KINGSTON], has ar- 
rived, and I yield to him. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I think it is impor- 
tant to follow up that comment, Mr. 
Speaker, in saying that that interest 
does not pay down one dime of the 
principal, that people will still con- 
tinue to pay all the other taxes in- 
volved in it. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NEUMANN], has said that 
two reasons, real quickly, to balance 
the budget is it saves America from 
economic disaster. We are paying al- 
most $20 billion each month in the in- 
terest on the debt already. Nations 
cannot survive with that much debt 
service. 

No. 2, the gentleman had said that 
there is à great interest or dividend in 
terms of the homeowner. If you have à 
30-year home mortgage for a $75,000 
house, à 2-percent drop in interest 
rates, which is what the Federal Re- 
serve would estimate balancing the 
budget would bring permanently, 
bringing lower interest rates perma- 
nently, that would mean $37,000 less 
that American homeowners would pay 
on that mortgage. If it is a $15,000 car 
loan, American consumers would pay 
$900 less. 

One thing that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NEUMANN] did not men- 
tion, a third reason you want to bal- 
ance the budget is because it will lower 
your taxes. Middle-class America right 
now has gone from paying about 5 per- 
cent Federal income tax in the 1950's 
to, currently, 24 percent. In all State, 
local, and Federal taxes, middle in- 
come, it is about 45 percent for Ameri- 
cans now. If President Clinton had not 
vetoed our bill this April, this April, 6 
weeks from now, Americans who have 
children would have $500 in their wal- 
let. 

Mr. SHAYS. Per child. 

Mr. KINGSTON. In their wallet, right 
here. I do not know how many Amer- 
ican families would benefit from that 
in Maine or the other States, but I can 
promise you, in Georgia it would mean 
a tremendous amount. That is real 
money. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NEUMANN] said let us get off the 
chart. That is what we are talking 
about, a $500 per child tax credit in 
your wallet today. 

Mr. SHAYS. If you had three children 
you would get $1,500. It is important to 
point out, we did not just have a tax 
cut without paying for it. The way we 
pay for it is cut government spending 
or slow the growth of some programs in 
order to afford to reduce taxes by prob- 
ably about $180 billion by the time we 
ultimately have an agreement with the 
President. If we do, it is in that range, 
we want it about $240. 
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That $140 billion was paid for by re- 
ducing government more so we could 
afford that tax cut. 

The thing that just simply amazes 
me is we have some of our colleagues 
who say, I want to balance the budg- 
et, but I do not want a tax cut for the 
wealthy," quote unquote. The irony of 
that is that our $500 tax credit is going 
to families who make less than $75,000. 
That is the bulk of our tax cut. They 
are hardly wealthy people. 

But they say they do not want that, 
as if they want to balance the budget. 
The crazy thing is they want to still 
balance the budget in 7 years without a 
tax cut, so it means that they are 
going to spend the money that we save 
for à tax cut, they are going to take 
and spend it for more government. So 
they are not balancing the budget any 
sooner. They are just making govern- 
ment larger than we would make it. 

Mr. NEUMANN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think that 
point is so important. I have found 
that to be such a big misconception, 
talking to folks here in Washington 
versus talking to folks at our town hall 
meetings back in Wisconsin. The peo- 
ple back in Wisconsin think if we do 
not do the tax cuts, that means we will 
borrow less of our children’s money 
and get to a balanced budget sooner. If 
that were the case, I would sure listen 
to that argument. 

But that is not what is being talked 
about here in Washington. That is Wis- 
consin. Out here in Washington what 
we want to do or what is being dis- 
cussed is getting rid of the tax cuts and 
spending the money on more bureau- 
cratic programs here in Washington. 
That I am opposed to. 

If we talk about what the Wisconsin 
people think we maybe ought to be 
thinking about doing, and that is get- 
ting to a balanced budget sooner and 
borrowing less of our children’s money, 
that is a good discussion. But that is 
absolutely not the discussion going on 
out here in Washington. The discussion 
out here is totally centered around if 
we do not do the tax cuts, then we get 
to spend more money, like somehow 
that money belongs to us. That is not 
our money. That is the American tax- 
payers’ money. It is our children’s 
money that we are borrowing here. It 
is not our money to spend. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, one thing that is 
very important for us to remember, 
and I believe all four of us here worked 
for that lockbox provision in an appro- 
priations bill that said when you re- 
duce spending by z amount of dollars, 
that money goes to deficit reduction, 
rather than just being unearmarked 
and open for the general budget to 
spend any way you want. 

What is so important about that is 
the Washington liberals and the admin- 
istration fought that lockbox provi- 
sion, and now we have been unable to 
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pass that. It passed out of the House, 
but we cannot get it out of the Senate 
because of the Washington liberals 
fighting it. 

That is the very thing people in Wis- 
consin are saying. If you are going to 
put that $500 directly into deficit re- 
duction, that is one thing, but we know 
what it is going to do is to feather the 
bed of another bureaucracy, and an- 
other bureaucrat is going to spend it. 

Mr. LONGLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
goes back to a point that I attempted 
to make before each of the Members 
arrived on the floor. 

Mr. SHAYS. You mean while we were 
running to get over here, when you 
took over the floor? 

Mr. LONGLEY. I had gone back, ac- 
tually, and I had mentioned 1975 and 
Senator Muskie’s appointment as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Budget, and that was the year the 
House Committee on the Budget was 
established and the Congressional 
Budget Office was established, because 
20 years ago we viewed the debt and 
spending as a serious problem, and we 
created special committees to deal 
with it. Yet, 20 years later, we are still 
struggling with the same issue. 

Mr. SHAYS. In fact, it has gotten 
much worse. 

Mr. LONGLEY. What has been amaz- 
ing to me is, as I mentioned, from 1980 
forward, there have been 16 major 
pieces of legislation. Most of this legis- 
lation passed on a strong bipartisan 
basis. I do not say this to be critical. 

Mr. SHAYS. What was this legisla- 
tion intended to do? 

Mr. LONGLEY. To reconcile spend- 
ing. 

Mr. SHAYS. It is more process-ori- 
ented? 

Mr. LONGLEY. The Omnibus Rec- 
onciliation Act. There were seven om- 
nibus budget reconciliation acts. We 
had a Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit and Control Act. Then we later 
had a Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Reaffirmation Act. We 
literally had everything except the we 
are really, really, really serious about 
controlling spending act. 

I just checked this afternoon the 
yearly rates of increase in Federal 
spending in the 1980’s. I say this, 
whether we are Republican or Demo- 
crat, let us deal with the facts. The 
facts are that spending increased at 
tremendous rates during the 1980's. 
Yet, at the same time, we had Congress 
working together on a bipartisan basis, 
probably everyone believing they were 
trying to do the right thing, but what 
they were trying to do is, frankly, nib- 
ble around the edges of the problem. 
We were tinkering with Social Secu- 
rity, we were tinkering with retire- 
ment programs, we were tinkering with 
details of the bureaucracy. We were 
talking about spending cuts, but yet, 
my research tells me there is not a sin- 
gle year in the last 20 years, if any 
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even in the history of this country, 
where the Federal Government has 
spent less in 1 year than it has spent in 
the prior year. 

Mr. SHAYS. Really what the gen- 
tleman is describing, if the gentleman 
will yield, he is describing a situation 
where people think we have a revenue 
problem, and we know that we have a 
spending problem. Revenue keeps going 
up every year. It is just that our spend- 
ing is going up by a greater amount. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I think it is also im- 
portant, Mr. Speaker, that as an out- 
sider, I am relatively new to Congress, 
but it looks to me that every time Con- 
gress has made a deal in a bipartisan 
fashion, the tax increase came at the 
beginning of the deal and the savings 
or the cuts came later, and then that 
was the time for a new Congress to 
come in, and the cuts never happened. 

Mr. LONGLEY. It is even worse than 
that, I would say to the gentleman. 
The revenue increases always happen. 
The spending cuts, reductions, never 
happen. There had never been a cut in 
Federal spending in the last 15 years. 
The Federal Government has consist- 
ently spent more money each year 
than it did in the prior year. All of the 
talk about spending cuts or spending 
reductions was part of the hypothetical 
wherein you created an artificial level 
of increase, then said you were going to 
reduce the artificial increase, but you 
did not tell people that you were not 


cutting, you were still increasing 
spending. 
Mr. SHAYS. If the gentleman will 


yield, this is just an exact cir- 
cumstance. When I was first elected in 
1987 I kept hearing that we were cut- 
ting spending, and we actually had 
bills that said we were cutting spend- 
ing. I would go back to my district and 
say. We cut so much." At one commu- 
nity meeting someone said, ‘Young 
man," and I was younger then, how 
come the budget keeps going up?" A 
good question. 

I went back to my office, and we 
learned about this amazing thing that 
started to happen in 1974, which was 
called baseline budgeting. We spent 
$100 billion this year, and then they 
said it would cost to run the same level 
of service $105 billion and Congress 
spent $103 billion, and they would call 
that a $2 billion cut, even though we 
were spending $3 billion more. 

One of the things I hope we do in this 
special order is to really just talk 
about where are we cutting, where are 
we freezing, and where are we allowing 
growth to continue to grow, quite 
frankly, at a significant rate. 

I know our colleague from Michigan, 
Mr. SMrTH, is here. I don’t know if he 
wants to be on theme. If he is going to 
be on theme, we would welcome him to 
participate. 

Mr. KINGSTON. He is always on 
theme. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman from Maine will 
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yield, I think the theme is to remind 
ourselves how bad it is for not only 
making our kids and our grandkids pay 
all this overspending and what we bor- 
row back, but it is also tremendously 
negative on the economy. So what we 
have said is such things as a child born 
today is going to have to pay $187,000 in 
their lifetime just to pay their share of 
the interest on the national debt. 

Mr. SHAYS. Not to pay back the na- 
tional debt, just to pay the carrying 
charge. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Just to pay 
their share of the interest. It is time 
everybody, that is, however you want 
to put it, you are a young man rel- 
atively, I would say to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SHAYS], but ev- 
erybody had better start looking at 
what this Government is doing to their 
lives and the lives of their children. 

Not only is it immoral to make our 
kids and grandkids pay our bills today, 
like they are not going to have their 
own problems when they grow up, but 
it is tremendously negative on the 
economy, because our demand for 
money, for more borrowing, has driven 
up interest rates by 2 percent. 

Mr. KINGSTON. One of the things I 
wanted to point out is that on the 
chart that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. NEUMANN] showed us earlier, 
there is an urgency. When you have a 
Federal budget that has been going 
like this, or excuse me, a deficit, and 
then it goes like that, people have said 
particularly to the freshmen, ‘You are 
going too far too fast." I disagree. 
When it is the third largest expendi- 
ture in the national budget, the na- 
tional debt. 

Mr. SHAYS. If you can clarify. 

Mr. KINGSTON. I am trying to turn 
this thing around. If you are trying to 
balance this budget and bring down 
that orange peak line, what you are 
trying to do is do it in 7 years. The 
folks back home, the business people I 
know say, Why can't you do it in 1 
year?" President Clinton as a can- 
didate on June 4, 1992, promised to do 
it in 4 years. 
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I believe we should be arguing, is 7 
years not waiting too long? Should we 
not try to balance it in 3 or years? In- 
deed I supported the balance that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NEU- 
MANN] had, which was a 5-year. 

Mr. NEUMANN. I would just add on 
that, it is possible to do this even fast- 
er than 7. Seven is à compromise that 
is putting off how long it takes us be- 
fore we start this line going back in 
the other direction. 

Again, this line shows the growth in 
the Federal debt over the past years, 
and we are on a steep incline. I told my 
folks back home at the town hall meet- 
ings that my goal was to someday 
stand before them, my dream for the 
future of this country, and say, yes, 
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here is what we have done in Congress. 
We have stopped that growth and we 
have started it back down again so 
that our children have a future in this 
country of ours. That is my goal for my 
service here. 

Mr. LONGLEY. If the gentleman 
would yield, if I could add to what he is 
saying, and I do not have a chart to go 
with it, but I also added up the, quote, 
Tax increases that were called for in 
these 16 pieces of legislation." 

Mr. SHAYS. Does the gentleman 
mean since 1984? 

Mr. LONGLEY. Since 1980. Theoreti- 
cally Congress has only raised taxes by 
just about $500 billion over the last 16 
years. The reality is we have increased 
spending somewhere in the vicinity, in 
other words, if one took the baseline 
approach which was at $590 billion a 
year in 1980 and carried that forward, 
despite officially raising taxes only by 
$500 billion, there has been over $5 tril- 
lion of increased spending. 

What is going on? What has really 
happened is because much of the tax 
system is on a percentage basis, we 
have built in automatic tax increases 
into the Tax Code that generate more 
and more revenue every year, whether 
or not the tax increases were legis- 
lated. Then on top of those increases, 
we have added additional increases in 
taxes in a manner that has always pro- 
tected the Government, always made 
the Government look as if we were the 
innocent party. 

Mr. SHAYS. The bottom line to this 
issue, though, is that revenues are in- 
creasing significantly, and the chal- 
lenge is that expenses are increasing 
even at a greater amount. We need to 
start to slow the growth of spending. 

I am seeing where the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] is, and basi- 
cally the minority has accused us of, 
say, cutting the earned income tax 
credit, which is a tax credit that was 
designed to help working poor, transi- 
tion them to a point where they are ac- 
tually making enough to not be poor. 
They do not pay any taxes, they actu- 
ally get a credit back from the Govern- 
ment. 

We are expanding that program. But 
this is what we are being told. We are 
being told that we are cutting the 
earned income tax credit, that we are 
cutting the School Lunch Program, 
that we are cutting the student loan 
program, that we are cutting Medicaid 
and Medicare. That is what we are 
being told, and they call it a cut. 

This is what is happening. Our bill 
increases the earned income tax credit 
from $19 to $25 billion. It increases the 
School Lunch Program from $5.2 to $6.8 
billion in the seventh year. The stu- 
dent loan program, and that is the one 
that really gets me, is going from $24 
to $36 billion. Only in this place and in 
this city when you spend 50 percent 
more, it is $24 billion now, we are going 
to add $12 billion to be $36 billion in the 
seventh year, do people call it a cut. 
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Mr. NEUMANN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question, again, that I ask at 
all the townhall meetings. You talked 
about the student loans, you used the 
$24 billion and $36 billion numbers. I 
would like to ask how many of the 
American people would be willing to 
accept a pay cut from $2,400 a month to 
$3,600 a month. Let me ask that ques- 
tion again. How many would like a pay 
cut from $2,400 to $3,600? 

Mr. SHAYS. In other words, a 50-per- 
cent increase. I think we would all like 
it, especially if we could get away with 
calling it a cut. 

I am not proud that there are certain 
parts of the Government that are going 
up. I would like to be able to get a bet- 
ter handle on spending. It is just that I 
think if you tell the American people 
the truth, they will tell you to do the 
right thing. If you kind of obfuscate it 
and you distort it, they are going to 
give you a mixed signal back. 

The fact is the earned income tax 
credit is going up, the School Lunch 
Program is, the student loan, and Med- 
icaid. Medicaid is going from $89 bil- 
lion, which it was last year, to $127 bil- 
lion. 

Medicare is growing from last year, 
$178 billion to $289 billion. We are going 
to spend 7 percent more each year on 
Medicare, we are going to spend 60 per- 
cent more in the seventh year than we 
did now. And on a per beneficiary, be- 
cause everybody says we have more 
seniors, you have more seniors, but 
even if we take all the seniors, we are 
going from $4,800 to $7,100 in the sev- 
enth year, $7,100 per senior, a 49 per- 
cent increase in the seventh year over 
now. Hardly a cut. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, when I go to my 
town hall meetings, and you can pic- 
ture that group of people out there 
that are having a hard time with their 
own budgets, they start saying when 
we hear what the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Sars] has just said: 
“Well, why aren't you cutting faster? 
Why don't you cut more? Why are you 
spreading it out so long?" 

Then they hear that even with the 
Republican plan we are still borrowing 
$100 billion à year, even at the end of 7 
years, from Social Security and the 
other trust funds. 

Mr. SHAYS. We will still be borrow- 
ing from the trust funds, the gen- 
tleman is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They say, 
"Look, you've got to do better than 
this." 

Is it not sad that we cannot get some 
of the liberals, the President of the 
United States, to say, Yes, we are 
going to do the right thing for the fu- 
ture and we are going to stop playing 
political games? It is so frustrating 
that we cannot cut some of this spend- 
ing and make this economy stronger, 
and leave our kids a paid-off mortgage 
rather than the big debt. 
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Mr. LONGLEY. Just to pick up on 
one example, I think if someone asked 
me what has bothered me the most per- 
haps since I came to Washington, I 
have to say the lack of honesty, the 
lack of directness, being candid about 
the difficult issues that we are con- 
fronting. 

Mr. SHAYS. The gentleman likes 
that Maine honesty. You want people 
in here to speak like the people in 
Maine. 

Mr. LONGLEY. It is hard, I think, for 
people across the United States to rec- 
ognize the extent to which people in 
this body frankly can become so clever 
with language and words that they 
have made an art form out of disguis- 
ing the truth. As an example, let us 
just take the Medicare situation. 

I campaigned 2 years ago on the fact 
that the Social Security trustees, and 
this was in 1994, actually 1993 and 1994, 
that the Social Security trustees had 
reported that the system was in serious 
difficulty, and in 1994 they projected 
that the three major Social Security 
funds, the disability fund, the Medicare 
fund, and the Social Security retire- 
ment income fund were all going 
broke. Specifically they projected that 
the disability fund was going to be 
broke last year, that the Medicare fund 
would be broke in 2002, and when I say 
broke, there would not be a nickel left 
in it, and that the general trust fund 
for Social Security would be broke as 
early as 2029. 

I have a number of insurance and fi- 
nancial companies in my district. I 
checked with some of the professional 
economists and they said that the pri- 
vate projections are that Social Secu- 
rity could be broke as early as 2010. 

I say to people, when you have an of- 
ficial report, signed by the Secretary of 
Treasury, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, and the Secretary of 
Labor telling you that three major So- 
cial Security trust funds that the pub- 
lic depends on, particularly the Medi- 
care fund, which right now is a very 
critical program for our senior citizens, 
when you are told by your Government 
that the program is going bankrupt, 
what do you do? 

Then I told people that when I came 
to Washington, I had people seriously 
tell me, Don't worry about it, they 
say that every year." When I go back 
to my district, they are astounded. 

But I go one step further. It turns 
out, in the middle of this budget crisis, 
that as early as November, that the 
Medicare trust fund went into deficit a 
year earlier than it was projected be- 
cause spending was almost $5.5 billion 
more than the trustees had estimated, 
and we did not even hear about it. 

I have to question who is in control 
and why are they not being truthful 
with us about the nature of the prob- 
lem we are trying to confront? 

Then I say to my audiences, particu- 
larly in my district, young and old 
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alike, à lot of business people, individ- 
uals, I say, Now what do you do if you 
are in that situation? Let me tell you 
the piece that is not being talked about 
when it relates to Medicare reform. 

We are hearing all the attack ads 
about Medicare and we are being ac- 
cused of just the most cold-blooded ac- 
tions that anyone could conceive of, 
putting our seniors on the street, et 
cetera. Nonsense. Clear scare tactics 
designed to prey on a very vulnerable 
population. 

Isay, put those attacks aside. Who is 
talking about what our alternatives 
are? What happens if we do not do what 
we are trying to do? Let me tell you 
the options. I say this to an audience, 
Anybody here in favor of cutting bene- 
fits? Nobody responds. 

How about doubling or tripling pay- 
roll taxes? And have we forgotten that 
barely 2 years ago the administration 
had a request on the table in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to increase 
payroll taxes by 10 cents a dollar of 
wages? I say, Anybody here think that 
increasing payroll taxes or doubling or 
tripling them is going to solve the 
problem? 

That would just be wonderful for em- 
ployment, because what also happened 
in the middle of this debate is AT&T 
laid off 40,000 workers, and across the 
country it has become an epidemic for 
large companies and small companies 
to realize they cannot afford to pay the 
tax burden and the liability burden 
that Government is imposing on them 
for the workers they are hiring. 

Mr. SHAYS. So what is the bottom 
line? 

Mr. LONGLEY. First let me tell what 
the third option is. We ruled out cut- 
ting benefits, we ruled out increasing 
payroll taxes. If anything, we said, we 
need to reduce payroll taxes and lower 
the tax burden, particularly on work- 
ing people. 

The third option is, we will borrow 
the money. We will borrow our way out 
of the crisis. Then I tell them that do 
you know that we are going to be 
spending more money on interest on 
the Federal debt in the next 7 years 
than anyone is going to spend on Medi- 
care? 

Of course we reject those three op- 
tions out of hand because not a single 
one of them deals with the real prob- 
lem. In fact, every single one of those 
measures creates more problems than 
it solves. 

Isay we settle on the one choice that 
made the most sense, which is make 
the tough decisions to reform the pro- 
gram, create options for senior citi- 
zens, protect those who want Medicare 
but give other choices, and that if we 
give more power—and this is à radical 
idea for this city—if we give senior 
citizens the right to make choices 
about their own health care, I mean, 
the very idea that we are going to give 
the beneficiaries of a program the right 
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to make choices, and I describe to peo- 
ple in Maine that in Washington that is 
sacrilege. 

Mr. SHAYS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the bottom line is we did the 
heavy lifting with a lot of programs, 
but in some cases, and particularly 
with Medicare, we have a better pro- 
gram and yet we save about $240 bil- 
lion. We do it by not increasing the co- 
payment, not increasing the deduct- 
ible, not increasing the premium for 
Medicare Part B. The seniors should 
have still paid 31.5 percent, which is 
what they paid last year. That is what 
we said, just keep it at that rate. 

We did say that the very wealthy in 
our society would pay more for Medi- 
care. If you make more than $125,000 of 
taxable income, you would pay more 
for Medicare Part B. 

Then we get into how are we able to 
make the savings? By, as the gen- 
tleman has pointed out, giving seniors 
choice. They are allowed to go into a 
variety of private health care plans. We 
still keep Medicare. No one has to 
leave. But we allow seniors to get pri- 
vate care, and the private care has to 
be as good or better, otherwise they are 
not allowed to participate. They can- 
not offer seniors less service and 
charge them less. They have to provide 
equal to or better, and the way they 
are going to attract them is by provid- 
ing eye care or dental care, prescrip- 
tion drugs, allow copayment rebate or 
deductible rebate or even give 
MidiGap. 

Mr. LONGLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, more astounding, we are actually 
increasing spending on the program, in 
that the average payment per bene- 
ficiary this year is $4,800 a year and 
within 7 years it is going to exceed 
$7,000 a year. That is actually a 
healthier rate of increase than the ad- 
ministration itself proposed. 

What we are going to be doing, and 
this is what will save the program, is 
that we will be running it more effi- 
ciently, managing it better, giving 
more people control over their health 
care and eliminating a lot of fraud and 
waste, particularly as it relates to un- 
duly burdensome regulatory struc- 
tures. We are going to run a better pro- 
gram, we are going to be providing 
more money for the beneficiaries, they 
are going to have more choices and, 
frankly, we will be able to do itina 
manner that will bring revenues in line 
with expenses. 

Mr. SHAYS. Before the gentleman 
yields to my colleague, I just want to 
make sure that we cover this, because 
we do not want any senior to think 
that they have to participate in choice. 
They can keep their traditional fee-for- 
service, their 1960 Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield model. If they choose to get into 
private care and they do not like it, 
they have 24 months, each and every 
month within these next 2 years, they 
can get out of the private care and 
right back under the system they had. 
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I know my colleague wanted to 
speak. 

Mr. NEUMANN. Just a couple of 
things on this. I think all of this dis- 
cussion about what is happening in 
Medicare, I just reemphasize that if our 
seniors do nothing, they keep Medicare 
as they know it today. 

A lot of times people forget that our 
friends and our own parents are on 
Medicare, and they forget how con- 
cerned we are about the senior citizens 
we know. When I jog with George, a 
good friend of mine, he talks to me 
about his mother. When I ride to bas- 
ketball games with Tom, where our 
kids play on the same team, we talk 
about his parents and we talk about 
the meaning of Medicare to these sen- 
ior citizens. 
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Somehow in this whole discussion we 
lose the fact that we care a lot. We 
have a responsibility. It is like this 
with Medicare today. They are writing 
out checks for more money than they 
have in their checkbook. We all know 
they cannot keep doing that. 

We have a responsibility to George’s 
parents and to Tom’s parents and to 
George and Tom and our responsibility 
to these people, to the people we rep- 
resent, is to make sure we do not allow 
this system to go bankrupt so their 
parents can continue to receive these 
benefits. 

We would be totally out of line to 
allow the Medicare system just to con- 
tinue down the road it is going down 
right now. I care too much about 
Tom’s parents and George’s parents 
and the other parents like them across 
our district. 

Mr. LONGLEY. Not only that, it is 
clear that we have people in this city 
who have made a career out of taking 
more and more and more money from 
the public for their purposes, not for 
the public’s purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think there are a lot of people 
watching maybe that are saying, well, 
look, you are the Congress of the 
United States. You have the majority. 
Why do you not do it? What has hap- 
pened is Congress has given away the 
ability to control spending over the 
last 40 years. We have, in effect, passed 
into law so-called entitlement pro- 
grams that say the money is going to 
be there automatically without being 
appropriated on a yearly basis from 
Congress, and so into these laws of food 
stamps and AFDC—— 

Mr. SHAYS. Basically, it is half the 
budget. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The blue 
part represents these welfare entitle- 
ment programs. A majority of Congress 
cannot reduce these programs and 
change spending without the consent of 
the President, and the President has 
now vetoed changes in the Food Stamp 
Program. The President has now ve- 
toed changes in the work requirement 
in the welfare program. 
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Mr. NEUMANN. Just to comment on 
that, it is very important for the 
American people to know that on that 
half where we do not get to vote on it, 
spending went this year from last year 
to this year, went up by $46 billion. 
That money is spent and it is gone. We 
have no control over that, no vote over 
that. It went up $46 billion. Contrast 
that to the part that we do have con- 
trol over, about $500 billion out of a $1.6 
trilion; that went down by $14 billion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me show 
you where that is on this little pie 
chart. That is the little red section on 
this pie chart that represents the 12 ap- 
propriation bills other than the defense 
appropriation bills. This is where Con- 
gress has control. If we do not pass the 
appropriation, if the President vetoes 
it, there is no money there, so we have 
been unsuccessful here, and by the year 
2002, we are going to see the welfare en- 
titlement portion of this budget grow 
to almost 60 percent, and then you 
have got the interest on the national 
debt. The service, paying the interest 
on the national debt, is also on auto- 
matic pilot unless we follow what these 
gentleman have been saying and we 
started reducing the rate of increase in 
spending. 

Mr. SHAYS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the bottom line is this: As you 
point out, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. NEUMANN], 50 percent of the 
budget is on automatic pilot. It is enti- 
tlement. We do get to vote on it, but if 
we do not vote on it, it stays the same, 
and so Congress simply never voted on 
it. 

I have been in Congress since 1987. I 
never got to vote on changes. The ma- 
jority party never wanted to change 
the entitlements and to control their 
growth. So I never had an opportunity 
to vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Up until 
now, in the Balanced Budget Act. 

Mr. SHAYS. Up until now, with the 
balanced budget, for the first time, this 
is the Congress that is willing to take 
on the heavy lifting of controlling 50 
percent of the budget that is basically 
on automatic pilot. We voted on a 
third, as the gentleman pointed out so 
well, those appropriation items, de- 
fense and nondefense, that come out of 
appropriations. There is the 15 to 16 
percent of interest on the national debt 
which we do not vote on. We have been 
voting since I have been here on a third 
of the budget, trying to control it. For 
the first time, we are trying to control 
the entitlements. All we are trying to 
do is slow their growth to 5, 6, 7 per- 
cent a year. We are not cutting them. 
We are allowing them to increase. That 
is just bottom-line issue. 

You know, I would love to just get 
into this issue. I would like your reac- 
tion, I have been here now for about 9 
years, and I am seeing good men and 
women not run again, and some of 
them have very real personal reasons. I 
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just want to express my concern about 
some of them. 

I happen to think of myself as a mod- 
erate Republican. I think of myself as 
& centrist in terms of my ideology. I 
like to think of myself as passionately 
moderate. I am in the center. I am see- 
ing some of my fellow moderates quit. 
They say this is not a fun place any- 
more. I am thinking to myself, with all 
due respect, when has it ever really 
been a fun place? I get up in the morn- 
ing and say I have one of the best jobs 
in the world. To call it a fun place, I 
have never known it to be a fun place. 

Now, to listen to them further, you 
know, people are getting nasty with 
each other. I see that. I mean, to the 
public this must look like a food fight 
when really what it is about is some 
very heavy lifting about whether we 
end those obscene debts and annual 
deficits that we have, whether we stop 
adding to the national debt, and this is 
what my colleagues are saying. I think 
the Senator from New Jersey, even 
your own Senator, with all respect; in 
my judgment, they have participated 
in our getting deeper and deeper and 
deeper in debt by their silence, in some 
cases, by their willingness not to step 
and stand out and say no more, we are 
going to call the question. 

So now that we are deeper in debt 
and we are clawing our way to get out 
of this means, people are quitting, and 
then some, not your Senator, but some 
Senators have said, “You know, now I 
can be honest with the American peo- 
ple. I can tell them now, since I am not 
running again." And I am thinking, 
why did you not just be honest with 
them when you were a candidate? Tell 
the American people the truth. They 
will have you do the right thing. 

So I just wanted to express some dis- 
appointment with some very good peo- 
ple who are leaving, and my take on it 
is they are leaving now that we have 
got to do heavy lifting, now that we 
have got ton confront seniors, young 
people and everyone else and say, you 
know, we have got to address this 
issue. Some things you may not like, 
but we have got to do it for the sake of 
our country. I do not know if any of 
you have had that same reaction. 

Has this place been a fun place? No. 
Is it going to be a fun place? No. Do we 
have heavy lifting? Yes. Are we deep in 
the hole? You darn right, and we are 
clawing our way to get out of the hole. 

Mr. LONGLEY. I think you are mak- 
ing an outstanding point. This is one of 
the reasons I went back and looked 
back over these 16 years of legislation. 
Literally, of these 16 acts, at different 
times the Democratic Party supported 
12 of the 16 acts, and the Republican 
Party supported 12. 

Mr. SHAYS. Both parties, not just 
one. 

Mr. LONGLEY. That is exactly it. 

Now, you look in the early 1980's in 
spending, 1981, spending went up al- 
most 15 percent; 1982, 10 percent; 1983. 
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Mr. SHAYS. The point is we are not 
blaming parties. But now we have a 
chance. 

Mr. LONGLEY. Not only, this is par- 
ticularly with respect to the current 
debate and the impasse between the ad- 
ministration and the Congress, and 
clearly, as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SMITH] pointed out, the Presi- 
dent has vetoed welfare reform. He has 
vetoed a balanced budget. He has ve- 
toed literally every significant initia- 
tive that we are trying to bring to the 
table to deal with this crisis, and the 
easiest thing in the world for us to do 
would be to pretend the crisis does not 
exist, to just cook up some, come to 
some agreement even though philo- 
sophically we are miles apart on some 
issues, we come to some common 
ground, and we have editorial writers 
across the country hailing our biparti- 
sanship, the television crews showing 
up and just we are all standing there 
smiling at each other and patting each 
other on the back. 

But the bottom line is, when we leave 
here, our kids are paying the bill. I am 
not willing to do that. 

Mr. NEUMANN. That is really the 
point. We keep talking about the debt 
and deficit. It is not about the debt and 
the deficit. It is about a moral and eth- 
ical responsibility that our generation 
has to stop doing what has been going 
on for the last 15 or 20 years. This is à 
moral, ethical, it is a values problem in 
our country. What kind of a society 
would be willing to spend their chil- 
dren's money? Ask yourself, what kind 
of society would do that? It is a moral 
and ethical responsibility to stop the 
growth of this debt. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I would suggest this 
borrowing obscures the true size of 
Government. You know, if people have 
to pay their taxes to afford this huge 
bureaucracy, they would be saying, 
wait a minute, but we have somehow, 
politicians have discovered if they bor- 
row this money and say somehow, well, 
we will pay this back later, our kids 
and our grandkids are going to have to 
do it, but what we have done is we have 
had a Government become larger and 
larger, and the bureaucracy so big now 
that almost half my time as a con- 
gressman is spent being an ombudsman 
to help people move through this polit- 
ical maze of this huge overbloated Gov- 
ernment. If we stop borrowing and peo- 
ple have to start digging into their 
pockets for this size of a Government, 
they will say, no, wait a minute. 

Mr. LONGLEY. We cannot even go, 
to go just one step beyond what you 
are saying, most people cannot even af- 
ford the tax burden now, even though 
we are not even paying for the entire 
Government. That is the difficulty we 
are trying to confront. 

Mr. NE . I would just add, if 
you would be interested, I have one 
more chart left. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We like your 
charts. 

Mr. NEUMANN. Would you like to 
know how much more an American 
family of four would have had to pay in 
taxes over the last 15 years in taxes in 
order to pay their share of what the 
Government spent? If the Government 
were to break even over the last 15 to 
20 years, an average family of four in 
America would have had to spend or 
pay to the Federal Government $76,000 
more in taxes over that period of time 
if our generation had paid for what 
they bought through this. 

Mr. SHAYS. That is a great illustra- 
tion of why it did not happen. There is 
no way a family of four would have tol- 
erated paying $76,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, the lit- 
tle young tots in that family of four 
are going to be obligated to account for 
that money later on in their lives. No. 
l, it is immoral. No. 2, balancing the 
budget is going to strengthen the econ- 
omy. 

Mr. NEUMANN. That is what this 
chart is showing. This is showing our 
cotal debt as of right now. This is the 
amount they borrowed per person, 
$19,100 for every man, woman and child 
in America, which has been borrowed 
basically over the last 15 years. The 
kicker on this chart is really the bot- 
tom line. The bottom line is our family 
of four today has to pay $440 a month 
just to pay the interest on the Federal 
debt. It is not for any goods or services, 
not for Medicare, Medicaid, or any of 
the rest. The family of four today has 
to pay $440 a month just to pay interest 
on the Federal debt. 

I always like to reduce it down to 
what the actual impact is on my 
friends and our constituents across our 
districts, and that really is what it 
translates into. A lot of times they 
say, I don't pay that much in taxes.“ 
I would like to remind, every time we 
walk in the store and buy a loaf of 
bread, that store owner makes a small 
profit on the loaf of bread bought in 
the store. When the store owner makes 
a small profit on it, some of that profit 
comes in here to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the form of taxes. When it is 
all added up, they are paying, in fact, 
paying that $440 a month. 

Mr. LONGLEY. This comes back to 
the point the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SHAYS] made so well sev- 
eral minutes ago, that the easiest 
thing in the world any of us can do is 
say, well, we are going to create a pro- 
gram. Sure, we will] give you more 
money, even though you are getting in- 
creases and spending, we will double 
the rate of increase. We can all look 
like heroes until the American public 
has got to show up with the tax dollars 
to pay for it or to deal with the mess 
that we have created. 

Mr. SHAYS. One reason I like my 
community meetings, I call it my com- 
munity test, if I have got to go to my 
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community in a community meeting, I 
have got to tell them what we are 
doing, and if it does not pass, you 
know, if I cannot pass it through my 
constituents in a community meeting, 
I do not vote for it. There is no way I 
can justify seeing what has happened 
in the last 22 years, and my constitu- 
ents have told me almost to a person, 
“You get a handle on this Federal 
budget. You stop the obscene annual 
deficits." Revenue is here, spending is 
here, at the end of that year the deficit 
is added to the national debt; they 
want us to end it. That is what we are 
going to do. 

I mean we have three objectives. We 
want to get our financial house in 
order and balance the Federal budget. 
We want to save our trust funds, par- 
ticularly Medicare, from bankruptcy, 
and we want to transform this social 
and corporate welfare state into a true 
caring opportunity society. We are not 
going to give up. 

I noticed, you know, I just am in awe 
of my freshmen. I mean, I wish I could 
be an honorary freshman. I know you 
all have taken some criticism, but my 
take on what you have done is you ba- 
sically watched what we have done and 
said, I can’t believe it." Men and 
women have run and owned businesses, 
and you said, Lou know I am going to 
end this." You do not care if you get 
reelected, and that is your strength. If 
you do not care whether you get re- 
elected, you are going to do the right 
thing, and I tell my people, thank God 
for the freshmen. 

Mr. NEUMANN. If the gentleman will 
yield, we are nearing the end of the 
time. I want to close my part by re- 
minding us all this is still the greatest 
country in the world. Sure, we have got 
some problems. As a country, we have 
had problems before. What is going on 
out here right now is a new era in 
America, and we have started down the 
right path here toward restoring this 
great country of ours. 

I have 100 percent confidence that we 
together, the people that are here, 
along with the American people out 
there, are going to restore this great 
Nation of ours. I have a lot of faith in 
the future of this country. I know we 
are going to make a great country to 
pass on to our children and to our 
grandchildren. 

Mr. SHAYS. I just would like to 
thank both of you. You claimed the 
time, and I thank the gentleman from 
Maine for doing that and just say that 
we do live in the greatest country in 
the world, and we are going to save it. 
I mean, we are not going to listen to 
polls. The polls are not going to guide 
us. We are going to do the right thing. 
If Abraham Lincoln had listened to 
polls, we would not be one Nation 
under God, indivisible. We would be 
two nations very much divided. We are 
going to stay one Nation, and we are 
going to pursue this. 
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Mr. LONGLEY. Just to end on that 
note, I think it is easy to forget we as 
a country have faced greater crises in 
the past. We are going to face greater 
crises in the future. What we have 
learned as a country, and particularly I 
know the senior population under- 
stands this, the generation that con- 
fronted the depression, that confronted 
World War II, that put an end to the 
world fascism and another generation 
that put an end to world communism, 
yes, we have had some big crises to 
deal with. We have identified the prob- 
lem. We have looked at the options. We 
have acted to get the problem dealt 
with, and we move on. 

Iam very confident that we are going 
to deal with the issues we need to deal 
with and that the public realize that it 
is in their best interests, and we are 
going to move forward. 

I thank the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. NEUMANN], the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SHAYS], and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] for 
your participation tonight. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HUTCHINSON). Under the Speaker’s an- 
nounced policy of May 12, 1995, the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY] is recognized for 60 minutes 
as the designee of the minority leader. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am honored to rise with some of my 
colleagues in this special order to cele- 
brate International Women’s Day. This 
day is a celebration borne out of the 
fighting spirit of the women’s labor 
movement in the great city that I am 
honored to represent, New York City. 

International Women’s Day was born 
in 1857 when women from the garment 
and textile industry in New York City 
staged a demonstration protesting low 
wages, 12 hour workdays, and increas- 
ing workloads. It is the perfect day to 
call for equal rights for women, equal 
pay for women, equal representation 
for women, equal treatment for women, 
and expanded health care for women 
and all Americans. 

I have called this special order today 
to pay tribute to women, past and 
present, who fight every day for im- 
proved working conditions and equal 
rights and treatment for women. 

Mr. Speaker, with this in mind, we 
come together today to celebrate our 
gains. Already this year we have cele- 
brated the 75th anniversary of women 
gaining the right to vote, the 23d anni- 
versary of Roe versus Wade, the com- 
ing together of over 30,000 women from 
190 different countries at the fourth 
U.N. World Conference for Women in 
Beijing, and the first Women’s Expo 
held here in Washington, DC. 

We celebrate these successes at a 
time when we face the most hostile, 
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antiwoman Congress that I can remem- 
ber, a Congress more antifamily, 
antichoice, antiurban, antiworker, and 
antienvironment, than any in recent 
history. In short, this Congress is a dis- 
aster for women. 

In the first 6 months, we voted in this 
House of Representatives and passed 12 
antichoice bills. But the impact of 
these actions in this Congress really 
came home in a very personal way re- 
cently. I received a notice from the 
Government in the mail. It said that 
abortion services are no longer covered 
under my health insurance plan. It was 
one small notice in the mail, but one 
giant step back for reproductive free- 
dom in the United States. The letter, 
marked in a very personal way for hun- 
dreds and thousands of employees the 
first widespread practical impact of the 
104th Congress’ multifaceted assault on 
a woman's right to choose. Thanks to 
extremists in the 104th Congress, U.S. 
military hospitals, both here and over- 
seas, are now prohibited by law from 
performing abortions. In other words, 
women who are stationed here and 
overseas busily protecting our rights, 
while in this Congress we have been 
busily removing theirs. 

The House also passed an amendment 
denying Medicaid-funded abortions for 
victims of rape and incest. For poor 
women, this would make fathers out of 
rapists. If that were not enough, on 
March 15, when the current continuing 
resolution will expire, we will effec- 
tively zero out funding for inter- 
national family planning programs, de- 
nying hundreds of thousands of women 
around the world their only source of 
health care. 

Conservative estimates show that 
this reduction is much more than a 
loss of money. It means that over 7 
million couples will lost access to mod- 
ern contraceptive methods, and, for 
many, health care services. 

In other actions, the new majority 
suspended Federal responsibility for 
the women, infants, and children nutri- 
tion program, and eliminated $2 billion 
in school lunches and Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children programs. 

Tomorrow, this Congress will 
marking up, or marching backward, 
the affirmative action bill, which has 
opened tightly held doors to so many 
women and minorities. They will be at- 
tempting to roll back affirmative ac- 
tion. 

When we consider the losses I have 
listed and those in our scorecard on 
women’s issues, which we will release 
tomorrow, we might feel better served 
with a wake today instead of a celebra- 
tion. Today we celebrate to remind 
each other that the obstacles we face 
are real, but we will succeed in enact- 
ing legislation which will counter the 
antiwoman actions of the 104th Con- 
gress. We will introduce shortly and 
hopefully pass the Women’s Health Eq- 
uity Act and the Economic Equity Act. 
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We will restore funding to Inter- 
national Family Planning and the Chil- 
dren programs. We will succeed, be- 
cause we have the power of the vote. 
Women in this country will use their 
vote in the upcoming elections to turn 
around this antiwoman Congress’ ac- 
tions. 

We do have winning strategies to 
build on. We need to look back to the 
energy and promise of the 1995 U.N. 
Fourth World Conference on Women in 
Beijing. Over 6,000 Americans and 30,000 
women attended this conference—190 
countries ratified the platform for ac- 
tion. Although it was not legally bind- 
ing, it is certainly politically binding 
and important that so many govern- 
ments spoke in support of women’s 
rights and a specific plan to achieve 
equality. 

Along with 53 of my colleagues, I 
have introduced House Resolution 119, 
which supports the seven United States 
commitments as introduced by Ambas- 
sador Madeleine Albright. The time has 
come to mobilize and energize. We 
must enact the U.S. commitments and 
the platform for action into law to put 
women in the winning column. 

Included in the commitments are ini- 
tiatives which would launch a powerful 
program to end domestic violence and 
crimes against women with full fund- 
ing, and an all-out assault on the 
threats to the health and well-being of 
women. Today we introduced H.R. 2893, 
the Kennedy-Kassebaum-Roukema bill, 
which represents the minimum that 
can be done to provide additional 
health security to all American people. 
It would cover preexisting conditions 
and provide for portability of health 
care, making increased availability of 
health care to all Americans. Today we 
gained 170 cosponsors for the legisla- 
tion, and we are hopeful that it will 


pass. 

Third, a strong commitment to pro- 
tecting women’s reproductive health 
and the right to choose; grassroots pro- 
grams to assure that women make 
much more than the 72 cents to every 
dollar a man earns today by fighting 
for equal pay and assistance in bal- 
ancing family and work; plans to en- 
hance economic empowerment and eco- 
nomic equality for women; and, finally, 
enforcement of women’s legal rights 
and a drive to increase women’s politi- 
cal participation. 

I must say that in this Congress we 
have heard a lot of talk about quotas 
and the need to end affirmative action, 
but I would like to talk about one 
quota, and that is the representation of 
women. Although we are well over 50 
percent of the population, we are still 
only 10 percent of this elected body and 
only 6 percent of management posi- 
tions in the private industry. This 
needs to be changed. 

In response to the Beijing conference, 
President Clinton established the 
Interagency Task Force on Women, 
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which, along with other advocacy 
groups, including Bella Abzug’s group, 
WEDO, are working hard to implement 
the platform for action. The 12 planks 
in the platform for action, combined 
with the seven U.S. commitments, 
could succeed in counteracting the new 
majority’s all-out assault on American 
women. The platform for action was 
agreed to by 190 countries, and it is a 
strong statement when 190 countries 
and their governments endorse this 
platform. 

The platform will unify women at all 
levels and move forward with positive 
change. The platform goes further than 
the U.S. commitments by calling for 
the empowerment of women, sharing of 
family responsibilities, ending the bur- 
den of poverty for women and children, 
high-quality affordable health care, 
sexual and reproductive rights, work- 
place rights, educational equity, end- 
ing violence, protecting a healthy envi- 
ronment, women as peacemakers, rati- 
fying the convention to end all forms 
of discrimination against women, and a 
long-term platform for achieving 
equality. 

Mr. Speaker, today we commemorate 
the International Women's Day. We 
celebrate because the same thing the 
new majority fears, women's potential 
power, will help us to succeed. In honor 
of International Women's Day, we will 
reintroduce and reissue the scorecard 
on women's issues tomorrow to inform 
the public on how people have voted in 
this Congress on women's issues and 
family issues and children issues, and 
we must hold those in power more ac- 
countable for their antiwomen actions. 

We intend to have score cards pro- 
duced and given out on every single 
Member of Congress on how they have 
voted on women and children issues. 
We stand together tonight and we will 
come together tomorrow, and we will 
work each and every day to remind the 
extremist majority that women are 
neither marginal nor a minority. The 
rights we have gained are significant, 
but they are only steps in a long march 
toward equality of rights for all 
women. 

Today we celebrate International 
Women’s Day. I would like to end with 
the words of Eleanor Roosevelt when 
she talked about change, when she 
talked about getting things done for 
women, children, and families. She 
said, "It is up to the women." 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the gentle- 
woman from California [Ms. WOOLSEY], 
who is the author of many important 
bills in the Women's Equity Act and 
the Women's Empowerment Act, and 
many other areas we have been work- 
ing on. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank my colleague for yielding 
this time and for organizing this spe- 
cial order. She has done a wonderful 
job in supporting women internation- 
ally, and will continue to speak out 
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around the globe and here in our own 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague, 
CAROLYN MALONEY, for yielding time. 

Mr. Speaker, this Friday is Inter- 
national Women's Day." I come before 
you today to celebrate one-half of the 
world's population. I come to pay trib- 
ute to women of every nation who care 
for their families, contribute to their 
work places, and make their commu- 
nities stronger. They are true heroes, 
and deserve our recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been over 6 
months since the U.N. Sixth World 
Conference on Women took place in 
Beijing. At this conference, leaders 
from around the globe laid out a plan 
of action for improving the economic, 
social, educational, health, and politi- 
cal status of women worldwide. 

A key plank of that document is rati- 
fication of the United Nations’ Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women, or 
CEDAW, as this treaty is commonly 
known. 

CEDAW, which was drafted at the 
first women’s conference in Mexico 
City in 1975, holds governments respon- 
sible for working to eliminate all forms 
of discrimination against all women. 

To date, CEDAW has been ratified by 
144 countries, with one notable excep- 
tion—the United States. Can you be- 
lieve it? 

The United States, the world’s great- 
est superpower and staunchest defender 
of human rights, continues to rep- 
resent the only industrialized democ- 
racy failing to take this important 
stand for women’s rights. 

On behalf of all women around the 
world—in Africa, Europe, Asia, and in 
the Americas—I invite my colleagues 
to join over 60 other Members of the 
House in support of House Resolution 
220, which urges the Senate to pass 
CEDAW this Congress. 

Let's make the 21st century the first 
century free from state sanctioned dis- 
crimination against women. Let's 
make International Women's Day 
meaningful. Let's pass CEDAW now. 
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Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to recognize one of our Na- 
tion's leading experts on constitutional 
rights, the gentlewoman from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Ms. ELEANOR 
HOLMES NORTON. 

Ms. NORTON. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. MALONEY] 
for her kind words. I especially thank 
her for her leadership in calling our at- 
tention and summoning us to the floor 
this evening in celebration of Women’s 
History Month and of International 
Women’s Day on Friday. 

We are obligated, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve, to use these occasions not just as 
opportunities to talk. We need, I think, 
to use them to re-energize ourselves 
about issues that are important to us 
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that can be solved and that, at least in 
the 104th Congress, have been stalled. 
There is still time to keep the 104th 
Congress from being known as the 
unfeminist Congress or the 
antifeminist Congress where the losses 
will be recorded by history over the 
wins. 

More than 30 years after women’s 
consciousness took hold in this coun- 
try, I continue to believe on either side 
of the aisle that is where Members 
want to be. Yet if we look closely, we 
will find what I call take-backs, be- 
cause they certainly aren't give-backs, 
losses from where we had come and 
where we must head. 

I am very appreciative that so many 
Members have signed onto the omnibus 
bill to carry out the seven U.S. com- 
mitments at the Beijing conference 
and that so many have signed onto the 
individual bills sponsored by individual 
Members. This tradition now in the 
House from among women especially of 
combining women’s legislation into a 
single bill has the advantage of focus- 
ing us on where the greatest need is 
and offering Members and the public an 
opportunity to see what we must do 
and what legislation is most pressing 
ata given moment in time. 

I am pleased that in this country we 
celebrate International Women's Day, 
as well There must be solidarity 
among women across the world. In 
every country, women occupy the sec- 
ond place, not the equal place, even in 
this country where women have made 
tremendous strides for more than 30 
years. We take note of those strides, 
even as we note also that there is real 
backsliding today and that women sim- 
ply must halt it, must reestablish the 
momentum that is associated with 
women's rights in this country. 

Only 33 years ago, we got the first 
women's rights legislation in the 20th 
century, the Equal Pay Act. As a 
former chair of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, I have seen 
in great detail how the law has worked 
to the advantage of women in the 
United States. I note that the law has 
had less, a lesser effect in other coun- 
tries, because the law is not as often 
associated with vehicles to bring 
progress. Yet, we are grateful for what 
has happened with affirmative action, 
with title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, with the interpretation of courts. 
We are still living in the period when 
the courts for the first time have indi- 
cated that the 14th amendment re- 
quirement of equal protection of the 
law applies to women. 

If you were alive in the 1960's, you 
lived to see or were a part of a country 
that for the first time indicated that 
women had to be treated equally under 
law. We are still living, therefore, in a 
breakthrough era for women in this 
country. There have been big, big take- 
backs in this Congress. Some of the 
worst have been in an area that is most 
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vital to women, their personal repro- 
ductive rights. 

I mourn what we have done in the 
area of abortion. I can only mourn it. I 
will not chronicle it, because it is a 
long list, indeed. 

I regret that women in the military 
lose the protection of their country if 
they become pregnant and desire to 
have an abortion at the hand of the 
104th Congress. Surely we must regret 
it, as well, for women who are serving 
their country. I regret that women in 
prisons at the hand of the 104th Con- 
gress, may not have an abortion unless 
they have funds to pay for it. I regret 
the withholding of funds for inter- 
national family planning, which has 
virtually destroyed those programs. I 
regret the criminalizing of partial 
birth abortions and what a huge step 
that measures from where we had come 
on choice. 

I regret the proposal that the States 
no longer provide Medicaid for victims 
of rape and incest. These seem to me to 
be unusually cruel provisions, and I 
hope they are an indication in this 
Women’s History month that no right 
acquired is permanent without perma- 
nent vigilance. These are rights we will 
reacquire, but surely International 
Women’s Day and Women’s History 
Month must energize us so that we are 
not left at the end of the 104th Con- 
gress with less than we came in with. 

Included in the omnibus bill is one of 
my bills, the Fair Pay Act. This bill 
could not be more germane today. In- 
deed, I invite Members to note that on 
March 13, I am conducting a special 
order on women’s wages. There has 
been a focus on angry white men and, 
indeed, on angry men because of what 
has happened to men’s wages in an era 
when manufacturing has shifted off- 
shore, where men are increasingly out- 
side of the labor force, and where 
women are at work not only because 
many desire to work, but because they 
are either critical to the family income 
or the only family income. 

We would do well then, as well, to 
focus on what has happened to the in- 
come of women. We note with pride 
that there is a narrowing of the gap in 
wages between men and women until 
we look closely at how that gap has 
narrowed. We find that the gap has 
narrowed largely for professional 
women and women who are highly 
Skilled, at the entry level, and at the 
entry level only. As we go up the 
ranks, the gap widens and reappears, 
and we note that the average woman is 
right where she was. A very large part 
of the gap has narrowed because men 
have fallen, not because women have 
risen, because men have lost income, 
because men are outside of the labor 
force. Women do not want to narrow 
the gap in that way. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Equal Pay Act itself, which requires 
that women doing the same or similar 
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work be paid the same as men, does not 
allow an employer to equalize men and 
women's wages by bringing down men's 
wages. So if one goes into a business 
and finds that there is unequal pay of 
men and women doing the same job, 
the employer has to bring up the pay of 
women, rather than bring down the pay 
of men. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues, 
the way in which women have gained 
over the last 30 years has been in very 
large part because the pay of men has 
come down, not by operation of law but 
by operation of the economy. What 
that means for the average woman in 
the work force is that the gap is right 
where it was and that the Equal Pay 
Act has done just about all it can do. 
The rest will require a sharper remedy. 

In my Fair Pay Act, I offer that 
sharper remedy where a woman doing 
comparable work would have to be paid 
the same as a man doing comparable 
work. The burden would be on the 
woman to demonstrate that the dif- 
ference in wage between her and the 
man is due to discrimination and not 
to ordinary market forces. That is a 
heavy burden. But the burden of prov- 
ing discrimination is always on the 
complainant, and here it must be on 
the complainant as well. 

My colleagues will note that the fact 
that the woman has to establish that 
the wage differences between herself 
and a man doing comparable work is 
because of discriminations and not be- 
cause of market forces means that my 
bill will not interfere with the ordinary 
operation of the market. I discuss my 
bill only as the one I know best and as 
one of the many excellent bills in our 
omnibus bill. 

While there is still time, while the 
104th Congress is still making history, 
I call upon my colleagues to make sure 
that it does not make negative history; 
to make sure that women and men and 
families will not remember the 104th 
for take-backs but for gains; to make 
sure that the 104th has something posi- 
tive to say to American families about 
half of the family, or in the very many 
instances, the family itself that has a 
wage earner that is a woman. 

Even where there has been consensus 
among us on women’s issues, we often 
have not made the progress that I be- 
lieve all of us surely intended, for ex- 
ample, on domestic violence. There is a 
consensus on both sides of the aisle 
that this ancient issue finally is ripe 
for mitigation and elimination. While 
indeed we were able to get an appro- 
priation that is respectable, the fact is 
that all of us who have worked hard on 
this issue are saddened that we have 
not made the great leap forward, that 
this most basic of issues requires. 

So in this Women’s History Month 
and the year 1996, the year of the 104th 
Congress, may we leave it with more to 
celebrate than we find on March 8, 
International Women’s Day. May we 
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remember that we have days only for 
issues or almost only or largely for 
issues that need special exposure be- 
cause of special problems that obtain 
that we, therefore, dedicate this Inter- 
national Woman’s Day to women all 
over the world and to the forward gains 
and momentum promised in Beijing 
and our own country. We who are Mem- 
bers of this body use this day and this 
month to move forward women’s issues 
at a time when we still can make the 
104th Congress truly memorable and 
truly bipartisan on women’s issues. 

I very much thank the gentlewoman 
for her leadership and for yielding to 
me. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would now like to recognize the former 
Governor of Puerto Rico, the gen- 
tleman from Puerto Rico [Mr. ROMERO- 
BARCELO]. 
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Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this opportunity to salute 
women as we commemorate the Inter- 
national Women’s Day and the Wom- 
en’s History Month. 

Since the United Nations held the 
first world conference on women 20 
years ago, significant progress has been 
made towards achieving equality be- 
tween women and men. Women’s access 
to education and proper health care 
has increased, their participation in 
the paid labor force has grown and leg- 
islation that promises equal opportuni- 
ties for women and respect for their 
human rights has been adopted in more 
countries. All these endeavors contrib- 
uted to the improvement of women’s 
rights and important changes have oc- 
curred in the relationship between 
women and men. 

Yet, despite these efforts, the dis- 
crimination women have suffered sole- 
ly because of their gender has been per- 
vasive. Violence against women re- 
mains a global problem. Women’s equal 
access to resources is still restricted 
and their opportunities for higher edu- 
cation and training are concentrated in 
limited fields. Decisions that affect 
women continue to be made largely by 
men. 

Unfortunately, in some instances, 
our legal system has entrenched the 
subordinate status of women. These at- 
titudes have contributed to the perpet- 
uation of stereotypes which must be 
eliminated for they only contribute to 
all types of violence against women. 
Today I invite you to join women in 
their request to live in peace and to be 
recognized as equal citizens with equal 
rights and opportunities. 

As we all know, women fought a long 
and difficult battle to achieve univer- 
sal suffrage; a basic tenet of democ- 
racy. For the past 97 years, Puerto 
Rico has been and still is a territory, 
or a colony, of the United States. The 
island is home to 3.7 million U.S. citi- 
zens, of whom more than half are 
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women, who are disenfranchised and 
deprived of participating in the demo- 
cratic process of this Nation. Universal 
suffrage does not exist in Puerto Rico. 
While we preach the virtues of democ- 
racy throughout the world, the United 
States still maintains the largest col- 
ony in the world. U.S. citizens who are 
excluded from our Nation’s democratic 
process and who are denied the right to 
vote and the right to representation. 

The Beijing Declaration and Plat- 
form for Action, adopted unanimously 
at the Fourth World Conference on 
Women by representatives from 189 
countries, reflects a new international 
commitment to the goals of equality, 
development and peace for all women 
everywhere. 

As a result, the world now has a com- 
prehensive action plan to enhance the 
social, economic and political em- 
powerment of women, improve their 
education and training. 

The platform for action, a 362-para- 
graph document that recommends ac- 
tions on 12 critical areas of concern 
considered the main obstacles to wom- 
en’s advancement and builds on the ac- 
complishments made since the first 
U.N. Conference on Women. 

Today, I exhort women to rise and 
demand equality. Today I urge Con- 
gress to sustain our commitment to 
women. Today, I remind nations of the 
world to keep on struggling to build a 
gender respectful society. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would now like to yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio, Ms. MARCY KAPTUR, 
who has been a strong fighter for in- 
creased wages, increased job opportuni- 
ties for all working women and men. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. MALONEY] for taking the 
leadership today in commemoration of 
International Women's Day, which is 
March 8, this Friday, and also during 
this month of March, Women's History 
Month. 

So often, I guess, I have to think 
back to the whole history of the coun- 
try. There have only been about 165 
women that have ever served in the 
Congress of the United States out of 
over 11,700 persons that have been 
elected to the Congress of the United 
States. So it has not been but until 
very recently that women have been 
able to discuss not just the plight of 
men in this country and children but 
also of themselves, the issues of con- 
cern to working women here in our 
country, which is the vast majority of 
women of all ages, as well as women 
around the world. 

I want to thank the Congresswoman 
from the great city of New York for 
taking the leadership on this and help- 
ing us put on the record on behalf of 
women everywhere helping us be a 
voice for them. I must begin with en- 
tering into the RECORD an article from 
the New York Times of February 21 of 
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this year called Squeezing the Textile 
Workers. It is just an excellent story 
by John Holusha, and it is situated in 
Pisgah, AL, P-I-S-G-A-H. I have never 
visited there. 

It talks and it has a magnificent pic- 
ture, compelling picture of two women, 
Martha Smith, saying goodbye to her 
fellow coworker in that town at a plant 
called Andover Togs, where she and ap- 
proximately 100 other workers, largely 
women, lost their jobs sewing chil- 
dren's clothing. 

If I could describe this picture to 
you, I am sure that most Americans 
who have gone through this under- 
stand. They were saying goodbye to 
one another and facing a very unknown 
future. She was quoted as saying, 
There are no more textile jobs around 
here, they are all going to Mexico and 
overseas.’’ Ms. Smith, who has lost 3 
jobs due to plant closings, seems to 
have the evidence on her side. Two 
other sewing mills in this region of 
northern Alabama closed at about the 
same time, sending 550 people, mostly 
women, into the local labor market. 

In mag of these towns, there just 
are not any other jobs to go to. So 
often we hear, these jobs are low skill 
jobs; these are not the high technology 
jobs of the future. If anyone has ever 
made a dress or have done it by hand or 
if you have done it with a machine or 
if you have ever sewn pearls on à wed- 
ding dress in à pattern, I would like to 
see the President of the United States 
do that. I would like to see most of the 
Members of this body do that. There is 
not any job that takes more skill, more 
concentration, more attention to detail 
than the sewing arts, because in fact 
they are the arts. 

And for those people that work on 
machines, which many of these women 
do, the speed at which they have to 
work with piece work in order to get 
paid is a speed beyond which most peo- 
ple in this society have never had to 
work. And they work very, very hard 
for à living. Many of them get carpel 
tunnel just in that one industry be- 
cause they work so hard. Many of them 
being immigrants, many women it is 
their first job that they have really 
had after high school or after going 
through school. And many of them are 
the sole support of their families. 

So tonight we pay tribute to them 
and we say to them that we know who 
you are. And we understand the impor- 
tant jobs that you have done for the 
people of this country, and we think it 
is very wrong that those jobs are being 
outsourced elsewhere by corporations 
that do not value you as much as we 
value you in this country. And really, 
it is not your fault. A lot of women go 
home at the end of the day and think, 
gee, I lost my job because I did not try 
hard enough. Yet they have very good 
work records. Many of them have chil- 
dren at home. They have husbands. 
They have houses to keep. And yet 
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they go to work every day, many times 
when they do not feel well, and they 
have done this throughout the history 
of this country. 

If you look at what has been happen- 
ing over the last 20 years, what has 
been happening to them is so unfair, so 
unfair. The last 20 years, the entry 
level wages of women with high school 
educations has gone down 20 percent. 
That means the harder they work, the 
fact that they are providing many 
times the income that makes the dif- 
ference between that family being able 
to survive or not survive, they are get- 
ting paid less for it. And even women 
who have gone to college are now earn- 
ing 7 percent less than their counter- 
parts did 20 years ago. 

So the stress that families feel and 
particularly women who still largely 
have the child rearing responsibilities, 
taking care of the home when they get 
home from work, even though that re- 
sponsibility is more shared now, there 
is just a great deal of pressure on them. 

If it had not been for women going 
into the workplace, even though many 
of them do not want to be there today 
but they have to be, family incomes 
would have gone right through the 
floor. And now they are barely treading 
water just keeping even. If you look at 
where women have had the most pres- 
sure on them, where they have been 
losing jobs to international trade be- 
cause of unfair trade laws, they are in 
fields like electrical machinery and 
electronics, apparel, which I have just 
talked about, the food processing in- 
dustry like the women workers in 
Watsonville, CA, who worked so very 
hard for Green Giant. They then put all 
those women out of work and replaced 
them with very cheap labor in Mexico, 
where the women do not earn enough 
to buy the frozen foods that they man- 
ufacture. And in fact they cannot even 
afford a small refrigerator in their 
homes. Many of them do not have elec- 
tricity. Yet those women are being ex- 
ploited in Mexico while our women lose 
their jobs here in this country. 

If you look at NAFTA, since the pas- 
sage of NAFTA, of the hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of jobs lost in 
our country, about a third of those 
were held by women, many in the ap- 
parel industries. 

We know, just because of GATT and 
NAFTA, we have had upwards of 85,000 
women lost their jobs in apparel and 
30,000 women in textiles. And it is not 
because people in this country are not 
working hard. Americans work harder 
than any other people in the world, in- 
cluding overtime. We have the fewest 
vacation days. I think only one other 
nation, the Japanese, work a few more 
hours a week than we do. So it is not 
that people here are not trying very 
hard. 

I want to thank Congresswoman 
MALONEY. I just will end with this 
statement: That among the laws of our 
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country that are so important in giv- 
ing women equal pay for equal work 
and the wage and hour laws that con- 
trol overtime compensation and how 
many hours people can work, those 
laws were passed during the 1930s. 
There was a great women Congress- 
woman from New Jersey, from Jersey 
City, NJ, Mary Norton, who served 
here was responsible. 

She actually chaired what was then 
called the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. So it was a woman from your 
part of the country, who grew up in 
very humble circumstances, who was 
responsible during those years for com- 
ing here to Congress, waiting her turn 
to serve as committee chair, and re- 
sponsible for the most important labor 
laws that have helped working women 
and working men across this country 
for the better part of the century. So 
we owe a lot to the east coast. We owe 
& lot to the Manhattan-Jersey City 
nexus and to the great Congresswoman 
from Jersey City, Mary Norton, for 
helping us build a middle class in this 
country. 

Congresswoman MALONEY, you walk 
in her footsteps, and I thank you to- 
night for allowing me to participate in 
this special order. 

Mrs. MALONEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman very much. I would like to 
bring to your attention that Congress- 
woman NYDIA VELÁZQUEZ is working on 
many of the issues that you raised and 
in fact will be hosting a public hearing 
on March 11 in New York City with 
Secretary of Labor Robert Reich. I 
hope that you will be able to attend, as 
well as other Members of Congress, as 
we explore ways to protect jobs in the 
textile industry and expand wages for 
workers in America. 

Ms. KAPTUR. I would very much like 
to be there. I want to compliment the 
First Lady, Hillary Clinton. I under- 
stand today she was in New York City 
somewhere sewing on a label, I hope it 
was a made in the USA label, to a gar- 
ment in New York City. And we look 
forward to welcoming Secretary Reich 
to that very important hearing on 
sweatshops and what is happening to 
women workers in New York City who 
sew so many of the garments still made 
in this country that are worn by 
women across this country. 

Thank you so very much for being à 
part of that and for the kind invita- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the article to which I referred. 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 21, 1996] 
SQUEEZING THE TEXTILE WORKER 
(By John Holusha) 

PISGAH, AL.—Martha Smith cried as she 
left the Dover Mills plant of Andover Togs 
Inc. on a Wednesday afternoon late in Janu- 
ary. Along with approximately 100 other peo- 
ple, she had lost her job sewing children's 
clothing. 

Now she is enrolled in a state-sponsored 
program to learn clerical skills. There's no 
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more textile jobs around here," she said. 
“They are all going to Mexico and overseas.” 

Ms. Smith, who has lost three jobs due to 
plant closings, seems to have the evidence on 
her side. Two other sewing mills in this re- 
gion of northern Alabama closed at about 
the same tíme, sending 550 people, most of 
them women, into the local labor market. 

The layoffs are not just a regional phe- 
nomenon. After four years of stability, em- 
ployment in the apparel industry took a sud- 
den plunge last year, falling by more than 10 
percent, to 846,000, from 945,000 at the end of 
1994. An additional 42,000 jobs vanished in the 
fabrics industry, which produces the raw ma- 
terial to make clothing, for a total shrink- 
age of 141,000 jobs—40 percent of all manufac- 
turing jobs lost in the United States last 
year. 
Job losses like these provide grist to politi- 
cians with protectionist messages, especially 
in an election year. So while dismantling 
trade barriers benefits most consumers by 
lowering prices, it also deepens blue-collar 
anxieties in industries that are vulnerable to 
foreign competition. 

The new wave of job losses in the apparel 
industry, coming as they did soon after the 
passage of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement and the latest global trade ac- 
cord, benefits candidates who say they want 
to save jobs and protect workers. Four years 
ago it was Ross Perot railing against free 
trade accords, and this year, the Republican 
populist, Patrick J. Buchanan, has enjoyed a 
surge in the polls with his attacks on free 
trade as a sellout of American labor. 

And while textile-plant closings have been 
a fixture of the economic scene in the small 
towns of the South and Northeast for nearly 
a quarter-century, the recent hemorrhage of 
jobs, though predicted by many economists, 
is devastating some areas. It is driven by two 
forces—government policy, which encour- 
ages free trade with low-cost apparel export- 
ers like Mexico and Malaysia, and high tech- 
nology, which helps big, profitable textile 
companies produce more cloth with fewer 
workers. 

We have lost on the order of 500,000 jobs in 
apparel in the past 23 years and we will prob- 
ably lose another 40,000 to 50,000 this year," 
said Carl Priestland, an economist with the 
American Apparel Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Most of the pain will be felt in small towns 
like Pisgah, named after the mountain that 
Moses climbed to get his first glimpse of the 
Promised Land. Locals fear that Andover 
Togs, Pisgah's biggest employer, will shut 
down its remaining operations, including li- 
thography and engineering, in addition to 
the sewing plant it just closed. If that hap- 
pens, 400 more jobs will disappear—and with 
them, the town's hopes for an economic re- 
covery. 

"I do a good business with people at the 
mill, so this is going to slow down the econ- 
omy big time," said R.D. Mitchell, a former 
mayor who runs a Chevron service station 
that is one of the town's unofficial gathering 
spots. '"There are a lot of people being 
pushed out of jobs within a 20-mile radius of 
here," he added. People can't spend money 
they don't have." 

For all the financial turmoil in textile 
workers' lives these days, the industry itself 
remains a huge and profitable sector of the 
American economy. Output has grown stead- 
ily, from $32.8 billion in 1974, to $56.3 billion 
in 1984 and to $74.2 billion in 1994, the last 
year for which figures are available. Even 
after adjusting for inflation, the increase 
over the last two decades has been more than 
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33 percent. Profits in 1994 totaled $1.74 bil- 
lion, or 2.7 percent of sales, half the 5.4 profit 
margin for all manufacturing. 

Broadly speaking, the textile trade con- 
sists of three sectors. Fiber manufacturers, 
the smallest of the three, spin cotton and 
other raw materials into threads for the fab- 
ric makers, which weave the threads into 
cloth for apparel producers to make into 
clothing. 

While it is profitable, the continued pros- 
perity of the industry hinges in large part on 
its ability to squeeze out as many American 
jobs as possible from the production process. 
The two main sectors—raw fabrics and fin- 
ished clothing—achieve that goal in two very 
different ways, cutting labor costs and auto- 
mation. And industry experts say that out- 
side attempts to stanch the bleeding may do 
more harm than good. 

Clothing manufacturers, swamped by a 
flood of cheap imports from Asia and else- 
where that have grabbed 50 percent of the 
American market, up from 20 percent two 
decades ago, stay profitable by exporting 
jobs to low-wage Latin American countries 
like Mexico and the Dominican Republic. 

These companies have been unable to ex- 
ploit America’s vaunted technological supe- 
riority to offset their foreign rivals’ wage ad- 
vantage because no one has been able to de- 
velop an economical alternative to the old- 
fashioned sewing machine. Automated ma- 
chines have a hard time handling soft, floppy 
cloth, and the vision-recognition systems 
needed to match patterns at seams, collars 
and cuffs are far too expensive for the low- 
margin apparel business. 

In an integrated apparel factory, one that 
converts raw fabric to finished clothes, 50 
percent of the jobs are sewing machine oper- 
ators, 86 percent of whom are women. “You 
can automate design, you can automate pat- 
tern setting and cutting, but sooner or later 
you have to push fabric through a sewing 
machine," Mr. Priestland said. That's still 
the bottleneck.” 

And that is where governmental policy 
comes in. Congressional approval of the 
North American and world trade accords in 
1994 and 1995 made it much easier for Amer- 
ican corporations to bring in goods from fac- 
tories in third world countries, notably Mex- 
ico, by moving to eliminate quotas on im- 
ported apparel. 

The search for cheap labor is nothing new. 
Many of the mills that are closing now mi- 
grated to impoverished regions of the rural 
South decades ago from the relatively pros- 
perous Northeast. Even today, says David 
Thornell, director of the economic develop- 
ment authority of Jackson County, an eco- 
nomically depressed region that includes 
Pisgah, many of the factory workers here till 
the fields part time to make ends meet. 

But with the factory idle, farming alone 
will not pay all the bills, and residents are 
bitter. “They pay those people down there a 
dollar and a nickel an hour," said Jim 
Mabry, another Pisgah resident. Then they 
ship the clothes back here for finishing so 
they can call them American-made. 

Andover Togs, which is based in New York, 
says it had little choice but to open its fac- 
tory in the Dominican Republic. "I don't 
think we have ever seen a retail environment 
this sour," said Alan Kanis, the company's 
chief financial officer. He added that the 
company's major customers, discount chains 
like Wal-Mart and Kmart, were major im- 
porters, forcing the company to keep a tight 
rein on its costs. 

David Buchanan, associate dean of the col- 
lege of textiles at North Carolina State Uni- 
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versity, predicted more mills would shut 
down. The trend could turn out-of-the-way 
places like Pisgah into ghost towns, just as 
many farms villages in the upper Midwest 
faded into history when farming became 
mechanized. 

“Historically, the role of the textile and 
apparel industry has been to provide employ- 
ment for the otherwise unemployable," Mr. 
Buchanan said. But that has been changing. 
If there is no work, the sons and daughters 
will move away, the way they did in farming. 
If there is no reason for a town to exist, it 
will go away." 

If American apparel makers are surviving 
by hiring cheap labor overseas, the other big 
component of the textile industry, the com- 
panies that weave the cloth and fabric, is 
thriving by applying the latest technology at 
home. 

A visit to the Cone Mills Corporation plant 
in Greensboro, N.C., shows the strides in pro- 
ductivity that American fabric makers have 
made in recent years. In the weaving room, 
a total of 416 looms pump out 12,000 square 
yards of denim every hour, nearly 50 percent 
more than the 1,000 older machines that they 
replaced. Yet they are so much easier to op- 
erate that only about 20 workers are needed 
to tend them, about one for every 21 looms 
and a tiny fraction of the 400 or so workers 
that handled the previous generation. 

Not only that, but weaving technology is 
about to take a major step forward. The pro- 
jectile looms in use now can insert 258 
threads a minute; new air-jet machines just 
now coming onto factory floors can process 
745 a minute, nearly three times as many. 

Cone plans to replace its older machines 
with the more advanced models but will not 
increase its production capacity, since little 
growth is seen in the American market. 
“We'll just have fewer looms and fewer peo- 
ple," said Patrick Danahy, Cone's president. 

The combination of faster machines and 
fewer people explains the decline in employ- 
ment in the fabric industry from more than 
700,000 in the late 1980's to 625,700 in January, 
even as fabric output increased. 

Although the people in Pisgah are unhappy 
when their jobs depart for Caribbean nations 
like the Dominican Republic, the location is 
good news for the American fabric industry 
because the new factories there are more 
likely to buy cloth from them rather than 
their Asian competitors. 

“Eighty percent of clothing imports from 
Mexico and the Caribbean are made of Amer- 
ican fabric," Carlos Moore, executive vice 
president of the American Textile Manufac- 
turers institute, said. That explains why we 
have been able to supply a lot of fabric in the 
face of slow growth and imports.” 

And though the recent liberalization of 
world trade seems to be accelerating the exo- 
dus of apparel jobs from the United States, 
Mr. Moore said it might also provide an op- 
portunity to increase American raw-textile 
exports. ‘‘Most countries have traditionally 
protected their textile industries, but now 
they may be forced to open up," he said. 

Moreover, some people question whether 
the North American Free Trade Agreement 
and other trade pacts should be blamed for 
the flight of jobs abroad. Without the trade 
agreement, Mr. Danahy of Cone Mills said, 
“Both the apparel and textile jobs would 
have gone to Bangladesh and elsewhere in 
the Far East. 

“With NAFTA in place," he added, "the 
textile complex on this continent is more 
competitive." 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to recognize one of our 
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newly elected Members of Congress 
from Texas, SHEILA JACKSON-LEE, who 
has been à strong advocate on so many 
important issues for this body. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, let me thank the gentle- 
woman for her leadership and also her 
diligence on à myriad of issues that 
have added to the enhancement of 
women and their lives and their fami- 
lies in this Nation and how important 
it is. And we thank you for your orga- 
nization of this special order to pay 
tribute to women both in terms of hon- 
oring them for this month and as well 
as recognizing the International Wom- 
en's Day which will be celebrated on 
March 8, 1996. 

It is interesting, I would imagine 
that there might be those who would 
be listening to this special order and 
argue that we are all one family, one 
America. And I applaud that, and I cer- 
tainly encourage the recognition that 
we are one Nation under God. But it is 
important, as we recognize the oneness 
of this country, that we celebrate Afri- 
can-American history month and 
Asian-Americau history month and 
Hispanic-American history month, and 
in my community, Fiestis Patris, as we 
also celebrate Women's History Month 
along with many of the myriad of won- 
derful ethnic groups throughout this 
Nation. 

We happen this month to be celebrat- 
ing and commemorating the impor- 
tance of women, and certainly it is im- 
portant to recognize women inter- 
nationally. 

Mr. Speaker, this month we are cele- 
brating Women's History Month and 
this Friday we will celebrate Inter- 
national Women's Day. In 1910, the 
German labor leader Clara Zetkin pro- 
posed that March 8 be proclaimed 
International Women's Day in memory 
of those earlier struggles of women to 
bet:er their lives. Working women in 
the home and work place have fought 
to make a difference. In recent years, 
it has become a widely celebrated day 
for many women's organizations and 
groups. Rallies, forums, panels, con- 
ferences, demonstrations, radio pro- 
grams, media shows, and school pro- 
grams have become a part of these 
celebrations of women's contributions 
to the history and culture of the world. 

Irise today, however, not in celebra- 
tion but with great concern for women 
everywhere, overseas and here at home. 
With the January 26 enactment of the 
current Continuing Resolution [CR], a 
handful of antichoice lawmakers in the 
house scored a far-reaching victory 
against women's reproductive health 
and  rights—they have effectively 
eliminated all funding for the U.S. 
International Family Planning Pro- 


gram. 

The legislation passed by the House 
and Senate will decrease by 35 percent 
the amount of money available to 
spend on international family-planning 
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programs—that is, it will cut the budg- 
et by nearly $200 million.The Agency 
for International Development [AID] 
will not be permitted to spend any of 
its appropriation for family planning 
until July 1, 1996, 9 months after the 
start of the fiscal year. Since AID has 
been unable to release any population 
funds since October 1995, the beginning 
of the fiscal year, this means that the 
program will be deprived of support, al- 
together, for three quarters of fiscal 
1996. For the remainder of this fiscal 
year, and for fiscal 1997 in its entirety, 
the funds can only be allocated month 
by month and on an equal-amount 
basis. The net effect is a reduction in 
the family planning/reproductive 
health budget from $547 million in 1995 
to $72 million in 1996. 

Most of the campaign against family 
planning has been carried out under 
the guise of preventing U.S. foreign aid 
funds from paying for abortions, a 
practice that has been banned since 
1973. Ironically, the effots of my 
antichoice colleagues will lead to even 
more abortions. Nils Daulaire, deputy 
assistant administrator for policy at 
the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment, has said that an additional 
200,000 illegal and unsafe abortions will 
result from this action. Daulaire 
projects that as many as 5,000 more 
women will die over the next year as a 
result of unsafe abortions and 
mistimed pregnancies, and that rough- 
ly 500,000 additional births will result, 
putting further stress on already 
strained child-survival programs. By 
gutting funds for family planning, 
which enables women to avoid abortion 
in the first place, this Congress has 
sentenced women in the developing 
world to more unwanted pregnancies 
and consequently, more abortions. 

This assault on family planning is an 
attack on women everywhere, at home 
and overseas. In the most fundamental 
way, it seeks to undermine women’s 
ability to take charge of their own 
lives, their families, and their health 
care needs. 

Enabling couples to plan when to 
have children and how many is at the 
very core of promoting personal re- 
sponsibility and family values. By en- 
acting deep cuts in the program, my 
antichoice, and so-called pro-family, 
colleagues have increased the likeli- 
hood that more families will experi- 
ence the tragedy of maternal of infant 
death due to a lack of reproductive 
health care. 

I would like to quote Senate Appro- 
priations Chairman MARK HATFIELD, a 
pro-life Senator, who has expressed his 
outrage over the gutting of inter- 
national family planning. 

What we did is bar access to family plan- 
ning services to approximately 17 million 
couples, most of them living in unimaginable 
poverty. We opened the door to the prob- 
ability of at least 14 million unintended 
pregnancies every year, tens of thousands of 
deaths among women * * * and the prob- 
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ability of at least 4 million more abortions 
that could have been averted if access to vol- 
untary family planning services had been 
maintained. 

Senator HATFIELD is correct in say- 
ing that, 

The family planning language in [the CR] 
is not pro-life, it is not pro-woman, it is not 
pro-child, it is not pro-health, and it is not 
pro-family planning. It inflicts the harm of a 
profound misconception on very poor fami- 
lies oversees who only ask for help in spacing 
their children through contraception, not 
abortion. 

My colleagues, I urge you, in honor 
of International Women’s Day and 
Women’s History Month, to help re- 
verse this policy. Please, let us not 
turn back the clock on women’s rights, 
let us not return to the days when 
women did not have the freedom to 
choose what they would or would not 
do with their own bodies and when cou- 
ples could not determine what was best 
for their families. 


C 1830 


Mrs. MALONEY. Thank you very 
much. I would now recognize the gen- 
tlewoman from California [Ms. Wa- 
TERS], a leader on women’s issues and 
the newly elected ranking member on 
the Committee on Banking and Finan- 
cial Services for Oversight. Thank you 
for joining us. 

Ms. WATERS. Thank you very much. 
I would like to thank you for providing 
leadership for all of us as we join to- 
gether to recognize International Wom- 
en’s Day, which is Friday, March 8. I 
thank you for providing leadership for 
us of focus and give some attention to 
who we are, what we are doing, what 
we are accomplishing and what we 
must do to further the cause of women, 
not only in this country, but in this 
Nation. We have held a powerful and 
highly successful World Conference on 
Women in Beijing, and I suppose we 
discovered something maybe others 
knew, but not all of us. We discovered 
that women all over the world are 
struggling for freedom, struggling for 
justice and equality, and while we have 
made some serious and profound ad- 
vancements, we still have a long way 
to go. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a long way to 
go because there are those in this Na- 
tion, some in very high places, who 
simply refuse to see us as equals, who 
will deny us the opportunity to serve 
in the many diverse ways that men 
serve in this Nation and in this world, 
and because we have those who would 
deny us opportunity, those who will 
fight very hard to ensure that we do 
not get a chance to realize our full po- 
tential, we must continue to struggle. 

We do not like the idea that we have 
to be here this evening even, talking 
about the struggle that women are still 
involved with in this world to ensure 
justice, equality, and freedom, but we 
must do that. 

One of the things that we all recog- 
nize, most women, and most women 
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who are elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives recognize, that until and 
unless we are free to determine what 
happens with our bodies, we are not 
free. It is the most basic of those free- 
doms that we are able to say what we 
want in relationship to our health con- 
cerns. We must be able to say without 
equivocation, without fear, without 
concern for what anybody else thinks, 
we must be able to say and make deci- 
sions about our bodies. 

We have been in this struggle for a 
long time. It has been a long time since 
Roe versus Wade. But we find ourselves 
having to defend our right to make de- 
cisions about our own bodies right here 
in this House because there are those, 
men for the most part, who will take 
every opportunity to try and take back 
the rights that we have garnered 
through the courts in this country. 

And so we struggle month in and 
month out, year in and year out, and 
we are stil confronted with those ob- 
stacles that are created by some of the 
men in this House, even as we look to- 
ward our work over the next few 
months, and so I say to all of those who 
are listening that this is a struggle 
that we may have to be in for some 
time to come. But I think that if 
women really do believe and they real- 
ly do understand that this is the most 
basic of all freedoms, the right to de- 
termine what happens to your body, 
then we will rise to the level that we 
must rise to in order to ensure that we 
have such a freedom. 

This evening I would like, in addition 
to talking about the freedom of choice, 
to talk about an issue that really con- 
cerns me, and that is women’s eco- 
nomic empowerment. 
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Women throughout the world con- 
tinue to struggle to raise and provide 
for their families. We have fought hard 
for the right to work, the opportunity 
to participate in government, the abil- 
ity to access capital, to start our own 
businesses, and the right to attain a 
higher education and reliable child 


care. 

All of our strides toward affirmative 
advancement are halted when our own 
leaders talk about dismantling pro- 
grams under affirmative action that 
help women establish a level playing 
field with men. I come from a State 
where we must be involved in the 
struggle to try and save opportunities 
for women because there has been ad- 
vanced something called the California 
Civil Rights Initiative, that would 
eliminate affirmative action programs 
in public employment, education, and 
public contracting. 

Women have only begun to climb the 
corporate ladder and to shake up the 
glass ceiling. While women account for 
52 percent of all Americans, yet we still 
comprise only 3 to 5 percent of senior 
level positions in major companies. We 
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represent only 11.8 percent of college 
presidents, 10 percent of the House of 
Representatives, and only 8 percent of 
the U.S. Senate. Even with affirmative 
action, women are still paid less for the 
same work. Women make only 72 cents 
to a man's dollar. 

In 1998, female managers earned 33 
percent less than male managers. Fe- 
male college professors earned 23 per- 
cent less than male professors, and fe- 


male elementary school teachers 
earned 22 percent less than male ele- 
mentary teachers. 


I cannot continue to give you all of 
the dismal statistics. All I can say is, 
as we focus this evening, let us recog- 
nize that we are not near the equality 
that this country and this Nation and 
this world deserves. 

Mr. TORRES. When | step onto the House 
floor every day, | am never certain what | will 
face: Will the agenda promote progress and 
growth? Or will the House encourage policies 
that deliver an America of inequality? 

Unfortunately, inequality is often the answer 
and women are often the targets. Whether the 
issue is opportunity on the corporate ladder or 
the freedom io make choices, this Congress 
has sought to strip away and demolish the 
rights of women. 

At the top of the hit list is: limiting access to 
abortion and abolishing affirmative action. But 
what worries me most is the theme of these 
efforts: These themes are not about helping 
women. 

If helping women was the intent, we would 
acknowledge the fact that women earn only 72 
cents for every man's dollar, and we would 
enforce equal pay for equal work. 

We would not question a woman's judgment 
when she needs a medically necessary proce- 
dure; we would work toward perfecting the 
safest method. 

If this Congress is serious about women's 
issues, lets focus on what we can do for 
women, not what we can take away. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. ee | rise 
today to share the experiences of Pamela Fer- 
guson-Brey. She is the Honolulu League of 
Women Voters Human Resource chair and 
she atteded the U.N. Fourth World Conference 
on Women in Beijing, China. 

In September, 1995, I joined women from 
around the world at the United Nations 
Fourth World Conference in China. The Non- 
Governmental Organization (NGO) con- 
ference provided a platform for community 
organizations from around the world to in- 
fluence their governments to move more 
quickly toward equal rights and human 
rights for women and girls. The NGO forum 
also provided women from around the world 
with a forum to highlight issues from their 
neighborhood, town, city, region, and coun- 
try and brought participants together to dis- 
cuss local, national, international solutions 
to these issues. 

The NGO conference was an overwhelming 
experience. From the moment that I first 
boarded the plane to China and during the 
conference there was an unspoken acknowl- 
edgment, a bond and an excitement between 
the conference participants. Tens of thou- 
sands of women from around the world to- 
gether for one purpose—to accelerate the 
movement of governments toward equal 
human rights for women and girls. While we 
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were strangers and did not all speak the 
same language or have the same customs, we 
all shared a unique understanding about our 
status as women. As women, we know what 
it means to be denied human rights because 
of our gender status. As women, we know 
what is means to be afraid of violence be- 
cause we are not safe in our streets or in our 
homes. We know what is means to be denied 
equal access to reproductive and medical 
care. We know what is means to be denied a 
seat at the table when policy decisions are 
being made about our lives and rights. And 
we know that in over a dozen counties, 
through infanticide and dowry deaths, 
women and girls are killed because of their 
gender. 

The bond between women at the conference 
was also a reflection of the commitment that 
these thousands of women had to make to re- 
alize the changes that are necessary at the 
local, national and international level to as- 
sure that women have equal human rights. 

At the opening ceremony to the NGO con- 
ference NGO participants sang ''I'm going to 
fight for women’s freedom, never turning 
back, never turning back.” I think of these 
words and the conference and I am recom- 
mitted and energized to help my own com- 
munity move forward more quickly toward 
equal human rights for women and girls. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter on the subject of my special order 
tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HUTCHINSON). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentlewoman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12 of rule I, the House 
will stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 46 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


——— 
D 1910 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. DREIER) at 7 o'clock and 
10 minutes p.m. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 3021, GUARANTEEING CON- 
TINUING FULL INVESTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY AND OTHER 
FEDERAL FUNDS IN OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. LINDER, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 104-473) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 371) providing for consideration of 
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the bill (H.R. 3021) to guarantee the 
continuing full investment of Social 
Security and other Federal funds in ob- 
ligations of the United States, which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 3019, THE BALANCED BUDG- 
ET DOWNPAYMENT ACT, II 


Mr. LINDER, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 104-474) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 372) providing for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 3019) making ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1996 to 
make a further downpayment toward a 
balanced budget, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


PERMISSION FOR MEMBER TO 
SUBMIT AMENDMENT TO HR. 
3019, THE BALANCED BUDGET 
DOWNPAYMENT ACT, II 


Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] may have 
until midnight tonight to submit an 
amendment to H.R. 3019 for printing in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, and pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 3(a) of Public Law 86- 
380, the Chair announces the Speaker's 
appointment to the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations 
the following Members of the House: 
Mr. SHAYS of Connecticut and Mr. 
PORTMAN of Ohio. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Ms. MCCARTHY (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for yesterday, March 5, and 
today, on account of official business. 


——— 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas) to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material: 

Mrs. MALONEY, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Ms. KAPTUR, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. POMEROY, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. TOWNS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. MINK of Hawaii, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mrs. CLAYTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. GEJDENSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TATE) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. MCINTOSH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DUNCAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. CUBIN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. TIAHRT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. CHENOWETH, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Mica, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BRYANT of Tennessee, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HUNTER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fox of Pennsylvania, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

THURMAN 


HAMILTON. 

BARCIA. 

STUDDS in two instances. 
DEUTSCH. 

RAHALL. 

KLECZKA. 

JACOBS. 

MILLER of California. 
CLAY. 

Mrs. MINK of Hawaii. 


EEREEEEEEE 


Mrs. MALONEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TATE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. LEWIS of California. 

Mr. SOLOMON. 

Mr. BARCIA. 

Mr. Fox of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEARNS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LINDER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BUNN of Oregon. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 

Mr. POMEROY in two instances. 

Mr. DELLUMS. 

Mr. STEARNS. 

Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. SHAW. 

Mr. SANDERS. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Ms. NORTON. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. HANSEN. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 12 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, March 7, 1996, at 10 
a.m. 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED 
RULEMAKING 


Office of Compliance Notice: 


Notice of Proposed Rulemaking: Rule- 
making regarding the application of chapter 
71 of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
Federal service labor-management relations; 
procedures for remedy of violations, see page 
S1547-50 of the RECORD dated March 6, 1996. 
The 30-day period for public comment on 
these proposed regulations ends April 6, 1996. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


[Omitted from the Record on March 5, 1996] 


2191. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the President's March 1, 1996, 
determination regarding certification of the 
31 major illicit narcotics producing and tran- 
sit countries, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2291; to 
the Committee on International Relations. 


[Submitted March 6, 1996] 


2192. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the 1996 International Narcot- 
ics Control Strategy Report, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2291(b)(2); to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

2193. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the Department's report on 
PLO compliance, pursuant to Public Law 
101-246, section 804(b) (104 Stat. 78); to the 
Committee on International Relations. 

2194. A letter from the Administrator and 
CEO, Bonneville Power Administration, 
transmitting the 1995 annual report of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, also other 
reports pursuant to the Chief Financial Offi- 
cers Act that relate to the Administration, 
pursuant to Public Law 89-448, section 3(a) 
(80 Stat. 201); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight. 

2195. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 11-215, "Equal Opportunity 
for Local, Small, and Disadvantaged Busi- 
ness Enterprises Temporary Amendment Act 
of 1996," pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight. 
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2196. A letter from the Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1995, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Reform and Over- 
sight. 

2197. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
transmitting a report of activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2198. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
tration and Management, Department of De- 
fense, transmitting the annual report of 
cross-servicing and acquisition actions un- 
dertaken pursuant to acquisition and cross- 
servicing agreements with countries that are 
not part of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization [NATO] or its subsidiary bodies, 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2349; jointly, to the 
Committees on National Security and Inter- 
national Relations. 

2199. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 96-11: Presidential Determina- 
tion on Military Drawdown for Jordan, pur- 
suant to section 572 of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriation Act, 1996; jointly, to 
the Committees on International Relations 
and Appropriations. 

2200. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a report regarding the eco- 
nomic policy and trade practices of each 
country with which the United States has an 
economic or trade relationship, pursuant to 
15 U.S.C. 4711; jointly, to the Committees on 
International Relations and Ways and 
Means. 

2201. A letter from the Chair of the Board, 
Office of Compliance, transmitting advance 
notice of proposed rulemaking for publica- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pursuant 
to Public Law 104-1, section 304(b)(1) (109 
Stat. 29) jointly, to the Committees on 
House Oversight and Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportunities. 


Oo —— 9 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SOLOMON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 369. Resolution to provide 
the Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight special authorities to obtain testi- 
mony for purposes of investigation and study 
of the White House Travel Office matter 
(Rept. 104-472). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. LINDER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 371. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3021) to guarantee 
the continuing full investment of Social Se- 
curity and other Federal funds in obligations 
of the United States (Rept. 104-473). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DREIER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 372. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3019) making ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1996 to make a 
further downpayment toward a balanced 
budget, and for other purposes (Rept. 104- 
474). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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BILLS PLACED ON THE 
CORRECTIONS CALENDAR 


Under clause 4 of rule XIII, the 
Speaker filed with the Clerk a notice 
requesting that the following bills be 
placed upon the Corrections Calendar: 


H.R. 2685. A bill to repeal the Medicare and 
Medicaid Coverage Data Bank. 


TIME LIMITATION OF REFERRED 
BILL 


Pursuant to clause 5 of rule X the fol- 
lowing action was taken by the Speak- 
er: 

H.R. 2969. Referral to the Committee on 
Commerce extended for a period ending not 
later than March 11, 1996. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GUTIERREZ (for himself, Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ, and Mr. SERRANO): 

H.R. 3020. A bil* to exclude voyages to or 
from Puerto Rico from laws applicable to 
coastwise trade; to the Committee on Na- 
tional Security. 

By Mr. ARCHER: 

H.R. 3021. A bill to guarantee the continu- 
ing full investment of Social Security and 
other Federal funds in obligations of the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STUDDS (for himself, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Wax- 
MAN, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. FROST, Mr. 
EVANS, Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. GUTIER- 
REZ, Mr. MORAN, and Mr. LIPINSKI): 

H.R. 3022. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a program 
regarding training in lifesaving first aid, in- 
cluding training in the use of automated ex- 
ternal defibrillators to assist individuals ex- 
periencing cardiac arrest; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHAW (for himself, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. HAMILTON, and Mr. SOUDER): 

H.R. 3023. A bill to require the imposition 
of certain trade sanctions on countries which 
threaten the national security of the United 
States and the health and safety of U.S. citi- 
zens by failing to take effective action 
against the production of and trafficking in 
illicit narcotic, and psychotropic substances, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and in addition to the Com- 
mittees on Transportation and Infrastruc- 
ture, and Rules, for a period to be subse- 
quently determined by the Speaker, in each 
case for consideration of such provisions as 
fall within the jurisdiction of the committee 
concerned. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska (for himself, 
Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
SERRANO, Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Is- 
land, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. ROMERO- 
BARCELO, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. BURTON of 
Indiana, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. CAL- 
VERT, Mr. LONGLEY, Mr. GENE GREEN 
of Texas, Mr. DEUTSCH, and Mr. 
KLINK): 

H.R. 3024. A bill to provide a process lead- 
ing to full self-government for Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Resources, and in addi- 
tion to the Committee on Rules, for a period 
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to be subsequently determined by the Speak- 
er, in each case for consideration of such pro- 
visions as fall within the jurisdiction of the 
committee concerned. 

By Mr. BAKER of Louisiana: 

H.R. 3025. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1999, the duty on 2,2-Dichlorophenylacetic 
Acid Ethel Ester [DCPAE]; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRYANT of Tennessee (for him- 
self, Mr. BARR, Mr. BONO, Mr. DUN- 
CAN, Mr. GEKAS, Mr. GOODLATTE, Mr. 
HEINEMAN, Mr. HOSTETTLER, Mr. 
MCCOLLUM, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SEN- 
SENBRENNER, and Mr. SMITH of 


Texas): 

H.R. 3026. A bill to amend section 372 of 
title 28, United States Code, to provide that 
proceedings on complaints filed with respect 
to conduct of a judge or magistrate judge of 
a court be held by a circuit other than the 
circuit within which the judge serves, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRYANT of Tennessee (for him- 
self, Mr. BARR, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
GEKAS, Mr. GOODLATTE, Mr. 
HEINEMAN, Mr. HOSTETTLER, Mr. 
MCCOLLUM, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, and 
Mr. SMITH of Texas): 

H.R. 3027. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, and the Controlled Substances 
Act, with respect to the payment of the costs 
of court-appointed attorneys in certain 
criminal cases; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and in addition to the Committee on 
Commerce, for a period to be subsequently 
determined by the Speaker, in each case for 
consideration of such provisions as fall with- 
in the jurisdiction of the committee con- 
cerned. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 3028. A bill to secure the voting rights 
of former felons who have been released from 
incarceration; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS (for himself and Ms. 
NORTON): 

H.R. 3029. A bill to designate the United 
States courthouse in Washington, District of 
Columbia, as the “E. Barrett Prettyman 
United States Courthouse’’; to the Commit- 
tee on Transportation and Infrastructure. 

By Ms. ESHOO: 

H.R. 3030. A bill to establish a minimum 
amount that maybe applied as an aggregate 
lifetime limit with respect to coverage under 
an employee health benefits plan or a group 
health plan; to the Committee on Economic 
and Educational Opportunities, and in addi- 
tion to the Committee on Commerce, for a 
period to be subsequently determined by the 
Speaker, in each case for consideration of 
such provisions as fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee concerned. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

H.R. 3031. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 915), as amended, estab- 
lishing a program for the preservation of ad- 
ditional historic property throughout the 
Nation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Resources. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI (for himself, Mr. 
MCDADE, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. COYNE, 
Mr. GEKAS, Mr, HOLDEN, Mr. MCHALE, 
Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. MASCARA, and 


Mr. DOYLE): 

H.R. 3032. A bill to assist State and local 
governments in recovering from recent dis- 
asters; to the Committee on Banking and Fi- 
nancial Services. 

By Mr. MARKEY (for himself, Mr. Ka- 
SICH, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
Mr. FROST, and Mr. JOHNSTON of Flor- 
ida): 
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H.R. 3033. A bill to control the transfer 
within the United States of infectious agents 
which have the potential to pose a severe 
threat to the public health and safety, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 3034. A bill to amend the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act 
to extend for 2 months the authority for pro- 
mulgating regulations under the act; to the 
Committee on Resources. 

By Mrs. MINK of Hawaii: 

H.R. 3035. A bill to provide for a special ap- 
plication of section 1034 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself, 
Mr. STUMP, Mr. BUYER, and Ms. Wa- 


TERS): 

H.R. 3036. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to require that the offices for 
management, policy, and other functions as- 
Sociated with the educational assistance pro- 
grams of the Education Service of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By Mr. POMEROY: 

H.R. 3037. A bill to amend title 49, United 
States Code, to provide funding for the es- 
sential air service program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on 'Transpor- 
tation and Infrastructure. 

H.R. 3038. A bill to reauthorize and amend 
title XIV of the Public Health Service Act 
(commonly known as the “Safe Drinking 
Water Act"), and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce, and in addition to 
the Committee on Transportation and Infra- 
structure, for a period to be subsequently de- 
termined by the Speaker, in each case for 
consideration of such provisions as fall with- 
in the jurisdiction of the committee con- 
cerned. 

By Mr. SCHAEFER (for himself, Mr. 
TAUZIN, Mr. CHRYSLER, Mr. BONO, Mr. 
HEFLEY, Mr LINDER, and Mr. STUMP): 

H.R. 3039. A bill to promote freedom, fair- 
ness, and economic opportunity for families 
by repealing the income tax, abolishing the 
Internal Revenue Service and enacting a na- 
tional retail sales tax to be administered pri- 
marily by the States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Washington (for her- 
self, Mr. SHAYS, and Mr. MEEHAN): 

H. Res. 373. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2566) to reform 
the financing of Federal elections, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida introduced a 
bill (H.R. 3040) to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to issue a certificate of docu- 
mentation with appropriate endorsement for 
employment in the coastwise trade for the 
vessel Two Can; to the Committee on Trans- 
portation and Infrastructure. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 833: Mr. MCHALE and Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 835: Ms. WATERS. 

H.R. 911: Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. CRAMER, and 
Mr. BILIRAKIS. 
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H.R. 957: Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. 

H.R. 969: Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 1000: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey and 
Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

H.R. 1462: Mr. BENTSEN and Mr. SKEEN. 

H.R. 1496: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 1646: Mr. MCHALE, Mr. WAMP, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. EWING, Mr. BARCIA of Michi- 
gan, Mr. STUPAK, Mr. Fazio of California, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. BISHOP, Mr. HILLEARY, and 
Mr. SAM JOHNSON. 

H.R. 1684: Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. HOKE, 
Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. TEJEDA, and 
Mr. Bono. 

H.R. 1733: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
ScoTT, and Mr. MOAKLEY. 

H.R. 1757: Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 1758: Mr. BONIOR and Mr. PAYNE of 
Virginia. 

H.R. 1771: Mrs. LOWEY. 

H.R. 1776: Mr. THORNBERRY, Mr. WATT of 
North Carolina, Mr. NEUMANN, Mr. TALENT, 
Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. BATEMAN, 
Mr. BOEHLERT, and Mrs. FOWLER. 

H.R. 1791: Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin. 

H.R. 1828: Mr. ORTIZ. 

H.R. 2019: Mr. ABERCROMBIE and Mr. CLEM- 
ENT. 

H.R. 2026: Mr. TALENT, Mr. FRANKS of New 
Jersey, and Mr. SANFORD. 

H.R. 2090: Mr. SCHAEFER. 

H.R. 2098: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 2182: Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 2202: Mr. CREMEANS, Mr. BATEMAN, 
and Mr. MARTINI. 

H.R. 2228: Mr. EHLERS. 

H.R. 2247: Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. WATT of North Carolina, and Mr. 
YATES. 

H.R. 2270: Mr. ALLARD and Mr. WHITE. 

H.R. 2333: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HAYES, and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 2342: Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas. 

H.R. 2401: Mr. STUPAK. 

H.R. 2421: Mr. SHAYS, Mr. SAXTON, Mrs. 
KELLY, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. FORBES, Mrs. JOHN- 
SON of Connecticut, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
MARKEY, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, and Mr. MCNULTY. 

H.R. 2452: Mr. HOKE. 


TINEZ. 
H.R. 2509: Mr. COOLEY and Mr. KINGSTON. 


H.R. 2682: Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R. 2701: Mr. MINGE, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. 
HasTINGS of Florida, Mr. QUILLEN, Ms. 
DELAURO, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. ORTIZ, Mrs. 
LOWEY, and Mr. SKEEN. 

H.R. 2741: Mr. BARR, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. 
DELAY, Mr. BOEHNER, and Mr. TAUZIN. 

H.R. 2745: Mr. LUTHER, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. RANGEL, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, 
Mr. LEVIN, and Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

H.R. 2802: Ms. FURSE, Mr. RIGGS, Mr. Tay- 
LOR of Mississippi, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
BISHOP, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, Mr. NORWOOD, and Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON. 

H.R. 2864: Mr. FATTAH, Mr. THOMPSON, and 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 2898: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, and Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

H.R. 2919: Mr. EHLERS. 

H.R. 2928: Mr. CHRYSLER, Mr. TIAHRT, Mr. 
SHADEGG, and Mr. Fox. 

H.R. 2930: Mr. LAZIO of New York. 

H.R. 2931: Mr. FRAZER, Mrs. LINCOLN, Mr. 
FROST, and Mr. FATTAH. 

H.R. 2945: Mr. FARR, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. 
CONDIT, Mr. TOWNS, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. THOMP- 
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SON, Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, Mrs. 
COLLINS of Illinois, and Mr. HINCHEY. 

H.R. 2946: Mr. FARR, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. 
CONDIT, Mr. TOWNS, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. THOMP- 
SON, Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, and Mrs. 
COLLINS of Illinois. 

H.R. 2959: Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. WATT of 
North Carolina, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. MENENDEZ, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. CLYBURN. 

H.R. 2972: Mr. RUSH. 

H.R. 2974: Mr. CHRISTENSEN, Mr. BAKER of 
Louisiana, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. LATOURETTE, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. ACKERMAN, and Mr. 
GENE GREEN of Texas. 

H.R. 2991: Mr. FRAZER and Mr. FORD. 

H.J. Res. 159: Mr. LAHOOD and Mr. BONO. 

H. Con. Res. 47: Mr. THOMAS. 

H. Con. Res. 83: Mr. MCHALE. 

H. Con. Res. 124: Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

H. Con. Res. 144: Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. SCHUMER, and Mr. 
THORNTON. 

H. Res. 286: Mr. TORRES. 

H. Res. 348: Mr. PORTER, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. RADANOVICH, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
CHRYSLER, Mr. GOODLATTE, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. WELLER, Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina, 
Mr. TIAHRT, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, and Mr. 
SPRATT. 

H. Res. 362: Mr. FARR, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, 
Mr. CONDIT, Mr. TOWNS, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, 
and Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 359: Mr. BONO. 

H.R. 1963: Mr. SAXTON. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's 
desk and referred as follows: 

66. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Miami, FL, Commission relative to the 
downing of two unarmed civilian planes on 
February 24, 1996, by the Cuban Government; 
to the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. 

67. Also, petition of the Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, relative to Council Reso- 
lution 11-251. Sense of the Council Federal 
Payment Emergency Resolution of 1996'' to 
the Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 3019 
OFFERED BY: MR. MCINTOSH 

AMENDMENT NO. 1: At the end, add the fol- 
lowing: 

SEC. . EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Section 18 of the Lobbying Disclosure Act 
of 1995 is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a) ORGANIZATION.—before 
“an”: 

(2) by striking section 501(c)4)" and in- 
serting section 501(c)(4) or 501(c)(5)"; 

(3) by inserting after 1986“ the following: 
“or affiliated organizations"; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 
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"(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a), any 2 organizations shall be con- 
sidered to be affiliated organizations if the 
organizations meet any one or more of the 
following criteria: 

i) The governing instrument of one such 
organization requires it to be bound by deci- 
sions of the other organization on legislative 
issues. 
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2) The governing board of one such orga- 
nization includes persons who— 

“(A) are specifically designated representa- 
tives of the other such organization or are 
members of the governing board, officers, or 
paid executive staff members of such other 
organization; and 

B) by aggregating their votes, have suffi- 
cient voting power to cause or prevent ac- 
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tion on political advocacy issues by the 
other such organization. 

(3) The organizations 

(A) either use the same name or trade- 
mark, or represent themselves as being af- 
filiated; and 


) coordinate their lobbying activities or 
political advocacy.”’. 
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THE DEATH OF HIS EMINENCE, 

JOHN CARDINAL KROL, D. D., 
J. D. C., ARCHBISHOP EMERITUS 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 1910-96 


HON. JON D. FOX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. FOX of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to share my thoughts about a great 
spiritual leader who led the archdiocese of 
Philadelphia for nearly 30 years. 

This week, the city of Philadelphia, the en- 
tire Delaware Valley region, the United States, 
and people throughout the world are mourning 
the death of one of the great spiritual leaders 
of our time, John Cardinal Krol, archbishop 
emeritus of the archdiocese of Philadelphia. 
He was 85. He came to Philadelphia an un- 
known bishop from Cleveland. He leaves with 
friends in the city, the Nation, and around the 
world. 

In my capacity of public service, | have had 
the great opportunity to know His Eminence. 
Through my contacts with members of his 
flock, | have come to appreciate the spirit, 
dedication, and integrity of a man who was 
unwavering in his faith in God, his commit- 
ment to his church and its people, and his 
dedication to the Greater Philadelphia area he 
served. He was a prince of the church who 
never lost touch with the common man and 
woman. He was a doctrinal conservative who 
had compassion for workers and the poor. He 
was, at once, a man who moved in powerful 
worldwide circles which dictated the course of 
Roman Catholicism and international politics 
and a shepherd whose humble service to God 
and His people made him a role model for 
those of all faiths. He served his people and 
his church with strong, steady, and effective 
leadership and with great distinction. 

The cardinal was born in Cleveland in 1910, 
the fourth of eight children of John and Anne 
Krol, Polish immigrants. One day, the cardinal 
liked to remember, a coworker asked him four 
questions about Catholicism that he couldn't 
answer. Annoyed, he began poking around in 
theology books. Instead of answers, he found 
more questions. That search for answers led 
him, at age 21, to the door of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary in Cleveland where he enrolled in 1931 
as a candidate for the priesthood. There he 
developed a reputation for scholastic brilliance 
and was ordained a priest in 1937. 

His obvious intelligence and his devotion to 
God led him to Rome where he studied canon 
law. He arrived in a Europe restless under the 
shadow of Adolph Hitler. He visited Poland in 
1939 to seek out the birthplace of his parents 
and managed to flee just before Nazi troops 
overran the country. Father Krol returned to 
this country and began further law studies at 
Catholic University here in Washington. He 
obtained his doctorate in canon law in 1942. 


A year later, he was named vice chancellor 
of the Cleveland diocese and, in 1951, he be- 
came chancellor. In 1953, he was named aux- 
iliary bishop of Cleveland and, later that year, 
vicar general of the diocese. 

It was from this position he was named 
archbishop of Philadelphia in 1961. 

As a public figure in Philadelphia, Cardinal 
Krol often moved among the wealthy and pow- 
erful in public life. Still, those who know him 
well described the cardinal as shy, compas- 
sionate, caring, and most at ease with children 
and the disabled. 

It was at the Second Vatican Council in1962 
that Bishop Krol became friendly with Karol 
Jozef Wojtyla, the Polish priest who would 
later become Pope John Paul Il. The future 
pope had been born in a town less than 50 
miles from where Bishop Krol's parents hailed, 
and the two could lapse easily into a local Pol- 
ish dialect that no one around them could un- 
derstand. 

Bishop Krol had been the only American 
named the year before to serve on a commis- 
sion preparing for the Vatican Council. His Ho- 
liness, Pope John XXIII, called the meeting of 
all the world's Catholic bishops in an effort to 
renew the church for life in modern times. It 
was to be only the 21st such council in the 
church's history and the first in a century. 

It was amid these preparations that Pope 
John named Bishop Krol to be archbishop of 
Philadelphia. He succeeded John Cardinal 
O'Hara, who had died the previous summer. 
Then the youngest Catholic archbishop in the 
United States, Krol approached his new job 
with trepidation. Still, he later recalled that he 
was given a warm welcome by the priest, reli- 
gious, and the people of Philadelphia. 

A talented administrator, he kept the arch- 
diocese financially secure at a time when even 
the Vatican was experiencing monetary prob- 
lems. He ran the five-county archdiocese like 
a business and responsibly provided for the 
1.5 million Catholics who live there. He main- 
tained the Catholic school system, one of the 
best in the Nation, despite severe economic 
pressures and a decline in teaching nuns. 

At the same time he was administering the 
archdiocese with great skill, his stature rose in 
Rome. During the Vatican Council, Pope John 
made him one of the five under secretaries. In 
1967, Pope Paul VI named Archbishop Krol a 
cardinal, a prince of the church. 

In 1971, the cardinal's fellow bishops elect- 
ed him to a 3-year term as president of the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops, so- 
lidifying his position as a premier prelate of the 
Catholic Church in America. 

It is widely believed that Cardinal Krol 
played a key role in the 1978 conclave that 
elected Wojtyla, then the archbishop of 
Krakow, Poland, to the papacy. The two re- 
mained close friends and Cardinal Krol was 
one of the few people in the world who could 
get through to His Holiness on the telephone, 
giving him unique input to the decisionmaking 
process of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Poland was always an important cause in 
Cardinal Krol's life. He made radio broadcasts 
in Polish to his ancestral land for more than 
25 years and headed relief efforts during the 
economic crises of the 1980's when his friend 
Lech Walesa and the Solidarity movement 
were challenging Communist rule. 

In this country, he offered advice and direc- 
tion to several American Presidents including 
Richard Nixon who asked him to deliver ser- 
mons in the White House during his Presi- 
dency. He offered prayers at two Republican 
national conventions and traveled extensively 
to Israel, Egypt, India, Ireland, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, and Poland. He called for Catholics and 
Protestants to lay down their arms in Northern 
Ireland and urged both sides to share the lan- 
guage of peace in the Middle East. 

In 1972, he concelebrated Mass with Pope 
John Paul Il, then a cardinal, in a field at 
Auschwitz honoring the Polish priest and mar- 
tyr St. Maximilian Kolbe, who volunteered to 
die in place of a Polish Army sergeant. 

When the Vatican was faced with staggering 
deficits in the early 1980's, Cardinal Krol was 
appointed to a council of 15 cardinals and 
helped rescue the Holy See's finances. In 
1985, Pope John Paul Il appointed Cardinal 
Krol one of three copresidents over the Ex- 
traordinary Synod of Bishops, a special con- 
ference summoned by the Pope to evaluate 
the condition of the church 20 years after the 
close of Vatican II. 

Cardinal Krol submitted his resignation to 
the Pope on his 75th birthday as required by 
church law. But its acceptance was delayed 
out of a reluctance to see him step down. Fi- 
nally, 2 years later, after the cardinal had be- 
come seriously ill, the Pope named Cardinal 
Anthony Bevilacqua, then bishop of Pittsburgh, 
to succeed him. 

On the occasion of his 75th birthday, the 
cardinal listed among the high points of his 
tenure in Philadelphia the canonization in 
1977 of his 19th-century predecessor, St. 
John Neumann, the fourth bishop of Philadel- 
phia; the meeting in Philadelphia in 1976 of 
the 41st International Eucharistic Congress, a 
major gathering of Catholics from around the 
world; Pope John Paul II's visit to Philadelphia 
in 1979 during His Holiness' first trip to the 
United States; and the development of the 
new parishes and the construction of new 
churches. 

When many Catholics fled the city of Phila- 
delphia for the suburbs, Cardinal Krol adopted 
a policy of keeping as many churches and 
Schools open as possible in innercity neigh- 
borhoods despite the fact that the majority of 
the people served by the churches and 
schools there were not Catholic. 

Cardinal Krol also took satisfaction in the 
establishment in 1981 of Business Leaders 
Organized for Catholic Schools [BLOCS], an 
organization of local corporate executives, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, that raised millions 
of dollars for Catholic schools. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Cardinal Krol stayed on the job longer after 
reaching retirement age than any other Amer- 
ican bishop. 

The Cardinal, whose name in Polish means 
king, was uncomfortable with the trappings of 
his office. He disliked pomp and was happiest 
when he was with the children of his arch- 
diocese or helping the poor. 

Over the years, honors have been 
showered on the prelate. A score of colleges 
and universities, including all the Philadelphia- 
area ones, conferred honorary degrees upon 
him. His biography lists 45 awards, including 
ones from Poland, Italy, and the Republic of 
Chad. He received the Philadelphia Freedom 
Medal, the city’s most prestigious award, in 
1978. 

The last award listed, and perhaps the most 
revered by Cardinal Krol, was the 
Commandery with the Star of the Order of 
Merit, presented by Polish President Lech 
Walesa in March 1991. Poland’s highest 
award for people of other nations who are not 
heads of state, it had not been awarded in 52 


years. 

The health of Cardinal Krol has not been 
good for years, Mr. Speaker, but he never lost 
his sense of humor. “You get tired and you 
get into a rocking chair and you can’t get it 
started,” he quipped. But even when his 
health was not good, Cardinal Krol kept work- 
ing on behalf of his church and its people. He 
traveled to Rome to celebrate the elevation of 
his successor, Anthony Bevilacqua, to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals in June 1991. And last Octo- 
ber, he was at Giants Stadium to welcome his 
dear friend, the Pope, to America. 

Cardinal John Krol died on the Feast of 
Katherine Drexel, the Philadelphia heiress and 
nun who he sought to elevate to the status of 
saint. 

The woman, known as Mother Drexel, was 
beatified November 20, 1988, in a ceremony 
at the Vatican. Beatification is the second- 
highest honor the Catholic Church can confer, 
the next-to-last step in the long process to- 
ward granting sainthood to a member. 

Cardinal Krol, then a retired archbishop, 
said at the time that the honor was a dream 
come true. 

The quest to honor Mother Drexel began in 
1964 when Cardinal Krol approved a request 
by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament that 
the church consider the possibility of declaring 
Mother Drexel a saint. 

An heiress who lived in poverty as a nun, 
Mother Drexe! gave $20 million to support the 
church's work among black people and native 
Americans. | think it is fitting that Cardinal Krol 
chose such a person to champion. Her spirit 
was reflected in his life. Her compassion for 
those in need was mirrored by his own. Her 
rejection of wealth and status in favor of a life 
of service was matched by his rejection of 
earthly trappings in favor of unfailing spiritual- 


ity. 

Unfortunately, Cardinal Krol’s friend, Pope 
John Paul Il, will be unable to attend the fu- 
neral services in Philadelphia because of se- 
curity restrictions but he was saddened by the 
news of his friend’s death. His Holiness said, 
“| have received news of the death of Cardinal 
John Krol, with a sense of great loss. With im- 
mense gratitude for his fruitful and untiring co- 
operation with the Holy See from the time of 
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the Second Vatican Council and with me per- 
sonally throughout my pontificate, | am certain 
that his memory will live on in the community 
he so faithfully served.” 

Mr. Speaker, the death of John Cardinal 
Krol was a loss to the archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia and the entire Nation as well as to the 
Catholic Church, both here in the United 
States and throughout the world. Cardinal Krol 
was a quiet, graceful man in life and he was 
graceful in death. He chose to return home 
where he died, in his own bed, surrounded by 
friends, family, and colleagues. By extension, 
Mr. Speaker, all of us who ever knew him, 
who ever benefited by his leadership and faith, 
who ever felt the grace of this man were there 
as well. He will be missed but his spirit will live 
on in the lives of all he touched. 


H.R. 1645 AND THE FLOODING IN 
OREGON 


HON. JIM BUNN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. BUNN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, with the 
recent floods in the Pacific Northwest, one of 
the things that became clear to me is that 
there are times when neighbors doing every- 
thing they can to help their neighbors just is 
not . These are the times where peo- 
ple need help that only the State and Federal 
governments can provide, whether that be 
through the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency [FEMA] or the National Guard, or any 
other Government program designed to help 
those in the most need. In this case, | was 
lucky enough to witness first-hand the National 
Guard in Oregon and the important role in 
saving lives and property. | am very thankful 
for having that opportunity. 

Immediately after the rains, | observed the 
flood-damaged areas while riding in a National 
Guard helicopter. During that ride, we found a 
family stranded. The National Guard used the 
helicopter to rescue the family and take them 
to safety. It is actions like this, that happened 
all across the flooded area, that show how im- 
portant the Oregon National Guard is to our 
State. At this time, | would like to submit for 
the RECORD comments provided by Major 
General Rees of the Oregon National Guard 
which further illustrate the need for the Na- 
tional Guard. 

HEADQUARTERS, OREGON NATIONAL 
GUARD, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL, 

Salem, OR, February 26, 1996. 
Maj. Gen. EDWARD J. PHILBIN, 
Executive Director, National Guard Association 
of the United States, Washington, DC. 

DEAR ED: Knowing the keen interest you 
and the leadership of the NGAUS have shown 
in regard to H.R. 1646, I have decided to write 
this letter to inform you of our experiences 
in the recent traumatic flooding in Oregon. 

Iam proud to say that the men and women 
of the Oregon National guard, Army and Air, 
responded magnificently. A total of over 
1,200 individuals responded, reaching a peak 
of 750 on duty at one time. 

In a similar flooding in 1964 over 70 lives 
were lost. In 1996, only 4 perished. Techno- 
logical improvements such as satellite 
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weather, cell phones, et al, played a signifi- 
cant part. However, a modernized National 
Guard played a huge role in that golden“ 24 
hours when everyone must get it right or 
fail. Mud slides and high water made our 
highway system a shambles. National 
Guardsmen in many different modes but pri- 
marily in modernized aircraft or aircraft 
with aircrews equipped with night vision de- 
vices and thermal imagers evacuated 68 per- 
sons from extremely perilous circumstances. 
To those who say that the Guard is in too 
many communities and needs to reduce, let 
me say that we would have failed if we had 
been concentrated only in mega-armories in 
metropolitan areas. To those who say that 
we can share resources with other compo- 
nents, let me say thank you, but I need dual- 
missioned and highly functional units avail- 
able at a moment's notice and under the 
Governor's control. 
phic dispersal, community involve- 
ment, familiarity with municipal govern- 
ment, the right mix of modernized capabili- 
ties, and unity of command is what the peo- 
ple of Oregon needed and got in their time or 


peril. 

Only the National Guard can deliver that 
support. I fear that H.R. 1646 may create 
some false sense that the Army Reserve will 
ride to the rescue in a dire local emergency 
in lieu of a diminished National Guard. 

Additionally, I must tell you of the sup- 
port I received from fellow TAG’s and the 
National Guard Bureau. In the response 
process, the California National Guard puta 
C-130 with 240,000 sand bags in to Portland 
Air National Guard base within 6 hours of 
the request. In the recovery phase, Califor- 
nia, Utah, and Washington put units on 
stand-by (primarily ribbon-bridge companies 
and water purification units). This was all 
done without an interstate compact because 
we made it work without a compact. How- 
ever, please do not diminish your advocacy 
of the national compact. Many important 
questions such as liability and insurance 
need to be addressed systematically and not 
on the tarmac with each event. 

Finally, I can say that the foresight shown 
by previous Oregon Adjutants General in se- 
lecting force structure paid great dividends. 
At the heart of our operation was the 41st 
Brigade and 116th Brigade combat units with 
their inherent command, control, and com- 
munications. Their Table of Organization 
and Equipment support units of engineer, 
medical, and MP’s were supplemented by 
force multipliers from echelon above division 
ARNG aviation, engineers, and transpor- 
tation units and ANG support units. (I am 
also pleased to tell you that critical parts for 
our CH-47D aircraft were delivered just in 
time" by our OSA ANG C-26.) A truly bal- 
anced force of combat, combat support, and 
combat service support units made the day. 

Keep up the fight, we need an informed ap- 
proach on this issue, not a quick legislative 
enactment based on an anecdote. 

Best regards, 
RAYMOND F. REES, 
Major General, OR NG, 
Adjutant General. 


— 


AFFIRMATIVE STEPS OF THE ST. 
LOUIS FIRE DEPARTMENT 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1996 
Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a well-known 
fact that in spite of the many gains women 
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have made in the workplace, there are still 
employers who have yet to recognize their tal- 
ents and reward them accordingly. This is es- 
pecially true in law enforcement. | am proud to 
say that St. Louis officials have taken affirma- 
tive steps to resolve this problem. Recently, 
St. Louis Fire Department chief, Neil 
Svetanics, appointed the department's first 
woman captain, Gail Simmons, to the busiest 
engine company in the city. 

| want to share the following editorial re- 
garding the St. Louis Fire Department's effort 
to recruit and hire women. Entitled "Climbing 
The Fire Department's Ladder," the editorial 
appeared in the February 2, 1996, edition of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. It is my hope that 
the account will enlighten my colleagues who 
have questions regarding employment politics 
that target qualified and deserving women and 
other minorities. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 29, 


CLIMBING THE FIRE DEPARTMENT'S LADDER 

With the elevation of women to the ranks 
of captain in both the city's Fire and Police 
departments, it now seems rather ludicrous 
that society used to ask whether females 
were capable of becoming police officers and 
firefighters. 

Eventually the question became why so 
few of them held such jobs. That was the 
issue the Department of Justice raised dur- 
ing the 1970s to prod fire and police depart- 
ments across the country to hire more 
women. 

Just recently, the city’s Fire Department 
reached a milestone of sorts by appointing 
the first woman captain in 139 years. She is 
Gail Simmons. 

Capt. Simmons is one of 118 captains; she’s 
assigned to the city’s busiest engine com- 
pany, No. 28, at 4810 Enright Avenue. Chief 
Neil Svetanics wants to go further. His goal, 
he says, is the appointment of the city’s first 
female batallion chief. Whereas a captain 
commands a fire truck, a batallion chief su- 
pervises five firehouses within a district. 
Reaching that goal will necessarily mean the 
department will have to accelerate it’s re- 
cruitment and hiring of women. They now 
number 10 in a city firefighting force of 
about 700. 

Police Board President Anne-Marie Clarke 
adds that recruitment of more women is a 
priority. The department already is way 
ahead of the Fire Department when it comes 
to hiring women. 

They make up roughly 12 percent of the 
city’s police force, and the board already has 
promoted a woman. Antoinette “Toni” Filla, 
to the rank of captain. A 21-year veteran, she 
commands the Eighth District and formerly 
headed the internal affairs division. 

Capts. Simmons and Filla don’t regard 
their achievements as all that special. But 
they are special in one important sense. As 
trailblazers, these two have opened the doors 
for others who will be less stigmatized by the 
old question of whether women are phys- 
ically capable of being cops and firefighters. 


A TRIBUTE TO LOUISE ST. JEAN 
HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1996 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
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work and outstanding public service of Louise 
St. Jean. Louise, the department of economic 
and community development’s executive sec- 
retary, is retiring at the end of March after 23 
years of exemplary service with the County of 
San Bernardino in California. 

Louise was born in San Bernardino at St. 
Bernardine Hospital. As the youngest of eight 
children, she was raised on a 100-acre farm in 
Bloomington where her dad grew boysen- 
berries. Her mother, who is 91, still lives in 
Bloomington. 

Louise began her professional work with 
San Bernardino County in 1973 as a clerk with 
the transportation/flood control department. 
She was promoted in 1975 and served with 
the county surveyor’s office. A short time later, 
Louise returned to the county and in 1985 was 
promoted to executive secretary to the director 
of Economic and Community Development. 

Louise was recognized as the department's 
County Employee of the Year in 1994 by the 
board of supervisors. She was particularly in- 
strumental in facilitating the public sector ap- 
proval process for the issuance of over $800 
million in tax-exempt housing and industrial 
development bonds to finance new homes, 
apartments, and commerce in San Bernardino 
County. 

Louise is also well known for her versaiiiity 
and professionalism which has allowed her to 
assume many diverse responsibilities. While 
she has served primarily as the secretary to 
the ECD director, she was also the secretary 
for the county's appointed economic and com- 
munity development commission and sec- 
retary to the Agua Mansa Growth Association 
comprised of elected officials from the cities of 
Colton, Riverside and Rialto and the Counties 
of San Bernardino and Riverside. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, our col- 
leagues, Louise's husband Ed, their family, 
and many friends in wishing her many more 
years of happiness and success in writing that 
book she has always wanted to write. It is only 
appropriate that the House recognize Louise 
St. Jean today for her many years of dedi- 
cated service to San Bernardino County. 


TRIBUTE TO JIM ELLIOTT 
HON. GERALD D. KLECZKA 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
tribute to Jim Elliott of Milwaukee, who after 
39 years in the labor movement, 22 of them 
as president of the Milwaukee Building and 
Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO, re- 
cently retired. 

After serving his country in the Air Force, 
Jim returned to Milwaukee and began working 
at Otis Elevator, where he joined the Elevator 
Constructors Local 15. Five years later, while 
still at Otis, following his parent's examples of 
union activism and involvement, he was elect- 
ed full-time business manager for the union, a 
post he held for 18 years. In 1974, Jim put his 
years of union experience to work once again 
and was elected president of the Milwaukee 
Building and Construction Trades Council, the 
post he held until his retirement just last 
month. 
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During his distinguished career, Jim has 
served his union brothers and sisters well in 
various capacities, including the United Way of 
Greater Milwaukee; the Greater Milwaukee 
Committee; the Wisconsin Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education; the Mil- 
waukee County Labor Council, AFL-CIO; and 
the University of Wisconsin Board of Regents. 

Best wishes, Jim, to you and Sandy, and to 
your children and grandchildren. Enjoy your 
well-deserved retirement and thanks for every- 
thing over the years. God bless. 


HEALTH INSURANCE REFORM BILL 
HON. LYNN C. WOOLSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of the Kennedy-Kassebaum- 
Roukema health insurance reform bill. Of the 
more than 43 million Americans who still have 
no health insurance, 21 million lack coverage 
because of preexisting conditions. An addi- 
tional 4 million must stay in their jobs because 
they fear losing coverage if they leave. 

The Roukema bill will expand the availability 
of health insurance by eliminating preexisting 
condition restrictions an: guaranteeing port- 
ability. Americans who want to change jobs 
will no longer be locked into their current jobs 
because they fear they will lose their health in- 
surance. 

Of course, we should continue our efforts to 
enact comprehensive health care reform legis- 
lation that will control costs and ensure univer- 
sal coverage. While the Roukema bill is by no 
means the solution to our Nation's health care 
crisis, it is a start. 

In his State of the Union Address, President 
Clinton said he would sign the Kennedy- 
Kassebaum-Roukema bill, and he urged Con- 
gress to take quick action on this legislation. 
The House of Representatives has an oppor- 
tunity to move the Roukema health care re- 
form bill one step closer to the President's 
desk by passing it as soon as possible. Unfor- 
tunately, some Members of this body want to 
delay enactment of these much-needed re- 
forms by loading the Roukema bill down with 
controversial provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, we can't afford to let this mod- 
est, but essential health care reform plan fall 
by the wayside. The American people need 
this health care reform bill, and they need it 
now. | urge my colleagues to support the Rou- 
kema health care reform bill. 


A TRIBUTE TO PHYLLIS L. 
PETERSON 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, ! 
rise today to pay tribute to Phyllis L. Peterson, 
who is retiring after 12 distinguished years as 
president of Diablo Valley College in Concord, 
CA. 

Dr. Peterson's career began 37 years ago 
as a high school French teacher. She later 
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was recruited into community college adminis- 
tration at De Anza College in Cupertino, CA, 
and later at Cuyamaca College in San Diego 
County. 

In 1984, Dr. Peterson became the fourth 
president of Diablo Valley College. During her 
illustrious career at DVC, she helped develop 
the Center for Higher Education at DVC's sat- 
ellite center in San Ramon, CA, and led the 
college to its highest enrollment of 23,000 stu- 
dents. She guided the college's faculty and 
staff into an era of shared governance and 
provided the vision for DVC's nationally ac- 
claimed instructional program. 

Dr. Peterson has proven herself a leader in 
higher education. In 1993, she served as head 
of the Chief Executive Officers of the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges. The University of 
Texas Community College Leadership Pro- 
gram recognized her as an outstanding com- 
munity college president and the Association 
of California Community College Administra- 
tors honored her with the Harry Buttimer Dis- 
tinguished Administrator Award. 

Through her accomplishments as a teacher 
and administrator, Dr. Peterson embodies the 
very best in our educational leadership. | per- 
sonally want to thank her for her years of 
dedicated service to the education community 
and wish her the very best in the future. 


RECOGNITION OF NATIONAL 
SPORTSMANSHIP DAY 


HON. PATRICK J. KENNEDY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speak- 
er, | rise today in support of National Sports- 
manship Day, March 7, 1996. Since 1991, stu- 
dent athletes from across the country have 
come together to celebrate sportsmanship, 
and the importance of fairness, character, and 
ethics in athletics at all levels. Parents, teach- 
ers, coaches, and students of all ages will 
spend this day participating in creative activi- 
ties that will emphasize the rewards of being 
a good sport. Teamwork, cooperation, hon- 
esty, and integrity are the themes of the life 
lessons that are learned by the young people 
who take part in this day. 

For the past 6 years, the Institute for Inter- 
national Sport, located at the University of 
Rhode Island, has worked hard to help estab- 
lish greater awareness in the area of physical 
fitness. In addition to National Sportsmanship 
Day, the institute works all year to promote ini- 
tiatives like the Student-Athlete Outreach Pro- 
gram, where student-athletes from high 
Schools and colleges travel to local elementary 
and middle schools to serve as positive role 
models and promote good sportsmanship. 

| am proud to offer my support to programs 
like this that provide students of all ages the 
opportunity to develop the skills that will help 
them through life. | would like to acknowledge 
the parents, teachers, coaches, participants, 
and especially those individuals who have 
committed their time and efforts to broaden 
participation in the arena of friendly competi- 
tion and sportsmanship. 
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THE CARDIAC ARREST SURVIVAL 
ACT OF 1995 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
introduce the Cardiac Arrest Survival Act of 
1995. This legislation would encourage greater 
training of citizens and professionals who re- 
spond first to victims whose heart suddenly 
Stops, known as cardiac arrest, or other cases 
of serious trauma injury. It would expand the 
number of health professionals and members 
of the lay public who are trained to perform life 
savings techniques, such as cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation [CPR], rescue breathing, reliev- 
ing airway obstruction, and other first aid tech- 
niques. 

Each year, approximately 350,000 people 
die when they suffer cardiac arrest. Less than 
5 percent of people suffering cardiac arrest 
outside of a hospital survive, according to the 
American Heart Association. 

| know we can do better than this. We owe 
it to ourselves and our loved ones to try. For 
instance, in Seattle, where CPR training is re- 
quired for high school students, cab drivers, 
and Seattle sports arena vendors, and is of- 
fered free to anyone who wants it, a person is 
five times more likely to survive a cardiac ar- 
rest than in most other parts of the country. In 
Seattle, the average survival rate for cardiac 
arrest is 29 percent and rises to 40 percent for 
victims who receive the quickest emergency 
response. 

As a member of the Health Subcommittee, 
| have received evidence that strongly sug- 
gests that we should be training more people 
to learn CPR. Merely eight States currently re- 
quire elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers to be trained in CPR and first aid before 
receiving a teaching certificate. Only 15 States 
demand that athletic coaches know CPR, 
while 16 States require students to learn CPR. 

But even if we expand these programs, we 
must ask, "Are we training the right people?" 
A recent study of CPR training courses by Dr. 
Nisha Chandra, a Johns Hopkins researcher 
and member of the American Heart Associa- 
tion's Emergency Cardiac Care Committee, 
found that three out of four of those participat- 
ing in an American Red Cross CPR training 
course were under age 40. However, the peo- 
ple most likely to be called on to use CPR in 
the home, where 70 percent of cardiac arrests 
occur, are those between 50 and 70. We 
should be training more older Americans to 
perform CPR. 

The need for CPR training is particularly 
acute in the 10th Congressional District of 
Massachusetts where there is a high propor- 
tion of elderly residents. | believe it is essential 
to increase public awareness of this issue. In 
fact, many of my congressional staff have re- 
ceived CPR training. 

But, according to the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, CPR training is not enough. To in- 
crease survival after cardiac arrest, a se- 
quence of events needs to occur, including 
early CPR response—within 4 minutes—open- 
ing airways and providing oxygen, administer- 
ing electric shock, known as defibrillation—to 
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restore heart rhythm—and medication. Each of 
these activities must be successfully linked in 
a chain of survival. Any weak link in this chain 
undermines the likelihood of success. 

This legislation | am introducing today would 
encourage States to increase CPR and life 
saving first aid training for anyone likely to be 
in frequent contact with people at high risk of 
cardiac arrest, such as health professional, 
police and fire personnel, athletic coaches, 
and lifeguards. In addition, States would be 
encouraged to train members of the lay public, 
such as school teachers, high school students, 
licensed professionals, and even anyone ap- 
plying for a driver's license. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health 
and Human Services would be directed to de- 
velop recommendations to States regarding 
how to increase training in CPR and other life 
saving techniques and who should be trained. 
The Secretary would make recommendations 
regarding how to increase the availability of 
automatic external defibrillators on ambu- 
lances, in large public buildings, and at large 
public gatherings, such as sports events. 

The Secretary would also recommend ap- 
proaches to reduce the cost of liability insur- 
ance associated with defibrillators to make 
them more affordable and available. The Sec- 
retary would study options for self-Qisurance 
by the Federal Government for defibrillators it 
buys and consider the advisability of establish- 
ing an industry funded compensation fund to 
pay claims arising from devices purchased by 
private entities. 

Finally, the Secretary would monitor the fre- 
quency of cardiac arrest and survival and re- 
port to the Congress regarding improvement in 
these areas. 

This legislation would not mandate any 
State or local actions and would authorize only 
the funds necessary to carry out authorized 
Federal activities. 

| urge my colleagues to join the American 
Heart Association, the American Red Cross, 
the American Association of Critical Care 
Nurses, and the National Association of EMS 
Physicians in support of this potentially life 
saving legislation. 


COMBATING TERRORISM 
HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to condemn in the 
harshest terms the recent wave of suicide- 
bomb attacks in Israel. These cowardly at- 
tacks, carried out by Hamas, indiscriminately 
maimed and killed hundreds of innocent civil- 
ians and must be stopped. How many times 
must Israel watch her children be butchered in 
the street while she stands by idly in the name 
of peace? How long would the United States 
tolerate this level of terror if these scenes 
were played out in the streets of New York or 
Washington? 

The time has come for Chairman Arafat and 
the Palestinian Authority [PA] take action 
against the perpetrators. If Chairman Arafat is 
serious about achieving a lasting peace in the 
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Mideast and Palestinian self-determination, 
then he must step forward and honor his com- 
mitment to combat terrorism in areas under 
controlled of the PA. It is time to start disarm- 
ing Hamas and apprehending the perpetrators 
of these heinous crimes. If Chairman Arafat 
and the PA hope to further appeal to the 
United States and international community for 
financial assistance they must send a clear 
and unmistakable message to Hamas and 
other terrorist groups that they are not wel- 
come and further attacks on Israel will not be 
tolerated. 

In closing let me send my heartfelt condo- 
lences to the friends and families of victims of 
these horrible bombings and assure the peo- 
ple of Israel! that the United States of America 
is firmly committed to combating terrorism and 
its roots abroad. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. LEONARD 
BAILEY 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1996 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to your attention the fine work and out- 
standing public service of Dr. Leonard Bailey 
of Loma Linda, CA. On March 12, Dr. Bailey, 
a pioneer in infant heart transplants, will be 
appropriately honored for his contributions to 
the health of children, with the dedication of a 
10-acre park named in his honor in Loma 
Linda. 

Dr. Bailey is a world famous authority on in- 
fant cardiac transplantation and his education, 
training, and professional accomplishments 
are very well known. In 1984, Dr. Bailey first 
received attention with the transplantation of a 
baboon heart into a 12-day-old girl. While the 
infant, known around the world as Baby Faye, 
died 3 weeks later, she was the first of many 
infant heart transplants. Eddie Anguiano—who 
was known as Baby Moses when he was 
given a human heart transplant as a four-day- 
old baby in 1984—is today a healthy, active 
youngster as a result of Dr. Bailey's work. 

Dr. Bailey is chairman of the department of 
surgery and surgeon-in-chief of the Loma 
Linda University Children's Hospital. He is pro- 
fessor of surgery in the School of Medicine of 
Loma Linda University and directs surgical 
training programs at the University Medical 


Center. 

In 1989, the city of Loma Linda purchased 
a 10-acre parcel of land adjacent to the Bryn 
Mawr Elementary School. Elmer Digneo, then 
mayor of Loma Linda, suggested that because 
the park was adjacent to an elementary 
school, it be named after Dr. Bailey for his life- 
long dedication to the health of children. On 
February 13, 1990, the local city council offi- 
cially named the park the Leonard Bailey 
Park. Work is now underway to provide di- 
verse recreational use—a baseball diamond, 
tennis courts, a full-sized soccer field, facilities 
for little league baseball, and others—at the 
park. Dr. Bailey joins Mayor Digneo and Hulda 
Crooks as two local citizens distinguished by 
parks named in their honor. 

Mr. Speaker, | have known Dr. Bailey and 
have admired his work for a great many years. 
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A photograph of Dr. Bailey and many of the 
children he has provided with a second 
chance, hangs proudly in my office. | ask that 
you join me, our colleagues, and many of Dr. 
Bailey's friends and colleagues in recognizing 
his remarkable achievements at the official 
dedication of the Leonard Bailey Park in Loma 
Linda. 


SALUTE TO MARGARET BUSH 
WILSON 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, in keeping with this 
year’s Black History Month theme, “African- 
American Women: Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow” | would like to pay tribute to an out- 
standing St. Louisan who exemplifies the high- 
est values and qualities of leadership in the 
African-American community, Mrs. Margaret 
Bush Wilson. 

Mrs. Wilson is a St. Louis native who grad- 
uated from Sumner High School and received 
a B.A. degree in economics, cum laude, from 
Talladega College. She went on to earn her 
LL.B. from Lincoln University School of Law. 
Mrs. Wilson has been a highly respected jurist 
in St. Louis for many years and is admitted to 
practice before the U.S. Supreme Court. She 
has also taught at the CLEO Institute and St. 
Louis University School of Law. 

Margaret Bush Wilson has dedicated her life 
to the fight for civil rights and racial equality, 
carrying on a family tradition of community 
service. Mrs. Wilson’s mother, Berenice 
Casey, served on the executive committee of 
the St. Louis NAACP in the 1920's and 1930's 
and her father, James T. Bush, Sr., a pioneer 
real estate broker in St. Louis was the moving 
force behind the Shelley vs. Kraemer case 
which led to the landmark U.S. Supreme Court 
decision outlawing racial restrictive housing 
convenants. 

In addition to being a prominent St. Louis 
leader, Margaret Bush Wilson has served in 
many national positions. She was national 
chairperson of the NAACP Board of Directors 
from 1975 to 1984. She has also served in the 
following Federal, State, and local posts: U.S. 
attorney, legal division, the Rural Electrification 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, assistant attorney-general of Missouri, 
legal services specialist, State Technical as- 
sistance Office, War on Poverty; administrator, 
Community Services and Continuing Edu- 
cation Programs, title |, Higher Education Act 
of 1965 in Missouri, and acting director, St. 
Louis Lawyers for Housing. 

Mrs. Wilson actively serves in numerous or- 
ganizations committed to education and social 
justice. She is a member of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority and is the recipient of many 
civic and professional awards including honor- 
ary degrees from St. Paul's College, Smith 
College, Washington University, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Talladega College, Boston University, 
and the University of Missouri-St. Louis. 

Margaret Bush Wilson is a cherished mem- 
ber of the St. Louis community and a distin- 
guished black woman. She has demonstrated 
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a deep understanding of the history of the 
black community and displayed the highest 
level of compassion for equal justice. She has 
truly dedicated her life to improving the future 
of the black community. 

Mr. Speaker, | am honored to salute Mrs. 
Margaret Bush Wilson, a force for good in our 
society who has helped change the course of 
African-American history. 


TECHNOLOGY FOR EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | am inserting 
my Washington Report for Wednesday, March 
6, 1996 into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

TECHNOLOGY FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Although the Indiana economy has shown 
some strengths in past months, I sense a 
great deal of unease as I travel around the 
9th District. People are concerned about the 
economy and job security, and worry about 
their future and their children's future. And 
this is not just in Indiana. Many people 
across the country are uneasy about their 
economic future in the new global economy 
that means stronger competition and rapidly 
advancing technology. Hoosiers are inter- 
ested in what it will take to better prepare 
themselves in this new global job market. 
One idea getting increased attention—espe- 
cially for rural areas—is distance learning 
through sophisticated computer links. 

OPPORTUNITIES 


We often hear of the cyberspace revolution, 
the Internet, the Web, and going on-line. Be- 
hind the new and often confusing terminol- 
ogy is the potential to significantly upgrade 
the skills of Hoosier students and workers. 
The economy increasingly demands a work- 
force that is well-educated, particularly in 
math and science, and has important com- 
munication and computer skills. Rural 
areas, such as in southern Indiana, often do 
not have the resources to build new training 
or education facilities, but can get the latest 
information and expertise through tele- 
communications and computer technologies. 

“Distance learning" means using a variety 
of technologies to reach learners hundreds of 
miles away. Instead of traditional, instruc- 
tor-led classroom teaching, people could 
learn through self-directed and interactive 
courses run through multi-media computers. 
Thus, for example, teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools could bring the vast 
resources available on the Internet to our 
students, such as accessing the latest news 
stories or taking them on a “virtual field 
trip" through the Amazon rain forest with- 
out ever learning their class-room. College 
Students could tap into courses being taught 
at distant campuses in areas such as life 
Sciences, business management or engineer- 
ing technology. Someone working during the 
day could spend some time at a business or 
industry site to improve skills in everything 
from speech communication to computer- 
aided design. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EFFORTS 

The federal government helped lay the 
groundwork for the Internet, the worldwide 
connection of computers at libraries, univer- 
sities, governments, and businesses. It is also 
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helping to build the Information Super- 
highway—including Indiana's version, Access 
Indiana—which will make access to the 
Internet much easier. 

The National Science Foundation recently 
funded the Rural Datafication Project, a 
nineties version that brought electricity to 
rural areas some sixty years ago. This 
project is to determine how rural commu- 
nities spread over large areas can be given 
access to the Internet. The federal govern- 
ment also helps promote distance learning 
and rural student access to previously un- 
available courses. 

President Clinton recently announced an 
initiative that makes upgrading the techno- 
logical literacy of our young people a high 
priority for his administration. He has pro- 
posed creating a $2 billion seed money fund 
that would help connect all U.S. schools and 
libraries to the Internet. 


INDIANA EFFORTS 


In Indiana, Governor Bayh has undertaken 
several initiatives to improve distance learn- 
ing and computer use in the schools. 

Indiana now ranks among the top ten 
States in the ratio of students to computer. 
Indiana is also among those states which 
have state-supported telecomputing  net- 
works for K-12 instruction, and several K-12 
Schools in the 9th District have already 
made their debut on the World Wide Web 
with their own Home Pages posting a variety 
of information on school activities and edu- 
cational material. 

The Indiana Higher Education  Tele- 
communications System (IHETS) operates a 
satellite-based T'V network that delivers its 
programs to 300 sites across the state, in- 
cluding 100 K-12 schools, 48 business and in- 
dustry sites, and 33 hospitals. Most of the 
programming allows for live interaction“ of 
students off-campus. 

The Indiana Partnership for Statewide 
Education (IPSE), a consortium of Indiana's 
independent and public higher educational 
institutions, is developing programs to bring 
higher education courses via satellite, cable 
TV, and computers to citizens wherever they 
may live. It is already offering 300 degree and 
non-degree courses throughout Indiana. The 
offerings include undergraduate and grad- 
uate, continuing education, professional de- 
velopment, and independent study courses. 

Indiana is also active in the Rural 
Datafication Project, with a site in Moores 
Hill hosted by the Southeastern Indiana 
Rural Telephone Cooperative providing an 
Internet access program. Another project 
initiated by the Wilson Education Centers in 
Jeffersonville has connected to the Internet 
180 school buildings in 12 counties in the 
southeastern corner of our state. Various 
state grants are available to help schools and 
communities hook up to the Internet. 

ASSESSMENT 

The solution to the challenge of upgrading 
the education of our children and the skills 
of our workers cannot be found in tech- 
nology alone. But there is no doubt in my 
mind that we must take advantage of what 
technology has to offer. Indiana is taking 
some important steps to improve its distance 
learning programs, and these need our sup- 
port, especially for the rural areas of our 
state. We cannot afford to have another two- 
tiered population—those who have access to 
the information highway and those who do 
not. 

But we need more than technology and 
hookups. We also need a sustained dialogue 
among students, teachers, businesses, and 
community leaders to formulate a workforce 
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development policy that is best suited for 
the particular needs of our region. Busi- 
nesses interested in expanding their oper- 
ations in southern Indiana have to play a 
role in defining the skills they expect from 
potential employees. Similarly, teachers 
know our strengths as well as weaknesses, 
and are crucial in defending curriculum and 
teacher training in the new technology so it 
becomes an integral part of instruction. 
Combining these recommendations with in- 
puts from the community, we can build on 
and enhance the various programs already in 
the works. 

Few things are more important to me than 
the education of our children and good jobs 
for our communities. Distance learning and 
improved computer links will play an in- 
creasingly important role in our efforts to 
upgrade our students’ and workers’ skills. It 
is an investment in our future worth mak- 
ing. 


SALUTE TO THE FEDERATION OF 
DODECANESE SOCIETIES 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues a 
philanthropic organization that traces its roots 
back to the Dodecanese Islands of Greece. 
The Dodecanese Islands include Rhodes, 
Kos, Patmos, Kasos, Symi, Kalymnos, Haiki, 
Tilos, Astypalea, Kastelorizo, ^ Nisyros, 
Karpathos, and Leros. These historic islands 
housed the Colossus of Rhodes and are 
where Hippocrates, the father of medicine, 
founded the first western medical school. 
These islands are prominently mentioned in 
Greek history and legend. 

When migrating to the United States, the 
Dodecanese Greeks brought with them their 
love of Hellenic culture and Democracy. They 
were the first to form an antifascist movement, 
in New York City, after Mussolini’s ascension 
to power in Italy. The movement's members 
played a major role in the liberation of the is- 
lands from Italy and Turkey. The Dodeca- 
nesians who love democracy and freedom, not 
only fought in Greece, they served in the ar- 
mies of Abysinnia, Spain, and the American 
military on all fronts in the Second World War. 

On March 7, 1996, the members of the Do- 
decanese Societies in my district together with 
all the members and friends of the society will 
celebrate the 48th anniversary of the unifica- 
tion of the islands with Greece. The members 
of the Dodecanese Societies are unique indi- 
viduals who love their Greek heritage and the 
United States. They take the best of both 
worlds, to create a true cultural blend, that is 
better than the individual. 

Today, the society continues its positive 
role. The Federation serves as a link to the 
Hellenic past and a springboard to the future. 
Under the presidency of Professor Christopher 
|. Koronieos, the organization is concentrating 
on its young since those individuals will Des 
an important role in the growth and success of 
the United States. But, they do not forget their 
heritage and will always fight for freedom and 
human rights, be it in New York or Imia. 

So | ask my colleagues to join me in con- 
gratulating the Federation of Dodecanese So- 
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cieties for their past accomplishments and fu- 
ture endeavors. 


CELESTIAL ECONOMICS 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the great Sid 
Taylor of the National Taxpayers Union Foun- 
dation takes pen in hand once more, and hits 
the bull’s eye. 

CELESTIAL ECONOMICS 

(By Sid Taylor, Fiscal Poet) 
We had a bitter standoff 
But, the controversy is through. 
We're going to balance the budget 
In the fiscal year of 2002. 
So, now there's no need to worry, 
Our national debt is fine, 
The White House and Congress 
Agree on a $5 trillion credit line. 
The deficits don't really matter, 
They're just a little more red ink, 
So, like the sinking of the Titanic 
$164 billion won't put us in the drink. 
Now, about those interest payments 
To finance our national debt, 
They're only $333 billion a year 
So, there's no need to get upset. 


SCHOOL PRAYER 
HON. DAVID FUNDERBURK 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, | believe 
our leadership should express its concern 
about the despicable act of an Atlanta TV sta- 
tion toward one of our Presidential candidates. 
l|, for one, regret the way Alan Keyes was 
treated by being handcuffed and shoved in a 
parking lot. While | have made no endorse- 
ment in this primary, the profamily and 
provalues message of Alan Keyes deserved to 
be heard in the Georgia debate. 

The 104th Congress has spent its first year 
addressing economic issues. While these 
issues are of vital importance to American 
businesses and families, let us not forget the 
contract with American families. Especially in 
the absence of White House leadership, it is 
now time for us in the second session of the 
104th Congress to address the moral and spir- 
itual crisis facing America. The breakdown of 
families and the disregard of moral values are 
at the very root of our economic woes. 

Many Federal programs may have contrib- 
uted to increased drug use, promiscuity, 
breakup of the traditional family unit, alter- 
native lifestyles, and reliance on Government 
rather than work and individual responsibility. 
Is time the Federal Government sends our 
young people and families a clear message 
regarding values such as hard work, dis- 
cipline, respect for human life, individual re- 
sponsibility, and the sanctity of marriage. And 
since we can still begin each day with prayer 
in the U.S. House, it's time we return prayer 
to our schools. 
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TRIBUTE TO CARDINAL JOHN 
KROL 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, 
| rise today to pay tribute and honor Cardinal 
John Krol. One of the Philadelphia region's 
dearest religious leaders, Cardinal Krol passed 
away early Sunday morning at his home in 
Pennsylvania. 

Born on October 26, 1910, in Cleveland, 
OH, Cardinal Krol's beginnings were humble 
and his aspirations never lofty. All that he ever 
wanted was to be a priest so that he could 
better serve God and people. During his 27 
years as Archbishop of Philadelphia, the Na- 
tion's sixth largest archdiocese, Cardinal Krol 
accomplished that goal, helping to create a 
better life for the residents of the Delaware 
Valley and everyone whose lives he touched. 

As Archbishop, his accomplishments in the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia were great. Dur- 
ing his tenure, over 100 new churches were 
built, the Catholic school system was ex- 
tended far into the suburbs, and services for 
refugees, the elderly, youth, and the hungry 
were expanded. 

Best known for his strict conservatism on 
matters of Church doctrine, such as his oppo- 
sition to the ordination of women and his 
strong stand against abortion, Cardinal Krol 
was steadfast in his beliefs. However, he also 
pursued a social policy that championed the 
rights of workers and the poor. Additionally, 
Cardinal Krol reformed the confusing and 
cumbersome annulment process in the arch- 
diocese for Catholics who were trapped in 
marriages without love. 

Cardinal Krol is also well known as being a 
close friend of Pope John Paul ll, and by 
some accounts was instrumental in his elec- 
tion as the first Polish pope by the Cardinal 
College in 1978. While Pope John Paul Il is 
credited by some as playing a pivotal role in 
freeing Poland and Eastern Europe from com- 
munism, Cardinal Krol also worked to achieve 
those same goals. Of Polish ancestry himself, 
Cardinal Krol often made Polish-language 
broadcasts on Radio Free Europe. Addition- 
ally, Cardinal Krol, like Pope John Paul Il, sup- 
ported Lech Walsea and Solidarity in their ulti- 
mately successful anti-Communist activities. 

A great religious and spiritual leader, Car- 
dinal Krol will be remembered in the hearts of 
the people of Delaware Valley for many years 
to come. Mr. Speaker, at this time, | ask my 
colleagues to join me in paying tribute to the 
late Cardinal John Krol. He will be greatly 
missed by his family, friends, and all of the 
people of the Philadelphia area. 


LEGISLATION TO REAUTHORIZE 
THE SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT 


HON. EARL POMEROY 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
discuss a bill | introduced to reform the Safe 
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Drinking Water Act [SDWA]. This bill, which is 
identical to legislation passed unanimously by 
the Senate, would cut burdensome regula- 
tions, eliminate unnecessary testing require- 
ments, and assist communities in making sure 
their drinking water is clean and safe. 


Since | was elected to Congress, | have 
been working to pass legislation to reauthorize 
and reform the Safe Drinking Water Act. Dur- 
ing the 103d Congress, | joined Congressman 
Slattery and others in introducing H.R. 3392 
which passed the House and was the main bill 
around which negotiations centered. Unfortu- 
nately, Congress adjourned before final action 
could be completed. | am hopeful that with the 
overwhelming support this bill received in the 
Senate, swift action will be taken in the House 
in the near future. 


Over the past 3 years, | have visited several 
small water systems in North Dakota. Through 
my visits and conversations with system oper- 
ators, | have become very familiar with the 
workings of this law. Many small and rural 
water systems simply cannot comply with 
these mandates—they don't have the tech- 
nology and they don't have the resources. 
This law has driven many North Dakota com- 
munities to the edge of bankruptcy, while oth- 
ers have had to ignore the law in order to sur- 
vive financially. 

| firmly believe the rules of SDWA should fit 
the communities it is designed to serve. The 
original law was based on large water systems 
and subscribes to a one-size-fits-all approach 
to the problem. | believe a more prudent ap- 
proach is to take the actual threat to public 
health into consideration and allow commu- 
nities to target scarce resources to those 
needs. 


This bill does just that. It reduces the regu- 
latory burden imposed on States and public 
water systems, increase State authority and 
flexibility, provides financial assistance for un- 
funded mandates, and directs the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to consider costs 
and benefits when setting new standards. Im- 
portantly, small systems are given special con- 
Sideration under the legislation. The bill re- 
quires the EPA to consider system size when 
determining the best available technology to 
address a risk, permits States to issue 
variances, and provides for technical assist- 
ance grants. 

Of particular concern to me regarding the 
current law are the arbitrary numbers of spe- 
cific contaminants that must be regulated 
without regard to the risk they present. Cur- 
rently, communities must monitor for 83 con- 
taminants and the EPA will require monitoring 
for 25 more contaminants every 3 years. The 
bill passed by the Senate and which | have in- 
troduced eliminates this requirement and es- 
tablishes a process for EPA to select and list 
contaminants for regulatory consideration 
based on occurrence and health effects. 

| am hopeful that the House of Representa- 
tives will follow the Senate's lead and take 
Swift action to move this bill. 
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SPECIAL APPLICATION OF SEC- 
TION 1034 OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mrs. MINK of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, today | 
introduced a bill to provide for a special appli- 
cation of section 1034 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986. 

According to section 1034 of the Internal 
Revenue Code: If a property used by the tax- 
payer as his principal residence is sold by him 
and, within a period beginning 2 years before 
the date of such sale and ending 2 years after 
such date, property is purchased and used by 
the taxpayer as his principal residence, gain 
from such sale shall be recognized only to the 
extent that the taxpayer's adjusted sales price 
of the old residence exceeds the taxpayers 
cost of purchasing the new residence. 

When Hurricane Iniki hit on September 11, 
1992, the island of Kauai was totally dev- 
astated. Thousands lost their homes along 
with all of their possessions. The hurricane de- 
stroyed documents and caused numerous 
other problems. The crisis left the County of 
Kauai unable to process claims already in 
progress in the usual timely fashion. As a re- 
sult, the 24 month IRS rollover period permit- 
ting nonrecognition of gain, on Ms. Rita 
Bennington's sale of her old principal resi- 
dence, expired. The delays caused by the dis- 
aster are well documented, however the IRS 
code has no leniency for such unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. 

My constituent, Ms. Rita Bennington, pur- 
chased her new residence within the meaning 
of section 1034, however was unable to meet 
its requirements with respect to the sale of her 
old principal residence, due to the delays 
caused by Hurricane Iniki. This bill would allow 
her 2.5 years, instead of 2 years, to complete 
the transaction thereby allowing her to apply 
nonrecognition of gain provisions to the sale of 
her old principal residence. 

Natural disasters are truly unfortunate. Nev- 
ertheless, individuals who suffer as a direct re- 
sult of such destruction should not be addition- 
ally penalized with the denial of an expected 
tax deduction. Such circumstances should be 
given legislative relief. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge the immediate consider- 
ation of this legislation. 


IT IS TIME TO STOP THE FLOW OF 
ILLICIT DRUGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


HON. E. CLAY SHAW, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce legislation that will authorize the impo- 
sition of trade sanctions on countries which 
threaten the health and safety of U.S. citizens 
by failing to cooperate fully with the United 
States regarding the reduction and interdiction 
of illicit drugs. 
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The United States has been saturated by a 
flood of illegal drugs which has resulted in our 
national security being seriously threatened. 
Startling new statistics reflect a resurgent drug 
crisis and a sharp increase in the use of her- 
oin, cocaine, and crack cocaine, LSD, and 
marijuana by our children—usually between 
the ages of 12 and 17. We have attempted to 
fight the drug war by creating joint Federal- 
State-local task forces and with the Depart- 
ment of Justice's Weed and Seed sites, and 
by passing strict sentencing laws for drug traf- 
fickers. 

Now it is clear, however, that we must not 
only have a tough domestic drug policy, such 
as by enforcing minimum mandatory sen- 
tences for drug traffickers, we must also take 
our fight across our borders into other coun- 
tries. We need to send a strong signal to all 
foreign governments that we are serious about 
our war on drugs. 

Despite the increase of drug use this past 
year, the administration continues to grant sig- 
nificant trade benefits to countries whose gov- 
ernments have failed to cooperate with the 
United States in drug interdiction efforts. 
Clearly, Members of Congress must now as- 
sume this responsibility and ban together to 
protect our country and children from these 
drugs. 

My bill authorizes the imposition of trade 
sanctions on countries that fail to cooperate 
fully with us to stop the flow of illicit drugs. Re- 
ducing U.S. trade benefits will make foreign 
governments that willingly allow these drugs to 
end up on American streets and in American 
schools to think twice before they look the 
other way while drug kingpins in their country 
cultivate and or transport cocaine right before 
their eyes. 

| urge my colleagues to cosponsor this im- 
portant legislation and send a strong message 
to foreign countries that the United States is 
serious about halting the flow of illicit drugs. 


—— 


EXTENSION OF AGENCY RULE- 
MAKING PERIOD UNDER TITLE I 
OF THE INDIAN SELF-DETER- 
MINATION AND EDUCATION AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | am introducing a simple bill that 
amends title | of the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act. The act, which 
was enacted in 1975, empowers tribes and 
tribal organizations to take over the operation 
of Federal programs that directly benefit Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Native tribes. In giving 
tribes greater control of the programs which 
affect their lives on a daily basis, we sought to 
foster true Indian self-determination as well as 
to limit the growth of the attendant Federal bu- 
reaucracy which had sprung up around the 
Federal Indian programs. 

In the 103d Congress, we amended the In- 
dian Self-Determination Act in response to the 
6-year refusal of the Departments of the Inte- 
rior and Health and Human Services to pro- 
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mulgate rules to carry out certain provisions in 
the act. Through the Indian Self-Determination 
Act Amendments of 1994, we streamlined the 
contracting process, curbed the Departments’ 
rulemaking authority, and required the Depart- 
ments to negotiate new regulations with the 
Indian tribes. 

In order to prevent any further agency in- 
transigence in promulgating regulations pursu- 
ant to the Departments’ remaining rulemaking 
authority, the 1994 amendments contained a 
sunset provision which terminates the Depart- 
ments’ ability to issue regulations if they fail to 
do so within 18 months of the date of enact- 
ment. The Departments’ rulemaking authority 
is set to expire on April 25, 1996. 

Since enactment of the 1994 amendments, 
the tribes and the Departments have pro- 
ceeded to negotiate a draft set of reguiations 
to carry out the terms of the act. Although the 
tribes and the Departments finished work on 
the draft regulations by the end of October 
1995, the two Government shutdowns and a 
spate of bad weather prevented the agencies 
from publishing the proposed regulations until 
January 24, 1996. The 60-day public comment 
period runs until March 25. The tribes and the 
Departments have both committed to a final 
meeting prior to publication of the final regula- 
tions in order to review, discuss, and reach a 
consensus regarding the comments received 
by the Departments. 

The tribes and the Departments both fear 
that there will not be enough time to conduct 
a final meeting and allow for adequate agency 
review and integration of tribal comments into 
the final regulations by April 25. The tribes 
and agencies are in agreement that they are 
better off with the negotiated regulations than 
with no regulations at all. Thus, the tribes and 
the Departments have asked Congress to 
amend section 107(a)(2)(B) of the Indian Self- 
Determination Act to extend the sunset provi- 
sion by 2 months. 

Mr. Speaker, that is what this bill does. ! 
would like to note that not only does this bill 
have the support of the Indian tribes and the 
administration, but it enjoys bipartisan support 
in the Congress. | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port its swift passage. 


THE RICKY RAY HEMOPHILIA RE- 
LIEF FUND ACT: HELPING THE 
VICTIMS OF HEMOPHILIA-ASSO- 
CIATED AIDS 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, | would ask 
each of my colleagues to imagine that you are 
the parent of three fine sons, each of whom 
has inherited the gene for hemophilia. Then 
imagine, if you can, that each of your sons ac- 
quires the AIDS virus through a contaminated 
blood transfusion. Your first son dies at age 
40; the second, at 37, and your surviving son 
is very sick. Among them, they have nine chil- 
dren—your grandchildren—all of whom will be 
left fatherless. 

At least one family in my congressional dis- 
trict does not have to imagine what that would 
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be like. They know, because it is precisely 
what has happened to them. The heart- 
breaking story of the family of Joseph and 
Jacqueline Savoie is movingly told in an article 
by Liz Kowalczyk of the Patriot Ledger, pub- 
lished January 6-7, 1996, which | ask to have 
inserted in the RECORD. 

Nor is their story unique. | have received let- 
ters from people throughout New England who 
have lost family members to hemophilia-asso- 
ciated AIDS. At least 8,000 people with hemo- 
philia and other blood-clotting disorders con- 
tracted HIV/AIDS from transfusions of con- 
taminated antihemophilic factor [AHF] between 
1980 and 1987. This means that as many as 
half of all individuals who suffer from blood- 
clotting disorders were exposed to HIV 
through the use of AHF. 

Every death from AIDS is a tragedy that 
touches many lives. Yet who can fathom the 
sheer devastation inflicted on families such as 
these? The enormity of their experience be- 
comes still more compelling when one learns 
that the Government could have acted to pre- 
vent it. 

In 1980, when the first gay men began fall- 
ing ill from the mysterious ailment that would 
ultimately be called AIDS, the technology be- 
came available to pasteurize blood-clotting 
agents. Yet for 7 years the Reagan adminis- 
tration failed to require the blood products in- 
dustry to make use of this technology. Nor did 
the Government require the industry to inform 
the public about the risks of contamination 
with blood-borne pathogens such as HIV. 

The failures of our public health system that 
contributed to this catastrophe are docu- 
mented in a report by the Institute of Medicine 
of the National Academy of Sciences, commis- 
sioned by Secretary Shalala and published 
last year. The report recommends a series of 
steps that will help ensure the safety of the 
blood supply so that future tragedies can be 
prevented. 

Such forward-looking measures are essen- 
tial. But we also have a responsibility as a so- 
ciety to make restitution to those for whom 
these steps have come too late. That is why 
| have joined with Congressman PORTER 
Goss of Florida in introducing bipartisan legis- 
lation to provide partial compensation to these 
individuals and their families. The bill, H.R. 
1023, is known as the Ricky Ray Hemophilia 
Relief Fund Act. It is named for a young man 
from Florida with hemophilia-associated AIDS, 
who died in 1992, at the age of 15. 

The bill would establish a Federal trust fund 
to provide $125,000 in compensation to vic- 
tims or their survivors. This may seem like a 
substantial amount of money in these budget- 
cutting days. In fact, it will not even cover the 
annual medical costs incurred by many of 
these families. As Steve Savoie wrote to me 
last year, "| have been stripped of my dignity 
and can no longer support my family. * * * 
The financial stress is a big part of our lives. 
* * * There are days | can just barely make 
it through the day, only to get bill collectors 
calling the house looking for payment." 

The compensation this legislation would pro- 
vide cannot undo the terrible harm that has 
been done to Ricky Ray, Joe, Phil, and Steve 
Savoie, and the thousands like them. But it is 
the very least we can and must do. | com- 
mend Congressman Goss for introducing this 
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bill, and urge my colleagues to join us and our 
181 current cosponsors in supporting it. 

(From the Patriot Ledger, Jan. 6-7, 1996] 
ANGER, TEARS REVEAL FAMILY'S TRAGEDY 
(By Liz Kowalczyk) 

For the past five years, Joseph and Jac- 
queline Savoie have watched life slip away 
from their three youngest sons. But they 
couldn't bring themselves to tell people why. 

When the boys were born with hemophilia 
in the 1950s, the Savoies thought that was 
the worst they would have to face. 

Each time Joseph Jr., Steven and Philip 
hurt themselves playing baseball or climbing 
& tree, they were guaranteed a series of 
transfusions and weeks in the hospital. 

So when drug companies started selling a 
blood-clotting solution that their sons could 
inject at home, the Savoies were thankful. 

Then their gratitude turned to outrage. 

The same product that granted Joe, Steve 
and Phil such freedom became a death sen- 
tence. 

Sometime during the early to mid-1980's 
each of the three brothers contracted the 
AIDS virus from contaminated blood used in 
the clotting solution. 

Joe was the first to die of AIDS-related 
lung cancer in January 1992. He was 40. 

Phil, the baby of the family, died June 6 of 
AIDS-related illnesses, including pneumonia. 
He was one week short of his 38th birthday. 

Steve, 41, is the sole survivor. 

"Tm really scared," he said. Since 
Thanksgiving, I've had problems with my 
throat. I'm afraid it’s the beginning of 

His weight has dropped from 200 to 176 
pounds, and his tonsils have become so swol- 
len in the last few days he just eats Cream of 
Wheat. 

Steve’s mother lies awake at night and 


prays. 

“We prayed for a miracle, we prayed for 
drugs, we prayed to every saint, and finally 
you give up," she said. Lou feel like you're 
sitting on railroad tracks and you know the 
train is coming but there is nothing you can 
do to stop it. 

Kathy Savoie, Steve's wife, interjected: 
Were still praying." 

The Savoies told no one but a few close 
friends and their extended family what was 
kiling their sons. Not their coworkers and 
not their neighbors in Weymouth and Abing- 
ton. They worried that people in their subur- 
ban communities would ostracize them or 
ask too many painful questions. 

But Steve convinced his family that talk- 
ing about their very personal tragedy will 
help ease their frustration. 

Steve and Kathy live in Weymouth with 
their two teenagers, Steven Jr., 14, and 
Kelly, 17. Kathy and the children have tested 
negative for HIV, the virus that causes 
AIDS. 

He decided to tell his story after the Su- 
preme Court declined in October to consider 
a class-action lawsuit, which was brought by 
AIDS-infected hemophiliacs against four 
drug companies and the National Hemophilia 
Foundation. 

He and the rest of the family are also frus- 
trated that legislation giving $125,000 to any- 
one with hemophilia-related AIDS, or to 
their survivors, has been stalled in Congress 
for months. Supporters say the money would 
compensate victims for the Food and Drug 
Administration’s failure to pull the contami- 
nated products off the market sooner. 

“It makes me so awful damn mad to think 
we lost two boys and they sit back and act 
like it’s nothing," said Joseph Savoie, a re- 
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tired Weymouth firefighter who now lives in 
Abington with his wife. 

The Centers for Disease Control estimates 
that 10,000 hemophiliacs—half of all those in 
the United States—contracted the AIDS 
virus before the mid-1980s. That's when drug 
companies started heat-treating the blood 
products used in the clotting solution, a pro- 
cedure that usually kills the virus. 

About 2,000 hemophiliacs nation-wide have 
died of AIDS. In Massachusetts, 358 people 
are known to have contracted HIV from 
blood products. Two-thirds of those people 
have died. Activists estimate that in the sub- 
urbs south of Boston about two dozen fami- 
lies have children who are infected. 

The numbers haunt Steve Savoie. 

“The last time I was in the hospital, I was 
looking out the window.“ he said. “I imag- 
ined I saw Joe's and Phil's faces. They were 
asking me to do something. I'm the only one 
left." 

"WE WERE HELLIONS” 


During the 1950s and 1960s, when Joe, Steve 
and Phil were children, hemophiliacs had to 
go to the hospital for blood-clotting trans- 
fusions. 

Hemophiliacs—who are almost always boys 
who inherit the condition from their moth- 
ers—lack clotting proteins in their blood. 
Some needed weekly transfusions. Less se- 
vere hemophiliacs, like the Savoie brothers, 
have some clotting power in their blood, and 
need transfusions only when they get hurt. 

The doctors said not to climb trees, but 
we did. They said not to ice skate, but we 
did.“ he said. We were hellions." 

Steve ended up in the hospital every couple 
of months for the little accidents that al- 
most every kid stumbles into. Once, he 
absentmindedly stuck his tongue to an iced- 
over porch railing and pulled off the skin. 
Another time, he tripped over some bricks in 
a yard while delivering newspapers. The 
sprained ankle caused internal bleeding. 

So in 1968, when the FDA approved the 
first clotting powder that hemophiliacs 
could mix with sterile water and inject at 
home, it seemed like a gift. 

But there was a problem. By the late 1970s, 
the clotting medicine was manufactured 
from the blood of tens of thousands of do- 
nors, many of them intravenous drug users 
who were paid for their blood. 

The collection centers did not screen them 
for HIV, and just one infected donor could 
contaminate the entire pool of blood. 

Steve said he had no idea how big a risk he 
was taking each time he injected the solu- 
tion until one night in 1985 or 1986 when he 
turned on the national news. 

He was shocked by what he heard: There 
was evidence that the blood products were 
contaminated with the AIDS virus, and he- 
mophiliacs should order heat-treated blood 
products. Steve said he immediately called 
his brothers to warn them. 

The next morning, Kathy Savoie called the 
New England Hemophilia Center at Worces- 
ter Memorial Hospital, from which the 
Savoies ordered their clotting medicine. 

“They said we could not get a new supply 
until ours was gone," she said. “I hung up, 
we took everything out of the refrigerator 
and put it all in a big garbage bag. I called 
them back and said We're out of it, so send 
us the heat-treated stuff.. 

But it was too late. 

Jacqueline Savoie said tests later showed 
that Joe, an electrician, was infected some- 
time in the spring of 1984. She’s not sure 
when Phil, a carpenter, contracted the virus. 

Steve was so afraid that he waited six 
months to get tested for HIV, and then he 
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waited another six months to call for the re- 
sults. 

Steve said he doesn't know exactly when 
he was infected. AIDS first started appearing 
in the United States in 1981, and the drug 
companies did not start exclusively selling 
heat-treated blood products until 1985. His 
infection was probably sometime in between. 

During that period, Steve worked as a car- 
penter, and as is often the case in his line of 
work, he was injured several times. He could 
have contracted the virus in July 1984, the 
month that he replaced the roof on his 
house. When the wooden planks he was 
standing on collapsed from their metal stag- 
ing, he fell to the ground. 

LIVING WITH ANGER 

One day last month, Joseph, Jacqueline, 
Steve and Kathy gathered to talk around the 
kitchen table at the younger couple's home 
in Weymouth. 

Joseph Savoie retired in 1983 after 30 years 
as a Weymouth firefighter, and built a house 
in Abington. All of the couple's other chil- 
dren—Rhona Barone, David Savoie, Joann 
Dunbar and Dan Savoie—have stuck close to 
home, settling in either Weymouth or Abing- 
ton. Another child, also named Joseph, died 
of meningitis as an infant many years ago. 

But these days many of the family's tradi- 
tionally boisterous birthday and Christmas 
parties end in tears, so they just don't get 
together .- often. Joseph and Jacqueline 
have 27 grandchildren, four great-grand- 
children and two more great-grandchildren 
on the way. 

“T had everyone over for Christmas, and I 
tried to be strong," Steve said. "I didn't 
want to show my sadness. But it was a ter- 
rible night for me." 

Steve is one of the quieter members of the 
family, and his parents and wife express 
many of the emotions one would expect him 
to show. He holds it in. 

His wife is hopeful that he will live a long 
time. His father is sad, and his tears come 
easily. When his parents talk about the past 
10 years, they both have have spurts of 
anger. 

Everyone seems numb. 

There's no sudden impact," Joseph Savoie 
said. "It's not like you open the door and 
there it is. We live with each new pain, day 
to day.” 

What makes Joseph and Jacqueline so mad 
is that all three of their sons were born with 
mild cases of hemophilia, so mild that if 
they’d known about the risk of contracting 
AIDS, they would not have used the clotting 
product. They would have waited out the 
pain of an internal injury, or checked into a 
hospital for a transfusion, which would have 
greatly lessened the chance of HIV infection. 

The more they've found out, the angrier 
they’ve become. 

Steve said the drug companies should have 
been purifying their products with heat 
treatment long before AIDS became a prob- 
lem. There was suspicion as early as the 
1970s that hemophiliacs were contracting 
hepatitis from the blood products. 

He said the National Hemophilia Founda- 
tion did not advise members against inject- 
ing the products in the early 1980s because it 
received financial support from the drug 
companies, Rhone-Poulenc Rorer; Armour 
Pharmaceutical; Miles, Baxter Healthcare; 
and Alpha Therapeutic. 

The manufacturers have said they acted as 
quickly as possible, and that little was 
known about how AIDS was transmitted. 

A recent report from the non-profit Insti- 
tute of Medicine said the FDA depended too 
heavily on company officials for advice on 
whether to pull the products off the market. 
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And even after the companies started the 
heat treatments in 1983, the companies kept 
selling the old product for two years, accord- 
ing to Wendy Selig, assistant to Rep. Porter 
Goss, the Florida Republican who proposed 
the compensation legislation. 


Today many AIDS-infected hemophiliacs 
are pursuing individual lawsuits. But in 
many states they are running into obstacles, 
such as a statute of limitations. 


A few people are suing Worcester Memorial 
Hospital, and Dr. Peter Levine, the former 
medical director of the hemophilia clinic and 
now chief executive officer of the hospital. 
Levine declined to comment. 


TOUGH TO KEEP GOING 


Before he died, Phil Savoie served on the 
board of directors of the Committee of Ten 
Thousand, which spearheaded the class-ac- 
tion lawsuit against the drug companies. 


Steve used to ignore his brother's pleas for 
help with his work. 


"I was running from it," Steve said. “I 
used to take the documents he'd give me and 
just file them away. They made me too 
upset.” 

Today he wishes he had done more then, 
and could do more now. He would like people 
to pressure Congress to pass the compensa- 
tion bill. 

The family recently contacted one lawyer, 
but was told they might not be able to sue 
successfully because of the state's statute of 
limitations in such cases. The family plans 
to investigate this further. 


And while Steve says he'd like to be more 
active in the fight for compensation, it's be- 
come harder to maintain his energy. 


He stopped working as a carpenter three 
years ago when he came down with shingles. 
He remained fairly healthy until November, 
when he had to check into Quincy Hospital 
twice for bleeding in his esophagus. But 
mostly, he is just exhausted. 


"I don't go out much anymore," he said. 
“There are a lot of lousy moments.” 


Steve and Kathy, an auto claims super- 
visor for a local insurance company, don’t 
have the physical relationship they used to 
have. To feel close, they sit by a fire and 
talk. A good day is like the one they spent in 
Hyannis in October, visiting craft shops and 
stopping for lunch. 

While Kathy is working, Steve does laun- 
dry and housework—if he feels well enough. 

“He'd rather remodel the entire house than 
do laundry," Kathy said. The last few times 
he's felt energetic, Steve built rollers for the 
kitchen drawers and put down a new base- 
ment floor. 

He gives Kathy pop quizzes about what to 
do if something goes wrong in the house. 


He's so afraid that I might not be able to 
keep things going," she said. He's tried to 
pick out his funeral plot and I won't. I hate 
all the planning. I don't want to throw in the 
towel.” 

Sometimes they just sit and cry for hours. 

Steve tries to spend as much time as he 
can with his children. He let them miss a day 
of school to go sledding. On Thanksgiving 
eve, he baked nine pumpkin, squash and 
mincemeat pies with the two teenagers, an 
effort that left him exhausted and in bed the 
next day. 

"We tell them I'm feeling good and doing 
all the right things," he said. "We just have 
to enjoy our time together. 
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LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE ED MARKEY 
ON BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY Il 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, | rise in strong support of legislation 
introduced by Representatives MARKEY, KA- 
SICH, and myself addressing problems associ- 
ated with biological and chemical weapons 
and the potential threat to the American pub- 
lic. 

Together, we have developed two pieces of 
legislation: first, the measure deals with ac- 
cess to etiological agents, also commonly re- 
ferred to as pathogens, toxins, or disease or- 
ganisms, and second, a measure, which | will 
introduce in the very near future, deals with 
the appropriate criminal punishments when 
these agents are used as a weapon of mass 
destruction to cause death or inflict harm or 
damage. 

JOHN KASICH, ED MARKEY, and | intend to 
offer amendments to the comprehensive 
antiterrorism legislation scheduled for consid- 
eration before the House of Representatives 
next week. 

The  Kennedy-Kasich-Markey Biological 
Weapons Restrictions Act of 1996 would add 
provisions recommended by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Justice Department, 
and the Centers for Disease Control [CDC] to 
current law on weapons of mass destruction 
and biological and chemical weapons by mak- 
ing the criminal misuse of such biological or- 
ganisms a Federal crime. 

On the surface, the bipartisan Kennedy-Ka- 
sich-Markey legislation is very basic. But it 
represents some very fundamental and nec- 
essary changes to current law to fill some very 
clear gaps identified by the FBI and Justice 
Departments. 

Specifically, the Kennedy-Kasich-Markey bill 
and amendment would amend the Federal 
criminal statute to impose mandatory pen- 
alties. 

First, against anyone who knowingly devel- 
ops, produces, stockpiles, transfers, acquires, 
or attempts to acquire under false pretenses 
any biological agent, toxin or delivery system 
for use as weapons, or knowingly assists a 
foreign or any organization to deliver a weap- 
on of mass destruction intended to kill, injure 
or otherwise harm any persons living in the 
United States; and 

Second, against anyone who knowingly at- 
tempts, conspires, or threatens to use any bio- 
logical agent, toxin or delivery system for use 
as a weapon, or knowingly assists a foreign 
state or any organization to do so. 

The legislation would also add the term "re- 
combinant DNA material" to the definitions of 
what constitutes a potential biological weapon 
if used improperly or as a weapon of mass de- 
struction. 

Finally, the legislation would expand the cur- 
rent definition of what constitutes a criminal of- 
fense to include those who threaten to use a 
biological weapon to kill or injure another. 

This gap in current law was evident last 
year, on Good Friday, when, in the weeks fol- 
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lowing the terrorist incidents in Japan involving 
the toxin Sarin, an anonymous threat was 
lodged against Disneyland and its thousands 
of visitors. The threat demanded a ransom 
note be paid, or the toxic substance would be 
released in the Disneyland amusement park. 
Fortunately, that incident did not result in the 
threat being carried out, but clearly there is a 
need to address cases where such threats or 
other acts of extortion would occur. 

In summary, there are two important issues 
facing this Congress when considering biologi- 
cal or chemical weapons legislation. 

The first is how best we can limit access to 
biological organisms that can be used by a 
domestic terrorist to make a weapon of mass 
destruction without inhibiting the very legiti- 
mate research of the scientific community in 
this area. The other issue is how best and 
how swiftly we will address some very glaring 
gaps in the current weapons of mass destruc- 
tion Federal law. 

The legislation | have developed, the Ken- 
nedy-Kasich-Markey legislation, addresses 
issues involving the Federal criminal code, title 
18 of the United States Code. 

The FBI and the CIA have both testified be- 
fore Congress that terrorism in the form of bio- 
logical and chemical weapons is the greatest 
law enforcement challenge of the next decade. 

These bills respond to several recent inci- 
dents in Ohio, Minnesota, and Mississippi 
where fringe groups were able to acquire dan- 
gerous viruses, pathogens, and toxins but, for- 
tunately, were stopped before a domestic ter- 
rorism incident occurred. 

In closing, I'd also restate my support for 
the approach developed by Representative 
MARKEY, myself, and others. 

man MARKEY'S legislation would 
allow the Centers for Disease Control to de- 
velop regulations limiting the relative easy ac- 
cess to these dangerous biological agents to 
those individuals with insincere motives and il- 
legitimate intentions, while also protecting the 
very sincere and legitimate scientific research 
involving pathogenic or etiological material. 

There is obviously legitimate day-to-day re- 
search involving these dangerous viruses, 
such as efforts to find an antidote to the Ebola 
virus, ongoing at dozens, if not hundreds of 
academic laboratories. This research is ongo- 
ing at both Harvard University and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology [MIT] in my con- 
gressional district. We must take the appro- 
priate steps to protect this legitimate research, 
and ! believe the Markey-Kennedy-Kasich bill 
is a reasonable step in this direction. 


NARCOTICS TRADE 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join my good friends and colleagues, Mr. 
S of Florida and Mr. HAMILTON of Indiana, 
in announcing this new and tougher approach 
in the battle against the international narcotics 
trade. Our bill, further linking foreign trade to 
the deadly narcotics business from abroad, is 
long overdue. 
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Vice President GORE said not long ago that 
the annual cost to our society here at home 
from drug abuse is a staggering S67 billion 
each and every year. Most of those drugs 
come from abroad. While the Vice President's 
estimate is very low in my opinion, it makes 
amply clear the seriousness of the threat that 
illicit drugs from abroad pose for our society 
here at home. For example, the FBI Director 
attributes about 90 percent of our crime to 
drugs. 

No nation can and should tolerate such de- 
struction coming from abroad, and not take 
drastic and dramatic action. If we were to add 
this $67 billion annual cost from drug abuse to 
any yearly trade picture with the major drug 
producing or transit nations—who want easy 
access to our markets—we would see an 
overwhelming and staggering U.S. trade deficit 
each and every year with these same nations. 

The American people know something must 
be done. Just recently, a survey of public 
opinion on U.S. foreign policy indicated that 85 
percent of the U.S. public believes stopping 
the flow of illegal drugs to our Nation is the 
most important foreign policy issue, topping 
even the concern for protecting U.S. jobs. Our 
bill responds to that justifiable public concern 
of the American people. 

Mr. SHAW'S bill, which | am pleased to be an 
original cosponsor of, will require the imposi- 
tion of trade sanctions on countries failing to 
cooperate fully with U.S. efforts against the 
production and sale of narcotics as evidenced 
by 2 consecutive years of decertification. 

Under our bill, on the recommendation of 
the U.S. Trade Representative and the Sec- 
retary of State, one or more of these trade 
sanctions must and should be applied. This 
will provide the administration with yet another 
vital weapon against the flow of deadly drugs 
into our Nation. 

| want to compliment Mr. SHAW and Mr. 
HAMILTON for their leadership in this effort. We 
are and will continue to be very serious about 
drugs, and the American people's deep con- 
cerns, as this effort being announced today 
clearly reflects. 


TRIBUTE TO GREATER BETHEL 
A.M.E. CHURCH, MIAMI, FL 


HON. CARRIE P. MEEK 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | rise to 
pay tribute to Greater Bethel A.M.E. Church, 
the oldest African-American congregation in 
the city of Miami. 

Since its founding on March 12, 1896, in the 
home of Mr. A.C. Lightburn, Greater Bethel 
A.M.E. has been at the center of Miami's spir- 
itual and community development. 

Today, in fulfillment of its founder's vision, 
Greater Bethel A.M.E. Church still nurtures the 
spirit of its congregation and the entire Miami 
community. 

Standing on the word, under the cross, in its 
100 years of existence, 13 men have served 
as pastor: Rev. W.G. Fields, Rev. W.A. Jack- 
son, Rev. S.J. Johnson, Rev. A.P. Postell, 
Rev. R.B. Sutton, Rev. H.B. Barkley, Rev. 
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H.W. Fayson, Rev. W.F. Ball, Rev. J.B. 
Blacknell, Rev. S.A. Cousin, Rev. T.S. John- 
son, Rev. Ira D. Hinson, and Rev. John F. 
White. 

As it begins its second century, Greater 
Bethel A.M.E. Church is responding to many 
new challenges. Greater Bethel A.M.E. Church 
provides programs for children and senior citi- 
zens. The church provides counseling to drug 
and alcohol abusers, shelters and clothes the 
homeless, as well as gives support to people 
infected with HIV. 

A solid rock in Miami's African-American 
community, Greater Bethel A.M.E. Church 
continues to uplift and nurture the human spirit 
while reinforcing the fabric of the community's 
social and economic well-being. 

Greater Bethel A.M.E. Church recognizes 
that salvation and service go hand in hand. 
Church members realize, all too well, that you 
can't speak to someone about God if they are 
hungry; and that if you're going to save souls, 
you have to save their bodies too. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate Greater Bethel 
A.M.E. Church on the first 100 years and | 
wish them much success as they carry on 
their mission through the next 100 years of 
service and dedication to God and mankind. 


—— 


LEGISLATION TO REAUTHORIZE 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HIS- 
TORIC PRESERVATION 


HON. JAMES V. HANSEN 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing, by request, legislation to reauthorize 
the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
for an additional 5 years. The Advisory Coun- 
cil on Historic Preservation, established by 
statute in 1966, is charged with a variety of re- 
sponsibilities in carrying out the National His- 
toric Preservation Act. The authorization for 
the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
is scheduled to expire at the end of the cur- 
rent calendar year. 

On March 20, the National Parks, Forest 
and Lands Subcommittee has scheduled a 
hearing to conduct oversight of the process for 
listing resources on the National Register of 
Historic Places and the section 106 review 
process for analyzing impacts to National Reg- 
ister properties, as well as several historic 
preservation measures currently before the 
subcommittee. It is my intend to consider this 
legislation at this hearing. Therefore, | encour- 
age all Members who have an interest in this 
topic to make their views known to the sub- 
committee so they can be fully considered. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 
Washington, DC, February 26, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Enclosed is a bill 
amending the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966, as amended, that will continue 
the appropriations authorization for the Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preservation. Es- 
tablished in 1966, the Council is an independ- 
ent Federal agency responsible for advising 
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the President and the Congress on historic 
preservation matters and commenting to 
Federal agencies on the effects of their ac- 
tivities upon significant historic properties. 

In 1992, the Council requested the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to amend Section 212 
of the National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966 (16 U.S.C. Section 470t) to continue the 
appropriations authorization for the Council 
at a level of $5 million from FY 1993 through 
FY 1996. That amendment was subsequently 
enacted as Public Law 102-575 on October 30, 
1992. 

Because the Council's appropriations au- 
thorization expires with the current fiscal 
year, we are now requesting that legislation 
be passed to continue the necessary author- 
ization. We recommend that the enclosed bill 
be referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and that it be enacted. The 
draft bill would coordinate the Council’s re- 
authorization with current budgetary plan- 
ning, which attains a balanced budget in FY 
2002, by providing appropriations authority 
from FY 1997 through FY 2002. 

Sincerely, 
CATHRYN BUFORD SLATER, 
Chairman. 


A  POINT-OF-LIGHT FOR ALL 
AMERICANS: MARY ELLEN 
PHIFER-KIRTON 


HON. MAJOR R. OWENS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, | rise to join 
thousands of my constituents and friends in 
Brooklyn and New York in saluting Mary Ellen 
Phifer-Kirton as a point-of-light for all Ameri- 


cans. 

“First Lady of Brooklyn CORE” is the title 
we assigned Mary Phifer in the turbulent six- 
ties, when Brooklyn’s chapter of the CORE 
movement was on the cutting edge of the 
boldest actions. More than 800 people were 
arrested challenging discrimination in the con- 
struction industry at Downstate Medical Cen- 
ter. We dumped garbage on the steps of Bor- 
ough Hall to demand better collection in Bed- 
ford Stuyvesant. We organized over 100 build- 
ings with rent strikes. Through it all Mary 
Phifer was our inspiration in Brooklyn CORE. 

Mary Phifer moved to Brooklyn from 
Kannapolis, NC, in 1948. As a single parent 
she has raised four sons—John, Willis, Ber- 
nard, and Quentin—a daughter Teresa, plus 
several nieces and nephews. In 1975 she 
married Randolph Kirton. During the entire pe- 
riod of her residency in New York, Mary has 
always resided in Brooklyn. This adopted 
daughter of Brooklyn obtained an AA in public 
administration from Kingsborough Community 
College and a BS in public administration from 
Medgar Evers College. 

A very special person, Mary Ellen Phifer- 
Kirton is retiring after 28 years of dedicated 
service with the New York City Community 
Development Agency. Mary has been a com- 
mitted community advocate and volunteer. 
She serves on the boards of the Association 
of Community Organizations for Reform Now 
[ACORN], the Brooklyn chapter of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, Fort Greene Senior 
Citizens Council, the Mutual Housing Associa- 
tion of New York, and the United Communities 
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Democratic Club. She is also a member of the 
Greater Bibleway Temple, 100 Women for 
Major Owens, and the League of Women Vot- 
ers, Midwood chapter. 

In addition to her lifetime of activism in the 
world community, Mrs. Phifer-Kirton has de- 
voted 28 years of her civil service career to 
community action at the New York City Com- 
munity Development Agency [CDA]. During 
the 6 years that | served as commissioner of 
the CDA, Mary was a staff member. Mary has 
been in the field since April 1967 when she 
began her first assignment at CDA monitoring 
the neighborhood summer programs. By May 
1981, she was the district officer of all of the 
CDA funded agencies in the borough of 
Brooklyn. 

Individuals lie Mary are all too rare. She 
cares deeply about the community, so much 
that she has devoted over two decades of 
struggle in the fight to improve the lives of oth- 
ers. At a time when voluntarism and commu- 
nity involvement is decreasing, it is appro- 
priate that we join with Mary's friends and 
family in celebrating this point-of-light in the 
11th Congressional District. Before she relo- 
cates to Kannapolis, NC, friends and followers 
of Mary Phifer are assembling for a special 
tribute to Mary Phifer on Friday, March 8, 
1996. We all welcome this opportunity to show 
how much we appreciate Mary's life of service 
in New York. She will always be "First Lady" 
in our hearts. And for the people of the Nation 
Mary Ellen Phifer-Kirton is a great point-of- 
light. 


MELISSA CORNELL NAMED TO 
CARRY OLYMPIC TORCH 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the few positive issues on which much 
of the world unites these days is support for 
the Olympic games. For most Americans, the 
fact that the games will be held in the United 
States makes this year's games especially im- 
portant. And for these reasons, the people of 
southeastern Massachusetts, and especially 
the people of the town of Freetown, are proud 
that Melissa Cornell of Freetown has been 
named as one of those who will carry the 
Olympic torch. As the accompanying article 
from the New Bedford Standard Times shows, 
Melissa Cornell is an extremely impressive 
young woman, and | congratulate Lisa Devlin 
of the l. H. Schwartz Center for nominating her 
and the U.S. Olympic Committee for selecting 
her for this honor. Mr. Speaker, the story of 
this young woman is an inspiring one and ! 
ask that the article from the New Bedford 
Standard Times about Melissa Cornell and her 
selection as an Olympic torch bearer be print- 
ed here. 

[From the New Bedford Standard Times] 
COMMUNITY HERO CHOSEN TO CARRY OLYMPIC 
TORCH 

(By Elizabeth Lawton) . 

In July, the Olympics will be coming to 
Atlanta. For lifelong resident Melissa Cor- 
nell, the festivities have already begun. 
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Thanks to a nomination sent in to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee by Lisa Devlin of the 
ILH. Schwartz Center in New Bedford, stating 
Melissa's kindness, generosity and willing- 
ness to always help others, a package arrived 
at her Chipaway Lane home via UPS, in- 
forming her of being selected to carry the 
Olympic torch on June 15 in Boston. 


"I'm wicked excited, but I didn't really be- 
lieve it," said Melissa. 


The road that brought Melissa here has not 
been without pain and struggles. 


Melissa, daughter of Steven and Alice Cor- 
nell, was 4 years old when a brain tumor was 
discovered. She endured three operations 
that left her partially paralyzed. She was a 
student at the LH. Schwartz Center before 
going on to graduate in 1983 from 
Apponequet Regional High School in 
Lakeville. 


She has since given freely of her time at 
the center, and to Easter Seals and many 
other charitable organizations that she feels 
she can help. 


Melissa’s philosophy for life is one of giv- 
ing back to those who have helped her along 
the journey. Some might look at Melissa and 
see her as physically challenged; I had the 
privilege of spending a recent snowy after- 
noon watching her teach an 8-year-old to tie 
shoes, do origami and zipper, all with the use 
of only her left hand. It was I who felt chal- 
lenged. 


Melissa doesn’t allow much to slow her 
down. “I like to get up every day and do 
things," she says. 


On Feb. 21, Melissa, along with 67 other 
Massachusetts residents, was honored as a 
community hero in a reception at Boston 
City Hall, with the Boston Mayor Thomas 
Menino welcoming his guests, along with 
Marion Heard, president of the United Way 
of Massachusetts Bay, and respresentatives 
of Coca-Cola Bottlers of New England. 


Melissa will receive an official Olympic 
running uniform that she will wear June 15 
as she carries the 3%-pound torch and runs 
her half mile toward yet another goal: rep- 
resenting Freetown in this official Olympic 
event. 


We all need heroes to help us remember the 
goodness in all people. 


Melissa, we are proud to know you and 
have you as our hometown hero. We will be 
with you—if not in body, in spirit—on June 
15 as you continue on your journey. 


The Olympic Search Committee lists a 
community hero as someone who performs 
outstanding volunteer work, serves as a com- 
munity leader, role model or mentor, per- 
forms acts of generosity or kindness; and 
performs extraordinary feats locally or na- 
tionally. 


The statement of purpose of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee in Atlanta says: The 
committee for the Olympic Games seeks to 
honor America's community heroes, people 
whose service to others embraces the Olym- 
pic Spirit. For 84 days and 15,000 miles across 
America, Community Hero Torchbearers will 
bring the glow of the Olympic Flame to their 
communities along the route of the 1996 
Olympic Torch Relay." 
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RURAL AIR SERVICE SURVIVAL 
ACT 


HON. EARL POMEROY 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation to ensure the future of 
commercial airline service in rural America. 

When Congress passed the Airline Deregu- 
lation Act in 1978, it was understood that rural 
air service would deteriorate as airlines raced 
to compete in high-volume markets. Therefore, 
to preserve an integrated national air service 
network, Congress created Essential Air Serv- 
ice, a program to support air carriers that 
maintain routes in smaller, rural markets. For 
the last 15 years, EAS has continued to 
achieve this objective and has received bipar- 
tisan support in Congress. 

A link to the national air transportation sys- 
tem must be maintained for rural states to fos- 
ter economic development. The fact is that 
without reliable air service, it is difficult to re- 
tain existing businesses and industries, and 
even more difficult to attract new ones. As 
farming operations continue to mechanize and 
consolidate, rural America must aggressively 
pursue efforts to diversify its economy. 

Key to that diversification is access to the 
national network of air transportation. With the 
air service supported by the EAS Program, 
small cities from North Dakota to Texas and 
Maine to California can market themselves to 
investors around the country and indeed 
around the world. However, if the EAS Pro- 
gram were discontinued and rural air service 
allowed to evaporate, it would be nearly im- 
possible for communities in rural America to 
attract new business opportunities. 

But EAS is about more than just rural eco- 
nomic development. Air travelers around the 
country, whether urban or rural, benefit from 
an interconnected, national air service net- 
work. In fact, the majority of passengers on 
EAS routes are not residents of EAS cities but 
people from around the country who are able 
to reach rural destinations thanks to this pro- 

ram. 

? In recent years, the EAS Program has been 
under increasing assault in the appropriations 
process. In fact, the fiscal year 1996 Transpor- 
tation Appropriations Act reduced the program 
by over 30 percent, forcing airlines to sharply 
reduce the number of round trips in small cit- 
ies across the country, threatening the viability 
of rural air service. The legislation | am intro- 
ducing today will extract EAS from the annual 
appropriations battle and give rural commu- 
nities and air carriers a greater degree of cer- 
tainty about the future of their air service. 

The Rural Air Service Survival Act would 
transform EAS, placing the program on solid 
fiscal grounds by creating a required expendi- 
ture within the FAA budget. Funding for the 
program would be provided by a user fee as- 
sessed to foreign carriers that utilize U.S. air 
traffic control services. As a result, the legisla- 
tion will have no impact on overall Federal 
spending. | should also point out that almost 
every major U.S. competitor nation levies simi- 
lar overflight fees on foreign carriers. 

Senator DORGAN introduced similar legisla- 
tion in the Senate which was adopted by 
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unanimous vote in the Commerce Committee 
as an amendment to the FAA reform legisla- 
tion. | am hopeful that this proposal will be en- 
acted as part of FAA reform when the House 
and Senate consider this legislation in the 
coming weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge all Members to cospon- 
sor and support the Rural Air Service Survival 
Act. 


WILLIAM V. “BILL” MOORE, 
PHOTOJOURNALIST EXTRAORDI- 
NAIRE 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
celebrate and chronicle the 28 year career of 
Mr. William V. “Bill” Moore, a photojournalist, 
who was honored on March 3, 1996. He is the 
first African-American full-time staff news cam- 
eraman on television in the State of California. 
He has been affiliated with KTVU Channel 2 
in Oakland, CA, and for the past 5 years serv- 
ing as chief photographer. 


Bill is a native of Oakland and graduated 
from Oakland Technical High School. He at- 
tended Laney College and the California Col- 
lege of the Arts and Crafts, majoring in pho- 
tography. Bill was a freelance photographer 
for the Associated Press before joining what 
was then a tiny news staff at KTVU Channel 
2 


Bil'S assignments ranged from the San 
Francisco Police Department Press for 5 years 
to U.S. Presidents since Richard Nixon. In be- 
tween, he covered and recorded on film and 
tape the events related to the assassination of 
San Francisco Mayor George Mascone and 
the trial of his accused killer, Dan White, the 
antiwar and civil rights demonstrations of the 
1970's; the Oakland-Berkeley hills fire storm of 
1991; the 1989 and 1993 earthquakes in the 
San Francisco Bay Area and Los Angeles as 
well as the Nicaraguan earthquake in 1988; 
the O.J. Simpson murder trial; the training 
camps and opening season games of the 
Oakland A's, San Francisco Giants, and the 
San Francisco 49'ers. Bill did films for tele- 
vision on location in Haiti, Italy, and Brazil. His 
skill with the camera is as legendary as his 
good natured way of dealing with his fellow 
workers. 


He is married to Belva Davis, an established 
and accomplished TV news personality, and 
has 2 children, Steven and Darolyn. Bill is 
fondly known as Belva's husband. Let the 
record state that Bill is an all-around-nice-guy, 
and an accomplished professional. 


Wiliam V. "Bill" Moore, photojournalist 
extraordinaire, and his contribution in docu- 
menting historic domestic and international 
news are a treasure of human events shaping 
the development and future of our world. 
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TRIBUTE TO PLATO (BUDDY) 
MATHIS 


HON. CLIFF STEARNS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding employee who 
has worked at Munroe Regional Medical Cen- 
ter in my home town of Ocala, FL. Munroe’s 
longest serving employee and his name is 
Plato “Buddy” Mathis. He will be soon retiring. 


Mr. Buddy Mathis’ loyalty and dedication to 
Munroe spans over 50 years. He first came to 
work at the hospital in 1946 as a young boy. 
In fact, back then he had to stand on a wood- 
en box to perform many of his chores. 


Munroe Regional has seen many changes 
both in its physical makeup, not to mention 
changes in personnel. But, one thing that did 
not change over the years at Munroe was 
Buddy Mathis. He remained a constant in the 
lives of the people who worked in the medical 
center and a constant in the community. 


Buddy should serve as a role model to all 
of us. He is the exemplification of the true 
work ethic. He started working at Munroe 
when he could barely reach the counter tops 
without standing on a box. And through the 
years he moved up, performing a variety of 
duties, including putting away stock and gath- 
ering vegetables from a small garden on the 
north side of the building. He also assisted fel- 
low employees such as Felicia Stevens—head 
cook—Mrs. Annie Lee Stroud, and Mrs. Luella 
Strupp, among others. 


In 1951, he joined the military to serve in 
the Korean war and served for several years. 
After the war, he returned to Munroe as a 
cook and was also in charge of inventory. He 
then attended night school under the Gl bill 
and finished his education. 


During the last 10 years, he and Jim Ruth 
have worked as a team, running the dietary 
department. Buddy has seen many changes 
take place in the building and operations of 
the hospital. 


Everybody who has or is still working at the 
hospital loved working with Buddy and l'm 
sure they will all hate to see him go. Buddy is 
respected by all. | am pleased to be able to 
join with his many, many friends and col- 
leagues in paying tribute to Plato “Buddy” 
Mathis for his hard work through the years 
and his kindness and generosity over the 
years. 


| sincerely wish him the best in his retire- 
ment and congratulate him on his outstanding 
service to my hometown hospital, Munroe Re- 
gional Medical Center. 


March 6, 1996 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO DES- 

IGNATE THE UNITED STATES 
COURTHOUSE IN WASHINGTON, 
DC, AS THE "E. BARRETT 
PRETTYMAN UNITED STATES 
COURTHOUSE" 


HON. ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
introduce a bill to name the U.S. district courts 
and circuit court of appeals building for the 
District of Columbia Circuit after the late chief 
judge E. Barrett Prettyman. | am very pleased 
that the Chair of the District of Columbia Sub- 
committee is an original cosponsor. Senator 
JOHN WARNER has introduced an identical bill 
in the Senate. 

Judge Prettyman was born in Virginia, 
where he graduated from Randolph-Macon 
College in Ashland. He then graduated from 
Georgetown University School of Law. 

Judge Prettyman served on the Federal 
bench for 26 years. He was the chief judge of 
the U.S. Circuit Court from 1953 to 1960. He 
was widely regarded as one of America's 
leading legal scholars a..” a pioneer for judi- 
cial reform. He sought the advice of his col- 
leagues to better understand the issues to 
help improve the efficiency of the judiciary. He 
also testified many times before Congress as 
a strong advocate for increasing the number 
of judges on the District's juvenile court. 

As a jurist, Judge Prettyman was known for 
his centrist positions and his thorough opin- 
ions. His most notable opinion concluded that 
the State Department had the authority to bar 
U.S. citizens from entering certain areas of the 
world. He wrote: "While travel is a right, it can 
be restrained like any other right." The Su- 
preme Court ultimately upheld the decision. 

Judge Prettyman also championed the 
cause of the indigent. At Georgetown Univer- 
sity, he established a program where lawyers 
were trained to better assist indigent defend- 
ants. 

Naming the courts after Judge Prettyman 
would be a fitting tribute to an outstanding ju- 
rist and legal scholar. | strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support this measure. 


GIVING CREDIT FOR THE MISSING 
SERVICE PERSONNEL ACT OF 1995 


HON. BERNARD SANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
February 10, in signing the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1996, the 
President signed into law the Missing Service 
Personnel Act of 1995, which had been incor- 
porated into the authorization bill. The pas- 
sage of the provisions of the Missing Service 
Personnel Act is a significant milestone for 
veterans and for the families of our MIA's, and 
| rise today to give credit to some of the peo- 
ple, including some of my fellow Vermonters, 
who worked hard for the passage of these 
provisions. 
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Their dedication, commitment, and persist- 
ence in the face of overwhelming odds has fi- 
nally brought to fruition a matter that has been 
their primary concern for over 13 years. And 
| am very proud that my fellow Vermonters 
have played such a significant role in this ef- 
fort. 


| cosponsored the Missing Service Person- 
nel Act of 1995 after being convinced by Patri- 
cia Sheerin, Don Amorosi, Sean McGuirl, Walt 
Handy, and Al Diacetis of the desperate need 
for this law. The act is the culmination of years 
of effort on the part of my fellow Vermonters— 
Tom Cook, Bob Jones, and Brian Lindner, the 
president, vice president, and chief of re- 
search, respectively, of the Northeast POW/ 
MIA Network; and Jim Howley—and the veter- 
ans organizations who have supported it, in- 
cluding Vietnam Veterans of America, the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the Disabled American Veterans. 
Most notable were the contributions of the 
family members of the missing and prisoners: 
Tom Cook, Sharon Roraback, and Sarah 
Pendris. 


Were it not for a special conference held in 
1993 by the Northeast POW/MIA Network, we 
would not today have a law to protect missing 
service persons, to protect their families from 
exploitation, and to grant basic human rights 
to the missing as well as their families. Under 
the guidance of a former POW, Lt. Col. Orson 
Swindle, participants in that conference were 
able to clarify the goals of the proposed Miss- 
ing Service Personnel Act as originally au- 
thored by John Holland. Mr. Swindle pointed a 
new direction: That while we cannot solve all 
the problems of the past, we can protect miss- 
ing service persons in the future, based on 
what we have learned from past mistakes. 


Through her courage and intuition, Ver- 
monter Patricia Sheerin, policy analyst for the 
Northeast POW/MIA Network, convinced the 
National Vietnam Veterans Coalition to sup- 
port the legislation and work for its passage. 
She also formed a plan and policy uniting vet- 
erans organizations and veterans advocates 
with the sole purpose of correcting and updat- 
ing the outdated Missing Service Persons Act 
of 1942. 


Crucial to passage of this new law was the 
support of citizens who were informed about 
its benefits. Joe and Paula Donaldson of Fair 
Haven, VT, deserve credit for organizing a 
weekly vigil as part of this educational effort. 
Nationwide distribution of information on the 
progress of the legislation, a responsibility of 
Bob Necci, helped pave the way to passage of 
this important act. Education is often the key 
to success, and such was the case with the 
Missing Service Personnel Act of 1995. 


| commend the supporters of this bill for 
their loyalty and devotion to the men and 
women who wear the uniform of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. These Vietnam veterans and 
family members of those missing and captured 
in Vietnam have left a legacy of justice and 
fair treatment for future soldiers who become 
missing while fighting to defend our country 
and our freedom. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE ABORTION PROVISION IN THE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS BILL 


HON. CORRINE BROWN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Ms. BROWN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the 
telecommunications bill has been signed into 
law. It is a bill that | supported and | am 
pleased to see this important legislation be- 
come law. 

However, | am outraged at the way in which 
this extreme Republican leadership snuck a lit- 
tle-known provision into the conference report. 
In the attempt to eliminate "obscene" material 
from the Internet, this provision included an 
old, outdated definition of the word "obscene." 
Known as the Comstock Act, it included as 
part of the definition of obscene materials "any 
drug, medicine, article, or thing * * * intended 
for producing abortion." This obscure, never 
enforced law dates back to the early 1900's 
and is clearly an unconstitutional violation of 
free speech. If enforced, this outdated law 
would prohibit the discussion of abortion over 
the telephone, on the computer, or through the 
mail. 

The new telecommunication law makes it a 
felony, punishable by 5 years for the first of- 
fense and 10 years for each subsequent of- 
fense, for anyone to discuss abortion on the 
Internet. | believe that it would be unconstitu- 
tional to ban citizens from speaking freely on 
the issue of abortion. 

Women's rights have continually been chal- 
lenged by this Congress. This is just the latest 
attempt to silence those who advocate a wom- 
an's right to choose. | believe that Congress 
should act immediately to ensure that free 
speech is not violated by this law. 

| lived through the era before Roe versus 
Wade. | know what poor women went through 
in the back alleys when abortion was not 
legal. Any attempt to restrict this medical pro- 
cedure is just one more way this Congress is 
throwing away a woman's right to choose. 

Mr. Speaker, It is outrageous that this ex- 
treme anti-choice movement would use the 
new telecommunications law to threaten a per- 
son's rights to discuss abortion. Choosing 
abortion is the most heartwrenching and per- 
sonal decision a woman may ever make. But 
It is a decision that should be made between 
a woman, her doctor, her family, and her spir- 
itual conscience. This Congress should not be 
meddling with our ability to freely discuss a 
woman's most personal medical decision. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE INFEC- 
TIOUS AGENTS CONTROL ACT OF 
1996 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1996 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, | am introducing 
today the Infectious Agents Control Act of 
1996, which will address the need to keep in- 
fectious agents that could pose a serious 
threat to the public heaith and safety out of 
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the hands of dangerous people while ensuring 
that these substances remain available to sci- 
entists with a legitimate research need for 
them. 

By now, most of Members of this body have 
probably read news reports about Larry 
Wayne Harris, the Ohio white-supremacist 
who ordered bubonic plague through the mail 
last summer. It is frightening to think that just 
about anybody with a 32-cent stamp and a lit- 
tle chutzpah could get a hold of any number 
of potentially dangerous infectious substances. 
The Ohio case may be an isolated incident or 
it may not be—we really don't know. Why? 
Because the Federal Government has no sys- 
tem in place today to regulate the transfer of 
these agents within the United States. | think 
that's a situation that needs to be corrected, 
and | am introducing legislation today to do 


so. 

Why worry about the flow of potentially dan- 
gerous infectious agents within our borders? 
Let me read you a few lines from an article on 
the threat posed by these agents when they 
are converted into biological weapons, written 
by U.S. Navy Commander Stephen Rose for 
the Naval War College Review. Cmdr. Rose 
writes that: 

Science can now reshuffle the genetic deck 
of micro-organisms to produce à theoreti- 
cally unlimited number of combinations, 
each with its own unique blend of toxicity, 
hardness, incubation period, etc. In short, it 
is becoming possible to synthesize biological 
agents to military specifications. Thus, the 
world lies on the threshold of a dangerous 
era of designer bugs as well as designer 
drugs. 

Biological weapons have been called the 
poor man’s atomic bomb. They are relatively 
cheap to produce, and you get an appallingly 
big bang for your buck. In fact, experts report 
that some of the supertoxins that have been 
developed in recent years are ten thousand 
times more potent than the nerve gases we 
are more accustomed to, which have been de- 
Scribed as mere perfume in comparison to 
some of their biological competitors. The Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment reports that 
some 15 nations, including Libya, North 
Korea, and Iraq, are suspected of having bio- 
logical weapons development programs. 

Clearly, the potential of biological weapons 
to rain devastation down upon their victims 
should give those charged with preventing 
international terrorist attacks on our Nation 
cause for serious concern. However, the les- 
son we learned from the tragedy at Oklahoma 
City is that we cannot be satisfied to only look 
outward for terrorist threats. We must also be 
vigilant against home-grown threats from para- 
military groups within our borders, which could 
use biological or chemical weapons against 
their fellow Americans to further their radical 
anti-government agendas. 

On the morning of March 20, 1995, the Jap- 
anese Government was faced with just such a 
situation. A home-grown Armageddon-group 
called Aum Shinrikyo released sarin gas—a 
deadly nerve agent that is 500 times more 
toxic than cyanide gas—in the Tokyo subway 
system, killing 12 people and injuring thou- 
sands more. According to a staff report on the 
incident prepared by the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, the Aum sect 
had its own chemical weapons manufacturing 
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plant, for the production of sarin gas, and was 
trying to develop biological weapons, including 
botulism and anthrax. To get a sense of power 
of those weapons, consider this: 3 billionths of 
an ounce of botulism toxin would be enough 
to kill me. 

Incidentally, the staff report concluded that 
the Aum sect was "a clear danger to not only 
the Japanese Government but also to the se- 
curity interests of the United States," which 
was the target of much of the Aum leader's 
rhetoric. 

In an effort to reduce the risk of a similar at- 
tack in the United States, | am introducing leg- 
islation directing the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol to develop a regulatory regime to control 
access to those infectious agents that could 
pose the greatest threat to public health if they 
fell into the wrong hands. It is my understand- 
ing that a working group including representa- 
tives of CDC, the Department of Justice, and 
other relevant Federal agencies already has 
begun to develop such a regime. My bill would 
ensure that that work is completed and the 
system is in place within 1 year of its enact- 
ment. | am pleased to be joined in this effort 
by Budget Chairman JOHN KASICH and Rep- 
resentative JOSEPH P. KENNEDY Il. 

| am hopeful that this legislation will be 
given the swift attention that the issue it ad- 
dresses demands in the House, and that the 
Senate will take up similar legislation soon. 


NATION'S TRUE ECONOMIC 
PICTURE 


HON. CLIFF STEARNS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, who said this? 
"Washington has abandoned working families. 
Millions of Americans are running harder and 
harder just to stay in place. Wages are flat 

On February 20, 1996 the Labor Depart- 
ment released its employment cost index, 
showing the smallest gain in wages and bene- 
fits since the Government began keeping sta- 
tistics in 1982. 

A far more disturbing figure was given about 
the median family income. Under Ronald Rea- 
gan's watch, 1982-89, real income increased 
an average of 2 percent annually. President 
Clinton declared in his 1996 State of the 
Union "Our economy is the healthiest it has 
been in three decades." 

How does the current rate of recovery com- 
pare to other periods of recovery over the past 
35 years? In 1961 through 1969 the increased 
real gross domestic product was 23.5 percent 
from the low point of the recession. The 1975 
80 figure increased by 20 percent. The 1982- 
90 recovery saw an increase of 17.9 percent. 
| wonder how President Clinton could make 
such a claim about the state of our Nation's 
economy since the recovery from the reces- 
sion in March 1991 has only been 13.1 per- 
cent so far. 

A major factor in the 1992 Presidential elec- 
tion was the economy. “It’s the economy, stu- 
pid" was the hue and cry of the Clinton cam- 
paign. Just as President Bush was reminded 
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over and over again during the 1992 cam- 
paign about the promise he made: "Read my 
lips, no new taxes." President Clinton may 
also come to realize just how salty his words 
may become. No doubt he will be haunted by 
“it’s the economy, stupid" during his campaign 
for reelection. President Bush took his lickings 
about his tax promise; President Clinton will 
be subjected to the same standard of scrutiny 
and criticism. After all, he did run on improving 
the economy. He stated that he believed 
America should come first. That he would 
make the U.S. economy vibrant and he would 
be known for his domestic policy, not just his 
foreign policy. He said America will come first. 

Well here we are 4 years later. Guess 
what? The economy does not seem to be im- 
proving, rather it is stagnating. Edward 
Yardeni, chief economist at Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell, has stated: "The U.S. is already in 
recession," "even though we haven't had two 
straight quarters of negative growth in gross 
domestic product." He believes that GDP will 
shrink at a 1.5 percent annual rate during the 
first half of 1996. How did he draw this conclu- 
sion? Since the Commodity Research Bu- 
reau's price index of raw industrial materials 
fell 6 percent for the 12 months in January, 
this was the signal that led him to make this 
conclusion. 

Let's be clear about one very important fact. 
In the third quarter of 1992, the economy grew 
5.8 percent—the Commerce Department an- 
nounced this number after the 1992 election. 
President Bush tried in vain to get this mes- 
sage across but neither the press nor the 
media seemed the least bit interested. Why 
give the American public the facts? For the 
record, the growth rate for the fourth quarter 
was an outstanding 8.6 percent. So, President 
Clinton could claim that under his administra- 
tion the average annual rate of growth was 2.5 
percent since 1993. 

Let's examine what happened in 1995, the 
first year President Clinton's economic policies 
were fully in effect. Growth that year was a 
dismal 1.4 percent. How does this compare to 
other administrations? From 1982 to 1989, the 
average rate of growth was 3.9 percent. Dur- 
ing that same period the annual median family 
income rose about 2 percent yearly. How does 
the Clinton administration compare with the 
Reagan administration? Unfortunately, for all 
of us the family income has only risen 0.25 
percent per annum. 

You might say to yourself that all might be 
true but President Clinton fulfilled his promise 
and created almost 8 million new jobs. OK, 
let'S take a look at his claim. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics backs up the President's num- 
bers. He has lived up to his promise and cre- 
ated 7.5 million new jobs since taking office in 
January 1993. What is deceptive about these 
numbers is that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
counts people, not the number of hours they 
work. For instance, two 20 hour per week 
part-timers are counted as two jobs. If you 
look at the number of hours worked, then only 
758,000 new jobs have been created annually 
since 1993. 

The Wall Street Journal reported on January 
24, 1996 that during a Democrat focus group, 
a pollster announced that thanks to Clinton 8 
million new jobs had been created. At that 
point, one woman yelled out: "Yeah, | know, 
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| have three of them." This response rein- 
forces what the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found during its review of the number and 
types of jobs that were actually created under 
the Clinton administration. 

It has become very apparent, especially in 
the last few months, that people are feeling in- 
secure and anxious. Many have expressed the 
fear that if they lose their job they will not be 
able to find a new job that will provide them 
with the salary that will allow them to have the 
same standard of living. What has caused 
American workers to think this way? There are 
several factors which account for this negative 
outlook. Corporate downsizing has had the 
greatest impact upon middle managers. The 
statistics bear out the fact that many of these 
people trying to reenter the market must ac- 
cept lower pay. Between 1990 and 1992, on 
average, these workers were forced to take a 
pay cut of 20 percent. You might find it hard 
to believe but the median income is less now 
than it was in 1986. 

There is compelling evidence to show that 
reaching middle class earnings has been on 
the decline since 1980. According to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's Panel Study on Dynam- 
ics, which has tracked the same families since 
1968, they found that 65 percent of white 
American men who turned 2: before 1980 
were earning middle class wages—twice the 
poverty level—by the age of 30. By compari- 
son, only 47 percent of those who reached the 
age of 21 after 1980 were able to reach this 
same level of earning power. Blacks do not 
fare half as well, reaching 29 and 19 percent, 
respectively. 

Since there are more people without a col- 
lege education than people with the benefit of 
a higher education, these workers tend to be 
far more insecure and anxious. 

Education can be an influential factor as to 
how successful an individual will be in secur- 
ing a well-paid job. Education is becoming a 
much more important factor in finding good job 
opportunities than ever before. As a result, the 
gap in income distribution is increasing, and 
this is adding to blue collar anxiety. 

We must find ways to encourage our work- 
ers to get the necessary jobs skills to compete 
in this high tech global economy. We must 
also find a way to provide this training to re- 
train our workers. 

We must expand our technological base 
and find creative and innovative methods to 
create new industries. In the past, we have 
been able to transfer a worker's knowledge 
and ability into learning new skills to allow 
them to participate in a new job market. A 
good example of this is when Henry Ford cre- 
ated the automobile and displaced the horse 
and buggy trade. 

What happened is a lesson that we should 
all try to emulate. These same workers started 
working in the Ford factories that had dis- 
placed them. The telecommunications bill 
passed by Congress and signed into law by 
the President will provide the same type of op- 
portunities by creating millions of new jobs. 

So far, President Clinton hasn't delivered. If 
we balance the budget, we will be well on our 
way to jump starting. 

Why is a 7-year balanced budget so impor- 
tant? Many leading economists believe that a 
balanced budget would result in a drop in in- 
terest rates of up to 2 percent. For a 30-year, 
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$75,000 mortgage, that's $37,000 saved over 
the life of the loan. Americans will have more 
take home pay because our budget includes a 
S500 per child tax credit. We also have true 
welfare reform, which is a No. 1 priority for 
most Americans. 


——— 


TRIBUTE TO WALTER W. 

KRUEGER, A DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN WHO SERVED IN 
WORLD WAR II AND FOUGHT 
FOR VETERANS’ RIGHTS 


HON. FRANK TEJEDA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. TEJEDA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the memory of an American sol- 
dier, a man who dedicated his life to the de- 
fense of the freedoms that we enjoy and to 
the veterans who paid for those freedoms with 
their sacrifice. | respectfully request that the 
U.S. House of Representatives join me in 
mourning the passage of Walter W. Krueger, 
a man of both vision and action. Having 
served this Nation for so long, Walter Krueger 
understood the problems of our noncommis- 
sioned officers. So after his service to this Na- 
tion was over, at a time when many hang up 
their uniforms, salute the flag, and retire, Wal- 
ter Krueger went to work for the noncommis- 
sioned officers of this Nation. And when Wal- 
ter Krueger went to work, good things hap- 

ed. 

1 Krueger served this Nation honorably in 
the U.S. Army for 33 years. When he retired, 
he was serving as Command Sergeant Major 
of the U.S. Army, Europe [ASAREUR]. He 
served this Nation all over the world, including 
assignments in Panama, Korea, Europe, and 
Vietnam. During his long and very honorable 
career, he earned the Combat Infantryman's 
Badge and the Distinguished Service Medal. 

While still serving this Nation in Europe, Mr. 
Krueger was appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of the Noncommissioned Officers Asso- 
ciation. Upon retirement, he was elected vice 
president of the association. A year later, he 
became president. 

Walter Krueger's accomplishments as presi- 
dent of the association are legendary. The Or- 
ganization received a Federal Charter from 
this U.S. Congress. The association began its 
medical trust, which awards funds each year 
to military families who need the assistance. It 
significantly raised the funding for and number 
of scholarships awarded to deserving young 
people. The NCOA operation appreciation pro- 
gram raised funds for equipment to be used 
by veterans in hospitals. Under his leadership, 
the organization began the NCOA national de- 
fense foundation, which works to ensure that 
active duty military enjoy their full right to par- 
ticipate in the democracy which they defend. 
Mr. Krueger received every award offered by 
the association, as is fitting for a man who led 
this organization so well and for so long, a 
man who fought for the rights and benefits 
due our noncommissioned officers, and who 
took every opportunity to honor and fight for 
our veterans. 

| respectfully ask that this U.S. House of 
Representatives note the passage of this sin- 
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gular and distinguished American, and that we 
send our deepest condolences to Walter 
Krueger's wife, Betty Krueger, to his mother, 
Ruth Droes, to his five daughters, Kathy 
Logan, Karen Pagel, Judy Shaw, Pam Salada, 
and Patty Krueger, to his eight grandchildren, 
and to both his sisters. Walter Krueger was a 
strong family man, who loved this Nation and 
all that it stands for, who served all of the citi- 
zens of this country, first as a member of our 
armed services and then as an unparalleled 
advocate for our veterans. | am proud to call 
him my friend, and | am proud to ask that the 
House of Representatives of the Nation he 
loved so much take a moment to return to him 
a little of the honor and respect he showed us 
throughout his life. 


TRIBUTE TO CAROL JENIFER 
HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, given that we 
are so frequently confronted with the troubles 
and the travails of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, | would like to have the fol- 
lowing uplifting article from the May 1995 
issue of Management Review inserted into the 
RECORD. The article, by Anita Lienert, profiles 
Carol Jenifer, the first African-American 
woman to manage day-to-day operations in an 
INS district office. Ms. Jenifer is the District Di- 
rector of the INS district office at the United 
States-Canada border located in my home- 
town of Detroit, MI. | hope and expect that the 
INS will continue to attract and promote indi- 
viduals of Ms. Jenifer's caliber. 

Carol Jenifer does not look like a huggable 
person. She wears her hair in a Marine 
Corps-style buzz cut and shuns makeup and 
jewelry. Although she's six feet tall, she 
seems even taller, carrying herself with a 
military bearing that reflects her years as a 
police officer in Washington, D.C. She car- 
ries a gold badge that says District Direc- 
tor' and has just ordered a Glock handgun to 
keep in her desk. To get inside her office at 
the U.S.-Canada border in Detroit, you need 
to get by a metal detector and armed em- 
ployees. 

So when one of her clients leaps out of a 
seat in the waiting room at the Detroit 
branch of the U.S. Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service and gives Jenifer a big 
hug, it seems somewhat out of place. 

“Oh, Miss Jenifer," says Chadia Haidous, a 
Lebanese immigrant I just got sworn in 
today! I'm an American citizen! And now I 
don't have to worry about my daughter.” 

Jenifer, 45, the first African-American 
woman to manage day-to-day operations at 
one of the 33 INS district offices in the 
United States, hugs her back and rejoices 
with the Haidous family. 

Moments later, loping up the back steps to 
her office that overlooks the Detroit River, 
Jenifer explains that little Alica Haidous, 11, 
who was born in Senegal, could have faced 
deportation because her mother was not a 
U.S. citizen. 

“The family was afraid the daughter would 
have to go back to Senegal unescorted,” 
Jenifer explains. "I could have stuck to the 
book, but why? I made a heart decision and 
I made it in the name of family unity. I 
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could have sent her back and had them peti- 
tion for her, but I didn't. And now it won't 
happen because we don't treat our citizens 
like that.“ 

Jenifer, who oversees a hectic operation 
with a $14 million annual budget, considers 
herself one of the new breed of INS man- 
agers. While the southern bormost of the 
media attention, INS officials say the north- 
ern border has its share of illegal immi- 
grants—they just don't talk about how 


many. 

Therefore, it’s her mission to walk a tight- 
rope to satisfy a number of different con- 
stituents, from American taxpayers who are 
disturbed by the lare disturbed by the large 
number of illegal aliens entering the coun- 
try, to immigrants who complain about long 
lines and insensitive treatment at INS of- 
fices. 

One of Jenifer’s first management deci- 
sions was to improve the atmosphere by in- 
stalling brighter lights in the crowded wait- 
ing room. She is considering hiring a cus- 
tomer-service representative to handle com- 
plaints generated by the 48 million people 
who pass through INS checkpoints in her ju- 
risdiction each year, including the Detroit- 
Windsor Tunnel, the Ambassador Bridge and 
Detroit Metropolitan Airport. She is also de- 
termined to hire an inspector who is fluent 
in Arabic because her client base is 50 per- 
cent Middle Eastern and no one in the office 
is fluent in that language. 

Jenifer has made it a point to get to know 
the names—and personal details—of the 254 
employees and one drug-sniffing dog who 
work with her in patrolling eight ports of 
entry along 804 miles of water boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

So far, one of Jenfier's "employee" rela- 
tions challenges has been communicating 
with the German shepherd: Gitta only re- 
sponds to commands in German. Even so, 
Jenifer stil] knows how to work a room— 
whether ít's full of customers or employees— 
in a charismatic style reminiscent of Ronald 
Reagan. She stops often to ask about sick 
wives or new husbands. But don’t confuse her 
familiarity and warm-and-fuzzy approach 
with wimpiness. In reality, her management 
style is much closer to the tenets of Tough 
Love. 

After all, her office deported 1,249 people in 
1994. And shortly after the heartwarming 
scene with the Haidous family, Jenifer 
stands firm on a $15,000 bond set by her dep- 
uty director earlier in the afternoon on a 
Jordanian immigrant whose wife had blurted 
out during his naturalization interview that 
she had been paid to marry him.“ He also 
had prior felony convictions and there was 
an outstanding warrant for his arrest. 

But to get a real feel for Jenifer, you need 
to see her in action at 7:30 a.m., as a single 
parent in Detroit getting her two daughters, 
Eboni and Kia, both 13, off to school, Jenifer 
skips breakfast and barks orders like ''Kia, 
did you finish those dishes?" and “Eboni, 
give me that assignment notebook to sign." 

While her girls scurry around, Jenifer 
straightens her simple black dress, snaps on 
a beeper and bundles up in a coat and scarf, 
stopping only to grab her ever-present black 
leather organizer. 

Outside, it’s 20 degrees and still dark, with 
a light snowfall. Sounding like a typical 
mother, Jenifer grumbles that she can’t get 
the girls to wear their ski caps to school and 
that they keep pestering her to buy a dog. 

When I applied for the job a year ago, I 
told my supervisors that the girls were a 
huge part of my life," Jenifer says in the car 
on the way to work. I told them I would 
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have to limit travel because I attend games, 
go to parent conferences and pick them up 
after school. It didn't seem to hurt, because 
I think they wanted someone who could hu- 
manize the office.“ 

At work, her office is decorated with strik- 
ing paintings of buffalo soldiers“ —the all- 
black cavalry who fought and resettled the 
West. Jenifer explains that since taking the 
job last spring, she has been worried about 
every little detail, including whether or not 
she should have hung the artwork. 

"I almost took the pictures down," she 
says. "I didn't want to overwhelm people 
who couldn't relate to something like that. 
But after I thought about it, I realized I 
needed those men (in the pictures) to watch 
my back. Management has some pitfalls.” 

In private, Jenifer admits that being a 
tall, black female has had its problems.“ 

Testifying before a congressional commit- 
tee last fall on equal employment oppor- 
tunity protection and employment practices 
at the INS, she described the low points of 
her career, beginning with her job interview 
12 years ago for an INS analyst position. 

“The interviewer seemed more surprised 
that I was articulate and a product of the 
D.C. public school system than in other 
qualifying factors,’’ Jenifer told the commit- 
tee. "It was quite obvious that I did not fit 
whatever image this manager had regarding 
African-Americans. He later remarked that 
one day I would be his ‘boss’. . . There re- 
mains a perception that my advancement 
was due to connections and not based on 
merit." 

She says she had to struggle for every pro- 
motion at the federal agency, at one point 
hiring an attorney to present her concerns 
about lack of advancement to INS personnel 
officials. 

Despite those early challenges, Jenifer 
says the transition to her new $88,000-a-year 
position has been relatively smooth, due in 
part to her long INS experience that ranges 
from working as an officer in the detention- 
and-deportation branch to holding the post 
of second-in-command in Detroit before she 
got the director's job. Her boss, Carol 
Chasse, INS eastern region director, de- 
scribes Jenifer as a shining star." 

"She's got it," Chasse says. She's a prac- 
titioner of good human relations. Leadership 
in the '90s is about people skills and that's 
critical here because we deal with huge vol- 
umes of people.“ 

Although Jenifer grew up in Washington, 
D.C., she never dreamed of working for the 
INS. The daughter of a bookbinder at the 
Federal Bureau of Engraving wanted to be a 
firefighter. “But back in those days, women 
didn't get to be firefighters," she says. “I 
had to settle for police work." Her time on 
the D.C. force included a stint undercover on 
the prostitution detail. 

Jenifer later earned two master's degrees, 
one in counseling from the University of the 
District of Columbia and one in public ad- 
ministration for Southeastern University. 
She said the degrees helped her develop the 
discipline to manage efficiently. 

The first order of almost ever day is meet- 
ing with her top managers. Six out of seven 
of Jenifer's managers are women, which is 
notable considering there are no female bor- 
der patrol chiefs in the United States and 
there are only two female district directors. 
On the day of the interview, Jenifer seems to 
be running later for her daily briefing, until 
she explains that she sets her office clock 15 
minutes fast on purpose. She grabs a piece of 
hard candy from the jar on her desk and 
heads out right on time. 
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The meeting is fast-paced and informal, 
and covers topics ranging from the need for 
air fresheners in the office bathrooms to a 
video for employees about avoiding sexual 
harassment. Jenifer insists that her man- 
agers keep their remarks to a minimum, and 
they give their daily reports in a sort of 
verbal shorthand that takes a total of 21 
minutes. 

“E-mail is negative,“ begins administra- 
tive officer Judy McCormack. 

"No arrests yesterday," pipes up James 
Wellman, acting assistant district director 
for investigations. 

The issue of bathroom air fresheners 
prompts some discussion. I don't care what 
you get, as long as we get them in there," 
she says to her staff, slightly annoyed after 
being questioned about what type should be 
ordered. 

Jenifer is anxious to end the meeting and 
get down into the public waiting room for 
her daily 'walkaround" with people who are 
here to take citizenships tests, file paper- 
work contesting deportations or apply for 
green cards. Although she speaks English 
only, she communicates well, sometimes 
with gestures or hand-holding or by repeat- 
ing phrases over and over. 

Today, about "5 people are assembled by 
9:30 a. m., under disconcerting signs that say 
things like Fingerprinting—Now Serving 
#823. Jenifer later explains that the signs 
record the number of people from January 1 
to the present. Still, the signs just seems to 
magnify the Waiting for Godot“ atmos- 
phere in the room. The Detroit office serves 
about 350 people a day and conducts about 
1,300 naturalization interviews a month. 

Jenifer doesn't identify herself, but 
plunges into the crowd, smiling and joking. 

Where are you from?" she asks one man. 

"Nigeria," he replies tersely. 

“What part?“ Jenifer continues. 

Africa.“ he says. 

"I know it's Africa, silly," she chides him, 
laughing. I've been there. What part?“ 

By this time, the man and his companions 
are smiling. Everyone in the room is staring. 

"Lagos," he says. Have you been there?" 

She has been accused of working the 
crowd, but this is some of the most impor- 
tant work I do," she explains afterward. “I 
got a real feel for front-line work when I 
worked for the INS processing refugees in 
Kenya a couple of years ago. It sure gives 
you a different perspective on naturaliza- 
tion. It makes you realize that these are peo- 
ples’ lives you're making decisions about.“ 

Back in her office around 10:15 a.m., 
Jenifer sucks on another hard candy and 
meets with Harold Carter, an INS examiner 
who chairs a committee representing minori- 
ties in the Detroit district. 

"Come on Harold, get comfortable,” 
Jenifer coos as she scrabbles around on her 
desk looking for a pen. After Carter settles 
into a chair, she launches into her concerns: 
“There are no Hispanics in investigations 
... We don’t have any representative [mi- 
nority] groups at Sault Ste. Marie. We have 
to show we've tried to reach parity. Can we 
get people to work up there? 

Carter laughs, noting it's pretty cold at 
the Soo, which is an INS port-of-entry lo- 
cated in Michigan's Upper Peninsula. But 
they get serious again quickly. After all, 
there is a class-action suit in Los Angeles 
about lack of advancement among black INS 
officers. 

After the meeting, she's off to the Detroit- 
Windsor Tunnel, which runs underneath the 
Detroit River, but first stops to order Girl 
Scout cookies from a coworker. “I should 
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have ordered more," she muses. "My kids 
know I hide them under my bed." 

Jenifer needs to see how work is progress- 
ing at the tunnel and Detroit's Ambassador 
Bridge—the largest commercial-vehicle 
entry port in the United States—on the 
"Portpass" program. Portpass allows pre- 
qualified drivers to use express lanes, which 
will speed up the flow of traffic. 

“Traffic can be my worst nightmare,” 
Jenifer says. We have a federal mandate to 
get people inspected here in less than 20 min- 
utes—and we have to keep it moving or the 
complaints start backing up." The INS in- 
spects people crossing the border, while U.S. 
Customs agents inspect things, but the two 
cross-train and work together. To the public, 
they are virtually indistinguishable. 

Touring the new tunnel Portpass office, 
Jenifer is complimentary about the 
countertops that will separate staff and cus- 
tomers. Good.“ she notes, I like them wide 
so nobody can reach across and grab our peo- 
ple.“ 

She's less sanguine, however, about the 
Portpass signs in the traffic lanes at the tun- 
nel. The signs are too little," she com- 
plains. I don't know if people will be able to 
see them." 

At the bridge at noon, Jenifer is still ob- 
sessed with signage. She tells Norman 
Byron, port director for the bridge, that 
she’s worried that people won't be able to see 
the express lane signs at night. He assures 
her that they will be well-lit. 

The two tour a trailer-type office set up at 
the foot of the bridge to accommodate the 
new program and staff. Jenifer checks out 
every closet and toilet and pushes back part 
of the wall paneling that has bowed out. She 
nearly slips coming down the steps in the 
snow and asks when skid strips will be put 
in. 

“The skid strip for steps costs $3,000 a 
roll," Byron says. "Some things we can't do 
until the weather gets warmer." 

Back in Byron's office, Jenifer banters 
with several INS agents and asks for their 
recommendations on good places to eat near- 
by. They direct her to a restaurant in De- 
troit’s nearby Mexican Village that looks 
like a dive, but turns out to have decent 
food. 

Jenifer orders the quesadillas and chicken 
enchiladas and ends up taking home a doggie 
bag of most of the food for her kids. I'm a 
horrendous cook, so I love leftovers," She 
admits. 

By 1 p.m., she’s on her way to Detroit’s 
Metro airport to check on a request for more 
INS inspectors to accommodate a 60 percent 
increase in international passengers since 
1993 due to airline mergers. It’s a 45-minute 
drive to the airport, and on the way she 
talks about the mundane, yet important 
issues that face single parents, such as get- 
ting the laundry done and whether it’s wise 
to hire a housekeeper. 

Stuck in rush-hour traffic with Jenifer, 
you find yourself sharing the problems of 
raising teenagers and getting along with 
men. She seems more like an old friend by 
mid-afternoon than an interview subject. 
But then, her staff has warned you that 
Jenifer often pulls an Oprah," or gets peo- 
ple to tell all unwittingly. 

At the INS section of the airport, Michael 
Freeman, the supervisory immigration in- 
spector at the airport, prints up a computer 
list of how passengers have increased on each 
airline since 1989. Jenifer studies the print- 
out and tells him she’ll consider hiring 10 or 
11 new inspectors to ease the crunch. Jenifer 
asks Freeman if he's lost weight. It's clear 
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Freeman's busting to tell her something else 
and he finally does. 

"I just found out my wife is having a 
baby," he says. They chat about children and 
health concerns. If Jenifer ever tires of the 
INS, she could probably have her own talk 
show. 

She makes it a point to shake hands with 
or speak to all 12 of the INS inspectors on 
duty that afternoon before heading back to 
her office. The new hires, whose desks are 
piled with books like The Art of Cross-Ezam- 
ination, stiffen when Jenifer walks in the 
room. But within minutes they are relaxed. 

Back at the office, Jenifer goes through 
the paperwork that has sprouted on her desk 
over the last few hours. Her secretary puts 
the most urgent notes on her chair. There 
are employee identification cards to sign, a 
quarterly meeting with immigration lawyers 
to arrange and an application for a bowling 
tournament with the heads of other federal 
agencies in Detroit, from the Secret Service 
to the FBI. 

"Oh," Jenifer groans, "I need a coach to 
help me bowl better. I bowled an 80 last time 
and have yet to live down the shame." 

By 4:45 p.m., Jenifer is walking out the 
door to pick up the girls. They are waiting 
for her in the school library, complaining 
about their eight-grade class pictures. 

Jenifer studies the photos as closely as 
she's looked at any paperwork today. Les. 
Im keeping these for blackmail purposes,” 
she says. The three of them burst out laugh- 
ing. 

By 5:15 p.m., the INS manager who insists 
that fair management and families“ are the 
cornerstones of her personal and professional 
life, is walking in the side door of her house 
holding the leftover chicken enchiladas in 
her free hand. 


UNITED STATES-PUERTO RICO 
POLITICAL STATUS ACT 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1996 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the introduction of the United States-Puerto 
Rico Political Status Act will, for the first time 
in nearly a century of U.S. administration, pro- 
vide a congressionally recognized framework 
for the inhabitants of Puerto Rico to freely ex- 
press their wishes regarding the options for 
full self-government. | want to acknowledge 
the insightful leadership of Speaker NEWT 
GINGRICH in working with the committee to for- 
mulate a process to advance the United 
States-Puerto Rico relationship toward a con- 
clusive one of full self-government. A number 
of Members have been supportive and instru- 
mental in the development of the legislation, 
including ELTON GALLEGLY, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Native American and Insular 
Affairs of the Committee on Resources, BEN 
GILMAN, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, and DAN BURTON, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on the Western Hemi- 
sphere who cochaired with Mr. GALLEGLY the 
October 17, 1995, joint hearing on the 1993 
Puerto Rico status plebiscite. There also has 
been substantial input from Members on the 
other side of the aisle. 

This matter of tremendous importance to the 
United States and the nearly 4 million United 
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States citizens in Puerto Rico can only be re- 
solved by adhering to constitutionally and 
internationally based principles and standards 
for full self-government. While many may mis- 
construe this legislation to be designed to ben- 
efit one local Puerto Rico political party over 
another, it is, in fact, a serious bipartisan effort 
to enact into law a pragmatic process with the 
long-term objective of resolving the Puerto 
Rico status dilemma. The legislation divides 
the process into three manageable stages 
which follow historical precedent set by the 
Congress in providing for final political 
statuses of territories and trust territories dur- 
ing this century. 

The first step in the process is the initial de- 
cision stage in which voters are asked which 
fundamental relationship they prefer with the 
United States—one of separate sovereignty 
leading to independence or free association or 
under United States sovereignty leading to 
statehood. 

The second and final steps are the transi- 
tion and implementation stages which follow 
the historical patterns of enabling and admis- 
sion acts for territories becoming States and 
similar measures for insular areas becoming 
separate sovereigns. 

If this self-determination process does not 
result in voter approval of one of the rcognized 
options for full self-government, then by demo- 
cratic choice of the voters—instead of by Fed- 
eral mandate—the status quo will continue 
and Puerto Rico will remain a locally self-gov- 
erning unincorporated territory under congres- 
sional administration. 

Under the U.S. Constitution and applicable 
principles of international law, the three recog- 
nized options for full self-government are inde- 
pendence, separate sovereignty in free asso- 
ciation with the United States, and full integra- 
tion into the United States leading to state- 
hood. In order for Congress to determine how 
to respond to the aspirations of the people of 
Puerto Rico regarding a permanent, future po- 
litical status in a manner which promotes and 
preserves the U.S. long-term national interest, 
we need to address the status question based 
on clearly defined principles and standards. 
This is precisely what the bill does. 

Locally conducted plebiscites have been in- 
conclusive, and were unduly influenced by 
vested interests exploiting the status quo. It is 
time for the U.S. Congress to meet its respon- 
sibility under the Constitution to provide for a 
self-determination procedure in which the U.S. 
national interest in resolving the status issue is 
taken into account, rather than allowing the 
issue to be dominated by local political rival- 
ries and interference from those who thrive 
opportunistically on the present territorial sta- 
tus. The United States also has a right of self- 
determination and this process requires action 
by both the United States and Puerto Rico in 
order to advance toward a full self-government 
relationship. 

After 400 years of colonial rule by Spain 
ended in 1898, it should not have taken an- 
other 100 years of American administration for 
the U.S. Congress to define the options for full 
and permanent self-government. The United 
States-Puerto Rico Status Act permits full self- 
government to be realized in Puerto Rico in 
definitive steps, with a smooth transition to 
whatever form of full self-government the peo- 
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ple choose: independence, separate sov- 
ereignty in free association with the United 
States, or statehood. 

There is an important event which took 
place recently which is relevant to the intro- 
duction of this legislation. On February 29, 
1996, | joined three other House committee 
and subcommittee chairmen from the Commit- 
tees on Resources and International Relations 
in responding to Concurrent Resolution 62 of 
the Puerto Rico Legislature. 

In the Concurrent Resolution the legislature 
asks the 104th Congress to respond to the re- 
sults of the November 14, 1993, status plebi- 
scite in Puerto Rico, wherein the Common- 
wealth ballot proposition received a plurality of 
48.6 percent votes cast, and to indicate the 
next steps in resolving Puerto Rico's political 
status. After extensive research, oversight, 
and a joint hearing, a substantial record was 
developed enabling a concise response to 
Concurrent Resolution 62. 

Following is the text of the response to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of the Puerto Rico Legislature: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES, 
Washington, DC, February 29, 1996. 

Hon. ROBERTO REXACH-BENITEZ, 

President of the Senate. 

Hon. ZAIDA HERNANDEZ-TORRES, 

Speaker of the House of Commonwealth of Puer- 

to Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

DEAR MR. REXACH-BENITEZ AND MS. HER- 
NANDEZ-TORRES: The Committee on Re- 
sources and the Committee on International 
Relations are working cooperatively to es- 
tablish an official record which we believe 
will enable to House to address the subject- 
matter of Concurrent Resolution 62, adopted 
by the Legislature of Puerto Rico on Decem- 
ber 14, 1994. While the specific measures ad- 
dressing Puerto Rico’s status which the 104th 
Congress will consider are still being devel- 
oped, we believe the history of the self-deter- 
mination process in Puerto Rico, as well as 
the record of the Joint Hearing conducted on 
October 17, 1995 by the Subcommittee on Na- 
tive American and Insular Affairs and the 
Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere, lead 
to the following conclusions with respect to 
the plebiscite conducted in Pertro Rico on 
November 14, 1993: 

1. The plebiscite was conducted under local 
law by local authorities, and the voting proc- 
ess appears to have been orderly and consist- 
ent with recognized standards for lawful and 
democratic elections. This locally organized 
self-determination process was undertaken 
within the authority of the constitutional 
government of Puerto Rico, and is consistent 
with the right of the people of Puerto Rico 
freely to express their wishes regarding their 
political status and the form of government 
under which they live. The United States 
recognizes the right of the people of Puerto 
Rico to self-determination, including the 
right to approve any permanent political 
status which will be established upon termi- 
nation of the current unincorporated terri- 
tory status. Congress will take cognizance of 
the 1993 plebiscite results in determining fu- 
ture Federal policy toward Puerto Rico. 

2. The content of each of the three status 
options on the ballot was determined by the 
three major political parties in Puerto Rico 
identified with those options, respectively. 
The U.S. Congress did not adopt a formal po- 
sition as to the feasibility of any of the op- 
tions prior to presentation to the voters. 
Consequently, the results of the vote nec- 
essarily must be viewed as a an expression of 
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the preferences of those who voted as be- 
tween the proposals and advocacy of the 
three major political parties for the status 
option espoused by each such party. 

3. None of the status options presented on 
the ballot received a majority of the votes 
cast. While the commonwealth option on the 
ballot received a plurality of votes, this re- 
sult is difficult to interpret because that op- 
tion contained proposals to profoundly 
change rather than continue the current 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico government 
structure. Certain elements of the common- 
wealth option, including permanent union 
with the United States and guaranteed U.S. 
citizenship, can only be achieved through 
full integration into the U.S. leading to 
statehood. Other elements of the common- 
wealth option on the ballot, including a gov- 
ernment-to-government bilateral pact which 
cannot be altered, either are not possible or 
could only be partially accomplished 
through treaty arrangements based on sepa- 
rate sovereignty. While the statehood and 
independence options are more clearly de- 
fined, neither of these options can be fully 
understood on the merits, unless viewed in 
the context of clear Congressional policy re- 
garding the terms under which either option 
could be implemented if approved in a future 
plebiscite recognized by the federal govern- 
ment. Thus, there is a need for Congress to 
define the real options for change and the 
true legal and political nature of the status 
quo, so that the people can know what the 
actual choices will be in the future. 

4. Although there is a history of confusion 
and ambiguity on the part of some in the 
U.S. and Puerto Rico regarding the legal and 
political nature of the current common- 
wealth” local government structure and ter- 
ritorial status, it is incontrovertible that 
Puerto Rico’s present status is that of an un- 
incorporated territory subject in all respects 
to the authority of the United States Con- 
gress under the Territorial Clause of the U.S. 
Constitution. As such, the current status 
does not provide guaranteed permanent 
union or guaranteed citizenship to the inhab- 
itants of the territory of Puerto Rico, nor 
does the current status provide the basis for 
recognition of a separate Puerto Rican sov- 
ereignty or a binding government-to-govern- 
ment status pact. 

5. In light of the foregoing, the results the 
November 14, 1993 vote indicates that it is 
the preference of those who cast ballots to 
change the present impermanent status in 
favor of a permanent political status based 
on full self-government. The only options for 
a permanent and fully self-governing status 
are: (1) separate sovereignty and full na- 
tional independence, (2) separate sovereignty 
in free association with the United States; 
(3) full integration into the United States po- 
litical system ending unincorporated terri- 
tory status and leading to statehood. 

6. Because each ballot option in the 1993 
plebiscite addressed citizenship, we want to 
clarify this issue. First, under separate sov- 
ereignty Puerto Ricans will have their own 
nationality and citizenship. The U.S. politi- 
cal status, nationality, and citizenship pro- 
vided by Congress under statutes implement- 
ing the Treaty of Paris during the unincor- 
porated territory period will be replaced by 
the new Puerto Rican nationhood and citi- 
zenship status that comes with separate sov- 
ereignty. To prevent hardship or unfairness 
in individual cases, the U.S. Congress may 
determine the requirements for eligible per- 
sons to continue U.S. nationality and citi- 
zenship, or be naturalized, and this will be 
governed by U.S. law, not Puerto Rican law. 
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If the voters freely choose separate sov- 
ereignty, only those born in Puerto Ríco who 
have acquired U.S. citizenship on some other 
legal basis outside the scope of the Treaty of 
Paris citizenship statutes enacted by Con- 
gress during the territorial period will not be 
affected. Thus, the automatic combined 
Puerto Rican and U.S. citizenship described 
under the definition of independence on the 
1993 plebiscite ballot was a proposal which is 
misleading and inconsistent with the fun- 
damental principles of separate nationality 
and non-interference by two sovereign coun- 
tries in each other's internal affairs, which 
includes regulation of citizenship. Under 
statehood, guaranteed equal U.S. citizenship 
status will become a permanent right. Under 
the present Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
government structure, the current limited 
U.S. citizenship status and rights will be 
continued under Federal law enacted under 
the Territorial Clause and the Treaty of 
Paris, protected to the extent of partial ap- 
plication of the U.S. Constitution during the 
period in which Puerto Rico remains an un- 
incorporated territory. 

7. The alternative to full integration into 
the United States or a status based on sepa- 
rate sovereignty is continuation of the cur- 
rent unincorporated territory status. In that 
event, the present status quo, including the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico structure for 
local self-government, presumably could 
continue for some period of time, until Con- 
gress in its discretion otherwise determines 
the permanent disposition of the territory of 
Puerto Rico and the status of its inhabitants 
through the exercise of its authority under 
the Territorial Clause and the provisions of 
the Treaty of Paris. Congress may consider 
proposals regarding changes in the current 
local government structure, including those 
set forth in the “Definition of Common- 
wealth“ on the 1993 plebiscite ballot. How- 
ever, in our view serious consideration of 
proposals for equal treatment for residents 
of Puerto Rico under Federal programs will 
not be provided unless there is an end to cer- 
tain exemptions from federal tax laws and 
other non-taxation in Puerto Rico, so that 
individuals and corporations in Puerto Rico 
have the same responsibilities and obliga- 
tions in this regard as the states. Since the 
“commonwealth” option on the 1993 plebi- 
Scite ballot called for “fiscal autonomy," 
which is understood to mean, among other 
things, continuation of the current exemp- 
tions from federal taxation for the territory, 
this constitutes another major political, 
legal and economic obstacle to implementing 
the changes in Federal law and policy re- 
quired to fulfill the terms of the Definition 
of Commonwealth." 

8. In addition, it is important to 
that the existing Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico structure for local self-government, and 
any other measures which Congress may ap- 
prove while Puerto Rico remains an unincor- 
porated territory, are not unalterable in a 
sense that is constitutionally binding upon a 
future Congress. Any provision, agreement 
or pact to the contrary is legally unenforce- 
able. Thus, the current Federal laws and 
policies applicable to Puerto Rico are not 
unalterable, nor can they be made unalter- 
able, and the current status of the inhab- 
itants is not irrevocable, as proposed under 
the “commonwealth” option on the 1993 
plebiscite ballot. Congress will continue to 
respect the principle of self-determination in 
its exercise of Territorial Clause powers, but 
that authority must be exercised within the 
framework of the U.S. Constitution and in a 
manner deemed by Congress to best serve the 
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U.S. national interest. In our view, promot- 
ing the goal of full self-government for the 
people of Puerto Rico, rather than remaining 
in a separate and unequal status, is in the 
best interests of the United States. This is 
particularly true due to the large population 
of Puerto Rico, the approach of a new cen- 
tury in which a protracted status debate will 
interfere with Puerto Rico’s economic and 
social development, and the domestic and 
international interest in determining a path 
to full self-government for all territories 
with a colonial history before the end of this 
century. 

9. The record of the October 17, 1995 hear- 
ing referred to above makes it clear that the 
realities regarding constitutional, legal and 
political obstacles to implementing the 
changes required to fulfill the core elements 
of the “commonwealth” option on the ballot 
were not made clear and understandable in 
the public discussion and political debate 
leading up to the vote. Consequently, Con- 
gress must determine what steps the Federal 
government should take in order to help 
move the self-determination process to the 
next stage, so that the political status aspi- 
rations of the people can be ascertained 
through a truly informed vote in which the 
wishes of the people are freely expressed 
within a framework approved by Congress. 
Only through such a process will Congress 
then have a clear basis for determining and 
resolving the question of Puerto Rico’s fu- 
ture political status in a manner consistent 
with the national interest. 

Ultimately, Congress alone can determine 
Federal policy with respect to self-govern- 
ment and self-determination for the resi- 
dents of Puerto Rico. It will not be possible 
for the local government or the people to ad- 
vance further in the self-determination proc- 
ess until the U.S. Congress meets its moral 
and governmental responsibility to clarify 
Federal requirements regarding termination 
of the present unincorporated territory sta- 
tus of Puerto Rico in favor of one of the op- 
tions for full self-government. 

The results of the locally administered 1993 
vote are useful in this regard, but in our 
view are not definitive beyond what has been 
stated above. The question of Puerto Rico's 
political status remains open and unre- 
solved. 

Sincerely, 
Don YOUNG, 

Chairman, Committee 
on Resources. 

ELTON GALLEGLY, 

Chairman, Subcommit- 
tee on Native Amer- 
ican and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

BEN GILMAN, 

Chairman, Committee 
on International Re- 
lations. 

DAN BURTON, 

Chairman, Subcommit- 
tee on the Western 
Hemisphere. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
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Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for "Thursday, 
March 7, 1996, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MARCH 8 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to review the status of 
the reorganization of the "Veterans 
Health Administration and related ini- 
tiatives to improve VA health care de- 
livery methods. 
SD-192 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management and 
The District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings to examine the over- 
sight of government-wide travel man- 
agement. 
SD-342 
Labor and Human Resources 


To hold hearings on S. 553, to amend the 


Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act of 1967 to reinstate an exemption 
for certain bona fide hiring and retire- 
ment plans applicable to State and 
local firefighters and law enforcement 


officers. 
SD-430 
Joint Economic 
'To hold hearings to examine the employ- 
ment-unemployment situation for Feb- 
ruary. 
334 Cannon Building 


MARCH 11 


10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
Social Security and Family Policy Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to examine the Social 
Security program in relation to future 
retirees, focusing on the original intent 
of the program, expectations of dif- 
ferent generations, and changes nec- 
essary to ensure that retirees born 
after 1946 will be treated fairly relative 
to current and past retirees. 
SD-215 


MARCH 12 


9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1997 for the Department of Defense, and 
the future years defense plan. 
SR-222 


10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To hold hearings to examine immigra- 
tion and public welfare benefits. 
SD-608 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the Convention on 
Chemical Weapons (Treaty Doc. 103-21). 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
Youth Violence Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine how youth 
violence programs should be funded in 
the future. 
SD-226 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
African Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the pros- 
pects for peace and democracy in An- 


gola. 
SD-419 
MARCH 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 


To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Personnel Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1997 
for the Department of Defense and the 
future years defense program, focusing 
on manpower, personnel, and com- 
pensation programs. 


Veterans' Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the reform 
of health care priorities. 


SR-222 


SR-418 
10:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to examine recent de- 
velopments in the Space Station pro- 
gram. 


2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1997 for the Department of Defense and 
the future years defense plan. 


SR-253 


SR-222 


MARCH 14 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 1425, to recognize 
the validity of rights-of-way granted 
under section 2477 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. 
SD-366 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Retired 
Officers Association, the Association of 
the U.S. Army, the Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association, and the Blinded 
Veterans Association. 
345 Cannon Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Readiness Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on current and future 
military readiness as the armed forces 
prepare for the 21st century. 
SR-232A 


MARCH 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Federal Communications Com- 


mission. 
SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To hold hearings on the President's fiscal 
year 1997 budget proposals. 
SD-608 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 


To hold hearings to examine the asset 
forfeiture program, focusing on issues 
relating to the Bicycle Club Casino. 

SD-342 


MARCH 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1997 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on the 
ballistic missile defense program. 


SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 


To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 

To resume hearings to examine the re- 

form of health care priorities. 


SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on S. 1077, to authorize 
research, development, and demonstra- 
tion of hydrogen as an energy carrier, 
S. 1153, to authorize research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of hydrogen 
as an energy carrier, and a demon- 
stration-commercialization project 
which produces hydrogen as an energy 
Source produced from solid and com- 
plex waste for on-site use fuel cells, 
and H.R. 655, to authorize the hydrogen 
research, development, and demonstra- 
tion programs of the Department of 
Energy. 

SD-366 


MARCH 26 
2:00 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the proposed budget 
request for fiscal year 1997 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA). 
SR-253 
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MARCH 27 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings to examine Spectrum's 
use and management. 
SR-253 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 
SD-342 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Veterans of World War I, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


AMVETS, the American Ex-Prisoners 
of War, the Vietnam Veterans of Amer- 
ica, and the Military Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. 

345 Cannon Building 


APRIL 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings to examine Spec- 
trum's use and management. 
SR-253 


SEPTEMBER 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
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view the legislative recommendations 


of the American Legion. 
335 Cannon Building 
CANCELLATIONS 
MARCH 7 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the Convention on 
Chemical Weapons. 
SD-419 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed briefing on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 
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SENATE—Thursday, March 7, 1996 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
[Mr. THURMOND]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Dr. Lloyd John 
Ogilvie, offered the following prayer: 

Sovereign Lord, guide the vital page 
in history that will be written today. 
As we begin this new day, we declare 
our dependence and interdependence. 
We confess with humility that we are 
totally dependent on You, dear God. 
We could not breathe a breath, think a 
thought, or exercise dynamic leader- 
ship without Your constant and con- 
sistent blessing. We praise You for the 
gifts of intellect, education, and expe- 
rience. All You have done in us has 
been in preparation for what You want 
to do through us now. 

And yet, we know we could not 
achieve the excellence You desire with- 
out the tireless efforts of others. We 
thank You for our families and friends, 
the faithful and loyal staffs that make 
it possible for the Senators to function 
so effectively, and for all who make the 
work of this Senate run smoothly. Help 
us express our gratitude by singing our 
appreciation for the unsung heroes and 
heroines who do ordinary tasks with 
extraordinary diligence. We praise You 
for the gift of life and those who make 
work a joy. In the name of Him who 
taught us the greatness of being serv- 
ant leaders. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
able acting majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


—— 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, today, 
there will be à period for morning busi- 
ness until the hour of ll a.m., with 
Senators permitted to speak for up to 5 
minutes each with the following excep- 
tions: Senator FEINSTEIN for 15 min- 
utes; Senator REID for 15 minutes; Sen- 
ator DORGAN for 20 minutes; Senator 
Baucus for 10 minutes; and Senator 
THOMAS for 30 minutes. 

At the hour of ll a.m., the Senate 
will resume consideration of the pend- 
ing motion to proceed to Senate Reso- 
lution 227 regarding the extension of 
the Whitewater Committee. It is also 
our intent for the Senate to begin con- 
sideration of S. 942, a small business 
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regulatory relief bill. This is legisla- 
tion, I believe, that will enjoy over- 
whelming bipartisan support. I believe 
it was reported out of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee unanimously, and we 
hope that we can get an early agree- 
ment to proceed on that legislation. 

It is also possible that a bill to tem- 
porarily extend the debt ceiling will be 
brought up. If so, rollcall votes will 
occur during today, and Members 
Should expect that to happen. 

Again, I want to emphasize that we 
hope to get that debt ceiling legisla- 
tion up and considered. If not, it could 
conceivably be brought up on Friday. 
So I hope we can get cooperation in 
bringing up both the small business 
regulatory relief bill and the debt ceil- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for morning business. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
&ble Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, under the 
previous order, I request the Chair no- 
tify the Senator when he has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GREGG). The Senator from Nevada. 


— ——— 


ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT 
LISTING MORATORIUM 


Mr. REID. Mr. President, about 11 
months ago, I stood on this floor and 
indicated to this body that it was 
about to make a crucial mistake, a 
critical mistake. At that time the U.S. 
Senate was considering a moratorium 
on the listing of endangered species. 
Those people at that time who were 
calling for a so-called time out in the 
listing of endangered species, I do not 
think, or I hope, did not understand the 
consequences. They did not want to 
wait for reauthorization of this list. 
They did not want to wait for the reau- 
thorization to take place through the 
legislative process. They said they 
could not wait for reforms to be delib- 
erated and drafted by the committees 
of jurisdiction. In fact, Mr. President, 
they could not even wait for the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee 
to consider the moratorium. 

It was brought to the floor without à 
single hearing. There was nothing done 
in the way of a deliberative process to 
point out the inherent weaknesses of 


(Mr. 


what was about to be done. In sum, 
they started, without justification, a 
piecemeal dismantling of the act, 
which is to jeopardize forever the exist- 
ence of various species of plants and 
animals. 

My colleagues reacted by giving 
pieces of history where the Endangered 
Species Act did not work well, and 
thereafter imposed the moratorium on 
any further listing of endangered spe- 
cies. One Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives claimed at that time that 
“we must put regulators on a leash.” 

Mr. President, there are à number of 
ways to control regulators, but the 
path taken was, in my opinion, the 
worst path. The path taken was to 
cause damaging and unreasonable re- 
quirements. In fact, we had to simply 
stand by and watch extinction take its 
tol. No doubt that Member of the 
other body overlooked the only real 
impact, which is the increased risk to 
plants and animals in an endangered 
state. 

Mr. President, now, not a single 
plant or animal has been added to the 
list since before April of last year. So, 
what good is this list? It initiates the 
recovery through a planning process 
and provides the benefit of State pro- 
tections, and it affords restraint on 
Federal activities which jeopardize 
listed species, and that is the need for 
listing, to protect that which cannot 
protect itself. 

What is it that we achieve by remov- 
ing the protection? Everything the 
critics hate—the process, the defini- 
tions, the mission of the Endangered 
Species Act—they all remain the same. 
We have not changed anything of that. 

Mr. President, I think there are prob- 
lems with the Endangered Species Act, 
things that need to be changed. The 
moratorium does not change a single 
thing. It did not touch the definitions, 
the process, the mission of the Endan- 
gered Species Act. They all are just 
like they were before April 10 of last 
year. Instead, my colleagues simply 
waged a war on the variety of species 
that truly need protection. If reform of 
the listing process had been intended, 
anyone could have talked to this Sen- 
ator, who is the ranking member on 
the subcommittee with jurisdiction, or 
my colleague, the esteemed, distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho, the junior 
Senator, Senator KEMPTHORNE, who is 
chairman of this subcommittee, to talk 
about substantive reform. If the act 
was to be made more efficient, then my 
colleagues could have addressed the 
many proposals that were brought 
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forth by various coalitions throughout 
the last session. 

But, if my colleagues were honest 
with themselves and would recognize 
that this moratorium sought neither to 
reform nor to protect but to prohibit 
protection of species, then I think we 
See the picture. 

When the moratorium was passed in 
April of last year, there were about 80 
Species that had been proposed for list- 
ing. Today, there are more than 250 
species listing decisions from the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service. In 1 
year, because of our inactivity, we 
have three times more than we had 
then. 

We were also told that there are an- 
other 270 candidate species which need 
to be evaluated for either cooperative 
conservation agreements or proposed 
listings. 

This has had a tremendous impact— 
the action taken by this body and the 
other body last year. It has had a tre- 
mendous impact on individual species. 
Once the Florida black bear roamed 
throughou. Florida, southern Georgia, 
and most all of Alabama. Thousands of 
these bears roamed this part of the 
country. Today, if we are lucky, there 
are 1,200 to 1,500 bears remaining, and 
they are scattered and isolated. 

The black bear, interestingly, Mr. 
President, is more important than just 
being a bear. It is known as an um- 
brella threshold species, whose own 
population well-being is reflective of 
the health of the rest of the habitat 
area and the other species in that same 
ecosystem. 

Currently, there are insufficient con- 
servation areas in Florida to ade- 
quately protect the habitat base need- 
ed for long-term survival of the State’s 
black bear population. 

This unique species, the Florida 
black bear, was scheduled to be listed 
by 1996. But now because of the mora- 
torium, the very future of the black 
bear is bleak and really uncertain. 
Many scientists say the black bear is 
finished. 

The west coast steelhead of the 
Northwest has also steadily lost its 
habitat and consequently consistently 
declined in population. This fish, which 
runs from California through Oregon 
and Washington and Idaho, is a game 
fish. The annual revenues from this 
sport fishery is valued at about $32 mil- 
lion. It is in danger because of activi- 
ties now being carried out because 
there is no protection under the Endan- 


gered Species Act. 
L agricultural 


ogging, urbanization, 

water diversion, dams, and effects of 
hatchery fish on native populations are 
all happening without any restraint, 
without any concern for species con- 
servation, and are now being carried 
out because there is no protection of 
the Endangered Species Act. 

The bog turtle of the Northeastern 
United States was proposed for listing 
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last year. Its protection was delayed 
because of the listing moratorium, and 
biologists are now wondering if the re- 
maining populations will be viable 
once the moratorium is lifted. Prob- 
ably not is the order. The bog turtle 
survives in wetlands which are sepa- 
rated by development. Consequently, 
the bog turtle has a difficult time find- 
ing others of the species to mate with. 

While the moratorium is in effect and 
the budget cuts deny execution of the 
act's mandate, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is prohibited from conducting 
any research or taking actions to pre- 
vent further decline of the bog turtle 
species. 

The real tragedy is that there are 
countless others for which we have no 
current data and no concept of the wel- 
fare of the species. Extinction is for- 
ever. But we know there are some in 
trouble: 

The swift fox; 

There is a plant in New Jersey called 
the bog asphodel, a plant found only in 
the State lands of New Jersey; 

The Topeka shiner was to be pro- 
tected by an agreement of private land- 
owners, but because more information 
needed to be collected, the agreement 
was not signed due to the moratorium. 

All of these species which I have just 
talked about will be unmonitored and 
unprotected if the moratorium remains 
in place. 

The moratorium, Mr. President, in- 
herently costs time, effort, and species. 
Irepeat that extinction is forever. 

When we do resolve the reform issues 
for the Endangered Species Act, we will 
have to do a great deal of research over 
again. We will be playing catchup, and 
ultimately the moratorium will end up 
costing the taxpayers more to recover 
a species that is further down the road 
to extinction. 

Mr. President, the moratorium does 
not benefit the landowners or the regu- 
lated interests. On the contrary, the 
future of species on their land is as un- 
certain as it ever was. When the land- 
owners throughout the country come 
to my office, they do not ask that we 
stop trying to preserve species. I have 
never heard anyone say that. They say 
they want certainty in the process. 

More importantly, the moratorium 
fails to acknowledge the permanency 
of extinction. We are spending time 
trying to come up with a reasonable 
approach to the Endangered Species 
Act. I have worked with Senator KEMP- 
THORNE, and I think we can come up 
with something. But I want to alert ev- 
eryone here, Mr. President, as I did in 
the Appropriations Committee yester- 
day, that when the appropriations 
bills—this bill, which is going to have 
five bills wrapped into one, the so- 
called continuing resolution—comes up 
in next few days, I am going to offer an 
amendment to do away with the mora- 
torium. That is the right thing to do. 

What is needed is substantive reform. 
We need a more efficient listing proc- 
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ess with a deadline, with peer review, 
and with State and local participation 
in the process, making recovery plans 
practical with such measures as dead- 
lines, multispecies priorities, and coop- 
erative efforts. That is essential to any 
substantive reform. 

We need to bring non-Federal parties 
such as State and local governments 
and affected parties to the table to 
work cooperatively in a teamwork ap- 
proach that is vital to bringing balance 
to the delisting and recovering process. 

We need to establish a relationship 
with private landowners, and it must 
be changed to include voluntary con- 
servation agreements, safe-harbor pro- 
visions providing the landowner protec- 
tion for unforeseeable species habitat 
on their land, or private land, and we 
also need a short-form habitat con- 
servation plan from minimal impact 
landowners. 

In effect, we should not have one pro- 
gram for all. We need to have various 
programs to meet the circumstances. 
We can do that. 

But this moratorium, in my opinion, 
is cruel, it is unusual, and it is unnec- 
essary. 

Mr. President, I have said on other 
occasions, and I say today, that we 
need to protect species of plant and 
animals. Extinction is forever. 

Some within the sound of my voice 
may say, What difference does it 
make? Why should we be concerned 
about an animal becoming extinct and 
losing it forever?" If we do not care 
about animals, why in the world should 
we care about plants? 

I have a friend with whom I went to 
high school. He was one class ahead of 
me. We played ball together. He had a 
son. His oldest boy hit a home run in 
the Little League. He could not make 
it around the third base. When he got 
to home, the parents were a little con- 
cerned that maybe he was lazy. The 
fact of the matter was this little boy 
had leukemia. In those days, when chil- 
dren got leukemia, 20- or 25-years-ago, 
they died. They did not survive. Child- 
hood leukemia was fatal. My friend's 
little boy died, and he died quickly. 

Mr. President, as a result of a plant 
called the periwinkle plant, scientists 
found that the substances from that 
plant allow children to live. Children 
with leukemia now live because of the 
plant called periwinkle. Childhood leu- 
kemia is no longer fatal, because of 
this plant. 

About 40 percent of the curative sub- 
stances we take come from plants, 
many of them from the rain forests and 
other areas that are going out of busi- 
ness because of population density. I 
urge my colleagues who recognize the 
need for substantive reform of the En- 
dangered Species Act, who understand 
the devastating effect of this morato- 
rium, will support an immediate repeal 
of this devastating moratorium and 
allow us to move forward with a sound, 
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substantive, bipartisan reform of the 
Endangered Species Act. 
Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 


THE MAYR BROTHERS 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, last 
weekend 170 employees of the Mayr 
Bros. sawmill in Hoquim, WA, were no- 
tified that they were about to be laid 
off. One-hundred and seventy individ- 
ual workers is not a particularly large 
number in connection with all of the 
layoffs that have taken place across 
the Nation during the course of the 
last year. But this is almost the last 
170 workers for this particular mill. 
They are in addition to several thou- 
sand others in the area who have lost 
their jobs during the course of the last 
4 or 5 years. 

Hoquim, WA, the location of the mill, 
is a small city of about 9,000 people. 
The Mayr Bros. mill is one of the few 
that remain in that city. It has been a 
mainstay of this community for 63 
years at this point in its history. 
Hoquim, Mr. President, to put it mild- 
ly, is not a destination tourist resort 
by any stretch of the imagination. It is 
& working-class community that has 
provided wood and fiber and paper 
products for the people of the United 
States for the entire length and 
breadth of the 20th century. 

These layoffs, however, are from a 
different cause than simply the dynam- 
ics of à constantly changing economy. 
They are taking place because of delib- 
erate policies imposed by the Congress 
and by the administration with respect 
to the harvest of timber in our na- 
tional forests and on the lands man- 
aged by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the United States. 

It is particularly ironic in the light 
of these layoffs that the junior Senator 
from the State of Washington the day 
before yesterday introduced a bill that 
would effectively cancel all of the har- 
vest on Federal lands all across the 
country that were authorized by a re- 
Scissions bill signed as recently as last 
July by the President of the United 
States, after extensive negotiations in- 
volving his office, my office, and that 
of the distinguished Senator from Or- 
egon [Mr. HATFIELD]. 

The owner and operator of Mayr 
Bros. mill Tom Mayr, has left four 
Federal timber sales. They are com- 
monly referred to as section 318 sales, 
named after that section of the fiscal 
year 1990 Interior Appropriations Act 
sponsored by then Senator Adams and 
Senator HATFIELD to provide some in- 
terim relief while we determined the 
future management of our national for- 
ests. But even those sales specifically 
authorized by a fairly recent statute 
here have been held up for more than 5 
years just while a study respecting the 
marbled murrelet has gone on in the 
timber area. 
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Now, Tom Mayr is not the only per- 
son who is affected by those provisions 
or by the Rescission Act provisions. 
Roughly 600 million board feet of Fed- 
eral timber contracts have been held 
up by the Government. In each case 
they have one feature in common. 
They represent contracts which were 
signed by the Federal Government au- 
thorizing the harvest about which the 
Federal Government had second 
thoughts at some later period of time. 
As a consequence, if they are not car- 
ried out, the Federal Government will 
have very considerable contractual li- 
abilities, at least $100 million—perhaps 
more than that. 

Included in the Rescissions Act was 
language directing that the adminis- 
tration release these timber sales un- 
less one of these marbled murrelets 
was known actually to be nested in the 
area. So they are sales in which there 
is no known nesting habitat for that 
particular species. 

When President Clinton signed the 
bill sale owners began to see some 
light at the end of à very long tunnel 
but then the administration changed 
its mind. Despite the fact that the lan- 
guage in the provision was very clear 
and was discussed with representatives 
of the White House before it was passed 
and signed, it has literally taken court 
orders to get the Clinton administra- 
tion to implement the provision. As a 
consequence, fewer than one-half of the 
sales covered by the provision have 
been released and only those as a result 
of a court order. 

Much has been made of these so- 
called salvage timber provisions in the 
rescissions bill, so an outline of pre- 
cisely what they contain should be in- 
cluded in the RECORD at this point. 
First, the only one of the three areas 
covered by the rescissions bill language 
on timber harvesting contracts is sec- 
tion 2001(k). Two other provisions, one 
on timber salvage and one on the ad- 
ministration's own option 9 provisions, 
were designed simply to help the ad- 
ministration carry out its own prom- 
ises. They required the administration 
to do nothing at all. If it wished to re- 
pudiate its promises with respect to 
salvage timber or with respect to the 
option 9 commitments of the President 
of the United States to the people of 
the Pacific Northwest, it is entirely 
free to do so unaffected by the provi- 
sions of the rescissions bill. 

The areas that are covered by the bill 
on à mandatory basis involve less than 
10,000 acres out of the 30 million acres 
of Federal forestland in Oregon and 
Washington, fewer than 1 acre out of 
3,000. Let us put it in a slightly dif- 
ferent fashion. If this provision were a 
permanent provision ordering this 
amount of harvest every year rather 
than a one-time provision to honor 
past contracts, in 1,000 years fewer 
than half of the acres in the national 
forests in these two States would have 
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been harvested once. In 1,000 years, 
fewer than half of the acres would have 
been harvested one time. The 600 mil- 
lion board feet represents one-tenth of 
the historic harvest level in the forests 
of the Pacific Northwest and far, far 
less than the natural regeneration rate 
of those forests. We are talking about a 
tiny degree of relief, a very modest de- 
gree of relief both for the people of 
timber country and for that matter in 
connection with the demand of the peo- 
ple of the United States for forest prod- 
ucts for paper production, for fiber pro- 
duction, for wood for the building of 
houses, and the like. 

Even so, when the administration 
began to have second thoughts about 
this provision, Senator HATFIELD and I 
listened quite carefully to its views, 
and in the bill passed by the Appropria- 
tions Committee yesterday to gather 
together all of the remaining appro- 
priations bills in one omnibus proposal 
we have proposed two changes. We have 
made it much easier for the adminis- 
tration to exchange particular sale 
areas that it thinks are especially sen- 
sitive for others that are less sensitive 
assuming that the contractor goes 
along. We have also made it possible 
for the administration to buy out cer- 
tain sales if it can gain the consent of 
the contracting party, and it can. We 
know of areas, including Mr. Mayr's 
areas, in which it can do so. But it is 
required to use the money already ap- 
propriated to it and not simply to do as 
the administration wishes, to come up 
with another $100 million unaccounted 
for, to be added to the deficit to be sent 
as & bill to our children and grand- 
children. If it can find other ways in 
which to come up with presently appro- 
priated money to purchase these sales 
or can find other areas in which to 
make exchanges of such sales, it can do 


so. 

I think it would be especially ironic 
if the legislation to repeal the rescis- 
sions bill were to pass in the imme- 
diate aftermath of this most recent set 
of layoffs. It shows a tremendous indif- 
ference to the faith of hard-working 
people who have paid their taxes and 
built their communities over the better 
part of this century. 

There are those who claim to be of- 
fended by this law, so offended that 
they call for its repeal. I am offended; 
I am offended by their complete and 
total lack of compassion that this pro- 
posal shows to these hard-working peo- 
ple and to the American economy and 
to the countless others before them 
who have lost their timber-related jobs 
as a result of similar policies. 

I am offended by the total indiffer- 
ence to the cost of the repudiation of 
legal contracts entered into by the 
Government, shrugging them off on the 
proposition that someone else can pay 
for them sometime in the future and 
that we will simply add another bill to 
the taxpayers of the United States. 
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Mr. President, we will be debating 
this issue during the course of the next 
several days. I will have some charts 
demonstrating graphically the statis- 
tics I have outlined, that we are talk- 
ing about an extremely modest pro- 
posal. We are speaking of far less har- 
vest than the President's own promises 
as recently as 2 years ago to the people 
of the Pacific Northwest. We are sim- 
ply enabling the President to keep the 
promises that he made, that he now, in 
an election year, desires to ignore. 


MEASURE PLACED ON 
CALENDAR—H.R. 497 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there is a bill due for its second 
reading. 

PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SHELBY). The clerk will read the bill by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 497) to create the National 
Gambling Impact and Policy Commission. 

Mr. GORTORNH. Mr. President, I will 
object to the further consideration of 
this bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. BAUCUS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 


A BALANCE IN SALVAGE SALES IN 
TIMBER 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I first 
want to make a general observation 
with respect to the previous Senator’s 
statement on the salvage sales. I think 
we all agree that we are striving for 
balance here; namely, we want to as- 
sure that dead, diseased, dying timber, 
that is, salvaged timber, is harvested 
appropriately. That means there is a 
role to speed up salvage sales, but we 
also want to make sure we do not 
abuse our environmental statutes, 
abuse environmental protections. 

I know the Senator, as all Senators 
are, is hoping to try to find the correct 
balance between those two extremes. 
One extreme is to go in and cut timber, 
dead, diseased, dying timber, and also 
green timber, as we do not want to 
abuse the salvage sale provision, but at 
the same time we want to make sure 
that our environmental statutes are 
adequately protected, because all 
Americans want balance and they want 
to make sure our forests are protected 
and want to make sure that they are 
also properly managed. 


———— 


THE FUTURE OF MEDICARE 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, it is all 
too easy for people in Washington to 
lose sight of what really matters. What 
really matters is how decisions made 
here in Washington actually affect av- 
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erage American families. The Medicare 
Program is a good example. 

As the future of Medicare is debated, 
we are going to hear a lot of fancy 
words, à lot of concepts thrown around 
by both sides. But let us not forget 
that premiums, deductibles, copay- 
ments, and managed care mean noth- 
ing in and of themselves. Let us not 
lose sight of the bottom line. The bot- 
tom line is how the Medicare Program 
helps people, average, hard-working, 
descent people in my home State of 
Montana and across the Nation. 

Are the proposed changes in Medicare 
going to actually help seniors live in 
dignity and security? Will they actu- 
ally help average working families 
begin to plan for a secure retirement? 
Will they actually give these same 
families the peace of mind of knowing 
that they will not be forced to shoulder 
the costs of their parents’ medical ex- 
penses? 

Not long ago I was going through my 
mail from home and I came across a 
letter that helped drive these points 
home. It came from Mrs. Ethel 
Ostheller in Libby, MT. Libby, you 
might know, is a small town in the 
northwest corner of our State. 

Mrs. Ostheller is 85 years old. She is 
widowed and lives off Social Security. 
She has had some serious health prob- 
lems. She had a heart attack. She still 
owes a little over $700 to the hospital, 
and she now pays about $150 each 
month for prescription drugs, none of 
which is covered by Medicare. 

She writes to me about these prob- 
lems. Let me just read to you the clo- 
sure of her letter which reflects her 
concern, but yet the optimism which is 
so typical of people across our country. 

So with all of this, Im worried [she 
writes]. I wonder what more can happen. But 
I'm not as bad off as lots of others. I'm trust- 
ing in God, living one day at a time, and I 
keep busy. 

I think that typifies and represents 
the decency and the goodness and the 
basic common goodness of Americans. 

How will any changes in Medicare af- 
fect people like Ethel Ostheller? That 
is what this debate is about. For her 
and thousands of other Montanans, 
Medicare is a health issue but also a 
pocketbook issue. It helps them plan 
for a secure retirement and to make 
ends meet. That is why we must work 
to assure that Medicare remains sol- 
vent and that the Medicare trust fund 
is not raided, not raided in order to pay 
for other programs or to pay for tax 
breaks for the very wealthy, as was the 
case in Speaker GINGRICH’s budget last 
year. That is also why we must work to 
assure that the Medicare Program is 
run as efficiently as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, that is not the case for either 
Medicare or Medicaid today. 

The General Accounting Office esti- 
mates that about 10 percent of Medi- 
care’s total costs result from waste, 
from fraud, from abuse. That is about 
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$18 billion this year; 10 percent wasted 
or lost through fraud or abuse. 

We all know that $18 billion is a lot 
of money, but let me put this in per- 
spective: $18 billion is enough money to 
run the government of the entire State 
of Montana for 6 years. 

More to the point, $18 billion is 
enough money to reduce the health 
care costs of every Medicare recipient 
by $500 each year. That is $500 each 
year Medicare patients now pay be- 
cause of Government waste, fraud, and 
abuse in the Medicare Program. That 
drives up—that fraud and abuse—Medi- 
care costs. It is robbing our seniors, 
robbing people like Ethel Ostheller, of 
hundreds of dollars each year. 

How does this happen? Typically, it 
involves fraudulent billing practices by 
a Medicare or Medicaid provider; that 
is, a doctor or a hospital, one of the 
various providers. It occurs in every 
State in the Nation and in every seg- 
ment of our health care industry. 
There have been abuses in ambulance 
services, clinical laboratories, medical 
equipment suppliers, home health care, 
nursing homes, physician and psy- 
chiatric services, and rehabilitation. 

Let me cite some examples. These 
were uncovered by the General Ac- 
counting Office and also by the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging. 

A medical equipment company in 
California billed Medicaid half a mil- 
lion dollars for merchandise they said 
they delivered to needy patients. What 
happened? It was a ruse. The patients 
did not need the equipment; the com- 
pany never made delivery of the equip- 
ment, but they sent the taxpayers the 
bill anyway. 

Another example: Medicare paid $7.4 
million to a company for surgical ban- 
dages that were never used. 

And still another case in Great Falls, 
MT—unfortunately, my home State: 
An ophthalmologist overbilled Medi- 
care by $200,000. He was prosecuted and 
convicted by our U.S. attorney in Bil- 
lings. 

While these incidents may be ex- 
treme, they are not isolated. Frankly, 
I am disappointed with the Federal 
agencies that are supposed to have ju- 
risdiction over all this. They have let 
this go unchecked for too long and 
have only recently begun to take ac- 
tion. I must say they are not alone. 

A tough approach to fraud and abuse 
is almost completely lacking in the 
Gingrich plan that Congress is consid- 
ering. The $270 billion in cuts, which 
was so harsh on beneficiaries and hos- 
pitals, contained a pathetically low 
amount for fighting fraud and abuse. 

We must have zero tolerance for 
those who willfully cheat the Medicare 
system—zero. Ultimately, they are 
stealing money from ordinary Ameri- 
cans, average American families. They 
are stealing money away from seniors, 
people like Ethel Ostheller, who depend 
upon Medicare to help make ends meet. 
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They are also stealing money from mil- 
lions of Americans who are working 
today and deserve to know that Medi- 
care will be there when it is time for 
all of them to retire. 

In the weeks ahead, I intend to come 
forward with proposals to get tough on 
Medicare fraud. I look forward to work- 
ing with a number of my colleagues, 
both Democrats and Republicans, to 
find commonsense solutions to this 
very serious problem. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


——— 


ACTION TAKEN ON H.R. 497 
VITIATED 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the action just 
taken on the second reading of H.R. 497 
be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. DORGAN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. DORGAN pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1597 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 


SEARCHING FOR PROSPERITY 


Mr. GRAMS. Mr. President, when 
Minnesotans gather to talk about the 
issues that matter to them most, as 
they did on Tuesday at their precinct 
caucuses, there is a common theme 
that weaves between nearly all of 
them, especially when they are speak- 
ing directly from their hearts. 

They are looking for a better life. 

They want a good job that pays a de- 
cent wage. They want to put enough 
food on the table. They want a strong 
roof over their heads, for many, a place 
they can call their own. 

And after the bills have been paid, 
they would like a little extra at the 
end of the month to squirrel away ina 
savings account. 

The most striking truth about seek- 
ing that better life is that most folks 
aren’t doing it just for themselves. 
They are pursuing it for their children, 
too, in the hopes of offering them the 
best opportunities for success. 

In other words, they are searching 
for prosperity. 

It is interesting that prosperity and 
the struggle to achieve it has spread 
across the Nation to become a major 
theme of the 1996 presidential cam- 
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paigns. The media have just begun to 
focus on the troubles facing working 
people, and the stagnating wages and 
high taxes that have pushed prosperity 
out of reach for many middle-class 
families. 

But where have the media been? 
Working families have been feeling the 
pinch for a long time. 

Our economy is the healthiest is has 
been in three decades," announced 
President Clinton in his State of the 
Union Address. 

Is it really? There is plenty of evi- 
dence to the contrary—and four areas 
are especially troublesome: 

First, the economy itself has dropped 
to a sluggish pace. The Federal Govern- 
ment released new numbers just last 
week confirming that economic growth 
has slowed to a trickle, up by only 
nine-tenths of a percent during the last 
3 months of 1995. 

Second, job growth has slowed as 
well, to about half the rate we’d expect 
to see in a normal recovery. 

The U.S. Labor Department says that 
pay and benefit increases last year saw 
their lowest climb in about 14 years, 
since the Government first began 
tracking these statistics. 

They could, in fact, be the leanest in- 
creases since before World War II, an 
unfortunate trend analysts say could 
easily continue. 

Third, wages continue to slip as 
Americans take home fewer and fewer 
dollars. 

Real weekly earnings for an average 
worker dropped three-tenths of a per- 
cent in 1995. That means families are 
taking home almost $800 a year less 
than they did before President Clinton 
was elected in 1992. 

That is $800 they no longer have to 
spend on necessities such as groceries, 
medical expenses, or insurance. 

Fourth, while the economy is slowing 
down, taxes have accelerated. 

Americans have never paid a higher 
percentage of their income in taxes 
than they are paying today. 

In 1950, an average worker paid about 
2 percent of his earnings to support our 
Federal Government. Today, an aver- 
age family sends 25 percent or more of 
its earnings to Washington, and that 
does not include the additional tax bur- 
den once State and local taxes are 
heaped on top of that. 

Now if the economy itself was not 
blocking the road toward prosperity, 
the record high taxes alone would have 
done it. Together, they have proven to 
be a lethal combination for American 
families and American workers. 

None of this will come as any sur- 
prise to middle-class, working Ameri- 
cans. 

After all, they are the ones paying 
the taxes at the same time they watch 
their paychecks shrink. 

But they can find some comfort in 
the fact that it is their anxieties—that 
is, the anxieties of parents hoping to 
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eke out a better life for themselves and 
their children in the face of tremen- 
dous obstacles—that will perhaps be- 
come the defining issues of the 1996 
elections. 

It all comes down to economic 
growth, income, and jobs. 

We know what is blocking the way, 
but how did the roadblock get there in 
the first place? 

Do you remember the prank we used 
to pull when we were kids, when we 
would attach a dollar bill to the end of 
a fishing line and plant it in the middle 
of a sidewalk? 

As soon as someone spied the bill and 
reached down to grab it, we would 
yank on the string, moving that dollar 
out of reach and leaving the poor vic- 
tim embarrassed and empty-handed. 

That is what the Clinton administra- 
tion is doing to the middle class. They 
tempt working Americans with a dollar 
bill and the prosperity it represents, 
but they yank it away just as soon as 
somebody begins to get close to it. 

Rather than offering opportunities 
for success, the Government has al- 
lowed working people to become 
trapped between falling incomes and 
rising taxes. Whatever you call it—the 
“middle-class squeeze" or the Clinton 
crunch'—it is cheating the middle 
class out of their hard-earned dollars. 

Just look at your paycheck, look at 
your tax forms, look at what you are 
paying for government, who is spend- 
ing your money, and how they are 
spending it. In most cases, the bureau- 
crats have your credit card and are 
spending it, I believe, without any real 
accountability. 

It should make Americans angry that 
much of the money they work so hard 
for is being wasted on programs that do 
not work, or plainly just cost too 
much. 

Unfortunately, past discussions 
about issues like wage stagnation and 
economic growth have too often cen- 
tered around the minimum wage or 
corporate profits, and that is not what 
working men and women care about, 
though. 

They are interested in their net in- 
come—what is left after you take out 
Federal taxes, State taxes, payroll 
taxes. And under the Clinton adminis- 
tration, there has been less and less 
left over in your pay envelope, thanks 
in part to the President’s tax increases 
and the Federal mandates that are sap- 
ping the precious resources of our job 
providers, businesses have been forced 
to keep wages lower. 

They would like to invest their dol- 
lars improving salaries and benefits, 
but any additional dollars that might 
have been available to improve the 
lives of employees have been con- 
fiscated by the Federal Government. 

Even when job providers find the 
means to offer wage and benefit in- 
creases, tax hikes mean families do not 
see much of a difference in their pay- 
checks after it is done. 
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And so family incomes—the amount 
of dollars they have left to spend on 
food, transportation, clothing, housing, 
et cetera—have actually dropped every 
year of the Clinton Presidency. 

A Government-mandated increase in 
the minimum wage is not the only so- 
lution—although many argue that is 
all we have to do and many problems 
would be cured—because low wages 
alone are not the problem. 

The Clinton administration simply 
cannot stop spending, and requiring 
more and more tax dollars to feed that 
spending, taking away most of the 
money that could be used for better 
salaries, or new jobs. 

If the Government would reform 
itself, if it would curb its spending and 
cut taxes, middle-class families would 
not need a hike in the minimum wage 
or risk losing their jobs because of it. 

In our current economic climate, it is 
the working folks who have the most 
to lose. The wealthy do not need our 
help. The poor already have the safety 
net of welfare and the hundreds of Fed- 
eral programs it opeus up to them. But 
who is watching out for the working 
people? They are the ones being 
squeezed. 

Yet the Clinton administration just 
does not get it, despite all the talk 
from the White House about the need 
to reform Government and balance the 
budget. 

Just last week, President Clinton re- 
quested an additional $8 billion from 
Congress for increased domestic discre- 
tionary spending. 

How can you go on national tele- 
vision one week to declare that the 
era of big Government is over," and 
then come to Congress just a few weeks 
later, hat in hand, asking for another 8 
billion dollars’ worth of even bigger 
Federal Government? 

Where do we get the money—higher 
taxes, or borrow it and make our kids 
pay? 

My colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle still do not get it, either. 

They staked out a new agenda of 
their own last week as part of a cam- 
paign to portray themselves as the soul 
of the working class. Incredibly, their 
proposal includes more job-killing 
taxes on the Nation’s job providers. 

That, of course, comes after they 
spent months trying to delay and de- 
rail our efforts to balance the budget 
and offer meaningful tax relief to 
American families. 

Republicans have put on the table a 
balanced budget, welfare reform and 
Medicare reform. But who has stood in 
the way of getting that passed so the 
American people can begin to enjoy the 
benefits? It has been the Democratic 
leaders in this Congress and the Presi- 
dent who have kept that from happen- 
ing. 

Mr. President, too many years of big 
Government have proven it: more 
taxes, more spending, more regula- 
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tions, and more Government programs 
will not lead to more jobs and higher 
pay. We will never tax our way to pros- 
perity or spend our way to economic 
success. 

Unlike those Johnny-come-latelys in 
the White House and here on Capitol 
Hill who talk a good game about serv- 
ing the middle class but never step up 
to the plate on their behalf, the tax- 
payers’ agenda Republicans are fight- 
ing for has always been focused on the 
working class. 

We have heard their calls for tax re- 
lief—and we delivered. 

We have heard their calls for opening 
the economy to more jobs, better pay- 
ing jobs—and we delivered. 

We have heard their calls for bal- 
ancing the budget and putting an end 
to the legacy of debt we have imposed 
on our children and grandchildren—and 
we delivered. 

We have heard the pleas of working 
Americans who ask for nothing more 
than a chance to reach prosperity—and 
again we delivered. 

In the name of America’s working 
class, we shipped each one of those pro- 
posals to the White House—and the 
President sent each of them back 
stamped Return to Sender.“ 

Mr. President, the balanced budget 
passed by this Congress, with its tax 
cuts and incentives to help stimulate 
growth and create jobs, is the best way 
we can help average Americans trou- 
bled by an economy that is heading 
down. 

We agree that the key to creating 
economic prosperity and good jobs is a 
healthy business climate. 

We understand that those jobs can 
help instill independence and dignity, 
and create more opportunities for any- 
one trying to get ahead. 

And we know that the key to empow- 
ering families to reach that better life, 
however they may define it, is to cut 
taxes and let them keep more of their 
own dollars. 

Mr. President, for the working-class 
people of this Nation who have built 
their own success and today lead the 
lives they have always wanted, pros- 
perity is not defined by the size of their 
last Federal handout or how much 
something they got for nothing. 

It is oftentimes about building some- 
thing out of nothing, which, after all, 
is the definition of the American 


dream. 

I urge the President to put aside the 
election-year politicking and take a 
real stand on the side of the working 
class by working with Congress to 
right the economic wrongs created by 
his administration. 

It is not too late to give prosperity a 
chance, but it would be irresponsible to 
make Americans wait until the Novem- 
ber elections have come and gone be- 
fore we really try. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized to 
speak for up to 30 minutes. 
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FRESHMAN FOCUS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, you 
will be relieved to know I will not take 
30 minutes. I have shared it with my 
friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, the freshman focus 
has been in here now for a couple of 
days, talking about the economy and 
talking about ways that we can 
strengthen American families, 
strengthen the economy, strengthen 
wages, strengthen jobs. The interesting 
part of it is that is what we have been 
talking about here for the last year. 
That is what we have been talking 
about when we talk about balancing 
the budget, when we talk about regu- 
latory reform, when we talk about tax 
relief. Unfortunately, I think in our 
communications too often the percep- 
tion is that we are talking about those 
things because they are what is in our 
mind—tax relief and balancing the 
budget. We really ought to be talking 
about the benefits of those things. 
That is why we are doing it. 

We are balancing the budget for a re- 
sult, and one of the results, of course, 
is the fiscal and moral responsibility to 
pay for what we are using and not to 
put onto our children and grand- 
children a $5 trillion debt, $260-billion- 
a-year interest payment, a lifetime in- 
terest payment for a youngster born 
today of $180,000. We really ought to be 
talking about that. 

Our friends on the other side of the 
aisle stood up yesterday and said. We 
want to start talking about the econ- 
omy. We want to start the conversa- 
tion.“ 

Excuse me? That is what we have 
been talking about for a year. That is 
the very thing that the Democrats 
have blocked all year long—a balanced 
budget, help to create jobs, tax reform, 
so that people will invest money in the 
economy and create jobs so families 
have more money in their pockets to 
spend. That is what we are talking 
about, jobs and wages and an economy 
that grows. 

Unfortunately, we have not always 
had the information. The President, I 
think, maybe this year, has said our 
economy has been the healthiest it has 
been in three decades. I am sorry, Mr. 
President, but maybe you need to look 
at some of the information that comes 
from your agencies. 

Employment data: Unemployment 
rose from 5.6 to 5.8 in January. The 
healthiest economy in 30 years? Not for 
workers. Increases in workers' wages 
and benefits are the lowest in 14 years. 
After accounting for inflation, the rise 
in wages is an abysmal 0.3 percent. At 
least part of it is the fact that the 
economy has grown more slowly in the 
last 4 years than it has grown in the 
previous 15. 

This year's growth was 1.8, I believe. 
The last quarter was .9 when we were 
more accustomed to 3.5, or 4.5 growth. 

Why is that? There is a great argu- 
ment about why that is, of course. The 
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Senator from New Mexico yesterday 
talked about à program in which the 
Government would decide which are 
class A corporations. We would have 
more regulation and seek to have the 
Government more involved. That is à 
point of view, and not one that I agree 
with. 

On the contrary, it seems to me that 
what we need to do to spark the econ- 
omy is to have tax relief so that there 
is more money in the private sector to 
invest in job creation and to do some- 
thing about regulatory reform. 

I come from a background of small 
business, and I have some idea of how 
costly it is to meet the requirements of 
the regulations. Nobody is saying do 
away with all regulations, but we are 
saying that there are ways to do it that 
are less expensive, that are more effi- 
cient, and that will encourage small 
business. 

Ido not know how many people have 
heard of small businesses who say, I 
am not going to fight it anymore. It is 
not worth it. I have put in all of this 
oo and really take home very lit- 

e." 

So, Mr. President, that is what it is 
about, and we have an opportunity to 
do that. We have an opportunity— 
starting last year. And, frankly, we 
have had opposition from the White 
House. We have had opposition from 
the minority Democrats. They do not 
want regulatory reform. That is avail- 
able. We can do that. Balance the budg- 
et—we are still in the process of that. 
What is so magic about balancing the 
budget, for Heaven's sake? We have not 
done it for 30 years. Everyone else has 
done it. You have to do it in your fam- 
ily. You have to do it in your business. 
It is a constitutional requirement in 
Wyoming. The legislature is meeting 
now. When they came, they knew. 
Here is the revenue we have, and here 
is the expenditure that we are allowed 
to make. 

They do not do as we have done in 
the Congress for 30 years and say, 
Here is the revenue. Here is the ex- 
penditure. Put it on the kids' credit 
cards.” 

That is what we need to do in order 
to do something about the economy, 
Mr. President. I hope that we will do 
that. 


SENATOR HENRY SCHWARTZ 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I would 
like to acknowledge today one of my 
State's—Wyoming's—unsung heroes, 
Senator Henry Schwartz, who served 
our great State from 1936 to 1942. 

Senator Schwartz did much for Wyo- 
ming. But today I would like to focus 
on his efforts during the 76th session of 
Congress when he had amended the Na- 
tional Defense Act to establish a school 
Specifically for the training of black pi- 
lots. 

While military opportunities for mi- 
norities increased after the Civil War— 
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like the establishment of the famed 
Buffalo Soldiers who fought and died 
for our country on the western fron- 
tier—there were very few, if any, op- 
portunities available in the Air Force, 
at that time, the Air Corps. 

To challenge that trend, in 1939 rep- 
resentatives of the African-American 
community asked Congress to consider 
allowing blacks to be military pilots. 
The matter had been given little con- 
sideration until Senator Schwartz sub- 
mitted an amendment to the National 
Defense Act which established a train- 
ing school specifically for African 
Americans. The amendment passed 
with a vote of 77 to 8, and history was 
made. 

With the help of the Senator from 
Wyoming, legends like Benjamin O. 
Davis, Jr., America’s first black Air 
Force general and commander of the 
99th Pursuit Squadron—also known as 
The Tuskegee Airmen—was given a 
chance to serve this country. 

Past and future aviators, from astro- 
nauts to fighter pilots, will continue to 
rise in the defense of America because 
of Henry Schwartz’s work. 

So today I rise to acknowledge the 
work of Senator Henry Schwartz and 
sincerely thank him. His genuine belief 
in affording all Americans the oppor- 
tunity to achieve is his legacy to this 
Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

* bil clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 


WHITEWATER DEVELOPMENT 
CORP. AND RELATED MATTERS— 
MOTION TO PROCEED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the motion to proceed 
to Senate Resolution 227. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

Motion to proceed to consider a resolution 
(S. Res. 227) to authorize the use of addi- 
tional funds for salaries and expenses of the 
Special Committee to Investigate White- 
water Development Corporation and related 
matters, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the motion. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that we have a constitutional ob- 
ligation to get the facts as it relates to 
the Whitewater Committee and its 
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work, which is incomplete. It is not 
nearly complete. It is not complete for 
a variety of reasons. The fact of the 
matter is that just this past Satur- 
day—actually late on a Friday—this 
committee received a letter from a 
very prominent lawyer. That lawyer 
represents Bruce Lindsey. Bruce 
Lindsey is President Clinton’s close 
friend, confidant, and assistant. 

For months and months and months, 
Mr. Lindsey and his attorney were 
aware of the fact that we were seeking 
all notes and all relevant material that 
he may have had in connection with 
Whitewater. We know that he was part 
of this Whitewater strategic team. We 
know that. Mr. Lindsey testified that 
he did not take notes. We were con- 
cerned and we had reason to believe 
that he did take notes. 

Mr. Lindsey’s attorney sends us a let- 
ter, very interestingly, dated March 1. 
That is after the deadline for our com- 
mittee’s work or the appropriation for 
our committee. He sends us the notes 
that we had asked him about, which he 
had first denied ever having taken. 
There are two pages, all about White- 
water and various questions—like who 
made telephone calls in connection 
with it to Bill Kennedy, Randy Cole- 
man, Hale, and other people involved in 
it. And then he tells us in his conclud- 
ing sentence that he has additional 
documents, and he claims a privilege— 
not a privilege between himself, being 
Mr. Lindsey’s lawyer—but he raises a 
privilege between himself and these 
documents being sent, that they are at- 
torney-client discussions and commu- 
nications with the President’s counsel. 

Now, first, we have the White House 
saying they would not raise the issue 
of privilege. Second, we have no way of 
knowing if this information falls with- 
in that domain. Third, in order to keep 
his client from obviously thwarting the 
will of the committee and its subpoena, 
he cloaks this. Understand, if anybody 
can simply say that these are docu- 
ments or information that I shared 
with the President’s counsel, that 
would automatically thwart us from 
getting information. That is what this 
is about. This is a way of keeping infor- 
mation from us and not, obviously, 
being in a position where he is in con- 
tempt of a duly authorized, issued sub- 
poena. That is what is going on. It is 
incredible. 

Now, our attorneys have written to 
him. Our attorneys have written and 
we have asked to see the so-called 
privilege log that would exist, and we 
have been denied that. We have been 
given no response to this. Here we have 
people who want to cut off this inves- 
tigation. They want to cut it off. Well, 
I have to tell you that when we get in- 
formation that comes in after the work 
of the committee, that we hoped had 
been concluded, and get information 
from key White House officials, I have 
to suggest that that is why it becomes 
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very difficult and dangerous to set a 
time certain for the conclusion of an 
investigation. 

Indeed, in the book Men of Zeal,” 
the former Democratic leader, Senator 
George Mitchell, said exactly that. He 
said this about when you set time 
lines: 

The committee’s deadline provided a con- 
venient stratagem for those who were deter- 
mined not to cooperate. Bureaucrats in some 
agencies appeared to be attempting to 
thwart the investigative process by deliver- 
ing documents at an extraordinary slow 
pace. The deadline provided critical leverage 
for attorneys of witnesses in dealing with 
the committee on whether their clients 
would appear without immunity, and when 
in the process they might be called. 

This is exactly what is taking place— 
holding back documents and docu- 
mentation until the critical moment. 
Wait until the committee goes out of 
existence and then say, ‘‘Oh, by the 
way, I was culling my files * *" 
Look, that is preposterous. This is the 
second major player to do this, the 
other being Mr. Ickes and his lawyer. 
Guess what his lawyer found? Mr. Ickes 
is deputy chief of the White House. His 
lawyer found the same kind of informa- 
tion. Guess what? In the same way. He 
culled his files and found them. Why 
would you not undertake this when we 
issued subpoenas months and months 
and months ago? 

There have been more editorials than 
this Senator cares to go through. Al- 
most by a 5-to-l ratio, the editorials 
say the Whitewater work should con- 
tinue. Even though they did not say it 
should continue without a deadline, 
they indicate that, obviously, the work 
and the investigation has to be con- 
ducted in a way not to unduly politi- 
cize this investigation. We understand 
that there are political ramifications. 
We understand that on both sides. 

I think it is instructive to look at 
two articles. One is the New York 
Times. I do not deprecate any source of 
editorials. They have a right to think 
what they do. I think it is instructive 
when they say, “The Senate’s duty 
cannot be truncated because of the 
campaign calendar." That is the New 
York Times, not Senator D’AMATO. 
That is not a partisan vehicle for Re- 
publican or conservative policies. Very 
clearly, the question then is: What are 
my friends afraid of? What is the White 
House afraid of? What are they hiding? 
What are they hiding? 

Now, it has been said that, Tou will 
never end this." Look, I will put forth 
now that we are willing to say we will 
conclude this in 4 months. We think 
the trial will take 6 to 8 weeks, maybe 
a little longer. That would give us 6 to 
8 weeks, depending on when the trial in 
Little Rock ends. Why do I say trial? 
ÜThere are key witnesses, who have 
been unavailable, that this committee 
would like to examine. We would like 
to examine them and find out what 
they know or what they do not know. 
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By the way, some of them may be un- 
willing to come in. 

I do not know how much more gener- 
ous we can be. Certainly, to set a time 
deadline of April 5 is silly and would 
guarantee that we could not bring in 
these witnesses. It would guarantee, I 
think, the kind of thing that we got in 
that letter that was sent to us, in 
which the lawyer, in a very artful way, 
claims attorney-client privileged com- 
munications with the private counsel 
for the President. 

What we will do is have all of these 
witnesses that we seek to get docu- 
ments from simply talking to the 
President’s lawyer, and then you have 
automatic attorney-client privilege 
raised. That is wrong. We may have to 
fight that out, and we may have to 
take it to the floor of the Senate and 
ask for enforcement of the subpoena, 
and we will do it. We will do it. 

I do not know if those documents or 
that information will give us new in- 
formation, information that we are not 
aware of. But I have to ask, “why 
would you hold this back?“ 

Why would you not let us see the so- 
called privileged log so we could deter- 
mine whether or not this was noted as 
something that was privileged earlier 
on, or is this just a convenient way to 
keep the committee from getting infor- 
mation and the American people from 
getting facts they are entitled to. 

I had à radio commentator who said, 
“I am sick of this Whitewater." I have 
to tell you, ours is not to be an ex- 
traordinary, wonderful show. That is 
not the job of this committee. Ours is 
not to be entertaining. Ours is to get 
the facts. That is what we are attempt- 
ing to do. But we have been thwarted 
every inch of the way. 

Again, here is the New York Times. 
What do they say? The Senate’s duty 
cannot be canceled or truncated be- 
cause of the campaign calendar." Then 
it goes on to say something very illu- 
minating: Any certain date for termi- 
nating the hearings would encourage 
even more delay in producing subpoe- 
naed documents that the committee 
has endorsed since it started last July. 
The committee has been forced to 
await such events as the criminal trial 
next week of James McDougal, a Clin- 
ton business partner in the failed 
Whitewater land venture." 

Now, these are facts. Facts. We have 
not had the factual information we 
have required and we are entitled to. 
We have been dealt with, I believe, dis- 
ingenuously by many of the witnesses 
through their counsels in holding back 
information. I cannot believe a lawyer, 
in terms of searching for information, 
would not have revealed the facts and 
information repeatedly. If one were to 
look at the transcripts of the testi- 
mony, we will see witnesses who can- 
not remember, who forget over and 
over and over again. 

Officer O'Neill, the uniformed officer 
who was on duty at the White House 
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the night of Vincent Foster's death, 
testified he was about to secure Fos- 
ter's office. He saw Maggie Williams. 
Who is Maggie Williams? She is the as- 
sistant chief of staff to the First Lady, 
Hilary Clinton. He saw her carrying 
records out of Foster's office and place 
them in her office. 

Now, his testimony is very detailed. 
Williams and other White House insid- 
ers present at the same time, deny the 
records were removed. Williams testi- 
fied that she did not remove documents 
from his office. 

The fact of the matter is we found 
documents, billing records that we 
know were in the possession of Mr. 
Foster. We know that; we have his own 
personal handwriting affixed to the 
biling documents. Guess where they 
show up? Upstairs in the residence of 
the White House. 

Now, how do you think they got 
there? How do you think they got 
there? By the way, Officer O'Neill has 
no reason to make up a story. He is not 
going to make a story up. 

We have another young man by the 
name of Castleton. Officer O'Neill says, 
"I saw Evelyn Lieberman walk out of 
the counsel suite; she stood in front of 
the doorway, and I looked at her." 
Again, locking the office was men- 
tioned. 

A few seconds later, I saw her come out 
with Mr. Nussbaum, come out behind her, 
and I saw Maggie Williams come out and 
turn to the direction I was standing and car- 
rying what I would describe as folders, and 
she had them down in front of her as she 
walked down in the direction of where I was 
standing. She started to enter her office. She 
had to brace the folders on her arm, on a 
cabinet, and then she entered the office and 
came out within a few more seconds and 
locked the door. 

How did he know that this was 
Maggie Williams? He says, ‘‘When 
Maggie Williams did walk out of the of- 
fice and walked in my direction, Miss 
Lieberman said, ‘That is Maggie Wil- 
liams. She is the First Lady’s chief of 
stafi.” 

He goes on. 

Question. A lot of questions have been 
asked about the fact you indicated some un- 
certainty whether there was a box on top of 
the folders. Are you in any doubt that 
Maggie Williams was carrying folders as she 
walked out of the White House counsel's of- 
fice and walked past you into her own office? 

Answer. I am not in any doubt about it at 
all, sir. 

Question. Were you not sure, right? 

Answer. I was, yes, sir. 

Question. You are not playing games with 
us and not going to tell us you are certain 
about something if you are not? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Let me continue here. There is à 
young man by the name of Castleton, à 
White House intern who worked on the 
Clinton 1992 campaign; this is not a 
person who is out to get President 
Clinton. He testified that at Maggie 
William’s request, he carried a box of 
documents that had been removed from 
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Vincent Foster's office. This box was 
moved from Maggie William's office to 
the First Lady's personal residence. 
During the trip to the First Lady's of- 
fice, Castleton testifies that Williams 
told him that the First Lady wanted to 
review these records. 

Now, Maggie Williams, she does not 
remember. She did not remember. She 
says that she would never tell him 
that. Why would she tell this fellow 
this? That is what she testifies to. 

Why would Castleton make up a 
story like that? How do you think real- 
istically the billing files turned up in 
the personal residence—the billing files 
of the Rose Law Firm; the billing files 
that really point to critical times and 
dates; the billing files that dem- 
onstrate that indeed the Rose Law 
Firm and Mrs. Clinton in particular 
had numerous calls with Seth Ward, 
Seth Ward being the eventual pur- 
chaser, one of the purchasers of the 
Castle Grande property. I think there 
were 14 to 15 conversations, meetings 
and/or calls, during a relatively short 
period of time, during a matter of 4 or 
5 months. This is not inconsequential. 
This is Seth Ward, Webb Hubble's fa- 
ther-in-law. 

One would ask, why would Webb 
Hubble not have been doing that work? 
One would have to come to the conclu- 
sion, given the nature of those trans- 
actions—and those transactions wound 
up costing the American taxpayers, ul- 
timately, $3.8 million, taxpayers’ 
money—that those transactions were 
not bona fide. As a matter of fact, Fed- 
eral officials have characterized them 
as “sham transactions" that really 
were the kind of thing that led to the 
looting of the bank. 

“Let me ask you, when Mr. Chertoff 
raised the question to Mr. Castleton, 
did you understand that the box you 
were taking was a box of files that 
originated in Mr. Foster's office?" 

"I did understand that, sir." This is 
Mr. Castleton, a young man that 
worked on the Clinton campaign; he 
still works at the White House. 

Mr. CHERTOFF. You heard that from 
Maggie Williams? 

Mr. CASTLETON. Yes. 

Mr. CHERTOFF. Let me ask you, Mr. 
Castleton, on the way to the residence after 
you picked up the box, you were walking up 
with Maggie Williams on the way to your 
residence. What were you told by Maggie 
Williams about the box being taken up to the 
residence? 

Mr. CASTLETON. I was told that the con- 
tents of the box needed to be reviewed. 

Mr. CHERTOFF. Reviewed by whom? 

This is a young man that worked on 
the Clinton campaign in 1992, a young 
man who was working in the White 
House, a young man who still works in 
the White House. 

Mr. CASTLETON. By the First Lady. 

Mr. CHERTOFF. And is this something that 
Margaret Williams told you as you were 
walking up? 

Mr. CASTLETON. As we were walking from 
the place where I originally picked up the 
boxes to the residence. 
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Now, counsel goes on further. This 
young man is unequivocal. I have to 
ask a question: Why would he lie? Why 
would Officer O’Neill lie? Why would he 
lie? He had no reason to make this up. 
Why would somebody who, as a par- 
tisan, has every right to be for one or 
the other—he went out and worked for 
the President—why would he would de- 
liberately just make this up out of his 
head? 

And then, do not forget there were 
intervening times. They could have 
said, I imagined; I heard." He did not 
do that. It was unequivocal. 

Counsel says, Now, what did Mar- 
garet Williams say to you?“ 

Miss Huber, she called.“ 

Miss Huber is a longtime Clinton aide 
who eventually found the billing 
records. Where? In the personal resi- 
dence of the First Lady and the Presi- 
dent. 

Miss HUBER. She called and said that Mrs. 
Clinton had asked her to call me to take her 
to the residence to put this box in our third 
floor office. We call it an office. 

Mr. CHERTOFF. Had Margaret Williams, on 
an earlier occasion, tai;.ed to you about stor- 
ing records in the residence? 

Miss HUBER. No. 

Mr. CHERTOFF. This was first time you had 
ever done that? 

Ms. HUBER. Yes, sir. 

And you specifically recall that the First 
Lady had made that request? 

Yes. 

Now, look, is Ms. Huber lying? Is Of- 
ficer O’Neill lying? Ms. Huber has spent 
20 years with the Clintons. Do you 
think she lied? She did not lie. She told 
the truth. 

Listen to this. It is very instructive. 
It is very instructive. This woman, Ms. 
Huber, is the person who stores per- 
sonal documents and puts them away 
for the Clintons. 

Mr. Chertoff says, “Had Margaret 
Williams on any earlier occasion ever 
talked to you about ever storing 
records in the residence?" 

And Ms. Huber says, No.“ 

Again, I think this is rather interest- 
ing. This is the first time. So Mr. 
Chertoff says: 

This the first time she ever had done this? 

Yes, sir. 

And she told you specifically the First 
Lady had made this request? 

Yes. 

Now, let me tell you something. Here 
we are talking about three people, 
three people. Officer O'Neill, who says 
that he actually saw Maggie Williams 
removing documents from Vince Fos- 
ter's office. She denies it. 

Here is the second young man, Mr. 
Castleton. He worked for President 
Clinton in the campaign. He still works 
for the White House; he obviously has 
an affinity for the President and First 
Lady. He has no reason to make up an 
adverse story. What does he say? He 
says Maggie Williams told him, We 
are bringing these documents up to the 
First Lady." And, The First Lady 
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wants to review them." Wants to re- 
view them. 

He did not equivocate. 

Are you sure,“ we said. 

“Yes.” 

Are you sure?” 

"y da t 

And then we take Ms. Huber, a 
woman who ran the Rose Law Firm. 
She was the office manager there. She 
was in charge of the Governor's Man- 
sion. She is a special assistant at the 
White House, a close confidant of the 
Clintons. She is the woman who stores 
their various papers, such as, I think 
she testified, income tax records and 
other papers, deeds of their homes, et 
cetera. We are talking about a trusted 
confidant, a friend of the Clintons. 

And get this. You must understand 
how unusual this set of transactions 
were. Mrs. Clinton, again, gives an 
order, an order that Maggie Williams 
relays to this young man. She says, 
We have to take these documents up- 
stairs because Mrs. Clinton wants to 
review them." 

When we asked Maggie Williams 
about that she denies it. Why would I 
tell him?" Of course she told him. He 
did not make that up. 

But are we going to say that Officer 
O'Neill was wrong? That this young 
man made up this story? And that Ms. 
Huber, Carolyn Huber, who has been 
with the Clintons for years and years 
and years and years, that she would 
dream this up? Listen to what Mr. 
Chertoff, our counsel, asked. He said: 

"Had Maggie Williams on any earlier 
occasion talked to you about ever stor- 
ing records in the residence?" 

Ms. Huber said. No, no." 

Mr. Chertoff. This was the first time 
she asked you that you had done 
that?” 

“Yes, sir." 

And she told you specifically that 
the First Lady had made these re- 
quests?" 

She says, Les.“ 

Are we really saying here that Ms. 
Huber made this story up? That she 
lied? Listen to the question: 

Had she told you specifically that the First 
-— had made this request? 

es. 

Had you ever been asked to do this before 
by Maggie Williams? 

No. 

These are the kinds of things that we 
find. They may be embarrassing. I have 
not brought these out before but, I tell 
you, it demonstrates the need to con- 
tinue and to get the facts. And then we 
have the mysterious—I call it the mi- 
raculous appearance of these docu- 
ments. 

Let me ask you, how do you think 
the documents got there, given the tes- 
timony of Officer O'Neill? Given the 
testimony of Tom Castleton, a young 
assistant who works in the White 
House, who said he was instructed to 
take the documents there and that 
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Mrs. Clinton wanted to review these 
files? That is what he was told by 
Maggie Williams. Given the fact that 
Carolyn Huber had never been asked by 
the chief of staff for the First Lady to 
take files upstairs? She had been asked 
by the First Lady, had been asked by 
the President. Indeed she was their 
confidant. Never been asked before, 
but, more specifically, had been told 
that these instructions came by way of 
the First Lady. 

And then where do the files, the bill- 
ing records, show up? Do you really 
wonder how they got there? Do we real- 
ly believe the butler brought them 
there? How could the butler get his 
hands on them? Did he go into Vince 
Foster’s office, unseen by anybody and 
everybody? Do we really want to be se- 
rious about this? Or do we want to 
trivialize it and say, Well, it is politi- 
cal. 

We can do that. That is fine. I am 
used to that. That is fine. What the 
heck, they have a file over there on me 
at the White House that their staff has 
been directed to compile, that they 
sent over to the DNC. I did not know 
that was the kind of thing that our 
Government was involved in. I did not 
think that the White House should be 
doing that kind of thing. I have heard 
about enemies’ lists in the past. Is that 
the kind of business we are in? We 
want to stop the investigation? This is 
what we are going to do and we do not 
care who we slander and how we do it? 
And do we really use Government em- 
ployees to become engaged in this kind 
of thing? 

It is bad enough if you are going to 
do that out of a political party. Let 
them do it. I do not say it is good. I do 
not say it is bad. It takes place. But, I 
mean, are we going to have Federal 
employees at the White House engage 
in that kind of thing? Are we going to 
have them be instructed by their coun- 
sel, by one of their counsels, who tells 
them: Let us get a file. Give us all the 
dirt you have on the Senator and send 
it over to the Democratic National 
Committee so we can get one of their 
guys to go out and continue to make 
regular attacks. 

It is not going to keep me from call- 
ing them as I see them. Let me tell you 
something, if there are facts that are 
exculpatory and there is nothing 
wrong, then, fine. This is just one lit- 
tle, tiny area. 

If we want to talk about this for days 
and days on the floor of the Senate we 
can do that and we will continue to do 
that. And let me serve notice, you may 
block this by way of a rollcall, a party 
rollcall. People have a right to vote 
any way they want. We will continue 
this work. And if we have to do it 
through the Banking Committee, we 
will do it. 

Let me tell you, I have not asked to 
go beyond the scope of that resolution 
and I have resisted calls to get into 
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other areas. I have resisted them. But 
my inclination will not be to do that if 
we are forced to go through a very cir- 
cuitous process, in which ours is to get 
the facts. 

When the New York Times—you can 
quote 32 others and you can quote let- 
ters to the editors, et cetera, that say 
this is a political witch hunt, this or 
that—when they say that we should 
continue the work and gather the 
facts, do not truncate this, I do not 
think there can be a clearer call. 

Let me go on. Here is Mr. Chertoff, in 
discussing some events with Miss Wil- 
liams. He says, The fellow that helped 
you take the box, the papers, up to the 
residence?" She is talking about this 
young Castleton, Mr. Chertoff is. Miss 
Williams says, Les.“ 

Mr. Chertoff, the counsel said. Did 
vou tell him that the reason that docu- 
ments had to go to the residence was so 
that the President or the First Lady 
could review their contents? 

“No,” she says. I do not recall say- 
ing that to Tom Castleton.” 

Mr. Chertoff then goes on, When 
you say you don't recall, are you tell- 
ing us affirmatively that you didn't 
say it or are you just saying that you 
don't have a recollection one way or 
the other?" 

Miss Williams. Well, I would like to 
say— now listen to this—'affirma- 
tively I did not say it, because I cannot 
imagine why I would have that discus- 
sion with an intern about the files, 
going to the President and the First 
Lady.I know that I told them we were 
going to the residence because I figured 
he needed to know where he was going. 
But I cannot imagine that I said more 
than that. So I do not recall having the 
discussion with him.” 

Mr. Chertoff later on goes on: 

Well, let me read you—that this intern tes- 
tified in his deposition, starting at line 7, 
page 139, and he said, And. what did she tell 
you? Answer: She told me that they were 
taking the boxes into the residence." That 
part you agree with? 

Ms. Williams says, Les.“ 

Mr. Chertoff then says: 

And, did she say where in the residence? 
Answer. No. Question. Did she say why you 
were taking them there? 

Here is Mr. Castleton: 

She says yes.“ 

Question. What was her statement? She 
says that the President, or the First Lady, 
had to review the contents of the boxes to 
determine what was in them. You disagree 
with that?“ 

Ms. Williams. Les. I do." 

Mr. Chertoff. “And you also do not agree 
with Mr. Nussbaum's testimony that in his 
discussion with you he indicated that the 
documents would go to the residence and the 
Clintons would be there and they would 
make a decision where they go? You disagree 
with that?“ 
cont Williams. No. That is not what I re- 

Mr. Chertoff. “You disagree with both of 
those?" 

Ms. Williams. That is not what I recall." 
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Mr. President, here we have a Secret 
Service officer, Officer O'Neill, who 
testifies that on the night of Vince 
Foster's death, that he sees Maggie 
Wiliams moving these documents— 
and he testifies with particular clarity. 
Maggie Williams denies that and takes 
polygraph tests. They sustain her con- 
tention that she did not do that. In 
fairness to her we have to say that. 

I think we also have to understand 
and note that we do not know how 
many polygraph tests she may have 
taken. There is also a very real ques- 
tion with respect to the reliability of 
them given the manner and the cir- 
cumstances in which they are adminis- 
tered. But there is no reason, no earth- 
ly reason, for Officer O'Neill, who has 
been on the security detail of the Se- 
cret Service for some 17 years, to have 
conjured up his testimony or to have 
made that up or to create or to fab- 
ricate. 

No. 2, this is just one little part. But 
I focus in on it because I think it an- 
swers the question as to how the docu- 
ments got into the residence—the doc- 
uments being the billing records that 
just came to light in January, months 
and months and months after—2 years 
after the special counsel had subpoe- 
naed them. 

So people knew. I mean, the White 
House lawyers knew. Everyone knew 
that these documents were requested 
and were sought for 2 years. They were 
covered by a subpoena. They were cov- 
ered by our request and subsequent 
subpoena in October. 

(Mr. COVERDELL assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, let us 
take a look at this. So we have the offi- 
cer. He sees files being removed. We 
then have the testimony of Mr. 
Castleton, the young White House in- 
tern who is now working at the White 
House and worked for the President in 
his election campaign in 1992 and prob- 
ably will be working on this one. So he 
has no reason, no hostility, no animus 
to try to create a story. He says that 
Maggie Williams told him they were 
taking these documents up to the 
White House because Mrs. Clinton 
wants to review them." 

Then we add to that Mrs. Huber, 
Carolyn Huber—who worked for the 
Clintons for 20 years, was really in 
charge of their personal day-to-day 
matters, the archiving of important 
documents, their deeds, their tax 
records, et cetera. She is the person 
who says that when she initially found 
these billing records back in August of 
last year—and I believe her—she 
thought they were being left there be- 
cause things were generally left on the 
table, the Clintons would leave things 
on the table to be filed by her, and that 
is what she did. 

She took these and put them into a 
box and carried them downstairs to her 
office where she would review eventu- 
ally that and other materials to decide 
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where they should be placed. It was not 
until January 4 that she discovered 
what these were. 

How did these documents get there? 
Who had them? Who had control over 
them? Who deliberately withheld them 
from the special counsel, from the 
RTC, and from others? How do you 
think they got there? Do you think Of- 
ficer O'Neill dreamed up the fact that 
Maggie Williams took documents out 
of Vince Foster's office? Do we think 
this young man, Tom Castleton, 
dreamed up the fact that it was said 
that indeed Mrs. Clinton wanted to re- 
view these files, and they were carried 
up, she asked to have carried up these 
boxes of documents. And what about 
Mrs. Huber, a Clinton confidant for 20 
years, who ran the Governor’s mansion 
in Little Rock, was office manager in 
the Rose Law Firm and is an assistant 
now in the White House, who is in 
charge of archiving all of the most per- 
sonal of their documents? Do you think 
she made up the story when she said, 
for the first time—never before, you 
have to understand—she passed an as- 
signment to carry documents up by the 
chief of staff, Maggie Williams, to the 
First Lady? This is the first time the 
First Lady asked her. She was specific 
in saying that this took place and Mrs. 
Clinton wanted to look at these papers. 

Is there any wonder why? This is not 
something that you could easily lose— 
a slip of paper, a scrap of paper inad- 
vertently in the bottom of a desk draw- 
er or in a file that one would not come 
up with, you know, the general file. 
These are the records. 

Why do you think the records were 
discovered in August? That was the 
very time when the RTC was raising 
questions with respect to the various 
transactions. 

What is illuminating about this is 
that there are a number of times, occa- 
sions, when the Rose Law Firm—in 
particular, one of its partners—had 
conversations with Seth Ward about a 
transaction that was characterized by 
Federal banking regulators as a 
“sham.” This is a transaction that 
would eventually lead to the loss of $3.8 
million of taxpayers’ money and, obvi- 
ously, one with which Webb Hubbell 
did not want to have his name associ- 
ated because the deal maker in that 
case was his father-in-law, Seth Ward. 
His father-in-law. That is why he had 
another partner on that deal. I do not 
know what they were going to do. But 
eventually Seth Ward had to pay back 
$335,000 when the bank collapsed and 
the RTC said. Lou are going to give us 
back this money. He had a big lawsuit 
between McDougal and the bank. He 
won that lawsuit because lots of the 
facts that probably should have been 
presented at trial—the fact that it was 
an inside, cozy deal—really did not 
come out. There was $335,000 in com- 
missions that Ward got for not doing a 
darned thing. Why give that money for 
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not a thing? There was a 10-percent 
commission for land that was sold by 
this fellow McDougal, partner to the 
Clintons, from one bank to the other. 

Now, look, the pattern continues. 
Documents are produced because they 
fall into the hands of the people who 
cannot nor will allow themselves to be 
placed in a position of obstructing jus- 
tice. When Mrs. Huber eventually real- 
ized what these documents were and 
that they were subpoenaed materials, 
when she saw them on January 4, she 
did what she was supposed to do; she 
called this attorney, called White 
House counsel. They came over and 
made copies. The committee got them. 

So how do you think the documents 
got there? Do you think they were in 
that box that young man carried up 
there? If they were in that box, then 
how is it, as maintained by the White 
House, that everything was sent over, 
that nobody looked at this. I think 
that is the most unreasonable, incred- 
ible story I have heard. 

Let me tell you why. You had a law- 
yer, a trusted confident and lawyer, 
who met an untimely, tragic death and 
he had some of your most sensitive pa- 
pers in terms of your tax treatment 
and liability in terms of a variety of 
issues that could be certainly embar- 
rassing and certainly important to 
you. And he died, and you ask someone 
either at his office, a coworker, a sec- 
retary, Please get me those docu- 
ments because I want to have them 
transferred over to my new lawyer." If 
you wanted them to be transferred di- 
rectly, would you not ask them to 
transfer them directly? 

But would it not be more reasonable, 
and perfectly appropriate, to say I wish 
to look at these documents before I 
send them over to my lawyer? There 
may be things that are relevant or ir- 
relevant, pertinent or not. There may 
be documents in there that have noth- 
ing to do with us. 

And, indeed, very interestingly, there 
was a document that apparently made 
its way up to the White House. It made 
its way up to the White House and 
somehow mysteriously got kicked back 
because it was not germane. Now, the 
Clinton lawyers did not send that back. 
We have not found out how it got back. 
That is the mysterious document that 
travels in reverse. We do not know how 
that document got back. 

But the point of the matter is, it 
would not be unreasonable for anyone, 
anyone, least of all the First Family, 
to want to review these. And so it be- 
comes very, very difficult for us to un- 
derstand, some of us, how it is that the 
billing records show up. And, indeed, if 
no one reviewed the documents, you 
would have suspected or imagined that 
they would have been there. These 
were documents that Vince Foster was 
working on. He has notations all over 
them, his own personal hand. So how 
do you think the documents got there? 
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You do not think that they were trans- 
ported there? 

And what about the documents that 
Tom Castleton transported? Wouldn’t 
most people want to see what docu- 
ments concerning your own life were 
being sent to a new lawyer? I think it 
is absolutely extraordinary to believe 
that you would have no interest in 
checking this out, that you would 
leave it to someone else, that you 
would leave it to a new lawyer. It is 
very difficult to believe. 

So what would the conclusion be if 
one were to say it would be difficult to 
believe? It means that somebody did 
look at these. But, you see, once you 
take a stand and put out a story as the 
White House did—because I think they 
were embarrassed when it was discov- 
ered that these documents were se- 
creted away in this closet for a period 
of time—they had to come out and say, 
yeah, they were, instead of saying, 
sure, the Clintons looked at them. It 
would be natural. But, see, they al- 
ready denied that: No, never looked at 
them, never. 

I think that would be one of the most 
unnatural things, illogical things, not 
to look at your own papers, not to look 
at your own papers, not to say, well, 
what is there? At least I know what we 
sent over to our new lawyer, after their 
lawyer, their friend, had died in sucha 
way. 

But, see, once you make a story up, 
you have to stick to it. And so the 
mystery of the disappearing, then the 
appearing, billing records, I think be- 
comes rather logical. They were in pos- 
session of the White House, the First 
Family, right since the day that young 
Mr. Castleton brought those files, all of 
those files up there to be reviewed. 

Now, for the life of me, I cannot un- 
derstand why they did not say, of 
course, we looked at them. What would 
I say? Would I say it was wrong or evil 
for the First Family to look at their 
own personal papers? Of course not. It 
would be illogical to suggest that they 
should not or would not or could not. 
And I know when I have heard col- 
leagues say, oh, well, they would be ac- 
cused of all kinds of conspiratorial 
things if they looked at them. Come 
on. That is nonsense. People have a 
right to look at their own documents, 
the President, Vice President, any- 
body. 

So here we are at this point in time. 
The record is replete with these kinds 
of inconsistencies, and I think they are 
more than inconsistencies. I believe 
that Maggie Williams did not give us 
testimony that provided all the facts 
to us. I believe that she did not accu- 
rately relate the facts, particularly 
with respect to the instructions she re- 
ceived about moving these documents 
and who they were there for, and I 
think that helps answer the question of 
the mysteriously reappearing docu- 
ments. 
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Let me cite again the New York 
Times: 

The Senate's duty cannot be truncated nor 
canceled because of the campaign calendar. 
Any certain date for terminating of the hear- 
ings would encourage even more delay in 
producing subpoenaed documents than the 
committee has endured. The committee has 
been forced to await such events as the 
criminal trial of the McDougals. 

I am ready and willing to do the 
work of the committee as expedi- 
tiously as possible. Notwithstanding, 
we should not set arbitrary time lim- 
its. Why? Because that provides an op- 
portunity, as has been stated before, 
for purposeful delay that I believe has 
occurred before this committee. And I 
do.not know of anyone who can say 
that we have received all of the docu- 
ments. How can you say that? I got a 
letter from a lawyer on behalf of one of 
President Clinton's closest aides that 
says he is not turning over documents 
to us, and he is raising a privilege that 
the President said they would not. We 
are going to cooperate. So I know for 
certain that there are documents that 
we are entitled to that are being with- 
held deliberately—deliberately. 

I say that I would be willing, and I 
ask my colleagues on the other side, to 
consider putting a time limit of 10 
weeks after the Little Rock trial con- 
cludes, no longer than 4 months from 
this point, because, as my colleagues 
have pointed out, the trial could go on 
indefinitely. There has to be an end at 
some point because there are other im- 
portant considerations, and situations 
that we want to attempt to avoid. And 
it was my intention to attempt to 
avoid right from the inception. I 
thought we could have had our work 
completed. We ran into the problems of 
not getting witnesses and documents 
heretofore. But I recognize that there 
are some on the Democratic side who 
feel very strongly that this should not 
continue. So with that in mind, I am 
willing to put forth that we have a + 
month extension or any combination of 
8 to 10 weeks after the trial, whichever 
is less, whichever is less, as a finite 
time. 

I recognize also that if indeed there 
are matters of great consequences that 
come forth, then obviously it will be- 
hoove all of us to say that we have to 
continue. But if indeed there are still 
unanswered questions, and it is just a 
matter of us not being able to con- 
tinue, then we have to act accordingly. 

I hope that my colleagues on the 
other side would consider this. By next 
week, we will get into the testimony of 
Susan Thomases, unbelievable testi- 
mony, testimony that is not credible, 
of this brilliant lawyer, a close friend 
of Mrs. Clinton, who cannot remember 
key dates even though they are logged 
in her files. And we will get into the 
extraordinary things we had to do in 
order the get documents from her. If 
this is the kind of thing that they 
want, then we will have to do it. 
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I say, last but not least, that I will 
spell this out with specificity. And if 
indeed we fail in cloture the first time, 
we will take it to cloture again and 
again. I guess the White House will 
look at the polls to determine the im- 
pact of attempting to keep us from 
going forward and, I think, holding 
back facts. 

So we will make a determination. If 
we cannot come to a resolution we will 
have to use whatever resources we have 
at our disposal to do the best we can— 
and it may not be as easy and may be 
more cumbersome—so that we can to 
get the facts. We will do that. I will use 
the jurisdiction of the Banking Com- 
mittee. And I will spell that out in fur- 
ther detail. So we will not be without 
resources. It will be more difficult. It 
will place a greater strain. We may 
have to meet a lot more. 

But I have put forth the basis by 
which we could resolve this matter 
without one side saying. What are you 
hiding?" and the other side saying, 
"It's nothing but politics." We will 
raise the question, what is the White 
House afraid of? What are they hiding? 
My colleagues on the other side will 
say this is nothing more than politics 
in an attempt to embarrass the Presi- 
dent. No one gains by that. No one 
gains by that. So I put this offer forth, 
and I hope we can work this out and re- 
solve our differences. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, poli- 
tics or policy, that is the question. Mr. 
President, if there was ever anything 
that is clear as the noonday Sun on a 
cloudless day, anything that is obvi- 
ous, it is that Whitewater is politics, 
pure and simple, and has nothing to do 
with policy. And the Senate should not 
continue this charade any longer. 

Mr. President, we have had 121 wit- 
nesses. We have had 40 days. We have 
had over 200 depositions. We have had 
45,000 pages of documents that have 
been produced. We have had blah, blah, 
blah, blah, full of sound and fury, and 
absolutely signifying nothing. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
chairman of the Whitewater Commit- 
tee, the last time he spoke—and I 
wanted to ask him some questions, and 
he did not yield for that purpose— 
spoke about the comparison of White- 
water with Iran-Contra. I wanted to 
draw with him the comparisons be- 
tween the two. I think the comparison 
of these two hearings really draws in 
sharp focus, in sharp contrast, the dif- 
ference between policy and politics. 

In the case of Iran-Contra, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we had a matter of grave national 
concern, national issues involving a 
terrorist state, Iran, and involving the 
action of the administration, as an ad- 
ministration while in office, that in- 
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volved the President of the United 
States, involved the National Security 
Adviser while he was National Security 
Adviser, involved employees of the 
White House and of the Government, 
involved in some of the most critical 
issues then before this Nation. They 
were issues as to which the Congress 
needed the information in order to 
make policy, in which the administra- 
tion needed the information in order to 
make policy. 

With all of those important issues, 
Mr. President, Iran-Contra took half 
the time that the Whitewater hearing 
is taking. Mr. President, I confess I 
voted for this Whitewater investiga- 
tion. Frankly, I search my mind as to 
why in the world I ever voted for it in 
the first place. 

What are we doing with Whitewater? 
Does that involve the President of the 
United States as President? Oh, no. 
Does it involve a recent event? Oh, no. 
This is more than 10 years ago. Does it 
involve a matter as to which the Con- 
gress needs information to make pol- 
icy? Oh, no. 

I mean, look, whether Whitewater 
was a good development or whether the 
McDougals embezzled money from the 
RTC or whatever are not matters as to 
which we need to make policy. If they 
are, they have been fully brought out 
with 121 witnesses and 45,000 pages of 
information. 

By the way, we have a special pros- 
ecutor that has spent over $25 million 
and has a huge team down in Arkansas 
as we speak, looking into any 
lawbreaking. So it is not lawbreaking. 
It is not policy. It is not recent. Just 
what is it, Mr. President? What are all 
these things about, all these witnesses? 

I must confess to you, Mr. President, 
I hear all this stuff and it goes in one 
ear and out the other. Iam a lawyer by 
training, as are many of my colleagues. 
You just cannot keep up with it be- 
cause it is all, we know, irrelevant to 
anything except politics, this political 
season. 

We are told now that we need to go 
on for another 4 months or 10 weeks or 
whatever it is. For what? We have al- 
ready had the First Lady come down 
and testify. We have already had these 
very broad subpoenas that have sub- 
poenaed everything in the Western 
World. They wanted all the e-mail that 
has come out of the White House. They 
tell me it will cost $200,000 just to com- 
ply with their request for e-mail. 

Undoubtedly they will, among that 
$200,000 worth of e-mail, they will be 
able to bring up somebody from the 
White House and say, did you say such 
and such in an e-mail? They will say, 
no, I do not remember that. They will 
be able to produce it, and it will be an- 
other one of these great revelations. 
These great revelations about, ''Can 
you remember something you did 10 
years ago?" And maybe they cannot. I 
hope people will not pull me up before 
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a witness stand in some way and ask 
me about things that happened 10 years 
ago, and Did you make these notes or 
not?" 

The question is, are the notes signifi- 
cant? What do the billing records sig- 
nify? Not much. And whatever they 
signify, it has already been brought 
out. The distinguished Senator from 
New York is free to argue all of these 
things. You know, did . Susan 
Thomases—did Ms. Williams—did this 
person do this or that? It is all out 
there to the extent it has any rel- 
evance to anything. 

I submit it is not relevant to any- 
thing except the Presidential race. It is 
an attempt to get President Bill Clin- 
ton and the First Lady of this country 
to be put in an embarrassing position. 
That is all this is about. Everybody 
knows that, Mr. President. Everybody 
knows that. Give me a break. 

Are we trying to make policy here? 
Just what law is it that we will be able 
to amend or change or propose by vir- 
tue of Whitewater? Is the President 
charged with any wrongdoing, any vio- 
lation of law? No, he is not. Is the First 
Lady charged with any violation of 
law? No, she is not. How about an ethi- 
cal violation? No, they are not. But if 
they are, and if the evidence is there, 
we have a very partisan special pros- 
ecutor who has over $25 million already 
spent in a bottomless pit of money in 
order to be able to pursue that. 

That is a legitimate purpose. It may 
be illegitimately or partisanly pursued 
by the special prosecutor, but it is cer- 
tainly legitimate and within the ambit 
of the law, and it is not going to be 
stopped by what we do here in the Con- 
gress. So if there is lawbreaking which 
has not been either charged or revealed 
so far, that special prosecutor can do 
it. 

What the special prosecutor cannot 
do is to have these hearings with all 
these accusatory looks and tones and 
dredging up pieces of paper, throwing 
them out with a flourish as if they sig- 
nify anything. And, Mr. President, we 
know they have no significance beyond 
the political race that is presently oc- 
curring. 

We know that if Bill Clinton were not 
President of the United States, there 
would be no thought of going into this 
kind of thing, wasting these kinds of 
resources, wasting this much time of 
the Congress on this issue. It is poli- 
tics, pure and simple, unvarnished, ob- 
vious and clear, and I hope we do not 
give another nickel to this boon- 
doggle—not another nickel. 

I think my colleagues are proposing 
giving some more money to pursue it 
further. I hope they do not give a nick- 
el. Whatever there is here—and there is 
nothing of legitimate concern for us, 
because it does not involve the Presi- 
dent as President—it does not involve 
policy that we need to know about, it 
does not involve charges of wrongdoing 
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against the President and the First 
Lady. It involves innuendoes that can 
be useful only as political fodder in a 
political campaign, and that is all. I 
hope we do not continue it at all. 
Imust say, the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland is a lot closer to this 
than I am. I trust his judgment. If he 
would say we have to continue for 2 
days or 5 days or whatever, I may re- 
luctantly vote for it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am so sorry that I voted for this 
resolution in the first place. I do not 
know what we were thinking when we 
commissioned this Whitewater boon- 
doggle investigation. I do not know 


what we were thinking, and I hope we 


will terminate it as soon as we can. I 
wish we would set a precedent that we 
do not do this kind of thing. 

Look, if the other party gains the 
White House this year—I will not be 
around here as a Member of the Senate, 
but I hope our side does not try to do 
that to their side when they get in of- 
fice. It is a waste of time, it is a waste 
of resources, it is a diversion from the 
purposes of this country and of this 
Senate and of this Government. We 
ought to get about the business of run- 
ning the Government as set forth in 
the Constitution and let the candidates 
run the campaigns. Enough is enough, 
and we have already had too much. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be permitted to 


speak as in morning business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LONGEVITY IN THE SENATE: 
RECOLLECTIONS OF T.F. GREEN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today the 
number 93 symbolizes a notable mile- 
stone in Senate history. It is the 93d 
day after Senator STROM THURMOND’s 
93d birthday, which was the same span 
of days and years reached by my vener- 
able predecessor Senator Theodore 
Francis Green on the day of his retire- 
ment on January 3, 1961. Tomorrow, 
Senator THURMOND will be 93 years and 
94 days old and he will assume Senator 
Green’s mantle as the oldest sitting 
Senator in history. 

I join in extending hearty congratu- 
lations to Senator THURMOND on his re- 
markable durability and I wish him 
well in years to come. But I do hope we 
will not lose sight of the extraordinary 
long and distinguished career of the 
previous record holder. 

The career of Theodore Francis 
Green will always be an inspiration and 
a model for productive senior citizen- 
ship. He was a classic late bloomer 
whose political career did not really 
begin until he was 65 years old. And his 
most prolific years were in the two and 
a half decades that followed. 
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Born in Providence in 1867—a year 
before Ulysses Grant was elected Presi- 
dent—Senator Green was descended 
from a distinguished line of forebears 
dating back to the founding of colonial 
Rhode Island. Five of them served in 
Congress. He began his own public life 
when he raised and outfitted his own 
company in the Spanish-American 
War. 

He served a single term in the Rhode 
Island General Assembly in 1907, but 
then endured 25 years of political rejec- 
tion and disappointment. He ran for 
Governor three times without success, 
in 1912, 1928, and 1930—counted out he 
said by the opposition—and he lost a 
race for Congress in 1920. And then in 
1932, at an age when his contem- 
poraries were contemplating retire- 
ment, he was elected Governor of 
Rhode Island, swept in on the New Deal 
tide. 

Reelected to the governorship in 1934, 
he engineered on inauguration day the 
so-called Bloodless Revolution which 
in a single afternoon ended Republican 
dominance of the State government 
and earned him the pejoravi.e of 
“Kingfish Green’’ in some circles. The 
coup was never successfully challenged 
and he went serenely ahead with his re- 
form agenda. 

In 1936, Theodore Francis Green was 
elected to the U.S. Senate, beginning 24 
years of continuous service during 
which he became a colorful and beloved 
fixture of Washington life. He was a 
strong supporter of the New Deal and 
of social legislation in the post-war 
era. A dedicated internationalist and a 
tireless world traveler, he ascended to 
the chairmanship of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee at the age of 
89 in 1957. 

He was not particularly impressed by 
his own longevity. My age is nothing 
to be proud of," he said. It's just an 
interesting incident." But the secret of 
longevity, he said is moderation. I 
don't get worried and don't get excited. 
It would take more or less of a bomb to 
upset me." 

There was, however, another factor 
that kept him going and that was his 
almost ceaseless thirst for physical ac- 
tivity. It can hardly be coincidental 
that Theodore Green and STROM THUR- 
MOND—both devotees of physical fit- 
ness—should be the record holders for 
Senate seniority. 

Green's prowess was legendary and 
he was sometimes referred to as Tar- 
zan, notwithstanding his modest 150- 
pound physique. He was a wrestler and 
a mountain climber and a handball 
player. He continued high diving until 
he was 82 when he was finally con- 
vinced by doctors and friends to give it 
up. And he continued to play tennis 
until he was 87, and then quit only be- 
cause he could not find time in his 
busy schedule to play. 

But to the end he continued to work 
out and swim several times a week in 
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the Senate gymnasium or at the 
YMCA. And most of all he walked, 
daily—except in the worst weather, 
from his bachelor quarters at the Uni- 
versity Club to his office in the Russell 
Building. Every morning at about 8:35 
he would start out on the 2-mile walk, 
a familiar stooped figure with his 
pince-nez eye glasses, usually proceed- 
ing down through Lafayette Park and 
up Pennsylvania Avenue. It usually 
took about 45 minutes. 

The daily walk was prompted as 
much by an aversion to automobiles as 
it was by a love for exercise. The only 
car he ever owned was acquired for cer- 
emonial purposes and it spent most of 
its days on blocks in his Providence ga- 
rage. He never learned to drive. But he 
loved trolleys and legend has it that he 
once showed up, impeccably attired in 
top hat, white tie and tails, to take a 
society matron to a concert, traveling 
by street car. 

Like the new holder of the longevity 
record, Senator Green had great appre- 
ciation for women. He often liked to 
joke that he looked forward to every 
leap year in hopes that some lovely 
lady would claim him. Even as he ap- 
proached 90, he was regarded as one of 
the better dancers among Washington 
bachelors. And Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter once said that Theo- 
dore Green was the most charming 
dinner partner your wife could have." 

When Senator Green claimed the lon- 
gevity title in 1956, Senators Lyndon 
Johnson and William Knowland, the 
majority and minority leaders, pre- 
sented him with a gavel supposedly 
made from the oldest tree on the Cap- 
itol grounds and proclaimed he had 
outlived all the surrounding flora. Sen- 
ator Green often spoke of serving till 
he would be 100, but in 1960, aware of 
failing eyesight and hearing, he de- 
cided to step down. He died 6 years 
later, in his 99th year, in the house 
where he had lived all his life in Provi- 
dence. 

As I said at the time of his death, I 
was then and have always been greatly 
in his debt. I benefited by his wise ad- 
vice and counsel and gained by follow- 
ing his example. He truly was my role 
model. And I shall always appreciate 
his willingness to serve as chairman of 
my campaign committee when I ran in 
1960 to succeed him. He was truly a 
great gentleman and statesman and his 
legend lies on in affectionate memory 
of the people of Ehode Island. And, Mr. 
Speaker, for myself as the longest serv- 
ing Senator from Rhode Island, I know 
Ishare in this memory. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, as many 
of my colleagues are aware, tomorrow 
our friend and colleague, Senator 
THURMOND, will become the oldest sit- 
ting Senator in the history of the U.S. 
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Senate. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. In so doing, he surpasses the late 
Theodore Francis Green of Rhode Is- 
land who retired in January 1961 to be 
succeeded by Senator PELL. He retired 
at the age of 93 years and 93 days. 

Senator THURMOND will be 93 years 
and 94 days old tomorrow, so he will 
exceed the record of the oldest Senator 
to serve, which was set by Theodore 
Francis Green. 

I congratulate Senator THURMOND on 
the great things he has done in his 40- 
plus years of Senate service, and I con- 
gratulate him on achieving this mile- 
stone. 

On the last day before he breaks this 
impressive record set by Senator 
Green, I would like to take a few min- 
utes to talk about Senator Green’s ex- 
emplary Senate career. 

Theodore Francis Green, as Senator 
PELL has mentioned, came to the Sen- 
ate in 1937. Previously, he served one 
term in the Rhode Island State Legis- 
lature, the house of representatives, 
and two terms—we had 2-year terms in 
those days—as Governor, for a total of 
4 years. He was a strong supporter of 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal pro- 
grams, and he was an advocate of im- 
portant farm and unemployment relief 
legislation, and he fought vigorously 
for increased Federal aid for education. 

He did his level best to ensure that 
Rhode Island got its fair share of Fed- 
eral funds. And most significant in 
achieving Federal funds was when he 
secured President Roosevelt’s support 
for a new naval base in our State con- 
structed at Quonset Point. This was 
the site of 1 of 12 new Navy bases that 
were built in the late thirties and early 
forties. Knowing that the Senators 
from New York and Massachusetts 
were just as anxious to land a new base 
for their home State, Senator Green 
pressed his successor Governor and the 
State legislators to cede land to the 
Federal Government as quickly as pos- 
sible. Once Congress began its consider- 
ation of the matter, Senator Green 
took the lead in shepherding the nec- 
essary authorization and appropria- 
tions bills through the Senate. 

It was in foreign affairs that Senator 
Green truly made his mark. He joined 
the Foreign Relations Committee just 
as the United States was turning away 
from its isolationist policies and to- 
ward taking its place as the greatest 
military power the world had ever 
seen. In those days, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was where a good 
deal of the action took place. 

Senator Green demonstrated his spir- 
ited efforts to implement the lend- 
lease plan, and his early support for 
the Selective Service Act was up to the 
challenge. 

While many of his colleagues called 
for the United States to retreat into 
isolationism once World War II drew to 
a close, Senator Green was adamant 
that the United States should partici- 
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pate in creating a workable, collective 
security arrangement to avoid future 
global conflicts. He worked diligently 
to ensure that American assistance to 
war-torn nations—the so-called Mar- 
shall plan—was implemented, and he 
worked hard for the establishment of 
the U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

As Senator Green’s influence in the 
Foreign Relations Committee in- 
creased, he provided key support for 
the chief foreign policy initiatives of 
the Truman administration, particu- 
larly with regard to Greece and Korea. 
But his internationalism was not lim- 
ited to Democratic administrations. On 
the contrary. Senator Green argued 
just as firmly against proposals to curb 
the President's power to conduct for- 
eign policy during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. In 1957, as the new chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, he led congressional support for 
Eisenhower's request to use American 
troops to combat communism in the 
Middle East—the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

Now, much like Senator THURMOND, 
Senator Green attributed his longevity 
to two things: A healthy diet and regu- 
lar exercise. As Senator PELL just men- 
tioned, he walked every morning from 
the University Club on 16th Street to 
the Capitol—every day, up until his re- 
tirement. Here he was in his nineties, 
getting up toward 95, 96, and the New 
York Times heralded him as the Sen- 
ate’s undisputed champion diver, swim- 
mer, and handball player. Iam not sure 
how much competition he had as a 
diver, but nonetheless he was a cham- 
pion. 

Although Senator Green will no 
longer hold the distinction to have 
been the oldest person to have served 
in this body, he will long be remem- 
bered for his accomplishments, his 
compassion, his loyalty, his honesty, 
and his good humor. 

Upon hearing of Senator Green’s in- 
tention not to run for reelection, Sen- 
ator Fulbright said of him, I had 
hoped and expected that he would stay 
until he reached 100 years of age." On 
the eve of this historic day, I wish the 
same to the very distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. I would hope and 
expect that he will stay until he 
reaches the age of 100. Indeed, we have 
said to Senator THURMOND that we 
hope we are here when he reaches 100. 
He said, “If you get exercise and eat 
right, you will be here.“ 

I look forward to many more years of 
serving with our distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, and I congratu- 
late him on breaking the record set by 
a Rhode Islander for being the oldest 
Senator to serve in this body. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT—H.R. 3021 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
begins consideration of a bill regarding 
the temporary suspension of the debt 
limit, it be considered under the fol- 
lowing limitation: the bill be limited 
to 30 minutes of debate to be equally 
divided between the two managers; 
there be only one amendment in order 
to the bill to be offered by Senator 
Daschle; that amendment be limited to 
an additional 30 minutes of debate; and 
following the expiration or yielding 
back of all debate time the Senate im- 
mediately proceed to à vote on or in re- 
lation to the Daschle amendment to be 
followed by a vote on passage of the 
debt limit extension, as amended, if 
amended, with no intervening action or 
debate. 

It is my understanding this has been 
cleared with the Democratic leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY DEBT LIMIT 
EXTENSION 


Mr. LOTT. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of H.R. 3021 just received 
from the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3021) to guarantee the continu- 
ing full investment of Social Security and 
other Federal funds in obligations of the 
United States. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. LOTT. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I announce there will be two votes, 
then, at approximately 5 minutes be- 
fore 2 o’clock. We hope to begin on 
time. I believe the managers of the bill 
are in the area and are prepared to 
begin immediately. We will have the 
votes starting at 5 minutes before 2 
o’clock. 

While we wait on the managers to 
come to the floor, I want to say that I 
think this is a good agreement under 
the circumstances. This would provide 
for a short-term debt ceiling extension 
to March 29. The purpose of this short- 
term extension is so that we can con- 
tinue to work, as requested by the bi- 
partisan Governors, with the leaders in 
Congress and with the administration 
to see if we can come to a broader bi- 
partisan agreement on the budget or, 
in the alternative, come to some agree- 
ment on the entitlement reform that 
we would like to be able to include in 
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this debt ceiling legislation, which 
would be for the longer period of time. 

I am pleased we have reached this 
point. I am delighted to yield the floor 
so the managers can begin consider- 
ation of this bill. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BURNS). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MO . Mr. President, as 
best I understand, we have a 30-minute 
time period running. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from New York suggested the 
absence of a quorum, I fear that in 4 
minutes time our opportunity to de- 
bate the matter will have expired. I 
wonder if I might ask unanimous con- 
sent—I am sure my esteemed friend 
from Delaware would not mind—if I 
could ask that the next 10 minutes be 
charged to the majority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting H.R. 3021, a bill to extend the 
current debt ceiling until March 30, 
1996. Under current law, the debt ceil- 
ing would be reached on March 15. This 
bill is intended to give the Secretary of 
the Treasury ample authority to en- 
sure the full investment of all Federal 
funds and trust funds, including the 
Social Security trust fund, until March 
30, 1996. 

Mr. President, I am told that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
Rubin, supports this legislation and 
that President Clinton intends to sign 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD the 
letter received from Secretary Rubin. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, DC, March 7, 1996. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: Over the past several 
days, Treasury and Congressional staff have 
had constructive discussions regarding new 
legislation to raise the ceiling on the Na- 
tion’s debt. The resulting bill, H.R. 3021, is 
up for consideration in the House today. The 
Administration continues to believe that a 
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long-term straightforward debt ceiling in- 
crease should be enacted as soon as possible. 
Clearly, this is the preferable course of ac- 
tion. Nevertheless, at this juncture, I urge 
that this interim bill be approved by Con- 
gress this week. 

As a reminder of the events that would 
transpire without Congressional action, I 
have attached a letter from Under Secretary 
Hawke. In it he states that the lack of 
prompt action by Congress could result in 
non-investment of incoming trust fund re- 
ceipts and could hamper our ability to auc- 
tion and settle securities later in the month, 
thereby prompting a default. 

We also continue to believe the commit- 
ment you articulated together with Speaker 
Gingrich and Majority Leader Armey in your 
February 1 letter is the right one. We should 
resolve the debt limit impasse by enacting 
legislation that is "acceptable to both [the 
President] and the Congress in order to guar- 
antee the government does not default on its 
obligations.” 

We look forward to working with you to 
achieve enactment of a long-term straight- 
forward debt ceiling bill. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. RUBIN. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, therefore, I 
believe that we must act swiftly in 
passing this critical bill. 

Let me reiterate my position regard- 
ing the debt limit issue. It is this Sen- 
ator’s intention to work toward pas- 
sage of a long-term debt limit exten- 
sion later this month. We will not de- 
fault on our debts. What this legisla- 
tion does is simply allow a few more 
weeks to work out a few unresolved 
issues with the Governors proposals on 
Medicaid and welfare. 

Let me just take a few moments to 
summarize the bill for my colleagues. 
Section 1(a) of the bill provides the 
Secretary with the authority to invest 
receipts received by a trust fund or 
other Federal fund until March 30, 1996. 
Obligations issued under this authority 
shall not count toward the public debt 
limit. This is to ensure the full estab- 
lishment and maintenance of income 
to Social Security and other Federal 
funds that by law are authorized to in- 
vest in Federal obligations and securi- 


ties. 

Section 1(b) defines the term Federal 
fund as a trust fund or account to 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to issue Federal obligations 
for investment purposes. 

Section l(c) extends the current au- 
thority—Public Law 104-103—to incur 
debt, not subject to the public debt 
limit for purposes of guaranteeing 
timely payment of Social Security and 
other Federal payments, from March 
15, 1996 until March 30, 1996. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
expeditiously enacts this critically im- 
portant piece of legislation to preserve 
the full faith and credit of the U.S. 
Government. 

E President, I yield back the floor. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I wish to join my 
esteemed chairman, the Senator from 
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Delaware, in stating that, indeed, this 
legislation is necessary. It is in fact ur- 
gent, a fact which in and of itself 
speaks to the awkwardness with which 
Congress has approached the most ele- 
mental of duties, which is to ensure the 
full faith and credit of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Here we are in a fiscal year that 
began October 1. We can look out the 
Senate doors and there in the park be- 
tween here and the Supreme Court we 
see spring rains; we see spring buds; 
the daffodils are all but upon us; and 
we still have not extended the debt 
ceiling, which we will have to do. 

We are now in an extraordinary pat- 
tern of putting in jeopardy the world's 
primary currency, the world's largest 
economy but also the world's largest 
debtor nation. The full faith and credit 
of the United States is of interest not 
just to Americans but to the world 
itself. 

I hope we will, indeed, make this ex- 
tension. 

I believe my esteemed chairman 
placed Mr. Rubin's letter in the 
RECORD. Mr. Rubin's letter was accom- 
panied by a letter from the Honorable 
John D. Hawke, Jr., who is the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury for Domestic 
Finance, explaining in detail why this 
particular extension is urgent and 
must not be put off. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed in 
the RECORD so that it will be seen out 
in the rest of the world that at least 
the Treasury Department knows what 
the problem is. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, DC, February 26, 1996. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: Because the Congress 
will shortly be considering legislation to in- 
crease the public debt ceiling, Secretary 
Rubin has asked me to provide you with in- 
formation concerning the Treasury’s ex- 
pected cash and debt positions for the next 
several weeks. We share the view expressed 
in the Leadership’s February 1 letter to the 
President that it is of great importance for 
Congress to resolve the uncertainties sur- 
rounding the debt limit by promptly enact- 
ing an increase acceptable to both Congress 
and the President. 

In his letter to you of January 22, Sec- 
retary Rubin described the remaining three 
actions that he believed to be legal and pru- 
dent, and that would provide funds with 
which to pay the country’s financial obliga- 
tions. He estimated at that time that these 
actions would be sufficient to carry us 
through February 29 or March 1. On Feb- 
ruary 1, Congress passed H.R. 2924, which was 
signed into law on February 8 as Public Law 
104-103, granting authority to Treasury to 
issue an additional $29 billion in debt that 
would be temporarily exempt from the debt 
limit. The debt limit exemption for these se- 
curities expires on the earlier of March 15 or 
the enactment of a new debt limit increase 
by the Congress. As the Secretary informed 
you on February 20, on Friday we issued $29 
billion in bills under this new authority, and 
with this action, and the auctions scheduled 
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for this week, the payment of all benefits 
and other disbursements scheduled for March 
1 has been assured. 

In addressing our expected future cash and 
debt positions in the light of these recent ac- 
tions, I must caution that there are inherent 
uncertainties in such predictions. Our pro- 
jections are revised every day to reflect the 
actual volume of receipts and disbursements 
we experience, and the results that are ulti- 
mately realized three to four weeks hence 
may well vary by several billion dollars in 
either direction from the numbers we cur- 
rently estimate. 

On March 5, Treasury is scheduled to an- 
nounce the amount of 13- and 26-week bills 
that will be auctioned on March 11 and 
issued in exchange for payment on March 14. 
Treasury sells 13- and 26-week bills every 
week, and this schedule follows the normal 
pattern. While we project that there will just 
be room under the debt limit on March 14 to 
issue these securities, we currently estimate 
that the cash balance on March 14, after the 
securities are issued, will be less than the $5 
billion that we consider a prudent minimum. 
Moreover, because we estimate that the debt 
limit leeway remaining after the bills are 
issued will be less than $1 billion, we see no 
room to increase the size of the bill auction 
to improve the cash balance, and because of 
our cash needs we will not be able to de- 
crease the size of the auction significantly to 
preserve debt limit leeway. 

Similarly, on March 12, Treasury is sched- 
uled to announce the amount of 13- and 26- 
week bills to be auctioned on March 18 and 
issued in exchange for payment on March 21. 
If there is no debt limit increase, or assur- 
ance of a debt limit increase, by March 12, 
that announcement will have to be condi- 
tional: that is, it will state that the March 18 
auction will be held only if Treasury has as- 
surance of its ability to issue the bills on 
March 21 without exceeding the debt limit. 
We strongly prefer not to make such a condi- 
tional announcement because the effect is to 
prevent **when-issued" trading in the securi- 
ties until the final announcement is made. 
Secondary market trading usually begins on 
a when-issued basis immediately after the 
announcement of an auction, and is impor- 
tant because it affords precaution price dis- 
covery. Truncating the when-issued trading 
period tends to increase the Government's 
cost of borrowing. 

By March 13 or 14, if there is no debt limit 
increase, we project that our cash balances 
will be below our prudent minimum of $5 bil- 
lion and that there will be less than $1 bil- 
lion in leeway under the debt limit. If the ac- 
tual debt level on March 13 or 14 is $1 billion 
more than we currently forecast, Treasury 
would be out of debt limit room and would 
not be able to issue sufficient securities to 
the trust funds to enable all trust fund re- 
ceipts to be invested on those dates. 

On March 15, under the terms of Public 
Law 104-103, the $29 billion of securities we 
issued Friday will become subject to the debt 
limit, if no debt limit increase is enacted 
prior to that date. As a consequence, the 
amount of Treasury debt outstanding would 
then be well over the limit. Of course, all the 
outstanding debt will have been validly 
issued, and no action to reduce debt will be 
mandated. Nevertheless, Treasury will im- 
mediately be disabled from issuing any new 
Securities, since outstanding debt already 
will be in excess of the debt limit. Therefore, 
Treasury would be unable to issue securities 
to any trust funds either to invest their in- 
coming receipts or to roll over maturing in- 
vestments. We estimate that on March 15 
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this would leave approximately $9.8 billion of 
trust fund assets uninvested, including ap- 
proximately $2.0 billion of assets of the So- 
cial Security and Medicare trust funds—a re- 
sult I am sure we all want to avoid. 

These trust funds, unlike the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund and the so- 
called G Fund, do not have statutory protec- 
tion in the form of an automatic restoration 
of interest not earned during a period in 
which new debt cannot be issued. Thus, a 
subsequent Act of Congress would be re- 
quired to restore that lost interest. Based on 
past experience in similar situations, we ex- 
pect that Congress would act to restore lost 
interest. 

In addition, because savings bonds count 
against the debt limit, new sales of savings 
bonds would have to be suspended on March 
15. This would affect approximately 45,000 
banks and payroll offices that act as issuing 
agents, and would disrupt the savings pro- 
grams of millions of individual investors. 

Because March 15 is à tax payment date, 
cash balances wil] improve through March 
20. However, on March 21 a total of $16.6 bil- 
lion of trust fund assets, including $8.8 bil- 
lion of Social Security and Medicare re- 
ceipts, would remain uninvested. Moreover, 
on March 21 Treasury bills totaling $25.5 bil- 
lon wil mature. If the debt limit has not 
been increased before that time, it is un- 
likely, .-sed on current estimates, that the 
Treasury will be able to 1ssue enough new se- 
curities to raise the cash needed to pay these 
bills. It is conceivable that our cash balance 
on March 21 might be as much as the amount 
by which outstanding debt exceeds the debt 
limit, and that we could use the cash, plus a 
small bill auction, on that date to pay the 
maturing bills. However, our most recent 
projections do not show this occurring. In 
any event, such an action would exhaust 
Treasury’s cash on that date, and we project 
that on March 22 cash flow will be negative. 

As I cautioned, these projections reflect 
current estimates only and are all subject to 
changes—which could be favorable or unfa- 
vorable—to reflect our actual day-to-day ex- 
perience with receipts and disbursements. 
The Secretary has asked that I continue to 
keep you informed if and as changes in the 
projections affect the sequence of events I 
have set forth. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. HAWKE, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Domestic Finance. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. With that, Mr. 
President, I would simply say I feel 
that while the 2-week extension is ur- 
gent and absolutely indispensable, we 
ought to do more. And with the conclu- 
sion of this part of our debate, I will 
proceed, when the chairman is ready, 
to offer an amendment that would in 
fact extend us to the spring of 1997 
when we have a new cycle in American 
Government and a new fiscal year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill has now expired. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3465 
(Purpose: To increase the public debt limit) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN] proposes an amendment numbered 
3465: 
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Strike all matter after the enactment 
clause and insert the following: 

TITLE —PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 
SEC. 01.INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT. 

Subsection (b) of section 3101 of title 31, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
the dollar amount contained in the first sen- 
tence and inserting 55. 400.000, 000, 000 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 
And as you have observed, this is a suc- 
cinct matter. We are simply taking the 
debt ceiling now at $4.9 trillion and 
raising it to $5.4 trillion. The statutory 
limit on the total outstanding public 
debt of the United States subject to 
that limit will be reached on March 15, 
1996 or shortly thereafter. 

Might I make the point here that 
when we speak of the public debt, we 
include here all the debt owed to the 
various trust funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as, for example, Social Secu- 
rity trust funds which are really inter- 
nal financing arrangements that do not 
represent debt held by private inves- 
tors. 

Today is the third time in this fiscal 
year that I have offered an amendment 
to extend the permanent debt ceiling. 
On November 9, I proposed simply rais- 
ing it to $4.967 trillion in order to pro- 
vide time to complete action on the 
budget reconciliation bill. The amend- 
ment was tabled 49 to 47. On January 
26, I offered an amendment to raise the 
debt ceiling to $5.4 trillion, which 
would have taken us beyond the No- 
vember elections to about May of next 
year. And that amendment was also ta- 
bled by a very close vote, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 46 to 45. And the amendment I 
have just sent does the same thing. It 
would bring us to about May 31, 1997. 
Anything sooner than that gets us in- 
volved with a Presidential election 
which will have occurred, a State of 
the Union Message, à February recess. 
It seems to me that taking this issue 
up next May is an orderly way to do it, 
& way to tell financial markets that 
this country is not in jeopardy of de- 
fault. 

The very idea of default has not ex- 
isted in the vocabulary of American 
politics. 

I made the point, Mr. President, that 
in 1814 the British invaded Washington, 
burned the White House, burned the 
Treasury Building, burned the Capitol; 
but the interest on the national debt 
continued to be paid out of the sub- 
Treasury in Manhattan. The thought of 
default never occurred to us. Here we 
are, talking about 3 weeks until dooms- 
day. Three weeks until doomsday? 
That is no way for a grownup, mature, 
solvent nation to behave. 

The General Accounting Office has 
produced a report, Information on 
Debt Ceiling Limitations and In- 
creases," which was prepared at my re- 
quest, and reports that we are in the 
21st debt ceiling crisis or debt issuance 
suspension period since 1946. All these 
crises, save four, have occurred since 
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1980— 17 since 1980. And it is, therefore, 
no coincidence that we have closed 
down the Federal Government 11 times 
since 1981—something unthinkable in 
previous years. But we do it. 

The current debt ceiling crisis, which 
began on November 15, has already 
lasted 114 days. Prior to this crisis, the 
longest one was 100 days; that was 1985. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the General Accounting 
Office report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 


U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
ACCOUNTING AND INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, 

Washington, DC, February 23, 1996. 
Hon. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MOYNIHAN: Your January 
16, 1996, letter requested information on past 
debt ceiling limitations and actions that the 
Department of the Treasury (Treasury) has 
taken to avoid defaulting on government ob- 
ligations. In our January 26, 1996, letter to 
you, we discussed actions taken by Treasury 
during debt ceiling crises since September 
30, 1984.2 As agreed with your office, the en- 
closure to this letter provides information 
on (1) when the outstanding debt subject to 
the statutory debt limit was within $25 mil- 
lion? of the public debt limit between July 1, 
1954, and September 30, 1984, (2) the debt ceil- 
ing crises occurring between September 30, 
1984, and February 15, 1996, and (3) when the 
statutory debt ceiling has been revised since 
June 26, 1946. 

CHANGES IN THE DEBT CEILING 

The federal government began with a pub- 
lic debt of about $78 million in 1789 and since 
then the Congress has attempted to control 
the size of the debt by imposing ceilings on 
the amount of public debt that can be issued. 
Until 1941, the Congress set ceilings on the 
various types of Treasury securities that 
could be issued. In February 1941, the Con- 
gress set an overall ceiling of $65 billion on 
all types of Treasury securities that could be 
outstanding at any one time. This ceiling 
was raised several times between February 
1941 and June 1946 when a ceiling of $275 bil- 
lion was set and remained in effect until Au- 
gust 1954. At that time, the Congress im- 
posed the first temporary debt ceiling which 
added $6 billion to the $275 billion permanent 
ceiling. Since that time, the Congress has 
enacted numerous temporary and permanent 
increases in the debt ceiling which currently 
stands at $4.9 trillion. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE DEBT CEILING TO THE 

OUTSTANDING DEBT 

As shown in the following chart, the rela- 
tionship between the public debt limit and 
the amount of outstanding debt is very 
close.3 

(Chart not reproducible in RECORD.) 

In order to determine when a debt ceiling 
crisis may have arisen, we reviewed histori- 
cal Treasury documents for the period July 
1, 1954, through February 15, 1996, and identi- 
fied 21 periods when the outstanding debt 
subject to the statutory debt limit was with- 
in $25 million of the debt ceiling. 


Debt Ceiling Limitations and Treasury Actions 
(GAO/AIMD-96-38R, January 26, 1996). 

?During the current crisis, Treasury has main- 
tained a $25 million difference between the outstand- 
ing debt and the debt limit. 

These figures are nominal dollars. They are not 
adjusted for inflation or for growth in the economy. 
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If you have any questions regarding the in- 
formation in this letter, please call me at 
(202) 512-9510, or Gary Engel, Assistant Direc- 
tor, at (202) 512-8815. 

Sincerely yours, 
GREGORY M. HOLLOWAY, 
Director, Governmentwide Audits. 
Enclosure. 


Information on when the outstanding 
debt was within $25 million of the debt 
ceiling, debt ceiling crises, and debt ceil- 
ing changes 


Dates Situation or event 

June 26, 1946 ..... Debt ceiling set at $275 
billion. 

Aug. 28, 1954 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $281 
billion. 

July 9, 1956 ....... Debt ceiling lowered to 
$278 billion. 

Feb. 26, 1958 Debt ceiling raised to $280 
billion. 

Sept. 2, 1958 ...... Debt ceiling raised to $288 
billion. 

July 1, 1959 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $295 
billion. 

July 1, 1960 ....... Debt ceiling lowered to 
$293 billion. 

July 1, 1961 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $298 
billion. 

Mar. 13, 1962 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $300 
billion. 

July 1, 1962 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $308 
billion. 

Apr. 1, 1963 ....... Debt ceiling lowered to 
$305 billion. 

May 29, 1963 ...... Debt ceiling raised to $307 
billion. 

July 1, 1963 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $309 
billion. 

Nov. 27, 1963 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $315 
billion. 

June 29, 1964 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $324 
billion. 

July 1, 1965 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $328 
billion. 

July 1, 1966 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $330 
billion. 

Mar. 3, 1967 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $336 
billion. 

June 30, 1967 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $358 
billion. 

July 1, 1968 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $365 
billion. 

Apr. 7, 1969 ....... Debt ceiling raised to $377 
billion. 

June 30, 1970 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $395 
billion. 

Mar. 17, 1971 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $430 
billion. 

Mar. 15, 1972 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $450 
billion. 

Oct. 27, 1972 ...... Debt ceiling raised to $465 
billion. 

Dec. 1-2, 1973 .... Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 

Dec. 3, 1978 ....... Debt ceiling raised to 
$475.7 billion. 

June 30, 1974 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $495 
billion. 

Feb. 19, 1975 ...... Debt ceiling raised to $531 
billion. 

June 30, 1975 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $577 
billion. 

Nov. 14, 1975 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $595 
billion. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 14, Outstanding debt within 
19761. $25 million of ceiling. 
Mar. 15, 1976 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $627 

billion. 
June 30, 1976 ..... Debt ceiling raised to $636 
billion. 
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Information on when the outstanding Information on when the outstanding 


debt was within $25 million of the debt 
ceiling, debt ceiling crises, and debt ceil- 


ing changes—Continued 


Dates 
Oct. 1, 1976 


Apr. 2, 19792 
Sept. 29, 1979 .... 


May 30-June 11, 
1980 1. 

June 28, 1980 

Dec. 19, 1980 ...... 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 
1981. 

Feb. 7, 1981 ....... 

Sept. 30, 1981 .... 

June 3-6, 1982 ... 

June 28, 1982 ..... 


Sept. 30, 1982 .... 


June 4-July 5, 
1984 !. 
July 6, 1984 ....... 


Sept. 4-Oct. 12, 
1984 1. 3, 
Oct. 13, 1984 ...... 


Dec. 12, 1985 ...... 


Aug. 1-20, 1986! 
Aug. 21, 1986 ..... 


July 18-29, 1987 
Aug. 7-9, 1987 .... 
Aug. 10, 1987 ..... 


Sept. 24-28, 1987 
Sept. 29, 1987 .... 


Aug. 1-6, 1989! .. 
Aug. 7, 1989 ....... 


Situation or event 


Debt ceiling raised to $682 
billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to $700 
billion. 
Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 
Debt ceiling raised to $752 
billion. 

Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 

Debt ceiling raised to $798 
billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to $830 
billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to $879 
billion. 

Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 

Debt ceiling raised to $925 
billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$935.1 billion. 

Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 

Debt ceiling raised to $985 
billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$1,079.8 billion. 

Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$1,143.1 billion. 

Debt ceiling raísed to 
$1,290.2 billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$1,389 billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$1,490 billion. 

Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 

Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$1,520 billion. 

Outstanding debt within 
$25 million of ceiling. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$1,573 billion. 

Debt ceiling crisis. 


Debt ceiling raised to 
$1,823.8 billion. 
Debt ceiling crisis. 


Debt ceiling raised to 
$1,903.8 billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$2,078.7 billion. 

Debt ceiling crisis. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$2,111 billion. 

Debt ceiling crisis. 


Debt ceiling raised to 
$2,300 billion. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$2,320 billion. 

Debt ceiling crisis. 

Debt ceiling crisis. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$2,352 billion. 

Debt ceiling crisis. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$2,800 billion. 

Debt ceiling crisis. 

Debt ceiling raised to 
$2,870 billion. 


debt was within $25 million of the debt 
ceiling, debt ceiling crises, and debt ceil- 


ing changes—Continued 
Dates Situation or event 
Nov. 1-7, 1989 .... Debt ceiling crisis. 
Nov. 8, 1989 ....... Debt ceiling raised to 
$3,122.7 billion. 
Aug. 9, 1990 ....... Debt ceiling raised to 
$3,195 billion. 
Oct. 19-27, 1990! Debt ceiling crisis. 
Oct. 28, 1990 ...... Debt ceiling raised to 
$3,230 billion. 
Nov. 5, 1990 ....... Debt ceiling raised to 
$4,145 billion. 
Apr. 6, 1993 ....... Debt ceiling raised to 
$4,310 billion. 
Aug. 10, 1993 ..... Debt ceiling raised to 
$4,900 billion. 
Nov. 15, 1995- Debt ceiling crisis. 
Feb. 15, 1996. 


!On one or more days during this period, the dif- 
ference between the amount of debt subject to the 
limit and the debt limit was greater than $25 mil- 
Mon. As noted in the letter, we were unable to spe- 
cifically identify the debt ceiling crisis prior to 
September 30, 1984. Therefore, in order to better es- 
timate the periods when Treasury may have had 
difficulty in performing its normal financing oper- 
ations, we assumed that Treasury's difficulties con- 
tinued if the following occurred: the outstanding 
debt subject to the limit fell below the $25 million 
threshold and then rose to the $25 million threshold 


during a 1 period. 
a actions taken by during these 
are discussed 


Treasury 
periods = the following GAO report: 
A New ‘Approsc! h to the Public Debt Legislation 
ane Be Considered l. 79-58, September 7. 


P Specific actions taken by Treasury during thi 
debt ceiling crisis are discussed in in the following 
GAO reports: Civil Service Fund: Improved Controls 
Needed Over Investments (GAO/AFMD-87-17; May 7, 
1987) and Treasury's Management of Social Security 
Trust Funds During the Debt Ceiling Crisis (GAO/ 
HRD-86-45, December 5, 1985). 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

Again to say, a default by the Treas- 
ury would have disastrous  con- 
sequences for the domestic economy of 
the United States and for global finan- 
cial markets. I make the point that 
during the 1980's, we became a debtor 
nation, the world's largest debtor na- 
tion. To jeopardize the full faith and 
credit of that debt is to jeopardize the 
well-being of the Nation. 

I have, Mr. President, one last thing 
to say, a point to make, a positive 
point. I know that there are many per- 
sons who legitimately feel that in ex- 
tending the debt ceiling we are only 
somehow extending the tendency to 
spend more than we have in the way of 
income, to be excessive and improvi- 
dent and, in consequence, debt ridden. 

Mr. President, this is not the case. 
Owing in large measure—or so I choose 
to believe—to the budget measures, tax 
and spending measures we took in 1993, 
we are now in a very solid cash-flow 
situation for the first time since the 
late 1960's. We are seeing the legacy of 
debt but also the consequence of legiti- 
mate behavior. 

In this period, 1994-97, for the first 
time since the administrations of John 
F. Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, the 
Federal Government will have more 
revenue than expenditure on programs 
and procurement. This also went 
through to the first years of President 
Nixon. We had a very small surplus, 
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tiny, $3.1 billion in the first half of the 
decade; $2.3 billion in the second half. 
Then there was the period of the Nixon 
administration when matters were just 
even, properly so. 

Then with the onset of President 
Ford’s administration, then President 
Carter’s, with the great increase in oil 
prices, inflation, things of that kind, 
we began to borrow money to pay for 
ongoing programs, $22 billion, then $13 
billion. 

The first years of the Reagan admin- 
istration we borrowed $80 billion to pay 
for ongoing programs. Some of it is in- 
vestment, but it was ongoing. Then in 
the administration of the latter years 
of Mr. Reagan, it dropped to $21 billion. 

Then Mr. Bush had the misfortune of 
& recession, which reduced revenues, 
and in some ways raised outlays, and 
you have a big deficit, back to a $64.8 
billion shortfall between revenues and 
outlays. 

Mr. President, we are now at a $56.7 
billion surplus. That means what we 
call the deficit is entirely accounted 
for by interest on the debt we accumu- 
lated in this period. We have our budg- 
et in balance, save for what we bor- 
rowed in the 19808. 

There were those who had in mind 
that is what we should do—that defi- 
cits would end up choking the life out 
of the Federal Government and its pro- 
grams. They had a phrase for it called 
“starve the beast." They were not 
wrong. It was the idea that you could 
not argue this program out of existence 
and that program out of existence; just 
starve the Government of revenues. 
And you are then forced to do things 
you would have never dreamed of pre- 
viously. For example, the present ad- 
ministration proposed a 7-year bal- 
anced budget glidepath which had enor- 
mous reductions in discretionary 
spending. Now you seem to have no al- 
ternative because of the debt service. 

But I do say, Mr. President, we can 
see our way out of this. We have cut 
our outlays. Our revenues are solid. If 
we stay on this path, we will get to the 
point where the debt begins to decline. 
Then it can be a very rapid event. 

I say this to those Members of the 
House, really, who themselves had the 
good sense in 1979 to make the debt 
ceiling extension automatic. Passage 
of the budget resolution automatically 
increased the debt ceiling by the nec- 
essary amount. I say to them that, if 
they see an increase in the debt ceiling 
as being an invitation to spend moneys 
you do not have, that you have been 
forced to borrow—that may indeed 
have been the case in the 1980's; it is 
not the case today. We are beginning to 
act in à mature and open and defen- 
sible way. 

Let us put this debt ceiling behind 
us. Let us not have 3 weeks of saying, 
my God, in 3 weeks it is doomsday. No. 
Let us not put this off and let us do the 
right thing—pay our bills until next 
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May. In the interval there will be a 
Presidential election. We will hear a 
lot about this subject. We will have a 
new administration. I hope we will 
have the same President, but he will be 
in his second term. If we do not, we 
wil have the distinguished majority 
leader, one-time chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, a man who will 
know what to do. We are on the right 
path. Let us do the right thing. 

With that, Mr. President, reserving 
the remainder of my time, I yield the 
floor. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum and ask that the 
time be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak with regard to the 
proposed debt increase issue for 3 or 4 
minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Dela- 
ware that he has 13 minutes remaining, 
and the Senator from New York has 1 
minute, 26 seconds. 

Mr. ROTH. I yield the Senator 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the floor 
manager. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
have grave concerns about the proposal 
to increase the debt without having a 
mandate in place to address a balanced 
budget. For this body to vote to in- 
crease the debt without having a budg- 
et that can be achievably balanced is 
irresponsible. 

What we are doing here, I think, is 
extraordinarily irresponsible. We are 
losing the leverage that we have—and 
the leverage that we have is the ability 
to affect just how much spending oc- 
curs. Mr. President, this body cannot 
face an authorization to increase the 
debt unless this body has found a way 
to ensure that the debt is not going to 
continue uncontrolled. This is the real- 
ization that we must not be afraid to 
face: the Government simply does not 
have the discipline to control its spend- 
ing; the Government does not have the 
discipline and constraints to control 
its spending as is dictated in the pri- 
vate sector. 

What should this body be doing? 
Well, Mr. President, this body should 
be doing the only responsible thing to 
do when one incurs too much debt—and 
that is decrease expenses. It is not re- 
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sponsible to the debt without taking 
corrective action. 

The greatest concern this country 
has is too much debt, and now we are 
being asked to accumulate that debt 
further by increasing the debt ceiling 
from $4.9 trillion to somewhere in the 
area of $5.4 trillion. What is the ration- 
ale for this? The argument is that we 
simply have to. I am not arguing with 
the reality that we have to pay our 
bills, but to suggest that we go ahead 
with this authorization without first 
having addressed a mandatory bal- 
anced budget is absolutely irrespon- 
sible. 

To suggest that we are up against 
some time frame of tomorrow or the 
next day is not necessarily true. We 
know that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has continued to borrow from 
funds, and likely can do so for a lim- 
ited period of time. So, why not take 
this opportunity—when there is a need 
now that is greater than it has ever 
been before—to establish a methodol- 
ogy to achieve a balanced budget? 

Mr. President, interest currently is 
about 16 percent of our total expendi- 
ture. Mr. President, that is a cost that 
we have absolutely no control over; it 
is an automatic cost that continues to 
grow and does not disappear. It’s like 
having a horse—and the Senator from 
Montana knows about horses. You may 
feed a horse and watch him eat, but 
that horse continues to eat when 
you’re not around—that horse eats 
while you sleep. A horse’s eating can- 
not be controlled and neither can this 
country’s interest expenditures. In 
Canada, 20 percent of the budget is in- 
terest on the debt. They cannot afford 
their health care. If you look at Cen- 
tral America countries, South America 
countries, what put them under was 
too much debt. 

Currently our interest costs are more 
than our annual deficit. We are broke, 
yet we just keep spending. And to sug- 
gest that we are on the right track 
without having mandatory discipline is 
absolutely unrealistic. 

Some may suggest the problem will 
fix itself—the economy will expand or 
the tax base will increase, and so forth. 
Those are all fine. But we have not ad- 
dressed a responsible method to curtail 
this runaway debt, and here we are 
today prepared to increase the debt 
ceiling without having taken the cor- 
rective action, and this Senator from 
Alaska is going to vote against it. 

The rationale is obvious: We have to 
be disciplined. We better face up to it 
because we are going to be right back 
here again in a year, 18 months, more 
or less, increasing the debt ceiling 
again. Will we have the leverage then? 
Well, we have the leverage now, and 
that leverage is to enact a mandatory 
balanced budget. Only then will I vote 
for the debt ceiling, but not until. I ap- 
preciate the floor manager allowing me 
this time. 
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Mr. ROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I respect- 
fully rise in opposition to the Moy- 
nihan amendment. I am sure he recalls, 
as I do, that when George Mitchell was 
the distinguished majority leader of 
this Senate, he often said the perfect is 
the enemy of the good when Repub- 
licans offered amendments from time 
to time. 

I just want to reiterate that, as I 
stated earlier, it is this Senator's in- 
tention, hopefully upon the successful 
enactment of the legislation before us, 
without the Moynihan amendment, it 
is this Senator's intention to work to- 
ward passage of a long-term debt ceil- 
ing extension later this month. As I 
have said, we cannot and will not de- 
fault on our debts, and I know that is 
a matter with which the distinguished 
Senator from New York agrees. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. There is no dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. ROTH. Let me suggest that the 
problem with the Moynihan amend- 
ment is that I think we do make it pos- 
sible for there to be a default if we do 
not move successfully on the legisla- 
tion before us. The House, I just want 
to point out, passed the legislation, 
H.R. 3021, by a vote of 362 to 51. Most of 
the no“ votes came from Republicans. 
The House leadership says that the 
Moynihan amendment would not pass 
on the House side. So it is unlikely 
that a straightforward debt limit bill 
will pass. The House wishes, as you 
know, to combine that with entitle- 
ment reform, and we intend to vote on 
that later this month. 

The point I want to emphasize is that 
we are running the risk that, if the 
Moynihan amendment should be adopt- 
ed, it will not be agreed upon on the 
House side, and time is not on our side. 

As I said earlier, the amendment be- 
fore us really jeopardizes the ability of 
Treasury to manage the public debt. 
We may not have until March 21 or 
even March 15, as I understand the sit- 
uation. Treasury has informed us that 
next week, cash levels will be impru- 
dently low, something under $1 billion. 
I think that is the first time that situ- 
ation has arisen where we are running 
that kind of a risk. 

The distinguished Senator, my good 
friend and colleague, asked for the let- 
ter from John D. Hawke, Jr., the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury for Domestic 
Finance, to be printed as part of the 
RECORD. 

I want to read one paragraph from 
that letter where the Under Secretary 
says: 

By March 13 or 14, if there is no debt limit 
increase, we project that our cash balances 
will be below our prudent minimum of $5 bil- 
lion and that there will be less than $1 bil- 
lion in leeway under the debt limit. 

If the actual debt level on March 13 or 14 is 
$1 billion more than we currently forecast, 
Treasury would be out of debt limit room 
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and would not be able to issue sufficient se- 
curities to the trust funds to enable all trust 
fund receipts to be invested on those dates. 

So that, in my judgment, is why we 
wish and need to enact H.R. 3021 now, 
unamended, so that this danger of run- 
ning out of funds can be averted. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my 
friends and colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to reject the so-called Moy- 
nihan amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield 3 minutes to my 
colleague from Minnesota. 

Mr. GRAMS. Mr. President, I want to 
make a few remarks to go along with 
Senator MURKOWSKI's remarks on a lot 
of reservations some of us have about 
extending the debt limit without tying 
it to a responsible balanced budget 
amendment, so that we do not literally 
give Congress an open checkbook to go 
ahead and spend and spend and spend. 

I wanted to clarify that we are here 
today to consider a short-term exten- 
sion to tliis debt ceiling, to give us 
time for 2 weeks to work out a further 
extension of this. What are we asking 
today? We are asking to be able to bor- 
row more money. For what? To pay in- 
terest. 

I tell people back home, it is like if 
you go to one banker to borrow money 
so you could pay interest to another 
banker you owe on another loan. If you 
get into that position, you are in finan- 
cial trouble. That is what we are doing 
here, borrowing more money year after 
year, and it does nothing but cover up 
& history of mismanaging this coun- 
try's finances. This is without going 
back and addressing the problem. 

We have to get our finances in order. 
We have to agree on à balanced budget 
within the next 7 years. This should 
not be viewed as a political excuse to 
put off balancing this budget. The debt 
ceiling should only be passed, and I will 
only vote for it, if it has some specific 
instructions on how we are going to 
achieve a balanced budget and not to 
just say, well, we are going to borrow 
some more and add to the debt, which 
is going to put our children even deeper 
into their financial problems, so we can 
go on and continue business as usual 
here in Washington. We cannot do that 
any longer. 

We need to have some real reforms 
when it comes to the problems of the 
entitlements, welfare, Medicare, and 
Medicaid. We have been working to- 
ward this, and, hopefully, within the 
next couple of weeks, we can work out 
something that will put us on that 
glidepath. 

I am going to propose what I call the 
"taxpayer protection lockbox," which 
means that if revenues exceed even our 
spending forecasts, those extra dollars 
will not be given to Congress to spend 
on even a larger Government. But if 
there are additional revenues avail- 
able, they will be returned to either 
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the taxpayer in the form of tax relief, 
or they can only be spent to reduce the 
debt. But once we set this spending 
level, we want to make sure that, if ad- 
ditional revenues do come in, Congress 
does not have an open checkbook to 
spend even more. 

So I wanted to respectfully ask that 
we examine this problem and make 
sure that any extension in the debt 
limit is tied to a balanced budget. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has 1 minute 24 
seconds. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, first, 
let me say to my friend from Min- 
nesota that he is quite right that we 
spent moneys we did not have. We 
spent them in the 1980's. This is clear 
and inexorable. This table shows it in 
these bar charts. We have finally got- 
ten to the point where we have reve- 
nues above the levels of outlays. We did 
this in 1993 with a vote on which not a 
single vote was found on the other side 
of the aisle to do so. But we did it. 
Now, can we not put this argument 
aside, resolve our remaining legislative 
matters, and get on with the Presi- 
dential election, rather than holding 
the full faith and credit of the United 
States at jeopardy? 

I want to thank my esteemed chair- 
man for the clarity and tone of his re- 
marks. Whichever way this vote will 
go, we will manage to get through this. 
But that we are doing this for the 17th 
time since 1980 suggests that we better 
look to our procedures in the future. 

Mr. President, with thanks to the 
chairman, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ROTH. Will the Senator yield me 
1 minute? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that Senator ROTH may have 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
for his remarks. I must, once again, 
urge the defeat of the so-called Moy- 
nihan amendment. If it should carry, I 
think it is critically important that it 
be recognized that we would be jeop- 
ardizing the ability of the Treasury to 
manage the public debt. 

As I said earlier, we may not have 
until March 21, or even March 15. 
Treasury, again, has informed us that 
next week cash levels will be impru- 
dently low and under $1 billion. That is 
the reason it is critically important 
that we enact H.R. 3021 without amend- 
ment. As I have assured the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, then 
we will look at the longer term and 
work together. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 
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There is à sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. GORTON (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
DOLE]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote nay.“ If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. ASHCROFT], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'AMATO], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. DOLE], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Mack], and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCCAIN] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], the 
Senator from Czlifornia [Mrs. BOXER], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SANTORUM). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 47, as follows: 

(Rollcall Vote No. 24 Leg.] 


YEAS—43 
Akaka Feinstein Mikulski 
Baucus Ford Moynihan 
Biden Glenn Murray 
Bingaman Graham Nunn 
Bradley Heflin Pell 
Breaux Hollings Pryor 
Bryan Johnston Reid 
Bumpers Kennedy Robb 
Byrd Kerrey Rockefeller 
Conrad Kerry Sarbanes 
Daschle Kohl Simon 
Dodd Lautenberg Wellstone 
Dorgan Leahy Wyden 
Exon Levin 
Feingold Lieberman 
NAYS—47 

Abraham Grams Murkowski 
Bennett Grassley Nickles 
Bond Gregg Pressler 
Brown Harkin Roth 
Burns Hatch Santorum 
Chafee Hatfield Shelby 
Coats Helms Simpson 
Cochran Hutchison Smith 
Cohen Inhofe Snowe 
Coverdell Jeffords Specter 

Kassebaum Stevens 
DeWine Kempthorne Thomas 
Domenici Kyl Thompson 
Faircloth Lott Thurmond 
Frist Lugar Warner 
Gramm McConnell 

PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Gorton, for 
NOT VOTING—9 

Ashcroft D'Amato Mack 
Boxer Dole McCain 
Campbell Inouye Moseley-Braun 


So the amendment (No. 3465) was re- 
jected. 
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Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 3021) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of all Senators, there will be 
no more recorded votes today. How- 
ever, I think it should be noted that we 
had hoped to move forward on the 
small business deregulation bill. There 
has been basically an objection to 
bringing that up at this time by one of 
the Democratic Members, perhaps 
other Members about bringing it up at 
this time. We are attempting though to 
reach an agreement on when that bill 
will be considered. It is one that passed 
overwhelmingly, unanimously, biparti- 
san, a good bill. I think everybody un- 
derstands that. We have agreement on 
it. We should go ahead and move that 
legislation. I have discussed this with 
the distinguished Democratic leader. 
We are now trying to get an agreement 
on making sure that we get it upina 
very short, reasonable period of time. 

We will begin the omnibus appropria- 
tions bill on Monday morning. Amend- 
ments will be started on Monday with 
the votes to occur on Tuesday, and we 
will have some further specific an- 
nouncement on the time of those votes. 
Also, we are expecting Members to 
have amendments ready on Monday on 
this omnibus appropriations bill. 
Again, I have discussed this with the 
Democratic leader. We do know al- 
ready atleast one amendment that will 
be ready on Monday is the Daschle om- 
nibus amendment. We are working 
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now, we are hoping maybe even here in 
the next few minutes to get some of 
the amendments, à list of the amend- 
ments that would be available on Mon- 
day. 

I do want to emphasize also it is im- 
portant that we get à reasonable agree- 
ment on time for handling this legisla- 
tion because it will call for a con- 
ference with the House because there 
clearly will be differences between the 
two bodies’ versions of the omnibus ap- 
propriations bill. We need to get it 
done in time so there can be a con- 
ference, an agreement in conference, 
and get this matter hopefully con- 
cluded by Thursday of next week. 

There will be no votes on Friday and 
no votes on Monday, but I emphasize 
again we will begin debate on this om- 
nibus appropriations bill with amend- 
ments to be offered. I hope Members 
will not try to hold their amendments 
to the second day. We just will not 
physically be able to accommodate 
that. We are going to work across the 
aisle to get an agreement on that at 
the appropriate time. 

I do want to inform Members that 
later there will be a cloture motion 
laid down on Whitewater, and in all 
probability on the D.C. appropriations 
conference report. 

———— 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LOTT. I notice the Democratic 
leader is here. Just one final point. I 
now ask unanimous consent we have a 
period for morning business to 3:30 p.m. 
with Members permitted to speak for 
up to 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. With that, I yield the 
floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. COVERDELL addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 


the 


CURTIS BALDWIN MEMORIAL 


Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Majority Leader DOLE and 
myself, I would like to address the Sen- 
ate on the death of Curtis Baldwin. I 
wish to take a moment to recognize a 
Senate staffer who made a meaningful 
contribution both to the Senate and 
his community. 

Curtis Baldwin unexpectedly passed 
away this week at the young age of 36. 
He was born in Richland, GA, and grad- 
uated from Clark College in Atlanta. 

For the past 7 years, Curtis was a 
Sergeant at Arms employee who was 
well known among his coworkers and 
the Senate staff as a goodhearted, dedi- 
cated, and loyal individual. Curtis will 
always be remembered as having a 
positive effect on people with his joyful 
disposition and contagious laugh. 

In addition, he was an active and 
faithful member of the Congress 
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Heights Methodist Church in Washing- 
ton, DC, where he was a youth min- 
ister, a member of the board of trust- 
ees, and an assistant treasurer. Curtis 
found deep fulfillment in being a mem- 
ber of both the T.J. Horne Ensemble 
and the church choir. He celebrated life 
each day by being close to the Lord and 
his family. 

Curtis will always be remembered in 
the hearts of those who knew him. 

Mr. President, I thank you and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 


JOINT STANDARDS ON VIOLENCE 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, last week 
the major leaders of the television and 
movie industries in the United States 
met with President Clinton, Vice Presi- 
dent GORE, and in separate meetings 
with several of us in Congress to ad- 
dress the issues of glamorized violence 
and sexual exploitation. 

President Clinton and the industry 
leaders are to be congratulated for 
coming together, an indication that 
both the leaders of Government and 
the industry take this issue seriously. 

Second, while I opposed the Federal 
Government mandating the V-chip and 
the ratings system that goes with it, 
the fact that the industry has decided 
to address the pressure in the tele- 
communications bill for them to volun- 
tarily set up à system rather than op- 
pose the proposal in the courts will do 
some good. It is a signal to the Amer- 
ican people that the industry is willing 
to show self-restraint and that good 
citizenship can prevail over the profits- 
at-any-cost philosophy. 

My experience with this issue sug- 
gests that progress can continue to be 
made without Government entering 
the constitutionally dangerous field of 
regulating content and without the in- 
dustry impairing either its profits or 
its effectiveness. But because this field 
that is entered is new in the United 
States for the industry, there will be 
some stumbling along the way. The 
path of real progress is rarely easy in 
any type of endeavor. 

The television-movie leaders deserve 
our congratulations not only for the 
step just announced but for a series of 
positive actions that have been taken 
over the past few years. The industry 
initially moved in a more conservative 
direction somewhat reluctantly, but as 
more and more leaders started self-ex- 
amination and found pride and satis- 
faction in the good they were doing, 
the progress has become more measur- 
able. 

In 1986, when I began talking about 
violence on television, I was a lonely 
voice. The entertainment industry re- 
sponded to my calls for a reduction in 
gratuitous and glamorized violence on 
television with almost universal deni- 
als of any link between violence on tel- 
evision and violence in our society. For 
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even suggesting such a link, I was loud- 
ly and enthusiastically denounced by 
some. 

When I asked that they work to- 
gether to establish joint standards on 
violence, the networks told me that 
antitrust laws precluded them from 
doing so. When I introduced and Con- 
gress passed an antitrust exemption in 
1990, signed into law by President Bush, 
to allow them to discuss this issue, 
they spent the first year and a half of 
the exemption doing nothing. Finally, 
halfway through the exemption, I took 
to the Senate floor to call the Nation's 
attention to this issue and the indus- 
try's inaction. Public hearings were 
held in the House and the Senate. 

In response to this public pressure, 
the networks announced joint stand- 
ards on violence in 1992. The broadcast 
networks led the way on this, followed 
by cable and the independents. The 
standards they developed were not as 
strong as I would have liked, not as 
strong as the British standards, for ex- 
ample, but a positive step forward. 

In the summer of 1993, the networks 
established a parental advisory system. 
They took significant nonpublic ac- 
tions to change the shape of things. 
The president of one of the broadcast 
networks told me that he viewed a film 
they had paid $1.5 million for, and after 
viewing it he decided the network 
Should take a loss and not show it be- 
cause of its violence. 

When the officials of one network 
met, initially, one or two sharply criti- 
cized what I was doing. Then one of the 
officers asked the question, Do you 
let your children watch what we are 
producing?" He reported that question 
changed the whole tone of the meeting 
and what they would produce in the fu- 
ture. 

Jack Valenti, head of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association, and others, arranged 
for me to meet with the Writers Guild 
and the Directors Guild, the creative 
people who help to shape what we view. 
A few of them were hostile, some reluc- 
tant, and others clearly welcomed a 
slightly different thrust. 

In August 1993, the first-ever indus- 
trywide conference on the issue of gra- 
tuitous television violence was held. At 
that conference, I urged the industry 
to select independent monitors, not 
censors, to make any reports to the 
public about television programming. 
In early 1994, both the broadcast and 
cable networks announced they would 
do it and announced their selection for 
independent monitors. 

These monitors, the UCLA Center for 
Communication Policy and 
Mediadiscretionary-scope, have now 
each issued their first annual reports. 
Many critics dismissed these monitors 
as pawns of the industry because the 
industry is paying for their work. 

These first reports clearly belie that 
suspicion. They are solid, critical ex- 
aminations of television programming. 
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They make concrete suggestions for 
ways to improve. The reports exceeded 
my greatest hopes. 

These studies show that television vi- 
olence is still a problem, but the very 
existence of the reports should encour- 
age everyone concerned about this 
issue. The networks invested signifi- 
cant sums to fund this, and they have 
respected the independence of the mon- 
itors’ work. 

The industry has proposed a vol- 
untary rating system to provide the 
public with more information about 
their programming. I applaud this vol- 
untary effort. The question is where we 
go from here. 

Laudable as the most recent step by 
the industry is—though I voted against 
that V-chip in the version that passed 
the Senate as an unwise and probably 
unconstitutional intrusion of the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of con- 
tent—I have concerns that some in in- 
dustry and Government are looking to 
this as the answer to the question of 
gratuitous violence. It will help con- 
cerned parents. Perhaps of greater in- 
fluence, it will affect advertising for 
those who accept that form of suste- 
nance. 

I have these concerns: 

First, it will take years before the V- 
chip is in most American homes. 

Second, the recent report on tele- 
vision by Mediascope suggests that 
while ratings help parents and are 
helpful with young children, boys be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 14 are at- 
tracted by an R rating, not repelled by 
it. If the study had included young peo- 
ple between the ages of 15 and 19, my 
instinct is that the R rating would 
prove to be even more of a magnet. 

Third, teenagers are mechanically 
very adept. Many will find their way 
around the V-chip, if by no other 
means, by going to a friend’s home. 

Fourth, and most important, the 
homes that most need to use the V- 
chip will not use it. Children in high- 
crime areas watch half again as much 
television as in areas where crime is 
less prevalent. Too often, the children 
of those parents are desperately just 
trying to get by, and if watching more 
violence on television keeps the chil- 
dren off the streets, it will strike many 
parents as a reasonable tradeoff. 

So I welcome the industry’s consider- 
able effort to assist the American pub- 
lic with ratings and the V-chip, but I 
view it as a mixed blessing. 

Let me close by issuing a challenge 
to the industry and to my colleagues. 
To the leaders of television, I applaud 
the progress you are making. Broad- 
cast entertainment TV is measurably 
less violent than 5 years ago and cable 
TV is slightly less violent. If this 
progress continues, 10 years from now 
people will look back on today’s tele- 
vision as we now look back on old mov- 
ies that have the heroes and heroines 
smoking and drinking heavily. Moving 
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away from that stereotype did not hurt 
the movies and television, and it 
helped the American public. 

I urge all industry leaders to read the 
two fine monitoring reports that the 
broadcast and cable industries author- 
ized. I particularly call your attention 
to the statistic in the more recent re- 
port that 73 percent of violence in en- 
tertainment television has no imme- 
diate adverse consequences for the per- 
petrators of the violence. 

The message to children and adults 
from that: Violence pays. The same re- 
port notes that only 4 percent of vio- 
lent programs emphasize an anti- 
violence theme. It should not be dif- 
ficult for television executives to tell 
their writers and directors and other 
creative people to shift this emphasis. 
We do not need to wait for a V-chip for 
that. 

To my colleagues in Government, I 
urge patience. As one of the harshest 
critics of the industry, let us acknowl- 
edge that progress has been made even 
before this latest announcement and 
congratulate the industry for it. It is 
no accident that the top five in the 
network ratings on television today 
are not violent shows. 

Let us applaud the progress that has 
been made, and let the dust settle a lit- 
tle, viewing carefully and not emotion- 
ally where we are, and not pass more 
legislation at this time. President Clin- 
ton and Senator BoB DOLE deserve 
some of the credit for the progress that 
has been made, as do many other of my 
colleagues of both parties in the House 
and the Senate. Periodic hearings 
should be held to determine what is 
happening, but let us not derail a train 
that is now headed in a better direc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THOMPSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


——— M 


SMALL BUSINESS REGULATORY 
ENFORCEMENT FAIRNESS ACT 


Mr. BOND. Mr. President, it is with 
regret, I tell my colleagues today, that 
we are not able to proceed at this time 
with the Small Business Regulatory 
Enforcement Fairness Act, S. 942, 
which was marked up by the Small 
Business Committee yesterday. We had 
hoped to be able to go forward on what 
is a very sound, bipartisan bill that re- 
sponds to the major regulatory reform 
requests of the delegates to the White 
House Conference on Small Business. 
At this time, there is an objection on 
the other side of the aisle to calling 
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that measure up for consideration 
today. 

Frankly, I am very disappointed that 
we are not able to go forward, because 
this is something that we in the Small 
Business Committee, with the help of 
others in this body who are concerned 
about small business, have worked on 
for a long time. 

I want to pay a very special thanks 
to my ranking member, Senator BUMP- 
ERS, and his staff who worked with us 
and the other members of the commit- 
tee to get what I think is à good bill. It 
was passed out of the committee on a 
17 to 0 vote. It was one which I had 
hoped we would be able to move quick- 
ly. 

We are coming up very shortly on the 
l-year anniversary of the White House 
Conference on Small Business. A num- 
ber of small businesses do not under- 
stand how slowly this place moves. 
Sometimes I do not understand how 
slowly this place moves. 

It would seem to many that the time 
has come to respond to their requests. 
There are several simple requests. 

One of them is to put some teeth in 
the measure that is supposed to give 
small businesses an opportunity to be 
heard in the regulatory process. Con- 
gress passed, and the President signed 
about 16 years ago, a measure called 
the Regulatory Flexibility Act. The ob- 
jective of that act was to make sure 
that Government regulations which af- 
fected small business took a look at 
the impact on small businesses and 
choose a means of minimizing the has- 
sle, the red tape, the wasted energy, 
the wasted effort that a regulation 
might impose on a small entity. I say 
small entity because that is only small 
business. It has à small profit. We have 
had people from colleges and univer- 
sities who wring their hands and tell us 
that the same hassles the small busi- 
nesses face affect them. I cannot tell 
you the number of county and city offi- 
cials in my State who say, I wish we 
had the ear of some of the regulators in 
Washington because they do not take 
into account what some of these regu- 
lations that might be perfectly work- 
able for a large corporation, or even a 
State government, do when it comes 
down to the local level to a small busi- 
ness. 

Well, for years, the White House con- 
ference delegates and other small busi- 
ness groups have said that if you want 
to make regulatory flexibility work, 
you have to put some teeth into it. 
When the reg flex bill was passed ini- 
tially, there was an exclusion of judi- 
cial enforcement. In other words, you 
could not go to court and say a Federal 
regulatory agency failed to take into 
account the impact on small business. 
Well, we have, by a bipartisan effort, a 
measure which provides judicial en- 
forcement for regulatory flexibility. 
The President has called for it, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
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ministration has called for it, leading 
Members of both sides of the aisle in 
this body have called for it. We would 
make regulatory flexibility subject to 
the judicial enforcement. Why? Be- 
cause, quite frankly, right now, when 
the Small Business Council for Advo- 
cacy goes to a Federal agency and says, 
“You did not take into account how 
this is really going to tie up small busi- 
ness, and you are putting a tremendous 
recordkeeping burden on them, putting 
them through a tremendous hassle," 
too often those agencies say, Tough 
luck." 

So what are you going to do about it? 
The answer is nothing. He cannot do 
anything about it. Under this bill, he 
could do something about it. Under 
this bill, a small entity could do some- 
thing about it. Well, that is what is 
being held up today. That is what we 
had hoped to bring to the floor this 
afternoon, to do what the small busi- 
nesses of America have asked us to do, 
and that is let their voice be heard in 
Washington. Let them have an oppor- 
tunity to express their concerns and 
their complaints to the agencies that 
are driving them nuts. 

I might add, parenthetically, that 
even the Small Business Administra- 
tion itself came out with a bunch of 
regulations, some of them in its loan 
programs, and others, which we think 
might make it more difficult for small 
businesses. It would not be a bad idea 
for the Small Business Administration 
to take a look at how its own regula- 
tions impact small business. We can 
give them some help. Well, we cannot 
do it until we have S. 942, or the con- 
tents of that bill, passed by both 
Houses and signed by the President. 

This measure also does some other 
things that are very important. It says 
when you write a regulation, you have 
to tell, in plain English, commonsense 
language, how an entity can comply 
with it, what you are really getting at 
in a regulation. We are saying that if 
you do not do that, if a regulatory 
agency wants to bring an enforcement 
action against a small entity, the 
small entity can look and say, here are 
your guidelines; or, if you do not have 
any guidelines, you can publish guide- 
lines. Sometimes the simplifying 
guidelines a Federal agency puts out 
are very thick. For a small business 
with one, two, or three employees, not 
many of them have the time to read 
through hundreds of pages of direc- 
tions. That is not simple language. I 
think that is a tool the small busi- 
nesses need. 

Senator DOMENICI, as a result of 
small business hearings we had in New 
Mexico, had a good idea, one that we 
need to try out, which is included in 
this bill. It would give small businesses 
an opportunity to participate in mak- 
ing the regulations in the first place. 
Let them be heard. Bring them in and 
let them have a crack at it. Let them 
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have an opportunity to say how the 
goals of the legislation—that is, what 
the regulations are supposed to do to 
help achieve the goals of legislation— 
how those goals can better be achieved 
as they affect small business. That is 
also included in it. 

And then we have a final provision 
that also came from the hearings that 
we held around the country, from Geor- 
gia to Alaska, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
We have had hearings in Minnesota, all 
around the country, and we have heard 
a lot of small businesses say that it is 
not just the regulations; sometimes it 
is the regulators themselves. Some- 
times the regulators themselves come 
in and act like they have been sent by 
the king rather than by a popularly 
elected Government. They act like 
they represent a monarch, and they 
tread on the rights of the people who 
do not have the resources to fight 
them. 

So we would set up an ombudsman, 
who would be available for a small 
business or a farmer, or other small op- 
erators, to raise an objection as to how 
an inspector operates. I asked the 
small businesses before, Why do you 
not object if OSHA sends in an inspec- 
tor who is overreaching, who does not 
listen to your side of the story, who 
says it is his way or the highway? Why 
do you not just object to the agency?" 
They say, "If we object to the agency, 
that same guy is going to come here 
next month, and instead of fining us 
$4,000 for not having a label on some 
dish-washing soap, he could increase 
the fine, or it could get even worse.“ 

So we set up a means where an af- 
fected small business or entity that 
gets stepped on by these enforcers 
could register a complaint. We set up 
regional regulatory fairness boards to 
hear these complaints. I think it will 
help the agencies themselves to root 
out a bad apple, or to bring in an in- 
spector, examiner, or representative 
who is out of hand and say, “We have 
had complaints about you. You are not 
helping the citizens we are supposed to 
serve and represent to comply with the 
laws and with the regulations. You 
need to shape up the way you are act- 
ing." 

Well, that ombudsman provision, the 
regulatory fairness provision, is also 
included in S. 942. 

Finally, equal access for justice. We 
want to make it easier if you are a 
small business and the Federal Govern- 
ment comes in and says, We need a 
million dollars in penalties," and you 
say, That would put me out of busi- 
ness. It is not a willful violation, and I 
did not cause serious harm. It is the 
first time I have done it." That is to- 
tally out of whack. If they proceed 
against you and get a $10,000 fine, then 
you ought to be able to get your attor- 
ney's fees from the agency that tried to 
run over you. It makes them account- 
able. It makes sure that the agency 
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comes in with demands that are not 
out of reason. That, too, is in S. 942. 

Unfortunately, at this point, there is 
an objection on the other side. I know 
that we have very strong support, par- 
ticularly from the members of the 
Small Business Committee, on both 
Republican and Democratic side. We 
would like to move this bill. We have 
time set up on the floor. This is valu- 
able time that we are wasting that we 
are not moving forward on this bill. 
This is the time that we could be doing 
something that would respond to the 
concerns that the small businesses of 
America have about how the Federal 
Government acts. 

Unfortunately, as long as there is 
that objection, it will take us some 
time to bring it up. We will bring it up. 
I know everybody seemed to be ready 
for it. The people who were involved in 
crafting it were ready to come to the 
floor. 

I say by way of explanation to our 
other colleagues that I truly regret we 
cannot pass this measure. It is one I 
know had total bipartisan support in 
the committee. I think it will have 
strong bipartisan support on the floor. 
The President has already indicated his 
support for the basic principle of judi- 
cial enforcement of regulatory flexibil- 
ity. 

Mr. President, I only say we are still 
ready to do business if the Members on 
the other side change their mind. It is 
too bad we have valuable time set aside 
on the floor and we are not able to 
move. 

I yield the floor. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order of 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

——— 


THE SMALL BUSINESS 
REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY ACT 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that someone from the major- 
ity will be coming to the floor to offer 
& unanimous-consent request that has 
to do with a number of matters per- 
taining to our schedule for next week. 
While he is on his way, let me simply 
explain the dilemma that requires our 
objection to moving at this time to the 
Small Business Regulatory Flexibility 
Act. 

We have no objection to the sub- 
stance of this particular bill, with the 
understanding that some technical de- 
tails remain to be resolved. I am quite 
confident that if all we had to do was 
to consider the bill, after only a short 
period of time for debate and adoption 
of a managers’ amendment to clarify 
some technical questions with the bill, 
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we would then be in a position to vote, 
I would suspect unanimously, for that 
particular legislation. 

The dilemma is that the bill will very 
likely be used as the vehicle for an- 
other very big debate, unlimited de- 
bate, over the whole issue of com- 
prehensive regulatory reform. That 
issue has been before the Senate for 
weeks already during this Congress. 
Several attempts to invoke cloture 
were made and failed. We could thus 
find ourselves in much the same set of 
circumstances again next week were 
comprehensive regulatory reform legis- 
lation offered as an amendment to this 
bill. 

My concern is that the Senate has 
many important and timely issues fac- 
ing it. We have a debt limit extension 
bil, the continuing resolution, the 
Whitewater resolution and a number of 
other issues pending. I would be very 
concerned if this body found itself 
mired once more in an impasse over 
comprehensive regulatory reform, with 
no real hope of coming to some consen- 
sus, some compromise. 

We are getting closer. I think at 
some point there may be an oppor- 
tunity to bring a bill to the floor. But 
we are not there yet. I think that re- 
joining this debate at this time on this 
bill would most likely undermine what 
possibilities there are for regulatory 
reform. 

So bringing regulatory reform to the 
floor under those circumstances would 
not be what I view to be à very con- 
structive exercise. But it is not my ob- 
jection this afternoon that will cause 
the bill not to be scheduled. There are 
objections within our caucus, and I re- 
spect those objections. They are being 
made for legitimate reasons. 

So we will continue to try to resolve 
these outstanding difficulties and come 
to some resolution at some point in the 
future. But until the broader issues re- 
lating to this particular bill are re- 
solved, we would not be in a position to 
go to the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 
STAMP 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 28, the Postal Service recognized 
50 years of Fulbright scholarships by 
issuing a commemorative stamp in 
honor of this outstanding program. 
Fittingly, the unveiling ceremony was 
held at the University of Arkansas, 
where Senator J. William Fulbright 
served as president. 
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The Fulbright scholarships were es- 
tablished by the Congress in 1946 under 
legislation proposed by Senator Ful- 
bright. They were intended to increase 
mutual understanding between the 
United States and countries worldwide. 
By anyone’s measure, this program has 
been a great success. 

Each year, nearly 5,000 individuals 
are given the opportunity to broaden 
their professional or academic knowl- 
edge by studying or lecturing at re- 
nowned international universities, or 
conducting collaborative research with 
foreign countries. Since its inception, 
nearly a quarter million people have 
participated in the Fulbright program. 

The design of the stamp itself empha- 

sizes the international exchange of stu- 
dents, scholars, artists, and other pro- 
fessionals that the scholarships facili- 
tate. A compass laid over top of a 
human head symbolizes the power of 
the mind applied to all areas, while a 
decorative bookbinding paper back- 
ground represents academics and the 
arts. 
Mr. President, J. Williem Fulbright 
of Arkansas served the public with 
great distinction for more than 30 
years. He gave great thought and care 
to America’s role in the world, and it is 
most fitting that the Postal Service 
has chosen to pay tribute to the inter- 
national exchange program which 
bears his name. 

I know this stamp is a source of great 
pride not only to Senator Fulbright’s 
family, but to all who have been associ- 
ated with this special program. I hope 
the issuance of this commemorative 
stamp will help ensure another 50 years 
of Fulbright scholarships. 


THE BAD DEBT BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the im- 
pression will not go away: The $5 tril- 
lion Federal debt stands today as an in- 
creasingly grotesque parallel to the en- 
ergizer bunny that keeps moving and 
moving and moving on television—pre- 
cisely in the same manner and to the 
same extent that the President is al- 
lowing the Federal debt to keep going 
up and up and up into the stratosphere. 

A lot of politicians like to talk a 
good game—and talk is the operative 
word—about cutting Federal spending 
and thereby bringing the Federal debt 
under control. But watch how they 
vote on spending bills. 

Mr. President, as of the close of busi- 
ness yesterday, March 6, the exact Fed- 
eral debt stood at $5,016,347,467,901.57 or 
$19,040.48 per every man, woman, and 
child in America on a per capita basis. 


COMMEMORATION OF NATIONAL 
SPORTSMANSHIP DAY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is with 
great pride that I bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues National Sports- 
manship Day which was celebrated on 
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March 5, 1996. This event was cele- 
brated in nearly 6,000 schools in all 50 
States and 61 countries. 

My pride stems from the fact that 
this celebration, which is recognized by 
the President's Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports, was established by 
the Institute for International Sport in 
1991. The Institute, housed at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, has brought us 
the hugely successful World Scholar- 
Athlete Games, which will be held 
again in 1997, as well as the Rhode Is- 
land scholar-athlete games. Now in its 
sixth year, National Sportsmanship 
Day has grown not only into a national 
movement, but an international one as 
well. 

National Sportsmanship Day was 
conceived to create an awareness 
among the students of this country— 
from grade school to university level— 
of the importance of ethics, fair play, 
and sportsmanship in all facets of ath- 
letics as well as society as a whole. The 
need to periodically refocus our young 
people on sportsmanship and fair play 
is sadly evident on the playing field in 
these days of taunting, fighting, win- 
ning at all costs mentality, and the 
lure of huge sums of money for athletes 
hardly ready to cope with life's normal 
challenges. 

To commemorate National Sports- 
manship Day, the Institute for Inter- 
national Sport sends to all participat- 
ing schools packets of information 
with instructional materials on the 
themes surrounding the issue of sports- 
manship. Throughout the country, stu- 
dents are involved in discussions, writ- 
ing essays, creating art work, and in 
other creative ways engaging each 
other on the subject. 

Mr. President, as it has in past years, 
the President's Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports has recognized Na- 
tional Sportsmanship Day. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter signed by 
the council's cochairs Florence Griffith 
Joyner and former congressman Tom 
McMillen be inserted in the RECORD 
following my remarks. Mr. President, I 
would also commend and urge my col- 
leagues to encourage students to focus 
on National Sportsmanship Day and 
the lessons contained therein. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL FITNESS AND SPORTS, 
Washington DC, March 1996. 

The President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports is pleased to recognize 
March 5, 1996, as National Sportsmanship 
Day. The valuable life skills and lessons that 
are learned by youth and adults through par- 
ticipation in sports cannot be overestimated. 

Participation in sports contributes to all 
aspects of our lives, such as heightened 
awareness of the value of fair play, ethics, 
integrity, honesty and sportsmanship, as 
well as improving levels of physical fitness 
and health. 

The President's Council congratulates the 
Institute for International Sport for its con- 
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tinued leadership in organizing this impor- 
tant day. We wish you every success in your 
efforts to broaden participation in and 
awareness of National Sportsmanship Day. 
FLORENCE GRIFFITH 
JOYNER, 
Cochair. 
TOM MCMILLEN, 
Cochair. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CHINA, TAIWAN, AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, shortly 
after I announced that I would be retir- 
ing from the Senate, President Clinton 
called and suggested that from time to 
time, I should give a report on some 
issue facing the Nation, and today I am 
again doing that—this time with a few 
observations about the relationship be- 
tween China, Taiwan, and the United 
States. 

My interest in this subject is more 
than a sudden thrust caused by recent 
developments. My parents were Lu- 
theran missionaries in China and had 
returned to the United States 1 month 
when I was born. I tell Chinese-Amer- 
ican audiences that I was “made in 
China." I grew up in à home that had 
Chinese art, guests, and influence. 
That gives me no more expertise than 
others, but I mention it because my in- 
terest has been longstanding. 

Before the Shanghai communique 
that recognized the People's Republic 
of China, I favored recognizing the 
mainland Chinese Government, as well 
as the Government on Taiwan. It would 
have been somewhat similar to our rec- 
ognizing both West Germany and East 
Germany as two separate governments. 
Neither Germany was particularly 
happy with that, but it acknowledged 
reality, and it did not prevent the two 
governments from eventually merging 
into one Germany. 

Following that course with China 
and Taiwan would have been a wiser 
policy, and it would have acknowledged 
what is a reality: There are two sepa- 
rate governments. 

But that did not happen, and hind- 
sight is an easy luxury. 

The situation now is confusing and 
could turn dangerous. Our colleague 
Senator DIANNE FEINSTEIN has de- 
scribed United States policy toward 
China as one of zig-zagging, and that, 
unfortunately, is an apt description. 

Let me outline where we are and why 
I believe a firm and consistent U.S. pol- 
icy is desirable for all parties. 

China has moved generally in a con- 
structive direction since the emergence 
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of Deng Ziaoping’s leadership following 
the death of Mao. All of us who have 
been visitors there are impressed by 
the economic gains, and with those 
gains has come some greater open- 
ness—within tight constraints—even 
on political expression, particularly in 
the southern part of China near Hong 
Kong. But the violent suppression of 
those who demonstrated peacefully for 
human rights at Tiananmen Square 
shocked Americans and all democratic 
nations, as well as the thousands of 
Chinese students in the United States. 
I remember speaking to a large gather- 
ing of Chinese students at Grant Park 
in Chicago. All of us were stunned by 
the Chinese Government’s action. I 
also joined those peacefully protesting 
outside the Chinese Embassy here in 
Washington. The benign face of the 
Government of China many had come 
to expect, suddenly turned malevolent. 

After none-too-swiftly denouncing 
the Government violence at 
Tiananmen Square, President Bush 
sent two of our top officials to Beijing 
to meet with their leaders, and what- 
ever the content of the talks, the pic- 
tures that came back to us on the wire 
services were of two highly placed 
Americans, toasting the Chinese lead- 
ership that had just squelched, in a 
bloody fashion, the yearning for free- 
dom of many of their people. 

In the meantime, the nearby island 
of Taiwan has moved more and more 
toward the human rights we profess to 
support. Taiwan now has a multiparty 
system, a free press, and freedoms that 
are comparable to those we enjoy. Its 
Parliament is at least as 
confrontational as is our Congress, and 
on March 23, there will be an election 
for President with the incumbent 
President, Lee Teng-hui, ahead in the 
polls. It is significant that he is a na- 
tive Taiwanese. Taiwan has been our 
seventh-leading trading partner and is 
No. 2 in the world in holding foreign 
currency reserves. 

Here is where our zip-zagging comes 
in. At least on paper, we applaud de- 
mocracies and say we will support 
them, and we frown upon dictatorships. 
But the Shanghai communique states 
that the United States will recognize 
only one China. And so we have turned 
a diplomatic cold shoulder to Taiwan, 
showing greater sensitivity to a dicta- 
torship than to a democracy. 

In terms of power, it is not a choice 
of two equals. For the same reasons 
that many in the State Department 
and Defense Department did not want 
to recognize Israel, which had signifi- 
cantly more-numerous Arabs as neigh- 
bors, and have had a tilt toward Tur- 
key in her difficulties with less-numer- 
ous and less-powerful neighbors in 
Greece and Armenia, so there are many 
in key positions who say—once again— 
that the choices should not be made on 
the merits but on the numbers and the 
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potential power of the two govern- 
ments. China has 1.2 billion people, and 
Taiwan has 21 million. 

However, there is something that 
makes many of us uncomfortable when 
the cold calculations of population and 
power are used as the overriding cri- 
teria in deciding whom we befriend. 
When we said, as we did for a period, 
that President Lee, the chief executive 
of a democracy, could not come to Cor- 
nell University for a reunion of his 
class because it might offend China, it 
showed weakness and lack of support 
for our ideals. Eventually, President 
Clinton reversed that decision, and I 
applaud him for it. 

With an election in Taiwan coming 
soon, the Chinese Government, which 
certainly must be a top contestant in 
the bad public relations field, has been 
making military noises that cause ap- 
prehension in Asia and concern every- 
where—apparently in à heavy-handed 
attempt to influence the Taiwanese 
elections. 

Complicating the Chinese situation is 
that they face a transition in leader- 
ship, and no potential leader wants to 
look weak on the issue of absorbing 
Taiwan into the mainland. So leaders 
and potential leaders try to one-up 
each other in sounding tough on Tai- 
wan. The irony is that tough talk 
makes an eventual peaceful reunion of 
the two governments less likely. 

While it is probable that China will 
not invade Taiwan in the near future, 
or launch a missile attack, people 
struggling for leadership power some- 
times do irrational things. And public 
officials are risk-takers. No one be- 
comes a United States Senator without 
taking risks, and no one moves into 
leadership in China without taking 
risks. What has to be demonstrated to 
China is that their belligerent talk and 
actions are creating hostility around 
the world and that an invasion or mis- 
sile strike would be a disaster for the 
Chinese leadership and the Chinese 
people. 

The position of the United States 
should be one of firmness and patience 
as China goes through this leadership 
change, evidencing our strong desire 
for friendship, but also our determined 
opposition to the use of force to 
achieve change. The lesson of history is 
that dictators who seize territory and 
receive praise for it from their own 
controlled media are not likely to have 
their appetite satisfied with one bite of 
land. If China should turn militaristic 
and seize Taiwan, that would be only 
the first acquisition. Mongolia to the 
north is a likely next target, and as we 
Should have learned from Hitler, dic- 
tators can always find some historic 
justification for further actions. 

Editorial voices from the New York 
Times to the Washington Post to the 
Chicago Tribune to the Los Angeles 
Times—all newspapers that have been 
friendly to China—have denounced that 
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nation's belligerent noises. And the 
sentiment in the Senate and House is 
equally clear. 

What should we be doing? 

Our policy should be clear and firm, 
friendly but not patronizing, toward 
both governments. 

The United States should enunciate a 
defense policy—joined in, ideally, by 
other governments—that military ac- 
tions such as an invasion or missile 
strike would evoke a military response 
from us. I personally would favor a 
strong response with air power by the 
United States and other nations, if an 
attempt were made to invade Taiwan 
or an appropriate military response if 
they launch a missile attack, but the 
means of responding militarily do not 
need to be spelled out. I do not believe 
an invasion or an air or missile attack 
are likely in 1996, but any future lead- 
ers who may emerge in China should be 
put on notice. Secretary of Defense 
William Perry has hinted at that possi- 
bility, and the presence of a United 
States aircraft carrier in the inter- 
national waters between China and 
Taiwan is à good signal. But hints are 
not enough. The Los Angeles Times 
editorially praised Perry for his state- 
ment as *'the strongest indication that 
the United States might intervene if 
China attacked Taiwan." The best way 
of preventing military action is to 
move beyond might.“ We should state 
our posture unequivocally. No military 
leader should even consider gambling 
on our hesitancy. Our able Ambassador 
to China, James Sasser—who I once en- 
couraged to run for President—should 
quietly meet with their leaders and tell 
them we are serious about that mes- 
sage and that the belligerent noises are 
hurting the Chinese image around the 
world. 

Another reason for doing this is that 
other Asian nations have serious ques- 
tions about our military resolve, not 
our military capability. They see a few 
terrorists chasing us out of Somalia; 
they note that until recently, we were 
long on talk and short on action in 
Bosnia; and they see us quake when the 
Chinese Government growls. If our pol- 
icy in this situation is not more clear 
and more firm, inevitably, Japan and 
other nations will invest significantly 
more in weapons and defense personnel, 
and an arms race in Asia will be accel- 
erated. That is in no one's interests, 
other than the arms manufacturers. 
The United States has assured Japan 
and other Asian nations that we would 
come to their defense if attacked—but 
we also once gave that assurance to 
Taiwan. The nations of Asia are asking 
a fundamental question: Can they 
count on the United States? 

Defense Secretary Perry has sug- 
gested that the top security officials of 
Asia should get together regularly in 
order to reduce tensions and increase 
understanding, an idea somewhat simi- 
lar to Senator SAM NUNN's suggestions 
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some years ago about Soviet and 
United States military leaders ex- 
changing visits. The Nunn initiative 
produced some lessening of tensions. If 
China declines such a suggestion, noth- 
ing will have been lost. But anxieties 
among the nations of that area will di- 
minish if China accepts such an invita- 
tion. 

If China continues a policy of sending 
missiles to Pakistan and conducting 
military exercises near Taiwan, the 
United States should reexamine our 
trade policies, which now are heavily 
weighted in China's direction. China 
has a huge $34 billion trade surplus 
with the United States. We can ask or- 
ganizations like the World Bank, which 
in 1994 made a $925 million, interest- 
free loan to China through the Inter- 
national Development Association, to 
act with greater prudence toward 
China. IDA loans generally go to poor 
nations; the average recipient coun- 
try's per capita income is $382 a year. 
China's average of $530 is well above 
that, and China has foreign reserves of 
approximately $70 billion. When Chi- 
na’s bellicosity toward Taiwan „ com- 
bined with human rights abuses, the 
picture painted is not good. Our rela- 
tionship should be correct but not con- 
descending or cowering. When China 
sells nuclear weapons technology to 
Pakistan our response should be clear, 
not quavering. Tough nonmilitary 
means of sending a message to China's 
leadership may need to be used. 

If China's leaders will lighten up a 
bit, and see their present foreign policy 
orientation as self-defeating, there is 
no reason China and the United States 
cannot have a good, healthy, and fruit- 
ful relationship that will help the peo- 
ple of both of our countries. If China 
reaches out with a friendly hand to- 
ward Taiwan, rather than with a fist, 
China wil make gains economically 
and politically. 

In the meantime, we should welcome 
visits by Taiwan’s leaders to the 
United States and by our leaders to 
that Government. We should stop play- 
ing games, and stop treating Taiwan as 
if it is a relative with a social disease. 
Because of past policy errors on our 
part, formal recognition in the imme- 
diate future is not advisable, at least 
until the Chinese leadership situation 
is sealed. But we should encourage Tai- 
wanese participation in international 
organizations, and do whatever else we 
might do to encourage a friendly Gov- 
ernment that is both a healthy trading 
partner and democracy. 

And when areas of uncertainty arise, 
as they inevitably will, the United 
States should remember our ideals, and 
do what we can to further the cause of 
human rights and democracy, not as a 
nation that has achieved perfection— 
we obviously have not—but as a coun- 
try that wants to give opportunity to 
people everywhere to select their gov- 
ernments. When we stray from our 
ideals, everyone loses. 
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Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gor- 
TON). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST— 
S. 942 


Mr. BOND. I thank the Chair. Mr. 
President, as I said earlier today, we 
are trying to move to Calendar No. 342, 
S. 942, the small business regulatory 
reform bill. I understand, if I ask unan- 
imous consent to move to consider- 
ation of the bill at this moment, there 
will be an objection; so I ask. 

Mr. SIMON. Yes. Mr. President, in 
behalf of Senator DASCHLE, for reasons 
he has outlined earlier, I will object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I have 
heard some concern expressed that this 
measure may become a broad measure 
and involve many other items, such as 
controversial items that are included 
in the major regulatory reform bill, S. 
348, which I personally hope is moving 
toward resolution. 

There are a significant number of 
Members on both sides moving forward 
on that, but in order to assure my col- 
leagues that we want to keep the focus 
on small business, we have a consent 
decree which would, I think, narrow it. 

I want to read this consent request 
carefully so that other Members can 
listen to it, so they can think about it 
and see whether this would be the for- 
mat under which we could bring the 
bill up. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Tuesday, March 12, at 11 
a.m., the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 342, S. 942, the 
small business regulatory reform bill, 
and it be considered under the follow- 
ing limitation: 

Ninety minutes of total debate, 
equally divided between the two man- 
agers; that the only amendments in 
order to the bill be the following: 

A managers’ amendment to be of- 
fered by Senators BOND and BUMPERS; 
an amendment to be offered by Senator 
NICKLES regarding congressional re- 
view; and one additional amendment, if 
agreed to by both leaders, after con- 
sultation with the two managers. 

Further, that following the expira- 
tion or yielding back of all time, any 
pending amendments and the bill be 
temporarily set aside; further, that im- 
mediately following any ordered clo- 
ture votes on Tuesday, March 12, the 
Senate resume consideration of the 
bill the Senate immediately vote on 
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any pending amendments to the bill; 
and, further, following disposition of 
al pending amendments, the bill be 
read a third time, the Senate proceed 
to à vote on final passage, all without 
any intervening debate or action. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Missouri knows, I happen 
to be on the floor. I do not know the 
details of all this. I object on behalf of 
Senator DASCHLE to what appears to be 
a reasonable request. I think he should 
take it up with Senator DASCHLE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I thank the 
Chair, and I appreciate the position of 
my colleague and neighbor from Illi- 
nois. I realize there is objection on the 
other side. 

Let me suggest what the framework 
of the debate itself is. We will continue 
to discuss additional items to be 
brought up. I discussed with my rank- 
ing member, Senator BUMPERS, the ob- 
jectives of keeping this bill narrow. I 
believe we are in agreement. Whenever 
we can get the agreement of the minor- 
ity to proceed, I will propose that we 
enter into an agreement on this basis 
so that we keep the amendments lim- 
ited, and so that we can come to clo- 
sure on this very important matter. 

Mr. President, since my good friend 
and neighbor from Arkansas is here, let 
us lay out some of the reasons that this 
bill is important. I have talked briefly 
about it before. 

Last June, almost 2,000 delegates to 
the White House Conference on Small 
Business came to Washington to give 
their best advice and counsel to the 
President and Congress. They voted on 
an agenda of the top concerns of small 
business. The Washington conference 
came after a year-long grassroots ef- 
fort, where over 20,000 small business 
people sifted through more than 3,000 
policy recommendations, some 59 con- 
ferences at the State level, and six re- 
gional hearings. 

Over 400 of the most important policy 
recommendations were voted on by del- 
egates to the White House conference. 
The top 60 recommendations were pub- 
lished by the conference last Septem- 
ber as a report to the President and 
Congress, entitled Foundation for a 
New Century." Not surprising, this 
gathering echoed the findings that we 
in the Small Business Committee have 
heard as we have held hearings in 
Washington and around the country. 
Three of the top findings of the White 
House Small Business Conference were 
calling for reforms in the way that 
Government regulations are developed, 
the way they are enforced, and reform- 
ing Government paperwork require- 
ments. 

The common theme of all three rec- 
ommendations is the need to change 
the culture of Government agencies, 
the need to provide an ear—a respon- 
Sive ear—and a responsive attitude to- 
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ward the small business and small enti- 
ties that are the backbone of this coun- 
try, the dynamic engine driving the 
growth of this economy. 

The Vice President said to the con- 
ference delegates last year, Govern- 
ment regulators need to stop treating 
small business as potential suspects 
and start treating small business like a 
partner sharing in à common goal." 
The Vice President also noted that this 
change in the culture of Government 
may take years of effort to accomplish. 
Mr. President, I would say, parentheti- 
cally, that if we cannot even bring the 
bill up, it is going to take more than 
years. 

I am extremely disappointed that we 
cannot even get an agreement to bring 
the bill up next week. We have here be- 
fore us a measure that is designed to 
deal with one particular area of great 
importance to small businesses all 
across the country. 

One of the measures included in this 
bill is the Small Business Advocacy 
Act, recommended by Senator DOMEN- 
ICI, filed in the form of S. 917, which fo- 
cused on the early involvement by 
small business in the development of 
new regulations. The bill was referred 
to the Small Business Committee, as 
was S. 942, the Small Business Regu- 
latory Fairness Act, which I intro- 
duced. We have been working to com- 
bine elements of both bills in legisla- 
tion that already had been considered 
on the Senate floor, which was the 
measure to provide judicial review and 
enforcement of the Regulatory Flexi- 
bility Act, which says, quite simply, 
that Federal agencies have to take into 
consideration the impact on small 
business of the regulations they issue. 

We had hearings before the Small 
Business Committee which confirm the 
importance of having this kind of re- 
form. The SBA chief counsel for advo- 
cacy released a report that said that 
small businesses bear a disproportion- 
ate share of the regulatory burden. 
When you take a look at regulations as 
they affect large businesses and as they 
affect the smaller businesses with up to 
50 employees, the cost for a small busi- 
ness is some 50 to 80 percent more per 
employee. Small business is put at a 
disadvantage not only in making a 
profit, but in competing with a larger 
business. 

Throughout our efforts in the Small 
Business Committee, Iam proud to say 
that we have worked very closely and 
had the greatest cooperation from my 
ranking member, Senator BUMPERS of 
Arkansas, and his staff. We have had 
great input from members of the com- 
mittee, who have taken a very active 
role in holding hearings in their States 
and coming back with recommenda- 
tions to give to us on how we can flesh 
out this bill and make it work better 
for small businesses in our States and 
across the country. 

This bill, S. 942, came out of the com- 
mittee without any opposition, and the 
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more people have talked about it, the 
more offers we have had to cosponsor 
it. I think the bill delivers on the le- 
gitimate regulatory concerns of small 
business, as well as the major rec- 
ommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Small Business, and it real- 
ly does do something to address the 
disproportionately heavy impact that 
these regulations have on small busi- 
ness and on the paperwork burdens of 
small business. 

This legislation is narrowly focused 
on small business. It does not go into 
the big debates over more expansive 
and, I think, needed broader regulatory 
reform. These efforts need to go for- 
ward, but I think we have something 
we can deliver here now, today, and, if 
not today, for Heaven's sake, let us de- 
liver it next week so small business in 
America can begin to see that some- 
body is listening. 

If there is one plaintive comment I 
have heard, both in my State of Mis- 
souri, at other hearings, and at the 
hearings up here, it is small business 
asking: “Is anybody listening? Does 
unybody really care what the burdens 
the Federal Government places on 
small business are doing to the small 
businesses?" I think it is time we an- 
swered the question, and I think it is 
time we answered, Les, we are willing 
to listen and do something about it." I 
do not think that we can abandon these 
efforts. 

We need to move forward with regu- 
latory relief this year. I think, as I said 
in my remarks earlier today, judicial 
review of reg flex, the 1980 provision 
that said regulatory agencies are sup- 
posed to consider small business, that 
has to be implemented, and there has 
to be teeth put in it. They have not 
done so. Regulatory agencies have rou- 
tinely ignored the impact on small 
business. We need to give them some 
enforcement powers so that they will 
be heard. 

Equally important, we need to give 
enforcement reform some outlet to 
change the culture of regulators when 
they deal with small business so that 
somebody who has examples of regu- 
lators that have been overreaching can 
get a fair hearing and a fair shake from 
the regulators. These measures would 
level the playing field and bring some 
accountability into small business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD à 
letter from the National Federation of 
Independent Business from the Vice 
President of Federal Government Rela- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, DC, March 7, 1996. 
Hon. CHRISTOPHER BOND, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the more 

than 600,000 small business owners of the Na- 
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tional Federation of Independent Business 
(NFIB), I urge all your colleagues to support 
S. 942, the Small Business Regulatory En- 
forcement Fairness Act of 1996. The Bond- 
Bumpers legislation includes important pro- 
visions that have been top priorities for 
NFIB members for many years. It also in- 
cludes provisions that were recommended by 
small business owners at the 1995 White 
House Conference on Small Business. The 
bill has these important elements: 

Strengthening the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act. 

Provisions that would encourage a more 
cooperative regulatory enforcement environ- 
ment regulation. 

Updating the Equal Access to Justice Act. 

Providing for the judicial review of the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act of 1980 is of par- 
ticular concern to the small business com- 
munity because it has the potential to fulfill 
the promise of that 16 year old law. the pur- 
pose of reg. flex. was to fit regulations to 
the scale and resources of the regulated en- 
tity. A strong reg. flex.“ process will pro- 
vide a substantial measure of the regulatory 
reform that small business owners have 
wanted for years. 

The vote on S. 942 will be a “Key Small 
Business Vote” of the 104th Congress. 

Sincerely, 


Mr. BOND. Mr. President, it says, in 


On behalf of the more than 600,000 small 
business owners of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, I urge all your col- 
leagues to support S. 942, the Small Business 
Regulatory Enforcement Fairness Act of 
1996. The Bond-Bumpers legislation includes 
important provisions that have been top pri- 
orities for NFIB members for many years. It 
also includes provisions that were rec- 
ommended by small business owners at the 
1995 White House conference on small busi- 
ness. 

It then goes on to describe it. It says, 
in closing, The vote on S. 942 will be 
a key small business vote of the 104th 
Congress." 

I see my colleague from Arkansas is 
on the floor so I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, first, I 
want to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, my distinguished col- 
league, Senator BOND, who has spoken 
very eloquently about this whole issue. 

Second, I want to say that all the 
concerns I had about this bill—and we 
had some—he has very graciously ac- 
commodated. I think the bill is to the 
point now that if it were permitted to 
be brought up it would sail through 
this Chamber by a vote of 100-zip. 

In 1980, Congress passed what we 
know as the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act. It was designed to lighten the reg- 
ulatory burden on small businesses. 
What is wrong? It has not worked. The 
small business community feels that 
they have been taken because the bill 
simply did not provide the relief that 
was represented to them. Every White 
House conference for small business 
that has been held has put regulatory 
flexibility as one of the very top issues 
that concern them. In 1992 it was one of 
their top issues. 
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Now here is an opportunity for Con- 
gress, for the first time, to keep faith 
with the small business community on 
something they say is just about the 
highest item on the agenda. There is 
absolutely no sense in anybody delay- 
ing the taking up or the passing of this 
bill. 

To those who are working on a much 
broader regulatory reform bill, I say, 
“amen.” You have my blessing. Stay 
with it. I hope some regulatory reform 
bill on a comprehensive basis is offered 
that I can support. Until that happy 
day, this bill ought to pass now. It is 
not related to the broader regulatory 
reform bill. This bill says very simple 
things, but they are dramatic and they 
are helpful. 

First, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration will have a small business om- 
budsman. Some guy comes into your 
office and says, ''Your fire extinguisher 
is 56 inches off the floor and it ought to 
only be 54 inches off the floor, there- 
fore I am fining you $100," they can 
write a letter or call the ombudsman 
and say, This is ridiculous. Not only 
is he trying to fine me $100, he is arro- 
gant. He is abusive." We are trying to 
comply with the law out here and 
make a living and the ombudsman can 
record it, sort of keep a report card on 
some of these people who come in with 
an abusive attitude. What is wrong 
with that? 

Second, we say and this is the most 
important part of the bill, henceforth 
and forevermore when you draft a regu- 
lation you will have to accompany it 
with an explanation in the mother 
tongue—which is English—and say in 
clear, plain, written English what this 
regulation does and what it takes to 
comply with it. It would not be a bad 
idea to let the IRS in on that, too. Why 
is the IRS perhaps the most detested of 
all Federal agencies? Because every- 
thing they do is subject to 18 interpre- 
tations. 

Third, there is a broader equal access 
to justice provision in this bill which 
says small business is entitled to attor- 
ney fees in certain instances where 
they are sued and have to resist a regu- 
lation that is found to be outside the 
intent of Congress. What is wrong with 
that? 

We already have a rule that says a 
regulation that is found to be arbitrary 
and capricious can be stricken; but we 
do not have a bill that says if the 
courts find that OSHA or EPA or any- 
body else who tries to impose a regula- 
tion on you to be arbitrary and capri- 
cious, you win, but you lose because 
you do not get your attorney fees. 
Under this bill in such a case you 
would almost always get your attorney 
fees. That is the way it ought to be. 

Finally, we have a provision that is 
mildly controversial called judicial re- 
view. That is, if you do not like a regu- 
lation and you believe that it goes be- 
yond the intent of Congress and that 
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Congress did not intend this nonsense 
to be imposed on you, you challenge it. 
Haul them into court—why not? Con- 
gress passes a one-sentence law and the 
regulators will draft 1,000 regulations 
to enforce it, and then say those regu- 
lations are sacred even though the 
small business community had no 
input. Congress goes home, beats itself 
on the chest, gives itself the good gov- 
ernment award and says, Well, we 
passed a law, we thought it would be 
OK." But nobody rode herd on the reg- 
ulators. 

So here there are 1,000 regulations 
out there and they are saying, We will 
impose these on you and you do not 
have the right to appeal." That is 
downright un-American. I do not care 
what anybody says. 

I do not think I have ever voted to 
disallow judicial review. So here is a 
chance to say to the small business 
community, we have heard your com- 
plaints, we are doing everything we 
can, not only to lighten the regulatory 
burden but make the regulators pay if 
they unfairly and arbitrarily abuse vou 
with their regulations. 

Let me just repeat one thing. It is à 
real tragedy. This bill has nothing to 
do with this giant so-called Dole-John- 
ston or Johnston-Dole regulatory re- 
form bil. I will tell you something 
else. I do not want it part of that bill. 
I do not want somebody trying to at- 
tach this bill to that bill as an amend- 
ment. I want to pass this bill and say 
to the small business community: Here 
is something for you, whether this 
other mess ever passes or not. 

So, the minute the request of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri to 
bring that bill up under the terms he 
requested, which are eminently reason- 
able—the minute that bill hits this 
floor and we spend an hour and a half 
debating it, it will be out of here 100- 
zip. 

We cast 23 votes this year. Last year 
at this time we cast over 90 votes. In 
short, we are not doing anything, and, 
in addition to that, here we are with an 
opportunity to do something that real- 
ly amounts to something and we can- 
not get that done. 

So the Senator from Missouri and I 
are going to persevere with this. We 
are going to get this bill passed one 
way or the other, because it makes too 
much sense not to. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 


THE OMNIBUS APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I received a letter from Dr. 
Alice Rivlin, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, concerning 
the omnibus appropriations bill our 
Appropriations Committee reported 
yesterday. 
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As our colleagues know, the Appro- 
priations Committee reported that 
measure to provide funding beyond the 
March 15 deadline of the current reso- 
lution for the programs and activities 
of the Federal Government and agen- 
cies funded in the five appropriations 
bills not yet signed into law, to re- 
spond to the President’s supplemental 
request for Bosnia operations and dis- 
aster relief and to respond to his re- 
quest for additional funding for certain 
programs he believes to be of a priority 
nature. 

Dr. Rivlin's letter is disappointing to 
say the least. She concludes by declar- 
ing, and I quote directly from the let- 
ter: “Regrettably, I must advise you 
that if the bill were presented to the 
President in its current form, he would 
veto it." “Veto” is the word. I do not 
think anybody needs to go to Webster 
to find out that veto is no, negative, 
cut off, closed issue. 

By the way, may I say parentheti- 
cally, I received this letter yesterday 
afternoon, within a matter of an hour 
or two after the committee had com- 
pleted its work and during which time 
the committee made amendments to 
the so-called chairman's mark. I defy 
anybody to go through that complex 
document in a matter of an hour or 
two and know precisely what it means 
and what it says. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
gone to considerable lengths for many 
months to address the concerns of the 
administration. In the bill reported 
yesterday, our committee went a very 
long way, in my judgment, toward the 
administration’s position on many 
issues. That the administration would 
ignore that progress and still threaten 
to veto before the process is even com- 
pleted—because, as everyone knows we 
are still in the process of having the 
full floor consider this bill as well—in- 
dicates to me that they are more inter- 
ested in the politics of the moment 
than the responsibility of governing. 

Let me be specific. The President has 
made the so-called COPS Program, 
cops on the beat, a top priority. The 
bill reported yesterday provides $1 bil- 
lion for that purpose. Mr. President, $1 
billion is significant money. 

The President vetoed the VA/HUD 
bill, in part because it did not provide 
funding for the National Service Pro- 
gram. Our reported bill carries Senator 
BOND’s recommendation, as the sub- 
committee chairman, of $383 million 
for that program. The committee also 
agreed with his recommendation to add 
$240 million in funding for the environ- 
mental protection programs and $50 
million for community development fi- 
nancial institutions, both priorities of 
the administration, identified as such 
in the President’s veto message of the 
VA/HUD bill. 

In the Interior bill, the committee 
concurred with Senator GORTON’s rec- 
ommendation that we want to refine 
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the language on the Tongass National 
Forest and the salvage timber provi- 
sions of last year’s rescissions bill, 
both in response to the President’s ob- 
jections listed in his veto message. We 
also recommended greater funding for 
the Park Service. 

In addition, we adjusted funding lev- 
els in the Labor-HHS bill to provide for 
$6.5 billion for title I of that bill, com- 
pensatory education; $3.245 billion for 
education for the handicapped; $200 
million for drug free schools. These are 
ample sums and all have been identi- 
fied as priority programs of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. President, let me underscore this 
sentence. All of this was done within 
existing constraints. In other words, it 
was done within the constraints of the 
budget resolution passed by the Con- 
gress. 

But, in addition to these—in addi- 
tion—our committee recommended $4.7 
billion in additional money—add-on, 
increase—for an array of programs that 
the President had requested and that 
the committee believes should be fund- 
ed if—if—the additional resources can 
be found. 

In total, the committee provides 
about $6.2 billion in response to a re- 
quest of the administration for about 
$8 billion for programs of interest to 
the President. We went to $6.2 billion 
of the $8 billion request level, contin- 
gent upon finding additional resources. 
There are many different ways in 
which you can do that. We are not pre- 
scribing how it can be done or should 
be done. That is not in the Appropria- 
tions Committee's role of authority. 

In this context, it is utterly perplex- 
ing to me that the administration 
would threaten a veto when the process 
is just underway. I hope the President's 
advisers understand they cannot com- 
pel Congress to appropriate $1 of 
money. That is exclusively, constitu- 
tionally the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress. I hope they realize that rejection 
of good-faith efforts to reach com- 
promise and maintain the essential op- 
erations of Government will harden po- 
sitions and polarize and drive some in 
Congress to argue for no compromise 
at all. 

The omnibus appropriations bill re- 
ported yesterday is not the only way to 
maintain Government operations be- 
yond March 15. Other vehicles that 
may be drafted should this proposal 
fail or be vetoed may not be so respon- 
sive to the administration's programs. 
I do not wish to pursue that course. I 
believe the bill reported by our Appro- 
priations Committee yesterday is the 
way we should proceed; to be accommo- 
dating, as we are the only authority 
that can appropriate money. It is the 
President's check and balance to either 
sign or veto a bill, including an appro- 
priations bill, but we can take those 
rigid positions and polarized positions 
and continue the stalemate. 
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Mind you, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate has made a long 
movement, serious movement, sincere 
movement to try to be accommodating, 
recognizing the President has a role in 
the legislative process and has his pri- 
orities. But we also have ours. It is not 
going to be the President's way or no 
way any more than we are suggesting 
it should be the Congress’ way or no 
way. We have made our move. We have 
made the gesture of trying to accom- 
modate in a very real way. I only hope 
the President's advisers realize this 
may be our last and best offer. If they 
are more interested in the substance of 
governing than the politics of the mo- 
ment, I hope they will work with us to- 
ward a successful conclusion of our ef- 
forts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 


A VETO OF THE OMNIBUS 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment my friend and col- 
league, Senator HATFIELD, chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, for his 
statement. I hope the administration 
was listening. I just jotted down a few 
of the figures that Senator HATFIELD 
alluded to. He mentioned the commit- 
tee had moved $6.2 billion out of the $8 
bilion the administration had re- 
quested. If I understand his statement 
correctly, they are still saying they 
will veto the bil because we are not 
spending enough. 

If they veto this bill or maybe if 
their threatened veto means this bill 
does not go forward, therefore the net 
result of what they are looking at, if I 
think ahead of this scenario, is then 
they are going to be looking at a con- 
tinuing resolution, one that will con- 
tinue funding at the lower of the House 
or Senate level, maybe even less a per- 
centage of that. So the administration, 
while trying to get more money in 
spending for a variety of programs, 
may well end up getting less, because, 
as Senator HATFIELD just stated, they 
cannot make Congress appropriate 
money. It may well be that some of the 
President's pet programs, if they follow 
through on this veto threat of what 
sounds to me to be a very generous, 
maybe even overly generous bill re- 
ported out of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee—if they are going to 
threaten to veto that bill, maybe we 
should just look at the continuing res- 
olution and/or maybe we should look at 
zero funding for programs such as na- 
tional service. 

Maybe we should look at zero funding 
for some other programs which the 
President feels very strongly about. He 
cannot make us appropriate the 
money. If he wants to shut down the 
entire Agency because he does not get 
the money for want of his new pro- 
grams, that would be his decision, and 
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it would also be his responsibility. And 
maybe he thinks he will gain politi- 
cally by doing so. I doubt it. Maybe we 
will have to find out. 

Again, I think Senator HATFIELD has 
something very good for the adminis- 
tration. It is very premature, in my 
opinion, as he stated on the floor of the 
Senate, for the administration to be 
issuing veto threats just when a bill is 
passed out of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Usually that is not done until 
bills are passed and reported out of 
both Houses, and then possibly a con- 
ference report. 

So I am disappointed to hear of the 
President's veto message, or veto 
threat, as explained by Senator HAT- 
FIELD. 


SMALL BUSINESS REGULATORY 
FAIRNESS ACT 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I rise 
on the floor this evening because I 
want to compliment Senator BOND 
from Missouri, the chairman of the 
Small Business Committee, and also 
Senator BUMPERS from Arkansas for 
the legislation they reported out which 
is now pending, or we wish to have 
pending before the Senate. 

Also, I wish to express my displeas- 
ure at those on the Democrat side— 
Senator DASCHLE, or whoever he is—for 
objecting to consider this bill. This is a 
bill that was reported out unanimously 
by the Small Business Committee. It 
has overwhelming support, as Senator 
BUMPERS mentioned and as Senator 
Bop alluded to as well. This is a bill 
that is going to pass overwhelmingly in 
the Senate. To object to even consider- 
ing it—and I looked at the unanimous- 
consent request. It even said let us con- 
sider it next week. To object to con- 
sider this bill today, or next week, I 
think flies in the face of common 
sense. It is well-known. Yes, part of the 
unanimous-consent request is that the 
bill would have an amendment offered 
by myself and Senator REID from Ne- 
vada, a bill almost identical to the one 
we passed through the Senate last year 
unanimously. It had a 100-to-nothing 
vote, a bill that would say Congress 
should review regulations. We would 
have an expedited procedure to do so. If 
Congress did not like it, we could kill 
it. If we passed a joint list of dis- 
approval, the President would have an 
option to veto that resolution. 

So we would restore checks and bal- 
ances and restore congressional ac- 
countability—because many times Con- 
gress will pass laws and tell the agen- 
cies or the regulatory agency to imple- 
ment it, and then we turn the agencies 
loose. And then we find out the regula- 
tions are far too expensive, maybe do 
not make sense, and have unintended 
consequences. 

Congress should be in play. Congress 
should still have exercising oversight. 
This is going to make Congress respon- 
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sible. It is going to make Congress look 
at the rules that come out of legisla- 
tion as a result of executive action. 

So, again, this is legislation that is 
supported by the President. So why in 
the world will our colleagues on the 
Democrat side of the aisle not let us 
bring up legislation such as this that is 
supported very strongly by the small 
business community all across the 
United States? 

I used to be in small business prior to 
coming to the Senate. Small businesses 
are strangling with the mountains and 
mountains of paperwork. So we are 
trying to give small business at least 
some regulatory relief. We have a 
chance to do it. 

My colleague from Missouri passed a 
good bill out of committee, and it was 
& bipartisan bill. We do not have many 
bipartisan bills. We need more. We 
need more bipartisan work. Senator 
BOND and Senator BUMPERS have done 
it in this bill. Senator REID and I did it 
in the congressional review. We need 
more examples of that. 

So then when we try to take it up 
and pass it either this week or next 
week, by a time certain, unfortunately 
it is objected to. Those objections will 
not stand. Those objections will not 
last. They will not prevail. 

I have heard other colleagues say 
that maybe we want to do a more com- 
prehensive bill. I want to do a com- 
prehensive bil. I want a significant 
comprehensive regulatory bill. It does 
not have to be on this. We can pass two 
bills this year. 

It is part of the frustration of being 
in the Senate and Congress with people 
thinking, Well, there is only one bill. 
Therefore, we had to put everything in 
the world that remotely is related to it 
on that one piece of legislation." It 
does not have to happen. It should not 
happen. If we can put together a bipar- 
tisan coalition and pass comprehensive 
regulatory reform, let us do it. I will be 
happy to help in any way I can. 

I worked with Senator DOLE to put 
together a good piece of legislation. 
Senator JOHNSTON worked with us. But 
we only had four Democrat votes. We 
had four cloture votes on that major 
comprehensive piece of legislation. 
That goes all the way back to last sum- 
mer. We spent hours and hours trying 
to negotiate a comprehensive package. 

I hope we can. I hear Members say 
maybe we can do it. I hope we can. I 
am willing to spend more hours to 
make that happen. But while we are 
here, while we are looking for legisla- 
tive action, let us pass some good legis- 
lation. Let us pass legislation that 
makes Congress more responsible. Let 
us give small business regulatory relief 
now. If we can pass more comprehen- 
sive legislation that says the benefits 
must justify the cost of the regulation 
or the regulation does not happen, that 
makes sense. Let us do that, too. But it 
does not have to be on this piece of leg- 
islation. 
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So I urge my colleagues that are now 
obstructing this piece of legislation— 
not even allowing us to consider the 
legislation—to reconsider. I think they 
are making a mistake. I think small 
business people across the country, if 
they found out the Democrats are ob- 
structing and blocking this piece of 
legislation, would be upset. 

So I hope that they will reconsider. I 
hope they will allow us to pass this leg- 
islation in a bipartisan fashion as soon 
as possible. It will be, in my opinion, a 
real, positive, good piece of legislation 
for business all across the country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
rise to express a certain amount of in- 
dignation over the charade being 
played out in the U.S. Senate this 
afternoon. 

Yesterday, I was, as a member of the 
Small Business Committee of the Sen- 
ate, in attendance when the Small 
Business Regulatory Enforcement 
Fairness Act of 1996 was unanimously 
passed to the floor. I listened to the 
ranking member, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, the Senator from Minnesota, 
the Senator from Connecticut, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts all heap 
praise on the committee chairman, 
Senator BOND, from Missouri for his bi- 
partisan efforts to produce a bill that 
could receive unanimous consent and 
come to the floor and be rapidly at- 
tended to. 

It is stunning, in light of those com- 
ments, that the leadership, the minor- 
ity leadership, the President's leader- 
ship, would come to this floor and 
throw obstacle after obstacle in front 
of the consideration of this bipartisan 
piece of legislation. What it says to me 
is that they are bringing the Presi- 
dent's campaign onto the floor of the 
Senate, and the 1996 campaign for 
President of the United States is at 
work here today on the Senate floor. 
The administration, the President, re- 
sponding to the hue and cry across the 
land—which is that we have to be more 
attentive to small business in America. 
Small business produces over half the 
jobs, and all the new jobs—virtually 90 
percent of the new jobs—are coming to 
small business. 

Everybody admits all across the land 
to the regulatory burden on small busi- 
ness, and I wish to point out that small 
business means like 4 employees; 60 
percent of the American businesses 
today have 4 employees or less; 90 per- 
cent have 25 or less. They cannot keep 
up with the burdens that this Govern- 
ment has heaped on small business, 
many of them family businesses. They 
cannot keep up with the pages and 
pages of regulation. They have been in- 
timidated by regulatory bullies. Every- 
body—governments across the land, 
State governments, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, both parties—has said we 
have to do something about it, includ- 
ing the President of the United States, 
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who says he supports this legislation, 
whose members on the small business 
committee voted for this legislation, 
who said this is a true bipartisan ef- 
fort, who acknowledged the chairman’s 
work. And here we come to the floor 
and we run into this political wall. 

This objection can only be a part ofa 
partisan strategy. That is all it can be. 
And it leaves the President in a very 
unattractive light. This is the light. It 
leaves him in the position of saying, I 
support the bill; I am for this," and 
then backhandedly going to his leader- 
ship and saying, Do what you can to 
stop it.” 

That is a pattern, I would suggest, 
Mr. President, that we are seeing all 
too often. Remember the “I am going 
to lower your taxes," but then they got 
raised, or remember Tm for welfare 
reform," but he vetoed it at midnight. 
And now we have [I'm for relief for the 
small businessman." 

I am for this piece of legislation that 
gets at some of the fundamental 
changes that need to occur to help 
small business prosper, to help them 
grow, to help them hire somebody, to 
help create à shorter unemployment 
line, and here they all are, here they 
all are doing everything they know to 
do to block the consideration of that 
which they say they are for. 

If the strategy is to say, well, the 
Congress is not doing anything, I can 
only assure them that this is going to 
backfire. The American people are 
alert. They will know who is standing 
in front of this. They will know who 
the obstacle was and is. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from 
the National Association of Towns and 
Townships dated March 7, 1996 to Sen- 
ator BOND thanking him for his lead- 
ership in developing legislation to 
strengthen the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act of 1980.“ which this piece of legisla- 
tion does. And they endorse it and 
strongly recommend its passage. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TOWNS AND TOWNSHIPS, 
Washington, DC, March 7, 1996. 
Hon. KIT BOND, 
Chairman, Small Business Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BOND: The National Asso- 
ciation of Towns and Townships (NATaT) 
would like to thank you for your leadership 
in developing legislation to strengthen the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act of 1980 (RFA). 
NATaT strongly supports S. 942, the Small 
Business Regulatory Enforcement Fairness 
Act of 1996. NATaT has long supported judi- 
cial review of the Regulatory Flexibility Act 
(RFA), which is a major component of S. 942. 

NATaT represents approximately 13,000 of 
the nation's 39,000 general purpose units of 
local governments. Most of our member local 
governments are small and rural and have 
fewer than 10,000 residents. These small com- 
munities simply do not have the resources to 
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comply with many mandates and regulations 
in the same fashion that larger localities are 
able. The impact of federal regulations on 
small localities was understood by the au- 
thors of the RFA and small localities were 
therefore included under the definition of 
small entities in that act. 

NATaT has long recognized the failings of 
the RFA and has fought to strengthen it over 
the years. We have concluded that the only 
way to get federal agencies to take notice of 
their responsibilities under the RFA is to 
allow small entities to take an agency to 
court for failure to follow the provisions of 
the RFA. Strong judicial review language 
would do just that. NATaT strongly supports 
the judicial review language and would op- 
pose any efforts to weaken it. 

Sincerely, 
TOM HALICKI, 
Executive Director. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, I 
am going to yield the floor. I just want 
to reiterate that the President's own 
men looked right at this Senator in 
front of me and said, Thank you. You 
have done an outstanding job. You 
have demonstrated true bipartisan- 
ship." And everyone voted to bring this 
to the floor for judicious handling and 
management. The President has said 
publicly he supports it, and their lead- 
ership on that side of the aisle is block- 
ing it. The truth will be known as to 
who is for it and who is against it. This 
is one for which the 1996 Presidential 
campaign ought to have waited in the 
name of the Americans who are wait- 
ing for this relief. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BURNS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. BURNS. The White House Con- 
ference on Small Business which was 
concluded about a month ago took a 
look at a number of issues that are 
faced every day in small business, or 
maybe just the business world faces 
every day in doing business—the num- 
ber and scope of Federal regulations 
and the cost of compliance. They took 
a look at penalties, the lack of co- 
operation, and as far as the Govern- 
ment entities are concerned that are 
charged with compliance or enforce- 
ment. 

We got that report from the Presi- 
dent’s conference on small business. I 
know my friend from Missouri spent 
hour after hour combing through the 
report after that conference was over. 
It was pretty comprehensive on what 
areas we could deal with and what 
areas maybe that we could not deal 
with. But it was pretty obvious that we 
had a lot of work to do in this piece of 
legislation. It is truly bipartisan. We 
marked it up the other day, after Sen- 
ator BOND’s work, and then the years 
that the ranking member, Senator 
BuMPERS of Arkansas, spent in trying 
to find middle ground or to craft a 
piece of legislation that could pass this 
Congress. He has a vital interest in this 
and he has been a vital part of this, to 
bring this piece of legislation to the 
floor. 
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I believe the measure does strike the 
right balance. It strikes a balance be- 
tween business and the burdensome 
regulatory and enforcement nature of 
the Federal Government. Business 
owners who deal with these regulations 
every day are telling us “give us some 
flexibility, give us some relief," not 
maybe to change a law but get the reg- 
ulatory agencies in a position that 
they can be an advocate for business, 
put them in a support role, not just to 
go out and levy fines or find something 
wrong. 

There is probably not a business in 
the world where you cannot go out and 
find something wrong or some viola- 
tion of some rule or regulation. The 
regulatory agencies should be an advo- 
cate of that business and help them to 
put their house in order. Just give us a 
little help. Tell us what we are doing 
wrong and then turn around and help 
us fix it. 

I think we can find that relationship 
between the regulators and, of course, 
people who are trying to make a living 
in this country. 

This measure incorporates several 
provisions that will greatly help enti- 
ties which are defined as small busi- 
ness, small nonprofits and, of course, 
that is what we find in our small 
towns. When you are a 98 percent small 
business State, as Montana is, this 
happens to be a very important issue. 
After all, all the new jobs are being 
created by the young entrepreneurs 
who are starting out in business and 
they are hiring one, two, three, four, 
five people to get started in hopes of 
growing to something larger. It even 
encompasses our people who work on 
our farms and ranches. 

Iam very concerned about the chang- 
ing attitude that has been occurring in 
probably one of the most helpful, the 
most knowledgeable agencies in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
that is the Soil Conservation Service. 
They have taken a support group of ac- 
tually great people and know what 
they are talking about when it comes 
to soil science, soil conservation, water 
management, water conservation, what 
to do about erosion—the farmers and 
ranchers across this land really placed 
a lot of confidence in the know-how of 
the Soil Conservation Service—and 
turned them into a regulatory unit 
which maybe a farmer or rancher does 
not want to come back on their farm or 
their ranch anymore. That is a rela- 
tionship that has been destroyed be- 
cause of the nature of the bureaucracy 
in this day and age. 

I think this law creates a cooperative 
relationship between regulators and 
small business entities, one that is less 
punitive and much more solution ori- 
ented. 

It adds a trigger to the Regulatory 
Flexibility Act when a rule is likely to 
have a significant economic impact on 
the substantial number of small enti- 
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ties, and the agency would then have 
to show they have taken steps to mini- 
mize the impact of the rule on small 
businesses available within the agen- 
cy’s discretion. 

The RFA would also be applicable to 
the IRS rules and substantive interpre- 
tive rulemaking, for the first time. I 
just went down through some of the 
things that it does. It struck me in the 
compliance guides, it means, write the 
rules and regulations in plain English 
so all of us can understand it, and gets 
away from these legalees or gets away 
from the language that, no matter 
which way you go, you are going to be 
out of compliance as far as a business- 
man is concerned. Just keep it simple. 
That is not asking too much. 

It asks for more input from the small 
businesses during the rulemaking proc- 
ess. We had a hearing in my State of 
Montana on the new rules and regula- 
tions on safety in the workplace in the 
woods, logging, requiring that an em- 
ployer enforce a rule to make loggers 
wear a specific kind of logging boot. It 
is a caulk boot. You know what? The 
boot is not even out on the market yet. 
They cannot even buy it at any price. 
They cannot get it. The logging oper- 
ation is shut down because the rule 
called for the boot, and it is not avail- 
able. 

There, again, you are asking for some 
flexibility. Not a bad idea. Weigh first- 
time penalties for small infractions. 
Quit going out there and beating up on 
people. 

It makes Government more coopera- 
tive, and it even makes the businesses 
more cooperative, also. Those are just 
some things that happened in this act. 
I find that if you come forward with a 
piece of legislation which has strong 
bipartisan support—and I mean every- 
body on that Small Business Commit- 
tee had an opportunity for input in 
crafting this legislation—and then we 
bring it to the floor in hopes of giving 
small business some relief, and it is 
filibustered by the other side of the 
aisle—make no doubt about it, they 
will not let this piece of legislation 
come up for a vote. They always told 
me, the price of a filibuster is a few po- 
litical chips. Somebody better be pay- 
ing it, and somebody better be kicking 
some into the pot, because along with 
everything else, we do not want to get 
into a situation, especially in a year 
like 1996, where the only thing we do is 
get into the business of name-calling 
and not really looking at this piece of 
legislation and what it does for us. 

Small business is where it is at. We 
do not even pick up the business sec- 
tion in the paper that we do not see 
large corporations downsizing, spin- 
ning off small parts of their own indus- 
try. You know what? That is not all 
bad because some of those little spin- 
offs, they go out, they hire smaller, 
they become lean and mean, and you 
know what? Pretty soon they become 
very profitable. 
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So when you look at S. 942, it is 
something that I think the Small Busi- 
ness Committee can be very, very 
proud of. It has new compliance guide- 
lines, informal small-entity guidance 
services to small business development 
centers, even enforcement on ombuds- 
man and regional boards that creates 
some kind of a relationship between 
those people who do business with the 
Small Business Administration in try- 
ing to get their businesses off the 
ground. It levels the playing field. It 
allows small business to do business on 
the same level as big business. 

So I congratulate Senator BOND and 
Senator BUMPERS for working on this, 
working it out the way it should be 
done. I mean, we have been part of the 
criticism, too, that we are too par- 
tisan. But this one really was not. This 
was a bill that was worked on and was 
worked on, and it was fine-tuned before 
it was ever allowed to come to a vote 
in the committee. Everybody had an 
opportunity to be a part of this Small 
Business Regulatory Enforcement 
Fairness Act of 1996. 

We cannot talk one way and act an- 
other, because I think the information 
and the availability of how we act and 
what we say is too open to the world to 
then go home and tell the folks that we 
have done something else. I do not 
think we are in that kind of a position. 

So I hope and I suggest that the 
other side of the aisle—let us get this 
on the floor. If you have some com- 
plaints about it, let us bring them out 
and let us try to work them out. That 
is the way legislation moves. I do not 
think there is anybody on this commit- 
tee that is not amenable to suggestions 
as far as this piece of legislation is con- 
cerned, because as far as small business 
is concerned, this could be the biggest 
piece of legislation that we move this 
year. So I thank my chairman and the 
ranking member, and I hope that we 
can pass this posthaste. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABRAHAM). The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I want to 
express my sincere thanks both to Sen- 
ator BURNS and to Senator COVERDELL, 
two members of the Small Business 
Committee who have been very active 
participants. They have held hearings 
in their own States. They have brought 
us good ideas from their States that we 
have incorporated in S. 942. 

I share the sentiments expressed by 
Senator BURNS. We have had great co- 
operation, as mentioned before, from 
Senator BUMPERS, all of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Small Business 
Committee, and their staffs. I think we 
have a good piece of legislation. Sen- 
ator COVERDELL, at my request, intro- 
duced a letter of endorsement from the 
National Association of Towns and 
Townships. They, too, are going to be 
affected and benefited. This is not for 
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small profitmaking corporations only 
or individuals; this affects small enti- 
ties like not for profits and small local 
units of government. 

So we have made an offer for a very 
tight unanimous consent request to 
move forward on this bill. We asked to 
do it today. That was objected to. We 
asked to do it Tuesday. That was ob- 
jected to. 

My plea is, small business, small en- 
tities want some relief. They have 
given us good ideas. We worked on it in 
the committee. Let us go forward. I 
ask the Members on the other side who 
are objecting, let us go forward and get 
on with this, because small business 
deserves to have an answer. So do the 
other small entities affected. I hope 
that we will be able to move forward 
early next week. But right now it still 
depends upon whether the objections 
will be raised on the other side. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and I 
thank the Chair. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 
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Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I hope 
that my distinguished friend from Mis- 
souri and my friend from Montana will 
attend my remarks for just a moment, 
and perhaps comment on them, just as 
they have on one another's with re- 
spect to the bill that they have been so 
eloquently attempting to move to pas- 


Just a few moments ago, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senator HATFIELD, 
appeared on the floor with the extraor- 
dinary news that the administration 
had expressed its unwavering intention 
to veto the omnibus appropriations bill 
that was reported by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee just yesterday. 

The Senator from Oregon pointed out 
that appropriations, the spending au- 
thorization for the spending of money, 
is the prerogative of Congress. That is 
perhaps the most fundamental of all 
the prerogatives of Congress, that no 
President of the United States has ever 
been able to or can now or will be able 
to in the future force the Congress to 
pass an appropriation at a level that 
the President wishes. 

But my distinguished chairman and 
friend from Oregon, I do not think, 
reached the true depths of the arro- 
gance of this veto threat. So while he 
was speaking, I got out our publica- 
tion, our committee report, on the sub- 
ject. I discovered that the total 
amount of money that we proposed to 
allow the President of the United 
States to spend during the current fis- 
cal year in that bill, for five different 
agencies, is $164 billion, approximately 
$164 billion, approximately $164 billion, 
of which a little less than $5 billion is 
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restricted and cannot be spent unless 
the President reaches an agreement 
with Congress on a balanced budget at 
some time in the future. 

The President of the United States 
has said that he will veto this bill un- 
less we allow him to spend $166 billion 
instead of $164 billion without any re- 
strictions, without any commitment 
on his part, without any agreement 
with the Congress with respect to a 
balanced budget in the future. 

I must say that I find this to be abso- 
lutely extraordinary and without 
precedent, that a President of the 
United States should, once again, 
threaten to close down five major units 
of our Government because we propose 
to allow him to spend $164 billion and 
he wants to spend $166 billion. 

I know that each of my colleagues 
here on the floor is a chairman of a 
subcommittee on the Appropriations 
Committee, as am I. The Senator from 
Missouri and I are chairmen of sub- 
committees whose bills are a part of 
this overall bill. But I just wonder 
whether they agree with me or not that 
it is practically beyond belief that a 
President of the United States should 
threaten this whole range of programs 
in all of our areas on which we are will- 
ing to spend $164 billion just as he is 
willing to commit himself at some 
point or another to a balanced budget, 
and the great bulk of that, $159 billion 
anyway, whether he agrees or not, just 
because we will not spend $2 billion 
more than he wants. 

. BURNS. If the Senator from 
Washington will yield. 

Mr. GORTON. I will yield. 

Mr. BURNS. I do not know where he 
wants to spend the $2 billion. He was 
not specific about that, I ask? 

Mr. GORTON. I believe he was spe- 
cific about it. Perhaps a few hundred 
million were in the field of the Senator 
from Missouri. Others were in social 
and health services. 

My own responsibility for the De- 
partment of Interior and related agen- 
cies, where we are willing to spend $12.5 
bilion, is maybe $200 million more 
than he wants to spend over and above 
$12.5 billion; in other words, 1 or 2 per- 
cent more money than we are authoriz- 
ing for him, and yet he threatens to 
veto this entire bill because he cannot 
spend every dime that he wishes to 
spend. 

Mr. BURNS. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Washington, because I know 
we had to look at Indian schools, we 
had to look at the Indian Health Serv- 
ice. Those areas suffered cuts last year, 
and we tried to add some money back 
and were successful in doing that, and 
we get this close. 

Iam wondering, though, if we are not 
sort of lapping over into the political 
world rather than the world of reality 
or this world of trying to finance the 
Government and make it work. 

Mr. GORTON. It seems to me that is 
the most apt comment on the subject. 
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Mr. BOND. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Washington will yield. 

Mr. GORTON. He will. 

Mr. BOND. The thing that is striking 
to me is that we have been working on 
these bills for many months. I have 
been working on the title which funds 
veterans, housing, environment, Fed- 
eral emergency management, and as I 
think my distinguished colleague 
knows, we have been trying to find out 
from the administration what they 
want. 

I remember when our son was 2 or 3 
years old, he would come in and say he 
wants more. From a 2- or 3-year-old 
maybe more is a reasonable request, 
but when you get it from a Budget Di- 
rector who is supposedly supporting a 
President who now recognizes the need 
for a balanced budget, when the Presi- 
dent and the Budget Director refuse to 
give you any specifics, it, to me, is 
amazing that they can get by with 
doing nothing but issuing veto threats. 

I ask the Senator, maybe he has 
heard, because I have not heard, from 
the White House, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, of any changes that 
they wish to see so that they can uti- 
lize the funds better? 

It is a great gimmick. It is a great 
political campaign to say, I am going 
to spend more on everything. Of 
course, I’m for a balanced budget. Of 
course, I’m for a balanced budget, but I 
want to spend more on everything.”’ 

Do they tell you where they want to 
make any cuts, I ask the Senator? Did 
they tell you where they want to save 
money? 

Mr. GORTON. For almost a year, this 
Senator has suggested that within the 
frame of reference of the amount of 
money available to use for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies, if the administration wanted to 
shift priorities, then we would be 
happy, seriously, to consider those 
shifts. None have been proposed. 

Mr. BOND. You have not heard from 
them either. I thought I was the only 
one who was completely stiffed by 
them. In November, I put in requests. I 
asked the Agency heads, the Depart- 
ment heads whose budgets we fund, If 
there is an adult in supervisory author- 
ity, please have them contact us and 
say what changes they want to make." 

I had a conversation with the Vice 
President. I said, This is a process in 
which the executive and the legislative 
branches need to sit down and com- 
promise." 

Every government I have ever served 
in, and I served at the State level 
where I was a Republican chief execu- 
tive with a Democratically controlled 
legislature, we always sat down and 
worked together, and the people ex- 
pected us to do that. 

How can the people of the United 
States expect us to negotiate a budget 
or appropriations bills when one side 
will not even talk to us and all they do 
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is send veto threats? I ask my col- 
league, how do you compromise? How 
do you work with, how do you nego- 
tiate with somebody who will not talk 
with you? 

Mr. GORTON. Well you do not. I 
must say, I found particularly striking 
the analogy of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to a 2- or 3-year-old child who 
simply says. More.“ 

In this case, what we have is an ad- 
ministration that only says, More. We 
want more spending, we do not want 
any setoffs, but we want to send the 
bill to somebody else, to our children 
and our grandchildren. We really do 
not want a serious proposal that will 
lead us to a balanced budget, except 
maybe after the end of the next Presi- 
dential term. We will think about bind- 
ing someone in the future, but we don't 
want to bind ourselves." 

So we have now in front of us the 
proposition that $164 billion is not 
enough money to spend, and the Presi- 
dent will veto a bill that only spends 
$164 billion, of which $5 billion is 
fenced, as it were. We've got to have 
$166 billion to spend the way we want 
without any conditions imposed on 
that spending." 

Again, I think the Senator from Or- 
egon was too polite to say so, but I be- 
lieve that if that is the proposition 
with which we are faced, it is pointless 
to spend a week or so of this body's 
time debating the details of a proposal 
which will be vetoed in any event. 

Regrettably, we will perhaps have to 
approach the President with another of 
these notorious continuing resolutions; 
that is to say, short-term appropria- 
tions bills, which—and I think I can 
speak for my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle—when I say they will be for 
smaller amounts of money, they will be 
markedly smaller amounts of money in 
authorizations for the administration 
than is the bill that was arrived at 
working with both Republicans and 
Democrats in an attempt to reach a 
common ground somewhere between 
the last set of appropriations proposed 
by this body and those originally asked 
for by the President. 

It is too bad, but here we are with a 
veto threat over the proposition that 
we are not going to spend $166 billion 
in exactly the way the President wish- 
es but only $164 billion, with $5 billion 
of it contingent upon the President 
agreeing to a balanced budget at some 
reasonable future time. 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized. 


STATEMENTS OF THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON ARE RELEVANT TODAY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently came upon some statements of- 
fered by Thomas Jefferson, which, I 
think, appear to bear some remarkable 
relevance to our current predicament. 
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To quote from one of them from 1816, 
in a letter to Governor Plumer, he said: 
“T place economy among the first and 
most important of republican virtues, 
and public debt as the greatest of the 
dangers to be feared.” 

On another occasion, he made the 
same point, perhaps even more dra- 
matically, in a letter to Samuel 
Kerchival, also in 1816: We must make 
our election between economy and lib- 
erty, or profusion and servitude." 

It is when we are having the most 
difficulty attending to and resolving 
the most vexing issues of the day that 
we can profit most from such remind- 
ers and that much of what confronts us 
today has been dealt with by so many 
of our greatest public servants who 
came before us. 

One simply cannot read many of the 
statements of our third President, 
Thomas Jefferson, without coming 
upon repeated, potent references to the 
necessity of eliminating public debt. I 
suggest that he would be horrified to 
learn that we would ever consider al- 
lowing our current impasse to stand 
and to leave deficits and mandatory 
spending to spiral upward unabated. 

It is all very well, politically, to say 
that we will—our two parties—take our 
respective cases to the electorate in 
November to let the people decide" as 
to who failed who in the realm of pub- 
lic responsibility. But, in the mean- 
time, I think we do a tremendous dis- 
service to our citizens for as long as we 
leave this situation unresolved. 

Here is another quote from Thomas 
Jefferson, stated to Thomas Cooper in 
1802, which says it perhaps more viv- 
idly and relevantly even than the oth- 
ers: “If we can prevent the government 
from wasting the labors of the people, 
under the pretense of taking care of 
them, they must become happy.“ 

Well, I think that is the nub of it. If 
we can prevent the government from 
wasting the labors of the people, under 
the pretense of taking care of them, 
they must become happy.“ 

I certainly agree with that. I can 
think of few things more dangerous 
and more cruelly deceptive than to 
suggest that we must continue to pile 
debt and misery upon our children’s 
heads because we dare not slow down, 
in any way, the current engines of 
spending growth, which churn out 
funding for various beneficiaries of 
Government largess. We do not take 
care of" anybody when we do this. We 
do not take care of anyone's children 
by forcing tomorrow's children to pay 
lifetime tax rates of 80 percent. That 
wil, I assure my colleagues, lead to 
more misery, more poverty, more hun- 
ger and need and deprivation, and more 
intergenerational hostility than any- 
thing ever contemplated in any bal- 
anced budget agreement. 

Mr. Jefferson was fully acquainted 
with the dangers of mounting public 
debt. Indeed, one might say that the 
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principal challenge of the young repub- 
lic was how to discharge the massive 
debts compiled by the individual 
States in the course of the American 
Revolution. 

Alexander Hamilton was, of course, 
instrumental in diagnosing the sever- 
ity and nationality of this problem, ar- 
guing that the Federal Government 
must bear the burden of lifting the na- 
tional debt burden because we would 
all collapse together anyway if this 
was not properly done. 

That brings to mind Daniel Webster's 
remark about Alexander Hamilton. If 
you think of rhetoric today and the 
emotion and passion of speech, Webster 
said this about Hamilton: He smote 
the rock of the national resources, and 
abundant streams of revenue gushed 
forth. He touched the dead corpse of 
Public Credit, and it sprung upon his 
feet." Now, you can see that quote 
etched at the base of the Hamilton 
statue at the Department of the Treas- 
ury, if you so desire to check it. 

Mr. Jefferson, again in a letter to 
Governor Plumer, stated his recogni- 
tion of the necessity of reducing public 
indebtedness. Mr. Jefferson did not al- 
ways agree with Alexander Hamilton's 
solutions and methods, to be sure. But 
they were certainly in agreement as to 
the necessity of eliminating the poison 
of mounting public debt. 

To Governor  Plumer, Jefferson 
wrote: We see in England the con- 
sequences of the want of economy; 
their laborers reduced to live on a 
penny in the shilling of their earnings, 
to give up bread, and resort to oatmeal 
and potatoes for food; and their land- 
holders exiling themselves to live in 
penury and obscurity abroad, because 
at home the government must have all 
the clear profits of their land." 

That sounds like a pretty fair de- 
Scription of what is going to happen to 
us. Our own Government continues to 
increase its share of the Nation's “‘prof- 
its"—the savings and investment— 
which it must absorb in order to fi- 
nance the massive spending increases 
we have programmed into our laws. In- 
deed, the burden of paying for that ir- 
responsibility falls ultimately on the 
taxpayers, our taxpayers, our citizens, 
and cuts into the share of their own 
pay, which they would otherwise be 
able to use to provide for themselves. 

I fully recognize there are many Sen- 
ators here on both sides of the aisle 
who are equally committed to con- 
fronting and resolving these woes re- 
sulting from our debt. There are sin- 
cere disagreements as to how to accom- 
plish that goal. I do believe there is 
now widespread recognition that the 
goal must be met. 

I, therefore, close by reiterating my 
belief that we must not give up on this 
process. We must not give up on com- 
ing to agreement merely because of the 
disagreements which have divided us to 
this point. I do not find any reason to 
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“give up" to be a convincing one. Give 
up because we believe we might hold 
political advantage if the impasse per- 
Sists, or because we cannot agree on 
the size of a tax cut? When our cause" 
is the elimination of increases in the 
public debt, these are simply not suffi- 
cient reasons. 

As a member of the bipartisan Senate 
group headed by Senators CHAFEE and 
BREAUX, I have joined approximately 
two dozen Senators, from both sides of 
the aisle, in putting forward our best 
hope of “splitting the difference" be- 
tween the two sides in order to get this 
job done. It might not be the only way 
and might not be the magic formula 
which produces an agreement, but it is 
certainly better than packing it in" 
and, instead, morosely retreating to 
consult with our political advisers as 
to how best to cope with the public 
anger in the wake of our failure to 
complete our work—sitting with our 
gurus saying. How do we get around 
this if we do not do anything?" Well, 
you do this and do that. We all know 
what that is. 

So I suggest to my colleagues that 
they pay heed to these words of Thom- 
as Jefferson and be reminded that we 
are truly facing a choice between lib- 
erty” and "servitude" when we choose 
between à balanced budget and mount- 
ing debt. That is very much the choice 
that confronts our children and grand- 
children, and we have now to make the 
choice for them. I do hope and pray 
that recognition of this will spur all of 
us on to renewed efforts to reach an 
agreement and to defer any further 
thoughts of simply extracting political 
advantage from failure. That would be 
terrible. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I have 
a comment on a rather elusive matter. 
We work in an arena where truth is al- 
ways a rather elusive entity. Many 
statements in this place seem to be re- 
peated ad hominem and ad nauseam, 
however inadvertently, without regard 
to any basis in fact. A mischievous 
speaker may do this because he or she 
believes that, as has often been said, 
“A falsehood repeated often enough 
wil be believed." Equally often, this 
happens because this is simply what 
the individual has been told, perhaps 
several times, and thus the rash as- 
sumption is made that a statement 
made so often must be true." Thus, 
often, in good faith, speakers perpet- 
uate ideas and statements which are 
simply and totally at complete vari- 
ance with the facts. 

To cite one specific case, I wish I 
could count how many times it has 
been stated as an article of pure faith 
by those on the other side that we have 
had however many hours of hearings on 
Whitewater and Travelgate, but only 
one, or none, on Medicare. The Demo- 
cratic policy channel on the televisions 
in our offices also plays this old and 
tired tune. Many speakers on the other 
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side of the aisle have repeated it in old 

and tired phrases. The only problem is, 

it is just simply not true. It is not even 
close to being true. It is one of those 
myths which has developed, somehow 

directly, in the teeth of the facts. I did 

a little checking of the record. I know 

that is not what we are supposed to do. 

I did a little checking of the record on 

this matter. I ask unanimous consent 

to have printed in the RECORD a listing 
of all of the hearings held in the last 
year in the Senate Finance Committee 
alone on the subject of reforming Medi- 
care, Medicaid, welfare, the Consumer 

Price Index, and any number of other 

related matters. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE HEARINGS & 
MEETINGS 104TH CONGRESS (ORGANIZED BY 
ISSUE) 

TOTAL HEARINGS & MEETINGS: 101 

Full Committee Hearings: 62. 

Subcommittee Hearings: 13. 

Total Hearings: 75. 

Executive Sessions including 3 Con- 
ferences: 22. 

Private Meetings: 4. 

Total Meetings: 26. 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—3 FULL COMMITTEE 

HEARINGS 
3/18/995—Consumer Price Index. 
4/6/95—Consumer Price Index. 
6/6/95—Overstatement of Consumer Price 

Index. 

MEDICAID—6 HEARINGS (5 FULL COMMITTEE, 1 

SUBCOMMITTEE) 
3/23/95—Medicaid Subcommittee—1115 
waivers. 

6/28/,55.—Medicaid, Opinions of the Gov- 
ernors. 

6/29/95—Medicaid, Historical Background. 

7/1295—Medicaid, State Flexibility. 

1/13/95—Medicaid, Interest Groups. 
1/27/95—Medicaid, Formula Calculation. 

MEDICARE—10 FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

2/28/95—Medicare Perspectives. 

5/1/95—Medicare Solvency, part 1. 

5/16/05—Medicare Solvency, part 2. 

5/17/95—Medicare Solvency, part 3. 

1/19/95—Medicare Payment Policies, part 1. 

7/20:995—Medicare Payment Policies, part 2. 

1/25/95—New Directions in Medicare, part 1. 

1/26/95—New Directions in Medicare, part 2. 

1/31/95—Medicare Fraud and Abuse. 

8/30/95—Medicare: The Next Thirty Years. 
MISCELLANEOUS—5 HEARINGS (2 FULL 
COMMITTEE, 3 SUBCOMMITTEE) 

$/4/95— Vaccines for Children Program. 

6/13/95—SS Subcommittee—A ARP, part 1. 

6/20/95—SS Subcommittee—A ARP, part 2. 


1/20/95—SS Subcommittee—Population 
Control. 
7/28/95—Debt Limit. 


NOMINATIONS—? FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

110/95—Rubin Confirmation Hearing. 

2/6/995—Chater, Vasquez, Foley Confirma- 
tion Hearing. 

5/10/95—Lang Confirmation Hearing. 

6/8/95—Shapiro, Hawke, Robertson, Moon, 
Kellison Confirmation Hearing. 

7/2195—Callahan, Schloss, and Summers 
Confirmation Hearing. 

11/30/95—Bradbury, Gale, Lipton, Skolfield, 
Shafer and Williams Confirmation Hearing. 

12/5/95—Gotbaum Confirmation Hearing. 

SOCIAL SECURITY—7 HEARINGS (3 FULL 
COMMITTEE, 4 SUBCOMMITTEE) 
3/1/95—Social Security Earnings Limit. 
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3/22/95—SS Subcommittee—Social Security 
Costs. 

47/95—SS Subcommittee—Annual Report 
of Trustees. 

5/9/95—1995 Annual Report of Trustees, part 
1. 

6/6/95—1995 Annual Report of Trustees, part 
2 


6/27/95—SS Subcommittee—Solvency of the 
Trust Funds. 

8/2/55—SS Subcommittee—Social Security 
privatization. 


TAX—22 HEARINGS (19 FULL COMMITTEE, 3 

SUBCOMMITTEE) 

1/24/95—Estimating Revenue. 

1/25/95—Economic Outlook. 

1/26/95—Federal Budget Outlook. 

1/3195—Savings in our Economy. 

2/2/95—Savings as Incentives. 

28/95—FY 1996 Budget with Secretary 

Rubin. 

2/9/95—IRAs 401K's & Savings. 

2/15/95—Capital Gains. 

2/16/95—Indexation of Assets. 

3/2/95—Middle Income Tax Proposal. 

3/1/95—FCC Tax Certificates. 

3/21/95— Tax Subcommittee—Expatriation. 

4/3/95—Tax Subcommittee—Research tax. 

4/5/95—Flat Tax, hearing 1. 

5/3/95—Alternative Minimum Tax. 

5/18/95—Flat Tax, hearing 2. 

6/7/95—Small Business issues. 

6/8/95—Earned Income Tax Credit. 

6,19/95— Tax Subcommittee—S corp reform. 

7/11/95—Expatriation Tax. 

7/8/95—Deficit Reduction Fuel Tax. 

7/21/95—Foreign Tax Issues. 

TRADE—5 HEARINGS (3 FULL COMMITTEE, 2 

SUBCOMMITTEE) 

4/4/95—Trade Policy Agenda. 

5/10/95— World Trade Organization. 

5/15/95—Caribbean Basin Initiative. 


8/1/95— Trade Subcommittee—various 
issues. 

12/5/55—OECD Shipbuilding Subsidies 
Agreement. 


WELFARE—10 FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


3/8/95—Welfare Reform—States  Perspec- 
tive. 

3/9/95—Broad Goals of Welfare. 

3/10/95—Administration’s Views on Welfare. 

3/14/95— Teen Parents & Welfare. 

3/20/95— Welfare to Work Programs. 

3/27/95—SSI Program. 

3/28/95—Child Support Programs. 

3/29/95—Welfare, Views of Interested Orga- 
nizations. 

4/26/95—Child Welfare Programs. 

4/21/95—Welfare Reform Wrap Up. 


EXEC SESSIONS—21 MEETINGS INCLUDING 3 
CONFERENCES 


110/95—Organization Meeting & Vote on 
Rubin Nomination. 

2/2/55—Executive Session appointing Joint 
Tax Members. 

2/895—Executive Session appointing Sub- 
committees. 

3/8/95—Vote on Foley & Vasquez Nomina- 
tions. 

315/95—Tax Markup on HR 831. 

3/28/95—Conference on HR 831. 

5/10/95—Vote on Lang Nomination. 

5/24/95—Welfare Markup. 

5/26/95—Welfare Markup. 

6/8/95—V ote on Shapiro, Hawke, Robertson, 
Moon & Kellison nominations. 

6/22/)5—Conference on H.R. 483—Medicare 
Select. 

T/2U95—Vote on Callahan, Schloss and 
Summers Nominations. 

9/26/95—Medicare/Medicaid Markup. 

9/27/95—Medicare/Medicaid Markup. 
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9/28/95—Medicare/Medicaid Markup. 

9/29/95—Medicare/Medicaid Markup. 

1018/95—Tax Markup. 

1019/95—Tax Markup. 

10/24/95—Conference on H.R. 4—Welfare. 

3 on revenue provisions of S. 
1318. 

11/30/95—V ote on Bradbury, Gale, Lipton, 
Skolfield and Williams Nominations. 

12/14/95—Mark up of Social Security Earn- 
ings Limit Legislation and vote on the 
Gotbaum and Shafer nominations. 

PRIVATE MEETINGS—4 MEETINGS 
5/4/95—Meeting with Secretary Shalala. 
8/2/95—Meeting on the Budget. 
8/4/95—Meeting on the Budget. 
8/10/95—Meeting on the Budget. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I am 
now a member of that committee and I 
sat in on those hearings. They were 
often held at 9:30, 10 o’clock in the 
morning. Had I been chairman I might 
also have sought to have them in the 
afternoon. I was there for almost all of 
them, usually arriving after some 
haste ill-attained in getting through 
the D.C.’s fabled rush hour traffic from 
my home in Virginia. 

We held 10 full Finance Committee 
hearings last year oi. Medicare alone 
10. They were not about abstract, phil- 
osophical topics, but subjects directly 
related to the solutions presented in 
our budget proposal. On May 11, 16 and 
17 we had hearings specifically on the 
question of how to restore solvency to 
the Medicare Program. We tackled the 
issue of payment policies in hearings 
on July 19 and 20. We explored more 
comprehensive reforms on July 25 and 
July 26. On August 30 we dealt with the 
subject which I personally think re- 
quires much more, much more atten- 
tion—the 30-year future of Medicare. 
That is when the real problems all coa- 
lesce. This is only part of the list, as 
the record will show. 

We also had multiple hearings on 
Medicaid. The proposals which we 
made in the course of budget reconcili- 
ation were all explored in depth at 
those hearings. The opinions of the 
Governors regarding our plan was 
heard on June 28. The importance of 
flexibility for the State Governments 
in administering Medicaid was ex- 
plored July 12. The proper way to cal- 
culate the distribution of funds under 
the Medicaid formula was explored on 
July 27. Again this is only a partial 
list. 

Even the issue of the Consumer Price 
Index reform, which so many have said 
we should not rush to do," especially 
not rush to do in budget reconciliation, 
the CPI reform was the subject of sev- 
eral full committee hearings on March 
16, April 6, and June 6. When somebody 
tells you we have not done anything— 
and looked into CPI; we do not want to 
rush into it—cite those, please. Having 
been right there personally I can tell 
you few experts believe we are acting 
with any sense at all on either side of 
the aisle in allowing the expensive er- 
rors in the CPI calculation to persist. 
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That is absurd. It is out of whack ei- 
ther .5 or up to 2.2. Everybody that tes- 
tified said that. If you dealt with it, 
knocked off a half percent or full per- 
cent in the outyears, in 10 years, at 1 
percent, it is $680 billion bucks—billion 
bucks—and we do not even play with 
it. 

The senior groups all seem to flunk 
the saliva test when we begin to talk 
about the CPI. Oh, break the con- 
tract, break the contract." I am telling 
you, they will break America. We are 
not talking about them or to them. 
None of them will be hurt in anything 
we are doing. No one over 60 is even af- 
fected by the things we have in mind, 
but people between 18 and 40 will in- 
deed be on a destructive path. 

Mr. President, I do not know what to 
make of these assertions that we have 
not had hearings on Medicare or Medic- 
aid. We have had many. The record 
Speaks clearly. On Medicare alone, 10 
full committee hearings. It seems to 
me be a trend in Washington saying 
that what has happened has not hap- 
pened and vice versa. The media plays 
that well in their recountings of these 
things. Perhaps the assertions will be 
revised to state that we only had a 
minimal look at Medicare. That would 
probably be the result of the response 
to my remarks. 

I do not know how many dozens of 
hours were needed to spend on that to 
escape the application of that term. I 
also note that this work continues on 
in the current year. We had another re- 
markable hearing on Medicaid last 
week with six of our Nation's Gov- 
ernors testifying—three Republicans, 
three Democrats—in describing the de- 
sires of the State governments with re- 
gard to Medicaid. 

So I ask these items be printed, and 
I ask my colleagues to perhaps refrain 
from repeating the charge that we have 
not thoroughly explored Medicare in 
committee hearings. The facts are ex- 
actly otherwise, and I wish my good 
colleagues to know that. 


INTERNATIONAL FAMILY 
PLANNING FUNDING 


Mr. SIMPSON. Finally, a comment 
on family planning funding. I want to 
express my serious concerns about the 
severe restrictions this Congress has 
imposed on U.S. funding for inter- 
national family planning assistance. 

My colleagues will recall that the 
Senate successfully avoided a partial 
Government shutdown on January 26 
by passing H.R. 2880 on a bipartisan 
vote of 82-8. At the time we faced a 
midnight deadline for passing legisla- 
tion to avoid yet another Government 
shutdown. Because no one in this 
Chamber wanted another shutdown to 
occur, we passed this measure in the 
exact form it came to us from the 
House without amending or striking 
any provisions which we considered to 
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be objectionable. We had no choice in 
the matter. It was a frustrating and 
vexing experience for many of us. 

I was and continue to be deeply trou- 
bled by a provision of H.R. 2880 that 
prohibits funding for international 
family planning assistance programs 
until July 1 unless a foreign aid reau- 
thorization bill is enacted prior to that 
date. After July 1, funds will be pro- 
vided at only 65 percent of the fiscal 
year 1995 level, with a requirement 
they be spent in equal amounts over 
the following 15 months. 

I believe that policy to be very short- 
sighted. It is preventing the U.S. Agen- 
cy for International Development 
[AID] from increasing access to family 
planning services for millions of citi- 
zens in the developing countries around 
the world. The ultimate result will be 
more unwanted pregnancy and even 
higher population growth in the poor- 
est, most heavily populated nations of 
the globe. 

Ironically, this policy, if it is not cor- 
rected, will also inevitably lead to 
more abortions, many of which will be 
performed under unsafe conditions that 
will surely result in infection, infertil- 
ity, and death. This outcome deeply 
concerns me. 

The people who so often resist these 
programs are talking continually 
about abortion, unwanted pregnancy, 
population and so on. I strongly urge 
all of my colleagues, whether they be 
pro-choice, pro-life, Democrat, Repub- 
lican, conservative, liberal, moderate, 
to consider the tragic consequences of 
what we have done. Restricting access 
to family planning services—I did not 
say "abortion," and it is not there, ei- 
ther—restricting access to family plan- 
ning services will assuredly result in 
more abortion. If anyone can refute 
this I welcome them to do so and come 
forward. 

The harsh reality is that this mis- 
guided policy is contributing to a sce- 
nario where abortions are or will be the 
only form of birth control in some of 
the most impoverished places on Earth. 
This outcome sharply collides with the 
stated views of the very people who 
support it. Of all the issues the reli- 
gious groups may consider when they 
compile their  scorecards—I know 
where my scorecard is because I happen 
to be pro-choice, and I have always 
been pro-choice; always. In fact, I do 
not even think men should vote on the 
issue. So mine is rather clear and has 
been. So when they are compiling their 
scorecards on the performance of Mem- 
bers of Congress, I think this is surely 
one of the most important because it 
might be that they would show that 
these people somehow were in favor of 
abortion because of the misguided way 
they try to distort the issue. 

The abortion issue alone offers a 
compelling reason for the Congress to 
reconsider the current restrictions on 
international family planning funding. 
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But we should also contemplate the 
consequences of unrestrained world- 
wide population growth. One study by 
the United Nations Population Divi- 
sion has estimated that if the world 
population trends of 1990 continue in- 
definitely into the future, worldwide 
population will increase to 694 billion 
by the year 2150. This is the equivalent 
of 12,100 people for every square mile of 
land on the Earth's surface. The possi- 
bility of this occurring is self-evident. 
The real issue is whether we will take 
thoughtful, rational steps to prevent 
this scenario or will we do nothing and 
simply allow nature to prevent this 
outcome in its own less civilized way? 

Since the beginning of mankind to 
the year 1940 was a segment of popu- 
lation growth, and since 1940 to this 
day it has doubled. The population of 
Earth has doubled since 1940. It is now 
5.5 billion, and this study shows in the 
year 2150 it will increase to 694 billion. 
And where is the most rapid population 
growth occurring? Desperately poor 
countries that have to cope with pov- 
erty and malnutrition and ill health 
and lack of education and environ- 
mental damage and famine. 

These countries simply do not have 
the resources to effectively solve all of 
these problems on their own, or maybe 
any of them, any more than they are 
able to stabilize their population 
growth. It continues to compound and 
exacerbate so many of the other dif- 
ficulties. Fertility rates, lack of edu- 
cation for women, these things lead to 
grievous problems. 

I am not suggesting the United 
States bear the sole responsibility for 
addressing this problem. Nor is the rest 
of the world suggesting this. In Sep- 
tember 1994, I and Senator JOHN KERRY 
attended the International Conference 
on Population and Development in 
Cairo. Mr. President, 179 nations par- 
ticipated in that conference, and the 
final “programme of action," which 
was adopted by acclamation, estimated 
that the nations of the world would 
have to spend $17 billion annually by 
the year 2000 in order to meet the needs 
of developing countries for basic repro- 
ductive health services, including fam- 
ily planning and the prevention of sex- 
ually transmitted diseases. 

This programme of action" esti- 
mated that up to two-thirds of these 
costs would be met by developing coun- 
tries themselves—two-thirds; self-de- 
termination—with the other one-third 
coming from external sources." To 
put that in perspective, consider the 
United States Government's expendi- 
tures on international family planning 
in fiscal year 1995 represented less than 
10 percent of what is needed from these 
external sources by the year 2000. To 
retreat from this modest commitment 
would be a grave mistake. 

So, as this legislative session contin- 
ues, I believe we should restore a more 
appropriate level of funding for inter- 
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national family planning programs. 
Senator HATFIELD has previously ad- 
vised the Senate of his desire to rectify 
this situation, and here is à man who 
holds à view different than mine on 
abortion, but a very sensitive, sensible 
human being. I richly commend my 
friend MARK HATFIELD for his commit- 
ment to this cause, and I stand ready 
to assist him in any way possible. He 
does his tasks so very well, and we 
Should not impede him. 

It is not too late for us to reverse our 
course and embrace a more sane, ra- 
tional and sensible policy. 

Ithank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire of the chair if we are in morning 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is technically still on a motion to 
proceed with the Whitewater investiga- 
tion, but we have been proceeding, in 
essence, as if in morning business. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Chair. I ask 
unanimous consent I be allowed to pro- 
ceed as in morning business for a brief 
period of time on another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE COMMUNICATIONS DECENCY 
ACT 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I have just 
had one of the most remarkable and re- 
warding meetings of my career with a 
10-year-old girl and her mother from 
the Washington, DC, area. I will only 
use her first name. She and her mother 
called and asked to see me today. 

Lea is a sweet girl, 10 years of age, 
who was preparing for a computer 
project to earn a Girl Scout merit 
badge this week. In preparation for 
that project, Lea and her mother 
signed on to the Prodigy computer 
service and logged on to a so-called 
chat room for children, where kids 
from around the country can play 
checkers and do other such things that 
kids do with each other. It was Lea’s 
very first time on the Internet. 

Within minutes—I emphasize, Mr. 
President—within minutes, someone 
was attempting to engage young Lea, a 
10-year-old, in conversations of a sex- 
ual nature. Needless to say, she was 
shocked and screamed. Lea and her 
mother were upset and very angry. 

If I can be allowed a personal com- 
ment, this really brought this problem 
that I and others have been trying to 
do something about, home, because my 
wife and I have been blessed with two 
10-year-old granddaughters of our own. 
When Lea came in to see me, it was life 
as it exists and life as I know it. 

At the time of this most unfortunate 
event, Prodigy did not provide the sup- 
posedly child-safe space with an alert 
button, which notifies the system oper- 
ator that children’s checkers room was 
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being misused. A similar service was 
available for adults, in the adult chat 
room, but not for children, as strange 
as that might seem. 

Together, the mother and the daugh- 
ter contacted Prodigy and the news 
media. Within hours, Prodigy agreed to 
make the alert button available and 
the alarm available to those on these 
children’s areas. 

I heard this story on the news this 
morning, on the radio, and met with 
the mother and the daughter at their 
request this afternoon. I bring this 
story to the attention of the U.S. Sen- 
ate because, since the passage of the 
Communications Decency Act as part 
of the Telecommunications Act of 1996, 
there has been a great deal of attention 
placed on this new law. With that at- 
tention, some have also continued 
their campaign of misinformation 
about the new law in the press and now 
in the courts. 

Mr. President, Lea’s story dem- 
onstrates and illustrates better than 
anything else that I know of that there 
are, indeed, real dangers on the Inter- 
net, especially for children and espe- 
cially with the interactive computer 
services that are available. But more 
important, the very quick response 
from Prodigy to this problem illus- 
trates that the new law is starting to 
work. 

Opponents of the new law use harsh 
language like “censorship” to describe 
the Communications Decency Act that 
was jointly sponsored by myself and 
Senator COATS from Indiana and over- 
whelmingly passed in the U.S. Senate 
and in the House of Representatives 
and made part of the telecommuni- 
cations bill. Those who cry censorship 
hide behind the first amendment to 
make defense of those who would give 
pornography to children and engage 
children in sexual conversations. What 
a travesty. 

I hope more adults, whether they 
have children or grandchildren or not, 
will come to realize and recognize and 
see that the law is operational. 

In respect to the first amendment, 
Mr. President, it is almost a sacred 
text with this Senator. 

That is why I worked so closely— 
even with the new law’s opponents—to 
assure that our legislation was con- 
stitutional. The final legislation was 
the product of nearly 3 years of inves- 
tigation, research, negotiation, and 
compromise. 

The Communications Decency Act 
makes it a crime to send indecent com- 
munications to children by means of a 
computer service or telecommuni- 
cations device, to make indecent com- 
munications available to children on 
an open electronic bulletin board, to 
use a computer to make the equivalent 
of an obscene phone call to another 
computer user, and to use a computer 
or facility of interstate commerce to 
lure a child into illegal sexual activi- 
ties. 
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The law makes computer services re- 
sponsible for what is on their system. 
To comply with the new law, a com- 
puter service must take reasonable, ef- 
fective and appropriate measures to re- 
strict child access to indecent commu- 
nications. 

While it is fair to wonder why the 
alert button service has not been made 
available earlier, Prodigy is to be rec- 
ognized for their quick response when 
this problem was brought to their at- 
tention. This is the type of response, 
that the Communications Decency Act 
sought to encourage and help prevent 
in the first place. 

What the ACLU and their fellow 
travelers and the computer service 
companies have difficulty dealing with 
is that it is  wrong—desperately 
wrong—for an adult to electronically 
molest or corrupt a child. 

And thinking people en masse want 
to do something about it. 

The Communications Decency Act is 
not a cure-all. But, at a minimum, 
children and families deserve to have a 
law on their side notwithstanding the 
protests from the profiteers of child 
pornography that are rampant on the 
Internet today. 

The heart and soul of the new law is 
its protections for children. It is not 
censorship. It is not prudishness. The 
new law does not prohibit consenting 
adults from engaging in constitu- 
tionally protected speech. 

Published reports indicate that Pent- 
house and Hustler have removed inde- 
cent material from their publicly 
available bulletinboards in response to 
the new law and their material are now 
only available only to adults through 
credit card access. 

That is another step in the right di- 
rection. 

I count this action as a success for 
the new law. In these two cases, free 
samples of pornography are no longer 
given to children. We are making 
progress. 

If the Internet and other computer 
services are to be a place of commerce, 
community, and communication, then 
it must be a place which is friendly to 
families. Indeed, the technology nec- 
essary to comply with the Communica- 
tions Decency Act is the same tech- 
nology which can tell a computer serv- 
ice whether a user is old enough to 
enter into a binding contract or not. 

Before the passage of the Commu- 
nications Decency Act, the Internet 
had been described as the Wild West. 
At last, there is now some degree of 
law and order. In effect, the new law is 
a zoning measure. Adults are free to 
engage in otherwise legal indecent ac- 
tivities and communications, just not 
with, or in the knowing presence, of 
children. 

Mr. President, later this month, a 
three-judge panel will hear arguments 
on the constitutionality of the Commu- 
nications Decency Act. An initial re- 
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view by a Federal judge in Philadelphia 
protected the heart and soul of the new 
law from a temporary restraining order 
as had been requested by the ACLU. 
Only a small portion of the act was en- 
joined pending further court review. 
Ultimately, as we all know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this matter will come before a 
majority of the Supreme Court. And I 
hope that they will find—and believe 
that they will—the Communications 
Decency Act fully constitutional. 

Although the U.S. Department of 
Justice has agreed not to file cases 
under the new law until the three- 
judge panel has an opportunity to re- 
view the statute, the action by Prod- 
igy, and others indicates that the Com- 
munications Decency Act can and is 
working. 

I thank all of my colleagues in the 
Senate and all of my colleagues in the 
House who have been up front in the 
support of this measure. 

I now thank President Clinton and 
his Justice Department for entering 
into the fray on the side of the kids to 
begin to make further advances in cor- 
recting this terrible wrong. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, let me commend my 
colleague from Nebraska for his dili- 
gence in bringing to our attention a 
very, very important matter that af- 
fects the youth of our Nation. I com- 
mend him. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend and 
colleague from Alaska, very much. 
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REGULATORY ENFORCEMENT 
FAIRNESS ACT 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, an 
extraordinary thing happened today in 
the forum in the sense of the effort to 
try to bring the Small Business Regu- 
latory Enforcement Fairness Act be- 
fore this body as Senate bill 942. 

The fact is that here we are 6 o'clock, 
Thursday, and the information of the 
Senator from Alaska is that the Demo- 
cratic minority has refused to allow 
this vital piece of legislation to come 
before this body for a vote. The realiza- 
tion, as evidenced by my good friend, 
Senator BUMPERS from Arkansas, is 
that, if it came up, it would pass 100 to 
nothing. 

We are talking about trying to assist 
the small business community relative 
to employment, encourage those that 
are willing to take a risk in the highest 
area of fallout of any activity, and that 
is the small business community. We 
are talking about trying to get some 
regulatory reform that will assist 
them. 

This has been a top priority of this 
Congress. It has been a top priority of 
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the Senate. We cannot even get it up 
for a vote. 

What are we trying to do with this? 
Some people would say we are trying 
to unwind the environmental laws, or 
the labor oversight responsibilities 
that we have. What we are trying to do 
is bring some logic into the equation, 
some cost-benefit, and risk analysis. 
What does it mean? 

Mr. President, I live in Alaska. It 
snows in Alaska. When the snow comes 
down, either leave it or move it. In the 
case of the city of Fairbanks, where I 
live, the snow falls on the area where 
they park the buses. So what do they 
do? They move the snow back to the 
back lot. But that is classified as a 
wetlands. You cannot put snow in a 
wetland. 

Is that a rational reality? You cannot 
dump the excess snow in the river. Why 
cannot you dump it in the river? Be- 
cause it may have picked up something 
along the way that somehow would be 
inappropriate to dump in the river. But 
when it snows in Washington, DC, 
where do you dump the snow? You 
dump it wherever. Nobody gets too ex- 
cited because snow here is à calamity. 
The city is tied up. It cannot move. 
You dump it in the Potomac River. 

Anchorage, AK, the State's largest 
city, probably has the cleanest water 
in the world. When it rains it drops 
down in the street, and goes down the 
gutter. The gutters go out into Cook 
Inlet. There is a 30-foot tide twice a 
day. The water goes out. This is not 
sewage. This is water that goes into 
your drain from the rain. It goes out. 

They did not have any problem until 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
came down with a mandate that said 
you have to remove 30 percent of the 
organic matter from the water before 
you can dump it without treatment. 
And the EPA said to the city of An- 
chorage, you are in violation of the 
law. 

Well, the assembly met. Somebody 
came up with the idea. “Let us put a 
few fish guts in the drains so we would 
have something to recover and remove 
the organic matter and, therefore, 
comply." 

When they appealed to the highest 
level of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, they said we are not going to 
make exceptions. This is uniform 
throughout the United States. 

What we are trying to do here, Mr. 
President, is get some balance, some 
logic into a situation that has run 
amok with bureaucracy and the inabil- 
ity of our administrators to address 
clear decisions that should be made 
relative to the areas of responsibility 
the administrators have. You cannot 
mandate uniformity on things like 
this. You have to bring in common 
sense. You bring in the analysis of 
cost-benefit. You bring in what the 
risk to the public is. You give the ad- 
ministrators the authority, and you 
hold them accountable. 
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Many Senators on both sides of the 
aisle today have worked hard to try to 
pass regulatory reform legislation. My 
good friend from Louisiana, Senator 
JOHNSTON, has labored in the vineyards 
for an extraordinary amount of time. 
But for reasons unknown, today the 
other side of the aisle said, we are not 
going to bring it up; we are going to 
object. I do not know whether this is 
connected with an election year. We 
have a lot of political issues around 
here. 

Everybody is committed to assisting 
small business by reducing redundant 
regulatory oversight, and here is a 
chance to do it. Politics is not an over- 
arching excuse, in my opinion, and get- 
ting the American public energized so 
that we can address the relief needed 
from some of the ill-founded, erro- 
neous, duplicative regulations is a bi- 
partisan responsibility. We seem to 
agree on it, but we cannot move. We 
are stuck. No explanation. 

Today a constituent of mine came in. 
He brought me a chart. He is in the 
business of transporting oil. He has to 
have five permits. He has to have a 
Coast Guard operating regulation per- 
mit. He has to have a Coast Guard OPA 
90 regulatory permit. He has to have an 
Environmental Protection Agency OPA 
90 regulatory permit. He has to have an 
Environmental Protection Agency spill 
prevention regulatory permit, and he 
has to have a State permit, plus the 
local permits. 

You have created a whole new indus- 
try out there of consultants that are 
hired to do these permits, do this eval- 
uation, at a great cost to the public. 
And the justification for this really is 
questionable, given the lack of cost- 
benefit and risk analysis that should be 
associated with the process and unfor- 
tunately is not. 

If you want to go into the logging 
business in my State, at the last count 
you have to get some 41 permits. You 
have to have a radio operator’s license 
to run your camp. You have to have a 
Corps of Engineers permit to run your 
camp, and on and on and on and on. 

There can be no argument that re- 
forming the way we do regulatory busi- 
ness in this country is of paramount 
importance. We cannot seem to get 
that reform. 

We are not ready to give up by any 
means. We are going to keep going at 
it. But in the meantime, there is no 
reason why we should not move with 
this particular bill, the small business 
relief that Senator BOND and Senator 
BUMPERS have developed in the Small 
Business Regulatory Enforcement 
Fairness Act. I commend them for 
their efforts. There is a consensus on 
the need for the bill. There is a consen- 
sus on the content of the bill. There is 
a consensus on the relief that this bill 
would provide to the small business 
community—stimulate employment, 
stimulate investment, stimulate inven- 
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tory buildup—and yet we cannot get 
the consensus we need to bring it up in 
the Chamber. 

The question the Senator from Alas- 
ka has to ask the Chair is, why? There 
are so many positive benefits to this 
legislation—teeth for the 16-year-old 
Regulatory Flexibility Act to allow ju- 
dicial review of adverse impacts regu- 
lations have on small businesses. It in- 
cludes penalty waivers and reductions 
for small business violations that are 
of little if any significance, recovery of 
attorney's fees when small business is 
forced into defensive litigation due to 
enforcement excesses, and, finally, 
small business participation in rule- 
making. 

We cannot keep missing the oppor- 
tunity to pass positive, helpful legisla- 
tion for important segments of Ameri- 
ca's small business industry. We should 
not miss the opportunity to pass this 
bill. Obviously, the weekend is going to 
go by. We are going to take this up 
again next week. But I would encour- 
age my colleagues to allow this bipar- 
tisan bill to come before the floor to 
get it passed. We owe that much to the 
American people. 

I think we ought to be asking our 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
why they see fit to hold up this impor- 
tant legislation. I encourage America's 
small business community to demand 
an answer, because we are ready to go 
with it on our side, and I think those 
people out there who are frustrated are 
waiting and certainly deserve an an- 
swer. 

Mr. President, that concludes my 
statement. I suggest the absence of à 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAMS). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WHITEWATER DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATION AND RELATED MAT- 
TERS—MOTION TO PROCEED 


CLOTURE MOTION 
Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I now move 
to proceed to Senate Resolution 227, 
the Whitewater legislation, and I send 
a cloture motion to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the motion. 
The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 
CLOTURE MOTION 
We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, do hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the mo- 
tion to proceed to S. Res. 227, regarding the 
Whitewater extension: 
ALFONSE D’AMATO, TRENT LOTT, JESSE 
HELMS, PHIL GRAMM, JUDD GREGG, DIRK 
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KEMPTHORNE, STROM THURMOND, JIM 
JEFFORDS, OLYMPIA SNOWE, BOB SMITH, 
Dax COATS, LARRY E. CRAIG, JOHN 
ASHCROFT, THAD COCHRAN, JON KYL, 
ROBERT F. BENNETT. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the cloture vote 
occur immediately following the 2:15 
p.m., vote on Tuesday, March 12, and 
that the live quorum under rule XXII 
be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1996—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I now ask 
that the Senate turn to the conference 
report for the D.C. appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the conference report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Conference report to accompany H.R. 2546, 
a bill making appropriations for the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consider- 
ation of the conference report. 

CLOTURE MOTION 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I send a 
cloture motion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, do hereby 
move to bring to à close debate on the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 2546, the 
D.C. Appropriations bill. 

BoB DOLE, TRENT LOTT, JESSE HELMS, 
PHIL GRAMM, JUDD GREGG, DIRK KEMP- 
THORNE, STROM THURMOND, OLYMPIA 
SNOWE, BOB SMITH, DAN COATS, LARRY 
E. CRAIG, JOHN ASHCROFT, THAD COCH- 
RAN, JON KYL, MARK HATFIELD, ROBERT 
F. BENNETT. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the cloture vote 
occur at 2:15 p.m., on Tuesday, March 
12, and the live quorum under rule 
XXII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON THE U.S. NATIONAL 
SECURITY STRATEGY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 128 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 603 of the 
Goldwater-Nichols Department of De- 
fense Reorganization Act of 1986, I am 
transmitting a report on the National 
Security Strategy of the United States. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, March 7, 1996. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:19 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker appoints the 
following Members on the part of the 
House to the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations: Mr. 
SHAYS of Connecticut and Mr. PORTMAN 
of Ohio. 


At 12:22 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3021. An act to guarantee the continu- 
ing full investment of Social Security and 
other Federal funds in obligations of the 
United States. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-1934. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report en- 
titled "The National Study of Water Man- 
agement During Drought"; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-1935. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report under the Architectural Barriers Act 
for fiscal year 1995; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

EC-1936. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
abnormal occurrences for the period July 1 
through September 30, 1995; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-1937. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards, Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port on the Safety Research Program; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1938. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
Suant to law, a report on a demonstration 
project; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-1939. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report for fiscal year 1995; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1940. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the 20-year Tank- 
er Size/Capacity Trend Analysis study; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1941. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, p! t to law, the final report on 
the Inf tion, Counseling and Assistance 
[ICA] Grants Program; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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EC-1942. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report on the 
Drug Utilization Review [DUR] Demonstra- 
tion projects for 1995; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

EC-1943. A communication from the Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of the 
December 1995 issue of the Treasury Bul- 
letin; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1944. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Trade and Development Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 1995 an- 
nual report; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1945. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Prospective Payment Assessment 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on health care spending; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-1946. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the International Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
trade between the United States and China 
for the period July 1 through September 30, 
1995; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1947. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the U.S. Agency For Inter- 
national Development, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report under the Federal 
Managers' Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1995; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1948. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of 
a Presidential Determination relative to 
Serbia and Montenegro; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-1949. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-1950. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, the report of the texts of 
international agreements, other than trea- 
ties, and background statements; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1951. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, the report of the texts of 
international agreements, other than trea- 
ties, and background statements; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. MURKOWSKI (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSTON): S. 1596. A bill to di- 
rect a property conveyance in the 
State of California; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. DORGAN: 

S. 1597. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to discourage American 
businesses from moving jobs overseas and to 
encourage the creation of new jobs in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

S. 1598. A bill to provide that professional 
sports teams relocating to different commu- 
nities shall lose trademark protection with 
respect to team names, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BREAUX: 

S. 1599. A bill for the relief of Tarek 
Elagamy; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mrs. FEINSTEIN (for herself and 
Mr. MACK): 

S. 1600. A bill to establish limitations on 
health plans with respect to genetic informa- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. LEVIN (for himself, Mr. GLENN, 
Mr. DEWINE, and Mr. KOHL): 

S. 1601. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to extend the deadline 
for and clarify the contents of the Great 
Lakes health research report, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 


STATEMENT ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MURKOWSKI (for himself 
and Mr. JOHNSTON): 

S. 1596, A bill to direct a property 
conveyance in the State of California; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

THE WARD VALLEY LAND TRANSFER ACT 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation with 
my colleague, Senator JOHNSTON, di- 
recting a land conveyance for the pur- 
pose of siting à low level radioactive 
waste facility at Ward Valley, CA. This 
measure is virtually identical to lan- 
guage the Senate previously agreed to 
in the reconciliation bill conference re- 
port, with the exception that we have 
added an additional condition that 
California must provide its written 
commitment to carry out environ- 
mental monitoring and protection 
measures based on recommendations of 
the National Academy of Sciences, sub- 
ject to Federal oversight by the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission. 

Mr. President, the Congress—in 1980 
and again in 1985—gave States the re- 
sponsibility for low level radioactive 
waste disposal. After an 8 year licens- 
ing process costing more than $45 mil- 
lion, the State of California awarded a 
license for a waste disposal site at 
Ward Valley, in the Mojave Desert. 
California is the host State for the 
Southwestern low level radioactive 
waste compact which includes the 
States of Arizona, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and California. 

The Ward Valley site has withstood 
the scrutiny of two environmental im- 
pact statements, two biological opin- 
ions under the Endangered Species Act, 
and a variety of court challenges. Ward 
Valley was given a clean bill of health 
by the National Academy of Sciences 
in a special report issued in May 1995. 
No low level radioactive site has re- 
ceived greater scrutiny than this one. 
It’s a safe site, and anyone who reviews 
the facts with the tools of science rath- 
er than the rhetoric of emotion comes 
to that conclusion. 

With the license issued, the court 
challenges exhausted, and the science 
settled, all that remains is a simple, 
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administrative land sale from the Bu- 
reau of Land Management to the State 
of California. This is the kind of rou- 
tine conveyance that would normally 
be handled at a BLM field office. But 
the Secretary of the Interior has inter- 
vened, and effectively kept the land 
sale from proceeding for more than 2 
years by ordering a supplemental EIS, 
and later, a review by the National 
Academy of Sciences. Both the supple- 
mental EIS and the Academy review 
turned out to be highly favorable to 
the Ward Valley site, and at the con- 
clusion of each we have hoped that any 
remaining excuse for further delay 
would evaporate. Unfortunately, Ward 
Valley opponents hope to delay this 
forever, suggesting at each juncture a 
new study, a new hurdle, a new obsta- 
cle. 

The latest hurdle was erected on Feb- 
ruary 15, when Interior Deputy Sec- 
retary John Garamendi announced yet 
another round of follow up studies to 
include tritium tests. California is not 
opposed to tritium tests, and the State 
is willing to conduct them. The prob- 
lem, Mr. President, is that Interior 
wants the tests concluded prior to the 
land transfer. The National Academy 
of Sciences did not say this was nec- 
essary or desirable. In fact, the Acad- 
emy suggests ongoing testing should be 
undertaken in conjunction with the op- 
eration of the facility. The Interior De- 
partment’s actions, in my opinion, are 
merely a tactic to delay the com- 
mencement of operations at Ward Val- 
ley until after the next election. 

If we do nothing, Mr. President, and 
allow this land conveyance to be de- 
layed, I can guarantee that there will 
be some new obstacle erected after the 
tritium tests are complete. As the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences pointed 
out, tritium tests are difficult and 
often inconclusive. That’s why they 
should not be rushed, they should not 
precede the conveyance, they should 
continue along with all of the other 
monitoring and protection measures 
that will be undertaken during the 
site’s operation. If we proceed with 
rushed tritium testing, we will likely 
end up with an inclusive result, provid- 
ing project opponents with yet another 
excuse for delay. At the very least, the 
project opponents will ask for another 
supplemental EIS to consider any new 
information. A new basis for further 
litigation or new strategies for delay 
would be fabricated. The delays would 
just go on and on. 

What we have, Mr. President, is a De- 
partment of the Interior—lacking ex- 
pertise or responsibility in matters re- 
late to the regulation of radioactive 
materials—that aspires to get into the 
business of nuclear regulation. Even 
worse, the Secretary of the Interior is 
acting to usurp the statutory authority 
of the State of California to protect the 
radiological health and safety of its 
citizens through the State manage- 
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ment and oversight of low-level radio- 
active waste disposal. 

Some of my colleagues may recall 
that we made low-level radioactive 
waste management a State responsibil- 
ity in the 1980 and 1985 act in response 
to heavy lobbying by the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association. At the time, Ari- 
zona Gov. Bruce Babbitt and Arkansas 
Gov. Bill Clinton were prominent lead- 
ers in the National Governors’ Associa- 
tion. Governor Babbitt even served on 
a special NGA task force recommend- 
ing that low level radioactive waste 
management become a State respon- 
sibility. Today, Interior Secretary Bab- 
bitt is working to usurp and erode the 
very State authority he lobbied Con- 
gress for as Governor. I find that most 
ironic. 

The irony is not lost on the Governor 
of California. He has asked us for this 
legislation. He is concerned about the 
health, safety, and welfare of Califor- 
nians. He is aware that low-level radio- 
active waste is being stored in hos- 
pitals, in residential neighborhoods, in 
businesses, and in universities at 2,254 
sites in 800 locations across California, 
and that the waste in these temporary 
sites are subject to fires, floods, and 
earthquakes. 

If you oppose this bill, then you are 
by necessity arguing for the continued 
storage of these materials all over 
California, or the transport of these 
materials across the United States to 
the only facility currently open to 
California—Barnwell, SC. Meanwhile, 
some hospitals in California are run- 
ning out of room. Will this result in 
the curtailment of cancer treatment or 
AIDS research that uses radioactive 
materials? Will this result in an acci- 
dental release at one of these dispersed 
locations as a consequence of a fire, 
flood or earthquake? We can only hope 
and pray that it will not. 

To summarize, Mr. President: This is 
a simple directed land sale that does 
what the administration should have 
done long ago. If we fail to do this, we 
not only create problems for California 
and Arizona, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota as Southwestern Interstate Com- 
pact States, we challenge the viability 
of the Low Level Radioactive Waste 
Policy Act and the policy of State re- 
sponsibility upon which it is based. 

A June 16 editorial in Science maga- 
zine perhaps says it best: The risks 
stemming from one carefully mon- 
itored Ward Valley LLRW site are triv- 
ial in comparison with those from 800 
urban accumulations. Enough of 
groundless fears and litigation.” 

Mr. President, we have, indeed, had 
enough of groundless fears and litiga- 
tion. The time has come to act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 1596 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Ward Valley 
Land Transfer Act“. 

SEC. 2. CONVEYANCE OF PROPERTY. 

Effective upon the tendering to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of $500,100 on behalf of 
the State of California and the tendering to 
the Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission of a written commitment by the 
State to carry out environmental monitor- 
ing and protection measures based on rec- 
ommendations of the National Academy of 
Sciences subject to federal oversight by the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission pursuant to 
42 U.S.C. 2021, as amended, all right, title 
and interest of the United States in the prop- 
erty depicted on a map designated USGS 7.5 
minute quadrangle, west of Flattop Mtn, CA 
1984 entitled Location Map for Ward Valley 
Site", located in San Bernardino Meridian, 
Township 9 North, Range 19 East, and im- 
provements thereon, together with all nec- 
essary easements for utilities and ingress 
and egress to such property, including, but 
not limited to, the right to improve those 
easements, are conveyed by operation of law 
to the Department of Health Services of the 
State of California. Upon the request of the 
State of California, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall provide evidence of title trans- 
fer. 


By Mr. DORGAN: 

S. 1597. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to discourage 
American businesses from moving jobs 
overseas and to encourage the creation 
of new jobs in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

THE AMERICAN JOBS ACT OF 1996 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, today I 
intend to introduce legislation called 
the American Jobs Act, and I simply 
wanted to come to the floor and de- 
Scribe it. I also intend in the coming 
weeks to try to convince as many 
Members of the Senate as possible to 
cosponsor this, because I think it does 
relate to a lot of the issues that the 
American people are very concerned 
&bout. 

Ispoke yesterday on the floor of the 
Senate about the issue of trade and 
jobs and the economy. I know some 
people get tired of hearing that. It is 
probably the same song with 10 dif- 
ferent verses that I come and talk 
about from time to time. 

But I think it is central to the ques- 
tion of where are we headed as a coun- 
try? Who are we and where are we 
going? We are a country that is a won- 
derful country with enormous chal- 
lenges ahead of us, but a country still 
filled with substantial strength and op- 
portunity in the future. 

I mentioned yesterday how interest- 
ing it is to me that at a time when peo- 
ple talk about how awful this country 
is, we have people suggesting we ought 
to put fences down across the border 
down south to keep people out. Why 
would we want to keep people from 
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coming to this country? We have an 
immigration problem. Why do people 
want to come here? Because they think 
this is a remarkable place. Most people 
around the world think this is a won- 
derful place to live and a wonderful 
place to be. 

What is happening in our country? 
Well, we are a country that survived 
the Civil War and came out as one 
country. We survived the depression 
and went on to build the strongest 
economy in the world. We defeated Hit- 
ler, cured polio, and we put a person on 
the Moon. When you think of all the 
wonderful things we have done in this 
country and then understand there is a 
kind of mood in America that is a 
mood of dissatisfaction and concern, 
not about what is past because all of us 
understand that what we have done has 
been quite remarkable in the history of 
humankind, but the concern is about 
the future. Where are we headed? 
Where are we going? What kind of a 
country will we be in the future? 

There are several levels of that con- 
cern. One is about the declining stand- 
ards and values in our country that 
people see. One is about crime and the 
increase in violence in our country and 
the concern about why that exists. But 
the other is about the issue of jobs. 
Will we have good jobs in our country? 
Under what circumstance will we have 
good jobs? There is not a social pro- 
gram in America—none that we talk 
about in the Senate or the House ever 
during the year—that is as important 
or as useful as a good job to an able- 
bodied person that wants to have a 
good job. 

A good job is the best social program 
in our country—a good job with good 
income. My ancestors came here from 
other countries because they saw that 
beacon of hope and opportunity in our 
country. They wanted to take advan- 
tage of it. They wanted a good job. 
They got good jobs and were able to 
give their children an education. That 
is what people in America want today. 
They are concerned because so many 
jobs in America seem to be moving 
elsewhere, and because the jobs that 
exist here seem to pay less money than 
they used to and have less security 
than they used to have. 

We do not have wages spiking up in 
America, except for the wages of 
CEO’s. Yesterday there was a report in 
the newspaper in town that says the 
average CEO salary of the large cor- 
porations of the country was up 23 per- 
cent in 1 year—an average $4 million 
salary. But that is unusual because 
blue-collar workers are not keeping 
pace with inflation. In fact, 60 percent 
of the American families sit around the 
dinner table and talk about their lot in 
life, and they discover that after 20 
years they are working harder and 
they have less income. If you adjust it 
for inflation, they have less income 
now than 20 years ago. 
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Why is that the case? Why is it the 
case that we have jobs with lower in- 
come, with less security, and jobs that 
are moving from our country overseas? 

The chart behind me shows Ameri- 
ca's trade deficit. I am not going to 
speak about that today. That is for an- 
other time. I have already given that 
speech, in any event. But the trade def- 
icit. The merchandise trade deficit last 
year was over $170 billion. What does 
that mean? It means we are buying 
more from other countries than they 
are buying from us. And we have a very 
substantial deficit. What it means is 
jobs that used to be here now are some- 
where else. It means jobs are moving 
from America, from our country, to 
other countries. In fact, this chart 
shows foreign imports now take over 
one-half of U.S. manufacturing gross 
domestic product. 

d another way, if you evaluate 
what it is we produce, manufacture in 
our country, and measure that to what 
we import from other countries, for- 
eign imports now take one-half of U.S. 
manufacturing GDP. A fair portion of 
these foreign imports are goods made 
by American corporations in foreign 
countries to be shipped back for pur- 
chase by American consumers. Or said 
another way, there are American jobs 
that are now gone overseas somewhere, 
making the same products to ship back 
to Pittsburgh, Denver, Fargo, and Sac- 
ramento, to be bought by American 
consumers. They think it is a good 
deal. If you can get somebody working 
for 14 cents an hour in some foreign 
land to make your shoes, shirts, or 
pants, think of how cheap that is going 
to be for American consumers—not un- 
derstanding, of course, that the jobs 
that used to exist here to produce 
those products for our people are now 
gone. 

This chart depicts jobs that used to 
be in America. To pick a few countries, 
U.S. jobs now in foreign affiliates of 
U.S. firms were nearly 70,000 in 1992; 
53,000 in Hong Kong; 14,000 in Costa 
Rica; 40,000 in Ireland, and it goes on 
and on. 

I pointed out yesterday that there 
are à lot of reasons for all of this, like 
global economics, in which corpora- 
tions are redefining the economic 
model and saying, We want to produce 
where it is cheap and sell into an estab- 
lished market." That might be fine for 
them because, for them, that is profits. 
For the rest of the American people it 
is translated into lost jobs. 

The initiative I am offering in the 
Senate today has two purposes, one of 
which I have already introduced in a 
separate smaller piece of legislation. 
The first provision is to say let us start 
by stopping the bleeding. Let us decide 
we will not reward a tax break to com- 
panies which decide to shut their 
American plants down and move their 
U.S. jobs overseas. How do we do that? 
Here is an example: If we have two 
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companies on the same street making 
the same product, owned by two Amer- 
icans, in any American city in the 
country, and they are the same kind of 
company, make the same product, they 
may have the same profitability; the 
only difference is that one of them, on 
a Monday, decides, I am out of here, I 
am done, I am tired of having to pay a 
living wage to an American worker. I 
am tired of having to comply with air 
and water pollution laws. I am sick and 
tired of not being able to hire kids. I 
am tired of having to comply with 
these regulations that require my 
workplace to be safe. So I am escaping. 
I am shutting my door, getting rid of 
my workers, taking my equipment and 
capital and moving to a foreign coun- 
try where I do not have to bother about 
pollution laws. I can dump whatever I 
want into the streams and air. I can 
hire 14-year-olds if I choose. I do not 
have to care about an investment in 
safety in the workplace. Most impor- 
tantly, I can pay 14 cents an hour, 25 
cents an hour, or 50 cents an hour and 
increase my profitability. 

When that person, on a Monday, de- 
cides he is going to do that, and his 
plant closes, and the other person on 
the other end of the block making the 
same product stays here, what is the 
difference? The person that left our 
country to produce the same product 
and ship it back into our country and 
compete with the person that stayed 
gets à tax break. 

Our tax law says that if you leave 
this country, shut your plant down, 
move your jobs overseas, we will give 
you à deal. You get something called 
"deferral." You can defer your income 
tax obligation on the profits you 
earned. In fact, you can defer them per- 
manently, if you wish, and never pay 
taxes on that profit. You can invest 
those proceeds overseas and use profits 
to build more plants and create more 
jobs overseas. We will give you a deal. 
The American taxpayer tells you that 
you can get à big fat tax break. 

Well, no more. In fact, I tried to close 
that little thing last year, and 52 Mem- 
bers of the Senate cast a vote to say, 
“No, we want to keep that tax break.“ 
I do not have the foggiest idea why 
they would think that. But I am going 
to give them a chance to think about it 
at least a dozen more times this year 
because we are going to vote and vote 
and vote on this provision until we de- 
cide to do the right thing. The right 
thing is to have a Tax Code that is at 
least neutral on the question of wheth- 
er you ought to have your jobs in 
America or overseas. 

Iam really flat tired of seeing a Tax 
Code that subsidizes the movement of 
American jobs abroad. Are there condi- 
tions under which people would move 
jobs abroad? Yes. Should we stop it? I 
do not think we can because we have a 
global economy. But should we sub- 
sidize it? No! It is totally ridiculous. 
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Title I of my bill says let us stop this 
insidious tax loophole, stop the break 
that says we will reward you if you 
simply shut down your American plant 
and move your jobs to Mexico, Singa- 
pore, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, China, or 
you name it. 

Title II is also very simple: It says 
for those that create net new jobs in 
America, for those American compa- 
nies that stay in America and create 
net new jobs in America, you get a 20 
percent payroll tax credit on your in- 
come taxes for the first 2 years of that 
new job. Why am I doing that? Because 
I want to close the loophole that allows 
them to move their jobs overseas and 
get paid for doing it, and I want to cre- 
ate an incentive for people to create 
jobs here in this country. 

These people in this town who have 
this global notion that it does not mat- 
ter where manufacturing exists, it does 
not matter where jobs are, are not 
thinking about the well-being of this 
country. This country does not exist by 
consumption figures alone. Every sin- 
gle month you drive to work, turn the 
radio on, guess what? There is some 
commentator telling us about our eco- 
nomic health. How do they describe our 
economic health? They say we con- 
sumed so much last month, we bought 
so much, sales were so high. So we 
measure now the economic health of 
America by what we consume. That is 
not what describes the economic health 
of my hometown or the economic 
health of my State or this country. 

Economic health in this country is 
described by what we produce—manu- 
facture, production. The genesis and 
source of wealth in this country is 
what does this country produce. Those 
who believe America will remain a 
long-term economic world power with- 
out a strong vibrant manufacturing 
economy have not studied the British 
disease of long, slow economic decline 
at the turn of the century when they 
decided it did not matter where manu- 
facturing existed. This country had 
better start caring again about wheth- 
er we have a productive sector, wheth- 
er we have a strong manufacturing 
base, and whether we retain a broad 
network of good paying jobs in this 
country. That comes from the manu- 
facturing sector. 

We spend our time in the Congress 
talking about almost everything ex- 
cept that which matters most to Amer- 
ican families—jobs. Jobs and oppor- 
tunity. You ask most people what they 
care about. They care about whether or 
not they have a decent job and they 
have an opportunity to make a living 
and support their family. Then they 
care about whether their kids are going 
to be able to find a decent job. Yes, 
along the way, whether they can get a 
good education for their kids. Yes, 
whether their families are safe. Yes, 
whether they get decent health care. 
Those are the central issues for fami- 
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lies. All of it is driven by do you have 
an opportunity to get a decent job. 

It ought not escape anybody’s notice 
that as those who describe our eco- 
nomic circumstances in our country, 
these economists—and I guess I should 
make clear with truth in labeling that 
I taught economics in college for a cou- 
ple of years part-time; I was able to 
overcome that and go on and do other 
things in life. The economists who have 
described for us an economic model in 
which they talk about how wonderfully 
healthy America’s economy is because 
it is growing and it is moving ahead. 
Why? Because they talk about how 
much we are consuming—a fair 
amount, incidentally with debt, debt- 
assisted consumption, as opposed to 
manufacturing assisted by good invest- 
ment. That is the difference. 

If we do not start moving to debate 
the central issue of what moves our 
economy ahead and what provides eco- 
nomic strength and vitality for Amer- 
ican families, we are always, it seems 
to me, going to be on the end of a dis- 
connection from the average American 
voter. They want us to be dealing with 
things that matter most in their lives. 
There is not much that is more impor- 
tant than the issue of will this econ- 
omy of ours produce decent jobs in the 
future? Now, we can, as we have in the 
past, just hang around here and talk 
about all the other ancillary issues 
that do not matter very much, but if 
we do not decide that jobs matter and 
that our Tax Code that actually en- 
courages people to move their jobs 
overseas, if we do not decide that des- 
perately needs changes, we do not de- 
serve to belong in this Chamber. We 
have to decide what the central issues 
for our country are. 

I think everybody in this country 
knows that we have lost some 3 million 
manufacturing jobs in about a 5-to 8- 
year-period, at a time when we have in- 
creased by tens of millions the number 
of American citizens who live here. A 
good job base in the manufacturing 
sector is shrinking, our population is 
increasing. Opportunity is moving 
away. It is not too late. I think that 
what most of the American people 
would like us to do is put America’s 
Tax Code on the side of America’s 
workers and America’s taxpayers, and 
not on the side of big corporations that 
will milk the Tax Code by moving jobs 
overseas instead of keeping jobs here at 
home. 

Mr. President, I will be introducing 
the legislation in the Senate today. I 
hope that some of my colleagues will 
join me. Again, I indicate that I fully 
intend that we will have repeated votes 
on this kind of legislation this year be- 
cause I think it is central to the issue 
of what we ought to be doing. 


By Mr. GLENN: 
S. 1598. A bill to provide that profes- 
sional sports teams relocating to dif- 
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ferent communities shall lose trade- 
mark protection with respect to team 
names, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

THE SPORTS HERITAGE ACT 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Sports Heritage 
Act of 1996. This legislation addresses a 
problem faced by many communities 
after the loss of a professional sports 
team and is a companion to a bill I in- 
troduced in November, the Fans Rights 
Act. 

Simply, the Sports Heritage Act 
would allow a community to keep a 
professional team’s name and colors in 
the event of a relocation. The only con- 
dition is that the team must have 
played at least 10 years in the commu- 
nity. The bill also says that the elected 
officials of a community can waive this 
right. 

Mr. President, relocation fever is 
sweeping American professional sports. 
At a record number, professional sports 
teams are abandoning—or attempting 
to abandon—their host communities, 
often with little regard for the histori- 
cal legacy of the team in its home city. 

The Sports Heritage Act gives com- 
munities some protection over that 
historical tradition. For example, the 
proposed team relocation which has 
truly shocked sports fans across the 
country is the Cleveland Browns' deci- 
sion to move to Baltimore. 

Mr. President, I am not going to get 
into the specifics of that move or why 
it has shocked sports fans. But let me 
tell you à bit about the tradition of the 
Browns in Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Browns have been a 
symbol of undying and unwavering fan 
support for half-a-century. During the 
football season, Lakefront Municipal 
Stadium is packed to the rafters with 
Browns' fans rooting on their team. 
There have been glorious Browns’ sea- 
sons and their have been not-so-glori- 
ous seasons. But one constant has been 
the fan support. And that support has 
been passed on from generation to gen- 
eration. 

I am pleased that the deal between 
the city and the NFL will maintain the 
Browns' name and colors in Cleveland 
for a future team. Let's be honest, did 
anyone really think Baltimore Browns 
sounded right? Not only doesn't it 
sound right, it flies in the face of 
sports history in Cleveland, in Ohio, 
and the rest of America. The name 
Browns belongs to the rich sports tra- 
dition of northern Ohio and its right 
that the name and colors will stay. 

Another example is the Oakland 
Raiders. How many of us spent the last 
decade referring to the team as the 
Oakland Raiders instead of the Los An- 
geles Raiders? Or could you imagine 
other situations, such as the Orlando 
Yankees or the New Orleans Cubs? I'm 
not suggesting these two storied fran- 
chises are going to move, but I use the 
examples to stress how a team name 
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can be woven into the fabric of a com- 
munity's traditions. 

The Sports Heritage Act would per- 
mit communities that have long-stand- 
ing ties to a sports franchise, 10 or 
more years, to retain the team name 
for any future franchises. I think that's 
only fair. 

The current relocation fever in pro- 
fessional sports has brought about a 
great deal of attention in Congress. 
Fans and communities need more pro- 
tection and I believe the Fans Rights 
Act will accomplish that. The Sports 
Heritage Act will help strengthen that 
protection and I urge all Senators to 
support this bill. 


By Mrs. FEINSTEIN (for herself 


and Mr. MACK): 

S. 1600. A bill to establish limitations 
on health plans with respect to genetic 
information, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

THE GENETIC FAIRNESS ACT OF 1996 
è Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Madam President, 
today, Senator MACK and I are intro- 
ducing a bill to do two things. It 
would— 

First, prohibit health insurers from 
conditioning the sale or terms of 
health insurance on genetic informa- 
tion of the insured or applicant for in- 
surances; and 

Second, prohibit health insurers from 
requiring an applicant for insurance or 
an individual or family member pres- 
ently covered to take a genetic test or 
to be subjected to questions relating to 
genetic history. 

Under this bill, an insurer could not 
engage in the following actions on the 
basis of any genetic information of an 
individual or family member or on the 
basis of an individual's or family mem- 
ber's request for or receipt of genetic 
services: 

Terminate, restrict, limit, or other- 
wise apply conditions to coverage of an 
individual or family member; 

Cancel or refuse to renew the cov- 
erage of an individual or family mem- 
ber; 

Deny coverage or exclude an individ- 
ual or family member from coverage; 

Impose a rider that excludes coverage 
for certain benefits and services under 
the plan; 

Establish differentials in premium 
rates or cost sharing for coverage 
under the plan; or otherwise discrimi- 
nate against an individual or family 
member in the provision of health care. 

Last fall, as cochairs of the Senate 
Cancer Coalition, Senator MACK and I 
held a hearing on the status and use of 
genetic tests. Witnesses testified about 
the great promise of genetic testing in 
predicting and managing a range of dis- 
eases. A considerable portion of illness 
derives from defects in one or more 
genes or the interplay of environ- 
mental and genetic factors. 

For example, approximately 3 per- 
cent of all children are born with a se- 
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vere condition that is primarily ge- 
netic in origin. By age 24, genetic dis- 
ease strikes 5 percent of Americans. 
Genetic disorders account for one-fifth 
of adult hospital occupancy, two-thirds 
of childhood hospital occupancy, one- 
third of pregnancy loss, and one-third 
of mental retardation. 

About 15 million people are affected 
by one or more of the over 4,000 cur- 
rently identified genetic disorders. An 
even larger number are carriers of ge- 
netic disease. J. Rennie in the June 
1994 Scientific American estimated 
that every person has between 5 and 10 
defective genes though they often are 
not manifested. Indeed, we are all car- 
rying around between 50,000 and 100,000 
genes scattered on 23 pairs of chro- 
mosomes. 

In the past 5 years, there has been a 
virtual explosion of knowledge about 
genes. Scientists, including those at 
the Federal Human Genome Project, 
are decoding the basic units of hered- 
ity. We know that certain diseases 
have genetic links, including cancer, 
Alzheimer's disease, Huntington's dis- 
ease, cystic fibrosis, 
neurofibromatosis, and Lou Gehrig's 
disease. Altered genes play a part in 
heart disease, diabetes, and many other 
more common disease. 

While these important understand- 
ings hold great potential, they also 
present some serious problems. Witness 
after witness at our hearing discussed 
the potential and the reality of health 
insurance discrimination. They told us 
about insurers denying coverage, refus- 
ing to renew coverage, or denying cov- 
erage of a particular condition. 

In a 1992 study, the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment found that 17 of 29 
insurers would not sell insurance to in- 
dividuals when presymptomatic testing 
revealed the likelihood of a serious, 
chronic future disease. Fifteen of 37 
commercial insurers that cover groups 
said they would decline the applicant. 
Underwriters at 11 of 25 Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans said they would turn 
down an applicant if presymptomatic 
testing revealed the likelihood of dis- 
ease. The study also found that insur- 
ers price plans higher—or even out of 
reach—based on genetic information. 
Another study conducted by Dr. Paul 
Billings at the California Pacific Medi- 
cal Center, reached similar conclu- 
sions. 

Here are a few examples, real-life 


cases: 

An individual with hereditary 
hemochromatosis (excessive iron), who 
runs 10K races regularly, but who had 
no symptoms of the disease, could not 
get insurance because of the disease. 

An 8-year-old girl was diagnosed at 14 
days of age with PKU (phenyl- 
ketonuria), a rare inherited disease, 
which if left untreated, leads to retar- 
dation. Most States require testing for 
this disease at birth. Her growth and 
development proceeded normally and 
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she was healthy. She was insured on 
her father’s employment-based policy, 
but when he changed jobs, the insurer 
at the new job told him that his daugh- 
ter was considered to be a high risk pa- 
tient and uninsurable. 

The mother of an elementary school 
student had her son tested for a learn- 
ing disability. The tests revealed that 
the son had fragile X syndrome, an in- 
herited form of mental retardation. 
Her insurer dropped her son’s coverage. 
After searching unsuccessfully for a 
company that would be willing to in- 
sure her son, the mother quit her job so 
she could impoverish herself and be- 
come eligible for Medicaid as insurance 
for her son. 

Another man worked as a financial 
officer for a large national company. 
His son had a genetic condition which 
left him severely disabled. The father 
was tested and found to be an asymp- 
tomatic carrier of the gene which 
caused his son’s illness. His wife and 
other sons were healthy. His insurer 
initially disputed claims filed for the 
son’s care, then paid them, but then re- 
fused to renew the employer’s group 
coverage. The company then offered 
two plans. All employees except this 
father were offered a choice of the two. 
He was allowed only the managed care 
plan. 

A woman was denied health insur- 
ance because her nephew had been di- 
agnosed as having cystic fibrosis and 
she inquired whether she should be 
tested to see if she was a carrier. After 
she was found to carry the gene that 
causes the disease, the insurer told her 
that neither she nor any children she 
might have would be covered unless her 
husband was determined not to carry 
the CF gene. She went for several 
months without health insurance be- 
cause she sought genetic information 
about herself. 

These practices deny people health 
insurance. In the United States, 40 mil- 
lion people or 15 percent have no health 
insurance. In California, it is 23 per- 
cent, translating to between 6 and 7 
million people. If people with genetic 
conditions or predispositions cannot 
buy health insurance on the private 
market, they usually have nowhere to 
turn. To qualify for Medicaid, the pri- 
mary public health insurance program 
for the nonelderly, families have to 
spend down or impoverish themselves. 
Having more uninsured people means 
that we all pay more, both for the pub- 
lic programs and for uninsured people 
arriving in hospital emergency rooms 
at the last minute with exacerbated 
conditions. 

Not only do these denials deprive 
Americans of health insurance, the fear 
of discrimination can have adverse 
health effects. For example, if people 
fear retaliation by their insurer, they 
may be less likely to provide their phy- 
sician with full information. They may 
be reluctant to be tested. This reluc- 
tance means that physicians might not 
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have all the information they need to 
make a solid diagnosis or decide a 
course of treatment. 

I hope Congress will begin to address 
this unfair insurance practice. After 
all, we are all just a bundle of genes. 
We are all at risk of disease and illness. 
This bil can help make health insur- 
ance available to many who need it and 
who want to buy it. I hope my col- 
leagues will join me today in enacting 
this bill.e 


By Mr. LEVIN (for himself, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. DEWINE and Mr. 
KOHL): 

S. 1601. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to extend 
the deadline for and clarify the con- 
tents of the Great Lakes health re- 
search report, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

THE AGENCY FOR TOXIC SUBSTANCES AND DIS- 
EASE REGISTRY REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1996 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill with Senators 
GLENN, DEWINE, and KOHL, to reauthor- 
ize and extend an ongoing research ef- 
fort examining human health effects of 
consuming Great Lakes fish that have 
been exposed to pollutants. Extensive, 
careful research is critical to sensible 
and cost-effective decisions on the 
steps needed to protect the Great 
Lakes environment. 

This research effort was originally 
authorized in the Great Lakes Critical 
Programs Act of 1990, which I authored. 
The effort is being led by the Agency 
for Toxic Substances and Disease Reg- 
istry and is intended to help provide in- 
formation on the human and ecological 
health effects of environmental con- 
tamination, particularly in the Great 
Lakes. 

Studies have indicated that humans 
are the final biological receptors for 
many toxic substances. One of the 
most obvious pathways of human expo- 
sure is fish consumption, since it is 
well documented that some pollutants 
of concern accumulate in fish, and fish- 
ing is à very popular pastime in the 
Great Lakes. 

Preliminary results from the first 
phase of this research indicate an asso- 
ciation between consumption of con- 
taminated fish and human body bur- 
dens of persistent toxic substances, in- 
cluding PCB's, organochlorines, and 
heavy metals such as mercury and 
lead. One ongoing study component of 
the overall project suggests that there 
is a positive connection between the 
amount of Lake Ontario fish consumed 


by mothers and adverse 
neurobehavioral effects in their chil- 
dren. 

The information being gathered 


through this research is crucial to 
making well-informed decisions about 
environmental protection in the Great 
Lakes. Its findings are extremely use- 
ful in the development of a uniform 
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fish advisory for the entire Great 
Lakes, rather than the confusing sys- 
tem currently in place where each 
State warns anglers and consumers of 
slightly different hazards to health. 
This uniform approach’s key compo- 
nents have received the endorsement of 
the Michigan Environmental Science 
Board. And, the data being gathered 
will help guide policymakers in ad- 
dressing possibly one of the most chal- 
lenging issues facing the Great Lakes 
region—contaminated sediments. 

As my colleagues may know, there 
are many areas of concern in the Great 
Lakes. These areas are frequently har- 
bors or watersheds drainage areas that 
have experienced significant industrial 
activity. The sediment in these areas 
has become contaminated with any 
number of persistent pollutants. De- 
spite reductions in point source dis- 
charges, and projected decreasing emis- 
sions from air sources that deposit 
toxics in the Great Lakes, the reservoir 
of contaminants already in sediments 
will continue to degrade water quality 
and therefore increase opportunities 
for human exposure. We must continue 
our efforts to remove or treat these 
sediments, but we will need guidance 
from well-conducted, peer-reviewed sci- 
entific work like that provided by the 
ATSDR to prioritize our efforts. Also, I 
would like to once again strongly urge 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency to submit its very tardy report 
to Congress providing the results of a 
comprehensive national survey of 
aquatic sediment quality. This too is 
important data we need to attack the 
problem of contaminated sediments. 

Extending this research effort is nec- 
essary to help track the long-term ef- 
fects of pollutants on human health. 
This bill authorizes an extension until 
1999 and requires an additional report 
to Congress at the conclusion of the re- 
search. Also, the bill clarifies the pur- 
pose of the research consistent with 
scientific recommendations and the 
preliminary study results. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that all 
my colleagues from the Great Lakes 
region and Senators representing other 
areas that suffer from water quality 
problems will join me in cosponsoring 
this bill. We need more means and data 
by which we can measure our environ- 
mental protection progress and effi- 
ciently target our limited resources. 
This research program is a small, but 
very important part of that effort. We 
cannot afford to make decisions with- 
out the information that is coming out 
of the ATSDR research. Our children’s 
future depends on it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support for the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Agency for Toxic Sub- 
stances and Disease Registry’s 
[ATSDR] study examining the connec- 
tion between consumption of contami- 
nated fish and human health. 

I am honored to join my colleagues, 
Senators LEVIN, KOHL, and DEWINE, in 
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the reauthorization of this study of im- 
mense importance to the people of the 
Great Lakes basin. I am also pleased 
that my Ohio colleague, Congressman 
LATOURETTE, and Congressman OBER- 
STAR have introduced companion legis- 
lation in the House of Representatives. 
That bill was successfully included in 
the House-passed Clean Water Act Re- 
authorization. 

As you may know, the Great Lakes 
States have fish advisories warning the 
public against consumption of certain 
fish at particular levels due to con- 
tamination. This bill would continue a 
research program designed to inves- 
tigate and characterize the association 
between the consumption of contami- 
nated Great Lakes fish and short- and 
long-term harmful human health ef- 
fects. The ATSDR study develops a 
body of knowledge on exposure path- 
ways, body burdens, and associated 
human health effects in defined at-risk 
populations. These populations include 
sport anglers, the urban poor, pregnant 
women and their children, native 
Americans, and elderly. 

This body of knowledge has a variety 
of potential and beneficial uses. Per- 
haps most importantly, it may be used 
to assist State and local agencies in de- 
veloping fish advisories, remedial ac- 
tion plans, and lake-wide management 
plans. The study’s findings may also 
increase general public awareness of 
the health implications of the toxic 
pollution in the lakes, and provide a 
study model for other human health re- 
search. 

Congress has recognized the merits of 
this human health effects research in 
the past. I thank my Great Lakes col- 
leagues for their continued support in 
the effort to understand the impacts of 
consuming contaminated fish and hope 
others will recognize the merits of re- 
authorizing the ATSDR human health 
effects research. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 704 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. SIMPSON] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 704, a bill to establish the Gam- 
bling Impact Study Commission. 
S. 837 
At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BREAUX] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 837, a bill to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to mint coins in com- 
memoration of the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of James Madison. 
S. 942 
At the request of Mr. BOND, the 
names of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBB), the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. KEMPTHORNE], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. DEWINE), the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], and 
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the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
FAIRCLOTH] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 942, à bill to promote increased un- 
derstanding of Federal regulations and 
increased voluntary compliance with 
such regulations by small entities, to 
provide for the designation of regional 
ombudsmen and oversight boards to 
monitor the enforcement practices of 
certain Federal agencies with respect 
to small business concerns, to provide 
relief from excessive and arbitrary reg- 
ulatory enforcement actions against 
small entities, and for other purposes. 
S. 1028 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mrs. MURRAY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1028, à bill to provide in- 
creased access to health care benefits, 
to provide increased portability of 
health care benefits, to provide in- 
creased security of health care bene- 
fits, to increase the purchasing power 
of individuals and small employers, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1183 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
[Mrs. MURRAY] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1183, a bill to amend the Act 
of March 3, 1931 (known as the Davis- 
Bacon Act), to revise the standards for 
coverage under the Act, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1344 
At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
names of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. BINGAMAN] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. NUNN] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1344, à bill to repeal the 
requirement relating to specific statu- 
tory authorization for increases in ju- 
dicial salaries, to provide for auto- 
matic annual increases for judicial sal- 
aries, and for other purposes. 
S. 1960 
At the request of Mr. BENNETT, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAIG] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1360, a bill to ensure personal privacy 
with respect to medical records and 
health care-related information, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1416 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from California 
(Mrs. FEINSTEIN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1416, a bill to establish 
limitation with respect to the disclo- 
sure and use of genetic information, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1553 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1553, a bill to provide that members of 
the Armed Forces performing services 
for the peacekeeping effort in the Re- 
public of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall 
be entitled to certain tax benefits in 
the same manner as if such services 
were performed in a combat zone. 
S. 1560 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
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lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1560, à bill to require Co- 
lombia to meet anti-narcotics perform- 
ance standards for continued assist- 
ance and to require a report on the 
counter-narcotics efforts of Colombia. 


S. 1568 


At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. JEFFORDS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1568, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 to provide for 
the extension of certain expiring provi- 
sions. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 43 


At the request of Mr. THOMAS, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. GRAMS], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 43, a concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress regarding proposed missile tests 
by the People's Republic of China. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 215 


At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. CONRAD] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 215, A 
resolution to designate June 19, 1996, as 
“National Baseball Day“. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 217 


At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. NUNN], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KERRY], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 217, a 
resolution to designate the first Friday 
in May 1996, as American Foreign 
Service Day” in recognition of the men 
and women who have served or are 
presently serving in the American For- 
eign Service, and to honor those in the 
American Foreign Service who have 
given their lives in the line of duty. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 224 


At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 224, a resolution to 
designate September 23, 1996, as Na- 
tional Baseball Heritage Day." 


SENATE RESOLUTION 226 


At the request of Mr. DOMENICI, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mrs. BOXER) was added as à cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 226, a resolution 
to proclaim the week of October 13 
through October 19, 1996, as National 
Character Counts Week." 


March 7, 1996 
AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


THE FEDERAL FUNDS FULL 
INVESTMENT ACT OF 1996 


MOYNIHAN AMENDMENT NO. 3465 


Mr. MOYNIHAN proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 3021) to guaran- 
tee the continuing full investment of 
Social Security and other Federal 
funds in obligations of the United 
States; as follows: 

Strike all matter after the enactment 
clause and insert the following: 

TITLE —PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 
SEC. 01. INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT. 

Subsection (b) of section 3101 of title 31, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
the dollar amount contained in the first sen- 
tence and inserting 35. 400, 000. 000,000 


rr 


NOTICE OF HEARING 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PARKS, HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION, AND RECREATION 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Parks, His- 
toric Preservation, and Recreation of 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

The hearing will take place on Thurs- 
day, March 21, 1996, at 9:30 a.m., in 
room SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of this hearing is to re- 
view S. 305, a bill to establish the Shen- 
andoah Valley National Battlefields 
and Commission in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia; H.R. 1091, a bill to improve 
the National Park System in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia; S. 1225, a bill to 
require the Secretary of the Interior to 
conduct an inventory of historic sites, 
buildings, and artifacts in the Cham- 
plain Valley and the upper Hudson 
River Valley; S. 1226, a bill to require 
the Secretary of the Interior to prepare 
a study of battlefields of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the War of 1812, to es- 
tablish an American Battlefield Pro- 
tection Program; and Senate Joint 
Resolution 42, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the Civil War Center at Lou- 
isiana State University as the United 
States Civil War Center," making the 
center the flagship institution for plan- 
ning the sesquicentennial commemora- 
tion of the Civil War. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the hearing record should send two 
copies of their testimony to the Sub- 
committee on Parks, Historic Preser- 
vation, and Recreation, Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, 364 Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, DC 20510-6150. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Jim O’Toole of the subcommittee 
staff at (202) 224-5161. 


March 7, 1996 
AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Armed Services be authorized to meet 
at 9:30 a.m. on Thursday, March 7, 1996, 
in executive session, to consider pend- 
ing military nominations, to be imme- 
diately followed by an open session at 
10 a.m. to consider the nomination of 
Mr. Kenneth H. Bacon to be Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, 
Mr. Franklin D. Kramer to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Affairs, and Mr. Alvin L. Alm 
to be Assistant Secretary of Energy for 
Environmental Management. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation be allowed to meet during the 
Thursday, March 7, 1996, session of the 
Senate for the purpose of conducting à 
hearing on air bag safety. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent on behalf of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee to meet on 
Thursday, March 7, 1996, at 9:30 a.m., 
for a hearing on S. 356, Language of 
Government Act of 1995. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be authorized to hold a 
business meeting during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, March 7, 1996, 
at 10 a.m., in SD-106. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources be author- 
ized to meet for a hearing on the Reau- 
thorization of National Institutes of 
Health, during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Thursday, March 7, 1996, at 9:30 


a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, March 7, 1996, at 3:00 
p.m., in SH-219 to hold a closed briefing 
on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the Subcommittee 
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on Hast Asian and Pacific Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be au- 
thorized to hold a joint meeting with 
the House Subcommittee on Asia and 
the Pacific of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Thursday, March 
7, 1996, at 2 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS AND PUBLIC LAND 

MANAGEMENT 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on forests and Public Land Manage- 
ment of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources be granted permis- 
sion to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, March 7, 1996, for 
the purposes of conducting a sub- 
committee hearing which is scheduled 
to begin at 1 p.m. The purpose of this 
oversight hearing is to receive testi- 
mony on S. 393 and H.R. 924, the Ange- 
les National Forest Land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PARKS, HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION, AND RECREATION 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Parks, Historic Preservation, and 
Recreation of the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources be granted 
permission to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, March 7, 
1996, for purposes of conducting a sub- 
committee hearing which is scheduled 
to begin at 9:30 a.m. The purpose of 
this oversight hearing is to review S. 
745, a bill to require the National Park 
Service to eradicate brucellosis afflict- 
ing the bison in Yellowstone National 
Park; S. 796 and H.R. 238, a bill to pro- 
vide for the protection of wild horses 
within the Ozark National Scenic 
Riverways, MO, and prohibit the re- 
moval of such horses; and S. 1451, a bill 
to authorize an agreement between the 
Secretary of the Interior and a State 
providing for the continued operation 
by State employees of national parks 
in the State during any period in which 
the National Park Service is unable to 
maintain the normal level of park op- 
erations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


—— 
ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FAITH IN ACTION 


è Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to take a moment to praise a 
worthy nonprofit organization that is 
having a real impact on four commu- 
nities in my home State of Maine. The 
organization is Faith in Action, a na- 
tional program of the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation that in 1993 began 
providing technical assistance and 
startup grants to help develop inter- 
faith volunteer projects that focus on 
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helping those in need of care from the 
community. 

During the first 2 years of the pro- 
gram, Faith in Action limited its 
grants to faith coalitions—churches, 
temples, and synagogues—that wanted 
to begin volunteer care giving projects 
within their community A total of 800 
such projects will be funded over 4 
years of this initiative. In 1995, Faith 
In Action expanded its criteria, and 
now encourages health and social serv- 
ice agencies to join with congregations 
to develop new projects. Each approved 
coalition is awarded a $25,000 grant to 
assist people in the community of all 
ages who have special needs. 

Over the last year, these grants have 
helped fund important projects in four 
communities in Maine: Portland, Ban- 
gor, Richmond, and Lubec. In Bangor, 
two Faith in Action programs are up 
and running, providing the frail elderly 
residents in and around that city with 
a variety of assistance. Developed by 
St. Joseph Healthcare, in conjunction 
with area churches and synagogues, 
the project assesses the needs of elder- 
ly residents, particularly improving 
their access to quality health care. 
Volunteers provide transportation, 
home visits, help in meal preparation, 
light housekeeping or repairs in the 
home, and other services to assist the 
elderly who want to maintain some 
independence, but cannot do every- 
thing for themselves. 

A similar project is starting up in the 
small town of Richmond, where the 
grant money is being used to assist the 
homebound elderly with transpor- 
tation, companionship, and other serv- 
ices. A new facility has opened in that 
town for those elderly residents who 
need some living assistance, but do not 
qualify for a nursing home. Some of 
the Faith in Action funds went toward 
the purchase of a van to help these 
residents get to and from the grocery 
store, pharmacy, and other errands. A 
grant in Portland is targeted for per- 
sons who have acquired brain injuries 
and will go toward meeting the special 
needs of that population. And far up 
the coast, in the town of Lubec, a 
Faith in Action grant is being used to 
help meet the needs of children, adults, 
and seniors who are receiving hospice 
care. 

The common link between all these 
projects, of course, is the members of 
the community reaching out to help 
those within their city or town who 
need their help. Faith in Action grants 
are rooted in voluntarism, and in link- 
ing the different religious communities 
within a city or town to work together 
to better serve the community. Only 
by working together can we solve some 
of the many problems within our cities 
and towns. 

As chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, I am extremely 
aware of the daunting demographics 
that we face in the coming decades. 
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More than 33 million Americans are 
over the age of 65 today—a number 
that will double in the coming three 
decades. We need to prepare now to 
meet the needs of today's aging popu- 
lation. Faith in Action is an organiza- 
tion with the vision to meet that goal, 
by encouraging the diverse members of 
& community to work with one another 
to address the special needs of individ- 
uals within that community. We need 
to encourage more and more people to 
get involved in Faith in Action volun- 
teer projects, or in any volunteer 
project at all. We can do so much for 
each other, even if it is only for a few 
hours each month. 

I congratulate the organizations in 
Maine that have already received Faith 
in Action grants and are putting them 
to such important use. I encourage 
other churches, synagogues, and tem- 
ples in Maine and around the country 
to contact their local health and social 
service agencies and see if they can 
come up with a project that might 
serve the needs of the elderly or dis- 
abled in their community. Finally, I 
salute Faith in Action and the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation for their 
dedication to these projects—keep up 
the good work.e 


—— 
REFORM IN RUSSIA 


è Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, on 
February 5, Russia's Commission on 
Human Rights of the Russian Federa- 
tion issued its report, On the Observ- 
ance of the Rights of Man and the Citi- 
zen in the Russian Federation." The re- 
port covers the years 1994-1995 and its 
conclusion is troubling: the human 
rights situation in the Russian Federa- 
tion has remained extremely unsatis- 
factory." 'The commission observed 
that constitutional guarantees for 
human rights and civil liberties *'re- 
main largely rhetorical" and that in 
many aspects of civil and political 
rights and liberties there has been a 
distinct retreat from democratic 
achievements.” 

In support of its finding, the commis- 
sion noted, inter alia: an increasing 
militarization of society; growth in the 
jurisdiction and powers of the security 
forces; the use of force to resolve do- 
mestic affairs, as in Chechnya; aggra- 
vation of racial and ethnic intolerance 
and discrimination; and the termi- 
nation of state support for human 
rights organizations and offices. Po- 
litical expediency," the commission 
charges, increasingly takes  prece- 
dence over fundamental principles of 
law and respect for human rights and 
dignity," a cause “for grave concern." 

Mr. President, only this past week 
the former head of the commission, 
Sergei Kovalev, was in Washington to 
testify before the Commission on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe [CSCE], 
also known as the Helsinki Commis- 
sion and on which I have recently been 
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appointed to serve. Mr. Kovalev was 
president of Russia's Commission on 
Human Rights from its inception in Oc- 
tober 1993 until he submitted his res- 
ignation on January 23 of this year. 
The commission's report bears his 
stamp. His resignation was in protest 
over the very matters I have just 
noted: the fear that Russia's leaders 
are paying only lip service to demo- 
cratic and economic reform and con- 
templating a return to the worst fea- 
tures of Soviet-era authoritarian rule. 

Mr. Kovalev's testimony last week 
focused on the fighting in Chechnya, 
about which I will comment further 
below, but he has a long history of 
fighting for human rights, including as 
a political prisoner in the former So- 
viet Union. His voice is among the 
most respected in Russia; he main- 
tained his seat in Russia's State Duma 
despite the resurgence of the Com- 
munists in December's parliamentary 
elections. 

In his letter of resignation to Presi- 
dent Yeltsin, Mr. Kovalev wrote: 

Even though you continue to proclaim 
your undying devotion to democratic ideals, 
you have at first slowly, and then more and 
more abruptly, changed the course of your 
government policy. Now your government is 
trying to turn the country in a direction 
completely contrary to the one proclaimed 
in August 1991. 

He then goes on to analyze President 
Yeltsin's swing toward 
authoritarianism. Mr. Kovalev ques- 
tions President Yeltsin's commitment 
to the basic hallmarks of democracy, 
when he has virtually halted judicial 
reform", and thwarted transparency 
and accountability with the creation of 
secret institutions and constant 
issuing of secret decrees. 

Mr. President, in the past 6 years, we 
have witnessed amazing democratic 
and economic transformations in Rus- 
sia. While these radical changes have 
borne some difficult and unfortunate 
challenges both in Russia and the 
international arena, Russia had been 
on a course of reform that we em- 
braced. We counted on President 
Yeltsin, whose own personal metamor- 
phosis had apparently paralleled his 
nation’s, to lead Russia through these 
challenges. But now there are trou- 
bling signs of erosion of Yeltsin’s genu- 
ine commitment to reform which, if 
continued, could have detrimental con- 
sequences for the U.S. national inter- 
est. Our interest lies in the continu- 
ation of reform in Russia—whether led 
by President Yeltsin or not. 

As we wait for more reform in Rus- 
sia, President Yeltsin has tried to reas- 
sure the international community with 
positive words and uplifting promises. 
But some of the actions we have seen 
in recent weeks, including the sacking 
of his respected economic advisor and 
other Cabinet-level reformers, lend 
pause. The replacements have been So- 
viet-era hardliners resistant to reform 
and internationalism. Many people 
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have voiced reservations about Presi- 
dent Yeltsin’s authoritarian ten- 
dencies, and hope that it may just be 
election year posturing, a response to 
the decidedly antireform results of last 
month’s parliamentary elections in 
Russia. The question we must ask is 
how far on the slippery slope do we go 
with President Yeltsin? When do his 
attempts to appease hardline critics 
leave Russia in the same boat he 
claims to want to avoid? 

Mr. Kovalev testified about the ex- 
cessive use of force in Chechnya and I 
join in his condemnation of practices 
repugnant to human dignity. It is clear 
that the fighting in Chechnya is war; 
the combatants on both sides are com- 
mitted to a cause. But even in war, 
there are standards of respect for 
human rights and for civilized conduct. 
These have been violated on both sides 
of the conflict and both deserve con- 
demnation. 

But Russia, as a sovereign state, and 
as a member of the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
has a special obligation to avoid civil- 
ian casuaiZ^s during hostilities on its 
own territory. The practice of calling 
in indiscriminate airstrikes on 
Chechnyan villages must end, just as 
surely as the Chechnyan practice of 
terrorism must stop. 

The overall slowing and, in fact, ap- 
parent retreat by Russia’s leadership in 
human rights and reform brings into 
question the future direction of United 
States-Russia relations, as well as Rus- 
sia’s place in post-cold war alliances, in 
doubt. President Clinton and Secretary 
Christopher are right to do all they can 
to work with the new Russian officials 
and offer constructive support wher- 
ever we can to advance the cause of re- 
form. But we must keep our eye on the 
ball: our goal is reform—democratic, 
economic, and military reform—and 
support for President Yeltsin to the ex- 
tent that he will deliver those reforms. 

I conclude by quoting from Mr. 
Kovalev’s March 6 testimony to the 
CSCE in which he, in turn, drew on the 
wisdom of one of Russia’s leading pro- 
ponents of democracy and human 
rights, Andrei Sakharov: 

The West should have a two-track policy 
(towards Russia): assistance and pressure. 
Assist, and effectively assist—the growing 
civil society and democratic movement in 
(our) country. Exert pressure, and strong 
pressure—on those forces that oppose peace, 
human rights and progress.e 


DISAPPROVAL OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S CERTIFICATION OF MEX- 
100 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to further comment on a joint 
resolution introduced on March 5, 1996, 
that disapproves of the administra- 
tion's certification of Mexico. I am 
joined by my colleagues Senator 
HELMS, Senator MCCONNELL, and Sen- 
ator PRESSLER who are original cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 50, but 
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were inadvertently omitted as original 
cosponsors upon introduction. I also 
urge its immediate passage. 

In order to determine if a country 
has cooperated fully with the United 
States, the President must evaluate 
the country's efforts in several areas: 
their efforts to reduce cultivation of il- 
legal drugs, their interdiction efforts, 
the swift, decisive action by the Gov- 
ernment against corruption within its 
ranks and their extradition of drug 
traffickers. The results of the Govern- 
ment's efforts are the true indication 
of success. 'These same standards 
should also be used when Congress 
measures the accomplishments of for- 
eign governments. 

As required under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, the President released his 
list on March 1 and granted Mexico full 
certification. That designation is com- 
pletely unacceptable, and undeserved. 
And for that reason, my colleagues and 
I are introducing this joint resolution 
of disapproval of Mexico's certifi- 
cation. 

Mexico is à sieve. For the President 
to certify that Mexico is complying 
with antinarcotics efforts and curbing 
the export of drugs across the border is 
simply not supported by the facts. 

Our own Drug Enforcement Agency 
[DEA] estimates that up to 70 percent 
of all illegal drugs found in the United 
States come from Mexico. Seventy-five 
percent of the cocaine in the United 
States is said to have come from Mex- 
ico. Virtually all of the heroin pro- 
duced in Mexico is trafficked in the 
United States. These numbers cer- 
tainly do not sound like full coopera- 
tion to me. From these numbers alone, 
it seems as though the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has failed horribly in its ef- 
forts to curb the flow of drugs into the 
United States. Even the International 
Narcotics Control Strategy Report just 
released by the State Department 
states that no country in the world 
poses a more immediate narcotics 
threat to the United States than Mex- 
ico." Our own State Department says 
this. 

Even efforts to end police corruption 
have failed because the drug trade has 
infiltrated the Mexican law enforce- 
ment community. Robert Gelbard, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Narcotics and Law Enforce- 
ment Affairs in a congressional hear- 
ing, stated that we have always been 
aware—and acknowledge—that law en- 
forcement corruption in Mexico is a 
deeply entrenched, serious obstacle to 
bilateral antinarcotics cooperation." 
The State Department, in their 1996 
Strategy Report, while acknowledging 
some efforts by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, indicates the continuation of of- 
ficial corruption by stating that, ‘‘en- 
demic corruption continued to under- 
mine both policy initiatives and law 
enforcement operations." 

It is time that the Mexican Govern- 
ment takes aggressive action against 
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drug traffickers. Promises are no 
longer adequate. Among other steps 
that should be taken, Mexico should be 
arresting and extraditing more of its 
cartel leaders. Mexico must comply 
with the 165 outstanding requests for 
extradition by the United States. That 
would be real cooperation. 

The Mexican Government should also 
swiftly enact legislation stemming the 
growing problem of money laundering 
and enforce its anticorruption laws. 
There are no reporting requirements if 
an individual walks up to an exchange 
center with suitcases filled with cash. 
This should be adequate evidence that 
Mexico needs reporting requirements 
of large cash transactions. Action to 
identify and prosecute officials that 
interfere with the investigation, pros- 
ecution, or have assisted in the drug 
trade, must occur with greater fre- 
quency if government officials are to 
be trusted. 

For the President to claim that Mex- 
ico has been fully cooperating to end 
the scourge of drugs is beyond belief. I 
hope that the Senate will now closely 
analyze and debate the extent of Mexi- 
co’s participation in the illegal drug 
trade. Then we should ask ourselves, 
“Is the Mexican Government taking 
actions that actually slows the flow of 
drugs?" It seems as though it has not. 

The Mexican Government must do 
more to fight the narcotics industry 
that has permeated the lives of the 
Mexican people and the economy of 
Mexico. The drug trade is worth tens of 
billion of dollars to Mexico. No wonder 
Mexico is having difficulty decreasing 
the flow of drugs from their country 
into ours. There is too much money in- 
volved. 

Mexico is now being used to store co- 
caine from Colombia for shipment into 
the United States. The cartels may be 
storing as much as 70 to 100 tons of co- 
caine in Mexico at any one time. With 
a developing narcotics infrastructure 
and its close proximity to the United 
States, Mexico has proven to be an 
asset that the cartels do not want to 
lose. And now there are reports that 
the Mexican gangs may soon take over 
the drug trafficking from the Cali car- 
tel. It is ironic then that Colombia, the 
source country, was decertified while 
Mexico was fully certified. 

I must also add that I have heard 
that some foreign officials believe our 
certification process is illegitimate. 
This is the height of arrogance. What is 
illegitimate about placing conditions 
on our foreign aid and requiring the re- 
cipient to curb the flow of drugs? 

The certification process has the net 
effect of bringing the drug problem to 
the forefront, not only for the United 
States but also for Mexico. It seems as 
though only when a government is 
forced to confront the problem as dif- 
ficult as the drug trade will a solution 
be found. 

As a result of the amount of drugs 
that are found to have come into the 
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United States through Mexico, we 
know that Mexico has failed to stem 
the international drug trade. If this ad- 
ministration does not want to recog- 
nize Mexico’s failure, then it is up to 
Congress to do so. Again, I encourage 
my colleagues to join us in this effort.e 


RECOGNIZING THE ODELSON 
FAMILY 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, the late 
Sam and Rose Odelson of Chicago had 
13 children, 8 of whom served in the 
U.S. Armed Forces during World War 
II. Their contributions should be recog- 
nized. 

Four sons served in Europe, three in 
the Pacific, and one in the States. Two 
were injured in combat, and altogether, 
they earned 20 battle stars. 

Oscar served in the U.S. Army in 
Italy. Sidney, an Army veteran who 
landed at Omaha Beach served in 
France and Germany. Joe was also in 
the Army, serving near the tail end of 
the war in southern France. Julius was 
89th Airborne, Roy was in the Army 
Air Corps, Ben served with the 13th Air 
Force in the South Pacific for over 2 
years, and Mike was an MP in the Phil- 
ippines. 

All the eight Odelson boys returned 
home after the war. A few stayed in 
Chicago, the others moved out to 
sunny California to work in the insur- 
ance, furniture, or restaurant business. 

With the recent commemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of World War II, it 
is fitting to recognize the achieve- 
ments of this family. I salute these 
brothers and their family for their self- 
less commitment to our country. 


CONDEMNING THE CAMPAIGN OF 
TERROR AGAINST ISRAEL 


* Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, in a state- 
ment last week I condemned two ter- 
rorist bombings which took place in 
Jerusalem and Ashkelon 12 days ago. I 
did not think that it would be so soon 
that events would bring me once again 
to this floor to condemn another pair 
of cowardly attacks against innocent 
people, including young children. 

Today, Israelis are justifiably 
shocked, disgusted, and angry. To 
bring home just what Israel is experi- 
encing, let me provide a vivid compari- 
son. On a proportional basis, the num- 
ber of people killed by terrorists in 
Israel over the past 12 days would be 
equivalent to over 3,000 Americans 
killed. Imagine what our reaction 
would be if over 3,000 Americans were 
murdered in terrorist attacks in such a 
short period. 

I dare say that our fundamental 
sense of stability and security as a na- 
tion would be shaken to its very core. 
That is what Israelis are feeling today. 

As difficult as it is in this moment of 
grief and anger, we have to recognize 
the motive of those behind these das- 
tardly attacks. Their single-minded 
aim is to end the peace process cold. 
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We cannot let them have the satis- 
faction of that kind of victory. We 
must resist the urge of our raw emo- 
tions in the wake of these outrageous 
attacks. We must not discard the re- 
markable achievements of the past 3 
years, for that would play directly into 
the hands of the terrorists. 

Last week, I urged that the peace 
process continue. I believe that even 
more firmly now. 

The terrorists can be defeated 
through a two-pronged strategy. First, 
there must be intensified efforts to de- 
stroy the infrastructure and network 
that are ultimately behind terrorist ac- 
tions. In that regard, I commend Presi- 
dent Clinton for offering technical as- 
sistance to the Israelis and Palestin- 
ians in the war against terror. Second, 
we must prove to the terrorists that 
their actions are not producing the de- 
sired results. That means moving for- 
ward undaunted with the peace proc- 
ess. 

Last week, I appealed to the Pal- 
estinian majority that supports peace 
to join the battle against terror with 
renewed vigor because it is their future 
that is most at stake. I renew that call 
today. If these attacks continue, then 
the Palestinian experience with self- 
government could become a fleeting 
memory. 

Mr. President, in my remarks today I 
have used the term ‘‘war’’—the same 
term Prime Minister Shimon Peres has 
used to describe the state of affairs be- 
tween Israel and Hamas. It is an appro- 
priate term to use, and unlike many 
wars this one is a clear-cut conflict be- 
tween good and evil. 

A victory by the pro-peace majority 
of Israelis and Palestinians could lead 
the way to a thriving, vibrant, and co- 
operative Middle East. A victory by 
Hamas and its extremist allies on both 
sides will mean conflict, bloodshed, and 
division long into the future. 

In this war, as in all of Israel’s wars, 
the United States will stand by Israel 
and do whatever it takes to ensure vic- 
tory. 

Mr. President, Israel has endured 
much suffering in its short history, and 
it has shown remarkable fortitude in 
the face of terrorism and other at- 
tempts to destroy it. The Israeli people 
have always thwarted the designs of 
those who have tried every means to 
eliminate their country. I have no 
doubt that they will prevail in their 
present struggle against those who 
have declared war against Israel, the 
peace process, and, indeed civilization 
itself.e 


REPORT OF SENATE DELEGA- 
TION’S TRIP TO THE MIDDLE 
EAST 

e Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in Feb- 

ruary, I led a congressional delegation 

on a trip to Jordan, Syria, Israel, and 

Cyprus. I was pleased to be joined on 
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this trip by the distinguished Senators 
from Virginia and Oklahoma—Senators 
ROBB and INHOFE. 

On our trip, Senator INHOFE, Senator 
ROBB, and I focused primarily on the 
Middle East peace process, including 
prospects for a peace treaty between 
Israel and Syria, as well as the imple- 
mentation of Israel’s peace agreements 
with Jordan and the Palestinians. Dur- 
ing our stop in Cyprus, we examined 
the conflict between the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots and the likelihood of 
a peaceful, negotiated settlement. 

Since our return, the Middle East— 
and specifically  Israel—has been 
wracked by an unimaginable wave of 
violence and terror. The murder of 
scores of innocent Israelis, as well as 
Palestinians, Americans, and other ci- 
vilians, has cast an unmistakable pall 
over the peace process. To be frank, I 
am not sure that any supporter of the 
peace process, be they in Israel, the 
Palestinian autonomous zone, or the 
United States, has a clear idea of what 
the future holds. 

My own hope is that the process can 
survive this unspeakable assault. Our 
recent trip reaffirmed for me the clear 
fact that the terrorists are the enemies 
of peace. If the terrorists succeed in de- 
stroying the peace process, then they 
will be rewarded for their depravity. I 
do not think such an outcome would be 
right or fair. 

Mr. President, the Senate already 
has responded to some of the terrorist 
bombings in Israel. Scarcely a week 
ago, the Senate passed a resolution to 
condemn the perpetrators, to commis- 
erate with the victims, to express con- 
tinued support for our ally, Israel. In a 
shocking indication of how frequent 
these incidents have become, however, 
the Senate will soon consider yet an- 
other resolution that condemns two 
more bombings that have occurred 
since the passage of the last resolution. 

Above and beyond these resolutions, 
I would expect that there may be some 
deep soul searching in both the Con- 
gress and the administration about the 
American role in coordinating the 
peace process. In this regard, I thought 
it might be useful to share with my 
colleagues the report that our Senate 
delegation made on its recent trip to 
the Middle East. As I said a moment 
ago, our trip preceded the recent wave 
of terror, but I think that our observa- 
tions, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions remain timely and important. 

Mr. President, I ask that our delega- 
tion’s executive summary be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The summary follows: 

LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1996. 
Hon. JESSE HELMS, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: From February 7-14, 
1996, our Senate delegation traveled to the 
Eastern Mediterranean, visiting Jordan, 
Syria, Israel, and Cyprus. The delegation, led 
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by Senator Claiborne Pell, Democrat from 
Rhode Island and Ranking Minority Member 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, included Senator Charles S. Robb, 
Democrat from Virginia and a Member of the 
Senate Committees on Foreign Relations, 
Armed Services and Intelligence; and Sen- 
ator James Inhofe, Republican from Okla- 
homa and a Member of the Senate Commit- 
tees on Armed Services and Intelligence. We 
were accompanied by Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee staff members Edwin K. 
Hall (Minority Staff Director and Chief 
Counsel), George A. Pickart (Minority Pro- 
fessional Staff Member for the Near East and 
South Asia), and Peter M. Cleveland (Minor- 
ity Professional Staff Member for East Asia 
and the Pacific) and by Jay C. Ghazal (Legis- 
lative Assistant to Senator Pell for Defense 
Issues). 

The purpose of the trip was to focus on the 
Middle East peace process, including pros- 
pects for a successful conclusion to the bilat- 
eral negotiations between Israel and Syria, 
and the status of the implementation of 
Israel's peace agreements with Jordan and 
the Palestinians. We also examined the po- 
tential for a peaceful and negotiated settle- 
ment to the conflict on Cyprus. 

In Jordan the delegation met with His Maj- 
esty King Hussein bin Talal, Her Majesty 
Queen Noor, and wit newly-appointed For- 
eign Minister Abdal Karim al-Kabariti; in 
Syria with Foreign Minister Farouq al-Shara 
and Vice President Abdal Halim Khaddam; in 
Israel with Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
and with representatives of the Israel De- 
fense Forces on the Golan Heights; in Gaza 
with PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat and newly 
elected Palestinian Council members Haider 
Abdel Shafi, Ziyad Abu Amer, and Riyad 
Zanoun; and in Cyprus with President 
Glafcos Clerides, House President Alexis 
Galanos, and Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf 
Denktash. In addition, Senators Robb and 
Inhofe, both members of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence, met separately 
with U.S. intelligence officials on matters 
pertaining to the region. 

Our visit to the region coincided with a pe- 
riod of intense activity with regard to the 
peace process and other matters: 

On the day of our arrival in Israel, Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres called for early elec- 
tions in an effort to secure a mandate for his 
peace negotiations with Syria; 

Syria and Israel, fresh from a scheduled 
break in their negotiations at Wye Planta- 
tion in Maryland, had just hosted a shuttle 
visit by U.S. Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher; 

The Palestinians had just concluded elec- 
tions for a chief executive—a vote won over- 
whelmingly by PLO Chairman Yasser 
Arafat—and an 88 member council; 

On the day we traveled to Gaza, Israel had 
sealed its borders with the Palestinian au- 
tonomous area for security reasons, one of 
many closures since the onset of self-rule; 

Israel and Jordan continued to work out 
arrangements to implement their recent 
peace treaty, at the same time that King 
Hussein exhibited a more aggressive posture 
towards Iraq; 

As Ankara grappled with forming a new 
government and as Athens installed new 
leadership, tensions flared between Turkey 
and Greece over an uninhabited Dodecanese 
islet, and a visit by a high-level U.S. envoy 
to mediate over Cyprus was cancelled. 

We would like to commend the dedicated 
U.S. Foreign Service personnel at the Amer- 
ican Embassies in Jordan, Syria, Israel and 
Cyprus, and at the U.S. Consulate General in 
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Jerusalem, for their assistance and support 
during our trip. In particular, we would like 
to express our deep appreciation to Ambas- 
sador Wesley W. Egan, Jr. and Deputy Politi- 
cal Counselor Margot Sullivan in Amman; 
Ambassador Christopher W.S. Ross and Po- 
litical Officer Laurence Silverman in Damas- 
cus; Ambassador Martin S. Indyk and Politi- 
cal Officer John Hall in Tel Aviv; Consul 
General Edward G. Abington, Jr. and Politi- 
cal Officer Gina Abercrombie-Winstanley in 
Jerusalem; and Ambassador Richard A. Bou- 
cher and Political Officer John Lister in 
Nicosia, for their special efforts to make our 
trip a success. 

We would also like to thank our military 
escort, Commander Sean Fogarty (USN), as 
well as Commander Joe Malone (USN), and 
YN1 Dwight Brisbane (USN) for their excep- 
tional work in support of the delegation. 

This report attempts to present a snapshot 
of the circumstances at the time of our vísit. 
Our visit, it should be noted, preceded the re- 
cent wave of terrorist bombings in Israel, so 
the report does not address the bombings or 
their potential impact—which undoubtedly 
will be quite significant on the region and 
the prospects for peace. The views expressed 
are our own, and do not necessarily reflect 
those of the Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, or the indi- 
vidual members thereof. 

Sincerely, 


JAMES M. INHOFE. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
ISRAEL-SYRIA PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 

Peace talks between Israel and Syria re- 
sumed late last year and showed signs of 
progress. Syrian and Israeli officials report 
that serious discussions have taken place 
under U.S. auspices at Wye Plantation in 
Maryland, and that the new informal setting 
helped to produce greater flexibility from 
both sides. 

The parties may become distracted by 
early elections in Israel and the presidential 
campaign in the United States, which in 
turn may prevent them from reaching quick 
agreement on a peace treaty. But officials 
from Israel and Syria say substantive nego- 
tiations will continue for the foreseeable fu- 
ture and assert that an agreement remains 
possible. 

Notwithstanding the improvements ín at- 
mosphere, Syria and Israel still have a tough 
road ahead in the negotiations: 

The relationship between the two coun- 
tries is plagued by instinctual mistrust; 

Difficult decisions remain to be made on 
security arrangements on the Golan Heights 
(including the extent of Israel s withdrawal, 
the dimensions of demilitarized zones, and 
the possible presence of an international 
monitoring force including U.S. troops) and 
on the fabric of the future Israeli-Syrian re- 
lationship. 

Syrians accept the inevitability of peace 
with Israel, but appear uncertain of the 
terms, ill-prepared for a normal relationship 
and reluctant to accept the concept of a 
warm peace. 

ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN PEACE AGREEMENTS 

Assuming the recent terrorist bombings in 
Israel do not cause the peace process to un- 
ravel completely, the Oslo II" agreement 
between Israel and the Palestinians will set 
the stage for the emergence of a permanent 
Palestinian entity—which Palestinians see 
as their own state with East Jerusalem as its 
capital, and which Israelis see as something 
far short of that. 
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Palestinian officials, including PLO Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat, bristle at what they per- 
ceive to be "unequal" U.S. treatment of 
Israel and the Palestinians, but acknowledge 
the importance of their own commitments 
on security and wish to be seen as working 
hard to prevent acts of violence and terror 
against Israelis. 

The Palestine National Council wil have 
to decide whether and how to amend the 
PLO Covenant, which still refers to the de- 
struction of Israel. Arafat clearly recognizes 
the need to address the issue, but is not yet 
fully committed to changes that will be as 
forthcoming and precise as Israel and others 
would expect. 

The Palestinians must develop and refine 
the institutional basis for their experiment 
with self-rule. Recent elections succeeded in 
creating an 88 member council, but council 
members have yet to meet and seem to lack 
confidence about their role in Palestinian so- 
ciety and their relationship with Arafat— 
their powerful chief executive. 


ISRAEL-JORDAN PEACE TREATY 


Jordan and Israel are implementing their 
October 1994 peace treaty with vigor and in 
good faith. As King Hussein stated. The 
peace process is over. It’s peace building 
now." 

In recent months, King Hussein has taken 
a new and aggressive posture towards Iraq, 
granting asylum to two highly-placed Iraqi 
defectors (who willingly returned to Iraq 
after our visit and were subsequently mur- 
dered), calling for greater coordination 
among Iraq's fractured opposition, and talk- 
ing about a federated Iraq. The King's state- 
ments and actions present a challenge to 
Saddam Hussein and have sparked the inter- 
est—not all positive—of other regional pow- 
ers such as Syria. 

CYPRUS CONFLICT 


The situation in Cyprus, which is closely 
connected to the relationship between 
Greece and Turkey, remains jittery and un- 
certain. The recent escalation of tensions be- 
tween Ankara and Athens over a small Do- 
decanese island underscores the acute need 
to resolve differences between the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriot leaders. 

While some in the Greek and Turkish Cyp- 
riot communities appear willing to seek rec- 
oncilíation, and even with the broad outlines 
of a solution apparent for some time, a re- 
cent attempt by the U.S. Administration to 
initiate a high-level mission on Cyprus failed 
to take hold. 

The United States stands ready to devote 
considerable resources and energy to the 
problem, but the parties offer few prescrip- 
tions for improving the current hostile cli- 
mate. The tendency of the Turkish Cypriot 
leadership to rehash old grievances when dis- 
cussing current problems suggests that the 
impasse may remain for some time.e 


——— 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 


e Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to bring to the Senate's atten- 
tion a practice that has crept into our 
popular culture with little notice. This 
practice relates to the Federal holiday 
we observe every year on the third 
Monday in February. According to cur- 
rent Federal law, this holiday is 
"Washington's Birthday" in honor of 
our great first President. In its de facto 
observance, however, this holiday has 
become known as President's Day" 
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because of its proximity to the birth- 
day of our 16th President, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This matter was recently brought to 
my attention by the President of the 
Society of the Cincinnati. The Soci- 
ety's concern is that by combining the 
two holidays in popular observance, we 
dilute the remembrances of the gravity 
and importance of the achievements of 
both men—one who fought to found our 
Nation and one who fought to preserve 
it. According to law, President Lin- 
coln's birthday is observed on February 
12.e 


DRUGS AND YOUTH: THE 
CHALLENGES AHEAD 


e Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, last 
week retired Army General Barry 
McCaffrey was confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate to be this Nation's fifth drug 
czar. Perhaps the biggest, and most im- 
portant, challenge facing General 
McCaffrey is the emerging trend of in- 
creasing drug use among young people. 
A recent survey of students in the 8th, 
10th and 12th grades yielded some trou- 
bling results. According to the annual 
Monitoring the Future survey, drug 
use among secondary school students, 
particularly marijuana, is on the in- 
crease. The nationwide study also 
found that the use of LSD, stimulants, 
inhalants and hallucinogens also in- 
creased, albeit not to the extent of 
marijuana use. 

As a parent, perhaps the most trou- 
bling of the study’s findings was that 
which gauged the attitudes of young 
people regarding the risks of drug use. 
The proportion of secondary school 
students who see drug use as dangerous 
continued to decline in 1995. The sig- 
nificance of this should not be over- 
looked. In regard to the risk of drug 
use, the Department of Health and 
Human Services found that 9 out of 10 
adult cocaine users started using drugs 
as a teenager. The potential problem 
increases when one considers that 
there are currently 39 million Ameri- 
cans under the age of 10. Given these 
demographics, the actual number of 
teens using drugs will increase when 
these children reach their late teens 
and twenties, even if the percentage of 
users remains the same as it is today. 
Failure to address these emerging atti- 
tudes, in addition to leading to in- 
creased youth drug use, may also lead 
to increased crime and violence which 
often accompanies drug abuse. 

In an effort to learn from the experi- 
ences of communities all across the Na- 
tion and raise awareness about youth 
drug use and the violence, President 
Clinton has invited concerned individ- 
uals from all across the Nation to a na- 
tional summit which is taking place 
today in Greenbelt, MD. In addition 
several cities, including Milwaukee, 
will be joining the summit by video 
teleconference. Wisconsin will be well 
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represented both in Greenbelt and Mil- 
waukee. 


Among those representing Wisconsin 
in Greenbelt is Capt. Charles Tubbs of 
the Beloit Police Department. As head 
of the department's community rela- 
tions division, Captain Tubbs has 
gained national recognition for his ef- 
forts in regard to gangs and school re- 
lated violence. His leadership has led 
to the development of many commu- 
nity based initiatives which deal di- 
rectly with the problems associated 
with young people. 


Coordinating the Milwaukee site will 
be James Mosely, director of the Mil- 
waukee-based, Fighting Back Initia- 
tive. This program draws upon many 
resources from throughout the commu- 
nity to deal directly with the problems 
associated with drug and alcohol abuse 
in Milwaukee's north and southside 
communities. 


The national summit presents an op- 
portunity to learn about these commu- 
nity based antidrug efforts as well as 
others from all across this Nation. A 
great deal can be learned from the peo- 
ple in our cities and towns who deal 
with these problems on a daily basis. A 
comprehensive antidrug policy must 
develop partnerships which build on 
the experiences and needs of local com- 
munities. 


One such partnership involving the 
Drug Enforcement Agency and law en- 
forcement in northeastern Wisconsin 
recently resulted in a drug bust garner- 
ing 40 pounds of marijuana with an es- 
timated street value of $250,000. 'The of- 
ficers of the Brown County Sheriff's 
Department, as well as the DEA agents 
who lent a helping hand, deserve our 
respect and admiration for their will- 
ingness to identify a problem and work 
together to solve it. We should learn 
from their example, and seek more co- 
operative efforts of this nature. I am 
pleased that General McCaffrey has in- 
dicated that he intends to do just that. 


In closing, Mr. President, Capt. 
Tubbs and James Mosely are just a few 
examples of the hundreds of dedicated 
people all across our State who are 
committed to helping young people 
lead better lives and in the process, 
making our communities better places 
to live. There can be little doubt that 
drug use, particularly among our 
young people, presents a danger and 
that finding the solution will require 
the dedication of each of us. As General 
McCaffrey acknowledged, solving the 
drug problem will not occur overnight, 
it will take a determined and consist- 
ent effort over a number of years. 
Building on the good work and experi- 
ences of people like Charles Tubbs and 
James Mosely is a good place to start.e 
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TRIBUTE TO BRIAN KLINEFELTER, 
SLAIN POLICE OFFICER 


e Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
rise to pay tribute to a very brave man, 
to police officer Brian Klinefelter who 
sacrificed his life on January 29, 1996, 
in the line of duty. He was shot to 
death when he approached three rob- 
bery suspects whom he had pulled over 
on a dark county road. Backup was 
only 2 minutes away, and his shift had 
ended about 15 minutes before the inci- 
dent occurred. 

It is a tragedy when any policeman 
falls in the line of duty. However, this 
occurred in St. Joseph, a small town 
were officer Brian Klinefelter was 
known by most on a first-name basis. 
Admired by young and old, his un- 
timely death had an immediate impact 
on this close-knit, central Minnesota 
community. 

As a small boy, Brian Klinefelter had 
always dreamed of becoming a police 
officer. He was a 1988 graduate of Apol- 
lo High School where he played foot- 
ball and he received his police training 
at Alexandria Technical College. He 
had been a policeman with the six 
member St. Joseph Police for 2 years, 
and he had proudly built his career on 
dedication and commitment. At the 
age of 25 he was nominated for the top 
award of Officer of the Year after talk- 
ing an armed gunman into surrender- 
ing in August, 1995. 

Brian’s death was especially hard for 
the citizens of St. Joseph because it 
was the first death of a policeman and 
the first in the St. Cloud area in more 
than 57 years. His slaying marked the 
178th death of a peace officer in the 
line of duty in Minnesota in the past 
114 years. Over 2,200 people attended 
his funeral, including over 1,600 law of- 
ficers with a stream of more than 500 
squad cars from the Midwest and Can- 
ada. 

Friends and colleagues remember 
Brian as a very caring person with a 
big heart who loved being a law en- 
forcement officer. He was a devoted 
and loving husband, a wonderful father, 
a caring and beloved son, a generous 
and loving brother, a loyal friend, and 
a fine policeman who dedicated his life 
to defending the peace. As we honor 
him, I want to share with you a part of 
his family's memories, Brian's love 
and dedication to his profession should 
serve as a model for everyone in their 
lives." 

I extend my deepest, heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his devoted wife, Wendy and 
his baby daughter Katelyn, and his par- 
ents, siblings, and fellow officers. Offi- 
cer Brian Klinefelter leaves a rich leg- 
acy of protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of his fellow citizens, and we will 
never forget this gallant man.e 
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ORDERS FOR MONDAY, MARCH 11. 
1996 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 noon, Monday, 
March 11, further, that immediately 
following the prayer, the Journal of 
proceedings be deemed approved to 
date, no resolutions come over under 
the rule, the call of the calendar be dis- 
pensed with, the morning hour be 
deemed to have expired, and the time 
for the two leaders be reserved for their 
use later in the day, and the Senate 
begin a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak for up to 10 
minutes each, with the following ex- 
ception: Senator MURKOWSKI for 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I further 
ask unanimous consent that at 1 p.m., 
on Monday, the Senate immediately 
turn to the continuing resolution, H.R. 
3019. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


—— — 


PROGRAM 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of all Senators, the Senate 
will begin consideration of the continu- 
ing resolution at 1 p. m., on Monday. 
Several amendments are expected to be 
offered. However, any votes with re- 
spect to those amendments will be 
postponed to occur on Tuesday, at a 
time to be determined by the two lead- 
ers. Therefore, there will be no rollcall 
votes during Monday's session of the 
Senate. 

In addition, Mr. President, a cloture 
motion was filed on both the D.C. ap- 
propriations conference report and the 
legislation with respect to Whitewater. 
Under a previous order, those two clo- 
ture votes will occur beginning at 2:15 
p.m., Tuesday, and they will be back- 
to-back votes. Additional amendments 
and votes will occur on Tuesday with 
respect to the continuing resolution. It 
is the hope of the leadership that the 
continuing resolution can be completed 
by the close of business Tuesday. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MARCH 11, 1996 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I now ask that the Senate 
stand in adjournment under the pre- 
vious order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 6:17 p.m., adjourned until Monday, 
March 11, 1996, at 12 noon. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, March 7, 1996 


The House met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. GILLMOR]. 


DESIGNATION OF THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
March 7, 1996. 

I hereby designate the Honorable PAUL E. 
GILLMOR to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
this day. 

NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Charles Sineath, First 
United Methodist Church, Marietta, 
GA, offered the following prayer: 

O Lord, we acknowledge You as the 
giver of every good and perfect gift, 
and the source of all our blessings. We 
thank You for Your goodness, and espe- 
cially for the privilege of living in this 
good and noble land. This morning, I 
want to thank You for these who serve 
You by serving our Nation as Members 
of the Congress and leaders in our Na- 
tion. Grant them wisdom, courage, 
compassion, and patience as they ful- 
fill their awesome responsibilities and 
work for the achievement of a nation 
and world where justice and mercy roll 
down like a river and righteousness 
and truth is like a never-failing 
stream. This prayer we offer with eter- 
nal gratitude and praise to Your holy 
name. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. COLLINS] 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. COLLINS of Georgia led the 
Pledge of Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Lundregan, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate passed with 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 2778. An act to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces performing services for 
the peacekeeping efforts in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, and Macedonia shall 
be entitled to tax benefits in the same man- 
ner as if such services were performed in a 
combat zone, and for other purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will entertain fifteen 1-minutes 
from each side. 


WELCOME TO REV. CHARLES 
SINEATH 


(Mr. BARR of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BARR of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in an age when for many years it seems 
as if our courts and many of our public 
institutions have been engaged in a di- 
rect and deliberate effort to eradicate 
religion and recognition of God from 
whom all our powers and sense of right 
and wrong derive from the face of our 
public Earth, from the face of our pub- 
lic service and our institutions, it is, 
indeed, gratifying and something to me 
that is daily important to me to recog- 
nize that we in this House as Rep- 
resentatives of the people of the United 
States of America begin each and every 
day that we are in session doing their 
work and doing the Lord’s work with a 
moment of prayer. 

Iam very happy today to have before 
us today to deliver the prayer for the 
opening of this session of the Congress 
this day the Reverend Charles Sineath, 
Methodist minister from First United 
Methodist Church where we have the 
privilege of serving, I and my family, 
with he and his wife, Ann, today. 

It is, indeed, an honor to welcome 
him and his wife, Ann, to this House, 
the people’s House of the United States 
of America, today. 


JOBS IN AMERICA 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
United Technologies eliminated 35 per- 


cent of their American jobs, created 
15,000 jobs overseas. General Motors is 
building a new $1 billion auto plant, 
my colleagues, in Shanghai. Blue Cross 
moved 2,000 jobs that paid $10 an hour 
in America to Jamaica where they will 
pay $1 an hour. AT&T got rid of 50,000 
American workers but gave their boss, 
Robert Allen, a record $16 million pay- 
check. But yesterday’s event I think 
tells the whole story. 


As Eleanor Roosevelt had done in the 
1930’s, Mrs. Clinton repeated history by 
sewing in a union label into a garment 
in New York. The big difference is, 
Members of Congress, Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt used a Singer sewing machine 
made in America. Mrs. Clinton used a 
sewing machine made in Japan. 


Beam me up, Mr. Speaker. Nobody 
can even see what is happening to our 
country. 


CRIMES AGAINST CHILDREN AND 
ELDERLY INCREASED  PUNISH- 
MENT ACT 


(Mr. CHRYSLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. CHRYSLER. Mr. Speaker, day 
after day, we see news accounts of 
criminals committing violent acts 
throughout our communities, only to 
walk away with little or no punish- 
ment. We only need to watch the 
evening news on any given night to see 
the havoc criminals wreak in our 
neighborhoods. Recently, I authored 
and introduced the Crimes Against 
Children and Elderly Increased Punish- 
ment Act, legislation that will provide 
for an automatic increase in the length 
of sentences for such criminals. This 
legislation amends the Violent Crime 
Control Act of 1994 to increase punish- 
ment for Federal crimes committed 
against youth ages 12 years and under 
and seniors ages 65 years and older. 


The bill aims to send a clear signal to 
those who would prey upon the vulner- 
able in that their criminal actions will 
not be tolerated and will result in cer- 
tain and severe punishment. Our chil- 
dren are the seeds of our Nation’s fu- 
ture. Our seniors are the roots of our 
heritage. Increasing the penalties on 
those who would hurt our children and 
elderly will give them the protection 
they need and give the criminals the 
punishment they deserve. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., [11407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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THE BUDGET AND FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
rise to speak for American families and 
for the failure of this Congress to come 
to grips with dealing with the budget 
and fiscal responsibility. The fact is 
that the answer that was brought to us 
by this Republican Congress is the 
wrong answer. Cutting Medicare, cut- 
ting Medicaid, cutting our education 
and health programs, and assaulting 
the environment is not the answer. 
What our families need are the tools to 
take care of one another. 

They need the health care. They need 
sound education and retirement pro- 
grams. They need their rights on the 
job so that they can receive a living 
wage. The fact is that families in this 
country are going to continue to suffer. 
We are going to continue to see the in- 
come disparity without some change to 
empower workers. This Congress has to 
wake up and smell the coffee in terms 
of where the American people are and 
what they want and what we need to do 
as a Congress, to get on and pass our 
necessary appropriation bills, to make 
the types of compromises that provide 
for meaningful welfare reform and pro- 
vide for a sound fiscal policy for the 
next 7 years, not the Republican major- 
ity walking away from the task be- 
cause they cannot get there way on tax 
breaks for those that are well off. 

That is what is happening in this 
country and in this Congress today. 
These issues ought to be the subject of 
congressional and Presidential debates. 
They ought to be the subject of this 
Congress. We ought to get to work and 
get the peoples' work done right and 
stop the Republican pea and shell game 
that is being presented as a budget so- 
lution. 


—— 


THE 5-YEAR ANNIVERSARY OF 
PERSIAN GULF WAR 


(Mr. COBURN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. COBURN. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago this month, this country put the 
lives of thousands of young Americans 
at risk in the Persian Gulf war. The 
war with Iraq was fought to restore Ku- 
wait's independence, but it was also 
fought to preserve and protect the en- 
ergy security of this country. 

Five years later, we are still depend- 
ent on foreign oil for our energy 
needs—in fact far more dependent than 
we were 5 years ago. 

Last year, for the first time in our 
Nation's history, we imported more 
than 50 percent of the oil consumed in 
this country. Meanwhile, I have domes- 
tic producers in my home State of 
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Oklahoma who are capping marginal 
wells every day—burying oil and gas 
that will never again be recovered. It is 
putting Americans out of work and it 
is threatening our national security. 

What can this Congress do to revive 
our domestic oil and gas industry? The 
first step is to allow domestic produc- 
ers to compete on a level playing field. 
In a few days, we will be voting on this 
floor on a bill to reform the regulatory 
process in this country. Excessive regu- 
lations have strangled domestic oil and 
gas producers, raising their cost of pro- 
duction and diminishing their chances 
to compete. A vote for regulatory re- 
form is a vote for the health of our do- 
mestic oil and gas industry. 

I urge this Congress to release the 
domestic oil and gas industry from the 
excessive taxes and regulations that 
threaten our domestic energy supply 
and our national security. 


REPUBLICAN BUDGET CUTS 


(Mr. DOGGETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DOGGETT. Mr. Speaker, these 
followers of Speaker GINGRICH have 
threatened the health care security of 
millions of seniors in America with 
Medicare cuts. They demonstrated, as 
Gingrichites, such indifference to the 
job insecurity of American working 
families that now they are even being 
criticized within their own party. 

But to top it all off, they come to 
this Congress today proposing to place 
more hurdles in the way of our young- 
est Americans with reference to edu- 
cational opportunities. Yes, the cuts 
that they propose in education are very 
real. 

In my home town of Austin, the 
school district is contemplating having 
to cut the opportunity in half for 2,200 
young Austinites with reference to 
their prekindergarten program, just 
slashing it in half solely as a result of 
these Federal cuts. 

As one AISD official, Gloria Wil- 
liams, said, if the pots gets smaller and 
the number of kids gets larger, we will 
not be able to support a full day pre- 
kindergarten program. There is no 
doubt we have an education deficit in 
this country because these followers of 
NEWT GINGRICH just cannot seem to 
learn. 


—— 


AWOL CLINTON ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. RIGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Speaker, just allow 
me to point out that the liberal House 
Democrats just do not get it. As we 
have spent more and more money on 
public education, test scores have 
dropped in America, but they do not 
see the correlation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Clinton administra- 
tion is AWOL in the war on drugs. Re- 
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cent surveys have shown that drug use 
among teenagers has skyrocketed. In 
fact, the age of first use of drugs has 
gone down to age 13 and in some cases 
even younger than that. That really 
hits home with me, because I have a 14- 
year-old son. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a reason for 
this though. The Clinton administra- 
tion has slashed enforcement and inter- 
diction programs and they have ap- 
pointed liberal judges. The President 
has appointed liberal judges who care 
more about criminals than basic jus- 
tice. 

Case in point: One judge in New 
York, a Clinton appointee by the name 
of Baer, recently released an admitted 
drug dealer who was caught red-handed 
with 75 pounds of cocaine and 4 pounds 
of heroin. 

Mr. Speaker, the President claims he 
never inhaled. But our children are in- 
haling and it is destroying their lives. 
The answer to our youth drug problem 
is not fancy press conferences. It is a 
President willing to institute real drug 
enforcement, real drug interdiction and 
real punishment of drug dc7'ers. 


ON EDUCATION CUTS 


(Mr. PALLONE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, I want- 
ed to follow up on these education cuts. 

As was stated previously, today the 
Republican leadership is putting forth 
& continuing resolution that would 
fund education programs for the rest of 
this year. But the bill is the largest cut 
in education in the history of this Na- 
tion, 13 percent below last year's level, 
$3.3 billion less in education funding. 

Do my colleagues know what that 
means? It means higher taxes in the 
municipalities that we represent 
around the country. In my home town, 
the school budget, they are talking 
about an increase of 9 cents per 100-dol- 
lar assessment. If this level of Federal 
education cuts continues, the only ones 
that are going to suffer are the local 
property taxes or the children in the 
schools, because the local school 
boards will have the choice of either 
cutting the programs, increasing the 
class size, decreasing the quality of 
education, or increasing local taxes to 
pay for it. 

This notion that somehow if the Fed- 
eral Government cuts back that that is 
something that is not going to have an 
impact locally, it does have an impact 
locally. It has an impact in every one 
of the municipalities that we represent 
around this country, either taxes are 
going to go up or the quality of edu- 
cation will decrease. 


PRESIDENT CLINTON AND THE 
WAR ON DRUGS 


(Mrs. CUBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 
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Mrs. CUBIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
President Clinton claims that he is 
doing everything he can do to fight the 
war on drugs, I would like to respect- 
fully give some examples refuting that 
claim. 

If President Clinton was doing all he 
could, he would not have issued the ex- 
ecutive order reducing military inter- 
diction efforts including the elimi- 
nation of 1,000 antidrug positions. 

If President Clinton was doing all he 
could, he would not have cut interdic- 
tion funds for the Customs Service and 
the Drug Enforcement Administration. 
If he was doing all he could, he would 
not have shortened minimum manda- 
tory sentences for drug traffickers. 

If President Clinton was doing all he 
could, he would not have disbanded Op- 
eration Snow Cap which helps foreign 
countries with DEA agents in cocaine- 
producing countries. If he was doing all 
he could, he would not have dropped 
the drug issue from the top to the bot- 
tom of the 229 priorities of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

Obviously, the President is not doing 
all that he can do, even though it was 
his promise when he ran for President. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A HEALTHY 
DOMESTIC ENERGY INDUSTRY 


(Mr. POSHARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
question this morning is, Do we think 
it is smart to import over half the oil 
which fuels the economy of this Na- 
tion? Is it smart not only economi- 
cally, but militarily, to be that depend- 
ent on foreign oil? And is it smart to 
continue doing that when we have do- 
mestic oil producers such as the hun- 
dreds of small companies operating in 
my district and across Illinois, across 
this Nation, who could help balance the 
budget with increased domestic produc- 
tion? 

Iam joining my colleagues in the bi- 
partisan Oil and Gas Forum to ask 
some of these questions over the next 
few weeks as we try to focus on a sound 
energy policy for this Nation which 
recognize the resources we have here at 
home, recognizing the importance of 
jobs created by a healthy domestic en- 
ergy industry. 

We are talking about Main Street 
America, from Casey to Carmi in my 
district, from Pennsylvania to Califor- 
nia in this country, small businesses 
employing a dozen or so people who 
want to do business in an environ- 
mentally responsible way to help our 
economy, not making it more depend- 
ent on forces outside our control. 
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HOW ABOUT UNIFORMS FOR DRUG 
DEALERS? 


(Mr. CHRISTENSEN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
this week, Bill Clinton will be holding 
a forum on youth, crime, and drugs. 
My hometown of Omaha, NE, saw juve- 
nile arrests for major crimes spike by 
20 percent last year. In fact, by last 
year alone juveniles accounted for al- 
most half of all the major crimes. In 
Omaha, there were 41 killings, 8 more 
than in 1994. We even lost one of our 
police officers to this tide of crime. 

Unfortunately, President Clinton is 
AWOL on the war on drugs. He passed 
a hug-a-thug crime bill with funding 
for dance lessons for criminals, and 
then he cut funding for his own drug 
czar by 84 percent. His top public 
health official once suggested that we 
should legalize illicit drugs. 

Instead the liberals are focused on 
another reform: uniforms for students. 
Mr. Speaker, I think that is a great 
idea, but I fully support it at the local 
level, not the Federal Department of 
Education level. 

But I support another uniform as 
well: orange prison jump suits for those 
drug dealers and violent felons terror- 
izing our communities; as my col- 
leagues know, the drug dealers and vio- 
lent felons that get off on technical- 
ities because of slick criminal trial 
lawyers. Hopefully, we can come to- 
gether with this Youth Crime Violence 
League and we can come up with a bi- 
partisan answer to solve America's 
problems together. 


—— 


THE GINGRICH SOLUTION IS 
WRONG 


(Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Scott Paper lays off 11,000 workers; 
their top executive gets millions of dol- 
lars in stock options. AT&T lays off 
40,000 employees; its top management 
gets huge bonuses. Revco Drugstore in 
Twinsburg, OH, lays off 1,100 people; 4 
of their executives get $1 million each. 

The Newt Gingrich response: Cut 
education by $3 billion, cut Medicare 
by tens of billions of dollars, cut stu- 
dent loans by $4 billion. Why? Just to 
give tax breaks to the wealthiest peo- 
ple in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Gingrich solution is 
wrong. 


CLINTON'S WAR ON DRUGS A 
FAILURE 


(Mrs. SEASTRAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 
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Mrs. SEASTRAND. Mr. Speaker, à 
month after taking office, President 
Clinton eliminated 83 percent of the 
staff at the Office of National Drug 
Policy. Now, in an apparent campaign 
year move, the President announced he 
is doing à complete about-face and will 
increase staff in that office. 

Even though he is 3 years late, I’m 
glad the President has finally recog- 
nized the importance of a strong na- 
tional drug office. But let us look at 
what has happened in the years that 
the President sat on the sidelines and 
watched the drug world go by. 

Drug use among teens has sky- 
rocketed. According to the household 
survey on drug use, marijuana use by 
12- to 17-year-olds has gone from 1.6 
million in 1992 to 2.9 million in 1994. 
The survey also found a 137-percent in- 
crease in marijuana use among 12- to 
13-year-olds. 

Mr. Speaker, actions speak louder 
than words. President Clinton may be 
saying a lot now that he is on the cam- 
paign trail, but his actions show he has 
failed in the war on drugs. 


STOP PLAYING BUDGET GAMES 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House will consider yet another 
temporary spending bill to fund the 
Government. While the Republican 
congressional majority is operating the 
Government in fits and starts, they 
have been consistent in the targets of 
their cuts. Their agenda hurts working 
families. 

Just take a look at education. The 
bill on the House floor today will cut 
$3.1 billion from education. That is a 
$1.2 billion cut in training for basic 
reading and math skills. 

How does this help our children to 
succeed? It does not. It hurts our kids. 
In my State of Connecticut it means 
that over 9,000 Connecticut school kids 
may not get the help that they need in 
order to compete in the 21st century. 

The bill cuts assistance for college 
loans. That does not help working fam- 
ilies. 

My colleague prior to me getting up 
here this morning talked about drugs. 
They are going to cut the money for 
safe and drug-free schools. My col- 
leagues bet, actions speak louder than 
words. 

Vocational education and training 
cut, so that young people cannot get 
the opportunity to work. 

Let us not cheat our children out of 
their future. Let us try to do some- 
thing that helps working families. 


EXAMINING CORPORATE WELFARE 


(Mr. BASS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, in about an 
hour the House Committee on the 
Budget will begin its process of devel- 
oping à new budget for fiscal year 1997. 
The hearings this morning will focus 
on the subject of so-called corporate 
subsidies or corporate welfare. One of 
our witnesses defines corporate welfare 
as the use of Government authority to 
confer special benefits to specific firms 
or industries where there is no cor- 
responding societal benefit. I am 
pleased to say that in the balanced 
budget or in the budget resolution, 
1995, the Committee on the Budget 
identified over $95 billion worth of un- 
necessary spending on corporations. 


Mr. Speaker, I am going to be releas- 
ing today a GAO report to the Commit- 
tee on the Budget which will outline 
over 25 different projects that we could 
undertake to reduce corporate spend- 
ing or Government spending, unneces- 
sary Government spending, on corpora- 
tions. It is time, as we face the 1997 
budget cycle, to look to individual re- 
sponsibility, but also corporate respon- 
sibility, and I commend the Committee 
on the Budget for taking the lead in 
this process. 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH THE 
NATION'S FINANCIAL STANDING 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican majority today will make 
sure we have more uncertainty with a 
limited debt limit extension and more 
gridlock with a sure-to-be vetoed con- 
tinuing resolution. No wonder the Con- 
gress has a negative rating of over 60 
percent. We have even surpassed used 
car salesmen in lack of confidence. 


On the debt limit, again we are play- 
ing games with the Nation's financial 
standing, giving a debt limit extension 
just 2 more weeks simply to gain lever- 
age for the majority's agenda. The con- 
tinuing resolution cuts education by $3 
billion, 20 percent over the last year, 
and decimates veterans' programs by 
$200 million. In fact, this bill unfairly 
targets VA Secretary Jesse Brown, who 
is doing his job with major cuts in his 
Office; pettiness, politics. They do not 
like his pointing out that VA programs 
are being cut dramatically. On the 
chopping block today, student loans, 
basic reading and math skills, Head 
Start, safe and drug free schools, voca- 
tional education. 


Mr. Speaker, let us end this gridlock. 
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CUT CORPORATE WELFARE AND 

MILITARY SPENDING TO BAL- 
ANCE THE BUDGET, NOT THE 
MIDDLE-CLASS SAFETY NET 


(Ms. MCKINNEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Ms. MCKINNEY Mr. Speaker, in April 
of last year, the General Accounting 
office released a report showing that 73 
percent of all foreign corporations op- 
erating in the United States paid no in- 
come taxes in 1991. 

These multinational corporations 
had sales of $359 billion in that year, 
yet 73 percent of them paid no taxes. 
Imagine that. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder we have 
a $4.9 trillion debt when profitable cor- 
porations get away with paying no in- 
come taxes. 

Yet, my Republican colleagues insist 
on slashing Medicare, Medicaid, edu- 
cation, and the environment to balance 
the budget. Now I ask you, is that fair? 

The American people work hard and 
pay their taxes. All they ask for in re- 
turn is a little security in their old 
age, some fairness in the tax code, and 
a second chance if they fall through 
the cracks in our changing economy. 

Let us cut corporate welfare and 
military spending to balance the budg- 
et, not the middle-class safety net. 


THIS FROM THE PEOPLE WHO ARE 
GOING TO CUT REDTAPE AND 
REDUCE BURDENSOME PAPER- 
WORK 
(Mr. SKAGGS asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 

minute and to revise and extend his re- 

marks.) 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, they are 
back. The Istook amendment, in a 
somewhat watered-down form, but still 
a red-tape-filled, bureaucratic report- 
ing nightmare, is back, made in order 
as we debate the continuing resolution 
later today. 

Is this aimed at some of the bad guys 
in this country? No. It is aimed at the 
Red Cross, the YMCA, our local college 
or university, even small businesses 
that may be going through a hard time 
after a disaster and getting SBA help. 

And what will be required? Mr. 
Speaker, again, as we have seen before, 
annual reports to the Federal Govern- 
ment about any effort to influence a 
decision even at the city or county 
level. 

So, the local Y trying to get the city 
council to help out with the child care 
effort will have to report that to the 
Federal Government. The chapter of 
MADD trying to get a tougher DUI bill 
through the State legislature is going 
to have to report about that to the 
Federal Government. And the small 
business that got the SBA loan and 
makes a contribution to a local ref- 
erendum will have to report that. 

Mr. Speaker, this is from the people 
that were going to lighten the paper- 
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work and reporting burdens from 
Washington. 


CUTTING EDUCATION IS NOT 
CUTTING THE BUDGET 


(Mr. WISE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, if my col- 
leagues want to know why I am voting 
today against the temporary spending 
bill, look no further than Rock Branch 
grade school and over 500 grade schools 
across West Virginia. This week at 
Rock Branch I met with parents, 
teachers, and students to hear first- 
hand what the cutbacks in education 
and title I will mean. This is a program 
that permits 38,000 West Virginia grade 
school children to have help in upgrad- 
ing math and reading skills. Parents 
took time off from work to tell me how 
their children were not succeeding in 
school. I wish every Member here could 
have heard Melissa’s mom as she 
choked back tears talking about how 
her daughter had moved from failing to 
passing with honors, or hear Brooke as 
she showed me how to work a com- 
puter, or hear Miss Gibson and Miss 
Evans, their eyes shining with pride as 
they talked about the students’ 
progress. 

On April 1, Mr. Speaker, West Vir- 
ginia boards of education though will 
have to lay off hundreds of teachers 
and aides across the State of West Vir- 
ginia, possibly deny 6,500 West Virginia 
grade schoolers this important learn- 
ing opportunity, cutting almost $11 
million from West Virginia’s most im- 
portant education program. Cutting 
grade school education is not cutting 
the deficit. There is nothing more ex- 
pensive than ignorance, both individ- 
ually and to our society. 


HELPING WORKING FAMILIES 


(Mr. LEWIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
real wages are down. Thousands of 
workers have lost their jobs. Families 
are having a hard time finding the 
money to send their children to col- 
lege, to save for retirement, to make 
ends meet. 

Finally, Republicans are taking note. 
They sound like Democrats talking 
about the middle class. 

Mr. Speaker, actions speak louder 
than words. Democrats raise the mini- 
mum wage, Republicans cut taxes for 
rich friends. Democrats vote for edu- 
cation and job training, Republicans 
raise taxes on working families. 

Republicans help the rich and hurt 
the rest of us. They voted against So- 
cial Security, against Medicare. Sen- 
ator DOLE even brags about voting 
against Medicare. 
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Republicans have started to talk 
&bout helping the middle class. It is 
time to do something about it. 

Raise the minimum wage. Invest in 
education. Protect the pensions of 
working families. 

Republicans have started to talk the 
talk. It is time for them to walk the 
walk. 
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VOTE NO ON THE TEMPORARY 
FUNDING BILL 


(Mr. STUPAK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Speaker, today we 
wil do a temporary funding billing 
that will cut environmental enforce- 
ment programs for the Clean Water 
Act, the safe drinking water program. 
We will cut out the COPS Program and 
replace it with a block grant program 
that does not guarantee one more po- 
lice officer on the streets of America. 
But the biggest cuts are in education, 
$3.3 billion in education. 

In my district of northern Michigan, 
some of my counties, such as Antrim 
County, will lose $100,000; Cheboygan, 
$130,000; Grand Traverse County, over 
$200,000. What about college student 
loans? Over $4 billion in cuts in college 
student loans. 

Mr. Speaker, we need programs that 
will support an increasing of wages for 
our workers. We need a program that 
will assure them good benefits and a 
secure retirement. We should be invest- 
ing in education and training and not 
cutting it. Therefore, I will vote no on 
this temporary funding bill today. 


PERMISSION FOR SUNDRY COM- 
MITTEES AND THEIR SUB- 
COMMITTEES TO SIT TODAY 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
committees and their subcommittees 
be permitted to sit today while the 
House is meeting in the Committee of 
the Whole House under the 5-minute 
rule: the Committee on Banking and 
Financial Services; the Committee on 
Commerce; the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Educational Opportunities; 
the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight; the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations; the Committee on 
the Judiciary; the Committee on Na- 
tional Security; the Committee on Re- 
sources; the Committee on Science; the 
Committee on Small Business; the 
Committee on Transportation and In- 
frastructure; the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs; and the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence. 

It is my understanding that the mi- 
nority has been consulted and that 
there is no objection to these ques- 
tions. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GILLMOR). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


GUARANTEEING CONTINUING FULL 
INVESTMENT OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY AND OTHER FEDERAL 
FUNDS IN OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 371 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. REs. 371 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to consider in 
the House the bill (H.R. 3021) to guarantee 
the continuing full investment of Social Se- 
curity and other Federal funds in obligations 
of the United States. The amendment print- 
ed in the report of the Committee on Rules 
accompanying this resolution shall be con- 
sidered as adopted. The bill, as amended, 
shall be debatable for one hour equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill, as 
amended, to final passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to recommit. 
The motion to recommit may include in- 
structions only if offered by the minority 
leader or his designee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LINDER] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. FROST], pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. During consideration of this res- 
olution, all time yielded is for purposes 
of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a simple rule 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 
3021. House Resolution 371 provides for 
1 hour of general debate in the House 
equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Following the hour of general debate, 
this resolution provides one motion to 
recommit as is the right of the minor- 
ity. The motion to recommit may in- 
clude instructions only if offered by 
the minority leader or his designee. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is intended to 
provide the Treasury Secretary with 
the authority to invest trust fund re- 
ceipts or other Federal funds from the 
date of enactment of this bill through 
March 29, 1996. H.R. 3021 also extends 
the current authority to incur debt, 
not subject to the public debt limit, for 
the purpose of guaranteeing the timely 
payment of Social Security payments 
and other Federal disbursements. We 
must not jeopardize the full faith and 
credit of the United States, and this 
bill assures that Social Security pay- 
ments and other Federal disbursements 
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are available to the American people 
who have paid into these funds. 

This is a very straightforward rule. 
This short term legislation not only 
protects those who have paid into Fed- 
eral trust funds but also represents a 
good faith effort to allow the Gov- 
ernors sufficient time to work with the 
Congress and the administration on 
welfare and Medicaid reform. 

The Governors who are involved in 
efforts to reform entitlements have re- 
quested more time to finalize the de- 
tails of a bipartisan welfare and Medic- 
aid reform proposal. This bill will give 
us some additional time to work out an 
agreement that may help salvage the 
economic future of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not business as 
usual. It is about our commitment to 
save our country from a crisis of crush- 
ing debt. The current Federal debt is 
approximately $4.9 trillion and interest 
on the debt is $235 billion per year. 
Over the next 15 years—if current pat- 
terns continue—this Nation will pay as 
much on interest on the debt each year 
as we pay for national defense begin- 
ning as early as 1997. Absent some fis- 
cally responsible action by this Con- 
gress and the President, the interest on 
the debt and the spending on entitle- 
ment programs will soon strangle our 
economy and rob our children and 
grandchildren of the American dream. 
It is immoral to leave this mountain of 
debt to future generations. 

It is important to note that this 
bleak scenario only becomes reality if 
current spending patterns continue. 
This Congress has already begun to 
make a difference by passing reduced 
appropriations bills and by passing the 
Balanced Budget Down Payment Act, 
which will save a combined $30 billion 
this year. 

We know, however, that it is the un- 
controlled growth of mandatory enti- 
tlement spending that will be the 
greatest contributor to the increasing 
debt. The massive spending associated 
with these programs is linked to the 
condition and magnitude of the debt. It 
is for this reason that we should pass 
this short-term debt limit increase 
while we continue to negotiate entitle- 
ment reform proposals that may be 
completed by the end of the month. 

This rule and the accompanying leg- 
islation will surely pass with over- 
whelming support, serving as a solid 
sign that the House remains optimistic 
about the chances for responsible re- 
forms. Given the  administration's 
statements criticizing the Governor's 
reform proposals, we remain concerned 
that an agreement may prove elusive. 
However, the Governors have requested 
more time to work on a bipartisan re- 
form agreement, and I remain hopeful 
& resolution is still attainable. 

With additional time, it is possible 
that elements of the Governor's rec- 
ommendations could be among the 
cost-saving provisions attached to 
long-term legislation. 
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This resolution was unanimously re- the rule so that we may proceed with ing House rules and the amendment 


ported out of the Rules Committee yes- consideration of this legislation. 


The material referred to is as follows: 


process. 


I include for the 
RECORD the following material regard 
THE AMENDMENT PROCESS UNDER SPECIAL RULES REPORTED BY THE RULES COMMITTEE, 103D CONGRESS V. 104TH CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, 


terday. I urge my colleagues to support 
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Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to support 
passage of this rule and this bill even 
though it provides only a temporary 
remedy to our current fiscal dilenuna. 
Mr. Speaker, I support this proposal 
because it is the responsible thing to 
do. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
majority is teteering on the edge of ir- 


responsibility by not living up to the 
promise made before we took a 3-week 
recess in February. And that promise 
was, of course, to pass an increase in 
the debt ceiling the week we returned 
from the break. The House has now 
been back in business since February 27 
and all the majority leadership seems 
able to produce to avert financial crisis 
is a temporary measure that will only 
take us through March 29. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the majority to 
do its job and get on with the people’s 


business. While we are waiting for that 
to happen, it is incumbent upon us to 
support this proposal and ensure that 
the United States does not default on 
its obligations for the first time in its 
history. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the following information re- 
garding floor procedure in the 104th 
Congress. 

The material referred to is as follows: 
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e" T; Resolution No. Process used for floor consideration "son 
H. Res. 6 - None. 
H. Res. 5 . 1 within the closed fue — None. 
H. Res, 38 9 i jon in the Committee of the Whole to WA 
H. Res, 44 i 2R; 4D. 
H. Res. 43 (0 NA. 
H. Res. 55 NA. 
H. Res, 61 NA. 
H. Res. 60 NA. 
H. Res. 63 NA. 
H. Res. 69 NA. 
H. Res. 79 NA. 
H. Res, 83 NA. 
WA WA 
WA None. 
H. Res, 88 10. 
H. Res, 91 NA. 
H. Res. 92 Restrictive, makes in order only the Obey substitute s 1D. 
H. Res. 93 Restrictive; 10 hr. Time Cap on amendments; Pre- printing gets preference ....... — NA. 
- — — 10 hr. Time Cap on amendmev:vq x wba — 
H. Res. 101 Restrictive; 12 hr. time cap on amendments: Requires Members to pre-print their amend- 1D. 
ments in the Record prior to the bill's consideration for ment. waives 
and budget act points of order as well as points of order concerning appropriating on a 
legislative bill against the committee substitute used as 
H. Res. 105 Restrictive; 8 hr. time cap on amendments; Pre-printing * 10. 
Wyden amendment and waives germaneness against 
H. Res. 104 Restrictive; 7 hr. time cap on amendments; Pre-printing gets preference — NA. 
H. Res. 109 Restrictive; makes in order only 15 germane amendments and denies 64 germane amend- 8D; 7R. 
ments from being considered. 
H. Res, 115 Restrictive; Combines emergency H.R. 1158 & nonemergency 1159 and strikes the abortion NA. 
provision; makes in order only pre-printed amendments that include offsets within the 
same chapter (deeper cuts in programs already cut); waives points of order against three 
amendments; waives cl 2 of rule XXI against the bill, cl 2, XXI and cl 7 of rule XVI 
"LM US hU fl 
10 hr time cap on amendments. 30 minutes debate on each amendment. 
r K rea ida ataca H. Res. 116 Restrictive; Makes in order only 4 amendments considered under a "Queen of the Hill" pro- 10; 3R 
cedure and denies 21 germane amendments from being considered. 
UE 4S aas ovde: Wille DENM ¼—— — be HAE. IIS Restrictive, Makes in order only 31 perfecting amendments and two substitutes; Denies 130 5D; 26R. 
germane amendments from being considered; The substitutes are to be 
, à "Queen of the Hill" procedure; All points of order are waived against the amendments. 
BERNE sarrin DERE. —X— — ANS 2 LLL ELE LL LM TEES 8 OMM e SS N/A. 
HR, 660 Housing for Older Persons Act . HL Nes. 126 p. OT ie URINE LOHR ARR NEE UNIESER QR ORESE NA. 
HR. 1215 The Contract With America Tax Relief Act of 1935. . H. Res. 129 Restrictive; Self Executes language that makes tax cuts contingent on the adoption of a 1D. 
balanced budget plan and strikes section 3006. Makes in order only one substitute. 
Waives all points of order against the bill, substitute made in order as original text and 
HR. 433 Medicare Select Extension „ Restrictive; waives cl 2(1)(6) of rule XI against the bill; makes H.R. 1391 in order as origi- 1D. 
nal text; makes in order only the Dingell substitute. allows Commerce Committee to file a 
report on the bill at any time. 
— „. . 136 D ——————ꝛv—ð1ᷣ̃̃̃ᷓ — M ee—G€— WA 
HR. 1361 Const Guard Authorization Od Open; waives sections r N/A. 
com- 
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Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield such time 
as he may consume to my friend, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Goss], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LINDER] for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
rule and this bill—which simply en- 
sures responsible management of the 
Nation's trust funds so that the United 
States can make good on its obliga- 
tions for the next 22 days. The purpose 
of this clean debt ceiling measure is 
not to increase the limit on the Fed- 
eral Government's credit card. In fact, 
the bill is written to ensure that all we 
get from those 22 days is a useful win- 
dow of time during which to tie our- 
selves firmly to the glidepath toward a 
balanced budget. If we don't accom- 
plish that, at the end of this window we 
will find ourselves right back where we 
are today, very deep in the hole. That 
should be a strong incentive to keep us 
focused on the ultimate goal: Eliminat- 
ing our annual budget deficits by eradi- 
cating excessive spending and starting 
to pay down our crushing national 
debt. I have always been loathe to sup- 
port increases—even temporary ones— 
in the debt ceiling because I believe the 
trend on our borrowing should be to- 
ward less, not more. Still, I will sup- 
port this measure because it provides à 
clear opportunity to lock us in on the 
glidepath toward balance. 

Mr. Speaker, that is something that 
everybody in this country wants. This 
is an opportunity. If we fail to take it 
and do the job properly, I suspect that 
we will be hearing a lot about it as the 
months go forward, and I am reminded 
that November is, indeed, an election 
month. I think that is an appropriate 
time for us to have this problem solved 


by. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. DOGGETT]. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Mr. Speaker, prom- 
ises made, promises broken. That is, 
after all, the recurrent theme of this 
Gingrich revolution. There is no better 
example than what is occurring right 
here today. 

I have a letter here dated February 1, 
1996. It is addressed to the President of 
the United States at the White House. 
It says, in part, and it is a very short 


Session. 
amendments which can be offered, and include so-called modified open and modified closed rules as well as 
House as oppased to the Committee of the Whole. This definition of restrictive rule is taken from the Republican chart of resolutions reported from 


letter, “You emphasized that authority 
to raise the debt limit is needed by the 
beginning of March. Your administra- 
tion has communicated to use that ac- 
tion must be taken by February 29 to 
ensure there is not default. Congres- 
sional Republicans are committed to 
act by this date in a manner acceptable 
to both you and the Congress in order 
to guarantee the Government does not 
default on its obligations," and it is 
signed by the gentleman from Georgia, 
NEWT GINGRICH, by the gentleman from 
Texas, DICK ARMEY, and by BoB DOLE. 

What happened on February 29? Yes, 
it was leap day and leap year, and our 
Republican colleagues leaped right 
over their pledge, because February 29 
came and went and there was no per- 
manent extension with reference to 
this matter of the full faith and credit 
of the United States. This is not some 
trivial matter. This is the credit- 
worthiness of our entire country that 
is being messed with and meddled with 
in 2-week spurts. 

Why is that? Because our Republican 
colleagues cannot agree among them- 
selves. They cannot figure out which 
part of their extremist agenda to tack 
onto the debt limit, now that they 
have that hostage. They are over there 
saying, Well, should we use it to re- 
strict the health care choices of Amer- 
ican families?" And then they have an- 
other group that says, Oh, no, this is 
a good opportunity to have unilateral 
disarmament with reference to law en- 
forcement on environmental matters, 
clean air and clean water.“ Then they 
have another group that says, No, we 
could use this as hostage to place more 
obstacles in the way of public edu- 
cation." They cannot agree among 
themselves, so they need another 2 
weeks to figure out what part of their 
extremist agenda to tack on and hold 
hostage the creditworthiness of the 
United States. 

Let us reject that kind of extremism, 
as the American people have done. For 
once, we ask our Republican colleagues 
to keep their word. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out that 
we are responding to the Democrat as 
well as Republican Governors, to give 
them time to try to come up with a 
compromise, a bipartisan solution to 
Medicaid and welfare. They have asked 
for this extension. Hopefully, their cost 
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savings can be part of the entire debt 
ceiling extension. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut, [Ms. DELAURO]. 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
respond to my colleague who just 
spoke about what we need the 2 weeks 
for. We all know what that 2 weeks is 
for. That is to see how we can in fact 
continue to try to hold this Govern- 
ment, this country, and the President 
of the United States hostage with re- 
gard to the debt limit. That has been 
the program all along in extending this 
debt limit in 2-week periods of time. 

Let me just say that I am going to 
support the proposal this morning be- 
cause I believe it is the right thing to 
do, to have a clean debt limit to be ex- 
tended. But this is an irresponsible ac- 
tion on the part of my Republican col- 
leagues. This is a temporary measure. 
Everyone should understand that. This 
is for a 2-week period of time. Do not 
take the word debt limit," use and 
substitute for that credit rating." 
What we are discussing and talking 
about here today is the credit rating of 
the United States of America. 

Let me tell the Members, if the Con- 
gress or the Republican majority does 
not understand credit rating, working 
men and women in this Nation know 
what that is all about. When your cred- 
it rating gets muddied, you are in a 
bad, bad situation and you cannot get à 
credit in the future. That stays with 
you for the remainder of your life. 

What we are talking about here, 
what we are saying to Wall Street, 
what we are saying to Main Street, 
what we say to the international com- 
munity, is that the United States of 
America will only honor its financial 
obligations for a 2-week period of time. 
After that, we will have another cha- 
rade on this issue about what they 
might want to try to pile on, and then 
try, as I say, to hold the Government 
hostage and the President hostage. 

Let me just say this, that my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
talk about trying to run Government 
as a business. How many businesses do 
we know that start for 2 weeks, close 
down for 2 weeks, tell their vendors 
they will only pay them in the next 2 
weeks, and after that they are on their 
own? Is this a way to run a business? It 
is not a way to run a business. It is not 
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the way we provide trust and faith in 
what the American Government is all 
about. This is wrong. 
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Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the letter from the Governors for the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, DC, March 6, 1996. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR BOB AND NEWT: I am writing to re- 
quest that the Congress not attach Medicaid 
and welfare reforms to a short-term debt 
ceiling increase. As a governor deeply in- 
volved in efforts to reform Medicaid and wel- 
fare, I believe that a short-term extension 
will enable the governors to complete our 
work in developing the merits of our biparti- 
san plan in greater detail. The governors 
welcome the opportunity to return to Wash- 
ington, roll up our sleeves and work out the 
details of the bipartisan plan. 

I understand that no member of Congress 
wants to increase the debt ceiling, even for 
such a short period, but those of us who have 
worked so diligently to reform the Medicaid 
and welfare systems believe that we are close 
to a workable solution. The governors are 
committed to working with Congress to send 
the President a bipartisan bill this year. It is 
imperative that we make this last push. 

Thank you for all of your hard work. I look 
forward to a productive two weeks. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL O. LEAVITT, 
Governor, State of Utah. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
adoption of this rule, and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 371, I call up the 
bill (H.R. 3021) to guarantee the con- 
tinuing full investment of Social Secu- 
rity and other Federal funds in obliga- 
tions of the United States, and ask for 
its immediate consideration in the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GILLMOR). Pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 371, the amendment printed in 
House Report 104—473 is adopted. 

The text of H.R. 3021, as amended 
pursuant to House Resolution 371, is as 
follows: 

H.R. 3021 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. TREATMENT OF CERTAIN OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In addition to any other 
authority provided by law, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may issue to each Federal fund 
obligations of the United States under chap- 
ter 31 of title 31, United States Code, before 
March 30, 1996, in an amount not to exceed 
the sum of— 
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(1) the amounts deposited in such fund on 
or after the earlier of—(A) the date on which 
such Secretary would not otherwise be able 
to issue such obligation to such fund, or (B) 
March 15, 1996, and before March 30, 1996, and 

(2) the face amount of obligations held by 
such fund which mature during such period. 

(b) OBLIGATIONS EXEMPT FROM PUBLIC DEBT 
LIMIT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Obligations issued under 
subsection (a) shall not be taken into ac- 
count in applying the limitation in section 
3101(b) of title 31, United States Code. 

(2) TERMINATION OF EXEMPTION.—Paragraph 
(1) shall cease to apply on the earlier of— 

(A) the date of the enactment of the first 
increase in the limitation in section 3101(b) 
of title 31, United States Code, after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, or 

(B) March 30, 1996. 

(c) FEDERAL FUND.—For purposes of this 
section, the term Federal fund" means any 
Federal trust fund or Government account 
established pursuant to Federal law to which 
the Secretary of the Treasury has issued or 
is expressly authorized by law directly to 
issue obligations under chapter 31 of title 31, 
United States Code, in respect of public 
money, money otherwise required to be de- 
posited in the Treasury, or amounts appro- 
priated. 

(d) EXTENSION OF EXISTING AUTHORITY.— 
Subparagraph (B) of section 1(c)(2) of Public 
Law 104-103 is amended by striking March 
15, 1996" and inserting ‘‘March 30, 1996”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ARCHER] and 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS] will each be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ARCHER]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material on H.R. 3021, 
the bill now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 3021, a bill to guarantee the full 
investment of Social Security and 
other Federal funds through March 29, 
1996. Members may remember that on 
February 1 the Congress granted the 
Treasury the necessary borrowing au- 
thority to guarantee the full and time- 
ly payments of Social Security benefits 
in March. 

Because that authority expires next 
Friday, March 15, it is necessary to 
provide the Treasury with additional 
authority until the end of March to 
continue to invest receipts of Federal 
funds in debt obligations to the United 
States. These obligations will not be 
counted toward the debt limit, just as 
we exempted the obligations for Social 
Security payments in the February 
legislation. 

In addition, H.R. 3021 extends the au- 
thority granted for paying Social Secu- 
rity benefits through March 29. If this 
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authority is not provided, Federal 
trust funds such as Social Security will 
suffer because they will not receive the 
proper investment income they are due 
as required by current law. 

I do not want to see any disruption of 
investments, particularly to Social Se- 
curity. It is simply unnecessary to let 
that happen. Therefore, we need to act 
quickly on this legislation. 

This temporary measure is being 
taken until the end of March in order 
to create a 2-week window of oppor- 
tunity for the White House to join with 
the Congress in enacting entitlement 
reforms for welfare and Medicaid. The 
Nation's governors, in a bipartisan ac- 
tion, have paved the way for the Con- 
gress and the White House to forge 
agreements on these major issues, and 
by using this window of opportunity to 
reach an agreement, we can later this 
month pass a permanent debt limit ex- 
tension that achieves real savings and 
reduces the level of debt we send to our 
children in the future. 

Since the bill was introduced, Treas- 
ury has suggested a purely technical 
modification concerning the effective 
date of the bill, and we have incor- 
porated it in the legislation. I under- 
stand they now concur with the legisla- 
tive language of this bill. I also antici- 
pate that the Senate will pass the bill 
quickly and the President will sign it. 
Iurge its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill needs to be 
adopted. I am not opposed to it. It is 
equivalent of a $62 billion debt increase 
for à period of only 2 weeks. 

Unfortunately, 28 percent of all the 
debt, Mr. Speaker, that we are talking 
about here is held by foreigners. That 
is not à good way to treat those the 
you want to encourage to buy your 
bonds. It is obvious that they cannot 
predict what is going to happen here in 
this Congress, and there are other 
places for them to invest their capital 
rather than the U.S. obligations. After 
all, we pay the lowest interest rates in 
the world. So any time we destabilize 
this market, we are going to cost our- 
selves money. I hope we will all re- 
member that. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
KENNELLY]. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill before us today, H.R. 3021, would 
move the debt ceiling snapback date 
from March 15 to March 29. It would 
also assure that trust fund receipts, in- 
cluding Social Security, would be prop- 
erly invested, and clearly it is before us 
to avert default. 

We certainly should make sure that 
Social Security receipts are properly 
invested. I, too, intend to vote for the 
bill before us today, but I do it, Mr. 
Speaker, with great reluctance. 
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We are à country that is looked upon 
as the world leader for a number of rea- 
sons, and one of the most important 
reasons is because were are economi- 
cally sound. Yes, we have a budget of 
$1.3 billion. Yes, in the month of Janu- 
ary this country invested in the stock 
market $33 billion. 

We are looked upon, when we sell 
bonds, that these bonds are secure. You 
can invest in them, you can put the 
money in the bank. We are a country 
that truly has always paid its debts. 
There has never been any thought of 
default, even when we faced war, even 
when we have had a depression. Full 
faith and credit of the United States of 
America really has always meant 
something. 

So the reason I rise in reluctant sup- 
port of this bill is, we are treating the 
debt limit like another piece of legisla- 
tion. What the debt limit is is money 
spent, money owed. It should not even 
be discussed. The debt ceiling should 
have been raised November 1. It was 
not. We have been looking at it, we 
have been talking about it. The finan- 
cial markets are thinking about it at 
all times. 

So today we come to the floor with a 
2-week debt limit extension. I really 
am embarrassed by this. I think we as 
& country stand for an awful lot more 
than playing politics with our debt 
ceiling. And so I say today, yes, of 
course we are going to not default, of 
course we are going to extend the debt 
ceiling for 2 weeks, but I think this is 
an opportunity or we will have an op- 
portunity in 2 weeks to show the Amer- 
ican people we know how to govern. 

In 2 weeks, Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
hope we have before us what we should 
have had before us in November, a debt 
ceiling extension for the rest of the 
year so people will know across this 
country and around the world that we 
are serious, that we have full faith and 
credit, and we know how to run a gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is an appro- 
priate time for we Americans to stand 
up, or maybe to sit back and examine 
ourselves. We are talking about $5 tril- 
lion worth of investment in the United 
States, extending just temporarily for 
2 weeks that $5 trillion before it all 
comes down and this place goes cha- 
otic. It is so gargantuan that most of 
us can think it is going to be that. 

But 28 percent or almost 30 percent of 
all of this investment in America is 
made by foreigners, and they do it not 
out of love for the United States and 
not out of the interest rate we pay 
them, but this is a safe place to put 
your investment. This is the safest 
place in the world. 

Unfortunately, as we use this debt 
ceiling legislation as a hostage for 
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other goals, we are destabilizing peo- 
ple’s interest in investing in our Amer- 
ica. Yesterday in a fit of emotion rath- 
er than reason, we declared war on the 
rest of the world by saying our laws are 
so strong and we are so strong and we 
are so important, even though we are 
only 5 percent of the Earth’s popu- 
lation, that we can tell other sovereign 
nations what they cannot do outside of 
our borders. 

Well, you know, we are dreaming 
when we do that and we are dreaming 
when we extend this debt ceiling in 
this temporary fashion for just 2 
weeks. Now, I am not going to throw 
barbs at any political party. We Demo- 
crats did it, and it was a mistake, and 
it is just as much a mistake if the Re- 
publicans do it. 

I would urge all of our Members to 
profit by reason and by good example 
and not by bad example. We have that. 
We owe that to all Americans. So I 
would say, Mr. Speaker, that we ought 
to extend this debt ceiling for much 
longer than 2 weeks. We ought to let 
everyone know that this is a soundly 
governed as well as an economically 
sound country, and we ought to exam- 
ine our own role in the world. 

We brag about our military might, 
but we do not possess all of the mental 
might in the world and we are only 5 
percent of the Earth’s population. We 
are blessed with 35 percent of its 
wealth. We must act responsibly, and a 
responsible thing to do at this time 
would be to make a permanent exten- 
sion, a clean permanent extension of 
this debt ceiling. Take away the doubt 
that haunts people’s minds about this. 

Remember, 28 percent or almost 30 
percent of this $5 trillion comes from 
offshore, from foreign investors who 
are putting their money here, not be- 
cause they love us, not because of the 
interest rate they pay us, but because 
we are sound and stable. In order to 
keep earning that kind of quality rat- 
ing, we have got to act in a quality 
manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sorry the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] is leaving. 

Mr. Speaker, we need some good 
common sense on how Congress regains 
control over spending, and I brought 
this chart this morning to sort of por- 
tray what the almost crisis is as Con- 
gress, over the last 30 or 40 years, has 
lost control of spending. Spending for 
most of the Federal budget of $1.6 tril- 
lion almost is now, if you will, on auto- 
matic pilot. 

The blue part of this pie chart rep- 
resents the welfare entitlement pro- 
grams. That means the money is auto- 
matically there. It does not go through 
the annual appropriation process, so as 
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we look at the interest that is increas- 
ing, last year the gross interest was 
over $300 billion. If you include the in- 
terest paid on Social Security and the 
other trust funds, that means that we 
have now on automatic pilot 65 percent 
of the spending of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The question is, how do we get a 
President that has found it to his ad- 
vantage not to cut spending and to 
demagog the issue to change some of 
the welfare entitlement programs in 
the U.S. Congress? 
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This legislation frankly is the last 
one I am going to support that does not 
try to move us in the direction of even- 
tually getting onto a glide path to a 
balanced budget. I mean, everybody 
has heard the arguments of how ter- 
rible it is to pass on today's debts to 
our kids and grandkids. That is im- 
moral. 

The other part is the economic nega- 
tive effects as government's demand 
for money in borrowing, and govern- 
ment last year borrowed 42 percent of 
all the money lent out in the United 
States. You do not have to be an expert 
in economics to understand that drives 
interest rates up. 

Alan Greenspan, the Chairman of the 
Fed, says interest rates would come 
down up to 2 percent if we could end up 
balancing the budget. Everybody is 
saying it. Now we can do it. Let us pass 
this bill today. Let us not do it again 
unless we move toward the glide path 
toward a balanced budget. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PALLONE]. 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just amazed that we are talking again 
today about a short-term 2-week exten- 
sion of the debt ceiling. Again, I think 
it is totally irresponsible on the part of 
the Republican leadership. 

Essentially, what I understand is 
they do not know what to do. In other 
words, rather than just pass a clean 
debt ceiling for the rest of the year, 
which makes sense from the point of 
view of any kind of economic theory, 
they are waiting around to see what 
they might want to attach to this debt 
ceiling in an effort again to hold the 
Government hostage just as they did 
with the Government shutdown and 
just as they have done with the debt 
ceiling all along, to see what they can 
attach to it to move forward with their 
extreme agenda. I think it is really the 
height of irresponsibility to legislate 
in this fashion. 

We know that there is always the 
possibility out there that the threat of 
default will send the economy of the 
country, the markets, into turmoil. I 
think once again it shows to me that 
the Republican leadership is not really 
concerned about what happens to the 
economy, what the impact is on the 
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American people. All they want to do 
is sit around here for a few more weeks 
and see what they can load onto this 
debt ceiling in order to try to move 
their agenda. 

Again, it is irresponsible. It is not 
fair. I hope, I hope that at the end of 
this 2-week period there will be some 
common sense that once again comes 
to the floor of this House of Represent- 
atives and that we see the Speaker and 
Republican leadership moving ahead 
with a clean debt ceiling for the re- 
mainder of this year. That is the only 
way to go. It is the only way to go if 
you want to act responsibly for this 
country. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. ENGLISH], à respected 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. ENGLISH of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the legis- 
lation, which would create a debt ceil- 
ing opportunity, a 2-week window of 
opportunity so that we can bring real 
change to Washington. I believe that 
this is a responsible initiative. It al- 
lows us to continue to fund the Federal 
Government, but it also sets the stage 
so that we can use this window of op- 
portunity to reach an agreement under 
which we can later this month pass à 
permanent debt limit bill that achieves 
real savings, reduces the debt and par- 
ticularly reduces the debt, that we pass 
on to our children. 

In my view, this is the responsible 
way to go. It gives us an opportunity to 
put together a coalition to get some 
things done as part of a permanent 
debt ceiling increase. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN]. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, the ranking Democrat 
on the Committee on Ways and Means, 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, be- 
fore the House decided to take a vaca- 
tion during the month of February, be- 
fore the budget talks lapsed, the lead- 
ership on the other side, the Senate 
majority leader, the Speaker of the 
House, the House majority leader sent 
a letter to the President. In that letter 
they said that, 

Your Administration has communicated 
to us that action must be taken by February 
29 to ensure that there is no default and no 
delay in social security payments. Congres- 
sional Republicans are committed to act by 
this date in a manner acceptable to both you 
and the Congress in order to guarantee the 
government does not default on its obliga- 
tions. 

Of course, today is not February 29. 
Today is March 7, and the fact is that 
the Republican leadership has once 
again failed to stand up to the test of 
leadership and address what needs to 
be addressed. 

What we are talking about here is 
the creditworthiness of the United 
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States, the greatest creditworthiness 
of any nation in the history of the 
world, and yet they continue to want 
to play with it with a failed policy that 
they do not even know was what it is 
now. One day we hear we are going to 
attach some welfare reform. We do not 
know what that is going to be. Then we 
hear we are not going to attach it. Now 
we hear let us extend it another 2 
weeks; maybe we can figure something 
out in the interim. 

Let us remember a couple of things, 
let us remember the debt from 1981 to 
1994 increased by $4 trillion at a time 
when we had 12 years of Republican 
Presidents who never once submitted a 
balanced budget to the Congress. 

Give President Clinton his due that 
he is the first President in 17 years to 
submit a balanced budget to the Con- 
gress. You may not agree with every- 
thing in it, but at least we can start de- 
bating it. 

Keep in mind the Republican budget 
that was proposed this year would have 
added $1 trillion to the national debt, 
and keep in mind, keep in mind that 
what this measure does is to pay for 
money that was already spent, includ- 
ing when we had a Republican-con- 
trolled Senate that added $4 trillion to 
the debt. Let us not ruin the Nation’s 
creditworthiness. Let us get on with 
the Nation’s business. Let us put this 
issue aside, increase the debt limit to 
where the President and the Repub- 
licans in their budget wanted to put it. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been a lot of talk about 
default. Default is not going to happen. 
Let me explain why. 

In addition to the money already al- 
located to pay the interest on the na- 
tional debt, and if you consider credi- 
bility, the creditworthiness of the 
United States to be jeopardized if we do 
not have timely payment of interest 
and principal, and principal is rolled 
over, we reissue principal, then the 
question becomes on timely payment 
of interest. 

Look at this pie chart. Interest rep- 
resents 15 percent of the money spent 
in our budget. In addition to the money 
already allocated to pay timely inter- 
est, if we were to take 1.5 percent addi- 
tional from incoming revenues already 
coming into the Federal Government, 
interest would be paid. Treasury can do 
that. 

Default is a red herring. It is not 
going to happen. It is ridiculous to talk 
about default if you are talking about 
default in terms of the creditworthi- 
ness of the United States, in terms of 
timely payment of interest and prin- 


cipal. 
DEBT CEILING UPDATE No. 5 
On March 6, H.R. 3021 was sent to the 
House. This bill would temporarily allow 
Treasury to borrow outside the debt limit for 
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the purposes of investing trust fund revenues 
into the trust funds until March 30.1 Along 
with a refunding provision, this would allow 
for approximately $23 billion in additional 
debt authority. It also extends the provisions 
of H.R. 2924, now due to expire March 15, to 
March 30. H.R. 2924 effectively allowed addi- 
tional borrowing of $29 billion outside the 
limit. The rationale for H.R. 3021 is that it 
will allow time for further refinement and 
drafting of proposals which may be attached 
to a longer debt increase. 

RECENT EVENTS AND IMPENDING BORROWING 

REQUIREMENTS 

On February 1, the House passed H.R. 2924, 
which allowed Treasury to issue approxi- 
mately $29 billion in marketable debt out- 
side the debt limit. By doing this, Congress 
blunted the threat by the Secretary of Treas- 
ury that failure to pass a debt ceiling in- 
crease by the end of January would result in 
failure to make timely Social Security pay- 
ments. While there was considerable sus- 
picion about the reality of the Secretary’s 
threat, passage of the bill took care of a tim- 
ing issue with regard to trust fund payments. 

On March 15, the debt allowed under H.R. 
2924 would count against the $4.9 trillion 
limit. The original March 15 date allowed 
Treasury to rollover the $27.6 billion of bills 
that mature March 14. On March 21, $25.5 bil- 
lion of 13 week and 26 week bills come due. 
There is a possibility that Treasury could 
meet its March 21 obligations even if the 
debt limit exemption is not extended. On 
March 28, however, another $24.7 billion of 
bills comes due, and this could not be re- 
funded without some form of increased bor- 
rowing authority, such as that included in 
H.R. 3021, or further Treasury use of options 
that were outlined in Debt Ceiling Update 
#4. 

INCREASE IN THE DEBT LIMIT 

Much discussion has taken place over what 
other types of legislation might be added to 
the debt limit bill, e.g., tax provisions, wel- 
fare and entitlement reform. However, there 
has been much less discussion of the form 
any increase might take. 

The 160 members of the Debt Limit Coali- 
tion in the House, and 9 Senators, signed a 
letter to the President last June stating that 
they would require legislation be enacted to 
ensure we are on a glide path to a balanced 
budget by the year 2002. One way to accom- 
plish this is to provide in the debt limit in- 
crease that increases shall not exceed the 
amount that would have been necessary 
under the vetoed Balanced Budget Act of 
1995, along with no sale of marketable debt 
to the public, other than for refunding and 
cash management purposes, after the year 
2002. 

STAIR-STEP TO A BALANCED BUDGET 

According to CBO estimates, the following 
would be the debt subject to limit at the end 
of the fiscal years leading to 2002: Fiscal 
year—debt subject to limit (trillions of dol- 
lars) 1996, 5.155; 1997, 5.432; 1998, 5.682; 1999, 
5.908; 2000, 6.116; and 2001, 6.289. 

The debt ceiling increase bill would state 
that debt ceiling increases in excess of these 
amounts are not valid. Senators Kyl and 
Mack have suggested that the legislation 
provide for actual increases in the limit ac- 
cording to this schedule, however, we have 
introduced and support legislation which 
would disallow increases in excess of the 
amount, but would not provide for actual in- 
creases. What is important is for Congress to 


YThe bill also allows for maturing debt obliga- 
tions. 
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make clear the path of debt over the next 
seven years, a beginning step to reasserting 
its constitutional power over borrowing. 

NO NET MARKETABLE DEBT TO THE PUBLIC 


A key provision would be to not allow 
Treasury to issue marketable debt to the 
public after the year 2002. This would ensure 
& balanced budget in fiscal year 2002, as 
Treasury could not borrow from the public in 
order to finance deficits. 

would still be able to issue debt 
to trust funds. Since several of the trust 
funds may still be accumulating surpluses 
over time, it will be necessary to issue debt 
to keep them fully invested. This debt could 
be non-marketable government agency secu- 
rities, such as is currently the case, or it 
could be marketable securities. 

One may also want to provide for short 
term cash flow. There are at least two ways 
to handle cash management requirements. 
One is to take the position that Treasury 
will have several years notice of the require- 
ment and expect Treasury to accumulate the 
extra $50 billion in cash it may need to 
smooth over any mismatch between the tim- 
ing of receipts and outlays. The other is to 
exempt from the limit up to $50 billion of 
cash management notes of 120 days maturity 
or less, with all such notes maturing prior to 
the end of the each fiscal year. 

PHILOSOPHY OF STAIR-S'TEP/NO NEW PUBLIC 

DEBT 

As noted in several prior Debt Ceiling Up- 
dates, one of Congress' enumerated powers is 
to borrow money. The approach of detailing 
the maximum debt limit increases and no 
new public debt sales after the year 2002 
would establish Congress' plan for borrowing 
and its position that the budget will be bal- 
anced in the year 2002. This is in contrast to 
the ad hoc debt limit increases which have 
been the pattern since 1940. 

HOUSE TASK FORCE REPORT 

On February 12, the House Task Force 
Debt Limit and Misuse of the Trust Funds 
released its report. Copies of the report are 
available from my office. The report covered 
four aspects: (1) a history of the federal debt 
and its effects on public choice and the econ- 
omy; (2) whether the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury exceeded his authority when he 
disinvested the Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability Trust Fund (CSRDF); (3) whether 
the Secretary was misleading in his state- 
ments regarding the consequences of con- 
gressional failure to pass a debt ceiling in- 
crease; and (4) what congressional response 
is appropriate given the recent cir- 
cumstances surrounding the debt limit. 

The first conclusion of this report is that 
the choice of a debt suspension period of 
twelve months was outside the scope of the 
law. While the Secretary is given clear au- 
thority to disinvest the CSRDF, the law was 
intended to protect the trust fund, not pro- 
vide an outlet for the Treasury to fund gen- 
eral fund expenditures. The language of the 
law would allow the Secretary to sequen- 
tially determine its ability to meet pension 
fund payments. It does not allow an unspec- 
ified lengthy declaration in order to gen- 
erate enough cash to bypass congressional 
authority over the amount of debt that the 
U.S. Government can issue. 

The second conclusion is that the Sec- 
retary clearly could have been more forth- 
coming in his statements regarding the like- 
ly outcome of not passing an increase in the 
debt limit. An enumerated power of Congress 
under Article I of the Constitution is to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United 
States. Congress determined that the debt 
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limit increase should be linked to legislation 
which put into place policy changes consist- 
ent with the debt increase. The Secretary ar- 
gued for a debt limit increase not linked to 
any policy related to the budget. In the de- 
bate over the budget, the Secretary did not 
specify either to Congress or the public that 
failure to increase the debt limit would lead 
to disinvestment of certain trust funds, rath- 
er than a cataclysmic default. The Treasury, 
months prior to the date when the debt ceil- 
ing was reached had planned for the actions 
they took to ensure interest payments were 
made. The failure of Treasury officials to be 
forthcoming on this issue needlessly clouded 
the debate over a balanced budget and the 
linkage between debt and spending. 

The third issue addressed by the report is 
congressional response to Treasury’s actions 
of disinvestment of trust funds and sale of 
certain assets. While Congress has raised the 
debt limit 77 times since 1940, the recent ex- 
perience demonstrates that clarification of 
the law is needed, as is specific congressional 
direction. The options which have been dis- 
cussed during the debt limit debate, includ- 
ing disinvestment of trust funds, sale of as- 
sets, and delaying income tax refunds, 
should be directly addressed by the Congress, 
rather than left open to interpretation. Es- 
tablishment of a bright line debt limit, 
through closure of options, should consider 
what flexibility should be given to the execu- 
tive branch to manage cash during a period 
where the debt is at the limit established by 


Congress. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BENTSEN]. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Let me respond to my colleague from 
Michigan. If you do not pay your debt 
when it is due, if you do not pay the in- 
terest and principal when it is due, 
that is a default. And once you do that, 
that is when you have things like 
Moody’s Investor Service, who say that 
the creditworthiness is in question. 
The U.S. creditworthiness would be 
brought into question. It already has 
been brought into question by the 
games this Congress is playing with 
the national debt if we do not pay our 
principal and interest. 

Second of all, if you do what you say 
and you roll over the interest and, 
therefore, turn it into principal by not 
paying it, you add to the national debt. 
So you do two things: You lower the 
creditworthiness, you raise the cost of 
capital, and you raise the debt. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I just 
looked at that chart quickly, but my 
understanding is the reason we raised 
the debt ceiling the last time is so we 
could pay the March 1 Social Security 
checks, which is billions and billions of 
dollars. That plan may look good on a 
chart, but I would say, in the name of 
all the Social Security recipients, it is 
not a good thing to even toy with. For- 
get the charts, raise the debt ceiling. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 
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simply to assure this body that it is 
our intention not to see our Govern- 
ment default on its debt. There is no 
greater desire on the part of the admin- 
istration nor minority to see that we 
do not default on our debt. We are not 
going to default on our debt, and that 
is one of the reasons why we have this 
bill before us. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. CARDIN]. 

Mr. CARDIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this process is out- 
rageous. None of us wants to default on 
the obligations of this country. But we 
are now 6 months into the new year, 
and we still do not have a clean debt 
extension brought to the floor to get us 
through this year. 

The last time we took this up a cou- 
ple weeks ago we were promised by the 
Republican leadership that this issue 
would be resolved, that they would 
make sure that we had a debt exten- 
sion passed that was acceptable to the 
President, and that is why they asked 
for the short-term extension. 

Now we are back again with another 
short-term extension. Enough is 
enough. Let us pass a clean debt exten- 
sion bill for the remainder of the year, 
and let us work together, Democrats 
and Republicans, in order to work out 
the budget issues. 

But do not hold hostage the credit- 
worthiness of this Nation. That is what 
you are doing by another temporary 
extension for another 2-week exten- 
sion. How much longer are we going to 
go through this? We are 6 months into 
the year. 

It is time to pass a debt extension for 
the remainder of this term. Then we 
can get together and work it out, and 
we should have done this earlier also, 
Democrats and Republicans, working 
together. 

Has there been any effort made in the 
last couple of weeks to bring us to- 
gether? There has not been. 

But why are we holding the 
debtworthiness of this Nation hostage? 
Obviously, we have to support this leg- 
islation. It is the only thing before us, 
closed rule, cannot offer any alter- 
natives. 

Is this the open process we were 
promised by the Republicans? I do not 
think so. I know my constituents do 
not think so. This is not the way that 
we should be doing business, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I was under the impression that what 
we are doing today is a responsible 
thing to do. I was under the impression 
it was noncontroversial. The rule 
passed without a record vote. 

But now there seems to be a degree of 
controversy that is being inserted into 
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this debate, and I cannot let pass with- 
out response the fact that there is 
nothing clean about sending more debt 
to our children and to their children. 
That to me is one of the most soiled ac- 
tivities that this Congress can enter 
into. 

We are talking about trying to do 
something in conjunction ultimately 
with the debt ceiling that will reduce 
that burden in the years to come. I be- 
lieve that is very responsible, and we 
intend to do that. 

There are those who would try to 
take political advantage of the fact 
that we are now assuring that we will 
not default on the debt. I regret that. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have stood at this same 
place for the last few minutes and es- 
sentially talked about the same thing. 

There is a question of responsibility 
in this institution and the manner in 
which we should have acted some time 
ago by sending a clean debt extension 
to the President. 

In a legislative institution, there 
must be an element of goodwill. There 
has to be some give and take. There 
really has not been a lot of give and 
take over this issue during the last 
many months. 

I think that this opportunity, while 
it is not enough, is à signal that we 
ought to stop playing games with this 
issue of the debt ceiling. 

I have had a chance to discuss the de- 
bate in front of the Committee on 
Banking and Financial Services this 
issue with Members of the other side. 
But the truth is we are still here again 
6 months late acting upon an issue that 
we should have acted upon months ago, 
and now what are we doing? We are ex- 
tending the debt ceiling from March 15 
to March 29. 
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So we are doing something even less 
than putting a Band-Aid on this prob- 
lem. One of the most essential ele- 
ments in a democratic society is con- 
fidence. With this issue, we are not pro- 
viding any degree of certainty. We are 
not offering a clean debt extension in 
the manner that we should. We are 
playing a game with a serious issue. 

Mr. Speaker, in just a few weeks, we 
are going to consider a long-term debt 
increase. I would ask today that that 
be offered in the manner in which we 
have requested, and it be a clean piece 
of legislation. I would hope with some 
accommodation the President would be 
able to sign it. 

But the point today is we are not 
sending à clean debt ceiling issue to 
the President that will establish long- 
term confidence. Everybody in this in- 
stitution knows it. We have discussed 
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this issue for a long time. It is time to 
act, and not on simply a 2-week basis. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

It is fascinating to me to hear the ar- 
guments from the other side of the 
aisle, particularly in light of the fact 
that on March 25, 1993, Leon Panetta 
said, It is important to tie the debt 
limit to other disciplines that people 
would like to put in place.“ 

Clearly this type of action has been 
sanctioned by the White House. 

I might also say to my friend on the 
other side of the aisle that we have 
passed a long-term increase in the debt 
ceiling as a part of the Balanced Budg- 
et Act. It was sent to the President, 
and he vetoed it. That is the reason 
why we are here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me assure my friend, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. AR- 
CHER], who I honor for his integrity, his 
intellect and his honesty, as well as his 
position, that this is not controversial, 
this is educational. 

I think all of us on this side will sup- 
port this. We know it is the responsible 
thing to do. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2% minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHUMER). 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me time. 

I think this is one of the saddest 
hours that I have been here in this 
body, certainly one of the saddest eco- 
nomic hours from the point of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. It is utterly amazing, 
with all the sturm and drang, that the 
other side cannot find the will, the 
ability, the votes, the coherence, to 
bring a permanent debt ceiling exten- 
sion to the floor after all these months. 
They know it is wrong not to extend 
the debt ceiling without all these rid- 
ers attached. They know it roils the 
markets. They know it hurts them po- 
litically. 

What is utterly amazing to me is 
that a small group toward the right 
end of the Republican Party is able to 
hold up everything, that my guess is 
the good gentleman from Texas knows, 
who is, as the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. GIBBONS] said, a man of integrity, 
and the Speaker knows, it is not only 
wrong, but idiotic. Yet the politics gov- 
ern. 

As a Democrat, this is good. The peo- 
ple on Wall Street, who tend to be Re- 
publican, are scratching their heads 
and saying, What is going on over 
there?" But as an American, it is 
awful, and I care more about that. Not 
to be able to pay our bills? The lesson 
the other side believes it has been 
teaching America is that we must pay 
our bills. We cannot be irresponsible, 
and then when it comes to bringing & 
debt ceiling bill to the floor, they act 
irresponsibly. 
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Yes, it is true, as the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARCHER] has stated, that 
there have been times when the debt 
ceiling had other things added to it. 
But never has a group of Members 
threatened default unless they get 
their way, and never, and even worse, 
has the leadership of that party gone 
along with them and let them play 
with it. 

Where is the leadership? Where is 
doing what we know is right? Where is 
the strength to say to people who have 
no idea what the financial markets are 
about, enough already? 

We should be fighting on the budget, 
no question. But to use the credit- 
worthiness of this Nation as a hammer, 
as a club, as a tool, as a hostage, is one 
of the most ridiculous and God-awful 
ideas I have seen. We should be passing 
a long-term, clean debt ceiling, get this 
issue out of the way, and go back to de- 
bating the budget issues, which indeed 
we have legitimate disagreements over. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would simply say 
there are so many things that could be 
said in this so-called educational proc- 
ess, as my friend from Florida de- 
scribed it. One must wonder listening 
to this debate whether it is intended to 
be educational or an effort to get some 
type of political rhetoric into the 
RECORD or political advantage. But I 
will restrain myself. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the most inter- 
esting thing that we ought to be dis- 
cussing here is how do you measure 
this debt and what impact does it have 
upon our society and our economy? 

I think the best measure of this debt 
is the ratio of the debt to the gross do- 
mestic product of this country. If you 
look at this debt on a historical basis, 
in 1940 it was about at the same place 
it is today as far as its ratio to gross 
domestic product. During World War II 
it rose to about 125 percent of gross do- 
mestic product. Truly a remarkable 
feat, considering the size of the war ef- 
fort, to keep it at that low a growth. 

From 1945 until 1981, under Repub- 
lican or Democratic Presidents, the 
debt to gross domestic product came 
down in almost a straight line fashion 
until it hit its low point in 1981, when 
it was at about 31 percent of gross do- 
mestic product. Since that time, and I 
throw no stones because I have been 
here in that time and participated in 
all of this, the debt has risen from 31 
percent to around 70 percent of our 
gross domestic product. That measures 
our ability to repay it. 

Obviously, from 1981 until today, we 
have not been paying off our debts as 
we had so soundly agreed to after 
World War II. I hope we will return to 
that and our gross domestic product 
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will continue to increase, as will our 
dedication to paying off this debt. But 
we should not be making political hay 
out of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume in 
order to close on the bill, and I will be 
brief. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a responsible 
thing for us to do. It not only prevents 
the possibility of default on the na- 
tional debt, but it also assures that all 
of the funds that rightly belong in the 
trust funds, including the Social Secu- 
rity trust fund, will be invested in a 
timely fashion, so that those trust 
funds may benefit by the income gen- 
erated by the investment. 

I would also say that we must stop 
the process in this Congress of simply 
rubber-stamping increases in debt by 
saying, ‘‘Oh, let's simply have a clean 
debt ceiling." 

Let us recognize that Leon Panetta 
was right in March 1993 waen-he-said, 
It is appropriate to put a discipline on 
any increase in the debt ceiling so that 
we reduce the need for a further in- 
crease in the future.“ 

That is what we should be about, and 
that is what we will ultimately do, to 
assure that at the time we increase the 
debt ceiling, we at least are assuring 
our children and their children that 
there will be less debt and less interest 
on that debt to pay in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of H.R. 3021, the short-term debt limit exten- 
sion legislation. The current measure allows 
the Government to pay its bills through March 
15, while H.R. 3021 makes it possible for the 
Government to meet its financial obligations 
through March 29. | am pleased that H.R. 
3021 is a clean bill—and it not burdened down 
with nongermane provisions. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make the necessary investments 
of receipts received from trust funds and other 
Federal funds as well. As such, the Govern- 
ment would be able to pay Social Security 
Checks, Medicare payments, veteran's benefit 
checks, and Federal workers, businesses, and 
individuals who provide goods and services to 
the Government through March 29. 

While | appreciate that this measure 
postpones the Governments' potential default 
on the Nation's credit, | am outraged at this 
continuing and escalating piecemeal approach 
to operating the Government. 

The American people have been patient— 
while there lives have been neediessly dis- 
rupted—with two extensive politically contrived 
Government shutdowns—which cost the Na- 
tion $1.5 billion. This did not reduce the deficit, 
it increased it. Such waste must not be toler- 
ated. 

Mr. Speaker, we are more than 5 months 
into the 1996 fiscal year, yet action is still 
pending on a regular debt ceiling measure, 
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and five fiscal year 1996 major appropriations 
bills are yet to be enacted. As such, a number 
of major Federal Government agencies are in 
a holding pattern—awaiting passage of their 
respective appropriations bill. 

These funds are desperately needed to 
keep them operating for the rest of the current 
fiscal year. Among the agencies adversely im- 
pacted are the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, Education, Veterans Af- 
fairs, and Housing and Urban Development. 

However, rather than completing action on 
the remaining appropriations bills, the Repub- 
lican majority is seeking passage of a 10th 
continuing resolution. 

The American people must not continue to 
be held hostage by stopgap continuing resolu- 
tions, and short-term debt limit extensions. 
Let’s put an end to this irresponsible and 
piecemeal approach to managing the Nation’s 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people deserve 
a fully operating Government. While | urge my 
colleagues to vote “yes” to the short-term debt 
limit extension bill, H.R. 3021, | also strongly 
urge them to go back and draft a clean regu- 
lar-term debt ceiling bill, and to complete ac- 
tion on the remaining appropriations bills. 

Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, today the House 
will consider legislation to extend the debt ceil- 
ing, allowing the U.S. Government to avoid 
default on its financial obligations. Unfortu- 
nately, the bill before us extends borrowing 
authority only through March 29. Further, | un- 
derstand attempts may be made to attach 
controversial proposals to subsequent debt 
ceiling extensions. | urge my colleagues to ex- 
ercise restraint and pass a clean, long-term 
debt ceiling extension bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it’s time to quit playing games 
with the full faith and credit of the United 
States. We are playing with the funds of every 
citizen who invests in U.S. securities markets. 

In fact, one out of every three Americans in- 
vests in the U.S. securities markets, either di- 
rectly or through mutual funds. In 1995, inves- 
tors bought nearly $120 billion worth of funds 
that invest primarily in U.S. stock. Funds that 
invest primarily in American stocks had over 
$1.07 trillion in assets at year-end 1995. 

This is not an arcane technical issue affect- 
ing only a few major investors—it affects every 
citizen of the United States. 

The word of the U.S. Government is re- 
spected around the world and by every mar- 
ket—now, our credit-worthiness is at stake. | 
urge my colleagues to support an extension of 
the debt ceiling without controversial provi- 
sions that could endanger its enactment. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GILLMOR). Pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 371, the previous question is or- 
dered on the amendment and on the 
bill. 

Pursuant to House Resolution 371, 
the amendment is adopted. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 362, nays 51, 
not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No. 48] 
YEAS—362 

Abercrombie DeLauro Heineman 
Ackerman DeLay Herger 
Andrews Dellums Hilleary 
Archer Deutsch Hilliard 
Armey Dingell Hinchey 
Bachus Dixon Hobson 
Baesler Doggett Hoekstra 
Baker (LA) Dooley Hoke 
Baldacci Doyle Holden 
Ballenger Dreier Horn 
Barrett (NE) Duncan Hostettler 
Barrett (WI) Dunn Hunter 
Bass Durbin Hutchinson 
Bateman Edwards Hyde 
Becerra Ehlers Inglis 
Betlenson Ehrlich Jackson (IL) 
Bentsen Emerson Jackson-Lee 
Bereuter Engel (TX) 
Berman English Jacobs 
Bevill Eshoo Jefferson 
Bilbray Evans Johnson (CT) 
Bilirakis Everett Johnson (SD) 
Bishop Ewing Johnson, E. B. 
Bliley Farr Johnson, Sam 
Blute Fattah Johnston 
Boehlert Fawell Kanjorski 
Boehner Fazio Kaptur 
Bonilla Fields (LA) Kasich 
Bontor Fields (TX) Kelly 
Bono Filner Kennedy (MA) 
Borski Flake Kennedy (RI) 
Boucher Flanagan Kennelly 

Foglietta Kildee 
Browder Foley Kim 
Brown (CA) Ford King 
Brown (FL) Fowler Kingston 
Brown (OH) Fox Kleczka 
Brownback Frank (MA) Klink 
Bryant (TN) Franks (CT) Klug 

Franks (NJ) Knollenberg 
Burton Frelinghuysen Kolbe 
Buyer Frisa LaFalce 
Callahan Frost LaHood 
Calvert Funderburk Lantos 
Camp Latham 
Campbell Gallegly LaTourette 
Canady Ganske Laughlin 
Cardin Gejdenson Lazio 
Castle kas Leach 
Chambliss Gephardt Levin 
Chrysler Geren Lewis (CA) 
Clayton Gibbons Lewis (GA) 
Clement Gilchrest Lewis (KY) 
Clinger Gillmor Lightfoot 
Clyburn Gilman Lincoln 
Coble Gonzalez Linder 
Collins (GA) Goodlatte Lipinski 
Collins (IL) Goodling Livingston 
Combest Gordon LoBiondo 
Condit Goss Lofgren 
Conyers Graham Longley 
Costello Greenwood Lowey 
Coyne Gunderson Lucas 
Cramer Gutierrez Luther 
Crane Gutknecht Maloney 
Cremeans Hall (OH) Manton 
Cubin Hall (TX) Manzullo 
Cunningham Hamilton Markey 
Danner Harman Martinez 
Davis Hastings (FL) Martini 
de la Garza Hastings (WA) Mascara 

Hayes Matsui 
DeFazio Hefner McCarthy 
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McCollum Pickett Spratt 
McCrery Pomeroy Stark 
McDade Porter Stearns 
McDermott Poshard Stenholm 
McHale Pryce Studds 
McHugh Quillen Stump 
McKeon Quinn Stupak 
McKinney Rahall Talent 
McNulty Ramstad Tanner 
Meehan Rangel Tate 
Meek Reed 
Menendez Regula Taylor (NC) 
Meyers Richardson Tejeda 
Miller (CA) Riggs Thompson 
Miller (FL) Rivers Thornton 
Minge Roberts Thurman 
Mink Roemer Torkildsen 
Moakley Rogers Torres 
Molinari Rohrabacher Torricelli 
Mollohan Rose Towns 
Montgomery Roth Upton 
Moorhead Roukema Velazquez 
Moran Roybal-Allard Vento 
Morella Rush Volkmer 
Murtha Sabo Vucanovich 
Myrick Sanders Waldholtz 
Nadler Sanford Walker 
Neal Sawyer Walsh 
Nethercutt Saxton Wamp 
Neumann Schiff Ward 
Ney Schumer Watt (NC) 
Oberstar Scott Waxman 
Obey Seastrand Weldon (FL) 
Olver Sensenbrenner Weldon (PA) 
Ortiz Serrano Weller 
Orton Shaw White 
Owens Shuster Whitfleld 
Oxley Sisisky Wicker 
Packard Skaggs Williams 
Pallone Skeen Wilson 
Parker Skelton Wise 
Pastor Slaughter Wolf 
Paxon Smith (MI) Woolsey 
Payne (NJ) Smith (NJ) Yates 
Payne (VA) Smith (TX) Young (AK) 
Peterson (FL) Smith (WA) Young (FL) 
Peterson (MN) Solomon Zeliff 

tri Spence Zimmer 

NAYS—51 
Allard Dornan Radanovich 
Baker (CA) Ensign Royce 
Barr Forbes Salmon 
Bartlett Hancock Scarborough 
Barton Hansen Schaefer 
Bunn Hayworth Schroeder 
Burr Hefley Shadegg 
Chabot Istook Shays 
Chenoweth Largent Souder 
Christensen McInnis S 
Coburn McIntosh Taylor (MS) 
Coleman Metcalf mas 
Cooley Mica Thornberry 
Cox Norwood Tiahrt 
Crapo Nussle Traſicant 
Dickey Pelost Visclosky 
Doolittle Pombo Watts (OK) 
NOT VOTING—18 
Barcia Dicks Myers 
Bryant (TX) Green 
Chapman Hastert Ros-Lehtinen 
Clay Houghton Stokes 
Collins (MI) Hoyer Waters 
Diaz-Balart Jones Wynn 
D 1145 


Messrs. HEFLEY, ALLARD, and EN- 
SIGN changed their vote from yea“ to 
“nay.” 

Mr. DEFAZIO and Mrs. VUCANO- 
VICH changed their vote from “nay” to 
“yea.” 


So the bill was passed. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PORTMAN. Mr. Speaker, because of an 
unforeseen scheduling conflict, | was not in at- 
tendance for one recorded vote, rollcall vote 
No. 48. 

Had | been in attendance, | would have 
voted “yea” on rollcall vote No. 48. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall No. 
48, | was unavoidably detained in committee. 
Had | been present, | would have voted "yea." 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise to ask that 
immediately following rolicall vote No. 48 a 
statement be included therein indicating that 
because the President of the United States 
was in my district this morning, and | was with 
him, | was unable to vote on rollcall No. 48, 
which extended the debt limit. Had | been 
here | would have voted “aye.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Ms. WATERS. Mr. Speaker, earlier today, | 
was unavoidably detained during rolicall vote 
No. 48, to temporarily extend the debt ceiling. 
Had | been present, | would have voted "aye." 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3019, BALANCED BUDGET 
DOWNPAYMENT ACT, II 


Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 372 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. RES. 372 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3019) making 
appropriations for fiscal year 1996 to make a 
further downpayment toward a balanced 
budget, and for other purposes. The first 
reading of the bill shall be dispensed with. 
General debate shall be confined to the bill 
and shall not exceed one hour equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Appropriations. After general debate the 
bill shall be considered for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. The amendment print- 
ed in section 2 of this resolution shall be con- 
sidered as adopted in the House and in the 
Committee of the Whole. The bill, as amend- 
ed, shall be considered as the original bill for 
the purpose of further amendment. This bill, 
as amended, shall be considered as read. No 
further amendment shall be in order except 
those specified in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Rules accompanying this resolution. 
Each further amendment may be considered 
only in the order specified in the report, may 
be offered only by a Member designated in 
the report, shall be considered as read, shall 
be debatable for the time specified in the re- 
port equally divided and controlled by the 
proponent and an opponent, shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment except as specified in the 
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report, and shall not be subject to a demand 
for division of the question in the House or 
in the Committee of the Whole. All points of 
order against the amendments specified in 
the report are waived. At the conclusion of 
consideration of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. The motion to recommit may in- 
clude instructions only if offered by the mi- 
nority leader or his designee. 

Sec. 2. The amendment considered as 
adopted in the House and in the Committee 
of the Whole is as follows: 

Page 539, line 16, strike ‘specifically ad- 
dresses the availability of” and insert in lieu 
thereof "expressly makes available for obli- 
gation". 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DREIER] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Boston, Massachusetts [Mr. 
MOAKLEY], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
All time yielded is for the purpose of 
debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for 
consideration of H.R. 3019, the second 
Balanced Budget Down Payment Act, 
under a modified closed rule, providing 
1 hour of general debate divided equal- 
ly between the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The rule further provides for adop- 
tion in the House and in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole for a technical amend- 
ment printed in section 2 of the resolu- 
tion. 

Only amendments specified in the 
Committee on Rules report are in 
order. 

The rule makes in order four amend- 
ments: An amendment by the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. LOWEy] to 
Strike language in the bil giving 
States authority to determine if Med- 
icaid shall fund abortions other than to 
save the life of a mother within that 
State; an amendment by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] to require 
organizations that receive Federal 
grants to disclose their lobbying activi- 
ties; an amendment by the gentleman 
from Idaho, [Mr. CRAPO] to establish a 
deficit reduction lockbox; and a sub- 
stitute that may be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. OBEY]. 

Mr. Speaker, the substitute amend- 
ment shall be debatable for 60 minutes. 
The other amendments shall be debat- 
able for 20 minutes each. Time for each 
amendment shall be equally divided 
and controlled by an opponent and a 
proponent. All points of order against 
the amendments are waived. Each 
amendment shall be considered as read 
and shall not be subject to a demand 
for division of the question in the 
House or in the Committee of the 
Whole. 
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Finally, the rule provides that the 
previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit which, if contain- 
ing instructions, may only be offered 
by the minority leader or his designee. 

Mr. Speaker, less than 6 weeks ago, 
the President stood right here in this 
Chamber and declared to the Congress 
and the American people that the era 
of big government is over. He also 
closed that State of the Union Message 
with a plea, a plea to all of us. He said, 
“I challenge all of you in this Chamber. 
Let us never, ever, shut the Federal 
Government down again." 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this bill will pre- 
vent a partial Government shutdown 
on March 15. The bill essentially com- 
pletes the fiscal year 1996 appropria- 
tions process so that this House can get 
down to the business of dealing with 
the fiscal year 1997. Most importantly, 
this bill continues the process of trim- 
ming Federal spending so that we can 
proceed to a balanced budget by 2002. It 
is critical that America’s children 
wake up on January 1, 2000, ana can see 
that we are on the verge of ending the 
annual deficits that are mortgaging 
their chance for a bright future. 

Regrettably, it appears that the era 
of big government has returned down 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. In order 
to increase Federal spending in his fa- 
vored programs, the President is now 
threatening to, and listen to this care- 
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fully, Mr. Speaker, he is threatening to 
close down the Federal Government. 
He will again shut down the Govern- 
ment with his veto pen if we do not add 
another $8 billion in deficit spending to 
this bill. 

The crocodile tears are flooding out 
onto Pennsylvania Avenue, and the 
rhetoric is right from their pollsters 
and focus groups. The President will 
shut down the Federal Government 
again rather than sign a bill that does 
not spend more on Federal education, 
environment, and worker training pro- 


grams. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no substance 
behind the White House charges. Just 
look at the issue of education, for ex- 
ample. Local communities and States 
carry the load on education, not the 
Federal Government. The President 
claims that we propose to cut spending 
by $3.3 billion. Now to put that into 
perspective, the United States spends 
over one-half trillion dollars a year, 
over $500 billion a year, on education. 

This Congress, the new majority, is 
strongly committed to improving edu- 
cation. The President, on the other 
hand, would not raise a finger to stand 
in the way of the powerful teachers 
unions that are strangling real edu- 
cation reforms in cities and towns all 
across this country, but he will shut 
down the Federal Government over a .6 
of 1 percent cut in Federal spending. 

If he insists on threatening to shut 
down the Federal Government again, I 
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wish he would at least threaten to shut 
down the Government if we did not 
pass a tax cut on families and a reduc- 
tion in the capital gains tax to get 
wages moving up. That would finally 
address the Clinton crunch that is 
squeezing working families. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a moral obliga- 
tion to our children to end the decades 
of deficits and debt. We must put fami- 
lies ahead of Government bureauc- 
racies. This is a very tough job because 
the majority in Congress supports a 
smaller Government while the Presi- 
dent wants the Government to solve 
more and more problems. 
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Nevertheless, this Congress remains 
committed to proceeding down the 
road to a balanced budget, and this bill 
closes out the fiscal year 1996 appro- 
priations process, consistent with that 
goal. 

The challenge that I would offer, Mr. 
Speaker, to our President is that he 
should never, never, ever shut the Fed- 
eral Government down again. I also 
challenge my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to support this rule and 
support the bill so we can work with 
the Senate and the White House to re- 
duce the deficit and avoid a Federal 
Government shutdown. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
information on the amendment proc- 
ess: 


THE AMENDMENT PROCESS UNDER SPECIAL RULES REPORTED BY THE RULES COMMITTEE,! 1030 CONGRESS V. 104TH CONGRESS 
[As of March 7, 1996] 
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under an open amendment process under House rules. 


ecord. 


103d Congress 104th Congress 
Number of rules Percent of total © Number of rules Percent of total 
46 44 59 63 
49 4 2 23 
9 9 13 14 
104 100 94 100 


ion of bilis, joint resolutions or budget resolutions and which provide for an amendment process. It does not apply to special rules which only waive points of 


open rule is on j í ute rule. open rule is one under which any Member may offer a germane amendment under the five-minute rule subject only 
to an overall time limit on the amendment process and/or a requirement that the amendment be preprinted in the Congressional 
is Rules Committee limits the amendments that may be offered only to those amendments designated in the special rule or the Rules Committee report to accompany it, or which preclude 
may be completely open to amendment. 
offered (other than amendments recommended by the committee in reporting the bill). 


SPECIAL RULES REPORTED BY THE RULES COMMITTEE, 104TH CONGRESS 
[As of March 7, 1996] 
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Disposition of rule 


A: 350-71 (1/19/95). 
A 255-172 (1/25/95). 


voice 3/95). 
PO: 229-100, A: 227-127 (2/15/98). 
PO: 230-191; A: 229-188 (2/21/95). 
A voice vote (2/22/95), 
A 282-144 (2/20/95). 
A: 252-175 (2/23/95). 
A: 253-165 (2/27/95). 


& voice vote (2/28/95). 
A 271-151 (3/2/95). 

K voice vote (3/6/95). 
Kk 251-155 (3/7/95). 
K voice vote " 


(3/8/95). 
PQ: 234-191 K 247-181 (3/9/95). 
A 242-190 (3/15/95). 
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SPECIAL RULES REPORTED BY THE RULES COMMITTEE, 104TH CONGRESS—Continued 


— as PQ: 230-188 A: 229-189 (12/19/95). 
— — (SEL Idioacti — — A: voice vote (1 , 


jabled (2/28/96). 
PQ: 228-182 A: 244-168 (2/28/96). 
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[As of March 7, 1996] 
H. Res. No. (Date rept.) Rule type Bill No. Subject Disposition of rule 
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Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill we are consider- 
ing today is the 11th continuing resolu- 
tion this fiscal year. That means that 
we have had to vote on temporary 
spending measures 10 times in order to 
keep the Government going while my 
Republican colleagues fiddle with the 
appropriations bills. 


Those bills, Mr. Speaker, were sup- 
posed to be finished October 1—6 
months ago. Since they were not the 
U.S. Government has closed twice and 
is now operating thanks only to these 
continuing resolutions. I will insert in 
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the RECORD a list of the first 10 con- 
tinuing resolutions at this point. 


CONTINUING RESOLUTIONS—104TH CONGRESS 


Bill Rule Dispositi 
HJ, Res. (H. Res. 230, 9/28/95) Bill passed House 9/29/95, signed 
9/30/95. 


108. . 
HJ. Res. (H. Res. 257, 11/8/95, Bill passed House 11/8/95 (230- 
115. 216-210). 197). 
(H. Res. 261, 11/1 House amendment to Senate 
95, 223-182). amendment passed House 11/ 
10/95 (224-172) (CR to con- 
tinue 11 appropriation bills 
3 12/1/95); vetoed 11/13/ 
HJ. Res. (H. Res. 270, 1/15 Bill passed House 11/16/95 (277- 
121. 95, 249-176). 151) n Dec. 5). 
HJ. Res. (Suspension 11/18/95) Sill passed House 11/18/95 (416— 
123. 0) (CR tor Medicare, SS employ- 
ees and veterans benefits 
through end of year); signed 
11/19/95. 
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If my Republican colleagues had done 
their job and passed the appropriations 
bills instead of wasting time cutting 
Medicare and school lunches to pay for 
tax breaks for the rich—the Govern- 
ment would not be relying on these 
continuing resolutions to keep operat- 
ing. 

And, to make matters worse, this 
continuing resolution makes such hor- 
rible cuts in education and the environ- 
ment that the President will veto it. 
So, once again, Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publicans will put our Government at 
risk of shutting down. 

Mr. Speaker, and my Republican col- 
leagues, the American people are sick 
and tired of these political games. 
They expect their Government to re- 
main open and they deserve it. They 
are having à hard enough time with 
college loans thanks to the last shut- 
down for heaven's sake—don't do it to 
them again. 

Furthermore, do not attach these 
enormous education and environmental 
cuts to the continuing resolution. They 
have no place on a bill designed to keep 
the Government open, in fact they be- 
long in the trash can. 

The sole reason for à continuing reso- 
lution should be to keep the Govern- 
ment going, while Congress works to 
pass the appropriations bills. It should 
not be used to further a political agen- 
da, particularly one that hurts the 
American people as much as this one 
does. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill takes over 3 
billion dollars from the education of 
American children. It is the single 
largest education cut in history, and 
Mr. Speaker, that is wrong. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and around the entire country, 
education is probably more important 
than just about anything else. Amer- 
ican children deserve the best edu- 
cation we can give them, and under no 
circumstances whatsoever should this 
Congress be trifling with their future. 

Anyone who votes for this bill is vot- 
ing to limit access to Head Start, a 
good elementary school education, and 
college. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
defeat this rule, and I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Glens 
Falls, NY [Mr. SOLOMON], chairman of 
the Committee on Rules to counter 
those arguments that we want to jeop- 
ardize people from getting college de- 
grees and some of the other crazy 
things we have just heard. 

Mr. SOLOMON Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a prepared state- 
ment here, but I think I will just throw 
it away and say I have just heard the 
greatest speech on this floor about con- 
tinuing the status quo, the failed sta- 
tus quo on welfare and all of these 
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other programs, that I have ever heard 
on this floor. I commend my counter- 
part, the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was given 
permission to speak out of order.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING SCHEDULE AND 

SUBMISSION OF AMENDMENTS 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, let me 
interrupt that just for a minute to 
make an announcement, if I might, be- 
cause it concerns the membership and 
tomorrow’s schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARMEY], be- 
cause of the bad weather reports that 
are coming in, has agreed to cancel the 
session for tomorrow as far as floor ac- 
tion is concerned. The Committee on 
Rules was scheduled to meet tomorrow 
on two very important bills, the con- 
ference report on the State Depart- 
ment operations, and the death penalty 
and terrorism bill. 

What we are going to do today, with 
the cooperation of the minority, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MOAKLEY], is that the Committee on 
Rules is going to meet today at 2 
o’clock. We will consider the con- 
ference report rule to be brought to the 
floor next Tuesday. We will also con- 
sider, for general debate only, the 
death penalty and terrorism bill. We 
will not be taking testimony from 
those Members that want to ask for 
amendments to be made in order. We 
will only take testimony from the 
chairman and the ranking member. 
Then on Tuesday at 2 o’clock, the Com- 
mittee on Rules will meet and we will 
take testimony from any Member that 
has timely filed his amendments at 
that time. 

If Members are concerned about this, 
if they call the Committee on Rules we 
will enlighten them, but I would alert 
Members that we will have a Commit- 
tee on Rules meeting at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, does 
the chairman of the committee agree 
that Tuesday noontime is still the cut- 
off for amendments? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Yes. That time has 
passed now, so no further amendments 
can be received. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SOLOMON. However, any that 
were prefiled about a month ago and as 
recently as this week would be consid- 
ered by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong support of this 
rule on the Balanced Budget Down Payment 
Act, Il. This rule provides for expeditious con- 
sideration of the bill, while at the same time al- 
lowing the House to vote on some of the most 
significant issues raised in this legislation. 

There are a total of four amendments made 
in order by this rule—two of them are offered 
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by Democrats and two of them are offered by 
Republicans. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides a fair proc- 
ess, and a balanced process for the consider- 
ation of the bill to fund the Federal Govern- 
ments for the rest of this fiscal year. 

Because there are time limits set on each 
amendment, the House can complete this job 
in a predictable amount of time. 

Mr. Speaker, | would also like to take this 
opportunity to commend the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. LIVINGSTON, for 
the way he has handled the difficult job of put- 
ting this bill together. 

He has wrapped all four unfinished appro- 
priations into one package and has funded 
them at levels under the fiscal year 1996 
budget resolution for the remainder of the fis- 
cal year. 

Chairman LIVINGSTON has also managed to 
pay for important emergency funding for disas- 
ter relief, Bosnia and Jordan. 

In past Congresses funds for such purposes 
were taken off budget, which added to the def- 
icit. This time the emergency funding is being 
paid for right up front. This is a large step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, | would also like to note that 
the budget resolution called for a $21 billion 
cut in discretionary spending from last year's 
levels. And to this date, the Appropriations 
Committee has cut $22 billion. 

While larger budget negotiations remain on 
hold, the Appropriations Committee has been 
doing its job the right way. 

Mr. Speaker, | would also like to note that 
President Clinton, who in his recent state of 
the Union speech bragged about downsizing 
the Federal Government, has now requested 
S8 billion in additional social spending. 

This bill contains a contingency title, which 
will give the President $3.3 billion of that extra 
spending, but only if he comes up with cuts 
somewhere else to pay for it. And those cuts 
will have to be acceptable to this Congress. 

In summary, this bill provides a fiscally re- 
sponsible way to fund the Government for the 
rest of the fiscal year, and this rule provides 
a fair and balanced way to consider the bill. 

Vote "yes" on the previous question and 
"yes" on the rule. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule is unfair to America's veterans. 
Let me repeat, this rule is unfair to 
America's veterans. Do not take my 
word for it, listen to what national vet- 
erans leaders have to say about lan- 
guage in this bill that the Committee 
on Rules did not let us even vote on to 
take out in regard to restricting the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 

The National Commander of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, 'Thomas 
McMasters, said ** if enacted, 
would have a devastating impact on 
the office of the VA secretary * * *" 
and he referred to the language as 
* * * unreasonable and seemingly pu- 
nitive limitations * * if not deleted, 
these spending restrictions will send a 
chiling message to disabled veterans." 

Do not listen to me, listen to the 
words of Steve Robertson, Director of 
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the National Legislative Commission 
of the American Legion: This lan- 
guage would adversely impact the per- 
sonal lives of 172 career employees and 
programs specifically designed for 
women and minority veterans. This is 
not a request for increased funding, but 
rather for fairness to those destined to 
bear the brunt of the hardship." 

Listen to the words of Richard Grant, 
with the Paralyzed Veterans of Amer- 
ica: '"These cuts are an attempt to re- 
strict the activities of the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs and reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the other affected Offices 
** in reality, the cuts will solely 
prove to be detrimental to veterans," 
detrimental. 

Listen to AmVets, their National 
Commander, Kenneth Wolford: As a 
result of this resolution we may expect 
that services to our Nation's veterans 
will suffer.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I never thought I would 
see this House vote to gag a combat- 
wounded veteran, Secretary Jesse 
Brown, who has had the courage to 
stand up and fight for our Nation's vet- 
erans. I am disappointed the Commit- 
tee on Rules turned its back on every 
national veterans organization in 
America that wanted us to simply be 
able to have a right to vote to take 
that language out. 

Mr. Speaker, our veterans fought and 
gave their lives to give us the right to 
vote. The Committee on Rules said no 
to that very essential right. Oppose 
this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD letters from the officials of the 
veterans' organizations to which I re- 
ferred: 

The material referred to is as follows: 

PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
March 5, 1996. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: On behalf of the 
members of Paralyzed Veterans of America 
(PVA), I request your opposition to efforts 
which target spending cuts in the proposed 
Continuing Resolution for the Office of the 
Secretary, Department of Veterans Affairs 
and for the VA’s Offices of Public and Inter- 
governmental Affairs, Congressional Affairs, 
and Policy and Planning. These cuts save the 
government no money at all and are restric- 
tive artifices contained within the funding 
for VA General Operating Expenses (GOE). 

These cuts are an attempt to restrict the 
activities of the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs and reduce the effectiveness of the 
other affected Offices, but, in reality the 
cuts will solely prove to be detrimental to 
veterans. By restricting funding, as proposed 
in the Continuing Resolution, VA will be less 
able to communicate with veterans and the 
public. These cuts will minimize or preclude 
VA's ability to effectively participate in pro- 
grams such as the National Veterans Wheel- 
chair Games, which has been, historically, 
co-presented by VA and PVA. 

Of additional concern is the fact that the 
cuts will directly affect career federal em- 
ployees, many of whom are veterans, not po- 
litical appointees, who have demonstrated 
their dedication to serving veterans. The 
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prospects of furloughs, loss of compensation 
and the uncertainties for future employment 
will all compound the already fragile morale 
within the VA. 

Again, on behalf of the members of PVA 
and all veterans, I request that you oppose 
the restrictive cuts contained within the VA 
GOE account of the proposed Continuing 
Resolution and afford the Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs and his staff the ability to ade- 
quately address the needs of veterans. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD GRANT. 


AMVETS, 
March 5, 1996. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: AMVETS is 
greatly concerned about the FY96 Continu- 
ing Resolutions as it pertains to the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

The constraints proposed will not only 
strongly affect the Secretary’s personnel and 
travel, but will have a negative impact on 
three other supporting offices. Additionally, 
there is a real human resources impact 
which will affect the jobs of 172 hard-working 
long-term career employees. Severely chal- 
lenged by two needless furloughs, their loy- 
alty and enthusiasm may not survive this 
targeted budget action. 

As a result of this resolution we may ex- 
pect that services to our nations’ veterans 
will suffer. Information that is vital to vet- 
erans service organizations, whether ob- 
tained in written form or from face-to-face 
sharing at conferences and conventions, will 
be severely hampered. Progress gained in 
reaching minority and women veterans will 
be sacrificed. 

Let reason prevail. Do not target areas of 
the VA for the purpose of punishing the ac- 
tions of the Secretary, which some may view 
as engaging in partisan politics, and others 
as the championing of veterans’ interests. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH E. WOLFORD, 
National Commander. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, DC, March 6, 1996. 
To: All Members of Senate Appropriations 
Committee 

One behalf of the more than one million 
members of the Disabled American Veterans 
(DAV), I take this opportunity to contact 
you about an issue of utmost importance to 
the DAV—the Fiscal Year 1996 Department 
of Veterans Affairs (VA) Appropriation. In 
particular, I wish to express our grave con- 
cern about a provision of VA’s Appropriation 
bill which, if enacted, would have a devastat- 
ing impact on the office of the VA Secretary. 

As we understand it, the overall funding 
level for VA's General Administration ac- 
count, which is contained in the Fiscal Year 
1996 VA continuing resolution bill now being 
considered by Congress, is not in dispute. 
Rather, the objectionable provisions of this 
measure are the unreasonable, and seem- 
ingly punitive limitations being placed on 
the personnel and travel budgets for the of- 
fice of the VA Secretary as well as three 
other of its supporting offices. 

It appears that the proposed cuts con- 
tained in this measure would require fur- 
loughing a significant number of very dedi- 
cated career VA employees, costing these in- 
dividuals and their families an average of 
$10,360 in lost salary over the next six 
months. In addition, because of these cuts, 
activities of the Center for Minority Affairs 
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and the Center for Women Veterans will be 
significantly curtailed. Obviously, should 
this happen, these offices will not be able to 
fulfill their Congressionally-mandated mis- 
sions of assisting deserving minority and 
women veterans who faithfully served this 
nation. 

Further, should these proposed spending 
restrictions be implemented, not only will 
the Secretary of Veterans Affairs be unable 
to execute his duties to oversee VA oper- 
ations, the Secretary will be forced to cur- 
tail other activities which directly support 
our nation’s sick and disabled veterans. Spe- 
cifically, these spending restrictions will 
have an adverse effect upon the ability of the 
Office of Public Affairs to assist with and 
participate in direct patient care activities 
such as the Disabled Veterans Winter Sports 
Clinic, National Veterans Wheelchair Games, 
Golden Age Games, and Creative Arts Fes- 
tival. These events, individually and collec- 
tively, represent a true therapeutic and re- 
habilitative milieu unmatched in the tradi- 
tional medical setting. 

If not deleted, these spending restrictions 
will send a chilling message to disabled vet- 
erans and others whose foremost concern is 
the welfare of America’s veterans. The mes- 
sage, quite simply, will be: the department 
charged with the responsibility of advocat- 
ing for the interests of disabled veterans and 
their families will be unable to do so because 
of partisan disagreements between Congress 
and the Secretary of Veterans Affairs. 

Senator, we urge you to sponsor and sup- 
port an amendment to VA's Fiscal Year 1996 
Appropriation bill that would remove these 
unwarranted spending restrictions. By set- 
ting aside partisan political disagreements 
with the Secretary of the VA, Congress can 
send a positive message to America’s veter- 
ans and their families that their sacrifices in 
defense of this nation are indeed truly appre- 
ciated by a grateful nation. 

We thank you for your courteous attention 
to this correspondence and look forward to 
your early reply. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS A. MCMASTERS, III, 
National Commander. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, DC, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Chairman, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
S-128 The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As you and your col- 
leagues take up the FY 1996 Continuing Res- 
olution, The American Legion directs your 
attention to language that sets specific limi- 
tations on personnel and travel costs for the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs and three of 
his supporting offices. This language would 
adversely impact the personal lives of 172 ca- 
reer employees and programs specially de- 
signed for women and minority veterans. 

The American Legion believes the overall 
funding level for the General Operating Ex- 
penses and its subaccount, General Adminis- 
tration, will force the Secretary to signifi- 
cantly alter his managerial and leadership 
styles. Lifting the specific limitations would 
not penalize the career employees. This is 
not a request for increased funding, but rath- 
er for fairness to those destined to bear the 
brunt of the hardship. These innocent vic- 
tims do their jobs, day-in and day-out, with- 
out regard to partisan politics and most of 
them have served under several administra- 
tions. Their common goal is service to Amer- 
ica’s veterans and their families. 
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Thank you for taking the views of The 
American Legion under serious consider- 
ation as you lead the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in finalizing the FY 1996 Continuing 
Resolution. 

Sincerely, 
STEVE ROBERTSON, 
Director, 
National Legislative Commission. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I would simply respond, Mr. Speaker, 
to my friend, the gentleman from 
Texas, and say that it is absolutely 
preposterous to make that claim. Jesse 
Brown has moved throughout this 
country attacking this new majority, 
which is strongly committed to our Na- 
tion’s veterans. We, to this day, are 
committed to ensuring that our veter- 
ans are in no way jeopardized. I hope 
that that message will get through. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to my 
friend, the gentleman from Sanibel, FL 
[Mr. Goss], chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Legislative and Budget 
Process of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from greater 
downtown San Dimas, CA [Mr. DREIER], 
vice chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, for yielding me this time. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with his the gentle- 
man’s comments about veterans. We 
have many in south Florida, and we 
have tried very hard to look out for 
them and make sure they were prop- 
erly attended to, but I do not think 
that trying to take out the administra- 
tive expenses that are being used or 
misused for propaganda is exactly the 
same area of expenditure that the gen- 
tleman from Texas was speaking to. 

Mr. Speaker, the battle over the fis- 
cal year 1996 budget is coming to an 
end. It is time. After two partial Gov- 
ernment shutdowns, three continuing 
resolutions, and a lot of stonewalling 
by the White House, we are prepared to 
close the books on this fiscal year and 
move on. 

I am pleased that the rule before us 
is a fair rule in that it makes two 
Democratic amendments and two Re- 
publican amendments in order, includ- 
ing the lockbox amendment, which I 
care about, and many of us have 
worked on for a long time. This is 
going to allow the House to consider a 
fiscally responsible bill that will keep 
the Government running through the 
end of the fiscal year. 

I make that statement, Mr. Speaker, 
in the full anticipation that this bill is 
a fiscally responsible bill, we believe it 
is, and that it will in fact keep the 
Government running through the end 
of the year, the end of the fiscal year. 
But I have to point out that that only 
happens with the cooperation of the 
President of the United States. 

So we are prepared to go forward, get 
the country on track, and get into the 
next year and look at the next step. If 
the President does not want to do that 
and does not want to cooperate, he has 
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that option as the President of the 
United States, but of course, that 
would end up in a Government shut- 
down, which we all want to avoid. 

Looking on the bright side of the 
budget debate, Congress has been able 
to trim several billions of dollars from 
the deficit by our efforts so far, an 
amount that is not going to be added 
to the $5 trillion debt, or in fact not 
going to be passed on to our children 
and grandchildren. 

Despite our earnest efforts, the Presi- 
dent and his administration have re- 
sisted all attempts to make des- 
perately needed reforms to Medicare, 
Medicaid, welfare, and a whole bunch 
of other programs that we are going to 
talk about. Particularly upsetting is 
the fact, revealed in recent news re- 
ports, in fact, that the administration 
may well have been holding back on 
the true depth of the crisis facing the 
Medicare part A account. Of course, 
this matters a great deal in my dis- 
trict, where I have many senior citi- 
zens relying on part A. 

For over a year we have been operat- 
lag under the assumption that this pro- 
gram would go broke in the year 2002 if 
we did not do something to reform it. 
In fact, the Republicans and fiscal con- 
servatives and others interested have 
been trying to come up with a program 
that will in fact make those repairs. 
We knew about this in the Carey Com- 
mission report, so we have proceeded. 

Regrettably, the President has ve- 
toed that offering as well. Now we are 
learning that we may be in trouble be- 
fore 2002, and apparently the Clinton 
White House has known this but has 
not seen fit to share that information 
with us. The problem is worse than we 
knew. So this is a problem that is not 
going to go away simply because the 
administration wants to ignore it. 

We are going to continue to work to 
enact a responsible plan to save the 
Medicare Program and to bring greater 
choice in health care to seniors, and we 
are going to do it, and we are going to 
add to the benefits and the expendi- 
tures in health care, but we are going 
to do it responsibly. There will not be 
any cuts in Medicare. 

Mr. Speaker, as we begin to work for 
the spending bills for fiscal year 1997, it 
makes sense for Congress, of course, to 
wrap up what we were supposed to have 
been doing in 1996, and we have done 
that in these appropriations measures 
before us, in this continuing resolu- 
tion. 

I think that the damage done by the 
President’s shutdown of our national 
parks, service centers, and other areas 
of Government is well known. We cer- 
tainly do not want that to happen now 
and we do not want another budget cri- 
sis. In fact, I have to say on a personal 
note, and I thank the gentleman from 
California for yielding me the time to 
say it, that the damage to small busi- 
nesses which operate in the Everglades 
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National Park, down in my part of the 
world, was of such significance that 
today I am introducing a bill to make 
those businesses eligible for emergency 
loans through the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Had President Clinton not vetoed the 
fiscally responsible legislation we gave 
him to keep the Government running, 
that would not have been necessary, 
and those people would not have the 
pain and suffering they are going 
through. 

If the era of big Government is truly 
over, as the gentleman from California 
says, then this bill we have before us 
paves the way for the newer era of 
smaller Government that spends less 
and is less intrusive. I certainly think 
that is a good proposition to pursue. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. I 
would like to continue with what my 
friend opened with, and that is re- 
sponding to this preposterous claim 
that came from the well by my friend, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ep- 
WARDS], on this issue of medical fund- 
ing for veterans. 

I have just been given by the staff of 
the Committee on Appropriations the 
following statement: 

Funding in this bill, H.R. 3019, at the con- 
ference report level of the regular bill, H.R. 
2099, is $16,654,000,000. This amount is ap- 
proximately $400 million above the fiscal 
year 1995 post-rescission level, and is the 
only increase of any significance in the fiscal 
year 1996 VA-HUD appropriation, and in fact, 
this level is $400 million below the fiscal year 
1996 request. 
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The claim that somehow Jesse Brown 
is being victimized by this, their ad- 
ministration requested $400 million 
less, so they should not claim that we 
are not doing anything other than try- 
ing to improve the challenges that our 
veterans face. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I was just handed a 
note. Under this bill, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts will lose $33 
million of Federal education funding, 
so the statement I made about losing 
educational college grants and other 
things is a factual matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Texas [Ms. JACK- 
SON-LEE]. 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker. I could not help listening to 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle talk with sugar-coated platitudes 
about what realisms they think are in 
this continuing resolution. 

I simply listen to the real people in 
my district, and clearly we are facing a 
shutdown of many programs in our vet- 
erans' hospitals in the Houston area. 
As I look at this litany of injustice 
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that we are calling a continuing resolu- 
tion, and I might add, maybe the yel- 
low paper is appropriate, because this 
is à cowardice act. 

This is to take to us the end of the 
year, and what you find in this list of 
injustices is no money for the police on 
the beat program that the Harris Coun- 
ty Sheriffs Department has used, that 
the Houston Police Department has 
used. We see little money for legal 
services for the indigent through cuts 
in funds to the Legal Services Corp. We 
see no money dealing with crime pre- 
vention, the DARE Program, the safe 
and drug free programs. 

Then we come, as we move into the 
21st century, this is suppose to be a vi- 
sionary Congress, what do we say about 
education? We cut over $3.3 billion. We 
begin to tell those individuals in Harris 
County who have the Goals 2000 Pro- 
gram that, first of all, they will lose 
$29 million out of the State of Texas, 
$13.8 million out of Harris County. We 
wil then begin to tell our school 
boards, having met with many of our 
school leaders while I was home in the 
district, that out of the 40,000 teachers 
that will lose their jobs across the Na- 
tion, that we will begin to be giving 
pink slips in the month of March in the 
State of Texas to some of our own 
teachers. 

Then I hear my Republican col- 
leagues talking about the veterans’ 
program. We are gutting programs 
under this continuing resolution and 
undermining the leadership of Sec- 
retary Brown. We meet with disabled 
veterans in the district this coming 
Saturday. My heart pains for what I 
will have to tell them, that this con- 
tinuing resolution cuts funds and guts 
some veterans’ programs. But their 
message is getting after Secretary 
Brown because he has simply used his 
first amendment right, I did not know 
that was an appropriate role for an ap- 
propriations’ committee. 

Let me also add that I rise to support 
the Lowey amendment, even though 
this rule is one that I oppose because it 
shuts down the opportunity for other 
Members to provide reasoned response 
to this continuing resolution. The 
Lowey amendment, of course, will pro- 
vide the opportunity to treat indigent 
women as fair as we treat other women 
with Medicaid funding for medical pro- 
cedures with regard to abortion. 

The Istook amendment, how tragic 
that we come again to tell the Boy 
Scouts, the United Way, MECA in my 
community, an Hispanic organization, 
the Houston Symphony and the Hous- 
ton Grand Opera that you cannot come 
and constitutionally press your point 
before the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this appropriation’s 
bill, as I indicated to you, is a tragedy 
and a litany of injustice. It is a coward- 
ice act. Until we face the fact that 
none of us disagree with a balanced 
budget, I am here today standing on a 
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record of voting for a balanced budget. 
But what my Democratic colleagues do 
stand for in this appropriations bill is 
educating our children for the 21st cen- 
tury. Those of us who oppose this bill 
recognize that economic security is im- 
portant to Americans. This bill does 
nothing but create injustices in this 
country for all America, particularly 
working America. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise opposed to this 
rule and opposed to this continuing 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the rule on H.R. 3019. The Members of 
the House have not had sufficient time 
to review this bill. It is too important 
and affects too many Americans for us 
to give it only a cursory review. 

My concerns with this bill include 


the following: 
While the bill does provide additional 
funding—$681 million—for veterans 


compensation benefits and pensions, 
this additional funding may be released 
only upon enactment of separate legis- 
lation providing offsetting budgetary 
savings. This is unconscionable. 

The bill provides only $1.2 billion in 
funding for Superfund cleanup, which 
is 19 percent less than fiscal year 1995 
funding. 

The bill appropriates only $23.6 bil- 
lion for the Department of Education, 
which is 12 percent less than the fiscal 
year 1995 level. 

Title 1 educational programs are cut 
17 percent over the 1995 level, edu- 
cational reform programs are cut by 81 
percent over the 1995 level, safe and 
drug-free schools programs are cut by 
57 percent, or $266 million, bilingual 
and immigrant education programs are 
cut by 28 percent, or $57 million, voca- 
tional and adult education programs 
are cut by 9 percent, or $125 million, 
and student financial assistance pro- 
grams are cut by 13 percent, or $974 
million. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PALLONE]. 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong opposition to this rule. The Re- 
publican leadership again is keeping up 
its attack on the environment. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H.R. 3019, is 
the same old antienvironmental legis- 
lation that the President has vetoed 
twice before. It contains the same envi- 
ronmental riders, anemic funding lev- 
els and special interest give-aways, 
just like the previous conference re- 
port. 

Last night I asked the Rules Com- 
mittee for permission to offer an 
amendment that would restore a sen- 
sible level of funding for the EPA, and 
of course I was denied. Therefore, there 
will be no opportunity today to provide 
adequate funding for the environment. 

My amendment would have increased 

the level of funding to the EPA for the 
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remainder of this fiscal year to a level 
that is commensurate with the last fis- 
cal year, funding levels identical to 
those recently recommended by the 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, my amendment also 
would have provided the funding levels 
that EPA needs to be able to set envi- 
ronmental and public health standards 
for air pollution, pesticides, and clean 
and safe water, and to make the Super- 
fund Program faster and more effi- 
cient. It would also restore the funds 
needed to keep the environmental cop 
on the beat, to ensure that once these 
safety standards are set, that they are 
properly adhered to. My amendment 
would also strip out all the 
antienvironmental riders which once 
again are in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, like the pre- 
vious interior conference report, in- 
cludes riders that stop the Secretary 
from listing endangered species and in- 
crease logging in national forests. It 
contains a 40 percent cut in the endan- 
gered species funding. 

The bill, like the previous VA con- 
ference report, includes riders that pro- 
hibit the EPA from protecting wet- 
lands, limit enforcement of the Clean 
Air Act, prohibit new drinking water 
standards for radon, and stop the agen- 
cy from moving ahead to clean up toxic 
waste. It contains funding levels that 
are 22 percent below the President’s fis- 
cal 1996 request. 

Mr. Speaker, make no mistake about 
it, this bill is a bad bill for the environ- 
ment. The rhetoric that we received 
from the Republican leadership that 
they were no longer going to try to 
hurt the environment, that they were 
not going to try to turn back the clock 
any more, that 1996 was going to be dif- 
ferent from 1995 with regard to envi- 
ronmental measures, it is simply not 
true. They are back at the same old 
game. We have to vote down this rule. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from 
Metairie, LA [Mr. LIVINGSTON], the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
plaud what the Rules Committee has 
done on this rule, and I urge the adop- 
tion of the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I para- 
phrased the great saying of the wonder- 
ful humorist, Will Rogers, in referring 
to the Democrats. Let me reparaphrase 
it. Basically, they never say a program 
they did not want to enact, and they 
never saw a U.S. taxpayer’s dollar that 
they did not want to tax and spend, and 
here we go again. 

I just heard a few minutes ago this 
bill is an act of cowardice, the bill is 
riddled with sugar-coated platitudes, 
the bill is a litany of injustice. My 
goodness. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been working 
on fiscal year 1996 bills for a very long 
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time. There will be some attacks 
against us because it has taken so long. 
This bill wraps up what has been left 
undone in fiscal year 1996 because the 
President vetoed three bills and be- 
cause the liberals in the other body 
filibustered the fourth bill. We have 
taken those bills, and we put them to- 
gether, and we have addressed the 
spending needs encompassed in those 
bills. 

We have given the President the 
funding that he has requested for Bos- 
nia and other foreign adventures where 
he had deployed our troops. We have 
given the President what he wants in 
disaster relief for the people who are 
devastated in the far Northwest and 
other parts of the country and in the 
Virgin Islands. 

We have attempted to provide extra 
funding for the President. He said 2 
months ago he wanted $6 billion in ad- 
ditional spending. Now he says he 
needs $8 billion in additional spending, 
and just yesterday he sent a letter to 
Chairman HATFIELD, through Alice 
Rivlin, his director of OMB, saying 
they would veto even the Senate bill 
which provided $4.7 billion in extra 
spending, saying they still needed an 
additional $7 billion. 

Then by my math it is close to $12 
billion that they are now asking for in 
additional spending. Basically the 
President, who said that the era of big 
Government is now over, the President, 
who signed on to the balanced budget 
by the year 2002 agreement, is now say- 
ing, Well, we like your bills, but you 
= to spend another $6 to $8 to $12 bil- 
ion." 

Because we are not spending that 
money, or we are approaching it in 
some fashion because we are doing it 
contingently, many Members on the 
Democratic side of the aisle get up and 
rail against sugar-coated platitudes, 
litanies of injustice and acts of coward- 
ice. 

Mr. Speaker, they simple will never 
be satisfied with enough programs or 
enough of Government's reaching into 
the pockets of the taxpaying citizens of 
this country, taking it out and spread- 
ing it all over the place. 

In this bill, there is $14.6 billion to 
fight crime, for law enforcement, 
which is a 20-percent increase over last 
year, including a 25-percent increase 
for immigration initiatives, 57-percent 
increase for State and local law en- 
forcement, 285-percent increase for 
State criminal alien assistance, 573- 
percent increase for violence against 
women programs. That is in this bill. 

Second, we heard we don’t have 
enough for education, not enough for 
Head Start Program. The Head Start 
Program has been growing. In 1989, $1.2 
billion; 1991, $1.5; 1991, $1.9; all the way 
up, and in 1995 it hit $3.57 billion. We 
trimmed off $100 million, so it is now 
$3.4 billion, and with this we are de- 
stroying the children of America, to 
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hear the statements that have been 
made on this floor. 

No, we are not. In fact we are spend- 
ing $23.6 billion for education for 
youngsters all around America includ- 
ing Head Start, $23.6 billion taxpayers 
dollars, and by the recent count of the 
chairman of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Educational Opportunities, 
in something like 736 separate pro- 


grams. 

I really believe that this Government 
could operate with fewer than 100 edu- 
cation programs. Probably we could op- 
erate with about 50 education pro- 
grams. We have got 730 some odd edu- 
cation programs and they say that that 
is an act of cowardice. I am just over- 
whelmed by the arguments against this 
bill. 

For veterans, they say we are cutting 
veterans. The American taxpayer is 
paying $38.4 billion on veterans’ pro- 
grams, which includes $16.9 billion on 
veterans’ health care. That is not hurt- 
ing the veteran. That is helping the 
veteran. 

We are spending $19.3 billion on hous- 
ing. We are spending $5.7 billion on the 
environmental through EPA alone, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, $5.7 
billion just on that agency, and it is 
not enough, they say. It is not 
enough, we want to spend more," they 
say. We are spending $5.1 billion on 
parks and refuges and forests for the 
environment, in addition to the $5.7 
billion spent on EPA. 

The point is, Mr. Speaker, when ever 
is enough enough for these peopie? 
They will never be satisfied. You have 
got to spend more or else you are 
guilty of an act of cowardice, you are 
guilty of sugar-coated platitudes, and 
you are guilty of a litany of injustices. 
I beg to differ, and I think that the 
vast majority of the American people 
agree with me. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this bill, and I would be 
happy to have that blue chart just stay 
there for 1 minute, if I might, the real 
crime bill I was talking to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. It is true that 
it is blue, but that is about it. 
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It does not have a badge, it does not 
have a gun, it does not have a night- 
stick, it does not have handcuffs, it 
does not have any of that. You know, 
what is missing in that crime bill, 
cops, police officers. It is just what the 
good gentleman from Louisiana rails 
against: program after program that 
does nothing. 

On our side, we are pointing out pro- 
grams that have worked, whether it be 
Head Start or clean water or cops, and 
saying, Why are you cutting those?“ 
We would love to join with the other 
side in finding programs that are too 
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well funded. But this is a meat ax ap- 
proach, and in the area I know best, 
ask the average citizens, ask the ex- 
perts, the best way to fight crime is get 
cops on the street. There is not one cop 
in that $14.6 billion. That is what the 
crime is. 

So, to call it a real crime bill, I 
would say to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, to call it a real crime bill be- 
cause it has more money is wrong. It is 
just what he says is wrong about so 
many other programs. 

We do not just want more money. We 
want money aimed at crime fighting. 
We want cops. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHUMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. So the gentleman 
wants cops. It is the President’s favor- 
ite program. The point is we put $1.9 
billion in the block grant. If the com- 
munities want to use it for the Cops on 
the Street, they can do it. They also 
have flexibility to use it for other 
things. 

Mr. sCHUMER. We did that under 
LEAA. The gentleman was here. LEAA 
gave the local communities, local poli- 
ticians, money to spend. LEAA gave 
the local politicians money to spend as 
they wished, and they wasted it. We 
have learned from LEAA. 

We have learned, put the money into 
cops, or we will never see more cops. 
And so I say to my colleagues that is 
no real crime bill. That bill is a real 
crime in terms of crime fighting be- 
cause it does not have money going to 
fighting the crime. It has the money 
going to the local politicians and the 
Governors, who will use it for their 
own purposes, and the people of Amer- 
ica will be no more safe, and, in fact, a 
great deal less safe, if the cops bill is 
repealed, as they attempt to do. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. STUPAK]. 

Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

We are talking about the COPS Pro- 
gram. The last speaker from the other 
side, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. LIVINGSTON], mentioned the COPS 
Program, and it is the President's pro- 


gram. 

Let me just say what they are saying 
in New Orleans about the COPS Pro- 
gram, that since they have imple- 
mented the COPS Program there has 
been a 15-percent decline in homicides. 
When the police department, through 
the COPS Program, opened 24-hour 
substations in some of the toughest 
housing projects, murders dropped 74 
percent, or maybe even one of the con- 
stituents of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] said, Deborah 
Davis, a mother of four, who has lived 
in these places, projects, all of her life 
she said that this is what community 
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should be like. Instead of a killing 
place, it is now à place where we can 
see the light of hope. 

So why would the new majority want 
to kill the COPS Program? Understand, 
this program has not one police officer 
there. Eighty-seven percent of the 
American public will be served by over 
33,000 police officers authorized under- 
neath the COPS Program to date. 
COPS will fund small towns in rural 
areas, where I live, like northern 
Michigan. Half of all funding goes to 
areas serving jurisdictions under 
150,000. 

The block grant program would go to 
population centers at the expense of 
our smaller rural areas. COPS per 
State minimum is twice what is even 
fashioned or thought of underneath the 
block grant program, because it not 
only funds the hiring of police officers 
but also is used to purchase equipment 
and technology, the hiring of civilian 
officers, civilian dispatchers, and the 
payment of overtime. The program, the 
bureaucratic program that they rail 
against, is a l-page form, a l-page ap- 
plication form. 

So what the COPS Program does is it 
responds directly to the flexibility of 
the local needs. Block grants would 
only allocate money on a very strict, 
complex mathematical program. The 
block grant proposal provides far less 
funding for fighting crime and preven- 
tion than the COPS Program. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that my 
colleagues throughout this Nation will 
look at the COPS Program, the success 
we have had, and vote no“ on this bill 
and not to gut the COPS Program. It is 
a good program. It is a successful pro- 
gram. And I am pleased to be an advo- 
cate for the program on behalf of the 
President. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, first of all, I want to thank 
my friend, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOAKLEXY], for the efforts 
that he has made in this bill to try and 
make certain that the interests of the 
working families of our country are 
looked out after. I know that, as a vet- 
eran, he is particularly concerned 
about the treatment that the Veterans' 
Affairs Department receives in the CR. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the rule on H.R. 3019. This bill will un- 
fairly target cuts in funding for the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs. It imposes these deep cuts in an 
attempt to punish the Secretary, Jesse 
Brown. 

But I have to ask—what is Secretary 
Brown being punished for? For his 
strong advocacy for adequate funding 
for VA programs? For his hard work in 
ensuring that the veterans of this 
country get what was promised to 
them? For his efforts to ensure a qual- 
ity health care system for all veterans? 
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Congress created the Department of 
Veterans Affairs as a Cabinet Depart- 
ment to insure that the Secretary 
would be an effective advocate for vet- 
erans. Now Secretary Brown is being 
punished for fulfilling his duties. 

Congressional rhetoric citing support 
for veterans is meaningless if the coun- 
try's leading veterans' advocate is to 
be muzzled. The national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars testi- 
fied recently, We all fought for free- 
dom. It is intolerable that Congress 
would consider denying Jesse Brown 
the freedom to be an advocate for vet- 
e Kad 

This closed rule for H.R. 3019 does not 
permit an amendment to bring veter- 
ans’ funding to an acceptable level. 
This continuing resolution provides 
$900 million less for veterans’ programs 
than the President requested. Funding 
for VA health care is $400 million below 
the President’s request, and $200 mil- 
lion below the House-passed number. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not jeopardize 
Federal programs which benefit the 
veterans of this country. These men 
and women have made great sacrifices 
for us and for our country. They de- 
serve our unending support. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Ms. DELAUROJ. 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, this 
continuing resolution is another chap- 
ter in the sad story that began when 
NEWT GINGRICH and his Republican col- 
leagues took over the people's House. 
Their agenda hurts working families, 
and this bil that we are voting on 
today is no exception. It continues to 
assault on working families by cutting 
education by over $3 billion, the largest 
education cuts in the history of this 
country. It cuts funds to improve kids' 
basic reading and math skills by over a 
bilion dollars. It slashes more than 
half of the funds from the Safe and 
Drug Free Schools Program 57 percent. 
That program includes the DARE Pro- 
gram, which is, in combination, a pro- 
gram with the COPS and with kids to 
Say No to Drugs. 

It also cuts college loans by almost a 
billion dollars. The school-to-work pro- 
gram that says to kids who want to go 
on to work and not to a 4-year liberal 
arts college, we recognize your aspira- 
tions and your dreams, and we want to 
give you a hand. This program is cut 
by 23 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when Ameri- 
cans are rightly anxious about their 
job security, at a time when we all 
know a good education is a key to a 
good job, the congressional Repub- 
licans are launching an assault on 
American education. 

In my State, these cuts are a disas- 
ter. I met with parents and educators 
at & school in my district. They are 
concerned about what these cuts will 
mean. Under this proposal, funding for 
basic skills training will be cut $8.6 
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milion in Connecticut; $1.5 million 
under the Safe and Drug Free Schools 
will be cut as well. 

Let me quote a parent that I met 
with at the beginning of the week, 
Carolyn Jackson. The proposed cuts 
would eliminate students' chances of 
being competitive they won't make it. 
They won't be trained. They won't be 
able to go on to a trade school or to 
college," she said. These after-school 
programs that would be cut keep the 
kids off the streets. It keeps them oc- 
cupied. It gives them something posi- 
tive to do. 

If they cut that off, the only place 
that they will have left to go is the 
street. 

Mr. Speaker, these cuts are wrong- 
headed. The American dream is about 
education. Do not cut it off for our 
children. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to my friend, the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. BUNN]. 

Mr. BUNN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Irise in strong support of this appro- 
priations package and would like to 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, for all the hard work that 
he has put into these appropriations 
bills over the past year. 

Included in this omnibus appropria- 
tions bill is a natural disaster title, 
which is extremely important to the 
constituents of my district in Oregon, 
which was recently overrun by the 
worst flooding in three decades. Of the 
many programs funded by this title, 
one I am appreciative the chairman has 
included at my request, to fund the 
emergency livestock feed program at a 
level of $10 million, $6 million of which 
is intended to go to the Tillamook 
County area of Oregon. 

I know the chairman is aware of the 
desperate situation that most of the 
dairy farmers in my district find them- 
selves. In many areas of my district, 
which I visited, the silt is more than a 
foot thick, smothering any chance that 
the dairy cows will have feed through 
this summer, let alone next winter. 
The $6 million for the emergency live- 
stock feed program in this bill that is 
intended for Tillamook County will lit- 
erally help keep dozens of small farms 
from going under. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like also to 
thank the gentleman for increasing the 
funding for the strengthening institu- 
tions program, section A. The $55 mil- 
lion for this program will ensure that 
no school will lose their grant this 
year. 

SECTION 200(K) OF THE 1995 RESCISSIONS ACT 

AMENDMENT 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
thank the chairman of the committee 
and the chairman of the Interior Sub- 
committee for including two provisions 
relating to section 2001(k) of the 1995 
Rescissions Act in this bill. 
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The first provision will give the ad- 
ministration the additional flexibility 
that it has requested to offer alter- 
native timber volume for either all, or 
part of, timber sales that they deem to 
be in an environmentally sensitive 
area. 

After signing the 1995 Rescissions 
Act, the President, in a letter to the 
Speaker of the House, promised that 
his administration would carry out 
[the timber provisions of the bill] with 
its full resources and a strong commit- 
ment to achieving the goals of the pro- 
gram." Unfortunately the President, 
contradictory to his promise, spent all 
oflast year in court trying to alter the 
agreement which he said he was 
strongly committed to. This has cre- 
ated a problem in that, instead of hav- 
ing 2 years to harvest the timber re- 
leased in section 2001(k) the time 
available for harvest has been reduced 
to only 1 year. 

To address this issue, the committee 
has also included a provision which 
will extend the authority contained in 
section 2001(k) for the life of the timber 
sale contract instead of the end of cal- 
endar year 1996. This provision will 
likely keep the total harvest allowed 
under section 2001(k) to less than 250 
million board feet per year. The option 
9 timber volume has yet to exceed 500 
million board feet in any year, so even 
with the addition of section 2001(k) 
timber it is unlikely that timber har- 
vests in the option 9 region will meet 
the President's goal of 1.1 billion board 
feet per year in any given year. Make 
no mistake, if we do not extend the 
length of the authority for these sales, 
the companies holding these contracts 
will rush to harvest all of the 650 mil- 
lion board feet of timber in one sum- 
mer. So, the right thing to do for pub- 
lic safety, environmental responsibil- 
ity, and to assist the President in 
reaching his option 9 goals is to extend 
the authority for the life of the timber 
sale contracts. We have done that in 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the other body's com- 
panion omnibus appropriations bill 
contains provisions introduced by the 
senior Senators from Oregon and Wash- 
ington which are similar to the two 
which I have just outlined. The Sen- 
ators’ language also contains a provi- 
sion relating to buy-out authority 
which we have not included in our bill. 
Iam very concerned about this buy-out 
provision and somewhat disturbed that 
the President would request something 
which would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation millions of dollars and would 
only serve to put money in the pockets 
of the timber-sale owners. It will do 
nothing to get timber workers back in 
the forests. It never ceases to amaze 
me the lengths to which this adminis- 
tration goes in their attempts to keep 
the family wage earners of Oregon and 
the Pacific Northwest idle. In the end, 
if this provision must move forward in 
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order to keep the remainder of the pro- 
gram intact I may be willing to accept 
it, but I remain extremely concerned 
about the provision. I would like to one 
again thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee for his hard work on this bill 
and I look forward to working with 
him on fiscal year 1997 funding. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUNN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding the time to me. I 
am glad we were able to help him out 
with some of his requests. We want to 
make sure people who are devastated 
by natural disasters who can be helped 
by the Federal Government are helped 
by the Federal Government. That has 
been implicit throughout this process. 

I have to point out it had just come 
to my attention, since funding for Head 
Start has been an issue here, from 
somebody in Fort Wayne, IN, funding 
for Head Start in Fort Wayne, IN, has 
increased 183 percent while enrollment 
has increased 56 percent. There are 80 
administrators and 26 teachers in their 
Head Start Program. 

Mr. BUNN of Oregon. I would like to 
voice my concern regarding the fund- 
ing of several higher education pro- 
grams in our bill, however, in particu- 
lar the State student incentive grant 
program, which helps support the Or- 
egon State need grant program for low- 
income students in my State. The cap- 
ital contributions to the Perkins loan 
program, which also helps low-income 
students to go forward to college 
through the loan program, and also the 
minimum grants under the Pell grant. 

While I thank the Chair for increas- 
ing the Pell grant maximum, which 
will allow low-income students to keep 
up with inflation and the rising cost of 
tuition, eliminating the minimum Pell 
grants will be felt mostly by the com- 
munity college students who depend 
upon those minimum grants. While 
this bill is a good starting point for 
higher education, I hope that we might 
be able to move toward the Senate 
funding levels for these specific pro- 
grams during conference. 

I thank the chairman and look for- 
ward to working with him for the fund- 
ing of these programs. 
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Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. OBEY), the ranking member 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me time. 

Mr. Speaker, let me try to put this 
proposal in context. Bills which have 
gone through the Congress this year 
have cut $33 billion in the nondefense 
area. They have also added $7 billion 
above the President’s request for the 
defense budget. 

All the President has wanted to do is 
to add back $7 billion of the $33 billion 
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in domestic cuts, about 20 percent of 
the cuts that Congress has made this 
year, because the President feels, and I 
agree with him, that we ought not to 
cut back on education efforts, that we 
ought not to cut back on environ- 
mental enforcement efforts, especially 
given all the problems we have in both 
of those areas. 

Now, this bill comes to the floor and 
adds $1 billion back out of the $33 bil- 
lion which had been cut in nondefense 
spending. It adds $1 billion back, prin- 
cipally for the LIHEAP program. Other 
than that, there is no real change in 
dollar terms from the bills as they 
were constituted when the President 
vetoed them originally. 

Mr. Speaker, in fact this bill in some 
ways goes further away from a com- 
promise than the continuing resolution 
under which we are now operating. For 
example, with the COPS Program, 
under the continuing resolution, the 
White House was allowed to continue 
to spend out at a 75-percent rate for 
the COPS Program, to help local com- 
munities add police on the beat. This 
wipes out thac program. What this does 
is, I think, self-evident. 

In addition to that, what this bill 
does is add $3.3 billion in “funny 
money. It says, in essence: We would 
like to add some money back for edu- 
cation, we would like to add some 
money back for some other items, but, 
by the way, that really cannot happen 
until we pass another piece of legisla- 
tion." And that piece of legislation is 
not in existence. 

So it is a way for politicians to pre- 
tend that they are embracing programs 
which in fact they are providing no 
real money for. As a result, this bill is 
still $3.3 billion, or 13 percent, below 
last year’s funding for education, it is 
still $1.5 billion below last year’s fund- 
ing for EPA enforcement, it is $213 mil- 
lion below the amount that was in the 
original House bill for veterans medi- 
cal care, even though that bill had $1.5 
billion more to play with in conference 
than the original House bill. 

So for all of those reasons, I, for one, 
intend to vote against the bill. This is 
not a real bill. This is not a real oper- 
ation. What this is, is simply an effort 
to demonstrate movement, when in 
fact there is none. 

I think what we need, rather than 
having a meaningless bill on the floor, 
I think what we need is to have serious 
negotiations between the White House 
and the top leadership of this Congress, 
so that we can get these issues re- 
solved. We are simply spinning our 
wheels on this, and I think it serves no 
one’s interest. 

I would take note of one additional 
item. I would at the proper time be 
asking unanimous consent to amend 
the rule to allow the language to be 
added that the White House requested 
on the C-17. That is a fine plane, the 
White House wants to buy more of 
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them, the Pentagon agrees. The White 
House would like to enter into a 
multiyear contract on the C-17. If they 
do that, they can save about $900 mil- 
lion off what it would otherwise cost 
the Government to build those planes. 
Ithink we ought to do that. 

So I will be offering a unanimous- 
consent request at the proper time. I 
would like to think it would be accept- 
ed, but that is really up to the major- 
ity party to determine whether it will 
be or not. 

Mr. Speaker, very simply, I am going 
to vote against this rule and this bill 
simply because I think this is a mean- 
ingless exercise, which tries to give the 
appearance of movement, when in fact 
there is no real movement, and in some 
cases there is actually movement in 
the wrong direction. I think this bill 
does not take us any closer to a com- 
promise. Sooner or later we have to 
finish action on the fiscal 1996 bills. 
This bill is not going to contribute to 
that process. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
n such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from California  [Mr. 
DREIER] if he would kindly explain the 
amendment that is going to be forth- 
coming from their side. I would like to 
know if the kind gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would explain the amendment I 
understand that is going to be offered 
by his side of the aisle. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER], the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Science and the 
vice chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget, for an explanation of that. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me time. I 
am doing this talking primarily as vice 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea was our under- 
standing of the reason for the language 
in title IV was that this was a contin- 
gent spending based upon the potential 
for a broad budget deal that would in 
fact include entitlement savings. The 
concern was that the language, as writ- 
ten, was not specific, that this was to 
be part of a broader deal. In fact, by 
adding the term “reconciliation” to it, 
it does assure that is what we are doing 
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in the legislation that would come pur- 
suant to this rule. 

I would say that there have been 
questions raised about what if we have 
something that happens as part of the 
debt limit. The feeling is this bill will 
be in conference at that point, and the 
deal can be made then to make certain 
everything matches up at that point. 
At least as the bill leaves the House, 
we are certain we are not going to 
break budget caps, which is part of the 
language of title IV, which is you can 
exceed some of the caps, depending on 
what comes down the line in terms of 
the offsets. 

All we are trying to do is say if you 
are going to do that, it has to be a part 
of a broad budget negotiation that in- 
cludes broad-based entitlement sav- 
ings. We think this language, it is a 
fairly modest change, accomplishes 
that objective. That is the purpose be- 
hind it. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is not using the word “rec- 
onciliation”’ as it is used in the Budget 
Act? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, it seems to me by doing 
that, it would probably have to follow 
at least the reconciliation rules, yes. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is using the word reconcili- 
ation" in this amendment as it is used 
in the Budget Act? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, because what 
part of the effort here is, I would say to 
the gentleman, is to allow entitlement 
money to offset discretionary money. 
The only way you can do that is as part 
of a broader package. We are trying to 
assure all the rules are followed as you 
do those kinds of trade-offs by putting 
that language in. That is what we are 
trying to accomplish. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DURBIN). 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, the archi- 
tects of this appropriation bill have 
been sipping Potomac water entirely 
too long. They are out of touch with 
what the real problems are in America 
and the real challenges facing working 
families. 
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One can judge the priorities of the 
Republican leadership by their choices 
in spending. Let me tell you what they 
think are lower priorities, things that 
we should cut in today's America: They 
want to cut the School to Work Pro- 
gram, a program to give high school 
graduates adequate skills and training 
so that they can get good paying jobs; 
they want to cut programs like the 
Safe and Drug Free Schools Act. Did I 
miss the headline that said America is 
now in control of the drug problem, 
that we no longer have to worry about 
violence in our schools? I think to the 
contrary, American families know this 
is still a serious challenge. Our govern- 
ment and our people need to make a 
commitment to solving this problem. 
The Republican appropriation bill runs 
away from it. 


They freeze the Head Start Program, 
& program which takes kids 3, 4, and 5 
years old, and gives them a chance, and 
they turn around and make deep cuts 
in environmental protection, programs 
that we count on to make sure that the 
water we drink is safe and the air we 
breathe is clean. 

These are the priorities of the Repub- 
lican leadership, cutting work training, 
cutting education, cutting the environ- 
ment, cutting back on programs that 
really help America's working families. 

The unkindest cut of all is cuts in 
college student loans. How many young 
men and women from working families 
will be denied a chance for higher edu- 
cation because of these Republican 
cuts in college student loans? 

This is not what America bargained 
for in the 1994 election. The Republican 
spending priorities reflect their values, 
but not the values of the working fami- 
lies in this country. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the 59th restric- 
tive rule, and I know this really shocks 
my dear friend from California, but 
this is the 59th restrictive rule re- 
ported out of the Committee on Rules 
this Congress so far this session; 88 per- 
cent of the rules reported have been re- 
stricted. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I include 
for the RECORD the following extra- 
neous material. 
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[As of March 7, 1996] 

H. Res. No, (Date rept.) Rule type Bill No. Subject Disposition of rule 
H. Res. 100 (2/27/95) .. Ue vm . Kk voice vote (2/28/95). 
H. Res. 101 (2/28/95) . MO * 271-151 (3/2/95). 
H. Res, 103 (3/3/95) . MO 
H. Res. 104 (3/3/95) . . MO A voice vote (3/6/95). 
H. Res. 105 (3/6/95) .. Mo. K 257-155 (3/7/95), 
H. Res. 108 (3/7/95) .. Deba . K voice vote (3/8/95). 
H. Res. 109 n — PQ: 234-191 K 247-181 (3/9/95). 
H. Res. 115 (3/14/95) MO Ac 242-190 (3/15/95). 
H. Res. 116 (3/15/95) Mc A: voice vote (3/28/95). 
H. Res. 117 (3/16/95) Dede E i A: voice vote (3/21/95). 
H. Res. 119 (3/21/95) MC N A: 217-211 (3/22/95). 
H. Res. 125 (4/3/95) . Bras . Family Privacy A: 423-1 (4/4/95). 
H. Res. 126 (4/3/95) .. D. . Older Persons Housing A: voice vote (4/6/95). 
H. Res. 128 (4/4/95) . . WC . Contract With America A: 228-204 (4/5/95). 
H. Res. 130 (4/5/95) .. MC ..... . Medicare A: 253-172 (4/6/95). 
H. Res. 136 (5/1/95) .. n . Hydrogen Future Act of A: voice vote (5/2/95). 
H. Res. 139 (5/3/95) | em Coast Guard Auth. A: voice vote (5/9/95). 
H. Res. 140 (5/9/95) 0 Clean Water A 414-4 (5/10/95). 
H. Res. 144 (5/11/95) 0 Fish Hatchery—Arkansas .. A: voice vote (5/15/95). 
H. Res. 145 (5/11/95) 05. Fish Hatchery-—lowa ......... A: voice vote (5/15/95). 
H. Res. 146 (5/11/95) .... 0 Fish Hatchery—Minnesota A: voice vote (5/15/95). 
H. Res. 149 (5/16/95) ..... Budget Resolution PQ: 252-170 A: 255-168 (5/17/95). 
H. Res. 155 (5/22/95) Amencan Overseas A 233-176 5 
H. Res. 164 (6/8/95) ....... Nat. Defense Auth. . PQ; 225-191 A 233-183 (6/13/95). 
H. Res. 167 (6/15/95) MilCon Appropriations — PQ: 223-180 A: 245-155 (6/16/95). 
H. Res. 169 (6/19/95) . . PQ 232-196 A 236-191 (6/20/95). 
H. Res. 170 PQ: 221-178 A: 217-175 (6/22/95). 
H. Res. 171 A: voice vote (7/12/95). 
H. Res. 173 (6/27/95) PQ: 258-170 A 271-152 (6/28/95). 
H. Res. 176 PQ: 236-194 A 1 | 
H. Res. 185 (7/11/95) ..... PQ: 235-193 D: 192-238 (7/12/95) 
H. Res. 187 (/ — PQ 230-194 A 229-195 (7/13/95). 
H. Res. 188 (/ . PQ: 242-185 A: voice vote (7/18/95), 
H. Res. 190 (7/17/95) ..... — PQ: 232-192 K voice vote (7/18/95) 
H. Res. 193 (7/19/95) A: voice vote (7; . 
H. Res. 194 (7/19/95) PQ: 217-202 (7/21/95). 
H. Res. 197 A: voice vote (7/24/95). 
H. Res. 198 A: voice vote (7/25/95). 
H. Res. 201 (7; A: 230-189 (7/25/95). 
H. Res. 204 — A: voice vote (8/1/95). 
H. Res. 205 A 403-1 (7/31/95). 
H. Res. 207 . Kk 255-156 (8/2/95). 
H. Res. 208 Ac 323-104 (8/2/95). 
H. Res. 215 . Ac voice vote (9/12/95), 
H. Res. 216 A: voice vote (9/12/95). 
H. Res. 218 . As voice vote (9/13/95). 
H. Res. 219 A 414-0 (9/13/95). 
H. Res, 222 A: 388-2 (9/19/95) 
H. Res. 224 PQ: 241-173 A: 375-39-1 (9/20/95) 
H. Res. 225 A 304-118 ). 
H. Res. 226 A: 344-66-1 (9/27/95). 
H. Res. 227 A: voice vote 
H. Res. 228 A: voice vote (9/27/95). 
H. Res, 230 HJ. . A: voice vote 
H. Res. 234 3 A: voice vote (10/11/95). 
H. Res. 237 4 A: voice vote (10/1 
H. Res. 238 (1 HR. 2425 PQ: 231-194 A: 227-192 (10/19/95), 
H. Res. 239 HR. 2 PQ: 235-184 A voice vote (10/31/95). 
H. Res. 245 R O Na: Ig eo PQ: 228-19] & 235-185 (10/26/95). 
H. Res. 251 y ous HR. 1833 A: 237-190 (11/1/95). 
H. Res, 252 MO HR. 2546 A; 241-181 (11/1/95). 
H. Res. 257 c HJ. Res. 1 A; 216-210 (11/8/95). 
H. Res, 258 (1 MC HR. 2586 . A: 220-200 (11/10/95). 
H. Res. 259 (1 0 HR. 2539 A: voice vote (11/1 
H. Res. 261 C HJ, Res. 1 A: 223-182 (11/10/95). 
H. Res. 262 a Giese . HR. 2586 A: 220-185 (11/10/95), 
H. Res. 269 . des HR. 2564 A: voice vote (11/16/95). 
H. Res. 270 C . HJ. Res. 1 A: 229-176 (11/15/95). 
H. Res. 273 ‘M. . HR. 2606 A 239-181 (11/17/95). 
H. Res. 284 0... HR. 1788 K voice vote (11/30/95). 
H. Res. 287 | HR. 1350 K voice vote (12/6/95). 
H. Res, 293 Ge HR. 2621 . PQ 223-183 K 228-184 (12/14/95). 
H. Res. 303 | . HR. 1745 
H. Res. 309 8 H.Con, Res. PQ: 230-188 A 229-189 (12/19/95). 
H. Res. 313 1 A: voice vote (12/20/95). 
LA E oriri), - —— ͤ̃ſ— Tabled (2/28/96). 
H. Res. 366 (2/27/96) .... 2 „ „ ———— PQ: 228-182 A: 244-168 (2/28/96). 
H. Res. 368 (2/28/96) ..... K ——— : 
H, Res. 371 (3/6/96) ........ — — & voice vote (3/7/96). 
L ., 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DREIER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
using the same perspective we used last 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY]. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, let me sim- 
ply ask with respect to the recent com- 
ments of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALKER] with respect to 
section 4002, does that mean in essence 


that what the gentleman is saying is 
that none of the funds in this bill will 


be provided unless we in fact go 
through an entire new budget process, 
an entire new reconciliation process? 

I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania indicated the answer was yes. If 
that is the case, I would like to know 
how this legislation is supposed to 
speed us to à compromise on these 
issues that are already almost 6 
months overdue. 

Mr. D . Mr. Speaker, we are 
looking for the gentleman from Penn- 


friend. 
Mr. OBEY. I 


clear that what 


sylvania [Mr. WALKER] to respond. I am 
sorry, I do not have a response for my 


thank the chairman 


anyway. I think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] has made 


they evidently intend 


is an entirely new budget resolution 
and reconciliation process. This is no 
way to speed things up. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DREIER 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DREIER: Page 3, 
after 12, add the following: 

"Page 539, line 15, strike 'legislation' and 
insert in lieu thereof 'reconciliation legisla- 
tion'.". 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the amend- 
ment and the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently à quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

Without objection, the Chair will re- 
duce to 5 minutes the vote on the reso- 
lution, if ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 228, nays 
183, not voting 20, as follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 49] 
YEAS—228 

Allard Crapo Hansen 
Archer Cremeans Hastert 
Armey Cubin Hastings (WA) 
Bachus Cunningham Hayworth 
Baker (CA) Davis Hefley 
Baker (LA) Deal Heineman 
Ballenger DeLay Hilleary 
Barrett (NE) Dickey Hobson 
Bartlett Doolittle Hoekstra 
Barton Dornan Hoke 
Bass Dreier Horn 
Bateman Duncan Hostettler 
Bereuter Dunn Houghton 
Bilbray Ehlers Hunter 
Bilirakis Ehrlich Hutchinson 
Biiley Emerson Hyde 
Blute English Inglis 
Boehlert Ensign Istook 
Boehner Everett Johnson (CT) 
Bonilla Ewing Johnson, Sam 
Bono Fawell Jones 
Brownback Fields (TX) Kasich 
Bryant (TN) Kelly 

Foley Kim 
Bunning Forbes King 

Fowler Kingston 
Burton Fox Klug 

Franks (CT) Knollenberg 
Callahan Franks (NJ) Kolbe 
Calvert Frelinghuysen LaHood 
Camp Frisa Largent 
Campbell Funderburk Latham 
Canady Gallegly LaTourette 
Castle Ganske Laughlin 
Chabot Gekas Lazio 
Chambliss Geren Leach 
Chenoweth Gilchrest Lewis (CA) 
Christensen Gillmor Lewis (KY) 
Chrysler Goodlatte Lightfoot 

Goodling Linder 
Coble Goss Livingston 
Coburn Graham LoBiondo 
Collins (GA) Greenwood Longley 

Gunderson Lucas 
Condit Gutknecht Manzullo 
Cooley Hall (TX) Martini 

Hancock McCollum 


McCrery 
McDade 
McHugh 


Miller (FL) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Myrick 
Nethercutt 
Neumann 
Ney 
Norwood 


Quinn 
Radanovich 
Ramstad 


Smith (WA) 
Solomon 
Souder 


NAYS—183 


Gordon 

Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 


Harman 
Hastings (FL) 
Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Holden 
Hoyer 
Jackson (IL) 
Jackson-Lee 
(TX) 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 


Menendez 
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Thomas 


Weller 
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NOT VOTING—20 
Barr Diaz-Balart Pomeroy 
Becerra Gilman Ros-Lehtinen 
Bryant (TX) Green Scarborough 
Chapman Hayes Stokes 
y Herger Weldon (PA) 
Collins (MI) Myers Wilson 
Cox Peterson (MN) 
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The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen for, with Mr. Stokes 
against. 

Mr. ZELIFF changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, on rolicall No. 
49, | was inadvertently delayed. Had | been 
present, | would have voted “yea.” 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably detained and missed roll- 
call vote No. 49. I would like the 
RECORD to reflect that T would have 
voted “nay” on that rollcall vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LAHOOD). The question is on the resolu- 
tion, as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 235, noes 175, 
not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 50] 

AYES—235 
Allard Chambliss Frisa 
Archer Christensen Funderburk 
Armey Chrysler Furse 
Bachus Clinger Gallegly 
Baesler Coble Ganske 
Baker (CA) Collins (GA) Gekas 
Baker (LA) Combest Gilchrest 
Ballenger Cooley Gillmor 
Barr Crane Gilman 
Barrett (NE) Crapo Goodlatte 
Bartlett Cremeans Gordon 
Barton Cubin Goss 
Bass Cunningham Graham 
Bateman Deal Greenwood 
Bereuter DeLay Gunderson 
Bilbray Dickey Gutknecht 
Bilirakis Doolittle Hall (TX) 
Bliley Hancock 
Blute Doyle Hansen 
Boehlert Dreier Hastert 
Boehner Duncan Hastings (WA) 
Bonilla Dunn 
Bono Ehlers Hefley 
Borski Ehrlich Heineman 
Brownback Emerson Herger 
Bryant (TN) English Hilleary 
Bunn Ensign Hobson 
Bunning Everett Hoekstra 
Burr Ewing Hoke 
Burton Fawell Holden 
Buyer Fields (TX) Horn 
Callahan Foley Hostettler 
Calvert Forbes Houghton 
Camp Fowler Hunter 
Campbell Fox Hutchinson 
Canady Franks (CT) Hyde 
Castle Franks (NJ) Inglis 
Chabot Frelinghuysen Istook 
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Johnson (CT) 
Johnson, Sam 


Lewis (KY) 


Moltnari 


NOES—175 
Foglietta 


Jefferson 


Johnson, E.B. 
Johnston 


Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 


Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Miller (CA) 
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Thompson Velazquez Williams 
Thornton Vento Wise 
Thurman Visclosky Woolsey 

rres Ward Wynn 
Torricelli Waters Yates 
Towns Watt (NC) Zimmer 
Traficant Waxman 

NOT VOTING—21 
Becerra Davis Myers 
Bryant (TX) Diaz-Balart Ros-Lehtinen 
Chapman Flanagan Roth 
Chenoweth Goodling Scarborough 
Green Stokes 
Collins (MI) Hayes Weldon (PA) 
Cox Livingston Wilson 
D 1326 

The Clerk announced the following 

On this vote: 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen for, with Mr. Stokes 
against. 

So the resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on Rollcall 
No. 50, | was unavoidably detained. Had | 
been present, | would have voted "aye." 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FLANAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Rollcall 
No. 50, | was unavoidably detained. Had | 
been present, | would have voted "no." 


—_— 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unable to vote on three items from 
March 7. I would have voted yes“ on 
H.R. 3021 on final passage of the exten- 
sion of the debt ceiling, yes“ on the 
Dreier amendment to the amendment 
to the rule on H.R. 3019 the Balanced 
Budget Act, regarding title IV contin- 
gency funding being subject to rec- 
onciliation legislation, and yes“ on 
the adoption of the rule to H.R. 3019 
the Balanced Budget Act. 


REQUEST FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
AMENDMENT IN LIEU OF 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 3019, BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET DOWN PAYMENT 
ACT, II 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I had indi- 
cated earlier that I would be making 
this request in order to try to save $900 
million by providing for multiyear 
funding for the C-17. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that during consideration of H.R. 
3019, pursuant to House Resolution 372, 
it may be in order to consider the 
amendment relating to the C-17 air- 
craft that I have placed at the desk as 
though it were the amendment speci- 
fied as No. 4 in House Report 104-474, 
except that the time for debate be lim- 
ited to 20 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OBEY: Add the 
following title to the end of the bill: 

"TITLE V—C-17 MULTI-YEAR CONTRACT 

Funds appropriated under the heading, 
"Aircraft Procurement, Air Force," in Pub- 
lic Laws 104-61, 103-335, and 103-139 that are 
or remain available for C-17 airframes, C-17 
aircraft engines, and complementary 
widebody aircraft/NDAA may be used for 
multiyear procurement contracts for C-17 
aircrafts: Provided, That the duration of 
multiyear contracts awarded under the au- 
thority of this section may be for a period 
not to exceed seven years, notwith- 
standing section 2306b(1) of title 10, United 
States Code. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
LAHood). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would 
point out to the gentleman who offered 
the request that the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on National Security 
strongly supports the C-17 aircraft and 
also strongly supports multiyear con- 
tracting as a way to save, get more for 
the dollar. 

In this case the President's request is 
somewhat unique. Normally multiyear 
contracting is for a 5-year period. In 
this case it is for 7, and normally we 
are guaranteed at least a 10-percent 
savings because of going to multiyear. 
In this case we are only guaranteed 5 
percent. 

We will be addressing this issue, and 
it will be addressed in conference since 
the other body will include it in their 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I will object. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield under his reservation be- 
fore he does object? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Further re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I would sim- 
ply point out that nothing in my lan- 
guage in any way prevents us from get- 
ting any deal that we want to get out 
of the contractor. But the fact is that, 
as the gentleman knows, items are 
often lost in conference because of 
trades. This is an opportunity for us to 
nail down at least $900 million in sav- 
ings right now. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I would respond simply by saying we 
think we might be able to do better 
than the $900 million. That is certainly 
what we intend to do. 

As far as this amendment getting 
lost in conference, I do not think that 
is a serious problem at all. If we agree 
to it here today, then there is no con- 
ference on this item and there is no 
further opportunity for us to try to get 
more for the dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, I must restate my ob- 
jection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


BALANCED BUDGET DOWN 
PAYMENT ACT, II 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 372 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill, H.R. 3019. 


— 1832 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3019) mak- 
ing appropriations for fiscal year 1996 
to make a further downpayment to- 
ward a balanced budget, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. DREIER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the bill is considered as having 
been read the first time. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], 
each will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, as we are aware, the 
1996 appropriations cycle has extended 
longer than normal, primarily because 
the President vetoed three bills, the 
Commerce, Justice, State and Judici- 
ary bill, the Interior bill, and the VA- 
HUD bill, and because the other body 
was engaged in a filibuster on the 
Labor, Health and Human Services and 
Education bill. 

Those bills are encompassed in this 
wrap-up bill. We have various names 
for it. Some people call it a continuing 
resolution. People call it other things. 
But I will call it the wrap-up bill, for 
the purposes of our discussion at this 
time, because indeed it intends to wrap 
up what is left on the table for fiscal 
year 1996. 

There is a fifth bill not covered by 
this effort which is facing another fili- 
buster in the Senate. That is the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill, which hinges on 
the resolution of a small $3 million 
pilot program involving sending poor 
kids to private schools, and for some 
reason the liberals are against that. We 
will let them deal with that one. The 
House has worked its will, and that bill 
should go to the President, I hope with- 
in the next few days. 

The bill before us deals with the re- 
maining four bills that I have already 
named. It is a fiscally responsible bill. 
It maintains a commitment to the bal- 
anced budget, and in fact with respect 
to the nondefense discretionary por- 
tion, saves the American taxpayer on- 
going money which throughout 1996 
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will accumulate to some $23 billion. 
Added to the $20 billion in discre- 
tionary savings from 1995, this means 
that since we took over in the 104th 
Congress we have saved the taxpayer 
approximately $43 billion. 

Everything in this bill is either with- 
in our 602 available allocations or is 
paid for by some current or future off- 
sets within our discretionary accounts. 
Excuse me, it is paid for within our off- 
sets of the discretionary accounts. In a 
subsequent title of the bill we talk 
about contingent spending that may be 
paid for in some other fashion in title 
IV of the bill, which addresses issues 
beyond the current funding allocations 
for fiscal year 1996 for Commerce, Jus- 
tice, State, Interior, VA-HUD and 
Labor-Health. 

We have a title encompassing the 
peacekeeping initiatives by the Presi- 
dent and his request for supplemental 
spending by the Congress on issues 
such as Bosnia and other foreign oper- 
ations accounts. This bill will provide 
$820 million for Bosnia in defense, paid 
for from money previously allocated 
and appropriated to the defense of the 
Nation. It would take it out of various 
accounts in the Defense budget and 
apply it to the Bosnian effort. 

Likewise the bill would apply an- 
other $200 million for infrastructure in 
Bosnia paid out of the foreign oper- 
ations account. This money is said by 
Admiral Smith, the head of the United 
States NATO effort in Bosnia, to be es- 
sential to make sure that our troops 
are taken care of, that their mission 
which ends at the end of the year will 
not be for naught, and that people scat- 
tered throughout the region of Bosnia 
will have jobs and opportunity to do 
things other than fight each other and 
kill one another. 

This title, the second title of this bill 
also provides $70 million rather than 
$140 million requested by the President 
for Jordan for the purchase of F-16 air- 


craft. 

The third title of the bill is for natu- 
ral disaster assistance. It is, again, re- 
quested by the President. We do not 
dispute his assertions that the people 
in the Northwest were tragically dev- 
astated by the flooding there, and cer- 
tain other parts of the country have 
been afflicted with tremendous adver- 
sity because of other natural disasters. 
Likewise, a couple of hurricanes ran 
over the Virgin Islands. There is some 
money in here to assist in the recovery 
from that. 

Altogether there is about $989 million 
in funding, again all paid for, for natu- 
ral disaster assistance. 

Finally, the fourth title of the bill in- 
cludes contingent appropriations. Mr. 
Chairman, the President a couple of 
months ago stood before a joint session 
of Congress and said to the Members of 
Congress and to the American people, 
in his State of the Union speech, that 
the era of big Government is now over. 
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That followed his agreement a month 
or two before that in which he asserted 
that he was in favor of a balanced 
budget by the year 2002, acknowledging 
that we have been spending $100 billion 
a year, $200 billion a year and even as 
high as $300 billion a year in excess of 
what we have raised in revenues, and 
that the aggregate debt laid on the 
shoulders of the American people 
comes down to $5 trillion or $20,000 for 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country, and that the interest on that 
debt is compounding at such a rate 
that this year it will exceed what we 
spend on the defense of the Nation. 

It is such a grave problem that we 
must start working our way toward a 
balanced budget. The President ac- 
knowledged that, and then said the era 
of big Government is over, and imme- 
diately said he needs $4 or $6 billion 
more in additional spending for the 
programs covered by the bills that are 
in this wrap-up package. 

That is what he said about a month 
ago. Then over the last few weeks he 
said, No, I need $8 billion more than 
you are providing in these bii. " In 
fact, just yesterday Alice Rivlin, the 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, wrote Chairman HATFIELD, 
my counterpart, the chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and 
told Chairman HATFIELD, 

Look, it’s nice that you in the Senate have 
comprised a bill that is much like the one 
we're doing here in the House. It is nice that 
you are doing that. It is nice that you have 
actually provided a contingent appropriation 
of $4.7 billion in the Senate. Our package is 
about $3.4 billion but we still need $7 billion 
on top of that. 

By my account, what they are saying 
now they need instead of $6 billion or 
$8 billion, now they are saying they 
need $12 billion. I am still scratching 
my head about it because they said if 
they do not get it, they are going to 
veto the bill. 

That concerns me because we have 
tried to accommodate the President on 
disaster relief. We have accommodated 
the President on national assistance on 
the mission in Bosnia, to make sure 
that our troops are doing a great job 
and are adequately supported. We have 
accommodated the President on bil- 
lions and billions of dollars in spend- 
ing, including $14.6 billion in law en- 
forcement, $23.6 billion in education, 
$38.4 billion on veterans benefits, inclu- 
sive of $16.9 billion in health benefits 
for veterans, $19.3 billion in housing, 
$5.7 billion for EPA, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, $5.1 billion in 
parks, refuges, and forests, and the list 
goes on and on and on. Yet he tells us, 
“I have got to have $6 or $8 or $12 bil- 
lion more.“ 

What we have done is scrub the 
President's list. We have taken what 
the President says he would spend 
more money on and we have identified 
those issues that we acknowledge 
maybe you could spend some more 
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money, but we are said. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are bumping up against our 
budget caps. With our bills, we have 
gone as far as we can go and still keep 
on the approach to à balanced budget 
by the year 2002." 

Our Budget Committee has worked in 
conjunction with the Budget Commit- 
tee in the Senate, and even though the 
President has not signed, in fact he has 
vetoed the congressional effort to bal- 
ance the budget, he has vetoed welfare 
reform, he has vetoed Medicaid reform, 
he has vetoed Medicare reform, he has 
vetoed an attempt by the Congress to 
get spending in line with our outflow, 
even though he has done that, well, the 
fact is that he says he still needs more 
money, needs more, $8 or $12 billion 
more. 

We are saying, “OK, Mr. President, 
we wil even meet you halfway there. 
We will give you $3.5 billion in this bill, 
but it has to be paid for." He can pay 
for it somehow—in my own opinion, 
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this is me speaking, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee—by des- 
ignating programs he wants to cut on 
the discretionary side, if he can des- 
ignate mandatory spending cuts, fine. I 
do not know where he gets it, but he 
has to pay for it, and we have got to 
still be on that glide path toward a bal- 
anced budget by the year 2002. 

If we do that, we will give him an- 
other $3.5 billion. The Senate wants to 
give him another $4.7 billion. Some- 
where down the line in the conference 
next week, if this passes today, we will 
meet and we will reach an agreement, 
I hope with the President represented 
at the table. 

I do not know if that will happen but, 
Mr. Chairman, I am here to state that 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Members of this House are prepared to 
meet the President halfway. We do not 
want to shut the Government down. We 
want to give him a package that meets 
him halfway. If he wants to meet us 
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halfway, we will have an agreement, 
but if he insists on language such as 
appears in that letter to Chairman 
HATFIELD last night signed by Alice 
Rivlin, it looks like he wants to shut 
the Government down, he wants to 
foist a crisis on the American people, 
and he wants to blame Congress for his 
indolence or inactivity. 

I hope that does not come to pass. I 
am going to do everything I can toward 
forming an agreement with the Senate, 
forming an agreement with the White 
House, and keep operations going and 
end the action on fiscal year 1996 fund- 
ing so that we can go on to work on fis- 
cal year 1997 funding. 
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But the President needs to meet us 
halfway. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
RECORD, I would like to insert several 
tables reflecting the amounts in this 
bill. 
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FY 1996 DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) 


FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate R. H.R. 3019 with Enacted 


Office of Inspector Gm. 30,484,000 36,744,000 28,960,000 28,960,000 -1,524,000 
Total, General acdirminstrao—ᷓ . 196,247,000 239,387,000 206,806,000 206,806,000 + 10,558,000 
TU sucess UNS (184,347,000) (190,707,000) (159,028,000) (159,028,000) 


United States Trustee System Fund.................. eere reete 103,183,000 109,245,000 102,390,000 102,390,000 -793,000 
Olfsstting fe» . enean ptsatipecteonéotott acia -40,597,000 -44,191,000 -44,191,000 -44,191,000 -3,594,000 
Ditect appropiiilion ssoseosoeossssesssasrossansosssssscossossssosssevsossssssssasseseosos 62,586,000 65,054,000 58,199,000 58,199,000 -4,387,000 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commisson. neret 830,000 905,000 830,000 0000 
United States Marshals Service: 
„ 2 396,782,000 446,887,000 423,248,000 423,248,000 +26,466,000 
e . aitisce EEEE — ůů ů ů — 16,500,000 25,000,000 25,000,000 * 25,000,000 
Total, United States Marshals Se — 396,782,000 463,387,000 448,248,000 448,248,000 * 51,466,000 
Federal Prisoner Detoru on —————— 296,753,000 295,331,000 252,820,000 252,820,000 
(Prior year carryover) — — — — — — (33,511,000) (33,511,000) (*33,511,000) 
(By transfer) . [ͤ—⅛ — — (* 
Total, Federal prisoner detention ——— (296,753,000) (295,331,000) (295,331,000) (295,331,000) (1,422,000) 
Fees and expenses of iοe6ẽ—õẽ“——— 77,982,000 85,000,000 85,000,000 85,000,000 *7,018,000 
Relations Service 27 —————— 20,379,000 20,695,000 5,319,000 5,319,000 15,060,000 
Assets forfeiture — — unii g OH M EUHREFUN IU HU HUS 50,000,000 55,000,000 30,000,000 30,000,000 -20,000,000 
Total, Legal OaE caia 2,232,073,000 2,424,619,000 2,239,878,000 2,239,878,000 * 7,805,000 
iain ——— (2.220,673,000) (2,385,797 ,000) (2,177,287,000) (2,177,287,000) 
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AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) — Continued 


FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2076) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Radiation Exposure Compensation 
Administrative expenses 2,655,000 2,655,000 2,655,000 2,655,000 — 
Advance appropriation ———————— ——T—T—T—— .. — ei uai icis rip nibs 
Payment to radiation exposure trust fund. 16,264,000  ....... ———————— 
Advance appropriation AEI 30,000,000 16,264,000 16,264,000 +16,264,000 
Total, Radiation Exposure Compensation 2,655,000 51,574,000 18,919,000 18,919,000 + 16,264,000 
interagency Law Enforcement 
Interagency crime and drug enforcement............... ert 374,943,000 378,473,000 359,843,000 359,843,000 -15,100,000 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Salaries and e οο 8 —.———— 2,038,774,000 2,305,387,000 2,002,438,000 2,002,438,000 -36,336,000 
(By transfer).........— ——— — — — — ——————— (22,000,000) (22,000,000) (+22,000,000) 
Emergency appropriations (P.L. 104-19)............ 77,140,000 ———— IN. cui, nii -77,140,000 
and national security 80,421,000 82,224,000 102,345,000 102,345,000 +21,824,000 
FBI Fingerprint 84,400,000 84,400,000 84,400,000 84,400,000 — 
Digital telephony (crime trust fund) 33,400,000 33,400,000 33,400,000 4 33,400,000 
Other initiatives (crime trust fund) 13,100,000 184,900,000 184,900,000 + 184,900,000 
Construction 99,259,000 97,589,000 97,589,000 787.589.000 
Total, Federal Bureau of ies õ erre 2,280,735,000 2,617,770,000 2,505,072,000 2,505,072,000 *224,337,000 
(2,280,735,000) (2,571,270,000) (2,286,772,000) (2,286,772,000) (+6,037,000) 
Crime trust fund (46,500,000) (218,300,000) (218,300,000) (+218,300,000) 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
Salaries and oe. 799,944,000 845,409,000 782,909,000 792,909,000 -7,035,000 
E -43,431,000 -47,241,000 -47,241,000 -47,241,000 -3,810,000 
Direct appropriation 756,513,000 798,168,000 745,668,000 745,668,000 -10,845,000 
Crime trust fund 12,000,000 60,000,000 60,000,000 +60,000,000 
Total, Drug Enforcement Administration 756,513,000 810,168,000 805,668,000 805,668,000 +49,155,000 
immigration and Naturalization Service 
Salaries and expenses: 
Direct appropriation 1,101,475,000 1,453,471,000 1,394,825,000 1,394,825,000 +283,350,000 
Border Patrol: 
Direct app opfi¼i]¹ uu (506,800,000) (506,800,000) 
ꝙJqꝗ MOM RU. ices ————— (78,000,000) (75,765,000) 
ß ———— — 

Subtotal, Border patrol CORO: 8 
Immigration initiative (crime trust fund) 100,600,000 335,498,000 162,628,000 162,628,000 +62,028,000 
Border control system modemization (crime trust fund) 154,600,000 153,570,000 153,570,000 -1,030,000 

Subtotal, Direct and crime trust und (1,356,675,000) (1,788,969,000) (1,711,023,000) (1,711,023,000) ({+354,348,000) 
Fee accounts: 
Immigration legalization fund (3,482,000) (1,823,000) (1,823,000) (1,823,000) (1,658,000) 
Immigration user fee (330,952,000) (357,064,000) (357,084,000) (357,084,000) (+26,132,000) 
Land border inspection fund . (1,584,000) (5,965,000) (5,965,000) (5,965,000) (4,381,000) 
Immigration examinations N (291,097,000) (304,572,000) (440,160,000) (440,160,000) (+ 149,063,000) 
Cuban /Haitian resettlement (examinations fu (10,057,000) (10,057,000) (+ 10,057,000) 
Breached bond fund... (6,200,000) (6,358,000) (6,358,000) (6,358,000) {+ 158,000) 
Subtotal, Fee accounts. (633,315,000) (675,802,000) (821,447,000) (821,447,000) (+ 188,132,000) 
Construction ..................... 50,000,000 25,000,000 25,000,000 -25,000,000 
Immigration Emergency Fund. 30,000,000 . -30,000,000 
Total, Immigration and Naturalization Service (2,464,771,000) (2,557,470,000) (2,557,470,000) (+487,480,000) 
(1,181,475,000) (1,453,471,000) (1,419,825,000) (1,419,825,000) (* 238,350,000) 
Crime trust fund (835,498,000) (316,198,000) (316,198,000) (+ 
(Fee accounts) (633,315,000) (621,447,000) (821,447,000) (+ 188,132,000) 
Federal Prison System 
Salaries and . ———.ſ——.— 2,353,597,000 2,630,259,000 2,614,578,000 2,614,578,000 +260,981,000 
„ . HE EPHENLE M HPV € -30,000,000 -47,000,000 -47,000,000 -17,000,000 
Direct appropriation ....... 2,323,597,000 2,630,259,000 2,567,578,000 2,567,578,000 +243,981,000 
„ . 13,500,000 13,500,000 13,500,000 *- 13,500,000 
Total, Salaries and expense. 2,323,597,000 2,643,759,000 2,581,078,000 2,581,078,000 +257,481,000 
National Institute of Corrections 10,302,000 10,158,000 — — À -10,302,000 
Buildings and facilities. 276,301,000 323,728,000 334,728,000 334,728,000 +58,427,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2076) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated (limitation on 
administrative expenses) ............... erret nente enne nnn tnntntnnten (3,463,000) (3,559,000) (3,559,000) (3,559,000) (+96,000) 
Total, Federal Prison Sn 2,610,200,000 2,977,645,000 2,915,806,000 2,915,806,000 +305,606,000 
Office of Justice Programs 
Justice Assistance: 
Direct appropriation — 97,877,000 102,345,000 99,977,000 99,977,000 * 2,000,000 
Crime trust fund: 
Violence Against Women Grants................ eerte 26,000,000 174,900,000 174,500,000 174,500,000 * 148,500,000 
PRIM NN SONNET ci ard OE . (votbeesuGnm diste oni" co Tc ———————— C 
een . Eit PtUbe Ci tni PPP tet 30,000,000 
Model intensive prewention............... ——j————— 48,216,000  ..... 
State prison drug too Ü 27,000,000 27,000,000 27,000,000 * 27,000,000 
Other crime control programs 4,426,000 800,000 900,000 * 800,000 
Subtotal, Crime trust ũd. eret 26,000,000 294,794,000 202,400,000 202,400,000 + 176,400,000 
Total, Justice A2 123,977,000 387,139,000 302,377,000 302,377,000 + 178,400,000 
State and local law enforcement assistance: 
Direct 
Byme grants (discretionary) 62,000,000 50,000,000 60,000,000 60,000,000 -2,000,000 
Byrne grants (formula) 190,000,000 328,000,000 328,000,000 * 328,000,000 
State identification grants ä — — J— 
Weed and seed fund 13,456,000 5,000,000 (28,500,000) (28,500,000) -13,456,000 
Subtotal, Direct appropriations................ erret 75,456,000 245,000,000 388,000,000 388,000,000 +312,544,000 
Crime trust fund: 
State and local block grants: 
Byme grants (discretionary) ———————————————————— 
Byrne grants (formula) 450,000,000 260,000,000 147,000,000 147,000,000 -303,000,000 
— 1,300,000,000 eed ní, M —— -1,300,000,000 
Local law enforcement block grau. — — 1,903,000,000 1,903,000,000 + 1,803,000,000 
Subtotal, State and local block grar — 1,750,000,000 2,162,964,000 2,050,000,000 2,050,000,000 +300,000,000 
Upgrade criminal history records — 100,000,000 25,000,000 25,000,000 25,000,000 -75,000,000 
State prison grants..... 24,500,000 500,000,000 617,500,000 617,500,000 +593,000,000 
State criminal alien assistance program 130,000,000 300,000,000 300,000,000 300,000,000 + 170,000,000 
Youthful offender 9.84.00 
11,900,000 1900000/000 ' ⅛. — — -11,900,000 
Ounce of Prevention Council „ ost -1,500,000 
Other crime control programs — 26,799,000 12,700,000 12,700,000 * 12,700,000 
Subtotal, Crime trust fund.................... erret 2,017,900,000 3,174,406,000 3,005,200,000 3,005,200,000 * 887,300,000 
Total, State and local law enforcement 2,093,356,000 3,419,406,000 3,393,200,000 3,393,200,000 * 1,299,844,000 
Juvenile justice programs. 155,250,000 148,500,000 148,500,000 148,500,000 -6,750,000 
Crime trust fund — 
Total, Juvenile justice programs (155,250,000) (148,500,000) (148,500,000) (148,500,000) (6,750,000) 
Public safety officers benefits program: 
Death Danafllq ————.——ç—ꝙ——d⁴l8ñÄ;x5·• qct des Eats edades 27,645,000 28,474,000 28,474,000 28,474,000 * 829,000 
980 —————————j—ç——————ĩ 2,072,000 2,134,000 2,134,000 2,134,000 «62,000 
Total, Office of Justice Programs... erret 2,402,300,000 3,995,653,000 3,874,685,000 3,874,685,000 +1,472,385,000 
— (358,400,000) (526,453,000) (667,085,000) (667,085,000) * 
Crime trust fund (2,043,900,000) (3,469,200,000) (3,207 ,600,000) (3,207,600,000) (*1,163,700,000) 
Total, titie l. Department of uso 12,299,791,000 15,291,039,000 14,668,146,000 14,668,146,000 +2,368,355,000 
Appropriations ..........— — —————— (9,977,391,000) (11,326,839,000) (10,742, 77. (10,742,177,000) (*764,786,000) 
Crime trust fund (2,327 ,900,000) (3,964 (+ 1,598,069,000) 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) (3,463,000) (3,559,000) (3,559,000) (3,559,000) +96,000) 
TITLE ll - DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
TRADE AND INFRASTRUCTURE DEVELOPMENT 
Office of the United States Trade Representative 
Salaries and .!ñ!ũ4.üͤ1üñũß4lr,,%9 6/4 20,949,000 20,949,000 20,889,000 20,889,000 -80,000 
Intemational Trade Commission 


Salaries and 0... 42,500,000 47,177,000 40,000,000 40,000,000 -2,500,000 


Total, Polipi aganclag ronssin 63,449,000 68,126,000 60,889,000 60,889,000 -2,560,000 
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Economic development assistance 
Emergency rescission (P.L. 104-19) 
e . 


' Total, Economic Development Administration 
Minority Business Development Agency 
Minority business development................... eerte 
United States Travel and Tourism Administration 
Salaries and expenses (P.L. 104-99) 


Total, Trade and Infrastructure Development 


ECONOMIC AND INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE 
Economic and Statistical Analysis 


National Institute of Standards and Technology 
Scientific and technical research and services 
Industrial technology services 
Construction of research facilities 
Total, National Institute of Standards and Technology............... 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
Operations, research and facilities 3/ 
Offsetting collections - fees 
Direct appropriation 


(By transfer from Promote and Develop Fund) .........— 
(By transfer from Damage assessment and restoration revolving 


FY 1995 
Enacted 


FY 1996 
Estimate 


Conference 


H.R. 3019 


264,885,000 


183,450,000 


H.R. 3019 compared 
with Enacted 


-40,049,000 


+11,514,000 
-338,373,000 
+25,361,000 


-301,498,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2076) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Foreign fishing observer ⁰ , 400,000 396,000 196,000 196,000 -204,000 
Fishing vessel obligations guarantees 250,000 250,000 250,000 250,000 
Total, National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration... 1,911,704,000 2,096,709,000 1,853,154,000 1,853,154,000 -58,550,000 
Technology Administration 
Salaries and expenses. ............... Leere ertt rrt tnter enn tnn enne 8,242,000 13,906,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 -3,242,000 
National Technical Information Service 
NTIS revolving fund = 7,000,000 sare — — -7,000,000 
Total, Science and Technology. em eee 2,627 444,000 3,133,665,000 2,257,154,000 2,257,154,000 -370,290,000 
General Administration 
Salaries and e ——————— 38,471,000 35,826,000 29,100,000 29,100,000 -7,371,000 
Office of Inspector G—.i———— 16,887,000 22,249,000 19,849,000 19,849,000 + 
Total, General administration ..... 53,358,000 58,075,000 48,949,000 48,949,000 -4,409,000 
1 ... — cussessssncseaconesssbessenesseg — ERREUR 
National Institute of Standards and Technology 
Construction of research facilities (rescission) iesus ——— rhet tnnt nnne nene -75,000,000 -75,000,000 -75,000,000 
Total, Department of Comme erret 3,961,718,000 4,662,584,000 3,383,428,000 3,383,428,000 -578,290,000 
Total, title ll, Department of Commerce and 
E sssccoseosessosscsossoesososoncssoascsssoosonconnososiasonnsssssesosssssso 4.028, 167. 4,730,710,000 3,444,317,000 3,444,317,000 -580,850,000 
. — —ÁSÁMMÓÓÀMÓ—ÀÀM42€ (55,500,000) (55,500,000) (63,000,000) (63,000,000) (* 7,500,000) 
TITLE lil - THE JUDICIARY 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Salaries and expenses: 
„ ·ũ tosmtio sane 1,657,000 1,662,000 1,662,000 1,662,000 45,000 
Other salaries and expenses 22,583,000 24,172,000 24,172,000 24,172,000 * 1,589,000 
Total, Salaries and eh ——j———— 24,240,000 25,834,000 25,834,000 25,834,000 * 1,564,000 
Care of the building and 9“ 3,000,000 4,003,000 3,313,000 3,313,000 * 313,000 
Total, Supreme Court of the United Sao 27,240,000 29,837,000 29,147,000 29,147,000 * 1,907,000 
United States Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit 
Salaries and expenses: 
e ttes otiqtbsbosesebaóoeerboritaentous 1,758,000 1,892,000 1,892,000 1,882,000 +134,000 
Other salaries and o e 11,680,000 13,603,000 12,396,000 12,396,000 * 716,000 
Total, Salaries and expenses................... s 13,438,000 15,495,000 14,288,000 14,288,000 * 850,000 
United States Court of International Trade 
Salaries and expenses: 
Salaries of judges 1,385,000 1,413,000 1,413,000 1,413,000 * 28,000 
Other salaries and expenses 9,300,000 9,446,000 9,446,000 9,446,000 +146,000 
Total, Salaries and o. 10,685,000 10,859,000 10,859,000 10,859,000 *174,000 
Courts of Appeals, District Courts, 
and Other Judicial Services 
Salaries and expenses: 
Salaries of judges and bankruptcy judges 220,428,000 226,024,000 226,024,000 45,596,000 
Other salaries and expenses 2,119,699,000 2,419,941,000 2,207,117,000 2,207,117,000 * 87,418,000 
Direct appropriation... — 2,340,127,000 2,645,965,000 2,433,141,000 2,433,141,000 * 83,014,000 
Crime trust fund 30,700,000 30,000,000 30,000,000 * 30,000,000 
Total, Salaries and e. 2,340,127,000 2,676,665,000 2,463,141,000 2,483,141,000 * 123,014,000 
Vaccine Injury Compensation Trust Fund — 2,250,000 2,320,000 2,318,000 2,318,000 +68,000 
Detender services 240,500,000 295,761,000 267,217,000 267,217,000 +26,717,000 
Fees of jurors and commissioners 54,346,000 72,008,000 59,028,000 59,028,000 +4,682,000 
S7 ——————ů—r————— 97,000,000 116,433,000 102,000,000 102,000,000 +5,000,000 
Emergency appropriations (P.L. 10419 16,640,000 - — 16.840.000 


Total, Courts of Appeals, District Courts, and 
Other Judicial m 2,750,863,000 3,163,187,000 2,893,704,000 2,893,704,000 * 142,841,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2076) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
Salaries and e.. ——:ꝛꝛͤAͤ 47,500,000 53,445,000 47,500,000 47,500,000 
Federal Judicial Center 
Salaries and eοο es 18,828,000 20,771,000 17,914,000 17,914,000 -814,000 
Judicial Retirement Funds 
Payment to Judiciary Trust Funds... rennen 28,475,000 32,900,000 32,900,000 32,900,000 +4,425,000 
United States Sentencing Commission 
Salaries and expenses............ — 8,800,000 9,500,000 8,500,000 8,500,000 -300,000 
Total, title Ill, the Judiciary .......... — 2,905,829,000 3,335,994,000 3,054,812,000 3,054,812,000 * 148,983,000 
teme HÀ9À —— (2,905,829,000) (3,305,294,000) (3,024,812,000) (3,024,812,000) (+118,983,000) 
Crime trust fund —— (30,700,000) (30,000,000) (30,000,000) (+30,000,000) 
TITLE IV - DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of Foreign Affairs 
Diplomatic and consular prograds 1,724,628,000 1,748,438,000 1,708,800,000 1,708,800,000 -15,828,000 
Security enhancements... — — — 9,720,000 8,720,000 9,720,000 +8,720,000 
Registration ſees 700,000 700,000 700,000 porn — HARE 
Total, Diplomatic and consular programs. 1,725,328,000 1,758,858,000 1,718,220,000 1,719,220,000 -8,108,000 
Salaries and expenses............. 383,972,000 372,480,000 363,276,000 -20,696,000 
Security enhaneemon . ————.—— j———— 1,870,000 1,870,000 1,870,000 * 1,870,000 
Total, Salaries and exp 383,972,000 374,350,000 365,146,000 365,146,000 -18,826,000 
Transition fur E 3 VA...... —„VT:᷑ . —-— 
Capital investment fund. —— — 32,800,000 16,400,000 16,400,000 * 16,400,000 
Office of Inspector General 23,850,000 24,250,000 27,369,000 27,369,000 * 3,518,000 
. 4,780,000 4,800,000 4,500,000 4,500,000 -280,000 
Protection of foreign missions and officials ................. s 8,578,000 8,578,000 8,579,000 8,578,000 -1,000,000 
Security and maintenance of United States missions 391,760,000 421,760,000 385,760,000 385,760,000 -6,000,000 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service ...................—. 6,500,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 -500,000 
Repatriation Loans Program Account: 
Direct loans subsidy ä — —e— 593,000 593,000 593,000 8.000 
(Limitation on direct loans) eee eee (741,000) (741,000) (741,000) (741,000) 3 
e. ———9＋—.r AT 183,000 183,000 183,000 183.000 
Total, Repatriation loans program accourt . 776,000 776,000 776,000 776,000  ..— ————————— 
Payment to the American Institute in Tat 8 15,465,000 15,465,000 15,165,000 15,165,000 -300,000 
Payment to the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund. 129,321,000 125,402,000 125,402,000 125,402,000 -3,919,000 
Total, Administration of Foreign Affairs .................... cess 2,691,331,000 2,773,040,000 2,674,317,000 2,674,317,000 -17,014,000 
Intemational Organizations and Conferences 
Contributions to intemational organizations, current year 
assessment — 872,661,000 $23,057,000 700,000,000 700,000,000 -172,661,000 
Contributions for international peacekeeping activities, 
CUITENE year assess mem. ——.——.—————.— 518,687,000 445,000,000 225,000,000 225,000,000 -293,687,000 
Intemational conferences and contingencies.................eeeene 6,000,000 6,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 43,000,000 
Total, International Organizations and 
— 1,397,348,000 1,374,057,000 $28,000,000 928,000,000 -469,348,000 
Intemational Commissions 
Intemational Boundary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico: 
Salaries and e . ———————— 12,858,000 13,858,000 12,058,000 12,058,000 -800,000 
ee e ro II PE P HP. 6,644,000 10,398,000 6,644,000 6,644,000 — ..—— MM 
American sections, international commiasio 8 — 5,800,000 6,290,000 5,800,000 5,800,000 — .————]]7-—-—— 
International fisheries commissions 14,669,000 14,669,000 14,669,000 14,669,000 . — 
Total, International o ,ͥElιE§Cd——— 39,971,000 45,215,000 39,171,000 39,171,000 -800,000 
Other 
Payment to the Asia Foundauon eren 10,000,000 10,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 -5,000,000 
Appropriation (FY 1995 Defense Bill, P.L. 103-335)...................— 5,000,000 — enn — — —— -5,000,000 
Total, Department of Cat 4,143,650,000 4,202,312,000 3,646,488,000 3,646,488,000 -497,162,000 
RELATED AGENCIES 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 


Arms control and disarmament activities ................... esee 50,378,000 76,300,000 35,700,000 32,700,000 -17,878,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2076) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Board for international Broadcasting 
Israel Relay Station (rescission)..............—. erre erret -2,000,000 MM —— — * 2,000,000 
United States Information Agency 

Salaries and o fe ., 475,645,000 496,002,000 445,645,000 445,645,000 -30,000,000 

Technology itt. ...caresseasesnasesnssnsnisennetonepisanpemeanseniseastenanesnsssnaiasschtess — :ñ 10,100,000 5,050,000 5,050,000 +5,050,000 

Office of Inspector Gereral N— 4,300,000 4,503,000 ——— -4,300,000 

Educational and cultural exchange HD ˖e e see 233,279,000 252,676,000 200,000,000 200,000,000 -33,279,000 

Transfer (FY 1995 Foreign Ops Bill, P.L. 103-336) ........................ 49,000,000 — —!ͤĩäĩ„„„ snmsevanansaneantanstaneniesseise ˖ — -42,000,000 
ä tesis stent sogni rmsepsn 275,279,000 252,676,000 200,000,000 200,000,000 -75,279,000 

Eisenhower Exchange Fellowship Program, trust fund. 2,800,000 300,000 300,000 509,000 -2,291,000 

LA E Ud —AXX 397,000 397,000 397,000 MIND DLP 

Intemational Broadcasting Operations................... esr 475,363,000 395,340,000 325,191,000 325,191,000 -150,172,000 

Radio Free Asia: OD, 5,000,000 (10,000,000) (5,000,000) (5,000,000) -5,000,000 

Broadcasting to cuba 24,809,000 24,809,000 24,809,000 

Radio construction................... err rrr rr rettet tenentes enn 69,314,000 85,919,000 40,000,000 40,000,000 -29,314,000 

Eagt- West CENIDE ———————ꝙ—ꝙç—ꝙ7ꝙ———————ĩ2 24,500,000 20,000,000 11,750,000 11,750,000 -12,750,000 

North /South Contor 4,000,000 1,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 -2,000,000 

Tenth Paralympiad.................. ten — — 

National Endowment for Democracy 34,000,000 34,000,000 30,000,000 30,000,000 4,000,000 
Total, United States Information Agency. 1,395,407,000 1,300,327,000 1,085, 142,000 1,085,351 ,000 -310,056,000 
Total, related agencies 1,443,785,000 1,376,627 ,000 1,120,842,000 1,118,051,000 -325,734,000 
Total, titie IV, Department of State 5,587,435,000 5,578,939,000 4,767,330,000 4,764,539,000 -822,896,000 

TITLE V - RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Maritime Administration 
Operating-differential subsidies (liquidation of contract 
NN V EELSE CILE GRAN A EEE tart (214,356,000) (162,610,000) (162,610,000) (162,610,000) (51,746,000) 
Maritime National Security P g n ———————ꝛ —ä—3 175,000,000 48,000,000 46,000,000 * 46,000,000 
Operations and —— 76,087,000 81,650,000 66,600,000 66,600,000 -9,487,000 
e -149,653,000 
+ 158,000,000 
+8,347,000 
+ 15,000,000 
(+750,000,000) 
+1,500,000 
* 18,500,000 
* 61,360,000 
-250,000 
Salaries and expenses... eere .————. 1,000,000 D: — — piRIMU -1,000,000 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
Salaries and ,t. ———— 233,000,000 268,000,000 233,000,000 233,000,000 
Federal Communications Commission 

Salaries and . 185,232,000 223,600,000 175,709,000 175,709,000 -9,523,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3018 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2076) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Federal Maritime Commission 
Salaries and ep —.— 18,569,000 18,947,000 14,855,000 14,855,000 -3,714,000 
ere ß , rc aiian 


Direct app om... 18,569,000 16,719,000 14,855,000 14,855,000 -3,714,000 
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H.R. 3019 


H.R. 3019 
ia compared 


* 11,769,000 
* 11,768,000 


-7,400,000 


FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference 
Enacted Estimate 
TITLE Vi - GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Procurement: General provisions 7/ ————— , eee, 
Total, title VI, general provisions. —— p, to pe , = 
TITLE Vil - RESCISSIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
General Administration 
Working capital fund (rescission) —————— — -65,000,000 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration 
mmm... euer : «ð . ——ñ —ñ4%'u ͤ ONT, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of Foreign Affairs 
Acquisition and maintenance of buildings abroad (rescission). — eren NEES -60,000,000 
RELATED AGENCIES 
United States Information Agency 
Radio construction (rescission) 3 n gy W -7,400,000 
Total, titie Vil, Rescissions................ —— — -132,400,000 
Scorekeeping adjustments -387,694,000 -132,655,000 -16,264,000 
Grand total: 
New budget (obligan al) authority. 26,310,642,000 31,026,024,000 27,271,261,000 
(24,153,992,000) (27,015,824,000) 
Rescissions (171250,000) ...... — (207. 400. 000 
Crime trust fund (2,327,900,000) (4,010,200,000) (3,955,969,000) 
(By transfer) (55,500,000) (106,000,000) 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) " (3,559,000) (3,559,000) 
(Limitation on direct loans) — (741,000) (741,000) (741,000) 
(Liquidation of contract authority) NECS MN (214,356,000) (162,610,000) (162,610,000) 
(Foreign currency appropriation) (1,420,000) (1,420,000) (1,420,000) 


2/ Doesn't reflect transfers to INS and GLA. 


1/ 1995 "Salaries and expenses" funds were used for "Administrative review and appeals". 


3/ Includes budget amendment of -$3,285,000 related to privatization of portions of the National Weather Service. Legislation will be proposed to offset this account from the 


Marine Navigation Trust Fund. 


4/ Funding of $1,500,000 was provided under Office of Justice Programs in FY 1995. 

5/ Assumes legislation to lower the subsidy for these accounts through new fees and increases in interest rates. 
6/ The State Justice Institute is authorized to submit its budget directly to Congress. The President's request includes $7,000,000 for the Institute. 
7/ The FY 1995 budget authority amount reflects the unspread balance. 
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FY 1996 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) 


FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 1977) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
TITLE | - DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 
Management of lands and — 597,236,000 616,547,000 568,062,000 567,152,000 -30,084,000 
Fire protection...................... 114,748,000 114,763,000 . TUAM -114,748,000 
Department of the Interior firefighting fund 121,176,000 131,482,000 — — -121,176,000 
Wiidland fire 235,924,000 235,924,000 +235,824,000 
Central hazmat ,d ——————— 13,409,000 14,024,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 -3,409,000 
Construction and a 12,068,000 3,019,000 3,115,000 3,115,000 -8,953,000 
Payments in lou it 101,409,000 113,911,000 101,500,000 101,500,000 +91,000 
Land 14,757,000 24,473,000 12,800,000 12,800,000 -1,957,000 
Oregon and Califomia grant lands. — 97,364,000 112,752,000 $3,379,000 93,379,000 -3,985,000 
Range improvements EE 10,350,000 9,113,000 9,113,000 9,113,000 -1,237,000 
Service charges, deposits, and forfeitures (indefinite) 8,883,000 8,993,000 8,993,000 8,993,000 * 110,000 
Miscellaneous trust funds (indefinite) 7,605,000 7,605,000 7,605,000 7,605,000 
Total, Bureau of Land Management.................. eene 1,099,005,000 1,156,682,000 1,050,491,000 1,049,581,000 -49,424,000 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
Resource management 511,334,000 535,018,000 497,943,000 497,670,000 -13,684,000 
Construction — 53,768,000 34,095,000 37,655,000 37,655,000 -16,113,000 
Natural resource damage assessment and restoration fund ............. 6,687,000 6,700,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 -2,687,000 
Land acquisition —— 67,141,000 62,912,000 36,900,000 45,400,000 -21,741,000 
species conservation fund 8,983,000 38,000,000 8,085,000 
National wildlife refuge fund — 11,977,000 11,371,000 10,778,000 10,779,000 -1,198,000 
Rewards and operations. 1,167,000 1,169,000 600,000 600,000 -567,000 
North American wetlands conservation f. 8,983,000 12,000,000 6,750,000 6,750,000 -2,233,000 
Lahonton Valley and Pyramid Lake fish and wildlife fu 152,000 152,000 152,000 4 152,000 
Rhinoceros and tiger conservation fund ................. eere 400,000 200,000 200,000 +200,000 
Wildlife conservation and appreciation fund. 998,000 1,000,000 800,000 800,000 -198,000 
Total, United States Fish and Wildlife Service 671,038,000 702,817,000 603,864,000 612,091,000 -58,947,000 
Natura! Resources Science Agency 
Research, inventories, and surveys. 162,041,000 172,896,000 ——— -162,041,000 
National Park Service 
Operation of the national park system 1,077,900,000 1,157,738,000 1,083,151,000 1,086,014,000 * 8,114,000 
National recreation and preservation 42,941,000 39,305,000 37,649,000 37,649,000 -5,292,000 
Historic preservation fund 41,421,000 43,000,000 36,212,000 36,212,000 -5,209,000 
Construction 167,688,000 179,883,000 143,225,000 143,225,000 -24,463,000 
C&O Canal (P.L. 104-99) — . 2,000,000 * 2,000,000 
Urban park and recreation fund 6,000 2,300,000 -6,000 
Land and water conservation fund (rescission of contract 
authority) -30,000,000 -30,000,000 -30,000,000 -30,000,000 
Land acquisition and state assistance 87,373,000 82,696,000 49,100,000 57,600,000 -29,773,000 
Crime Trust Fund 15,200,000 —— a 
Total, National Park Service (net) 1,387,329,000 1,490,122,000 1,319,337,000 1,332,700,000 -54,629,000 
United States Geological Survey 
Surveys, investigations, and e.. ——çꝓ.———— 571,462,000 586,369,000 730,503,000 729,995,000 * 158,533,000 
Minerals Management Service 
Royalty and offshore minerals management 188,181,000 183,348,000 182,994,000 182,339,000 -5,842,000 
Oil spill research 6,440,000 7,892,000 6,440,000 6,440,000 
Total, Minerais Management Service — 194,621,000 201,240,000 189,434,000 188,779,000 5,842,000 
Bureau of Mines 
Mines and minerals 182,427,000 132,507,000 64,000,000 64,000,000 -88,427,000 
Office of Surface Mining Reclamation 
Regulation and 109,795,000 107,152,000 95,470,000 95,470,000 -14,325,000 
Receipts from performance bond forfeitures (indefinite) 1,189,000 501,000 500,000 500,000 -689,000 
Subtotal 110,984,000 107,653,000 95,970,000 95,970,000 -15,014,000 
Abandoned mine reclamation fund (definite, trust fund) 182,423,000 185,120,000 173,887,000 173,887,000 -8,536,000 
Total, Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement 293,407,000 292,773,000 269,857,000 269,857,000 -23,550,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate R. 1 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Operation of Indian progrrn —— 1,519,012,000 1,609,842,000 1,384,434,000 1,384,434,000 -134,578,000 
nen 120,450,000 125,424,000 100,833,000 100,833,000 -19,817,000 

Indian land and water claim settlements and miscellaneous 
payments to Indians 77,096,000 151,025,000 80,645,000 80,645,000 * 3,549,000 
Navajo rehabilitation trust u˖ꝰd. — 18880 — — — — -1,996,000 
Technical assistance of Indian enterprises . 1,966,000 1,966,000 500,000 500,000 -1,466,000 
indian direct ioan program account 779,000 .. — —— [AQ — -779,000 
(Limitation on direct loans) (10,890,000) .... —— 8 (-10,890,000) 
Indian guaranteed loan program account 9,671,000 9,684,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 -4,671,000 
(Limitation on guaranteed loans) M (46,900,000) (70,100,000) (35,914,000) (35,914,000) (10,886,000) 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs 1,730,970,000 1,897,941,000 1,571,412,000 1,571,412,000 -159,558,000 

Territorial and Intemational Affairs 
Assistance to territories. 50,481,000 41,512,000 37,468,000 37,468,000 -13,013,000 
Northem Mariana islands Covenant. — 27,720,000 27,720,000 27,720,000 27,720,000 — 
RINNE ss — rtr ttt rtsatostobtnopét ipto pasnesót etse" 78,201,000 68,232,000 65,188,000 65,188,000 -13,013,000 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Edu TT. eise hei)  daéasdis ia REM Daniana -19,800,000 
Compact of Free Association ................ eerte teret enenatis 13,574,000 10,038,000 10,038,000 10,038,000 -3,536,000 
Manciatoty padert—————— 10,000,000 14,900,000 14,900,000 14,900,000 * 4,900,000 
Subtotal. — 23,574,000 24,938,000 24,938,000 24,938,000 * 1,364,000 
Total, Territorial and International Affairs................... rens 121,575,000 94,170,000 90,126,000 90,126,000 -31,449,000 
Departmental Offices 
managecno . —'!ͥͥ —„ꝓ—ẽ . — 62,479,000 64,772,000 57,796,000 56,456,000 6,023,000 
Office of the Solicitor 34,808,000 35,361,000 34,608,000 34,337,000 -271,000 
Office of Inspector General 23,939,000 25,485,000 23,939,000 23,939,000 — 
1,996,000 2,000,000 500,000 500,000 -1,496,000 
National indian Gaming Commission 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 — 
Office of Special Trustee for American Indians ——.———. !——[ů—V) nr —— 1 16,338,000 + 16,338,000 
Total, Departmental Offices — 124,022,000 128,618,000 134,181,000 132,570,000 * 8,548,000 
Total, title |, Department of the Interior: 

New budget (obligational) authority (net)..................—...——— 6,507,897,000 6,855,935,000 6,023,205,000 6,041,111,000 -466,786,000 
Apppni˖õgq;—————.,—L——————9——— (6,537,897 ,000) (6,870,735,000) (6,053,205,000) (6,071,111,000) (-466,786,000) 
Rescission............ (-30,000,000) (-30,000,000) (-30,000,000) (-30,000,000) 

Crime trust fund C ———— aR 
(Limitation on direct loans) % — — —xZ̃ (10,890,000) 
(Limitation on guaranteed (46,900,000) (70,100,000) (35,914,000) (35,914,000) (10,986,000) 
TITLE ll - RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service 
Forest research 193,748,000 203,796,000 178,000,000 178,000,000 -15,748,000 
State and private forestry. 154,268,000 187,459,000 136,794,000 136,794,000 -17,474,000 
Emergency pest suppression u 17,000,000 — — — -17,000,000 
4,987,000 10,000,000  ..... -4,987,000 
National forest system 1,328,893,000 1,348,755,000 1,256,253,000 1,256,253,000 -72,640,000 
Forest Service fire protection 159,285,000 18 000% —ñ — —ꝛ—öñ—E 6 -159,285,000 
Emergency Forest Service firefighting fund ............... 226,200,000 SQUE sisean, ation -226,200,000 
— 4000 %%ͥ%ůnũc 1 ñ⸗ç760ö ..!ñ4 —ñ]Uq!r:ñ -450,000,000 
Wildland Fire Management — — — TET i 385,485,000 385,485,000 +385,485,000 
— 199,215,000 192,338,000 163,500,000 163,500,000 -35,715,000 
Timber receipts transfer to general fund (indefinite) (-44,769,000) (-44,548,000) (44,548,000) (* 221,000) 
Timber purchaser credits — (50,000,000) (50,000,000) (50,000,000) (50,000,000) ......... 

1600 —— — H— 63,882,000 65,311,000 41,200,000 24,200,000 -39,682,000 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, special acts 1,250,000 1,317,000 1,069,000 1,068,000 -181,000 
Acquisition of lands to complete land exchanges (indefinite)........... 210,000 210,000 210,000 20000 
Range betterment fund ſοJud“ꝰů˙ q 4,575,000 3,976,000 3,976,000 3,976,000 -599,000 

Gifts, donations and bequests for forest and rangeland 
research 89,000 92,000 $2,000 92,000 73.000 
Total, Forest Service 2,803,602,000 2,416,539,000 2,166,579,000 2,149,579,000 -654,023,000 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

Clean coal technology............... erret nennen -337,879,000 „ ̃ òʒ *337,879,000 
Fossil energy research and development .................. ——— 423,701,000 436,508,000 417,169,000 416,943,000 8.758, 000 
ͤ——— reete roe rtesonsesssemsonnsonutamssn sanare . ... ...—— (17,000,000) 
Altemative fuels production ſinde.Eͥ⁴——— 43,900,000 -2,400,000 -2,400,000 -2,400,000 +1,500,000 
Naval petroleum and oil shale 0 187,048,000 101,028,000 148,786,000 148,786,000 -38,262,000 
conservation 755,751,000 923,561,000 553,293,000 553,137,000 -202,614,000 


Biomass Energy Development jura 0 — — ̃ — —— -16,000,000 -16,000,000 -16,000,000 -16,000,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 1977) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Economic regulation .........s-r-ccesecesosecscsensassusoresensansestansssesneseenssonssseete 12,413,000 10,500,000 6,297,000 6,297,000 -6,116,000 
— —————— 8,233,000 STIGO t —⅜ 4 — 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve — (A0€ 135,954,000 25,689,000 -135,954,000 
D 0 .———————— (80,764,000) (187,000,000) (187,000,000) (187,000,000) (*96,236,000) 
Energy Information Administration...................... eere nennen 84,566,000 84,689,000 -12,300,000 
Total, Department of Energy ............... ———0̃m¶n. 1,265,887,000 1,416,775,000 1,179,411,000 1,179,029,000 -86,858,000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Indian Health Service 
Indian health services „.....»s.snsssssssssosesescososossacncssosossosonosssessscósossssssesoro 1,709,780,000 1,816,350,000 1,747,842,000 1,747,842,000 *- 38,062,000 
Indian health facilities 253,282,000 242,672,000 238,958,000 238,958,000 -14,324,000 
Total, Indian Health S . 1,963,062,000 2,059,022,000 1,986,800,000 1,986,800,000 * 23,738,000 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Indian education............... 81,341,000 84,785,000 52,500,000 52,500,000 -28,841,000 
OTHER RELATED AGENCIES 
Office of Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation 
Salaries an oοο2¾ẽC ... 24,888,000 26,345,000 20,345,000 20,345,000 4,543,000 
Institute of American Indian and Alaska 
Native Culture and Arts Development 
Payment to the Institute — e 11,213,000 19,846,000 5,500,000 5,500,000 -5,713,000 
Smithsonian Institution 
Salaries and 313,853,000 329,800,000 308,188,000 308,188,000 -5,665,000 
Construction and improvements, National Zoological PK 3,042,000 4,950,000 3,250,000 3,250,000 * 208,000 
Repair and restoration of —— — d 23,954,000 34,000,000 33,954,000 33,954,000 * 10,000,000 
Construction * 21,857,000 38,700,000 27,700,000 27,700,000 +5,843,000 
Total, Smithsonian isla ———————————— 362,706,000 407,450,000 373,092,000 373,092,000 *- 10,386,000 
National Gallery of Art 
Salaries and ehen — 52,902,000 54,566,000 51,844,000 51,844,000 -1,058,000 
Repair, restoration and renovation of bu . 4,016,000 9,885,000 6,442,000 6,442,000 * 2,426,000 
Total, LP — 56,918,000 64,451,000 58,286,000 58,286,000 * 1,368,000 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
Operations and mairtenac- s. ——————— 10,323,000 10,373,000 10,323,000 10,323,000  .... 
e . iier eete oo be Pp reU UE Hiper Eire 8,983,000 9,000,000 8,983,000 88890 ————— 
Total, John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 19,306,000 19,373,000 19,306,000 . 
Woodrow Wilson Intemational Center for Scholars 
Salaries and o ———————. 8,878,000 10,070,000 5,840,000 5,840,000 -3,038,000 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Grants and administration —————— 133,846,000 143,675,000 82,259,000 82,259,000 -51,587,000 
e 28,512,000 28,725,000 17,235,000 17,235,000 -11,277,000 
Total, National Endowment for the t.. 162,358,000 172,400,000 99,494,000 99,494,000 -62,884,000 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
Grants and acirniniÜ1ðÜW2'l . 148,131,000 156,087,000 $4,000,000 94,000,000 -52,131,000 
WARRING GIRS t —-V—t— ¼˙ 25,913,000 25,913,000 16,000,000 16,000,000 -9,913,000 
Total, National Endowment for the Humanẽ• pT 172,044,000 182,000,000 110,000,000 110,000,000 -82,044,000 
institute of Museum Services 
Grants and administration 28,715,000 29,800,000 21,000,000 21,000,000 -7,715,000 
Total, National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 363,117,000 384,200,000 230,494,000 230,494,000 -132,623,000 
Commission of Fine Arts 
Salaries and e . ———————————— 834,000 879,000 834,000 834,000 _.... 
National Capital Arts and Cultural Affairs 
BBB ͤ —B 7,500,000 6,941,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 -1,500,000 


Salaries and —— 2,947,000 3,063,000 2,500,000 2,500,000 -447,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate 19 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
-565,000 
+99,000 
-2,738,000 
SRAN -4,084,000 
Land acquisition and development PT RD UNECE OI —— —— „ Xe dsdshiittiiedste dide i 
Total, Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation............... 6,822,000 8999 ————— — — 6,822,000 
United States Holocaust Memorial Council 
Holocaust Memorial Council .................... errem 26,609,000 28,707,000 28,707,000 28,707,000 * 2,098,000 
Total, title Il, Related Agencies Qv;————.——. 7,011,333,000 6,961,469,000 6,141,431,000 6,124,049,000 -887,284,000 
(Timber receipts transfer to general fund, indefinite) ............ a (44,769,000) (44,548,000) (44,548,000) (44,548,000) (+221,000) 
— (50,000,000) (50,000,000) (50,000,000) — — 
13.817.404. 000 12.184.838, 000 12.185, 180,000 -1,354,070,000 
(13,832,204,000) (12,194,636,000) (12,195,160,000) (-1,354,070,000) 
(-30,000,000) (-30,000,000) (30,000,000) |... eene 
Eds CE EAEI , QUT LO 
(44,548,000) (-44,548,000) (-44,548,000) (+221,000) 
,000,000) (50,000, ——— 
(187,000,000) (187,000,000) (187,000,000) (+79,236,000) 
1,156,682,000 1,050,491 ,000 1,049,581,000 -49,424,000 
702,817,000 603,864,000 612,091,000 -58,947,000 
172,000,000 —————— — -162,041,000 
1,490,122,000 1,319,337,000 1,332,700,000 -54,629,000 
586,369,000 730,503,000 729,995,000 + 158,533,000 
201,240,000 189,434,000 188,779,000 -5,842,000 
132,507,000 64,000,000 64,000,000 -88,427,000 
292,773,000 269,857,000 269,857,000 -23,550,000 
1,897,941,000 1,571,412,000 1,571,412,000 -159,558,000 
94,170,000 90,126,000 90,126,000 -31,449,000 
128,618,000 134,181,000 132,570,000 * 8,548,000 
6,855,935,000 6,023,205,000 6,041,111,000 -466,786,000 
2,416,539,000 2,166,579,000 2,149,579,000 -854,023,000 
1,416,775,000 1,179,411,000 1,179,029,000 88.858.000 
1.888, 800,000 1.888, 800,000 +23,738,000 
— 84,785,000 52,500,000 52,500,000 -28,841,000 
Office of Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation.................. 24,888,000 26,345,000 20,345,000 20,345,000 44,543,000 
Institute of American Indian and Alaska Native Culture 
and Arts Development ......... — M 11,213,000 19,846,000 5,500,000 5,500,000 -5,713,000 
Smunsoian iaͥte—·——————— 362,706,000 407,450,000 373,092,000 373,092,000 + 10,386,000 
National Galboryoiñe——————.— 56,918,000 64,451,000 58,286,000 58,286,000 + 1,368,000 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts... 19,306,000 19,373,000 19,306,000 10.308000 ĩ3.:ͤüö' ꝛↄẽEè 
Woodrow Wilson Intemational Center for Scholars 8,878,000 10,070,000 5,840,000 5,840,000 -3,038,000 
National Endowment for the Aut —————— 162,358,000 172,400,000 99,494,000 99,494,000 -62,864,000 
National Endowment for the Humanities ................ .. 172,044,000 182,000,000 110,000,000 110,000,000 -62,044,000 
Institute of Museum Se]ẽ b.. 28,715,000 29,800,000 21,000,000 21,000,000 -7,715,000 
Commission of Fina —.——————————.——. 834,000 879,000 834,000 884.000 
National Capital Arts and Cultural Affairs ————— 7,500,000 6,941,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 -1,500,000 
Advisory Council on Historic Prese⁴⁴⁊ 2 ———————.— 2,947,000 3,063,000 2,500,000 2,500,000 -447,000 
National Capital Planning Commission ................ erret 5,655,000 6,000,000 5,090,000 5,090,000 -565,000 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission ... 48,000 147,000 147,000 147,000 499,000 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation................. eren 6,822,000 6,878,000 — ——— —„—⸗ — -6,822,000 
Memorial Council... — 26,609,000 28,707,000 28,707,000 28,707,000 * 2,098,000 
Total, Title Il - Related Agencies ——— 7,011,333,000 6,961,469,000 6,141,431,000 6,124,049,000 -887,284,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
3,956,532,000 5,464,484,000 3,180,441,000 3,108,978,000 -847,554,000 
396,060,000 410,500,000 350,000,000 350,000,000 -46,069,000 
274,400,000 346,100,000 346,100,000 346,100,000 +71,700,000 
127,188,000 226,111,000 125,328,000 117,328,000 -9,860,000 
(3,201,362,000) (3,315,872,000) (3,107,404,000) (3,104,194,000) (97,168,000) 
(812,000) 
(-87,880,000) 
Advances to the Unemployment Trust Fund and other funds. 1,004,485,000 369,000,000 369,000,000 369,000,000 -635,485,000 
Advances to the ESA account of the Unemployment trust ſuoçav—ꝑaua—L——j j _ snenesnenseneenaneneseateanesnaes -56,300,000 -56,300,000 
Payments to UI trust fund and other funds —————— ——— -250,000,000 -250,000,000 
Program acmiristau aa ———.—.—————————— 89,919,000 95,513,000 83,505,000 83,054,000 -6,865,000 
(Limitation on trust fund tra Da. ————'———.—. (44,152,000) (51,902,000) (40,974,000) (40,793,000) (3,359,000) 
Total —ꝛ—ꝛ— — — 8.848.584, 00 8.911. 708.000 4.484.374, 000 4.088, 160. 000 -1,780,424,000 
Office of the American Workplace 
Salaries and OxpPenses.......-cccecssssesnrsecserecsessersacereseesncnensasessessaneneeeeetes 7,082,000 107 000001ũ4ö1ũ%„. n ——ñ4%üßũä -7,082,000 
Pension and Welfare Benefits Administration 
E .. 68,931,000 81,182,000 64,113,000 65,198,000 43,733,000 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation fund 
(Limitation of trust au 3 ——————9—ꝛaQ.———— (11,463,000) (12,043,000) (10,603,000) (10,603,000) (860,000) 
Employment Standards Administration ; 
Salaries and — 271,340,000 306,476,000 246,967,000 254,756,000 -16,584,000 
(Limitation on trust fund transoL.————. (1,057,000) (1,669,000) (978,000) (878,000) (79,000) 
Special benefits: Direct appropriation ................ cerent 000 218,000,000 218,000,000 218,000,000 -40,000,000 
Black Lung Disability Trust Fund: 
TT ͤ—V—T———————————————ç—ꝙꝗC 974,301,000 998,080,000 995,447,000 995,447,000 +21,146,000 
88 —————————ͤ —„—-— — 756,000 Doi Aa — ——-—. 
|; —— 975,057,000 998,836,000 996,203,000 996,203,000 +21,146,000 
Total, Employment Standards Ad ita, 1,504,387 ,000 1,523,312,000 1,481,170,000 1,468,959,000 -35,438,000 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
Salaries and e Z.—ůV.————— 311,660,000 346,503,000 263,985,000 280,000,000 -31,660,000 
Mine Safety and Health Administration 
Salaries and expenses... — — — 200,135,000 212,106,000 185,154,000 196,673,000 43,462,000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Salaries and expenses....... ——— 296,436,000 320,331,000 296,993,000 292,462,000 43,974,000 
(Limitation on trust fund transfer) e (53,206,000) (56,350,000) (50,220,000) (49,997,000) (3,209,000) 
Departmental Management 
Salaries and expenses............ eere netten — 154,175,000 172,747,000 134,220,000 135,997,000 -18,178,000 
(Limitation on trust fund transfer) F eren (328,000) (342,000) (25,000) 
Assistant Secretary for Veterans Employment & Training (limitation 
on trust fund trar4²s——————.—— (185,123,000) (187,114,000) (175,883,000) (170,390,000) (14,733,000) 
Reinvention investment fund ................... — a 8000000 „»!„k1„„/:P“k . j˖ꝙ— — 
Office of Inspector General — — 47,873,000 49,252,000 44,426,000 44,426,000 43,447,000 
(Limitation on trust fund transfer) . (4,055,000) (3,615,000) (3,615,000) (-280,000) 
Total — 202,048,000 225,899,000 178,648,000 180,423,000 21,625,000 
Total, title l. Department of Labor .............. eren 9,631,811,000 6,904,435,000 6,551,875,000 -1,887,398,000 
(Limitation on trust ———— (3,501,398,000) (3,629,347,000) (3,389,980,000) (3,380,873,000) (-120,525,000) 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
TITLE Il - DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Health Resources and Services Administration 
Health resources and se, - 3,028,179,000 3,154,395,000 2,827,122,000 3,052,752,000 *24,573,000 
Medical facilities guarantee and loan fund: Interest subsidies for 
8,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 -1,000,000 
Health professions graduate student loan fund (HEAL) — 22,050,000 18,044,000 13,500,000 13,500,000 48,550,000 
Program management, di — MR 2,922,000 2,922,000 2,703,000 2,688,000 -234,000 
Total — 24,872,000 20,966,000 16,203,000 16,188,000 -8,784,000 
Vaccine injury compensation 167,476,000 169,721,000 169,721,000 168,721,000 +2,245,000 
Total, Health Resources and Services Administration ................. 3,228,627 ,000 3,353,082,000 3,121,046,000 3,246,661 ,000 + 17,034,000 
Centers for Disease Control 
Disease control, research, and tan —— 2,083,342,000 2,183,560,000 2,085,831,000 2,083,051 ,000 -291,000 
Crime reduction program — 39,100,000 39,100,000 31,642,000 * 31,842,000 
Rescission (outlay only). — „ ——— (-53,000,000) (-53,000,000) 
Total, COC. 2,083,342,000 2,222,660,000 2,124,931,000 2,114,693,000 *31,351,000 
National Institutes of Health 
National Cancer Institute — 1,913,167,000 1,994,007,000 2,251,084,000 2,251,084,000 +337,917,000 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute 1,242,574,000 1,279,096,000 1,355,866,000 1,355,866,000 * 113,292,000 
National Institute of Dental Research 163,112,000 168,341,000 183,196,000 183,196,000 * 20,084,000 
National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and Kidney Diseases... 724,974,000 748,798,000 771,252,000 771,252,000 +46,278,000 
National Institute of Disorders and Soe. 628,247,000 648,255,000 681,534,000 681,534,000 4 53,287,000 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases — 536,940,000 557,354,000 1,169,628,000 1,169,628,000 +632,688,000 
National Institute of General Medical Sciences................ 880,233,000 907,674,000 846,971,000 846,971,000 * 66,738,000 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development............. 509,031,000 526,177,000 595,162,000 505,162,000 +86,131,000 
National Eye Institute 291,484,000 300,693,000 314,185,000 314,185,000 +22,721,000 
National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences 266,337,000 278,832,000 288,898,000 288,898,000 * 22,561,000 
National Institute on Aging 432,164,000 445,823,000 453,917,000 453,917,000 +21,753,000 
National institute of Arthritis and Musculoskeletal and Skin Diseases 228,122,000 235,428,000 241,828,000 241,828,000 + 13,706,000 
National Institute on Deafness and Other Communication Disorders 167,138,000 172,389,000 176,502,000 176,502,000 * 9,364,000 
National Center for Nursing Research............... reete 48,123,000 50,158,000 55,831,000 55,831,000 * 7,708,000 
National Institute on Alcoholism and Alcohol ˙,⏑je1. 180,064,000 185,712,000 198,607,000 198,607,000 + 18,543,000 
National Institute on Drug Abuse — — 289,581,000 298,738,000 458,441,000 458,441,000 + 168,860,000 
National Institute of Mental Health 541,376,000 558,580,000 661,328,000 661,328,000 +119,952,000 
National Center for Research Resources 287,341,000 307,544,000 390,339,000 390,339,000 + 102,998,000 
National Center for Human Genome Research 152,906,000 166,678,000 170,041,000 170,041,000 +17,135,000 
John E. Fogarty Intemational Center 14,633,000 15,267,000 25,313,000 25,313,000 + 10,680,000 
National Library of Medicine 125,195,000 136,311,000 141,439,000 141,439,000 * 16,244,000 
Office of the Director 214,234,000 230,256,000 261,488,000 261,488,000 *47,254,000 
Buildings and facilities..................... rrr ertet 114,120,000 144,120,000 146,151,000 146,151,000 +32,031,000 
Office of AIDS Research d eere reete tttm 1,333,086,000 1,407,824,000  ......... — *1,333,086,000 
Total 11,284,162,000 11,764,066,000 11,939,001,000 11,939,001,000 +654,839,000 
Substance Abuse and Menta! Health Services 
Administration 
Substance abuse and mental health ss 2,180,668,000 2,247,392,000 1,788,946,000 1,883,715,000 -296,953,000 
Assistant Secretary for Health 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Health 65,752,000 68,206,000 -65,752,000 
Retirement pay and medical benefits for commissioned officers 
158,321,000 166,925,000 166,925,000 166,925,000 * 7,804,000 
Total 225,073,000 233,131,000 166,925,000 166,925,000 -58,148,000 
Agency for Health Care Policy and Research 
Health care policy and eee 135,290,000 142,424,000 31,219,000 94,186,000 -41,104,000 
(Limitation on trust fund transfer) (5,796,000) (5,796,000) _ ........ (-5,796,000) 
Total, Public Health Service. 19,138, 162,000 19,962,755,000 19,172,068,000 19,445,181,000 +307,019,000 
(Limitation on trust funds) (5,796,000) (5,796,000) (5,796,000) 
Health Care Financing Administration 
Grants to States for Medicaid ————— 85,977,200,000 95,977,200,000 95,877,200,000 -413,649,000 
Carryover balance. -7,150,074,000 -13,835,128,000 13.88. 128.000 13.85. 128.000 -6,685,054,000 
Appropriation available from prior year advance -27,047,717,000 -27,047,717,000 -27,047,717,000 -447,717,000 
Total, adjusted appropriation 62,640,775,000 55,094,355,000 55,094,355,000 55,094,355,000 -7,546,420,000 
New advance, 1st quarter, FY 1997. 27,047,717,000 26,155,350,000 26,155,350,000 26,155,350,000 -892,367,000 
Total, grants to States for Medicaid 89,688,492,000 81,249,705,000 81,249,705,000 81,249,705,000 -8,438,787,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Payments to health care trust funds................. ecce 37,548,758,000 83,313,000,000 63,313,000,000 63,313,000,000 +25,766,242,000 
Program management (limitation on trust fund transfer)................... (2,178,024,000) (2,253,794,000) (2,134,533,000) (2,130,810,000) (47,214,000) 
Health Maintenance Organization loan and loan guarantee fund.... 180000 jꝗjj ——[FkU [ãAr‚[—lñ . ̃ ˖7⅛⅝ésrL ĩè Ä——. ———— -15,000,000 
Total, Health Care Financing Administration .................. ene 127,250,250,000 144,562,705,000 144,562,705,000 144,562,705,000 +17,312,455,000 
Appropriations, fiscal year 1998—.—.—— (100,202,533,000) (118,407,355,000) (118,407,355,000) (118,407,355,000) (+18,204,822,000) 
Advance appropriations, FY 1992 „ ———— (27,047,717,000) (26,155,350,000) (26,155,350,000) (26,155,350,000) (-892,367,000) 
(Limitation on trust fung ——'———.—.— (2,178,024,000) (2,253,794,000) (2,134,533,000) (2,130,810,000) (47,214,000) 
Administration for Children and Families 
— support payments to States: 
Direct app o 3e 17,380,697,000 18,014,307,000 18,014,307,000 18,014,307,000 +653,610,000 
Appropriation available from prior year ac ~4,200,000,000 ~4,400,000,000 ~4,400,000,000 74,400,000,000 -200,000,000 
Total, fiscal year 1996 appropriation ............... erret 13,160,697,000 13,614,307,000 13,614,307,000 13,614,307,000 +453,610,000 
New advance, 1st quarter, FY 1997 eee 4,400,000,000 4,800,000,000 4,800,000,000 4,800,000,000 * 400,000,000 
Total, family support payment 17,560,697,000 18,414,307,000 18,414,307,000 18,414,307,000 +853,610,000 
Job opportunities and basic skills (JOBS)................. erret 970,000,000 1,000,000,000 1,000,000,000 1,000,000,000 4 30,000,000 
Low income home energy assistance (rescissom -474,998,000 ————— -1,000,000,000 -100,000,000 +374,998,000 
Advance appropriation, FY 1997 7k. 1,000,000,000 1890.  sasesntsteti tatit iiia *1,000,000,000 
Total (net) — ä 525,002,000 1,319,204,000 -1,000,000,000 -100,000,000 -625,002,000 
Refugee and entrant assistance ................. eere erret tentent 399,772,000 414,199,000 411,781,000 397,872,000 -1,900,000 
State legalization impact assistance grants: 
— S ————»—— —— — - 
Appropriation, current yoar . ————— 4800000 444„%„6ö7᷑ — —ͤ ͤ—-—ͤ—. -4,000,000 
Child care and development block grant ................. eret 834,642,000 1,048,825,900 934,642,000 834,642,000 — 
Social Services Block Grant —————— 2,800,000,000 2,800,000,000 2,800,000,000 2,520,000,000 -280,000,000 
Children and families service progrars ——.—.—— 4,874,333,000 5,234,256,000 4,544,643,000 4,694,222,000 -180,111,000 
Crime reduction program ....rververnesssenseneeresnennsenneenennsnesniennseneneereeses 11,000,000 105,300,000 800,000 21,358,000 + 10,358,000 
Total — — 4,885,333,000 5,339,556,000 4,545,443,000 4,715,580,000 -169,753,000 
Family support and preservation ................. eere 150,000,000 225,000,000 225,000,000 225,000,000 +75,000,000 
Payments to States for foster care and adoption assistance ............. 3,597,371,000 4,307,842,000 4,307,842,000 4,322,238,000 * 724,867,000 
Total, Administration for Children and Families (et. 31,751,817,000 34,868,833,000 31,639,015,000 32,429,639,000 +677,822,000 
-74,775,000 
+48,349,000 
(12,349,000) 
-4,415,000 
(11,085,000) 
-2,042,000 
(-466,000) 
-403,000 
*41,489,000 
(-23,900,000) 
Public Health and Social Emergency Fund ................. eee 35,000,000 $OU0.DDD — censecetessssstonssnrsensonsanson | —. —— -35,000,000 
Total, titie Il, Department of Health and Human Services (net)... 179,227,732,000 200,475,428,000 196,344,442,000 197,456,742,000 * 18,229,010,000 
Appropriations, fiscal year 1996 ............. eerte (147,330,013,000) (168,200,874,000) (166,389,082,000) (166,601,382,000) (*19,271,379,000) 
Rescission.. — (849.988.000 —— (-1,000,000,000) (-100,000,000) (*449,998,000) 
Advance appropriations, fiscal year 1997 (32,447,717,000) (32,27: (30,955,350, (-1,492,367,000) 
(Limitation on trust un ?:——.————.— (2,291,444,000) (2,162,220,000) (2,158,375,000) (-76,910,000) 
TITLE Ill - DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Education reform 494,370,000 950,000,000 95,000,000 -399,370,000 
Compensatory education for the disadvantaged. — 7,228,116,000 7,441,292,000 6,014,499,000 6,049,113,000 *1,179,003,000 
Impact aid — 728,000,000 619,000,000 645,000,000 693,000,000 -35,000,000 
School improvement programs 1,328,037,000 1,554,331,000 892,000,000 946,227,000 -381,810,000 
Crime reduction 90e T——ä—FÜ—v — 
Bilingual and immigrant education — 206,700,000 300,000,000 103,000,000 150,000,000 -56,700,000 
——————— 3,252,846,000 3,342,126,000 3,082,491,000 3,245,447,000 -7,399,000 
Rehabilitation services and disability ⏑jx———. 2,354,103,000 2,416,511,000 2,416,511,000 2,416,511,000 * 62,408,000 
Discretionary, technology ,ỹe.e————. 39,249,000 40,426,000 39,249,000 36,109,000 -3,140,000 
Special Institutions for Persons With Disabilities: 
American House for the Blind — 4,000,000 — — 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 43,191,000 43,041,000 39,737,000 42,180,000 -1,011,000 
Gallaudet — ———ꝛ— — 80,030,000 80,030,000 72,028,000 77,829,000 -2,401,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate 21 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Vocational and adult education . —ꝗ——————. 1,382,561,000 1,668,575,000 1,162,788,000 1,257,134,000 -125,427,000 
Student financial assstacπœm. . —————————. 7,817,970,000 7,651,415,000 6,916,915,000 6,643,246,000 -974,724,000 
Federal education loans program: Federal administration... 62,096,000 30,066,000 30,066,000 30,068,000 -32,030,000 
Federal direct student loan program (direct loan administration 
permanent authority) (rescission)................ ——— «81,000,000 — i — — * 61,000,000 
Higher —————— 919,370,000 820,772,000 757,700,000 836,964,000 -82,406,000 
] ˙.. T. 204,683,000 195,963,000 170,366,000 174,871,000 -29,992,000 
College housing and academic facilities program: Federal admin.. 757,000 1,027,000 700,000 700,000 -57,000 
HBCU capital financgg u ——————.—. 346,000 166,000 166,000 166,000 -180,000 
Education research, statistics, and improvement .............. eere 433,064,000 250,238,000 +4,306,000 
100 6—— 2 — 144,161,000 106,827,000 101,227,000 131,505,000 -12,656,000 
Management: 
Program acminisa)m—————.———.— 355,476,000 370,844,000 327,319,000 327,319,000 -28,157,000 
Headquarters TONOVEMION . , 20000000 ..scsoanssososnssviosssasóòčisósó 7,000,000 * 7,000,000 
Office for Civil — 58,236,000 62,784,000 53,951,000 55,451,000 -2,785,000 
Office of the Inspector Ge... 30,390,000 34,066,000 28,154,000 28,654,000 -1,736,000 
6 —————7—Ä ——— 444,102,000 487,694,000 409,424,000 418,424,000 -25,678,000 
Total, titie Ill, Department of Edueaon er 26,800,310,000 28,220,106,000 23,213,105,000 23,579,040,000 -3,221,270,000 
TITLE N - RELATED AGENCIES 
Armed Forces Retirement Home: 
Operation and maintenance (trust fund limitation): 
Soldiers’ and Airmen's HOMe — 45,248,000 45,090,000 46,000,000 — -45,248,000 
United States Naval b —.—u—————. 11,015,000 11,979,000 11.04.00 -11,015,000 
Oonsolidaled AGOOUNÈ ccssassenissciccicvaicsesciercsscssessiieccsotecntntisatecessces! dsesbeda ññññ]7y —2ññÄ-ö„:Pdw- 54,017,000 *- 54,107,000 
... —r —ʃͤͤ—-2ͤ2— 56,263,000 57,069,000 56,135,000 54,017,000 -2,246,000 
Capital program (trust fund limitation): 
Soldiers’ and Airmen's Home .......... à> 2,500,000 1,483,000 1460 -2,500,000 
United States Naval Home... rennen rnnt tnnt 406,000 568,000 22000 ~406,000 
Consolidated account - — — — 1,954,000 * 1,954,000 
] v ˙ i citens e) 2,906,000 2,051,000 2,051,000 1,954,000 -952,000 
„ kB. 59,169,000 59,120,000 58,186,000 55,971,000 43,198,000 
Domestic Volunteer Service Programs (formerly Acer). 214,624,000 262,900,000 182,767,000 196,270,000 -18,354,000 
Corporation for Public 
Advance appropriation, fiscal year 1998... 260,000,000 296,400,000 240,000,000 250,000,000 -10,000,000 
Rescission, fiscal year a9 ———..———.—— to a ———K————À * 7,000,000 
Rescission, fiscal year 1996 funding ora (37,000,000) . _sosennseisgnpnaesbessezesspensse (+37,000,000) 
Rescission, fiscal year 1997 funding o. 000% —ñ——ß%7t⅛7*—?⁊ — —— — — (+55,000,000) 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation S,, ———————— 31,344,000 33,290,000 31,896,000 32,896,000 * 1,552,000 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Review CO miss 6,200,000 6,467,000 6,467,000 6,200,000  .......—. Án 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science ............ 901,000 962,000 450,000 829,000 -72,000 
National Council on Osabulxxc———.———— 1,793,000 1,830,000 1,397,000 1 70004 
National Education Goals Panel l —.——.———.——.—.——.—.—. 96999990 ——ůͤ— 1,000,000 * 1,000,000 
National Education Standards and Improvement Council .....e.sssssess erre retentu S000000 — crcsecsesmmpeornenen „„ A ———T— ES 
National Labor Relations Board 176,047,000 181,134,000 123,233,000 167,245,000 -8,802,000 
National Mediation Bo ,＋ee———.—————.——...9——— 8,519,000 8,933,000 8,000,000 7,837,000 -682,000 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission ............. es 7,595,000 8,127,000 8,200,000 8,100,000 «505,000 
Physician Payment Review Commission (trust funds) ....................... (4,176,000) (4,100,000) (2,823,000) (2,923,000) (1,253,000) 
Prospective Payment Assessment Commission (trust funds) (4,667,000) (4,656,000) (3,267,000) (3,267,000) (-1,400,000) 
Social Security Administration 
Payments to social security trust ds.————————.—. 25,094,000 32,641,000 32,641,000 32,641,000 * 7,547,000 
Special benefits for disabled coal miners: 
Direct appropriation ——X—— 717,874,000 685,396,000 665,396,000 665,396,000 -52,478,000 
Appropriation available from prior year C, -190,000,000 -180,000,000 -180,000,000 -180,000,000 +10,000,000 
Total, fiscal year 1996 appropriation ................. essere 527,874,000 485,396,000 485,396,000 485,396,000 -42,478,000 
New advance, 1st quarter, fiscal year .] ???“... 180,000,000 170,000,000 170,000,000 170,000,000 -10,000,000 
Total, special benefits for disabled coal hi,se 707,874,000 655,396,000 655,396,000 655,396,000 -52,478,000 
Supplemental security income program: 
Mandatory — 25,606,839,000 23,731,736,000 23,731,736,000 23,731,736,000 -1,875,103,000 
Discretionary ................. * 2.042. 78 f. 00 1,727,098,000 1,727,098,000 1,727,098,000 -315,683,000 
Investment proposals.. 347,000,000 405,159,000 355,000,000 +8,000,000 
Subtotal...... 27,996,620,000 25,863,993,000 25,813,834,000 25,813,834,000 -2,182,786,000 
Appropriation available from prior year advance — -6,770,000,000 -7,060,000,000 -7,060,000,000 -7,080,000,000 -290,000,000 
Total, fiscal year 1996 appropriation 21,226,620,000 18,803,983,000 18,753,834,000 18,753,834,000 2.472.788. 000 
New advance, 1st quarter, fiscal year 1997 7,060,000,000 8,260,000,000 9,260,000,000 9.280.000. 000 * 2,200,000,000 
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Rescõ,ę- — G( 
Advance appropriations, fiscal year 189—————. 


TOTAL MANDATORY 
years 
Pius advances provided in prior J. —————— 


Scorekeeping adjustments: 
Trust funds considered budget autꝰi.——.— 


Pell grants resc of FY94 funds (PL 104-6) 
Youth training rescission 889 
NIH buildings & facilities resc (FY 8809. 


FY 1995 
Enacted 


(73,803,000) 
(17,013,000) 
(1,638,000) 


67,141,944,000 


FY 1996 
Estimate 21 H.R. 3018 
(6.209,402,000)  (5,910,268,000)  (5,910,268,000) 
6,964,000 4,816,000 4,816,000 
(20,253,000) (21,076,000) (21,076,000) 
28,758,994,000 28 708.887 % _—-28,708,687,000 
(19,328,994,000) (is 278 887 %%  (19,278,687,000) 
9,430,000,000 9,430,000,000 9,430,000,000 
6.228.888 0%  (6.931,344,000)  (5,931,344,000) 
222,000,000 222,000,000 222,000,000 
300,000 300,000 300,000 
(82,700,000) (80,912,000) (80,816,000) 
77... e5900) (65900) (650,000 
(6,700,000) (5,100,000) (5,873,000) 
222,300,000 222,300,000 222,300,000 
11,500,000 6,500,000 11,500,000 
29,857,742,000 29,596,083,000 29,868,628,000 
(20,131,342,000)  (19,826,083,000)  (19,988,628,000) 
(9430,000,000) , 40 000% — — (9,430,000,000) 
(296,400,000) (240,000,000) 
(6,338,470,000)  (6,034,205,000)  (6,034,682,000) 
(226,184,133,000) — (216432,715,000) (216, 720,895,000) 
— —  (1,000,000,009 C700 000000 
(41,704,554,000) (0888.250000 000 
(240,000,000) 
(12.250,261,000)  (11,586,405,000)  (11,573,930,000) 
202,641,064,000 202.888.887 % 20.368 250,000 
-40,385,350,000 
38,687,717,000 38,687,717,000 38,687,717,000 
280,000,000 
200,943,431,000 200,938,254,000 200,950,650,000 
65,544,023,000 80424, 78  54,888,002,000 
1,818,804, 000 -240,000,000 -250,000,000 
1,275,000,000 1,275,000,000 1,275,000,000 
6,928,676,000 6,518,556,000 6,506,081,000 
— 88889 6,983,000 
— -118,000,000 
3,900,000 3,900,000 
-280,000,000 
72,132,095,000 60,974,651,000 61,963,000,000 
71,956,695,000 60,934,751,000 61,910,000,000 


H.R. 3019 
sd compared 


(1 
(+177,134,000) 


+12,760,982,000 
+18,185,966,000 
-1,697,633,000 
+927,717,000 
+280,000,000 


+ 17,696,050,000 


NOTE: Appropriations for the Centers for Disease Control and the National Institutes of Health were enacted in P.L. 104-81 and are not included in H.R. 3019. Appropriations for these 


accounts are displayed in this table for descriptive purposes only. 
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FY FY Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
2 . (H.R. 2099) H.R. 3019 with Evacted 
TITLE! 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Veterans Benefits Administration 
Compensation and person. 17,626,882,000 18,331,561,000 17,648,972,000 18,331,561,000 * 704,669,000 
Readjustment Hm— 1,286,800,000 1,945,300,000 1,345,300,000 1,345,300,000 * 58,700,000 
Veterans insurance and indemnilties .................... erret n tnn 24,760,000 24,890,000 24,890,000 * 130,000 
Guaranty and indemnity program account (indefinite)...................... 507,095,000 504,122,000 504,122,000 504,122,000 -2,873,000 
Negative subsidy for guaranteed ba -185,500,000 -185,500,000 -185,500,000 -185,500,000 
65,226,000 78,085,000 65,226,000 „ — 
Loan guaranty program account (indefinite) ............... 43,939,000 22,950,000 -20,989,000 
expenses 59,371,000 52,138,000 52,138,000 52,138,000 -7,233,000 
(ey —.— — (6,000,000) (6,000,000) (46,000,000) 
Direct loan program account (indefinite) 28,000 28,000 28,000 * 3,000 
(Limitation on direct loans) (1,000,000) (300,000) (300,000) (300,000) t 
Administrative expenses. — 1,020,000 458,000 458,000 458,000 -561,000 
—— (97,000) (99,000) (89,000) (89,000) (*2,000) 
Education loan fund program account — 1,061 1,083 1,000 1,000 81 
(Limitation on direct loans) (4,034) (4,120) (4,000) (4,000) (34) 
Administrative expenses. 195,000 195,000 185000  .———-.— ]!— eene 
Vocational rehabilitation loans program o οοοti 54,000 56,000 SUD uuo 
(Limitation on direct loans) (1,964,000) (2,022,000) (1,964,000) (1,964,000) onrsereconnnees: 
e — 767,000 377,000 377, 377,000 -390,000 
Native American Veteran Housing Loan Program Account ............... 218,000 455,000 205,000 205,000 -13,000 
Total, Veterans Benefits Administration.................... eee 19,616,163,061 20,175,125,093 19,480,417,000 20,162,006,000 *545,842,939 
Veterans Health Administration 
Medical care 16,214,684,000 16,961,487,000 16,564,000,000 16,564,000,000 +349,316,000 
(Transfer out) —— (4,500,000) (4,500,000) (4,500,000) 
Medical and prosthetic research — 251,743,000 257,000,000 257,000,000 257,000,000 * 5,257,000 
Health professional program ... 10,386,000 10,386,000 -10,386,000 
administration and miscellaneous operating expenses....... 69,789,000 72,262,000 63,602,000 63,602,000 -8,187,000 
(ey (e (4,500,000) (4,500,000) (+4,500,000) 
Grants to the Republic of the Philippines.................. erre 500,000 
Transitional housing loan program: 
Loan program account (by transfer)............. — (7,000) (7,000) (7,000) (7,000) — eee 
Administrative expenses (by transfer)................ eere (54,000) (56,000) (54,000) 9 
(Limitation on direct loans) — (70,000) (70,000) (70,000) — eee 
General post fund (transfer out) (61,000) (63,000) (61,000) (961,000)  ..———— ————-—]— 
Total, Veterans Health Administration — 16,547,102,000 17,301,135,000 16,884,602,000 16,884,602,000 * 337,500,000 
Departmental Administration 
General operating e. ————— 890,183,000 915,643,000 848,143,000 848,143,000 ~42,050,000 
— (32,000,000) (32,000,000) (* 32,000,000) 
(Transfer out) (-6,000,000) (6,000,000) (6,000,000) 
Total, Program Level (890, 183,000) (915,643,000) (674,143,000) (874,143,000) (-16,050,000) 
National Cemetery System — A 72,604,000 75,308,000 72,604,000 72000 %ę ũ4ͤ4“4 
Office of Inspector Geer — 31,815,000 33,500,000 -815,000 
Construction, major projects — 354,294,000 513,755,000 136,155,000 136,155,000 -218,139,000 
(Transfer out) — (-7,000,000) (-7,000,000) (-7,000,000) 
Construction, minor projects — M € 152,934,000 229,145,000 190,000,000 190,000,000 * 37,066,000 
Parking revolving fund — 16,300,000 — 1 
(By u 1h——˙:——ĩ——ↄ—•ꝛ)4c4—œ7——.— — — — (7,000,000) (7,000,000) (* 7,000,000) 
Grants for construction of state extended care facilities .................... 47,397,000 43,740,000 47,397,000 7 9% —— 
Grants for the construction of state veterans cometenes 5,378,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 44,378,000 
Total, Departmental Administration m. 1,570,915,000 1,812,091,000 1,326,199,000 1,326,199,000 -244,716,000 
Total, titie |, Department of Veterans q 37,734,180,061 39,288,351,093 37,691,218,000 38,372,807,000 +638,626,939 
(By 0 ————.—)rr̈ꝛñtv.ʒ.᷑ò (81,000) (63,000) (17,561,000) (17,561,000) (*17,500,000) 
(Limitation on direct loans) ............... tete (3,135,034) (2,495,120) (2,437,000) (2,437,000) (898,034) 
Consisting of: 
e 7 -——-———— (19,489,311,000) (20,043,351,000) (19,361,762,000) (20,043,351,000) (+554,040,000) 


Discretionary ... (18,244,869,061) (19,245 ,000,083) (18,329,456,000) (18,329,456,000) (*84,586,939) 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2099) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
TITLE tt 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Selected Housing Programs 
Housing certificates for families and individuals performance tuns o — — —ͤ—— — 
Public and indian housing capital performance nds. —U————.—— D. onu i Jm —————— —— — 
Annual contributions for assisted housing. 11,083,000,000  ....... 10,155,795,000 10,155,795,000 -827,205,000 
OSE ——— ͤ —„— ... ̃˙—r—ð TL . +4,000,000 
e e . 100 00 ñ 8 —!!ͤ414 —ñͥ. (-100,000,000) 
Severely distressed public housing... .——— 500,000,000 ſ W 280,000,000 280,000,000 
Assistance for the renewal of expiring section 8 subsidy contracts... 2,536,000,000 —.HU— ä E—. —  cocooacocosocesesoccsecoscssccsoo -2,538,000,000 
Er 80000000 —————————— -50,000,000 
Housing opportunities for persons with AIDS Pe 186,000,000 
8 25,000,000 -25,000,000 
Rental housing assistance: 
Rescission of budget „ indefinite. — -38,000,000 -35,119,000 -35,119,000 -35,119,000 +2,881,000 
(Limitation on annual contract authority, indefinite) ... (-2,000,000) (2,000,000) (-2,000,000) tM 
Rescission of prepayment recaptures —— -66,000,000 -163,000,000 -163,000,000 -163,000,000 -97,000,000 
I 6,875000 .. M - -6,875,000 
Rescission of budget authority, indefinite — 184,000,000 .... — + 184,000,000 
Public and Indian housing performance funcdis—ͥ—.u(,Q2?ͥ.——.—.— 3,220,000,000 eee 3 
Payments for operation of low-income housing projects .................. 2,900,000,000 . ........ rer 2,800,000,000 2,800,000,000 -100,000,000 
Drug elimination grants for low-income housing................... 290,000,000 290,000,000 290,000,000 ẽ 
Affordable housing performance funds — — 3,338,000,000 NUN 
HOME investment partnerships - 1,400,000,000  ........ 1,400,000,000 1,400,000,000 VU 
Homeownership and opportunity for people everywhere grants 
(HOPE grants) 50,000,000 . ¶ũ rl — -50,000,000 
National homeownership trust demonstration progtam 50,000,000 -50,000,000 
L 50,000,000 -50,000,000 
DNR RARUS, 50,000,000  ..... -50,000,000 
Indian housing loan guarantee fund program account................... 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 9000/00. — —ͤ—— 
(Limitation on guarantee (22,388,000) (36,900,000) (36,900,000) (36,900,000) (*14,512,000) 
Violent crime reduction — — — 3,000,000 — a Y 
Total, Selected housing programs (net) l— 18,705,875,000 17,946,836,000 14,734,676,000 14,734,676,000 3.87 1,199,000 
Homeless Assistance 
Homeless assistance fund. — — — M 1,120,000,000 sm — 
Homeless assistance grants. — 1.120, 000,0 60) 823,000,000 823,000,000 -297,000,000 
Community Planning and Development 
Community opportunity fund — 4.850.000. 000 — — 
Community opportunity performance program accoum . —Uͥ entente 21,000,000 ———— 
grants sen T 4,600,000,000 — 7 4,600,000,000 4,600,000,000 Sot eee 
Section 108 loan guarantees: 
(Limitation on guaranteed . ———.—.—. (2,054,000,000) — (1,500,000,000) (1,500,000,000) (-554,000,000) 
Credit 07 ——7r—f——.———— ˙ —ä—ä.i .. _ovasbacesenencensenmesensaseatons 31,750,000 31,750,000 * 31,750,000 
E , 675,000 675,000 * 675,000 
Policy Development and Research 
Research and technology 42,000,000 42,000,000 34,000,000 34,000,000 -8,000,000 
Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 
Fair housing activities 33,375,000 45,000,000 30,000,000 30,000,000 33,375,000 
Management and Administration 
Salaries and — 451,219,000 478,479,000 420,000,000 420,000,000 -31,219,000 
(By transfer, limitation on FHA corporate funds) - (527,782,000) (532,782,000) 782,000) (* 37,427,000) 
(By transfer, GNMA) ——qn. (8,824,000) (8,101,000) (8,101,000) (8,101,000) (+277,000) 
(By transfer, Community Planning & Development) E: (900,000) (675,000) (675,000) (* 675,000) 
Total, Salaries and expenses. ————. (855,398,000) (1,017,262,000) (862,558,000) (962,558,000) (+7,160,000) 
Office of Inspector General ——ꝗ———— 36,427,000 36,968,000 36,567,000 36,567,000 * 140,000 
(By transfer, limitation on FHA corporate H (10,961,000) (11,283,000) (11,283,000) (11,283,000) (+322,000) 
Total, Office of Inspector General (47,388,000) (48,251,000) (47,850,000) (47,850,000) (+ 462,000) 
Office of federal housing enterprise 0 15,451,000 14,895,000 14,895,000 14,895,000 -556,000 
Offsetting receipts — -15,451,000 -14,895,000 -14,895,000 -14,895,000 +556,000 
Federal Housing Administration 
FHA - Mutual mortgage insurance program account: 
(Limitation on guaranteed loans) (100,000,000,000) ^ (110,000,000,000)  (110,000,000,000)  (110,000,000,000) (+ 10,000,000,000) 
(Limitation on direct loans) (180,000,000) ,000) (+20,000,000) 
expenses. 341,595,000 341,595,000 341,595,000 +32,749,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2089) H.R. 3018 with Enacted 
FHA - General and special risk program account: 
(Limitation on guaranteed loans) .............. (20,885,072,000) (17,400,000,000) (17,400,000,000) (17,400,000,000) 
(Limitation on direct loans) (220,000,000) (120,000,000) (120,000,000) (120,000,000) (-100,000,000) 
GKDOFIBEG a .————7ç§— 197,470,000 197,470,000 202,470,000 202,470,000 +5,000,000 
Program costs. 188,395,000 188,385,000 85,000,000 85,000,000 -103,395,000 
Subsidy - multifamily -134,096,000 -37,996,000 -37,996,000 -37,996,000 +96,100,000 
Subsidy - single family. -81,673,000 27,044,000 -27,044,000 -27,044,000 +54,629,000 
Subsidy - Title | -24,460,000 -23,777,000 -23,777,000 -23,777,000 +683,000 
Total, Federal Housing Administration 145,636,000 297,048,000 198,653,000 198,653,000 +53,017,000 
Government National Mortgage Association 
Guarantees of mortgage-backed securities loan guarantee 
account: 
(Limitation on guaranteed l (142,000,000,000) (110,000,000,000) (11 (110,000,000,000) (32, 
Administrative expenses. 8,824,000 8,101,000 8,101,000 8,101,000 *277,000 
Offsetting receipts -282,700,000 -508,300,000 -245,800,000 
Administrative Provisions 
Procurement savings -3,538,000 — — — «3,538,000 
Debt forgiveness 10,000,000 * 10,000,000 
FHA mortgage insurance limits %%% . +3,000,000 
GNMA REMICs *180,000,000 —— xx! — *- 180,000,000 
GNMA REMICs Il 2 0000001„⸗łÿé0&j½ . asasen 4 30,600,000 
1-year extension of HECM's οποονnͥ ———— -8,000,000 -7,000,000 -7,000,000 
FHA Assignment Reform —— 3 — 1. 078.000.000 1. 088.000.000 1.088.000, O 
foreclosure. 100000 ——————— * 10,000,000 
property disposition - FHA fund —————————— -40,000,000 -40,000,000 -40,000,000 
E f  cocococcoocoocoseseosoocccesososo 30,000,000 30,000,000 +30,000,000 
Bt SEL PHA Da — over 34,000,000 33,000,000 +33,000,000 
Total, title Il, Department of Housing & Urban Development (net) 24,853,518,000 24,340,032,000 19,348,122,000 18,370,122,000 -5,283,396,000 
(24,941,518,000) (24,538, 151,000) (19,546,241,000) (19,568,241,000) (5,373,277 ,000) 
Rescissions (-198, 119,000) (198,119,000) (188,119,000) (+89,881,000) 
(Limitation on annual contract authority, indefinite) ................ (-2,000,000) {-2,000,000) (-2,000,000) (-2,000,000) 
(imitation on guaranteed loans) ....... (264,939,072,000) (237,400,000,000) (28. 
(Limitation on corporate funds) 888 (515,140,000) (549,066,000) (553,841,000) (553,841,000) (+38,701,000) 
Consisting of: 
Advance appropriation available ................. . 800,000,000 ——— -800,000,000 
Appropriations available from this bill 24,653,518,000 24,340,032,000 19,348,122,000 19,370,122,000 -5,283,396,000 
Total, title il —— 25,453,518,000 24,340,032,000 19,348,122,000 19,370,122,000 -6,083,396,000 
TITLE itt 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Salaries and .. eere reet Ä 20,265,000 20,265,000 20,265,000 20,285,000  ............ 
Chemical Safety and Hazard Investigation Board 
— —xT̃ te e ̃— ͤ——— 200000 tnm us -500,000 
Community Development Financial Institutions 
Community development financial institutions fund program 
account — 125,000,000 123,650,000 -125,000,000 
Loan subsidy... P Peas esee oono 2808 8e—— - 
Office of Inspector General 350000 .. — 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
Salaries and , —ç.————.———. 42,509,000 44,000,000 40,000,000 40,000,000 -2,509,000 
Corporation for National and Community Service 
National and community service programs operating expenses ...... 575,000,000 817,476,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 -580,000,000 
Office of Inspector G 2,000,000 2,000,000 -2,000,000 
Total 577,000,000 819,476,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 -562,000,000 
Court of Veterans Appeals 
Salaries and e . 9,429,000 9,820,000 9,000,000 8,000,000 -429,000 
Department of Defense - Civil 
Cemeterial Expenses, Army 
Salaries and . 12,017,000 14,134,000 11,946,000 11,946,000 -71,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2099) H.R. 3018 with Enacted 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Research and cu —————— 350,000,000 48100 % f — -350,000,000 
Science and Te 60 / —————çꝙꝗ—t—＋r—»ĩ 44 5 — 525,000,000 525,000,000 +525,000,000 
C een — — . — ͤ—„V— —-„-¼ — — — — — 
Abatement, control, and compliance ............... — 1,417,000,000 1,748,823,000 ————— 9 -1,417,000,000 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) ................ eerte E rf E t m — td (-296,722,500) 
Program and research Operations.......crereesssseeneenernesnsaneencenennees 822,000,000 „ seise -822,000,000 
Program Administration and Maag me —.——.—m —ů—u————— rennen > 1,550,300,000 1,550,300,000 * 1,550,300,000 
Office of Inspector G —— 28,542,000 33,050,000 28,500,000 28,500,000 -42,000 
Transfer from Hazardous Substance Superfund. 15,384,000 14,078,000 11,000,000 11,000,000 -4,384,000 
Transfer from Leaking Underground Storage Jans... 669,000 710,000 500,000 500,000 -169,000 
Subtotal, OIG — —— ——— ͤukm,9 44,595,000 47,838,000 40,000,000 40,000,000 ~4,595,000 
Buildings and ac. ———.—.—— 43,870,000 112,820,000 60,000,000 60,000,000 * 16,130,000 
Hazardous substance supπuẽ ——— 1,435,000,000 1,507,837,000 1,163,400,000 1,163,400,000 -271,800,000 
Legislative proposals - reforms — 28% . —„— — — on dE 
Transfer to O — -15,384,000 -14,078,000 -11,000,000 -11,000,000 *4,384,000 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) ................— nre (308,000,000) ... - (-308,000,000) 
Subtotal, Hazardous substance auporund 1,419,616,000 1,548,858,000 1,152,400,000 1,152,400,000 -267,216,000 
underground storage tank trust fund................... ne 70,000,000 77,273,000 45,827,000 45,827,000 -24,173,000 
iL i jo — ——— -689,000 -710,000 -500,000 * 189,000 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) (8,150,000) (7,000,000) (7,000,000) (71,150,000) 
Subtotal, LUST 1L... rre perpe t Eta tei PEE Eig 69,331,000 76,563,000 45,327,000 45,327,000 -24,004,000 
Oil spill response ............ — — 20,000,000 23,047,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 -5,000,000 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) ........... (8,420,000) ... (8,000,000) (8,000,000) A ooo 
Water infrastructure / State revolving . ———— 2,282,000,000 1.888.000 YO -2,262,000,000 
Safe drinking water State revolving fund 700,000,000 500,000,000 —— -700,000,000 
State and Tribal Assistance O8 ———.—9————̃ ————— 2,323,000,000 2,323,000,000 +2,323,000,000 
Environmental services - user fees ————————— . — -7,500,000 — —— Á— HN 
Procurement SAVINGS — -7,525,000 — " * 7,525,000 
Total, EPA — 7,240,887,000 7.59, 400.000 5,711,027,000 5,711,027,000 1.829.880. 000 
Executive Office of the President 
Office of Science and Technology Policy — 4,981,000 4,981,000 4,981,000 4,981,000 sioni 
Council on Environmental Quality and Office of Environmental 
Quality. 2 997,000 2,188,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 «503,000 
Total — — 5,978,000 7,169,000 5,981,000 6,481,000 +503,000 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
Disaster relief eee — 320,000,000 320,000,000 222,000,000 222,000,000 -88,000,000 
Disaster assistance direct loan program account: 
State share loan 2,418,000 2,155,000 2,155,000 2,155,000 -263,000 
(Limitation on direct ug ' —————. (175,000,000) (25,000,000) (25,000,000) (25,000,000) (-150,000,000) 
— 95,000 95,000 95,000 SEN 
Salaries and expenses... 162,000,000 172,331,000 168,900,000 168,900,000 +6,900,000 
Office of the inspector General. — 4,400,000 4,673,000 4,673,000 4,873,000 +273,000 
planning and assistance ..............—— 215,960,000 210,122,000 203,044,000 203,044,000 -12,916,000 
Emergency food and shelter program 130,000,000 130,000,000 100,000,000 100,000,000 -30,000,000 
Administrative provision REP savings.......... -11,525,000 -12,257,000 -12,257,000 -12,257,000 -732,000 
Procurement savings -1,441,000 — — —. — — ¶ “A; — * 1,441,000 
Equipment sales (sec. 519) TM c -30,000,000 -10,000,000 -10,000,000 -10,000,000 
National Flood Insurance: 
Seius mi GU mennan — (20,562,000) (4 20,562,000) 
e n ͤ ses e iet !.. (70,464,000) (70,464,000) (70,464,000) (* 70,464,000) 
Premium increase ———————— -21,000,000 — —— — — 
Total, Federal Emergency Management Agency. E 821,907,000 776,119,000 678,810,000 678,810,000 -143,297,000 
General Services Administration 
Consumer Information Core 2,004,000 2,061,000 2,061,000 2,061,000 +57,000 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) tee HH MÓM (2,454,000) (2,502,000) (2,602,000) (2,602,000) (+148,000) 
Department of Health and Human Services 
Office of Consumer Ac 2,166,000 1.811000 — ae -2,166,000 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Human space —— 5,514,897,000 5,509,600,000 5,456,600,000 5,456,600,000 -58,297,000 
Science, aeronautics and techno 5,901,200,000 6,006,900,000 5,845,900,000 5,845,900,000 
Rescission. — -10,000,000 — Ä — + 10,000,000 
National aeronautical facilities.......................... — 400,000,000  ..... -400,000,000 
Mission support 2,554,587,000 2,726,200,000 2,502,200,000 2,502,200,000 -52,387,000 
Office of Inspector General ———————. 16,000,000 17,300,000 16,000,000 16,000,000 ve 
Administrative provision: Transfer authority . —— (50,000,000) (50,000,000) (4 50,000,000) 
„ — 14,376,684,000 14,260,000,000 13,820,700,000 13,820,700,000 -555,984,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 Conference H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2099) H.R. 3018 with Enacted 
National Credit Union Administration 
Central liquidity facility: 
(Limitation on direct loans) (600,000,000) (600,000,000) (600,000,000) 
(Limitation on administrative expenses, corporate funds) ............. (801,000) (560,000) (560,000) (341,000) 
National Science Foundation 
Research and related activities. 2,280,000,000 2,454,000,000 2,274,000,000 2,274,000,000 -8,000,000 
( A ——TTT—T—————————————————— 9999 — —— —„—-4:728 4 35,000,000 
Major research equip u 126,000,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 -56,000,000 
Academic research ir frastruciur 250,000,000 100,000,000 100,000,000 100,000,000 -150,000,000 
Education and human resources 605,974,000 589,000,000 589,000,000 589,000,000 -6,974,000 
Salaries and e ————————— 123,966,000 127,310,000 127,310,000 127,310,000 +3,344,000 
E 4,380,000 4,490,000 4,490,000 4,490,000 * 110,000 
National Science Foundation headquarters relocation 5,200,000 5,200,000 5,200,000 6 
Total, NSF (net) 3,360,520,000 3,360,000,000 3,180,000,000 3,180,000,000 -180,520,000 
Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation 
Payment to the Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation ............... 38,867,000 55,000,000 38,687,000 38,687,000 — 
Selective Service System 
Salaries and . .——— 22,830,000 23,304,000 22,830,000 22,930,000 
Total, titie Ill, Independent agencies (net) 26,896,568,000 23,556,187,000 23,556,887 ,000 73,101,776,000 
(26,710,988,000) (26,896,568,000) (23,556,187,000) (23,556,687 ,000) 8.184,01. 000 
Rescissions (450000000  .————]———— oo ——— (+45,000,000) 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) (623,746,500) (17,602,000) (17,602,000) (808.144, 800 
(Limitation on direct loans) (716,026,000) (716,026,000) (716,026,000) (58,974,000) 
(Limitation on corporate funds) (901,000) (560,000) (960,000) (560,000) (341,000) 
TITLE IV 
CORPORATIONS 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation: 
FSUC Resolution Fund — 897,000,000 eret — — -827,000,000 
FDIC affordable housing program. 15,000,000 1 -15,000,000 
í—————RM— 842,000,000 15,000,000 — .——————————À ^ —Uũ6 -842,000,000 
Resolution Trust Corporation: Office of Inspector Gon. 32,000,000 11,400,000 11,400,000 11,400,000 -20,600,000 
Total, title IV, Corporations — 874,000,000 26,400,000 11,400,000 11,400,000 -862,600,000 
Grand total (net) 89,920,161,061 90,551,351,083 80,606,827,000 81,311,016,000 8.809. 145,081 
Appropriations (90,260,686,061) (90,749,470,093) (80,805,046,000) (81,509,135,000) (-8,751,551,061) 
Rescissions v (-333,000,000) (-198,119,000) (-198,119,000) (198,119,000) (+134,881,000) 
transfer) (100,061,000) (63,000) (17,561,000) (17,561,000) (-82,500,000) 
(Limitation on administrative —.— (623,746,500) (2,502,000) (17,602,000) (17,602,000) (-806, 144,500) 
(Umitation on annual contract authority, indefinite) .............. (2,000,000) (2,000,000) (2,000,000) C0000 
(Limitation on direct loans) MÀ (1,200,523,034) (1,075,421,120) (1,075,363,000) (1,075,363,000) (-125, 160,034) 
(Limitation on guaranteed loans) (284,938,072,000) 237. 400.000. o (238,900,000,000) (238,900,000,000) (-26,039,072,000) 
(Limitation on corporate funds) —— (516,041,000) (549,626,000) (654,401,000) (554,401,000) (+38,360,000) 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET RECAP 
Grand total 89,920,161,061 90,551,351,063 80,606,927 ,000 81,311,016,000 -8,609,145,061 
Scorekeeping adjustments 7.887.844.0o0 — 21,000,000 22,000,000 4 8,008,944,000 
Total mandatory and discretionary. 81,932,217,061 90,551,351,083 80,627 ,927,000 81,333,016,000 -589,201,061 
Mandatory 20,316,311,000 20,043,351,000 18,361,762,000 20,043,351,000 -272,960,000 
Discretionary: 
Crime trust fund — 3,000,000 
General purposes: 
Defense. 222,488,000 153,935,000 153,429,000 153,429,000 -89,059,000 
Nondefense 61,383,418,061 70,351,065,083 61,112,736,000 61,136,236,000 -257,182,061 
Total, General purposes 61,615,906,061 70,505,000,093 61,266,165,000 61,289,665,000 326,241,061 
Total, Discretionary 61,615,906,061 70,508,000,083 61,266, 165,000 61,289,665,000 -326,241,061 
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TITLE Il - EMERGENCY PEACEKEEPING APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER | 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of Foreign Affairs 
——— Diplomatic and consular progres .......sessssssesscsesereesveceersnenersseonenuesceeseceacssqonsonveneseonseneensanqmeate _evsesesessavonsasenssnonsatentennaes 2,000,000 42,000,000 
104-179 — . — tta ec toe eaae (20000000) — Lr — (-2,000,000) 
RELATED AGENCY 
United States Information Agency 
— — 888 ...ñĩ„%%:: —ñ—ññ——. r ĩ¶ — — 1,000,000 * 1,000,000 
104-178 6 ———————————————— ———. — (1, — (-1,000,000) 
Total, Chapter I: 
New budget (obligational) authority 3,000,000 * 3,000,000 
(By transfer) (3,000,000) — sene (3,000,000) 
CHAPTER II 
EXPORT-MPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 
Limitation of program activity (rescission) ... , ~41,000,000 ~41,000,000 
BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Agency for international Development 
104-179 JJ MD MAINE Lea ecrire ee Uem E en) (5,000,000) C 
104-178 Operating expenses of the Agency for International Development (by traue (2,000,000) (2,000,000)  .......—— —— ——————— 
104-179 Assistance for Eastem Europe and the Baltic States... —— 200,000,000 197,000,000 73,000,000 
Total, Bilateral Economic Assistance ............. e — stitit ttn 200,000,000 197,000,000 -3,000,000 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
104-178 Foreign Military Assistance Program: —À 140,000,000 70,000,000 -70,000,000 
— 8 — — M MEM. (5,000,000) (45,000,000) 
Total, Chapter Il: 
New budget (obligational) ꝙ ee. 340,000,000 226,000,000 -114,000,000 
(@y ——————— (7,000,000) (12,000,000) (45,000,000) 
CHAPTER Ill 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
104-179 North Atlantic Treaty Organization irirastruiaFo 37,500,000 37,500,000 — 224. 
CHAPTER IV 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Military Personnel 
104-179 Millar Personnel — priae pe —Ü——r . .. tetto botte Ere eth ro eoe 244,400,000 262,200,000 * 17,800,000 
104-178 Miltary Personnel, Nu... .. stta da MME EM taces 11,700,000 11,800,000 *- 100,000 
104-179 Military Personnel, Marine Comps .............. . ttt retta tenter sata 2,600,000 2,700,000 * 100,000 
104-179 r . . . 27,300,000 33,700,000 +6,400,000 
. —v—vt—-⏑:V—. fevnacnesuerennsrsnstieenbeassosssatsesson 286,000,000 310,400,000 +24,400,000 
Operation and Maintenance 
104-179 Err . 48,200,000 235,200,000 * 187,000,000 
104-179 Operation and Maintenance, Marine Co ee reete ttt ttt tta tsta sata 900,000 BODUUD — amamsomanmanmunne 
104-178 Operation and Maintenance, Ait Fot e. ———————— 141,600,000 130,200,000 -11,400,000 
104-179 Operation and Maintenance, Dee ] 79,800,000 9990 
Total, Operation and Haii7 ue ————— 270,500,000 446,100,000 * 175,600,000 
Procurement 
104-178 Missile Procurement, Air Force eL reete tnter nennen tents anta -310,000,000 -310,000,000 ——— 
104-179 SS Alr Fo nnii 26,000,000 28,/000/000 eee retreat 
104-179 Other Procurement, Air Force (rescission) ............... ———2—7⁊C——lẽüĩréĩ/%.t tata -265,000,000 -265,000,000 ...——————--—-—-] Me 
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104-178 
104-178 
104-178 
104-179 
104-178 


104-179 


104-183 
104-183 


104-183 


104-183 
104-183 


104-183 
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Research, Development, Test and Evaluation 


Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Army (rescission) 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Navy (rescission) 


Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Air Force (rescission) ........... een 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Defense-Wide (rescission) .............. re 


Total, Research, Development, Test and Evaluation .................. ———— 


General Provisions 
Additional transfer authority (sec. 8005) .......... rettet 


Total, Chapter IV: 
New budget (obligational) authority. 
Appropriations .......... esee 


Very low-income housing repair grata 
Total, Rural Housing and Community Development Service 
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Recommendation 
Supplemental Recommendation compared with 
Request request 
-19,500,000 -9,750,000 49,750,000 
-35,000,000 -17,500,000 + 17,500,000 
-289,900,000 -267,450,000 22,450,000 
-40,600,000 -20,300,000 +20,300,000 
-385,000,000 -315,000,000 +70,000,000 
(1,000,000,000) (1,000,000,000) 
-377,500,000 -107,500,000 +270,000,000 
(582,500,000) (782,500,000) (+200,000,000) 
(-960,000,000) (-890,000,000) (+70,000,000) 
159,000,000 +158,000,000 
(960,000,000) (1,090,000,000) (+ 130,000,000) 
(-960,000,000) (-831,000,000) (+28,000,000) 

(10,000,000) (12,000,000) (+2,000,000) 

60,000,000 73,200,000 +13,200,000 

40,000)900. — ousssieerdaiticn etes -40,000,000 

30,000,000 24,800,000 -5,200,000 

eh 7,500,000 47,500,000 
MM Ón (2,500,000) (42,500,000) 
5,000,000 5,000000  ... 

(34,965,000) (34,965,000) — 
1,500,000 C000 
6,500,000 6,500000. —— 
1,100,000 1100000 .. 

7,600,000 7,600,000 a 
5,000,000 5,000000 . — 
6,000,000 6,000000 .. — 

11,000,000 11,000,000 

148,600,000 126,600,000 «22,000,000 

10,000,000 -10,000,000 
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Recommendation 
Doc Supplemental Recommendation compared with 
No. Request request 
RELATED AGENCY 
Small Business Administration 
Disaster Loans Program Account: 
104-183 , . . tebteteioeeetett eie et eo ipte bie tU PP tette tbt tob UPS 69,700,000 72,300,000 * 2,600,000 
104-183 Administrative expenses. — ———— — 30,300,000 27,700,000 -2,600,000 
Total, Small Business Administration —Ó 100,000,000 100,000,000 
Total, Chapter Il: 
New budget (obligational) authority eee eee 110,000,000 100,000,000 -10,000,000 
CHAPTER Ill 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE - CIVIL 
Corps of Engineers - Civil 
104-183 Operation and maintenance, EEQ—— 30,000,000 30,000,000 
104-183 Flood control and coastal mee“. 135,000,000 135,000,000 — 
Total, Department of Defense & 165,000,000 165,000,000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Reclamation 
104-183 en . . . 9,000,000 80000000 saijnt 
104-183 Contingency appropriations.................. — M 9,000,000 —— -9,000,000 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
Power Marketing Administrations 
104-183 Operation and maintenance, Alaska Power Administration (by transfer) ............ anonanse (5,500,000) (5,500,000) 
Total, Chapter Ill: 
New budget (obligational) authority. 0 183,000,000 174,000,000 -8,000,000 
(By transfer) —— (5,500,000) (5,500,000) —.— 
CHAPTER IV 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 
104-183 Construction and access — — 4,242,000 4,242,000 
104-183 Oregon and Califomia grant lu —————————— 19,548,000 19,548,000 — 
Total, Bureau of Land Management 23,790,000 23,790,000 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
104-183 Construction ie 20,505,000 20,505,000 — 
National Park Service 
104-183 Construction ——  —— 33,601,000 33,601,000 
United States Geological Survey 
104-183 Surveys, investigations, and research 8 ———.———————ͤ——a————.—— 1,176,000 1,176,000 — 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
104-183 Operation of Indian programs. — — 500,000 00.00 
104-183 Construction . — 9,428,000 9,428,000  ........— nre 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs — ' 8,828,000 $926,000  .————-——-— 
Territorial and International Affairs 
104-183 Assistance to territories... ͤͤ„ c ꝗꝙ„ĩů.öb tn toetsnsun, — 2,000,000 2. 000.00. 
Total, Department of the Interior eo 91,000,000 81,000,000 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service 
104-183 National forest ystom —P' — — 20,000,000 99990 
104-183 j — ——— 40,000,000 40.000.000 
104-183 Contingency appropriations. — 20,000,000 20.,000,—00s V 
56 !ü414,éꝶ.ẽͤ5ͥ — „% 80,000,000 80,000,000 
Total, Chapter IV: 
New budget (obligational) e.. 171,000,000 171,000,000 
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Recommendation 
Doc Supplemental Recommendation compared with 
No. Request request 
CHAPTER V 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Federal Highway Administration 
104-183 Federal-aid highways (Highway Trust unc 267,000,000 267,000,000 
Federal Transit Administration 
104-183 Mass transit capital fund (Highway Trust Fund) (liquidation of contract authorization) ............... (375,000,000) (375,000,000) 
RELATED AGENCY 
Panama Canal Commission 
104-183 Panama Canal revolving fund (administrative expenses)... nennen nnne (2,000,000) (2,000,000)  ..———— — — ——— 
CHAPTER VI 
OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
Disaster relief € 150,000,000 + 150,000,000 
Disaster Assistance Direct Loan Program Account: 
104-183 Loan subsidy — 108.729.000 -103,729,000 
- 8 E EE isi ERN — — (103,729,000) (* 103,729,000) 
104-183 . —————————————— E vE E EE Ri tud (118,874,000) — (118.874. 00 
Total, title lil: 
New budget (obligational) authority .......-..ecssssuessessnersenesnnennsssnesseneanernessnnenneeestnennenanees 983,329,000 988,600,000 +5,271,000 
Appropriations —————— (914,329,000) (968,600,000) (+54,271,000) 
Contingency aoproοfjẽMFñ—.—0:—.—.——— (69,000,000) (20,000,000) (49,000,000) 
(By v ——b.L———.———— (5,500,000) (109,229,000) (+ 103,729,000) 
TITLE IV - CONTINGENT SUPPLEMENTAL 
CHAPTER | 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
National Institute of Standards and Technology 


Tx ̃ ⁵UN— — — —„V—D 8 100,000,000 + 100,000,000 


— Contributions to international organizations, current year ο,ẽꝓ l 0 ———.—̃ꝛ tentent nennen 158,000,000 * 158,000,000 
—. Contributions for intemational peacekeeping activities, current year assessment iiis —.——— 200,000,000 +200,000,000 
Toii; Departement CF GON —ß „%:? . «ð . pets p esi, 358,000,000 +358,000,000 

Total, Chapter I: 
r . 458,000,000 +458,000,000 

CHAPTER Il 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Employment and Training Administration 

Training and employment L — —— ——— 111,800,000 * 111,800,000 
State unemployment insurance and employment service oph¾C 8 ————̃ —k——. 33,000,000 * 33,000,000 


„ .., 144,800,000 + 144,800,000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Administration 
Substance abuse and mental health services ............... l—— — 100,000,000 * 100,000,000 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Education reform —— Hn 389,500,000 +389,500,000 
Compensation education for the dis , d ——— 961,000,000 +961,000,000 

School improvement  ———— — — — — 12,000,000 * 12,000,000 

—.. Education research, statistics, and improvement ............ ——.— 23,000,000 * 23,000,000 
Total, Department of Education ——— 1,385,500,000 * 1,385,500,000 
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Recommendation 
Doc Supplemental Recommendation compared with 
No. Request request 
CHAPTER il 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Departmental Administration 
.. . —— — — Tw 70,100,000 * 70,100,000 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Selected Housing Programs 
«———— ANNUA Contributions for astisied . . . 150,000,000 * 150,000,000 
A. Severely distressed public housing. —————————————— 220,000,000 * 220,000,000 
Payments for operation of low-income housing 50,000,000 *- 50,000,000 
Total, Department of Housing and Urban Development — 420,000,000 +420,000,000 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Community Development Financial Institutions 
Community development financial institutions fund program account — 25,000,000 * 25,000,000 
Corporation for National and Community Service 
———— National and community service programs operating expenses RR 383,500,000 +383,500,000 
— d A .1L!ÿ⸗1ÿér ᷣ ꝶũ T——[—ʃ 2,000,000 2.000. 000 
Total, Corporation for National and Community Se ＋]ꝗ̃i“ eres ere ten tenntnnsnttn . 385,500,000 +385,500,000 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Environmental programs and management ...........a-ssscsesnessneseneesnsesnersssenessnesnncssescnerseesnversvess _ .... 150,000,000 +150,000,000 
. n —— TESSRUNUNT 50,000,000 * 50,000,000 
. (( (—— 0 — de ——— ——— —˖⏑ßL—,f—ßrvr⏑ jͤjß˖ͤ.§M— . —— 100,000,000 + 100,000,000 
State and tribal assistance grants — 3,500,000 * 3,500,000 
Total, Environmental Protection AQIROy . ee ee i eme _consenenpestuseeessnsnesensonetatees 303,500,000 +303,500,000 
Executive Office of the President 
Council on Environmental Quality and Office of Environmental Quality. — — 5 500,000 4 500,000 
National Science Foundation 
F . . tie tat teótiotssttite iet ieei siete ee O 40,000,000 *-40,000,000 
Total, Chapter Ill: 
Nowbüdpet EAO aonais aai pM eR ERe Ep ERE a oncdid 1,244,600,000 +1,244,600,000 
Total, title IV: 
e x . radiis ias 3.82. 900, 000 73.02. 900. 000 
Grand total, all titles: 
New budget (obligational) uu mͤ.———————. 983,329,000 4,480,500,000 +3,497,171,000 
„.. . (1,874,329,000) (2,058,600,000) (*184,271,000) 
Contingency appropriations.................... (89,000,000) (3,352,900,000) (+3,283,900,000) 
pula (-931,000,000) (* 29,000,000) 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have long passed 
1984, but we have just heard another ex- 
ample of 1984 doublespeak. We hear this 
talk about how the Republican side of 
the aisle does not want to shut the 
Government down, and then they pro- 
ceed to go on and say, But if the 
President insists on the language that 
he has in his letter, then he will be 
shutting the Government down." 

What you are telling us and what I 
really believe as I watch you march 
through this useless bill is that you are 
once again taking actions which are 
making it much more likely that the 
Government will shut down, and that is 
the last thing we ought to allow to 
happen. 

Let me put this in perspective: We 
have seen this Congress add $7 billion 
in spending to the defense appropria- 
tion bill above the amount requested 
by the President. We have also seen 
you then make cuts on the domestic 
side of the ledger totaling $33 billion. 
The President has asked that $7 billion 
of those domestic reductions be re- 
stored in the education, environment, 
and crime areas, principally. 

The committee's response is to pro- 
vide $1 billion in additional funding in 
real money for LIHEAP, the low-in- 
come heating assistance program, very 
largely. I am happy about that. I am 
the original House sponsor of the pro- 


gram. 

But then they go on and say that we 
will provide $3.3 billion in funny 
money. Now, the funny money never 
gets down to the local communities be- 
cause under the conditions of this bill, 
none of that funding ever becomes real 
until we pass another piece of legisla- 
tion. And then because of the brilliance 
of the amendment just adopted to the 
rule just a few minutes ago, you are 
also saying that it is not just enough 
to find funding sources and pass them 
in another piece of legislation, we now 
also have to go through another rec- 
onciliation process. That means our 
local school districts are going to get 
the money they need about the year 
2001. 

This bill is as much science fiction as 
that movie was. 

Now, the problem with this bill is 
that it still leaves us with $3.3 billion 
in cuts below last year for education. It 
still leaves us some $200 million for 
veterans’ medical care below the origi- 
nal House bill. It still leaves us $1.5 bil- 
lion below last year for environmental 
cleanup efforts at EPA. That is 21 per- 
cent. 

I think we ought to face reality. We 
can talk all the inside-the-Beltway lan- 
guage we want. The fact is, in the real 
world you have school districts who are 
about to have to send letters out to 
their teachers letting them know they 
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are not going to be rehired for next 
year because the education funding is 
clunking along at about almost a one- 
third cut from last year’s level. This 
Congress should not be doing that. 

We are going to be moving into the 
21st century. We ought to be providing 
more support for education, not less. 
We ought to be making it easier for 
kids to go to college, not harder. We 
ought to be making it easier for people 
to get job training, not harder. And we 
certainly should not be making it hard- 
er for this society to clean up its 
Superfund sites and to provide the 
other actions that we need to protect 
the environment. 

This legislation should not be here at 
all. It is going nowhere. The President 
has already indicated that in its cur- 
rent form he will veto it. And so all 
this bill is, is an effort to create the 
impression that there is movement 
when, in fact, there is none. 

The rhetoric is sweet, but the actions 
are useless. That is what we are seeing 
here today. 

It seems to me if you want real 
progress, what has to happen is that 
the very top leadership of this Con- 
gress, and I do not mean the leadership 
of this committee, because this is 
frankly above our pay grade, the very 
top leadership of this Congress is going 
to have to sit down and in good faith 
and earnestness negotiate with the 
White House and agree to an arrange- 
ment which will allow us to restore 
this funding for education and for envi- 
ronmental protection and for veterans 
and the like. Merely acting as though 
we are passing real legislation today 
does nothing to contribute to that end. 

This is another dead end, and espe- 
cially with the amendment just adopt- 
ed at the insistence of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER], we 
guarantee that under the process as 
laid out under this bill it will be a long, 
long time before anybody sees any 
money in this bill. 

So I would suggest this is a very sad 
waste of time, and I would urge Mem- 
bers to oppose the bill. It is not a real 
legislative action today. It, in fact, 
will add to the likelihood of a Govern- 
ment shutdown, and that is the last 
thing we should be doing. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], a distin- 
guished gentleman and educator, to 
shed a little light on the truth about 
education. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
heard smoke and mirrors. Let me tell 
you what smoke and mirrors, or a dif- 
ference of opinion, at least, is in this 
impact aid that the President cut all of 
part B out of. We have restored. As a 
matter of fact, the bipartisan impact, 
and there is support on both sides of 
the aisle for impact aid, we have in- 
creased it $2 million more than even re- 
quested in the bipartisan. Ninety per- 
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cent of the impact aid funding, it is in 
there. 

Let me tell you where, yes, we did 
cut in education. We cut your Federal 
bureaucracy once again. Ask the head 
of your own budget agreement, and 
party, about the President’s direct 
lending program. We capped it at 10 
percent. That saves $1 billion just in 
administrative fees, $1 billion, and 
GAO says we do not even know what it 
is going to cost to collect it, about $3 
to $5 billion, we capped it at 10 percent, 
took those savings, we increased stu- 
dent loans by 50 percent. We increased 
Pell grants the highest level ever. Staf- 
ford loans, idea, which is for special 
education, is level funded. When you 
say we are cutting education, yes, we 
are cutting your bureaucracy. 

I go back to the fact when you take 
a look at title I, look at the studies 
that the Department of Education has 
made on title I. We reduced the spend- 
ing there. Why? Because it has not 
been effective, and we are spending $1 
billion. 

The same study by the Department 
of Education, not Republicars said 
that Head Start is mismanaged. 

There are 760 programs in education. 
We only pay for 6 percent. Ninety-four 
percent of education is paid for out of 
State and local, and in that 6 percent 
we are trying to spread that over 760 
programs. It is inefficient. It is not 
working. 

We are reducing the areas that do not 
work, like the President’s direct lend- 
ing program, which he wants to make 
the Government responsible for all stu- 
dent loans. That would make the De- 
partment of Education the largest 
lending institution in the United 
States. Inefficient. 

No, we are not cutting education. We 
are getting more dollars back down to 
the students and to the schools. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact is, this bill al- 
lows the continuation of a $10 billion 
squeeze on student loans, people who 
have to pay $10 billion more to get 
their student loans under this bill. 

Under chapter 1, you are going to 
have 1 million kids who are going to be 
squeezed out. You have almost 40,000 
chapter 1 teachers who may lose their 
jobs under Head Start. You are going 
to have 30,000 kids who will not be al- 
lowed into the program. 

Now, you can call that an increase if 
you want. But that really is twisting 
the king’s English. - 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
HOYER]. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to get up and 
say, as my chairman did, that it is un- 
fortunate that this bill is on the floor. 

I am a strong supporter of three 
strikes and you are out. Very frankly, 
this is about the third strike. 
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We say to those who break our laws, 
do it once, we are going to penalize 
you; do it twice, we are going to give 
you a long prison sentence; do it the 
third time, we are going to throw away 
the key because you are not learning. 

You are on the brink of shutting 
down the Government for the third 
time, putting people out on the street 
who want to work, who are doing good 
service for America, out on the street. 

Why? Because this bill is not real, 
and you know it. Some of my reason- 
able friends on that side of the aisle 
unfortunately, in my opinion, are not 
in control, because what we ought to 
do is sit down with the President, say 
you are a coequal branch of Govern- 
ment, we are a co-equal branch of Gov- 
ernment, let us make it work. That is 
what the American people want. 

Have you not heard their anger? 
Some of your Presidential candidates 
have heard their anger. They are not 
talking about your contract. They are 
not talking about your shutdown of 
Government. They are not talking 
about risking the credit of the United 
States of America. 

My friend from California, who talks 
about a $1 billion cut in chapter 1 as if, 
“Oh, well, it is just administrative,” 
that is not true at all, categorically, 
unequivocally incorrect. That billion 
dollars is from kids, has nothing to do 
with administration, and it is from the 
neediest kids in America who are edu- 
cationally, culturally, and economi- 
cally deprived. 

We need them big time to compete in 
the global economy. We need to invest 
in those kids. 

My chairman knows that this bill is 
not for real. Perhaps to his credit, he 
argues strenuously that this is real. 
Maybe that is what he has to do. 
Maybe the Speaker has given him that 
assignment. 

Members of the House, we ought to 
reject this continuing resolution. We 
ought to say to the American public we 
know this is not real. We know that to 
make democracy work we have got to 
work with the President and we have 
got to invest in America's future. 

Reject this bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 14% minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. REGULA], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Interior Appropriations for an op- 
portunity to discuss his section of this 
real bill. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 


me. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGULA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman very much. I'm going to 
try to make this as quick as possible 
because it is a distraction from the 
major issues we have been discussing. 
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But back in 1988, in the Interior Appro- 
priations Committee report, we re- 
quired that an environmental impact 
statement be done of an interchange 
just on the George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkway just south of National 
Airport. This EIS was done, and the re- 
port also said it would be shielded from 
subsequent judicial review. 

The fact is they did not build the 
interchange. Now they want to do a 
small thing, à right-in, right-out access 
to the land undeveloped by the park- 
way. The only question we want to 
clarify, Mr. Chairman, is: Is it your un- 
derstanding that the language that was 
in the original 1988 Interior Appropria- 
tions Committee would likewise pro- 
tect any subsequent judicial review if 
they do à supplemental EIS, or an envi- 
ronmental assessment? 

Mr. REGULA. Reclaiming my time, 
yes, I believe the language is clear. It 
states that, Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no court shall 
have jurisdiction to consider questions 
regarding the factual and legal suffi- 
ciency of the environmental impact 
statement.“ 

This language shielding the EIS from 
judicial review continues to be in effect 
and would similarly shield any supple- 
mental EIS, or environmental assess- 
ment. 

Mr. MORAN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. It is a gateway to the city. 
I appreciate the clarification. I thank 
the chairman. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BONIOR], the distinguished mi- 
nority whip. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Chairman, today's 
vote comes down to one very simple 
and very basic question: Do we want 
our kids' education to be a top prior- 
ity, or do we cut it? Do we want to in- 
vest in our kids' future, or do we make 
the biggest cut, the biggest cut in edu- 
cation in the history of America? That 
is what this is about. That is what this 
vote is about today. 

Mr. Chairman, the value of education 
has always been embedded in America's 
national soul. There used to be a time 
in this country when mothers would 
pour honey on the books of their chil- 
dren so that the children would under- 
stand that education is sweet. There 
used to be a time when brave parents 
who had their kids out in the field in 
the West, when they saw a teacher 
come along, would yank their kids out 
of the field because they understood 
the importance of that teacher and the 
importance of education. That is our 
heritage. 

But this resolution today asks us to 
turn our back on that. 

Mr. Chairman, we are living in a time 
when 70 percent of our kids will never 
finish college, à time when what you 
earn depends upon what you learn, and 
we are competing in a world today 
where 93 percent of the Japanese stu- 
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dents have studied calculus, where 100 
percent of German students have tech- 
nical training by the time they are 16 
years of age. 

Yet this bill responds by making the 
biggest cuts in education in American 
history. It cuts, among other things, 
Safe and Drug Free Schools by 57 per- 
cent. Can you imagine cutting drug- 
free schools and safe schools by that 
much, 23 percent in cuts to the school 
to work program? 
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It cuts title I funding, as my friend 
from Wisconsin said, by $1 billion a 
year, which will force 40,000 teachers to 
be laid off and will kick 1 million kids 
off math and reading programs. At a 
time when few working families can af- 
ford to pay $15,000 a year to send their 
son or daughter to college, this bill 
completely eliminates the Perkins loan 
program, leaving 200,000 kids out in the 
cold. 

So do not tell us you are making 
these cuts to give our kids a better life, 
because this bill will deny millions of 
students the skills they need to lead a 
better life. All over America today, 
communities are being devastated by 
the short-term and shortsighted stop- 
and-go strategy of this Republican op- 
eration. Now is the time for teacher 
contracts to be signed, now is the time 
for cities to submit their school budg- 
ets, now is the time for kids to make 
decisions about what colleges they 
want to go to. But they cannot do that, 
because you are messing around with 
their funding and messing around with 
their lives. 

Now, we all know that the President 
is not going to accept these extreme 
cuts. He understands that education 
needs to be a top priority. In order to 
force through your extreme agenda, 
you are willing to hang American 
schools, families and communities out 
to dry. 

I say the American people deserve 
better. At a time when paychecks are 
falling, parents across this country are 
working hard, sometimes two, three 
jobs, to give their kids a better life. 
They understand that the key to that, 
the key to mobility and progression to 
a better life is a good education. They 
deserve a break, they deserve a govern- 
ment that is on their side, they do not 
need a Congress to stand in their way. 

That is exactly what this bill does. I 
urge my colleagues, vote no on this 
bill, work with us to fully fund edu- 
cation, and help us give the kids the 
opportunity they need to be successful 
today in this competitive economy of 
ours. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted to yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PORTER], 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my chairman for yielding me time. 
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Mr. Chairman, this system of ours re- 
quires us to find common ground if we 
are to get anything done. Obviously 
from the very beginning, we have un- 
derstood that there are priorities on 
this side of the aisle and priorities on 
that side of the aisle that would not 
necessarily agree. But we have said 
from the very beginning and under- 
stand the need to accommodate the 
President's and the minority's prior- 
ities, and we have only said that all we 
require of them is that they do that 
within a framework of fiscal respon- 
sibility where we work together over 
the next 7 years with real figures to- 
ward a balanced budget, and that we do 
it without tax increases. That is not 
too much to ask of the President or the 
minority. 

We stand here today with this legis- 
lation and say to the minority and to 
the President, we are willing to accom- 
modate your priorities in this bill. We 
are willng to make increases in discre- 
tionary spending, if only you will tell 
us where you want to get the money 
from. Not from tax increases, not from 
phony accounts or from phony num- 
bers, but from real accounts and real 
numbers, and we will accommodate it. 

The President has steadfastly refused 
to responsibly come forward with any 
suggestion in that regard that is worth 
anything, and what he has most re- 
fused to do is to come to grips with the 
reality that we will never get the budg- 
et into balance unless we restrain the 
rate of increase, not cut, restrain the 
rate of increase in the entitlement pro- 
gram. If the President will come for- 
ward now and will say to the Congress 
that he is willing to do that in a re- 
Sponsible manner, then we will obvi- 
ously accommodate his priorities in 
the spending. 

We have done a better job I think in 
the Labor-HHS section of this bill, in 
this rendition, because we do have $1 
billion more to work with. We have put 
some of that money toward helping 
AIDS patients by putting $52 million in 
support of the provisions for new drugs 
for low-income patients. We believe 
that is a priority and it ought to be 
funded, and we are doing so. 

We have put in more money for Head 
Start, the level funded to the 1995 fund- 
ing level. We have not, however, put in 
any money for Goals 2000. Why? Be- 
cause while this is an important initia- 
tive, there is no reason whatsoever in 
the world to spend over $1 billion a 
year on it to bribe States to do what 
they are already doing with their own 
funds. It is not money that gives a bet- 
ter education to kids. It is merely 
money to encourage States to do some- 
thing they are already doing. It is un- 
necessary spending. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BONIOR] talked about title I, education 
for the disadvantaged. There is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that the program is 
doing anything to help low income kids 
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achieve better, and, in fact, there is 
some evidence that it is actually retro- 
gressive. 

Why would we want to pour more 
money into a failed program? It is time 
to reinvent the program and make it 
work. It is time to do that with all the 
spending for our Government, to make 
Government work better for people. 
Let me tell you, there are many, many 
programs that have failed. Title I is 
one. Welfare is another. It is time we 
reinvent them and make them work 
better for people. 

It is time also we get rid of the heavy 
hand of bureaucracy. Two hundred 
forty programs in the Department of 
Education, 760 education programs 
spread all across the Government, each 
with their own director and each with 
their own staff wasting taxpayer 
money, is not the idea. We have to 
make this Government work better for 
people. This bill aims us in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Chairman, | am proud today to support 
the Balanced Budget Downpayment Act, part 
2 and specifically the provisions relating to the 
jurisdiction of the Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health and Human Services, Education and 
Related Agencies which | chair. This section 
achieves two important—and seemingly con- 
tradictory—goals. First, it continues our com- 
mitment to setting priorities: To increasing 
funding programs which work, which represent 
a national commitment or advance a national 
interest while, at the same time, carrying out 
our goal of a balanced budget. Second, and | 
want to make this point very clear, it also rep- 
resents a substantial movement toward the 
President in many areas and represents a 
very real attempt to begin the process of ne- 
gotiation that will hopefully result in a final 
compromise. 

As man of you know, Chairman SPECTER 
and | have been meeting since soon after the 
Senate bill was reported and the vast majority 
of the provisions of the Labor-HHS sections 
reflect the agreements made between us. | 
want to commend Senator SPECTER and his 
find staff for the many hours of work that are 
reflected in the provisions of this bill. | also 
want to thank the members of the subcommit- 
tee for their patience during this extraordinary 
process that has lasted for so long. Of course, 
there remain a number of outstanding issues 
that will need to be reconciled in conference. 

THE LABOR-HHS PROVISIONS 

This provision continues our commitment to 
funding high-priority programs while reducing 
or eliminating failed programs or those that 
serve only a narrow constituency. Some 128 
programs are terminated in our section of the 
bill and, overall, this section reduces discre- 
tionary funding for the programs within our ju- 
risdiction by $5.2 billion. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The ent of Labor provisions in this 

bill include a total of S8 billion for discretionary 


ding. 

No t are included for the summer youth 
jobs program. No funds were included in the 
original House bill or in the Senate committee 
bill. Let me remind my fellow Members that if 
we are in the business of providing a general 
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subsidy for employing young people, then this 
is a good program. If the purpose is to help 
improve the long-term employability of young 
people, then the program has failed by the 
Department's own admission, and we should 
not fund it. 

For OSHA total funding is $280 million; this 
is a 10-percent cut from fiscal year 1995. The 
House originally had a 15-percent cut. The 
funding continues our emphasis on moving the 
agency toward assisting companies in comply- 
ing with worker safety requirements. Compli- 
ance assistance is increased by 19 percent 
while enforcement is curtailed by 21 percent. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

The Labor-HHS provisions include a total 
discretionary amount for HHS of $28.9 billion; 
the original House bill was $27.8 billion. The 
fiscal year 1995 amount was $29.2 billion. 

| know the Ryan White Program is important 
to many Members. We continued funding for 
title |, which provides grants to cities for the 
care and treatment of AIDS patients at the 
same levels as passed the House. 

| know that many members have been con- 
cerned by the inability of the Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration to carry out initial cer- 
tifications of new health care facilities. The re- 
sult was new facilities standing idle. This ii" 
makes small changes in the survey and certifi- 
cation requirements to free up funds to allow 
HCFA to begin these certifications. In this re- 
gard, | would like to thank Chairman ARCHER 
and But EV and Chairman THOMAS and BIL- 
RAKIS for their cooperation and support in al- 
lowing us to carry this provision on H.R. 3019. 

The Labor-HHS provisions include an in- 
crease of $14 million over the House bill for 
rural health including funding for the Office of 
Rural Health Care Policy. 

Head Start funding is increased to last 
year's level of $3.5 billion. Here, too, | would 
caution Members that next year will be a very 
difficult year. This program, while enjoying 
broad support, can provide precious little in 
the way of evaluations that show that Head 
Start actually improves educational success. It 
will be difficult to continue funding at these 
levels without such proof. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The Labor-HHS section includes a total dis- 
cretionary amount for the Department of Edu- 
cation of $23.6 billion; the original House bill 
was $23.2 billion. 

The Labor HHS title includes no funding for 
Goals 2000. A survey by the Council of State 
Chief School Officers conducted just after the 

of Goals indicated most States al- 
ready had curriculim content and pupil per- 
formance standards under development. 

Since this program is a high priority for the 
President and Secretary Riley, we have pro- 
vided funding at last year's level in the contin- 
gency funding title. 

Education for the Disadvantaged, title |, re- 
mains at the House levels. | know that there 
has been much discussion over funding of 
Education for the Disadvantaged with the ad- 
ministration circulating information on the re- 
ductions in funding projected for each State 
and district. Let me remind Members that title 
| is most definitely not a general subsidy for 
disadvantaged schools. Its primary purpose is 
not to increase spending, hire teachers, or buy 
equipment. Its purpose is to improve the per- 
formance of disadvantaged students and there 
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is no evidence that it is successful. The most 
recent national assessment—published by the 
Department of Education—indicated that the 
program ". . . Does not appear to be helping 
close the learning gap." 

| am also concerned that this program 
sends funds to over 90 percent of the school 
districts in America. In fact, almost one-half 
billion dollars is distributed to the 100 richest 
counties with per-capita income of $24,000 to 
$49,000. 

In spite of my concerns, in order to accom- 
modate the President, we have included an 
additional $961 million in the contingency 
funding title with over half of the additional 
funds focused on the most disadvantaged dis- 
tricts. 

The bill assures that Impact Aid will receive 
the same level of funding this year as in fiscal 
year 1995. This title provides S693 million for 
the program. When combined with the $35 
million for Impact Aid in the Defense bill, a 
total of $728 million will be available the same 
as last year. 

For Special Education, the State grants por- 
tion is funded at last year's level and all of the 
discretionary programs are funded at levels in- 
cluded in the Senate reported version of the 
Labor-HHS bill. 

The Pell Grant maximum remains at $2,440, 
the highest level ever and the largest single 
year increase. 

Safe and Drug Free Schools is funded at 
the House level based on the many other 
funding sources for drug abuse prevention and 
treatment. Again, this is a program that distrib- 
utes funds to over 96 percent of school dis- 
tricts, independent of need or wealth, with 
many small school districts receiving only a 
few hundred dollars—hardly enough to impact 
on drug abuse. For those who would decry the 
decrease in funding | would ask, Why has 
there been no national evaluation during the 
history of the program? Why should we spend 
several hundred million dollars in education for 
drug abuse treatment when the bill also pro- 
vides $1.2 billion on a substance abuse block 
grant in HHS, $145 million in the Preventive 
Health Block Grant. 

Does each institution get its own drug abuse 
program or are we going to force administra- 
tors to focus on the most effective programs 
serving the most needy populations? 

TITLE IV, RELATED AGENCIES 

CPB—The omnibus bill contains a $250 mil- 
lion advance appropriation for 1998, a $10 mil- 
lion reduction from the 1997 level and is the 
same as the authorized level contained in the 
Public Broadcasting Self-Sufficiency Act. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, | am including in 
the RECORD a table reflecting the program 
level funding detail in the bill and a second 
chart indicating the amounts made available in 
the contingency title. 

Finally, | want to make it clear to the depart- 
ments and agencies covered by the Labor- 
HHS-Education bill that it is the intent of the 
committee that the original House committee 
report on H.R. 2127—House Report No. 104— 
209—is still applicable to the bill that we are 
considering today—H.R. 3019. With certain 
obvious exceptions where numbers have 
changed, that report still represents the posi- 
tion of the committee and we fully expect the 
departments and agencies to comply with the 
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directions and guidance contained in it. In ad- 
dition, any House floor colloquies that were 
conducted with respect to H.R. 2127 on Au- 
gust 2 and 3, 1995, are also still applicable to 
funds provided in this bill today. | am also in- 
cluding additional guidance for the depart- 
ments and agencies as part of my extended 
remarks. 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN JOHN PORTER, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, EDUCATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES—ADDITIONAL VIEWS AND CLARIFICA- 
TIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration 


With respect to the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration, the bill includes 
$280,000,000; this is a reduction of $31,660,000, 
or 10 percent, below the FY 1995 level. The 
Federal enforcement activity has been re- 
duced by 21 percent below last year. This 
funding strategy attempts to redirect 
OSHA’s emphasis from enforcement by the 
book to a compliance assistance mode and I 
am encouraged that the Assistant Secretary 
for OSHA, Joe Dear, is attempting to move 
the OSHA bureaucracy in a common sense 
direction. I am trying to help him by rear- 
ranging the budget to shift funds from en- 
forcement to compliance assistance. The 
funding for compliance assistance activities 
has been increased by 19 percent over last 
year and I encourage him to continue and in- 
tensify his agency reinvention efforts. These 
efforts will become especially important as 
the agency is downsized. Increased emphasis 
should be place on the Voluntary Protection 

which seems to be an effective ini- 
tiative that deserves to be expanded. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Health Resources and Services Administration 


Relating to the funds provided to the 
Health Resources and Services Administra- 
tion, I am supportive of the efforts of the De- 
partments of Education and Health and 
Human Services (in the Maternal and Child 
Health Bureau) to achieve the year 2000 goal 
of being able to universally screen newborns 
for hearing impairments. However, there is 
concern that the Departments' efforts to 
date in pursuing this goal have been focused 
on the use and development of only one 
available screening technology. The Depart- 
ment is encouraged to award future grants in 
a balanced fashion intended to evaluate and 
incorporate use of all existing, proven tech- 
nologies. 


National Institutes of Health 


With regard to the funds that were pro- 
vided for the National Institutes of Health in 
P.L. 104-91, for the National Cancer Institute 
(NCI), translational research in moving re- 
search advances from the bench to the bed- 
side is an important initiative. NCI is en- 
couraged to enhance existing translational 
research opportunities, such as the current 
leukemia and related cancers translational 
research initiative, in order to speed the de- 
velopment and delivery of more effective 
treatments for patients. I continue to sup- 
port clinical trials at NCI designated clinical 
centers. 


National Institutes of Health 


With regard to the Office of the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health, I concur 
with the Senate recommendation that the 
Director consider developing an initiative 
for basic and clinical research on 
neurodegenerative diseases, among them 
Alzheimer's and Parkinson's diseases. 
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Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration 

Pursuant to previously enacted authoriz- 
ing statutes, the bill provides funding for 
three consolidated demonstration programs 
of mental health, substance abuse prevention 
and substance abuse treatment. For sub- 
stance abuse treatment demonstrations, the 
bill provides $90 million as opposed to the 
$141,889,000 provided for consolidated mental 
health and substance abuse demonstrations 
provided in the House version of H.R. 2127. 
Any grant issued under this appropriation 
should contain the following elements: (1) 
demonstration of grantee's ability and inten- 
tion to sustain programs, if demonstrated to 
be successful, following termination of the 
federal grant, and (2) a plan to measure and 
publicly report outcomes relating to the 
grantee's stated goals including the inci- 
dence of substance abuse among individuals 
served. 

The bill also provides $90 million for sub- 
Stance abuse prevention demonstrations. 
Any grant issued under this appropriation 
should contain the following elements: (1) a 
commitment to develop and implement a co- 
ordinated plan for reducing substance abuse 
through prevention, treatment, public 
awareness and law enforcement that involves 
Schools, parents, law enforcement, treat- 
ment, business, and community organiza- 
tions, (2) a commitment to match a substan- 
tial percentage of federal funds, whether in 
cash or in kind, from nonfederal sources, (3) 
demonstration of grantee's ability and inten- 
tion to sustain services, if demonstrated to 
be successful, following termination of the 
federal grant, and (4) a plan to measure and 
publicly report outcomes relating to the 
grantees' stated goals and the incidence of 
substance abuse and criminal activity in the 
communities served, according to common 
national indicators and evaluation prototol. 

Health Care Financing Administration 

The Health Care Financing Administration 
Should review and, if necessary, revise its 
current regulations pertaining to rescreen- 
ing of cytology slides under the quality con- 
trol procedures established in the Clinical 
Laboratory Improvement Act to clarify that 
automated cytology devices approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration satisfy the 
requirements of the Act. 

Refugee and Entrant Assistance 

The bil contains $397,872,000 for Refugee 
and Entrant Assistance programs including 
$258,273,000 for transitional and medical as- 
sistance sufficient to continue the current 
policy of paying 8 months of benefits and 
$2,700,000 for preventive health activities. 
Preventive health funding for overseas 
health screening activities have not been in- 
cluded in the bill. The remaining funding can 
be expended for local preventive health ac- 
tivities to be administered in accord with 
the Department’s recently promulgated pro- 
tocol for newly arriving refugees. It is not 
the intention of these funding strategies to 
limit the Secretary's discretion to determine 
which Departmental agency should admin- 
ister this program. 

General Departmental Management 

The bill includes $143,127,000 for the Gen- 
eral Department Management account in the 
Office of the Secretary; this is a reduction of 
$29,752,000 from the comparable appropria- 
tion for FY 1995. The reduction is accounted 
for by the fact that the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Health is not funded sepa- 
rately in FY 1996; it has been eliminated as 
& separate office and some of the funds and 
personnel transferred to the Office of the 
Secretary. 
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The Office of Public Health and Science 
should be a very lean operation. This Office 
contains the remnants of the old OASH. Al- 
though the Office of Research integrity and 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness are 
not funded as line items, they should be con- 
tinued within the Department. There is con- 
cern about possible duplication and overlap 
between the immediate Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Health and the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation. The Secetary should exercise 
careful oversight of these two offices to en- 
sure that there is no duplication of effort. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Impact Aid 

The bill provides $693,000,000 for the Impact 
Aid Account, an increase of $48,000,000 above 
the amount provided in H.R. 2127. This 
amount, in combination with the $35,000,000 
provided for Impact Aid in the 1996 Defense 
Appropriation, provides the same level of 
funding for Impact Aid in 1996 as was pro- 
vided in 1995. 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf 


The National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf is to be complimented for the many dif- 
ficult decisions it has taken to reduce oper- 
ating costs and increase efficiency, and we 
commend NTID’s example to the attention of 
other federally-supported postsecondary in- 
stitutions. 

Pell Grants 


The bill provides $5,423,331,000 for the Pell 
Grant program. When combined with 
$1,304,000,000 in previously appropriated car- 
ryover funding, the bill provides an increase 
of $571,982,000 over the amount appropriated 
in 1995. In addition, the bill establishes a 
maximum grant of $2,440, the highest maxi- 
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mum grant ever and a $100 increase over the 
1995 maximum grant. 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Technology 


While I am very supportive of the efforts of 
the Departments of Education and Health 
and Human Services to achieve the year 2000 
goal of being able to provide universal 
screening of newborns for hearing impair- 
ments, there is significant concern that the 
Departments’ efforts in pursuing this goal 
have been focused on the use and develop- 
ment of only one available screening tech- 
nology. The Departments should assure that 
funds are awarded in a balanced fashion in- 
tended to evaluate and incorporate all exist- 
ing, proven technologies, with particular em- 
phasis placed on American made and devel- 
oped technologies. 


Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement 

Funds are specifically included in the Fund 
for the Improvement of Education within the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment to support field testing of the Third 
International Mathematics and Science 
Study (TIMSS). 

Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement 

Funds are included in the Fund for the Im- 
provement of Education for model programs 
involving public-private partnerships be- 
tween cultural institutions, institutions of 
higher learning, and local educational agen- 
cies for the improvement of music education 
in public school systems and the infusion of 
music into traditional curricula. Priority 
should be given to existing partnerships with 
demonstrated ability to improve music edu- 
cation. 
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Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement 


Within the funds provided to the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement are 
funds to support the National Mentoring 
Coalition’s Research and Demonstration 
Agenda and the Office should give this pro- 
gram a high priority. 

National Institute of Disability and 
Rehabilitation Research 


Funds are made available for the Regional 
Head Injury Center Programs within this ac- 
count. These centers have been extremely 
productive and have served as a launching 
pad for many fine programs. These centers 
stimulate the development of comprehensive 
programs for the brain injured including a 
prevention aspect, acute care, acute rehabili- 
tation care, vocational rehabilitation, and a 
follow-up medical care system. These centers 
are extremely valuable, perhaps the most 
valuable program that the federal govern- 
ment has sponsored in rehabilitation in 
sometime. The Administration should award 
funds for this program on a fair and competi- 
tive basis so that the most appropriate insti- 
tution(s) are able to maximize the impact of 
this program. 

General provisions 

For purposes of Section 305 of the bill, di- 
rect administrative expenses of the William 
D. Ford Direct Loan Program under Part D 
of the Higher Education Act means the cost 
of (i) activities related to credit extension, 
loan origination, loan servicing, manage- 
ment of contractors, and payments to con- 
tractors, other government entities, and pro- 
gram participants, (ii) collection of delin- 
quent loans, and (ili) write-off and close-out 
of loans. 
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EDUCATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 


FY 1995 FY 1996 House 
Enacted Estimate R. 21 H.R. 3019 

8,439,273 9,631,811 6,904,435 6,551,875 

(3,501,388) (3,629,347) (3,389,980) (3,380,873) 

179,227,732 200,475,428 196,344,442 197,456,742 

(146,780,015) (168,200,874) (165,389,092) (168,501,392) 

(32,447,717) (32,274,554) (30,955,350) (30,955,350) 

(2,235,285) (2,291,444) (2,162,220) (2,158,375) 

26,800,310 28,220,106 23,213,105 23,579,040 

30,027,988 29,857,742 29,596,083 29,068,628 

(22,527,988) (20,131,342) (19,826,083) (19,988,628) 

(7,240,000) (8,430,000) (9,430,000) (8,430,000) 

(260,000) (296,400) (240,000) (250,000) 

(5,660,113) (6,338,470) (6,034,205) (6,034,682) 

244,495,303 268,185,087 256,058,065 257,258,285 

(204,547,586) (226,184,133) (215,432,715) (216,620,935) 

(38,687,717) (41,704,554) (40,385,350) (40,385,350) 

(260,000) (296,400) (240,000) (250,000) 

(11,396,796) (12,259,261) (11,586,405) (11,573,930) 

244,495,303 268,185,087 256,058,085 257,256,285 

184,182,317 202,641,064 202,633,887 202,368,283 

-38,687,717 -40,385,350 -40,385,350 -40,385,350 

37,760,000 38,687,717 38,687,717 38,687,717 

— e — — — 280,000 

183,254,600 200,943,431 200,936,254 200,950,650 

60,312,986 65,544,023 53,424,178 54,888,002 

-1,260,000 71,615,804 -240,000 -250,000 

Plus advances provided in prior years 1/ ——— 1,767,638 1,275,000 1,275,000 1,275,000 

Scorekeeping adjustments: 

Trust funds considered budget authority ..................... esns is 6,552,420 6,928,676 6,518,556 6,506,081 
Black lung benefit cola — — — %% AAA : ͤͤ— — 
Adjustment to balance with FY95 ll -52,590 — — — 
Pell rescission of FY94 fund —— VON. sodes. ᷣ ͤ—..r aa 
Youth training rescission (FY 1994) .................. see 1 ‚ ↄ— *» ——— —— —— — ——— 
NIH buildings & facilities resc (FY 189090 ————.—. „ ,.. 
—— — —„—⅜ SUEDE. qucucecindedsocqu. ͤ —fat 8 
e eere eeeeestneidetetóeetetsneteasatepson || ————— 
. . ——ĩ—————.ñp7˖7—?—6ꝓ 6,963 6,983 
Direct loan administration uimtatiom— .. /— —— : — — -118,000 
lll ——————— —— —Uũ—ñ6 — —Uñä—ͤ— -55,000 
RR. eee Did Yhetdutinn ctae Hire sot eh. 3,900 3,900 
‘Adjustment for tog eap oh The OC BEBO . . . ME . CM EUM) -280,000 
Total, discretionary, current year. —— 87,152,944 72,132,095 60,974,651 61,963,000 
r . 11,000 175,400 39,900 53,000 
General 5 s..... 87,141,944 71,956,895 60,934,751 61,910,000 
Grand total, current year. — — 250,407,544 273,075,526 261,910,905 262,913,650 
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FY 1996 DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000) 


1/ Fiscal year 1995 comparabile reflects level before rescission of advance funding. Fiscal year 1996 amounts reflect level after rescission. 
NOTE: Appropriations for the Centers for Disease Control and the National Institutes of Health were enacted in P.L. 104-91 and are not included in H.R. 3019. Appropriations for these 


accounts are displayed in this table for descriptive purposes only. 
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H.R. 3019 compared 
with Enacted 


-1,841,338 
(110,275) 


+18,555,721 


(+ 20,048,088) 
(1,492,367) 


(71,114) 


-3,204,146 


+13,160,877 
+18,185,966 
-1,897,633 
+927,717 
+280,000 


* 17,896,050 


*12,912,047 
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FY 1996 DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000)—Continued 


H.R. 3019 


FY 1995 FY 1996 House 
Enacted Estimate 21 
996,813 1,054,813 830,000 
— 126,672 288,978 126,872 
184,788 958,540 — 
da (184,788) — 
1,228,550 1,396,000 850,000 
- (660,000) : 
= (84,161) 
(1,827,102) (2,129,366) 
59,787 61,871 50,000 
79,967 78,303 65,000 
957,193 1,029,632 872,475 
132,029 198,082 148,535 
1,089,222 1,227,714 1,121,010 
49,785 
8,880 8,880 7,300 
33,186 35,522 19,022 
9,196 12,506 8,196 
10,989 73,584 5,489 
— 53,371 121,702 30,707 
1,291,227 1,548,255 1,274,017 
— 3,828,050 5,246,587 3,080,689 
is 5,011 
738 142 142 
— 744 744 610 
i 4,500 12,000 4,000 
(59,353) (139,569) (35,458) 
122,500 200,000 95,000 
3,956,532 5,464,484 3,180,441 
(3,955,050) (5,458,587) (3,179,689) 
396,060 410,500 350,000 
274,400 279,800 279,600 
66,500 66,500 
274,400 346,100 348,100 
(1,756,826) (2,206,136) (2,080,520) 
(367,169) 
(17,328) (17,824) (10,000) 
(172,137) (216,333) 
(67,900) 
812) 
(2,314,072) (2,469,943) (2,306,853) 
25,254 24,177 23,452 
(813,658) (781,735) (738,283) 
838,912 805,912 761,735 


H.R. 3019 compared 
with Enacted 


(1,827,102) 


-7,285 
-10,682 


+15,282 
-10,5862 


+4,720 
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FY 1996 DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000)—Continued 


FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate .R. 21 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
National Activities: 
Federal uns... ͤüͤĩöñꝗé„j74ʒũk ü- 1,934 1,934 1,876 1,876 -58 
Trust funda——.——2— (64,194) (64,194) (62,268) (56,058) (5,136) 
Targeted jobs tax Credit —————. (10,250) — 
Subtotal, Emp. Serv., National Activities.................... n 76,378 66,128 84,144 60,934 -5,194 
Subtotal, Employment Service 915,290 872,040 825,878 822,669 -82,371 
Federal funda... . se tostete 27,188 26,111 25,328 25,328 1,860 
Trust funds. — (888,102) (845,929) (800,551) (797,341) (80,511) 
One-stop Career Centers........ 100,000 200,000 100,000 82,000 -8,000 
Total, State Unemployment. 3,329,362 3,541,983 3,232,732 3,221,522 -97,590 
Fedotal 6. 127,188 226,111 125,328 117,328 -9,860 
Trust Funda (3,202,174) (3,315,872) (3,107,404) (3,104,194) (87,730) 
ADVANCES TO UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND AND OTHER 
FUND — . — 1,004,485 369,000 369,000 368,000 -635,485 
ADVANCES TO THE ESA ACCOUNT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
TRUET FUND ———————————————— -56,300 -56,300 
PAYMENTS TO UI TRUST FUND AND OTHER FUNDS — — 4 ꝓ wä — er— — — — -250,000 -250,000 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
Adult employment and training T 27,754 31,144 25,758 25,619 -2,135 
Trust funds (2,295) (2,283) (-184) 
Youth employment and training............... 31,815 35,170 29,601 29,441 -2,374 
Employment security. e 6,584 3,913 6,090 6,057 -527 
Trust funds (40,271) (47,378) (37,389) (37,167) (3,104) 
Apprenticeship services .................— 17,460 18,681 16,216 16,129 -1,331 
Executive dirocion eere 6,306 6,605 5,840 5,808 -498 
Trust funds (1,414) (1,887) (1,310) (1,343) ¢71) 
Total, Program Acrmirustraio]ꝗö 134,071 147,415 124,479 123,847 -10,224 
Federsi funda.........— MÀ ß F- 89,919 95,513 83,505 83,054 6,865 
Trust funda . (44,152) (51,902) (40,974) (40,793) (3,358) 
Total, Employment and Training Administration.......................... 9,094,910 10,279,482 7,602,752 7,213,147 -1,825,453 
Federal funds. 5,848,584 6,911,708 4,454,374 4,068,160 -1,734,364 
Trust funds (3,246,326) (3,367,774) (3,148,378) (3,144,987) (-91,089) 
OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN WORKPLACE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Office of the Workplace Programs. — 7,082 OTIO au re -7,082 
PENSION AND WELFARE BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Enforcement and companc·——.———— 53,492 65,163 49,647 50,750 -2,742 
Policy, regulation and public 0 4.TuU———— 12,054 12,412 11,242 11,242 -812 
Program 999 —————＋—E————————— 3,385 3,607 3,224 3,206 -179 
Total, PWBA. - 68,931 81,182 64,113 65,198 3,733 
PENSION BENEFIT GUARANTY CORPORATION 
Program Administration subject to limitation (Trust Funds) (11,463) (12,043) (10,603) (10,603) (-860) 
Services related to terminations not subject to limitations (non-add) (126,032) (128,496) (128,496) (128,496) (*2,484) 
Total, PBGC 8 (137,495) (140,539) (139,009) (139,009) (41,804) 
EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Enforcement of wage and hour sta,2Aas———— 100,725 116,943 88,921 94,169 -6,556 
Office of Standards... — eere 23,997 31,075 22,197 23,087 -900 
Federal contractor EEO standards enforcement..........................—.... 58,725 63,831 54,508 55,245 -3,480 
Federal programs for workers’ compensation............. . 76,403 82,937 70,693 71,648 4,755 
Trust funds (1,057) (1,669) (978) (978) (79) 
Program direction and support 11,490 11,690 10,648 10,597 -893 
Total, salaries and expenses 272,397 308,145 247,945 255,734 -16,663 
Federal funds. 271,340 306,476 246,967 254,756 -16,584 
Trust funds (1,057) (1,869) (978) (978) (79) 
SPECIAL BENEFITS 
Federal benefits 254,000 214,000 214,000 214,000 -40,000 
Longshore and harbor workers’ benefits. 4,000 4,000 4,000 88 — rittiiteiss 
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996 DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION, ‘AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000)—Continued 


FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R, 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 

923,005 949,494 949,94 . 949,494 *26,489 

27,790 28,655 26,045 26,045 -1,754 
23,188 19,821 19,621 19,621 -3,567 
309 310 287 287 -22 
Subtotal, Black Lung Disability. Trust Fund, appm...................... 974,301 998,080 995,447 995,447 *21,146 
Treasury administrative costs ſnEõẽans⁰ od 756 756 758 „% 


Total, Black Lung Disability Trust Fund . 975,057 998,836 996,203 996,203 *21,146 
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FY 1996 DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000)—Continued 


FY 1985 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 
Enacted Estimate 21 H.R. 3018 with Hr ia 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
State Administration: 
Disabled Veterans Outreach Program. (83,601) (79,882) (76,913) (8.888) 
Local Veterans Employment Program. (77,583) (77,632) (73,854) (71,386) (6.207) 
Subtotal, State Administration (181,194) (161,275) (153,536) (148,299) (12,895) 
Federal Administration..................— (21,025) (23,017) (19,525) (19,419) (1,606) 
National Veterans Training Institute. (2,904) (2,822) (2,822) (2,872) (232) 
Total, Trust Funds Saas (185,123) (187,114) (175,883) (170,390) (-14,733) 
REINVENTION INVESTMENT FUND - 3,900 —— 
OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Program activities... 40,517 41,657 37,622 37,622 -2,895 
Trust funds (3,895) (4,055) 8,615) (3,615) (280) 
Executive Direction and Management 7,356 7,565 6,804 6,804 -552 
Total, Office of the Inspector General. 51,768 53,307 48,041 48,041 -3,727 
47,873 49,252 44,426 44,426 33,447 
Trust funds (3,895) (4,055) (3,815) 8,815) (-280) 
Total, Departmental Management................ erret 391,394 417,410 358,447 354,731 -36,6863 
Federal und 1k —üñũ4 202,048 225,899 178,646 180,423 -21,625 
Li ———————— (189,346) (191,511) (179,801) (174,308) (15,038) 
Total, Labor Department 1 11,940,671 13,261,158 10,294,415 9,932,748 71,951,613 
„ — assa tas ens Ut 8,439,273 9,631,811 6,904,435 6,551,875 -1,841,338 
Trust funds (3,501,398) (3,629,347) (3,389,980) (3,380,873) (110,275) 
TITLE Il - DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 
Eee . ... EMMEME anauntianensannsensenssoenansanss 758,518 788818 
Community health co¹ .. [een —!——————X 
Migrant health certers —ęõ!A L 65,000 ——— 
Health care for the .B%l˙ 8 ———— 65,445 
Public housing health service grants .............. eerte 898 — — 
Health Centers Cluster (proposed legislation) 756,399 ocu ar cedet 
Subtotal, Health Centers Ac sn. eerte 756,518 756,399 756,518 788818  ——— ————— 
National Health Service Corps: 
Rains 41,979 41,979 41,979 
Reculment — ̃ — —— 78,206 78,206 79,908 — asrsiserorocsnsesesoseeninensncscoes 
Subtotal, National Health Service Corps 26606 120,185 120,105 ——— 
Health Professions 
Consolidated Health Professions Education & Training 278,977 278,977 —: 
Grants to communities for scholarships..............——— —————7——Á— 474 — 
Health professions data 76 548 -548 
Nurse loan repayment for shortage area S ,j sss 2,044 — 
Research on health professions iE, 600 — 
Workforce Development Cluster (proposed , —— 127,218 
Centers of excellence 23,040 — 
Health careers —— rr e tasas 25,350 — 
Exceptional financial need scholarships... eere 10,542 iei die 
Faculty loan repayment. 955 
Fin assistance for disadvantaged HP students 5,895 
HPSL 8,017 
Scholarships for disadvantaged students 17,376 
/ Disadvantaged Cluster (proposed leg) . 
Family medicine training / departments................. eee 48,057 
General intemal medicine and pediatrics d 16,503 
Pryysicien GneMNbaritt. err 5,964 
Public health and preventive medicine ............... ——— 7,546 
Health administration traineeships / projects 978 
Primary Care Medicine and Public Health Cluster (proposed leg) .... 
Area health education 24,125 
Border health training centers. 3,508 
General dentistry residencies 3,530 
Allied health special projects. 3,580 


1/ Includes Federal and Trust funds. 
Note: All HHS accounts are current funded uniess otherwise noted. 
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Subtotal, Health professions ................. 


Total, HEAL 


Total, Health Resources and Services Administration ................. 


FY 1905 


FY 1996 


21 


H.R. 3019 


4,000 


H.R. 3019 
nd compared 


—— —— 


47,239 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate LR. 21 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL 
DISEASE CONTROL, RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
Preventive Health Services Block Gra 157,916 154,338 157,918 145,418 -12,498 
„„ —A———T—TVͤ— — — 7,724 7,724 7,724 8,099 *375 
Data initiative. — — — 
1% evaluation funds (non-add) — (14,000) ...... — — * 
Immunization partnership grant (proposed legislation) 502,818 m — 
CDC/HCFA vaccine 
legislation: Vaccine tax cut (, e.. —— .. 25.000 — Mí ein 
— 483.734 475,497 TOIT ——— 
HCFA vaccine purchase (non-add) — (376,000) (408,307) (408,307) (408,307) (* 32,307) 
Subtotal, COC/HCFA vaccine program level — (839,734) (383,307) (883,804) (878,804) (432,307) 
1985 Vaccine rescission (non-add) ..... — p Á— re— HG Á— (53,000) (53,000) 
Communicable diseases: 
HIV/STD/TB partnership grant (proposed legislation................... — 848,331 — 
Acquired Immune Syndrome (AIDS) 288111 ———— 5880.8 589,962 +131 
T 119,573 119,582 119,582 —— 
Sexually transmitted diseases ......... 108,104 . —U—'————— 110,242 108,242 *3,078 
Subtotal, Communicable dss. 814,568 848,331 819,786 817,786 *3,209 
Chronic diseases: 
Chronic diseases partnership grant (proposed leg). 243,498 
Chronic and environmental disease prevention ................. ee $9880 RON 150,000 147,439 +7,775 
Breast and cervical cancer screening................ snnt 1000000 125,000 125,000 * 25,000 
Subtotal, Chronic diseases... reset nnne 239,664 243,498 275,000 272,439 +32,775 
Infectious disease 54,340 63,191 67,276 65,057 +10,717 
Lead poisoning prevention e 36,404 36,391 36,408 36,409 +5 
Injury control 43,669 44,661 43,679 43,679 *10 
Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH): 
Research 119,086 124,186 99,222 124,186 +5,100 
Training - 12,898 2 9,673 3,225 
Subtotal, NIOSH. oa 131,984 137,084 99,222 133,859 *1,875 
Epidemic services = 73,198 73,318 73,325 73,325 +127 
National Center for Health Statistics: 
53,508 53,564 53,575 40,063 -13,445 
1% evaluation funds (non-add) (27,882) (27,862) (27,862) (40,063) (+12,201) 
Subtotal, health statistics 53,508 53,564 53,575 40,063 -13,445 
Buildings and facilities. — 3,575 3,575 4,353 4,353 *778 
3,058 3,067 3,067 3,067 *9 
Savings attributable to legislative proposal p — a —— E — 
— — — — — 431,000 -31,000 -31,000 
Subtotal, Centers for Disease Control - 2,083,342 2,183,560 2,085,831 2,083,051 -7,063 
Crime Bill Activities: 
prevention and education ................. — — — 35,000 35,000 28,542 728.54 
Domestic violence community demonstrations. —À — 4,000 4,000 3,000 * 3,000 
Crime victim study — 100 100 100 *100 
Subtotal, Crime bill activities...... 39,100 39,100 31,642 +31,642 
Total, Disease Control — 2,083,342 2,222,660 2,124,931 2,114,693 424,579 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
National Cancer Institute 1,913,167 1,994,007 2,251,084 2,251,084 +337,917 
Transfer, Office of AIDS Research - (217,735) (225,790) (217,735) 
Subtotal (2,130,902) (2,219,797) (2,251,084) (2,251,084) (+ 120,182) 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute 1,242,574 1,279,096 1,355,866 1,355,866 +113,282 
Transfer, Office of AIDS Research ee (55,485) (57,825) (55,485) 
Subtotal (1,298,059) (1,337,021) (1,355,866) (1,355,866) (457,807) 
National Institute of Dental Research 163,112 168,341 183,196 183,196 * 20,084 
Transfer, Office of AIDS Research (11,733) (12,309) (11,733) 
BM. ooo Se. Pe. VERENE (174,845) (180,650) (183,196) (183,196) (+8,351) 
National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and Kidney Diseases... 724,974 748,798 771,252 771,252 +46,278 
Transfer, Office of AIDS Research .........c.ssecsssssssanssssssnsensesessecnssenens (10,752) uk o E (10,752) 


Subtota..—.—u—.—.—).——..—. (735,726) (760,533) (771252) (771,252) (+35,526) 
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National Institute of Neurological Disorders and Stroke .................... 
Transfer, Office of AIDS RNEEͤ̊-nN j. 
—.— . T 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
Transfer, Office of AIDS Research 8 —————.—.— 
P -— ————— — M 
National Institute of General Medical Sciences... 
Transfer, Office of AIDS Research —————.— 
6. — — ——— — 


National Institute of Child Health and Human Development............. 
Transfer, Office of AIDS Research d 


National Institute on Deafness and Other Communication Disorders 
Transfer, Office of AIDS .Es eerte 


House 
LR. 21 
681,534 


H.R. 3019 
681,534 


——— 


€——— 


— enn ntt 


———— 


e m ˙·᷑· 


FY 1995 FY 1996 

Enacted Estimate 
628,247 648,255 
(22,741) (23,807) 
(650,988) (672,062) 
536,940 557,354 
(557,768) (596,018) 
(1,094,706) (1,153,372) 
880,233 907,874 
(24,664) (26,135) 
(904,897) (833,808) 
509,031 526,177 
(58,667) (60,713) 
(567,698) (586,890) 
291,464 300,683 
(8,606) (8,125) 
(300,070) (309,818) 
266,337 278,832 
6,745) (6,051) 
(272,082) (284,883) 
432,164 445,823 
(1,715) (1,785) 
(433,879) (447,608) 
228,122 235,428 
(2,879) (3,039) 
(231,001) (238,467) 
167,138 172,399 
(1,552) (1,650) 
(168,690) (174,049) 
48,123 50,150 
(4,577) (4,896) 
(52,700) (55,055) 
180,064 185,712 
(9,741) (10,135) 
(189,805) (195,847) 
289,581 298,738 
(147,347) (153,331) 
(436,928) (452,069) 
541,376 558,580 
(88,562) (93,556) 
(629,938) (652,136) 
287,341 307,544 
(64,630) (68,370) 
(351,971) (375,914) 
152,906 166,678 
(993) (1,000) 
(153,899) (167,678) 
14,633 15,267 
(9,108) (9,694) 
(23,741) (24,961) 
125,195 136,311 
(2,694) (3,162) 
(127,889) (139,473) 
214,234 230,256 
(25,394) (27,598) 


H.R. 3019 compared 
with Enacted 


+53,287 
(22,741) 
(*30,546) 
+632,688 
(557,766) 
(474,922) 
66,738 
(24,664) 
(*42,074) 
* 88,131 


(*27,464) 
*22,721 
(6,606) 
(414,115) 
*22,581 
(5,745) 
(+16,816) 
+21,753 
(1,715) 
(*20,038) 


*13,706 
(2,879) 


(4104827) 


*9,364 
(1,552) 
(*7,812) 
*7,708 
(4,577) 
(*3,131) 
*18,543 
(9,741) 
(+8,802) 
+168,860 
(147,347) 
(*21,513) 


*119,952 
(88,562) 


(*31,380) 
+102,998 
(64,630) 
(* 38,968) 
*17,135 
(993) 


(416,142) 
* 10,680 
(9,108) 
(«1,572 


*16,244 
(2,694) 


(*13,550) 
*47,254 
(25,394) 


(421,860) 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate R. 21 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
LU d dll ———— 114,120 144,120 148,151 146,151 +32,031 
Office of AIDS RSS ,“õůgdns———.—ß:ð:————.———:— 1,333,086 1,407,824 — ——— -1,333,086 


e ^—— 11,284,162 11,764,066 11,939,001 11,939,001 654,830 


AL ALL SLT LB E AAE NUUS CUPIDE 65,160 
Pregnant women & tc ——————— ZO eM — — -22,501 
, . . tere tt ott |l —— —Ujä4 HÀ— 8.318 
Community partner. ———j—.—.—. 114,741 ————— 
Prevention education dissemination .................. erre ener ennt 19,408 — ——— — -13,465 
00. ———— 16.049 — -16,049 
Subtotal, Substance Abuse Prevention 238,234 216,080 90,000 -58,333 
61,113 58,042 56,543 56,238 -4,875 
Savings attributable to legislative proposal... 3,000 8 ase 
Total, Substance Abuse and Mental Heat. — 2,180,668 2,247,382 1,788,946 1,883,715 -68,587 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH 
Population affairs: Adolescent family life ........ 6,678 6,144 —— — — 
Health Initiatives: 
Office of Disease Prevention and Health Promotion. 4,558 AED —— — -4,558 
Physical fitness and sports 1,407 1,406 eee -1,407 
Minority health 20,540 20,582 —— — 
National vaccine program —.— 988 s95 — -988 
Office of research integrity. 3,853 3,858 . -3,853 
Office of women's health 2,542 2502 —— — -2,542 
preparedness 2,180 2,374 — — -2,180 
Health care reform data analysis ——— 1B ue —— -1,344 
Data development program. 3,856 — —— 
Health Service — 18,432 1780600 —— — -18,432 
costs 1,500 785 — — — -1,500 
National AIDS program office 1,730 1,738 — —ů— — -1,730 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate 21 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
RETIREMENT PAY AND MEDICAL BENEFITS 
FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
Retirement paymonta . ———————————. 124,213 129,808 129,808 129,808 45,505 
Survivors benefits — 8,826 9,208 9,208 9,208 +382 
Dependent’s mec Cet ——..——.———— 23,844 25,108 25,108 25,108 *1,264 
Military Services Credits. 2,438 2,801 2,801 2,801 4363 
Total, Retirement pay and medical benefits... 159,321 166,925 166,925 166,925 +7,604 
AGENCY FOR HEALTH CARE POLICY AND RESEARCH 
Health services research: 
3 58,919 63,433 12,681 90 
1% evaluation funding (οẽ 4e. — (18,300) (39,284) (34,284) (31,124) — 
Subtotal including trust funds & 196 funds (77,219) (102,717) (46,965) (08384 eee er 
Medical treatment effectiveness: 
Federal funds. 73,947 76,568 18,115 9896 aronsesesomesroeoeen — 
Trust funds — — —— (5,796) TO saevvvscssccinctaceccesdesosenses| cesqeecnecasonconsoppaceneseseess | _ ⅛äöääöw4. 
1% evaluation funding or- ) dais nequ udine uiua (6,000) ORALA £u 
Subtotal, Medical treatment HD C8 (79,743) (88,364) (18,115) COTON  sessiisississscssorississssssssns 
Program support........ — 2,424 2,423 2,423 2,230 -184 
Undistributed iln ————— 2.000 2.000 -2,000 
Total, Health Care Policy and Research: 
Federal Funds. —Á — — 135,290 142,424 31,218 94,186 -2,194 
Trust s. (5,796) (6796) ...... ä— —ñ—ñ—ũ—ñ— 
Total, 196 evaluation funding (o , ]... (18,300) (45,284) (34,284) 81194 ————— A — 
Total, Health Care Policy & Research ho he. (150,386) (193,504) (65,503) (125,310) (2,194) 
Total, Public Health Service: 
„ eere Pteesioptentebsetdstatesmentens 19,138,162 19,962,755 18,172,068 19,445,181 4 530,468 
. . RR (5.796) TOO) e ᷑ . 
HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR MEDICAID 
Medicaid current lab e ——————— 84,835,700 92,235,200 92,235,200 82,235,200 * 7,399,500 
Excess benefit budget e.. e i . IDEO eie. -7,657,598 
State and local administration — 3,602,660 3,742,000 3,742,000 3,742,000 * 139,340 
Excess admin budget authority. — $481 — urn — — . nn. -294,891 
Proposed legislation: Vaccine tax cut (non-add) eese eerte (-46,800) 2——— ͤ——— M RUPES 
Subtotal, Medicaid program level, FY 49888 96,390,849 95,977,200 95,977,200 95,977,200 -413,649 
. -7,150,074 -13,835,128 -13,835,128 -13,835,128 -6,685,054 
Less funds advanced in prior year... -26,600,000 -27,047,717 -27,047,717 -27,047,717 -447,717 
en 62,640,775 55,094,355 55,094,355 55,094,355 -7,546,420 


New advance, 1st quarter, FY 1997... 27,047,717 26,155,350 26,155,350 26,155,350 -892,367 


PAYMENTS TO HEALTH CARE TRUST FUNDS 


Medicare Contractors (Trust Funda —̃J (1,604,171) (1,631,100) (1,604,767) ne 


Medicare certification, trust von ————. (145,800) (162,100) (152,000) (147,625) (+1,825) 
z  sénsaavenen ———ů ůůů (60) —A. —. ð»V ——. —— ———— 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate 2t H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Federal Administration: 
. (353,374) (396,222) (327,894) (326,053) (27,321) 
Less current law user fees... ertet (124) (-128) (-128) (-128) (4) 
Subtotal, Federal Administration... — Á (353,250) (396,094) (327,766) (325,825) (27,325) 
Total, Program MANageMent.....s-cverversesssssseeseseeseressssssensennsesssneees (2,178,024) (2,253,794) (2,134,533) (2,130,810) (-47,214) 
PROPOSED LEG: UNDOCUMENTED ALIENS ASSISTANCE 
—— —n ᷣ—— — GDO aaa ae re area 
HMO LOAN AND LOAN GUARANTEE FUND — 18000 — — -15,000 
Total, Health Care Financing Administration: 
„ 127,250,250 144,562,705 144,562,705 144,562,705 +17,312,455 
Current year, FY 1995 / 1998 (100,202,533) (118,407,355) (118,407,355) (118,407,355) (+18,204,822) 
New advance, ist quarter, FY 1996 / 1887 (27,047,717) (26,155,350) (26,155,350) (26,155,350) (-892,367) 
Trust uns rr P err !!“! L1!-L!łñ•ç„6ſ (2,178,024) (2,253,794) (2,134,533) (2,130,810) (47,214) 


ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
FAMILY SUPPORT PAYMENTS TO STATES 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 


Quality control liabilities............... AA A EO A E 
Payments to tenkoneoõ· —————— 
Emergency assistance. 
Repatriation. 
Demonstrations (AFDC Benefit Payment) 
State and local welfare administration 
Work activities child care 
Transitional child care. 
At risk child care. 
Subtotal, Welfare paymert·——————————— 
Child Support Enforcement: 
State and local a minista on. .————.——————— 1,966,000 1,943,000 1,943,000 1,943,000 -23,000 
Federal incentive paymerts.————— 402,000 439,000 439,000 439,000 *37,000 
Less federal share collections ................ eerte -1,213,000 -1,314,000 -1,314,000 -1,314,000 -101,000 
Subtotal, Child support........... 1,155,000 1,068,000 1,068,000 1,068,000 -87,000 
Total, Payments, FY 1995 / 1996 program level... 17,360,697 18,014,307 18,014,307 18,014,307 «653,610 
Less funds advanced in previous years............... eere -4,200,000 -4,400,000 -4,400,000 74,400,000 -200,000 
Total, Payments, current request, FY 1995 / 19988 13,160,697 13,614,307 13,614,307 13,614,307 +453,610 
New advance, 1st quarter, FY 1996 /1997 — 4,400,000 4,800,000 4,800,000 4,800,000 * 400,000 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND BASIC SKILLS 08 ——— 870,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 * 30,000 
LOW INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 
Advance from prior year (non-add) ............ M (1,474,998) (1,000,000) (1,000,000) (1,000,000) (474,998) 
—  —— ————— -474,998 -1,000,000 -100,000 +374,998 
FY 1996 program level. (1,000,000) (1,000,000) — (900,000) (100,000) 
Emergency allocation (non-add) (600,000) ................ — — — (-600,000) 
Advance funding (FY 1996 / 1997) 1,000,000 YS 1 T -1,000,000 
REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE 
Transitional and medical services ................... 258,273 278,529 278,882 263273 +5,000 
Social services — 80,802 80,802 80,802 „ 
Preventive . ———— - 5,300 5,471 2,700 2,700 -2,600 
Targeted assistance .................. ss 55,397 49,397 49,397 51,097 -4,300 
Carryover (non-add) (7,000) (10,590) (10,590) (43,590) 
Total, Refugee and entrant assistance 399,772 414,199 411,781 397,872 -1,900 
STATE LEGALIZATION IMPACT ASSISTANCE GRANTS: 
SUAG rescission -75,000 — — — +75,000 
Civics and English education grants 4,000 ———— ~4,000 
Total, SLIAG .................————. 000003 - *71,000 
CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT (delay obligation 
until Sept. 30, 1996)... Ä—ßÄ—ßÄ5—:·ẽͥ uu 934,642 1,048,825 934,642 834,842  ...... 
SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT E 2,800,000 2,800,000 2,800,000 2,520,000 -280,000 
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FY 1996 
Estimate 


ier 


H.R. 3019 


FY 1995 
Enacted 
CHILDREN AND FAMILIES SERVICES PROGRAMS 
Programs for Children, Youth, and Families: 
Hond . ———— — 3,534,128 
Child development associate scholarships. 1,360 
Consolidated runaway, homeless youth program — 
Runaway and homeless youth... - 40,458 
Runaway youth - transitional e 13.849 
Runaway youth activities - drugs — 14,466 
Subtotal, runaway. — 68,573 
Youth gang substance abuse — 10,420 


H.R. 3019 compared 
with Enacted 
3,534,429 +300 
. ge 
14,949 +1,300 
58,602 +4,495 


FAMILY SUPPORT AND PRESERVATION -— 150,000 


1/ The Senate bill creates a separate account for Community Services programs which are not included in the total figures for the Administration on Children and Families. 


2/ House bill contains lang prohibiting expenditure of these funds for the EBT task force. 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR FOSTER CARE AND 
ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 
„%% 2222 —— 3,128,023 3,749,825 3,749,825 3,742,338 *614,315 
Adoplion 4 0% .„1„ĩ⸗„ñç»„⸗“z4“⸗ê 399,348 488,017 488,017 509,900 +110,552 
Independent ———————A—Á 70,000 70,000 70,000 70/000 |. eerte 
Total, Payment to States — 3,597,371 4,307,842 4,307,842 4,322,238 *724,867 
Total, Administration for Children and Families 31,751,817 34,868,933 31,639,015 32,429,639 * 740,007 
Iul Has JA (26,351,817) (28,749,729) (26,839,015) (27,629,639) (* 1,340,007) 
FY 1906 / 1907 ———À (5,400,000) (6,119,204) (4,800,000) (4,800,000) (600,000) 
ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
AGING SERVICES PROGRAMS 
Grants to States: 
Supportive services and corte 306,711 306,711 291,375 0 
Ombudsman S., — 4,449 4,448 c wp ů— 
Prevention of eider abuse. 4,732 GTIP —— —— — 
Pension counseling — 1,976 1,976 —̃ — 
Preventive health..... — 16,982 16,982 PUN e RENE 
Nutrition: 
Congregate meals 375,809 375,808 357,019 364898  .———A——À—— 
Home-delivered meals. 94,065 94,065 89,362 8 89————5ð—⏑6C q 
Frail elderty in-home services — 9,263 9,263 9,263 ODED LL ————— — 
e ß aee sitPbopeapbeteUss 16,902 18,402 16,057 1 irent 
Aging research, training and special projects... sss 25,630 45,134 r K. 3 
Federal Council on 49 ————cↄd— 176 226 —— — P€——— m— 
White House Conference on 4g 3,000 500 3 
Program administration — 16,312 17,9 15,170 180 ————— 
Total, Administration on Aging 876,007 897,148 778,248 Lon Mae 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT: 
Federal funds. 88,150 86,162 82,439 96,439 +8,289 
Trust funds... i — (-11,611) 
Portion treated as budget authority 1 (7,368) (7,204) (6,813) (6,628) C738) 
Population affairs: Adolescent family life 6,698 60088  .———— 
Physical fitness and sports MTS 1,000 1,000 * 1,000 
Minority health 20,631 88S 
Office of research integrity. — SREB —— — 
Office of women's health 2,200 5,362 45,362 
Total, General Departmental Management: 
Federal - 88,150 86,162 116,826 136,499 * 14,651 
Trust funds (18,977) (7,204) (6,813) (6,628) (12,349) 
I (107,127) (93,366) (123,639) (143,127) (+2,302) 
OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL: 
Federal funds. - 60,748 58,889 56,333 56,333 4415 
b ee —— (7,862) — —— — — (7,862) 
Portion treated as budget authority (20,846) (21,048) (17,623) (17,623) (3,223) 
Total, Office of the Inspector General: 
Federal funds... 60,748 58,889 56,333 56,333 4,415 
Trust funds (28,708) (21,048) (17,623) (17,623) (11,085) 
ü — — EE (89,456) (79,937) (73,956) (73,956) (15,500) 
OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS: 
Federal funds 18,195 17,558 10,249 16,153 -2,042 
Trust funds — (4) —À m) 
Portion treated as budget authority. (3,776) (3,602) (3,251) (3,314) (-462) 
Total, Office for Civil Rights: 
Federal funds. 18,195 17,558 10,249 16,153 -2,042 
Trust funds .. (3,780) (3,602) (3.251) (3,314) (-468) 
Total ..........——————— —Eä—ꝓ—' 2 (21,975) (21,160) (13,500) (19,467) (2,508) 
e . 9,403 12,278 9,000 9,000 -403 
Total, Office of the Secretary: 
funds. 176,496 174,887 192,408 217,985 *7,791 
Trust funds (51,465) (31,854) (27,687) (27,565) (23,900) 
Total (227,961) (206,741) (220,095) (245,550) (716,108) 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate R. 21 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
PUBLIC HEALTH & SOCIAL SERVICES EMERGENCY FUN 35,000 9,000 -35,000 
Total, Department of Health and Human Services: 
Federal Funds. kL“—Vü. 179,227,732 200,475,428 196,344,442 197,456,742 * 18,555,721 
Current year, FY 1995 / 1996 (146,780,015) (168,200,874) (165,389,062) (166,501,382) (+20,048,088) 
FY 1996 / 1997 — (32,447,717) (32,274,554) (30,955,350) (30,955,350) (1,492,367) 
Trust funds (2,235,285) (2,291,444) (2,162,220) (2,158,375) (71,114) 
TITLE Ill - DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATION REFORM 1/ 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act: 
State & local educ systemic improvement grants 361,870 683,500 — -361,870 
National programs -— 46,500 — M — 
Parental assistance 10,000 10,000 -10,000 
Subtotal, Goals 2000 371,870 750,000 -371,870 
School-to-work 
State grants and local partnerships... eere 115,625 185,000 95,000 95,000 -20,825 
National programs —— 6,875 15,000 -6,875 
Subtotal. 122,500 200,000 95,000 95,000 -27,500 
Total. 494,370 950,000 95,000 95,000 -399,370 
EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 2/ 
Grants to local education agencies: 
Basic grants, forward funded 5,968,235 5,263,363 4,946,005 4,946,005 -1,022,230 
Basic grants, current funded 3,500 3,500 3,500 +3,500 
Subtotal, Basic grants..... — 5,968,235 5,266,863 4,949,505 4,949,505 71,018,730 
Concentration grants 663,137 663,137 549,945 549,945 -113,182 
Targeted 1,000,000 b 
Setaside for BIA/outlying as L 66,984 70,000 55,550 55,550 711,434 
868 — —— — — 6,698,356 7,000,000 5,555,000 5,555,000 71,143,356 
Capital expenses for private school children — 41,434 20,000 20,000 38,119 3,315 
Even start — 102,024 — — 102,024 102094  .— ———— — 
State agency programs: 
— 305,475 310,000 305,475 308478 — ..——————— — 
Neglected and delinquent / high risk youth 39,311 40,000 32,000 35,656 3,655 
State school 27,560 35,146 è n -27,580 
Demonstration of innovative practices 26 —— —— — — 
Evaluation 3,664 11,000 3,370 -294 
Total, ESEA 7,217,824 7,441,282 6,014,490 6,039,644 1.178. 180 
Migrant education: 
High school equivalency 8,088 Š 7,441 847 
College assistance migrant program — 2,028 -176 
Subtotal, migrant education 10,292 9,489 -823 
Total, Compensatory education programs 7,228,116 7,441,292 6,014,499 6,049,113 -1,179,003 
Subtotal, forward funded ä (7,214,160) (7,426,792) (6,010,999) (6,032,774) (1,181,386) 
IMPACT AID 3/ 
Basic Support pago 631,707 550,000 550,000 583,011 -48,696 
Payments for children with disabilities .................... eere 40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 — e è 
Payments for heavily impacted districts (sec. f) .. 40,000 20,000 50,000 50,000 4 10,000 
Subtotal. — 711,707 610,000 640,000 673,011 -38,696 
Facilities maintenance (sec. 8008) 2,000 — 
Payments for increases in military dep (sec. 8008 2,000 
Construction (sec. 0077. 5,000 5,000 5,000 *5,000 
Payments for Federal property (Sec. 8002). 16,293 14,989 -1,304 
Total, impact aid 728,000 619,000 645,000 693,000 -35,000 
1/ Forward funded. 


2/ All programs in this account are forward funded with the exception of current funded basic grants, Title | evaluation, High School Equivalency Program and the College Assistance 
Migrant Program. 

3/ Figures do not include $35,000,000 provided for Impact Aid basic support payments in the 1996 House National Security Appropriations Bill. 

NOTE: All Education accounts are current funded unless otherwise noted. 
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EDUCATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000)—Continued 


FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 
Professional development /program innovation and innovation 
education program strategies 1/ 598,548 735,000 550,000 550,000 -48,548 
Professional development 1/7 : (275,000) (* 275,000) 
Program innovation 1/ s — — (275,000) (* 275,000) 
Safe and drug-free schools and communities: 
State grants 1/ — 440,981 465,000 200,000 200,000 -240,981 
National programs 25,000 88000313 -25,000 
Subtotal, Safe & drug-free schools & communities ..................... 465,981 500,000 200,000 200,000 -265,981 
Education infrastructure 1/. 35,000 8 
Inexpensive book distribution — 10,300 10,300 9,000 10300  —— 
Arts in education — 10,500 10,000 9,000 9,000 -1,500 
Law-Related Education " 4,500 -4,500 
Christa McAuliffe fellowships — 1,946 — -1,946 
Other school improvement programs: 
Magnet schools A ——ů Cab . 111,518 111,518 95,000 95,000 -16,519 
Educational support services for homeless children & youth 1/.. 28,811 30,000 23,000 23,000 -5,811 
Women's educational equity —X—X 3,967 4,000 TT -3,967 
Training and advisory services (Civil Rights IV-A)....................—.—. 21,412 14,000 7,334 -14,078 
Dropout prevention demonatraora . ————.— 12,000 — -12,000 
Ellender fellowships/Close up 1/............. rere 3,000 — -3,000 
Education for Native Hawailans 8 9,000 9,000 12,000 +3,000 
Foreign language assistance — 10,912 10,912 10,039 -873 
Training in early childhood education and violence counseling 
99. ͤ —— — —u—.t EE S EUUE 8400 ARRA. S AXsqMasdbicelen usn qs 
Charter — 6,000 20,000 6,000 8,000 * 2,000 
Subtotal, other school improvement programwa 206,621 209,031 124,000 155,373 -51,248 
Technical assistance for improving ESEA programs: 
regional assistance centers... 29,841 55,000 21,554 -8,087 
Total, School improvement programs 1,328,037 1,554,331 892,000 946,227 -381,810 
Subtotal, forward funded. — (1,071,340) (1,265,000) (773,000) (773,000) (298,340) 
VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAM FAMILY AND 
COMMUNITY ENDEAVOR SCHOOLS — 91,000 h!ßñ : — — 
BILINGUAL AND IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 
Bilingual education: 
instructional 8e ——j———ſ———————.——— 117,190 155,690 53,000 100,000 -17,190 
Suppor services — — 14,330 15330 .. -14,330 
Professional development 25,180 28,980 -25,180 
Immigrant education....... 50,000 100,000 50,000 Loro — —— 
Total 206,700 300,000 103,000 150,000 -56,700 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
State grants: 1/ 
Proposed legis: Grants for Special Education 2,772,480 ä — — — —-—-— 
Grants to States pat 2,322,915 2,323,837 2,323,837 +822 
Preschool grants 360,265 360,408 NONU —————— 
Grants for infants and families 315,632 315,632 315,754 BIG TGA: Le 
Subtotal, State grants = 2,998,812 3,088,092 3,000,000 3,000,000 +822 
Proposed legis: Program Support and improvement: 
Research and demonstrations — — 880 ————— —-—¾ — — PURiE EE tM eU P EUM aim 
Technical assistance and systems change — 50,000 — — — 
Professional development 97,000 —̃̃ —̃— 
Parent training 14,534 T 
Technology development and support ~ 29,500 —— 
Subtotal, Proposed legislation DEA OBR. ccrevsvicsrscrecssensatanenvnes — — 
Special purpose funds: 
12,832  .... 12,832 pr^ — 
Serious emotional distubud erret 4,147 n 4,147 S — 2 
„ . trot tete tetetittni ette orem 10,030 —— 10,030 1000 ——— 
Early childhood E—ιB˖ erret 25,167 A530] ae rem 
Secondary and transitional e „ 23,966 23,966 — 
kp 8.89 8,839 6,899 
Innovation and development 20,635 140 — 
Media and captioning services. 19,142 19,142 LO —— 
Technology applications 10,862 —  “soeossssiisšndsssseasosssosssšéćo SUME — irritas 
„ . estate a ssnendE 41280 eem — SANT —..—————————————— 
Personnel development................. erret 91,339 — $1298 — eem 
ß E E ARASINAN EEIE AFAR OREIN RERA 13,535 13,535 CCC 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R, 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3018 with Enacted 

Gear he —(j—m1ͤ!/, !!4üñ̃ñç,n,!.;b [^ —————— ——— 1889. 

Regional resource cento — — 786 — 666181 ——7j＋— 
Subtotal, Special purpose funds —— ů — 254,034 92,491 BAB 4476ëf 
Total, Special education. í— À 3,252,846 3,342,126 3,082,491 3,245,447 +922 

REHABILITATION SERVICES AND DISABILITY RESEARCH 
Vocational rehabilitation State grarts......... — 2,054,145 2,118,834 2,118,834 2,118,834 * 64,689 
Tech assistance to States ——— Á 1,000 1,000 1,000 * 1,000 
Client assistance State grants 9,824 10,118 10,118 10,118 4295 
Training 39,629 39,629 39,629 390629 —— 
Special demonstration p “ 30,558 23,942 23,942 23,942 -8,616 
Migratory ——— 1,421 1,421 1,421 1,421 — 
Recreational — = 2,596 2,596 2,506 2888  .——— -—— 
Protection and advocacy of individual rights — 7,456 7,456 7,456 7408 omenan 
Projects with industry. 22,071 22,071 22,071 22,071 
Supported employment State grants 36,536 38,152 38,152 38,152 +1,616 
Independent living: 

State grants..... —— — 

Services for older blind individuals. n sion 
Subtotal, independent ng 

Evaluation 


Helen Keller National Center for Deaf-Blind Youth and Adults........ 
National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research... 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BUND. 6,680 6,680 4,000 8.880 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF: 
Consolidated — 43,041 39,737 42,180 *42,180 
Operations — ( ———ů—ͤ— — -42,705 
Endowment grant 338 — — -336 
Coratructio — 20 — — -150 
Subtotal. — 43,191 43,041 39,737 42,180 -1,011 
GALLAUDET UNIVERSITY: 
Consolidated account —X—— 80,030 72,028 55,321 +55,321 
————————————— 8424 ͤ ä1l—. - —— 54,244 
Elementary and secondary education programs... 94,708 nd — 22,308 -2,478 
-— 1,000 — -1,000 
Subtotal.................... 80,030 80,030 72,028 77,629 -2,401 
Total, Special institutions for persons with disabilities .................. 129,901 129,751 115,765 126,489 3,412 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 1/ 
Vocational education: 
Proposed legis: State grants........... 1.140888 —— — —Uj—— 
Basic State grants — 972,750 - 800,000 890,000 -82,750 
Community - based T — — — ——— Á———A —ẽ 
Consumer and homemaking education — ———————— —P — 
Tech-Prep education — 108000 100,000 100,000 -8,000 
Tribalty controlled postsecondary vocational institutions .............. 2,919 - 2,919 I2 Sepia 
State councils T 8.848 — -8,848 
National 
Proposed legis: National programs. — 37,000 
6,851 1,000 5,000 -1,851 
National occupational information coordinating committee ..... 4250 -4,250 
Subtotal, nationa! programs 11,101 37,000 1,000 5,000 -6,101 
Subtotal, Vocational educamqm . 1,103,618 1,178,088 903,919 997,919 -105,699 


1/ All programs are forward funded with the exception of Tribally Controlled Postsecondary Vocational Institutions. 
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EDUCATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000)—Continued 
H.R. 3019 compared 
with Enacted 


Memo (non-add): Maximum — —-— 


Skill grants, non-degree N ,jSa s 


Federal Perkins loans: 
86ꝗ? “2 ——— duse doón mites 
. K 


Total, Student financial assistance ................ erret 


FEDERAL FAMILY EDUCATION LOANS PROGRAM 
(EXISTING GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS PROGRAM) 
Federal education loans: Federal dj oi 
Total Outstanding Loan Volume (Current Law) (non-add)................. 
Total Outstanding Loan Volume (Adm Proposal) (non-add) ............. 


FEDERAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


Total Outstanding Loan Volume (Adm Proposal) (non-add) ............ 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Program development: 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Educ .....................—. 
Native Hawaiian and Alaska Native Culture Arts Development...... 
Eisenhower leadership program... erret eene 
Ln —— 
Minority science improve ment.........--eress-ssesesresneresssnssnennensttensnsenes 
Community — 


21 


H.R. 3018 


FY 1995 FY 1906 
Enacted Estimate 
m . 479,487 
252345 areeni 
252,345 479,487 
€ 11,000 
S800 AQ — 
4,862 NM 
8,762 11,000 
12/738  — —————— 
BOO) —— 
278,943 490,487 
1,382,561 1,668,575 
6,178,680 6,217,125 
6,178,680 6,589,150 
(2,340) (2,500) 
6,178,680 6,217,125 
(4,351,578) (4,087,759) 
(1,827,102) (2,129,366) 
(6,178,680) (6,601,503) 
583,407 583,407 
616,508 616,508 
158,000 158,000 
18,000 20,000 
176,000 178,000 
63,375 31,375 
3 25,000 
7,817,970 7,651,415 
62,096 30,068 
(85,274,999) (89,413,915) 
(85,274,999) (85,928,408) 
(550,000) 
WU Ius 
(5,385,699) (17,710,285) 
(5,385,699) (21,195,791) 
80,000 40,000 
12,000 12,000 
108,990 108,990 
19,606 19,606 
6,045 
2,015 2,015 
1000 .. 
229,656 182,611 
17,543 17,543 
8 sai 
$580 eeu 
2,458 3,000 
5,839 5,839 
TE e 


(17,710,285) 


(17,710,285) 


(44,138,916) 


(+36,435) 
+61,000 


(+12,324,586) 
(5,385,699) 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate R. 21 H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
International education and foreign language studies: 
Domestic pe ———————————.—.— 52,283 52,283 52,283 50,481 -1,802 
———— 5,790 5,790 4,000 4,750 71,040 
Institute for Intemational Public Policy — 1,000 1,000 -80 
Subtotal, International education 59,073 59,073 56,283 56,151 -2,922 
education — 6,027 ———— -6,927 
Law school clinical experience .............ersssssnoresessssssstsessesssesssessnsssne r 5,500 -7,722 
Urban community eu 10001ũ%„⏓. 9,200 -800 
Subtotal, Program deve ο ei. 118,065 85,455 78,750 93,318 -24,747 
Construction: Interest subsidy grants, prior year construction ......... 17,512 16,712 16,712 16,712 -800 
Special grants: 
Bethune Cookman College Fine Arts Corte. 4009 — 3.880 -320 
Federal TRIO — — — 463,000 483,000 483,000 483000 eiii — 
Early intervention scholarships and partners Lv —tEt„k̃ ——— — —— LS ME 
Byrd honors Scouh,dd b .j————.—— 29,117 r 99 
science cho — tsattun 3,303 — — 
Douglas teacher chE“Ü p 299 — -299 
Subtotal, Scholuup-8s.—————— 32,719 38,117 29,117 -290 
Graduate fellowships: 
Haris fellowships.. 10,144  ........... *10,144 
Javits fellowships — 86888 —Ä—Eñ?/.P 5,931 -914 
Graduate assistance in areas of national need. 27,252 27,252 27,252 SILBER. ces 
Faculty development 212 8722 — — -212 
Subtotal, Graduate fe αʒE——— 44,453 30,984 27252 33,183 -11,270 
School, college & university partnerships . 3,893 3,883 -3,893 
Legal training for the disadvantaged (CLEO) ...............—. $904  —— ——ÀX——e—— - 2.984 
Total, Higher education 819,370 820,772 757,700 836,964 -79,103 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
. X 156,530 158,330 140,877 145,182 411,348 
Endowment program: 
Regular prograem——.—— 3,530 C —————————j—j— -3,530 
Clinical law center (includes construction) $500 ... — 
€— ————— 4,614 ABE — ue im -4,614 
Howard University ett. ———.—————————— 29,489 29,489 29,489 SUAD na 
— 5,000 — — — -5,000 
Total, Howard University .................. rere rne neret tette 204,663 195,963 170,366 174,671 -24,492 
COLLEGE HOUSING & ACADEMIC FACILITIES LOANS PROGRAM: 
Federal administration — 757 1,027 700 700 -57 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
CAPITAL FINANCING PROGRAM 
Federal administration mu ———————. 346 166 166 166 -180 
EDUCATION RESEARCH, STATISTICS, AND IMPROVEMENT 
Research and statistics: 
Research 86,200 97,600 101,578 107,800 421,400 
Statistics 48,153 57,000 48,153 48,227 -1,926 
Assessment: 
National assess me. s — 29,757 34,500 29,757 L. Le 
National assessment goveming board. — 2,995 3,500 3,000 2,880 -115 
Subtotal, Assesment 32,752 38,000 32,757 32,637 -115 
Subtotal, Research and statistics ö —————— 167,105 182,600 182,488 186,464 *19,358 
Fund for the Improvement of Education .................. ss 36,750 36,750 36,750 37,624 *874 
Intemational education exchange (title VI) 3,000 3,000 5,000 +2,000 
21st century community learning centers 750 790  -—————— 
Civic Education 4,463 4,463 3,000 4,000 -463 
Eisenhower activities... 21,356 35,000 18,000 -3,356 
Eisenhower mathematics & science education consortia... 15,000 TOOD —— 15,000 ...... 
Javits gifted and talented education 4,821 9,521 3,000 3,000 -1,821 
National writing project 3,212 — — 2,955 -257 
Nationa! Diffusion Network 11,780 10 ————ß— -11,780 
Education 5 
Technology for education: 
K-12 technology leaming challenge ................. eene 9,500 50,000 25,000 25,000 * 15,500 
Adult technology leaming change nnne 20.000 ——— — —— — 
National activities 13,000 % ü AMEN "Té TETOR EA e a -13,000 
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FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3018 with Enacted 


Total, AFRH 


Volunteers in Service to America: 
VISTA operations 3414 
VISTA Literacy Corps 5,024 
Subtotal, VISTA -8,438 

National Senior Volunteer Corps: 
Foster Grandparents Program erret T -5,575 
Senior Companion Program. .———————— -89 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program. -759 
Senior Demonstration Programs ——.— -1,000 
Subtotal, Senior Volurteoers . —— -7,423 
Program Administration .............. -2,493 
Total, Domestic Volunteer Service Programs. 196,270 -18,354 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting: FY98 (current request) with 

FY em 260,000 296,400 240,000 980/000 ſh＋hĩ 
1897 advance (non-add) with FY96 com,. (275,000) (315,000) (260,000) (260,000) (15,000) 
1996 advance (non-add) with FY95 compare (285,640) (275,000) (275,000) (275,000) (-10,640) 
2 Lr aaistcsisiti ticae i eec — —Ó—— ——ee—— *7,000 
1996 advance funding (non-add) ................. eene „ Z , (*37,000) 
1997 advance funding (,.. [alf ttt — (* 55,000) 


1/ Funds available for 3 years. 
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FY 1996 


House 
R. 21 


H.R. 3019 


FY 1995 
Enacted 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 31,344 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Review Commission 6,200 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science ............ 901 
National Council on Disability .................... erret 1,783 
Education Goals Panel erret rem erret eet  osoossoscosoosossoronessarsorsess 
National Education Standards & Improvement COounc—— 
National Labor Relations Boe — 176,047 
nn p ̃—————————.—— 8,519 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission...................... 7,595 
Physician Payment Review Commission (trust funds) ....................... (4,178) 
Propective payment Assessment Commission (trust funds). (4,667) 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
PAYMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUNDS S 25,094 
ADOITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 1/ — — MM iiie 
SPECIAL BENEFITS FOR DISABLED COAL MINERS 
Benefit payments. — — 712,693 
Administration —— 5,181 
Subtotal, Black Lung, FY 1996 program ev. — 717,874 
Less funds advanced iN prior y -190,000 
Total, Black Lung, current request, FY 1996 ............. s 527,874 
New advances, 1st quarter FY 1996 / 1892 180,000 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 
Federal benefit payments. —— 25,435,739 
Beneficiary ies — 143,400 
Research and dem E. o ————— 27,700 
AdmünitraliOn —7r˖:—5iĩeꝑcSqͤͤͤ—[4—2 d 2,042,781 
Investment 
Automation investment initiative... erret 67,000 
Disability investment initiative — 280,000 
Subtotal, SSI FY 1996 program level................ sese 27,996,620 
Less funds advanced in prior . ————.—. 6,770,000 
Total, SSi, current request, FY 1995 / 1996... 21,226,620 
New advance, 1st quarter, FY 1996 / 1997. 7,060,000 
LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
„„ .. (2,357,464) 
E . ca sot d etate UU MEUS US 
ssi i (2,042,781) 
Subtotal, regular LAE S (5,135,820) 
"Ln——— (40,000) 
SSI disability initiative — (280,000) 
Subtotal, Disability initiative ..................... enn (320,000) 
OAO automation ............... eere (21,283) 
SS! automation — (67,000) 
Subtotal, automation Ü 1“. ——————.—————. (88,283) 
eee (5,544,103) 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Federal funds. — 2,408 
Trust funds EER dpt na ied us (3,851) 
Portion treated as budget auto (4,187) 
Total, Office of the Inspector General: 
Federal funds. — 2,408 
Trust funds (8,038) 
Total (10,446) 
Total, Social Security Administration: 
„ . 29,021,996 
Current year FY 1995 / 1888. (21,781,996) 
New advances, 1st quarter FY 1996 / 1997 ss (7,240,000) 
„ (5,552,141) 


1/ No-year availability for these funds related to sections 9704 & 9706 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 
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H.R. 3019 
Arn compared 


(*87,000) 
(* 103,717) 
(* 36,000) 


(+139,717) 


(7868. 168 


*2,408 
(+6,248) 
(+6,790) 


+2,408 
(+13,038) 


718,4 
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FY 1996 DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000)—Continued 


FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3018 compared 
Enacted Estimate (H.R. 2127) H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Dual benefits payments accoum 254,000 239,000 239,000 239,000 -15,000 
Less income tax receipts on dual benefits... sss -19,000 -17,000 -17,000 -17,000 +2,000 
Subtotal, Dual 88 235,000 222,000 222,000 222,000 -13,000 
Federal payment to the Railroad Retirement Account. 300 300 300 9 
Limitation on administration: 

Consolidated account ...... .me. — (82,700) (90,912) (90,816) (+90,816) 

„„ rc 

e . . :: ¼ , (17,013) 

Subtotal, admit (90,816) (82,700) (90,912) QUE um 
Special management improvement fund (1,638) (658) (659) (659) (979) 
Total, limitation on administration ......... (82,454) (93,358) (81,571) (81,475) (879) 
Inspector General (6,675) (6,700) (5.100) 6,673) (1,002) 
United States Institute of Pc 11,500 11,500 6,500 11.500 — 
Total. Title IV, Related Agencies: 
Federal Funds (al7½˖⁵eͥ d?ͤa ern 30,027,988 29,857,742 29,596,083 29,068,628 -349,360 
Current year, FY 1995 / 1888.————— (22,527,988) (20,131,342) (18,826,083) (19,988,628) (-2,539,360) 
FY 1806 / 1997... teet (7,240,000) (9,430,000) (8,430,000) (9,430,000) (*2,190,000) 
FY 1997 / 1988... (260,000) (296,400) (240,000) 20.00. 
Trust un ᷑ — — (5,660,113) (6,338,470) (6,034,205) (6,034,682) (+374,569) 
SUMMARY 
Title | - Department of Labor: 
„ . 8,439,273 9,631,811 6,904,435 6,551,875 -1,841,338 
Ll —————— (3,501,398) (3,629,347) (3,389,980) (3,380,873) (110,275) 
Title Il - Department of Health and Human Services: 

82869 ——.————5ri 179,227,732 200,475,428 196,344,442 197,456,742 +18,555,721 
Current yeas ———A— (146,780,015) (168,200,874) (165,389,092) (166,501,392) (+20,048,088) 
1997 c ———- (32,447,717) (32,274,554) (30,955,350) (30,955,350) (1,492,367) 

Trust Funda ———— (2,235,285) (2,291,444) (2,162,220) (2,158,375) (71,114) 

Title Ill - Department of Education: 
„ .. 26,800,310 28,220,106 23,213,105 23,579,040 -3,204,146 
Title IV - Related Agencies: 
VU e —— nid IUtee pM Cien EE) 30,027,988 29,857,742 29,596,083 29,668,628 -349,360 
Current year — (22,527,988) (20,131,342) (19,926,083) (19,988,628) 
1997 advance......... (7,240,000) (9,430,000) (9,430,000) (9,430,000) (* 2,190,000) 
1998 advance. 8 (260,000) (296,400) (240,000) ä 
Trust Funds. T (5,860,113) (6,338,470) (6,034,205) (6,034,682) (+374,569) 
Total, all titles: 

Federal Funds. 244,495,303 268,185,087 256,058,065 257,256,285 +13,160,877 
Current yea (204,547,586) (226,184,133) (215,432,715) (216,620,935) (+ 12,463,244) 
1987 ,,. (38,687,717) (41,704,554) (40,385,350) (40,385,350) (*687,633) 
„ rrt sessssieresitasesas (260,000) (296,400) (240,000) (250,000) .— — —— 

polt T-————————— (11,396,796) (12,259,261) (11,586,405) (11,573,930) (* 193,180) 

BUDGET ENFORCEMENT ACT RECAP 
„ 244,495,303 268,185,087 256,058,065 257,256,285 +13,160,877 

Mandatory, total in Dill ————— 184,182,317 202,641,064 202,633,887 202,368,283 +18,185,966 
Less advances for subsequent yo -38,687,717 -40,385,350 -40,385,350 -40,385,350 -1,697,633 
Plus advances provided in prior years 1/..... sse 37,760,000 38,687,717 38,687,717 38,687,717 *927,717 
Min Gor tay oap on TROC BOBO. eredi. A, SAAN] NueciikGuamhitaM ipn) 280,000 *- 280,000 

Total, mandatory, current year . eere nnn 183,254,600 200,943,431 200,936,254 200,950,650 * 17,896,050 


1/ FY95 comparable reflects level before rescission of advance funding. FY96 amounts reflect level after rescission. 
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FY 1996 DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS BILL (H.R. 3019) ($000)—Continued 


FY 1995 FY 1996 House H.R. 3019 compared 
H.R. 3019 with Enacted 
Discretionary, total in bill (inci rescissions) — P 54,888,002 -5,025,089 
Less advances for subsequent years „...e..essssrrerssreesesssnrisssresneese -250,000 + 1,000,000 
Pius advances provided in prior w/ ———— 1,275,000 -492,638 
Scorekeeping adjustments: 
Trust funds considered budget auto 6,506,081 -30,293 
Black lung benefit CM aa ——————— 3 —— — — — -12,900 
Adjustment to balance with FY95 bill ............... err —— STERPUHS 452,590 
Poll grants, rescission of FY94 ua 9 785,000 
Youth training rescission (FY 1994) — ů — E 4 50,000 
NIH buildings & facilities resc (FY 1994) /—— n — ——] * 60,000 
Emergency funding ................ eren rentes 785, 000 
Retirement fraud *410 
HEAL tos BRA — . —e—e——ͤ— — 6,983 -8,983 
Direct loan administration limitation. -118,000 -118,000 
bass A: 4 ————T— —:„%„. —?—]öU — -55,000 -55,000 
Dept of Labor working capital fund .....-:.sccsssecseressssnveeessensseeseenes AAE PURIS 3,900 +3,900 
Adjustment for leg cap on Title 8888 ————(—̃̃———j!.—uͥ——p——— —L—L[————.—. -280,000 -280,000 
Total, discretionary, current mm 67,152,944 72,132,085 60,974,651 61,963,000 -4,784,003 
Crime trust fund ........... — 11,000 175,400 39,900 53,000 +42,000 
General pupos——————.—.——.—.—— 67,141,944 71,956,695 60,934,751 61,910,000 -4,826,003 
Grand total, current yoar—L⁊—2æ̃.w.'————.—.—.—.—— 250,407,544 273,075,526 261,910,905 262,913,650 +12,912,047 


1/ FY95 comparable reflects level before rescission of advance funding. FY96 amounts refiect level after rescission. 


NOTE: Appropriations for the Centers for Disease Control and the National Institutes of Health were enacted in P.L. 104-91 and are not included in H.R. 3019. Appropriations for these 
accounts are displayed in this table for descriptive purposes only. 


FISCAL YEAR 1996 LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
EDUCATION AND RELATED AGENCIES 
CONTINGENCY FUNDING LEVELS 


TITLE | - DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Employment and Training Administration 
Training and Employment Services 
Adult Job Training 
School-to-Work (ED & Labor Dep'ts.) 
State Unemployment Insurance and Employment Service Operations 
One-Stop Career Centers 


TITLE Il - DEPT. OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 


Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services 
Substance Abuse Block Grant 


TITLE Ill - DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Education Reform 
Goals 2000 
Education for the Disadvantaged 
Education for the Disadvantaged (Title I) 
School Improvement Programs 
Charter Schools 
Education, Research, Statistics, and Improvement 
Eduation Technology 
K-12 Technology Learning Challenge 


TOTAL 


CR #10 
L-HHS Title 
($000) 


745,700 
190,000 


92,000 


1,234,107 


0 
5,555,000 


8,000 


25,000 


7,849,807 


Contingency 
Amount 
($000) 


84,300 
55,000 


33,000 


100,000 


362,000 
961,000 


12,000 


23,000 


1,630,300 


Total 


($000) 


830,000 
245,000 


125,000 


1,334,107 


362,000 
6,516,000 


20,000 


48,000 


9,480,107 


9661 Z Yoo 
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Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, the previous speaker 
indicated the President has not in- 
dicted any way to pay for his restora- 
tions. That is flatly not true. I was in 
a room with the President's staff direc- 
tor. He presented us a list of programs, 
of reductions that would fully pay for 
everything he is asking for. If you do 
not like his list, produce your own, but 
do not say he has not produced his own 
list. He has. If you do not know it, you 
ought to. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me time. 

Mr. Chairman, I address my remarks 
to the Interior Department part of this 
bill. This bill contains the same unac- 
ceptable provisions that the first Inte- 
rior bill contained. My good friend 
from Louisiana, the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. LIVINGSTON, spoke 
about meeting the President halfway 
with this bill. This bill does not meet 
the President halfway. It does not even 
get off the starting blocks. 

With respect to the Interior bill, this 
is the same bill that the House twice 
rejected by recommitting it. It is the 
same bill that the President wisely ve- 
toed. This bill calls for the continuing 
destruction of the Tongass National 
Forest in Alaska. It mandates in- 
creased logging. It slashes funds for 
Native American programs by $325 mil- 
lion. It increases the poverty of the In- 
dian community. 

It cuts the Low-Income Weatheriza- 
tion Assistance Programs. It contains 
a moratorium on adding new plants 
and animals to the endangered species 
list, no matter that some of the ani- 
mals are on the verge of extinction. It 
still removes the Mojave National Pre- 
serve in California from the Park Serv- 
ice and gives it to the Bureau of Land 
Management, where it will not receive 
the same quality of review and care. It 
cuts the National Endowment for the 
Arts. It cuts our Nation's culture to 
the bone. And it still treats native 
Americans like second class citizens by 
denying them their legal rights and by 
desecrating their sacred land. 

My good friends in the majority may 
claim this is a new bill, but the fact of 
the matter is that while some of the 
deck chairs are being rearranged, this 
bill is still like à sinking ship. I say 
this bill is a terrible bill. It is not even 
acceptable to the other body, which is 
in the process of passing its own bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that we 
gave up the ghost. The fiscal 1996 Inte- 
rior bill the Republicans tried to ram 
through is dead. It will not pass. It 
cannot be brought back to life. Instead 
of trying to revive this 
antienvironment bill, the Nation would 
be better served if we simply passed a 
clean CR for the rest of the year, free 
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of extraneous riders, and turned our at- 
tention to the 1997 budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote against this bill. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LEVIN]. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of the committee called this a 
wrap-up bill. I am afraid in certain re- 
spects it is closer to a meltdown bill. 

Let me say & word about title I. 
When it was last reauthorized, prob- 
lems in that program were addressed. I 
was at a title I program on Monday. 
The teachers, everybody involved, said 
what a wonderful asset title I was to 
the children in that classroom, a very 
middle-America kind of classroom. 
Kids were getting help with reading 
and with math. 

There is talk here about economic in- 
security, but what this bill does is to 
cut training and retraining programs. 
There is talk about physical security 
for our citizens. This cuts community 
policing programs and also veterans 
programs. 

The era of big government is over, 
but the answer is not an era of extre- 
mism. We must balance the budget in 
the right way. This bill does it in the 
wrong way. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 14% minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, again this bill is being 
offered as a bill which is trying to 
move the process forward and help re- 
solve remaining differences between 
the White House and the Congress. I 
have already described why that is not 
so, but I have another example. 

I have just been handed a 5 page set 
of instructions which evidently the 
subcommittee chair for the Labor, 
Health and Education bill plans to in- 
sert in the RECORD, providing detailed 
instructions on how the money that is 
supposedly in this bill is supposed to be 
spent. 

We have never seen this until just a 
few moments ago. It makes some pol- 
icy changes. It redirects funds and cre- 
ates greater likelihood that they will 
go to some contractors rather than 
others. It just seems to me that if they 
are trying to minimize the differences 
between the White House and them- 
selves on this issue, this is à mighty 
strange process to go through in that 
effort. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. YOUNG], the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me take just a few minutes to 
discuss chapter 4 of title II, which is 
the defense supplemental to pay for the 
Bosnia deployment. As all of us are 
aware, many Members in this House 
disagreed with the President and the 
administration when they decided to 
send United States troops to Bosnia. 
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We voted several times on the House 
floor giving that indication to the 
White House, that we did not want 
American troops to go to Bosnia. 

Nevertheless, the President made the 
decision, the troops were deployed, and 
they are serving in Bosnia today, and 
they are serving with great distinction, 
as they always do. 
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But now that the deployment has 
been made, we have to pay for it, and 
we are here with a strong commitment 
to make the necessary payments to 
provide our troops with whatever it is 
they need to do their mission and to 
give themselves some protection at the 
same time. 

In the beginning it was estimated the 
Bosnia deployment would cost the tax- 
payers about $1% billion. Now we are 
talking about $2% billion, and in the 
opinion of this Member it is even going 
to be higher than that, but neverthe- 
less we are going to deal with those 
costs. 

We have already dealt with phase one 
of a three-phase program tu ,ay for the 
Bosnia deployment. That was a major 
reprogramming, which our committee 
approved last month. 

Today we deal with phase two, this 
supplemental we have recommended 
more than the President asked for be- 
cause we determine that he actually 
needed more at this point in order to 
pay for what is going on in Bosnia. The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON] said that we were meeting the 
President halfway on this bill. In the 
area of national defense and the Bosnia 
deployment, we are meeting him 125 
percent of the way because we in- 
creased his request for $620 million to 
$820 million. I wil submit a detailed 
statement as to exactly what those 
funds are to be used for. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are very com- 
mitted to providing our troops, wher- 
ever they might be, whatever they need 
to accomplish their mission and to pro- 
tect themselves while they are doing 
it. But we want to deliver another mes- 
sage as strongly as we can. The Depart- 
ment of Defense funding, money appro- 
priated to provide for our national de- 
fense, is not going to become a bank 
for other agencies’ operations, al- 
though we may support those oper- 
ations. I say that because part of the 
President's request was to have the De- 
partment of Defense provide an addi- 
tional $200 million in offsets for what I 
would describe briefly as a foreign aid 
program for Bosnia after U.S. troops 
leave. We resisted that strongly, and 
we were successful, and that $200 mil- 
lion will not come from Department of 
Defense funds. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
committee will ask in the House for 
permission to revise and extend and in- 
clude tabular material, and I would 
like to insert a detailed explanation of 
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how these funds will be used and tab- 
ular material following my comments 
at this point in the RECORD. The chair- 
man will ask for that permission when 
we go back into the House. 


With that, let me say God bless our 
troops in Bosnia. We will do everything 
we can to provide them what they 
need. 


Mr. Chairman, | rise to provide a brief expla- 
nation of those items under the jurisdiction of 
the Subcommittee on National Security in H.R. 
3019. 


Title Il of this bill contains funding for a 
number of programs related to international 
peacekeeping activities. Chapter IV of this title 
provides a total of $782.5 million in emergency 
supplemental appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to finance unfunded costs re- 
sulting from the NATO-led Bosnia Peace Im- 
plementation Force [IFOR] and Operation 
Deny Flight. In conjunction with $37.5 million 
provided to the Department for Bosnia-related 
military construction costs in chapter Ill, H.R. 
3019 contains a total of $820 million for De- 
partment of Defense costs stemming from the 
Bosnia operation. These supplemental appro- 
priations are totally offset by $820 rescissions 
of previously appropriated Department of De- 
fense funds identified by the Secretary of De- 
fense as excess to requirements. Additional 
rescissions of $70 million have been included 
to offset funding in chapter || associated with 
the transfer of F—16 aircraft to the Government 
of Jordan. 


The President has requested supplemental 
funding to replenish the Military Services’ mili- 
tary personnel and operation and maintenance 
accounts for costs incurred due to the Bosnia 
deployment. Without these funds the Services 
will be forced to absorb the costs, forcing 
steps which will degrade military readiness 
and quality of life programs such as delaying 
promotions and personnel moves and cancel- 
ing exercises and training operations. 

This supplemental represents the second 
phase of the Department of Defense’s plan to 
finance the cost of the Bosnia deployment. On 
January 21, 1996, the Department submitted a 
reprogramming request to the congressional 
defense committees for other Bosnia-related 
costs in the amount of $991 million, offset by 
an equal amount available due to revised in- 
flation assumptions regarding programs in the 
fiscal year 1996 Department of Defense Ap- 
propriations Act. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions has been advised the Department will 
submit a second reprogramming action in the 
near future to cover any remaining incremental 
fiscal year 1996 costs from the Bosnia deploy- 
ment and other unfunded contingency oper- 
ations. 

The President requested a total of $620 mil- 
lion in supplemental appropriations for Bosnia- 
related defense costs. The additional $200 
million provided in this bill is for military per- 
sonnel and logistics support costs identified 
subsequent to the President's submission. 

The following table provides details of the 
appropriations in Chapters Ill and IV: 
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FISCAL YEAR 1996 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS REQUEST 
[In thousands of dollars] 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Operation and maintenance, Army ......... 
Operation and maintenance, Marine 


Grand Total sss 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The total of S310 
million for military personnel includes addi- 
tional incremental costs for pay and allow- 
ances for active duty and reserve personnel 
deployed in support of the Bosnia operation. 
Such costs include basic allowance for sub- 
sistence, imminent danger pay, family separa- 
tion allowance and foreign duty pay. 

The total of $446.1 million for operation and 
maintenance is for additional incremental 
costs for unit operations, transportation, logis- 
tics, consumable supplies, fuel and spare 
parts in support of IFOR and operation deny 
flight. 

The committee notes with concern emerging 
trends associated with the expenses of 
logistical and other support for U.S. ground 
forces in the IFOR area of operations, particu- 
larly in the area of contractor-provided logistics 
support [LOGCAP]. These costs have risen 
considerably beyond initial estimates. While 
recognizing the need to provide essential re- 
sources to U.S. troops in support of IFOR, the 
committee expects the Department of Defense 
to live up to its recent commitment to control- 
ling any further cost growth. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, let me simply make 
one point in response to what the gen- 
tleman said with respect to the troops 
in Bosnia. I certainly want to join in 
the salute to them. The chairman of 
the committee, Mr. LIVINGSTON, and I 
accompanied the President to Bosnia 
to review the troops just a very short 
period of time ago, and I must say that 
I was deeply impressed by the degree of 
commitment that those young people 
have. They feel that they have a job to 
do, and they are proud of it, and they 
are proud of the way they are doing it. 
They have every right to be proud of it. 
They are working in some places in 
very tough conditions and very tough 
working circumstances, but they feel 
that they are doing something that is 
going to benefit the region and this 
country, and we owe each and every 
one of them our thanks and congratu- 
lations. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
MOLLOHAN]. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Chairman, here 
we go again, I rise today to speak to 
that portion of the bill that deals with 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Commerce, State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and related agencies. I can only imag- 
ine, as I rise, that the Republican lead- 
ership is à bit uneasy about this, if not 
embarrassed, to still be dealing with 
last year's legislative business. This 
appropriations measure is 159 days 
late. That is, it has been 159 days since 
the beginning of fiscal year 1996, and 
the majority still has not passed all of 
the appropriation bills. This Congress 
has not yet gotten last year's business 
completed. 

We have got to get on with last 
year's appropriations bills, Mr. Chair- 
man, or we are going to be another 
year behind. 

This, my colleagues, is a process gone 
awry and clearly shows bad process im- 
pacting substance. It is no way to run 
a railroad, let alone a legislative body. 

Specifically, this bill falls short of 
providing the resources for the United 
States to maintain its competitive and 
technological edge. If we are to remain 
competitive in the new world economy, 
we must be at the forefront in techno- 
logical research and development. This 
bil slashes nondefense technological 
investment by eliminating funds for 
the Advanced Technology Program. In 
case my colleagues did not know it, 
Japan is very close to spending more 
money than the United States in abso- 
lute terms on research and develop- 
ment. Now that is a scary thought. 

Additionally, this bill forces the 
United States to renege, to renege on 
its international commitments, includ- 
ing peacekeeping commitments. This is 
irresponsible international citizenship. 
Last year the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. ROGERS] was instrumental 
in providing leadership in the area of 
the United Nations reform and im- 
provement. We all agreed that that had 
to be done. Because of Chairman Mr. 
ROGERS’ efforts an inspector general 
position is in place in the United Na- 
tions. 

Real progress is being made. Let us 
not impede the gains we have already 
made in this area, let us not be a piker. 
The United States made in this area, 
let us not be a piker. The United States 
must pay its bills. Let us fund peace- 
keeping. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, this continu- 
ing resolution kills the Cops on the 
Beat Program, kills the Cops on the 
Beat Program. President Clinton told 
the American people that he would 
help communities fight crime. He ful- 
filled that commitment. He proposed 
the COPS Program. It started in Octo- 
ber 1994. In that short time period over 
33,000 federally funded police officers 
are out in our communities serving 87 
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percent of the American public. The 
COPS Program i: working both in 
urban and rural communities. Chicago, 
Atlantic City, Tampa, New Orleans, 
San Antonio, Las Vegas are just a few 
of the places where crime rates are 
down. Numerous police organizations 
and civic groups support the COPS Pro- 
gram, and so do communities all across 
this Nation. Proof lies in the fact that 
from 47 States, Mr. Chairman, rep- 
resenting 2,332 jurisdictions, are cur- 
rently pending applications for COPS 
Program participation. Another 7,765 
officers could be on the beat now if this 
legislation did not kill the COPS Pro- 
gram, and we could be adding another 
30,000 cops to the beat in this next 
year. But the COPS Program under 
this legislation is killed. 

Mr. Chairman, we have got to ask 
why, why kill a program that is clearly 
working and that is clearly in demand. 
Is it because the COPS Program was 
brought to fruition by President Clin- 
ton? Is it because the majority did not 
create the COPS Program? Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know the answer to that, 
I do not know the reason, but I do 
know that the program is working all 
over this Nation, and I do know that 
the majority is trying to destroy it, 
and I do know that they have sought to 
replace it with an unfocused program 
called Local Law Enforcement Block 
Grant Program. 

Knowing, that, how can our col- 
leagues expect the President to sign 
this bill? We know he cannot. He is 
committed to helping local commu- 
nities fight crime. The COPS Program 
works. Our colleagues kill it in this 
legislation; he cannot fund it. 

In summary, let us get down to busi- 
ness. Let us keep the politics out of 


this bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROG- 


ERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
not going to speak until my colleague 
on the subcommittee brought up some 
very touchy points. Now there is 
money in this bill for the Advanced 
Technology Program, as the gentleman 
well knows. There is money in title IV, 
$100 million for the Advanced Tech- 
nology Program. All they’ve got to do 
is find offsets in other spending to pay 
for it, and it is there. The President 
can have the money just like that by 
signing this bill and finding the offsets. 

2, this Congress has said here- 
tofore under our leadership, that we 
are going to reduce the rate of U.N. 
peacekeeping assessment from 31 per- 
cent of the total that the United States 
has to pay to 25 percent. Unilaterally, 
we said that. There is-money in this 
bill for that as well, to pay practically 
the 25 percent that we obligated our- 
selves to pay, provided the President 
finds offsets so there is not a deficit 
spending situation. That is all he has 
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to do. The money is in this bill in title 
IV for that very purpose. 

Now COPS. We have debated this 
thing how many times this year? I 
think this is the fifth or sixth time we 
wil have voted on this issue. Every 
time the Congress says it is a waste of 
money, and instead, let us fund the 
block grants to the local communities 
so they can have a say-so about how 
the money is spent, and yet they sim- 
ply will not go along down at the White 
House. This is not a debate over put- 
ting more police on the streets. We 
have $1.9 billion in this bill for cops on 
the beat or other purposes that the 
local communities may want to put in. 

I wil tell my colleagues what is 
wrong. According to the GAO, half the 
localities in America cannot afford the 
25 percent match that is required. We 
do not require that in our program. 
Why does the President not understand 
that? These communities cannot afford 
to match this local share. In our bill, 
in our program, we provide $1.9 billion, 
and communities just do not have the 
25-percent local match—it is 10 per- 
cent. Next year the COPS Program 
costs 50 percent, and the fourth year 
100 percent. We charge 10 percent. 

This is a good bill; I urge its support. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 


LER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chairman, 
rise in strong opposition to this legislation. The 
interior appropriations language alone is rea- 
son enough for the President to again use his 
veto pen. 

| could, and do, criticize the Republican 
leadership for failing to provide the House with 
adequate time to review this bill, which con- 
tains many drastic policy changes in our his- 
toric approach to protecting the environment 
and managing natural resources. | could, and 
do, object, as the senior Democrat on the Re- 
sources Committee, to nearly half the Commit- 
tee being excluded from the bill-writing proc- 
ess, even though much of the bill affects our 
jurisdiction. 

But this bill really presents a problem of 
substance, not process. With a few superficial 
changes, this is the same Interior bill that the 
President was right to veto last December. 
This bill, as Yogi Berra once said, is deja vu 
all over again. 

A flawed management plan is still imposed 
on the T: National Forest, but for 1 year 
instead of 2. The bill still interferes with the ju- 
dicial process, waiving environmental laws 
which were violated in past timber sales, de- 
Spite a negotiated settlement pending before 
the court. Other offensive legislative riders re- 
main as well, such as the one gutting the Mo- 
jave Desert National Preserve. 

The bill is riddled with punitive provisions 
which have little or nothing to do with the 
budget and everything to do with 
antienvironmental policies. 

While the people and programs which are 
dedicated to protecting and preserving the en- 
vironment are made to protecting and preserv- 
ing the environment are made to suffer dis- 
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proportionate cuts, the special interests who 
want to profit at taxpayer expense, like the 
timber companies, get what they want from 
the Republicans. 

If the extreme, antienvironmental Repub- 
lican leadership persists in forcing this legisla- 
tion through the Congress, they will produce 
yet another shutdown of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We saw what happened the last time 
the Republicans chose to inflict the pain of 
Government shutdown on the American peo- 
ple. The Democratic task force just held a 
hearing at which we heard the devastating im- 
pact of the past Republican-inspired shut- 
downs on our ability to enforce the laws pro- 
tecting our environment and to prosecute 
those who blatantly ignore the laws on clear 
air, clean water, toxics, and natural resources. 
Do we want a repeat of that debacle? 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. MOLLOHAN]. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the ranking minority member 
for giving me an additional minute. I 
simply want to respond to my distin- 
guished chairman, who I have great ad- 
miration for, a point about sayine that 
there is money in this bill for the Ad- 
vanced Technology Program, that 
there is money in this bill for peace- 
keeping. If there is money in this bill, 
it is funny money, it is more worthless 
than monopoly money. We cannot put 
money in an appropriations bill. The 
purpose is to appropriate money; it is 
an action activity; and make it contin- 
gent upon finding the money. We either 
have it in the appropriations bill or we 
do not. This appropriations bill does 
not fund peacekeeping, it does not fund 
the Advanced Technology Program, 
and it does not fund the COPS Pro- 
gram. That kills the COPS Program, 
and that is terribly regrettable and, I 
think, will guarantee its veto, as the 
majority knows, by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN]. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
delegation of this House went to Bos- 
nia last weekend, and we met with the 
American military leaders in that war 
torn country, and it was unanimous 
from Admiral Smith to General Nash 
to the head of the 1st Army. Every sin- 
gle military man we talked to, who in- 
cidentally are doing a magnificent job 
and who, in my opinion, have accom- 
plished the initial part of our mission, 
and that is to create a peace and a divi- 
sion of the warring factions in Bosnia. 
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But each and every one of them told 
us that the only way we are going to be 
successful in withdrawing our troops in 
a timely fashion is that reconstruction 
moneys be immediately sent. We met 
with Carl Bildt, the Ambassador who is 
going to handle the civilian side of re- 
construction. I told Carl Bildt that it is 
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not the responsibility of the United 
States of America to rebuild Bosnia. It 
is a European problem, and we are not 
going to bear a majority of that load. 

So we are going to put up $200 mil- 
lion or thereabouts in this bill We 
have insisted that Carl Bildt raise an- 
other 80 percent, or $1.2 billion, from 
European and other nations. If, indeed, 
we are going to come out of Bosnia suc- 
cessful, and I was one of the ones who 
encouraged the President not to go 
there, but we did go there and our mis- 
sion is successful so far, and it can be 
successful to the nth degree if we can 
begin immediately the reconstruction 
project. 

This is a very small part of this bill 
that is before us today, but it is a very 
important part of this mission in Bos- 
nia. I urge Members to support the bill 
to include the $197 million that we are 
going to put up as seed money for the 
$1.5 billion. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from New 
York, [Mrs. LOWEY]. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, frankly, 
I do not even understand why we are 
voting on this bill today. It is the same 
legislation that the President has ve- 
toed before. What this legislation does 
to our schools is completely unaccept- 
able. If enacted, this legislation would 
make the largest education cut in the 
history of our Nation. Let me repeat 
that. This legislation makes the larg- 
est education cut in the history of our 
Nation. 

My State of New York will lose $300 
million, or 15 percent of its Federal 
education funding, if this legislation is 
enacted. New York City will lose over 
$67 million in Title I funds alone. In 
New York City, 60,000 schoolchildren 
will lose basic math and reading in- 
struction, 2,700 teaching jobs will be 
eliminated. 

This bill also, unbelievably, elimi- 
nates the summer jobs program. In 
New York City, some 24,000 teens will 
be left without any meaningful em- 
ployment or the opportunity to earn 
money. There are simply no State or 
local funds to make up for these cuts in 
Federal aid without increasing prop- 
erty taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, frankly, | do not understand 
why we are even voting on this bill. It's the 
same legislation that the President has vetoed 
before. What this legislation does to our 
schools is completely unacceptable. If en- 
acted, this legislation would make the largest 
education cut in the history of our Nation. Let 
me repeat that—this legislation makes the 
M education cut in the history of our Na- 


My State of New York will lose S300 million 
or 15 percent of its Federal education funding 
if this legislation is enacted. New York City will 
lose over $67 million in title | funds alone. In 
New York City, 60,000 school children will 
lose basic math and reading instruction. Some 
2,700 teaching jobs will be eliminated. 

This bill also eliminates the summer jobs 
program. In New York City this summer, 
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24,000 teens will be left without any meaning- 
ful employment or the opportunity to earn 
money. 

There are simply no State or local funds to 
make up for these cuts in Federal aid without 
increasing property taxes. Is that the Repub- 
lican agenda—to force cities and States to 
pick up more of the tab? to increase local 
property taxes? 

Mr. Chairman, we should not be considering 
this legislation today. It is an insult to our stu- 
dents, their families, our teachers and our 
schools. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BACHUS]. 

Mr. BACHUS. Mr. Chairman, | rise on behalf 
of myself and my colleagues, Mr. BEVILL of 
Alabama and Mrs. PRYCE and Mr. HOBSON of 
Ohio. Head injuries constitute a very serious 
public health problem. They are the most com- 
mon cause of death and disability among peo- 
ple under the age of 44. Very often, even mild 
and moderate brain traumas can seriously dis- 
rupt the academic careers of our young peo- 


e. 

For several years the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration has supported the activi- 
ties of six regional head injury centers all of 
which were selected competitively by the De- 
partment of Education. At this time, two re- 
main active—the Ohio Valley Center based at 
Ohio State University and the Southeastern 
Regional Center based at the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham. 

These centers help ensure that the latest in- 
formation and knowledge about how to treat 
and rehabilitate head injuries are translated 
into services that reach victims. They upgrade 
and coordinate the efforts of emergency medi- 
cal technicians, physicians, vocational rehabili- 
tation and other rehabilitation agencies, vic- 
tims' families, volunteer organizations, and 
others concerned with head injury. 

The Labor, Health and Human Services and 
Education Subcommittee recognized their ex- 
cellent work in its report, and we are grateful 
for this support. 

am pleased to report that the Senate made 
available $1 million to enable these two cen- 
ters to serve as national resources so that the 
progress made by the regional centers would 
be continued. It is our hope that the committee 
would support this initiative in conference. 

At this time, | would like to address the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Appropriations in 
a brief colloquy. 

Mr. Chairman, head injuries are the 
leading cause of death and injury to 
people under the age of 44. I am pleased 
to report that the Senate has made 
available, and I would like to engage 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education of the Committee on 
Appropriations in a brief colloquy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report 
that the Senate made available $1 mil- 
lion to enable these two centers to 
serve as national resources so that the 
progress made by regional head injury 
centers could continue. It is my hope 
that our committee would support this 
initiative in conference. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHUS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. I can 
assure him and his colleagues in the 
Senate that I am fully supportive of 
the Senate recommendation. I support 
the funding of the regional head injury 
centers, subject, of course, to full com- 
petition to ensure that the most quali- 
fied centers are funded. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KNOLLENGERG], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. KNOLLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the President an- 
nounced this morning that he would 
veto the bill in its current form. Appar- 
ently it falls, still, $8 billion, some say 
$12 billion, short of quenching his appe- 
tite for Government spending. The 
message of the White House seems to 
be, "Ignore what we said 6 weeks ago. 
We want the era of big government to 
continue just a little bit longer." In 
fact, the President has indicated that if 
we try to hold him to his State of the 
Union address and the promise, he is 
going to shut down, I repeat, he is 
going to shut down government again. 

I think it is important that the 
media and the public understand what 
is happening here. The President wants 
to spend billions more on Government 
programs. If he does not get it, he will 
shut down government again. It is the 
same old broken record that we have 
been hearing since the beginning of 
this debate. I would warn the Presi- 
dent, shutting down the Government 
will not reap him political gain, so let 
us stop playing chicken. Instead, let us 
move forward. We must pass this bill 
and go to conference. The President 
needs to stop threatening & shutdown 
and start bargaining in good faith. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
HEINEMAN]. 

Mr. HEINEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this time to thank 
the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON], and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LEWIS], for including in this 
appropriations funding for a new EPA 
facility in Research Triangle Park. 
With this bill, the EPA can finally con- 
solidate into one facility 11 buildings, 
11 rundown buildings that they have 
been operating out of for the past 20 
years. These old facilities will cost the 
taxpayers more money than a new 
building in Research Triangle Park. 
This building is state-of-the-art, and it 
is the top priority for the EPA as far as 
building is concerned. Critical new re- 
search on clean air technology will be 
possible with this facility. 
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Let me say to my colleagues, a vote 
for this bill is a vote for cost-effective, 
state-of-the-art environmental re- 
search. This is the future for our com- 
munity, our commitment to the envi- 
ronment in America. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and the people of the United 
States thank him. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 50 seconds to simply note that de- 
Spite the comment of the previous 
Speaker, the President has never 
threatened a shutdown of the Govern- 
ment. That has come over from their 
side of the aisle. It has come from time 
to time from the very top levels of 
their side of the aisle. The record is 
pretty clear; the President has done ev- 
erything humanly possible to avoid it. 

I would suggest that the Congress 
this year has done virtually nothing 
while we are in session, it has done vir- 
tually nothing, except to take time off 
to allow Mr. DOLE to campaign. Then 
when we finally do come back to work, 
it passes this let's-pretend bill, which 
is going nowhere and is already facing 
& Presidential veto. That is not my 
idea of à Congress that is serious about 
its business. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge Members to vote against this leg- 
islation. There is a famous illusionist 
in America, his name is David 
Copperfield. He would be proud of this 
bill. This bill is an example of illusion. 
It acts like it is providing funds for 
education and for the environment and 
lots of other efforts that are needed in 
our country, and desired by people, but 
it is an illusion, because when we read 
the whole bill we find, and especially 
with the amendment that passed on 
the floor here today, that these moneys 
are never going to be provided. 

Let us leave the discussion, for the 
moment, of the bill. Let us talk about 
people in the country. I was in a school 
in my district last week. When I 
walked in the front door I was sur- 
rounded by parents, teachers, the prin- 
cipal, and students. They wanted to 
know why I had voted for the last con- 
tinuing resolution that cut Head Start 
by 25 percent and cut chapter I by 25 to 
30 percent. 

It is not the program that was impor- 
tant, it was the people that are impor- 
tant. They took me in classrooms of 
their hard-to-teach youngsters who 
could not learn in a setting of 30 chil- 
dren in the traditional style, but when 
they were set in front of a computer 
with a CD ROM with earphones, they 
turned on and they began to learn. The 
funding for that program was in part, 
in significant part, put together by 
chapter I. 

We are talking here today about 
flesh-and-blood human beings. Look, 
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people in the country know the most 
significant challenge to this society is 
a standard of living, an economic pie in 
this country, that is no longer growing 
the way it used to grow. We all know 
that is the problem. It was brought out 
in the Republican Presidential pri- 
maries, it is brought out to each of us 
as we meet our constituents every day. 

What people do not want is for us to 
take away helps and proposals that 
will help them meet this challenge. 
Every American knows that educating 
our children to be productive citizens 
in this great international marketplace 
that we are all competitors in today is 
the most important help that the Fed- 
eral Government can give to local and 
State government and to families and 
to people. 

So I beg Members today, refuse this 
legislation. The President is going to 
veto it, for the right reasons, not be- 
cause he does not want to have an ap- 
propriation in place, but because it will 
hurt flesh-and-blood people, children of 
this country, that we need to be edu- 
cating and helping the local and pri- 
vate sector work to educate these chil- 
dren to be private citizens. 

We can do better than this. Let us 
turn this piece of legislation down. Let 
us get into the negotiation with the 
President, as we should have been in it 
months ago, to find an answer to this 
appropriation that he can sign and 
would be a consensus between the Re- 
publican party and the Democrat Party 
to move this country in a positive di- 
rection. Vote this bill down. Let us get 
& bill on the floor the President will 
sign and is good for the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 seconds to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GOODLING]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to point out to the minority 
whip that the recent problem with 
processing for free applications for stu- 
dent financial aid had nothing to do 
with the Congress of the United States. 
Simply, the Department did not print 
or distribute the applications in a 
timely manner, because they were 
sending all of their staff all over the 
place selling direct lending, rather 
than taking care of their business that 
they should have been. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume 

Mr. Chairman, the minority leader 
said this is a matter about people. I 
agree, and people pay taxes, and they 
expect the United States of America to 
spend the money they entrust to us 
wisely. What this is about is a misuse 
of their taxpayers' dollars. We are 
spending more than we receive, and we 
are attempting to get things under 
control. 

We are succeeding, but the President 
is not satisfied with what we are doing. 
He wants to continue to hand out tax- 
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payers’ money, spend more than we re- 
ceive and we will not let him do it. We 
are downscaling the Government, and 
we are still providing $14 billion for law 
enforcement, $23 billion for education, 
$38 billion for veterans’ benefits, et 
cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Chairman, this may not be a bill 
that gives the President as much 
money as he wants, but it gives the 
American people the benefits they 
need, and at a reasonable price. It is a 
start. We must complete the process by 
passing this bill, sending it to con- 
ference, and sending it to the President 
of the United States, and let him ex- 
plain to the American people why, if 
we have not given him the $8 billion 
more over the hundreds of billions of 
dollars that we are giving him, why 
that is not enough. He said, “This is 
the era where Big Government ceases 
to exist." Let him prove it. Let him 
sign this bill. I urge Members to pass 
this bill and send it to the Senate and 
to the conference. 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Chairman, reluctantly, | 
must vote against passage of H.R. 3019, the 
omnibus appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1996. | support the bill’s goal to provide fund- 
ing for Federal agencies for the remainder of 
fiscal year 1996 at a level consistent with the 
goal of achieving a balanced budget. How- 
ever, | have several concerns regarding the 
bill and I'd like to elaborate on them. 

First, | object to the inclusion of abortion rid- 
ers in appropriations bills. The rider in this bill, 
in particular, was grossly unfair to poor women 
who are the victims of rape or incest. Each 
year, thousands of American women are bru- 
tally raped, or are the tragic victims of incest. 
Their emotional and physical burdens are 
compounded when they find themselves preg- 
nant as a result. | do not believe that the 
rights of States outweigh the rights of poor, 
Medicaid-eligible women who are pregnant as 
a result of heinous crimes committed against 
them, and | strongly oppose the language in 
the bill which would deny a woman the right 
to choose in these instances. 

| oppose the inclusion of the provision to re- 
quire nonprofit Federal grant recipients to re- 
port their lobbying expenditures because it is 
unclear whether this will be a burdensome 
regulatory requirement for charities, which 
typically do not have the personnel resources 
to devote to this. At a time when we are ex- 
pecting charities to meet additional demands, 
and we are trying to reduce regulatory redtape 
on all sectors of our society, | felt this amend- 
ment was contradictory to these goals. While 
there are certainly organizations whose lobby- 
ing activities should be questioned, this 
amendment is still too broad and would un- 
fairly impact many legitimate charities. 

| also object to the level of funding provided 
for education. Education should be one of our 
Nation's top priorities, and that simply was not 
reflected in this bill. Education programs would 
have received a $3.3 billion reduction in fund- 
ing, which is simply too high. | voted against 
the fiscal year 1996 Labor-HHS-Education ap- 
propriations bill because of the education re- 
ductions as well as the abortion language ! 
mentioned above. Mr. Chairman, | agree that 
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education programs need to be reformed and 
consolidated, and | emphatically agree every 
program needs to be on the table for spending 
reductions. But drastically cutting funding is 
neither education reform now an equitable 
way to stay on track for a balance budget. 

Finally, | support the goals of our major en- 
vironmental laws in this country. For example, 
| believe that we must ensure that the air we 
breathe and the water we drink and swim in 
is clean. And, although this agency is far from 
perfect, | believe we must fund the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency [EPA] at a level that 
enables it to enforce these and many other 
important environmental laws. Like men- 
tioned above, no agency or program can be 
devoid of reductions. But we must work to en- 
sure that these reductions are fair and equi- 
table—and this bill made absolutely no im- 
provements to the original VA-HUD appropria- 
tions bill that | voted against for the same rea- 
sons. 

In conclusion, to achieve a balanced Fed- 
eral budget, all areas, including education and 
EPA will have to contribute to this effort. How- 
ever, | could not support House levels of fund- 
ing or the legislative riders. Lets fund these 
necessary programs at an appropriate level 
without adding controversial issues to an al- 
ready difficult process. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in oppo- 
sition to this bill. By bringing this proposal to 
the floor in a form that we know the President 
will veto, the majority continues to hold nec- 
essary Government programs and innocent 
Federal employees hostage to their agenda. 

This bill continues totally unacceptable cuts 
in education spending, it provides greatly inad- 
equate funding for our environmental protec- 
tion programs, and it gratuitously brings abor- 
tion issues into this spending bill. It contains 
provision after provision which clearly will re- 
Sult in a veto of this effort. 

Many of my colleagues have spoken elo- 
quently on these issues. 

But | also want to draw my colleagues' at- 
tention to another part of this bill—provisions 
amending FDA law concerning the export of 
unapproved drugs. While | know the sponsor 
of this legislation is well-meaning in his in- 
tent—and indeed in another context | believe 
| could find much common ground with him on 
this effort—it is unnecessary and inappropriate 
to include this measure in this legislation. 

The regular committee process is the right 
way to develop and refine legislation on these 
issues. And that is the way this bill should be 
handled. We are not at the end of this ses- 
sion. We are not running out of time on a 
measure that has been agreed to on both 
sides of the aisle and both Houses of the Con- 
gress. There is no time-sensitive crisis situa- 
tion which would require an unusual procedure 
for consideration. It should not be done in this 


way. 

Not only is this inappropriate, but this kind 
of process lends itself to errors and 
misjudgments. | am concerned, for example, 
that a number of provisions that evidently 
were intended by the sponsor to be included 
to address FDA concerns with the bill were 
not in fact included because of the rush of the 
drafting and consideration process. To men- 
tion only one example, the provision before us 
does not include the necessary protections re- 
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quested by the FDA to restrict importation of 
blood and tissue products for future export to 
assure that there is no diversion or cross-con- 
tamination into our own blood supply. 

There are additional areas that at least de- 
serve careful consideration before this bill is 
rushed forward. 

Under this proposal, if a drug is approved in 
any one of a number of listed countries, it can 
then be exported from the United States for 
export into any country that does not have a 
legal barrier to such import. But it does not re- 
quire that the drug be labeled for use in a way 
similar to what was approved. It does not re- 
quire that promotion in the recipient country be 
consistent with the indications and contra- 
indications. Nor does it require suspension of 
export if the FDA finds the drug presents an 
imminent hazard in the recipient country. 

Again, | want to make clear that | personally 
am receptive to some revision in our FDA law 
on the export of unapproved drugs. | consider 
this a likely candidate for the development of 
a bipartisan consensus if it is considered in 
the normal process. 

But action in this way increases the likeli- 
hood of error. This FDA section does not be- 
long in this bill. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, | oppose H.R. 
3019. 

This bill would make the largest cuts in edu- 
cation funding in the Nation’s history. Its cuts 
are worse than the cuts found in the current 
continuing resolution it would replace. 

The bill causes local school districts even 
more uncertainty than the existing CR be- 
cause the bill promises to restore some funds, 
but only upon the passage of separate legisla- 
tion at some uncertain date. The local plan- 
ning and budgeting process will be turned on 
its head by this foolish provision. 

The bill includes huge funding cuts in title |, 
Safe and Drug Free School, Summer Jobs 
Program, job training, and school improvement 
programs. 

The education cuts proposed by the Repub- 
licans place our Nation and our future at a 
grave risk. 

Earlier this week, Democrats on the Com- 
mittee on Economic and Educational Opportu- 
nities heard from people on the education 
frontline: parents, teachers, and students. 
They described for us, in vivid detail, the po- 
tential damage of Republican budget cuts on 
education at the local level. We explored what 
would happen if the defunding of education is 
not stopped. If the continuing resolution is ex- 
tended through the fiscal year, our Nation will 
face the largest cut in education funding in its 
history. We will have stolen $3.3 billion from 
America's schoolchildren. 

They are a national treasure; we must pro- 
tect them from idiotic, antieducation budget 
cuts. 

The legislative provisions in the bill dem- 
onstrate conclusively that this is not a serious 
proposal. Controversial legislative riders have 
no place in an appropriations bills 5 months 
into the fiscal year. Here are a few examples: 

The bill caps the direct lending program. 
That has nothing to do with appropriations—it 
is a direct spending program. The bill would 
cap the program at 30 percent of total student 
loan borrowing. So hundreds of thousands of 
young people and their parents will be denied 
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the service, flexible terms, and economy of the 
popular direct loans program. 

The bill would make the Secretary of Edu- 
cation go begging to the Republican Congress 
to be able to recover taxpayer funds from spe- 
cial interest guaranty agencies. 

The bill would make one of the most preva- 
lent and expensive types of workplace inju- 
ries—repetitive motion injuries—off limits for 
the Nation's workplace safety agency. The 
Federal Government can neither issue stand- 
ards nor record the incidence of injuries. 

Finally, the bill would restrict the ability of 
the National Labor Relations Board to enforce 
the Nation's labor laws and protect the rights 
of both workers and employers. 

| urge my colleagues to vote against this 
bill. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, | rise in oppo- 
sition to H.R. 3019, the omnibus appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1996. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this body stands here today, 5 
months into this fiscal year, without having re- 
Solved the remaining appropriations bills for so 
many critical Federal agencies. 

What is even more incredulous is the fact 
that our colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle have failed to get the message conveyed 
to us by the American people after the last 
Republican-provoked budget crisis. That mes- 
sage was clear—do not risk a shutdown of the 
Federal Government by promoting an extreme 
set of budget priorities. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears this advice has gone unheeded and 
once again, we have a misguided proposal up 
for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill continues to gut the 
very basic quality of life programs upon which 
millions of working Americans depend. From 
the dawn to the twilight of life, programs sup- 
porting our Nation's children, families, the el- 
derly, and veterans in the areas of education, 
health care, the environment, housing, and 
crime prevention are all threatened. 

The continuing resolution will cause need- 
less suffering for our Nation's veterans. There 
are still no addbacks for medical care funding 
to reach the House-passed level. And despite 
appeals from the veterans community at large, 
limitations on personnel and travel for the of- 
fice of the secretary of Veterans Affairs are 
still included in this measure. This provision 
can only harm our ability to efficiently and ef- 
fectively serve our veterans. 

In the housing area, funding for public and 
low-income housing is drastically cut. Local 
Public authorities are, and will continue to be, 
faced with reduced security, maintenance, and 
administration. Housing for the elderly and dis- 
abled is reduced, placing these vulnerable 
populations at risk for becoming homeless. 
Furthermore, this bill includes a provision to 
transfer the HUD Office of Fair Housing to the 
Department of Justice. This one action imper- 
ils nearly three decades of efforts to end seg- 
regation and discrimination in housing. 

Mr. Chairman, environmental safety is also 
severely compromised under this measure, 
from superfund clean up delays, to the inability 
of tracking hazardous waste, to the postpone- 
ment or cancellation of environmental inspec- 
tions. In my own city of Cleveland, this means 
that EPA may not be able to provide re- 
quested assistance to the toxic sweep task 
force with regard to difficult toxic properties, or 
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provide community-based environmental pro- 
tection and compliance assistance to certain 
needy communities. 

This bill funds Americorps, the President's 
stellar initiative to promote community service 
nationwide, at only three-fourths of the fiscal 
year 1995 level. Americorps is of the highest 
priority to the administration and needs to be 
funded at a sufficient level to carry out its im- 
portant charge. 

One million children across the country will 
suffer from the GOP's $1.1 billion cut in title |. 
These disadvantaged children will be denied 
the teaching assistance they need in basic 
reading and math. The $266 million cut in safe 
and drug-free schools will jeopardize children's 
safety in classrooms across the country. 
Teachers and principals will be denied the crit- 
ical resources they need to provide children a 
safe, crime-free and drug-free environment in 
which to learn. 

Funding for summer jobs and employment 
training is also gutted. Where will our Nation's 
youth—who need and want to work—turn for 
summer jobs when the bill eliminates funding 
for the summer jobs program? Over 600,000 
young people will not have the opportunity to 
gain the work experience they need to prepare 
them for the job market. This drastic step cou- 
pled with the dramatic cuts in employment 
training, dislocated worker assistance, school- 
to-work, OSHA, and the national labor rela- 
tions board will reduce workers' employment 
opportunities, and will seriously threaten work- 
ers' safety. 

These cuts, coupled with those in other 
major quality-of-life programs, including low-in- 
come home energy assistance, health care, 
meals for the elderly, healthy start, and nu- 
merous other essential health and human 
services-related initiatives, will devastate the 
quality of life for millions of Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, crime prevention for our com- 
munities, industry development and State af- 
fairs are compromised by the 12 percent re- 
duction in funds requested by the Clinton ad- 
ministration for the appropriation for the De- 
partments of Commerce, Justice, and State, 
the judiciary and related programs. This reduc- 
tion terminates funding for many governmental 
programs that have proven to be excellent in- 
vestments of Federal dollars. 

The bill eliminated the advanced technology 
program that has created thousands of jobs 
across this Nation. H.R. 3019 also hampers 
economic opportunities for women and minori- 
ties by substantially curtailing funding for the 
minority business development agency by 
over 33 percent. This irresponsible and unjust 
slashing of the budget for this important agen- 
Cy will lead to the foreclosing of economic op- 
portunities for thousands of Americans who 
have also encountered discrimination. 

In the justice portion of the measure, the 
committee has failed to follow through with the 
President's unprecedented efforts to fight 
crime. The bill would slash funding for the 
highly successful and popular COPS Program 
that responds to the public's desire for an in- 
creased police presence in- our communities. 
As a result of the cuts in this legislation, the 
hiring of new police officers under the COPS 
Grant Program would be ended. Instead, a 
Republican local law enforcement block grant 
program would replace mechanisms set up in 
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the 1994 crime bill to fund local crime fighting. 
And for those persons needing legal aid, the 
legal services corporation that provides vital 
legal assistance to poor Americans who can- 
not afford an attorney has also been targeted 
for substantial cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3019 is so replete with 
misguided priorities that there is insufficient 
time to address all of my concerns. My con- 
Stituents have made it clear to me that they 
oppose the short-sighted and extreme position 
this omnibus appropriations legislation rep- 
resents. | know that my position on this bill 
has been the right one, and | urge my col- 
leagues to oppose this measure. 

Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
opposition to H.R. 3019, the Republican omni- 
bus appropriations bill. This legislation contin- 
ues the assault on working and retired Ameri- 
cans. It targets the programs which are most 
important to them, including education, crime, 
energy assistance, and job training. It’s time 
for Republicans to stop playing games and 
start facing up to their responsibilities. The 
House should defeat this bill and instead pass 
a clean appropriations bill that funds these 
programs at adequate levels. 

H.R. 3019 is the eleventh funding bill pro- 
posed by Republicans this fiscal year and it is 
even more irresponsible that the last. Mr. 
Chairman, it was bad enough to slash these 
vital programs in the first place. Now, adding 
insult to injury, the Republicans are promising 
to restore some of the cuts only if there are fu- 
ture unidentified cuts in other entitlement pro- 
grams. Where are these future cuts going to 
come from? We all know where they looked 
for savings last time—Medicare and Medicaid. 
Mr. Speaker, it is not right to balance the 
budget on the backs of senior citizens and 
children. 

Education should be a priority in this coun- 
try. Denying children a good education is un- 
justifiable and irresponsible. The Republican 
majority wants to cut $3.2 billion from 1995 
education funding levels—$4.7 billion less 
than the administration's request. H.R. 3019 
would cut over $1.2 billion from the Title | 
Compensatory Education Program. This pro- 
gram directly funds the most disadvantaged 
Schools across the country, providing impor- 
tant Federal dollars for greatly needed edu- 
cational material necessary for a good edu- 
cation. Last year, the city of Philadelphia re- 
ceived over $78 million in title | funding. 
Should this legislation be approved, Philadel- 
phia schools alone would lose over $13 million 
in title | funding, resulting in a significantly re- 
duced number of children receiving the nec- 
essary educational skills needed to compete in 
the modern world. 

H.R. 3019 would eliminate $900 million from 
financial assistance to students. This legisla- 
tion robs this Nation’s neediest kids, by cutting 
into the Pell Grant and Perkins Loan Pro- 
grams. The Pell Grant Program would be 
slashed $756 million, denying America’s work- 
ing-class families the opportunity to further 
their education in undergraduate and graduate 
studies. This bill also would eliminate entirely 
the funding for capital contributions to the Per- 
kins Loan Program. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion would slam the door of educational oppor- 
tunities in the faces of America’s children. 

H.R. 3019 would also slash necessary fund- 
ing for employment and job training. The bill 
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appropriates $848 million less than the 1995 
level and $2.4 billion less than the President’s 
requested level. It is irresponsible in this time 
of limited job opportunities to restrict workers’ 
ability to gain valuable training and experience 
necessary in obtaining higher paying jobs. 

In addition, H.R. 3019 would rescind $100 
million from the fiscal year 1996 appropriation 
for the Low Income Home Energy Assistance 
Program [LIHEAP], as well as provide no ad- 
vance funding for the upcoming winter of 
1996-1997. As a result, should Congress fail 
to appropriate funding in the upcoming Budget 
for the 1997 fiscal year, the LIHEAP program 
would be effectively eliminated. LIHEAP pro- 
vides cooling and heating assistance to elderly 
and disabled people who can not afford to pay 
the energy bills on their own. 

H.R. 3019 would also drastically undermine 
previous congressional efforts to effectively 
fight crime across the country, including the 
Safe and Drug Free School Program. It would 
eliminate the highly successful Cops on the 
Beat Program—one of the strongest crime 
fighting weapons in the Nation. The City of 
Philadelphia has been able to hire 250 addi- 
tional police officers over the past 2 years. 
However, the program would be replaced with 
a local block grant containing no guarantee 
that one additional police officer would ever be 
hired. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3019 would enact the 
largest education cuts in this country's history. 
A vote for H.R. 3019 is a vote against good 
Schools, safe streets, basic job skills for work- 
ers, and energy assistance for the elderly and 
disabled. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, | oppose H.R. 3019 
and | urge this Congress to vote against this 
legislation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
3019, the Balanced Budget Downpayment Act 
Omnibus Appropriations for fiscal year 1996, 
includes funding for territorial programs as part 
of the Department of the Interior appropria- 
tions. 

| am pleased that the majority and the mi- 
nority have been able to include the same 
funding and program changes in H.R. 3019 
that were included in the conference report on 
H.R. 1977, the Interior appropriations bill. The 
compromises worked out by the House and 
Senate for H.R. 1977 are important to Guam, 
and | commend the House and Senate con- 
ferees for their work. Unfortunately, for rea- 
sons unrelated to the territorial funding provi- 
sions, the Interior appropriations bill had been 
vetoed by the president. 

| would like to reiterate the legislative history 
of certain provisions applicable to the com- 
pact-impact reimbursement to Guam. First, it 
is important to note that the amount appro- 
priated, $4.58 million for fiscal years 1996 
through 2001, was included in H.R. 1977 as 
the Underwood amendment. This was the 
amount requested in the president's fiscal year 
1996 budget, although the president budget 
proposal required a change in law. The Under- 
wood amendment was adopted by voice vote 
on the floor, and was intended as a reim- 
bursement to Guam for the educational and 
social costs incurred as a result of immigration 
to Guam from citizens of the Freely Associ- 
ated States. Public Law 99-239, which imple- 
mented the Compact of Free Association, also 
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authorized such reimbursement to Guam and 
other United States areas impacted by the 
compact. 

The Senate passed version of H.R. 1977 
did not include the funding for Guam's Com- 
pact-impact reimbursement, and the commit- 
tee report again cited the fact that the presi- 
dent's budget required a change in law. The 
House-Senate conference committee adopted 
a compromise that funded all the important 
territorial programs, and created a new Office 
of Insular Affairs. While the compromise lan- 
guage funded compact-impact reimbursement, 
it also required that the $4.58 million be uti- 
lized for capital improvement projects [CIPs]. It 
is important to note that, in Guam's case, the 
conference report language designated the 
CIP projects as those determined by the Gov- 
ernment of Guam. 

It is my understanding that the conference 
committee intended the capital improvement 
funding for Guam of $4.58 million as a com- 
pact-impact reimbursement. | expect the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to honor the conference 
committee's legislative intent, and to allow 
GovGuam to determine CIP projects as offsets 
for the $4.58 million reimbursement—in this 
manner, the fungible amounts in H.R. 3019— 
and previously in H.R. 1977—and Guam's 
designated CIPs can meet the reimbursement 
obligations that Congress intended. 

Mr. LAZIO. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
support of this bill because it rightfully protects 
the housing needs of our most vulnerable pop- 
ulations. 

When the House first passed H.R. 2099, the 
VA-HUD appropriations bill, my friend and col- 
league from California, the distinguished chair- 
man of the VA-HUD Appropriations Sub- 
committee, and | made it clear that protecting 
seniors and persons with disabilities are 
among the highest priorities for housing assist- 
ance of this House. H.R. 3019 recognizes this 
priority by providing an additional $75 million 
for both the section 202 program for seniors 
and section 811 program for the disabled to 
the VA-HUD Conference funding levels. 

This bill is yet another step by this Congress 
to balance the budget by the year 2002 and 
release our children and grandchildren from 
the burden of a trillion-dollar debt. This funding 
for the section 202 and 811 programs reaf- 
firms our commitment to provide assistance to 
needy seniors and others who cannot fully 
participate in the housing market. We have 
proven that even in reducing the growth in 
Federal programs, we are able to provide the 
necessary levels of funding for proven pro- 
grams that address a variety of our country’s 
needs. 

| would also like to take this opportunity to 
address another area in which this House can 
protect the housing needs of our most vulner- 
able populations. As | have told my colleagues 
before, the ill-advised combination of section 8 
project-based contracts on properties with 
FHA mortgage insurance has created an un- 
tenable funding situation. We are not against 
renewal per se; we are against renewals at 
unsustainable levels. If not effectively ad- 
dressed, the renewal costs will swallow the 
entire HUD budget for housing assistance. Re- 
solving this issue is one of the Housing Sub- 
committee's top priorities for this Con L 

H.R. 2880, the Balanced Budget pay- 
ment Act already enacted into law, allows the 
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Secretary to renew the contracts for 1 year for 
a very simple reason: we will not jeopardize 
the housing assistance of those tenants living 
in section 8 projects, especially the very sig- 
nificant number of seniors who depend on 
those programs to keep a roof over their 
heads. | believe we can find a solution that al- 
lows us to cut back the rapid growth of spend- 
ing, bring market discipline to these projects, 
and protect the deserving tenants who have 
benefited from the current program. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, | thank the 
gentielady from Utah for yielding me this time 
and commend her on her explanation of this 
resolution. 

| wanted to take this brief time to commend 
Chairman CLINGER and ranking minority mem- 
ber COLLINS on the spirit of cooperation in 
which they have brought this to us and have 
developed further understandings and rules to 
carry out this special testimony a ity. 

This is something which the mue Coie 
tee and the House have granted in only very 
Special circumstances when we create a se- 
lect committee to conduct an investigation or 
where a standing committee has indicated a 
compelling need for this authority. 

As we have made clear in our committee re- 
port on this resolution, we do not intend for 
this to be a precedent for granting this type of 
authority on a blanket basis to any committee 
for any pending or further investigations, as 
some would like. Moreover, we have estab- 
lished three criteria for measuring any future 
requests from a standing committee for such 


authority. 

First, the request must be specific to a par- 
ticular investigation a committee is conducting. 
It should not be a request for such authority to 
apply to all pending or future investigations. 

Second, there must be shown a compelling 
need for such authority, such as in this in- 
stance where there is a clear case of wit- 
nesses refusing to cooperate in staff inter- 
views preliminary to a hearing. 

Third, there must be assurances from the 
committee chairman that full protection will be 
afforded to witnesses and to the committee's 
minority members, similar to the protections 
currently afforded in House rules for commit- 
tee hearings. 

For instance, there should be opportunity for 
minority participation in any depositions. And 
there should be the right of witnesses to have 
counsel. 

The Rules Committee was given all of these 
assurances in connection with Chairman 
CLINGER'S request to us for action on this res- 
olution. And those assurances were further 
confirmed by ranking minority member 
CARDISS COLLINS when she appeared before 
our committee in support of this resolution. 

While we did not adopt three amendments 
offered in our committee’s markup by the 
Rules Committee minority members, we do 
think the concerns raised in those amend- 
ments will be adequately addressed by the 
Government Reform and Oversight Committee 
in its understandings, agreements, and special 
rules adopted in concert with the minority on 
that committee. 

We did not think it was necessary for the 
Rules Committee to impose more detailed pro- 
cedures on another committee in this resolu- 
tion, since such procedures are being nego- 
tiated in good faith by that committee. 
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| therefore urge the adoption of this resolu- 
tion so that the Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight can expedite its hearing 
process with this special testimony authority 
and complete its investigation with the fullest 
information and evidence possible. | thank the 
gentlelady for yielding me this time and yield 
back the balance of my time. 

H. RES. 369—PROVIDING SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM 
AND OVERSIGHT TO OBTAIN TESTIMONY ON 
THE WHITE HOUSE TRAVEL OFFICE MATTER 
Purpose: The purpose of H. Res. 369 is to 

provide the Government Reform and Over- 

sight Committee with special authorities to 
obtain testimony in connection with its in- 
vestigation and study of the White House 

Travel Office matter. 

Background and Legislative History: On 
the morning of May 19, 1993, all seven mem- 
bers of the White House Travel Office were 
fired and told to vacate their offices in two 
hours. They were immediately replaced by 
employees of the Clinton campaign’s Arkan- 
Sas travel agency, World Wide Travel. And, 
later that same day, the White House an- 
nounced the launching of an FBI criminal in- 
vestigation of the former employees. 

While the travel office employees served at 
the pleasure of President, their precipitous 
dismissals, their replacement by the cam- 
paign's primary travel agency, and the man- 
ner in which the FBI was called into the 
matter, all raised an immediate storm of 
criticism. A subsequent White House man- 
agement review” of the travel office resulted 
in the reprimand of four White House staff- 
ers on July 2, 1993. That same day, a supple- 
mental appropriations bil was enacted that 
included a required review of the Travel Of- 
fice matter by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. At least three other inquiries were con- 
ducted into various aspects of the Travel Of- 
fice incident, resulting in reports by the Jus- 
tice Department's Office of Professional Re- 
sponsibility, the FBI, and the Treasury De- 
partment's Inspector General. 

Although the various reports answered 
some questions, they also had the effect of 
raising even more questions that were left 
unanswered. Consequently, in October of 
1994, then Government Operations Commit- 
tee ranking-minority member Bill Clinger 
renewed an earlier request for hearings into 
the Travel Office matter, at the same time 
releasing a 7l-page minority analysis of the 
issues unaddressed by the five reports. How- 
ever, no hearings into the Travel Office af- 
fair were held in the House during the 103rd 
Congress. 

Following the November elections, chair- 
man-designate Clinger of the newly named 
Government Reform and Oversight Commit- 
tee promised that his committee would fur- 
ther investigate the whole matter in the 
104th Congress. Following months of staff 
interviews and document collection, the 
committee began its hearings on October 26, 
1995, into the seven major issues raised and 
left unanswered by the five reports. And, fol- 
lowing the acquittal of Travel Office Direc- 
tor Billy Dale on both charges brought 
against him, Chairman Clinger requested 
that the Public Integrity Section of the Jus- 
tice Department turn over to the committee 
all documents related to the criminal pros- 
ecution for review by the committee. Begin- 
ning in January of 1996, the committee pro- 
ceeded with further hearings into the seven 
issues raised. 

The committee has often had great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining necessary information 
from current and former Administration of- 
ficials and private citizens linked to the 
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Travel Office incident. To date the commit- 
tee has issued numerous subpoenas to obtain 
critical documents and testimony. Moreover, 
significant new information has only come 
to light in recent weeks with the belated dis- 
closure of the memorandum of David Wat- 
kins, former Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Management and Administration. 

Because of the reluctance and even refusal 
of certain potential witnesses to cooperate ín 
voluntarily submitting to committee staff 
interviews in preparation for committee 
hearings, Chairman Clinger on February 29, 
1996, introduced H. Res. 369 to give the com- 
mittee special authorities to obtain sworn 
testimony through Member or staff deposi- 
tions, affidavits and interrogatories. Under 
existing House rules, sworn testimony may 
only be received for purposes of a formal 
hearing record at a duly constituted commit- 
tee hearing at which at least two Members 
must be present. In the absence of prelimi- 
nary staff interviews of key witnesses, such 
hearings are difficult if not impossible to 
adequately prepare for and therefore leave a 
committee with the trying task of attempt- 
ing to ascertain the most basic background 
information while simultaneously devising a 
line of questioning from scratch during the 
course of a hearing. 

H. Res. 369 is based on special testimony 
authority language contained in resolutions 
authorizing past House investigations of 
such matters as Koreagate, ABSCAM, Iran- 
Contra, and October Surprise. 

Major Provisions: H. Res. 369 would— 

Authorize the chairman of the Committee 
on Government Reform and Oversight, for 
purposes of its investigation and study of the 
Travel Office matter, upon consultation with 
the ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, to authorize the taking of affidavits, 
and of depositions, pursuant to notice or sub- 
pot by a member or staff of the commit- 
tee designated by the chairman, or require 
the furnishing of information by interrog- 
atory, under oath administered by a person 
otherwise authorized by law to administer 
oaths; 

Deem all such testimony to be taken in ex- 
ecutive session of the committee in Washing- 
ton D.C.; and 

Require such testimony to be considered as 
non-public until received by the committee, 
but permit it to be used by members of the 
committee in open session unless otherwise 
directed by the committee. 

Rule Request: H. Res. 369 has been referred 
to the Committee on Rules as a matter of 
original jurisdiction and therefore is privi- 
leged for House floor consideration once re- 
ported, without the need for a special rule 
providing for its consideration. 

On March 1, 1996, Chairman Clinger wrote 
to Chairman Solomon requesting that the 
Rules Committee hold a hearing and report 
the resolution to the House at the earliest 
possible date so that we can expedite our 
hearings and complete our investigation.” 


PREVIOUS HOUSE RESOLUTIONS GRANTING 
SPECIAL DEPOSITION AUTHORITY 


(Compiled by Rules Committee Majority 
Staff) 


Examples of Special Deposition Authority: 
Some examples of investigation authoriza- 
tion resolutions that have included special 
deposition authority are the following: 

President Nixon Impeachment Proceedings 
(98rd Congress, 1974, H. Res. 803)—This reso- 
lution gave the Judiciary Committee full au- 
thorization to conduct an impeachment in- 
quiry into allegations against President 
Nixon. Among other things it permitted the 
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committee to require by subpoena or other- 
wise the attendance and testimony of any 
person, including the taking of depositions 
by counsel to the committee. 

Assassinations Investigation (95th Con- 
gress, 1977, H. Res. 222)—This resolution cre- 
ated the Select Committee on Assassina- 
tions, and provided it with various proce- 
dural authorities, including the authority to 
take testimony under oath anywhere in the 
United States or abroad and authorized des- 
ignated staff of the select committee to ob- 
tain statements from any witness who is 
placed under oath by an authority who is au- 
thorized to administer oaths in accordance 
with the applicable laws of the U.S. 

Koreagate (95th Congress, 1977, H. Res. 252 
& H. Res. 752)—The first resolution gave 
broadened the authority House Standards 
Committee to investigate whether family 
members or associates of House Members, of- 
ficers or employees had accepted anything of 
value from the Koreans. The resolution also 
gave joint subpoena authority to the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
committee but permitted appeal to the com- 
mittee if one objected. It also gave special 
counsel the right to intervene in any judicial 
proceeding relating to the inquiry. The sec- 
ond resolution authorized committee em- 
ployees to take depositions, but required 
that an objection by a witness to answer a 
question could only be ruled on by a member 
of the committee. 

Abscam (97th Congress, 1981, H. Res. 67)— 
The resolution gave certain special authori- 
ties to the Standards Committee, though the 
investigation was confirned to Members, of- 
ficers and employees. Included in the resolu- 
tion was a provision permitting any single 
member of the committee to take deposi- 
tions. 

Iran-Contra (100th Congress, 1987, H. Res. 
12)—The resolution authorized the creation 
of a select committee to investigate the cov- 
ert arms transactions with Iran and any di- 
version of funds from the sales. Among other 
things, the resolution gave the chairman, in 
consultation with the ranking minority 
member, the authority to authorize any 
member or designated staff to take deposi- 
tions or affidavits pursuant to notice or sub- 
poena, which were to be deemed to have been 
taken in executive session, but available for 
use by members of the select committee in 
open session. (See applicable text of resolu- 
tion below) 

Judge Hastings Impeachment Proceedings 
(100th Congress, 1987, H. Res. 320)— This reso- 
lution authorized counsel to the Judiciary 
Committee or its Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice to take affidavits and depositions 
pursuant to notice or subpoena. 

Judge Nixon Impeachment Proceedings 
(100th Congress, 1988, H. Res. 562)— This reso- 
lution authorized Judiciary Committee 
counsel to take depositions and affidavits 
pursuant to notice and subpoena. 

October Surprise (102nd Congress, 1991, H. 
Res. 258)—This resolution established a spe- 
cial task force to investigate certain allega- 
tions regarding the holding of American hos- 
tages by Iran in 1980. Among other things the 
resolution authorized the chairman, in con- 
sultation with the ranking minority mem- 
ber, to authorize subpoenas and to authorize 
the taking of affidavits and depositions by 
any member or by designated staff, which 
were to be deemed to have been taken in 
Washington, D.C. in executive session. 

Example of text of special authority from 
Iran-Contra Committee resolution, H. Res. 
12, 100th Congress (adopted by a vote of 416 to 
2, Jan. 7, 1987): 
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**(6) Unless otherwise determined by the se- 
lect committee, the chairman, upon con- 
sultation with the ranking minority mem- 
ber, or the select committee, may authorize 
the taking of affidavits, and of depositions 
pursuant to notice or subpoena, by a Member 
or by designated staff, under oath adminis- 
tered by a Member or a person otherwise au- 
thorized by law to administer oaths. Deposi- 
tion and affidavit testimony shall be deemed 
to have been taken in Washington, D.C. be- 
fore the select committee once filed there 
with the clerk of the committee for the com- 
mittee's use. Unless otherwise directed by 
the committee, all depositions, affidavits, 
and other materials received in the inves- 
tigation shall be considered nonpublic until 
received by the select committee, except 
that all such material shall, unless otherwise 
directed by the select committee, be avail- 
able for use by the select committee in open 
session." 

DEFINITIONS (FROM BARRON'S LAW DICTIONARY) 

AFFIDAVIT a written, ex parte statement 
made or taken under oath before an officer of 
the court or a notary public or other person 
who has been duly authorized so to act. 

DEPOSITION a method of pre-tríal discov- 
ery which consists of a statement of a wit- 
ness under oath, taken in question and an- 
swer form as it would be in court, with op- 
portunity given to the adversary to be 
present and cross examine, with all this re- 
ported and transcribed stenographically.“ 

INTERROGATORIES in civil actions, a 
pretrial discovery tool in which written 
questions are propounded by one party and 
served on the adversary, who must answer by 
written replies made under oath. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM 
AND OVERSIGHT, 

Washington, DC, March 1, 1996. 
Hon. GERALD B. SOLOMON, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, Washington, 


DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: On February 29, 1996, 
I introduced H. Res. 369, providing the Com- 
mittee on Government Reform and Oversight 
with special authorities to take testimony in 
the White House Travel Office matter. I am 
writing to request that your committee hold 
a hearing and report the resolution to the 
House at the earliest possible date so that we 
can expedite our hearings and complete our 
investigation. 

Under the resolution as chairman of the 
committee I would be authorized to permit a 
member or designated staff of our committee 
to take affidavits and depositions, and I 
would be authorized to require the furnish- 
ing of information. All such testimony taken 
would be under oath and received by the 
committee as in executive session in Wash- 
ington. However, the testimony could be 
used by any member of the committee in 
open session unless the committee deter- 
mines otherwise. 

While ordinarily it should not be necessary 
for a committee to seek such special inves- 
tigative authority, we have been faced with 
the reluctance and even refusal of certain po- 
tential witnesses to voluntarily submit to 
staff interviews preliminary to a hearing. 
This has made it extremely difficult to ade- 
quately prepare for a hearing and requires 
considerably more time during the course of 
& hearing to develop the same information 
we would otherwise obtain prior to the hear- 
ing. It is there necessary for me to request 
the authority to permit any member or des- 
ignated staff to take such deposition testi- 
mony preliminary to the hearing stage. I 
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wil be working closely with the minority 
prior to the adoption of the resolution to de- 
velop special committee rules that will en- 
sure fully minority access and participation 
in this special testimony process. 

Ilook forward to testifying before you in 
support of H. Res. 369 at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. CLINGER, Jr. 
Chairman. 

Ms. DUNN of Washington. Mr. Chairman, 
today | want to express my strong support of 
the Balanced Budget Downpayment Act Il and 
to urge the President to sign this legislation as 
soon as it comes before him. 

This legislation makes a critical and signifi- 
cant downpayment toward finally achieving a 
balanced budget. Additionally, the bill includes 
emergency funds that Washington State 
needs in the worst way. 

In December of 1995 and again in February 
of 1996 the Pacific Northwest was hit by dev- 
astating floods. Roads and bridges and homes 
that were constructed above the 100-year 
flood plain were totally washed out. Many of 
our residents living in both rural and urban 
areas had their lives shattered. 

The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
minisu ation called the November storm the 
“most significant storm affecting the Western 
United States during 1995” and compared it to 
the Columbus Day storm of October of 1962, 
which was the most destructive wind storm to 
ever hit the Pacific Northwest. 

While Federal Emergency Management 
Agency in conjunction with other agencies was 
scrambling trying to help counties, States, 
businesses, and individuals put their lives 
back together after the December storm, 
Mother Nature dealt us another devastating 
blow in February. 

Washington State’s office of Financial Man- 
agement has stated that the February storm 
will go down in history as the State's costliest. 
Preliminary figures estimate $319 million in 
uninsured and underinsured damage. 

The President toured both Washington and 
Oregon immediately after the worst storm 
damage had occurred and immediately prom- 
ised his full support for maximum aid for our 
beleaguered region. | urge the President to 
not back out of his commitment to the people 
of Washington State—he must sign this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill includes almost S1 
billion dollars in natural disaster assistance— 
exactly as the President requested. 

urge my colleagues and the President to 
support this legislation and expedite the help 
needed to the communities in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, | rise to 
support H.R. 3019, the Balanced Budget 
Downpayment Act || and to commend my col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Committee for 
funding important education and job training 
programs while maintaining our goal to reach 
a balanced budget over the next 7 years. Bal- 
ancing the budget requires us to make 
choices and to set priorities and this bill does 
that by funding key education and job training 
programs. While reforms in many of these pro- 
grams are being sought by members of the 
Opportunities Committee, | believe we must 
place a priority on education in order for our 
children and grandchildren to enter the 21st 
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century ready to learn and to be qualified to 
pursue high skilled job opportunities. 

This House has passed the CAREERS Act 
which consolidates over 120 education and 
job training programs into three block grants to 
States and | am pleased that this legislation 
recognizes the CAREERS Act as a priority. | 


- congratulate you for holding $172.3 million for 


adult and youth job training progams in title IV 
of this bill contingent on finding real offsets to 
fund these programs. 

| am also glad to see that this legislation en- 
sures funding for the Innovative Education 
Program Strategies Program, formerly the 
Chapter 2 Program. This is the only Federal 
education block grant currently in existence 
that provides true local flexibility to school dis- 
tricts allowing them to use Federal funds for 
education reform activities based on the 
unique needs of their students. By clearly pro- 
viding $275 million for this program, we en- 
sure that the Chapter 2 Program continues. 

| also want to make special note that suffi- 
cient funds have been made available to fund 
Pell grants at the highest maximum ever with- 
out any changes to the eligibility rules. When 
combined with the level funding for college 
work study and supplemental educational op- 
portunity grants, all students nationwide will 
continue to have access to a higher education 
and the promise of a better life. 

In addition, | want to thank Chairman POR- 
TER for including a limit of the Direct Student 
Loan Program. Many of us believe that a limit 
of 40 percent is still too great for testing a new 
program with no proven track record. But we 
also appreciate that with the next academic 
year beginning on July 1, it would be too dis- 
ruptive to ask schools to leave at this point in 
time. A compromise that allows schools cur- 
rently in the program to serve as the test 
group seems reasonable to me. No school will 
be asked to leave the program and no student 
will be denied a student loan, so let's not have 
that debate again. The most recent informa- 
tion we have from GAO indicates that direct 
loan volume is close to 31 percent. A 40 per- 
cent pilot allows plenty of growth if volume in- 
creases at the participating schools while still 
saving some money which can be spent on 
other education " 

| think that it is important for the Department 
to focus it's attention on the total student aid 
picture and stop spending all it's staff time and 
resources on promoting the direct loan pro- 
gram. The recent problem with the processing 
of the free application for student financial aid 
is a perfect example. Instead of having staff 
working on the application forms for printing 
and distribution on a timely basis, staff is out 
promoting direct loans coast to coast. At least 
one conference held in San Antonio was at- 
tended by more than 100 Department of Edu- 
cation personnel. Maybe some of those peo- 
ple should have been here in Washington 
working on the form so it would have gotten 
to the printer on time. 

In August, the Advisory Committee on Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance noted in it's report 
to Congress, and | quote "The Committee 
found that ED has the capacity to manage the 
student aid programs effectively; however, ED 
is primarily focusing its resources on the im- 
plementation of the direct loan program, thus 
ED is ignoring the necessary reform of the 
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Federal Family Education Loan Program and 
failing to adequately address program integrity 
issues in the delivery of ALL Title IV pro- 
grams." If the Department is no longer pres- 
sured by the White House to sell direct lend- 
ing to all the schools in the country, maybe 
they will focus their energies on all the student 
aid programs and avoid the kinds of applica- 
tion processing problems currently facing 
schools and students across the country. 

Finally, | commend Chairman LIVINGSTON for 
agreeing to work with President Clinton to re- 
store $961 million to title | program if real 
spending offsets can be found to meet this 
education priority. | want to work with the ad- 
ministration and my colleagues on the Appro- 
priations Committee to find these offsets as 
Soon as possible so that school districts can 
plan their budgets for the upcoming school 

ear. 

: | believe this bill continues Republican goals 
to focus on quality by returning control to local 
communities and schools, encouraging high 
academic expectations and emphasizing pa- 
rental involvement and commitment. | look for- 
ward to working with Congressmen LIVING- 
STON and PORTER in the future to ensure that 
education and training programs that meet 
these goals receive adequate funding in the 
fiscal year 1997 appropriations bill. 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Chairman, people in my 
district have suffered greatly as a result of the 
flooding in the Pacific Northwest. Over the 
past few weeks, my staff and ! have spent 
days and nights throughout my district, work- 
ing with citizens and local community groups 
to begin the long, slow process of recovery. 
We have been doing everything from helping 
constituents wade through the maze of avail- 
able Federal assistance, to helping get tons of 
alfalfa to some hungry cows. One portion of 
the bill before us today contains disaster relief 
funding for my constituents, relief that is sorely 
needed. As a result | will vote in favor of this 
bill today. People in Oregon are hurting, and 
we need to get them relief as soon as pos- 
sible. 

At the same time, | am very troubled by this 
bill. It is an exercise in irresponsibility. We 
would not be in this situation today if Con- 
gress had passed the fiscal year 1996 appro- 
priations bills on time, not waiting 6 extra 
months. Moreover, we would not be in the sit- 
uation if Congress had not turned almost 
every appropriation bill into a Christmas tree, 
adding unnecessary and unrelated riders. The 
lawless logging rider is an example of this ap- 
proach to governing, when it was tacked on to 
the Oklahoma City bombing relief funding. The 
bill before us today is more of this haphazard, 
irresponsible approach. 

Last night | asked the Rules Committee to 
allow me the opportunity to offer my bill to re- 
peal the emergency timber salvage rider, H.R. 
2745, as an amendment to this bill. | was de- 
nied this opportunity. Since its passage, the 
so-called emergency salvage rider has esca- 
lated into one of the top environmental con- 
troversies in the country. Although touted as 
an emergency measure to cut dead and dying 
timber, the rider is being used to cut green 
trees and clearcut old growth forests, some as 
old as 500 years. It is damaging the property 
rights of private timberland owners by driving 
down timber prices and will cost American tax- 
payers millions dollars by mandating below 
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cost timber sales. Additionally, a Federal judge 
has greatly expanded the rider beyond con- 
gressional intent to require the immediate log- 
ging of every timber sale offered in Washing- 
ton or Oregon since 1990—with no modifica- 
tions to meet basic environmental standards. 

The Republican leadership has chosen to 
address this huge problem by including a cos- 
metic fix in this bill. This fix is nothing more 
than a sham. Nothing more than a superficial 
attempt to fool Americans into thinking they've 
fixed the problem when they haven't. Nothing 
more than lipstick on a corpse. The only thing 
the bill before us today would do is give the 
Forest Service and BLM 45 days to try and 
find replacement timber for some of the worst 
old growth sales—but only if the timber pur- 
chasers agree to all the terms. 

This sham language does nothing to restore 
environmental laws in our national forests or 
ensure that logging is done in a manner that 
won't harm endangered salmon and other im- 
portant natural resources. This sham language 
does nothing to restore American resources. 
This sham language does nothing to restore 
American citizens' right to have input into the 
management of their national forests or to 
hold agencies accountable to the letter of the 
law. Yet, we are denied the opportunity to vote 
on this vital issue. 

| urge you my colleagues not to be con- 
fused by this sham salvage rider fix. Don't be 
fooled into thinking this will solve the many un- 
intended consequences of the salvage rider. If 
you want a real solution to this problem, join 
me and 126 of your colleagues in cosponsor- 
ing my bill H.R. 2745 to repeal the rider and 
vote "no" on this bill. 

With the exception of the sorely needed dis- 
aster relief provisions of this bill, | disagree 
with many other provisions of this bill, particu- 
larly in terms of the environment and edu- 
cation. | will vote in favor of this bill, although 
it is my hope that the Senate will make this a 
better bill and we will send the President a 
disaster relief package for Oregon as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 3019, the legislation to fund four 
remaining fiscal year 1996 appropriations bills. 
This bill represents a commitment by the Con- 
gress to both fund the necessary functions of 
the Federal Government for the remainder of 
the current fiscal year and to control the cost 
of Government. 

| want to comment specifically on the impact 
of title III of the legislation dealing with natural 
disaster assistance. As my colleagues know, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was hit 
hard earlier this year with a combination of 
flooding and blizzards which resulted in the 
loss of life, heavy property damage, and the 
disruption of families, businesses, and local 
governments. 

The thousands of people who have been 
victimized by these natural disasters have had 
their lives, homes, and businesses devastated. 
Pennsylvanians have united in the effort to 
help their neighbors cope with the flood and 
storms, and they properly: expect the Federal 
Government to assist them in the efforts to re- 
cover from the natural disaster. Gov. Tom 
Ridge has been in the forefront of the efforts 
to direct assistance to the victims of the flood, 
and | will continue to work with him to direct 
Federal resources to the people of our State. 
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The bill before us today helps with the Fed- 
eral Government response to the extraordinary 
needs in Pennsylvania and other regions of 
the country created by flooding and blizzards. 

Title Ill provides $100 million to the Small 
Business Administration to fund needed per- 
sonal assistance loans for flood victims. The 
Federal Highway Administration is appro- 
priated $70 million to repair damages to Fed- 
eral highways and bridges in Pennsylvania. In 
Pennsylvania's 10th District, there is a need 
for over $17 million in repairs to Common- 
wealth roads and bridges. 

The Army Corps of Engineers is provided 
with $165 million for its operations and mainte- 
nance and flood control and coastal emer- 
gencies programs. It is expected that $16.5 
million will go toward repair and rehab of non- 
Federal levees throughout the Commonwealth. 
Assessment teams are continuing to evaluate 
the damage. 

The bill provides $34 million to the National 
Park Service, including $1 million for structural 
damage repair and debris cleanup caused at 
the Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area by the 1996 flood and blizzards. 

Pennsylvania will benefit from the S73 mil- 
lion appropriated in the bill for the Emergency 
Watershed and Protection Program which 
cleans debris from streams and stabilizes 
stream banks. Of that amount, $3.4 million will 
ensure that all 102 sites in Pennsylvania will 
be funded. 

Mr. Chairman, more work remains to be 
done to help flood victims as they attempt to 
restore their lives and property. The natural 
disaster assistance in title Ill of this bill will 
help in that effort. Clearly, more Federal re- 
sources need to be marshaled to help the 
safety, health, and property of our citizens 
whose lives have been torn apart by these 
devastating disasters. 

| urge passage of the legislation. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
opposition to the second, so-called Balanced 
Budget Downpayment Act (H.R. 3019). This 
bill represents a Republican charade; Repub- 
licans have still not acted in good faith to re- 
store devastating cuts made to education, 
housing, and environmental programs. After 
spending half of last year debating contract 
legislation, and debating 11 continuing resolu- 
tions, the Republican-controlled 104th Con- 
gress has become the most inefficient, ineffec- 
tive, inconsequential Congress in the history of 
the United States since the Depression. H.R. 
3019 is a phony new deal that embodies the 
saying, “the more things change, the more 
things stay the same.” 

In classic Republican tradition, this new 
budget offer would still assault families, chil- 
dren, and the American worker. On the sur- 
face, H.R. 3019 appears laudable in that it 
provides an extra $4.3 billion for four of the 
five appropriations bills that have not passed 
by last year’s deadline of October 1. But upon 
closer scrutiny of the bill's provisions, $3 bil- 
lion of these new funds will only be provided 
when offsetting funds are determined by cut- 
ting welfare and Medicaid. In other words, this 
bill is a blatant Robin Hood in reverse where 
the poor are being robbed to pay for the Re- 
publican tax cut which has generated a situa- 
tion of phony scarcity. 

The more fair and sensible approach would 
be to attack the more than $80 billion in an- 
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nual corporate tax loopholes and corporate 
welfare to restore funds to significant pro- 
grams. It appears that Republicans are saying 
we cannot afford the programs that are so 
vital to the future of our Nation’s children, but 
we can afford the corporate pork which is 
clogging the arteries of our democracy. We 
cannot afford to ensure that our children re- 
ceive a healthy, productive, head start, but we 
can afford to entertain proposals that would 
shield some of our most prosperous American 
companies from paying any taxes at all. 

How dare the Republicans use this trans- 
parent approach to continue the course of dis- 
mantling vital social programs. H.R. 3019 
would pit programs of significance to Ameri- 
ca’s social and fiscal security against one an- 
other. Republicans insist that Congress must 
first agree to abolish the safety net for our 
most vulnerable; Congress must then agree to 
deny health care coverage to the most needy. 
If Congress supports these measures, then, 
and only then, will $420 million be released to 
fund housing programs, $961 million to title | 
compensatory education and $390 million to 
the goals 2000 National Educational Stand- 
ards Program. This is a crude form of fiscal 
blackmail. 

Even more ominous to this approach is the 
fact that even if Federal protections are re- 
moved from welfare and Medicaid, draconian 
cuts would still take effect. For example, 
LIHEAP, the program that provides heat to our 
senior citizens would be terminated after this 
fiscal year. The Summer Youth Employment 
Program would be eliminated, whether or not 
entitlement reform becomes law. The Legal 
Services Corporation would be cut by more 
than 30 percent; any listing of new species 
under the Endangered Species Act would be 
barred; the successful Cops-on-the-Beat Pro- 
gram would be replaced with a newly created 
law enforcement block grant; and no funds 
would be provided to create or renovate addi- 
tional units of affordable housing for the more 
than 20 million Americans who already lack 
such housing. 

| strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
against this Republican ambush of much- 
needed safety-net programs. | further chal- 
lenge my colleagues to join me and others to 
ensure that, at the very least, funding for edu- 
cation and training is restored to its current 
level. 

call upon my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to seriously consider one painless 
action which would help to resolve this situa- 
tion. Let us demand that the recently discov- 
ered $2 billion in unspent funds at the Central 
Intelligence Agency be utilized for more posi- 
tive purposes. Transfer $1.1 billion in CIA 
funds to title 1, $300 million to HeadStart and 
$600 million to the Summer Youth Employ- 
ment Program; and vote "no" on the second 
Balanced Budget Downpayment Act. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, the Repub- 
lican leadership is wrong to make the continu- 
ing resolution a Christmas tree bill. They have 
done Americans a tremendous disservice by 
dressing up bad legislation by attaching emer- 
gency flood assistance and other necessary 
pieces of legislative business. 

As a member of the delegation from Or- 
egon, | take personal offense at this under- 
handed parliamentary maneuver. Parts of my 
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State were devastated by floodwaters. Tens of 
thousands of people were evacuated from 
their homes. | flew by helicopter over towns 
that were completely ravaged by flood waters. 
The administration and northwest Democrats 
and Republicans have worked to put together 
a package of flood assistance for these peo- 
ple. | receive calls from Oregonians on a daily 
basis who are depending on this flood assist- 
ance to rebuild homes and businesses, fix 
washed-out highways, and clean drinking 
water. 

| have to vote "no" on this legislation, how- 
ever, because it is a bad bill that hurts working 
Americans. The Republican leadership is try- 
ing to accomplish by stealth what it couldn't 
accomplish by shutting down the Government. 
This bill takes a knife to school funding, heat- 
ing assistance for senior citizens, veterans 
programs, affordable housing, job-training and 
dislocated worker assistance, and worker 
safety protection. This bill is evidence that the 
So-called Republican revolution is still about 
helping the wealthy and large corporations at 
the expense of working and middle-class 
Americans. 

| am particularly concerned about the Re- 
publican leadership's continued attack on the 
environment. Today's measure deeply cuts 
funding for the Environmental Protection 
Agency—cuts that will result in less teeth in 
the enforcement of environmental laws in 
every community in the country. According to 
the EPA, these cuts have already had an im- 
pact in the Northwest by shutting down work 
at Superfund sites, halting efforts to bring safe 
water supplies to rural communities with con- 
taminated water sources, ending measures 
keep pollutants away from salmon habitat, and 
halting a host of other ongoing environmental 
protection efforts. This is an antienvironment 
bill written by an antienvironment Republican 
leadership that jeopardizes the clean air and 
clean water that all Americans take for grant- 
ed. 
And as if misplaced cuts and attacks on the 
environment weren't enough, the antichoice 
forces in Congress have once again hijacked 
legislation in Congress to suit their own agen- 
da. Hidden within this government-funding bill 
are provisions that would deny lower income 
women the right to choose. It's shameful that 
those whose views on choice are at odds with 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people have now lowered themselves to legis- 
lative trickery to advance their cause. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative process was 
not meant to work this way. | urge the majority 
to let the emergency flood assistance be voted 
on separately—apart from the continuing reso- 
lution—so that Oregonians affected by the 
flood can be given a fair shot at rebuilding 
their lives and communities. 

Mrs. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Chairman, | 
rise in strong support of this legislation. 

The primary objective of this Congress is to 
balance the budget, but if there is an appro- 
priate way to spend taxpayer money—it 
should be on people who have suffered 
through a natural disaster. — 

The flooding in the Pacific Northwest last 
month devastated communities throughout the 
Northwest. 

| recently walked the streets in these small 
towns with the President and | can tell you 
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that in many cases, homes and businesses 
are completely destroyed. 

It’s going to be months before we can re- 
build our communities. In Washington State 
alone over 10,000 people have called the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency asking 
for help. 

The emergency funding contained in this bill 
for disaster relief will go a long way toward re- 
building the infrastructure and making sure 
people can restart their business. 

For my colleagues who haven't had the op- 
portunity to look at the damage, | want to 
make sure that everyone understands what 
kind of projects this money will be used for: 

The funding for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration will help small businesses in places like 
Woodland get their operations back up and 
running. 

The funding for the Forest Service will help 
open access to National Forests like the Gif- 
ford Pinchot, where most of the roads and 
bridges are completely washed out, hurting 
the tourism economy in many areas in south- 
western Washington. 

The money for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
will help repair our wildlife refuges that provide 
habitat for endangered species like the Colum- 
bia white · tal ed deer in Wahkiakum County. 

The funds for the Corps of Engineers will 
help repair critical dikes and levees that pro- 
tect our communities so we won't have to go 
through another flood disaster like this again. 

| want to assure my colleagues that this 
money will be well-spent. 

This legislation demonstrates that we can 
pass a fiscally responsible appropriations bill 
that still shows compassion for the people who 
truly need our help. 

| want to thank Chairman LIVINGSTON for his 
work on this bill and | urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 

Ms. PRYCE. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
strong support of this rule, and H.R. 3019, the 
second installment in our downpayment to- 
ward a balanced Federal budget. 

While my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle may argue against this rule, | believe 
this is a fair and reasonable rule given the sit- 
uation we are in. The current CR will expire in 
just over a week, and Federal employees are 
once again left to wonder if another Govern- 
ment shutdown will take place. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, | would say to those Federal work- 
ers in my district and around the country 
whose jobs may be at stake that President 
Clinton could end the speculation very quickly 
by agreeing to the responsible spending prior- 
ities contained in this legislation. 

This second balanced budget downpayment 
reflects our continued commitment to real defi- 
cit reduction. The bill, if enacted, will fund the 
four remaining unsigned spending bills at lev- 
els which keep us on the glidepath to a bal- 
anced budget. Even the emergency funds that 
are included for disaster relief and continued 
activities in Bosnia are actually paid for, and 
not simply taken off-budget to hide their true 
costs or their impact on the budget deficit. 
And, in keeping with our goal of reducing the 
size and scope of Government, the bill elimi- 
nates some 175 different Federal programs. 

While we in the Congress are making the 
real cuts necessary to keep us on track to bal- 
ance the Federal budget, the Clinton adminis- 
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tration sadly continues to threaten a veto of 
this important legislation unless additional 
spending is made available to fund their prior- 
ities. | am amazed that the same President 
who came to this Chamber 2 months ago and 
declared that the era of big Government is 
over, is now asking for upwards of S8 billion 
in additional spending. Agreeing to that re- 
quest would be irresponsible without a firm 
commitment on the part of the administration 
to pay for these additional Government pro- 
grams with offsetting cuts in spending. 

Mr. Chairman, | commend Chairman LIVING- 
STON for trying to respond to the administra- 
tion's concerns in a way that maintains our 
commitment to a balanced budget. | urge my 
colleagues to support the contingency title in 
this legislation to ensure that funding for these 
extra priorities is not used unless Congress 
and the President agree to separate legislation 
that actually pays for them. We can never 
hope to achieve a balanced budget in our life- 
time if we subscribe to the convenient policy 
of buy now, pay later. If we do, then our chil- 
dren and grandchildren will surely pay a much 
higher price for our lack of spending discipline. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the administration's 
threatened veto, | am hopeful that the ap- 
proach this legislation takes will send a clear 
signal to our constituents and to our friends in 
the White House that we are serious about 
getting Government spending under control. In 
the next week, | am sure we will all see just 
how serious the President is about bringing 
the era of big Government to a close. 

urge my colleagues to support this fair and 
balanced rule, and to pass this responsible 
continuing resolution. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. | yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GUTIERREZ. Mr. Chairman, the Repub- 
licans believe they have a great plan to put a 
downpayment on a balanced budget. 

They believe they have found a perfect 
method to cut what they consider to be exces- 
sive "social spending." 

They have proposed legislation that slashes 
funding by $900 million for veterans health 
care, veterans employment programs, and the 
construction of new veterans psychiatric care 
facilities. They have said "No" to needed VA 
hospitals and outpatient clinics which would 
have served up to 700,000 veterans. These 
cuts are far below President Clinton's budget 
request and are even below the House- 
passed level with regard to health care issues. 

On top of all that, they have now given 
themselves a safety mechanism. They have 
invented a sure-fire way to guard their plan 
from criticism. 

How? 

By removing these indefensible provisions? 
By realizing the errors of their huge budget 
cuts? 


No. Instead they choose to silence someone 
who has the courage and the expertise to 
point out the flaws in their budget plan, our 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs, Jesse Brown. 

If the Republicans believe their plan is such 
a marvelous solution to our budget woes, why 
then are they trying to muzzle the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs from during his job, advocat- 
ing for adequate funding for VA programs? 
Why else would the Republicans aim their 
funding cuts at the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs travel budget and staff support? 
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| think | know the answer. 

Maybe the Republicans themselves don't 
believe their plan is so wise. Maybe they know 
their downpayment unfairly cuts funding for 
those men and women who served under our 
Nation's flag. Maybe they fear that veterans 
will be informed of these cuts and will vote 
their concerns at the ballot box next Novem- 
ber. Maybe they are worried that the next time 
they drape themselves in the flag the Amer- 
ican people won't buy it. 

They know that Secretary Brown is speak- 
ing the truth. They know that he is a strong 
and knowledgeable advocate for veterans. 

| can find no other explanation. 

The Republicans must doubt their own com- 
mitment to veterans. They must fear that 
Jesse Brown will expose their budget for what 
they know it is. Why else would they prevent 
the Secretary of Veterans Affairs from speak- 
ing out on the issues that he knows best? 

| urge my colleagues to oppose the rule for 
this continuing resolution. It prevents those 
who really care about our Nation's veterans 
from striking punitive language aimed at si- 
lencing the Secretary of Veterans Affairs. 

It attacks the independence of a cabinet 
level agency and silences the best voice 
America's veterans have. it compromises Con- 
gress' commitment that the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs would be an effective advocate for 
the millions of men and women who served in 
our military. This rule is bad for veterans and 
bad for the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill we are voting on today represents a 
sensible, humane path to a balanced budget. 
This bill preserves vital Federal programs, but 
also cuts unnecessary Federal spending. 

The purpose of balancing the budget is not 
to make accountants sleep easier at night. 
Holding the line on spending is about getting 
our priorities straightened out. And it also 
keeps our commitment to create jobs and in- 
crease opportunities. The whole point of cut- 
ting the budget deficit is about creating eco- 
nomic opportunity and a better future. It’s 
about lowering interest rates, spurring invest- 
ment, and securing and creating more, better 
paying jobs. 

This bill protects the Federal role and 
pledge to those who truly need help, and 
makes sure that their needs will not be ig- 
nored. It keeps our commitment to our veter- 
ans, $400 million in additional funds for health 
care; to children in Heathy Start, $93 million; 
and education programs for the disadvan- 
taged, $7.2 billion; it boosts funding to $738 
million for the Ryan White CARE Act to help 
people suffering from AIDS; and includes 
$1.34 billion for job and vocational training 
programs. It also keeps our commitment to 
seniors, especially older workers in Older 
Americans Act jobs programs, $373 million. 

Equally important, this bill pares back 
spending by $23 billion. It eliminates some 
200 separate programs, many of them waste- 
ful or duplicative. In the era of a $5 trillion dol- 
lar debt, we simply cannot afford to spend 
$18.4 million on the Office of Technology As- 
sessment, $12.5 million for cattle tick eradi- 
cation programs, and $850,000 for historical 
society calendars for Members of Congress. 

This bill has shown that even in the ab- 
sence of a comprehensive agreement over 
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how best to reform Medicare and Medicaid, 
we Can still make progress on the budget. 

What is not highlighted in the media is that 
fact that below the surface of these highly visi- 
ble budget battles, Congress has been able to 
cut these duplicative and unnecessary Gov- 
ernment programs and regulations through the 
annual appropriations process. Our progress 
since 1994 has been to cut $43 billion from 
the deficit. 

The Congressional Budget Office's latest fis- 
cal year 1996 deficit estimates are lower than 
expected—down to $144 billion, from a level 
almost $200 billion in 1994. And that decline 
is in large measure the result of Republican 
votes to put our Government on a diet. 

Through careful and judicious cuts, we have 
changed the entire debate in Washington. 
When President Clinton submitted his 1993 
budget, taxes were raised retroactively. The 
question now is not if we should balance the 
budget, but how and when. 

Of course, the devil is the details. Raising 
taxes may be a favorite of the President's, but 
| am committed to holding the line on spend- 
ing and taxes, setting firm priorities in spend- 
ing, and keeping the commitments we made 
to our constituents. 

| think it is worth noting here that H.R. 3019 
leaves H.R. 2099—the VA/HUD appropriations 
bill which Mr. Clinton vetoed on December 8, 
1995—virtually unchanged. 

Keep in mind that this is the same congres- 
sional budget which the VA Secretary called 
"mean spirited". Now we find that this so- 
called mean spirited budget—which includes a 
nearly $400,000,000 increase in VA health 
spending over fiscal year 1995 levels—was 
really perfectly acceptable to the President all 
along. After 7 months of leaving the VA with- 
out an appropriation, we find that the Presi- 
dent had no major problem with what Con- 
gress originally passed. 

| think, however, that in the end, all sides of 
the budget debate can hopefully draw some 
useful lessons from the bill. Here we have a 
bill that lowers the deficit and puts us ahead 
of schedule on discretionary spending. And it 
was done without the Government shutting 
down, but by rolling up our sleeves and mak- 
ing the tough choices. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] rise? 
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Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to strike the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I do so so 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PORTER], the subcommittee chairman, 
and I may make a few comments about 
& departing staff member for the 
Labor-HHS and Education Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mike Stephens served this committee 
for a long, long time, beginning in 1976, 
and served as the subcommittee clerk 
and staff director for the Labor-HHS 
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and Education Subcommittee from 1990 
to 1994. He then served as the chief mi- 
nority staffer for that subcommittee 
from January 1995 until he retired from 
his job in January 1996. 

I think anyone who knows Mike Ste- 
phens knows that most of what the 
Congress has done in support of bio- 
medical research through the years, it 
has done because of his knowledge and 
his guidance. No one who has served 
this committee, and I would certainly 
say no Member, knows more about the 
needs of biomedical research in this 
country or the inner workings of the 
National Institutes of Health than does 
Mike Stephens, and no one on Capitol 
Hill has been more responsible for the 
funding levels that we have provided 
for biomedical research through the 
years than has Mike Stephens. 

I must say as a person who came to 
cherish his friendship, his personal 
friendship, as well as his professional 
knowledge, I think the Congress has 
experienced a great loss with his deci- 
sion to leave us. I know that feeling is 
shared by the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the ranking 
member for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to tell the 
House how much we are all going to 
miss Mike Stephens. Mike served on 
the Labor-HHS Appropriations Sub- 
committee for over 20 years, 5 as clerk, 
and was enormously helpful to all 
members of the subcommittee, includ- 
ing those of us in the minority, 
throughout that time. I want to per- 
sonally thank him for his honesty and 
professionalism in dealing with me 
during the 15 years I served in the mi- 
nority on the subcommittee. He served 
with great skill under three chair- 
men—the flamboyant Dan Flood, the 
gentleman's gentleman Bill Natcher, 
and the doggedly determined Neal 
Smith. And he served all three with 
equal expertise and sensitivity. We 
sometimes felt he was an extension of 
the chairman himself. But he remained 
the consummate staffer at all times— 
quietly in the background, building 
consensus and brokering compromises, 
indispensable to the smooth function- 
ing of the subcommittee. His dedica- 
tion to the subcommittee, his devotion 
to the Congress as an institution, and 
his commitment to serving its Mem- 
bers and the public set the standard for 
those who follow him. Mike's retire- 
ment from the House is a great loss to 
our subcommittee and to the Congress. 
We wish him nothing but the best in 
his new ventures. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, let me simply say 
that none of Mike's service would have 
been possible without the dedicated 
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wilingness of his wife, Sharman, and 
his children, David, Julie, and Sarah 
and we wish them all well as Mike en- 
ters a new stage of his professional life. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and I 
too want to join with the gentleman 
and with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. PORTER] for expressing our best 
wishes for lots of success and happiness 
to Mike Stephens in the time that he 
spends apart from Government and 
apart from this committee. He has ren- 
dered yeoman service to the United 
States of America, both to us in the 
Congress and to his former colleagues 
in the Marine Corps and he is an out- 
standing American citizen. We are 
proud to have worked with him here in 
the Congress. We do wish him well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the amendment printed in section 
2 of House Resolution 372 is adopted 
and the bill, as amended, is considered 
as an original bill for further amend- 
ment. 

The text of H.R. 3019, as amended 
pursuant to House Resolution 372, is as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
out of applicable corporate or other reve- 
nues, receipts, and funds, for the several de- 
partments, agencies, corporations, and other 
organizational units of Government for the 
fiscal year 1996, and for other purposes, 
namely: 

TITLEI 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC. 101. (a) Such amounts as may be nec- 
essary for programs, projects or activities 
provided for in the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996, 
ata rate of operations and to the extent and 
in the manner provided for, the provisions of 
such Act to be effective as if it had been en- 
acted into law as the regular appropriations 
Act, as follows: 

AN ACT 

Making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1996, and for other 
purposes. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice, $74,282,000; 
including not to exceed $3,317,000 for the Fa- 
cilities Program 2000, and including $5,000,000 
for management and oversight of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. Service activities, 
both sums to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That not to exceed 45 per- 
manent positions and 51 full-time equivalent 
workyears and $7,477,000 shall be expended 
for the Department Leadership Program 
only for the Offices of the Attorney General 
and the Deputy Attorney General, exclusive 
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of augmentation that occurred in these of- 
fices in fiscal year 1995: Provided further, 
That not to exceed 76 permanent positions 
and 90 full-time equivalent workyears and 
$9,487,000 shall be expended for the Offices of 
Legislative Affairs, Public Affairs and Policy 
Development: Provided further, That the lat- 
ter three aforementioned offices shall not be 
augmented by personnel details, temporary 
transfers of personnel on either a reimburs- 
able or non-reimbursable basis or any other 
type of formal or informal transfer or reim- 
bursement of personnel or funds on either a 
temporary or long-term basis. 


COUNTERTERRORISM FUND 


For necessary expenses, as determined by 
the Attorney General, $16,898,000, to remain 
available until expended, to reimburse any 
Department of Justice organization for (1) 
the costs incurred in reestablishing the oper- 
ational capability of an office or facility 
which has been damaged or destroyed as a 
result of the bombing of the Alfred P. 
Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City 
or any domestic or international terrorist 
incident, (2) the costs of providing support to 
counter, investigate or prosecute domestic 
or international terrorism, including pay- 
ment of rewards in connection with these ac- 
tivities, and (3) the costs of conducting a ter- 
rorism threat assessment of Federal agencies 
and their facilities: Provided, That funds pro- 
vided under this section shall be available 
only after the Attorney General notifies the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate in accord- 
ance with section 605 of this Act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW AND APPEALS 


For expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion of pardon and clemency petitions and 
immigration related activities, $38,886,000: 
Provided, That the obligated and unobligated 
balances of funds previously appropriated to 
the General Administration, Salaries and 
Expenses appropriation for the Executive Of- 
fice for Immigration Review and the Office 
of the Pardon Attorney shall be merged with 
this appropriation. 


VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, 
ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW AND APPEALS 


For activities authorized by sections 130005 
and 130007 of Public Law 103-322, $47,780,000, 
to remain available until expended, which 
shall be derived from the Violent Crime Re- 
duction Trust Fund: Provided, That the obli- 
gated and unobligated balances of funds pre- 
viously appropriated to the General Admin- 
istration, Salaries and Expenses appropria- 
tion under title VIII of Public Law 103-317 
for the Executive Office for Immigration Re- 
view shall be merged with this appropria- 
tion. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $28,960,000; including not to exceed 
$10,000 to meet unforeseen emergencies of a 
confidential character, to be expended under 
the direction of, and to be accounted for 
solely under the certificate of, the Attorney 
General; and for the acquisition, lease, main- 
tenance and operation of motor vehicles 
without regard to the general purchase price 
limitation. 


UNITED STATES PAROLE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the United 
States Parole Commission as authorized by 
law, $5,446,000. 
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LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 


(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For expenses necessary for the legal activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice, not other- 
wise provided for, including not to exceed 
$20,000 for expenses of collecting evidence, to 
be expended under the direction of, and to be 
accounted for solely under the certificate of, 
the Attorney General; and rent of private or 
Government-owned space in the District of 
Columbia; $401,929,000; of which not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for litigation support contracts 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That of the funds available in this ap- 
propriation, not to exceed $22,618,000 shall re- 
main available until expended for office au- 
tomation systems for the legal divisions cov- 
ered by this appropriation, and for the 
United States Attorneys, the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, and offices funded through “Salaries 
and Expenses", General Administration: Pro- 
vided further, That of the total amount ap- 
propriated, not to exceed $1,000 shall be 
available to the United States National Cen- 
tral Bureau, INTERPOL, for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding 31 U.S.C. 1342, 
the Attorney General may accept on behalf 
of the United States and credit to this appro- 
priation, gifts of money, personal property 
and services, for the purpose of hosting the 
International Criminal Police Organization's 
(INTERPOL) American Regional Conference 
in the United States during fiscal year 1996. 

In addition, for reimbursement of expenses 
of the Department of Justice associated with 
processing cases under the National Child- 
hood Vaccine Injury Act of 1986, not to ex- 
ceed $4,028,000, to be appropriated from the 
Vaccine Injury Compensation Trust Fund, as 
authorized by section 6601 of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act, 1989, as amended 
by Public Law 101-512 (104 Stat. 1289). 

In addition, for Salaries and Expenses, 
General Legal Activities, $12,000,000 shall be 
made available to be derived by transfer 
from unobligated balances of the Working 
Capital Fund in the Department of Justice. 


VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, 
GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


For the expeditious deportation of denied 
asylum applicants, as authorized by section 
130005 of Public Law 103-322, $7,591,000, to re- 
main available until expended, which shall 
be derived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 


For expenses necessary for the enforce- 
ment of antitrust and kindred laws, 
$65,783,000: Provided, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, not to exceed 
$48,262,000 of offsetting collections derived 
from fees collected for premerger notifica- 
tion filings under the Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Antitrust Improvements Act of 1976 (15 
U.S.C. 18(a)) shall be retained and used for 
necessary expenses in this appropriation, and 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided further, That the sum herein appro- 
priated from the General Fund shall be re- 
duced as such offsetting collections are re- 
ceived during fiscal year 1996, so as to result 
in a final fiscal year 1996 appropriation from 
the General Fund estimated at not more 
than $17,521,000: Provided further, That any 
fees received in excess of $48,262,000 in fiscal 
year 1996, shall remain available until ex- 
pended, but shall not be available for obliga- 
tion until October 1, 1996. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEYS 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
United States Attorneys, including intergov- 
ernmental agreements, $895,509,000, of which 
not to exceed $2,500,000 shall be available 
until September 30, 1997 for the purposes of 
(1) providing training of personnel of the De- 
partment of Justice in debt collection, (2) 
providing services to the Department of Jus- 
tice related to locating debtors and their 
property, such as title searches, debtor 
Skiptracing, asset searches, credit reports 
and other investigations, (3) paying the costs 
of the Department of Justice for the sale of 
property not covered by the sale proceeds, 
such as auctioneers' fees and expenses, main- 
tenance and protection of property and busi- 
nesses, advertising and title search and sur- 
veying costs, and (4) paying the costs of 
processing and tracking debts owed to the 
United States Government: Provided, That of 
the total amount appropriated, not to exceed 
$8,000 shall be available for official reception 
and representation expenses: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $10,000,000 of those 
funds available for automated litigation sup- 
port contracts and $4,000,000 for security 
equipment shall remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided further, That in addition to 
reimbursable full-time equivalent workyears 
available to the Office of the United States 
Attorneys, not to exceed 8,595 positions and 
8,862 full-time equivalent workyears shall be 
supported from the funds appropriated in 
this Act for the United States Attorneys. 
VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, UNITED 

STATES ATTORNEYS 

For activities authorized by sections 
190001(d), 40114 and 130005 of Public Law 103- 
322, $30,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, which shall be derived from the Vio- 
lent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, of which 
$20,269,000 shall be available to help meet in- 
creased demands for litigation and related 
activities, $500,000 to implement a program 
to appoint additional Federal Victim's Coun- 
selors, and $9,231,000 for expeditious deporta- 
tion of denied asylum applicants. 

UNITED STATES TRUSTEE SYSTEM FUND 


For necessary expenses of the United 
States Trustee Program, $102,390,000, as au- 
thorized by 28 U.S.C. 589a(a), to remain avail- 
able until expended, for activities authorized 
by section 115 of the Bankruptcy Judges, 
United States Trustees, and Family Farmer 
Bankruptcy Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-554), 
which shall be derived from the United 
States Trustee System Fund: Provided, That 
deposits to the Fund are available in such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay refunds 
due depositors: Provided further, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, not 
to exceed $44,191,000 of offsetting collections 
derived from fees collected pursuant to sec- 
tion 589a(f) of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended, shall be retained and used for nec- 
essary expenses in this appropriation: Pro- 
vided further, That the $102,390,000 herein ap- 
propriated from the United States Trustee 
System Fund shall be reduced as such offset- 
ting collections are received during fiscal 
year 1996, so as to result in a final fiscal year 
1996 appropriation from such Fund estimated 
at not more than $58,199,000: Provided further, 
That any of the aforementioned fees col- 
lected in excess of $44,191,000 in fiscal year 
1996 shall remain available until expended, 
but shall not be available fór obligation until 
October 1, 1996. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FOREIGN CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the ac- 

tivities of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
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Commission, including services as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $830,000. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES 
MARSHALS SERVICE 

For necessary expenses of the United 
States Marshals Service; including the ac- 
quisition, lease, maintenance, and operation 
of vehicles and aircraft, and the purchase of 
passenger motor vehicles for police-type use 
without regard to the general purchase price 
limitation for the current fiscal year; 
$423,248,000, as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 561(i), 
of which not to exceed $6,000 shall be avail- 
able for official reception and representation 
expenses. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, UNITED 
STATES MARSHALS SERVICE 

For activities authorized by section 
190001(b) of Public Law 103-322, $25,000,000, to 
remain available until expended, which shall 
be derived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund. 

FEDERAL PRISONER DETENTION 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses related to United States pris- 
oners in the custody of the United States 
Marshals Service as authorized in 18 U.S.C. 
4013, but not including expenses otherwise 
provided for in appropriations available to 
the Attorney General; $252,820,000, as author- 
ized by 28 U.S.C. 561(i), to remain available 
until expended. 

In addition, for Federal Prisoner Deten- 
tion, $9,000,000 shall be made available until 
expended to be derived by transfer from un- 
obligated balances of the Working Capital 
Fund in the Department of Justice. 

FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 

For expenses, mileage, compensation, and 
per diems of witnesses, for expenses of con- 
tracts for the procurement and supervision 
of expert witnesses, for private counsel ex- 
penses, and for per diems in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized by law, including ad- 
vances, $85,000,000, to remain available until 
expended; of which not to exceed $4,750,000 
may be made available for planning, con- 
struction, renovations, maintenance, remod- 
eling, and repair of buildings and the pur- 
chase of equipment incident thereto for pro- 
tected witness safesites; of which not to ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 may be made available for the 
purchase and maintenance of armored vehi- 
cles for transportation of protected wit- 
nesses; and of which not to exceed $4,000,000 
may be made available for the purchase, in- 
stallation and maintenance of a secure auto- 
mated information network to store and re- 
trieve the identities and locations of pro- 
tected witnesses. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS SERVICE 

For necessary expenses of the Community 
Relations Service, established by title X of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, $5,319,000. 

ASSETS FORFEITURE FUND 

For expenses authorized by 28 U.S.C. 
524(c)1XKA)d1) (B) (C) (F), and (G), as 
amended, $30,000,000 to be derived from the 
Department of Justice Assets Forfeiture 
Fund. 

RADIATION EXPOSURE COMPENSATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

For necessary administrative expenses in 
accordance with the Radiation Exposure 
Compensation Act, $2,655,000. 

PAYMENT TO RADIATION EXPOSURE 
COMPENSATION TRUST FUND 

For payments to the Radiation Exposure 
Compensation Trust Fund, $16,264,000, to be- 
come available on October 1, 1996. 
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INTERAGENCY LAW ENFORCEMENT 
INTERAGENCY CRIME AND DRUG ENFORCEMENT 

For necessary expenses for the detection, 
investigation, and prosecution of individuals 
involved in organized crime drug trafficking 
not otherwise provided for, to include inter- 
governmental agreements with State and 
local law enforcement agencies engaged in 
the investigation and prosecution of individ- 
uals involved in organized crime drug traf- 
ficking, $359,843,000, of which $50,000,000 shall 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That any amounts obligated from appropria- 
tions under this heading may be used under 
authorities available to the organizations re- 
imbursed from this appropriation: Provided 
further, That any unobligated balances re- 
maining available at the end of the fiscal 
year shall revert to the Attorney General for 
reallocation among participating organiza- 
tions in succeeding fiscal years, subject to 
the reprogramming procedures described in 
section 605 of this Act. 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses necessary for detection, in- 
vestigation, and prosecution of crimes 
against the United States; including pur- 
chase for police-type use of not to exceed 
1,815 passenger motor vehicles of which 1,300 
will be for replacement only, without regard 
to the general purchase price limitation for 
the current fiscal year, and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; acquisition, lease, mainte- 
nance and operation of aircraft; and not to 
exceed $70,000 to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies of a confidential character, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of, and to be ac- 
counted for solely under the certificate of, 
the Attorney General; $2,189,183,000, of which 
not to exceed $50,000,000 for automated data 
processing and telecommunications and 
technical investigative equipment and 
$1,000,000 for undercover operations shall re- 
main available until September 30, 1997; of 
which not less than $102,345,000 shall be for 
counterterrorism investigations, foreign 
counterintelligence, and other activities re- 
lated to our national security; of which not 
to exceed $98,400,000 shall remain available 
until expended; of which not to exceed 
$10,000,000 is authorized to be made available 
for making payments or advances for ex- 
penses arising out of contractual or reim- 
bursable agreements with State and local 
law enforcement agencies while engaged in 
cooperative activities related to violent 
crime, terrorism, organized crime, and drug 
investigations; and of which $1,500,000 shall 
be available to maintain an independent pro- 
gram office dedicated solely to the reloca- 
tion of the Criminal Justice Information 
Services Division and the automation of fin- 
gerprint identification services: Provided, 
That not to exceed $45,000 shall be available 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses: Provided further, That $58,000,000 shall 
be made available for NCIC 2000, of which not 
less than $35,000,000 shall be derived from 
ADP and Telecommunications unobligated 
balances, and of which $22,000,000 shall be de- 
rived by transfer and available until ex- 
pended from unobligated balances in the 
Working Capital Fund of the Department of 
Justice. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For activities authorized by Public Law 
103-322, $218,300,000, to remain available until 
expended, which shall be derived from the 
Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, of 
which $208,800,000 shall be for activities au- 
thorized by section 190001(c); $4,000,000 for 
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Training and Investigative Assistance au- 
thorized by section 210501(c)(2); and $5,500,000 
for establishing DNA quality assurance and 
proficiency testing standards, establishing 
an index to facilitate law enforcement ex- 
change of DNA identification information, 
and related activities authorized by section 
210306. 
CONSTRUCTION 

For necessary expenses to construct or ac- 
quire buildings and sites by purchase, or as 
otherwise authorized by law (including 
equipment for such buildings); conversion 
and extension of federally-owned buildings; 
and preliminary planning and design of 
projects; $97,589,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, including not to 
exceed $70,000 to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies of a confidential character, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of, and to be ac- 
counted for solely under the certificate of, 
the Attorney General; expenses for conduct- 
ing drug education and training programs, 
including travel and related expenses for 
participants in such programs and the dis- 
tribution of items of token value that pro- 
mote the goals of such programs; purchase of 
not to exceed 1,208 passenger motor vehicles, 
of which 1,178 will be for replacement only, 
for police-type use without regard to the 
general purchase price limitation for the 
current fiscal year; and acquisition, lease, 
maintenance, and operation of aircraft; 
$745,668,000, of which not to exceed $1,800,000 
for research and $15,000,000 for transfer to the 
Drug Diversion Control Fee Account for op- 
erating expenses shall remain available until 
expended, and of which not to exceed 
$4,000,000 for purchase of evidence and pay- 
ments for information, not to exceed 
$4,000,000 for contracting for ADP and tele- 
communications equipment, and not to ex- 
ceed $2,000,000 for technical and laboratory 
equipment shall remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997, and of which not to exceed 
$50,000 shall be available for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For activities authorized by sections 180104 
and 190001 (b) of Public Law 103-322, 
$60,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, which shall be derived from the Vio- 
lent Crime Reduction Trust Fund. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the administration and en- 
forcement of the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and alien registration, 
including not to exceed $50,000 to meet un- 
foreseen emergencies of a confidential char- 
acter, to be expended under the direction of, 
and to be accounted for solely under the cer- 
tificate of, the Attorney General; purchase 
for police-type use (not to exceed 813 of 
which 177 are for replacement only) without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year, and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; acquisition, lease, 
maintenance and operation of aircraft; and 
research related to immigration enforce- 
ment; $1,394,825,000, of which $36,300,000 shall 
remain available until September 30, 1997; of 
which $506,800,000 is available for the Border 
Patrol; of which not to exceed $400,000 for re- 
search shall remain available until expended; 
and of which not to exceed $10,000,000 shall be 
available for costs associated with the train- 
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ing program for basic officer training: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds available to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses to pay any employee overtime pay in 
an amount in excess of $25,000 during the cal- 
endar year beginning January 1, 1996: Pro- 
vided further, That uniforms may be pur- 
chased without regard to the general pur- 
chase price limitation for the current fiscal 
year: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$5,000 shall be available for official reception 
and representation expenses: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Attorney General may trans- 
fer to the Department of Labor and the So- 
cial Security Administration not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for programs to verify the immi- 
gration status of persons seeking employ- 
ment in the United States: Provided further, 
That none of the funds provided in this or 
any other Act shall be used for the continued 
operation of the San Clemente and Temecula 
checkpoints unless: (1) the checkpoints are 
open and traffic is being checked on a con- 
tinuous 24-hour basis and (2) the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service undertakes a 
commuter lane facilitation pilot program at 
the San Clemente checkpoint within 90 days 
of enactment of this Act: Provided further, 
That the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service shall undertake the renovation and 
improvement of the San Clemente check- 
point, to include the addition of two to four 
lanes, and which shall be exempt from Fed- 
eral procurement regulations for contract 
formation, from within existing balances in 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Construction account: Provided further, That 
if renovation of the San Clemente check- 
point is not completed by July 1, 1996, the 
San Clemente checkpoint will close until 
such time as the renovations and improve- 
ments are completed unless funds for the 
continued operation of the checkpoint are 
provided and made available for obligation 
and expenditure in accordance with proce- 
dures set forth in section 605 of this Act, as 
the result of certification by the Attorney 
General that exigent circumstances require 
the checkpoint to be open and delays in com- 
pletion of the renovations are not the result 
of any actions that are or have been in the 
control of the Department of Justice: Pro- 
vided further, That the Office of Public Af- 
fairs at the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service shall conduct its business in areas 
only relating to its central mission, includ- 
ing: research, analysis, and dissemination of 
information, through the media and other 
communications outlets, relating to the ac- 
tivities of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service: Provided further, That the Of- 
fice of Congressional Relations at the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service shall con- 
duct business in areas only relating to its 
central mission, including: providing serv- 
ices to Members of Congress relating to con- 
stituent inquiries and requests for informa- 
tion; and working with the relevant congres- 
sional committees on proposed legislation 
affecting immigration matters: Provided fur- 
ther, That in addition to amounts otherwise 
made available in this title to the Attorney 
General, the Attorney General is authorized 
to accept and utilize, on behalf of the United 
States, the $100,000 Innovation in American 
Government Award for 1995 from the Ford 
Foundation for the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service’s Operation Jobs program. 
VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For activities authorized by sections 
130005, 130006, and 130007 of Public Law 103- 
322, $316,198,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, which will be derived from the Vio- 
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lent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, of which 
$38,704,000 shall be for expeditious deporta- 
tion of denied asylum applicants, $231,570,000 
for improving border controls, and $45,924,000 
for expanded special deportation proceed- 
ings: Provided, That of the amounts made 
available, $75,765,000 shall be for the Border 
Patrol. 


CONSTRUCTION 
For planning, construction, renovation, 
equipping and maintenance of buildings and 
facilities necessary for the administration 
and enforcement of the laws relating to im- 
migration, naturalization, and alien reg- 
istration, not otherwise provided for, 
$25,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of Federal 
penal and correctional institutions, includ- 
ing purchase (not to exceed 853, of which 559 
are for replacement only) and hire of law en- 
forcement and passenger motor vehicles; and 
for the provision of technical assistance and 
advice on corrections related issues to for- 
eign governments; $2,567,578,000: Provided, 
That there may be transferred to the Health 
Resources and Services Administration such 
amounts as may be necessary, in the discre- 
tion of the Attorney General, for direct ex- 
penditures by that Administration for medi- 
cal relief for inmates of Federal penal and 
correctional institutions: Provided further, 
That the Director of the Federal Prison Sys- 
tem (FPS), where necessary, may enter into 
contracts with a fiscal agent/fiscal inter- 
mediary claims processor to determine the 
amounts payable to persons who, on behalf 
of the FPS, furnish health services to indi- 
viduals committed to the custody of the 
FPS: Provided further, That uniforms may be 
purchased without regard to the general pur- 
chase price limitation for the current fiscal 
year: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$6,000 shall be available for official reception 
and representation expenses: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $50,000,000 for the ac- 
tivation of new facilities shall remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1997: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the amounts provided for Con- 
tract Confinement, not to exceed $20,000,000 
shall remain available until expended to 
make payments in advance for grants, con- 
tracts and reimbursable agreements and 
other expenses authorized by section 501(c) of 
the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 
for the care and security in the United 
States of Cuban and Haitian entrants: Pro- 
vided further, That no funds appropriated in 
this Act shall be used to privatize any Fed- 
eral prison facilities located in Forrest City, 
Arkansas, and Yazoo City, Mississippi: Pro- 
vided further, That obligations incurred for 
the National Institute of Corrections 
through March 15, 1996 shall be charged to 
the amount made available under this head- 
ing. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For substance abuse treatment in Federal 
prisons as authorized by section 32001(e) of 
Public Law 103-322, $13,500,000, to remain 
available until expended, which shall be de- 
rived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 

For planning, acquisition of sites and con- 
struction of new facilities; leasing the Okla- 
homa City Airport Trust Facility; purchase 
and acquisition of facilities and remodeling 
and equipping of such facilities for penal and 
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correctional use, including all necessary ex- 
penses incident thereto, by contract or force 
account; and constructing, remodeling, and 
equipping necessary buildings and facilities 
at existing penal and correctional institu- 
tions, including all necessary expenses inci- 
dent thereto, by contract or force account; 
$334,728,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $14,074,000 
shall be available to construct areas for in- 
mate work programs: Provided, That labor of 
United States prisoners may be used for 
work performed under this appropriation: 
Provided further, That not to exceed 10 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated to “Buildings 
and Facilities“ in this Act or any other Act 
may be transferred to “Salaries and Ex- 
penses", Federal Prison System upon notifi- 
cation by the Attorney General to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate in compli- 
ance with provisions set forth in section 605 
of this Act: Provided further, That of the 
total amount appropriated, not to exceed 
$22,351,000 shall be available for the renova- 
tion and construction of United States Mar- 
shals Service prisoner holding facilities. 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

The Federal Prison Industries, Incor- 
porated, is hereby authorized to make such 
expenditures, within the limits of funds and 
borrowing authority available, and fu accord 
with the law, and to make such contracts 
and commitments, without regard to fiscal 
year limitations as provided by section 9104 
of title 31, United States Code, as may be 
necessary in carrying out the program set 
forth in the budget for the current fiscal 
year for such corporation, including pur- 
chase of (not to exceed five for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

Not to exceed $3,559,000 of the funds of the 
corporation shall be available for its admin- 
istrative expenses, and for services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, to be computed on 
an accrual basis to be determined in accord- 
ance with the corporation's current pre- 
Scribed accounting system, and such 
amounts shall be exclusive of depreciation, 
payment of claims, and expenditures which 
the said accounting system requires to be 
capitalized or charged to cost of commod- 
ities acquired or produced, including selling 
and shipping expenses, and expenses in con- 
nection with acquisition, construction, oper- 
ation, maintenance, improvement, protec- 
tion, or disposition of facilities and other 
property belonging to the corporation or in 
which it has an interest. 

OFFICE OF JUSTICE PROGRAMS 
JUSTICE ASSISTANCE 

For grants, contracts, cooperative agree- 
ments, and other assistance authorized by 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended, and the 
Missing Children's Assistance Act, as amend- 
ed, including salaries and expenses in con- 
nection therewith, and with the Victims of 
Crime Act of 1984, as amended, $99,977,000, to 
remain available until expended, as author- 
ized by section 1001 of title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, as 
amended by Public Law 102-534 (106 Stat. 
3524). 
VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, JUSTICE 

ASSISTANCE 

For assistance (including amounts for ad- 
ministrative costs for management and ad- 
ministration, which amounts shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the Justice As- 
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sistance" account) authorized by the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994, Public Law 103-322 (“the 1994 Act”); the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968, as amended (“the 1968 Act“); and the 
Victims of Child Abuse Act of 1990, as 
amended ("the 1990 Act“); $202,400,000, to re- 
main available until expended, which shall 
be derived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund; of which $6,000,000 shall be for 
the Court Appointed Special Advocate Pro- 
gram, as authorized by section 218 of the 1990 
Act; $750,000 for Child Abuse Training Pro- 
grams for Judicial Personnel and Practition- 
ers, as authorized by section 224 of the 1990 
Act; $130,000,000 for Grants to Combat Vio- 
lence Against Women to States, units of 
local governments and Indian tribal govern- 
ments, as authorized by section 1001(a)(18) of 
the 1968 Act; $28,000,000 for Grants to Encour- 
age Arrest Policies to States, units of local 
governments and Indian tribal governments, 
as authorized by section 1001(a)(19) of the 
1968 Act; $7,000,000 for Rural Domestic Vio- 
lence and Child Abuse Enforcement Assist- 
ance Grants, as authorized by section 40295 of 
the 1994 Act; $1,000,000 for training programs 
to assist probation and parole officers who 
work with released sex offenders, as author- 
ized by section 40152(c) of the Violent Crime 
Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994; 
$50,000 for grants for televised testimony, as 
authorized by section 1001(a)(7) of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968; $200,000 for the study of State databases 
on the incidence of sexual and domestic vio- 
lence, as authorized by section 40292 of the 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act of 1994; $1,500,000 for national stalker and 
domestic violence reduction, as authorized 
by section 40603 of the 1994 Act; $27,000,000 for 
grants for residential substance abuse treat- 
ment for State prisoners authorized by sec- 
tion 1001(a)(17) of the 1968 Act; and $900,000 
for the Missing Alzheimer's Disease Patient 
Alert Program, as authorized by section 
240001(d) of the 1994 Act: Provided, That any 
balances for these programs shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with this appropria- 
tion. 


STATE AND LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

For grants, contracts, cooperative agree- 
ments, and other assistance authorized by 
part E of title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amend- 
ed, for State and Local Narcotics Control 
and Justice Assistance Improvements, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 511 of 
said Act, $388,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, as authorized by section 1001 
of title I of said Act, as amended by Public 
Law 102-534 (106 Stat. 3524) of which 
$60,000,000 shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of chapter A of subpart 2 of part E 
of title I of said Act, for discretionary grants 
under the Edward Byrne Memorial State and 
Local Law Enforcement Assistance Pro- 
grams: Provided, That balances of amounts 
appropriated prior to fiscal year 1995 under 
the authorities of this account shall be 
transferred to and merged with this account. 


VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, STATE 
AND LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 


For assistance (including amounts for ad- 
ministrative costs for management and ad- 
ministration, which amounts shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the "Justice As- 
sistance” account) authorized by the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994, Public Law 103-322 (“the 1994 Act“); the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968, as amended (“the 1968 Act“); and the 
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Victims of Child Abuse Act of 1990, as 
amended (‘‘the 1990 Act"); $3,005,200,000, to 
remain available until expended, which shall 
be derived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund; of which $1,903,000,000 shall be 
for Local Law Enforcement Block Grants, 
pursuant to H.R. 728 as passed by the House 
of Representatives on February 14, 1995 for 
the purposes set forth in paragraphs (A), (B), 
(D), (F), and (1) of section 101(a)(2) of H.R. 728 
and for establishing crime prevention pro- 
grams involving cooperation between com- 
munity residents and law enforcement per- 
sonnel in order to control, detect, or inves- 
tigate crime or the prosecution of criminals: 
Provided, That recipients are encouraged to 
use these funds to hire additional law en- 
forcement officers: Provided further, That 
funds may also be used to defray the costs of 
indemnification insurance for law enforce- 
ment officers: Provided further, That 
$10,000,000 of this amount shall be available 
for educational expenses as set forth in sec- 
tion 200103 of the 1994 Act; $25,000,000 for 
grants to upgrade criminal records, as au- 
thorized by section 106(b) of the Brady Hand- 
gun Violence Prevention Act of 1993, as 
amended, and section 4(b) of the National 
Child Protection Act of 1993; $147,000,000 as 
authorized by section 1001 of title I of the 
1968 Act, which shall be available to carry 
out the provisions of subpart 1, part E of 
title I of the 1968 Act, notwithstanding sec- 
tion 511 of said Act, for the Edward Byrne 
Memorial State and Local Law Enforcement 
Assistance Programs; $300,000,000 for the 
State Criminal Alien Assistance Program, as 
authorized by section 242(j) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended; 
$617,500,000 for Violent Offender Incarcer- 
ation and Truth in Sentencing Incentive 
Grants pursuant to subtitle A of title II of 
the Violent Crime Control and Law Enforce- 
ment Act of 1994 (as amended by section 114 
of this Act), of which $200,000,000 shall be 
available for payments to States for incar- 
ceration of criminal aliens, and of which 
$12,500,000 shall be available for the Coopera- 
tive Agreement Program; $1,000,000 for 
grants to States and units of local govern- 
ment for projects to improve DNA analysis, 
as authorized by section 1001(a)(22) of the 
1968 Act; $9,000,000 for Improved Training and 
Technical Automation Grants, as authorized 
by section 210501(c(1) of the 1994 Act; 
$1,000,000 for Law Enforcement Family Sup- 
port Programs, as authorized by section 
1001(a)(21) of the 1968 Act; $500,000 for Motor 
Vehicle Theft Prevention Programs, as au- 
thorized by section 220002(h) of the 1994 Act; 
$1,000,000 for Gang Investigation Coordina- 
tion and Information Collection, as author- 
ized by section 150006 of the 1994 Act; $200,000 
for grants as authorized by section 32201(c)(3) 
of the 1994 Act: Provided further, That funds 
made available in fiscal year 1996 under sub- 
part 1 of part E of title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, may be obligated for programs 
to assist States in the litigation processing 
of death penalty Federal habeas corpus peti- 
tions: Provided further, That any 1995 bal- 
ances for these programs shall be transferred 
to and merged with this appropriation: Pro- 
vided further, That if a unit of local govern- 
ment uses any of the funds made available 
under this title to increase the number of 
law enforcement officers, the unit of local 
government will achieve a net gain in the 
number of law enforcement officers who per- 
form nonadministrative public safety serv- 
ice: Provided further, That obligations in- 
curred for Drug Courts through March 15, 
1996 shall be charged to the amount made 
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available under this heading for Local Law 
Enforcement Block Grants. 
WEED AND SEED PROGRAM FUND 

For necessary expenses, including salaries 
and related expenses of the Executive Office 
for Weed and Seed, to implement Weed and 
Seed" program activities, $28,500,000, which 
Shall be derived from discretionary grants 
provided under the Edward Byrne Memorial 
State and Local Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Programs, to remain available until ex- 
pended for intergovernmental agreements, 
including grants, cooperative agreements, 
and contracts, with State and local law en- 
forcement agencies engaged in the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of violent crimes and 
drug offenses in Weed and Seed" designated 
communities, and for either reimbursements 
or transfers to appropriation accounts of the 
Department of Justice and other Federal 
agencies which shall be specified by the At- 
torney General to execute the Weed and 
Seed" program strategy: Provided, 'That 
funds designated by Congress through lan- 
guage for other Department of Justice appro- 
priation accounts for Weed and Seed" pro- 
gram activities shall be managed and exe- 
cuted by the Attorney General through the 
Executive Office for Weed and Seed: Provided 
further, That the Attorney General may di- 
rect the use of other Department of Justice 
funds and personnel in support of Weed and 
Seed" program activities only after the At- 
torney General notifies the Committees on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate in accordance with sec- 
tion 605 of this Act. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE PROGRAMS 

For grants, contracts, cooperative agree- 
ments, and other assistance authorized by 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974, as amended, including 
salaries and expenses in connection there- 
with to be transferred to and merged with 
the appropriations for Justice Assistance, 
$144,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as authorized by section 299 of part 
I of title II and section 506 of title V of the 
Act, as amended by Public Law 102-586, of 
which: (1) $100,000,000 shall be available for 
expenses authorized by parts A, B, and C of 
title II of the Act; (2) $10,000,000 shall be 
available for expenses authorized by sections 
281 and 282 of part D of title II of the Act for 
prevention and treatment programs relating 
to juvenile gangs; (3) $10,000,000 shall be 
available for expenses authorized by section 
285 of part E of title II of the Act; (4) 
$4,000,000 shall be available for expenses au- 
thorized by part G of title II of the Act for 
juvenile mentoring programs; and (5) 
$20,000,000 shall be available for expenses au- 
thorized by title V of the Act for incentive 
grants for local delinquency prevention pro- 


grams. 

In addition, for grants, contracts, coopera- 
tive agreements, and other assistance au- 
thorized by the Victims of Child Abuse Act 
of 1990, as amended, $4,500,000, to remain 
available until expended, as authorized by 
section 214B, of the Act: Provided, That bal- 
ances of amounts appropriated prior to fiscal 
year 1995 under the authorities of this ac- 
count shall be transferred to and merged 
with this account. 

PUBLIC SAFETY OFFICERS BENEFITS 

For payments authorized_by part L of title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3796), as amend- 
ed, such sums as are necessary, to remain 
available until expended, as authorized by 
section 6093 of Public Law 100-690 (102 Stat. 
4339-4340), and, in addition, $2,134,000, to re- 
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main available until expended, for payments 
as authorized by section 1201(b) of said Act. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 

SEC. 114. (a) GRANT PROGRAM.—Subtitle A 
of title II of the Violent Crime and Law En- 
forcement Act of 1994 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Subtitle A—Violent Offender Incarceration 
and Truth-in-Sentencing Incentive Grants 
“SEC. 20101. DEFINITIONS. 

“As used in this subtitle— 

"(1) the term “indeterminate sentencing’ 
means a system by which— 

"(A) the court may impose a sentence of a 
range defined by statute; and 

B) an administrative agency, generally 
the parole board, or the court, controls re- 
lease within the statutory range; 

2) the term ‘part 1 violent crime’ means 
murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated as- 
Sault as reported to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for purposes of the Uniform 
Crime Reports; and 

"(3) the term ‘State’ means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, or 
any commonwealth, territory, or possession 
of the United States. 

“SEC. 20102. AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall provide grants to eligible States— 

*(1) to build or expand correctional facili- 
ties to increase the prison bed capacity for 
the confinement of persons convicted of a 
part 1 violent crime or adjudicated delin- 
quent for an act which if committed by an 
adult, would a part 1 violent crime; 

*(2) to build or expand temporary or per- 
manent correctional facilities, including fa- 
cilities on military bases, prison barges, and 
boot camps, for the confinement of convicted 
nonviolent offenders and criminal aliens, for 
the purpose of freeing suitable existing pris- 
on space for the confinement of persons con- 
victed of a part 1 violent crime; and 

(3) to build or expand jails. 

(b) REGIONAL COMPACTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
States may enter into regional compacts to 
carry out this subtitle. Such compacts shall 
be treated as States under this subtitle. 

(2) REQUIREMENT.—To be recognized as a 
regional compact for eligibility for a grant 
under section 20103 or 20104, each member 
State must be eligible individually. 

"(3) LIMITATION ON RECEIPT OF FUNDS.—No 
State may receive a grant under this subtitle 
both individually and as part of a compact. 

(o) LIMITATIONS.— 

(i) Except as provided in paragraph (2), an 
eligible State may receive either a general 
grant under section 20103 or a truth-in-sen- 
tencing incentive grant under section 20104. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—An eligible State may re- 
ceive a grant under both sections 20103 and 
20104 if the amount that such State is eligi- 
ble to receive under section 20103 in a year 
equals or exceeds the amount that such 
State is eligible to receive under section 
20104 for that year. 

(d) APPLICABILITY.—Notwithstanding the 
eligibility requirements of sections 20103 and 
20104, a State that certifies to the Attorney 
General that, as of the date of enactment of 
the Department of Justice Appropriations 
Act, 1996, such State has enacted legislation 
in reliance on subtitle A of title II of the 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act, as enacted on September 13, 1994, and 
would in fact qualify under those provisions, 
shall be eligible to receive a grant for fiscal 
year 1996 as though such State qualifies 
under sections 20103 or 20104 of this subtitle. 
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*SEC. 20103. GENERAL GRANTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive 
a grant under this section, a State shall sub- 
mit an application to the Attorney General 
that provides assurances that such State 
has, since 1993— 

"(1) increased the percentage of persons 
convicted of a part 1 violent crime sentenced 
to prison; 

*(2) increased the average prison time ac- 
tually to be served in prison by persons con- 
victed of a part 1 violent crime sentenced to 
prison; and 

(3) increased the average percentage of 
time of the sentence to be actually served in 
prison by persons convicted of a part 1 vio- 
lent crime and sentenced to prison. 

"(b) INDETERMINATE SENTENCING EXCEP- 
TION.—Notwithstanding subsection (a), a 
State shall be eligible for a grant under this 
section if such State submits an application 
to the Attorney General that provides assur- 
ances that the State on the date of the en- 
actment of the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996— 

“(1) practices indeterminate sentencing 
with regard to any part 1 violent crime; and 

2) since 1993 the State has increased 

“(A) the percentage of persons convicted of 
a part 1 violent crime sentenced to prison; 
and 

“(B) the average time served in the State 
for the offenses of murder, rape, and robbery 
under the State’s sentencing and release 
guidelines for such offenses. 


“SEC. 20104. TRUTH-IN-SENTENCING INCENTIVE 
GRANTS. 


“(a) ELIGIBILITY.—To be eligible to receive 
a grant under this section, a State shall sub- 
mit an application to the Attorney General 
that provides assurances that— 

“(1) such State has implemented truth-in- 
sentencing laws that require persons con- 
victed of a part 1 violent crime to serve not 
less than 85 percent of the sentence imposed 
(not counting time not actually served, such 
as administrative or statutory incentives for 
good behavior); 

"(2) such State has truth-in-sentencing 
laws that have been enacted, but not yet im- 
plemented, that require such State, not later 
than 3 years after such State submits an ap- 
plication to the Attorney General, to provide 
that persons convicted of a part 1 violent 
crime serve not less than 85 percent of the 
sentence imposed; or 

(3) if, in the case of a State that on the 
date of enactment of the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1996, practices indeterminate sentencing 
with regard to any part 1 violent crime, such 
State demonstrates that the average time 
served for part 1 violent crimes in the State 
equals at least 85 percent of the sentences es- 
tablished for such crimes under the State's 
sentencing and release guidelines (not count- 
ing time not actually served, such as admin- 
istrative or statutory incentives for good be- 
havior). 

"(b) EXCEPTION.—Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (a) a State may provide that the 
Governor of the State may allow for the ear- 
lier release of— 

“(1) a geriatric prisoner; or 

*(2) a prisoner whose medical condition 
precludes the prisoner from posing a threat 
to the public, but only after a public hearing 
in which representatives of the public and 
the prisoner's victims have had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard regarding a proposed re- 
lease. 
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*SEC. 20105. SPECIAL RULES. 

“(a) SHARING OF FUNDS WITH COUNTIES AND 
OTHER UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT.— 

(1) RESERVATION.—Each State shall re- 
serve not more than 15 percent of the 
amount of funds allocated in a fiscal year 
pursuant to section 20106 for counties and 
units of local government to construct, de- 
velop, expand, modify, or improve jails and 
other correctional facilities. 

“(2) FACTORS FOR DETERMINATION OF 
AMOUNT.—To determine the amount of funds 
to be reserved under this subsection, a State 
shall consider the burden placed on a county 
or unit of local government that results from 
the implementation of policies adopted by 
the State to carry out sections 20103 and 
20104. 

b) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENT.—To be eli- 
gible to receive a grant under section 20103 
or 20104, a State shall provide assurances to 
the Attorney General that the State has im- 
plemented or will implement not later than 
18 months after the date of the enactment of 
this subtitle policies that provide for the rec- 
ognition of the rights and needs of crime vic- 
tims. 


“(c) FUNDS FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, if a State, or unit of local govern- 
ment located in a State that otherwise 
meets the requirements of sections 20103 or 
20104, certifies to the Attorney General tna. 
exigent circumstances exist that require the 
State to expend funds to confine juvenile of- 
fenders, the State may use funds received 
under this subtitle to build or expand juve- 
nile correctional facilities or pretrial deten- 
tion facilities for juvenile offenders. 

„d) PRIVATE FACILITIES.—A State may use 
funds received under this subtitle for the pri- 
vatization of facilities to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 20102. 

“SEC. 20106. FORMULA FOR GRANTS. 

“In determining the amount of funds that 
may be granted to each State eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under section 20103 or 20104, the 
Attorney General shall apply the following 
formula: 

"(1) MINIMUM AMOUNT FOR GRANTS UNDER 
SECTION 20103.—Of the amount set aside for 
grants for section 20103, 0.6 percent shall be 
allocated to each eligible State, except that 
the United States Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Commonwealths of 
Puerto Rico and the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands shall each be allocated 0.05 percent. 

*(2) MINIMUM AMOUNT FOR GRANTS UNDER 
SECTION 20104.—Of the amount set aside for 
grants for section 20104— 

“(A) if less than 20 States are awarded 
grants under section 20104, 2.5 percent of the 
amounts paid shall be allocated to each eli- 
gible State, except that the United States 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and 
the Commonwealths of Puerto Rico and the 
Northern Mariana Islands shall each be allo- 
cated 0.05 percent; and 

"(B) if 20 or more States are awarded 
grants under section 20104, 2.0 percent of the 
amounts awarded shall be allocated to each 
eligible State in a fiscal year for a grant 
under section 20104, except that the United 
States Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Guam, and the Commonwealths of Puerto 
Rico and the Northern Mariana Islands shall 
each be allocated 0.04 percent. 

“(3) ADDITIONAL AMOUNTS BASED ON NUMBER 
OF PART 1 VIOLENT CRIMES.— 

"(A) DISTRIBUTION OF REMAINING 
AMOUNTS.—The amounts remaining after the 
application of paragraph (1) or (2) shall be al- 
located to each eligible State in the Nation 
that the average annual number of part 1 
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violent crimes reported by such State to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for the 3 
years preceding the year in which the deter- 
mination is made bears to the average an- 
nual number of part 1 violent crimes re- 
ported by all such States to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation for the 3 years preced- 
ing the year in which the determination is 
made. 

B) UNAVAILABLE DATA.—If data regarding 
part 1 violent crimes in any State is unavail- 
able for the 3 years preceding the year in 
which the determination is made or substan- 
tially inaccurate, the Attorney General shall 
utilize the best available comparable data 
regarding the number of violent crimes for 
the previous year for the State for the pur- 
poses of allocation of funds under this sub- 
title. 

*(4) REGIONAL COMPACTS.—In determining 
the funds that States organized as a regional 
compact may receive, the Attorney General 
shall first apply the formula in either para- 
graph (1) or (2) and (3) of this section to each 
member State of the compact. The States or- 
ganized as a regional compact may receive 
the sum of the amounts so determined. 

“SEC. 20107. ACCOUNTABILITY. 

(a) FISCAL REQUIREMENTS.—A State that 
receives funds under this subtitle shall use 
accounting, audit, and fiscal procedures that 
conform to guidelines prescribed by the At- 
torney General, and shall ensure that any 
funds used to carry out the programs under 
section 20102(a) shall represent the best value 
for the State governments at the lowest pos- 
sible cost and employ the best available 
technology. 

“(b) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.—The ad- 
ministrative provisions of sections 801 and 
802 of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 shall apply to the Attor- 
ney General under this subtitle in the same 
manner that such provisions apply to the of- 
ficials listed in such sections. 

“SEC. 20108. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 

“(1) AUTHORIZATIONS.—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out this sub- 
title— 

**(A) $997,500,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

**(B) $1,330,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; 

**(C) $2,527,999,000 for fiscal year 1998; 

**(D) $2,660,000,000 for fiscal year 1999; and 

**(E) $2,753,100,000 for fiscal year 2000. 

02 DISTRIBUTION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 20109, 
and except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
of the amount appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (1)— 

**(1) one-third of such amount shall be allo- 
cated pursuant to section 20106 to eligible 
states under section 20103; and 

ii) two-thirds of such amount shall be al- 
located pursuant to section 20106 to eligible 
states under section 20104. 

"(B) ADDITIONAL FUNDS.—Subject to sec- 
tion 20109, if the amount appropriated pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) exceeds $750,000,000— 

(J) half of such amount shall be allocated 
pursuant to section 20106 to eligible States 
under section 20103; and 

**(ii) half of such amount shall be allocated 
pursuant to section 20106 to eligible States 
under section 20104. 

**(b) LIMITATIONS ON FUNDS.— 

**(1) USES OF FUNDS.—Except as provided in 
section 20111, funds made available pursuant 
to this section shall be used only to carry 


out the purposes described in section 
20102(a). 
(2) NONSUPPLANTING REQUIREMENT.— 


Funds made available pursuant to this sec- 
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tion shall not be used to supplant State 
funds, but shall be used to increase the 
amount of funds that would, in the absence 
of Federal funds, be made available from 
State sources. 

"(3) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—Not more 
than 3 percent of the funds made available 
pursuant to this section shall be used for ad- 
ministrative costs. 

"(4) CARRYOVER OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
during any fiscal year shall remain available 
until expended. 

*(5) MATCHING FUNDS.—The Federal share 
of a grant received under this subtitle may 
not exceed 90 percent of the costs of a pro- 
posal as described in an application approved 
under this subtitle. 

*SEC. 20109. PAYMENTS FOR INCARCERATION ON 
TRIBAL LANDS. 


(a) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle, 
from amounts appropriated under section 
20108 to carry out sections 20103 and 20104, 
the Attorney General shall reserve, to carry 
out this section— 

(1) 0.3 percent in each of fiscal years 1996 
and 1997; and 

**(2) 0.2 percent in each of fiscal years 1998, 
1999, and 2000. 

*(b) GRANTS TO INDIAN TRIBES.—From the 
amounts reserved under subsection (a), the 
Attorney General may make grants to In- 
dian tribes for the purposes of constructing 
jails on tribal lands for the incarceration of 
offenders subject to tribal jurisdiction. 

“(c) APPLICATIONS.—To be eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under this section, an Indian 
tribe shall submit to the Attorney General 
an application in such form and containing 
such information as the Attorney General 
may by regulation require. 

*SEC. 20110. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE STATES FOR 
INCARCERATION OF  CRIMINAL 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall make a payment to each State which is 
eligible under section 242(j) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act and which meets 
the eligibility requirements of section 20104, 
in such amount as is determined under sec- 
tion 242(j) and for which payment is not 
made to such State for such fiscal year under 
such section. 

“(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section from 
amounts authorized under section 20108, an 
amount which when added to amounts appro- 
priated to carry out section 242(j) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act for fiscal year 
1996 equals $500,000,000 and for each of the fis- 
cal years 1997 through 2000 does not exceed 

*(c) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
May 15, 1999, the Attorney General shall sub- 
mit a report to the Congress which contains 
the recommendation of the Attorney General 
concerning the extension of the program 
under this section. 

*SEC. 20111. SUPPORT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 
IN NON-FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
may make payments to States and units of 
local government for the purposes authorized 
in section 4013 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

"(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated from amounts authorized under sec- 
tion 20108 for each fiscal years 1996 through 
2000 such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this section. 
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*SEC. 20112. REPORT BY THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL. 


"Beginning on July 1, 1996, and each July 
1 thereafter, the Attorney General shall re- 
port to the Congress on the implementation 
of this subtitle, including a report on the eli- 
gibility of the States under sections 20103 
and 20104, and the distribution and use of 
funds under this subtitle.“ 


(b) PREFERENCE IN PAYMENTS.—Section 
242(j)(4) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1252(j)(4)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

(O) in carrying out paragraph (1)(A), the 
Attorney General shall give preference in 
making payments to States and political 
subdivisions of States which are ineligible 
for payments under section 20110 of the Vio- 
lent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act of 1994.“ 


(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE 
STREETS ACT OF 1968.— 

(A) PART V.—Part V of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 is repealed. 

(B) FUNDING.— 

(i) Section 1001(a) of the Omnibus Crime 
Control] and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended by striking paragraph (20). 

(ii) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A), any funds that remain avail- 
able to an applicant under paragraph (20) of 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 shall be used in ac- 
cordance with part V of such Act as if such 
Act was in effect on the day preceding the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) VIOLENT CRIME CONTROL AND LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT OF 1994.— 

(A) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of the Violent Crime Control and Law 
Enforcement Act of 1994 is amended by strik- 
ing the matter relating to title V. 

(B) COMPLIANCE.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) any funds that re- 
main available to an applicant under title V 
of the Violent Crime Control and Law En- 
forcement Act of 1994 shall be used in accord- 
ance with such subtitle as if such subtitle 
was in effect on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(C) TRUTH-IN-SENTENCING.— The table of 
contents of the Violent Crime Control and 
Law Enforcement Act of 1994 is amended by 
striking the matter relating to subtitle A of 
title II and inserting the following: 


“SUBTITLE A—TRUTH-IN-SENTENCING GRANTS 


“Sec. 20101. Definitions. 

“Sec. 20102. Authorization of Grants. 

“Sec. 20103. General Grants. 

“Sec. 20104. Truth-in-sentencing incentive 
grants. 

Special rules. 

Formula for grants. 
Accountability. 

Authorization of appropriations. 


Payments for Incarceration on 
Tribal Lands. 


Payments to States for Incar- 
ceration of Criminal Aliens. 


Support of Federal Prisoners in 
Non-Federal Institutions. 


20112. Report by the Attorney Gen- 
eral.". 


This title may be cited as the Department 
of Justice Appropriations Act, 1996". 


"Sec. 
"Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 


20105. 
20106. 
20107. 
20108. 


20109. 
“Sec. 20110. 
“Sec. 20111. 


“Sec. 
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TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


TRADE AND INFRASTRUCTURE DEVELOPMENT 
RELATED AGENCIES 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
United States Trade Representative, includ- 
ing the hire of passenger motor vehicles and 
the employment of experts and consultants 
as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $20,889,000, of 
which $2,500,000 shall remain available until 
expended: Provided, That not to exceed 
$98,000 shall be available for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Inter- 
national Trade Commission, including hire 
of passenger motor vehicles and services as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, and not to exceed 
$2,500 for official reception and representa- 
tion expenses, $40,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses for international 
trade activities of the Department of Com- 
merce provided for by law, and engaging in 
trade promotional activities abroad, includ- 
ing expenses of grants and cooperative agree- 
ments for the purpose of promoting exports 
of United States firms, without regard to 44 
U.S.C. 3702 and 3703; full medical coverage for 
dependent members of immediate families of 
employees stationed overseas and employees 
temporarily posted overseas; travel and 
transportation of employees of the United 
States and Foreign Commercial Service be- 
tween two points abroad, without regard to 
49 U.S.C. 1517; employment of Americans and 
aliens by contract for services; rental of 
space abroad for periods not exceeding ten 
years, and expenses of alteration, repair, or 
improvement; purchase or construction of 
temporary demountable exhibition struc- 
tures for use abroad; payment of tort claims, 
in the manner authorized in the first para- 
graph of 28 U.S.C. 2672 when such claims 
arise in foreign countries; not to exceed 
$327,000 for official representation expenses 
abroad; purchase of passenger motor vehicles 
for official use abroad, not to exceed $30,000 
per vehicle; obtain insurance on official 
motor vehicles; and rent tie lines and tele- 
type equipment; $264,885,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of the first sentence of section 105(f) 
and all of section 108(c) of the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2455(f) and 2458(c)) shall apply in 
carrying out these activities without regard 
to 15 U.S.C. 4912; and that for the purpose of 
this Act, contributions under the provisions 
of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act shall include payment for assess- 
ments for services provided as part of these 
activities. 

EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses for export adminis- 
tration and national security activities of 
the Department of Commerce, including 
costs associated with the performance of ex- 
port administration field activities both do- 
mestically and abroad; full medical coverage 
for dependent members of immediate fami- 
lies of employees stationed overseas; em- 
ployment of Americans and aliens by con- 
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tract for services abroad; rental of space 
abroad for periods not exceeding ten years, 
and expenses of alteration, repair, or im- 
provement; payment of tort claims, in the 
manner authorized in the first paragraph of 
28 U.S.C. 2672 when such claims arise in for- 
eign countries; not to exceed $15,000 for offi- 
cial representation expenses abroad; awards 
of compensation to informers under the Ex- 
port Administration Act of 1979, and as au- 
thorized by 22 U.S.C. 401(b); purchase of pas- 
senger motor vehicles for official use and 
motor vehicles for law enforcement use with 
special requirement vehicles eligible for pur- 
chase without regard to any price limitation 
otherwise established by law; $38,604,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the provisions of the first sentence of 
section 105(f) and all of section 108(c) of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2455(f) and 2458(c)) shall 
apply in carrying out these activities: Pro- 
vided further, That payments and contribu- 
tions collected and accepted for materials or 
services provided as part of such activities 
may be retained for use in covering the cost 
of such activities, and for providing informa- 
tion to the public with respect to the export 
administration and national security activi- 
ties of the Department of Commerce and 
other export control programs of the United 
States and other governments. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

For grants for economic development as- 
sistance as provided by the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, Public Law 91-304, and such laws 
that were in effect immediately before Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and for trade adjustment as- 
sistance, $328,500,000: Provided, That none of 
the funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available under this heading may be used di- 
rectly or indirectly for attorneys’ or consult- 
ants’ fees in connection with securing grants 
and contracts made by the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration: Provided further, 
That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Commerce may pro- 
vide financial assistance for projects to be 
located on military installations closed or 
scheduled for closure or realignment to 
grantees eligible for assistance under the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, as amended, without it being re- 
quired that the grantee have title or ability 
to obtain a lease for the property, for the 
useful life of the project, when in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Commerce, such financial 
assistance is necessary for the economic de- 
velopment of the area: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of Commerce may, as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate, consult with 
the Secretary of Defense regarding the title 
to land on military installations closed or 
scheduled for closure or realignment. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of administering 
the economic development assistance pro- 
grams as provided for by law, $20,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That these funds may be used to mon- 
itor projects approved pursuant to title I of 
the Public Works Employment Act of 1976, as 
amended, title II of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
amended, and the Community Emergency 
Drought Relief Act of 1977. 

MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 

MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 

For necessary expenses of the Department 
of Commerce in fostering, promoting, and 
developing minority business enterprise, in- 
cluding expenses of grants, contracts, and 
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other agreements with public or private or- 
ganizations, $32,000,000. 


ECONOMIC AND INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE 
ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses, as authorized by 
law, of economic and statistical analysis pro- 
grams of the Department of Commerce, 
$45,900,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997. 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS ADMINISTRATION 
REVOLVING FUND 


The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
to disseminate economic and statistical data 
products as authorized by 15 U.S.C. 1525-1527 
and, notwithstanding 15 U.S.C. 4912, charge 
fees necessary to recover the full costs in- 
curred in their production. Notwithstanding 
31 U.S.C. 3302, receipts received from these 
data dissemination activities shall be cred- 
ited to this account, to be available for car- 
rying out these purposes without further ap- 
propriation. 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for collecting, com- 
piling, analyzing, preparing, and publishing 
statistics, provided for by law, $133,812,000. 

PERIODIC CENSUSES AND PROGRAMS 


For expenses necessary to collect and pub- 
lish statistics for periodic censuses and pro- 
grams provided for by law, $150,300,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 


NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, as provided for by 
law, of the National Telecommunications 
and Information Administration, $17,000,000, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That notwithstanding 31 U.S.C. 1535(d), the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to re- 
tain and use as offsetting collections all 
funds transferred, or previously transferred, 
from other Government agencies for spec- 
trum management, analysis, and operations 
and for all costs incurred in telecommuni- 
cations research, engineering, and related 
activities by the Institute for Telecommuni- 
cation Sciences of the NTIA in furtherance 
of its assigned functions under this para- 
graph and such funds received from other 
Government agencies shall remain available 
until expended. 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING FACILITIES, PLANNING 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


For grants authorized by section 392 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
$15,500,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended as authorized by section 391 of the 
Act, as amended: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $2,200,000 shall be available for program 
administration as authorized by section 391 
of the Act: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 391 of the 
Act, the prior year unobligated balances may 
be made available for grants for projects for 
which applications have been submitted and 
approved during any fiscal year. 

INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE GRANTS 


For grants authorized by section 392 of the 
Communications Act of.1934, as amended, 
$21,500,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended as authorized by section 391 of the 
Act, as amended: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 shall be available for program 
administration and other support activities 
as authorized by section 391 of the Act in- 
cluding support of the Advisory Council on 
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National Information Infrastructure: Pro- 
vided further, That of the funds appropriated 
herein, not to exceed 5 percent may be avail- 
able for telecommunications research activi- 
ties for projects related directly to the devel- 
opment of a national information infrastruc- 
ture: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
the requirements of section 392(a) and 392(c) 
of the Act, these funds may be used for the 
planning and construction of telecommuni- 
cations networks for the provision of edu- 
cational, cultural, health care, public infor- 
mation, public safety or other social serv- 
ices. 
PATENT AND TRADEMARK OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Patent and 
Trademark Office provided for by law, in- 
cluding defense of suits instituted against 
the Commissioner of Patents and Trade- 
marks; $82,324,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That the funds made 
available under this heading are to be de- 
rived from deposits in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office Fee Surcharge Fund as author- 
ized by law: Provided further, That the 
amounts made available under the Fund 
shall not exceed amounts deposited; and such 
fees as shall be collected pursuant to 15 
U.S.C. 1113 and 35 U.S.C. 41 and 376, shall re- 
{main available until expended. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND 
SERVICES 

For necessary expenses of the National In- 
stitute of Standards and Technology, 
$259,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $8,500,000 may 
be transferred to the Working Capital 
Fund". 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY SERVICES 

For necessary expenses of the Manufactur- 
ing Extension Partnership of the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. 
$80,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $500,000 may 
be transferred to the Working Capital 
Fund”: Provided, That none of the funds 
made available under this heading in this or 
any other Act may be used for the purposes 
of carrying out additional program competi- 
tions under the Advanced Technology Pro- 
gram: Provided further, 'That any unobligated 
balances available from carryover of prior 
year appropriations under the Advanced 
Technology Program may be used only for 
the purposes of providing continuation 
grants. 

CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 

For construction of new research facilities, 
including architectural and engineering de- 
sign, and for renovation of existing facilities, 
not otherwise provided for the National In- 
stitute of Standards and Technology, as au- 
thorized by 15 U.S.C. 278c-278e, $60,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS, RESEARCH, AND FACILITIES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses of activities au- 
thorized by law for the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, including ac- 
quisition, maintenance, operation, and hire 
of aircraft; not to exceed 358 commissioned 
officers on the active list; grants, contracts, 
or other payments to nonprofit organiza- 
tions for the purposes of conducting activi- 
ties pursuant to cooperative agreements; and 
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alteration, modernization, and relocation of 
facilities as authorized by 33 U.S.C. 883i; 
$1,795,677,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That notwithstanding 31 
U.S.C. 3302 but consistent with other existing 
law, fees shall be assessed, collected, and 
credited to this appropriation as offsetting 
collections to be available until expended, to 
recover the costs of administering aeronauti- 
cal charting programs: Provided further, That 
the sum herein appropriated from the gen- 
eral fund shall be reduced as such additional 
fees are received during fiscal year 1996, so as 
to result in a final general fund appropria- 
tion estimated at not more than 
$1,792,677,000: Provided further, That any such 
additional fees received in excess of $3,000,000 
in fiscal year 1996 shall not be available for 
obligation until October 1, 1996: Provided fur- 
ther, That fees and donations received by the 
National Ocean Service for the management 
of the national marine sanctuaries may be 
retained and used for the salaries and ex- 
penses associated with those activities, not- 
withstanding 31 U.S.C. 3302: Provided further, 
That in addition, $63,000,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the fund entitled Promote 
and Develop Fishery Products and Research 
Pertaining to American Fisheries“: Provided 
further, That grants to States pursuant to 
sections 306 and 306(a) of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act, as amended, shall not ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. 
COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT FUND 


Of amounts collected pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 
1456a, not to exceed $7,800,000, for purposes 
set forth in 16 U.S.C. 1456a(b)(2)(A), 16 U.S.C. 
1456a(b)(2)(B)(v), and 16 U.S.C. 1461(e). 

CONSTRUCTION 


For repair and modification of, and addi- 
tions to, existing facilities and construction 
of new facilities, and for facility planning 
and design and land acquisition not other- 
wise provided for the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, $50,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

FLEET MODERNIZATION, SHIPBUILDING AND 

CONVERSION 


For expenses necessary for the repair, ac- 
quisition, leasing, or conversion of vessels, 
including related equipment to maintain and 
modernize the existing fleet and to continue 
planning the modernization of the fleet, for 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, $8,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


FISHING VESSEL AND GEAR DAMAGE 
COMPENSATION FUND 


For carrying out the provisions of section 
3 of Public Law 95-376, not to exceed 
$1,032,000, to be derived from receipts col- 
lected pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 1980 (b) and (f), 
to remain available until expended. 


FISHERMEN'S CONTINGENCY FUND 


For carrying out the provisions of title IV 
of Public Law 95-372, not to exceed $999,000, 
to be derived from receipts collected pursu- 
ant to that Act, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

FOREIGN FISHING OBSERVER FUND 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Atlantic Tunas Convention 
Act of 1975, as amended (Public Law 96-339), 
the Magnuson Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976, as amended (Public 
Law 100-627) and the American Fisheries 
Promotion Act (Public Law 96-561), there are 
appropriated from the fees imposed under 
the foreign fishery observer program author- 
ized by these Acts, not to exceed $196,000, to 
remain available until expended. 
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FISHING VESSEL OBLIGATIONS GUARANTEES 


For the cost, as defined in section 502 of 
the Federal Credit Reform Act of 1990, of 
guaranteed loans authorized by the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
$250,000: Provided, That none of the funds 
made available under this heading may be 
used to guarantee loans for any new fishing 
vessel that will increase the harvesting ca- 
pacity in any United States fishery. 


TECHNOLOGY ADMINISTRATION 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR TECHNOLOGY/OFFICE 
OF TECHNOLOGY POLICY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses for the Under Sec- 
retary for Technology/Office of Technology 
Policy, $5,000,000. 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the general ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce provided for by law, including not to 
exceed $3,000 for official entertainment, 
$29,100,000. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. 1-11 as amended by 
Public Law 100-504), $19,849,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the unobligated balances available 
under this heading, $75,000,000 are rescinded. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


SEC. 201. During the current fiscal year, ap- 
plicable appropriations and funds made 
available to the Department of Commerce by 
this Act shall be available for the activities 
specified in the Act of October 26, 1949 (15 
U.S.C. 1514), to the extent and in the manner 
prescribed by the Act, and, notwithstanding 
31 U.S.C. 3324, may be used for advanced pay- 
ments not otherwise authorized only upon 
the certification of officials designated by 
the Secretary that such payments are in the 
public interest. 

SEc. 202. During the current fiscal year, ap- 
propriations made available to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by this Act for salaries 
and expenses shall be available for hire of 
passenger motor vehicles as authorized by 31 
U.S.C. 1343 and 1344; services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109; and uniforms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902). 

SEC. 203. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be used to support the hurri- 
cane reconnaissance aircraft and activities 
that are under the control of the United 
States Air Force or the United States Air 
Force Reserve. 

SEC. 204. None of the funds provided in this 
or any previous Act, or hereinafter made 
available to the Department of Commerce 
shall be available to reimburse the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund or any other fund or 
account of the Treasury to pay for any ex- 
penses paid before October 1, 1992, as author- 
ized by section 8501 of title 5, United States 
Code, for services performed after April 20, 
1990, by individuals appointed to temporary 
positions within the Bureau of the Census for 
purposes relating to the 1990 decennial cen- 
sus of population. 

SEC. 205. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
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fiscal year for the Department of Commerce 
in this Act may be transferred between such 
appropriations, but no such appropriation 
shall be increased by more than 10 percent 
by any such transfers: Provided, That any 
transfer pursuant to this section shall be 
treated as a reprogramming of funds under 
section 605 of this Act and shall not be avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure except in 
compliance with the procedures set forth in 
that section. 

SEC. 206. (a) Should legislation be enacted 
to dismantle or reorganize the Department 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Commerce, no 
later than 90 days thereafter, shall submit to 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and the Senate a plan for transferring 
funds provided in this Act to the appropriate 
successor organizations: Provided, That the 
plan shall include a proposal for transferring 
or rescinding funds appropriated herein for 
agencies or programs terminated under such 
legislation: Provided further, That such plan 
shall be transmitted in accordance with sec- 
tion 605 of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce or the ap- 
propriate head of any successor organiza- 
tion(s) may use any available funds to carry 
out legislation dismantling or reorganizing 
the Department of Commerce to cover the 
costs of actions relating to the abolishment, 
reorganization or transfer of functions d 
any related personnel action, including vol- 
untary separation incentives if authorized by 
such legislation: Provided, That the author- 
ity to transfer funds between appropriations 
accounts that may be necessary to carry out 
this section is provided in addition to au- 
thorities included under section 205 of this 
Act: Provided further, That use of funds to 
carry out this section shall be treated as a 
reprogramming of funds under section 605 of 
this Act and shall not be available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure except in compliance 
with the procedures set forth in that section. 

SEC. 207. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law (including any regulation and in- 
cluding the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965), the transfer of title 
to the Rutland City Industrial Complex to 
Hilinex, Vermont (as related to Economic 
Development Administration Project Num- 
ber 01-11-01742) shall not require compensa- 
tion to the Federal Government for the fair 
share of the Federal Government of that real 
property. 

SEC. 208. (à) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of 
Commerce, acting through the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Development of the 
Department of Commerce, shali— 

(1) not later than January 1, 1996, com- 
mence the demolition of the structures on, 
and the cleanup and environmental remedi- 
ation on, the parcel of land described in sub- 
section (b); 

(2) not later than March 31, 1996, complete 
the demolition, cleanup, and environmental 
remediation under paragraph (1); and 

(3) not later than April 1, 1996, convey the 
parcel of land described in subsection (b), in 
accordance with the requirements of section 
120(h) of the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
of 1980 (42 U.S.C. 9620(h)), to the Tuscaloosa 
County Industrial Development Authority, 
on receipt of payment of the fair market 
value for the parcel by the Authority, as 
agreed on by the Secretary and the Author- 
ity. 

(b) LAND PARCEL.—The parcel of land re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is the parcel of 
land consisting of approximately 41 acres in 
Holt, Alabama (in Tuscaloosa County), that 
is generally known as the “Central Foundry 
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Property", as depicted on a map, and as de- 
scribed in a legal description, that the Sec- 
retary, acting through the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Development, deter- 
mines to be satisfactory. 

SEC. 209. Any costs incurred by a Depart- 
ment or agency funded under this title re- 
sulting from personnel actions taken in re- 
sponse to funding reductions included in this 
title shall be absorbed within the total budg- 
etary resources available to such Depart- 
ment or agency: Provided, That the authority 
to transfer funds between appropriations ac- 
counts as may be necessary to carry out this 
provision is provided in addition to authori- 
ties included elsewhere in this Act: Provided 
further, That use of funds to carry out this 
section shall be treated as a reprogramming 
of funds under section 605 of this Act and 
shall not be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure except in compliance with the pro- 
cedures set forth in that section. 

SEC. 210. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act may be used to develop new 
fishery management plans or amendments 
which create new individual transferable 
quota programs, or to implement any such 
plans or amendments approved by a Regional 
Fishery Management Council or the Sec- 
retary of Commerce after January 4, 1995, 
until offsetting fees to pay for the cost of ad- 
ministering such plans or amendments are 
expressly authorized under the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation and Management Act 
(16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.). 

This title may be cited as the Department 
of Commerce and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1996”. 

TITLE IH—THE JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the operation of 
the Supreme Court, as required by law, ex- 
cluding care of the building and grounds, in- 
cluding purchase or hire, driving, mainte- 
nance and operation of an automobile for the 
Chief Justice, not to exceed $10,000 for the 
purpose of transporting Associate Justices, 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles as au- 
thorized by 31 U.S.C. 1343 and 1344; not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses; and for miscellaneous 
expenses, to be expended as the Chief Justice 
may approve, $25,834,000. 

CARE OF THE BUILDING AND GROUNDS 


For such expenditures as may be necessary 
to enable the Architect of the Capitol to 
carry out the duties imposed upon him by 
the Act approved May 7, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 13a- 
13b), $3,313,000, of which $500,000 shall remain 
available until expended. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 

FEDERAL CIRCUIT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For salaries of the chief judge, judges, and 
other officers and employees, and for nec- 
essary expenses of the court, as authorized 
by law, $14,288,000. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For salaries of the chief judge and eight 
judges, salaries of the officers and employees 
of the court, services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, and necessary expenses of the 
court, as authorized by law, $10,859,000. 

COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 

OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For the salaries of circuit and district 

judges (including judges of the territorial 
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courts of the United States), justices and 
judges retired from office or from regular ac- 
tive service, judges of the United States 
Court of Federal Claims, bankruptcy judges, 
magistrate judges, and all other officers and 
employees of the Federal Judiciary not oth- 
erwise specifically provided for, and nec- 
essary expenses of the courts, as authorized 
by law, $2,433,141,000 (including the purchase 
of firearms and ammunition); of which not to 
exceed $13,454,000 shall remain available 
until expended for space alteration projects; 
of which not to exceed $10,000,000 shall re- 
main available until expended for furniture 
and furnishings related to new space alter- 
ation and construction projects; and of 
which $500,000 is to remain available until 
expended for acquisition of books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers, and all other legal ref- 
erence materials, including subscriptions. 

In addition, for expenses of the United 
States Court of Federal Claims associated 
with processing cases under the National 
Childhood Vaccine Injury Act of 1986, not to 
exceed $2,318,000, to be appropriated from the 
Vaccine Injury Compensation Trust Fund. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For activities of the Federal Judiciary as 
authorized by law, $30,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, which shall be de- 
rived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund, as authorized by section 
190001(2) of Public Law 103-322. 

DEFENDER SERVICES 

For the operation of Federal Public De- 
fender and Community Defender organiza- 
tions, the compensation and reimbursement 
of expenses of attorneys appointed to rep- 
resent persons under the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1964, as amended, the compensation 
and reimbursement of expenses of persons 
furnishing investigative, expert and other 
Services under the Criminal Justice Act (18 
U.S.C. 3006A(e)), the compensation (in ac- 
cordance with Criminal Justice Act maxi- 
mums) and reimbursement of expenses of at- 
torneys appointed to assist the court in 
criminal cases where the defendant has 
waived representation by counsel, the com- 
pensation and reimbursement of travel ex- 
penses of guardians ad litem acting on behalf 
of financially eligible minor or incompetent 
offenders in connection with transfers from 
the United States to foreign countries with 
which the United States has a treaty for the 
execution of penal sentences, and the com- 
pensation of attorneys appointed to rep- 
resent jurors in civil actions for the protec- 
tion of their employment, as authorized by 
28 U.S.C. 1875(d), $267,217,000, to remain avail- 
&ble until expended as authorized by 18 
U.S.C. 3006A(1) Provided, That none of the 
funds provided in this Act shall be available 
for Death Penalty Resource Centers or Post- 
Conviction Defender Organizations after 
April 1, 1996. 

FEES OF JURORS AND COMMISSIONERS 

For fees and expenses of jurors as author- 
ized by 28 U.S.C. 1871 and 1876; compensation 
of jury commissioners as authorized by 28 
U.S.C. 1863; and compensation of commis- 
sioners appointed in condemnation cases 
pursuant to rule 71A(h) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure (28 U.S.C. Appendix Rule 
71A(h)); $59,028,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That the compensation 
of land commissioners shall not exceed the 
daily equivalent of the highest rate payable 
under section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

COURT SECURITY 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 

vided for, incident to the procurement, in- 
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Stallation, and maintenance of security 
equipment and protective services for the 
United States Courts in courtrooms and ad- 
jacent areas, including building ingress- 
egress control, inspection of packages, di- 
rected security patrols, and other similar ac- 
tivities as authorized by section 1010 of the 
Judicial Improvement and Access to Justice 
Act (Public Law 100-702); $102,000,000, to be 
expended directly or transferred to the 
United States Marshals Service which shall 
be responsible for administering elements of 
the Judicial Security Program consistent 
with standards or guidelines agreed to by the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts as au- 
thorized by law, including travel as author- 
ized by 31 U.S.C. 1345, hire of a passenger 
motor vehicle as authorized by 31 U.S.C. 
1843(b), advertising and rent in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, $47,500,000, of 
which not to exceed $7,500 is authorized for 
official reception and representation ex- 
penses. 

FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Federal Ju- 
dicial Center, as authorized by Public Law 
90-219, $17,914,000; of which $1,800,000 shall re- 
main available through September 30, 1997, 
to provide education and training to Federal 
court personnel; and of which not to exceed 
$1,000 is authorized for official reception and 
representation expenses. 

JUDICIAL RETIREMENT FUNDS 
PAYMENT TO JUDICIARY TRUST FUNDS 


For payment to the Judicial Officers' Re- 
tirement Fund, as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 
377(0), $24,000,000, to the Judicial Survivors’ 
Annuities Fund, as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 
376(c), $7,000,000, and to the United States 
Court of Federal Claims Judges’ Retirement 
Fund, as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 178(1), 
$1,900,000. 

UNITED STATES SENTENCING COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For the salaries and expenses necessary to 
carry out the provisions of chapter 58 of title 
28, United States Code, $8,500,000, of which 
not to exceed $1,000 is authorized for official 
reception and representation expenses. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—THE JUDICIARY 

SEC. 301. Appropriations and authoriza- 
tions made in this title which are available 
for salaries and expenses shall be available 
for services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

SEC. 302. Appropriations made in this title 
shall be available for salaries and expenses of 
the Special Court established under the Re- 
gional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, Pub- 
lic Law 93-236. 

SEC. 303. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Judiciary in this Act may 
be transferred between such appropriations, 
but no such appropriation, except “Courts of 
Appeals, District Courts, and other Judicial 
Services, Defender Services", shall be in- 
creased by more than 10 percent by any such 
transfers: Provided, That any transfer pursu- 
ser to this section shall be treated as a re- 

ng of funds under section 605 of 
this Act ands shall not be available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure except in compliance 
with the procedures set forth in that section. 
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SEC. 304. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the salaries and expenses appro- 
priation for district courts, courts of ap- 
peals, and other judicial services shall be 
available for official reception and represen- 
tation expenses of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States: Provided, That such avail- 
able funds shall not exceed $10,000 and shall 
be administered by the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts in his capacity as Secretary of the 
Judicial Conference. 

SEC. 305. Section 333 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the first paragraph by striking 
“shall” the first, second, and fourth place it 
appears and inserting “may”; and 

(2) in the second paragraph— 

(A) by striking "shall" the first place it 
appears and inserting “may”; and 

(B) by striking, and unless excused by 
the chief judge, shall remain throughout the 
conference". 

This title may be cited as The Judiciary 
Appropriations Act, 1996". 

TITLE IV—DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS 

For necessary expenses of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service not other- 
wise provided for, including expenses author- 
ized by the State Department Basic Authori- 
ties Act of 1956, as amended; representation 
to certain international organizations in 
which the United States participates pursu- 
ant to treaties, ratified pursuant to the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, or specific 
Acts of Congress; acquisition by exchange or 
purchase of passenger motor vehicles as au- 
thorized by 31 U.S.C. 1343, 40 U.S.C. 481(c) and 
22 U.S.C. 2674; and for expenses of general ad- 
ministration, $1,708,800,000: Provided, That 
notwithstanding section 140(a)(5), and the 
second sentence of section 140(a)(3) of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1994 and 1995 (Public Law 103-236), not 
to exceed $125,000,000 of fees may be collected 
during fiscal year 1996 under the authority of 
section 140(a)(1) of that Act: Provided further, 
That all fees collected under the preceding 
proviso shall be deposited in fiscal year 1996 
as an offsetting collection to appropriations 
made under this heading to recover the costs 
of providing consular services and shall re- 
main available until expended: Provided fur- 
ther, That starting in fiscal year 1997, a sys- 
tem shall be in place that allocates to each 
department and agency the full cost of its 
presence outside of the United States. 

Of the funds provided under this heading, 
$24,856,000 shall be available only for the Dip- 
lomatic Telecommunications Service for op- 
eration of existing base services and not to 
exceed $17,144,000 shall be available only for 
the enhancement of the Diplomatic Tele- 
communications Service and shall remain 
available until expended. Of the latter 
amount, $9,600,000 shall not be made avail- 
able until expiration of the 15 day period be- 
ginning on the date when the Secretary of 
State and the Director of the Diplomatic 
Telecommunications Service submit the 
pilot program report required by section 507 
of Public Law 103-317. 

In addition, not to exceed $700,000 in reg- 
istration fees collected pursuant to section 
38 of the Arms Export Control Act, as 
amended, may be used in accordance with 
section 45 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956, 22 U.S.C. 2717; and in 
addition not to exceed $1,223,000 shall be de- 
rived from fees from other executive agen- 
cies for lease or use of facilities located at 
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the International Center in accordance with 
section 4 of the International Center Act 
(Public Law 90-553, as amended by section 
120 of Public Law 101-246); and in addition 
not to exceed $15,000 which shall be derived 
from reimbursements, surcharges, and fees 
for use of Blair House facilities in accord- 
ance with section 46 of the State of Depart- 
ment Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 
2118(a)). 

Notwithstanding section 402 of this Act, 
not to exceed 20 percent of the amounts 
made available in this Act in the appropría- 
tion accounts, “Diplomatic and Consular 
Programs" and “Salaries and Expenses" 
under the heading "Administration of For- 
eign Affairs" may be transferred between 
such appropriation accounts: Provided, That 
any transfer pursuant to this section shall be 
treated as a reprogramming of funds under 
section 605 of this Act and shall not be avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure except in 
compliance with the procedures set forth in 
that section. 

For an additional amount for security en- 
hancements to counter the threat of terror- 
ism, $9,720,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the general ad- 
ministration of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service, provided for by law, in- 
cluding expenses authorized by section 9 of 
the Act of August 31, 1964, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 3721), and the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956, as amended, 
$363,216,000. 

For an additional amount for security en- 
hancements to counter the threat of terror- 
ism, $1,870,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT FUND 

For necessary expenses of the Capital In- 
vestment Fund, $16,400,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, as authorized in Public 
Law 103-236: Provided, That section 135(e) of 
Public Law 103-236 shall not apply to funds 
appropriated under this heading. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App.), $27,369,000, notwith- 
standing section 20%a)(1) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-465), as it 
relates to post inspections: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
(1) the Office of the Inspector General of the 
United States Information Agency is hereby 
merged with the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department of State; (2) the func- 
tions exercised and assigned to the Office of 
the Inspector General of the United States 
Information Agency before the effective date 
of this Act (including all related functions) 
are transferred to the Office of the Inspector 
General of the Department of State; and (3) 
the Inspector General of the Department of 
State shall also serve as the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the United States Information Agen- 
cy. 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 

For representation allowances as author- 
ized by section 905 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980, as amended (22 U.S.C. 4085), $4,500,000. 

PROTECTION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AND 
OFFICIALS 

For expenses, not otherwise provided, to 
enable the Secretary of State to provide for 
extraordinary protective services in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 214 of the 
State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
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1956 (22 U.S.C. 4314) and 3 U.S.C. 208, 

$8,579,000. 

SECURITY AND MAINTENANCE OF UNITED STATES 
MISSIONS 


For necessary expenses for carrying out 
the Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 292-300), and the Diplo- 
matic Security Construction Program as au- 
thorized by title IV of the Omnibus Diplo- 
matic Security and Antiterrorism Act of 1986 
(22 U.S.C. 4851), $385,760,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended as authorized by 22 
U.S.C. 2696(c): Provided, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph shall be 
available for acquisition of furniture and fur- 
nishings and generators for other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR SERVICE 


For expenses necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary of State to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies arising in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service pursuant to the requirement of 
31 U.S.C. 3526(e), $6,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended as authorized by 22 
U.S.C. 2696(c), of which not to exceed 
$1,000,000 may be transferred to and merged 
with the Repatriation Loans Program Ac- 
count, subject to the same terms and condi- 
tions. 

REPATRIATION LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of direct loans, $593,000, as au- 
thorized by 22 U.S.C. 2671: Provided, That 
such costs, including the cost of modifying 
such loans, shall be as defined in section 502 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. In 
addition, for administrative expenses nec- 
essary to carry out the direct loan program, 
$183,000 which may be transferred to and 
merged with the Salaries and Expenses ac- 
count under Administration of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

PAYMENT TO THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 
TAIWAN 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
Taiwan Relations Act, Public Law 96-8 (93 
Stat. 14), $15,165,000. 

PAYMENT TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


For payment to the Foreign Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund, as authorized 
by law, $125,402,000. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to meet annual obligations of 
membership in international multilateral or- 
ganizations, pursuant to treaties ratified 
pursuant to the advice and consent of the 
Senate, conventions or specific Acts of Con- 
gress, $700,000,000: Provided, That any pay- 
ment of arrearages shall be directed toward 
special activities that are mutually agreed 
upon by the United States and the respective 
international organization: Provided further, 
That 20 percent of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph for the assessed contribution 
of the United States to the United Nations 
Shall be withheld from obligation and ex- 
penditure until a certification is made under 
section 401(b) of Public Law 103-236 for fiscal 
year 1996: Provided further, 'That certification 
under section 401(b) of Public Law 103-236 for 
fiscal year 1996 may only be made if the 
Committees on Appropriations and Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Committees 
on Appropriations and International Rela- 
tions of the House of Representatives are no- 
tified of the steps taken, and anticipated, to 
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meet the requirements of section 401(b) of 
Public Law 103-236 at least 15 days in ad- 
vance of the proposed certification: Provided 
further, That none of the funds appropriated 
in this paragraph shall be available for a 
United States contribution to an inter- 
national organization for the United States 
Share of interest costs made known to the 
United States Government by such organiza- 
tion for loans incurred on or after October 1, 
1984, through external borrowings. 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 

For necessary expenses to pay assessed and 
other expenses of international peacekeeping 
activities directed to the maintenance or 
restoration of international peace and secu- 
rity, $225,000,000: Provided, That none of the 
funds made available under this Act shall be 
obligated or expended for any new or ex- 
panded United Nations peacekeeping mission 
unless, at least fifteen days in advance of 
voting for the new or expanded mission in 
the United Nations Security Council (or in 
an emergency, as far in advance as is prac- 
ticable), (1) the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate and other appropriate Commit- 
tees of the Congress are notified of the esti- 
mated cost and length of the mission, the 
vital national interest that will be served, 
sad the planned exit strategy; and (2) a re- 
programming of funds pursuant to section 
605 of this Act is submitted, and the proce- 
dures therein followed, setting forth the 
source of funds that will be used to pay for 
the cost of the new or expanded mission: Pro- 
vided further, That funds shall be available 
for peacekeeping expenses only upon a cer- 
tification by the Secretary of State to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress that 
American manufacturers and suppliers are 
being given opportunities to provide equip- 
ment, services and material for United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities equal to those 
being given to foreign manufacturers and 
suppliers. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
CONTINGENCIES 

For necessary expenses authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956, in addition to funds 
otherwise available for these purposes, con- 
tributions for the United States share of gen- 
eral expenses of international organizations 
and conferences and representation to such 
organizations and conferences as provided 
for by 22 U.S.C. 2656 and 2672 and personal 
services without regard to civil service and 
classification laws as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5102, $3,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 2696(c), of 
which not to exceed $200,000 may be expended 
for representation as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 
4085. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, to meet obligations of the United 
States arising under treaties, or specific 
Acts of Congress, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

For necessary expenses for the United 
States Section of the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, and to comply with laws appli- 
cable to the United States Section, including 
not to exceed $6,000 for representation; as 
follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For salaries and expenses, not otherwise 

provided for, $12,058,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

For detailed plan preparation and con- 
struction of authorized projects, $6,644,000, to 
remain available until expended as author- 
ized by 22 U.S.C. 2696(c). 

AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for the International Joint Commis- 
sion and the International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States and Canada, as au- 
thorized by treaties between the United 
States and Canada or Great Britain, and for 
the Border Environment Cooperation Com- 
mission as authorized by Public Law 103-182; 
$5,800,000, of which not to exceed $9,000 shall 
be available for representation expenses in- 
curred by the International Joint Commis- 
sion. 

INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 

For necessary expenses for international 
fisheries commissions, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, as authorized by law, $14,669,000: 
Provided, That the United States share of 
such expenses may be advanced to the re- 
spective commissions, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3324. 


OTHER 
PAYMENT TO THE ASIA FOUNDATION 

For a grant to the Asia Foundation, as au- 
thorized by section 501 of Public Law 101-246, 
$5,000,000, to remain available until expended 
as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 2696(c). 

RELATED AGENCIES 

ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT ACTIVITIES 

For necessary expenses not otherwise pro- 
vided, for arms control, nonproliferation, 
and disarmament activities, $32,700,000, of 
which not to exceed $50,000 shall be for offi- 
cial reception and representation expenses as 
authorized by the Act of September 26, 1961, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2551 et seq.). 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, as authorized by the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1431 et seq.) and Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1977 (91 Stat. 1636), to carry out international 
communication, educational and cultural ac- 
tivities; and to carry out related activities 
authorized by law, including employment, 
without regard to civil service and classifica- 
tion laws, of persons on a temporary basis 
(not to exceed $700,000 of this appropriation), 
as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 1471, and enter- 
tainment, including official receptions, with- 
in the United States, not to exceed $25,000 as 
authorized by 22 U.S.C. 1474(3); $445,645,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $1,400,000 may 
be used for representation abroad as author- 
ized by 22 U.S.C. 1452 and 4085: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $7,615,000 to remain 
available until expended, may be credited to 
this appropriation from fees or other pay- 
ments received from or in connection with 
English teaching, library, motion pictures, 
and publication programs as authorized by 
section 810 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $1,700,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended may be used to carry out projects in- 
volving security construction and related 
improvements for agency facilities not phys- 
ically located together with Department of 
State facilities abroad. 
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TECHNOLOGY FUND 

For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States Information Agency to provide 
for the procurement of information tech- 
nology improvements, as authorized by the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1431 et seq.), the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), and Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1977 (91 Stat. 1636), $5,050,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

For expenses of educational and cultural 
exchange programs, as authorized by the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), 
and Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1977 (91 
Stat. 1636), $200,000,000, to remain available 
until expended as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 
2455. 

EISENHOWER EXCHANGE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

TRUST FUND 

For necessary expenses of Eisenhower Ex- 
change Fellowships, Incorporated, as author- 
ized by sections 4 and 5 of the Eisenhower 
Exchange Fellowship Act of 1990 (20 U.S.C. 
5204-05), all interest and earnings accruing to 
the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowship Pro- 
gram Trust Fend on or before September 30, 
1996, to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds appropriated 
herein shall be used to pay any salary or 
other compensation, or to enter into any 
contract providing for the payment thereof, 
in excess of the rate authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5376; or for purposes which are not in accord- 
ance with OMB Circulars A-110 (Uniform Ad- 
ministrative Requirements) and A-122 (Cost 
Principles for Non-profit Organizations), in- 
cluding the restrictions on compensation for 
personal services. 

ISRAELI ARAB SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

For necessary expenses of the Israeli Arab 
Scholarship Program as authorized by sec- 
tion 214 of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 U.S.C. 
2452), all interest and earnings accruing to 
the Israeli Arab Scholarship Fund on or be- 
fore September 30, 1996, to remain available 
until expended. 

AMERICAN STUDIES COLLECTIONS ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

For necessary expenses of American Stud- 
ies Collections as authorized by section 235 
of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995, all interest and 
earnings accruing to the American Studies 
Collections Endowment Fund on or before 
September 30, 1996, to remain available until 
expended. 

INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING OPERATIONS 

For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States Information Agency, as au- 
thorized by the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, the United States International 
Broadcasting Act of 1994, as amended, and 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1977, to carry 
out international communication activities; 
$325,191,000, of which $5,000,000 shall remain 
available until expended, not to exceed 
$16,000 may be used for official receptions 
within the United States as authorized by 22 
U.S.C. 1474(3), not to exceed $35,000 may be 
used for representation abroad as authorized 
by 22 U.S.C. 1452 and 4085, and not to exceed 
$39,000 may be used for official reception and 
representation expenses of Radio Free Eu- 
rope/Radio Liberty; and in addition, not to 
exceed $250,000 from fees as authorized by 
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section 810 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, to remain available until expended 
for carrying out authorized purposes; and in 
addition, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, not to exceed $1,000,000 in monies 
received (including receipts from advertis- 
ing, if any) by or for the use of the United 
States Information Agency from or in con- 
nection with broadcasting resources owned 
by or on behalf of the Agency, to be available 
until expended for carrying out authorized 
purposes. 
BROADCASTING TO CUBA 


For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States Information Agency to carry 
out the Radio Broadcasting to Cuba Act, as 
amended, the Television Broadcasting to 
Cuba Act, and the International Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1994, including the purchase, rent, 
construction, and improvement of facilities 
for radio and television transmission and re- 
ception, and purchase and installation of 
necessary equipment for radio and television 
transmission and reception, $24,809,000 to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That not later than April 1, 1996, the head- 
quarters of the Office of Cuba Broadcasting 
shall be relocated from Washington, D.C. to 
south Florida, and that any funds available 
under the headings “International Broad- 
casting Operations“, Broadcasting to 
Cuba", and Radio Construction" may be 
available to carry out this relocation. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for the purchase, 
rent, construction, and improvement of fa- 
cilities for radio transmission and reception 
and purchase and installation of necessary 
equipment for radio and television trans- 
mission and reception as authorized by 22 
U.S.C. 1471, $40,000,000, to remain available 
until expended as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 
147TTb(a). 

EAST-WEST CENTER 

To enable the Director of the United 
States Information Agency to provide for 
carrying out the provisions of the Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange Between 
East and West Act of 1960 (22 U.S.C. 2054 
2057), by grant to the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and 
West in the State of Hawaii, $11,750,000: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds appropriated 
herein shall be used to pay any salary, or 
enter into any contract providing for the 
payment thereof, in excess of the rate au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 5376. 


NORTH/SOUTH CENTER 


To enable the Director of the United 
States Information Agency to provide for 
carrying out the provisions of the North/ 
South Center Act of 1991 (22 U.S.C. 2075), by 
grant to an educational institution in Flor- 
ida known as the North/South Center, 
$2,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY 


For grants made by the United States In- 
formation Agency to the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy as authorized by the 
National Endowment for Democracy Act, 
$30,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 

SEC. 401. Funds appropriated under this 
title shall be available, except as otherwise 
provided, for allowances and differentials as 
authorized by subchapter 59 of 5 U.S.C.; for 
services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; and 
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hire of passenger transportation pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 1343(b). 

SEC. 402. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Department of State in 
this Act may be transferred between such ap- 
propriations, but no such appropríation, ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided, shall 
be increased by more than 10 percent by any 
such transfers: Provided, That not to exceed 
5 percent of any appropriation made avail- 
able for the current fiscal year for the 
United States Information Agency in this 
Act may be transferred between such appro- 
priations, but no such appropriation, except 
as otherwise specifically provided, shall be 
increased by more than 10 percent by any 
such transfers: Provided further, That any 
transfer pursuant to this section shall be 
treated as a repro; of funds under 
section 605 of thís Act and shall not be avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure except in 
compliance with the procedures set forth in 
that section. 

SEC. 403. Funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available under this Act or any other 
Act may be expended for compensation of 
the United States Commissioner of the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, United 
States and Canada, only for actual hours 
worked by such Commissioner. 

SEC. 404. (a) No later than 90 days after en- 
actment of legislation consolidating, reor- 
ganizing or downsizing the functions of the 
Department of State, the United States In- 
formation Agency, and the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the Secretary of 
State, the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency and the Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
shall submit to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House and the Senate a pro- 
posal for transferring or rescinding funds ap- 
propriated herein for functions that are con- 
solidated, reorganized or downsized under 
such legislation: Provided, That such plan 
shall be transmitted in accordance with sec- 
tion 605 of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of State, the Director of 
the United States Information Agency, and 
the Director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, as appropriate, may use 
any available funds to cover the costs of ac- 
tions to consolidate, reorganize or downsize 
the functions under their authority required 
by such legislation, and of any related per- 
sonnel action, including voluntary separa- 
tion incentives if authorized by such legisla- 
tion: Provided, That the authority to transfer 
funds between appropriations accounts that 
may be necessary to carry out this section is 
provided in addition to authorities included 
under section 402 of this Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That use of funds to carry out this sec- 
tion shall be treated as a reprogramming of 
funds under section 605 of this Act and shall 
not be available for obligation or expendi- 
ture except in compliance with the proce- 
dures set forth in that section. 

Sec. 405. (a) Funds appropriated by this 
Act for the United States Information Agen- 
cy, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the Department of State may be 
obligated and expended notwithstanding sec- 
tion 701 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 and 
section 313 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995, sec- 
tion 53 of the Arms Cantrol and Disar- 
mament Act, and section 15 of the State De- 
partment Basic Authorities Act of 1956. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall cease to be in effect 
after April 1, 1996. 

SEC. 406. Section 36(a)(1) of the State De- 
partment Authorities Act of 1956, as amend- 
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ed (22 U.S.C. 2708) is amended to delete 
“may pay a reward" and insert in lieu there- 
of shall establish and publicize a program 
under which rewards may be paid”. 

SEC. 407. Sections 6(a) and 6(b) of Public 
Law 101-454 are repealed. In addition, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, Ei- 
senhower Exchange Fellowships, Incor- 
porated, may use one-third of any earned but 
unused trust income from the period 1992 
through 1995 for Fellowship purposes in each 
of fiscal years 1996 through 1998. 

SEC. 408. It is the sense of the Senate that 
none of the funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available pursuant to this Act should 
be used for the deployment of combat- 
equipped forces of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for any ground operations in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina unless— 

(1) Congress approves in advance the de- 
ployment of such forces of the Armed Forces; 
or 

(2) the temporary deployment of such 
forces of the Armed Forces of the United 
States into Bosnia and Herzegovina is nec- 
essary to evacuate United Nations peace- 
keeping forces from a situation of imminent 
danger, to undertake emergency air rescue 
operations, or to provide for the airborne de- 
livery of humanitarian supplies, and the 
President reports as soon as practicable to 
Congress after the initiation of the tem- 
porary deployment, but in no case later than 
48 hours after the initiation of the deploy- 
ment. 

SEC. 409. Any costs incurred by a Depart- 
ment or agency funded under this title re- 
sulting from personnel actions taken in re- 
sponse to funding reductions included in this 
title shall be absorbed within the total budg- 
etary resources available to such Depart- 
ment or agency: Provided, That the authority 
to transfer funds between appropriations ac- 
counts as may be necessary to carry out this 
provision is provided in addition to authori- 
ties included elsewhere in this Act: Provided 
further, That use of funds to carry out this 
section shall be treated as a reprogramming 
of funds under section 605 of this Act and 
shall not be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure except in compliance with the pro- 
cedures set forth in that section. 

This title may be cited as the ‘‘Department 
of State and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1996”. 

TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY) 

For the payment of obligations incurred 
for operating-differential subsidies as au- 
thorized by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, $162,610,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

MARITIME NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


For necessary expenses to maintain and 
preserve a U.S.-flag merchant fleet to serve 
the national security needs of the United 
States as determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense in consultation with the Secretary of 
Transportation, $46,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That these 
funds will be available only upon enactment 
of an authorization for this program. 

OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 

For necessary expenses of operations and 
training activities authorized by law, 
$66,600,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary of 
Transportation may use proceeds derived 
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from the sale or disposal of National Defense 
Reserve Fleet vessels that are currently col- 
lected and retained by the Maritime Admin- 
istration, to be used for facility and ship 
maintenance, modernization and repair, con- 
version, acquisition of equipment, and fuel 
costs necessary to maintain training at the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 
and State maritime academies and may be 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
for use as provided in the National Maritime 
Heritage Act (Public Law 103-451): Provided 
further, That reimbursements may be made 
to this appropriation from receipts to the 
“Federal Ship Financing Fund" for adminis- 
trative expenses in support of that program 
in addition to any amount heretofore appro- 
priated. 
MARITIME GUARANTEED LOAN (TITLE XI) 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, as au- 
thorized by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
$40,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That such costs, including 
the cost of modifying such loans, shall be as 
defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That these funds are available to sub- 
sidize total loan principal, any part of which 
is to be guaranteed, not to exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the guaranteed loan program, not 
to exceed $3,500,000, which shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriation 
for Operations and Training. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS—MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the Maritime Administration is au- 
thorized to furnish utilities and services and 
make necessary repairs in connection with 
any lease, contract, or occupancy involving 
Government property under control of the 
Maritime Administration, and payments re- 
ceived therefor shall be credited to the ap- 
propriation charged with the cost thereof: 
Provided, That rental payments under any 
such lease, contract, or occupancy for items 
other than such utilities, services, or repairs 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

No obligations shall be incurred during the 
current fiscal year from the construction 
fund established by the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, or otherwise, in excess of the ap- 
propriations and limitations contained in 
this Act or in any prior appropriation Act, 
and all receipts which otherwise would be de- 
posited to the credit of said fund shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

COMMISSION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
AMERICA'S HERITAGE ABROAD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses for the Commission for the 
Preservation of America's Heritage Abroad, 
$206,000, as authorized by Public Law 99-83, 
section 1303. 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Commission 
on Civil Rights, including hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $8,750,000: Provided, That not 
to exceed $50,000 may be used to employ con- 
sultants: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph shall be 
used to employ in excess of four full-time in- 
dividuals under Schedule C of the Excepted 
Service exclusive of one special assistant for 
each Commissioner: Provided further, That 
none of the funds appropriated in this para- 
graph shall be used to reimburse Commis- 
sioners for more than 75 billable days, with 
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the exception of the Chairperson who is per- 
mitted 125 billable days. 
COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION REFORM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Commission 
on Immigration Reform pursuant to section 
141(f) of the Immigration Act of 1990, 
$1,894,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN 
EUROPE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Commission 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe, as 
authorized by Public Law 94-304, $1,090,000, to 
remain available until expended as author- 
ized by section 3 of Public Law 99-7. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission as au- 
thorized by title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, as amended (29 U.S.C. 206(d) and 621- 
634), the Americans with Disabilities Act of 
1990 and the Civil Rights Act of 1991, includ- 
ing services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; 
hire of passenger motor vehicles as author- 
ized by 31 U.S.C. 1343(b; nonmonetary 
awards to private citizens; not to exceed 
$26,500,000, for payments to State and local 
enforcement agencies for services to the 
Commission pursuant to title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, as amended, sections 6 
and 14 of the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act, the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990, and the Civil Rights Act of 1991; 
$233,000,000: Provided, 'That the Commission is 
authorized to make available for official re- 
ception and representation expenses not to 
exceed $2,500 from available funds. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Federal 
Communications Commission, as authorized 
by law, including uniforms and allowances 
therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5901-02; 
not to exceed $600,000 for land and structure; 
not to exceed $500,000 for improvement and 
care of grounds and repair to buildings; not 
to exceed $4,000 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses; purchase (not to ex- 
ceed sixteen) and hire of motor vehicles; spe- 
cial counsel fees; and services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109; $175,709,000, of which not to 
exceed $300,000 shall remain available until 
September 30, 1997, for research and policy 
studies: Provided, That $116,400,000 of offset- 
ting collections shall be assessed and col- 
lected pursuant to section 9 of title I of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and shall be retained and used for necessary 
expenses in this appropriation, and shall re- 
main available until expended: Provided fur- 
ther, That the sum herein appropriated shall 
be reduced as such offsetting collections are 
received during fiscal year 1996 so as to re- 
Sult in a final fiscal year 1996 appropriation 
estimated at $59,309,000: Provided further, 
That any offsetting collections received in 
excess of $116,400,000 in fiscal year 1996 shall 
remain available until expended, but shall 
12 available for obligation until October 
1, 1996. 

FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Federal Mar- 
itime Commission as authorized by section 
201(d) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended (46 App. U.S.C. 1111), including serv- 
ices as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; hire of 
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passenger motor vehicles as authorized by 31 
U.S.C. 1343(b) and uniforms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5901-02; 
$14,855,000: Provided, 'That not to exceed $2,000 
Shall be available for official reception and 
representation expenses. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Federal 
Trade Commission, including uniforms or al- 
lowances therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5901-5902; services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; hire of passenger motor vehicles; and 
not to exceed $2,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses; $79,568,000: Provided, 
That not to exceed $300,000 shall be available 
for use to contract with a person or persons 
for collection services in accordance with 
the terms of 31 U.S.C. 3718, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, not to exceed 
$48,262,000 of offsetting collections derived 
from fees collected for premerger notifica- 
tion filings under the Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Antitrust Improvements Act of 1976 (15 
U.S.C. 18(a)) shall be retained and used for 
necessary expenses in this appropriation, and 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided further, That the sum herein appro- 
priated from the General Fund shall be re- 
duced as such offsetting collections are re- 
ceived during fiscal year 1996, so as to result 
in a final fiscal year 1996 appropriation from 
the General Fund estimated at not more 
than $31,306,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided further, That any fees re- 
ceived in excess of $48,262,000 in fiscal year 
1996 shall remain available until expended, 
but shall not be available for obligation until 
October 1, 1996: Provided further, That none of 
the funds made available to the Federal 
Trade Commission shall be available for obli- 
gation for expenses authorized by section 151 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Improvement Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-242, 
105 Stat. 2282-2285). 

JAPAN-UNITED STATES FRIENDSHIP 
COMMISSION 

JAPAN-UNITED STATES FRIENDSHIP TRUST FUND 

For expenses of the Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission, as authorized by 
Public Law 94-118, as amended, from the in- 
terest earned on the Japan-United States 
Friendship Trust Fund, $1,247,000; and an 
amount of Japanese currency not to exceed 
the equivalent of $1,420,000 based on ex- 
change rates at the time of payment of such 
amounts as authorized by Public Law 94-118. 

LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
PAYMENT TO THE LEGAL SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


For payment to the Legal Services Cor- 
poration to carry out the purposes of the 
Legal Services Corporation Act of 1974, as 
amended, $278,000,000, of which $266,000,000 is 
for basic field programs; $7,000,000 is for the 
Office of the Inspector General, of which 
$5,500,000 shall remain available until ex- 
pended and be used to contract with inde- 
pendent public accountants for financial au- 
dits of all recipients in accordance with the 
requirements of section 509 of this Act; and 
$5,000,000 is for management and administra- 
tion: Provided, That $198,750,000 of the total 
amount provided under this heading for basic 
field programs shall not be available except 
for the competitive award of grants and con- 
tracts under section 503 of this Act. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS—LEGAL SERVICES 

CORPORATION 

SEc. 501. (a) Funds appropriated under this 

Act to the Legal Services Corporation for 
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basic field programs shall be distributed as 
follows: 

(1) The Corporation shall define geographic 
areas and make the funds available for each 
geographic area on a per capita basis relative 
to the number of individuals in poverty de- 
termined by the Bureau of the Census to be 
within the geographic area, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2)(B). Funds for such a 
geographic area may be distributed by the 
Corporation to 1 or more persons or entities 
eligible for funding under section 
1006(a)(1)(A) of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion Act (42 U.S.C. 2996e(a)(1)(A)), subject to 
sections 502 and 504. 

(2) Funds for grants from the Corporation, 
and contracts entered into by the Corpora- 
tion for basic field programs, shall be allo- 
cated so as to provide— 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
an equal figure per individual in poverty for 
all geographic areas, as determined on the 
basis of the most recent decennial census of 
population conducted pursuant to section 141 
of title 13, United States Code (or, in the 
case of the Republic of Palau, the Federated 
States of Micronesia, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
United States Virgin Islands, on the basis of 
the adjusted population counts historically 
agea as the basis for such determinations); 
an 

(B) an additional amount for Native Amer- 
ican communities that received assistance 
under the Legal Services Corporation Act for 
fiscal year 1995, so that the proportion of the 
funds appropriated to the Legal Services 
Corporation for basic field programs for fis- 
cal year 1996 that is received by the Native 
American communities shall be not less than 
the proportion of such funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1995 that was received by the Na- 
tive American communities. 

(b) As used in this section: 

(1) The term “individual in poverty" 
means an individual who is a member of a 
family (of 1 or more members) with an in- 
come at or below the poverty line. 

(2) The term poverty line“ means the pov- 
erty line (as defined by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and revised annually in ac- 
cordance with section 673(2) of the Commu- 
nity Services Block Grant Act (42 U.S.C. 
9902(2)) applicable to a family of the size in- 
volved. 

SEC. 502. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act to the Legal Services Corporation 
Shall be used by the Corporation to make à 
grant, or enter into a contract, for the provi- 
sion of legal assistance unless the Corpora- 
tion ensures that the person or entity receiv- 
ing funding to provide such legal assistance 
is— 

(1) a private attorney admitted to practice 
in a State or the District of Columbia; 

(2) a qualified nonprofit organization, char- 
tered under the laws of à State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that— 

(A) furnishes legal assistance to eligible 
clients; and 

(B) is governed by a board of directors or 
other governing body, the majority of which 
is comprised of attorneys who— 

(1) are admitted to practice in a State or 
the District of Columbia; and 

(11) are appointed to terms of office on such 
board or body by the governing body of a 
State, county, or municipal bar association, 
the membership of which represents a major- 
ity of the attorneys practicing law in the lo- 
cality in which the organization is to provide 
legal assistance; 

(3) a State or local government (without 
regard to section 1006(a)(1)(A)(ii)) of the 
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Legal Services Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 
2996e(a)(1)(A)(11)); or 

(4) a substate regional planning or coordi- 
nation agency that serves a substate area 
and whose governing board is controlled by 
locally elected officials. 

SEC. 503. (a)(1) Not later than April 1, 1996, 
the Legal Services Corporation shall imple- 
ment a system of competitive awards of 
grants and contracts for all basic field pro- 
grams, which shall apply to all such grants 
and contracts awarded by the Corporation 
after March 31, 1996, from funds appropriated 
in this Act. 

(2) Any grant or contract awarded before 
April 1, 1996, by the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion to a basic field program for 1996— 

(A) shall not be for an amount greater than 
the amount required for the period ending 
March 31, 1996; 

(B) shall terminate at the end of such pe- 
riod; and 

(C) shall not be renewable except in ac- 
cordance with the system implemented 
under paragraph (1). 

(3) The amount of grants and contracts 
awarded before April 1, 1996, by the Legal 
Services Corporation for basic field programs 
for 1996 in any geographic area described in 
section 501 shall not exceed an amount equal 
to 342 of the total amount to be distributed 
for such programs for 1996 in such area. 

(b) Not later than 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Legal Services 
Corporation shall promulgate regulations to 
implement a competitive selection process 
for the recipients of such grants and con- 
tracts. 

(c) Such regulations shall specify selection 
criteria for the recipients, which shall in- 
clude— 

(1) a demonstration of a full understanding 
of the basic legal needs of the eligible clients 
to be served and a demonstration of the ca- 
pability of serving the needs; 

(2) the quality, feasibility, and cost effec- 
tiveness of a plan submitted by an applicant 
for the delivery of legal assistance to the eli- 
gible clients to be served; and 

(3) the experience of the Legal Services 
Corporation with the applicant, if the appli- 
cant has previously received financial assist- 
ance from the Corporation, including the 
record of the applicant of past compliance 
with Corporation policies, practices, and re- 
strictions. 

(d) Such regulations shall ensure that 
timely notice regarding an opportunity to 
submit an application for such an award is 
published in periodicals of local and State 
bar associations and in at least 1 daily news- 
paper of general circulation in the area to be 
served by the person or entity receiving the 
award. 

(e) No person or entity that was previously 
awarded a grant or contract by the Legal 
Services Corporation for the provision of 
legal assistance may be given any preference 
in the competitive selection process. 

(f) For the purposes of the funding provided 
in this Act, rights under sections 1007(a)(9) 
and 1011 of the Legal Services Corporation 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2996f(a)(9) and 42 U.S.C. 2996j) 
shall not apply. 

SEC. 504. (a) None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act to the Legal Services Corporation 
may be used to provide financial assistance 
to any person or entity (which may be re- 
ferred to in this section as a recipient“ 

(1) that makes available any funds, person- 
nel, or equipment for use in advocating or 
opposing any plan or proposal, or represents 
any party or participates in any other way in 
litigation, that is intended to or has the ef- 
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fect of altering, revising, or reapportioning a 
legislative, judicial, or elective district at 
any level of government, including influenc- 
ing the timing or manner of the taking of a 
census; 

(2) that attempts to influence the issuance, 
amendment, or revocation of any executive 
order, regulation, or other statement of gen- 
eral applicability and future effect by any 
Federal, State, or local agency; 

(3) that attempts to influence any part of 
any adjudicatory proceeding of any Federal, 
State, or local agency if such part of the pro- 
ceeding is designed for the formulation or 
modification of any agency policy of general 
applicability and future effect; 

(4) that attempts to influence the passage 
or defeat of any legislation, constitutional 
amendment, referendum, initiative, or any 
similar procedure of the Congress or a State 
or local legislative body; 

(5) that attempts to influence the conduct 
of oversight proceedings of the Corporation 
or any person or entity receiving financial 
assistance provided by the Corporation; 

(6) that pays for any personal service, ad- 
vertisement, telegram, telephone commu- 
nication, letter, printed or written matter, 
administrative expense, or related expense, 
associated with an activity prohibited in this 
section; 

(7) that initiates or participates in a class 
action suit; 

(8) that files a complaint or otherwise ini- 
tiates or participates in litigation against a 
defendant, or engages in a precomplaint set- 
tlement negotiation with a prospective de- 
fendant, unless— 

(A) each plaintiff has been specifically 
identified, by name, in any complaint filed 
for purposes of such litigation or prior to the 
precomplaint settlement negotiation; and 

(B) & statement or statements of facts 

written in English and, 1f necessary, in a lan- 
guage that the plaintiffs understand, that 
enumerate the particular facts known to the 
plaintiffs on which the complaint is based, 
have been signed by the plaintiffs, are kept 
on file by the recipient, and are made avail- 
able to any Federal department or agency 
that is auditing or monitoring the activities 
of the Corporation or of the recipient, and to 
any auditor or monitor receiving Federal 
funds to conduct such auditing or monitor- 
ing, including any auditor or monitor of the 
Corporation: 
Provided, That upon establishment of reason- 
able cause that an injunction is necessary to 
prevent probable, serious harm to such po- 
tential plaintiff, a court of competent juris- 
diction may enjoin the disclosure of the 
identity of any potential plaintiff pending 
the outcome of such litigation or negotia- 
tions after notice and an opportunity for a 
hearing is provided to potential parties to 
the litigation or the negotiations: Provided 
further, That other parties to the litigation 
or negotiation shall have access to the state- 
ment of facts referred to in subparagraph (B) 
only through the discovery process after liti- 
gation has begun; 

(9) unless— 

(A) prior to the provision of financial as- 
sistance— 

(i) if the person or entity is a nonprofit or- 
ganization, the governing board of the per- 
Son or entity has set specific priorities in 
writing, pursuant to section 1007(a)(2)(C)(i) of 
the Legal Services Corporation Act (42 
U.S.C. 2996f(a)(2)(C)(i)), of the types of mat- 
ters and cases to which the staff of the non- 
profit organization shall devote time and re- 
Sources; and 
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(ii) the staff of such person or entity has 
signed à written agreement not to undertake 
cases or matters other than in accordance 
with the specific priorities set by such gov- 
erning board, except in emergency situations 
defined by such board and in accordance with 
the written procedures of such board for such 
situations; and 

(B) the staff of such person or entíty pro- 
vides to the governing board on a quarterly 
basis, and to the Corporation on an annual 
basis, information on all cases or matters 
undertaken other than cases or matters un- 
dertaken in accordance with such priorities; 

(10) unless— 

(A) prior to receiving the financial assist- 
ance, such person or entity agrees to main- 
tain records of time spent on each case or 
matter with respect to which the person or 
entity is engaged; 

(B) any funds, including Interest on Law- 
yers Trust Account funds, received from a 
Source other than the Corporation by the 
person or entity, and disbursements of such 
funds, are accounted for and reported as re- 
ceipts and disbursements, respectively, sepa- 
rate and distinct from Corporation funds; 
and 

(C) the person or entity agrees (notwith- 
standing section 1009(d) of the Legal Services 
Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 2996h(d)) to make 
the records described in this paragraph avail- 
able to any Federal department or agency 
that is auditing or monitoring the activities 
of the Corporation or of the recipient, and to 
any independent auditor or monitor receiv- 
ing Federal funds to conduct such auditing 
or monitoring, including any auditor or 
monitor of the Corporation; 

(11) that provides legal assistance for or on 
behalf of any alien, unless the alien is 
present in the United States and is— 

(A) an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence as defined in section 101(a)(20) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1101(a)(20)); 

(B) an alien who— 

(i) is married to a United States citizen or 
is a parent or an unmarried child under the 
age of 21 years of such a citizen; and 

(ii) has filed an application to adjust the 
status of the alien to the status of a lawful 
permanent resident under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101 et seq.), 
which application has not been rejected; 

(C) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States pursuant to an admission 
under section 207 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (8 U.S.C. 1157) (relating to refu- 
gee admission) or who has been granted asy- 
lum by the Attorney General under such Act; 

(D) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of withholding of 
deportation by the Attorney General pursu- 
ant to section 243(h) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1253(h)); 

(E) an alien to whom section 305 of the Im- 
migration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (8 
U.S.C. 1101 note) applies, but only to the ex- 
tent that the legal assistance provided is the 
legal assistance described in such section; or 

(F) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of being granted 
conditional entry to the United States before 
April 1, 1980, pursuant to section 203(a)(7) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1153(a)(7)), as in effect on March 31, 
1980, because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or politi- 
cal calamity; 

(12) that supports or conducts a training 
program for the purpose of advocating a par- 
ticular public policy or encouraging a politi- 
cal activity, a labor or antilabor activity, a 
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boycott, picketing, a strike, or a demonstra- 
tion, including the dissemination of informa- 
tion about such a policy or activity, except 
that this paragraph shall not be construed to 
prohibit the provision of training to an at- 
torney or a paralegal to prepare the attorney 
or paralegal to provide— 

(A) adequate legal assistance to eligible 
clients; or 

(B) advice to any eligible client as to the 
legal rights of the client; 

(13) that claims (or whose employee 
claims), or collects and retains, attorneys' 
fees pursuant to any Federal or State law 
permitting or requiring the awarding of such 
fees; 

(14) that participates in any litigation with 
respect to abortion; 

(15) that participates in any litigation on 
behalf of a person incarcerated in a Federal, 
State, or local príson; 

(16) that initiates legal representation or 
participates in any other way, in litigation, 
lobbying, or rulemaking, involving an effort 
to reform a Federal or State welfare system, 
except that this paragraph shall not be con- 
strued to preclude a recipient from rep- 
resenting an individual eligible client who is 
seeking specific relief from a welfare agency 
if such relief does not involve an effort to 
amend or otherwise challenge existing law in 
effect on the date of the initiation of the rep- 
resentation; 

(17) that defends a person in a proceeding 
to evict the person from a public housing 
project if— 

(A) the person has been charged with the 
illegal sale or distribution of a controlled 
substance; and 

(B) the eviction proceeding is brought by a 
public housing agency because the illegal 
drug activity of the person threatens the 
health or safety of another tenant residing 
in the public housing project or employee of 
the public housing agency; 

(18) unless such person or entity agrees 
that the person or entity, and the employees 
of the person or entity, will not accept em- 
ployment resulting from in-person unsolic- 
ited advice to a nonattorney that such non- 
attorney should obtain counsel or take legal 
action, and will not refer such nonattorney 
to another person or entity or an employee 
of the person or entity, that is receiving fi- 
nancial assistance provided by the Corpora- 
tion; or 

(19) unless such person or entity enters 
into a contractual agreement to be subject 
to all provisions of Federal law relating to 
the proper use of Federal funds, the violation 
of which shall render any grant or contrac- 
tual agreement to provide funding null and 
void, and, for such purposes, the Corporation 
shall be considered to be a Federal agency 
and all funds provided by the Corporation 
shall be considered to be Federal funds pro- 
vided by grant or contract. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit a recipient from using 
funds from a source other than the Legal 
Services Corporation for the purpose of con- 
tacting, communicating with, or responding 
to a request from, a State or local govern- 
ment agency, a State or local legislative 
body or committee, or a member thereof, re- 
garding funding for the recipient, including a 
pending or proposed legislative or agency 
proposal to fund such recipient. 

(c) Not later than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Legal Services 
Corporation shall promulgate a suggested 
list of priorities that boards of directors may 
8 setting priorities under subsection 
(a)(9). 
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(d)(1) The Legal Services Corporation shall 
not accept any non-Federal funds, and no re- 
cipient shall accept funds from any source 
other than the Corporation, unless the Cor- 
poration or the recipient, as the case may be, 
notifies in writing the source of the funds 
that the funds may not be expended for any 
purpose prohibited by the Legal Services 
Corporation Act or this title. 

(2) Paragraph (1) shall not prevent a recipi- 
ent from— 

(A) receiving Indian tribal funds (including 
funds from private nonprofit organizations 
for the benefit of Indians or Indian tribes) 
and expending the tribal funds in accordance 
with the specific purposes for which the trib- 
al funds are provided; or 

(B) using funds received from a source 
other than the Legal Services Corporation to 
provide legal assistance to a covered individ- 
ual if such funds are used for the specific 
purposes for which such funds were received, 
except that such funds may not be expended 
by recipients for any purpose prohibited by 
this Act or by the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion Act. 

(e) As used in this section: 

(1) The term controlled substance" has 
the meaning given the term in section 102 of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
802). 

(2) The term covered individual" means 
any person who— 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
meets the requirements of this Act and the 
Legal Services Corporation Act relating to 
eligibility for legal assistance; and 

(B) may or may not be financially unable 
to afford legal assistance. 

(3) The term public housing project“ has 
the meaning as used within, and the term 
"public housing agency" has the meaning 
given the term, in section 3 of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437a). 

SEC. 505. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act to the Legal Services Corporation or 
provided by the Corporation to any entity or 
person may be used to pay membership dues 
to any private or nonprofit organization. 

SEC. 506. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act to the Legal Services Corporation 
may be used by any person or entity receiv- 
ing financial assistance from the Corpora- 
tion to file or pursue à lawsuit against the 
Corporation. 

SEC. 507. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act to the Legal Services Corporation 
may be used for any purpose prohibited or 
contrary to any of the provisions of author- 
ization legislation for fiscal year 1996 for the 
Legal Services Corporation that is enacted 
into law. Upon the enactment of such Legal 
Services Corporation reauthorization legisla- 
tion, funding provided in this Act shall from 
that date be subject to the provisions of that 
legislation and any provisions in this Act 
that are inconsistent with that legislation 
shall no longer have effect. 

SEC. 508. (a) The requirements of section 
504 shall apply to the activities of a recipient 
described in section 504, or an employee of 
such a recipient, during the provision of 
legal assistance for a case or matter, if the 
recipient or employee begins to provide the 
legal assistance on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(b) If the recipient or employee began to 
provide legal assistance for the case or mat- 
ter prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act— 

(1) each of the requirements of section 504 
(other than paragraphs (7), (11), and (15) of 
subsection (a) of such section) shall, begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this Act, 
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apply to the activities of the recipient or 
employee during the provision of legal as- 
sistance for the case or matter; and 

(2) the requirements of paragraphs (7), (11), 
and (15) of section 504(a) shall apply— 

(A) beginning on the date of enactment of 
this Act, to the activities of the recipient or 
employee during the provision of legal as- 
sistance for any additional related claim for 
which the recipient or employee begins to 
provide legal assistance on or after such 
date; and 

(B) beginning July 1, 1996, to all other ac- 
tivities of the recipient or employee during 
the provision of legal assistance for the case 
or matter. 

(c) The Legal Services Corporation shall, 
every 60 days, submit to the Committees on 
Appropriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a report setting forth the 
status of cases and matters referred to in 
subsection (b)(2). 

SEC. 509. (a) An audit of each person or en- 
tity receiving financial assistance from the 
Legal Services Corporation under this Act 
(referred to in this section as a recipient“) 
shall be conducted in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted government auditing stand- 
ards and shall report whether— 

(1) the financial statements of the recipi- 
ent present fairly its financial position and 
the results of its financial operations in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles; 

(2) the recipient has internal control sys- 
tems to provide reasonable assurance that it 
is managing funds, regardless of source, in 
compliance with Federal laws and regula- 
tions; and 

(3) the recipient has complied with Federal 
laws and regulations applicable to funds re- 
ceived, regardless of source. 

(b) In carrying out the requirements of 
subsection (a)(3), the auditor shall select and 
test a representative number of transactions. 
Any noncompliance found by the auditor 
during the audit under this section shall be 
reported within 30 days to the Office of the 
Inspector General. 

(c) Audits conducted in accordance with 
this section shall be in lieu of the financial 
audits otherwise required by section 1009(c) 
of the Legal Services Corporation Act (42 
U.S.C. 2996h(c)). 

(d) Notwithstanding section 1006(b)(3) of 
the Legal Services Corporation Act (42 
U.S.C. 2996e(b)(3)), the Legal Services Cor- 
poration shall have access to financial 
records, time records, retainer agreements, 
client trust fund and eligibility records, and 
client names, for each recipient, except for 
reports or records subject to the attorney- 
client privilege. 

(e) The Legal Services Corporation shall 
not disclose any name or document referred 
to in subsection (d), except to— 

(1) a Federal, State, or local law enforce- 
ment official; or 

(2) an official of an appropriate bar asso- 
ciation for the purpose of enabling the offi- 
cial to conduct an investigation of a rule of 
professional conduct. 

(f) The requirements of this section shall 
apply to a recipient for its first fiscal year 
beginning on or after January 1, 1996. 


MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Marine 
Mammal Commission as authorized by title 
I of Public Law 92-522, as amended, 
$1,190,000. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. FEDERAL HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commission, 
as authorized by Public Law 98-399, as 
amended, $350,000: Provided, That this shall 
be the final Federal payment to the Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commis- 
sion for operations and necessary closing 
costs. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, including serv- 
ices as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, the rental 
of space (to include multiple year leases) in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and 
not to exceed $3,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses,  $287,738,000, of 
which $3,000,000 is for the Office of Economic 
Analysis, to be headed by the Chief Econo- 
mist of the Commission, and of which not to 
exceed $10,000 may be used toward funding a 
permanent secretariat for the International 
Organization of Securities Commissions, and 
of which not to exceed $100,000 shall be avail- 
able for expenses for consultations and meet- 
ings hosted by the Commission with foreign 
governmental and other regulatory officials, 
members of their delegations, appropriate 
representatives and staff to exchange views 
concerning developments relating to securi- 
ties matters, development and implementa- 
tion of cooperation agreements concerning 
securities matters and provision of technical 
assistance for the development of foreign se- 
curities markets, such expenses to include 
necessary logistic and administrative ex- 
penses and the expenses of Commission staff 
and foreign invitees in attendance at such 
consultations and meetings including: (i) 
such incidental expenses as meals taken in 
the course of such attendance, (ii) any travel 
and transportation to or from such meetings, 
and (iii) any other related lodging or subsist- 
ence: Provided, That immediately upon en- 
actment of this Act, the rate of fees under 
section 6(b) of the Securities Act of 1933 (15 
U.S.C. 77f(b)) shall increase from one-fiftieth 
of one percentum to one-twenty-ninth of one 
percentum, and such increase shall be depos- 
ited as an offsetting collection to this appro- 
priation, to remain available until expended, 
to recover costs of services of the securities 
registration process: Provided further, That 
the total amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1996 under this heading shall be reduced as 
such fees are deposited to this appropriation 
so as to result in a final total fiscal year 1996 
appropriation from the General Fund esti- 
mated at not more than $103,445,000: Provided 
further, That any such fees collected in ex- 
cess of $184,293,000 shall remain available 
until expended but shall not be available for 
obligation until October 1, 1996: Provided fur- 
ther, That $1,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
for the Commission shall be available for the 
enforcement of the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940 in addition to any other appropriated 
funds designated by the Commission for en- 
forcement of such Act. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the Small Business Administra- 
tion as authorized by Public Law 103-403, in- 
cluding hire of passenger motor vehicles as 
authorized by 31 U.S. C. 1343 and 1344, and not 
to exceed $3,500 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses, $219,190,000: Provided, 
That the Administrator is authorized to 
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charge fees to cover the cost of publications 
developed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and certain loan servicing activities: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding 31 
U.S.C. 3302, revenues received from all such 
activities shall be credited to this account, 
to be available for carrying out these pur- 
poses without further appropriations. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. 1-11 as amended by 
Public Law 100-504), $8,500,000. 

BUSINESS LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of direct loans, $4,500,000, and 
for the cost of guaranteed loans, $156,226,000, 
as authorized by 15 U.S.C. 631 note, of which 
$1,216,000, to be available until expended, 
shall be for the Microloan Guarantee Pro- 
gram, and of which $40,510,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1997: Provided, 
That such costs, including the cost of modi- 
fying such loans, shall be as defined in sec- 
tion 502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974: Provided further, That during fiscal year 
1996, commitments to guarantee loans under 
section 503 of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, as amended, shall not exceed the 
amount of financings authorized under sec- 
tion 20(n)(2)(B) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct and guaranteed loan 
programs, $92,622,000, which may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriations 
for Salaries and Expenses. 

DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of direct loans authorized by 
section 7(b) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended, $34,432,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That such costs, in- 
cluding the cost of modifying such loans, 
shall be as defined in section 502 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct loan program, 
$71,578,000, which may be transferred to and 
merged with the appropriations for Salaries 
and Expenses. 

SURETY BOND GUARANTEES REVOLVING FUND 

For additional capital for the “Surety 
Bond Guarantees Revolving Fund", author- 
ized by the Small Business Investment Act, 
as amended, $2,530,000, to remain available 
without fiscal year limitation as authorized 
by 15 U.S.C. 631 note. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION—SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

SEC. 510. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration in this Act may be transferred be- 
tween such appropriations, but no such ap- 
propriation shall be increased by more than 
10 percent by any such transfers: Provided, 
That any transfer pursuant to this section 
shall be treated as a reprogramming of funds 
under section 605 of this Act and shall not be 
available for obligation or expenditure ex- 
cept in compliance with the procedures set 
forth in that section. 

STATE JUSTICE INSTITUTE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the State Jus- 
tice Institute, as authorized by The State 
Justice Institute Authorization Act of 1992 
(Public Law 102-572 (106 Stat. 4515-4516)), 
$5,000,000 to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That not to exceed $2,500 shall be 
available for official reception and represen- 
tation expenses. 
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TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEc. 601. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be used for publicity 
or propaganda purposes not authorized by 
the Congress. 

SEC. 602. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 603. The expenditure of any appropría- 
tion under this Act for any consulting serv- 
ice through procurement contract, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3109, shall be limited to those 
contracts where such expenditures are a 
matter of public record and available for 
public inspection, except where otherwise 
provided under existing law, or under exist- 
ing Executive order issued pursuant to exist- 
ing law. 

SEC. 604. If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the Act and the application of 
each provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid shall not be affected thereby. 

SEC. 605 (a) None of the funds provided 
under this Act, or provided under previous 
Appropriations Acts to the agencies funded 
by this Act that remain available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure in fiscal year 1996, or 
provided from any accounts in the Treasury 
of the United States derived by the collec- 
tion of fees available to the agencies funded 
by this Act, shall be available for obligation 
or expenditure through a reprogramming of 
funds which (1) creates new programs; (2) 
eliminates a program, project, or activity; 
(3) increases funds or personnel by any 
means for any project or activity for which 
funds have been denied or restricted; (4) relo- 
cates an office or employees; (5) reorganizes 
offices, programs, or activities; or (6) con- 
tracts out or privatizes any functions or ac- 
tivities presently performed by Federal em- 
ployees; unless the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress are notified 
fifteen days in advance of such reprogram- 
ming of funds. 

(b) None of the funds provided under this 
Act, or provided under previous Appropria- 
tions Acts to the agencies funded by this Act 
that remain available for obligation or ex- 
penditure in fiscal year 1996, or provided 
from any accounts in the Treasury of the 
United States derived by the collection of 
fees available to the agencies funded by this 
Act, shall be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure for activities, programs, or 
projects through a reprogramming of funds 
in excess of $500,000 or 10 percent, whichever 
1s less, that (1) augments existing programs, 
projects, or activities; (2) reduces by 10 per- 
cent funding for any existing program, 
project, or activity, or numbers of personnel 
by 10 percent as approved by Congress; or (3) 
results from any general savings from a re- 
duction in personnel which would result in a 
change in existing programs, activities, or 
projects as approved by Congress; unless the 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses 
of Congress are notified fifteen days in ad- 
vance of such reprogramming of funds. 

SEC. 606. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for the construction, 
repair (other than emergency repair), over- 
haul, conversion, or modernization of vessels 
for the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration in shipyards located outside 
of the United States. 

SEC. 607. (a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE 
EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that, to the greatest extent 
practicable, all equipment and products pur- 
chased with funds made available in this Act 
should be American-made. 
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(b) NOTICE REQUIREMENT.—In providing fi- 
nancial assistance to, or entering into any 
contract with, any entity using funds made 
available in this Act, the head of each Fed- 
eral agency, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, shall provide to such entity a notice 
describing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 608. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used to implement, ad- 
minister, or enforce any guidelines of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
covering harassment based on religion, when 
it is made known to the Federal entity or of- 
ficial to which such funds are made available 
that such guidelines do not differ in any re- 
spect from the proposed guidelines published 
by the Commission on October 1, 1993 (58 
Fed. Reg. 51266). 

SEC. 609. None of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available by this Act may be 
obligated or expended to pay for any cost in- 
curred for (1) opening or operating any 
United States diplomatic or consular post in 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam that was 
not operating on July 11, 1995; (2) expanding 
any United States diplomatic or consular 
post in the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
that was operating on July 11, 1995; or (3) in- 
creasing the total number of personnel as- 
signed to United States diplomatic or con- 
sular posts in the Socialist Republic of Viet- 
nam above the levels existing on July 11, 
1995, unless the President certifies within 60 
days, based upon all information available to 
the United States Government that the Gov- 
ernment of the Socialist Republic of Viet- 
nam is fully cooperating with the United 
States in the following four areas: 

(1) Resolving discrepancy cases, 
sightings and field activities, 

(2) Recovering and repatriating American 
remains, 

(8) Accelerating efforts to provide docu- 
ments that will help lead to fullest possible 
accounting of POW/MIA's, 

(4) Providing further assistance in imple- 
menting trilateral investigations with Laos. 

SEC. 610. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be used for any United Na- 
tions undertaking when it is made known to 
the Federal official having authority to obli- 
gate or expend such funds (1) that the United 
Nations undertaking is a peacekeeping mis- 
sion, (2) that such undertaking will involve 
United States Armed Forces under the com- 
mand or operational control of a foreign na- 
tional, and (3) that the President's military 
advisors have not submitted to the President 
a recommendation that such involvement is 
in the national security interests of the 
United States and the President has not sub- 
mitted to the Congress such a recommenda- 
tion. 

SEC. 611. None of the funds made available 
in this Act shall be used to provide the fol- 
lowing amenities or personal comforts in the 
Federal prison system— 

(1) in-cell television viewing except for 
prisoners who are segregated from the gen- 
eral prison population for their own safety; 

(2) the viewing of R, X, and NC-17 rated 
movies, through whatever medium pre- 
sented; 

(3) any instruction (live or through broad- 
casts) or training equipment for boxing, 
wrestling, judo, karate, or other martial art, 
or any bodybuilding or weightlifting equip- 
ment of any sort; 

(4) possession of in-cell coffee pots, hot 
plates, or heating elements; or 

(5) the use or possession of any electric or 
electronic musical instrument. 

SEC. 612. None of the funds made available 
in title II for the National Oceanic and At- 
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mospheric Administration under the heading 
“Fleet Modernization, Shipbuilding and Con- 
version" may be used to implement sections 
603, 604, and 605 of Public Law 102-567. 

SEC. 613. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for “USIA Television 
Marti Program“ under the Television Broad- 
casting to Cuba Act or any other program of 
United States Government television broad- 
casts to Cuba, when it is made known to the 
Federal official having authority to obligate 
or expend such funds that such use would be 
inconsistent with the applicable provisions 
of the March 1995 Office of Cuba Broadcast- 
ing Reinventing Plan of the United States 
Information Agency. 

SEC. 614. (a)(1) Section 5002 of title 18, 
United States Code, is repealed. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 401 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the item relating to the Advi- 
sory Corrections Council. 

(b) This section shall take effect 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 615. Any costs incurred by a Depart- 
ment or agency funded under this Act result- 
ing from personnel actions taken in response 
to funding reductions included in this Act 
shall be absorbed within the total budgetary 
resources available to such Department or 
agency: Provided, That the authority to 
transfer funds between appropriations ac- 
counts as may be necessary to carry out this 
provision is provided in addition to authori- 
ties included elsewhere in this Act: Provided 
further, That use of funds to carry out this 
section shall be treated as a reprogramming 
of funds under section 605 of this Act and 
shall not be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure except in compliance with the pro- 
cedures set forth in that section. 


TITLE VII—RESCISSIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances available 
under this heading, $65,000,000 are rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ACQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 
ABROAD 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances available 
under thís heading, $60,000,000 are rescinded. 
RELATED AGENCIES 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
RADIO CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances available 
under this heading, $7,400,000 are rescinded. 

TITLE VIH—PRISON LITIGATION 
REFORM 
SEC. 801. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Prison Liti- 
gation Reform Act of 1995". 

SEC. 802. APPROPRIATE REMEDIES FOR PRISON 
CONDITIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3626 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 3626. Appropriate remedies with respect to 
prison conditions 

(a) REQUIREMENTS FOR RELIEF.— 

*(1) PROSPECTIVE RELIEF.—(A) Prospective 
relief in any civil action with respect to pris- 
on conditions shall extend no further than 
necessary to correct the violation of the Fed- 
eral right of a particular plaintiff or plain- 
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tiffs. The court shall not grant or approve 
any prospective relief unless the court finds 
that such relief is narrowly drawn, extends 
no further than necessary to correct the vio- 
lation of the Federal right, and is the least 
intrusive means necessary to correct the vio- 
lation of the Federal right. The court shall 
give substantial weight to any adverse im- 
pact on public safety or the operation of a 
criminal justice system caused by the relief. 

B) The court shall not order any prospec- 
tive relief that requires or permits a govern- 
ment official to exceed his or her authority 
under State or local law or otherwise vio- 
lates State or locallaw, unless— 

"(1) Federal law permits such relief to be 
ordered in violation of State or local law; 

(10 the relief is necessary to correct the 
violation of à Federal right; and 

**(111) no other relief will correct the viola- 
tion of the Federal right. 

*(C) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize the courts, in exercising 
their remedial powers, to order the construc- 
tion of prisons or the raising of taxes, or to 
repeal or detract from otherwise applicable 
limitations on the remedial powers of the 
courts. 

(2) PRELIMINARY INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.—In 
any civil action with respect to príson condi- 
tions, to the extent otherwise authorized by 
law, the court may enter a teniporary re- 
straining order or an order for preliminary 
injunctive relief. Preliminary injunctive re- 
lief must be narrowly drawn, extend no fur- 
ther than necessary to correct the harm the 
court finds requires preliminary relief, and 
be the least intrusive means necessary to 
correct that harm. The court shall give sub- 
stantial weight to any adverse impact on 
public safety or the operation of a criminal 
justice system caused by the preliminary re- 
lief and shall respect the principles of com- 
ity set out in paragraph (1)(B) in tailoring 
any preliminary relief. Preliminary injunc- 
tive relief shall automatically expire on the 
date that is 90 days after its entry, unless 
the court makes the findings required under 
subsection (a)(1) for the entry of prospective 
relief and makes the order final before the 
expiration of the 90-day period. 

*(3) PRISONER RELEASE ORDER.—(A) In any 
civil action with respect to prison condi- 
tions, no prisoner release order shall be en- 
tered unless— 

Y a court has previously entered an order 
for less intrusive relief that has failed to 
remedy the deprivation of the Federal right 
sought to be remedied through the prisoner 
release order; and 

(ii) the defendant has had a reasonable 
amount of time to comply with the previous 
court orders. 

) In any civil action in Federal court 
with respect to prison conditions, a prisoner 
release order shall be entered only by a 
three-judge court in accordance with section 
2284 of title 28, if the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (E) have been met. 

“(C) A party seeking a prisoner release 
order in Federal court shall file with any re- 
quest for such relief, a request for a three- 
judge court and materials sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that the requirements of subpara- 
graph (A) have been met. 

"(D) If the requirements under subpara- 
graph (A) have been met, a Federal judge be- 
fore whom a civil action with respect to pris- 
on conditions is pending who believes that a 
prison release order should be considered 
may sua sponte request the convening of a 
three-judge court to determine whether a 
prisoner release order should be entered. 
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E) The three-judge court shall enter a 
prisoner release order only if the court finds 
by clear and convincing evidence that— 

“(i) crowding is the primary cause of the 
violation of a Federal right; and 

(Ii) no other relief will remedy the viola- 
tion of the Federal right. 

F) Any State or local official or unit of 
government whose jurisdiction or function 
includes the appropriation of funds for the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
program facilities, or the prosecution or cus- 
tody of persons who may be released from, or 
not admitted to, a prison as a result of a 
prisoner release order shall have standing to 
oppose the imposition or continuation in ef- 
fect of such relief and to seek termination of 
such relief, and shall have the right to inter- 
vene in any proceeding relating to such re- 
lief. 

(b) TERMINATION OF RELIEF.— 

**(1) TERMINATION OF PROSPECTIVE RELIEF.— 
(A) In any civil action with respect to prison 
conditions in which prospective relief is or- 
dered, such relief shall be terminable upon 
the motion of any party or intervener— 

“(i) 2 years after the date the court grant- 
ed or approved the prospective relief; 

**(11) 1 year after the date the court has en- 
tered an order denying termination of pro- 
spective relief under this paragraph; or 

(11) in the case of an order issued on or 
before the date of enactment of the Prison 
Litigation Reform Act, 2 years after such 
date of enactment. 

B) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
the parties from agreeing to terminate or 
modify relief before the relief is terminated 
under subparagraph (A). 

*"(2) IMMEDIATE TERMINATION OF PROSPEC- 
TIVE RELIEF.—In any civil action with re- 
spect to príson conditions, a defendant or in- 
tervener shall be entitled to the immediate 
termination of any prospective relief if the 
relief was approved or granted in the absence 
of a finding by the court that the relief is 
narrowly drawn, extends no further than 
necessary to correct the violation of the Fed- 
eral right, and is the least intrusive means 
necessary to correct the violation of the Fed- 
eral right. 

"(3) LIMITATION.—Prospective relief shall 
not terminate if the court makes written 
findings based on the record that prospective 
relief remains necessary to correct a current 
or ongoing violation of the Federal right, ex- 
tends no further than necessary to correct 
the violation of the Federal right, and that 
the prospective relief is narrowly drawn and 
the least intrusive means to correct the vio- 
lation. 

**(4) TERMINATION OR MODIFICATION OF RE- 
LIEF.—Nothing in this section shall prevent 
any party or intervener from seeking modi- 
fication or termination before the relief is 
terminable under paragraph (1) or (2), to the 
extent that modification or termination 
would otherwise be legally permissible. 

(oe) SETTLEMENTS.— 

() CONSENT DECREES.—In any civil action 
with respect to prison conditions, the court 
Shall not enter or approve a consent decree 
unless it complies with the limitations on re- 
lief set forth in subsection (a). 

(2) PRIVATE SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS.— 
(A) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
parties from entering into a private settle- 
ment agreement that does not comply with 
the limitations on relief set forth in sub- 
section (a), if the terms of that agreement 
are not subject to court enforcement other 
than the reinstatement of the civil proceed- 
ing that the agreement settled. 

*(B) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
any party claiming that a private settlement 
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agreement has been breached from seeking 
in State court any remedy available under 
State law. 

"(d) STATE LAW REMEDIES.—The limita- 
tions on remedies in this section shall not 
apply to relief entered by a State court based 
Solely upon claims arising under State law. 

(e) PROCEDURE FOR MOTIONS AFFECTING 
PROSPECTIVE RELIEF.— 

*(1) GENERALLY.—The court shall promptly 
rule on any motion to modify or terminate 
prospective relief in a civil action with re- 
spect to prison conditions. 

02) AUTOMATIC STAY.—Any prospective re- 
lief subject to a pending motion shall be 
automatically stayed during the period— 

"(A)1) beginning on the 30th day after 
such motion is filed, in the case of a motion 
made under paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection 
(b); or 

(Ii) beginning on the 180th day after such 
motion is filed, in the case of a motion made 
under any other law; and 

B) ending on the date the court enters a 
final order ruling on the motion. 

““(f) SPECIAL MASTERS.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—(À) In any civil action in 
a Federal court with respect to prison condi- 
tions, the court may appoint a special mas- 
ter who shall be disinterested and objective 
and who will give due regard to the public 
safety, to conduct hearings on the record and 
prepare proposed findings of fact. 

„B) The court shall appoint a special mas- 
ter under this subsection during the reme- 
dial phase of the action only upon a finding 
that the remedial phase will be sufficiently 
complex to warrant the appointment. 

*(2) APPOINTMENT.—(A) If the court deter- 
mines that the appointment of a special mas- 
ter is necessary, the court shall request that 
the defendant institution and the plaintiff 
each submit a list of not more than 5 persons 
to serve as a special master. 

*(B) Each party shall have the opportunity 
to remove up to 3 persons from the opposing 
party's list. 

““(C) The court shall select the master from 
the persons remaining on the list after the 
operation of subparagraph (B). 

"(3) INTERLOCUTORY APPEAL.—Any party 
Shall have the right to an interlocutory ap- 
peal of the judge's selection of the special 
master under this subsection, on the ground 
of partiality. 

(4) COMPENSATION.—The compensation to 
be allowed to à special master under this sec- 
tion shall be based on an hourly rate not 
greater than the hourly rate established 
under section 3006A for payment of court-ap- 
pointed counsel, plus costs reasonably in- 
curred by the special master. Such com- 
pensation and costs shall be paid with funds 
appropriated to the Judiciary. 

(5) REGULAR REVIEW OF APPOINTMENT.—In 
any civil action with respect to príson condi- 
tions in which a special master is appointed 
under this subsection, the court shall review 
the appointment of the special master every 
6 months to determine whether the services 
of the special master continue to be required 
under paragraph (1). In no event shall the ap- 
pointment of a special master extend beyond 
the termination of the relief. 

**(6) LIMITATIONS ON POWERS AND DUTIES.—A 
special master appointed under this sub- 
section— 

"(A) may be authorized by a court to con- 
duct hearings and prepare proposed findings 
of fact, which shall be made on the record; 

„) shall not make any findings or com- 
munications ex parte; 

“(C) may be authorized by a court to assist 
in the development of remedial plans; and 
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"(D) may be removed at any time, but 
shall be relieved of the appointment upon 
the termination of relief. 

(g) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section 

(i) the term ‘consent decree’ means any 
relief entered by the court that is based in 
whole or in part upon the consent or acquies- 
cence of the parties but does not include pri- 
vate settlements; 

2) the term ‘civil action with respect to 
prison conditions' means any civil proceed- 
ing arising under Federal law with respect to 
the conditions of confinement or the effects 
of actions by government officials on the 
lives of persons confined in prison, but does 
not include habeas corpus proceedings chal- 
lenging the fact or duration of confinement 
in prison; 

*(3) the term ‘prisoner’ means any person 
subject to incarceration, detention, or ad- 
mission to any facility who is accused of, 
convicted of, sentenced for, or adjudicated 
delinquent for, violations of criminal law or 
the terms and conditions of parole, proba- 
tion, pretrial release, or diversionary pro- 


gram; 

*(4) the term ‘prisoner release order’ in- 
cludes any order, including a temporary re- 
straining order or preliminary injunctive re- 
lief, that has the purpose or effect of reduc- 
ing or limiting the prison population, or that 
directs the release from or nonadmission of 
prisoners to a prison; 

*(5) the term ‘prison’ means any Federal, 
State, or local facility that incarcerates or 
detains juveniles or adults accused of, con- 
victed of, sentenced for, or adjudicated delin- 
quent for, violations of criminal law; 

"(6) the term 'private settlement agree- 
ment’ means an agreement entered into 
among the parties that is not subject to judi- 
cial enforcement other than the reinstate- 
ment of the civil proceeding that the agree- 
ment settled; 

“(7) the term ‘prospective relief’ means all 
relief other than compensatory monetary 

es; 

““8) the term ‘special master’ means any 
person appointed by a Federal court pursu- 
ant to Rule 53 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure or pursuant to any inherent power 
of the court to exercise the powers of a mas- 
ter, regardless of the title or description 
given by the court; and 

“(9) the term ‘relief means all relief in any 
form that may be granted or approved by the 
court, and includes consent decrees but does 
not include private settlement agreements.". 

(b) APPLICATION OF AMENDMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 3626 of title 18, 
United States Code, as amended by this sec- 
tion, shall apply with respect to all prospec- 
tive relief whether such relief was originally 
granted or approved before, on, or after the 
date of the enactment of this title. 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsections 
(b) and (d) of section 20409 of the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994 are repealed. 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of subchapter C of 
chapter 229 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


"3626. Appropriate remedies with respect to 
prison conditions.". 
SEC. 803. AMENDMENTS TO CIVIL RIGHTS OF IN- 
STITUTIONALIZED PERSONS ^ 

(a) INITIATION OF CIVIL ACTIONS.—Section 
3(c) of the Civil Rights of Institutionalized 
Persons Act (42 U.S.C. 1997a(c)) (referred to 
in this section as the Act“) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Attorney General shall personally 
sign any complaint filed pursuant to this 
section.“ 


I" | 
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(b) CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS.—Section 
4 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 1997b) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking he“ each place it appears 
and inserting the Attorney General“; and 

(B) by striking his“ and inserting the 
Attorney General's"; and 

(2) by amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

(b) The Attorney General shall personally 
sign any certification made pursuant to this 
section.“. 

(c) INTERVENTION IN ACTIONS.—Section 5 of 
the Act (42 U.S.C. 1997c) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking he“ each 
place it appears and inserting the Attorney 
General“; and 

(B) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

(2) The Attorney General shall personally 
sign any certification made pursuant to this 
section.“; and 

(2) by amending subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

*(c) The Attorney General shall personally 
sign any motion to intervene made pursuant 
to this section.“. 

(d) SUITS BY PRISONERS.—Section 7 of the 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1997e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

*SEC. 7. SUITS BY PRISONERS. 

“(a) APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
REMEDIES.—No action shall be brought with 
respect to prison conditions under section 
1979 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (42 U.S.C. 1983), or any other Federal 
law, by a prisoner confined in any jail, pris- 
on, or other correctional facility until such 
administrative remedies as are available are 
exhausted. 

"(b) FAILURE OF STATE TO ADOPT OR AD- 
HERE TO ADMINISTRATIVE GRIEVANCE PROCE- 
DURE.—The failure of a State to adopt or ad- 
here to an administrative grievance proce- 
dure shall not constitute the basis for an ac- 
tion under section 3 or 5 of this Act. 

“(c) DISMISSAL.—(1) The court shall on its 
own motion or on the motion of a party dis- 
miss any action brought with respect to pris- 
on conditions under section 1979 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (42 U.S.C. 
1983), or any other Federal law, by a prisoner 
confined in any jail, prison, or other correc- 
tional facility if the court is satisfied that 
the action is frivolous, malicious, fails to 
state a claim upon which relief can be grant- 
ed, or seeks monetary relief from a. defend- 
ant who is immune from such relief. 

(2) In the event that a claim is, on its 
face, frivolous, malicious, fails to state a 
claim upon which relief can be granted, or 
seeks monetary relief from a defendant who 
is immune from such relief, the court may 
dismiss the underlying claim without first 
requiring the exhaustion of administrative 
remedies. 

(d) ATTORNEY'S FEES.—(1) In any action 
brought by a prisoner who is confined to any 
jail, prison, or other correctional facility, in 
which attorney's fees are authorized under 
section 2 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (42 U.S.C. 1988), such fees shall 
not be awarded, except to the extent that— 

"(A) the fee was directly and reasonably 
incurred in proving an actual violation of 
the plaintiff's rights protected by a statute 
pursuant to which a fee may be awarded 
under section 2 of the Revised Statutes; and 

“(B)(i) the amount of the fee is proportion- 
ately related to the court ordered relief for 
the violation; or 

“(ii) the fee was directly and reasonably 
incurred in enforcing the relief ordered for 
the violation. 
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2) Whenever a monetary judgment is 
awarded in an action described in paragraph 
(1), a portion of the judgment (not to exceed 
25 percent) shall be applied to satisfy the 
amount of attorney's fees awarded against 
the defendant. If the award of attorney's fees 
is not greater than 150 percent of the judg- 
ment, the excess shall be paid by the defend- 


ant. 

(3) No award of attorney's fees in an ac- 
tion described in paragraph (1) shall be based 
on an hourly rate greater than 150 percent of 
the hourly rate established under section 
3006A of title 18, United States Code, for pay- 
ment of court-appointed counsel. 

*(4) Nothing in this subsection shall pro- 
hibit a prisoner from entering into an agree- 
ment to pay an attorney's fee in an amount 
greater than the amount authorized under 
this subsection, if the fee is paid by the indi- 
vidual rather than by the defendant pursu- 
ant to section 2 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (42 U.S.C. 1988). 

(e) LIMITATION ON RECOVERY.—No Federal 
civil action may be brought by a prisoner 
confined in a jail, prison, or other correc- 
tional facility, for mental or emotional in- 
jury suffered while in custody without a 
prior showing of physical injury. 

“(f) HEARINGS.—(1) To the extent prac- 
ticable, in any action brought with respect 
to prison conditions in Federal court pursu- 
ant to section 1979 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (42 U.S.C. 1983), or any 
other Federal law, by a prisoner confined in 
any jail, prison, or other correctional facil- 
ity, pretrial proceedings in which the pris- 
oner's participation is required or permitted 
shall be conducted by telephone, video con- 
ference, or other telecommunications tech- 
nology without removing the prisoner from 
the facility in which the prisoner is confined. 

*(2) Subject to the agreement of the offi- 
cial of the Federal, State, or local unit of 
government with custody over the prisoner, 
hearings may be conducted at the facility in 
which the prisoner is confined. To the extent 
practicable, the court shall allow counsel to 
participate by telephone, video conference, 
or other communications technology in any 
hearing held at the facility. 

*(g) WAIVER OF REPLY.—(1) Any defendant 
may waive the right to reply to any action 
brought by a prisoner confined in any jail, 
prison, or other correctional facility under 
section 1979 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (42 U.S.C. 1983) or any other 
Federal law. Notwithstanding any other law 
or rule of procedure, such waiver shall not 
constitute an admission of the allegations 
contained in the complaint. No relief shall 
be granted to the plaintiff unless a reply has 
been filed. 

(2) The court may require any defendant 
to reply to a complaint brought under this 
section if it finds that the plaintiff has a rea- 
sonable opportunity to prevail on the merits. 

ch) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘prisoner’ means any person incar- 
cerated or detained in any facility who is ac- 
cused of, convicted of, sentenced for, or adju- 
dicated delinquent for, violations of criminal 
law or the terms and conditions of parole, 
probation, pretrial release, or diversionary 


program.". 

(e) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Section 8 of the 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1997f) is amended by striking 
“his report“ and inserting "the report“. 

(f) NOTICE TO FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS.—Sec- 
tion 10 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 1997h) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking his action" and inserting 
“the action"; and 

(2) by striking “he is satisfied" and insert- 
ing the Attorney General is satisfied”. 
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SEC. 804. PROCEEDINGS IN FORMA PAUPERIS. 

(a) FILING FEES.—Section 1915 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking (a) Any" and inserting 
(as)) Subject to subsection (b), any“; 

(B) by striking and costs”; 

(C) by striking makes affidavit" and in- 
serting submits an affidavit that includes a 
statement of all assets such prisoner pos- 
sesses’’; 

(D) by striking such costs" and inserting 
“such fees“; 

(E) by striking he“ each place it appears 
and inserting ''the person’’; 

(F) by adding immediately after paragraph 

(1), the following new paragraph: 

“(2) A prisoner seeking to bring a civil ac- 
tion or appeal a judgment in a civil action or 
proceeding without prepayment of fees or se- 
curity therefor, in addition to filing the affi- 
davit filed under paragraph (1), shall submit 
a certified copy of the trust fund account 
statement (or institutional equivalent) for 
the prisoner for the 6-month period imme- 
diately preceding the filing of the complaint 
or notice of appeal, obtained from the appro- 
priate official of each prison at which the 
prisoner is or was confined.'"; and 

(G) by striking An appeal" and inserting 
8) An appeal“; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (v', (C), 
(d), and (e) as subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f), 
respectively; 

(3) by inserting after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

*(b)1) Notwithstanding subsection (a), if a 
prisoner brings a civil action or files an ap- 
peal in forma pauperis, the prisoner shall be 
required to pay the full amount of a filing 
fee. The court shall assess and, when funds 
exist, collect, as a partial payment of any 
court fees required by law, an initial partial 
filing fee of 20 percent of the greater of— 

“(A) the average monthly deposits to the 
prisoner's account; or 

B) the average monthly balance in the 
prisoner's account for the 6-month period 
immediately preceding the filing of the com- 
plaint or notice of appeal. 

(2) After payment of the initial partial 
filing fee, the prisoner shall be required to 
make monthly payments of 20 percent of the 
preceding month's income credited to the 
prisoner's account. The agency having cus- 
tody of the prisoner shall forward payments 
from the prisoner's account to the clerk of 
the court each time the amount in the ac- 
count exceeds $10 until the filing fees are 
paid. 

“(3) In no event shall the filing fee col- 
lected exceed the amount of fees permitted 
by statute for the commencement of a civil 
action or an appeal of a civil action or crimi- 
nal judgment. 

4) In no event shall a prisoner be prohib- 
ited from bringing a civil action or appealing 
a civil or criminal judgment for the reason 
that the prisoner has no assets and no means 
by which to pay the initial partial filing 
fee."*; 

(4) in subsection (c), as redesignated by 
paragraph (2), by striking subsection (a) of 
this section" and inserting subsections (a) 
and (b) and the prepayment of any partial 
filing fee as may be required under sub- 
section (b)“; and 

(5) by amending subsection (e), as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2), to read as follows: 

*(e)(1) The court may request an attorney 
to represent any person unable to afford 
counsel. 

2) Notwithstanding any filing fee, or any 
portion thereof, that may have been paid, 
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the court shall dismiss the case at any time 
if the court determines that— 

(A) the allegation of poverty is untrue; or 

*(B) the action or appeal— 

*(1) is frivolous or malicious; 

"(11) fails to state a claim on which relief 
may be granted; or 

(Ii) seeks monetary relief against a de- 
fendant who is immune from such relief.“ 

(b) EXCEPTION TO DISCHARGE OF DEBT IN 
BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDING.—Section 523(a) of 
title 11, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (16), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ''; or“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(17) for a fee imposed by a court for the 
filing of a case, motion, complaint, or ap- 
peal, or for other costs and expenses assessed 
with respect to such filing, regardless of an 
assertion of poverty by the debtor under sec- 
tion 1915 (b) or (f) of title 28, or the debtor’s 
status as a prisoner, as defined in section 
1915(h) of title 28.“ 

(c) CosTS.—Section 1915(f) of title 28, 
United States Code (as redesignated by sub- 
section (a)(2)), is amended— 

(1) by striking (f) Judgment'' and insert- 
ing '(f)1) Judgment“; 

(2) by striking ‘‘cases” and inserting ‘‘pro- 
ceedings”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

*(2)(A) If the judgment against a prisoner 
includes the payment of costs under this sub- 
section, the prisoner shall be required to pay 
the full amount of the costs ordered. 

“(B) The prisoner shall be required to 
make payments for costs under this sub- 
section in the same manner as is provided for 
filing fees under subsection (a)(2). 

“(C) In no event shall the costs collected 
exceed the amount of the costs ordered by 
the court.". 

(d) SUCCESSIVE CLAIMS.—Section 1915 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

*(g) In no event shall a prisoner bring a 
civil action or appeal a judgment in a civil 
action or proceeding under this section if the 
prisoner has, on 3 or more prior occasions, 
while incarcerated or detained in any facil- 
ity, brought an action or appeal in a court of 
the United States that was dismissed on the 
grounds that it is frivolous, malicious, or 
fails to state a claim upon which relief may 
be granted, unless the prisoner is under im- 
minent danger of serious physical injury.“. 

(e) DEFINITION.—Section 1915 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(h) As used in this section, the term 'pris- 
oner' means any person incarcerated or de- 
tained in any facility who is accused of, con- 
victed of, sentenced for, or adjudicated delin- 
quent for, violations of criminal law or the 
terms and conditions of parole, probation, 
pretrial release, or diversionary program.". 
SEC. 805. JUDICIAL SCREENING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 123 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 1915 the following new section: 
*$1915A. Screening 

(a) SCREENING.—The court shall review, 
before docketing, if feasible or, in any event, 
as soon as practicable after docketing, a 
complaint in a civil action in which a pris- 
oner seeks redress from a governmental en- 
tity or officer or employee of a governmental 
entity 

080 "GROUNDS FOR DISMISSAL.—On review, 
the court shall identify cognizable claims or 
dismiss the complaint, or any portion of the 
complaint, if the complaint— ` 
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I) is frivolous, malicious, or fails to state 
a claim upon which relief may be granted; or 

"(2) seeks monetary relief from a defend- 
ant who is immune from such relief. 

"(c) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘prisoner’ means any person incar- 
cerated or detained in any facility who is ac- 
cused of, convicted of, sentenced for, or adju- 
dicated delinquent for, violations of criminal 
law or the terms and conditions of parole, 
probation, pretrial release, or diversionary 
program." 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis 
for chapter 123 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 1915 the following new 
item: 


“1915A. Screening.“ 
SEC. 806. FEDERAL TORT CLAIMS. 

Section 1346(b) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking (b)“ and inserting '"(b)1)"; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

*(2) No person convicted of a felony who is 
incarcerated while awaiting sentencing or 
while serving a sentence may bring a civil 
action against the United States or an agen- 
cy, officer, or employee of the Government, 
for mental or emotional injury suffered 
while in custody without a prior showing of 
physical injury.“. 

SEC. 807. PAYMENT OF DAMAGE AWARD IN SATIS- 
—— OF PENDING RESTITUTION 


Any compensatory damages awarded to a 
prisoner in connection with a civil action 
brought against any Federal, State, or local 
jail, prison, or correctional facility or 
against any official or agent of such jail, 
prison, or correctional facility, shall be paid 
directly to satisfy any outstanding restitu- 
tion orders pending against the prisoner. The 
remainder of any such award after full pay- 
ment of all pending restitution orders shall 
be forwarded to the prisoner. 

SEC. 808. NOTICE TO CRIME VICTIMS OF PEND- 
ING DAMAGE AWARD. 

Prior to payment of any compensatory 
damages awarded to a prisoner in connection 
with a civil action brought against any Fed- 
eral, State, or local jail, prison, or correc- 
tional facility or against any official or 
agent of such jail, prison, or correctional fa- 
cility, reasonable efforts shall be made to 
notify the victims of the crime for which the 
prisoner was convicted and incarcerated con- 
cerning the pending payment of any such 
compensatory 
SEC. 809. EARNED RELEASE eh - GOOD 

TIME CREDIT REVOCATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 123 of. title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

*$ 1932. Revocation of earned release credit 

"In any civil action brought by an adult 
convicted of a crime and confined in a Fed- 
eral correctional facility, the court may 
order the revocation of such earned good 
time credit under section 3624(b) of title 18, 
United States Code, that has not yet vested, 
if, on its own motion or the motion of any 
party, the court finds that— 

"(1) the claim was filed for a malicious 


purpose; 

**(2) the claim was filed solely to harass the 
party against which it was filed; or 

“(3) the claimant testifies falsely or other- 
wise knowingly presents false evidence or in- 
formation to the court. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis 
for chapter 123 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 1931 the following: 


“1932. Revocation of earned release credit.“ 
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(c) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3624 OF TITLE 
18.—Section 3624(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking the first sentence; 

(B) in the second sentence— 

(i) by striking “A prisoner" and inserting 
“Subject to paragraph (2), a prisoner”; 

(ii) by striking “for a crime of violence,"; 
and 

(111) by striking such“; 

(C) in the third sentence, by striking IT 
the Bureau” and inserting "Subject to para- 
graph (2), if the Bureau”; 

(D) by striking the fourth sentence and in- 
serting the following: In awarding credit 
under this section, the Bureau shall consider 
whether the prisoner, during the relevant pe- 
riod, has earned, or is making satisfactory 
progress toward earning, a high school di- 
ploma or an equivalent degree.'"; and 

(E) in the sixth sentence, by striking 
“Credit for the last" and inserting ''Subject 
to paragraph (2), credit for the last“; and 

(2) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

(2) Notwithstanding any other law, credit 
awarded under this subsection after the date 
of enactment of the Prison Litigation Re- 
form Act shall vest on the date the prisoner 
is released from custody.’’. 

SEC. 810. SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of this title, an amend- 
ment made by this title, or the application 
of such provision or amendment to any per- 
son or circumstance is held to be unconstitu- 
tional, the remainder of this title, the 
amendments made by this title, and the ap- 
plication of the provisions of such to any 
person or circumstance shall not be affected 
thereby. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1998.“ 

(b) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
programs, projects or activities provided for 
in the Department of the Interior and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996, at a 
rate of operations and to the extent and in 
the manner provided for, the provisions of 
such Act to be effective as if it had been en- 
acted into law as the regular appropriations 
Act, as follows: 

AN ACT 

Making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, and for 
other purposes. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 

For expenses necessary for protection, use, 
improvement, development, disposal, cadas- 
tral surveying, classification, acquisition of 
easements and other interests in lands, and 
performance of other functions, including 
maintenance of facilities, as authorized by 
law, in the management of lands and their 
resources under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, including the 
general administration of the Bureau, and 
assessment of mineral potential of public 
lands pursuant to Public Law 96-487 (16 
U.S.C. 3150(a)), $567,152,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, of which $2,000,000 shall 
be available for assessment of the mineral 
potential of public lands in Alaska pursuant 
to section 1010 of Public Law 96-487 (16 U.S.C. 
3150), and of which not more than $599,999 
Shall be available to the Needles Resources 
Area for the management of the East Mojave 
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National Scenic Area, as defined by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management prior to October 1, 
1994, in the California Desert District of the 
Bureau of Land Management, and of which 
$4,000,000 shall be derived from the special re- 
ceipt account established by section 4 of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 4601-6a(1): Pro- 
vided, That appropriations herein made shall 
not be available for the destruction of 
healthy, unadopted, wild horses and burros 
in the care of the Bureau or its contractors; 
and in addition, $27,650,000 for Mining Law 
Administration program operations, to re- 
main available until expended, to be reduced 
by amounts collected by the Bureau of Land 
Management and credited to this appropria- 
tion from annual mining claim fees so as to 
result in a final appropriation estimated at 
not more than $567,152,000: Provided further, 
That in addition to funds otherwise avail- 
able, and to remain available until expended, 
not to exceed $5,000,000 from annual mining 
claim fees shall be credited to this account 
for the costs of administering the mining 
claim fee program, and $2,000,000 from com- 
munication site rental fees established by 
the Bureau. 
WILDLAND FIRE MANAGEMENT 

For necessary expenses for fire use and 
management, fire preparedness, emergency 
presuppression, suppression operations, 
emergency rehabilitation, and renovation or 
construction of fire facilities in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, $235,924,000, to remain 
available until expended, of which not to ex- 
ceed $5,025,000, shall be available for the ren- 
ovation or construction of fire facilities: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
Sion of law, persons hired pursuant to 43 
U.S.C. 1469 may be furnished subsistence and 
lodging without cost from funds available 
from this appropriation: Provided further, 
That such funds are also available for repay- 
ment of advances to other appropriation ac- 
counts from which funds were previously 
transferred for such purposes: Provided fur- 
ther, That unobligated balances of amounts 
previously appropriated to the Fire Protec- 
tion and Emergency Department of the Inte- 
rior Firefighting Fund may be transferred or 
merged with this appropriation. 

CENTRAL HAZARDOUS MATERIALS FUND 

For expenses necessary for use by the De- 
partment of the Interior and any of its com- 
ponent offices and bureaus for the remedial 
action, including associated activities, of 
hazardous waste substances, pollutants, or 
contaminants pursuant to the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Compensation 
and Liability Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 9601 
et seq.), $10,000,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, 'That, notwithstanding 31 
U.S.C. 3302, sums recovered from or paid by 
& party in advance of or as reimbursement 
for remedial action or response activities 
conducted by the Department pursuant to 
sections 107 or 113(f) of the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation and 
Liability Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 9607 or 
9613(f)), shall be credited to this account and 
shall be available without further appropria- 
tion and shall remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided further, That such sums re- 
covered from or paid by any party are not 
limited to monetary payments and may in- 
clude stocks, bonds or other personal or real 
property, which may be retained, liquidated, 
or otherwise disposed of by the Secretary of 
the Interior and which shall be credited to 
this account. 

CONSTRUCTION AND ACCESS 

For acquisition of lands and interests 

therein, and construction of büildings, recre- 
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ation facilities, roads, trails, and appur- 
tenant facilities, $3,115,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 
PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 

For expenses necessary to implement the 
Act of October 20, 1976, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
6901-07), $101,500,000, of which not to exceed 
$400,000 shall be available for administrative 
expenses. 

LAND ACQUISITION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of sections 205, 206, and 318(d) of 
Public Law 94-579 including administrative 
expenses and acquisition of lands or waters, 
or interests therein, $12,800,000 to be derived 
from the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, to remain available until expended. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 

For expenses necessary for management, 
protection, and development of resources and 
for construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of access roads, reforestation, and 
other improvements on the revested Oregon 
and California Railroad grant lands, on other 
Federal lands in the Oregon and California 
land-grant counties of Oregon, and on adja- 
cent rights-of-way; and acquisition of lands 
or interests therein including existing con- 
necting roads on or adjacent to such grant 
lands; $93,379,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That 25 per centum of 
the aggregate of all receipts during the cur- 
rent fiscal year from the revested Oregon 
and California Railroad grant lands is hereby 
made a charge against the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia land-grant fund and shall be trans- 
ferred to the General Fund in the Treasury 
in accordance with the provisions of the sec- 
ond paragraph of subsection (b) of title II of 
the Act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 876). 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

For rehabilitation, protection, and acquisi- 
tion of lands and interests therein, and im- 
provement of Federal rangelands pursuant to 
section 401 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701), not- 
withstanding any other Act, sums equal to 50 
per centum of all moneys received during the 
prior fiscal year under sections 3 and 15 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act (43 U.S.C. 315 et seq.) 
and the amount designated for range im- 
provements from grazing fees and mineral 
leasing receipts from Bankhead-Jones lands 
transferred to the Department of the Inte- 
rior pursuant to law, but not less than 
$9,113,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That not to exceed $600,000 
Shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses. 
SERVICE CHARGES, DEPOSITS, AND FORFEITURES 


For administrative expenses and other 
costs related to processing application docu- 
ments and other authorizations for use and 
disposal of public lands and resources, for 
costs of providing copies of official public 
land documents, for monitoring construc- 
tion, operation, and termination of facilities 
in conjunction with use authorizations, and 
for rehabilitation of damaged property, such 
amounts as may be collected under sections 
209(b), 304(a), 304(b), 305(a), and 504(g) of the 
Act approved October 21, 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701), 
and sections 101 and 203 of Public Law 93-153, 
to be immediately available until expended: 
Provided, That notwithstanding any provi- 
sion to the contrary of section 305(a) of the 
Act of October 21, 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1735(a)), any 
moneys that have been or will be received 
pursuant to that section, whether as a result 
of forfeiture, compromise, or settlement, if 
not appropriate for refund pursuant to sec- 
tion 305(c) of that Act (43 U.S.C. 1735(c)), 
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shall be available and may be expended 
under the authority of this or subsequent ap- 
propriations Acts by the Secretary to im- 
prove, protect, or rehabilitate any public 
lands administered through the Bureau of 
Land Management which have been damaged 
by the action of a resource developer, pur- 
chaser, permittee, or any unauthorized per- 
son, without regard to whether all moneys 
collected from each such forfeiture, com- 
promise, or settlement are used on the exact 
lands damage to which led to the forfeiture, 
compromise, or settlement: Provided further, 
That such moneys are in excess of amounts 
needed to repair damage to the exact land 
for which collected. 
MISCELLANEOUS TRUST FUNDS 

In addition to amounts authorized to be 
expended under existing law, there is hereby 
appropriated such amounts as may be con- 
tributed under section 307 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 21, 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701), and such amounts 
as may be advanced for administrative costs, 
surveys, appraisals, and costs of making con- 
veyances of omitted lands under section 
211(b) of that Act, to remain available until 
expended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Land 
Management shall be available for purchase, 
erection, and dismantlement of tempora: y 
structures, and alteration and maintenance 
of necessary buildings and appurtenant fa- 
cilities to which the United States has title; 
up to $100,000 for payments, at the discretion 
of the Secretary, for information or evidence 
concerning violations of laws administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management; mis- 
cellaneous and emergency expenses of en- 
forcement activities authorized or approved 
by the Secretary and to be accounted for 
solely on his certificate, not to exceed 
$10,000: Provided, That notwithstanding 44 
U.S.C. 501, the Bureau may, under coopera- 
tive cost-sharing and partnership arrange- 
ments authorized by law, procure printing 
services from cooperators in connection with 
jointly-produced publications for which the 
cooperators share the cost of printing either 
in cash or in services, and the Bureau deter- 
mines the cooperator is capable of meeting 
accepted quality standards. 

UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

For expenses necessary for scientific and 
economic studies, conservation, manage- 
ment, investigations, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of fishery and wildlife resources, except 
whales, seals, and sea lions, and for the per- 
formance of other authorized functions relat- 
ed to such resources; for the general admin- 
istration of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service; and for maintenance of the herd 
of long-horned cattle on the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge; and not less than 
$1,000,000 for high priority projects within 
the scope of the approved budget which shall 
be carried out by the Youth Conservation 
Corps as authorized by the Act of August 13, 
1970, as amended by Public Law 93-408, 
$497,670,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until] September 30, 1997, of which 
$11,557,000 shall be available until expended 
for operation and maintenance of fishery 
mitigation facilities constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers under the Lower Snake 
River Compensation Plan, authorized by the 
Water Resources Development Act of 1976 (90 
Stat. 2921), to compensate for loss of fishery 
resources from water development projects 
on the Lower Snake River: Provided, That 
unobligated and unexpended balances in the 
Resource Management account at the end of 
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fiscal year 1995, shall be merged with and 
made a part of the fiscal year 1996 Resource 
Management appropriation, and shall remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997: Provided further, That no monies appro- 
priated under this Act or any other law shall 
be used to implement subsections (a), (b), (c), 
(e), (&), or (i) of section 4 of the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973 (16 U.S.C. 1533), until such 
time as legislation reauthorizing the Act is 
enacted or until the end of fiscal year 1996, 
whichever is earlier, except that monies ap- 
propriated under this Act may be used to 
delist or reclassify species pursuant to sub- 


sections — 4(a(2(B)  4(c)(2)(B)(i), and 
4(c)(2)(B)(ii) of the Act. 
CONSTRUCTION 


For construction and acquisition of build- 
ings and other facilities required in the con- 
servation, management, investigation, pro- 
tection, and utilization of fishery and wild- 
life resources, and the acquisition of lands 
and interests therein; $37,655,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

NATURAL RESOURCE DAMAGE ASSESSMENT FUND 

To conduct natural resource damage as- 
sessment activities by the Department of the 
Interior necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 9601, et seq.), Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 
U.S.C. 1251, et seq.), the Oil Pollution Act of 
1990 (Public Law 101-380), and the Act of July 
27, 1990 (Public Law 101-337); $4,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That sums provided by any party in fiscal 
year 1996 and thereafter are not limited to 
monetary payments and may include stocks, 
bonds or other personal or real property, 
which may be retained, liquidated or other- 
wise disposed of by the Secretary and such 
sums or properties shall be utilized for the 
restoration of injured resources, and to con- 
duct new damage assessment activities. 

LAND ACQUISITION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-4-11), including administrative expenses, 
and for acquisition of land or waters, or in- 
terest therein, in accordance with statutory 
authority applicable to the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, $45,400,000, to be 
Gerived from the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

COOPERATIVE ENDANGERED SPECIES 
CONSERVATION FUND 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 (16 U.S.C. 1531-1543), as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 100-478, $8,085,000 for grants to 
States, to be derived from the Cooperative 
Endangered Species Conservation Fund, and 
to remain available until expended. 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE FUND 


For expenses necessary to implement the 
Act of October 17, 1978 (16 U.S.C. 715s), 
$10,779,000. 

REWARDS AND OPERATIONS 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the African Elephant Conserva- 
tion Act (16 U.S.C. 4201-4203, 4211-4213, 4221- 
4225, 4241-4245, and 1538), $600,000, to remain 
available until expended. — 

NORTH AMERICAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION 

FUND 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the North American Wetlands 
Conservation Act, Public Law 101-233, 
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$6,750,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


LAHONTAN VALLEY AND PYRAMID LAKE FISH 
AND WILDLIFE FUND 


For carrying out section 206(f) of Public 
Law 101-618, such sums as have previously 
been credited or may be credited hereafter to 
the Lahontan Valley and Pyramid Lake Fish 
and Wildlife Fund, to be available until ex- 
pended without further appropriation. 


RHINOCEROS AND TIGER CONSERVATION FUND 


For deposit to the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Fund, $200,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to be available to carry 
out the provisions of the Rhinoceros and 
Tiger Conservation Act of 1994 (Public Law 
103-391). 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION AND APPRECIATION 
FUND 
For deposit to the Wildlife Conservation 
and Appreciation Fund, $800,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations and funds available to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service shall 
be available for purchase of not to exceed 113 
passenger motor vehicles; not to exceed 
$400,000 for payment, at the discretion of the 
Secretary, for information, rewards, or evi- 
dence concerning violations of laws adminis- 
tered by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and miscellaneous and emergency 
expenses of enforcement activities, author- 
ized or approved by the Secretary and to be 
accounted for solely on his certificate; repair 
of damage to public roads within and adja- 
cent to reservation areas caused by oper- 
ations of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service; options for the purchase of land at 
not to exceed $1 for each option; facilities in- 
cident to such public recreational uses on 
conservation areas as are consistent with 
their primary purpose; and the maintenance 
and improvement of aquaria, buildings, and 
other facilities under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service and 
to which the United States has title, and 
which are utilized pursuant to law in connec- 
tion with management and investigation of 
fish and wildlife resources: Provided, That 
notwithstanding 44 U.S.C. 501, the Service 
may, under cooperative cost sharing and 
partnership arrangements authorized by law, 
procure printing services from cooperators 
in connection with jointly-produced publica- 
tions for which the cooperators share at 
least one-half the cost of printing either in 
cash or services and the Service determines 
the cooperator is capable of meeting accept- 
ed quality standards: Provided further, That 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
may accept donated aircraft as replacements 
for existing aircraft: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary of the Interior may not spend 
any of the funds appropriated in this Act for 
the purchase of lands or interests in lands to 
be used in the establishment of any new unit 
of the National Wildlife Refuge System un- 
less the purchase is approved in advance by 
the House and Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations in compliance with the reprogram- 
ming procedures contained in House Report 
103-551: Provided further, That none of the 
funds made available in this Act may be used 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to im- 
pede or delay the issuance of a wetlands per- 
mit by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to 
the City of Lake Jackson, Texas, for the de- 
velopment of a public golf course west of 
Buffalo Camp Bayou between the Brazos 
River and Highway 332: Provided further, 
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That the Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service may charge reasonable fees for ex- 
penses to the Federal Government for pro- 
viding training by the National Education 
and Training Center: Provided further, That 
all training fees collected shall be available 
to the Director, until expended, without fur- 
ther appropriation, to be used for the costs 
of training and education provided by the 
National Education and Training Center: 
Provided further, That with respect to lands 
leased for farming pursuant to Public Law 
88-567, if for any reason the Secretary dis- 
approves for use in 1996 or does not finally 
approve for use in 1996 any pesticide or 
chemical which was approved for use in 1995 
or had been requested for use in 1996 by the 
submission of a pesticide use proposal as of 
September 19, 1995, none of the funds in this 
Act may be used to develop, implement, or 
enforce regulations or policies (including 
pesticide use proposals) related to the use of 
chemicals and pest management that are 
more restrictive than the requirements of 
applicable State and Federal laws related to 
the use of chemicals and pest management 
practices on non-Federal lands. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 
For expenses necessary for the manage- 

ment, operation, and maintenance of areas 
and facilities administered by the National 
Park Service (including special road mainte- 
nance service to trucking permittees on a re- 
imbursable basis), and for the genera] admin- 
istration of the National Park Service, in- 
cluding not to exceed $1,593,000 for the Vol- 
unteers-in-Parks program, and not less than 
$1,000,000 for high priority projects within 
the scope of the approved budget which shall 
be carried out by the Youth Conservation 
Corps as authorized by the Act of August 13, 
1970, as amended by Public Law 93-408, 
$1,086,014,000, without regard to the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended (16 U.S.C. 451), of 
which not to exceed $72,000,000, to remain 
available until expended is to be derived 
from the special fee account established pur- 
suant to title V, section 5201, of Public Law 
100-203, and of which not more than $500,000 
shall be available for development of the Na- 
tional Park Service’s management plan for 
the Mojave National Preserve: Provided, That 
these funds shall be strictly limited to the 
development activities for the Preserve’s 
management plan. 
NATIONAL RECREATION AND PRESERVATION 


For expenses necessary to carry out recre- 
ation programs, natural programs, cultural 
programs, environmental compliance and re- 
view, international park affairs, statutory or 
contractual aid for other activities, and 
grant administration, not otherwise provided 
for, $37,649,000: Provided, That $236,000 of the 
funds provided herein are for the William O. 
Douglas Outdoor Education Center, subject 
to authorization. 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION FUND 


For expenses necessary in carrying out the 
provisions of the Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966 (80 Stat. 915), as amended (16 U.S.C. 
470), $36,212,000, to be derived from the His- 
toric Preservation Fund, established by sec- 
tion 108 of that Act, as amended, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997. 

CONSTRUCTION 


For construction, improvements, repair or 
replacement of physical facilities, 
$143,225,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That not to exceed 
$4,500,000 of the funds provided herein shall 
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be paid to the Army Corps of Engineers for 
modifications authorized by section 104 of 
the Everglades National Park Protection and 
Expansion Act of 1989: Provided further, That 
funds provided under this head, derived from 
the Historic Preservation Fund, established 
by the Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (80 
Stat. 915), as amended (16 U.S.C. 470), may be 
available until expended to render sites safe 
for visitors and for building stabilization. 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The contract authority provided for fiscal 

year 1996 by 16 U.S.C. 4601-102 is rescinded. 
LAND ACQUISITION AND STATE ASSISTANCE 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-4-11), including administrative expenses, 
and for acquisition of lands or waters, or in- 
terest therein, in accordance with statutory 
authority applicable to the National Park 
Service, $57,600,000, to be derived from the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, to re- 
main available until expended, and of which 
$1,500,000 is to administer the State assist- 
ance program: Provided, That any funds 
made available for the purpose of acquisition 
of the Elwha and Glines dams shall be used 
solely for acquisition, and shall not be ex- 
pended until the full purchase amount has 
been appropriated by the Congress. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations for the National Park Serv- 
ice shall be available for the purchase of not 
to exceed 518 passenger motor vehicles, of 
which 323 shall be for replacement only, in- 
cluding not to exceed 411 for police-type use, 
12 buses, and 5 ambulances: Provided, That 
none of the funds appropriated to the Na- 
tional Park Service may be used to process 
any grant or contract documents which do 
not include the text of 18 U.S.C. 1913: Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds appro- 
priated to the National Park Service may be 
used to implement an agreement for the re- 
development of the southern end of Ellis Is- 
land until such agreement has been submit- 
ted to the Congress and shall not be imple- 
mented prior to the expiration of 30 calendar 
days (not including any day in which either 
House of Congress is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) from the receipt by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate of a full and 
comprehensive report on the development of 
the southern end of Ellis Island, including 
the facts and circumstances relied upon in 
support of the proposed project. 

None of the funds in this Act may be spent 
by the National Park Service for activities 
taken in direct response to the United Na- 
tions Biodiversity Convention. 

The National Park Service may enter into 
cooperative agreements that involve the 
transfer of National Park Service appro- 
priated funds to State, local and tribal gov- 
ernments, other public entities, educational 
institutions, and private nonprofit organiza- 
tions for the public purpose of carrying out 
National Park Service programs. 

The National Park Service shall, within 
existing funds, conduct a Feasibility Study 
for a northern access route into Denali Na- 
tional Park and Preserve in Alaska, to be 
completed within one year of the enactment 
of this Act and submitted to the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations and to 
the Senate Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources and the House Committee on 
Resources. The Feasibility Study shall en- 
sure that resource impacts from any plan to 
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create such access route are evaluated with 
accurate information and according to a 
process that takes into consideration park 
values, visitor needs, a full range of alter- 
natives, the viewpoints of all interested par- 
ties, including the tourism industry and the 
State of Alaska, and potential needs for com- 
pliance with the National Environmental 
Policy Act. The Study shall also address the 
time required for development of alter- 
natives and identify all associated costs. 
This Feasibility Study shall be conducted 
solely by the National Park Service planning 
personnel permanently assigned to National 
Park Service offices located in the State of 
Alaska in consultation with the State of 
Alaska Department of Transportation. 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
For expenses necessary for the United 
States Geological Survey to perform sur- 
veys, investigations, and research covering 
topography, geology, hydrology, and the 
mineral and water resources of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, and 
other areas as authorized by law (43 U.S.C. 
31, 1332 and 1340); classify lands as to their 
mineral and water resources; give engineer- 
ing supervision to power permittees and Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission licens- 
ees; administer the minerals exploration pro- 
gram (30 U.S.C. 641); and publish and dissemi- 
nate data relative to the foregoing activities; 
and to conduct inquiries into the economic 
conditions affecting mining and materials 
processing industries (30 U.S.C. 3, 21a, and 
1603; 50 U.S.C. 98g(1)) and related purposes as 
authorized by law and to publish and dis- 
seminate data:  $729,995,0000 of which 
$62,130,000 shall be available for cooperation 
with States or municipalities for water re- 
sources investigations, and of which 
$137,000,000 for resource research and the op- 
erations of Cooperative Research Units shall 
remain available until September 30, 1997, 
and of which $16,000,000 shall remain avail- 
able until expended for conducting inquiries 
into the economic conditions affecting min- 
ing and materials processing industries: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to pay more than one-half the 
cost of any topographic mapping or water re- 
sources investigations carried on in coopera- 
tion with any State or municipality: Pro- 
vided further, That funds available herein for 
resource research may be used for the pur- 
chase of not to exceed 61 passenger motor ve- 
hicles, of which 55 are for replacement only: 
Provided further, That none of the funds 
available under this head for resource re- 
search shall be used to conduct new surveys 
on private property, including new aerial 
surveys for the designation of habitat under 
the Endangered Species Act, except when it 
is made known to the Federal official having 
authority to obligate or expend such funds 
that the survey or research has been re- 
quested and authorized in writing by the 
property owner or the owner’s authorized 
representative: Provided further, That none of 
the funds provided herein for resource re- 
search may be used to administer a volun- 
teer program when it is made known to the 
Federal official having authority to obligate 
or expend such funds that the volunteers are 
not properly trained or that information 
gathered by the volunteers is not carefully 
verified: Provided further, That no later than 
April 1, 1996, the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey shall issue agency 
guidelines for resource research that ensure 
that scientific and technical peer review is 
utilized as fully as possible in selection of 
projects for funding and ensure the validity 
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and reliability of research and data collec- 
tion on Federal lands: Provided further, That 
no funds available for resource research may 
be used for any activity that was not author- 
ized prior to the establishment of the Na- 
tional Biological Survey: Provided further, 
That once every five years the National 
Academy of Sciences shall review and report 
on the resource research activities of the 
Survey: Provided further, That if specific au- 
thorizing legislation is enacted during or be- 
fore the start of fiscal year 1996, the resource 
research component of the Survey should 
comply with the provisions of that legisla- 
tion: Provided further, That unobligated and 
unexpended balances in the National Biologi- 
cal Survey, Research, inventories and sur- 
veys account at the end of fiscal year 1995, 
shall be merged with and made a part of the 
United States Geological Survey, Surveys, 
investigations, and research account and 
shall remain available for obligation until 
September 30, 1996: Provided further, That the 
authority granted to the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines to conduct mineral surveys 
and to determine mineral values by section 
603 of Public Law 94-579 is hereby transferred 
to, and vested in, the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The amount appropriated for the United 
States Geological Survey shall be available 
for purchase of not to exceed 22 passenger 
motor vehicles, for replacement only; reim- 
bursement to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for security guard services; contract- 
ing for the furnishing of topographic maps 
and for the making of geophysical or other 
specialized surveys when it is administra- 
tively determined that such procedures are 
in the public interest; construction and 
maintenance of necessary buildings and ap- 
purtenant facilities; acquisition of lands for 
gauging stations and observation wells; ex- 
penses of the United States National Com- 
mittee on Geology; and payment of com- 
pensation and expenses of persons on the 
rolls of the United States Geological Survey 
appointed, as authorized by law, to represent 
the United States in the negotiation and ad- 
ministration of interstate compacts: Pro- 
vided, That activities funded by appropria- 
tions herein made may be accomplished 
through the use of contracts, grants, or coop- 
erative agreements as defined in 31 U.S.C. 
6302, et seq. 

MINERALS MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
ROYALTY AND OFFSHORE MINERALS 
MANAGEMENT 

For expenses necessary for minerals leas- 
ing and environmental studies, regulation of 
industry operations, and collection of royal- 
ties, as authorized by law; for enforcing laws 
and regulations applicable to oil, gas, and 
other minerals leases, permits, licenses and 
operating contracts; and for matching grants 
or cooperative agreements; including the 
purchase of not to exceed eight passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only; 
$182,339,000, of which not less than $70,105,000 
shall be available for royalty management 
activities; and an amount not to exceed 
$15,400,000 for the "Technical Information 
Management System and Related Activities 
of the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) Lands 
Activity, to be credited to this appropriation 
and to remain available until expended, from 
additions to receipts resulting from in- 
creases to rates in effect on August 5, 1993, 
from rate increases to fee collections for 
OCS administrative activities performed by 
the Minerals Management Service over and 
above the rates in effect on September 30, 
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1993, and from additional fees for OCS admin- 
istrative activities established after Septem- 
ber 30, 1993: Provided, That beginning in fis- 
cal year 1996 and thereafter, fees for royalty 
rate relief applications shall be established 
(and revised as needed) in Notices to Lessees, 
and shall be credited to this account in the 
program areas performing the function, and 
remain available until expended for the costs 
of administering the royalty rate relief au- 
thorized by 43 U.S.C. 1337(a)(3): Provided fur- 
ther, That $1,500,000 for computer acquisi- 
tions shall remain available until September 
30, 1997: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated under this Act shall be available for 
the payment of interest in accordance with 
30 U.S.C. 1721 (b) and (d): Provided further, 
That not to exceed $3,000 shall be available 
for reasonable expenses related to promoting 
volunteer beach and marine cleanup activi- 
ties: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, $15,000 under this 
head shall be available for refunds of over- 
payments in connection with certain Indian 
leases in which the Director of the Minerals 
Management Service concurred with the 
claimed refund due, to pay amounts owed to 
Indian allottees or Tribes, or to correct prior 
unrecoverable erroneous payments: Provided 
further, That beginning in fiscal year 1996 
and thereafter, the Secretary shall take ap- 
propriate-action-to collect unpaid and under- 
paid royalties and late payment interest 
owed by Federal and Indian mineral lessees 
and other royalty payors on amounts re- 
ceived in settlement or other resolution of 
disputes under, and for partial or complete 
termination of, sales agreements for min- 
erals from Federal and Indian leases. 
OIL SPILL RESEARCH 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
purposes of title I, section 1016, title IV, sec- 
tions 4202 and 4303, title VII. and title VII. 
section 8201 of the Oil Pollution Act of 1990, 
$6,440,000, which shall be derived from the Oil 
Spill Liability Trust Fund, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

BUREAU OF MINES 
MINES AND MINERALS 


For expenses necessary for, and incidental 
to, the closure of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, $64,000,000, to remain available 
unti] expended, of which not to exceed 
$5,000,000 may be used for the completion 
and/or transfer of certain ongoing projects 
within the United States Bureau of Mines, 
such projects to be identified by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior within 90 days of en- 
actment of this Act: Provided, That there 
hereby are transferred to, and vested in, the 
Secretary of Energy: (1) the functions per- 
taining to the promotion of health and safe- 
ty in mines and the mineral industry 
through research vested by law in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the United States 
Bureau of Mines and performed in fiscal year 
1995 by the United States Bureau of Mines at 
its Pittsburgh Research Center in Pennsyl- 
vania, and at its Spokane Research Center in 
Washington; (2) the functions pertaining to 
the conduct of inquiries, technological inves- 
tigations and research concerning the ex- 
traction, processing, use and disposal of min- 
eral substances vested by law in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the United States 
Bureau of Mines and performed in fiscal year 
1995 by the United States Bureau of Mines 
under the minerals and materials science 
programs at its Pittsburgh Research Center 
in Pennsylvania, and at its Albany Research 
Center in Oregon; and (3) the functions per- 
taining to mineral reclamation industries 
and the development of methods for the dis- 
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posal, control, prevention, and reclamation 
of mineral waste products vested by law in 
the Secretary of the Interior or the United 
States Bureau of Mines and performed in fis- 
cal year 1995 by the United States Bureau of 
Mines at its Pittsburgh Research Center in 
Pennsylvania: Provided further, That, if any 
of the same functions were performed in fis- 
cal year 1995 at locations other than those 
listed above, such functions shall not be 
transferred to the Secretary of Energy from 
those other locations: Provided further, That 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Energy and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, is authorized to make such deter- 
minations as may be necessary with regard 
to the transfer of functions which relate to 
or are used by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, or component thereof affected by this 
transfer of functions, and to make such dis- 
positions of personnel, facilities, assets, li- 
abilities, contracts, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, au- 
thorizations, allocations, and other funds 
held, used, arising from, available to or to be 
made available ín connection with, the func- 
tions transferred herein as are deemed nec- 
essary to accomplish the purposes of this 
transfer: Provided further, That all reductions 
in personnel complements resulting from the 
provisions of this Act shall, as to the func- 
tions transferred to the Secretary of Energy, 
be done by the Secretary of the Interior as 
though these transfers had not taken place 
but had been required of the Department of 
the Interior by all other provisions of this 
Act before the transfers of function became 
effective: Provided further, That the transfers 
of function to the Secretary of Energy shall 
become effective on the date specified by the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, but in no event later than 90 days 
after enactment into law of this Act: Pro- 
vided further, That the reference to func- 
tion" includes, but is not limited to, any 
duty, obligation, power, authority, respon- 
sibility, right, privilege, and activity, or the 
plural thereof, as the case may be. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

The Secretary is authorized to accept 
lands, buildings, equipment, other contribu- 
tions, and fees from public and private 
sources, and to prosecute projects using such 
contributions and fees in cooperation with 
other Federal, State or private agencies: Pro- 
vided, That the Bureau of Mines is author- 
ized, during the current fiscal year, to sell 
directly or through any Government agency, 
including corporations, any metal or mineral 
products that may be manufactured in pilot 
plants operated by the Bureau of Mines, and 
the proceeds of such sales shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to convey, without reimbursement, 
title and all interest of the United States in 
property and facilities of the United States 
Bureau of Mines in Juneau, Alaska, to the 
City and Borough of Juneau, Alaska; in Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, to the University of Ala- 
bama; in Rolla, Missouri, to the University 
of Missouri-Rolla; and in other localities to 
such university or government entities as 
the Secretary deems appropriate. 
OFFICE OF SURFACE MINING RECLAMATION AND 

ENFORCEMENT 
REGULATION AND TECHNOLOGY 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977, Public Law 95-87, as 
amended, including the purchase of not to 
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exceed 15 passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only; $95,470,000, and notwith- 
standing 31 U.S.C. 3302, an additional amount 
shall be credited to this account, to remain 
available until expended, from performance 
bond forfeitures in fiscal year 1996: Provided, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant 
to regulations, may utilize directly or 
through grants to States, moneys collected 
in fiscal year 1996 pursuant to the assess- 
ment of civil penalties under section 518 of 
the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1268), to reclaim lands 
adversely affected by coal mining practices 
after August 3, 1977, to remain available 
until expended: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, ap- 
propriations for the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement may provide 
for the travel and per diem expenses of State 
and tribal personnel attending Office of Sur- 
face Mining Reclamation and Enforcement 
sponsored training. 
ABANDONED MINE RECLAMATION FUND 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of title IV of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977, Public 
Law 95-87, as amended, including the pur- 
chase of not more than 22 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only, $173,887,000, to 
be derived from receipts of the Abandoned 
Mine Reclamation Fund and to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That grants to 
minimum program States will be $1,500,000 
per State in fiscal year 1996: Provided further, 
That of the funds herein provided up to 
$18,000,000 may be used for the emergency 
program authorized by section 410 of Public 
Law 95-87, as amended, of which no more 
than 25 per centum shall be used for emer- 
gency reclamation projects in any one State 
and funds for Federally-administered emer- 
gency reclamation projects under this pro- 
viso shall not exceed $11,000,000: Provided fur- 
ther, That prior year unobligated funds ap- 
propriated for the emergency reclamation 
program shall not be subject to the 25 per 
centum limitation per State and may be 
used without fiscal year limitation for emer- 
gency projects: Provided further, That pursu- 
ant to Public Law 97-365, the Department of 
the Interior is authorized to utilize up to 20 
per centum from the recovery of the delin- 
quent debt owed to the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay for contracts to collect these 
debts: Provided further, That funds made 
available to States under title IV of Public 
Law 95-87 may be used, at their discretion, 
for any required non-Federal share of the 
cost of projects funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of environmental 
restoration related to treatment or abate- 
ment of acid mine drainage from abandoned 
mines: Provided further, That such projects 
must be consistent with the purposes and 
priorities of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 

For operation of Indian programs by direct 
expenditure, contracts, cooperative agree- 
ments, compacts, and grants including ex- 
penses necessary to provide education and 
welfare services for Indians, either directly 
or in cooperation with States and other or- 
ganizations, including payment of care, tui- 
tion, assistance, and other expenses of Indi- 
ans in boarding homes, or institutions, or 
schools; grants and other assistance to needy 
Indians; maintenance of law and order; man- 
agement, development, improvement, and 
protection of resources and appurtenant fa- 
cilities under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs, including payment of irri- 
gation assessments and charges; acquisition 
of water rights; advances for Indian índus- 
trial and business enterprises; operation of 
Indian arts and crafts shops and museums; 
development of Indian arts and crafts, as au- 
thorized by law; for the general administra- 
tion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, includ- 
ing such expenses in field offices; maintain- 
ing of Indian reservation roads as defined in 
section 101 of title 23, United States Code; 
and construction, repair, and improvement 
of Indian housing, $1,384,434,000, of which not 
to exceed $100,255,000 shall be for welfare as- 
sistance grants and not to exceed $104,626,000 
shall be for payments to tribes and tribal or- 
ganizations for contract support costs asso- 
ciated with ongoing contracts or grants or 
compacts entered into with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs prior to fiscal year 1996, as au- 
thorized by the Indian Self-Determination 
Act of 1975, as amended, and up to $5,000,000 
shall be for the Indian Self-Determination 
Fund, which shall be available for the transi- 
tional cost of initial or expanded tribal con- 
tracts, grants, compacts, or cooperative 
agreements with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs under the provisions of the Indian Self- 
Determination Act; and of which not to ex- 
ceed $330,711,000 for school operations costs 
of Bureau-funded schools and other edu- 
cation programs shall become available for 
obligation on July 1, 1996, and shall remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997; and of which not to exceed $68,209,000 
for higher education scholarships, adult vo- 
cational training, and assistance to public 
schools under the Act of April 16, 1934 (48 
Stat. 596), as amended (25 U.S.C. 452 et seq.), 
shall remain available for obligation until 
September 30, 1997; and of which not to ex- 
ceed $71,854,000 shall remain available until 
expended for housing improvement, road 
maintenance, attorney fees, litigation sup- 
port, self-governance grants, the Indian Self- 
Determination Fund, and the Navajo-Hopi 
Settlement Program: Provided, That tribes 
and tribal contractors may use their tribal 
priority allocations for unmet indirect costs 
of ongoing contracts, grants or compact 
agreements: Provided further, That funds 
made available to tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions through contracts or grants obligated 
during fiscal year 1996, as authorized by the 
Indian Self-Determination Act of 1975 (88 
Stat. 2203; 25 U.S.C. 450 et seq.), or grants au- 
thorized by the Indian Education Amend- 
ments of 1988 (25 U.S.C. 2001 and 2008A) shall 
remain available until expended by the con- 
tractor or grantee: Provided further, That to 
provide funding uniformity within a Self- 
Governance Compact, any funds provided in 
this Act with availability for more than one 
year may be reprogrammed to one year 
availability but shall remain available with- 
in the Compact until expended: Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, Indian tribal governments may, 
by appropriate changes in eligibility criteria 
or by other means, change eligibility for gen- 
eral assistance or change the amount of gen- 
eral assistance payments for individuals 
within the service area of such tribe who are 
otherwise deemed eligible for general assist- 
ance payments so long as such changes are 
applied in a consistent manner to individuals 
similarly situated: Provided further, That any 
savings realized by such changes shall be 
available for use in meeting other priorities 
of the tribes: Provided further, That any net 
increase in costs to the Federal Government 
which result solely from tribally increased 
payment levels for general assistance shall 
be met exclusively from funds available to 
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the tribe from within its tribal priority allo- 
cation: Provided further, That any forestry 
funds allocated to a tribe which remain un- 
obligated as of September 30, 1996, may be 
transferred during fiscal year 1997 to an In- 
dian forest land assistance account estab- 
lished for the benefit of such tribe within the 
tribe's trust fund account: Provided further, 
That any such unobligated balances not so 
transferred shall expire on September 30, 
1997: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, no funds avail- 
able to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, other 
than the amounts provided herein for assist- 
ance to public schools under the Act of April 
16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596), as amended (25 U.S.C. 
452 et seq.), shall be available to support the 
operation of any elementary or secondary 
School in the State of Alaska in fiscal year 
1996: Provided further, 'That funds made avail- 
able in this or any other Act for expenditure 
through September 30, 1997 for schools fund- 
ed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be 
available only to the schools which are in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs school system 
as of September 1, 1995: Provided further, 
That no funds available to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs shall be used to support ex- 
panded grades for any school beyond the 
grade structure in place at each school in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs school system as of 
October 1, 1995: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of 25 U.S.C. 
2011(h)(1) (B) and (C), upon the recommenda- 
tion of a local school board for a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs operated school, the Secretary 
shall establish rates of basic compensation 
or annual salary rates for the positions of 
teachers and counselors (including dor- 
mitory and homeliving counselors) at the 
School at a level not less than that for com- 
parable positions in public school districts in 
the same geographic area, to become effec- 
tive on July 1, 1997: Provided further, That of 
the funds available only through September 
30, 1995, not to exceed $8,000,000 in unobli- 
gated and unexpended balances in the Oper- 
ation of Indian Programs account shall be 
merged with and made à part of the fiscal 
year 1996 Operation of Indian Programs ap- 
propriation, and shall remain available for 
obligation for employee severance, reloca- 
tion, and related expenses, until March 31, 
1996. 
CONSTRUCTION 

For construction, major repair, and im- 
provement of irrigation and power systems, 
buildings, utilities, and other facilities, in- 
cluding architectural and engineering serv- 
ices by contract; acquisition of lands and in- 
terests in lands; and preparation of lands for 
farming, $100,833,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That such amounts 
as may be available for the construction of 
the Navajo Indian Irrigation Project and for 
other water resource development activities 
related to the Southern Arizona Water 
Rights Settlement Act may be transferred to 
the Bureau of Reclamation: Provided further, 
That not to exceed 6 per centum of contract 
authority available to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs from the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund may be used to cover the road program 
management costs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs: Provided further, That any funds pro- 
vided for the Safety of Dams pursu- 
ant to 25 U.S.C. 13 shall be made available on 
a non-reimbursable basis: Provided further, 
That for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1996, in implementing new construction or 
facilities improvement and repair project 
grants in excess of $100,000 that are provided 
to tribally controlled grant schools under 
Public Law 100-297, as amended, the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior shall use the Adminis- 
trative and Audit Requirements and Cost 
Principles for Assistance Programs con- 
tained in 43 CFR part 12 as the regulatory re- 
quirements: Provided further, That such 
grants shall not be subject to section 12.61 of 
43 CFR; the Secretary and the grantee shall 
negotiate and determine a schedule of pay- 
ments for the work to be performed: Provided 
further, That in considering applications, the 
Secretary shall consider whether the Indian 
tribe or tribal organization would be defi- 
cient in assuring that the construction 
projects conform to applicable building 
standards and codes and Federal, tribal, or 
State health and safety standards as re- 
quired by 25 U.S.C. 2005(a), with respect to 
organizational and financial management 
capabilities: Provided further, That if the 
Secretary declines an application, the Sec- 
retary shall follow the requirements con- 
tained in 25 U.S.C. 2505(f): Provided further, 
That any disputes between the Secretary and 
any grantee concerning a grant shall be sub- 
ject to the disputes provision in 25 U.S.C. 
2508(e). 


INDIAN LAND AND WATER CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS TO INDIANS 


For miscellaneous payments to Indian 
tribes and individuals and for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses, $80,645,000, to remain 
available until expended; of which $78,600,000 
shall be available for implementation of en- 
acted Indian land and water claim settle- 
ments pursuant to Public Laws 87-483, 97-293, 
101-618, 102-374, 102-441, 102-575, and 103-116, 
and for implementation of other enacted 
water rights settlements, including not to 
exceed $8,000,000, which shall be for the Fed- 
eral share of the Catawba Indian Tribe of 
South Carolina Claims Settlement, as au- 
thorized by section 5(a) of Public Law 103- 
116; and of which $1,045,000 shall be available 
pursuant to Public Laws 98-500, 99-264, and 
100-580; and of which $1,000,000 shall be avail- 
able (1) to liquidate obligations owed tribal 
and individual Indian payees of any checks 
canceled pursuant to section 1003 of the Com- 
petitive Equality Banking Act of 1987 (Public 
Law 100-86 (101 Stat. 659)), 31 U.S.C. 3334(b), 
(2) to restore to Individual Indian Monies 
trust funds, Indian Irrigation Systems, and 
Indian Power Systems accounts amounts in- 
vested in credit unions or defaulted savings 
and loan associations and which were not 
Federally insured, and (3) to reimburse In- 
dian trust fund account holders for losses to 
their respective accounts where the claim 
for said loss(es) has been reduced to a judg- 
ment or settlement agreement approved by 
the Department of Justice. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE OF INDIAN ENTERPRISES 


For payment of management and technical 
assistance requests associated with loans 
and grants approved under the Indian Fi- 
nancing Act of 1974, as amended, $500,000. 


INDIAN GUARANTEED LOAN PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


For the cost of guaranteed loans $4,500,000, 
as authorized by the Indian Financing Act of 
1974, as amended: Provided, That such costs, 
including the cost of modifying such loans, 
Shall be as defined in section 502 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, as amended: 
Provided further, That these funds are avail- 
able to subsidize total loan principal, any 
part of which is to be guaranteed, not to ex- 
ceed $35,914,000. 


In addition, for administrative expenses 


necessary to carry out the guaranteed loan 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs shall be available for expenses of ex- 
hibits, and purchase of not to exceed 275 pas- 
senger carrying motor vehicles, of which not 
to exceed 215 shall be for replacement only. 

TERRITORIAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

ASSISTANCE TO TERRITORIES 

For expenses necessary for assistance to 
territories under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior, $65,188,000, of which 
(1) $61,661,000 shall be available until ex- 
pended for technical assistance, including 
maintenance assistance, disaster assistance, 
insular management controls, and brown 
tree snake control and research; grants to 
the judiciary in American Samoa for com- 
pensation and expenses, as authorized by law 
(48 U.S.C. 1661(c)); grants to the Government 
of American Samoa, in addition to current 
local revenues, for construction and support 
of governmental functions; grants to the 
Government of the Virgin Islands as author- 
ized by law; grants to the Government of 
Guam, as authorized by law; and grants to 
the Government of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands as authorized by law (Public Law 94- 
241; 90 Stat. 272); and (2) $3,527,000 shall be 
available for salaries and expenses of the Of- 
fice of Insular Affairs: Provided, That all fi- 
narial transactions of the territorial and 
local governments herein provided for, in- 
cluding such transactions of all agencies or 
instrumentalities established or utilized by 
such governments, may be audited by the 
General Accounting Office, at its discretion, 
in accordance with chapter 35 of title 31, 
United States Code: Provided further, That 
Northern Mariana Islands Covenant grant 
funding shall be provided according to those 
terms of the Agreement of the Special Rep- 
resentatives on Future United States Finan- 
cial Assistance for the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands approved by Public Law 99-396, or any 
subsequent legislation related to Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands Cov- 
enant grant funding: Provided further, That 
of the amounts provided for technical assist- 
ance, sufficient funding shall be made avail- 
able for a grant to the Close Up Foundation: 
Provided further, That the funds for the pro- 
gram of operations and maintenance im- 
provement are appropriated to institutional- 
ize routine operations and maintenance of 
capital infrastructure in American Samoa, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Republic of Palau, the Republic of the Mar- 
Shall Islands, and the Federated States of 
Micronesia through assessments of long- 
range operations and maintenance needs, im- 
proved capability of local operations and 
maintenance institutions and agencies (in- 
cluding management and vocational edu- 
cation training), and project-specific mainte- 
nance (with territorial participation and 
cost sharing to be determined by the Sec- 
retary based on the individual territory's 
commitment to timely maintenance of its 
capital assets): Provided further, That any ap- 
propriation for disaster assistance under this 
head in this Act or previous appropriations 
Acts may be used as non-Federal matching 
funds for the purpose of hazard mitigation 
grants provided pursuant to section 404 of 
the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 5170c). 

COMPACT OF FREE ASSOCIATION 

For economic assistance and necessary ex- 
penses for the Federated States of Microne- 
sia and the Republic of the Marshall Islands 
as provided for in sections 122, 221, 223, 232, 
and 233 of the Compacts of Free Association, 
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and for economic assistance and necessary 
expenses for the Republic of Palau as pro- 
vided for in sections 122, 221, 223, 232, and 233 
of the Compact of Free Association, 
$24,938,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as authorized by Public Law 99-239 
and Public Law 99-658: Provided, That not- 
withstanding section 112 of Public Law 101- 
219 (103 Stat. 1873), the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may agree to technical changes in the 
specifications for the project described in the 
subsidiary agreement negotiated under sec- 
tion 212(a) of the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion, Public Law 99-658, or its annex, if the 
changes do not result in increased costs to 
the United States. 

DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for management of 
the Department of the Interior, $56,456,000, of 
which not to exceed $7,500 may be for official 
reception and representation expenses. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Solicitor, $34,337,000. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General $23,939,000. 

CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Office of 

Construction Management, $500,000. 
NATIONAL INDIAN GAMING COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Nationa] In- 
dian Gaming Commission, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 100-497, $1,000,000: Provided, That on 
March 1, 1996, the Chairman shall submit to 
the Secretary a report detailing those Indian 
tribes or tribal organizations with gaming 
operations that are in full compliance, par- 
tial compliance, or non-compliance with the 
provisions of the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act (25 U.S.C. 2701, et seq.): Provided further, 
That the information contained in the report 
shall be updated on a continuing basis. 

OFFICE OF SPECIAL TRUSTEE FOR AMERICAN 

INDIANS 
FEDERAL TRUST PROGRAMS 


For operation of trust programs for Indi- 
ans by direct expenditure, contracts, cooper- 
ative agreements, compacts, and grants, 
$16,338,000, of which $15,891,000 shall remain 
available until expended for trust funds man- 
agement: Provided, That funds made avail- 
able to tribes and tribal organizations 
through contracts or grants obligated during 
fiscal year 1996, as authorized by the Indian 
Self-Determination Act of 1975 (88 Stat. 2203; 
25 U.S.C. 450 et seq.), shall remain available 
until expended by the contractor or grantee: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the statute of limita- 
tions shall not commence to run on any 
claim, including any claim in litigation 
pending on the date of this Act, concerning 
losses to or mismanagement of trust funds, 
until the affected tribe or individual Indian 
has been furnished with the accounting of 
such funds from which the beneficiary can 
determine whether there has been a loss: 
Provided further, That obligated and unobli- 
gated balances provided for trust funds man- 
agement within “Operation of Indian pro- 
grams", Bureau of Indian Affairs are hereby 
transferred to and merged with this appro- 
priation. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

There is hereby authorized for acquisition 
from available resources within the Working 
Capital Fund, 15 aircraft, 10 of which shall be 
for replacement and which may be obtained 
by donation, purchase or through available 
excess surplus property: Provided, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, ex- 
isting aircraft being replaced may be sold, 
with proceeds derived or trade-in value used 
to offset the purchase price for the replace- 
ment aircraft: Provided further, That no pro- 
grams funded with appropriated funds in 
Departmental Management“, Office of the 
Solicitor", and Office of Inspector General“ 
may be augmented through the Working 
Capital Fund or the Consolidated Working 
Fund. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 

SEC. 101. Appropriations made in this title 
shall be available for expenditure or transfer 
(within each bureau or office), with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, for the emergency 
reconstruction, replacement, or repair of air- 
craft, buildings, utilities, or other facilities 
or equipment damaged or destroyed by fire, 
flood, storm, or other unavoidable causes: 
Provided, That no funds shall be made avail- 
able under this authority until funds specifi- 
cally made available to the Department of 
the Interior for emergencies shall have been 
exhausted: Provided further, That all funds 
used pursuant to this section are hereby des- 
ignated by Congress to be emergency re- 
quirements” pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985 and must be replen- 
ished by a supplemental appropriation which 
must be requested as promptly as possible. 

SEC. 102. The Secretary may authorize the 
expenditure or transfer of any no year appro- 
priation in this title, in addition to the 
amounts included in the budget programs of 
the several agencies, for the suppression or 
emergency prevention of forest or range fires 
on or threatening lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior; for 
the emergency rehabilitation of burned-over 
lands under its jurisdiction; for emergency 
actions related to potential or actual earth- 
quakes, floods, volcanoes, storms, or other 
unavoidable causes; for contingency plan- 
ning subsequent to actual oilspills; response 
and natural resource damage assessment ac- 
tivities related to actual oilspills; for the 
prevention, suppression, and control of ac- 
tual or potential grasshopper and Mormon 
cricket outbreaks on lands under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary, pursuant to the au- 
thority in section 1773(b) of Public Law 99- 
198 (99 Stat. 1658); for emergency reclamation 
projects under section 410 of Public Law 95- 
87; and shall transfer, from any no year funds 
available to the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement, such funds as 
may be necessary to permit assumption of 
regulatory authority in the event a primacy 
State is not carrying out the regulatory pro- 
visions of the Surface Mining Act: Provided, 
That appropriations made in this title for 
fire suppression purposes shall be available 
for the payment of obligations incurred dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, and for reim- 
bursement to other Federal agencies for de- 
struction of vehicles, aircraft, or other 
equipment in connection with their use for 
fire suppression purposes, such reimburse- 
ment to be credited to appropriations cur- 
rently available at the time of receipt there- 
of: Provided further, That for emergency re- 
habilitation and wildfire suppression activi- 
ties, no funds shall be made available under 
this authority until funds appropriated to 
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the "Emergency Department of the Interior 
Firefighting Fund" shall have been ex- 
hausted: Provided further, That all funds used 
pursuant to this section are hereby des- 
ignated by Congress to be emergency re- 
quirements” pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985 and must be replen- 
ished by a supplemental appropriation which 
must be requested as promptly as possible: 
Provided further, That such replenishment 
funds shall be used to reimburse, on a pro 
rata basis, accounts from which emergency 
funds were transferred. 

SEC. 103. Appropriations made in this title 
shall be available for operation of ware- 
houses, garages, shops, and similar facilities, 
wherever consolidation of activities will con- 
tribute to efficiency or economy, and said 
appropriations shall be reimbursed for serv- 
ices rendered to any other activity in the 
same manner as authorized by sections 1535 
and 1536 of title 31, United States Code: Pro- 
vided, That reimbursements for costs and 
supplies, materíals, equipment, and for serv- 
ices rendered may be credited to the appro- 
priation current at the time such reimburse- 
ments are received. 

SEC. 104. Appropriations made to the De- 
partment of the Interior in this title shall be 
available for services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, when authorized by the Sec- 
retary, in total amount not to exceed 
$500,000; hire, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
purchase of reprints; payment for telephone 
Service in private residences in the field, 
when authorized under regulations approved 
by the Secretary; and the payment of dues, 
when authorized by the Secretary, for li- 
brary membership in societies or associa- 
tions which issue publications to members 
only or at a price to members lower than to 
subscribers who are not members. 

SEC. 105. Appropriations available to the 
Department of the Interior for salaries and 
expenses shall be available for uniforms or 
allowances therefor, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 5901-5902 and D.C. Code 4-204). 

SEC. 106. Appropriations made in this title 
Shall be available for obligation in connec- 
tion with contracts issued for services or 
rentals for periods not in excess of twelve 
months beginning at any time during the fis- 
cal year. 

SEC. 107. Appropriations made in this title 
from the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
for acquisition of lands and waters, or inter- 
ests therein, shall be available for transfer, 
with the approval of the Secretary, between 
the following accounts: Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Land acquisition, United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Land acquisition, 
and National Park Service, Land acquisition 
and State assistance. Use of such funds are 
subject to the reprogramming guidelines of 
the House and Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations. 

SEc. 108. Prior to the transfer of Presidio 
properties to the Presidio Trust, when au- 
thorized, the Secretary may not obligate in 
any calendar month more than Ms of the fis- 
cal year 1996 appropriation for operation of 
the Presidio: Provided, That this section 
shall expire on December 31, 1995. 

SEc. 109. Section 6003 of Public Law 101-380 
is hereby repealed. : 

SEC. 110. None of the funds appropríated or 
otherwise made available by this Act may be 
obligated or expended by the Secretary of 
the Interior for developing, promulgating, 
and thereafter implementing a rule concern- 
ing rights-of-way under section 2477 of the 
Revised Statutes. q 
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SEC. lll. No funds provided in this title 
may be expended by the Department of the 
Interior for the conduct of offshore leasing 
and related activities placed under restric- 
tion in the President's moratorium state- 
ment of June 26, 1990, in the areas of North- 
ern, Central, and Southern California; the 
North Atlantic; Washington and Oregon; and 
the Eastern Gulf of Mexico south of 26 de- 
grees north latitude and east of 86 degrees 
west longitude. 

SEC. 112. No funds provided in this title 
may be expended by the Department of the 
Interior for the conduct of leasing, or the ap- 
proval or permitting of any drilling or other 
exploration activity, on lands within the 
North Aleutian Basin planning area. 

SEC. 113. No funds provided in this title 
may be expended by the Department of the 
Interior for the conduct of preleasing and 
leasing activities in the Eastern Gulf of Mex- 
ico for Outer Continental Shelf Lease Sale 
151 in the Outer Continental Shelf Natural 
Gas and Oil Resource Management Com- 
prehensive Program, 1992-1997. 

SEC. 114. No funds provided in this title 
may be expended by the Department of the 
Interior for the conduct of preleasing and 
leasing activities in the Atlantic for Outer 
Continental Shelf Lease Sale 164 in the Outer 
Continental Shelf Natural Gas and Oil Re- 
source Management Comprehensive Pro- 
gram, 1992-1997. 

SEC. 115. (a) Of the funds appropriated by 
this Act or any subsequent Act providing for 
appropriations in fiscal years 1996 and 1997, 
not more than 50 percent of any self-govern- 
ance funds that would otherwise be allocated 
to each Indian tribe in the State of Washing- 
ton shall actually be paid to or on account of 
such Indian tribe from and after the time at 
which such tribe shall— 

(1) take unilateral action that adversely 
impacts the existing rights to and/or cus- 
tomary uses of, nontribal member owners of 
fee simple land within the exterior boundary 
of the tribe's reservation to water, elec- 
tricity, or any other similar utility or neces- 
sity for the nontribal members' residential 
use of such land; or 

(2) restrict or threaten to restrict said 
owners use of or access to publicly main- 
tained rights-of-way necessary or desirable 
in carrying the utilities or necessities de- 
Scribed above. 

(b) Such penalty shall not attach to the 
initiation of any legal actions with respect 
to such rights or the enforcement of any 
final judgments, appeals from which have 
been exhausted, with respect thereto. 

SEC. 116. Within 30 days after the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Department of the In- 
terior shall issue a specific schedule for the 
completion of the Lake Cushman Land Ex- 
change Act (Public Law 102-436) and shall 
complete the exchange not later than Sep- 
tember 30, 1996. 

SEC. 117. Notwithstanding Public Law 90- 
544, as amended, the National Park Service 
is authorized to expend appropriated funds 
for maintenance and repair of the Company 
Creek Road in the Lake Chelan National 
Recreation Area: Provided, That appropriated 
funds shall not be expended for the purpose 
of improving the property of private individ- 
uals unless specifically authorized by law. 

SEC. 118. Section 4(b) of Public Law 94-241 
(90 Stat. 263) as added by section 10 of Public 
Law 99-396 is amended by deleting ''until 
Congress otherwise provides by law.“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: except that, for fis- 
cal years 1996 through 2002, payments to the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands pursuant to the multi-year funding 
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agreements contemplated under the Cov- 
enant shall be $11,000,000 annually, subject to 
an equal local match and all other require- 
ments set forth in the Agreement of the Spe- 
cial Representatives on Future Federal Fi- 
nancial Assistance of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, executed on December 17, 1992 be- 
tween the special representative of the 
President of the United States and special 
representatives of the Governor of the 
Northern Mariana Islands with any addi- 
tional amounts otherwise made available 
under this section in any fiscal year and not 
required to meet the schedule of payments in 
this subsection to be provided as set forth in 
subsection (c) until Congress otherwise pro- 
vides by law. 


*(c) The additional amounts referred to in 
subsection (b) shall be made available to the 
Secretary for obligation as follows: 

“(1) for fiscal years 1996 through 2001, 
$4,580,000 annually for capital infrastructure 
projects as Impact Aid for Guam under sec- 
tion 104(c)(6) of Public Law 99-239; 

2) for fiscal year 1996, $7,700,000 shall be 
provided for capital infrastructure projects 
in American Samoa; $4,420,000 for resettle- 
ment of Rongelap Atoll; and 

3) for fiscal years 1997 and thereafter, all 
such amounts shall be available solely for 
capital infrastructure projects in Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Republic of Palau, the Federated States 
of Micronesia and the Republic of the Mar- 
shall Islands: Provided, That, in fiscal year 
1997, $3,000,000 of such amounts shall be made 
available to the College of the Northern Mar- 
janas and beginning in fiscal year 1997, and 
in each year thereafter, not to exceed 
$3,000,000 may be allocated, as provided in ap- 
propriations Acts, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for use by Federal agencies or the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands to address immigration, labor, and law 
enforcement issues in the Northern Mariana 
Islands. The specific projects to be funded in 
American Samoa shall be set forth in a five- 
year plan for infrastructure assistance devel- 
oped by the Secretary of the Interior in con- 
sultation with the American Samoa Govern- 
ment and updated annually and submitted to 
the Congress concurrent with the budget jus- 
tifications for the Department of the Inte- 
rior. In developing budget recommendations 
for capital infrastructure funding, the Sec- 
retary shall indicate the highest priority 
projects, consider the extent to which par- 
ticular projects are part of an overall master 
plan, whether such project has been reviewed 
by the Corps of Engineers and any rec- 
ommendations made as a result of such re- 
view, the extent to which a set-aside for 
maintenance would enhance the life of the 
project, the degree to which a local cost- 
share requirement would be consistent with 
local economic and fiscal capabilities, and 
may propose an incremental set-aside, not to 
exceed $2,000,000 per year, to remain avail- 
able without fiscal year limitation, as an 
emergency fund in the event of natural or 
other disasters to supplement other assist- 
ance in the repair, replacement, or hardening 
of essential facilities: Provided further, That 
the cumulative amount set aside for such 
emergency fund may not exceed $10,000,000 at 
any time. 


(d) Within the amounts allocated for in- 
frastructure pursuant to this section, and 
subject to the specific allocations made in 
subsection (c), additional contributions may 
be made, as set forth in appropriations Acts, 
to assist in the resettlement of Rongelap 
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Atoll: Provided, That the total of all con- 
tributions from any Federal source after en- 
actment of this Act may not exceed 
$32,000,000 and shall be contingent upon an 
agreement, satisfactory to the President, 
that such contributions are a full and final 
settlement of all obligations of the United 
States to assist in the resettlement of 
Rongelop Atoll and that such funds will be 
expended solely on resettlement activities 
and will be properly audited and accounted 
for. In order to provide such contributions in 
a timely manner, each Federal agency pro- 
viding assistance or services, or conducting 
activities, in the Republic of the Marshall Is- 
lands, is authorized to make funds available 
through the Secretary of the Interior, to as- 
sist in the resettlement of Rongelap. Noth- 
ing in this subsection shall be construed to 
limit the provision of ex gratia assistance 
pursuant to section 105(c)(2) of the Compact 
of Free Association Act of 1985 (Public Law 
99-239, 99 Stat. 1770, 1792) including for indi- 
viduals choosing not to resettle at Rongelap, 
except that no such assistance for such indi- 
viduals may be provided until the Secretary 
notifies the Congress that the full amount of 
all funds necessary for resettlement at 
Rongelap has been provided.". 

TITLE I—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
FOREST RESEARCH 

For necessary expenses of forest research 
as authorized by law, $178,000,000, to remain 
available until September 30, 1997. 

STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 

For necessary expenses of cooperating 
with, and providing technical and financial 
assistance to States, Territories, posses- 
sions, and others and for forest pest manage- 
ment activities, cooperative forestry and 
education and land conservation activities, 
$136,794,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as authorized by law. 

NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 

For necessary expenses of the Forest Serv- 
ice, not otherwise provided for, for manage- 
ment, protection, improvement, and utiliza- 
tion of the National Forest System, for eco- 
system planning, inventory, and monitoring, 
and for administrative expenses associated 
with the management of funds provided 
under the heads Forest Research", State 
and Private Forestry", National Forest 
System", Construction“, Fire Protection 
and Emergency Suppression“, and Land Ac- 
quisition’’, $1,256,253,000, to remain available 
for obligation until September 30, 1997, and 
including 65 per centum of all monies re- 
ceived during the prior fiscal year as fees 
collected under the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, as amended, in 
accordance with section 4 of the Act (16 
U.S.C. 4601-6a(1)): Provided, That unobligated 
and unexpended balances in the National 
Forest System account at the end of fiscal 
year 1995, shall be merged with and made a 
part of the fiscal year 1996 National Forest 
System appropriation, and shall remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997: Provided further, That up to $5,000,000 of 
the funds provided herein for road mainte- 
nance shall be available for the planned ob- 
literation of roads which are no longer need- 
ed. f 

WILDLAND FIRE MANAGEMENT 

For necessary expenses for forest fire 
presuppression activities on National Forest 
System lands, for emergency fire suppression 
on or adjacent to National Forest System 
lands or other lands under fire protection 
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agreement, and for emergency rehabilitation 
of burned over National Forest System 
lands, $385,485,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That unexpended bal- 
ances of amounts previously appropriated 
under any other headings for Forest Service 
fire activities may be transferred to and 
merged with this appropriation: Provided fur- 
ther, That such funds are available for repay- 
ment of advances from other appropriations 
accounts previously transferred for such pur- 
poses. 
CONSTRUCTION 

For necessary expenses of the Forest Serv- 
ice, not otherwise provided for, $163,500,000, 
to remain available until expended, for con- 
struction and acquisition of buildings and 
other facilities, and for construction and re- 
pair of forest roads and trails by the Forest 
Service as authorized by 16 U.S.C. 532-538 and 
23 U.S.C. 101 and 205: Provided, That funds be- 
coming available in fiscal year 1996 under the 
Act of March 4, 1913 (16 U.S.C. 501) shall be 
transferred to the General Fund of the 
Treasury of the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $50,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, may be obligated 
for the construction of forest roads by tim- 
ber purchasers: Provided further, That 
$2,500,000 of the funds appropriated herein 
shall be available for a grant to the ''Non- 
Profit Citiz zus for the Columbia Gorge Dis- 
covery Center" for the construction of the 
Columbia Gorge Discovery Center: Provided 
further, That the Forest Service is author- 
ized to grant the unobligated balance of 
funds appropriated in fiscal year 1995 for the 
construction of the Columbia Gorge Discov- 
ery Center to the Non-Profit Citizens for 
the Columbia Gorge Discovery Center' to be 
used for the same purpose: Provided further, 
That the Forest Service is authorized to con- 
vey the land needed for the construction of 
the Columbia Gorge Discovery Center with- 
out cost to the “Non-Profit Citizens for the 
Columbia Gorge Discovery Center”: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, funds originally appropriated 
under this head in Public Law 101-512 for the 
Forest Service share of a new research facil- 
ity at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
shall be available for a grant to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, as the Federal share in the 
construction of the new facility: Provided 
further, That agreed upon lease of space in 
the new facility shall be provided to the For- 
est Service without charge for the life of the 
building. 

LAND ACQUISITION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-4-11), including administrative expenses, 
and for acquisition of land or waters, or in- 
terest therein, in accordance with statutory 
authority applicable to the Forest Service, 
$24,200,000, to be derived from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 
ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 

SPECIAL ACTS 

For acquisition of lands within the exte- 
rior boundaries of the Cache, Uinta, and 
Wasatch National Forests, Utah; the Toiyabe 
National Forest, Nevada; and the Angeles, 
San Bernardino, Sequoia, and Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests, California, as authorized by 
law, $1,069,000, to be derived from forest re- 
ceipts. 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS TO COMPLETE LAND 

EXCHANGES 

For acquisition of lands, to be derived from 

funds deposited by State, county, or munici- 
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pal governments, public school districts, or 
other public school authorities pursuant to 
the Act of December 4, 1967, as amended (16 
U.S.C. 484a), to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

RANGE BETTERMENT FUND 

For necessary expenses of range rehabilita- 
tion, protection, and improvement, 50 per 
centum of all moneys received during the 
prior fiscal year, as fees for grazing domestic 
livestock on lands in National Forests in the 
sixteen Western States, pursuant to section 
401(b)1) of Public Law 94-579, as amended, to 
remain available until expended, of which 
not to exceed 6 per centum shall be available 
for administrative expenses associated with 
on-the-ground range rehabilitation, protec- 
tion, and improvements. 

GIFTS, DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS FOR FOREST 

AND RANGELAND RESEARCH 

For expenses authorized by 16 U.S.C. 
1643(b), $92,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, to be derived from the fund estab- 
lished pursuant to the above Act. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, FOREST SERVICE 

Appropriations to the Forest Service for 
the current fiscal year shall be available for: 
(a) purchase of not to exceed 183 passenger 
motor vehicles of which 32 will be used pri- 
marily for law enforcement purposes and of 
which 151 shall be for replacement; acquisi- 
tion of 22 passenger motor vehicles from ex- 
cess sources, and hire of such vehicles; oper- 
ation and maintenance of aircraft, the pur- 
chase of not to exceed two for replacement 
only, and acquisition of 20 aircraft from ex- 
cess sources; notwithstanding other provi- 
sions of law, existing aircraft being replaced 
may be sold, with proceeds derived or trade- 
in value used to offset the purchase price for 
the replacement aircraft; (b) services pursu- 
ant to the second sentence of section 706(a) 
of the Organic Act of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 2225), and 
not to exceed $100,000 for employment under 
5 U.S.C. 3109; (c) purchase, erection, and al- 
teration of buildings and other public im- 
provements (7 U.S.C. 2250); (d) acquisition of 
land, waters, and interests therein, pursuant 
to the Act of August 3, 1956 (7 U.S.C. 428a); 
(e) for expenses pursuant to the Volunteers 
in the National Forest Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 
558a, 558d, 558a note); and (f) for debt collec- 
tion contracts in accordance with 31 U.S.C. 
3718(c). 

None of the funds made available under 
this Act shall be obligated or expended to 
change the boundaries of any region, to abol- 
ish any region, to move or close any regional 
office for research, State and private for- 
estry, or National Forest System adminis- 
tration of the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, or to implement any reorga- 
nization, “reinvention” or other type of or- 
ganizational restructuring of the Forest 
Service, other than the relocation of the Re- 
gional Office for Region 5 of the Forest Serv- 
ice from San Francisco to excess military 
property at Mare Island, Vallejo, California, 
without the consent of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry and the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources in the United States Senate 
and the Committee on Agriculture and the 
Committee on Resources in the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Any appropriations or funds available to 
the Forest Service may be advanced to the 
Fire and Emergency Suppression appropria- 
tion and may be used for forest firefighting 
and the emergency rehabilitation of burned- 
over lands under its jurisdiction: Provided, 
That no funds shall be made available under 
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this authority until funds appropriated to 
the "Emergency Forest Service Firefighting 
Fund" shall have been exhausted. 

Any funds available to the Forest Service 
may be used for retrofitting Mare Island fa- 
cilities to accommodate the relocation: Pro- 
vided, That funds for the move must come 
from funds otherwise available to Region 5: 
Provided further, That any funds to be pro- 
vided for such purposes shall only be avail- 
able upon approval of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropríations. 

Funds appropriated to the Forest Service 
shall be available for assistance to or 
through the Agency for International Devel- 
opment and the Foreign Agricultural Service 
in connection with forest and rangeland re- 
search, technical information, and assist- 
ance in foreign countries, and shall be avail- 
able to support forestry and related natural 
resource activities outside the United States 
and its territories and possessions, including 
technical assistance, education and training, 
and cooperation with United States and 
international organizations. 

None of the funds made available to the 
Forest Service under this Act shall be sub- 
ject to transfer under the provisions of sec- 
tion 702(b) of the Department of Agriculture 
Organic Act of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 2257) or 7 U.S.C. 
147b unless the proposed transfer is approved 
in advance by the Hox and Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations in compliance with 
the reprogramming procedures.contained in 
House Report 103-551. 

No funds appropriated to the Forest Serv- 
ice shall be transferred to the Working Cap- 
ital Fund of the Department of Agriculture 
without the approval of the Chief of the For- 
est Service. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any appropriations or funds available to 
the Forest Service may be used to dissemi- 
nate program information to private and 
public individuals and organizations through 
the use of nonmonetary items of nominal 
value and to provide nonmonetary awards of 
nominal value and to incur necessary ex- 
penses for the nonmonetary recognition of 
private individuals and organizations that 
make contributions to Forest Service pro- 


grams. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, money collected, in advance or other- 
wise, by the Forest Service under authority 
of section 101 of Public Law 93-153 (30 U.S.C. 
185(1)) as reimbursement of administrative 
and other costs incurred in processing pipe- 
line right-of-way or permit applications and 
for costs incurred in monitoring the con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, and ter- 
mination of any pipeline and related facili- 
ties, may be used to reimburse the applicable 
appropriation to which such costs were origi- 
nally charged. 

Funds available to the Forest Service shall 
be available to conduct a program of not less 
than $1,000,000 for high priority projects 
within the scope of the approved budget 
which shall be carried out by the Youth Con- 
servation Corps as authorized by the Act of 
ua 18, 1970, as amended by Public Law 


None of the funds available in this Act 
shall be used for timber sale preparation 
using clearcutting in hardwood stands in ex- 
cess of 25 percent of the fiscal year 1989 har- 
vested volume in the Wayne National Forest, 
Ohio: Provided, That this limitation shall not 
apply to hardwood stands damaged by natu- 
ral disaster: Provided further, That landscape 
architects shall be used to maintain a vis- 
ually pleasing forest. 

Any money collected from the States for 
fire suppression assistance rendered by the 
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Forest Service on non-Federal lands not in 
the vicinity of National Forest System lands 
shall be used to reimburse the applicable ap- 
propriation and shall remain available until 
expended as the Secretary may direct in con- 
ducting activities authorized by 16 U.S.C. 
2101 (note), 2101-2110, 1606, and 2111. 

Of the funds available to the Forest Serv- 
ice, $1,500 is available to the Chief of the For- 
est Service for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Forest Service is authorized to em- 
ploy or otherwise contract with persons at 
regular rates of pay, as determined by the 
Service, to perform work occasioned by 
emergencies such as fires, storms, floods, 
earthquakes or any other unavoidable cause 
without regard to Sundays, Federal holidays, 
and the regular workweek. 

To the greatest extent possible, and in ac- 
cordance with the Final Amendment to the 
Shawnee National Forest Plan, none of the 
funds available in this Act shall be used for 
preparation of timber sales using 
clearcutting or other forms of even aged 
management in hardwood stands in the 
Shawnee National Forest, Illinois. 

Funds appropriated to the Forest Service 
shall be available for interactions with and 
providing technical assistance to rural com- 
munities for sustainable rural development 
purposes. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, eighty percent of the funds appropriated 
to the Forest Service in the National Forest 
System and Construction accounts and 
planned to be allocated to activities under 
the Jobs in the Woods" program for 
projects on National Forest land in the State 
of Washington may be granted directly to 
the Washington State Department of Fish 
and Wildlife for accomplishment of planned 
projects. Twenty percent of said funds shall 
be retained by the Forest Service for plan- 
ning and administering projects. Project se- 
lection and prioritization shall be accom- 
plished by the Forest Service with such con- 
sultation with the State of Washington as 
the Forest Service deems appropriate. 

For one year after enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall continue the current 
Tongass Land Management Plan (TLMP) and 
may accommodate commercial tourism (if 
an agreement is signed between the Forest 
Service and the Alaska Visitors’ Associa- 
tion) except that during this period, the Sec- 
retary shall maintain at least the number of 
acres of suitable available and suitable 
Scheduled timber lands, and Allowable Sale 
Quantity, as identified in the Preferred Al- 
ternative (Alternative P) in the Tongass 
Land and Resources Management Plan and 
Final Environmental Impact Statement 
(dated October 1992) as selected in the Record 
of Decision Review Draft #3-2/93. 

Nothing in this section shall be interpreted 
to mandate clear-cutting or require the sale 
of timber and nothing in this section, includ- 
ing the ASQ identified in Alternative P, 
shall be construed to limit the Secretary’s 
consideration of new information or preju- 
dice future revision, amendment or modifica- 
tion of TLMP based upon sound, verifiable 
scientific data. 

If the Forest Service determines in a Sup- 
plemental Evaluation to an Environmental 
Impact Statement that no additional analy- 
sis under the National Environmental Policy 
Act or section 810 of the Alaska National In- 
terest Lands Conservation Act is necessary 
for any timber sale or offering which has 
been prepared for acceptance by, or award to, 
a purchaser after December 31, 1988, that has 
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been subsequently determined by the Forest 
Service to be available for sale or offering to 
one or more other purchaser, the change of 
purchasers for whatever reason shall not be 
considered a significant new circumstance, 
and the Forest Service may offer or award 
such timber sale or offering to a different 
purchaser or offeree, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law. A determination by 
the Forest Service pursuant to this para- 
graph shall not be subject to judicial review. 

None of the funds appropriated under this 
Act for the Forest Service shall be made 
available for the purpose of applying paint to 
rocks, or rock colorization: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Forest Service shall not require of any 
individual or entity, as part of any permit- 
ting process under its authority, or as a re- 
quirement of compliance with the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 
4231 et seq.), the painting or colorization of 
rocks. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

FOSSIL ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

For necessary expenses in carrying out fos- 
sil energy research and development activi- 
ties, under the authority of the Department 
of Energy Organization Act (Public Law 95- 
91), including the acquisition of interest, in- 
cluding defeasible and equitable interests in 
any real property or any facility or for plant 
or facility acquisition or expansion, and for 
promoting health and safety in mines and 
the mineral industry through research (30 
U.S.C. 3, 861(b), and 951(a)), for conducting 
inquiries, technological investigations and 
research concerning the extraction, process- 
ing, use, and disposal of mineral substances 
without objectionable social and environ- 
mental costs (30 U.S.C. 3, 1602, and 1603), and 
for the development of methods for the dis- 
posal, control, prevention, and reclamation 
of waste products in the mining, minerals, 
metal, and mineral reclamation industries 
(30 U.S.C. 3 and 21a), $416,943,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That no 
part of the sum herein made available shall 
be used for the field testing of nuclear explo- 
sives in the recovery of oil and gas. 

ALTERNATIVE FUELS PRODUCTION 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


Monies received as investment income on 
the principal amount in the Great Plains 
Project Trust at the Norwest Bank of North 
Dakota, in such sums as are earned as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1995, shall be deposited in this ac- 
count and immediately transferred to the 
General Fund of the Treasury. Monies re- 
ceived as revenue sharing from the operation 
of the Great Plains Gasification Plant shall 
be immediately transferred to the General 
Fund of the Treasury. 

NAVAL PETROLEUM AND OIL SHALE RESERVES 

For necessary expenses in carrying out 
naval petroleum and oil shale reserve activi- 
ties, $148,786,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That the requirements of 
10 U.S.C. 7430(b)(2)(B) shall not apply to fis- 
cal year 1996: Provided further, That section 
501 of Public Law 101-45 is hereby repealed. 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 


For necessary expenses in carrying out en- 
ergy conservation activities, $553,137,000, to 
remain available until expended, including, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the excess amount for fiscal year 1996 deter- 
mined under the provisions of section 3003(d) 
of Public Law 99-509 (15 U.S.C. 4502), and of 
which $16,000,000 shall be derived from avail- 
able unobligated balances in the Biomass 
Energy Development account: Provided, That 
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$140,696,000 shall be for use in energy con- 
servation programs as defined in section 
3008(3) of Public Law 99-509 (15 U.S.C. 4507) 
and shall not be available until excess 
amounts are determined under the provi- 
sions of section 3003(d) of Public Law 99-509 
(15 U.S.C. 4502): Provided further, That not- 
withstanding section 3003(d)(2) of Public Law 
99-509 such sums shall be allocated to the eli- 
gible programs as follows: $114,196,000 for the 
weatherization assistance program and 
$26,500,000 for the State energy conservation 
program. 
ECONOMIC REGULATION 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
activities of the Economic Regulatory Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals, $6,297,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses for Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve facility development and 
operations and program management activi- 
ties pursuant to the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act of 1975, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
6201 et seq.), $287,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which $187,000,000 shall be 
derived by transfer of unobligated balances 
from the “SPR petroleum account“ and 
$100,000,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
the “SPR Decommissioning Fund“: Provided, 
That notwithstanding section 161 of the En- 
ergy Policy and Conservation Act, the Sec- 
retary shall draw down and sell up to seven 
million barrels of oil from the Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve: Provided further, That the 
proceeds from the sale shall be deposited 
into a special account in the Treasury, to be 
established and known as the SPR Decom- 
missioning Fund”, and shall be available for 
the purpose of removal of oil from and de- 
commissioning of the Weeks Island site and 
for other purposes related to the operations 
of the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

SPR PETROLEUM ACCOUNT 

Notwithstanding 42 U.S.C. 6240(d) the 
United States share of crude oil in Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve Numbered 1 (Elk Hills) may 
be sold or otherwise disposed of to other 
than the Strategic Petroleum Reserve: Pro- 
vided, That outlays in fiscal year 1996 result- 
ing from the use of funds in this account 
shall not exceed $5,000,000. 

ENERGY INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
activities of the Energy Information Admin- 
istration, $72,266,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing section 4(d) of the Service Contract Act 
of 1965 (41 U.S.C. 353(d)) or any other provi- 
sion of law, funds appropriated under this 
heading hereafter may be used to enter into 
a contract for end use consumption surveys 
for a term not to exceed eight years: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, hereafter the Manufacturing 
Energy Consumption Survey shall be con- 
ducted on a triennial basis. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY 

Appropriations under this Act for the cur- 
rent fiscal year shall be available for hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; hire, maintenance, 
and operation of aircraft; purchase, repair, 
and cleaning of uniforms, and reimburse- 
ment to the General Services Administration 
for security guard services. 

From appropriations under this Act, trans- 
fers of sums may be made to other agencies 
of the Government for the performance of 
work for which the appropriation is made. 
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None of the funds made available to the 
Department of Energy under this Act shall 
be used to implement or finance authorized 
price support or loan guarantee programs 
unless specific provision is made for such 
programs in an appropriations Act. 

The Secretary is authorized to accept 
lands, buildings, equipment, and other con- 
tributions from public and private sources 
and to prosecute projects in cooperation 
with other agencies, Federal, State, private, 
or foreign: Provided, That revenues and other 
moneys received by or for the account of the 
Department of Energy or otherwise gen- 
erated by sale of products in connection with 
projects of the Department appropriated 
under this Act may be retained by the Sec- 
retary of Energy, to be available until ex- 
pended, and used only for plant construction, 
operation, costs, and payments to cost-shar- 
ing entities as provided in appropriate cost- 
sharing contracts or agreements: Provided 
further, That the remainder of revenues after 
the making of such payments shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts: Provided further, That any contract, 
agreement, or provision thereof entered into 
by the Secretary pursuant to this authority 
shall not be executed prior to the expiration 
of 30 calendar days (not including any day in 
which either House of Congress is not in ses- 
sion because of atjournment of more than 
three calendar days to a day certain) from 
the receipt by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate of a full comprehensive report on 
such project, including the facts and cir- 
cumstances relied upon in support of the pro- 
posed project. 

No funds provided in this Act may be ex- 
pended by the Department of Energy to pre- 
pare, issue, or process procurement docu- 
ments for programs or projects for which ap- 
propriations have not been made. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
Act of August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), the Indian 
Self-Determination Act, the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act, and titles II and III 
of the Public Health Service Act with re- 
spect to the Indian Health Service, 
$1,747,842,000, together with payments re- 
ceived during the fiscal year pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 300aaa-2 for services furnished by the 
Indian Health Service: Provided, That funds 
made available to tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions through contracts, grant agreements, 
or any other agreements or compacts au- 
thorized by the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act of 1975 (88 
Stat. 2203; 25 U.S.C. 450), shall be deemed to 
be obligated at the time of the grant or con- 
tract award and thereafter shall remain 
available to the tribe or tribal organization 
without fiscal year limitation: Provided fur- 
ther, That $12,000,000 shall remain available 
until expended, for the Indian Catastrophic 
Health Emergency Fund: Provided further, 
That $350,564,000 for contract medical care 
shall remain available for obligation until 
September 30, 1997: Provided further, That of 
the funds provided, not less than $11,306,000 
shall be used to carry out the loan repay- 
ment program under section 108 of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, as amended: 
Provided further, That funds provided in this 
Act may be used for one-year contracts and 
grants which are to be performed in two fis- 
cal years, so long as the total obligation is 
recorded in the year for which the funds are 
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appropriated: Provided further, That the 
amounts collected by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services under the au- 
thority of title IV of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act shall be available for two 
fiscal years after the fiscal year in which 
they were collected, for the purpose of 
achieving compliance with the applicable 
conditions and requirements of titles XVIII 
and XIX of the Social Security Act (exclu- 
sive of planning, design, or construction of 
new facilities): Provided further, That of the 
funds provided, $7,500,000 shall remain avail- 
able until expended, for the Indian Self-De- 
termination Fund, which shall be available 
for the transitional costs of initial or ex- 
panded tribal contracts, grants or coopera- 
tive agreements with the Indian Health 
Service under the provisions of the Indian 
Self-Determination Act: Provided further, 
That funding contained herein, and in any 
earlier appropriations Acts for scholarship 
programs under the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act (25 U.S.C. 1613) shall remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997: Provided further, That amounts received 
by tribes and tribal organizations under title 
IV of the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act, as amended, shall be reported and ac- 
counted for and available to the receiving 
tribes and tribal organizations until ex- 
pended. 
INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


For construction, repair, maintenance, im- 
provement, and equipment of health and re- 
lated auxiliary facilities, including quarters 
for personnel; preparation of plans, specifica- 
tions, and drawings; acquisition of sites, pur- 
chase and erection of modular buildings, and 
purchases of trailers; and for provision of do- 
mestic and community sanitation facilities 
for Indians, as authorized by section 7 of the 
Act of August 5, 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2004a), the In- 
dian Self-Determination Act and the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, and for ex- 
penses necessary to carry out the Act of Au- 
gust 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), the Indian Self-De- 
termination Act, the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act, and titles II and III of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
environmental health and facilities support 
activities of the Indian Health Service, 
$238,958,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, funds appropriated 
for the planning, design, construction or ren- 
ovation of health facilities for the benefit of 
an Indian tribe or tribes may be used to pur- 
chase land for sites to construct, improve, or 
enlarge health or related facilities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, INDIAN HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Appropriations in this Act to the Indian 
Health Service shall be available for services 
as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109 but at rates 
not to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to 
the maximum rate payable for senior-level 
positions under 5 U.S.C. 5376; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles and aircraft; purchase 
of medical equipment; purchase of reprints; 
purchase, renovation and erection of modu- 
lar buildings and renovation of existing fa- 
cilities; payments for telephone service in 
private residences in the field, when author- 
ized under regulations approved by the Sec- 
retary; and for uniforms or allowances there- 
for as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901-5902); 
and for expenses of attendance at meetings 
which are concerned with the functions or 
activities for which the appropriation is 
made or which will contribute to improved 
conduct, supervision, or management of 
those functions or activities: Provided, That 
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in accordance with the provisions of the In- 
dian Health Care Improvement Act, non-In- 
dian patients may be extended health care at 
all tribally administered or Indian Health 
Service facilities, subject to charges, and the 
proceeds along with funds recovered under 
the Federal Medical Care Recovery Act (42 
U.S.C. 2651-53) shall be credited to the ac- 
count of the facility providing the servíce 
and shall be available without fiscal year 
limitation: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any other law or regulation, funds 
transferred from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to the Indian Health 
Service shall be administered under Public 
Law 86-121 (the Indian Sanitation Facilities 
Act) and Public Law 93-638, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That funds appropriated to the 
Indian Health Service in this Act, except 
those used for administrative and program 
direction purposes, shall] not be subject to 
limitations directed at curtailing Federal 
travel and transportation: Provided further, 
That the Indian Health Service shall neither 
bill nor charge those Indians who may have 
the economic means to pay unless and until 
such time as Congress has agreed upon a spe- 
cific policy to do so and has directed the In- 
dian Health Service to implement such a pol- 
icy: Provided further, That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, funds previously 
or herein made available to a ‘ribe or tribal 
organization through a contract, grant or 
agreement authorized by title I of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975 (88 Stat. 2203; 25 U.S.C. 450), 
may be deobligated and reobligated to a self- 
governance funding agreement under title III 
of the Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Act of 1975 and thereafter 
shall remain available to the tribe or tribal 
organization without fiscal year limitation: 
Provided further, That none of the funds made 
available to the Indian Health Service in this 
Act shall be used to implement the final rule 
published in the Federal Register on Septem- 
ber 16, 1987, by the Department of Health and 
Human Services, relating to eligibility for 
the health care services of the Indian Health 
Service until the Indian Health Service has 
submitted a budget request reflecting the in- 
creased costs associated with the proposed 
final rule, and such request has been in- 
cluded in an appropriations Act and enacted 
into law: Provided further, That funds made 
available in this Act are to be apportioned to 
the Indian Health Service as appropriated in 
this Act, and accounted for in the appropria- 
tion structure set forth in this Act: Provided 
further, That the appropriation structure for 
the Indian Health Service may not be altered 
without advance approval of the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


OFFICE OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
INDIAN EDUCATION 
For necessary expenses to carry out, to the 
extent not otherwise provided, title IX, part 
A, subpart 1 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, as amended, and 
section 215 of the Department of Education 
Organization Act, $52,500,000. 
OTHER RELATED AGENCIES 
OFFICE OF NAVAJO AND HOPI INDIAN 
RELOCATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Office of 
Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation as au- 
thorized by Public Law 93-531, $20,345,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That funds provided in this or any other ap- 
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propriations Act are to be used to relocate 
eligible individuals and groups including 
evictees from District 6, Hopi-partitioned 
lands residents, those in significantly sub- 
standard housing, and all others certified as 
eligible and not included in the preceding 
categories: Provided further, That none of the 
funds contained in this or any other Act may 
be used by the Office of Navajo and Hopi In- 
dian Relocation to evict any single Navajo or 
Navajo family who, as of November 30, 1985, 
was physically domiciled on the lands parti- 
tioned to the Hopi Tribe unless a new or re- 
placement home is provided for such house- 
hold: Provided further, That no relocatee will 
be provided with more than one new or re- 
placement home: Provided further, That the 
Office shall relocate any certified eligible 
relocatees who have selected and received an 
approved homesite on the Navajo reservation 
or selected a replacement residence off the 
Navajo reservation or on the land acquired 
pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 640d-10. 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN AND ALASKA 
NATIVE CULTURE AND ARTS DEVELOPMENT 
PAYMENT TO THE INSTITUTE 

For payment to the Institute of American 
Indian and Alaska Native Culture and Arts 
Development, as authorized by title XV of 
Public Law 99-498 (20 U.S.C. 4401 et seq.), 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Smithsonian 
Institution, as authorized by law, including 
research in the fields of art, science, and his- 
tory; development, preservation, and docu- 
mentation of the National Collections; pres- 
entation of public exhibits and perform- 
ances; collection, preparation, dissemina- 
tion, and exchange of information and publi- 
cations; conduct of education, training, and 
museum assistance programs; maintenance, 
alteration, operation, lease (for terms not to 
exceed thirty years), and protection of build- 
ings, facilities, and approaches; not to exceed 
$100,000 for services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; up to 5 replacement passenger vehicles; 
purchase, rental, repair, and cleaning of uni- 
forms for employees; $308,188,000, of which 
not to exceed $30,472,000 for the instrumenta- 
tion program, collections acquisition, Mu- 
seum Support Center equipment and move, 
exhibition reinstallation, the National Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, the repatri- 
ation of skeletal remains program, research 
equipment, information management, and 
Latino g shall remain available 
until expended and, including such funds as 
may be necessary to support American over- 
seas research centers and a total of $125,000 
for the Council of American Overseas Re- 
search Centers: Provided, That funds appro- 
priated herein are available for advance pay- 
ments to independent contractors perform- 
ing research services or participating in offi- 
cial Smithsonian presentations. 
CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENTS, NATIONAL 

ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

For necessary expenses of planning, con- 
struction, remodeling, and equipping of 
buildings and facilities at the National Zoo- 
logical Park, by contract or otherwise, 
$3,250,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

REPAIR AND RESTORATION OF BUILDINGS 

For necessary expenses of repair and res- 
toration of buildings owned or occupied by 
the Smithsonian Institution, by contract or 
otherwise, as authorized by section 2 of the 
Act of August 22, 1949 (63 Stat. 623), including 
not to exceed $10,000 for services as author- 
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ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $33,954,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That con- 
tracts awarded for environmental systems, 
protection systems, and exterior repair or 
restoration of buildings of the Smithsonian 
Institution may be negotiated with selected 
contractors and awarded on the basis of con- 
tractor qualifications as well as price. 


CONSTRUCTION 


For necessary expenses for construction, 
$27,700,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For the upkeep and operations of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the protection and 
care of the works of art therein, and admin- 
istrative expenses incident thereto, as au- 
thorized by the Act of March 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 
51), as amended by the public resolution of 
April 13, 1939 (Public Resolution 9, Seventy- 
sixth Congress), including services as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; payment in advance 
when authorized by the treasurer of the Gal- 
lery for membership in library, museum, and 
art associations or societies whose publica- 
tions or services are available to members 
only, or to members at a price lower than to 
the general public; purchase, repair, and 
cleaning of uniforms for guards, and uni- 
forms, or allowances therefor, for other em- 
ployees as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902); purchase or rental of devices and serv- 
ices for protecting buildings and contents 
thereof, and maintenance, alteration, im- 
provement, and repair of buildings, ap- 
proaches, and grounds; and purchase of serv- 
ices for restoration and repair of works of 
art for the National Gallery of Art by con- 
tracts made, without advertising, with indi- 
viduals, firms, or organizations at such rates 
or prices and under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Gallery may deem proper, 
$51,844,000, of which not to exceed $3,026,000 
for the special exhibition program shall re- 
main available until expended. 


REPAIR, RESTORATION AND RENOVATION OF 
BUILDINGS 


For necessary expenses of repair, restora- 
tion and renovation of buildings, grounds 
and facilities owned or occupied by the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, by contract or other- 
wise, as authorized, $6,442,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That con- 
tracts awarded for environmental systems, 
protection systems, and exterior repair or 
renovation of buildings of the National Gal- 
lery of Art may be negotiated with selected 
contractors and awarded on the basis of con- 
tractor qualifications as well as príce. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


For necessary expenses for the operation, 
maintenance and security of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
$10,323,000: Provided, That 40 U.S.C. 193n is 
hereby amended by striking the word and“ 
after the word Institution“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma, and by inserting “and 
the Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts," after the word 
„Art,“ 


CONSTRUCTION 


For necessary expenses of capital repair 
and rehabilitation of the existing features of 
the building and site of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, $8,983,000, to 
remain available until expended. 
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WOODROW WILSON INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 
SCHOLARS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary in carrying out the 
provisions of the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 1356) including hire of 
passenger vehicles and services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $5,840,000. 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 

HUMANITIES 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 
GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended, $82,259,000, 
shall be available to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for the support of projects 
and productions in the arts through assist- 
ance to groups and individuals pursuant to 
section 5(c) of the Act, and for administering 
the functions of the Act, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

MATCHING GRANTS 

To carry out the provisions of section 
10(aX(2) of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, as 
amended, $17,235,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997, to the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, of which $7,500,000 
shall be available for purposes of section 
5(p)(1): Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available for obligation only in such 
amounts as may be equal to the total 
amounts of gifts, bequests, and devises of 
money, and other property accepted by the 
Chairman or by grantees of the Endowment 
under the provisions of section 10(a)(2), sub- 
sections 11(a)(2)(A) and 11(a)(3)(A) during the 
current and preceding fiscal years for which 
equal amounts have not previously been ap- 
propriated. 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 
GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended, $94,000,000, 
shall be available to the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities for support of ac- 
tivities in the humanities, pursuant to sec- 
tion 7(c) of the Act, and for administering 
the functions of the Act, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

MATCHING GRANTS 


To carry out the provisions of section 
10(a)(2) of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, as 
amended, $16,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997, of which $10,000,000 
shall be available to the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities for the purposes of 
section 7(h): Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall be available for obligation only in 
such amounts as may be equal to the total 
amounts of gifts, bequests, and devises of 
money, and other property accepted by the 
Chairman or by grantees of the Endowment 
under the provisions of subsections 
11(a)(2)(B) and 11(a)(8)(B) during the current 
and preceding fiscal years for which equal 
amounts have not previously been appro- 
priated. 

INSTITUTE OF MUSEUM SERVICES 
GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION 


For carrying out title II of the Arts, Hu- 
manities, and Cultural Affairs Act of 1976, as 
amended, $21,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


None of the funds appropriated to the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
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manities may be used to process any grant 
or contract documents which do not include 
the text of 18 U.S.C. 1913: Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated to the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
may be used for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses. 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses made necessary by the Act 
establishing a Commission of Fine Arts (40 
U.S.C. 104), $834,000. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL ARTS AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 


For necessary expenses às authorized by 
Public Law 99-190 (99 Stat. 1261; 20 U.S.C. 
956(a)), as amended, $6,000,000. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, $2,500,000. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, as authorized by 
the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 (40 
U.S.C. 71-711), including services as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $5,090,000: Provided, 
That all appointed members will be com- 
pensated at à rate not to exceed the rate for 
Executive Schedule Level IV. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 

COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, es- 
tablished by the Act of August 11, 1955 (69 
Stat. 694) as amended by Public Law 92-332 
(86 Stat. 401), $147,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
PUBLIC DEVELOPMENT 

Funds made available under this heading 
in prior years shall be available for operating 
and administrative expenses and for the or- 
derly closure of the Corporation, as well as 
operating and administrative expenses for 
the functions transferred to the General 
Services Administration. 


UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL COUNCIL 


For expenses of the Holocaust Memorial 
Council, as authorized by Public Law 96-388, 
as amended, $28,707,000; of which $1,575,000 for 
the Museum's repair and rehabilitation pro- 
gram and $1,264,000 for the Museum's exhi- 
bition program shall remain available until 
expended. 

TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. The expenditure of any appropria- 
tion under this Act for any consulting serv- 
ice through procurement contract, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3109, shall be limited to those 
contracts where such expenditures are a 
matter of public record and available for 
public inspection, except where otherwise 
provided under existing law, or under exist- 
ing Executive order issued pursuant to exist- 
ing law. 

SEC. 302. No part of any appropriation 
under this Act shall be available to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for the leasing of oil and natural 
gas by noncompetitive bidding on publicly 
owned lands within the boundaries of the 
Shawnee National Forest, Illinois: Provided, 
That nothing herein is intended to inhibit or 
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otherwise affect the sale, lease, or right to 
access to minerals owned by private individ- 
uals. 

SEC. 303. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be available for any 
activity or the publication or distribution of 
literature that in any way tends to promote 
public support or opposition to any legisla- 
tive proposal on which congressional action 
is not complete. 

SEC. 304. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current físcal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 305. None of the funds provided in this 
Act to any department or agency shall be ob- 
ligated or expended to provide a personal 
cook, chauffeur, or other personal servants 
to any officer or employee of such depart- 
ment or agency except as otherwise provided 
by law. 

SEC. 306. No assessments may be levied 
against any program, budget activity, sub- 
activity, or project funded by this Act unless 
notice of such assessments and the basis 
therefor are presented to the Committees on 
Appropriations and are approved by such 
Committees. 

SEc. 307. (a) COMPLIANCE WITH BUY AMER- 
ICAN ACT.—None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be expended by an entity un- 
less the entity agrees that in expending the 
funds the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 
U.S.C. 10a-10c; popularly known as the Buy 
American Act“). 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT RE- 
GARDING NOTICE.— 

(1) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIPMENT 
AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any equipment 
or product that may be authorized to be pur- 
chased with financial assistance provided 
using funds made available in this Act, it is 
the sense of the Congress that entities re- 
ceiving the assistance should, in expending 
the assistance, purchase only American- 
made equipment and products. 

(2) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance using funds 
made available in this Act, the head of each 
Federal agency shall provide to each recipi- 
ent of the assistance a notice describing the 
statement made in paragraph (1) by the Con- 
gress. 

(c) PROHIBITION OF CONTRACTS WITH PER- 
SONS FALSELY LABELING PRODUCTS AS MADE 
IN AMERICA.—If it has been finally deter- 
mined by a court or Federal agency that any 
person intentionally affixed a label bearing a 
Made in America“ inscription, or any in- 
scription with the same meaning, to any 
product sold in or shipped to the United 
States that is not made in the United States, 
the person shall be ineligible to receive any 
contract or subcontract made with funds 
made available in this Act, pursuant to the 
debarment, suspension, and ineligibility pro- 
cedures described in sections 9.400 through 
9.409 of title 48, Code of Federal Regulations. 

SEC. 308. None of the funds in this Act may 
be used to plan, prepare, or offer for sale tim- 
ber from trees classifled as giant sequoia 
(sequoiadendron giganteum) which are lo- 
cated on National Forest System or Bureau 
of Land Management lands in a manner dif- 
ferent than such sales were conducted in fis- 
cal year 1995. 

SEc. 309. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be obligated or expended by 
the National Park Service to enter into or 
implement à concession contract which per- 
mits or requires the removal of the under- 
ground lunchroom at the Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park. 
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SEC. 310. Where the actual costs of con- 
struction projects under self-determination 
contracts, compacts, or grants, pursuant to 
Public Laws 93-638, 103-413, or 100-297, are 
less than the estimated costs thereof, use of 
the resulting excess funds shall be deter- 
mined by the appropriate Secretary after 
consultation with the tribes. 

SEC. 311. Notwithstanding Public Law 103- 
413, quarterly payments of funds to tribes 
and tribal organizations under annual fund- 
ing agreements pursuant to section 108 of 
Public Law 93-638, as amended, may be made 
on the first business day following the first 
day of a fiscal quarter. 

SEC. 312. None of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available by this Act may be 
used for the AmeriCorps program, unless the 
relevant agencies of the Department of the 
Interior and/or Agriculture follow appro- 
priate reprogramming guidelines: Provided, 
That if no funds are provided for the 
AmeriCorps program by the VA-HUD and 
Independent Agencies fiscal year 1996 appro- 
priations bill, then none of the funds appro- 
priated or otherwise made available by this 
Act may be used for the AmeriCorps pro- 


grams. 

SEC. 313. (a) On or before April 1, 1996, the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion shall— 

(1) transfer and assign in accoru- de with 
this section all of its rights, title, and inter- 
est in and to all of the leases, covenants, 
agreements, and easements it has executed 
or will execute by March 31, 1996, in carrying 
out its powers and duties under the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation Act 
(40 U.S.C. 871-885) and the Federal Triangle 
Development Act (40 U.S.C. 1101-1109) to the 
General Services Administration, National 
Capital Planning Commission, or the Na- 
tional Park Service; and 

(2) except as provided by subsection (d), 
transfer all rights, title, and interest in and 
to all property, both real and personal, held 
in the name of the Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation to the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

(b) The responsibilities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation 
transferred to the General Services Adminis- 
tration under subsection (a) include, but are 
not limited to, the following: 

(1) Collection of revenue owed the Federal 
Government as a result of real estate sales 
or lease agreements entered into by the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion and private parties, including, at a min- 
imum, with respect to the following projects: 
aer The Willard Hotel property on Square 


(B) The Gallery Row project on Square 457. 

(C) The Lansburgh’s project on Square 431. 

(D) The Market Square North project on 
Square 407. 

(2) Collection of sale or lease revenue owed 
the Federal Government (if any) in the event 
two undeveloped sites owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation on 
Squares 457 and 406 are sold or leased prior to 
April 1, 1996. 

(3) Application of collected revenue to 
repay United States Treasury debt incurred 
by the Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation in the course of acquiring real 
estate. ; 

(4) Performing financial audits for projects 
in which the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation has actual or potential 
revenue expectation, as identified in para- 
graphs (1) and (2), in accordance with proce- 
dures described in applicable sale or lease 
agreements. : 
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(5) Disposition of real estate properties 
which are or become available for sale and 
lease or other uses. 

(6) Payment of benefits in accordance with 
the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real 
Property Acquisitions Policies Act of 1970 to 
which persons in the project area squares are 
entitled as a result of the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Development Corporation's acquisition 
of real estate. 

(7) Carrying out the responsibilities of the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion under the Federal Triangle Develop- 
ment Act (40 U.S.C. 1101-1109), including re- 
sponsibilities for managing assets and liabil- 
ities of the Corporation under such Act. 

(c) In carrying out the responsibilities of 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Development Cor- 
poration transferred under this section, the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration shall have the following pow- 
ers: 

(1) To acquire lands, improvements, and 
properties by purchase, lease or exchange, 
and to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of real 
or personal property as necessary to com- 
plete the development plan developed under 
section 5 of the Pennsylvania Avenue Devel- 
opment Corporation Act of 1972 (40 U.S.C. 
874) if a notice of intention to carry out such 
acquisition or disposal is first transmitted to 
the Committee on Transportation and Infra- 
structure and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate and at least 60 days elapse 
after the date of such transmission. 

(2) To modify from time to time the plan 
referred to in paragraph (1) if such modifica- 
tion is first transmitted to the Committee 
on Transportation and Infrastructure and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
and at least 60 days elapse after the date of 
such transmission. 

(3) To maintain any existing Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Corporation insurance 
programs. 

(4) To enter into and perform such leases, 
contracts, or other transactions with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, the several States, or the District of 
Columbia or with any person, firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation as may be necessary to 
carry out the responsibilities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation 
under the Federal Triangle Development Act 
(40 U.S.C. 1101-1109). 

(5) To request the Council of the District of 
Columbia to close any alleys necessary for 
the completion of development in Square 457. 

(6) To use all of the funds transferred from 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Development Cor- 
poration or income earned on Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Corporation property 
to complete any pending development 
projects. 

(UXA) On or before April 1, 1996, the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion shall transfer all its right, title, and in- 
terest in and to the property described in 
subparagraph (B) to the National Park Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior. 

(B) The property referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) is the property located within the 
Pennsylvania Avenue National Historic Site 
depicted on a map entitled Pennsylvania 
Avenue National Historic Park“, dated June 
1, 1995, and numbered 840-82441, which shall 
be on file and available for public inspection 
in the offices of the National Park Service, 
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Department of the Interior. The Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue National Historic Site includes 
the parks, plazas, sidewalks, special lighting, 
trees, sculpture, and memorials. 

(2) Jurisdiction of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and all other roadways from curb to curb 
shall remain with the District of Columbia 
but vendors shall not be permitted to occupy 
street space except during temporary special 
events. 

(3) The National Park Service shall be re- 
sponsible for management, administration, 
maintenance, law enforcement, visitor serv- 
ices, resource protection, interpretation, and 
historic preservation at the Pennsylvania 
Avenue National Historic Site. 

(4) The National Park Service may enter 
into contracts, cooperative agreements, or 
other transactions with any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States, the sev- 
eral States, or the District of Columbia or 
with any person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration as may be deemed necessary or ap- 
propriate for the conduct of special events, 
festivals, concerts, or other art and cultural 
programs at the Pennsylvania Avenue Na- 
tional Historic Site or may establish a non- 
profit foundation to solicit funds for such ac- 
tivities. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the responsibility for ensuring that de- 
velopment or redevelopment in the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue area is carried out in accord- 
ance with the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation Plan—1974, as amended, is 
transferred to the National Capital Planning 
Commission or its successor commencing 
April 1, 1996. 

(f) SAVINGS PROVISIONS.— 

(1) REGULATIONS.—Any regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Corporation in connection 
with the Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation Act of 1972 (40 U.S.C. 871-885) 
and the Federal Triangle Development Act 
(40 U.S.C. 1101-1109) shall continue in effect 
until suspended by regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration. 

(2) EXISTING RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND OBLIGA- 
TIONS NOT AFFECTED.—Subsection (a) shall 
not be construed as affecting the validity of 
any right, duty, or obligation of the United 
States or any other person arising under or 
pursuant to any contract, loan, or other in- 
strument or agreement which was in effect 
on the day before the date of the transfers 
under subsection (a). 

(3) CONTINUATION OF SUITS.—No action or 
other proceeding commenced by or against 
the Corporation in connection with adminis- 
tration of the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation Act of 1972 (40 U.S.C. 871- 
885) and the Federal Triangle Development 
Act (40 U.S.C. 1101-1109) shall abate by reason 
of enactment and implementation of this 
Act, except that the General Services Ad- 
ministration shall be substituted for the Cor- 
poration as a party to any such action or 


proceeding. 

(g) Section 3(b) of the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Development Corporation Act of 1972 (40 
U.S.C. 872(b)) is amended as follows: 

b) The Corporation shall be dissolved on 
or before April 1, 1996. Upon dissolution, as- 
sets, obligations, indebtedness, and all unob- 
ligated and unexpended balances of the Cor- 
poration shall be transferred in accordance 
with the Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996. 

SEC. 314. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), no part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act or any other Act shall be 
obligated or expended for the operation or 
implementation of the Interior Columbia 
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Basin Ecosystem Management Project (here- 
inafter Project“). 

(b) From the funds appropriated to the 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment: a sum of $4,000,000 is made available 
for the Executive Steering Committee of the 
Project to publish, and submit to the Con- 
gress, by May 31, 1996, an assessment of the 
National Forest System lands and lands ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment within the area encompassed by the 
Project. The assessment shall be accom- 
panied by two draft Environmental Impact 
Statements that: are not decisional and not 
subject to judicial review; contain a range of 
alternatives, without the identification of a 
preferred alternative or management rec- 
ommendation; and provide a methodology 
for conducting any cumulative effects analy- 
sis required by section 102(2) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 433(2)) 
in the preparation of amendments to re- 
Source management plans pursuant to sub- 
section (c). The assessment shall incorporate 
all existing relevant scientific information 
including, but not limited to, information on 
landscape dynamics, forest and rangeland 
health conditions, fisheries, and watersheds 
and the implications of each as they relate 
to federal forest and rangeland health. The 
assessment and draft Environmental Impact 
Statements shall not be: the subject of con- 
sultation or conferencing pursuant to sec- 
tion 7 of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 
(16 U.S.C. 1536); accompanied by any record 
of decision or other National Environmental 
Policy Act documentation; or applied or used 
to regulate non-federal lands. The Executive 
Steering Committee shall release the draft 
Environmental Impact Statements for a 
ninety day public comment period and in- 
clude a summary of the public comments re- 
ceived in the Submission to Congress. 

(c)1) From the funds appropriated to the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, based on the documents prepared 
pursuant to subsection (b) and any other 
guidance or policy issued prior to the date of 
enactment of this section, and in consulta- 
tion with the affected Governor, and county 
commissioners, each Forest Supervisor and 
District Manager with responsibility for a 
national forest or a unit of land adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Management 
(hereinafter forest“) within the area en- 
compassed by the Project shall review the 
resource management plan (hereinafter 
plan“) for such forest and develop, by an 
amendment to such plan, a modification of 
or alternative to any policy which is applica- 
ble to such plan upon the date of enactment 
of this section (whether or not such policy 
has been added to such plan by amendment), 
including any policy which is, or is intended 
to be, of limited duration, and which the 
Project addresses, to meet the specific condi- 
tions of such forest. Each amendment shall: 
contain the modified or alternative policy 
developed pursuant to this paragraph, be di- 
rected solely to and affect only such plan; 
address the specific conditions of the forest 
to which the plan applies and the relation- 
ship of the modified or alternative policy to 
such conditions; and, to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable, establish site-specific 
standards in lieu of imposing general stand- 
ards applicable to multiple sites. 

(2)(A) Each amendment prepared pursuant 
to paragraph (1) shall comply with any appli- 
cable requirements of section 102(2) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act, except 
that any cumulative effects analysis con- 
ducted in accordance with the methodology 
provided pursuant to subsection (b) shall be 
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deemed to meet any requirements of such 
Act for such analysis. 

(B) Any policy adopted in an amendment 
prepared pursuant to paragraph (1) which is 
a modification of or alternative to a policy 
referred to in paragraph (1) upon which con- 
sultation or conferencing has occurred pur- 
suant to section 7 of the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973 shall not again be subject to the 
consultation or conferencing provisions of 
such section 7. Any other consultation or 
conferencing required by such section 7 shall 
be conducted separately on each amendment 
prepared pursuant to paragraph (1): Provided, 
That, except as provided in this subpara- 
graph, no other consultation shall be under- 
taken on such amendments, or any project 
or activity which is consistent with an appli- 
cable amendment, on any policy referred to 
in paragraph (1), or on any portion of any 
plan related to such policy or the species to 
which such policy applies. 

(3) Each amendment prepared pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be adopted on or before 
March 31, 1997, and no policy referred to in 
paragraph (1), or any provision of a plan or 
other planning document incorporating such 
policy, shall be effective in any forest sub- 
ject to the Project on or after such date, or 
after an amendment to the plan which ap- 
plies to such forest is adopted pursuant to 
this subsection, whichever ours first. 

(4) On the signing of a record of decision or 
equivalent document making an amendment 
for the Clearwater National Forest pursuant 
to paragraph (1), the requirement for revi- 
sion referred to in this Stipulation of Dis- 
missal dated September 13, 1993, applicable 
to such forest is deemed to be satisfied, and 
the interim management direction provi- 
sions contained in the Stipulation of Dismis- 
sal shall be of no further effect with respect 
to such forest. 

SEC. 315. RECREATIONAL FEE DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM.—(a) The Secretary of the In- 
terior (acting through the Bureau of Land 
Management, the National Park Service and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service) 
and the Secretary of Agriculture (acting 
through the Forest Service) shall each im- 
plement a fee program to demonstrate the 
feasibility of user-generated cost recovery 
for the operation and maintenance of recre- 
ation areas or sites and habitat enhancement 
projects on Federal lands. 

(b) In carrying out the pilot program es- 
tablished pursuant to this section, the appro- 
priate Secretary shall select from areas 
under the jurisdiction of each of the four 
agencies referred to in subsection (a) no 
fewer than 10, but as many as 50, areas, sites 
or projects for fee demonstration. For each 
such demonstration, the Secretary, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law— 

(1) shall charge and collect fees for admis- 
sion to the area or for the use of outdoor 
recreation sites, facilities, visitor centers, 
equipment, and services by individuals and 
groups, or any combination thereof; 

(2) shall establish fees under this section 
based upon a variety of cost recovery and 
fair market valuation methods to provide a 
broad basis for feasibility testing; 

(3) may contract, including provisions for 
reasonable commissions, with any public or 
private entity to provide visitor services, in- 
cluding reservations and information, and 
may accept services of volunteers to collect 
fees charged pursuant to paragraph (1); 

(4) may encourage private investment and 
partnerships to enhance the delivery of qual- 
ity customer services and resource enhance- 
ment, and provide appropriate recognition to 
such partners or investors; and 
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(5) may assess a fine of not more than $100 
for any violation of the authority to collect 
fees for admission to the area or for the use 
of outdoor recreation sites, facilities, visitor 
centers, equipment, and services. 

(c)(1) Amounts collected at each fee dem- 
onstration area, site or project shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: 

(A) Of the amount in excess of 104% of the 
amount collected in fiscal year 1995, and 
thereafter annually adjusted upward by 4%, 
eighty percent to a special account in the 
Treasury for use without further appropria- 
tion, by the agency which administers the 
site, to remain available for expenditures in 
accordance with paragraph (2)(A). 

(B) Of the amount in excess of 104% of the 
amount collected in fiscal year 1995, and 
thereafter annually adjusted upward by 4%, 
twenty percent to a special account in the 
Treasury for use without further appropria- 
tion, by the agency which administers the 
site, to remain available for expenditure in 
accordance with paragraph (2)(B). 

(C) For agencies other than the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, up to 15% of current year 
collections of each agency, but not greater 
than fee collection costs for that fiscal year, 
to remain available for expenditure without 
further appropriation in accordance with 
paragraph (2)(C). 

(D) For agencies other than the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the balance to the special 
account established pursuant to subpara- 
graph (A) of section 4(i)(1) of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act, as amended. 

(E) For the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
balance shall be distributed in accordance 
with section 201(c) of the Emergency Wet- 
lands Resources Act. 

(2((A) Expenditures from site specific spe- 
cial funds shall be for further activities of 
the area, site or project from which funds are 
collected, and shall be accounted for sepa- 
rately. 

(B) Expenditures from agency specific spe- 
cial funds shall be for use on an agency-wide 
basis and shall be accounted for separately. 

(C) Expenditures from the fee collection 
support fund shall be used to cover fee col- 
lection costs in accordance with section 
4(i)(1)(B) of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, as amended: Provided, That funds 
unexpended and unobligated at the end of 
the fiscal year shall not be deposited into the 
special account established pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(i)(1)(A) of said Act and shall remain 
available for expenditure without further ap- 
propriation. 

(3) In order to increase the quality of the 
visitor experience at public recreational 
areas and enhance the protection of re- 
sources, amounts available for expenditure 
under this section may only be used for the 
area, site or project concerned, for back- 
logged repair and maintenance projects (in- 
cluding projects relating to health and safe- 
ty) and for interpretation, signage, habitat 
or facility enhancement, resource preserva- 
tion, annual operation (including fee collec- 
tion), maintenance, and law enforcement re- 
lating to public use. The agencywide ac- 
counts may be used for the same purposes 
set forth in the preceding sentence, but for 
areas, sites or projects selected at the discre- 
tion of the respective agency head. 

(d)1) Amounts collected under this section 
shall not be taken into account for the pur- 
poses of the Act of May 23, 1908 and the Act 
of March 1, 1911 (16 U.S.C. 500), the Act of 
March 4, 1913 (16 U.S.C. 501), the Act of July 
22, 1937 (7 U.S.C. 1012), the Act of August 8, 
1937 and the Act of May 24, 1939 (43 U.S.C. 
1181f et seq.), the Act of June 14, 1926 (43 
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U.S.C. 869-4), chapter 69 of title 31, United 
States Code, section 401 of the Act of June 
15, 1935 (16 U.S.C. 715s), the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 
4601), and any other provision of law relating 
to revenue allocation. 

(2) Fees charged pursuant to this section 
shall be in lieu of fees charged under any 
other provision of law. 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall carry out this 
section without promulgating regulations. 

(f) The authority to collect fees under this 
section shall commence on October 1, 1995, 
and end on September 30, 1998. Funds in ac- 
counts established shall] remain available 
through September 30, 2001. 

SEC. 316. Section 2001(a)2) of Public Law 
104-19 is amended as follows: Strike ''Sep- 
tember 30, 1997" and insert in lieu thereof 
December 31, 1996". 

SEC. 317. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for any program, 
project, or activity when it is made known 
to the Federal entity or official to which the 
funds are made available that the program, 
project, or activity is not in compliance with 
any applicable Federal law relating to risk 
assessment, the protection of private prop- 
erty rights, or unfunded mandates. 

SEC. 318. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be made available for the i<‘*: 
sissippi River Corridor Heritage Commission. 

SEc. 319. GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK.— 
Section 3 of the Great Basin National Park 
Act of 1986 (16 U.S.C. 410mm-1) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (e) by 
striking shall! and inserting may"; and 

(2) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking At the request“ and in- 
serting the following: 

(I) EXCHANGES.—At the request"; 

(B) by striking "grazing permits“ and in- 
serting "grazing permits and grazing leases”; 
and 

(C) by adding after Federal lands." the 
following: 

**(2) ACQUISITION BY DONATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may ac- 
quire by donation valid existing permits and 
grazing leases authorizing grazing on land in 
the park. 

(B) TERMINATION.—The Secretary shall ter- 
minate a grazing permit or grazing lease ac- 
quired under subparagraph (A) so as to end 
grazing previously authorized by the permit 
or lease. 

SEC. 320. None of the funds made available 
in this Act shall be used by the Department 
of Energy in implementing the Codes and 
Standards Program to propose, issue, or pre- 
scribe any new or amended standard: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall expire on Sep- 
tember 30, 1996: Provided further, That noth- 
ing in this section shall preclude the Federal 
Government from promulgating rules con- 
cerning energy efficiency standards for the 
construction of new federally-owned com- 
mercial and residential buildings. 

SEC. 321. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used (1) to demolish the 
bridge between Jersey City, New Jersey, and 
Ellis Island; or (2) to prevent pedestrian use 
of such bridge, when it is made known to the 
Federal official having authority to obligate 
or expend such funds that such pedestrian 
use is consistent with generally accepted 
safety standards. 

SEC. 322. (a) None of the fünds appropriated 
or otherwise made available pursuant to this 
Act shall be obligated or expended to accept 
or process applications for a patent for any 
mining or mill site claim located under the 
general mining laws. i 
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(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply if the Secretary of the Interior de- 
termines that, for the claim concerned: (1) à 
patent application was filed with the Sec- 
retary on or before September 30, 1994, and 
(2) all requirements established under sec- 
tions 2325 and 2326 of the Revised Statutes (30 
U.S.C. 29 and 30) for vein or lode claims and 
sections 2329, 2330, 2331, and 2333 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (30 U.S.C. 35, 36, and 37) for 
placer claims, and section 2337 of the Revised 
Statutes (30 U.S.C. 42) for mill site claims, as 
the case may be, were fully complied with by 
the applicant by that date. 

(c) PROCESSING SCHEDULE.—For those ap- 
plications for patents pursuant to subsection 
(b) which were filed with the Secretary of 
the Interior, prior to September 30, 1994, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall— 

(1) Within three months of the enactment 
of this Act, file with the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Resources of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the United States 
Senate a plan which details how the Depart- 
ment of the Interior wil] make a final deter- 
mination as to whether or not an applicant 
is entitled to a patent under the general 
mining laws on at least 90 percent of such 
applications within five years of the enact- 
ment of this Act and file reports annually 
thereafter with the same committees detail- 
ing actions taken by the Department of the 
Interior to carry out such plan; and 

(2) Take such actions as may be necessary 
to carry out such plan. 

(d) MINERAL EXAMINATIONS.—In order to 
process patent applications in a timely and 
responsible manner, upon the request of a 
patent applicant, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall allow the applicant to fund a quali- 
fled third-party contractor to be selected by 
the Bureau of Land Management to conduct 
a mineral examination of the mining claims 
or mill sites contained in a patent applica- 
tion as set forth in subsection (b). The Bu- 
reau of Land Management shall have the sole 
responsibility to choose and pay the third- 
party contractor in accordance with the 
standard procedures employed by the Bureau 
of Land Management in the retention of 
third-party contractors. 

SEC. 323. None of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available by this Act may be 
used for the purposes of acquiring lands in 
the counties of Lawrence, Monroe, or Wash- 
ington, Ohio, for the Wayne National Forest. 

SEC. 324. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act or any other Act shall be 
expended or obligated to fund the activities 
of the Office of Forestry and Economic De- 
velopment after December 31, 1995. 

SEC. 325. Amend section 2001(k) of Public 
Law 104-19 by striking in fiscal years 1995 
and 1996" in paragraph (1) and adding para- 
graph (4) to read: 

*"(4) TIMING AND CONDITIONS OF ALTER- 
NATIVE VOLUME.—For any sale subject to 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary concerned shall, and for any other 
sale subject to this subsection, the Secretary 
concerned may, within 45 days of the date of 
enactment of this paragraph, reach agree- 
ment with the purchaser to provide by a date 
agreed to by the purchaser, a volume, value 
and kind of timber satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser to substitute for all or a portion of 
the timber subject to the sale, which shall be 
subject to the original terms of the contract 
except as otherwise agreed, and shall be sub- 
ject to paragraph (1). After the agreed date 
for providing alternative timber the pur- 
chaser may operate the original sale under 
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the terms of paragraph (1) until the Sec- 
retary concerned designates and the pur- 
chaser accepts alternative timber under this 
paragraph. Any sale subject to this sub- 
section shall be awarded and released and 
may be operated under the terms of para- 
graph (1) until completed and shall not count 
against current allowable sale quantities or 
timber sales to be offered under subsection 
(b) and (d)." 

SEC. 326. (a) LAND EXCHANGE.—The Sec- 
retary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) is authorized to convey 
to the Boise Cascade Corporation (herein- 
after referred to as the Corporation“), a 
corporation formed under the statutes of the 
State of Delaware, with its principal place of 
business at Boise, Idaho, title to approxi- 
mately seven acres of land, more or less, lo- 
cated in sections 14 and 23, township 36 
north, range 37 east, Willamette Meridian, 
Stevens County, Washington, further identi- 
fied in the records of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, as Tract 
No. GC-19860, and to accept from the Cor- 
poration in exchange therefor, title to ap- 
proximately one hundred and thirty-six 
acres of land located in section 19, township 
37 north, range 38 east and section 33, town- 
ship 38 north, range 37 east, Willamette Me- 
ridian, Stevens County, Washington, and fur- 
ther identified in the records of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
as Tract No. GC-19858 and Tract No. GC- 
19859, respectively. 

(b) APPRAISAL.—The properties so ex- 
changed either shall be approximately equal 
in fair market value or if they are not ap- 
proximately equal, shall be equalized by the 
payment of cash to the Corporation or to the 
Secretary as required or in the event the 
value of the Corporation's lands is greater, 
the acreage may be reduced so that the fair 
market value is approximately equal: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary shall order ap- 
praisals made of the fair market value of 
each tract of land included in the exchange 
without consideration for improvements 
thereon: Provided further, That any cash pay- 
ment received by the Secretary shall be cov- 
ered in the Reclamation Fund and credited 
to the Columbia Basin project. 

(c) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—Costs of con- 
ducting the necessary land surveys, prepar- 
ing the legal descriptions of the lands to be 
conveyed, performing the appraisals, and ad- 
ministrative costs incurred in completing 
the exchange shall be borne by the Corpora- 
tion. 

(d) LIABILITY FOR HAZARDOUS  SUB- 
STANCES.—(1) The Secretary shall not ac- 
quire any lands under this Act if the Sec- 
retary determines that such lands, or any 
portion thereof, have become contaminated 
with hazardous substances (as defined in the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
F^ ER and Liability Act (42 U.S.C. 

1). 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the United States shall have no respon- 
sibility or liability with respect to any haz- 
ardous wastes or other substances placed on 
any of the lands covered by this Act after 
their transfer to the ownership of any party, 
but nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
either diminishing or increasing any respon- 
sibility or liability of the United States 
based on the condition of such lands on the 
date of their transfer to the ownership of an- 
other party. The Corporation shall indem- 
nify the United States for liabilities arising 
under the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation, and Liability Act (42 
U.S.C. 9601), and the Resource Conservation 
Recovery Act (42 U.S.C. 6901 et seq.). 
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(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

SEC. 327. TIMBER SALES PIPELINE RESTORA- 
TION FUNDS.—(a) The Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of the Interior 
Shall each establish a Timber Sales Pipeline 
Restoration Fund (hereinafter Agriculture 
Fund" and “Interior Fund" or Funds“). 
Any revenues received from sales released 
under section 2001(k) of the fiscal year 1995 
Supplemental Appropriations for Disaster 
Assistance and Rescissions Act, minus the 
funds necessary to make payments to States 
or local governments under other làw con- 
cerning the distribution of revenues derived 
from the affected lands, which are in excess 
of $37,500,000 (hereinafter ‘‘excess revenues") 
Shall be deposited into the Funds. The dis- 
tribution of excess revenues between the Ag- 
riculture Fund and Interior Fund shall be 
calculated by multiplying the total of excess 
revenues times a fraction with a denomina- 
tor of the total revenues received from all 
sales released under such section 2001(k) and 
numerators of the total revenues received 
from such sales on lands within the National 
Forest System and the total revenues re- 
ceived from such sales on lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, respec- 
tively: Provided, That revenues or portions 
thereof from sales released under such sec- 
tion 2001(k) minus the amounts necessary 
for State and local government payments 
and other necessary deposits, may be depos- 
ited into the Funds immediately upon re- 
ceipt thereof and subsequently redistributed 
between the Funds or paid into the United 
States Treasury as miscellaneous receipts as 
may be required when the calculation of ex- 
cess revenues is made. 

(b)(1) From the funds deposited into the 
Agriculture Fund and into the Interior Fund 
pursuant to subsection (a)— 

(A) seventy-five percent shall be available, 
without fiscal year limitatíon or further ap- 
propriation, for preparation of timber sales, 
other than salvage sales as defined in section 
2001(a)(3) of the fiscal year 1995 Supplemental 
Appropriations for Disaster Assistance and 
Rescissions Act, which— 

(i) are situated on lands within the Na- 
tional Forest System and lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, respec- 
tively; and 

(ii) are in addition to timber sales for 
which funds are otherwise available in this 
Act or other appropriations Acts; and 

(B) twenty-five percent shall be available, 
without fiscal year limitation or further ap- 
propriation, to expend on the backlog of 
recreation projects on lands within the Na- 
tional Forest System and lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, respec- 
tively. 

(2) Expenditures under this subsection for 
preparation of timber sales may include ex- 
penditures for Forest Service activities with- 
in the forest land management budget line 
item and associated timber roads, and Bu- 
reau of Land Management activities within 
the Oregon and California grant lands ac- 
count and the forestry management area ac- 
count, as determined by the Secretary con- 
cerned. 

(c) Revenues received from any timber sale 
prepared under subsection (b) or under this 
subsection, minus the amounts necessary for 
State and local government payments and 
other necessary deposits, shall be deposited 
into the Fund from which funds were ex- 
pended on such sale. Such deposited revenues 
shall be available for preparation of addi- 
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tional timber sales and completion of addi- 
tional recreation projects in accordance with 
the requirements set forth in subsection (b). 

(d) The Secretary concerned shall termi- 
nate all payments into the Agriculture Fund 
or the Interior Fund, and pay any unobli- 
gated funds in the affected Fund into the 
United States Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, whenever the Secretary concerned 
makes a finding, published in the Federal 
Register, that sales sufficient to achieve the 
total allowable sales quantity of the Na- 
tional Forest System for the Forest Service 
or the allowable sales level for the Oregon 
and California grant lands for the Bureau of 
Land Management, respectively, have been 
prepared. 

(e) Any timber sales prepared and recre- 
ation projects completed under this section 
shall comply with all applicable environ- 
mental and natural resource laws and regu- 
lations. 

(f) The Secretary concerned shall report 
annually to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives on expenditures 
made from the Fund for timber sales and 
recreation projects, revenues received into 
the Fund from timber sales, and timber sale 
preparation and recreation project work un- 
dertaken during the previous year and pro- 
jected for the next year under t^e Fund. 
Such information shall be provided for each 
Forest Service region and Bureau of Land 
Management State office. 

(g) The authority of this section shall ter- 
minate upon the termination of both Funds 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (d). 

SEC. 328. Of the funds provided to the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts: 

(a) The Chairperson shall only award a 
grant to an individual if such grant is award- 
ed to such individual for a literature fellow- 
Ship, National Heritage Fellowship, or Amer- 
ican Jazz Masters Fellowship. 

(b) The Chairperson shall establish proce- 
dures to ensure that no funding provided 
through a grant, except a grant made to a 
State or regional group, may be used to 
make a grant to any other organization or 
individual to conduct activity independent 
of the direct grant recipient. Nothing in this 
subsection shall prohibit payments made in 
exchange for goods and services. 

(c) No grant shall be used for seasonal sup- 
port to a group, unless the application is spe- 
cific to the contents of the season, including 
identified programs and/or projects. 

SEC. 329. DELAY IN IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S RANGELAND REFORM PRO- 
GRAM.—None of the funds made available 
under this or any other Act may be used to 
implement or enforce the final rule pub- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior on 
February 22, 1995 (60 Fed. Reg. 9894), making 
amendments to parts 4, 1780, and 4100 of title 
43, Code of Federal Regulations, to take ef- 
fect August 21, 1995, until November 21, 1995. 
None of the funds made available under this 
or any other Act may be used to publish pro- 
posed or enforce final regulations governing 
the management of livestock grazing on 
lands administered by the Forest Service 
until November 21, 1995. 

SEC. 330. Section 1864 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (2), by striking twenty“ 
and inserting ‘‘40"’; 

(B) in paragraph (3), by striking ten“ and 
inserting ''20'; 

(C) in paragraph (4), by striking “if damage 
exceeding $10,000 to the property of any indi- 
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vidual results," and inserting if damage to 
the property of any individual results or if 
avoidance costs have been incurred exceed- 
ing $10,000, in the aggregate,"; and 

(D) in paragraph (4), by striking ten“ and 
inserting 20; 

(2) in subsection (c) by striking ten“ and 
inserting ':20"; 

(3) in subsection (d), by— 

(A) striking and“ at the end of paragraph 
(2); 

(B) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and inserting “; and"; and 

(C) adding at the end the following: 

4) the term ‘avoidance costs’ means costs 
incurred by any individual for the purpose 
of— 

“(A) detecting a hazardous or injurious de- 
vice; or 

(B) preventing death, serious bodily in- 
jury, bodily injury, or property damage like- 
ly to result from the use of a hazardous or 
injurious device in violation of subsection 
(a).“: and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

"(e) Any person injured as the result of a 
violation of subsection (a) may commence a 
civil action on his own behalf against any 
person who is alleged to be in violation of 
subsection (a). The district courts shall have 
jurisdiction, without regard to the amount 
in controversy or the citizenship of the par- 
ties, in such civil actions. The court may 
award, in addition to monetary damages for 
any injury resulting from an alleged viola- 
tion of subsection (a), costs of litigation, in- 
cluding reasonable attorney and expert wit- 
ness fees, to any prevailing or substantially 
prevailing party, whenever the court deter- 
mines such award is appropriate.“ 

SEC. 331. (a) PURPOSES OF NATIONAL ENDOW- 
MENT FOR THE ARTS.—Section 2 of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
951), sets out findings and purposes for which 
the National Endowment for the Arts was es- 
tablished, among which are— 

(1) “The arts and humanities belong to all 
the people of the United States“; 

(2) “The arts and humanities reflect the 
high place accorded by the American people 
. . . to the fostering of mutual respect for 
the diverse beliefs and values of all persons 
and groups“; 

(3) Public funding of the arts and human- 
ities is subject to the conditions that tradi- 
tionally govern the use of public money 
[and] such funding should contribute to pub- 
lic support and confidence in the use of tax- 
payer funds"; and 

(4) Public funds provided by the Federal 
Government must ultimately serve public 
purposes the Congress defines". 

(b) ADDITIONAL CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.— 
Congress further finds and declares that the 
use of scarce funds, which have been taken 
from all taxpayers of the United States, to 
promote, disseminate, sponsor, or produce 
any material or performance that— 

(1) denigrates the religious objects or reli- 
gious beliefs of the adherents of a particular 
religion, or 

(2) depicts or describes, in a patently offen- 
sive way, sexual or excretory activities or 
organs, 
is contrary to the express purposes of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended. 

(c) PROHIBITION ON FUNDING THAT IS NOT 
CONSISTENT WITH THE PURPOSES OF THE 
AcT.—Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the scarce funds which have 
been taken from all taxpayers of the United 
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States and made available under this Act to 
the National Endowment for the Arts may be 
used to promote, disseminate, sponsor, or 
produce any material or performance that— 

(1) denigrates the religious objects or reli- 
gious beliefs of the adherents of a particular 
religion, or 

(2) depicts or describes, in a patently offen- 
sive way, sexual or excretory activities or 
organs, 
and this prohibition shall be strictly applied 
without regard to the content or viewpoint 
of the material or performance. 

(d) SECTION NOT AFFECT OTHER 
WORKS.—Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to affect in any way the freedom 
of any artist or performer to create any ma- 
terial or performance using funds which have 
not been made available under this Act to 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

SEC. 332. For purposes related to the clo- 
sure of the Bureau of Mines, funds made 
available to the United States Geological 
Survey, the United States Bureau of Mines, 
and the Bureau of Land Management shall be 
available for transfer, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, among the fol- 
lowing accounts: United States Geological 
Survey, Surveys, investigations, and re- 
search; Bureau of Mines, Mines and minerals; 
and Bureau of Land Management, Manage- 
ment of lands and resources, The Secretary 
of Energy shall reimburse the Secretary of 
the Interior, in an amount to be determined 
by the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, for the expenses of the trans- 
ferred functions between October 1, 1995 and 
the effective date of the transfers of func- 
tion. Such transfers shall be subject to the 
reprogramming guidelines of the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations. 

SEC. 333. No funds appropriated under 
this or any other Act shall be used to review 
or modify sourcing areas previously ap- 
proved under section 490(c)(3) of the Forest 
Resources Conservation and Shortage Relief 
Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-382) or to enforce 
or implement Federal regulations 36 CFR 
part 223 promulgated on September 8, 1995. 
The regulations and interim rules in effect 
prior to September 8, 1995 (36 CFR 223.48, 36 
CFR 223.87, 36 CFR 223 Subpart D, 36 CFR 223 
Subpart F, and 36 CFR 261.6) shall remain in 
effect. The Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Secretary of the Interior shall not adopt any 
policies concerning Public Law 101-382 or ex- 
isting regulations that would restrain do- 
mestic transportation or processing of tim- 
ber from private lands or impose additional 
accountability requirements on any timber. 
The Secretary of Commerce shall] extend 
until September 30, 1996, the order issued 
under section 491(b)(2)(A) of Public Law 101- 
382 and shall issue an order under section 
491(b)(2)(B) of such law that will be effective 
October 1, 1996. 

SEC. 334. The National Park Service, in 
accordance with the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment between the United States National 
Park Service and the City of Vancouver 
dated November 4, 1994, shall permit general 
aviation on its portion of Pearson Field in 
Vancouver, Washington until the year 2022, 
during which time a plan and method for 
transitioning from general aviation aircraft 
to historic aircraft shall be completed; such 
transition to be accomplished by that date. 
This action shall not be.construed to limit 
the authority of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration over air traffic control or avia- 
tion activities at Pearson Field or limit op- 
erations and airspace of Portland Inter- 
national Airport. 

SEC. 335. The United States Forest Serv- 
ice approval of Alternative site 2 (ALT 2), 
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issued on December 6, 1993, is hereby author- 
ized and approved and shall be deemed to be 
consistent with, and permissible under, the 
terms of Public Law 100-696 (the Arizona- 
Idaho Conservation Act of 1988). 

SEC. 336. Obligations for travel expenses 
in fiscal year 1996, for each appropriation ac- 
count in this Act, may not exceed 90 
percentum of fiscal year 1995 obligations for 
administrative travel and for travel by su- 
pervisory and non-career personnel and may 
not exceed 100 percentum of fiscal year 1995 
obligations for program-essential travel. 

SEC. 337. The number of employees de- 
tailed to and within Departmental Manage- 
ment in the Department of the Interior may 
not exceed the number of employees detailed 
to and within the Office of the Secretary in 
fiscal year 1995. 

SEC. 338. Upon enactment of this Act, all 
funds obligated in fiscal year 1996 under 
"Salaries and expenses", Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Development Corporation are to be off- 
set by unobligated balances made available 
under this Act under the account Public de- 
velopment”, Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation and all funds obligated in 
fiscal year 1996 under “International for- 
estry", Forest Service are to be offset by 
funds made available under this Act under 
the account National forest system", For- 
est Service. 

SEC. 339. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, in order to avoid or mini- 
mize the need for involuntary separations 
due to a reduction in force, reorganizations, 
transfer of function, or other similar action, 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
may pay, or authorize the payment of, vol- 
untary separation incentive payments to 
Smithsonian Institution employees who sep- 
arate from Federal service voluntarily dur- 
ing fiscal years 1996 and 1997 (whether by re- 
tirement or resignation). 

(b) A voluntary separation incentive pay- 
ment— 

(1) shall be paid in a lump sum after the 
employee's separation in an amount to be de- 
termined by the Secretary, but shall not ex- 
ceed $25,000; 

(2) shall not be a basis for payment, and 
Shall not be included in the computation, of 
any other type of benefit; and 

(3) shall be paid from appropriations avail- 
able for the payment of the basic pay of the 
employee. 

(c)(1) An employee who has received a vol- 
untary separation incentive payment under 
this section and accepts employment with 
any agency or instrumentality of the United 
States within 5 years after the date of the 
separation on which the payment is based 
shall be required to repay the entire amount 
of the incentive payment to the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

(2) The repayment required by paragraph 
(1) may be waived only by the Secretary. 

(3) For purposes of paragraph (1) (but not 
paragraph (2), the term employment“ in- 
cludes employment under a personal services 
contract with the United States. 

(d) In addition to any other payments 
which it is required to make under sub- 
chapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, the Smithsonian shall remit to 
the Office of Personnel Management for de- 
posit in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the Civil Service Retirement 
and Disability Fund an amount equal to 15 
percent of the final basic pay of each em- 
ployee of the Smithsonian to whom a vol- 
untary separation incentive payment has 
been paid. 

This Act may be cited as the Department 
of the Interior and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1996”. 
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(c) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
programs, projects or activities provided for 
in the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996, at a rate 
of operations and to the extent and in the 
manner provided for, the provisions of such 
Act to be effective as if it had been enacted 
into law as the regular appropriations Act, 
as follows: 

AN ACT 

Making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, and for 
other purposes. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

For expenses necessary to carry into effect 
the Job Training Partnership Act, as amend- 
ed, including the purchase and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles, the construction, al- 
teration, and repair of buildings and other 
facilities, and the purchase of real property 
for training centers as authorized by the Job 
Training Partnership Act; title II of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1991; the Women in Apprentice- 
ship and Nontraditional Occupations Act; 
National Skill Standards Act of 1994; and the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act; 
$3,108,978,000 plus reimbursements, of which 
$2,891,759,000 is available for obligation for 
the period July 1, 1996 through June 30, 1997; 
of which $121,467,000 is available for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1996 through June 30, 1999 for 
necessary expenses of construction, rehabili- 
tation, and acquisition of Job Corps centers; 
and of which $95,000,000 shall be available 
from July 1, 1996 through September 30, 1997, 
for carrying out activities of the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act: Provided, 'That 
$52,502,000 shall be for carrying out section 
401 of the Job Training Partnership Act, 
$69,285,000 shall be for carrying out section 
402 of such Act, $7,300,000 shall be for carry- 
ing out section 441 of such Act, $8,000,000 
shall be for all activities conducted by and 
through the National Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Committee under such 
Act, $745,700,000 shall be for carrying out 
title II, part A of such Act, $126,672,000 shall 
be for carrying out title II, part C of such 
Act and $5,000,000 shall be for employment- 
related activities of the 1996 Paralympic 
Games: Provided further, That no funds from 
any other appropriation shall be used to pro- 
vide meal services at or for Job Corps cen- 
ters: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
Labor may waive any of the requirements 
contained in sections 4, 104, 105, 107, 108, 121, 
164, 204, 253, 254, 264, 301, 311, 313, 314, and 315 
of the Job Training Partnership Act in order 
to assist States in improving State work- 
force development systems, pursuant to a re- 
quest submitted by a State that has prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act executed a 
Memorandum of Understanding with the 
United States requiring such State to meet 
agreed upon outcomes: Provided further, That 
funds used from this Act to carry out title 
III of the Job Training Partnership Act shall 
not be subject to the limitation contained in 
subsection (b) of section 315 of such Act; that 
the waiver allowing à reduction in the cost 
limitation relating to retraining services de- 
Scribed in subsection (a)(2) of such section 
315 may be granted with respect to funds 
from this Act if a substate grantee dem- 
onstrates to the Governor that such waiver 
is appropriate due to the availability of low- 
cost retraining services, is necessary to fa- 
cilitate the provision of needs-related pay- 
ments to accompany long-term training, or 
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is necessary to facilitate the provision of ap- 
propriate basic readjustment services and 
that funds used from this Act to carry out 
the Secretary's discretionary grants under 
part B of such title III may be used to pro- 
vide needs-related payments to participants 
who, in lieu of meeting the requirements re- 
lating to enrollment in training under sec- 
tíon 314(e) of such Act, are enrolled in train- 
ing by the end of the sixth week after funds 
have been awarded: Provided further, That 
Service delivery areas may transfer funding 
provided herein under authority of title II-C 
of the Job Training Partnership Act to the 
program authorized by title II-B of that Act, 
if such transfer is approved by the Governor: 
Provided further, That service delivery areas 
and substate areas may transfer funding pro- 
vided herein under authority of title II and 
title III of the Job Training Partnership Act 
between the programs authorized by those 
titles of the Act, if such transfer is approved 
by the Governor: Provided further, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, any 
proceeds from the sale of Job Corps Center 
facilities shall be retained by the Secretary 
of Labor to carry out the Job Corps program. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE EMPLOYMENT FOR OLDER 
AMERICANS 

To carry out the activities for national 
grants or contracts with public agencies and 
public or private nonprofit organizations 
under paragraph (1)(A) of section 506(a) of 
title V of the Older Americans Act of 1965, as 
amended, or to carry out older worker ac- 
tivities as subsequently authorized, 

To carry out the activities for grants to 
States under paragraph (3) of section 506(a) 
of title V of the Older Americans Act of 1965, 
as amended, or to carry out older worker ac- 


tivities as subsequently authorized, 
$122,500,000. 
FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS AND 
ALLOWANCES 


For payments during the current fiscal 
year of trade adjustment beneflt payments 
and allowances under part I, and for train- 
ing, for allowances for job search and reloca- 
tion, and for related State administrative ex- 
penses under part II, subchapters B and D, 
chapter 2, title II of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
amended, $346,100,000, together with such 
amounts as may be necessary to be charged 
to the subsequent appropriation for pay- 
ments for any period subsequent to Septem- 
ber 15 of the current year. 

STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OPERATIONS 

For activities authorized by the Act of 
June 6, 1933, as amended (29 U.S.C. 49-491-1; 
39 U.S.C. 3202(a)(1)(E)); title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 502-504); 
necessary a tive expenses for carry- 
ing out 5 U.S.C. 8501-8523, and sections 225, 
231-235, 243-244, and 250(d)(1), 250(d)(3), title II 
of the Trade Act of 1974, as amended; as au- 
thorized by section 7c of the Act of June 6, 
1933, as amended, necessary administrative 
expenses under sections 101(a)(15)(H), 212(a) 
(5)(A), (m) (2) and (3), (n)(1), and 218(g) (1), (2), 
and (3), and 258(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended (8 U.S.C. 1101 et 
Seq.) necessary administrative expenses to 
carry out section 221(a) of the Immigration 
Act of 1990, $117,328,000, together with not to 
exceed $3,104,194,000 (including not to exceed 
$1,653,000 which may be used for amortiza- 
tion payments to States which had independ- 
ent retirement plans in their State employ- 
ment service agencies prior to 1980, and in- 
cluding not to exceed $2,000,000 which may be 
obligated in contracts with non-State enti- 
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ties for activities such as occupational and 
test research activities which benefit the 
Federal-State Employment Service System), 
which may be expended from the Employ- 
ment Security Administration account in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund, and of which 
the sums available in the allocation for ac- 
tivities authorized by title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 502-504), 
and the sums available in the allocation for 
necessary administrative expenses for carry- 
ing out 5 U.S.C. 8501-8523, shall be available 
for obligation by the States through Decem- 
ber 31, 1996, except that funds used for auto- 
mation acquisitions shall be available for ob- 
ligation by States through September 30, 
1998; and of which $115,452,000, together with 
not to exceed $738,283,000 of the amount 
which may be expended from said trust fund 
shall be available for obligation for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1996, through June 30, 1997, to 
fund activities under the Act of June 6, 1933, 
as amended, including the cost of penalty 
mail made available to States in lieu of al- 
lotments for such purpose, and of which 
$216,333,000 shall be available only to the ex- 
tent necessary for additional State alloca- 
tions to administer unemployment com- 
pensation laws to finance increases in the 
number of unemployment insurance claims 
filed and claims paid or changes in a State 
law: Provided, That to the extent that the 
Average Weekly Insured Unemployment 
(AWIU) for fiscal year 1996 is projected by 
the Department of Labor to exceed 2.785 mil- 
lion, an additional $28,600,000 shall be avail- 
able for obligation for every 100,000 increase 
in the AWIU level (including a pro rata 
amount for any increment less than 100,000) 
from the Employment Security Administra- 
tion Account of the Unemployment Trust 
Fund: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated in this Act which are used to estab- 
lish à national one-stop career center net- 
work may be obligated in contracts, grants 
or agreements with non-State entities: Pro- 
vided further, That funds appropriated under 
this Act for activities authorized under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, as amended, and title III 
of the Social Security Act, may be used by 
the States to fund integrated Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance auto- 
mation efforts, notwithstanding cost alloca- 
tion principles prescribed under Office of 
Management and Budget Circular A-87. 

ADVANCES TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 

AND OTHER FUNDS 

For repayable advances to the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund as authorized by sections 
905(d) and 1203 of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, and to the Black Lung Disability 
Trust Fund as authorized by section 
9501(c)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended; and for nonrepayable ad- 
vances to the Unemployment Trust Fund as 
authorized by section 8509 of title 5, United 
States Code, and section 104(d) of Public Law 
102-164, and section 5 of Public Law 103-6, 
and to the Federal unemployment benefits 
and allowances" account, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1997, $369,000,000. 

In addition, for making repayable advances 
to the Black Lung Disability Trust Fund in 
the current fiscal year after September 15, 
1996, for costs incurred by the Black Lung 
Disability Trust Fund in the current fiscal 
year, such sums as may be necessary. 
ADVANCES TO THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AD- 

MINISTRATION ACCOUNT OF THE UNEMPLOY- 

MENT TRUST FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

Amounts remaining unobligated under this 
heading as of September 30, 1995, are hereby 
rescinded. 
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PAYMENTS TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 
AND OTHER FUNDS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts remaining unobligated 
under this heading as of September 30, 1995, 
$250,000,000 are hereby rescinded. 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

For expenses of administering employment 
and training programs and for carrying out 
section 908 of the Social Security Act, 
$83,054,000, together with not to exceed 
$40,793,000, which may be expended from the 
Employment Security Administration ac- 
count in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 

PENSION AND WELFARE BENEFITS 
ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for Pension and 
Welfare Benefits Administration, $65,198,000. 

PENSION BENEFIT GUARANTY CORPORATION 

PENSION BENEFIT GUARANTY CORPORATION 

FUND 

The Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
is authorized to make such expenditures, in- 
cluding financial assistance authorized by 
section 104 of Public Law 96-364, within lim- 
its of funds and borrowing authority avail- 
able to such Corporation, and in accord with 
law, and to make such contracts and com- 
mitments without regard to fiscal year limi- 
tations as provided by section 104 of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, as amend- 
ed (31 U.S.C. 9104), as may be necessary in 
carrying out the program through Septem- 
ber 30, 1996, for such Corporation: Provided, 
That not to exceed $10,603,000 shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses of the Cor- 
poration: Provided further, That expenses of 
such Corporation in connection with the col- 
lection of premiums, the termination of pen- 
sion plans, for the acquisition, protection or 
management, and investment of trust assets, 
and for benefits administration services 
shall be considered as non-administrative ex- 
penses for the purposes hereof, and excluded 
from the above limitation. 

EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for the Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, including 
reimbursement to State, Federal, and local 
agencies and their employees for inspection 
services rendered, $254,756,000, together with 
$978,000 which may be expended from the 
Special Fund in accordance with sections 
39(c) and 44(j) of the Longshore and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized to ac- 
cept, retain, and spend, until expended, in 
the name of the Department of Labor, all 
sums of money ordered to be paid to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, in accordance with the 
terms of the Consent Judgment in Civil Ac- 
tion No. 91-0027 of the United States District 
Court for the District of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands (May 21, 1992): Provided further, 
That the Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
establish and, in accordance with 31 U.S.C. 
3302, collect and deposit in the Treasury fees 
for processing applications and issuing cer- 
tificates under sections 11(d) and 14 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed (29 U.S.C. 211(d) and 214) and for process- 
ing applications and issuing registrations 
under Title I of the Migrant and Seasonal 
Agricultural Worker Protection Act, 29 
U.S.C. 1801 et seq. 

SPECIAL BENEFITS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the payment of compensation, bene- 
fits, and expenses (except administrative ex- 
penses) accruing during the current or any 
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prior fiscal year authorized by title 5, chap- 
ter 81 of the United States Code; continu- 
ation of benefits as provided for under the 
head “Civilian War Benefits" in the Federal 
Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1947; the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944; and sections 4(c) and 
5(f) of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2012) and 50 per centum of the addi- 
tional compensation and benefits required by 
section loch) of the Longshore and Harbor 
Workers' Compensation Act, as amended, 
$218,000,000 together with such amounts as 
may be necessary to be charged to the subse- 
quent year appropriation for the payment of 
compensation and other benefits for any pe- 
riod subsequent to August 15 of the current 
year: Provided, That such sums as are nec- 
essary may be used under section 8104 of title 
5, United States Code, by the Secretary to 
reimburse an employer, who is not the em- 
ployer at the time of injury, for portions of 
the salary of a reemployed, disabled bene- 
ficiary: Provided further, That balances of re- 
imbursements unobligated on September 30, 
1995, shall remain available until expended 
for the payment of compensation, benefits, 
and expenses: Provided further, 'That in addi- 
tion there shall be transferred to this appro- 
priation from the Postal Service and from 
any other corporation or instrumentality re- 
quired under section 8147(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, to pay an amount for its fair 
share of the cost of administration, such 
sums as the Secretary of Labor determines 
to be the cost of administration for employ- 
ees of such fair share entities through Sep- 
tember 30, 1996: Provided further, That of 
those funds transferred to this account from 
the fair share entities to pay the cost of ad- 
ministration, $19,383,000 shall be made avail- 
able to the Secretary of Labor for expendi- 
tures relating to capital improvements in 
support of Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act administration, and the balance of such 
funds shall be paid into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts: Provided further, That 
the Secretary may require that any person 
filing a notice of injury or a claim for bene- 
fits under Subchapter 5, U.S.C., chapter 81, 
or under subchapter 33, U.S.C. 901, et seq. 
(the Longshore and Harbor Workers' Com- 
pensation Act, as amended), provide as part 
of such notice and claim, such identifying in- 
formation (including Social Security ac- 
count number) as such regulations may pre- 
Scribe. 
BLACK LUNG DISABILITY TRUST FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For payments from the Black Lung Dis- 
ability Trust Fund, $996,763,0000 of which 
$949,494,000 shall be available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997, for payment of all benefits as au- 
thorized by section 9501(d) (1), (2), (4), and (7), 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, and interest on advances as au- 
thorized by section 9501(c)(2) of that Act, and 
of which $27,350,000 shall be available for 
transfer to Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration, Salaries and Expenses, and 
$19,621,000 for transfer to Departmental Man- 
agement, Salaries and Expenses, and $298,000 
for transfer to Departmental Management, 
Office of Inspector General, for expenses of 
operation and administration of the Black 
Lung Benefits program as authorized by sec- 
tion 9501(d)(5)(A) of that Act: Provided, That 
in addition, such amounts as may be nec- 
essary may be charged to the subsequent 
year appropriation for the payment of com- 
pensation, interest, or other benefits for any 
period subsequent to August 15 of the cur- 
rent year: Provided further, That in addition 
such amounts shall be paid from this fund 
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into miscellaneous receipts as the Secretary 
of the Treasury determines to be the admin- 
istrative expenses of the Department of the 
Treasury for administering the fund during 
the current fiscal year, as authorized by sec- 
tion 9501(d)(5)(B) of that Act. 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration, 
$280,000,000 including not to exceed $65,319,000 
which shall be the maximum amount avail- 
able for grants to States under section 23(g) 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Act, 
which grants shall be no less than fifty per- 
cent of the costs of State occupational safety 
and health programs required to be incurred 
under plans approved by the Secretary under 
section 18 of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970; and, in addition, notwith- 
standing 31 U.S.C. 3302, the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration may re- 
tain up to $750,000 per fiscal year of training 
institute course tuition fees, otherwise au- 
thorized by law to be collected, and may uti- 
lize such sums for occupational safety and 
health training and education grants: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds appropriated 
under this paragraph shall be obligated or 
expended to prescribe, issue, administer, or 
enforce Any standard, rule, regulation, or 
order under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 which is applicable to any 
person who is engaged in a farming operation 
which does not maintain a temporary labor 
camp and employs ten or fewer employees: 
Provided further, That no funds appropriated 
under this paragraph shall be obligated or 
expended to administer or enforce any stand- 
ard, rule, regulation, or order under the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 
with respect to any employer of ten or fewer 
employees who is included within a category 
having an occupational injury lost workday 
case rate, at the most precise Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Code for which such 
data are published, less than the national av- 
erage rate as such rates are most recently 
published by the Secretary, acting through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in accord- 
ance with section 24 of that Act (29 U.S.C. 
673), except— 

(1) to provide, as authorized by such Act, 
consultation, technical assistance, edu- 
cational and training services, and to con- 
duct surveys and studies; 

(2) to conduct an inspection or investiga- 
tion in response to an employee complaint, 
to issue a citation for violations found dur- 
ing such inspection, and to assess a penalty 
for violations which are not corrected within 
a reasonable abatement period and for any 
willful violations found; 

(3) to take any action authorized by such 
Act with respect to imminent dangers; 

(4) to take any action authorized by such 
Act with respect to health hazards; 

(5) to take any action authorized by such 
Act with respect to a report of an employ- 
ment accident which is fatal to one or more 
employees or which results in hospitaliza- 
tion of two or more employees, and to take 
any action pursuant to such investigation 
authorized by such Act; and 

(6) to take any action authorized by such 

Act with respect to complaints of discrimi- 
nation against employees for exercising 
rights under such Act: 
Provided further, That the foregoing proviso 
shall not apply to any person who is engaged 
in a farming operation which does not main- 
tain a temporary labor camp and employs 
ten or fewer employees. 
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MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses for the Mine Safety 
and Health Administration, $196,673,000, in- 
cluding purchase and bestowal of certificates 
and trophies in connection with mine rescue 
and first-aid work, and the hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; the Secretary is authorized 
to accept lands, buildings, equipment, and 
other contributions from public and private 
sources and to prosecute projects in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, Federal, State, or 
private; the Mine Safety and Health Admin- 
istration is authorized to promote health 
and safety education and training in the 
mining community through cooperative pro- 
grams with States, industry, and safety asso- 
ciations; and any funds available to the De- 
partment may be used, with the approval of 
the Secretary, to provide for the costs of 
mine rescue and survival operations in the 
event of a major disaster: Provided, That 
none of the funds appropriated under this 
paragraph shall be obligated or expended to 
carry out section 115 of the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Act of 1977 or to carry out 
that portion of section 104(g)(1) of such Act 
relating to the enforcement of any training 
requirements, with respect to shell dredging, 
or with respect to any sand, gravel, surface 
stone, surface clay, colloidal phosphate, or 
surface limestone mine. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, including advances or re- 
imbursements to State, Federal, and local 
agencies and their employees for services 
rendered, $292,462,000, of which $11,549,000 
shall be for expenses of revising the Con- 
sumer Price Index and shall remain available 
until September 30, 1997, together with not 
to exceed $49,997,000, which may be expended 
from the Employment Security Administra- 
tion account in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for Departmental 
Management, including the hire of three se- 
dans, and including up to $4,358,000 for the 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
People With Disabilities, $135,997,000; to- 
gether with not to exceed $303,000, which 
may be expended from the Employment Se- 
curity Administration account in the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund. 

WORKING CAPITAL FUND 

The language under this heading in Public 
Law 85-67, as amended, is further amended 
by adding the following before the last pe- 
riod: “: Provided further, That within the 
Working Capital Fund, there is established 
an Investment in Reinvention Fund (IRF), 
which shall be available to invest in projects 
of the Department designed to produce meas- 
urable improvements in agency efficiency 
and significant taxpayer savings. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the Sec- 
retary of Labor may retain up to $3,900,000 of 
the unobligated balances in the Depart- 
ment’s annual Salaries and Expenses ac- 
counts as of September 30, 1995, and transfer 
those amounts to the IRF to provide the ini- 
tial capital for the IRF, to remain available 
until expended, to make loans to agencies of 
the Department for projects designed to en- 
hance productivity and generate cost sav- 
ings. Such loans shall be repaid to the IRF 
no later than September 30 of the fiscal year 
following the fiscal year in which the project 
is completed. Such repayments shall be de- 
posited in the IRF, to be available without 
further appropriation action.” 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

Not to exceed $170,390,000 may be derived 
from the Employment Security Administra- 
tion account in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund to carry out the provisions of 38 U.S.C. 
4100-4110A and 4321-4327, and Public Law 103- 
353, and which shall be available for obliga- 
tion by the States through December 31, 1996. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
Inspector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $44,426,000, together with not to ex- 
ceed $3,615,000, which may be expended from 
the Employment Security Administration 
account in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 101. None of the funds appropriated in 
this title for the Job Corps shall be used to 
pay the compensation of an individual, ei- 
ther as direct costs or any proration as an 
indirect cost, at a rate in excess of $125,000. 

SEC. 102. Section 427(c) of the Job Training 
Partnership Act, as amended, is repealed. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEC. 103. Not to exceed 1 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Department of Labor in 
this Act may be transferred between such ap- 
propriations, but no such appropriation shall 
be increased by more than 3 percent by any 
such transfers: Provided, That the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both Houses of Congress 
are notified at least fifteen days in advance 
of any transfers. 

SEC. 104. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration directly 
or through section 23(g) of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act for the development, 
promulgation or issuance of any proposed or 
final standard or guideline regarding ergo- 
nomic protection or recording and reporting 
occupational injuries and ilinesses directly 
related thereto. 

This title may be cited as the Department 
of Labor Appropriations Act, 1996". 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 
HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 

For carrying out titles II, III, VII, VIII, X, 
XVI, XIX, and XXVI of the Public Health 
Service Act, section 427(a) of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, title V of 
the Social Security Act, the Health Care 
Quality Improvement Act of 1986, as amend- 
ed, and Public Law 101-527, $3,052,752,000, of 
which $379,500,000 shall be for part A of title 
XXVI of the Public Health Service Act and 
$250,147,000 shall be for part B of title XXVI 
(including $52,000,000 which shall be available 
only for section 2616) of the Public Health 
Service Act, and of which $411,000 shall re- 
main available until expended for interest 
subsidies on loan guarantees made prior to 
fiscal year 1981 under part B of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act: Provided, 
That the Division of Federal Occupational 
Health may utilize personal services con- 
tracting to employ professional manage- 
ment/administrative, and occupational 
health professionals: Provided further, That 
of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $858,000 shall be available until expended 
for facilities renovations at the Gillis W. 
Long Hansen's Disease Center: Provided fur- 
ther, That in addition to fees authorized by 
section 427(b) of the Health Care Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1986, fees shall be collected 
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for the full disclosure of information under 
the Act sufficient to recover the full costs of 
operating the National Practitioner Data 
Bank, and shall remain available until ex- 
pended to carry out that Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That no more than $5,000,000 is avail- 
able for carrying out the provisions of Public 
Law 102-501, as amended: Provided further, 
That of the funds made available under this 
heading, $193,349,000 shall be for the program 
under title X of the Public Health Service 
Act to provide for voluntary family planning 
projects: Provided further, That amounts pro- 
vided to said projects under such title shall 
not be expended for abortions, that all preg- 
nancy counseling shall be nondirective, and 
that such amounts shall not be expended for 
any activity (including the publication or 
distribution of literature) that in any way 
tends to promote public support or opposi- 
tion to any legislative proposal or candidate 
for public office: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
funds made available under this heading may 
be used to continue operating the Council on 
Graduate Medical Education established by 
section 301 of Public Law 102-408: Provided 
further, That funds made available under this 
heading for activities authorized by part A of 
title XXVI of the Public Health Service Act 
are available only for those metropolitan 
areas previously funded under Public Law 
103-333 or with a cumulative total of more 
than 2,000 cases of AIDS, as reported to the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
as of March 31, 1995, and have a population of 
500,000 or more. 

MEDICAL FACILITIES GUARANTEE AND LOAN 

FUND 
FEDERAL INTEREST SUBSIDIES FOR MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 

For carrying out subsections (d) and (e) of 
section 1602 of the Public Health Service Act, 
$8,000,000, together with any amounts re- 
ceived by the Secretary in connection with 
loans and loan guarantees under title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act, to be avail- 
able without fiscal year limitation for the 
payment of interest subsidies. During the fis- 
cal year, no commitments for direct loans or 
loan guarantees shall be made. 

HEALTH EDUCATION ASSISTANCE LOANS 
PROGRAM 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purpose of the program, as authorized by 
title VII of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended: Provided, That such costs, includ- 
ing the cost of modifying such loans, shall be 
as defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974: Provided further, That 
these funds are available to subsidize gross 
obligations for the total loan principal any 
part of which is to be guaranteed at not to 
exceed $210,000,000. In addition, for adminis- 
trative expenses to carry out the guaranteed 
loan program, $2,688,000. 

VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION PROGRAM 

TRUST FUND 


For payments from the Vaccine Injury 
Compensation Program Trust Fund, such 
sums as may be necessary for claims associ- 
ated with vaccine-related injury or death 
with respect to vaccines administered after 
September 30, 1988, pursuant to subtitle 2 of 
title XXI of the Public Health Service Act, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That for necessary administrative expenses, 
not to exceed $3,000,000 shall be available 
from the Trust Fund to the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION 

For payment of claims resolved by the 

United States Court of Federal Claims relat- 
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ed to the administration of vaccines before 
October 1, 1988, $110,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 
CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL AND 
ON 
DISEASE CONTROL, RESEARCH, AND TRAINING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-333, Public Law 
103-112, and Public Law 102-394 for immuni- 
zation activities, $53,000,000 are hereby re- 
scinded: Provided, That the Director may re- 
direct the total amount made available 
under authority of Public Law 101-502, dated 
November 3, 1990, to activities the Director 
may so designate: Provided further, That the 
Congress is to be notified promptly of any 
such transfer. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 

For carrying out titles V and XIX of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
substance abuse and mental health services, 
the Protection and Advocacy for Mentally Ill 
Individuals Act of 1986, and section 301 of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
program management, $1,883,715,000. 

RETIREMENT PAY AND MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

For retirement pay and medical benefits of 
Public Health Service Commissioned Officers 
as authorized by law, and for payments 
under the Retired Serviceman's Family Pro- 
tection Plan and Survivor Benefit Plan and 
for medical care of dependents and retired 
personnel under the Dependents' Medical 
Care Act (10 U.S.C. ch. 55), and for payments 
pursuant to section 229(b) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 429(b)), such amounts as 
may be required during the current fiscal 
year. 

AGENCY FOR HEALTH CARE POLICY AND 
RESEARCH 
HEALTH CARE POLICY AND RESEARCH 

For carrying out titles III and IX of the 
Public Health Service Act, and part A of 
title XI of the Social Security Act, 
$94,186,000; in addition, amounts received 
from Freedom of Information Act fees, reim- 
bursable and interagency agreements, and 
the sale of data tapes shall be credited to 
thís appropriation and shall remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That the 
amount made available pursuant to section 
926(b) of the Public Health Service Act shall 
not exceed $31,124,000. 

HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR MEDICAID 

For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, titles XI and XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, $55,094,355,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

For making, after May 31, 1996, payments 
to States under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act for the last quarter of fiscal year 
1996 for unanticipated costs, incurred for the 
current fiscal year, such sums as may be nec- 


essary. 

For making payments to States under title 
XIX of the Social Security Act for the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1997, $26,155,350,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

Payment under title XIX may be made for 
any quarter with respect to a State plan or 
plan amendment in effect during such quar- 
ter, if submitted in or prior to such quarter 
and approved in that or any subsequent quar- 
ter. 

PAYMENTS TO HEALTH CARE TRUST FUNDS 

For payment to the Federal Hospital In- 
surance and the Federal Supplementary 
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Medical Insurance Trust Funds, as provided 
under sections 217(g) and 1844 of the Social 
Security Act, sections 103(c) and 111(d) of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965, section 
278(d) of Public Law 97-248, and for adminis- 
trative expenses incurred pursuant to sec- 
tion 201(g) of the Social Security Act, 
$63,313,000,000. 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, titles XI, XVIII, and XIX of the Social 
Security Act, and title XIII of the Public 
Health Service Act, the Clinical Laboratory 
Improvement Amendments of 1988, and sec- 
tion 4005(e) of Public Law 100-203, not to ex- 
ceed $1,734,810,000, together with all funds 
collected in accordance with section 353 of 
the Public Health Service Act, the latter 
funds to remain available until expended; to- 
gether with such sums as may be collected 
from authorized user fees and the sale of 
data, which shall remain available until ex- 
pended; the $1,734,810,000, to be transferred to 
this appropriation as authorized by section 
201(g) of the Social Security Act, from the 
Federal Hospital Insurance and the Federal 
Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust 
Funds: Provided, That all funds derived in ac- 
cordance with 31 U.S.C. 9701 from organiza- 
tions established under title XIII of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act are to be credited to 
this appropriation. 

HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATION LOAN AND 
LOAN GUARANTEE FUND 

For carrying out subsections (d) and (e) of 
section 1308 of the Public Health Service Act, 
any amounts received by the Secretary in 
connection with loans and loan guarantees 
under title XIII of the Public Health Service 
Act, to be available without fiscal year limi- 
tation for the payment of outstanding obli- 
gations. During fiscal year 1996, no commit- 
ments for direct loans or loan guarantees 
shall be made. 

ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
FAMILY SUPPORT PAYMENTS TO STATES 

For making payments to States or other 
non-Federal entities, except as otherwise 
provided, under titles I, IV-A (other than 
section 402(g)(6)) and D, X, XI, XIV, and XVI 
of the Social Security Act, and the Act of 
July 5, 1960 (24 U.S.C. ch. 9), $13,614,307,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

For making, after May 31 of the current 
fiscal year, payments to States or other non- 
Federal entities under titles I, IV-A and D, 
X, XI, XIV, and XVI of the Social Security 
Act, for the last three months of the current 
year for unanticipated costs, incurred for the 
current fiscal year, such sums as may be nec- 
essary. 

For making payments to States or other 
non-Federal entities under titles I, IV-A 
(other than section 402(g)(6)) and D, X, XI, 
XIV, and XVI of the Social Security Act and 
the Act of July 5, 1960 (24 U.S.C. ch. 9) for the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1997, $4,800,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND BASIC SKILLS 


For carrying out aid to families with de- 
pendent children work programs, as author- 
ized by part F of title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, $1,000,000,000. 

LOW INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made availeble beginning on 
October 1, 1995 under this heading in Public 
Law 103-333, $100,000,000 are hereby rescinded. 

REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE 

For making payments for refugee and en- 

trant assistance activities authorized by 
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title IV of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and section 501 of the Refugee Education 
Assistance Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-422), 
$397,872,000: Provided, That funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 414(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act under Public 
Law 103-112 for fiscal year 1994 shall be avail- 
able for the costs of assistance provided and 
other activities conducted in such year and 
in fiscal years 1995 and 1996. 


CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT 


For carrying out sections 658A through 
658R of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981 (The Child Care and Development 
Block Grant Act of 1990), $934,642,000, which 
shall be available for obligation under the 
same statutory terms and conditions appli- 
cable in the prior fiscal year. 


SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT 


For making grants to States pursuant to 
section 2002 of the Social Security Act, 
$2,520,000,000: Provided, That notwithstanding 
section 2003(c) of such Act, the amount speci- 
fied for allocation under such section for fis- 
cal year 1996 shall be $2,520,000,000. 


CHILDREN AND FAMILIES SERVICES PROGRAMS 


For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act, the Developmental Disabilities Assist- 
ance and Bill of Rights Act, the Head Start 
Act, the Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment Act, the Family Violence Prevention 
and Services Act, the Native American Pro- 
grams Act of 1974, title II of Public Law 95- 
266 (adoption opportunities), the Temporary 
Child Care for Children with Disabilities and 
Crisis Nurseries Act of 1986, the Abandoned 
Infants Assistance Act of 1988, and part B(1) 
of title IV of the Social Security Act; for 
making payments under the Community 
Services Block Grant Act ($435,463,000); and 
for necessary administrative expenses to 
carry out said Acts and titles I, IV, X, XI, 
XIV, XVI, and XX of the Socíal Security Act, 
the Act of July 5, 1960 (24 U.S.C. ch. 9), the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, 
title IV of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, section 501 of the Refugee Education As- 
sistance Act of 1980, and section 126 and ti- 
tles IV and V of Public Law 100-485, 
$4,694,222,000: Provided, That to the extent 
Community Services Block Grant funds are 
distríbuted as grant funds by a State to an 
eligible entity as provided under the Act, 
and have not been expended by such entity, 
they shall remain with such entity for carry- 
over into the next fiscal year for expenditure 
by such entity consistent with program pur- 
poses. 

In addition, $21,358,000, to be derived from 
the Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, for 
carrying out sections 40155, 40211, 40241, and 
40251 of Public Law 103-322. 


FAMILY PRESERVATION AND SUPPORT 


For carrying out section 430 of the Social 
Security Act, $225,000,000. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR FOSTER CARE AND 
ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 


For making payments to States or other 
non-Federal entities, under title IV-E of the 
Social Security Act, $4,322,238,000. 

ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
AGING SERVICES PROGRAMS 


For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, the Older Americans Act of 
1965, as amended, $801,232,000. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided, for general departmental manage- 
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ment, including hire of six medium sedans, 
and for carrying out titles III, XVII, and XX 
of the Public Health Service Act, $136,499,000, 
together with $6,628,000, to be transferred and 
expended as authorized by section 201(g)(1) of 
the Social Security Act from the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund and the Supplemental 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund: Provided, 
That of the funds made available under this 
heading for carrying out title XVII of the 
Public Health Service Act, $7,500,000 shall be 
available until expended for extramural con- 
struction. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For expenses necessary for the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $29,956,000, together with not to ex- 
ceed $1,000,000, to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(gX1) of 
the Social Security Act from the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund and the Supplemental 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund. 


OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


For expenses necessary for the Office for 
Civil Rights, $16,153,000, together with not to 
exceed $3,314,000, to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(g)(1) of 
the Social Security Act from the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund and the Supplemental 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund. 


POLICY RESEARCH 


For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, research studies under section 
1110 of the Social Security Act, $9,000,000. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 201. Funds appropriated in this title 
shall be available for not to exceed $37,000 for 
official reception and representation ex- 
penses when specifically approved by the 
Secretary. 

SEC. 202. The Secretary shall make avail- 
able through assignment not more than 60 
employees of the Public Health Service to 
assist in child survival activities and to 
work in AIDS programs through and with 
funds provided by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the United Nations 
International Children's Emergency Fund or 
the World Health Organization. 

SEC. 203. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act may be used to implement 
section 399L(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act or section 1503 of the National Institutes 
of Health Revitalization Act of 1993, Public 
Law 103-43. 

SEC. 204. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be used to withhold pay- 
ment to any State under the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act by reason of 
& determination that the State is not in 
compliance with section 1340.2(d)(2)(ii) of 
title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
This provision expires upon the date of en- 
actment of the reauthorization of the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act or 
upon September 30, 1996, whichever occurs 
first. 

SEC. 205. None of the funds appropriated in 
this or any other Act for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Administration shall 
be used to pay the salary of an individual, 
through a grant or other extramural mecha- 
nism, at a rate in excess of $125,000 per year. 

SEC. 206. Taps and other assessments made 
by any office located in the Department of 
Health and Human Services shall be treated 
as a reprogramming of funds except that this 
provision shall not apply to assessments re- 
quired by authorizing legislation, or related 
to working capital funds or other fee-for- 
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service activities. None of the funds appro- 
priated in this Act may be expended pursu- 
ant to section 241 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, except for funds specifically pro- 
vided for in this Act, prior to the Secretary's 
preparation and submission of a report to 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate and of the House detailing the planned 
uses of such funds. 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEC. 207. Of the funds appropriated or oth- 
erwise made available for the Department of 
Health and Human Services, General Depart- 
mental Management, for fiscal year 1996, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Shall transfer to the Office of the Inspector 
General such sums as may be necessary for 
any expenses with respect to the provision of 
security protection for the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

SEC. 208. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be obligated or expended for 
the Federal Council on Aging under the 
Older Americans Act or the Advisory Board 
on Child Abuse and Neglect under the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEc. 209. Not to exceed 1 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Department of Health and 
Human Services in this Act may be trans- 
ferred between such appropriations, but no 
such appropriation shall be increased by 
more than 3 percent by any such transfers: 
Provided, That the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress are notified 
at least fifteen days in advance of any trans- 


fers. 

SEC. 210. Of the funds provided for the ac- 
count heading Disease Control, Research, 
and Training’ in Public Law 104-91. 
$31,642,000, to be derived from the Violent 
Crime Reduction Trust Fund, is hereby 
available for carrying out sections 40151, 
40261, and 40293 of Public Law 103-322 not- 
withstanding any provision of Public Law 
104-91. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEc. 211. The Director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health may transfer funds made 
available for the National Institutes of 
Health under Public Law 104-91 between the 
Institutes, Centers, and the National Library 
of Medicine to carry out the purposes of part 
D of title XXIII of the Public Health Service 
Act, provided that no appropriation may be 
decreased by more than 2 percent by any 
such transfers and that the Congress is 
promptly notified of the transfer. 

SEc. 212. In fiscal year 1996, the National 
Library of Medicine may enter into personal 
services contracts for the provision of serv- 
ices in facilities owned, operated, or con- 
structed under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

SEC. 213. Notwithstanding section 106 of 
Public Law 104-91, appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention shall be 
available for fiscal year 1996 as specified in 
section 101 of Public Law 104-91. 

This title may be cited as the Department 
of Health and Human Services Appropria- 
tions Act, 1996”. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATION REFORM 

For carrying out activities authorized by 
titles II and III of the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, $95,000,000 which shall become 
available on July 1, 1996, and remain avail- 
able through September 30, 1997. 

EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

For carrying out title I of the Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and 
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section 418A of the Higher Education Act, 
$6,049,113,000, of which $6,032,774,000 shall be- 
come available on July 1, 1996 and shall re- 
main available through September 30, 1997: 
Provided, That $4,949,505,000 shall be available 
for basic grants under section 1124, which 
shall be allocated without regard to section 
1124(d): Provided further, That up to $3,500,000 
of these funds shall be available to the Sec- 
retary on October 1, 1995 and shall remain 
available through September 30, 1997, to ob- 
tain updated local-educational-agency-level 
census poverty data from the Bureau of the 
Census: Provided further, That $549,945,000 
shall be available for concentration grants 
under section 1124(A) and $3,370,000 shall be 
available for evaluations under section 1501: 
Provided further, That no funds shall be re- 
served under section 1003(a) of said Act. 
IMPACT AID 

For carrying out programs of financial as- 
sistance to federally affected schools author- 
ized by title VIII of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, $693,000,000, of 
which $583,011,000 shall be for basic support 
payments under section 8003(b), $40,000,000 
shall be for payments for children with dis- 
abilities under section 8003(d), $50,000,000, to 
remain available until expended, shall be for 
payments under section 8003(f), $5,000,000 
Shall be for construction under section 8007, 
and $14,989,000 shall be for Federal property 
payments under section 8002. 

SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

For carrying out school improvement ac- 
tivities authorized by titles II, IV-A-1, V-A, 
VI, section 7203, and titles IX, X and XIII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965; the Stewart B. McKinney Home- 
less Assistance Act; and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964; $946,227,000 of which $773,000,000 shall 
become available on July 1, 1996, and remain 
available through September 30, 1997: Pro- 
vided, That of the amount appropriated, 
$275,000,000 shall be for Eisenhower profes- 
sional development State grants under title 
II-B and $275,000,000 shall be for innovative 
education program strategies State grants 
under title VI-A: Provided further, That not 
less than $3,000,000 shall be for innovative 
programs under section 5111. 

BILINGUAL AND IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, bilingual and immigrant edu- 
cation activities authorized by title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, $150,000,000 of which $50,000,000 shall be 
for immigrant education programs author- 
ized by part C: Provided, That State edu- 
cational agencies may use all, or any part of, 
their part C allocation for competitive 
grants to local educational agencies: Pro- 
vided further, That the Department of Edu- 
cation should only support instructional pro- 
grams which ensure that students com- 
pletely master English in a timely fashion (a 
period of three to five years) while meeting 
rigorous achievement standards in the aca- 
demic content areas: Provided further, That 
no funds shall be available for subpart 3 of 
part A. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

For carrying out parts B, C, D, E, F, G, and 
H and section 610(j)(2)(C) of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, 
$3,245,447,000, of which $3,000,000,000 shall be- 
come available for obligation on July 1, 1996, 
and shall remain available through Septem- 
ber 30, 1997. 

REHABILITATION SERVICES AND DISABILITY 

RESEARCH 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 

wise provided, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
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the Technology-Related Assistance for Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Act, and the Helen 
Keller National Center Act, as amended, 
$2,452,620,000, of which $4,500,000 shall be for 
employment-related activities of the 1996 
Paralympic Games. 

SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR PERSONS WITH 

DISABILITIES 

AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 

For carrying out the Act of March 3, 1879, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 101 et seq.), $6,680,000. 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 

For the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf under titles I and II of the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf Act of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 4301 
et seq.), $42,180,000: Provided, That from the 
amount available, the Institute may at its 
discretion use funds for the endowment pro- 
gram as authorized under section 207. 

GALLAUDET UNIVERSITY 

For the Kendall Demonstration Elemen- 
tary School, the Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf, and the partial support of Gallau- 
det University under titles I and II of the 
Education of the Deaf Act of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 
4301 et seq.), $77,629,000: Provided, That from 
the amount available, the University may at 
its discretion use funds for the endowment 
program as authorized under section 207. 

VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act, the Adult Education Act, and the Na- 
tional Literacy Act of 1991, $1,257,134,000, of 
which $4,869,000 shall be for the National In- 
stitute for Literacy; and of which 
$1,254,215,000 shall become available on July 
1, 1996 and shall remain available through 
September 30, 1997: Provided, That of the 
amounts made available under the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act, $5,000,000 shall be for na- 
tional programs under title IV without re- 
gard to section 451 and $350,000 shall be for 
evaluations under section 346(b) of the Act. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

For carrying out subparts 1 and 3 of part A, 
part C, and part E of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
$6,643,246,000, which shall remain available 
through September 30, 1997: Provided, That 
notwithstanding section 401(a)(1) of the Act, 
there shall be not to exceed 3,650,000 Pell 
Grant recipients in award year 1995-1996. 

The maximum Pell Grant for which a stu- 
dent shall be eligible during award year 1996- 
1997 shall be $2,440: Provided, That notwith- 
standing section 401(g) of the Act, as amend- 
ed, if the Secretary determines, prior to pub- 
lication of the payment schedule for award 
year 1996-1997, that the $5,423,331,000 included 
within this appropriation for Pell Grant 
awards for award year 1996-1997, and any 
funds available from the fiscal year 1995 ap- 
propriation for Pell Grant awards, are insuf- 
ficient to satisfy fully all such awards for 
which students are eligible, as calculated 
under section 401(b) of the Act, the amount 
paid for each such award shall be reduced by 
either a fixed or variable percentage, or by a 
fixed dollar amount, as determined in ac- 
cordance with a schedule of reductions estab- 
lished by the Secretary for this purpose. 

FEDERAL FAMILY EDUCATION LOAN PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 

For Federal administrative expenses to 
carry out guaranteed student loans author- 
ized by title IV, part B, of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, as amended, $30,066,000. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 

wise provided, parts A and B of title III, 
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without regard to section 360(a)(1)(B)(ii), and 
part A of title IV, part E of title V, parts A, 
B, and C of title VI, title VII, title IX, part 
A and subpart 1 of part B of title X, part A 
of title XI of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, Public Law 102-423 and the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961; $836,964,000, of which $16,712,000 
for interest subsidies under title VII of the 
Higher Education Act, as amended, shall re- 
main available until expended. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For partial support of Howard University 
(20 U.S.C. 121 et seq.), $174,671,000. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES LOANS 


The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
make such expenditures, within the limits of 
funds available under this heading and in ac- 
cord with law, and to make such contracts 
and commitments without regard to fiscal 
year limitation, as provided by section 104 of 
the Government Corporation Control Act (31 
U.S.C. 9104), as may be necessary in carrying 
out the program for the current fiscal year. 

COLLEGE HOUSING AND ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

LOANS PROGRAM 


For administrative expenses to carry out 
the existing direct loan program of college 
housing and academic facilities loans en- 
tered into pursuant to title VII, part C, of 
the Higher Education Act, as amended, 
$700,000. 

COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 


Pursuant to title VII, part C of the Higher 
Education Act, as amended, for necessary ex- 
penses of the college housing loans program, 
previously carried out under title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950, the Secretary shall 
make expenditures and enter into contracts 
without regard to fiscal year limitation 
using loan repayments and other resources 
available to this account. Any unobligated 
balances becoming available from fixed fees 
paid into this account pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 
1749d, relating to payment of costs for in- 
spections and site visits, shall be available 
for the operating expenses of this account. 


HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
CAPITAL FINANCING, PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


The total amount of bonds insured pursu- 
ant to section 724 of title VII, part B of the 
Higher Education Act shall not exceed 
$357,000,000, and the cost, as defined in sec- 
tion 502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, of such bonds shall not exceed zero. 

For administrative expenses to carry out 
the Historically Black College and Univer- 
sity Capital Financing Program entered into 
pursuant to title VII, part B of the Higher 
Education Act, as amended, $166,000. 


EDUCATION RESEARCH, STATISTICS, AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


For carrying out activities authorized by 
the Educational Research, Development, Dis- 
semination, and Improvement Act; the Na- 
tional Education Statistics Act; section 2102, 
parts A, B, C, and D of title III, parts A, B, 
I, K, and section 10601 of title X, part C of 
title XIII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, and sec- 
tion 601 of Public Law 103-227, $328,268,000: 
Provided, That $4,000,000 shall be for section 
10601 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act: Provided further, That $25,000,000 
shall be for section 3136 (K-12 technology 
learning challenges) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act: Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph may be obligated or expended for 
the Goals 2000 Community Partnerships Pro- 
gram. 
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LIBRARIES 


For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I, II, and III of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act, and 
title II-B of the Higher Education Act, 
$131,505,000, of which $16,369,000 shall be used 
to carry out the provisions of title II of the 
Library Services and Construction Act and 
shall remain available until expended. 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, the Department of Education 
Organization Act, including rental of con- 
ference rooms in the District of Columbia 
and hire of two passenger motor vehicles, 
$327,319,000. 

OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


For expenses necessary for the Office for 
Civil Rights, as authorized by section 203 of 
the Department of Education Organization 
Act, $55,451,000. 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
Inspector General, as authorized by section 
212 of the Department of Education Organi- 
zation Act, $28,654,000. 

HEADQUARTERS RENOVATION 


For necessary expenses for the renovation 
of the Department of Education head- 
quarters building, $7,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1998. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 301. No funds appropriated in this Act 
may be used for the transportation of stu- 
dents or teachers (or for the purchase of 
equipment for such transportation) in order 
to overcome racial imbalance in any school 
or school system, or for the transportation 
of students or teachers (or for the purchase 
of equipment for such transportation) in 
order to carry out a plan of racial desegrega- 
tion of any school or school system. 

SEC. 302. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used to require, directly or 
indirectly, the transportation of any student 
to a school other than the school which is 
nearest the student’s home, except for a stu- 
dent requiring special education, to the 
school offering such special education, in 
order to comply with title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. For the purpose of this 
section an indirect requirement of transpor- 
tation of students includes the transpor- 
tation of students to carry out a plan involv- 
ing the reorganization of the grade structure 
of schools, the pairing of schools, or the clus- 
tering of schools, or any combination of 
grade restructuring, pairing or clustering. 
The prohibition described in this section 
does not include the establishment of mag- 
net schools. 

SEC. 303. No funds appropriated under this 
Act may be used to prevent the implementa- 
tion of programs of voluntary prayer and 
meditation in the public schools. 

SEC. 304. No funds appropriated under this 
Act shall be made available for opportunity 
to learn standards or strategies. 

SEC. 305. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, funds available under section 458 
of the Higher Education Act shall not exceed 
$260,000,000 for fiscal year 1996. The Depart- 
ment of Education shall use such funds as 
follows: (i) $100,000,000 for the indirect ad- 
ministrative expenses of the loan programs 
under part B and part D of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act; (ii) $95,000,000 for administrative 
cost allowances owed to guaranty agencies 
for fiscal year 1995 estimated at $95,000,000; 
and (iii) administrative cost allowances to 
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guaranty agencies, to be paid quarterly, cal- 
culated on the basis of 0.85 percent of the 
total principal amount of loans upon which 
insurance was issued on or after October 1, 
1995 by such guaranty agency. Receipt of 
such funds and uses of such funds by guar- 
anty agencies shall be in accordance with 
section 428(f) of the Higher Education Act. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, for fiscal year 1996 there shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary from funds not other- 
wise appropriated, funds to be obligated for 
subsidy costs for the William D. Ford Direct 
Loan Program which represent the esti- 
mated long-term cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of direct administrative expenses cal- 
culated on a net present value basis. 

Notwithstanding section 458 of the Higher 
Education Act, the Secretary may not use 
funds available under that section or any 
other section for subsequent fiscal years for 
administrative expenses of the William D. 
Ford Direct Loan Program. The Secretary 
may not require the return of guaranty 
agency reserve funds during fiscal year 1996, 
except after consultation with both the 
chairman and ranking member of the House 
Economic and Educational Opportunities 
Committee and the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee. Any reserve funds re- 
covered by the Secretary shall be returned to 
the Treasury of the United States for pur- 
poses of reducing the Federal debt. 

No funds available to the Secretary may be 
used for (1) marketing, advertising or pro- 
motion of the William D. Ford Direct Loan 
Program, or for the hiring of advertising 
agencies or other third parties to provide ad- 
vertising services, or (2) payment of adminis- 
trative fees relating to the William D. Ford 
Direct Loan Program to institutions of high- 
er education, or (3) for purposes of conduct- 
ing an evaluation of the William D. Ford Di- 
rect Loan Program except as administered 
by the Advisory Committee on Student Fi- 
nancial Assistance. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, for academic year 1996-1997 and for each 
Succeeding academic year, loans made under 
part D of the Higher Education Act, includ- 
ing Federal Direct Consolidation Loans, 
Shall represent not more than 40 percent of 
the new student loan volume for such year, 
except that the Secretary shall not enter 
into an agreement with an eligible institu- 
tion that has not applied and been accepted 
for participation in the direct loan program 
on or before September 30, 1995. 

SEC. 306. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be obligated or expended to 
carry out sections 727, 932, and 1002 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, section 621(b) 
of Public Law 101-589, the President's Advi- 
sory Commission on Educational Excellence 
for Hispanic Americans, and the President's 
Board of Advisors on Historically Black Col- 
leges and Universities. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEC. 307. Not to exceed 1 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Department of Education 
in this Act may be transferred between such 
appropriations, but no such appropriation 
shall be increased by more than 3 percent by 
any such transfers: Provided, That the Appro- 
priations Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress are notified at least fifteen days in ad- 
vance of any transfers. 

This title may be cited as the “Department 
of Education Appropriations Act, 1996”. 

TITLE IV—RELATED AGENCIES 
ARMED FORCES RETIREMENT HOME 

For expenses necessary for the Armed 

Forces Retirement Home to operate and 
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maintain the United States Soldiers' and 
Airmen's Home and the United States Naval 
Home, to be paid from funds available in the 
Armed Forces Retirement Home Trust Fund, 
$55,971,000, of which $1,954,000 shall remain 
available until expended for construction 
and renovation of the physical plants at the 
United States Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Home 
and the United States Naval Home: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall not be avail- 
able for the payment of hospitalization of 
members of the Soldiers’ and Airmen's Home 
in United States Army hospitals at rates in 
excess of those prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army upon recommendation of the 
Board of Commissioners and the Surgeon 
General of the Army. 

CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 

SERVICE 


DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER SERVICE PROGRAMS, 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
For expenses necessary for the Corporation 
for National and Community Service to 
carry out the provisions of the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act of 1973, as amended, 
$196,270,000. 
CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
For payment to the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, as authorized by the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, an amount which shall 
be available within limitations specified by 
that Act, for the fiscal year 1998, $250,000,000: 
Provided, That no funds made available to 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting by 
this Act shall be used to pay for receptions, 
parties, or similar forms of entertainment 
for Government officials or employees: Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds con- 
tained in this paragraph shall be available or 
used to aid or support any program or activ- 
ity from which any person is excluded, or is 
denied benefits, or is discriminated against, 
on the basis of race, color, national origin, 
religion, or sex. 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For expenses necessary for the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service to carry out 
the functions vested in it by the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C. 171- 
180, 182-183), including hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and for expenses necessary 
for the Labor-Management Cooperation Act 
of 1978 (29 U.S.C. 175a); and for expenses nec- 
essary for the Service to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by the Civil Service Reform 
Act, Public Law 95-454 (5 U.S.C. chapter 71), 
$32,896,000 including $1,500,000, to remain 
available through September 30, 1997, for ac- 
tivities authorized by the Labor Manage- 
ment Cooperation Act of 1978 (29 U.S.C. 175a): 
Provided, That notwithstanding 31 U.S.C. 
3302, fees charged for special training activi- 
ties up to full-cost recovery shall be credited 
to and merged with this account, and shall 
remain available until expended: Provided 
further, That the Director of the Service is 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States gifts of services and real, personal, or 
other property in the aid of any projects or 
functions within the Director’s jurisdiction. 
FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 
COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For expenses necessary for the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commission 
(30 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), $6,200;000. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses for the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
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Science, established by the Act of July 20, 
1970 (Public Law 91-345, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 102-95), $829,000. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON DISABILITY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the National 
Council on Disability as authorized by title 
IV of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
amended, $1,793,000. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL 


For expenses necessary for the National 
Education Goals Panel, as authorized by 
title II, part A of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, $1,000,000. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the National 
Labor Relations Board to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 
141-167), and other laws, $167,245,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
available to organize or assist in organizing 
agricultural laborers or used in connection 
with investigations, hearings, directives, or 
orders concerning bargaining units composed 
of agricultural laborers as referred to in sec- 
tion 2(3) of the Act of July 5, 1935 (29 U.S.C. 
152), and as amended by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, as amended, and as 
defined in section 3(f) of the Act of June 25, 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 203), and including in said defi- 
nition employees engaged in the mainte- 
nance and operation of ditches, canals, res- 
ervoirs, and waterways when maintained or 
operated on a mutual, nonprofit basis and at 
least 95 per centum of the water stored or 
supplied thereby is used for farming pur- 
poses: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation may be used by the National 
Labor Relations Board to petition a United 
States district court for temporary relief or 
a restraining order as described under sec- 
tion 10(j) of the National Labor Relations 
Act unless there is a reasonable likelihood of 
success on the merits of the complaint that 
an unfair labor practice has occurred, there 
is a possibility of irreparable harm if such 
relief is not granted, a balancing of hard- 
ships favors injunctive relief, and harm to 
the public interest stemming from injunc- 
tive relief is tolerable in light of the benefits 
achieved by such relief. 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended (45 U.S.C. 151-188), including emer- 
gency boards appointed by the President, 
$7,837,000. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 

COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion (29 U.S.C. 661), $8,100,000. 

PHYSICIAN PAYMENT REVIEW COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary to carry out sec- 
tion 1845(a) of the Social Security Act, 
$2,923,000, to be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from the Federal Supplementary Medi- 
cal Insurance Trust Fund. 

PROSPECTIVE PAYMENT ASSESSMENT 
COMMISSION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary to carry out sec- 
tion 1886(e) of the Social Security Act, 
$3,267,000, to be transferred to this appropria- 
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tion from the Federal Hospital Insurance and 
the Federal Supplementary Medical Insur- 
ance Trust Funds. 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
PAYMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUNDS 


For payment to the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and the Federal Disabil- 
ity Insurance trust funds, as provided under 
sections 201(m), 228(g), and 1131(b)(2) of the 
Social Security Act, $22,641,000. 

In addition, to reimburse these trust funds 
for administrative expenses to carry out sec- 
tions 9704 and 9706 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, $10,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


SPECIAL BENEFITS FOR DISABLED COAL MINERS 


For carrying out title IV of the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977, 
$485,396,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

For making, after July 31 of the current 
fiscal year, benefit payments to individuals 
under title IV of the Federal Mine Safety 
and Health Act of 1977, for costs incurred in 
the current fiscal year, such amounts as may 
be necessary. 

For making benefit payments under title 
IV of the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Act of 1977 for the first quarter of fiscal year 
1997, $170,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 


For carrying out titles XI and XVI of the 
Social Security Act, section 401 of Public 
Law 92-603, section 212 of Public Law 93-66, 
as amended, and section 405 of Public Law 
95-216, including payment to the Social Secu- 
rity trust funds for administrative expenses 
incurred pursuant to section 201(g)1) of the 
Social Security Act, $18,753,834,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That any 
portion of the funds provided to a State in 
the current fiscal year and not obligated by 
the State during that year shall be returned 
to the Treasury. 

For making, after June 15 of the current 
fiscal year, benefit payments to individuals 
under title XVI of the Social Security Act, 
for unanticipated costs incurred for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, such sums as may be nec- 
essary. 

For carrying out title XVI of the Social 
Security Act for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1997, $9,260,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses, including the hire 
of two medium size passenger motor vehi- 
cles, and not to exceed $10,000 for official re- 
ception and representation expenses, not 
more than $5,164,268,000 may be expended, as 
authorized by section 201(g¢)(1) of the Social 
Security Act or as necessary to carry out 
sections 9704 and 9706 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 from any one or all of the 
trust funds referred to therein: Provided, 
That reimbursement to the trust funds under 
this heading for administrative expenses to 
carry out sections 9704 and 9706 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 shall be made, with 
interest, not later than September 30, 1997. 

In addition to funding already available 
under this heading, and subject to the same 
terms and conditions, $407,000,000, for disabil- 
ity caseload processing. 

In addition to funding already available 
under this heading, and subject to the same 
terms and conditions, $228,000,000, which 
shall remain available until expended, to in- 
vest in a state-of-the-art computing net- 
work, including related equipment and ad- 
ministrative expenses associated solely with 
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this network, for the Social Security Admin- 
istration and the State Disability Deter- 
mination Services, may be expended from 
any or all of the trust funds as authorized by 
section 201(g)(1) of the Social Security Act. 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
For expenses necessary for the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $4,816,000, together with not to ex- 
ceed $21,076,000, to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(gY1) of 
the Social Security Act from the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
and the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
DUAL BENEFITS PAYMENTS ACCOUNT 
For payment to the Dual Benefits Pay- 
ments Account, authorized under section 
15(d) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1974, 
$239,000,000, which shall include amounts be- 
coming available in fiscal year 1996 pursuant 
to section 224(c)1)B) of Public Law 98-76; 
and in addition, an amount, not to exceed 2 
percent of the amount provided herein, shall 
be available proportional to the amount by 
which the product of recipients and the aver- 
age benefit received exceeds $239,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the total amount provided herein 
shall be credited in 12 approximately equal 
amounts on the first day of each month in 
the fiscal year. 
FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS 
For payment to the accounts established 
in the Treasury for the payment of benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act for inter- 
est earned on unnegotiated checks, $300,000, 
to remain available through September 30, 
1997, which shall be the maximum amount 
available for payment pursuant to section 
417 of Public Law 98-76. 
LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATION 
For necessary expenses for the Railroad 
Retirement Board, $73,561,000, to be derived 
from the railroad retirement accounts. 
LIMITATION ON RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ADMINISTRATION FUND 
For further expenses necessary for the 
Railroad Retirement Board, for administra- 
tion of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, not less than $17,255,000 shall be ap- 
portioned for fiscal year 1996 from moneys 
credited to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance administration fund. 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT FUND 
To effect management improvements, in- 
cluding the reduction of backlogs, accuracy 
of taxation accounting, and debt collection, 
$659,000, to be derived from the railroad re- 
tirement accounts and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account: Provided, That 
these funds shall supplement, not supplant, 
existing resources devoted to such oper- 
ations and improvements. 
LIMITATION ON THE OFFICE OF INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 
For expenses necessary for the Office of In- 
spector General for audit, investigatory and 
review activities, as authorized by the In- 
Spector General Act of 1978, as amended, not 
more than $5,673,000, to be derived from the 
railroad retirement accounts and railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 
UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF PEACE 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses of the United 
States Institute of Peace as authorized in 
the United States Institute of Peace Act, 
$11,500,000. £ 
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TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 501. The Secretaries of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education are au- 
thorized to transfer unexpended balances of 
prior appropriations to accounts correspond- 
ing to current appropriations provided in 
this Act: Provided, That such transferred bal- 
ances are used for the same purpose, and for 
the same periods of time, for which they 
were originally appropriated. 

SEC. 502. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

Sec. 503. (a) No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used, other 
than for normal and recognized executive- 
legislative relationships, for publicity or 
propaganda purposes, for the preparation, 
distribution, or use of any kit, pamphlet, 
booklet, publication, radio, television, or 
film presentation designed to support or de- 
feat legislation pending before the Congress, 
except in presentation to the Congress itself. 

(b) No part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be used to pay the salary or 
expenses of any grant or contract recipient, 
or agent acting for such recipient, related to 
any activity designed to influence legisla- 
tion or appropriations pending before the 
Congress. 

SEC. 504. The Secretaries of Labor and Edu- 
cation are each authorized to make available 
not to exceed $15,000 from funds available for 
Salaries and expenses under titles I and III, 
respectively, for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses; the Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
is authorized to make available for official 
reception and representation expenses not to 
exceed $2,500 from the funds available for 
“Salaries and expenses, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service“; and the Chairman 
of the National Mediation Board is author- 
ized to make available for official reception 
and representation expenses not to exceed 
$2,500 from funds available for “Salaries and 
expenses, National Mediation Board". 

SEC. 505. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, no funds appropriated under 
this Act shall be used to carry out any pro- 
gram of distributing sterile needles for the 
hypodermic injection of any illegal drug un- 
less the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services determines that such programs are 
effective in preventing the spread of HIV and 
do not encourage the use of illegal drugs. 

SEC. 506. (a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE 
EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that, to the greatest extent 
practicable, all equipment and products pur- 
chased with funds made available in this Act 
should be American-made. 

(b) NOTICE REQUIREMENT.—In providing fi- 
nancial assistance to, or entering into any 
contract with, any entity using funds made 
available in this Act, the head of each Fed- 
eral agency, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, shall provide to such entity a notice 
describing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 507. When issuing statements, press 
releases, requests for proposals, bid solicita- 
tions and other documents describing 
projects or programs funded in whole or in 
part with Federal money, all grantees re- 
ceiving Federal funds, including but not lim- 
ited to State and local governments and re- 
cipients of Federal research grants, shall 
clearly state (1) the percentage of the total 
costs of the program or project which will be 
financed with Federal money, (2) the dollar 
amount of Federal funds for the project or 
program, and (3) percentage and dollar 
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amount of the total costs of the project or 
program that will be financed by nongovern- 
mental sources. 

SEC. 508. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act shall be expended for any 
abortion except when it is made known to 
the Federal entity or official to which funds 
are appropríated under this Act that such 
procedure is necessary to save the life of the 
mother or that the pregnancy is the result of 
an act of rape or incest. 

SEC. 509. Effective October 1, 1993, and ap- 
plicable thereafter, and notwithstanding any 
other law, each State is and remains free not 
to fund abortions to the extent that the 
State in its sole discretion deems appro- 
priate, except where the life of the mother 
would be endangered if the fetus were carried 
to term. 

SEC. 510. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law— 

(1) no amount may be transferred from an 
appropriation account for the Departments 
of Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education except as authorized in this or 
any subsequent appropriation act, or in the 
Act establishing the program or activity for 
which funds are contained in this Act; 

(2) no department, agency, or other entity, 
other than the one responsible for admin- 
istering the program or activity for which an 
appropriation is made in bis Act, may exer- 
cise authority for the timing of the obliga- 
tion and expenditure of such appropriation, 
or for the purposes for which it is obligated 
and expended, except to the extent and in 
the manner otherwise provided in sections 
1512 and 1518 of title 31, United States Code; 
and 

(3) no funds provided under this Act shall 
be available for the salary (or any part 
thereof) of an employee who is reassigned on 
& temporary detail basis to another position 
in the employing agency or department or in 
any other agency or department, unless the 
detailis independently approved by the head 
of the employing department or agency. 

SEC. 511. LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS.— 
None of the funds made available in this Act 
may be used for the expenses of an electronic 
benefit transfer (EBT) task force. 

SEC. 512. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used to enforce the re- 
quirements of section 428(b)(1)(U)(iii) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 with respect to 
any lender when it is made known to the 
Federal official having authority to obligate 
or expend such funds that the lender has a 
loan portfolio under part B of title IV of such 
Act that is equal to or less than $5,000,000. 

SEC. 513. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for Pell Grants 
under subpart 1 of part A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to students at- 
tending an institution of higher education 
that is ineligible to participate in a loan pro- 
gram under such title as a result of a default 
determination under section 435(a)(2) of such 
Act, unless such institution has a participa- 
tion rate index (as defined at 34 CFR 668.17) 
that is less than or equal to 0.0375. 

SEC. 514. (a) HIGH COST TRAINING EXCEP- 
TION.—Section 428H(d)(2) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1078-8(d)(2)) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the following: except in 
cases where the Secretary determines that a 
higher amount is warranted in order to carry 
out the purpose of this part with respect to 
students engaged in specialized training re- 
quiring exceptionally high costs of edu- 
cation, but the annual insurable limit per 
student shall not be deemed to be exceeded 
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by a line of credit under which actual pay- 
ments by the lender to the borrower will not 
be made in any years in excess of the annual 
limit.". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall be effective for 
loans made to cover the cost of instruction 
for periods of enrollment beginning on or 
after July 1, 1996. 

SEC. 515. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used to carry out any 
Federal program, or to provide financial as- 
sistance to any State, when it is made 
known to the Federal official having author- 
ity to obligate or expend such funds that— 

(1) such Federal program or State subject 
any health care entity to discrimination on 
the basis that— 

(A) the entity refuses to undergo training 
in the performance of induced abortions, to 
provide such training, to perform such abor- 
tions, or to provide referrals for such abor- 
tions; 

(B) the entity refuses to make arrange- 
ments for any of the activities specified in 
subparagraph (A); or 

(C) the entity attends (or attended) a post- 
graduate physician training program, or any 
other program of training in the health pro- 
fessions, that does not (or did not) require or 
provide training in the performance of in- 
duced abortions, or make arrangements for 
the provision of such training; or 

(2) in granting a legal status to a health 
care entity (including a licemse or certifi- 
cate), or in providing to the entity financial 
assistance, a service, or another benefit, 
such Federal program or State require that 
the entity be an accredited postgraduate 
physician training program, or that the en- 
tity have completed or be attending such a 
program, if the applicable standards for ac- 
creditation of the program include the stand- 
ard that the program must require or pro- 
vide training in the performance of induced 
abortions, or make arrangements for the 
provision of such training. 

EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF HOME HEALTH AGENCY 
RECERTIFICATION SURVEYS 


SEC. 516. Section 1891(c)(2)(A) of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395bbb(c)(2)(A)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking 15 months" and inserting 
“36 months", and 

(2) by striking the second sentence and in- 
serting the following: The Secretary shall 
establish a frequency for surveys of home 
health agencies within this 36-month inter- 
val commensurate with the need to assure 
the delivery of quality home health serv- 
ices.". 


TITLE VI—ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


SEC. 601. In addition to amounts otherwise 
provided in this Act, the following amounts 
are hereby appropriated as specified for the 
following appropriation accounts: Health 
Care Financing Administration. Program 
Management", $396,000,000; Office of the Sec- 
retary, Office of Inspector General“. 
$43,000,000; and Social Security Administra- 
tion, “Limitation on Administrative Ex- 
penses”, $111,000,000. 

SEC. 602. Appropriations and funds made 
available pursuant to section 601 of this Act 
shall be available until enactment into law 
of a subsequent appropriation for fiscal year 
1996 for any project or activity provided for 
in section 601. 

This Act may be cited as the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1996”. á 
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(d) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
programs, projects or activities provided for 
in the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996, 
ata rate of operations and to the extent and 
in the manner provided for, the provisions of 
such Act to be effective as if it had been en- 
acted into law as the regular appropriations 
Act, as follows: 

AN ACT 

Making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and for sundry inde- 
pendent agencies, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1996, and for other pur- 
poses. 

TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the payment of compensation benefits 
to or on behalf of veterans as authorized by 
law (38 U.S.C. 107, chapters 11, 13, 51, 53, 55, 
and 61); pension benefits to or on behalf of 
veterans as authorized by law (38 U.S.C. 
chapters 15, 51, 53, 55, and 61; 92 Stat. 2508); 
and burial benefits, emergency and other of- 
ficers’ retirement pay, adjusted-service cred- 
its and certificates, payment of premiums 
due on commercial life insurance policies 
guaranteed under the provisions of Article 
IV of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940, as amended, and for other bene- 
fits as authorized by law (38 U.S.C. 107, 1312, 
1977, and 2106, chapters 23, 51, 53, 55, and 61; 
50 U.S.C. App. 540-548; 43 Stat. 122, 123; 45 
Stat. 735; 76 Stat. 1198); $18,331,561,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That not to exceed $25,180,000 of the amount 
appropriated shall be reimbursed to “General 
operating expenses" and Medical care“ for 
necessary expenses in implementing those 
provisions authorized in the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990, and in the Veter- 
ans' Benefits Act of 1992 (38 U.S.C. chapters 
51, 53, and 55), the funding source for which 
is specifically provided as the Compensa- 
tion and pensions" appropriation: Provided 
further, That such sums as may be earned on 
an actual qualifying patient basis, shall be 
reimbursed to Medical facilities revolving 
fund" to augment the funding of individual 
medical facilities for nursing home care pro- 
vided to pensioners as authorized by the Vet- 
erans' Benefits Act of 1992 (38 U.S.C. chapter 
55): Provided further, That $12,000,000 pre- 
viously transferred from Compensation and 
pensions" to ''Medical facilities revolving 
fund" shall be transferred to this heading. 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

For the payment of readjustment and reha- 
bilitation benefits to or on behalf of veterans 
as authorized by law (38 U.S.C. chapters 21, 
30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 39, 51, 53, 55, and 61), 
$1,345,300,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That funds shall be avail- 
able to pay any court order, court award or 
any compromise settlement arising from 
litigation involving the vocational training 
program authorized by section 18 of Public 
Law 98-77, as amended. 

VETERANS INSURANCE AND INDEMNITIES 

For military and naval insurance, national 
service life insurance, servicemen’s indem- 
nities, service-disabled veterans insurance, 
and veterans mortgage life insurance as au- 
thorized by law (38 U.S.C. chapter 19; 70 Stat. 
887; 72 Stat. 487), $24,890,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 
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GUARANTY AND INDEMNITY PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct and guaranteed 
loans, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of the program, as au- 
thorized by 38 U.S.C. chapter 37, as amended: 
Provided, That such costs, including the cost 
of modifying such loans, shall be as defined 
in section 502 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct and guaranteed loan 
programs, $65,226,000, which may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriation 
for General operating expenses“ 

LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct and guaranteed 
loans, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of the program, as au- 
thorized by 38 U.S.C. chapter 37, as amended: 
Provided, That such costs, including the cost 
of modifying such loans, shall be as defined 
in section 502 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct and guaranteed loan 
programs, $52,138,000, which may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriation 
for General operating expenses". 

DIRECT LOAN PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct loans, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the purpose of 
the program, as authorized by 38 U.S.C. 
chapter 37, as amended: Provided, That such 
costs, including the cost of modifying such 
loans, shall be as defined in section 502 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, as amend- 
ed: Provided further, That during 1996, within 
the resources available, not to exceed 
$300,000 in gross obligations for direct loans 
are authorized for specially adapted housing 
loans (38 U.S.C. chapter 37). 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct loan program, $459,000, 
which may be transferred to and merged 
with the appropriation for General operat- 
ing expenses". 

EDUCATION LOAN FUND PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct loans, $1,000, as au- 
thorized by 38 U.S.C. 3698, as amended: Pro- 
vided, That such costs, including the cost of 
modifying such loans, shall be as defined in 
section 502 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, as amended: Provided further, That 
these funds are available to subsidize gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans not to exceed $4,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses 
necessary to carry out the direct loan pro- 
gram, $195,000, which may be transferred to 
and merged with the appropriation for ''Gen- 
eral operating expenses 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION LOANS PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct loans, $54,000, as au- 
thorized by 38 U.S.C. chapter 31, as amended: 
Provided, 'That such costs, including the cost 
of modifying such loans, shall be as defined 
in section 502 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended: Provided further, 
That these funds are available to subsidize 
gross obligations for the principal amount of 
direct loans not to exceed $1,964,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses 
necessary to carry out the direct loan pro- 
gram, $377,000, which may be transferred to 
and merged with the appropriation ſor Gen- 
eral operating expenses". 
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NATIVE AMERICAN VETERAN HOUSING LOAN 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For administrative expenses to carry out 
the direct loan program authorized by 38 
U.S.C. chapter 37, subchapter V, as amended, 
$205,000, which may be transferred to and 
merged with the appropriation for General 
operating expenses“. 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 


For necessary expenses for the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospitals, nursing 
homes, and domiciliary facilities; for fur- 
nishing, as authorized by law, inpatient and 
outpatient care and treatment to bene- 
ficiaries of the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs, including care and treatment in facili- 
ties not under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and furnishing rec- 
reational facilities, supplies, and equipment; 
funeral, burial, and other expenses incidental 
thereto for beneficiaries receiving care in 
Department of Veterans Affairs facilities; 
administrative expenses in support of plan- 
ning, design, project management, real prop- 
erty acquisition and disposition, construc- 
tion and renovation of any facility under the 
jurisdiction or for the use of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs; oversight, engineering 
and architectural activities not charged to 
project cost; repairing, altering, improving 
or providing facilities in the several hos- 
pitals and homes under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, not oth- 
erwise provided for, either by contract or by 
the hire of temporary employees and pur- 
chase of materials; uniforms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902); aid to State homes as authorized by 
law (38 U.S.C. 1741); and not to exceed 
$8,000,000 to fund cost comparison studies as 
referred to in 38 U.S.C. 8110(a)(5); 
$16,564,000,000, plus reimbursements: Pro- 
vided, That of the funds made available 
under this heading, $789,000,000 is for the 
equipment and land and structures object 
classifications only, which amount shall not 
become available for obligation until August 
1, 1996, and shall remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1997. 


MEDICAL AND PROSTHETIC RESEARCH 


For necessary expenses in carrying out 
programs of medical and prosthetic research 
and development as authorized by law (38 
U.S.C. chapter 73), to remain available until 
September 30, 1997, $257,000,000, plus reim- 
bursements. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses in the administra- 
tion of the medical, hospital, nursing home, 
domiciliary, construction, supply, and re- 
search activities, as authorized by law; ad- 
ministrative expenses in support of planning, 
design, project management, architectural, 
engineering, real property acquisition and 
disposition, construction and renovation of 
any facility under the jurisdiction or for the 
use of the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
including site acquisition; engineering and 
architectural activities not charged to 
project cost; and research and development 
in building construction technology; 
$63,602,000, plus reimbursements. 


TRANSITIONAL HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For the cost of direct loans, $7,000, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 102-54, section 8, 
which shall be transferred from the General 
post fund"': Provided, 'That such costs, includ- 
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ing the cost of modifying such loans, shall be 
as defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That these funds are available to sub- 
sidize gross obligations for the principal 
amount of direct loans not to exceed $70,000. 
In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct loan program, $54,000, 
which shall be transferred from the “General 
post fund", as authorized by Public Law 102- 
54, section 8. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


For necessary operating expenses of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, not other- 
wise provided for, including uniforms or al- 
lowances therefor, as authorized by law; not 
to exceed $25,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and reimbursement of the 
General Services Administration for security 
guard services, and the Department of De- 
fense for the cost of overseas employee mail; 
$848,143,000: Provided, That of the amount ap- 
propriated and any other funds made avail- 
able from any other source for activities 
funded under this heading, except reimburse- 
ments, not to exceed $214,109,000 shall be 
available for General Administration; in- 
cluding not to exceed (1) $2,766,000 for person- 
nelcompensation and benefits and $50,000 for 
travel in the Office of the Secretary, (2) 
$4,397,000 for personnel compensation and 
benefits and $75,000 for travel in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Policy and Plan- 
ning, (3) $1,980,000 for personnel compensa- 
tion and benefits and $33,000 for travel in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Affairs, and (4) $3,740,000 for per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits and 
$100,000 for travel in the Office of Assistant 
Secretary for Public and Intergovernmental 
Affairs: Provided further, That during fiscal 
year 1996, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the number of individuals em- 
ployed by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs (1) in other than career appointee” po- 
sitions in the Senior Executive Service shall 
not exceed 6, and (2) in schedule C positions 
shall not exceed 11: Provided further, That 
not to exceed $6,000,000 of the amount appro- 
priated shall be available for administrative 
expenses to carry out the direct and guaran- 
teed loan programs under the Loan Guaranty 
Program Account: Provided further, That 
funds under this heading shall be available 
to administer the Service Members Occupa- 
tional Conversion and Training Act: Provided 
further, That none of the funds under this 
heading may be obligated or expended for the 
acquisition of automated data processing 
equipment and services for Department of 
Veterans Affairs regional offices to support 
Stage III of the automated data equipment 
modernization program of the Veterans Ben- 
efits Administration. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY SYSTEM 


For necessary expenses for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the National Ceme- 
tery System not otherwise provided for, in- 
cluding uniforms or allowances therefor, as 
authorized by law; cemeterial expenses as 
authorized by law; purchase of three pas- 
senger motor vehicles, for use in cemeterial 
operations; and hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles, $72,604,000. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 


sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $30,900,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For constructing, altering, extending and 
improving any of the facilities under the ju- 
risdiction or for the use of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, or for any of the purposes 
set forth in sections 316, 2404, 2406, 8102, 8103, 
8106, 8108, 8109, 8110, and 8122 of title 38, 
United States Code, including planning, ar- 
chitectural and engineering services, main- 
tenance or guarantee period services costs 
associated with equipment guarantees pro- 
vided under the project, services of claims 
analysts, offsite utility and storm drainage 
system construction costs, and site acquisi- 
tion, where the estimated cost of a project is 
$3,000,000 or more or where funds for a 
project were made available in a previous 
major project appropriation, $136,155,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That except for advance planning of projects 
funded through the advance planning fund 
and the design of projects funded through 
the design fund, none of these funds shall be 
used for any project which has not been con- 
sidered and approved by the Congress in the 
budgetary process: Provided further, That 
funds provided in this appropriation for fis- 
cal year 1996, for each approved project shall 
be obligated (1) by the awarding of a con- 
struction documents contract by September 
30, 1996, and (2) by the awarding of a con- 
struction contract by September 30, 1997: 
Provided further, That the Secretary shall 
promptly report in writing to the Comptrol- 
ler General and to the Committees on Appro- 
priations any approved major construction 
project in which obligations are not incurred 
within the time limitations established 
above; and the Comptroller General shall re- 
view the report in accordance with the pro- 
cedures established by section 1015 of the Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 (title X of 
Public Law 93-344): Provided further, That no 
funds from any other account except the 
“Parking revolving fund’’, may be obligated 
for constructing, altering, extending, or im- 
proving a project which was approved in the 
budget process and funded in this account 
until one year after substantial completion 
and beneficial occupancy by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs of the project or any part 
thereof with respect to that part only: Pro- 
vided further, That of the funds made avail- 
able under this heading in Public Law 103- 
327, $7,000,000 shall be transferred to the 
“Parking revolving fund". 

CONSTRUCTION, MINOR PROJECTS 


For constructing, altering, extending, and 
improving any of the facilities under the ju- 
risdiction or for the use of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, including planning, archi- 
tectural and engineering services, mainte- 
nance or guarantee period services costs as- 
sociated with equipment guarantees pro- 
vided under the project, services of claims 
analysts, offsite utility and storm drainage 
system construction costs, and site acquisi- 
tion, or for any of the purposes set forth in 
sections 316, 2404, 2406, 8102, 8103, 8106, 8108, 
8109, 8110, and 8122 of title 38, United States 
Code, where the estimated cost of a project 
is less than $3,000,000, $190,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, along with unobli- 
gated balances of previous ''Construction, 
minor projects" appropriations which are 
hereby made available for any project where 
the estimated cost is less than $3,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That funds in this account shall be 
available for (1) repairs to any of the non- 
medical facilities under the jurisdiction or 
for the use of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs which are necessary because of loss 
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or damage caused by any natural disaster or 
catastrophe, and (2) temporary measures 
necessary to prevent or to minimize further 
loss by such causes. 


PARKING REVOLVING FUND 


For the parking revolving fund as author- 
ized by law (38 U.S.C. 8109), income from fees 
collected, to remain available until ex- 
pended. Resources of this fund shall be avail- 
able for all expenses authorized by 38 U.S.C. 
8109 except operations and maintenance 
costs which will be funded from ‘Medical 
care". 

GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF STATE 
EXTENDED CARE FACILITIES 

For grants to assist the several States to 
acquire or construct State nursing home and 
domiciliary facilities and to remodel, modify 
or alter existing hospital, nursing home and 
domiciliary facilities in State homes, for fur- 
nishing care to veterans as authorized by law 
(38 U.S.C. 8131-8137), $47,397,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

GRANTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF STATE 
VETERANS CEMETERIES 

For grants to aid States in establishing, 
expanding, or improving State veteran ceme- 
teries as authorized by law (38 U.S.C. 2408), 
$1,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1998. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


SEC. 101. Any appropriation for 1996 for 
"Compensation and pensions", Readjust- 
ment benefits", and Veterans insurance and 
indemnities" may be transferred to any 
other of the mentioned appropriations. 

SEC. 102. Appropriations available to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs for 1996 for 
salaries and expenses shall be available for 
services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

SEC. 108. No part of the appropriations in 
this Act for the Department of Veterans AÍ- 
fairs (except the appropriations for ''Con- 
struction, major projects", ''Construction, 
minor projects“, and the Parking revolving 
fund") shall be available for the purchase of 
any site for or toward the construction of 
any new hospital or home. 

SEC. 104. No part of the foregoing appro- 
priations shall be available for hospitaliza- 
tion or examination of any persons except 
beneficiaries entitled under the laws bestow- 
ing such benefits to veterans, unless reim- 
bursement of cost is made to the appropria- 
tion at such rates as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs. 

SEC. 105. Appropriations available to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs for fiscal 
year 1996 for "Compensation and pensions", 
“Readjustment benefits", and Veterans in- 
surance and indemnities" shall be available 
for payment of prior year accrued obliga- 
tions required to be recorded by law against 
the corresponding prior year accounts within 
the last quarter of fiscal year 1995. 

SEc. 106. Appropriations accounts available 
to the Department of Veterans Affairs for 
fiscal year 1996 shall be available to pay 
prior year obligations of corresponding prior 
year appropriations accounts resulting from 
title X of the Competitive Equality Banking 
Act, Public Law 100-86, except that if such 
obligations are from trust fund accounts 
they shall be payable from “Compensation 
and pensions". 2 

SEC. 107. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
is authorized to transfer, without compensa- 
tion or reimbursement, the jurisdiction and 
control of a parcel of land consisting of ap- 
proximately 6.3 acres, located on the south 
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edge of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
Medical and Regional Office Center, Wichita, 
Kansas, including buildings Nos. 8 and 30 and 
other improvements thereon, to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation for the purpose of 
expanding and modernizing United States 
Highway 54: Provided, That if necessary, the 
exact acreage and legal description of the 
real property transferred shall be determined 
by a survey satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall bear the cost of such survey: 
Provided further, 'That the Secretary of 
Transportation shall be responsible for all 
costs associated with the transferred land 
and improvements thereon, and compliance 
with all existing statutes and regulations: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation may require such additional terms 
and conditions as each Secretary considers 
appropriate to effectuate this transfer of 
land. 
TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For assistance under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended (“the Act" 
herein) (42 U.S.C. 1437), not otherwise pro- 
vided for, $10,155,795,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That of the total 
amount provided under thís head, $160,000,000 
Shall be for the development or acquisition 
cost of public housing for Indian families, in- 
cluding amounts for housing under the mu- 
tual help homeownership opportunity pro- 
gram under section 202 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
1437bb): Provided further, That of the total 
amount provided under this head, 
82. 500,000,000 shall be for modernization of ex- 
isting public housing projects pursuant to 
section 14 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 14371), includ- 
ing up to $20,000,000 for the inspection of pub- 
lic housing uníts, contract expertise, and 
training and technical assistance, directly or 
indirectly, under grants, contracts, or coop- 
erative agreements, to assist in the over- 
sight and management of public and Indian 
housing (whether or not the housing is being 
modernized with assistance under this pro- 
viso) or tenant-based assistance, including, 
but not limited to, an annual resident sur- 
vey, data collection and analysis, training 
and technical assistance by or to officials 
and employees of the Department and of pub- 
lic housing agencies and to residents in con- 
nection with the public and Indian housing 
program: Provided further, That of the total 
amount provided under this head, $400,000,000 
shall be for rental subsidy contracts under 
the section 8 existing housing certificate 
program and the housing voucher program 
under section 8 of the Act, except that such 
amounts shall be used only for units nec- 
essary to provide housing assistance for resi- 
dents to be relocated from existing federally 
subsidized or assisted housing, for replace- 
ment housing for units demolished or dis- 
posed of (including units to be disposed of 
pursuant to a homeownership program under 
section 5(h) or title III of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937) from the public housing 
inventory, for funds related to litigation set- 
tlements, for the conversion of section 23 
projects to assistance under section 8, for 
public housing agencies to implement alloca- 
tion plans approved by the Secretary for des- 
ignated housing, for funds to carry out the 
family unification program, and for the relo- 
cation of witnesses in connection with ef- 
forts to combat crime in public and assisted 
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housing pursuant to a request from a law en- 
forcement or prosecution agency: Provided 
further, That of the total amount provided 
under this head, $4,350,862,000 shall be for as- 
sistance under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437) for use in connec- 
tion with expiring or terminating section 8 
subsidy contracts, such amounts shall be 
merged with all remaining obligated and un- 
obligated balances heretofore appropriated 
under the heading Renewal of expiring sec- 
tion 8 subsidy contracts": Provided further, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, assistance reserved under the two pre- 
ceding provisos may be used in connection 
with any provision of Federal law enacted in 
this Act or after the enactment of this Act 
that authorizes the use of rental assistance 
amounts in connection with such terminated 
or expired contracts: Provided further, That 
the Secretary may determine not to apply 
section 8(0)(6)(B) of the Act to housing 
vouchers during fiscal year 1996: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the total amount provided 
under this head, $610,575,000 shall be for 
amendments to section 8 contracts other 
than contracts for projects developed under 
section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959, as 
amended; and $261,000,000 shall be for section 
8 assistance and rehabilitation grants for 
property disposition: Provided further, That 
50 per centum of the amounts of budget au- 
thority, or in lieu thereof 50 per centum of 
the cash amounts associated with such budg- 
et authority, that are recaptured from 
projects described in section 1012(a) of the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Amendments Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-628, 
102 Stat. 3224, 3268) shall be rescinded, or in 
the case of cash, shall be remitted to the 
Treasury, and such amounts of budget au- 
thority or cash recaptured and not rescinded 
or remitted to the Treasury shall be used by 
State housing finance agencies or local gov- 
ernments or local housing agencies with 
projects approved by the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for which settle- 
ment occurred after January 1, 1992, in ac- 
cordance with such section: Provided further, 
That of the total amount provided under this 
head, $171,000,000 shall be for housing oppor- 
tunities for persons with AIDS under title 
VIII, subtitle D of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act; and $65,000,000 
shall be for the lead-based paint hazard re- 
duction program as authorized under sec- 
tions 1011 and 1053 of the Residential Lead- 
Based Hazard Reduction Act of 1992: Provided 
further, That the Secretary may make up to 
$5,000,000 of any amount recaptured in this 
account available for the development of 
performance and financial systems. 

Of the total amount provided under this 
head, $624,000,000, plus amounts recaptured 
from interest reduction payment contracts 
for section 236 projects whose owners prepay 
their mortgages during fiscal year 1996 
(which amounts shall be transferred and 
merged with this account), shall be for use in 
conjunction with properties that are eligible 
for assistance under the Low Income Hous- 
ing Preservation and Resident Homeowner- 
ship Act of 1990 (LIHPRHA) or the Emer- 
gency Low-Income Housing Preservation Act 
of 1987 (ELIHPA): Provided, That prior to 
July 1, 1996, funding to carry out plans of ac- 
tion shall be limited to sales of projects to 
non-profit organizations, tenant-sponsored 
organizations, and other priority purchasers: 
Provided further, That of the amount made 
available by this paragraph, up to $10,000,000 
Shall be available for preservation technical 
assistance grants pursuant to section 253 of 
the Housing and Community Development 
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Act of 1987, as amended: Provided further, 
That with respect to amounts made avail- 
able by this paragraph, after July 1, 1996, if 
the Secretary determines that the demand 
for funding may exceed amounts available 
for such funding, the Secretary (1) may de- 
termine priorities for distributing available 
funds, including giving priority funding to 
tenants displaced due to mortgage prepay- 
ment and to projects that have not yet been 
funded but which have approved plans of ac- 
tion; and (2) may impose a temporary mora- 
torium on applications by potential recipi- 
ents of such funding: Provided further, That 
an owner of eligible low-income housing may 
prepay the mortgage or request voluntary 
terminaton of a mortgage insurance con- 
tract, so long as said owner agrees not to 
raise rents for sixty days after such prepay- 
ment: Provided further, That an owner of eli- 
gible low-income housing who has not timely 
filed a second notice under section 216(d) 
prior to the effective date of this Act may 
file such notice by March 1, 1996: Provided 
further, That such developments have been 
determined to have preservation equity at 
least equal to the lesser of $5,000 per unit or 
$500,000 per project or the equivalent of eight 
times the most recently published fair mar- 
ket rent for the area in which the project is 
located as the appropriate unit size for all of 
the units in the eligible project: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary may modify the reg- 
ulatory agreement to permit owners and pri- 
ority purchasers to retain rental income in 
excess of the basic rental charge in projects 
assisted under section 236 of the National 
Housing Act, for the purpose of preserving 
the low and moderate income character of 
the housing: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary may give priority to funding and 
processing the following projects provided 
that the funding is obligated not later than 
August 1, 1996: (1) projects with approved 
plans of action to retain the housing that 
file a modified plan of action no later than 
July 1, 1996 to transfer the housing; (2) 
projects with approved plans of action that 
are subject to a repayment or settlement 
agreement that was executed between the 
owner and the Secretary prior to September 
1, 1995; (3) projects for which submissions 
were delayed as a result of their location in 
areas that were designated as a Federal dis- 
aster area in a Presidential Disaster Declara- 
tion; and (4) projects whose processing was, 
in fact or in practical effect, suspended, de- 
ferred, or interrupted for a period of twelve 
months or more because of differing inter- 
pretations, by the Secretary and an owner or 
by the Secretary and a State or local rent 
regulatory agency, concerning the timing of 
filing eligibility or the effect of a presump- 
tively applicable State or local rent control 
law or regulation on the determination of 
preservation value under section 213 of 
LIHPRHA, as amended, if the owner of such 
project filed notice of intent to extend the 
low-income affordability restrictions of the 
housing, or transfer to a qualified purchaser 
who would extend such restrictions, on or be- 
fore November 1, 1993: Provided further, That 
eligible low-income housing shall include 
properties meeting the requirements of this 
paragraph with mortgages that are held by a 
State agency as a result of a sale by the Sec- 
retary without insurance, which imme- 
diately before the sale would have been eligi- 
ble low-income housing under LIHPRHA: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriated funds, each unas- 
sisted low-income family residing in the 
housing on the date of prepayment or vol- 
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untary termination, and whose rent, as a re- 
sult of a rent increase occurring no later 
than one year after the date of the prepay- 
ment, exceeds 30 percent of adjusted income, 
shall be offered tenant-based assistance in 
accordance with section 8 or any successor 
program, under which the family shall pay 
no less for rent than it paid on such date: 
Provided further, That any family receiving 
tenant-based assistance under the preceding 
proviso may elect (1) to remain in the unit of 
the housing and if the rent exceeds the fair 
market rent or payment standard, as appli- 
cable, the rent shall be deemed to be the ap- 
plicable standard, so long as the administer- 
ing public housing agency finds that the rent 
is reasonable in comparison with rents 
charged for comparable unassisted housing 
units in the market or (2) to move from the 
housing and the rent will be subject to the 
fair market rent of the payment standard, as 
applicable, under existing program rules and 
procedures: Provided further, That up to 
$10,000,000 of the amount made available by 
this paragraph may be used at the discretion 
of the Secretary to reimburse owners of eli- 
gible properties for which plans of action 
were submitted prior to the effective date of 
this Act, but were not executed for lack of 
available funds, with such reimbursement 
available only for documented costs directly 
applicable to the preparation of the plan of 
action as determined by the Secretary, and 
shall be made available on terms and condi- 
tions to be established by the Secretary: Pro- 
vided further, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, effective October 1, 
1996, the Secretary shall suspend further 
processing of preservation applications 
which do not have approved plans of action. 
Of the total amount provided under this 
head, $780,190,000 shall be for capital ad- 
vances, including amendments to capital ad- 
vance contracts, for housing for the elderly, 
as authorized by section 202 of the Housing 
Act of 1959, as amended, and for project rent- 
al assistance, and amendments to contracts 
for project rental assistance, for supportive 
housing for the elderly under section 202(c)(2) 
of the Housing Act of 1959; and $233,168,000 
shall be for capital advances, including 
amendments to capital advance contracts, 
for supportive housing for persons with dis- 
abilities, as authorized by section 811 of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act; and for project rental assist- 
ance, and amendments to contracts for 
project rental assistance, for supportive 
housing for persons with disabilities as au- 
thorized by section 811 of the Cranston-Gon- 
zalez National Affordable Housing Act: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary may designate up 
to 25 percent of the amounts earmarked 
under this paragraph for section 811 of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act for tenant-based assistance, as 
authorized under that section, which assist- 
ance is five-years in duration: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary may waive any pro- 
vision of section 202 of the Housing Act of 
1959 and section 811 of the National Afford- 
able Housing Act (including the provisions 
governing the terms and conditions of 
project rental assistance) that the Secretary 
determines is not necessary to achieve the 
objectives of these programs, or that other- 
wise impedes the ability to develop, operate 
or administer projects assisted under these 
programs, and may make provision for alter- 
native conditions or terms where appro- 
priate. 
PUBLIC HOUSING DEMOLITION, SITE REVITALIZA- 
TION, AND REPLACEMENT HOUSING GRANTS 
For grants to public housing agencies for 
the purposes of enabling the demolition of 
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obsolete public housing projects or portions 
thereof, the revitalization (where appro- 
priate) of sites (including remaining public 
housing units) on which such projects are lo- 
cated, replacement housing which will avoid 
or lessen concentrations of very low-income 
families, and tenant-based assistance in ac- 
cordance with section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 for the purpose of provid- 
ing replacement housing and assisting ten- 
ants to be displaced by the demolition, 
$280,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall award 
such funds to public housing agencies by a 
competition which includes among other rel- 
evant criteria the local and national impact 
of the proposed demolition and revitalization 
activities and the extent to which the public 
housing agency could undertake such activi- 
ties without the additional assistance to be 
provided hereunder: Provided further, That el- 
igible expenditures hereunder shall be those 
expenditures eligible under section 8 and sec- 
tion 14 of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437f and 1): Provided further, 
That the Secretary may impose such condi- 
tions and requirements as the Secretary 
deems appropriate to effectuate the purposes 
of this paragraph: Provided further, That the 
Secretary may require an agency selected to 
receive funding to make arrangemeL.: satis- 
factory to the Secretary for use of an entity 
other than the agency to carry out this pro- 
gram where the Secretary determines that 
such action will help to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this paragraph: Provided further, That 
in the event an agency selected to receive 
funding does not proceed expeditiously as de- 
termined by the Secretary, the Secretary 
shall withdraw any funding made available 
pursuant to this paragraph that has not been 
obligated by the agency and distribute such 
funds to one or more other eligible agencies, 
or to other entities capable of proceeding ex- 
peditiously in the same locality with the 
original program: Provided further, That of 
the foregoing $280,000,000, the Secretary may 
use up to .67 per centum for technical assist- 
ance, to be provided directly or indirectly by 
grants, contracts or cooperative agreements, 
including training and cost of necessary 
travel for participants in such training, by 
or to officials and employees of the Depart- 
ment and of public housing agencies and to 
residents: Provided further, That any replace- 
ment housing provided with assistance under 
this head shall be subject to section 18(f) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended by section 201(b)(2) of this Act. 
FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

From the fund established by section 236(g) 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, all 
uncommitted balances of excess rental 
charges as of September 30, 1995, and any col- 
lections during fiscal year 1996 shall be 
transferred, as authorized under such sec- 
tion, to the fund authorized under section 
201(j) of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Amendments of 1978, as amended. 

RENTAL HOUSING ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

The limitation otherwise applicable to the 
maximum payments that may be required in 
any fiscal year by all contracts entered into 
under section 236 of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1715z-1) is reduced in fiscal 
year 1996 by not more than $2,000,000 in un- 
committed balances of authorizations pro- 
vided for this purpose in appropriations Acts: 
Provided, That up to $163,000,000 of recaptured 
section 236 budget authority resulting from 
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the prepayment of mortgages subsidized 
under section 236 of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1715z-1) shall be rescinded in 
fiscal year 1996. 

PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION OF LOW-INCOME 

HOUSING PROJECTS 

For payments to public housing agencies 
and Indian housing authorities for operating 
subsidies for low-income housing projects as 
authorized by section 9 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1987, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1437g), $2,800,000,000. 

DRUG ELIMINATION GRANTS FOR LOW-INCOME 

HOUSING 

For grants to public and Indian housing 
agencies for use in eliminating crime in pub- 
lic housing projects authorized by 42 U.S.C. 
11901-11908, for grants for federally assisted 
low-income housing authorized by 42 U.S.C. 
11909, and for drug information clearinghouse 
services authorized by 42 U.S.C. 11921-11925, 
$290,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which $10,000,000 shall be for 
grants, technical assistance, contracts and 
other assistance training, program assess- 
ment, and execution for or on behalf of pub- 
lic housing agencies and resident organiza- 
tions (including the cost of necessary travel 
for participants in such training) and of 
which $2,500,000 shall be used in connection 
with efforts to combat violent crime in pub- 
lic and assisted housing under the Operation 
Safe Home program administered by the In- 
spector General of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development: Provided, That 
the term “drug-related crime”, as defined in 
42 U.S.C. 11905(2), shall also include other 
types of crime as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

HOME INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIPS PROGRAM 

For the HOME investment partnerships 
program, as authorized under title II of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act (Public Law 101-625), as amend- 
ed, $1,400,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

INDIAN HOUSING LOAN GUARANTEE FUND 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, $3,000,000, 
as authorized by section 184 of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1992 (106 
Stat. 3739): Provided, That such costs, includ- 
ing the costs of modifying such loans, shall 
be as defined in section 502 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That these funds are available 
to subsidize total loan principal, any part of 
which is to be guaranteed, not to exceed 

HOMELESS ASSISTANCE 
HOMELESS ASSISTANCE GRANTS 

For the emergency shelter grants program 
(as authorized under subtitle B of title IV of 
the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assist- 
ance Act (Public Law 100-77), as amended); 
the supportive housing program (as author- 
ized under subtitle C of title IV of such Act); 
the section 8 moderate rehabilitation single 
room occupancy program (as authorized 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended) to assist homeless individuals 
pursuant to section 441 of the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act; and the 
shelter plus care program (as authorized 
under subtitle F of title IV of such Act), 
$823,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. — 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For grants to States and units of general 
local government and for related expenses, 
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not otherwise provided for, necessary for car- 
rying out a community development grants 
program as authorized by title I of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 1974, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 5301), $4,600,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1998: 
Provided, That $50,000,000 shall be available 
for grants to Indian tribes pursuant to sec- 
tion 106(a)(1) of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 5301), $2,000,000 shall be available as a 
grant to the Housing Assistance Council, 
$1,000,000 shall be available as a grant to the 
National American Indian Housing Council, 
and $27,000,000 shall be available for special 
purpose grants" pursuant to section 107 of 
such Act: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed 20 per centum of any grant made with 
funds appropriated herein (other than a 
grant made available under the preceding 
proviso to the Housing Assistance Council or 
the National American Indian Housing Coun- 
cil or a grant using funds under section 
107(b)(3) of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974) shall be expended for 
“Planning and Management Development“ 
and "Administration" as defined in regula- 
tions promulgated by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development: Provided 
further, 'That section 105(a)(25) of such Act, as 
added by section 907(b)1) of the Cranston- 
Gonzalez National Affordable Housing Act, 
shall continue to be effective after Septem- 
ber 30, 1995, notwithstanding section 907(b)(2) 
of such Act: Provided further, That section 
916 of the Cranston-Gonzalez National Af- 
fordable Housing Act shall apply with re- 
spect to fiscal year 1996, notwithstanding 
section 916(f) of that Act. 

Of the amount provided under this head- 
ing, the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment may use up to $53,000,000 for 
grants to public housing agencies (including 
Indian housing authorities), nonprofit cor- 
porations, and other appropriate entities for 
a supportive services program to assist resi- 
dents of public and assisted housing, former 
residents of such housing receiving tenant- 
based assistance under section 8 of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1437f), and other low-income fami- 
lies and individuals to become self-sufficient: 
Provided, That the program shall provide 
supportive services, principally for the bene- 
fit of public housing residents, to the elderly 
and the disabled, and to families with chil- 
dren where the head of the household would 
benefit from the receipt of supportive serv- 
ices and is working, seeking work, or is pre- 
paring for work by participating in job train- 
ing or educational programs: Provided fur- 
ther, That the supportive services shall in- 
clude congregate services for the elderly and 
disabled, service coordinators, and coordi- 
nated educational, training, and other sup- 
portive services, including academic skills 
training, job search assistance, assistance re- 
lated to retaining employment, vocational 
and entrepreneurship development and sup- 
port programs, transportation, and child 
care: Provided further, That the Secretary 
shall require applicants to demonstrate firm 
commitments of funding or services from 
other sources: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary shall select public and Indian housing 
agencies to receive assistance under this 
head on a competitive basis, taking into ac- 
count the quality of the proposed program 
(including any innovative approaches), the 
extent of the proposed coordination of sup- 
portive services, the extent of commitments 
of funding or services from other sources, the 
extent to which the proposed program in- 
cludes reasonably achievable, quantifiable 
goals for measuring performance under the 
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program over a three-year period, the extent 
of success an agency has had in carrying out 
other comparable initiatives, and other ap- 
propriate criteria established by the Sec- 
retary. 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, $12,000,000 shall be available for 
contracts, grants, and other assistance, 
other than loans, not otherwise provided for, 
for providing counseling and advice to ten- 
ants and homeowners both current and pro- 
spective, with respect to property mainte- 
nance, financial management, and such 
other matters as may be appropriate to as- 
sist them in improving their housing condi- 
tions and meeting the responsibilities of ten- 
ancy or homeownership, including provisions 
for training and for support of voluntary 
agencies and services as authorized by sec- 
tion 106 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968, as amended, notwithstand- 
ing section 106(c)(9) and section 106(d)(13) of 
such Act. 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, $15,000,000 shall be available for 
the tenant opportunity program. 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, $20,000,000 shall be available for 
youthbuild program activities authorized by 
subtitle D of title IV of the Cranston-Gon- 
zalez National Affordable Housing Act, as 
amended, and such activities shall be an eli- 
gible activity with respect to any funds 
made available under this heading. 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, 
$31,750,000, as authorized by section 108 of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974: Provided, That such costs, including the 
cost of modifying such loans, shall be as de- 
fined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That these funds are available to sub- 
sidize totalloan principal, any part of which 
is to be guaranteed, not to exceed 
$1,500,000,000: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may make guarantees not to exceed the im- 
mediately foregoing amount notwithstand- 
ing the aggregate limitation on guarantees 
set forth in section 108(k) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974. In ad- 
dition, for administrative expenses to carry 
out the guaranteed loan program, $675,000 
which shall be transferred to and merged 
with the appropriation for departmental sal- 
aries and expenses. 

The amount made available for fiscal year 
1995 for a special purpose grant for the ren- 
ovation of the central terminal in Buffalo, 
New York, shall be made available for the 
central terminal and for other public facili- 
ties in Buffalo, New York. 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 
RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 

For contracts, grants, and necessary ex- 
penses of programs of research and studies 
relating to housing and urban problems, not 
otherwise provided for, as authorized by title 
V of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1970, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1701z-1 et 
seq.), including carrying out the functions of 
the Secretary under section 1(a)(1)(i) of Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1968, $34,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1997. 

FAIR HOUSING AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FAIR HOUSING ACTIVITIES 

For contracts, grants, and other assist- 
ance, not otherwise provided for, as author- 
ized by title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1968, as amended by the Fair Housing 
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Amendments Act of 1988, and for contracts 
with qualified fair housing enforcement or- 
ganizations, as authorized by section 561 of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1987, as amended by the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992, 
$30,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997. 

MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFERS OF FUNDS) 

For necessary administrative and non- 
administrative expenses of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, not oth- 
erwise provided for, including not to exceed 
$7,000 for official reception and representa- 
tion expenses,  $962,558,0000 of which 
$532,782,000 shall be provided from the var- 
ious funds of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and $9,101,000 shall be provided from 
funds of the Government National Mortgage 
Association, and $675,000 shall be provided 
from the Community Development Grants 
Program account. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $47,850,000, of which $11,283,000 shall 
be transferred from the various funds of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

OFFICE OF FEDERAL HOUSING ENTERPRISE 

OVERSIGHT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For carrying out the Federal Housing En- 
terprise Financial Safety and Soundness Act 
of 1992, $14,895,000, to remain available until 
expended, from the Federal Housing Enter- 
prise Oversight Fund: Provided, That such 
amounts shall be collected by the Director as 
authorized by section 1316 (a) and (b) of such 
Act, and deposited in the Fund under section 
1316(f) of such Act. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


FHA—MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


(INCLUDING TRANSFERS OF FUNDS) 


During fiscal year 1996, commitments to 
guarantee loans to carry out the purposes of 
section 203(b) of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, shall not exceed a loan principal 
of $110,000,000,000: Provided, That during fis- 
cal year 1996, the Secretary shall sell as- 
signed mortgage notes having an unpaid 
principal balance of up to $4,000,000,000, 
which notes were originally insured under 
section 203(b) of the National Housing Act: 
Provided further, That the Secretary may use 
any negative subsidy amounts from the sale 
of such assigned mortgage notes during fis- 
cal year 1996 for the disposition of properties 
or notes under this heading. 

During fiscal year 1996, obligations to 
make direct loans to carry out the purposes 
of section 204(g) of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, shall not exceed $200,000,000: 
Provided, That the foregoing amount shall be 
for loans to nonprofit and governmental en- 
tities in connection with sales of single fam- 
ily real properties owned by the Secretary 
and formerly insured under section 203 of 
such Act. $ 

For administrative expenses necessary to 
carry out the guaranteed and direct loan 
program, $341,595,000, to be derived from the 
FHA-mutual mortgage insurance guaranteed 
loans receipt account, of which not to exceed 
$334,483,000 shall be transferred to the appro- 
priation for departmental salaries and ex- 
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penses; and of which not to exceed $7,112,000 
Shall be transferred to the appropriation for 
the Office of Inspector General. 

FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFERS OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, as au- 
thorized by sections 238 and 519 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1715z-3 and 
1735c), including the cost of modifying such 
loans, $85,000,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That such costs shall be 
as defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That these funds are available to sub- 
sidize total loan principal any part of which 
is to be guaranteed of not to exceed 
$17,400,000,000: Provided further, That during 
fiscal year 1996, the Secretary shall sell as- 
signed notes having an unpaid principal bal- 
ance of up to $4,000,000,000, which notes were 
originally obligations of the funds estab- 
lished under sections 238 and 519 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act: Provided further, That 
the Secretary may use any negative subsidy 
amounts from the sale of such assigned 
mortgage notes during fiscal year 1996, in ad- 
dition to amounts otherwise provided, for 
the disposition of properties or notes under 
this heading (including the credit subsidy for 
the guarantee of loans or the reduction of 
positive credit subsidy amounts that would 
otherwise be required for the sale of such 
properties or notes), and for any other pur- 
pose under this heading: Provided further, 
That any amounts made available in any 
prior appropriation Act for the cost (as such 
term is defined in section 502 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974) of guaranteed 
loans that are obligations of the funds estab- 
lished under section 238 or 519 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act that have not been obli- 
gated or that are deobligated shall be avail- 
&ble to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development in connection with the making 
of such guarantees and shall remain avail- 
able until expended, notwithstanding the ex- 
piration of any period of availability other- 
wise applicable to such amounts. 

Gross obligations for the principal amount 
of direct loans, as authorized by sections 
204(g), 207(1), 238(a), and 519(a) of the National 
Housing Act, shall not exceed $120,000,000; of 
which not to exceed $100,000,000 shall be for 
bridge financing in connection with the sale 
of multifamily real properties owned by the 
Secretary and formerly insured under such 
Act; and of which not to exceed $20,000,000 
Shall be for loans to nonprofit and govern- 
mental entities in connection with the sale 
of single-family real properties owned by the 
Secretary and formerly insured under such 
Act. 

In addition, for administrative expenses 
necessary to carry out the guaranteed and 
direct loan programs, $202,470,000, of which 
$198,299,000 shall be transferred to the appro- 
priation for departmental salaries and ex- 
penses; and of which $4,171,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to the appropriation for the Office of 
Inspector General. 

GOVERNMENT NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
GUARANTEES OF MORTGAGE-BACKED SECURITIES 
LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDES TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

During fiscal year 1996, new commitments 
to issue guarantees to carry out the purposes 
of section 306 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1721(g)), shall not exceed 
$110,000,000,000. 

For administrative expenses necessary to 
carry out the guaranteed mortgage-backed 
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Securities program, $9,101,000, to be derived 
from the GNMA—guarantees of mortgage- 
backed securities guaranteed loan receipt ac- 
count, of which not to exceed $9,101,000 shall 
be transferred to the appropriation for de- 
partmental salaries and expenses. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


EXTEND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS FROM THE 
RESCISSION ACT 

SEC. 201. (a) PUBLIC AND INDIAN HOUSING 
MODERNIZATION.— 

(1) EXPANSION OF USE OF MODERNIZATION 
FUNDING.—Subsection 14(q) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended to 
read as follows: 

**(0)(1) In addition to the purposes enumer- 
&ted in subsections (a) and (b), a public hous- 
ing agency may use modernization assist- 
ance provided under section 14, and develop- 
ment assistance provided under section 5(a) 
that was not allocated, as determined by the 
Secretary, for priority replacement housing, 
for any eligible activity authorized by this 
section, by section 5, or by applicable Appro- 
priations Acts for a public housing agency, 
including the demolition, rehabilitation, re- 
vitalization, and replacement of existing 
units and projects and, for up to 10 percent of 
its allocation of such funds in any fiscal 
year, for any operating subsidy purpose au 
thorized in section 9. Except for assistance 
used for operating subsidy purposes under 
the preceding sentence, assistance provided 
to a public housing agency under this section 
shall principally be used for the physical im- 
provement or replacement of public housing 
and for associated management improve- 
ments, except as otherwise approved by the 
Secretary. Public housing units assisted 
under this paragraph shall be eligible for op- 
erating subsidies, unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that such units or projects have not 
received sufficient assistance under this Act 
or do not meet other requirements of this 
Act. 

*(2) A public housing agency may provide 
assistance to developments that include 
units for other than very low-income fami- 
lies (‘mixed income developments’), in the 
form of a grant, loan, operating assistance, 
or other form of investment which may be 
made to— 

“(A) a partnership, a limited liability com- 
pany. or other legal entity in which the pub- 
lic housing agency or its affiliate is a gen- 
eral partner, managing member, or other- 
wise participates in the activities of such en- 
tity; or 

B) any entity which grants to the public 
housing agency the option to purchase the 
development within 20 years after initial oc- 
cupancy in accordance with section 42(1)(7) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, as amend- 
ed. Units shall be made available in such de- 
velopments for periods of not less than 20 
years, by master contract or by individual 
lease, for occupancy by low-income families 
referred from time to time by the public 
housing agency. The number of such units 
Shall be: 

“(i) in the same proportion to the total 
number of units in such development that 
the total financial commitment provided by 
the public housing agency bears to the value 
of the total financial commitment in the de- 
velopment, or 

i) not be less than the number of units 
that could have been developed under the 
conventional public housing program with 
the assistance involved, or 

(Iii) as may otherwise be approved by the 
Secretary. 
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“(3) A mixed income development may 
elect to have all units subject only to the ap- 
plicable local real estate taxes, notwith- 
standing that the low-income units assisted 
by public housing funds would otherwise be 
subject to section 6(d) of the Housing Act of 
1937. 

*(4) If an entity that owns or operates à 
mixed-income project under this subsection 
enters into à contract with a public housing 
agency, the terms of which obligate the en- 
tity to operate and maintain a specified 
number of units in the project as public 
housing units in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this Act for the period re- 
quired by law, such contractual terms may 
provide that, if, as a result of a reduction in 
appropriations under section 9, or any other 
change in applicable law, the public housing 
agency is unable to fulfill its contractual ob- 
ligations with respect to those public hous- 
ing units, that entity may deviate, under 
procedures and requirements developed 
through regulations by the Secretary, from 
otherwise applicable restrictions under this 
Act regarding rents, income eligibility, and 
other areas of public housing management 
with respect to a portion or all of those pub- 
lic housing units, to the extent necessary to 
preserve the viability of those units while 
maintaining the low-income character of the 
units, to the maximum extent practicable.". 

(2) APPLICABILITY.—Section 14(q) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed by subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
effective only with respect to assistance pro- 
vided from funds made available for fiscal 
year 1996 or any preceding fiscal year. 

(8) APPLICABILITY TO IHAS.—In accordance 
with section 201(b)2) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, the amendment made by 
this subsection shall apply to public housing 
developed or operated pursuant to a contract 
between the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and an Indian housing author- 


ity. 

(b) ONE-FOR-ONE REPLACEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND INDIAN HOUSING.— 

(1) EXTENDED AUTHORITY.—Section 1002(d) 
of Public Law 104-19 is amended to read as 
follows: 

*(d) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) shall be ef- 
fective for applications for the demolition, 
disposition, or conversion to homeownership 
of public housing approved by the Secretary, 
and other consolidation and relocation ac- 
tivities of public housing agencies under- 
taken, on, before, or after September 30, 1995 
and before September 30, 1996. 

(2) Section 18(f) of the United States Hous- 

ing Act of 1937 is amended by adding at the 
end the following new sentence: 
*No one may rely on the preceding sentence 
as the basis for reconsidering a final order of 
a court issued, or a settlement approved by, 
a court.“ 

(3) APPLICABILITY.—In accordance with sec- 
tion 201(b(2) of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, the amendments made by this 
subsection and by sections 1002 (a), (b), and 
(c) of Public Law 104-19 shall apply to public 
housing developed or operated pursuant to a 
contract between the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development and an Indian hous- 
ing authority. 

CONVERSION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC HOUSING TO 

VOUCHERS 

SEC. 202. (a) IDENTIFICATION OF UNITS.— 
Each public housing agency shall identify 
any public housing developments— 

(1) that are on the same or contiguous 
sites; 

(2) that total more than— 

(A) 300 dwelling units; or 
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(B) in the case of high-rise family buildings 
or substantially vacant buildings; 300 dwell- 
ing units; 

(3) that have a vacancy rate of at least 10 
percent for dwelling units not in funded, on 
Schedule modernization programs; 

(4) identified as distressed housing that the 
public housing agency cannot assure the 
long-term viability as public housing 
through reasonable revitalization, density 
reduction, or achievement of a broader range 
of household income; and 

(5) for which the estimated cost of contin- 
ued operation and modernization of the de- 
velopments as public housing exceeds the 
cost of providing tenant-based assistance 
under section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 for all families in occupancy, 
based on appropriate indicators of cost (such 
as the percentage of total development cost 
required for modernization). 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION AND ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1) STANDARDS FOR IMPLEMENTATION.—The 
Secretary shall establish standards to permit 
implementation of this section in fiscal year 
1996. 

(2) CONSULTATION.—Each public housing 
agency shall consult with the applicable pub- 
lic housing tenants and the unit of general 
local government in identifying any public 
housing developments under subsection (a). 

(3) FAILURE OF PHAS TO COMPLY WITH SUB- 
SECTION (a)—Where the Secretary deter- 
mines that— 

(A) a public housing agency has failed 
under subsection (a) to identify public hous- 
ing developments for removal from the in- 
ventory of the agency in a timely manner; 

(B) a public housing agency has failed to 
identify one or more public housing develop- 
ments which the Secretary determines 
should have been identified under subsection 
(a); or 

(C) one or more of the developments identi- 
fied by the public housing agency pursuant 
to subsection (a) should not, in the deter- 
mination of the Secretary, have been identi- 
fied under that subsection; 
the Secretary may designate the develop- 
ments to be removed from the inventory of 
the public housing agency pursuant to this 
section. 

(c) REMOVAL OF UNITS FROM THE INVEN- 
TORIES OF PUBLIC HOUSING AGENCIES.— 

(1) Each public housing agency shall de- 
velop and carry out a plan in conjunction 
with the Secretary for the removal of public 
housing units identified under subsection (a) 
or subsection (b)(3), over a period of up to 
five years, from the inventory of the public 
housing agency and the annual contributions 
contract. The plan shall be approved by the 
relevant local official as not inconsistent 
with the Comprehensive Housing Afford- 
ability Strategy under title I of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1992, in- 
cluding a description of any disposition and 
demolition plan for the public housing units. 

(2) The Secretary may extend the deadline 
in paragraph (1) for up to an additional five 
years where the Secretary makes a deter- 
mination that the deadline is impracticable. 

(3) The Secretary shall take appropriate 
actions to ensure removal of developments 
identified under subsection (a) or subsection 
(bX3) from the inventory of a public housing 
agency, if the public housing agency fails to 
adequately develop a plan under paragraph 
(1), or fails to adequately implement such 
plan in accordance with the terms of the 
plan. 

(4) To the extent approved in appropria- 
tions Acts, the Secretary may establish re- 
quirements and provide funding under the 
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Urban Revitalization Demonstration pro- 
gram for demolition and disposition of public 
housing under this section. 

(5) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, if a development is removed from the 
inventory of a public housing agency and the 
annual contributions contract pursuant to 
paragraph (1), the Secretary may authorize 
or direct the transfer of— 

(A) in the case of an agency receiving as- 
sistance under the comprehensive improve- 
ment assistance program, any amounts obli- 
gated by the Secretary for the modernization 
of such development pursuant to section 14 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937; 

(B) in the case of an agency receiving pub- 
lic and Indian housing modernization assist- 
ance by formula pursuant to section 14 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, any 
amounts provided to the agency which are 
attributable pursuant to the formula for al- 
locating such assistance to the development 
removed from the inventory of that agency; 
and 

(C) in the case of an agency receiving as- 
sistance for the major reconstruction of ob- 
solete projects, any amounts obligated by 
the Secretary for the major reconstruction 
of the development pursuant to section 5 of 
such Act, 


to the tenant-based assistance program or 
appropriate site revitalization of such agen- 
cy. 

(6) CESSATION OF UNNECESSARY SPENDING.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
if, in the determination of the Secretary, a 
development meets or is likely to meet the 
criteria set forth in subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary may direct the public housing agency 
to cease additional spending in connection 
with the development, except to the extent 
that additional spending is necessary to en- 
sure decent, safe, and sanitary housing until 
the Secretary determines or approves an ap- 
propriate course of action with respect to 
such development under this section. 


(d) CONVERSION TO TENANT-BASED ASSIST- 
ANCE.— 

(1) The Secretary shall make authority 
available to a public housing agency to pro- 
vide tenant-based assistance pursuant to sec- 
tion 8 to families residing in any develop- 
ment that is removed from the inventory of 
the public housing agency and the annual 
contributions contract pursuant to sub- 
section (b). 

(2) Each conversion plan under subsection 
(c) shall— 

(A) require the agency to notify families 
residing in the development, consistent with 
any guidelines issued by the Secretary gov- 
erning such notifications, that the develop- 
ment shall be removed from the inventory of 
the public housing agency and the families 
shall receive tenant-based or project-based 
assistance, and to provide any necessary 
counseling for families; and 

(B) ensure that all tenants affected by a 
determination under this section that a de- 
velopment shall be removed from the inven- 
tory of a public housing agency shall be of- 
fered tenant-based or project-based assist- 
ance and shall be relocated, as necessary, to 
other decent, safe, sanitary, and affordable 
housing which is, to the maximum extent 
practicable, housing of their choice. 


(e) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) The Secretary may require a public 
housing agency to provide such information 
as the Secretary considers necessary for the 
administration of this section. 

(2) As used in this section, the term ‘‘devel- 
opment” shall refer to a project or projects, 
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or to portions of a project or projects, as ap- 
propriate. 

(3) Section 18 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 shall not apply to the demolition 
of developments removed from the inventory 
of the public housing agency under this sec- 
tion. 


STREAMLINING SECTION 8 TENANT-BASED 
ASSISTANCE 

SEC. 203. (a) '"TAKE-ONE, TAKE-ALL'.—Sec- 
tion 8(t) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 is hereby repealed. 

(b) EXEMPTION FROM NOTICE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE CERTIFICATE AND VOUCHER PRO- 
GRAMS.—Section 8(c) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (8), by inserting after ''sec- 
tion" the following: (other than a contract 
for assistance under the certificate or vouch- 
er program)’’; and 

(2) in the first sentence of paragraph (9), by 
striking (but not less than 90 days in the 
case of housing certificates or vouchers 
under subsection (b) or (o))“ and inserting *'', 
other than a contract under the certificate 
or voucher program“. 

(c) ENDLESS LEASE.—Section 8(d)(1)(B) of 
such Act is amended— 

(1) in clause (ii) by inserting during the 
term of the lease," after “(ii)”; and 

(2) in clause (iii) by striking provide 
that" and inserting during the term of the 
lease,". 

(d) APPLICABILITY.—The provisions of this 
section shall be effective for fiscal year 1996 
only. 

PUBLIC HOUSING/SECTION 8 MOVING TO WORK 

DEMONSTRATION 


SEC. 204. (a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this 
demonstration is to give public housing 
agencies and the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development the flexibility to design 
and test various approaches for providing 
and administering housing assistance that: 
reduce cost and achieve greater cost effec- 
tiveness in Federal expenditures; give incen- 
tives to families with children where the 
head of household is working, seeking work, 
or is preparing for work by participating in 
job training, educational programs, or pro- 
grams that assist people to obtain employ- 
ment and become economically self-suffi- 
cient; and increase housing choices for low- 
income families. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall con- 
duct a demonstration program under this 
section beginning in fiscal year 1996 under 
which up to 30 public housing agencies (in- 
cluding Indian housing authorities) admin- 
istering the public or Indian housing pro- 
gram and the section 8 housing assistance 
payments program, administering a total 
number of public housing units not in excess 
of 25,000, may be selected by the Secretary to 
participate. The Secretary shall provide 
training and technical assistance during the 
demonstration and conduct detailed evalua- 
tions of up to 15 such agencies in an effort to 
identify replicable program models promot- 
ing the purpose of the demonstration. Under 
the demonstration, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 except as provided in subsection (e), an 
agency may combine operating assistance 
provided under section 9 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, modernization assist- 
ance provided under section 14 of such Act, 
and assistance provided under section 8 of 
such Act for the certificate and voucher pro- 
grams, to provide housing assistance for low- 
income families, as defined in section 3(b)(2) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, and 
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services to facilitate the transition to work 
on such terms and conditions as the agency 
may propose and the Secretary may approve. 

(c) APPLICATION.—An application to par- 
ticipate in the demonstration— 

(1) shall request authority to combine as- 
sistance under sections 8, 9, and 14 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937; 

(2) shall be submitted only after the public 
housing agency provides for citizen partici- 
pation through a public hearing and, if ap- 
propriate, other means; 

(3) shall include a plan developed by the 
agency that takes into account comments 
from the public hearing and any other public 
comments on the proposed program, and 
comments from current and prospective resi- 
dents who would be affected, and that in- 
cludes criteria for— 

(A) families to be assisted, which shall re- 
quire that at least 75 percent of the families 
assisted by participating demonstration pub- 
lic housing authorities shall be very low-in- 
come families, as defined in section 3(b)(2) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, and at 
least 50 percent of the families selected shall 
have incomes that do not exceed 30 percent 
of the median family income for the area, as 
determined by the Secretary with adjust- 
ments for smaller and larger families, except 
that the Secretary may establish income 
ceilings higher or lower than 30 percent of 
the median for the area on the basis of the 
Secretary's findings that such variations are 
necessary because of unusually high or low 
family income; 

(B) establishing a reasonable rent policy, 
which shall be designed to encourage em- 
ployment and self-sufficiency by participat- 
ing families, consistent with the purpose of 
this demonstration, such as by excluding 
some or all of a family's earned income for 
purposes of determining rent; 

(C) continuing to assist substantially the 
same total number of eligible low-income 
families as would have been served had the 
amounts not been combined; 

(D) maintaining a comparable mix of fami- 
lies (by family size) as would have been pro- 
vided had the amounts not been used under 
the demonstration; and 

(E) assuring that housing assisted under 
the demonstration meets housing 
quality standards established or approved by 
the Secretary; and 

(4) may request assistance for training and 
technical assistance to assist with design of 
the demonstration and to participate in a de- 
tailed evaluation. 

(d) SELECTION.—In selecting among appli- 
cations, the Secretary shall take into ac- 
count the potential of each agency to plan 
and carry out a program under the dem- 
onstration, the relative performance by an 
agency under the public housing manage- 
ment assessment program under section 6(j) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, and 
other appropriate factors as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(e) APPLICABILITY OF 1937 ACT PROVI- 
SIONS.— 

(1) Section 18 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 shall continue to apply to public 
housing notwithstanding any use of the 
housing under this demonstration. 

(2) Section 12 of such Act shall apply to 
housing assisted under the demonstration, 
other than housing assisted solely due to oc- 
cupancy by families receiving tenant-based 
assistance. 

(f) EFFECT ON SECTION 8, OPERATING SUB- 
SIDIES, AND COMPREHENSIVE GRANT PROGRAM 
ALLOCATIONS.—The amount of assistance re- 
ceived under section 8, section 9, or pursuant 
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to section 14 by a public housing agency par- 
ticipating in the demonstration under this 
part shall not be diminished by its participa- 
tion. 

(g) RECORDS, REPORTS, AND AUDITS.— 

(1) KEEPING OF RECORDS.—Each agency 
shall keep such records as the Secretary may 
prescribe as reasonably necessary to disclose 
the amounts and the disposition of amounts 
under this demonstration, to ensure compli- 
ance with the requirements of this section, 
and to measure performance. 

(2) REPORTS.—Each agency shall submit to 
the Secretary a report, or series of reports, 
in a form and at a time specified by the Sec- 
retary. Each report shall— 

(A) document the use of funds made avail- 
able under this section; 

(B) provide such data as the Secretary may 
request to assist the Secretary in assessing 
the demonstration; and 

(C) describe and analyze the effect of as- 
sisted activities in addressing the objectives 
of this part. 

(3) ACCESS TO DOCUMENTS BY THE SEC- 
RETARY.—The Secretary shall have access for 
the purpose of audit and examination to any 
books, documents, papers, and records that 
are pertinent to assistance in connection 
with, and the requirements of, this section. 

(4) ACCESS TO DOCUMENTS BY THE COMPTROL- 
LER GENERAL.—The Comptroller General of 
the United States, or any of the duly author- 
ized representatives of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, shall have access for the purpose of 
audit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records that are pertinent 
to assistance in connection with, and the re- 
quirements of, this section. 

(h) EVALUATION AND REPORT.— 

(1) CONSULTATION WITH PHA AND FAMILY 
REPRESENTATIVES.—In making assessments 
throughout the demonstration, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with representatives of 
public housing agencies and residents. 

(2) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
180 days after the end of the third year of the 
demonstration, the Secretary shall submit 
to the Congress a report evaluating the pro- 
grams carried out under the demonstration. 
The report shall also include findings and 
recommendations for any appropriate legis- 
lative action. 

(1) FUNDING FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND 
EVALUATION.—From amounts appropriated 
for assistance under section 14 of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 for fiscal years 
1996, 1997, and 1998, the Secretary may use up 
to a total of $5,000,000— 

(1) to provide, directly or by contract, 
training and technical assistance— 

(A) to public housing agencies that express 
an interest to apply for training and tech- 
nical assistance pursuant to subsection 
(c)(4), to assist them in designing programs 
to be proposed for the demonstration; and 

(B) to up to 10 agencies selected to receive 
training and technical assistance pursuant 
to subsection (c)(4), to assist them in imple- 
menting the approved program; and 

(2) to conduct detailed evaluations of the 
activities of the public housing agencies 
under paragraph (1)(B), directly or by con- 
tract. 

EXTENSION OF MULTIFAMILY HOUSING FINANCE 
PROGRAM 


SEC. 205. (a) The first sentence of section 
542(b)(5) of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1992 (12 U.S.C. 1707 note) is 
amended by striking on not more than 
15,000 units over fiscal years 1993 and 1994" 
and inserting ‘‘on not more than 7,500 units 
during fiscal year 1996”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 542(c)(4) of 
the Housing and Community Development 
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Act of 1992 (12 U.S.C. 1707 note) is amended 

by striking ‘‘on not to exceed 30,000 units 

over fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995" and in- 
serting on not more than 10,000 units during 

fiscal year 1996". 

FORECLOSURE OF HUD-HELD MORTGAGES 
THROUGH THIRD PARTIES 

SEC. 206. During fiscal year 1996, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may delegate to one or more entities the au- 
thority to carry out some or all of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Secretary in 
connection with the foreclosure of mortgages 
held by the Secretary under the National 
Housing Act. 

RESTRUCTURING OF THE HUD MULTIFAMILY 
MORTGAGE PORTFOLIO THROUGH STATE HOUS- 
ING FINANCE AGENCIES. 

SEC. 207. During fiscal year 1996, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may sell or otherwise transfer multifamily 
mortgages held by the Secretary under the 
National Housing Act to a State housing fi- 
nance agency in connection with a program 
authorized under section 542 (b) or (c) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1992 without regard to the unit limitations 
in section 542(b)(5) or 542(c)(4) of such Act. 

TRANSFER OF SECTION 8 AUTHORITY 

SEC. 208. Section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding the 
following new subsection at the end: 

“(bb) TRANSFER OF BUDGET AUTHORITY.—If 
an assistance contract under this section, 
other than a contract for tenant-based as- 
sistance, is terminated or is not renewed, or 
if the contract expires, the Secretary shall, 
in order to provide continued assistance to 
eligible families, including eligible families 
receiving the benefit of the project-based as- 
Sistance at the time of the termination, 
transfer any budget authority remaining in 
the contract to another contract. The trans- 
fer shall be under such terms as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe.". 

DOCUMENTATION OF MULTIFAMILY 
REFINANCINGS 

SEC. 209. Notwithstanding the 16th para- 
graph under the item relating to adminis- 
trative provisions” in title II of the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1995 (Public Law 
103-327; 108 Stat. 2316), the amendments to 
section 223(a)(7) of the National Housing Act 
made by the 15th paragraph of such Act shall 
be effective during fiscal year 1996 and there- 
after. 

FHA MULTIFAMILY DEMONSTRATION AUTHORITY 
SEC. 210. (a) On and after October 1, 1995, 

and before October 1, 1997, the Secretary of 

Housing and Urban Development shall initi- 

ate a demonstration program with respect to 

multifamily projects whose owners agree to 
participate and whose mortgages are insured 
under the National Housing Act and that are 
assisted under section 8 of the United States 

Housing Act of 1937 and whose present sec- 

tion 8 rents are, in the aggregate, in excess 

of the fair market rent of the locality in 
which the project is located. These programs 

Shall be designed to test the feasibility and 

desirability of the goal of ensuring, to the 

maximum extent practicable, that the debt 
service and operating expenses, including 
adequate reserves, attributable to such mul- 
tifamily projects can be supported with or 
without mortgage insurance under the Na- 
tional Housing Act and with or without 
above-market rents and utilizing project- 
based assistance or, with the consent of the 
property owner, tenant-based assistance, 
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while taking into account the need for as- 
sistance of low- and very low-income fami- 
lies in such projects. In carrying out this 
demonstration, the Secretary may use ar- 
rangements with third parties, under which 
the Secretary may provide for the assump- 
tion by the third parties (by delegation, con- 
tract, or otherwise) of some or all of the 
functions, obligations, and benefits of the 
Secretary. 

(1) GOALS.—The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall carry out the dem- 
onstration programs under this section in a 
manner that— 

(A) will protect the financial interests of 
the Federal Government; 

(B) will result in significant discretionary 
cost savings through debt restructuring and 
subsidy reduction; and 

(C) will, in the least costly fashion, address 
the goals of— 

(i) maintaining existing housing stock in a 
decent, safe, and sanitary condition; 

(ii) minimizing the involuntary displace- 
ment of tenants; 

(iii) restructuring the mortgages of such 
projects in a manner that is consistent with 
local housing market conditions; 

(iv) supporting fair housing strategies; 

(v) minimizing any adverse income tax im- 
pact on property owners; and 

(vi) minimizing any adverse impact on res- 

idential neighborhoods. 
In determining the manner in which a mort- 
gage is to be restructured or the subsidy re- 
duced, the Secretary may balance competing 
goals relating to individual projects in a 
manner that will further the purposes of this 
section. 

(2) DEMONSTRATION APPROACHES.—In carry- 
ing out the demonstration programs, subject 
to the appropriation in subsection (f), the 
Secretary may use one or more of the follow- 
ing approaches: 

(A) Joint venture arrangements with third 
parties, under which the Secretary may pro- 
vide for the assumption by the third parties 
(by delegation, contract, or otherwise) of 
some or all of the functions, obligations, and 
benefits of the Secretary. 

(B) Subsidization of the debt service of the 
project to a level that can be paid by an 
owner receiving an unsubsidized market 
rent. 

(C) Renewal of existing project-based as- 
sistance contracts where the Secretary shall 
approve proposed initial rent levels that do 
not exceed the greater of 120 percent of fair 
market rents or comparable market rents for 
the relevant metropolitan market area or at 
rent levels under à budget-based approach. 

(D) Nonrenewal of expiring existing 
project-based assistance contracts and pro- 
viding tenant-based assistance to previously 
assisted households. 

(b) For purposes of carrying out dem- 
onstration programs under subsection (a)— 

(1) the Secretary may manage and dispose 
of multifamily properties owned by the Sec- 
retary as of October 1, 1995 and multifamily 
mortgages held by the Secretary as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1995 for properties assisted under sec- 
tion 8 with rents above 110 percent of fair 
market rents without regard to any other 
provision of law; and 

(2) the Secretary may delegate to one or 
more entities the authority to carry out 
some or all of the functions and responsibil- 
ities of the Secretary in connection with the 
foreclosure of mortgages held by the Sec- 
retary under the National Housing Act. 

(c) For purposes of carrying out dem- 
onstration programs under subsection (a), 
subject to such third party consents (if any) 
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as are necessary including but not limited to 
(i) consent by the Government National 
Mortgage Association where it owns a mort- 
gage insured by the Secretary; (ii) consent 
by an issuer under the mortgage-backed se- 
curities program of the Association, subject 
to the responsibilities of the issuer to its se- 
curity holders and the Association under 
such program; and (iii) parties to any con- 
tractual agreement which the Secretary pro- 
poses to modify or discontinue, and subject 
to the appropriation in subsection (c), the 
Secretary or one or more third parties des- 
ignated by the Secretary may take the fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and subject to the agreement of the 
project owner, the Secretary or third party 
may remove, relinquish, extinguish, modify, 
or agree to the removal of any mortgage, 
regulatory agreement, project-based assist- 
ance contract, use agreement, or restriction 
that had been imposed or required by the 
Secretary, including restrictions on distribu- 
tions of income which the Secretary or third 
party determines would interfere with the 
ability of the project to operate without 
above market rents. The Secretary or third 
party may require an owner of a property as- 
sisted under the section 8 new construction/ 
substantial rehabilitation program to apply 
any accumulated residual receipts toward ef- 
fecting the purposes of this section. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment may enter into contracts to pur- 
chase reinsurance, or enter into participa- 
tions or otherwise transfer economic interest 
in contracts of insurance or in the premiums 
paid, or due to be paid, on such insurance to 
third parties, on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may determine. 

(3) The Secretary may offer project-based 
assistance with rents at or below fair market 
rents for the locality in which the project is 
located and may negotiate such other terms 
as are acceptable to the Secretary and the 
project owner. 

(4) The Secretary may offer to pay all or a 
portion of the project’s debt service, includ- 
ing payments monthly from the appropriate 
Insurance Fund, for the full remaining term 
of the insured mortgage. 

(5) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary may forgive and cancel 
any FHA-insured mortgage debt that a dem- 
onstration program property cannot carry at 
market rents while bearing full operating 
costs. 

(6) For demonstration program properties 
that cannot carry full operating costs (ex- 
cluding debt service) at market rents, the 
Secretary may approve project-based rents 
sufficient to carry such full operating costs 
and may offer to pay the full debt service in 
the manner provided in paragraph (4). 

(d) COMMUNITY AND TENANT INPUT.—In car- 
rying out this section, the Secretary shall 
develop procedures to provide appropriate 
and timely notice to officials of the unit of 
general local government affected, the com- 
munity in which the project is situated, and 
the tenants of the project. 

(e) LIMITATION ON DEMONSTRATION AUTHOR- 
ITY.—The Secretary may carry out dem- 
onstration programs under this section with 
respect to mortgages not to exceed 15,000 
units. The demonstration authorized under 
this section shall not be expanded until the 
reports required under subsection (g) are 
submitted to the Congress. 

(f) APPROPRIATION.—For the cost of modi- 
fying loans held or guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, as authorized 
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by this subsection (a)2) and subsection (c). 
$30,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997: Provided, That such costs shall 
be as defined in section 502 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, as amended. 

(g) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress every six 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act a report describing and assessing the 
programs carried out under the demonstra- 
tions. The Secretary shall also submit a final 
report to the Congress not later than six 
months after the end of the demonstrations. 
The reports shall include findings and rec- 
ommendations for any legislative action ap- 
propriate. The reports shall also include a 
description of the status of each multifamily 
housing project selected for the demonstra- 
tions under this section. The final report 
may include— 

(1) the size of the projects; 

(2) the geographic locations of the projects, 
by State and region; 

(3) the physical and financial condition of 
the projects; 

(4) the occupancy profile of the projects, 
including the income, family size, race, and 
ethnic origin of current tenants, and the 
rents paid by such tenants; 

(5) a description of actions undertaken pur- 
suant to this section, including a description 
of the effectiveness of such actions and any 
impediments to the transfer or sale of multi- 
family housing projects; 

(6) a description of the extent to which the 
demonstrations under this section have dis- 
placed tenants of multifamily housing 
projects; 

(7) a description of any of the functions 
performed in connection with this section 
that are transferred or contracted out to 
public or private entities or to States; 

(8) a description of the impact to which the 
demonstrations under this section have af- 
fected the localities and communities where 
the selected multifamily housing projects 
are located; and 

(9) a description of the extent to which the 
demonstrations under this section have af- 
fected the owners of multifamily housing 
projects. 

ASSESSMENT COLLECTION DATES FOR OFFICE OF 

FEDERAL HOUSING ENTERPRISE OVERSIGHT 

SEC. 211. Section 1316(b) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992 (12 
U.S.C. 4516(b)) is amended by striking para- 
graph (2) and inserting the following new 


paragraph: 

(2) TIMING OF PAYMENT.—The annual as- 
sessment shall be payable semiannually for 
each fiscal year, on October 1 and April 1.". 
MERGER LANGUAGE FOR ASSISTANCE FOR THE 

RENEWAL OF EXPIRING SECTION 8 SUBSIDY 

CONTRACTS AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 

ASSISTED HOUSING 

SEC. 212. All remaining obligated and unob- 
ligated balances in the Renewal of Expiring 
Section 8 Subsidy Contracts account on Sep- 
tember 30, 1995, shall immediately thereafter 
be transferred to and merged with the obli- 
gated and unobligated balances, respec- 
tively, of the Annual Contributions for As- 
sisted Housing account. 

DEBT FORGIVENESS 

SEC. 213. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall cancel the indebt- 
edness of the Hubbard Hospital Authority of 
Hubbard, Texas, relating to the public facili- 
ties loan for Project Number PFL-TEX-215, 
issued under title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955. Such hospital authority is re- 
lieved of all liability to the Government for 
the outstanding principal balance on such 
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loan, for the amount of accrued interest on 
such loan, and for any fees and charges pay- 
able in connection with such loan. 

(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall cancel the indebtedness 
of the Groveton Texas Hospital Authority re- 
lating to the public facilities loan for 
Project Number TEX-41-PFL0162, issued 
under title II of the Housing Amendments of 
1955. Such hospital authority is relieved of 
all liability to the Government for the out- 
standing principal balance on such loan, for 
the amount of accrued interest on such loan, 
and for any fees and charges payable in con- 
nection with such loan. 

(c) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall cancel the indebtedness 
of the Hepzibah Public Service District of 
Hepzibah, West Virginia, relating to the pub- 
lic facilities loan for Project Number WV-46- 
PFLO0031, issued under title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955. Such public service dis- 
trict is relieved of all liability to the Gov- 
ernment for the outstanding principal bal- 
ance on such loan, for the amount of accrued 
interest on such loan, and for any fees and 
charges payable in connection with such 
loan. 

(d) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall cancel indebtedness of 
Sheehan Memorial Hospital of Buffalo, New 
York, relating to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance for Project Number 
014-13002 issued under section 242 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. Such hospital is relieved 
of all liability to the Government for the 
outstanding principal balance on such loan, 
for the amount of accrued interest on such 
loan, and for any fees and charges payable in 
connection with such loan. 

CLARIFICATIONS 


SEC. 214. For purposes of Federal law, the 
Paul Mirabile Center in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, including areas within such Center that 
are devoted to the delivery of supportive 
services, has been determined to satisfy the 
“continuum of care" requirements of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and shall be treated as— 

(a) consisting solely of residential units 
that (i) contain sleeping accommodations 
and kitchen and bathroom facilities, (ii) are 
located in a building that is used exclusively 
to facilitate the transition of homeless indi- 
viduals (within the meaning of section 103 of 
the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assist- 
ance Act (42 U.S.C. 11302), as in effect on De- 
cember 19, 1989) to independent living within 
24 months, (iii) are suitable for occupancy, 
with each cubicle constituting a separate 
bedroom and residential unit, (iv) are used 
on other than a transient basis, and (v) shall 
be originally placed in service on November 
1, 1995; and 

(b) property that is entirely residential 
rental property, namely, a project for resi- 
dential rental property. 

EMPLOYMENT LIMITATIONS 


SEC. 215. (a) By the end of fiscal year 1996 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment shall employ no more than seven As- 
sistant Secretaries, notwithstanding section 
4(a) of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development Act. 

(b) By the end of fiscal year 1996 the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
shall employ no more than 77 schedule C and 
20 non-career senior executive service em- 
ployees. 

USE OF FUNDS 

SEC. 216. (a) Of the $93,400,000 earmarked in 
Public Law 101-144 (103 Stat. 850), as amend- 
ed by Public Law 101-302 (104 Stat. 237), for 
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special projects and purposes, any amounts 
remaining of the $500,000 made available to 
Bethlehem House in Highland, California, for 
site planning and loan acquisition shall in- 
stead be made available to the County of San 
Bernardino in California to assist with the 
expansion of the Los Padrinos Gang Inter- 
vention Program and the Unity Home Do- 
mestic Violence Shelter. 

(b) The amount made available for fiscal 
year 1995 for the removal of asbestos from an 
abandoned public school building in Toledo, 
Ohio shall be made available for the renova- 
tion and rehabilitation of an industrial 
building at the University of Toledo in To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

LEAD-BASED PAINT ABATEMENT 

SEC. 217. (a) Section 1011 of Title X—Resi- 
dential Lead-Based Paint Hazard Reduction 
Act of 1992 is amended as follows: Strike 
"priority housing" wherever it appears in 
said section and insert housing“. 

(b) Section 1011(a) shall be amended as fol- 
lows: At the end of the subsection after the 
period, insert: Grants shall only be made 
under this section to provide assistance for 
housing which meets the following criteria— 

“(1) for grants made to assist rental hous- 
ing, at least 50 percent of the units must be 
occupied by or made available to families 
with incomes at or below 50 percent of the 
area median income level and the remaining 
units shall be occupied or made available to 
families with incomes at or below 80 percent 
of the area median income level, and in all 
cases the landlord shall give priority in rent- 
ing units assisted under this section, for not 
less than 3 years following the completion of 
lead abatement activities, to families with a 
child under the age of six years, except that 
buildings with five or more units may have 
20 percent of the units occupied by families 
with incomes above 80 percent of area me- 
dian income level; 

"(2) for grants made to assist housing 
owned by owner-occupants, all units assisted 
with grants under this section shall be the 
principal residence of families with income 
at or below 80 percent of the area median in- 
come level, and not less than 90 percent of 
the units assisted with grants under this sec- 
tion shall be occupied by a child under the 
age of six years or shall be units where a 
child under the age of six years spends a sig- 
nificant amount of time visiting; and 

"(3) notwithstanding paragraphs (1) and 
(2), Round II grantees who receive assistance 
under this section may use such assistance 
for priority housing.". 

EXTENSION PERIOD FOR SHARING UTILITY COST 
SAVINGS WITH PHAS 

SEC. 218. Section 9(a)(3)(B)(i) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking for a period not to exceed 6 years". 

MORTGAGE NOTE SALES 

SEc. 219. The first sentence of section 
221(g)(4)(C)(vili) of the National Housing Act 
is amended by striking September 30, 1995” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘September 30, 
1996". 

REPEAL OF FROST-LELAND 

SEC. 220. Section 415 of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development—Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1988 (Pub- 
lic Law 100-202; 101 Stat. 1329-213) is repealed. 

FHA SINGLE-FAMILY ASSIGNMENT PROGRAM 

REFORM 

SEC. 221. Section 230(d) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking ''the De- 
partments” and all that follows through 
*1996" and inserting The Balanced Budget 
Downpayment Act, I”. 
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SPENDING LIMITATIONS 

SEC. 222. (a) None of the funds in this Act 
may be used by the Secretary to impose any 
sanction, or penalty because of the enact- 
ment of any State or local law or regulation 
declaring English as the official language. 

(b) No part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be used for lobbying activi- 
ties as prohibited by law. 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 

SEC. 223. All functions, activities and re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development relating to title VIII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, as amended 
by the Fair Housing Amendments Act of 
1988, and the Fair Housing Act, including any 
rights guaranteed under the Fair Housing 
Act (including any functions relating to the 
Fair Housing Initiatives program under sec- 
tion 561 of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1987) are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Attorney General of the United 
States effective April 1, 1997: Provided, That 
none of the aforementioned authority or re- 
sponsibility for enforcement of the Fair 
Housing Act shall be transferred to the At- 
torney General until adequate personnel and 
resources allocated to such activity at the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
mert are transferred to the Department of 
Justice. 

SEC. 224. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used during fiscal year 1996 to in- 
vestigate or prosecute under the Fair Hous- 
ing Act (42 U.S.C. 3601, et seq.) any otherwise 
lawful activity engaged in by one or more 
persons, including the filing or maintaining 
of non-frivolous legal action, that is engaged 
in solely for the purposes of achieving or pre- 
venting action by a Government official, en- 
tity, or court of competent jurisdiction. 

SEC. 225. None of the funds provided in this 
Act many be used to take any enforcement 
action with respect to a complaint of dis- 
crimination under the Fair Housing Act (42 
U.S.C. 3601, et seq.) on the basis of familial 
status and which involves an occupancy 
standard established by the housing provider 
except to the extent that it is found that 
there has been discrimination in contraven- 
tion of the standards provided in the March 
20, 1991 Memorandum from the General 
Counsel of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to all Regional Counsel 
or until such time that HUD issues a final 
rule in accordance with section 553 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

CDBG ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES 

SEC. 226. Section 105(a) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5305(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by inserting reconstruction,“ after 
*removal,"; and 

(B) by striking acquisition for rehabilita- 
tion, and rehabilitation“ and inserting ac- 
quisition for reconstruction or rehabilita- 
tion, and reconstruction or rehabilitation"; 

(2) in paragraph (13), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(3) by striking paragraph (19); 

(4) in paragraph (24), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(5) in paragraph (25), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ‘‘; and”; 

(6) by  redesignating paragraphs (20) 
through (25) as paragraphs (19) through (24), 
respectively; and 

(7) by redesignating paragraph (21) (as 
added by section 1012(f)(3) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992) as 
paragraph (25). : 
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TITLE III 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, including the acquisition 
of land or interest in land in foreign coun- 
tries; purchases and repair of uniforms for 
caretakers of national cemeteries and monu- 
ments outside of the United States and its 
territories and possessions; rent of office and 
garage space in foreign countries; purchase 
(one for replacement only) and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; and insurance of offi- 
cial motor vehicles in foreign countries, 
when required by law of such countries; 
$20,265,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That where station allow- 
ance has been authorized by the Department 
of the Army for officers of the Army serving 
the Army at certain foreign stations, the 
same allowance shall be authorized for offi- 
cers of the Armed Forces assigned to the 
Commission while serving at the same for- 
eign stations, and this appropriation is here- 
by made available for the payment of such 
allowance: Provided further, That when trav- 
eling on business of the Commission, officers 
of the Armed Forces serving as members or 
as Secretary of the Commission may be re- 
imbursed for expenses as provided for civil- 
ian members of the Commission: Provided 
further, That the Commission shall reim- 
burse other Government agencies, including 
the Armed Forces, for salary, pay, and allow- 
ances of personnel assigned to it. 
CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, including hire 
of passenger motor vehicles, services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed the per diem rate 
equivalent to the rate for GS-18, purchase of 
nominal awards to recognize non-Federal of- 
ficials' contributions to Commission activi- 
ties, and not to exceed $500 for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses, $40,000,000. 
CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses for the Corporation 
for National and Community Service in car- 
rying out the orderly termination of pro- 
grams, activities, and initiatives under the 
National and Community Service Act of 1990, 
as amended (Public Law 103-82), $15,000,000: 
Provided, That such amount shall be utilized 
to resolve all responsibilities and obligations 
in connection with said Corporation and the 
Corporation's Office of Inspector General: 
Provided further, That such amount shall 
cease to be available for obligation upon the 
date of implementation of title IV of this 
Act, and any portion of such amount obli- 
gated before such date shall be charged 
against the appropriation made under this 
heading in title IV of this Act. 
COURT OF VETERANS APPEALS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses for the operation of 
the United States Court of Veterans Appeals 
as authorized by 38 U.S.C. sections 7251-7292, 
$9,000,000, of which not to exceed $678,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1997, 
shall be available for the purpose of provid- 
ing financial assistance as described, and in 
accordance with the process and reporting 
procedures set forth, under this head in Pub- 
lic Law 102-229. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
CEMETERIAL EXPENSES, ARMY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, as authorized by 
law, for maintenance, operation, and im- 
provement of Arlington National Cemetery 
and Soldiers' and Airmen's Home National 
Cemetery, and not to exceed $1,000 for offi- 
cial reception and representation expenses; 
$11,946,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

For science and technology, including re- 
search and development activities, which 
shall include research and development ac- 
tivities under the Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensation and Liabil- 
ity Act of 1980 (CERCLA), as amended; nec- 
essary expenses for personnel and related 
costs and travel expenses, including uni- 
forms, or allowances therefore, as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 5901-5902; services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for individuals 
not to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to 
the rate for GS-18; procurement of labora- 
tory equipment and supplies; other operating 
expenses in support of research and develop- 
ment; construction, alteration, repair, reha- 
bilitation and renovation of facilities, not to 
exceed $75,000 per project; $525,000,000, which 
shall remain available until September 30, 
1997. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS AND MANAGEMENT 

For environmental programs and manage- 
ment, including necessary expenses, not oth- 
erwise provided for, for personnel and related 
costs and travel expenses, including uni- 
forms, or allowances therefore, as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 5901-5902; services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for individuals 
not to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to 
the rate for GS-18; hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; hire, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft; purchase of reprints; library mem- 
berships in societies or associations which 
issue publications to members only or at a 
price to members lower than to subscribers 
who are not members; construction, alter- 
ation, repair, rehabilitation, and renovation 
of facilities, not to exceed $75,000 per project; 
and not to exceed $6,000 for official reception 
and representation expenses; $1,550,300,000, 
which shall remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997: Provided, That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for this fiscal 
year and hereafter, an industrial discharger 
that is a pharmaceutical manufacturing fa- 
cility and discharged to the Kalamazoo 
Water Reclamation Plant (an advanced 
wastewater treatment plant with activated 
carbon) prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act may be exempted from categorical 
pretreatment standards under section 307(b) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended, if the following conditions are 
met: 

(1) The owner or operator of the Kalamazoo 
Water Reclamation Plant applies to the 
State of Michigan for an exemption for such 
industrial discharger. 

(2) The State or Administrator, as applica- 
ble, approves such exemption request based 
upon a determination that the Kalamazoo 
Water Reclamation Plant will provide treat- 
ment and pollution removal equivalent to or 
better than that which would be required 
through a combination of pretreatment by 
such industrial discharger and treatment by 
the Kalamazoo Water Reclamation Plant in 
the absence of the exemption. 

(3) Compliance with paragraph (2) is ad- 
dressed by the provisions and conditions of a 
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permit issued to the Kalamazoo Water Rec- 
lamation Plant under section 402 of such 
Act, and there exists an operative financial 
contract between the City of Kalamazoo and 
the industrial user and an approved local 
pretreatment program, including a joint 
monitoring program and local controls to 
prevent against interference and pass 
through. 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, and for constructíon, alteration, 
repair, rehabilitation, and renovation of fa- 
cilities, not to exceed $75,000 per project, 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 

For construction, repair, improvement, ex- 
tension, alteration, and purchase of fixed 
equipment or facilities of, or use by, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, $60,000,000, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) shall: (1) transfer all real property ac- 
quired in Bay City, Michigan, for the cre- 
ation of the Center for Ecology, Research 
and Training (CERT) to the City of Bay City 
or other local public or municipal entity; 
and (2) make a grant in fiscal year 1996 to 
the recipient of the property of not less than 
$3,000,000 from funds previously appropriated 
for the CERT project for the purposes of en- 
vironmental remediation and rehabilitation 
of real property included in the boundaries of 
the CERT project: Provided further, That the 
disposition of property shall be by donation 
or no-cost transfer and shall be made to the 
City of Bay City, Michigan or other local 
public or municipal entity: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, EPA shall have the authority to demol- 
ish or dispose of any improvements on such 
real property, or to donate, sell, or transfer 
any personal property or improvements on 
such real property to members of the general 
public, by auction or public sale, and to 
apply any funds received to costs related to 
the transfer of the real property authorized 
hereunder. 

HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCE SUPERFUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation and Liability Act of 1980 
(CERCLA), as amended, including sections 
111 (c)(8), (cX$), (c)(6), and (e)) (42 U.S.C. 
9611), and for construction, alteration, re- 
pair, rehabilitation, and renovation of facili- 
ties, not to exceed $75,000 per project; not to 
exceed $1,163,400,000, to remain available 
until expended, consisting of $913,400,000 as 
authorized by section 517(a) of the Superfund 
Amendments and Reauthorization Act of 
1986 (SARA), as amended by Public Law 101- 
508, and $250,000,000 as a payment from gen- 
eral revenues to the Hazardous Substance 
Superfund as authorized by section 517(b) of 
SARA, as amended by Public Law 101-508: 
Provided, That funds appropriated under this 
heading may be allocated to other Federal 
agencies in accordance with section 111(a) of 
CERCLA: Provided further, That $11,000,000 of 
the funds appropriated under this heading 
shall be transferred to the Office of Inspector 
General appropriation to remain available 
unti] September 30, 1996: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding section 11l(m) of 
CERCLA or any other provision of law, not 
to exceed $59,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated under this heading shall be available 
to the Agency for Toxic Substances and Dis- 
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ease Registry to carry out activities de- 
scribed in sections 104(i), 111(c(4) and 
111(c)(14) of CERCLA and section 118(f) of the 
Superfund Amendments and Reauthorization 
Act of 1986: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated under this heading shall 
be available for the Agency for Toxic Sub- 
stances and Disease Registry to issue in ex- 
cess of 40 toxicological profiles pursuant to 
section 104(1) of CERCLA during fiscal year 
1996: Provided further, That none of the funds 
made available under this heading may be 
used by the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy to propose for listing or to list any addi- 
tional facilities on the National Priorities 
List established by section 105 of the Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation and Liability Act (CERCLA), as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 9605), unless the Adminis- 
trator receives a written request to propose 
for listing or to list a facility from the Gov- 
ernor of the State in which the facility is lo- 
cated, or unless legislation to reauthorize 
CERCLA is enacted. 


LEAKING UNDERGROUND STORAGE TANK TRUST 
FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses to carry out leak- 
ing underground storage tank cleanup activi- 
ties authorized by section 205 of the Super- 
fund Amendments and Reauthorization Act 
of 1986, and for construction, alteration, re- 
pair, rehabilitation, and renovation of facili- 
ties, not to exceed $75,000 per project, 
$45,827,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That no more than 
$7,000,000 shall be available for administra- 
tive expenses: Provided further, That $500,000 
shall be transferred to the Office of Inspector 
General appropriation to remain available 
until September 30, 1996. 

OIL SPILL RESPONSE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s respon- 
sibilities under the Oil Pollution Act of 1990, 
$15,000,000, to be derived from the Oil Spill 
Liability trust fund, and to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That not more than 
$8,000,000 of these funds shall be available for 
administrative expenses. 


STATE AND TRIBAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


For environmental programs and infra- 
structure assistance, including capitaliza- 
tion grants for State revolving funds and 
performance partnership grants, 
$2,323,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which $1,400,000,000 shall be for 
making capitalization grants for State re- 
volving funds to support water infrastruc- 
ture financing; $100,000,000 for architectural, 
engineering, design, construction and related 
activities in connection with the construc- 
tion of high priority water and wastewater 
facilities in the area of the United States- 
Mexico Border, after consultation with the 
appropriate border commission; $50,000,000 
for grants to the State of Texas, which shall 
be matched by an equal amount of State 
funds from State resources, for the purpose 
of improving wastewater treatment for 
colonias; $15,000,000 for grants to the State of 
Alaska, subject to an appropriate cost share 
as determined by the Administrator, to ad- 
dress wastewater infrastructure needs of 
rural and Alaska Native villages; and 
$100,000,000 for making grants for the con- 
struction of wastewater treatment facilities 
and the development of groundwater in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions spec- 
ified for such grants in the Conference Re- 
port accompanying this Act (H.R. 2099): Pro- 
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vided, That beginning in fiscal year 1996 and 
each fiscal year thereafter, and notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to make grants an- 
nually from funds appropriated under this 
heading, subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as the Administrator shall establish, to 
any State or federally recognized Indian 
tribe for multimedia or single media pollu- 
tion prevention, control and abatement and 
related environmental activities at the re- 
quest of the Governor or other appropriate 
State official or the tribe: Provided further, 
That from funds appropriated under this 
heading, the Administrator may make 
grants to federally recognized Indian govern- 
ments for the development of multimedia en- 
vironmental programs: Provided further, That 
of the $1,400,000,000 for capitalization grants 
for State revolving funds to support water 
infrastructure financing, $275,000,000 shall be 
for drinking water State revolving funds, but 
if no drinking water State revolving fund 
legislation is enacted by June 1, 1996, these 
funds shall immediately be available for 
making capitalization grants under title VI 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended: Provided further, That of the 
funds made available in Public Law 103-327 
and in Public Law 103-124 for capitalization 
grants for State revolving funds to support 
water infrastructure financing, $225,000,000 
shall be made available for capitalization 
grants for State revolving funds under title 
VI of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, if no drinking water State 
revolving fund legislation is enacted by June 
1, 1996: Provided further, That of the funds 
made available under this heading for cap- 
italization grants for State Revolving Funds 
under title VI of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, $50,000,000 shall be 
for wastewater treatment in impoverished 
communities pursuant to section 102(d) of 
H.R. 961 as approved by the United States 
House of Representatives on May 16, 1995: 
Provided further, That of the funds appro- 
priated in the Construction Grants and 
Water Infrastructure/State Revolving Funds 
accounts since the appropriation for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1992, and here- 
after, for making grants for wastewater 
treatment works construction projects, por- 
tions may be provided by the recipients to 
States for managing construction grant ac- 
tivities, on condition that the States agree 
to reimburse the recipients from State fund- 
ing sources: Provided further, That the funds 
made available in Public Law 103-327 for a 
grant to the City of Mt. Arlington, New Jer- 
sey, in accordance with House Report 103-715, 
shall be available for a grant to that city for 
water and sewer improvements. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

SEC. 301. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used within the Environmental 
Protection Agency for any final action by 
the Administrator or her delegate for signing 
and publishing for promulgation of a rule 
concerning any new standard for radon in 
drinking water. 

SEC. 302. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used during fiscal year 1996 to 
sign, promulgate, implement or enforce the 
requirement proposed as Regulation of 
Fuels and Fuel Additives: Individual Foreign 
Refinery Baseline Requirements for Refor- 
mulated Gasoline" at volume 59 of the Fed- 
eral Register at pages 22800 through 22814. 

SEC. 303. None of the funds appropriated to 
the Environmental Protection Agency for 
fiscal year 1996 may be used to implement 
section 404(c) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended. No pending action 
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by the Environmental Protection Agency to 
implement section 404(c) with respect to an 
individual permit shall remain in effect after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 304. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act may be used to implement the 
requirements of section 186(b)(2), section 
187(b) or section 211(m) of the Clean Air Act 
(42 U.S.C. 7512(b)(2), 7512a(b), or 7545(m)) with 
respect to any moderate nonattainment area 
in which the average daily winter tempera- 
ture is below 0 degrees Fahrenheit. The pre- 
ceding sentence shall not be interpreted to 
preclude assistance from the Environmental 
Protection Agency to the State of Alaska to 
make progress toward meeting the carbon 
monoxide standard in such areas and to re- 
solve remaining issues regarding the use of 
oxygenated fuels in such areas. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 


For necessary expenses of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, in carrying 
out the purposes of the National Science and 
Technology Policy, Organization, and Prior- 
ities Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. 6601 and 6671), hire 
of passenger motor vehicles, services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, not to exceed $2,500 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses, and rental of conference rooms in the 
District ^f Columbia, $4,981,000: Provided, 
That the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy shall reimburse other agencies for not 
less than one-half of the personnel com- 
pensation costs of individuals detailed to it. 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 

OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


For necessary expenses to continue func- 
tions assigned to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and Office of Environmental 
Quality pursuant to the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969, the Environ- 
mental Improvement Act of 1970 and Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 1 of 1977, $1,500,000. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

DISASTER RELIEF 


For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
functions of the Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Assistance Act (42 
U.S.C. 5121 et seq.), $222,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

DISASTER ASSISTANCE DIRECT LOAN PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


For the cost of direct loans, $2,155,000, as 
authorized by section 319 of the Robert T. 
Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency As- 
sistance Act (42 U.S.C. 5121 et seq.): Provided, 
That such costs, including the cost of modi- 
fying such loans, shall be as defined in sec- 
tion 502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, as amended: Provided further, That these 
funds are available to subsidize gross obliga- 
tions for the principal amount of direct loans 
not to exceed $25,000,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct loan program, $95,000 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including hire and purchase of 
motor vehicles (31 U.S.C. 1343); uniforms, or 
allowances therefor, as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 5901-5902; services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for individuals not 
to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to the 
rate for GS-18; expenses of attendance of co- 
operating officials and individuals at meet- 
ings concerned with the work of emergency 
preparedness; transportation in connection 
with the continuity of Government programs 
to the same extent and in the same manner 
as permitted the Secretary of a Military De- 
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partment under 10 U.S.C. 2632; and not to ex- 
ceed $2,500 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses; $168,900,000. 
OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Inspector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $4,673,000. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, to carry out activities under the 
National Flood Insurance Act of 1968, as 
amended, and the Flood Disaster Protection 
Act of 1973, as amended (42 U.S.C. 4001 et 
seq.), the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief 
and Emergency Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 
5121 et seq.), the Earthquake Hazards Reduc- 
tion Act of 1977, as amended (42 U.S.C. 7701 et 
seq.) the Federal Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1974, as amended (15 U.S.C. 2201 et 
seq.), the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2061 et seq.), sec- 
tions 107 and 303 of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended (50 U.S.C. 404-405), 
and Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978, 

EMERGENCY FOOD AND SHELTER PROGRAM 

There is hereby appropriated $100,000,000 to 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
to carry out an emergency food and shelter 
program pursuant to title III of Public Law 
100-77, as amended: Provided, That total ad- 
ministrative costs shall not exceed three and 
one-half per centum of the total appropria- 
tion. 

NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE FUND 

For activities under the National Flood In- 
surance Act of 1968, the Flood Disaster Pro- 
tection Act of 1973, and the National Flood 
Insurance Reform Act of 1994, not to exceed 
$20,562,000 for salaries and expenses associ- 
ated with flood mitigation and flood insur- 
ance operations, and not to exceed $70,464,000 
for flood mitigation, including up to 
$12,000,000 for expenses under section 1366 of 
the National Flood Insurance Act of 1968, as 
amended, which amount shall be available 
until September 30, 1997. In fiscal year 1996, 
no funds in excess of (1) $47,000,000 for operat- 
ing expenses, (2) $292,526,000 for agents' com- 
missions and taxes, and (3) $3,500,000 for in- 
terest on Treasury borrowings shall be avail- 
able from the National Flood Insurance Fund 
without prior notice to the Committees on 
Appropriations. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


The Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management 
through rulemaking a methodology for as- 
sessment and collection of fees to be assessed 
and collected beginning in fiscal year 1996 
applicable to persons subject to the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency's radiologi- 
cal emergency preparedness regulations. The 
aggregate charges assessed pursuant to this 
section during fiscal year 1996 shall approxi- 
mate, but not be less than, 100 per centum of 
the amounts anticipated by the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to be obli- 
gated for its radiological emergency pre- 
paredness program for such fiscal year. The 
methodology for assessment and collection 
of fees shall be fair and equitable, and shall 
reflect the full amount of costs of providing 
radiological emergency planning, prepared- 
ness, response and associated services. Such 
fees will be assessed in a manner that re- 
flects the use of agency resources for classes 
of regulated persons and the administrative 
costs of collecting such fees. Fees received 
pursuant to this section shall be deposited in 


Agency shall promulgate- 
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the general fund of the Treasury as offset- 
ting receipts. Assessment and collection of 
such fees are only authorized during fiscal 
year 1996. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTER 

For necessary expenses of the Consumer 
Information Center, including services au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $2,061,000, to be de- 
posited into the Consumer Information Cen- 
ter Fund: Provided, That the appropriations, 
revenues and collections deposited into the 
fund shall be available for necessary ex- 
penses of Consumer Information Center ac- 
tivities in the aggregate amount of $7,500,000. 
Administrative expenses of the Consumer In- 
formation Center in fiscal year 1996 shall not 
exceed $2,602,000. Appropriations, revenues, 
and collections accruing to this fund during 
fiscal year 1996 in excess of $7,500,000 shall re- 
main in the fund and shall not be available 
for expenditure except as authorized in ap- 
propriations Acts. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
HUMAN SPACE FLIGHT 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, in the conduct and support of 
human space flight research and develop- 
ment activities, including research; develop- 
ment; operations; services; maintenance; 
construction of facilities including repair, 
rehabilitation, and modification of real and 
personal property, and acquisition or con- 
demnation of real property, as authorized by 
law; space flight, spacecraft control and 
communications activities including oper- 
ations, production, and services; and pur- 
chase, lease, charter, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of mission and administrative aircraft; 
$5,456,600,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997. 

SCIENCE, AERONAUTICS AND TECHNOLOGY 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, for the conduct and support of 
science, aeronautics, and technology re- 
search and development activities, including 
research; development; operations; services; 
maintenance; construction of facilities in- 
cluding repair, rehabilitation and modifica- 
tion of real and personal property, and acqui- 
sition or condemnation of real property, as 
authorized by law; space flight, spacecraft 
control and communications activities in- 
cluding operations, production, and services; 
and purchase, lease, charter, maintenance, 
and operation of mission and administrative 
aircraft; $5,845,900,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

MISSION SUPPORT 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, in carrying out mission support for 
human space flight programs and science, 
aeronautical, and technology programs, in- 
cluding research operations and support; 
space communications activities including 
operations, production, and services; mainte- 
nance; construction of facilities including re- 
pair, rehabilitation, and modification of fa- 
cilities, minor construction of new facilities 
and additions to existing facilities, facility 
planning and design, environmental compli- 
ance and restoration, and acquisition or con- 
demnation of real property, as authorized by 
law; program management; personnel and re- 
lated costs, including uniforms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902); travel expenses; purchase, lease, char- 
ter, maintenance, and operation of mission 
and administrative aircraft; not to exceed 
$35,000 for official reception and representa- 
tion expenses; and purchase (not to exceed 
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thirty-three for replacement only) and hire 

of passenger motor vehicles; $2,502,200,000, to 

remain available until September 30, 1997. 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Inspector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $16,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


Notwithstanding the limitation on the 
availability of funds  appropriated for 
“Human space flight", Science, aeronautics 
and technology", or "Mission support" by 
this appropriations Act, when any activity 
has been initiated by the incurrence of obli- 
gations for construction of facilities as au- 
thorized by law, the amount available for 
such activity shall remain available until ex- 
pended. This provision does not apply to the 
amounts appropriated in “Mission support" 
pursuant to the authorization for repair, re- 
habilitation and modification of facilities, 
minor construction of new facilities and ad- 
ditions to existing facilities, and facility 
planning and design. 

Notwithstanding the limitation on the 
availability of funds appropriated for 
Human space flight", Science, aeronautics 
and technology", or Mission support" by 
this appropriations Act, the amounts appro- 
priated for construction of facilities shall re- 
main available until September 30, 1998. 

Notwithstanding the limitation on the 
availability of funds appropriated for ‘‘Mis- 
Sion support“ and Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral", amounts made available by thís Act 
for personnel and related costs and travel ex- 
penses of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration shall remain available 
until September 30, 1996 and may be used to 
enter into contracts for training, investiga- 
tions, cost associated with personnel reloca- 
tion, and for other services, to be provided 
during the next fiscal year. 

The unexpired balances of prior appropria- 
tions to NASA for activities for which funds 
are provided under this Act may be trans- 
ferred to the new account established for the 
appropriation that provides funds for such 
activity under this Act. Balances so trans- 
ferred may be merged with funds in the 
newly established account and thereafter 
may be accounted for as one fund to be avail- 
able for the same purposes and under the 
same terms and conditions. 

Upon the determination by the Adminis- 
trator that such action is necessary, the Ad- 
ministrator may, with the approval of the 
Office of Management and Budget, transfer 
not to exceed $50,000,000 of funds made avail- 
able in this Act to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration between such ap- 
propriations or any subdivision thereof, to be 
merged with and to be available for the same 
purposes, and for the same time period, as 
the appropriation to which transferred: Pro- 
vided, That such authority to transfer may 
not be used unless for higher priority items, 
based on unforeseen requirements, than 
those for which originally appropriated: Pro- 
vided further, That the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion shall notify the Congress promptly of 
all transfers made pursuant to this author- 
ity. $ 

NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 

CENTRAL LIQUIDITY FACILITY 


During fiscal year 1996, gross obligations of 
the Central Liquidity Facility for the prin- 
cipal amount of new direct loans to member 
credit unions as authorized by the National 
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Credit Union Central Liquidity Facility Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1795) shall not exceed $600,000,000: 
Provided, That administrative expenses of 
the Central Liquidity Facility in fiscal year 
1996 shall not exceed $560,000. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
purposes of the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1861-1875), 
and the Act to establish a National Medal of 
Science (42 U.S.C. 1880-1881); services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; maintenance and 
operation of aircraft and purchase of flight 
services for research support; acquisition of 
aircraft; $2,274,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$235,000,000 shall remain available until ex- 
pended for Polar research and operations 
support, and for reimbursement to other 
Federal agencies for operational and science 
support and logistical and other related ac- 
tivities for the United States Antarctic pro- 
gram; the balance to remain available until 
September 30, 1997: Provided, That receipts 
for scientific support services and materials 
furnished by the National Research Centers 
and other National Science Foundation sup- 
ported research facilities may be credited to 
this appropriation: Provided further, That to 
the extent that the amount appropriated is 
less than the total amount authorized to be 
appropriated for included program activities, 
all amounts, including floors and ceilings, 
specified in the authorizing Act for those 
program activities or their subactivities 
shall be reduced proportionally. 

MAJOR RESEARCH EQUIPMENT 

For necessary expenses in carrying out 
major construction projects, and related ex- 
penses, pursuant to the purposes of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1861-1875), $70,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

ACADEMIC RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURE 

For necessary expenses in carrying out an 
academic research infrastructure program 
pursuant- to the purposes of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1861-1875), including services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109 and rental of con- 
ference rooms in the District of Columbia, 
$100,000,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997. 

EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

For necessary expenses in carrying out 
Science and engineering education and 
human resources programs and activities 
pursuant to the purposes of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1861-1875), including services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109 and rental of con- 
ference rooms in the District of Columbia, 
$599,000,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997: Provided, That to the extent 
that the amount of this appropriation is less 
than the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for included program activities, 
all amounts, including floors and ceilings, 
specified in the authorizing Act for those 
program activities or their subactivities 
Shall be reduced proportionally. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary salaries and expenses in car- 
rying out the purposes of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1861-1875); services authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
not to exceed $9,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses; uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
5901-5902); rental of conference rooms in the 
District of Columbia; reimbursement of the 
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General Services Administration for security 
guard services; $127,310,000: Provided, That 
contracts may be entered into under salaries 
and expenses in fiscal year 1996 for mainte- 
mance and operation of facilities, and for 
other services, to be provided during the 
next fiscal year. 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $4,490,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1997. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION HEADQUARTERS 
RELOCATION 

For necessary support of the relocation of 
the National Science Foundation, $5,200,000: 
Provided, That these funds shall be used to 
reimburse the General Services Administra- 
tion for services and related acquisitions in 
support of relocating the National Science 
Foundation. 

NEIGHBORHOOD REINVESTMENT CORPORATION 
PAYMENT TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
REINVESTMENT CORPORATION 

For payment to the Neighborhood Rein- 
vestment Corporation for use in neighbor- 
hood reinvestment activities, as authorized 
by the Neighborhood Reinvestment Corpora- 
tion Act (42 U.S.C. 8101-8107), $38,667,000. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Selective 
Service System, including expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings and of training for uni- 
formed personnel assigned to the Selective 
Service System, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 4101-4118) for civilian employees; and 
not to exceed $1,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses; $22,930,000: Provided, 
That during the current fiscal year, the 
President may exempt this appropriation 
from the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 1341, when- 
ever he deems such action to be necessary in 
the interest of national defense: Provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds appropriated by 
the Act may be expended for or in connec- 
tion with the induction of any person into 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

TITLE IV 
CORPORATIONS 

Corporations and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
which are subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended, are here- 
by authorized to make such expenditures, 
within the limits of funds and borrowing au- 
thority available to each such corporation or 
agency and in accord with law, and to make 
such contracts and commitments without re- 
gard to fiscal year limitations as provided by 
section 104 of the Act as may be necessary in 

out the programs set forth in the 
budget for 1996 for such corporation or agen- 
cy except as hereinafter provided: Provided, 
That collections of these corporations and 
agencies may be used for new loan or mort- 
gage purchase commitments only to the ex- 
tent expressly provided for in this Act (un- 
less such loans are in support of other forms 
of assistance provided for in this or prior ap- 
propriations Acts), except that this proviso 
shall not apply to the mortgage insurance or 
guaranty operations of these corporations, 
or where loans or mortgage purchases are 
necessary to protect the financial interest of 
the United States Government. 

RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $11,400,000. 
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TITLE V 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 501. Where appropriations in titles I, 
IL and III of this Act are expendable for 
travel expenses and no specific limitation 
has been placed thereon, the expenditures for 
such travel expenses may not exceed the 
amounts set forth therefor in the budget es- 
timates submitted for the appropriations: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
travel performed by uncompensated officials 
of local boards and appeal boards of the Se- 
lective Service System; to travel performed 
directly in connection with care and treat- 
ment of medical beneficiaries of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs; to travel per- 
formed in connection with major disasters or 
emergencies declared or determined by the 
President under the provisions of the Robert 
T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act; to travel performed by the 
Offices of Inspector General in connection 
with audits and investigations; or to pay- 
ments to interagency motor pools where sep- 
arately set forth in the budget schedules: 
Provided further, That if appropriations in ti- 
tles I, II, and III exceed the amounts set 
forth in budget estimates initially submitted 
for such appropriations, the expenditures for 
travel may correspondingly exceed the 
amounts therefor set forth in the estimates 
in the same proportion. 

SEC. 502. Appropriations and funds avail- 
able for the administrative expenses of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Selective Service System shall 
be available in the current fiscal year for 
purchase of uniforms, or allowances therefor, 
as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901-5902); hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; and services as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

SEC. 503. Funds of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development subject to the 
Government Corporation Control Act or sec- 
tion 402 of the Housing Act of 1950 shall be 
available, without regard to the limitations 
on administrative expenses, for legal serv- 
ices on a contract or fee basis, and for utiliz- 
ing and making payment for services and fa- 
cilities of Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, Government National Mortgage As- 
sociation, Federal Home Loan Mortgage Cor- 
poration, Federal Financing Bank, Resolu- 
tion 'Trust Corporation, Federal Reserve 
banks or any member thereof, Federal Home 
Loan banks, and any insured bank within the 
meaning of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1811- 
1831). 

SEC. 504. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 505. No funds appropriated by this Act 
may be expended— 

(1) pursuant to a certification of an officer 
or employee of the United States unless— 

(A) such certification is accompanied by, 
oris part of, a voucher or abstract which de- 
Scribes the payee or payees and the items or 
services for which such expenditure is being 
made, or 

(B) the expenditure of funds pursuant to 
such certification, and without such a vouch- 
er or abstract, is specifically authorized by 
law; and 

(2) unless such expenditure is subject to 
audit by the General Accounting Office or is 
specifically exempt by law from such audit. 

SEC. 506. None of the funds provided in this 
Act to any department or agency may be ex- 
pended for the transportation of any officer 
or employee of such department or agency 
between his domicile and his place of em- 
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ployment, with the exception of any officer 
or employee authorized such transportation 
under title 31, United States Code, section 
1344. 

SEC. 507. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used for payment, through 
grants or contracts, to recipients that do not 
Share in the cost of conducting research re- 
sulting from proposals not specifically solic- 
ited by the Government: Provided, That the 
extent of cost sharing by the recipient shall 
reflect the mutuality of interest of the 
grantee or contractor and the Government in 
the research. 

SEC. 508. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used, directly or through grants, 
to pay or to provide reimbursement for pay- 
ment of the salary of a consultant (whether 
retained by the Federal Government or a 
grantee) at more than the daily equivalent of 
the rate paid for Level IV of the Executive 
MEN unless specifically authorized by 

aw. 

SEC. 509. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be used to pay the expenses of, or otherwise 
compensate, non-Federal parties intervening 
in regulatory or adjudicatory proceedings. 
Nothing herein affects the authority of the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission pur- 
suant to section 7 of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056 et seq.). 

SEC. 510. Except as otherwise provided 
under existing law or under an existing Exec- 
utive order issued pursuant to an existing 
law, the obligation or expenditure of any ap- 
propriation under this Act for contracts for 
any consulting service shall be limited to 
contracts which are (1) a matter of public 
record and available for public inspection, 
and (2) thereafter included in a publicly 
available list of all contracts entered into 
within twenty-four months prior to the date 
on which the list is made available to the 
public and of all contracts on which perform- 
ance has not been completed by such date. 
The list required by the preceding sentence 
shall be updated quarterly and shall include 
a narrative description of the work to be per- 
formed under each such contract. 

SEC. 511. Except as otherwise provided by 
law, no part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be obligated or expended by 
any executive agency, as referred to in the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy Act (41 
U.S.C. 401 et seq.) for a contract for services 
unless such executive agency (1) has awarded 
and entered into such contract in full com- 
pliance with such Act and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder, and (2) requires any 
report prepared pursuant to such contract, 
including plans, evaluations, studies, analy- 
ses and manuals, and any report prepared by 
the agency which is substantially derived 
from or substantially includes any report 
prepared pursuant to such contract, to con- 
tain information concerning (A) the contract 
pursuant to which the report was prepared, 
and (B) the contractor who prepared the re- 
port pursuant to such contract. 

SEC. 512. Except as otherwise provided in 
section 506, none of the funds provided in 
this Act to any department or agency shall 
be obligated or expended to provide a per- 
sonal cook, chauffeur, or other personal serv- 
ants to any officer or employee of such de- 
partment or agency. 

SEC. 513. None of the funds provided in this 
Act to any department or agency shall be ob- 
ligated or expended to procure passenger 
automobiles as defined in 15 U.S.C. 2001 with 
an EPA estimated miles per gallon average 
of less than 22 miles per gallon. 

SEC. 514. Such sums as may be necessary 
for fiscal year 1996 pay raises for programs 
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funded by this Act shall be absorbed within 
the levels appropriated in this Act. 

SEC. 515. None of the funds appropriated in 
title I of this Act shall be used to enter into 
any new lease of real property if the esti- 
mated annual rental is more than $300,000 
unless the Secretary submits, in writing, a 
report to the Committees on Appropriations 
of the Congress and a períod of 30 days has 
expired following the date on which the re- 
port is received by the Committees on Ap- 
propriations. 

SEC. 516. (2) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE 
EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that, to the greatest extent 
practicable, all equipment and products pur- 
chased with funds made available in this Act 
should be American-made. 

(b) NOTICE REQUIREMENT.—In providing fi- 
nancial assistance to, or entering into any 
contract with, any entity using funds made 
available in this Act, the head of each Fed- 
eral agency, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, shall provide to such entity a notice 
describing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 517. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be used to implement any cap 
on reimbursements to grantees for indirect 
costs, except as published in Office of Man- 
agement and Budget Circular A-21. 

SEC. 518. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for any program, 
project, or activity, when it is made known 
to the Federal entity or official to which the 
funds are made available that the program, 
project, or activity is not in compliance with 
any Federal law relating to risk assessment, 
the protection of private property rights, or 
unfunded mandates. 

SEC. 519. In fiscal year 1996, the Director of 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
shall sell the disaster housing inventory of 
mobile homes and trailers, and the proceeds 
thereof shall be deposited in the Treasury. 

SEC. 520. Such funds as may be necessary 
to carry out the orderly termination of the 
Office of Consumer Affairs shall be made 
available from funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services for 
fiscal year 1996. 

This Act may be cited as the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1996". 

SEC. 102. Unless otherwise provided for in 
this title of this Act or in the applicable ap- 
propriations Act, appropriations and funds 
made available and authority granted pursu- 
ant to this title of this Act shall be available 
until (a) the enactment into law of an appro- 
priation for any project or activity provided 
for in this title of this Act, or (b) the enact- 
ment into law of the applicable appropria- 
tions Act by both Houses without any provi- 
sion for such project or activity, or (c) Sep- 
tember 30, 1996, whichever first occurs. 

SEC. 108. Appropriations made and author- 
ity granted pursuant to this title of this Act 
shall cover all obligations or expenditures 
incurred for any program, project, or activ- 
ity during the period for which funds or au- 
thority for such project or activity are avail- 
able under this title of this Act. 

SEC. 104. Expenditures made pursuant to 
this title of this Act shall be charged to the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or authoriza- 
tion whenever a bill in which such applicable 
appropriation, fund, or authorization is con- 
tained is enacted into law. 

SEC. 105. Upon enactment of this Act, the 
following provisions of Public Law 104-99, 
Public Law 104-92, and Public Law 104-91 
that would continue to have effect after 
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March 15, 1996, are superseded: section 101 of 
Public Law 104-92; section 10l(a) of Public 
Law 104-91, as amended, except the para- 
graphs dealing with funding of National In- 
stitutes of Health activities and Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention activities, 
and except for the general provisions enacted 
in the amendment to Public Law 104-91 in- 
cluded in Public Law 104-99; and sections 123, 
124, and 201 of Public Law 104-99. 

SEC. 106. Section 119 of Public Law 104-99 is 
hereby repealed. 

SEC. 107. Title I of Public Law 104-52 is 
hereby amended by deleting “, not to exceed 
S1. 406.000.“ under the heading ‘CUSTOMS 
SERVICES AT SMALL AIRPORTS”. 

SEC. 108. Title I of Public Law 104-52 is 
hereby amended by adding the following new 
section under the heading '"ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS—INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE": 

"SEC. 3. The funds provided in this Act 
shall be used to provide a level of service, 
staffing, and funding for Taxpayer Services 
Division operations which is not less than 
that provided in fiscal year 1995. 

SEC. 109. Title III of Public Law 104-52 is 
hereby amended by adding the following pro- 
viso before the last period under the heading 
“OFFICE OF NATIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY, 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES”: : Provided, That of 
the amounts available to the Counter-Drug 
Technology Assessment Cente” no less than 
$1,000,000 shall be dedicated to conferences on 
model state drug laws". 

SEC. 110. Subsection (b) of section 347 of 
Public Law 104-50 is hereby amended by in- 
serting after (4) section 7204, relating to 
antidiscrimination;" the following: (5) 
chapter 71, relating to labor-management re- 
lations;'" and by renumbering items (5), (6), 
and (7) as items (6), (7), and (8) respectively. 
SEC. 111. EXPORTATION OF DRUGS AND DEVICES. 

(a) REFERENCE.—Whenever in this section 
(other than subsection (f) an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

(b) SECTION 6801(d)—Section 801(d) (21 
U.S.C. 381(d) is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

(3) No component, part, or accessory of a 
drug (including a biological product or a 
drug in bulk form), device, food, or food addi- 
tive shall be excluded from importation into 
the United States under subsection (a), if 
such component, part, or accessory will be 
incorporated into the drug, device, food, or 
food additive that will be exported from the 
United States in accordance with subsection 
(e)(1) or section 802 or section 351(h) of the 
Public Health Service Act. A person shall 
maintain a record of the import and export 
of such drug, device, food, or food additive. 

(c) SECTION 801(e)1).—Section 801(e)1) (21 
U.S.C. 381(e)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by amending the matter preceding sub- 
paragraph (A) to read as follows: 

“(e)(1) A food, drug (including a biological 
product), device, or cosmetic intended for ex- 
port shall not be deemed to be adulterated or 
misbranded, to be in violation of section 404, 
505, or 512, or to be an unlicensed biological 
product under section 351 of the Public 
Health Service Act if—’”; and 

(2) by striking the second sentence. 

(d) SECTION 801(e)2).—Section 801(e)2) (21 
use. 381(e)(2)) is amended to read as fol- 
OWS: 

"(2) Any person who exports a drug or de- 
vice under thís subsection or section 802 may 
request that the Secretary certify in writing 
that the export is legal upon à showing that 
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the requirements for the export of such drug 
or device have been satisfied. The Secretary 
shall issue such a written export certifi- 
cation within 10 days of the receipt of a re- 
quest for such certification. A fee for such 
certification may be charged but shall not 
exceed $100 for each. The fees shall be re- 
tained by the agency to be used to cover ex- 
penses. 

(e) SECTION 802.—Section 802 (21 U.S.C. 382) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 802. (a) A drug (including a biological 
product) intended for human or animal use 
or a device intended for human use— 

*(1) which, in the case of a drug 

"(A)) requires approval by the Secretary 
under section 505 or section 512 before it may 
be introduced or delivered for introduction 
into interstate commerce; or 

ii) requires licensing by the Secretary 
under section 351 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act or by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Act of March 4, 1913 (known as the 
Virus-Serum Toxin Act) before it may be in- 
troduced or delivered for introduction into 
interstate commerce; and 

8) does not have such approval or li- 
cense, which is not exempt from such sec- 
tions or Act, and which is introduced or de- 
livered for introduction into interstate com- 
merce, or 

**(2) which, in the case of a device— 

*"(A) does not comply with an applicable 
requirement under section 514 or 515, 

) is exempt from section 514 or 515 
under section 520(g), or 

(O) is a banned device under section 516, 
may only be exported under subsection (b) or 
(c). 

b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, a drug (including a biological prod- 
uct) or device, referred to in subsection (a), 
may be exported to any country, if the drug 
or device complies with the laws in any of 
the following— 

*(1) Australia, Canada, Israel, Japan. New 
Zealand, Switzerland, or South Africa; or 

*(2) a country in the European Union ora 
country in the European Economic Area (the 
countries in the European Union and the Eu- 
ropean Free Trade Association and where 
such drug, device, food or food additive is ex- 
ported for the purpose of marketing, the 
drug, device, food or food additive has valid 
marketing authorization by the appropriate 
approval authority from the country in 
which it shall be marketed. 

“(c)(1) A person who intends to export an 
unapproved drug (including a biological 
product) or device not eligible for export 
under subsection (b) shall submit to the Sec- 
retary a notification of intent to export 
which shall— 

(A) identify the drug or device to be ex- 
ported and the intended use of the product in 
the county to which it is to be exported; and 

B) contain a certification by such person 
that such person will export the drug or de- 
vice only to a country where the drug or de- 
vice is permitted for general use, investiga- 
tional research, or non-clinical experimental 
research. 

“(2) Within 45 days of the receipt under 
paragraph (1) of a notification of an intent to 
export, the Secretary shall issue to the per- 
son who submitted such notice an order de- 
nying the request for export if— 

“(A) the notification does not meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1); or 

“(B) the proposed intended use of the ex- 
ported drug or device poses an imminent haz- 
ard to the health of individuals, taking into 
account the risks of not using the product in 
diagnosis or treatment, and the finding of 
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such hazard is based upon credible scientific 
evidence. 


If the Secretary does not respond to such a 
notice within 45 days of its receipt, the per- 
son who submitted such notice may proceed 
with the export of the drug or device covered 
by such notice. 


(3) if the Secretary denies a request for 
export of a drug or device under paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall immediately prohibit 
the export of the drug or device and afford 
such person an opportunity for an informal 
hearing on the denial. If the denial is based 
upon a finding of imminent hazard, such in- 
formal hearing shall be before the Commis- 
sioner and the Secretary may not delegate 
the authority of the Commissioner. 


d) A drug or device intended for formula- 
tion, filling, packaging, labeling, or other 
processing in anticipation of market author- 
ization in any country described in sub- 
section (b) may be exported in accordance 
with the laws of that country.“. 


(f) PARTIALLY PROCESSED BIOLOGICAL PROD- 
UCTS.—Subsection (h) of section 351 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 262) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(h) A partially-processed biological prod- 
uct which— 

**(1) is not in a form applicable to the pre- 
vention, treatment, or cure of diseases or in- 
juries of man; 

2) is not intended for sale in the United 
States; and 

3) is intended for further manufacture 
into final dosage form outside the United 
States, 


shall be subject to no restriction on the ex- 
port of the product under this Act or the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321 et seq.) if the product meets the 
requirements of section 80l(e)(1) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
381(e)(1)).". 


TITLE II 


EMERGENCY PEACEKEEPING 
APPROPRIATIONS 


CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS 


For an additional amount for “Diplomatic 
and Consular Programs" to provide for ad- 
ministrative expenses related to activities in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, $2,000,000, notwith- 
standing section 15 of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956: Provided, 'That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 


RELATED AGENCIES 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and Expenses", $1,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to be used for United 
States Information Agency activities in Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, notwithstanding sec- 
tion 701 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 
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CHAPTER II 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE FOR EASTERN EUROPE AND THE 
BALTIC STATES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFERS OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for Assistance 
for Eastern Europe and the Baltic States" 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina, including 
demining assistance, $197,000,000, to remain 
available until December 31, 1996: Provided, 
That of the funds appropriated under this 
heading by this Act that are made available 
for the economic revitalization program in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, not less than 75 per- 
cent shall be obligated and expended for pro- 
grams, projects, and activities, within the 
sector assigned to American forces of the 
military Implementation Force (IFOR) es- 
tablished by the North Atlantic Council pur- 
Suant to the General Framework Agreement 
for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina: Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds appro- 
priated under this heading by this Act shall 
be made available for the construction of 
new housing or residences in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $5,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
under this heading in Public Law 104-107 
may be transferred to Debt Restructuring" 
to be made available only for the cost, as de- 
fined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, of modifying direct loans 
and loan guarantees, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law: Provided further, 'That 
$5,000,000 shall be transferred to “Foreign 
Military Financing Program“ for demining 
activities for Bosnia and Herzegovina: Pro- 
vided further, That $2,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated under this heading in Public Law 
104-107 shall be transferred to ''Operating Ex- 
penses of the Agency for International De- 
velopment" for administrative expenses: Pro- 
vided further, That the additional amount ap- 
propriated herein is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2(D)(1) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended: Provided further, That, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law includ- 
ing any provision of Public Law 104-107, 
funds appropriated under this heading by 
this Act that are made available for eco- 
nomic revitalization shall not be available 
for obligation and expenditure unless the 
President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that the Government of the Federa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina has substan- 
tially complied with article III of Annex 1-A 
of the General Framework Agreement for 
Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina concerning 
the withdrawal of foreign forces, including 
advisers, freedom fighters, trainers, volun- 
teers, and personnel from neighboring and 
other nations: Provided further, 'That with re- 
gard to funds appropriated under this head- 
ing by this Act (and local currencies gen- 
erated by such funds) that are made avail- 
able for economic revitalization, the Admin- 
istrator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment shall provide written approval for 
grants and loans prior to the obligation and 
expenditure of funds for such purposes: Pro- 
vided further, That with regard to funds ap- 
propriated under this heading by this Act 
(and local currencies generated by such 
funds) that are made available for economic 
revitalization, the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development shall 
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provide written approval for the use of funds 
that have been returned or repaid to any 
lending facility and grantee under the eco- 
nomic revitalization program prior to the 
use of such returned or repaid funds. 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
For an additional amount for Foreign 
Military Financing Program" for grants for 
Jordan pursuant to section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, $70,000,000: Provided, 
That such funds may be used for Jordan to 
finance transfers by lease of defense articles 
under chapter 6 of such Act. 

EXPORT AND INVESTMENT ASSISTANCE 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUBSIDY APPROPRIATION 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the unobligated balances available 
under this heading, $41,000,000 are rescinded. 


CHAPTER III 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization Security Invest- 
ment Program“, $37,500,000 to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of Defense may make additional con- 
tributions for the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization as provided in section 2806 of title 
10, United States Code: Provided further, 'That 
such amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

CHAPTER IV 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


For an additional amount for “Military 
Personnel, Army", $262,200,000, Provided, 
That such amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


For an additional amount for “Military 
Personnel, Navy", $11,800,000: Provided, That 
such amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 

For an additional amount for “Military 
Personnel, Marine Corps’’, $2,700,000: Pro- 
vided, That such amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for Military 
Personnel, Air Force’’, $33,700,000: Provided, 
That such amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 

For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, Army", $235,200,000: Pro- 
vided, That such amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D\(i) of the Bal- 
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anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 

For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, Marine Corps“, $900,000: 
Provided, That such amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)2)D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, Air Force", $130,200,000: 
Provided, That such amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE-WIDE 

For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, Defense-Wide"’, $79,800,000: 
Provided, That such amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

PROCUREMENT 
OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for “Other Pro- 
curement, Air Force", $26,000,000: Provided, 
That such amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

RESCISSIONS 
PROCUREMENT 
MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-335, $310,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-335, $265,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 

EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, ARMY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 104-61, $9,750,000 are 
rescinded: Provided, That this reduction shall 
be applied proportionally to each budget ac- 
tivity, activity group and subactivity group 
and each program, project, and activity 
within this appropriation account. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 104-61, $17,500,000 are 
rescinded: Provided, That this reduction shall 
be applied proportionally to each budget ac- 
tivity, activity group and subactivity group 
and each program, project, and activity 
within this appropriation account. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-335, $245,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 104-61, $22,450,000 are 
rescinded: Provided, That this reduction shall 
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be applied proportionally to each budget ac- 
tivity, activity group and subactivity group 
and each program, project, and activity 
within this appropriation account. 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 'TEST AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSE-WIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 104-61, $20,300,000 are 
rescinded: Provided, That this reduction shall 
be applied proportionally to each budget ac- 
tivity, activity group and subactivity group 
and each program, project, and activity 
within this appropriation account: Provided 
further, That no reduction may be taken 
against the funds made available to the De- 
partment of Defense for Ballistic Missile De- 
fense. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—THIS CHAPTER 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEC. 2001. Section 8005 of the Department 
of Defense Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public 
Law 104-61) is amended by striking out 
**$2,400,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 

CHAPTER V 
GENERAL PROVISIONS—THIS TITLE 

SEC. 2002. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall remain available 
for obligation beyond the current fiscal 
years unless expressly so provided herein. 

TITLE I 
EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NATURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION SERVICE 

WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 

OPERATIONS 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Watershed 
and flood prevention operations’’ to repair 
damage to waterways and watersheds result- 
ing from flooding in the Pacific Northwest, 
Northeast blizzards and floods, and other 
natural disasters, $73,200,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to sec- 
tion 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

CONSOLIDATED FARM SERVICE AGENCY 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for Emergency 
conservation program“ for expenses result- 
ing from flooding in the Pacific Northwest, 
Northeast blizzards and floods, and other 
natural disasters, $24,800,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to sec- 
tion 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

EMERGENCY LIVESTOCK FEED ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, for expenses resulting from flooding in 
the Pacific Northwest and other natural dis- 
asters, not to exceed $10,000,000 of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation funds shall be avail- 
able until expended for implementation of 
cost sharing under provisions consistent 
with the Emergency Livestock Feed Assist- 
ance Program: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. k 
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RURAL HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


For an additional amount for “Rural hous- 
ing insurance fund program account” for the 
additional cost of direct loans, including the 
cost of modifying loans as defined in section 
502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
for emergency expenses resulting from flood- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest, Northeast bliz- 
zards and floods, Hurricane Marilyn, and 
other natural disasters, to be available from 
funds in the rural housing insurance fund as 
follows: $6,500,000 for section 502 direct loans 
and section 504 housing repair loans, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

VERY LOW-INCOME HOUSING REPAIR GRANTS 

For an additional amount for Very low- 
income housing repair grants" under section 
504 of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
for emergency expenses resulting from flood- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest, Northeast bliz- 
zards and floods, Hurricane Marilyn, and 
other natural disasters, $1,100,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the 
entire amount is designated by Congress as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to sec- 
tion 251(b)(2)D)1i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

RURAL UTILITIES SERVICE 
EMERGENCY COMMUNITY WATER ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for Emergency 
community water assistance program” for 
emergency expenses resulting from flooding 
in the Pacific Northwest, Northeast blizzards 
and floods, and other natural disasters, 
$5,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, for the cost of emergency commu- 
nity water assistance grants, as authorized 
by 7 U.S.C. 1926b: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


RURAL UTILITIES ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


For an additional amount for Rural utili- 
ties assistance program" for the additional 
cost of direct loans and grants, including the 
cost of modifying loans as defined in section 
502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
for emergency expenses resulting from flood- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest, Northeast bliz- 
zards and floods, and other natural disasters, 
$6,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 


CHAPTER II 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


For an additional amount for “Disaster 
Loans Program Account“ for the cost of di- 
rect loans authorized by section 7(b) of the 
Small Business Act, as amended, $72,300,000, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That such costs, including the cost of modi- 
fying such loans, shall be as defined in sec- 
tion 502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
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emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

For an additional amount for administra- 
tive expenses directly related to carrying out 
the disaster loan program, $27,700,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That these funds shall be available only upon 
notification to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate in accordance with standard 
reprogramming procedures: Provided further, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

CHAPTER II 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 

For an additional amount for “Operation 
and Maintenance, General", for the North- 
east and Northwest floods of 1996, $30,000,000, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 

For an additional amount for Flood Con- 
trol and Coastal Emergencies", for the 
Northeast and Northwest floods of 1996 and 
other disasters, and to replenish funds trans- 
ferred pursuant to Public Law 84-99, 
$135,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(D)(2)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion Program", $9,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That the en- 
tire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(D)(2)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
POWER MARKETING ADMINISTRATIONS 
CONSTRUCTION, REHABILITATION, OPERATION 

AND MAINTENANCE, WESTERN AREA POWER 

ADMINISTRATION 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

$5,500,000 of funds appropriated under this 
heading in the Energy and Water Develop- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1995 (Public Law 
103-316), shall be transferred to the appro- 
priation account Operation and Mainte- 
nance, Alaska Power Administration", to re- 
main available until expended, only for nec- 
essary termination expenses. 

CHAPTER IV 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION AND ACCESS 

For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion and Access", $4,242,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to repair roads, cul- 
verts, bridges, facilities, fish and wildlife 
protective structures, and recreation sites 
damaged by the Pacific Northwest floods and 
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other natural disasters: Provided, That Con- 
gress hereby designates this amount as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251 (b) 2) Di) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 


For an additional amount for Oregon and 
California Grant Lands", $19,548,000, to re- 
main available until expended, to repair 
roads, culverts, bridges, facilities, fish and 
wildlife protective structures, and recreation 
Sites damaged by the Pacific Northwest 
floods and other natural disasters: Provided, 
That Congress hereby designates this 
amount as an emergency requirement pursu- 
ant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended. 

UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for ''Construc- 
tion", $20,505,000, to remain available until 
expended, to make repairs necessitated by 
hurricanes, floods and other natural disas- 
ters: Provided, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates this amount as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)2)D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for “‘Construc- 
tion", $33,601,000, to remain available until 
expended, to make repairs necessitated by 
hurricanes, floods and other natural disas- 
ters: Provided, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates this amount as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 

For an additional amount for Surveys, In- 
vestigations, and Research“, $1,176,000, to re- 
main available until September 30, 1997, for 
expenses necessitated by hurricanes, floods 
and other natural disasters: Provided, That 
Congress hereby designates this amount as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to sec- 
tion 251(b(2)D)() of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 


For an additional amount for “Operation 
of Indian Programs", $500,000, to remain 
available until September 30, 1997, for emer- 
gency operations and repairs necessitated by 
winter floods: Provided, That Congress here- 
by designates thís amount as an emergency 
requirement pursuant to section 
251(b(2)D)ü) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion", $9,428,000, to remain available until 
expended, for emergency repairs necessitated 
by floods in the Pacific Northwest and other 
natural disasters: Provided, 'That Congress 
hereby designates this amount as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b(2)0D)ü) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Contrel Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

TERRITORIAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

ASSISTANCE TO TERRITORIES 


For an additional amount for Assistance 
to Territories", $2,000,000, to remain avail- 
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able until expended, for recovery efforts ne- 
cessitated by Hurricane Marilyn: Provided, 
That Congress hereby designates this 
amount as an emergency requirement pursu- 
ant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 

For an additional amount for National 
Forest System“, $20,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1997, for expenses 
necessitated by floods and other natural dis- 
asters: Provided, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates this amount as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion", $60,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, for expenses necessitated by floods 
and other natural disasters: Provided, That 
Congress hereby designates this amount as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to sec- 
tion 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended: Provided further, That $20,000,000 
of this amount shall be available only to the 
extent an official budget red est, for a spe- 
cific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as 
an emergency requirement pursuant to sec- 
tion 251(b(2)D)ü) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended, is transmitted by the President 
to the Congress. 

CHAPTER V 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For the Emergency Fund authorized by 
section 125 of title 23, United States Code, to 
cover expenses arising from the January 1996 
flooding in the Mid-Atlantic, Northeast, and 
Northwest States, and other disasters, 
$267,000,000, to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund and to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That such amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 
MASS TRANSIT CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For an additional amount for payment of 
obligations incurred in carrying out 49 
U.S.C. 5338(b) administered by the Federal 
Transit Administration, $375,000,000, to be 
derived from the Highway Trust Fund and to 
remain available until expended. 

OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION 
PANAMA CANAL REVOLVING FUND 

For an additional amount for administra- 
tive expenses, $2,000,000, to be derived from 
the Panama Canal Revolving Fund. 

CHAPTER VI 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY 
DISASTER RELIEF 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Disaster 

Relief’, $150,000,000, to remain available 
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until expended, which, in whole or in part, 
may be transferred to the Disaster Assist- 
ance Direct Loan Program Account for the 
cost of direct loans as authorized under sec- 
tion 417 of the Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Assistance Act (42 
U.S.C. 5121 et seq.): Provided further, That 
such transfer may be made to subsidize gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans not to exceed $170,000,000 under 
section 417 of the Stafford Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That any such transfer of funds shall be 
made only upon certification by the Director 
of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency that all requirements of section 417 
of the Stafford Act will be complied with: 
Provided further, That the entire amount of 
this appropriation shall be available only to 
the extent that an official budget request for 
a specific dollar amount, that includes des- 
ignation of the entire amount of the request 
as an emergency requirement as defined in 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress: Provided 
further, 'That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


CHAPTER VII 
GENERAL PROVISIONS—THIS TITLE 


SEC. 3002. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall remain available 
for obligation beyond the current fiscal year 
unless expressly so provided herein. 

TITLE IV 


CONTINGENT SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY SERVICES 


For an additional amount for the Advanced 
Technology Program, $100,000,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
amounts made available under this heading 
may be used only for the purpose of provid- 
ing continuation grants for projects awarded 
in fiscal year 1994 and prior years and related 
administrative expenses: Provided further, 
That none of the funds made available under 
this heading may be used for the purpose of 
carrying out additional program competi- 
tions under the Advanced Technology Pro- 
gram. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


For an additional amount for Contribu- 
tions to International Organizations", 
$158,000,000, subject to the same terms and 
conditions as provided in the Department of 
State and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1996: Provided, That 50 percent of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph shall be 
withheld from obligation and expenditure 
unless the Secretary of State certifies that 
the United Nations has taken no action that 
would cause the United Nations to exceed its 
no-growth budget for the biennium 1996-1997 
adopted in December, 1995. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 

For an additional amount for Contribu- 
tions for International Peacekeeping Activi- 
ties", $200,000,000, subject to the same terms 
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and conditions as provided in the Depart- 
ment of State and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1996. 


CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


For an additional amount for Training 
and Employment Services“, $111,800,000, of 
which $84,300,000 for title II, part A, of the 
Job Training Partnership Act shall be avail- 
able for obligation for the period July 1, 1996 
through June 30, 1997 and $27,500,000 for the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act shall be 
available for obligation for the period July 1, 
1996, through September 30, 1997. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OPERATIONS 


For an additional amount for State Un- 
employment Insurance and Employment 
Service Operations", $33,000,000 to be avail- 
able for obligation for the period July 1, 1996 
through June 30, 1997. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 


SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 


For an additional amount for Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services", 
$100,000,000 for carrying out title XIX of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
substance abuse services. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATION REFORM 


For an additional amount for "Education 
Reform“, $389,500,000 for carrying out activi- 
ties authorized by the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and titles II and III of the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act which 
shall become available on July 1, 1996 and re- 
main available through September 30, 1997: 
Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated under this heading shall be obligated 
or expended to carry out section 304(a)(2)(A) 
of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act. 


EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


For an additional amount for ‘Education 
for the Disadvantaged'', $961,000,000 for car- 
rying out title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 which shall be- 
come available on July 1, 1996 and remain 
available through September 30, 1997: Pro- 
vided, That $461,000,000 shall be available for 
basic grants under section 1124, which shall 
be allocated without regard to section 
1124(d) Provided further, That $500,000,000 
Shall be available for concentration grants 
under section 1124(A): Provided further, That 
EUN funds shall be reserved under section 
1003(a). 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


For an additional amount for ‘‘School Im- 
provement Programs", $12,000,000 for carry- 
ing out title X of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 


EDUCATION RESEARCH, STATISTICS, AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


For an additional amount for “Education 
Research, Statistics, and Improvement", 
$23,000,000 for carrying out section 3136 (K-12 
technology learning challenges) of the Ele- 
EN and Secondary Education Act of 
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CHAPTER III 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion, Major Projects“, $70,100,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For an additional amount for Annual 
Contributions for Assisted Housing", 
$150,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That of the total amount 
provided, $75,000,000 shall be made available, 
as authorized by section 202 of the Housing 
Act of 1959; and $75,000,000 shall be for sup- 
portive housing for persons with disabilities, 
as authorized by section 811 of the Cranston- 
Gonzalez National Affordable Housing Act. 
PUBLIC HOUSING DEMOLITION, SITE REVITALIZA- 

TION, AND REPLACEMENT HOUSING GRANTS 

For an additional amount for ‘Public 
Housing Demolition, Site Revitalization, and 
Replacement Housing Grants", $220,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION OF LOW-INCOME 

HOUSING PROJECTS 

For an additional amount for Payments 
for Operation of Low-Income Housing 
Projects’’, $50,000,000. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

Of the amount provided under this heading 
in title I of this Act, $80,000,000 shall be 
available for Economic Development Initia- 
tive grants as authorized by section 108(q) of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, as amended, on a competitive 
basis. 

CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Upon the implementation of title IV of this 
Act, notwithstanding the language under 
this heading in title I of this Act or any 
other provision of law, effective October 1, 
1995, and throughout the remainder of fiscal 
year 1996, appropriations made available to 
the Corporation for National and Commu- 
nity Services are in toto as provided for in 
title IV of this Act as follows: 

For necessary expenses for the Corporation 
for National and Community Service (re- 
ferred to in the matter under this heading as 
the Corporation“) in carrying out pro- 
grams, activities, and initiatives under the 
National and Community Service Act of 1990 
(referred to in the matter under this heading 
as the Act“) (42 U.S.C. 12501 et seq.), 
$383,500,000, of which $234,000,000 shall be 
available for obligation from September 1, 
1996, through September 30, 1997: Provided, 
That not more than $25,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses authorized 
under section 501(a)(4) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
12681(a)(4)): Provided further, That not more 
than $2,500 shall be for official reception and 
representation expenses: Provided further, 
That not more than $59,000,0000 to remain 
available without fiscal year limitation, 
shall be transferred to the National Service 
Trust account for educational awards au- 
thorized under subtitle D of title I of the Act 
(42 U.S.C. 12601 et seq.) Provided further, 
That not more than $175,000,000 of the 
amount provided under this heading shall be 
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available for grants under the National Serv- 
ice Trust program authorized under subtitle 
C of title I of the Act (42 U.S.C. 12571 et seq.) 
(relating to activities including the 
AmeriCorps program): Provided further, That 
not more than $3,500,000 of the funds made 
available under this heading shall be made 
available for the Points of Light Foundation 
for activities authorized under title III of the 
Act (42 U.S.C. 12661 et seq.): Provided further, 
That not more than $40,000,000 of the funds 
made available under this heading may be 
used to administer, reimburse, or support 
any national service program authorized 
under section 121(d)(2) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
12581(d)(2), and none of such funds shall be 
available for national service programs run 
by Federal agencies authorized under section 
121(b) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 12581(b)): Pro- 
vided further, That, to the maximum extent 
feasible, funds appropriated in the preceding 
proviso shall be provided in a manner that is 
consistent with the recommendations of peer 
review panels in order to assure that priority 
is given to programs that demonstrate qual- 
ity, innovation, replicability, and sustain- 
ability: Provided further, 'That not more than 
$18,000,000 of the funds made available under 
this heading shall be available for the Na- 
tional Civilian Community Corps authorized 
under subtitle E of title I of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 12611 et seq.) Provided further, That 
not more than $43,000,000 shall be available 
for school-based and community-based serv- 
ice-learning programs authorized under sub- 
title B of title I of the Act (42 U.S.C. 12521 et 
Seq.) Provided further, That not more than 
$15,000,000 shall be available for quality and 
innovation activities authorized under sub- 
title H of title I of the Act (42 U.S.C. 12653 et 
seq.) Provided further, That not more than 
$5,000,000 shall be available for audits and 
other evaluations authorized under section 
179 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 12639), of which up to 
$500,000 shall be available for a study by the 
National Academy of Public Administration 
on the structure, organization, and manage- 
ment of the Corporation and activities sup- 
ported by the Corporation, including an as- 
sessment of the quality, innovation, 
replicability and sustainability without Fed- 
eral funds of such activities, and the Federal 
and non-Federal cost of supporting partici- 
pants in community service activities: Pro- 
vided further, That no funds from any other 
appropriation, or from funds otherwise made 
available to the Corporation, shall be used to 
pay for personnel compensation and benefits, 
travel, or any other administrative expense 
for the Board of Directors, the Office of the 
Chief Executive Officer, the Office of the 
Managing Director, the Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer, the Office of National and 
Community Service Programs, the Civilian 
Community Corps, or any field office or staff 
of the Corporation working on the National 
and Community Service or National Civilian 
Community Corps programs: Provided fur- 
ther, That to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, the Corporation shall increase sig- 
nificantly the level of matching funds and 
in-kind contributions provided by the pri- 
vate sector, shall expand significantly the 
number of educational awards provided 
under subtitle D of title I, and shall reduce 
the total Federal cost per participant in all 
programs. 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out provisions of 
the Inspector General Act of 1978, $2,000,000. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS AND MANAGEMENT 

For an additional amount for Environ- 
mental Programs and Management’’, 
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$150,000,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997: Provided, That up to 
$40,000,000 of this amount shall be available 
for enforcement activities under this head- 
ing. 

BUILDING AND FACILITIES 


For an additional amount for “Buildings 
and Facilities", $50,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of a new consolidated research facility 
at Research Triangle Park, North Carolina, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Environmental Protection Agency 
is authorized to establish and construct a 
consolidated research facility at Research 
Triangle Park, North Carolina, at a maxi- 
mum total construction cost of $232,000,000, 
and to obligate such monies as are made 
available by this Act, and hereafter, for this 
purpose. 

HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCE SUPERFUND 


For an additional amount for “Hazardous 
Substance Superfund“, $100,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 

STATE AND TRIBAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


For an additional amount for ''State and 
Tribal Assistance Grants“, $3,500,000, to re- 
main available until expended for a grant for 
water distribution systems in the South Buf- 
falo/Kittaning, Pennsylvania area. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 
OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


For an additional amount for Council on 
Environmental Quality and Office of Envi- 
ronmental Quality", $500,000, subject to the 
same terms and conditions as provided under 
this heading in title I of this Act. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
For an additional amount for Research 
and Related Activities", $40,000,000, to re- 
main available until September 30, 1997. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS FUND 


PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


For grants, loans, and technical assistance 
to qualifying community development finan- 
cial institutions, and administrative ex- 
penses of the Fund, $25,000,000, to remain 
available until September 30, 1997: Provided, 
That of the funds made available under this 
heading not to exceed $4,000,000 may be used 
for the cost of direct loans, and not to exceed 
$400,000 may be used for administrative ex- 
penses to carry out the direct loan program: 
Provided further, That the cost of direct 
loans, including the cost of modifying such 
loans, shall be defined as in section 502 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974: Provided 
further, That such funds are available to sub- 
sidize gross obligation of the principal 
amount of direct loans not to exceed 
$15,800,000: Provided further, That none of 
these funds shall be used to supplement ex- 
isting resources provided to the Department 
for activities such as external affairs, gen- 
eral counsel, administration, finance, or of- 
fice of inspector general: Provided further, 
That none of these funds shall be available 
for expenses of an Administrator as defined 
in section 104 of the Community Develop- 
ment Banking and Financial Institutions 
Act of 1994 (CDBFI Act): Provided further, 
That the number of staff funded under this 
heading shall not exceed 10 full-time equiva- 
lents: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for purposes of 
administering the Community Development 
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Financial Institutions Fund, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall have all powers and 
rights of the Administrator of the CDBFI 
Act and the Fund shall be within the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 
CHAPTER IV 
GENERAL PROVISIONS—THIS TITLE 

Sec. 4001. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall remain available 
for obligation beyond the current fiscal year 
unless expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 4002. Amounts appropriated in this 
title are available for obligation only if and 
when reconciliation legislation is enacted 
that expressly makes available for obliga- 
tion these amounts and that (1) makes avail- 
able or causes to be made available to the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
and Senate increased budget authority and 
outlays for fiscal year 1996 under the provi- 
sions of section 302(a) or 602(a) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974 in at least the 
amounts included in this title, (2) credits to 
or causes to be credited to the budget au- 
thority and outlays for fiscal year 1996 of the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
and Senate under the provisions of section 
302(a) or 602(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 offsetting savings or receipts in 
at least the amounts included in this title, 
or (3) includes any combination of increased 
budget authority and outlays or crediting of 
offsetting savings or receipts to the spending 
authority for fiscal year 1996 of the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the House and Sen- 
ate under the provisions of section 302(a) or 
602(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 
in at least the amounts included in this title. 
Any amounts appropriated in this title that 
have not been made available for obligation 
by the end of the fiscal year 1996 are hereby 
rescinded. 

This Act may be cited as the Balanced 
Budget Down Payment Act, II." 

The CHAIRMAN. No further amend- 
ment is in order except the amend- 
ments printed in House Report 104—474 
which may be offered only in the order 
printed in the report and by the Mem- 
ber designated in the report, shall be 
considered as read, shall not be subject 
to amendment except as specified in 
the report, and shall not be subject to 
a demand for division of the question. 
Debate time for each amendment shall 
be equally divided and controlled by 
the proponent and an opponent of the 
amendment. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 1 printed in House Report 
104—474. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. LOWEY 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. LOWEY: 

Page 372, strike section 509 (relating to 
State discretion to not fund abortions under 
Medicaid). 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentlewoman from New York 
[Mrs. LoWEY] and a Member opposed 
each will be recognized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. LoWEY]. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to divide my time 
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equally with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GREENWOOD], and that he 
be permitted to control that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to strike 
the extreme provision in this bill that 
would allow States to deny Medicaid- 
funded abortions to victims of rape and 
incest. I understand that there may be 
some confusion about what this amend- 
ment does, so let me be very clear. This 
amendment preserves current law by 
leaving the underlying Hyde amend- 
ment in place. 

It is this bill that changes current 
law by giving States the right not to 
fund abortions in the case of rape and 
incest. Quite simply, this bill gives 
States the green light to eliminate 
Medicaid funding of abortions for the 
most vulnerable members of our soci- 
ety, impoverished victims of rape and 
incest. This provision callously victim- 
izes victims and subjects women who 
have been raped to further indignity. It 
is draconian and it is unfair. 

Let me be very clear, this provision 
has nothing to do with States' rights. 
The States right argument is just a 
smoke screen. This is not about the 
rights of States. It is about the rights 
of women, the right to choose. 

The Medicaid statute does not give 
States the right to pick and choose 
which procedures they will cover and 
which they will not. A State's partici- 
pation in Medicaid is voluntary, but 
once a State chooses to participate, it 
must comply with Federal statutory 
and regulatory requirements. 

Time after time, in case after case, 
the Federal courts have ruled that 
States must fund abortions in cases of 
rape and incest. Since 1993, Federal 
courts in 13 States have rejected chal- 
lenges brought by States that did not 
want to comply with the rape and in- 
cest language. There is not a single 
case in which a court has sided with 
States that did not want to comply. 

It is very simple. Under current law, 
States must fund Medicaid abortion in 
the case of rape, incest, and life of the 
pregnant woman. Just so we are clear, 
this is not just the way the Clinton ad- 
ministration has interpreted the law, it 
is the law, and it has been interpreted 
by the courts. 

This provision does not clarify exist- 
ing law as its proponents claim. It 
overturns existing law. Mr. Chairman, 
American women have watched in hor- 
ror as this extreme Congress has erod- 
ed their rights. This will be the 22d 
vote we have taken on the abortion 
issue, a new record, and of all these 
votes, of all the restrictions this Con- 
gress has imposed on American women, 
this one is the most cruel. 

This bill says to rape victims, you 
must have your rapist’s child. It tells 
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incest victims, you must have your fa- 
ther's child. 

This Congress must not turn its back 
on American women in their hour of 
greatest need. Let us have the decency 
to ensure that impoverished victims of 
rape and incest will have the right to 
choose. I urge support for the Lowey- 
Greenwood-Morella amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there à Member 
in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1% minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I was surprised to 
hear the statements of Bill Clinton and 
AL GORE attacked as extremist. For 
when Bill Clinton was Governor of Ar- 
kansas, he sent this letter in which he 
said he supported a constitutional 
amendment for the people of Arkansas 
to say abortion should not be funded 
with public money unless the life of the 
mother were at risk, and he wrote in 
the letter, I am opposed to abortion 
and to government funding of abor- 
tions." 

AL GORE voted repeatedly for the 
same type of amendment that is in the 
bil that the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. LoWEY] seeks to strike. 
When he was a Senator in 1987, he 
wrote, During my 11 years in Con- 
gress, I have consistently opposed Fed- 
eral funding for abortion." 

Why is this now being attacked as ex- 
tremist? We have had this vote before. 
We voted on this identical issue, this 
identical language, in August. Some 
people are not willing to abide by that 
decision and they are out here to try 


again. 

But 36 States have had their State 
laws overturned by a Clinton adminis- 
tration directive misinterpreting what 
Congress has done, and there is no 
other remedy to uphold the States 
which have provisions in their statutes 
and their constitutions against using 
public money for abortion except to 
save the life of the mother. 

The language which we desire to keep 
in the bill is the language that simply 
says if they wish to fund those rape and 
incest abortions, they may do so. If 
they do not wish to do so, they are not 
compelled to do so. I ask a *'no" vote 
on the motion to strike. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA]. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time. - 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for our amendment. 

Let me clarify just what we are doing 
here—we are simply confirming the in- 
terpretation of the 1993 Hyde language 
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regarding Medicaid funding for rape 
and incest only. That language re- 
quires States to provide Medicaid abor- 
tion coverage in rape and incest cases. 
This interpretation has been upheld in 
each and every Federal court that has 
considered the issue—including Federal 
courts in 18 States. 

The States rights plank is a facade; 
make no mistake about it. This is 
about Medicaid funding in cases of rape 
and incest only—in 1994, Federal fund- 
ing covered only two abortions. These 
circumstances are very tragic and 
rare—but they are the result of violent, 
brutal crimes against women. 

We cannot all call for an end to vio- 
lence against women in one breath and 
then in the next breath, vote to pre- 
vent victims of rape and incest, bru- 
tally violent crimes, to lose their 
rights to end such pregnancies. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
Lowey-Greenwood-Morella amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Ms. DELAURO]. 

As. DELAURO. Mr. Chairman, the 
crimes of rape and incest are not about 
abortion, they are about violence and 
brutality. The language in this con- 
tinuing resolution is cruel and it is 
senseless punishment for thousands of 
women who are victims of rape and in- 
cest. 

I only wish that this body would 
spend as much time working to prevent 
sexual assault, domestic violence, and 
tougher criminal prosecution of rapists 
as they do on the issue of choice. We 
should consider ways in which we can 
heal young girls and women who fall 
victim to these horrifying acts with 
the same ferociousness and vigilance as 
this body attacks a woman's right to 
choose. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing me the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Lowey amendment, which 
strikes language in the bill that pro- 
tects States from being forced to alter 
their State laws or constitutions to 
pay for abortions. We defeated this mo- 
tion last August and I urge defeat of it 
again today. 

At least 12 States have been sued by 
the abortionists because of the admin- 
istration's twisted interpretations of 
the 1993 Hyde amendment, which Mem- 
bers should recall allowed but did not 
require taxpayer funding for abortions 
in cases of rape and incest. A dozen 
more States acquiesced rather than 
face litigation from the abortion indus- 


try. 

The Clinton order has had some dis- 
astrous consequences in some States. 
For example, in Arkansas the people 
voted and approved a State constitu- 
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tional amendment endorsed by then 
Gov. Bill Clinton to prohibit State 
funding of abortion except to save the 
life of the mother. A Federal judge, 
however, has set aside the entire con- 
stitutional amendment because in the 
view of the judge it conflicts with Fed- 
eral law, thus ordering that State to 
pay for abortions on demand. 

I do not think anybody wants to be 
part of that, having that State being 
forced to underwrite and subsidize the 
cost for all abortions. The Clinton 
order has also invalidated the State 
laws of Iowa, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming that 
contained a requirement that rape or 
incest be reported to a law enforcement 
agency. I happen to believe that that is 
a modest request when the death of the 
baby is being procured. We should be 
trying to apprehend and hopefully 
prosecute these people who commit 
these heinous crimes of rape, rather 
than let them get off the hook in terms 
of the reporting requirement. 
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I would hope all States that have any 
kind of rape or incest would have that 
kind of requirement. These have been 
nullified by the Clinton order. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. CASTLE). 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been argued this is not an abortion 
issue, and it is true that the law today 
allows for abortion in cases of rape or 
incest. People argue it is a States 
rights issue. Let us take a look at that. 
If you are poor, a very poor woman in 
the middle of a large State, let us say 
Oklahoma, and you have a State law 
which does not allow you to get an 
abortion, if you have gone through 
rape or incest, it means that individual 
must live with having that child, hav- 
ing to raise that child in that society. 
If you are in another State, say Kan- 
sas, which does allow for that abortion 
to take place in cases of rape or incest, 
it means that they would be allowed to 
have an abortion. Is that fair to that 
poor woman in the first State, in the 
State of Oklahoma, in that particular 
instance? I think the answer is no. 

This is not a matter of States rights. 
This is a matter of the rights of the in- 
dividual woman, the poor defenseless 
woman, to be able to live her life as she 
pleases, and I believe we need to sup- 
port this amendment. It comes down to 
the issue of fairness. 

I urge everyone to support the 
amendment. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Ms. WATERS]. 

Ms. WATERS. Mr. Chairman, to force 
a woman who has been raped, violated, 
brutalized, to carry a pregnancy to 
term is unconscionable. 

This amendment is consistent with 
Hyde. To punish à poor woman simply 
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because she is poor is absolutely the 
kind of public policy that we do not 
want to support. 

I would urge my colleagues in the 
name of fairness to support this 
amendment. It is only fair that we say 
to the States, do not make a woman 
suffer more, do not make a woman who 
has been violated in the worst way suf- 
fer more by carrying a pregnancy to 
term. 

I ask for an 
amendment. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Nevada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH], a very re- 
spected Member of this House. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to address the issue of State sov- 
ereignty. The Hyde amendment of 1993 
allowed Federal reimbursement for 
Medicaid abortions in cases of rape and 
incest. The Clinton administration, 
however, has twisted the original in- 
tent of this amendment by forcing 
States to use Medicaid funds to pay for 
such procedures. In many cases, States 
are forced to violate their own con- 
stitutions or lose Federal Medicaid 
funding. We in the 104th Congress have 
labored mightily to restrain the power 
of the Federal Government and return 
power to the States. Let us not stand 
idly by while one of the most basic 
principles of State sovereignty is 
threatened. 

I call upon the President of the 
United States to respect the wishes of 
millions of Americans who oppose the 
use of their tax dollars to destroy inno- 
cent human life. I urge my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress to support the omni- 
bus appropriations bill and oppose the 
Lowey amendment. Colleagues, you are 
to decide the important questions upon 
which rest the happiness and liberty of 
millions yet unborn. Act worthy of 
yourselves. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not about 
States rights. This is about State 
funds. 

We offered an amendment to this pro- 
vision that would have, in fact, pro- 
vided 100 percent Federal funds to take 
care of this small handful of abortions, 
and that offer was rejected by the pro- 
ponents of this measure. 

What this is about is what becomes 
of young girls after they are sexually 
abused by their fathers and their step- 
fathers and become pregnant. What 
this is about is what becomes of women 
after they are brutally raped and be- 
come pregnant. 

Now, the authors of this provision do 
not believe that abortion is an appro- 
priate response to becoming pregnant 
as a result of rape or incest, and I re- 
spect their right to hold that view. 

I also suspect, though, that the deci- 
sion comes more easily to the authors 
because they are not the victims of 
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these unspeakable crimes and it is not 
they who are forced to give birth to the 
children of their assailants. 

This vote is about who makes the de- 
cision in these tragic circumstances, 
the politicians or the victims. Eighty- 
four percent of Americans believe that 
this decision belongs in the hands of 
the victims and not the politicians. 

I would submit that any of us who 
put the term Representative“ before 
our names in this body have a duty to 
represent the 84 percent of the Ameri- 
cans who hold that view and support 
this amendment. 

Mr. C , I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLARD], which, because its 
people have twice voted not to fund 
abortions except in the case of life of 
the mother, may have to lose $700 mil- 
lion a year in Federal funding unless 
we defeat this motion and keep this 
language in the bill. 

Mr. ALLARD. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the Lowey amendment and rise in 
support of the Istook language guaran- 
teeing States the right to determine 
appropriate restrictions on the use of 
Medicaid funds for abortion. 

Recently, the State of Colorado was 
denied this right in Federal court, pre- 
senting a substantial problem for our 
State. The Colorado Constitution pro- 
hibits the use of public funds for abor- 
tions, unless the life of the mother is 
threatened. Therefore, the State is put 
in the position of violating our State 
constitution or discontinuing the use 
of Medicaid funds. 

At a time when we are shifting power 
back to the States, we should guaran- 
tee States the right to place restric- 
tions on the use of Medicaid funds for 
abortion. This is particularly appro- 
priate in light of the Federal-State 
matching grant nature of Medicaid. 
The Istook language simply reiterates 
Congress’ intent in the Hyde amend- 
ment. 

Colorado is not the only State that 
challenges the Clinton administra- 
tion’s interpretation of the Hyde 
amendment. The States of Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Utah also prohibit the use of Medicaid 
funds for abortion in all cases except 
when the life of the mother is endan- 


gered. 

The funds involved are taxpayer dol- 
lars, and the people of Colorado and 
other States should determine whether 
Federal abortion funding restrictions 
are adequate or need to be strength- 
ened. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
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gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY]. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, | call on col- 
leagues to support the Lowey amendment. 

This amendment attempts to correct ruth- 
less public policy contained in this bill. 

For poor women, this bill would make fa- 
thers out of rapists. 

If this is the new majority's idea of family 
values, then count me out. 

| think an overwhelming majority of the 
American people believe our government 
should help crime victims, not leave them to 
their own devices, especially with such hor- 
rible crimes as rape and incest. 

My Republican colleagues bristle when we 
use the word "extreme." 

But there is no other word to describe this 
policy. 

Support the Lowey amendment. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
seconds to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is interesting, back on March 30, 1993, 
George Stephanopolos, said the Presi- 
dent's proposal would try to preserve 
flexibility of the States to make these 
tough decisions, but, in fact, they 
issued an Executive order that resulted 
in the striking of a constitutional pro- 
vision in our Arkansas Constitution, 
voted on by the people of the State of 
Arkansas, stripped because of a bureau- 
crat's order out of Washington, DC. 
That is wrong. That is why we need 
this provision. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
seconds to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. DICKEY]. 

Mr. DICKEY. Mr. Chairman, lives are 
at stake. There is no question about it. 
We in Arkansas have approved a con- 
stitutional amendment where we said 
we could not use Federal funds or State 
funds to take the lives of innocent chil- 
dren who are not represented in this 
discussion and who we need to protect. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 
seconds to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. WELDON], a freshman Member. 

Mr. WELDON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are debating a continuing res- 
olution that will keep the Government 
open through the rest of the year. 

Unfortunately, some have chosen to 
complicate this bill by offering an 
amendment to strike the Istook lan- 
guage. The Istook language allows 
States to make the decision as to 
whether they will use the State portion 
of their Medicare funding to pay for 
abortions in the case of rape or incest. 

Mr. Chairman, not only does the 
Istook amendment protect States 
rights, but specifically a particular 
State. We have already heard today the 
impact this will have on the State of 
Colorado. 

I strongly urge all of my colleagues 
to vote “no” on this Lowey amend- 
ment and support the original Istook 
language. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to my fellow colleague, the 
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gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
LARGENT], from the First Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr. LARGENT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

I listened to the passionate but 
wrongheaded arguments for this Lowey 
amendment, and I rise in strong oppo- 
sition to that argument. It is not a 
compelling argument. 

Folks, understand that the children 
that are being destroyed through the 
funding of abortions are not the per- 
petrators of the crime of rape and in- 
cest. They are the innocent, and by 
voting against this amendment we pro- 
vide the protection that they need in 
the sanctity the womb. 

I urge a "no" vote on the Lowey 
amendment. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the great gentleman 
from, Illinois [Mr. HYDE], well known 
and esteemed in this body. 

Mr. HYDE. Chairman, we have 
just been called extremists, and list me 
in the front ranks of the extreme, if by 
earning that appellation I can defend 
the innocent unborn. 

It seems to me 1% million abortions 
every year is pretty extreme. The U.S. 
Supreme Court has held in a Georgia 
case that you may not execute the rap- 
ist. The words of the court were that is 
& disproportionate penalty for the 
crime; disproportionate, do not execute 
the rapist, but you can execute the un- 
born in the womb. 

Nobody says & rape victim has an 
easy matter of it. That is tragic, and it 
is heart-rending. 

But why visit on the innocent unborn 
life execution that the court will not 
let you do to the rapist? That is a trag- 
edy, and it calls for love and compas- 
sion and help, and we ought to provide 
that, but do not add insult to injury by 
executing the most innocent of human 
beings, an unborn child. 

I do not think we should be proud of 
the fact that we have a million and a 
half abortions. But most of the people 
arguing for the Lowey amendment I 
find supported the partial-birth abor- 
tion process. That is what is extreme. 
That is the edge of the envelope. 

If you want to protect human life, if 
you think abortions ought to be safe, 
legal, and rare, as the President says, 
how are you making them rare by forc- 
ing States to pay for them when the 
States do not want to and their laws do 
not want them to and even their con- 
stitution forbids it? That is extreme. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TORKILDSEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TORKILDSEN] 
is recognized for 142 minutes. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for yielding me time. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Lowey-Greenwood-Morella 
motion to strike. As Yogi Berra said, it 
is deja vu all over again. This House is 
once again debating one of the most 
personal decisions any woman could 
ever have to make in this country, and 
this House really should not be inter- 
fering in that process. 

The Medicaid statute is crystal clear 
on the issue. Once a State elects to 
participate in the Medicaid Program, 
all necessary medical services must be 
covered. That is very clear and to the 
point. 

A rape is reported in our country 
every 5 minutes. It is a very sad statis- 
tic. Fortunately, most of these rapes 
do not result in pregnancies. But on 
the times that they do, when the 
woman is a victim of a crime, why 
make things worse with the adoption 
of the language that is in this bill? 

We should be voting to strike. We 
should be voting to keep our own 
motto of keeping government out of 
people’s lives, and allowing people to 
make decisions that affect them more 
than any other individual. 

I urge all Members to vote for the 
motion to strike, and vote to put some 
sanity back in this most personal of de- 
cisions. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
45 seconds to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
those who take this floor and so cas- 
ually dismiss the rights of victims of 
rape and incest could have sat with me 
across a table at a home for abused 
children to meet two 17-year-old young 
women who had been victims of rape 
and incest, their young lives shattered 
by the violent and vicious crimes they 
had been subjected to. 

I pray to God that a young woman in 
that situation would have the strength 
to carry her baby and put it up for 
adoption. But neither the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] nor any 
member of the Republican majority 
has the right to say that she must do 
so under all circumstances. That is 
mean, it is extreme, it is wrong. We 
must be sensitive to the fact that 
many people, young women in particu- 
lar, face shattering experiences be- 
cause of these violent, vicious crimes. 
To take away their right to terminate 
that pregnancy early on, their right to 
choose, is wrong. This a decision for a 
woman, her doctor, and her conscience. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to 
inform the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GREENWOOD] that he has 15 
seconds remaining. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just close by 
asking the Members of this body to 
consider what weighs in the balance: 
The fertilized egg on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, the lives of victims 
of the most unspeakable crimes. Who 
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should make the decision in this in- 
stance? A Solomonic decision should be 
made by the victim. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] has 1% 
minutes remaining, and is entitled to 
close. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not here to 
talk about whether someone, no mat- 
ter where they live, will have the abil- 
ity to obtain an abortion under any 
circumstances. We are here solely on 
the question of whether taxpayers in 
different States will be compelled to 
use taxpayers’ money to pay for abor- 
tions or whether the States can decide 
for themselves in a case of rape or in- 
cest if taxpayer money is to be used. 

Thirty-six States, through their peo- 
ple, many through public votes, have 
made the decision they do not wish 
taxpayer money to be used in those cir- 
cumstances. I stand here on behalf of 
the people of those 36 States that do 
not want to be dictated to from Wash- 
ington, that want to be able to make 
those decisions. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the people in the 
States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming, say they should 
not be dictated to from Washington. If 
you are from one of those States and 
you vote for this motion to strike, you 
have voted to overturn the decision of 
your State. You have voted against the 
decision made by your people. If you 
are from any other State, it does not 
matter; this amendment does not af- 
fect you. But Members from those 
States should vote against the amend- 
ment, against the motion to strike, 
and uphold the authority of their peo- 
ple to determine where their tax 
money will be spent. 

Mr. FAZIO of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Lowey 
amendment that deletes the Istook 
abortion riders that are included in 
this continuing resolution. These rid- 
ers would not allow State to fund abor- 
tions via Medicaid in cases of rape and 
incest. In addition, the riders contain a 
provision that will reverse the policy 
that resident training programs for 
OB-GYN's include education about 
abortion techniques. 

Policies that force rape and incest 
victims to continue a resulting preg- 
nancy to term threaten the health of 
the most vulnerable women. A Medic- 
aid-eligible woman facing a pregnancy 
caused by rape and incest must be per- 
mitted to protect her health and to ex- 
ercise her fundamental right to choose 
in whatever State she calls home. 
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Under the guise of State's rights, the 
callous and discriminatory effect of the 
Istook riders will cause additional suf- 
fering for women who must already 
overcome poverty and sexual violence. 

In States that have funded coverage 
for abortion under the extreme cir- 
cumstances of rape or incest, very few 
abortions have been funded. 

Women who have been raped often 
face additional victimization caused by 
the insensitivity of the police, medical 
personnel, and the criminal justice sys- 
tem. Now the sponsors of this rider 
want to allow States to force these 
women to continue these pregnancies 
and bear children against the will of 
the affected women. 

These riders are another example of 

legislation that, if considered on its 
own merits, would not pass muster. We 
should send a clean CR to the Presi- 
dent, not one loaded down with ques- 
tionable public policy like this. These 
policy riders are bad public policy. I 
urge my colleagues to support the 
Lowey amendment to strike the Istook 
riders. 
Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, | rise in support of the Lowey amend- 
ment to H.R. 3019 that would delete the provi- 
sion of the bill that allows States to eliminate 
Medicaid funding of abortions for victims of 
rape and incest. 

The proponents of the provision argue that 
it gives the States the right to choose which 
abortion procedures it will fund, when this 
issue has already been settled by the Federal 
courts. The courts have held that the States 
participating in Medicaid must provide funding 
for abortions in case of rape and incest. | sup- 
port this amendment because States should 
not be given the options of providing coverage 
of these services under the guise of States 
rights. 

As a woman, a mother, and Member of 
Congress, | strongly believe that anyone faced 
with making the decision to abort a fetus con- 
ceived during rape or incest has a tremendous 
burden to bear—but it is the woman's decision 
that must be made solely by her and in con- 
sultation with her family and physician. The 
Federal Government should have nothing to 
do with it. 

Consider the story of an 18-year-old high 
school senior from St. Paul, MN. Kristine G. 
became pregnant for the first time as a result 
of a date rape, which she did not report be- 
cause the family of the man who raped her 
threatened her life. In addition, her attacker 
was a gang member and she feared for her 
life. Should she be denied the opportunity to 
get an abortion? 

To be a poor woman in America is difficult 
enough, to be raped and then denied access 
to medical services to end an unwanted preg- 
nancy is the greatest injustice | can imagine. 
The majority of the American people believe 
that Medicaid funding of abortions for victims 
of rape and incest is appropriate. 

In 1993 Congress revised the Hyde amend- 
ment to title XIX funding for Medicaid Program 
making their intention clear that it should cover 
all “medically necessary services.” | cannot 
imagine a service more necessary than an 
abortion for a victim of rape or incest. 


| urge my colleagues to stand up for Amer- 
ican women. | urge my colleagues to do the 
right thing and vote in favor of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, this Mem- 
ber rises today in opposition to the amend- 
ment by the gentlewoman from New York 
Mrs. Lowey] that would strike the language in 
the bill that clarifies the congressional intent 
regarding the interpretation of the Hyde 
amendment. 

This Member was one of the first Members 
of Congress to speak against the 1993 Clinton 
administration directive that required States to 
fund Medicaid abortions in cases of rape or in- 
cest. This directive is an unjustified and incor- 
rect interpretation of the law and of congres- 
sional intent. It is certainly not the intent of 
Congress to mandate States to fund Medicaid 
abortions in the case of rape or incest, regard- 
less of State law. The 1993 Hyde amendment 
to public law is clearly not a mandate, but an 
enlargement on the limitation on the use of 
Federal funds, allowing States to use Medicaid 
funds to finance abortions in the case of rape 
or incest and of course to save the life on an 
indigent mother. The language in the bill we 
are considering today, once and for all, clari- 
fies the original congressional intent in statute. 

Mr. Chairman, this Member urges his col- 
leagues to oppose the Lowey amendment. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of the Lowey amendment, 
which deletes the provision in this legislation 
permitting States to decide whether to use 
Medicaid funds for abortions in the case of 
rape or incest. 

This provision is cruel, unfair, and has no 
place in any legislation, but most particularly 
not in this already troubled omnibus appropria- 
tions bill. 

States should not be given the option of 
providing coverage of these services under 
the guise of States' rights. States have the 
choice whether or not to participate in the 
Medicaid Program—they do not and should 
not have the option to pick and choose which 
procedures they will cover. 

The provision in this bill clearly discriminates 
against victims of crime. It blames the victim 
and forces her to accept the responsibility and 
consequences resulting from the violent crime 
perpetrated against her. Indigent women who 
are victims of rape or incest have already 
been brutally assaulted once by their 
attacker—this provision will make them victims 
of a second brutal assault, this time by the 
Government that pledges to assist and protect 
them. 

urge my colleagues to protect the rights of 
poor and vulnerable victims and vote "yes" on 
the Lowey amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York [Ms. LowEY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 198, noes 222, 
not voting 11, as follows: 
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Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews 
Baesler 
Baldacci 
Barrett (WI) 
Bass 
Becerra 
Betlenson 
Bentsen 
Berman 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Bono 
Boucher 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 
Campbell 
Cardin 


Castle 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Condit 


Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Fowler 

Fox 

Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frelinghuysen 
Frost 

Furse 
Ganske 
Gejdenson 


Bartlett 


[Roll No. 51] 


AYES—198 


Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Harman 
Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Horn 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Jackson (IL) 
Jackson-Lee 
(TX) 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Kaptur 
Kelly 
Kennedy (MA) 


Meyers 
Miller (CA) 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Moran 
Morella 
Nadler 
Neal 
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Obey 

Olver 

Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Peterson (FL) 
Pickett 


Waters 
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Fields (TX) LaTourette Rogers 
Flanagan Laughlin Rohrabacher 
Forbes Lewis (CA) Ros-Lehtinen 
Frisa Lewis (KY) Roth 
Funderburk Lightfoot Royce 
Gallegly Linder Salmon 
Gekas Lipinski Sanford 
Geren Livingston Scarborough 
Gillmor Lucas Schaefer 
Goodlatte Manton Schiff 
Goodling Manzullo Seastrand 
Goss Mascara Sensenbrenner 
Graham McCollum 
Gutknecht McCrery Shuster 
Hall (OH) McDade Skeen 
Hall (TX) McHugh Skelton 
Hamtlton McInnis Smith (MI) 
Hancock McIntosh Smith (NJ) 
Hansen McKeon Smith (TX) 
Hastert Mica Smith (WA) 
Hastings (FL) Miller (FL) Solomon 
Hastings (WA) Mollohan Souder 
Hayworth Montgomery Spence 
Hefley Moorhead Stearns 
Heineman Murtha Stenholm 
Herger Myrick Stockman 
Hilleary Nethercutt Stump 
Hobson Neumann Stupak 
Hoekstra Ney Talent 
Hoke Norwood Tate 
Holden Nussle Tauzin 
Hostettler Oberstar Taylor (MS) 
Hunter Ortiz Taylor (NC) 
Hutchinson Orton Tejeda 
Hyde Oxley Thornberry 
Inglis Packard Tiahrt 
Istook Parker Volkmer 
Johnson, Sam Paxon Vucanovich 
Jones Peterson (MN) Waldholtz 
Kanjorski Petri Walker 
Kasich Pombo Walsh 
Kildee Portman Wamp 
Kim Poshard Watts (OK) 
King Quillen Weldon (FL) 
Kingston Quinn Weldon (PA) 
Klink Radanovich Weller 
Knollenberg Rahall Whitfield 
LaFalce Regula Wicker 
LaHood Riggs Wolf 
Largent Roberts Young (AK) 
Latham Roemer Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—11 
Bryant (TX) Ewing Johnson (SD) 
Chapman Ford Myers 
Clay Green Stokes 
Collins (MI) Hayes 
oO 1538 
Mr. COOLEY changed his vote from 
"aye" to “no.” 
Messrs. THORNTON, MOAKLEY, 


CRAMER, and LONGLEY changed 
their vote from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, on Rolſcall No. 
51, | was unavoidably detained. Had | been 
present, | would have voted "no." 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. HASTINGS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 7, 1996, during consideration 
of H.R. 3019, the Balanced Budget Downpay- 
ment Act, | mistakenly voted "nay".on the 
Lowey amendment. 

This amendment would have deleted the 
bil'S provision permitting States to decide 
whether to use Medicaid funds to pay for an 
abortion in the case of rape or incest. Had the 
amendment passed, it would have retained 
the current law which requires that States fund 
abortions in cases of rape, incest, or to save 
the life of the woman. 

My vote against the Lowey amendment was 
purely accidental. | have always been and will 
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continue to be 100 percent supportive of a 
woman's right to choose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise informally in order that the House 
may receive a message. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. LIN- 
DER] assumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will receive à message. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Edwin 
Thomas, one of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Committee will resume its sitting. 


— — ——— 


BALANCED BUDGET DOWN 
PAYMENT ACT, II 


The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHATRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 2 printed in 
House Report 104-1474. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ISTOOK 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ISTOOK: At the 
end of the bill (preceding the short title), add 
the following new title: 

TITLE V—DISCLOSURE OF LOBBYING 
ACTIVITIES BY FEDERAL GRANTEES 


DISCLOSURE OF LOBBYING ACTIVITIES BY 
FEDERAL GRANTEES 


SEC. 5001. (a) DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS.— 
Not later than December 31 of each year, 
each organization receiving a Federal grant 
shall provide (via either electronic or paper 
medium) to each Federal entity that award- 
ed or administered its grant an annual re- 
port for the previous Federal fiscal year, cer- 
tified by the organization’s chief executive 
officer of equivalent person of authority, set- 
ting forth— 

(1) the organization’s name and grantee 
identification number; 

(2) the amount or value of each grant (in- 
cluding all administrative and overhead 
costs awarded), and the description of each 
such grant and the name of the Federal 
agency awarding such grant; and 

(3) a good faith estimate of the organiza- 
tion’s actual expenses on lobbying activities 
in the most recent taxable year. 

(b) EXEMPTIONS.—This section shall not 
apply to an individual or a State, local, or 
Indian tribal government. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) FEDERAL GRANT.—The term Federal 
grant’’ means money or real property that is 
paid or provided by the Federal Government 
to any organization. Such term does not in- 
clude (A) any assistance described in section 
6302(2) of title 31, United States Code; (B) any 
amount paid under a procurement contract 
described in section 6303(1) of such title; or 
(C) and payment or assistance described in 
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clause (ii), (iii), (iv), or (vii) of section 
6501(4)(C) of such title. 

(2) LOBBYING ACTIVITY.—The term “lobby- 
ing activity" means any activity that is ei- 
ther (A) a lobbying activity within the 
meaning of section 3 of the Lobbying Disclo- 
sure Act of 1995; or (B) an activity influenc- 
ing legislation within the meaning of section 
4911 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 
Such term shall also include advocating the 
election or defeat of any candidate for public 
office, or the passage or non-passage of any 
ballot proposition. 

(D) PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY.— 

(1) PUBLIC AVAILABILITY OF LOBBYING DIS- 
CLOSURE FORMS.—Each Federal entity award- 
ing a Federal grant shall make publicly 
available the grant application, and any an- 
nual report provided under subsection (a) by 
the organization receiving the grant. 

(2) ACCESSIBILITY TO PUBLIC.—The public’s 
access to the documents identified in para- 
graph (1) shall be facilitated by the Federal 
entity by— 

(A) placement of such documents in the 
Federal entity’s public document reading 
room; 

(B) expediting any requests under section 
552 of title 5, United States Code (the Free- 
dom of Information Act), ahead of any re- 
quests for other information pending at such 
Federal entity; and 

(C) submitting to the Bureau of the Census 
a report (standardized by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget) setting forth the infor- 
mation provided in such documents, which 
the Bureau of the Census shall make avail- 
able to the public through the Internet. 

(3) WITHHOLDING PROHIBITED.—Records de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) shall not be subject 
to withholding, except under the exemption 
set forth in subsection (b)(7)(A) of section 552 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(4) FEES PROHIBITED.—No fees for searching 
for or copying such documents shall be 
charged to the public. 

(e) CONSTRUCTION.—No provision of this 
section may be construed to affect whether 
any organization is exempt from, or subject 
to, tax under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986. 

(f) REGULATIONS.—The Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget shall issue 
any regulations necessary to carry out this 
section. 

(g) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—This section shall take ef- 
fect January 1, 1996, and apply thereafter. 

(2) PRIOR ACTIVITIES NOT TAKEN INTO AC- 
COUNT.—In applying this section, only ex- 
penditures made after December 31, 1995, in 
taxable years ending after such date shall be 
taken into account. 

(3) ANNUALIZATION FOR PARTIAL TAXABLE 
YEARS.—in the case of a taxable year that 
ends after December 31, 1995, and begins be- 
fore January 1, 1996, each of the dollar 
amounts applicable under this section shall 
be proportionally reduced to reflect the por- 
tion of such taxable year after December 31, 
1995. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. ISTOOK] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS), is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK]. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 14 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that 
is at the desk is a very simple disclo- 
sure amendment. It specifies that re- 
cipients of grants from the taxpayers, 
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groups that have asked for and re- 
ceived taxpayers' money in the form of 
grants, should simply make an annual 
disclosure of the total amount that 
they have spent in that year on lobby- 
ing. It is not a detailed disclosure, it is 
not a restriction of any sort on how 
their money is spent, it is not a restric- 
tion of any sort on eligibility. It sim- 
ply says that once a year they shall 
disclose the total amount they have 
spent on lobbying. 
POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I have a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not even know what the 
gentleman's lapel button reads, but 
there is a House rule against speaking 
while wearing a button other than a 
Member's button. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] is re- 
sponding by taking his button off, and 
the Chair thanks the gentleman from 
Mississippi for raising the point of 
order. 


Mr. 


o 1545 


Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had debate previously in this Chamber 
about the activity of different groups 
that receive Federal taxpayer's money, 
sometimes in hundreds of millions or 
tens of millions of dollars, and their 
lobbying activity. Previously this body 
voted, on two different occasions, pass- 
ing legislation that would put some 
commonsense limitations on the scope 
of lobbying by groups dependent upon 
the taxpayer's money. The Senate also 
had a similar vote, adopting that in 
principle as well. 

This amendment, however, Mr. 
Chairman, does not go that far. It sim- 
ply says that groups that are recipients 
of taxpayers’ money will make a dis- 
closure of the total amount once a year 
that they have spent on lobbying. That 
will certainly help both sides in that 
debate, Mr. Chairman. Some have said 
oh, they are not doing big time lobby- 
ing. Others have said, yes, they are. 
But the problem is we have never re- 
quired them to report that, along with 
the other information grant recipients 
report. This will give us the informa- 
tion so that both sides may consider 
this issue based upon the facts. I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2½ minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I will stipulate at the 
outset this particular rendition of this 
redtape-filled, burdensome,  bureau- 
cratic reporting requirement on Ameri- 
ca's charities is less bad than the last 
time we had this debate, but it does 
not make it good. To the contrary, this 
wil impose a scheme that will force 
charities and nonprofit and many busi- 
nesses, small businesses included, to 
keep à whole new set of records about 
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the activities of their employees and 
volunteers and their expenditures in 
order to file a whole new set of annual 
reports to the Federal Government, to 
Washington, letting us know what they 
may be doing to try to influence legis- 
lation by their city councils, by their 
county commissions, by their State 
legislatures, if they happen to get some 
Federal money by way of a grant. 

What in the world are we doing, Mr. 
Chairman? What is the evil here? Who 
are the bad guys? What is the problem? 
It is already illegal to use Federal 
grant moneys to lobby. That law works 
very well. There have been no dem- 
onstrated problems. What is this 
amendment about? What will the im- 
pacts be? Let me just give a couple of 
examples. 

The Red Cross of America, trying to 
get the county that it may be operat- 
ing in to develop an emergency pre- 
paredness plan, will have to keep track 
of the activities involved with that, so 
it can be part of this report. The YMCA 
in your local community that gets a 
child care grant, that is trying to geta 
citizen council to pass an ordinance 
about child care, will have to keep 
track of its activities in order to be ac- 
counted for in the reports required 
under this amendment. 

The State chapter of Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving, trying to 
toughen DUI laws, will have to keep 
track of all of that so as to be able to 
report under this amendment. Even, if 
Members can believe it, the local elec- 
trical contractor getting an SBA tech- 
nical grant will have to keep track of 
its donations in connection with a ref- 
erendum about a local recreation dis- 
trict in order to be able to report under 
the requirements imposed under this 
amendment. 

What in the world are we doing? The 
current law works just fine. We have a 
hard time figuring out why the folks 
that want to bring us less burdensome 
regulation from Washington, less pa- 
perwork, would indulge in this kind of 
activity. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKAGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. I just want to 
echo the gentleman’s comments and 
associate myself with the gentleman’s 
remarks. I would say, For heaven’s 
sakes, I thought we had a bipartisan 
agreement, led by my Republican 
Party, that said the era of big govern- 
ment was over. Here we have not a sim- 
ple disclosure; it is a Big Brother regu- 
latory morass, and it does not even 
pass the commonsense test. 

This puts mindless bureaucracy in a 
position to demand reports from the 
YMCA, your local church, the Red 
Cross, the charity groups helping pro- 
vide meals for senior citizens. 

This is also completely contradictory 
to our stated and loudly proclaimed 
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purpose of encouraging the private sec- 
tor and the charities to shoulder a 
great share of welfare costs. 

Again lets get back to reality and 
vote no“ on this senseless bureau- 
cratic, big government intrusion. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, I would certainly in- 
vite anyone that has been misled that 
somehow this is some sort of regu- 
latory scheme, frankly, to read the 
bill. The only thing it requires is a list- 
ing of a good faith estimate of the total 
amount they spent on lobbying that 
year. I think it is kind of silly if some- 
body is thinking that this is a regu- 
latory scheme. It is very plain and sim- 
ple disclosure. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1% minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
GUTKNECHT]. 

Mr. GUTKNECHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 


to me. 

First of all, I want to respond to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SKAGGS]. He has said that the law that 
we have today is working fine. As far 
as we know, Mr. Chairman, there has 
never been enforcement under this law. 
As a matter of fact, in testimony be- 
fore our subcommittee, we heard of ex- 
amples of groups receiving as much as 
96 percent of their money from the 
Federal Government in various grants. 
And what do they do with most of that 
money? They turn right around, come 
back here, and lobby for more. 

This is pernicious, Mr. Chairman. It 
needs to stop. As a matter of fact, our 
estimates are, it could be as little as 
$200 million. It could be into the bil- 
lions of dollars. 

All this little amendment does is re- 
quire disclosure. This is a sunshine 
amendment. Members have probably 
heard this said before, that the single 
most important antiseptic sometimes 
is just a little sunshine. Only those 
who have something to hide fear sun- 
shine. This is a good amendment. It 
ought to have unanimous support. We 
ought to find out exactly how much 
taxpayer money is flowing through 
some of these special interest groups 
and being used to lobby for more tax- 
payer money. It is a good amendment. 
We ought to have unanimous support. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I have noticed a very con- 
sistent lack of consistency on the Re- 
publican side. This bill carries it out. 
We are worried that people will get 
Federal money and use it to lobby us, 
so we have to ask them to report it, ex- 
cept we exempt the vast majority of re- 
cipients. Contractors are exempted 
from this. 

Members will remember that the U.S. 
Senate, in a rare demonstration of an 
ability to pass legislation, made a mis- 
take last year, because they passed a 
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version of this and they included con- 
tractors, and Blue Cross went into car- 
diac arrest. Fortunately, they waived 
their own rules so they could be treat- 
ed. But they then got into the CR, ina 
very inappropriate legislative way, an 
amendment to that bill, and contrac- 
tors are not covered, and they are not 
covered here. 

If people want to lobby us to build a 
B-2 and get more money, this bill does 
not touch them. If people want to 
lobby us to build the space station or 
to raise provider payments or do any- 
thing like that, this bill does not touch 
them. Apparently, the new Republican 
view is if you are engaged in charity, 
you are suspect. 

We hear a lot on that side about how 
the private, voluntary sector should do 
more, but they are treated as suspects, 
because if you are in the private, vol- 
untary sector and you get Federal 
funds lawfully to carry out a program, 
we are going to check up on you. But if 
you are a contractor and you are going 
to get money and then lobby for more, 
if you are a housing developer, if you 
are an aircraft contractor, if you are a 
medical provider, if you are an HMO, 
you will get money and not be report- 
ing. What is the difference? The dif- 
ference is that the people who do not 
report get an enormously greater 
amount of money than the people who 
do report. 

This looks at the gnats and ignores 
the camels. By the way, the tobacco 
companies are probably also included 
in the exemption, while we are at it. So 
you penalize the voluntary sector, who 
you otherwise like. When it comes to 
shifting important jobs from the Fed- 
eral Government, you are all for the 
voluntary sector. But here you dis- 
criminate against them, because if this 
were not a problem, you would not 
have given it to Blue Cross when they 
came for an exemption and you would 
not continue to exempt the private 
contractors. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Idaho 
[Mrs. CHENOWETH]. 

Mrs. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] is a great 
debater, but he is greatly wrong on one 
point. That is that on Federal contrac- 
tors, the rules governing Federal con- 
tractors are about a foot thick. So they 
exist under their own special rules. 

Mr. Chairman, I do rise in strong sup- 
port of the Istook amendment. This 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, is a simple 
disclosure requirement. In a free soci- 
ety, the people have the right to know 
that their tax dollars may be going to 
organizations that then lobby the Fed- 
eral Government. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
would go a long way in extending that 
basic right. I urge my colleagues to 
vote yes on the Istook amendment. 
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Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Ms. SLAUGHTER]. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the purpose for this amendment today 
is to find out how much Federal money 
is being used to lobby by nonprofit 
groups, I can give the answer right 
now. Zero. It has been against the law 
here for years. The IRS has never had 
a single complaint. We brought this up 
at committee meeting after committee 
meeting, because we debate this thing 
once a week, almost. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
only thing anybody could ever come up 
with even a hint of a notion that some- 
body had misused money, was that the 
beer wholesalers were mad at the 
Mother Against Drunk Driving. This 
amendment tries to demonize the Girl 
Scouts, the Boy Scouts, the Salvation 
Army, the Red Cross, Catholic char- 
ities, and all other groups out there 
who are doing work for the Federal 
Government. It is absolutely nonsense 
that we waste our time on this. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, contrary to what may 
have been represented to the gentle- 
woman from New York, many non- 
profit groups are major lobbyists. They 
are required to make a disclosure of 
that through an IRS regulation, which 
is adopted here. Many of their disclo- 
sures reveal that they spend substan- 
tial funds. But this is talking about 
Federal grantees, what they spend on 
lobbying. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. EHR- 
LICH]. 

Mr. EHRLICH. Mr. Chairman, it is al- 
ways interesting to hear the spin on 
this one. We hear so much spin on this 
one, Mr. Chairman. When you are act- 
ing in your capacity as a Federal 
grantee, you are covered under this 
amendment. When you are not, regard- 
less of your profit or nonprofit status, 
everybody knows that. We have de- 
bated that on the floor may times. 

Mr. Chairman, this is full disclosure. 
Full disclosure is good government. It 
is very interesting to hear arguments 
against full disclosure and good gov- 
ernment coming from the other side. 
This just makes common sense. It is 
the first step in the right direction. I 
rise in enthusiastic support for the 
Istook amendment. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HOUGHTON]. 

Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to talk against this amend- 
ment. I have been in the foundation 
field all my life. I frankly feel this is à 
smokescreen to curtail their activities. 
There is not à single shred of evidence 
from the GAO, the Inspector General, 
any of the accounting offices, or the 
IRS to say that any Federal money has 
been used for lobbying, period. 
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Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Arizona, 
Mr. J.D. HAYWORTH. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of this amendment. It is interest- 
ing, as my colleague, the gentleman 
from Maryland, noted, the juxtaposi- 
tion that has gone on here. In previous 
days when we have debated this issue, 
statements from the other side have 
been that this was an effort to restrict 
free speech. 

Mr. Chairman, free speech is not free 
when you and I are paying for it, when 
the taxpayers of this country repeat- 
edly are called upon to let folks come 
up here and lobby, and take that 
money and lobby for more and more 
money. The fact is, this is a very sim- 
ple requirement, simply calling for dis- 
closure; not itemization not red tape 
nothing of the sort. 

The fact is we know this lobbying has 
gone on. We know taxpayers’ dollars 
have gone for this, and this must stop, 
or at the very least, as this amendment 
says, it should be accounted for and 
simply disclosed. My colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota, said it elo- 
quently. Sunshine is the best disinfect- 
ant. Let us let the sunshine in and have 
disclosure of these funds. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
% minute to the gentlewoman from 
Florida [Mrs. MEEK]. 

Mrs. MEEK of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong opposition to this 
amendment. As I have told my good 
friend, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ISTOOK], this amendment discrimi- 
nates against charities. It puts the re- 
porting burden on charities getting 
Federal grants, but it does not put the 
same burden on businesses getting Fed- 
eral grants. From that, you can make 
your decision on that. 

Why should one group, the charities, 
which help so many people, be hurt by 
this amendment, and the other people 
who are getting Federal contracts are 
not? It is not fair. Vote against it. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment discrimi- 
nates against charities. It puts a reporting bur- 
den on charities getting Federal grants but 
does not put the same burden on businesses 
getting Federal contracts. 

In his "Dear Colleague," Mr. ISTOOK says 
we should support his amendment because, 
"there is no data kept that covers all federal 
grantees' lobbying." | ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma whether there are data on lobbying 
by those who receive Federal contracts? 

He knows the answer is "no." If he is really 
interested in sunshine, why not have it fall on 
everyone. 

Stop picking on our charities. 

o 1600 


Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire as to remaining time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK] has 3% 
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minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS] has 4% 
minutes remaining. 

The Chair informs the Members that 
the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
STAGGS, representing the committee's 
position, is entitled to close debate. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. OBEY], the ranking member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
simply say again, you cannot now use 
Federal dollars to lobby the Federal 
Government. That is existing law. All 
the Istook proposition says is that to 
the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, the 
Farmers' Union, Alzheimer's Associa- 
tion, Girl Scouts, the Epilepsy Founda- 
tion, churches and charities, you have 
got to go through this paperwork joke. 
It says to the giant contractors who 
spend billions of dollars in contracts 
with the Federal Government, no 
Washington ink is exempt. You do not 
have to worry about it, big boys. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the selectivity 
of this amendment is pernicious and it 
is cynical. It just seems to me that the 
best way to deal with this is to keep an 
even playing field, turn down this 
amendment. I think every Member of 
this House is a big enough boy or a big 
enough girl to handle a tough lobbying 
job from the Boy Scouts without hav- 
ing this kind of wasteful proposition 
intervene. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, there are always peo- 
ple that do not want to reveal to the 
public how Washington works or how 
much people spend on trying to lobby 
in Washington or anyplace else, espe- 
cially groups that are dependent upon 
the taxpayers for their money. 

Contrary to what several speakers 
have claimed, there is no distinction 
made in this simple disclosure legisla- 
tion between a business and a charity, 
none whatsoever. It says any organiza- 
tion that receives a Federal grant will 
make the disclosure. The only excep- 
tions are for individuals and for enti- 
ties of State, local and tribal govern- 
ment. 

There is no exemption for big busi- 
ness. There is no exemption for big 
charity. There is no exemption for big 
anybody except for government itself. 
Any group whatsoever, what are they 
afraid of? What is it they are trying to 
conceal when they come to us and say, 
We want the taxpayers' money but we 
just do not want to tell you how much 
we spent on lobbying? 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 seconds. - 

Mr. Chairman, I just would inquire of 
the sponsor of this amendment, what 
business is it of the Federal Govern- 
ment whether Regis College in Denver, 
CO spends some of its funds lobbying 
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Denver city council over a land-use 
matter? Why should they have to re- 
port to Washington that kind of activ- 
ity? 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKAGGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I say to 
the gentleman, if a group does not ask 
for taxpayers’ money, this legislation 
does not mean beans to them. It is only 
groups that ask to get in the tax- 
payers’ pocket. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, why 
should a local college have to report to 
Washington their local activities with 
their city council? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 seconds to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is wrong. The gentleman indi- 
cates we do not want people to know 
how Washington works. I quite dis- 
agree. I think the gentleman is a per- 
fect example, and so is his amendment, 
of exactly how Washington works: Pro- 
tect the big boys and go after the little 
people. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MCINTOSH]. 

Mr. MCINTOSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to praise the gentleman from 
Oklahoma for bringing forth this dis- 
closure amendment. In fact, the 
amendment does not provide additional 
requirements for information to be dis- 
closed, but consolidates a lot of disclo- 
sure requirements that are already 
there for these grant recipients in var- 
ious current legislation. The more im- 
portant issue in this debate, I think, is 
what direction do we want to go in? 

Are we going to continue to have the 
taxpayers subsidizing large lobbying 
outfits here in Washington, or are we 
going to build a record and continue 
the progress that we started last fall in 
protecting the taxpayer interest, in 
saying if you want to be a lobbying or- 
ganization, you can lobby, that is your 
right, but do it with your own dime and 
on your own time. 

This amendment moves in that direc- 
tion. There are many other things that 
should be done to strengthen that, to 
say lobbying groups cannot use loop- 
holes in the lobbying bill to allow af- 
filiates to take the money and then 
come in and lobby on their own. These 
matters are not covered here today in 
this amendment. Those we will have to 
do in future legislative activity. 

This amendment today begins that 
process of saying let us fully disclose 
so that the American taxpayer knows 
groups who are receiving taxpayer 
money, how much lobbying they do, 
when they do it, what they do with 
that money, so that the taxpayer can 
hold them accountable. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
simple. It is straightforward. It is plain 
vanilla. It affects one group of organi- 
zations and only one: groups that have 
made up their mind that they want fi- 
nancing from the taxpayers. If they do 
not want taxpayers’ money, this 
amendment does not affect anyone. If 
they want taxpayers’ money, it simply 
says give us the bottom line. The de- 
tails are not even covered here. Just 
give us the bottom line once a year, 
how much did you spend on lobbying? 

Mr. Chairman, they are already re- 
quired to keep records of this. If they 
were, for example, a 501(c)(3), they are 
already required by the IRS to keep 
records of it. They are already subject 
to auditing. They do not want people 
to know. There are groups that receive 
tens of millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars from the taxpayers, 
that are some of the major lobbying 
groups in Washington, and they try to 
claim we ?re letting the big boys off. 

If the group is a big boy, it does not 
matter if it is a charity or business. 
This amendment treats it the same. It 
says, If you want taxpayers’ money, 
tell us one simple thing: How much are 
you spending on lobbying? 

Then if the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Skaccs] thinks the results show 
that it is not a problem, he can use 
that as his evidence. If it shows more 
things with problems, that too can be 
evidence. Let us get simple and to the 
facts. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no trivial mat- 
ter. Contrary to the representations 
made by the proponents of this, it will 
require all affected organizations, large 
and small, charitable and for-profit, to 
set up a new system of recordkeeping 
in order to be able to make that good 
faith estimate, because without ac- 
counting for the time and money spent 
by both paid and volunteer staff, things 
that now are not covered by any Fed- 
eral requirement, they will not be able 
to make that report, however simply it 
may be. 

I again ask my colleagues, why in the 
world is it the business of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to require a private university 
getting an NSF grant to report to us, 
to Washington, about their efforts to 
work with the local county commis- 
sioners over a matter involving trans- 
portation in their area? Why is it of 
concern to Washington if a veterans’ 
group that happens to be getting a job 
training grant wants to lobby their 
State legislature for a veterans' ceme- 
tery? Why should we require them to 
keep track of those activities and re- 
port to us? 

This amendment would create a pa- 
perwork burden, tons of redtape in ad- 
dition to filing the report that would 
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be required, again, because these orga- 
nizations would have to account for the 
time spent by their employees and vol- 
unteers beyond what is now required 
under the Internal Revenue Code. It 
will bring tens of thousands of busi- 
nesses, charities, and schools under 
new reporting requirements. Forty- 
seven thousand grants go to businesses, 
43,000 grants to private colleges and 
universities. Again, what business is it 
of ours what they do at the State and 
locallevel? 

This is just the first step, as the gen- 
tleman from Maryland’s comments 
suggested, in the ongoing assault that 
the advocates of this amendment wish 
to make on the free-speech rights of 
many Americans and their organiza- 
tions. The original amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
been divided into parts, and this hap- 
pens to be the first part. But we should 
say no to this part lest we have to deal 
with the others. 

This proposal comes to us from the 
folk who promised to lighten the regu- 
latory burdens, imposed from Washing- 
ton, to reduce Federal paperwork. This 
amendment comes to us from the peo- 
ple who expect private charity to try 
to pick up the slack as the Federal 
Government does less. 

Mr. Chairman, give me a break. More 
importantly, give them a break and 
vote no.“ 

Ms. JACKSON-LEE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, | must rise in opposition to the Istook 
amendment to H.R. 3019. This amendment is 
designed to send a chilling effect to groups 
who are attempting to express their opinions 
on the important issues confronting our Na- 
tion. While some proponents of this amend- 
ment argue that it is just a disclosure require- 
ment. Many of us know the real motivation of 
this amendment. 

The amendment requires organizations to 
list each Federal grant that they receive, a de- 
scription of each grant, the name of the agen- 
cy awarding the grant, and an estimate of lob- 
bying expenses. Why is this information nec- 
essary? Mr. Chairman, | urge my colleagues 
to vote against this amendment and stand up 
for the true meaning of our democratic prin- 
ciples which encourages free speech, encour- 
ages citizens to participate in government, and 
the right to impact public policy. 

This amendment is a bad amendment. It is 
also mean spirited. | urge my colleagues to 
defeat this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ISTOOK]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 211, noes 209, 
not voting 12, as follows: 


Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Flanagan 


Foley 
Forbes 
Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Frisa 


Funderburk 


[Roll No. 52] 


AYES—211 


Gallegly 
Ganske 
Gekas 
Geren 
Gillmor 
Gingrich 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Goss 
Graham 
Gunderson 
Gutknecht 
Hall (TX) 
Hancock 
Hansen 


NOES—209 


Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 
Bunn 
Campbell 
Canady 
Cardin 
Castle 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
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Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 


Watts (OK) 
Weldon (FL) 
Weldon (PA) 
Weller 


White 
Whitfield 
Wicker 
Wolf 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 


Zimmer 
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Filner Lewis (CA) Ramstad 
Flake Lewis (GA) Rangel 
Foglietta Lincoln Reed 
Ford Lipinski Richardson 
Fox LoBiondo Rivers 
Frank (MA) Lofgren Roemer 
Franks (NJ) Lowey Rose 
Frelinghuysen Luther Roukema 
Frost Maloney Roybal-Allard 
Furse Manton Rush 
Gejdenson Markey Sabo 
Gephardt Martinez Sanders 
Gibbons Mascara Sawyer 
Gilchrest Matsui Saxton 
Gilman McCarthy Schiff 
Gonzalez McDermott Schroeder 
Gordon McHale Schumer 
Greenwood McKinney Scott 
Gutierrez McNulty Serrano 
Hall (OH) Meehan Sisisky 
Hamilton Meek Skaggs 
Harman Menendez Skelton 
Hastings (FL) Meyers Slaughter 

efner Miller (CA) Spratt 
Hilliard Minge Stark 
Hinchey Mink Studds 
Holden Moakley Stupak 
Horn Mollohan Tejeda 
Houghton Moran Thompson 
Hoyer Morella Thornton 
Jackson (IL) Murtha Thurman 
Jackson-Lee Nadler Torkildsen 

(TX) Neal Torres 
Jacobs Oberstar Torricelli 
Jefferson Obey Towns 
Johnson, E. B. Olver Traficant 
Johnston Ortiz Velazquez 
Kanjorski Orton Vento 
Kaptur Owens Visclosky 
Kennedy (MA) Pallone Volkmer 
Kennedy (RI) Pastor Walsh 
Kennelly Payne (NJ) Ward 
Kildee Payne (VA) Waters 
Kleczka Pelosi Watt (NC) 
Klink Peterson (FL) Waxman 
Klug Peterson (MN) Williams 
LaFalce Pickett Wilson 
LaHood Pomeroy Wise 
Lantos Poshard Woolsey 
Leach Quinn Wynn 
Levin Rahall Yates 

NOT VOTING—12 
Bevill Collins (MI) Hayes 
Bryant (TX) de la Garza Johnson (SD) 
Durbin Myers 
Clay Green Stokes 
o 1629 


Mr. LOBIONDO and Mr. LIPINSKY; 
changed their vote from ‘‘aye”’ to no.“ 

Messrs. PORTER, LONGLEY, and 
EVERETT changed their vote from 
“no” to taye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


D 1630 


The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 3 printed in 
House Report 104-474. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAPO 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAPO: At the 
end of the bill (before the short title), add 
the following new title: 

TITLE V—DEFICIT REDUCTION LOCK-BOX 
SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Deficit Re- 

duction Lock-box Act of 1996". 
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SEC. 502. DEFICIT REDUCTION LOCK-BOX LEDG- 
ER. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF LEDGER.—Title III of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 


“DEFICIT REDUCTION LOCK-BOX LEDGER 


"SEC. 314. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF LEDGER.— 
The Director of the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice (hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the Director) shall maintain a ledger to be 
known as the “Deficit Reduction Lock-box 
Ledger". The Ledger shall be divided into en- 
tries corresponding to the subcommittees of 
the Committees on Appropriations. Each 
entry shall consist of three parts: the ‘House 
Lock-box Balance’; the ‘Senate Lock-box 
Balance’; and the ‘Joint House-Senate Lock- 
box Balance’. 

„b) COMPONENTS OF LEDGER.—Each com- 
ponent in an entry shall consist only of 
amounts credited to it under subsection (c). 
No entry of a negative amount shall be 
made. 

*(c) CREDIT OF AMOUNTS TO LEDGER.—(1) 
The Director shall, upon the engrossment of 
any appropriation bill by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and upon the engrossment of 
that bill by the Senate, credit to the applica- 
ble entry balance of that House amounts of 
new budget authority and outlays equal to 
the net amounts of reductions in new budget 
authority and in outlays resulting from 
amendments agreed to by that House to that 
bill. 

*(2) The Director shall, upon the engross- 
ment of Senate amendments to any appro- 
priation bill, credit to the applicable Joint 
House-Senate Lock-box Balance the amounts 
of new budget authority and outlays equal 
to— 

"(A) an amount equal to one-half of the 
sum of (1) the amount of new budget author- 
ity in the House Lock-box Balance plus (ii) 
the amount of new budget authority in the 
Senate Lock-box Balance for that bill; and 

„(B) an amount equal to one-half of the 
sum of (1) the amount of outlays in the 
House Lock-box Balance plus (ii) the amount 
of outlays in the Senate Lock-box Balance 
for that bill. 

*(3) CALCULATION OF LOCK-BOX SAVINGS IN 
SENATE.—For purposes of calculating under 
this section the net amounts of reductions in 
new budget authority and in outlays result- 
ing from amendments agreed to by the Sen- 
ate on an appropriation bill the amend- 
ments reported to the Senate by its Commit- 
tee on Appropriations shall be considered to 
be part of the original text of the bill. 

„(d) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘appropriation bill’ means any gen- 
eral or special appropriation bill, and any 
bil or joint resolution making supple- 
mental, deficiency, or continuing appropria- 
tions through the end of a fiscal year.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents set forth in section 1(b) of the Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 is amended by inserting after the 
item relating to section 313 the following 
new item: 

“Sec. 314. Deficit reduction lock-box ledg- 
er.". 

SEC. 503. TALLY DURING HOUSE CONSIDER- 
ATION. 

There shall be available to Members in the 
House of Representatives during consider- 
ation of any appropriations bill by the House 
a running tally of the amendments adopted 
reflecting increases and decreases of budget 
authority in the bill as reported. 
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SEC. 504. DOWNWARD ADJUSTMENT OF 602(a) AL- 
LOCATIONS AND SECTION 602(b) 
SUBALLOCATIONS. 

(a) ALLOCATIONS.—Section 602(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 is amended 
by adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

(5) Upon the engrossment of Senate 
amendments to any appropriation bill (as de- 
fined in section 314(d)) for a fiscal year, the 
amounts allocated under paragraph (1) or (2) 
to the Committee on Appropriations of each 
House upon the adoption of the most recent 
concurrent resolution on the budget for that 
fiscal year shall be adjusted downward by 
the amounts credited to the applicable Joint 
House-Senate Lock-box Balance under sec- 
tion 314(c)2). The revised levels of budget 
authority and outlays shall be submitted to 
each House by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Budget of that House and shall be 
printed in the Congressional Record.“ 

(b) SUBALLOCATIONS.—Section 602(b)(1) of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: Whenever an adjustment is 
made under subsection (a)(5) to an allocation 
under that subsection, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of each House 
shall make downward adjustments in the 
most recent suballocations of new budget au- 
thority and outlays under subparagraph (A) 
to the appropriate subcommittees of that 
committee in the total amounts of those ad- 
justments under section 314(c)(2). The revised 
suballocations shall be submitted to each 
House by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of that House and shall be 
printed in the Congressional Record.“ 

SEC. 505. PERIODIC REPORTING OF LEDGER 
STATEMENTS. 

Section 308(b)(1) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is amended by adding at 
the end the following new sentence: “Such 
reports shall also include an up-to-date tab- 
ulation of the amounts contained in the 
ledger and each entry established by section 
314(a)."*. 

SEC. 506. DOWNWARD ADJUSTMENT OF DISCRE- 
TIONARY SPENDING LIMITS. 

The discretionary spending limits for new 
budget authority and outlays for any fiscal 
year set forth in section 601(a)(2) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, as adjusted in 
strict conformance with section 251 of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, shall be reduced by the 
amounts set forth in the final regular appro- 
priation bill for that fiscal year or joint reso- 
lution making continuing appropriations 
through the end of that fiscal year. Those 
amounts shall be the sums of the Joint 
House-Senate Lock-box Balances for that fis- 
cal year, as calculated under section 602(a)(5) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. That 
bill or joint resolution shall contain the fol- 
lowing statement of law: As required by 
section 6 of the Deficit Reduction Lock-box 
Act of 1995, for fiscal year [insert appropriate 
fiscal year] and each out-year, the adjusted 
discretionary spending limit for new budget 
authority shall be reduced by $ [insert appro- 
priate amount of reduction) and the adjusted 
discretionary limit for outlays shall be re- 
duced by $ [insert appropriate amount of re- 
duction] for the budget year and each out- 
year." Notwithstanding section 904(c) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, section 306 
of that Act as it applies to this statement 
shall be waived. This adjustment shall be re- 
flected in reports under sections 254(g) and 
254(h) of the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 

SEC. 507. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—This title shall apply to 
all appropriation bills making appropria- 
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tions for fiscal year 1996 or any subsequent 
fiscal year. 

(b) FY96 APPLICATION.—In the case of any 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1996 en- 
grossed by the House of Representatives 
after August 4, 1995 and before the date of en- 
actment of this bill, the Director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, and the 
Committees on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittees on the Budget of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and of the Senate shall, within 
10 calendar days after that date of enact- 
ment of this Act, carry out the duties re- 
quired by this title and amendments made 
by it that occur after the date this Act was 
engrossed by the House of Representatives. 

(c) FY96 ALLOCATIONS.—The duties of the 
Director of the Congressional Budget Office 
and of the Committees on the Budget and on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives pursuant to this title and the amend- 
ments made by it regarding appropriation 
bills for fiscal year 1996 shall be based upon 
the revised section 602(a) allocations in ef- 
fect on August 4, 1995. 

(d) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term “appropriation bill" means any 
general or special appropriation bill, and any 
bill or joint resolution making supple- 
mental, deficiency, or continuing appropria- 
tions through the end of a fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAPO] is recognized for 10 minutes, 
and a Member in opposition will be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, before we 
begin the debate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Crapo]. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the third time 
that we will have had the lockbox pro- 
vision before us. It is one of the most 
critical reform issues with regard to 
the budget that will face in this Con- 
gress. It makes sure that when we 
make cuts on the floor of this House to 
the discretionary budget, that those 
cuts are real and that they are not 
then shifted into other spending pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, we have debated this 
many times. I suspect that we will con- 
tinue debating it until it becomes law. 
I encourage Members to stay the 
course on the lockbox. We are going to 
have a lot of people here in support of 
it today, but the point that must be 
recognized is we will stick with this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a Member 
opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BEILENSON]. 
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Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Louisiana 
for yielding me time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the gentleman's amendment. On the 
face of it, the lockbox proposal is an 
appealing idea. As proponents describe 
it, it is a way to ensure that the sav- 
ings produced in spending cut amend- 
ments to appropriations bills are used 
to reduce the deficit, not to increase 
spending for other purposes. 

But what the procedure actually does 
is to reduce the amount of funds avail- 
able to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions by the amount saved by spending 
cut amendments adopted on the House 
and Senate floor. Thus, it is a tool to 
force total discretionary spending 
below the level that Congress has al- 
ready decided through its budget reso- 
lution and through statutory caps as 
the appropriate level for the coming 
fiscal year. 

So the question we should be consid- 
ering is do we need to adopt an addi- 
tional budget procedure to force deeper 
cuts in discretionary spending than we 
are already on the path toward achiev- 

2 

For those of us who think that we are 
already making more than enough cuts 
in discretionary spending, for those of 
us who oppose the substantial cuts in 
education and environmental protec- 
tion that would result from this bill, 
and for those of us who are worried 
&bout future cuts in those areas, as 
well as cuts in transportation, housing, 
Science and health research, national 
parks, crime control and many of the 
other programs that comprise the dis- 
cretionary spending category that will 
be imposed if we eventually agree to à 
plan to balance the budget, it makes 
little sense to endorse à procedure that 
will likely lead to even deeper cuts and 
fewer opportunities to restore funds to 
these very programs. 

Even Members who do wish to cut 
discretionary spending further cannot 
dispute the fact we already have an ex- 
tremely effective process in place for 
controlling that kind of spending. 
Those controls have enabled Congress 
to restrain the growth of discretionary 
spending to such an extent that its 
share of GDP has declined from 10.5 
percent in 1980, to 8.2 percent in 1994, 
and if the Congress complies with the 
current discretionary spending caps 
that are in the budget resolution that 
was adopted last year, that spending 
will decline to just 6.8 percent in 1998. 
Domestic discretionary spending will 
decline from 5.1 percent of GDP in 1980, 
down to 3.1 percent in 1998. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, if our goal is to 
establish procedures that will help us 
to reduce the deficit, this measure ob- 
viously aims at the wrong target. Like 
other procedures Congress has consid- 
ered in recent years to apply further 
controls to discretionary spending, 
such as expedited rescission, line-item 
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veto, separation of emergency and non- 
emergency appropriations, the lockbox 
proposal addresses the one part of the 
budget that is already the most strict- 
ly controlled. 

If our budget process is inadequate in 
any way, it is that it provides com- 
paratively little control for the manda- 
tory spending, the entitlement pro- 
grams, that are driving the growth of 
the Federal budget deficit. 

If we are ever to succeed in eliminat- 
ing deficit spending, Congress has got 
to change its focus with respect to 
budget process matters. Rather than 
devoting our time and effort to devis- 
ing ways to apply more controls to the 
part of the budget that is already 
strictly controlled, we should devote 
that same kind of effort to addressing 
other parts of the budget that are 
under less effective control. 

In addition, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will have to operate under a sig- 
nificantly more complicated process 
for figuring out how much funding they 
have to work with. And, this new pro- 
cedure is likely to generate more con- 
flict between the Senate and the 
House, and between Congress and the 
President, toward the end of each 
year’s appropriations season when new, 
reduced allocations of spending are 
parcelled out to the appropriations 
subcommittees to accommodate what- 
ever lockbox savings are finally 
achieved. 

Popular as the lockbox proposal is, I 
urge my colleagues to consider care- 
fully whether Congress needs a new 
procedure that increases the complex- 
ity of the budget process, and the dif- 
ficulty of reaching final agreement on 
appropriations bills, and that focuses 
our deficit-reduction efforts on an area 
of the budget that is already contribut- 
ing more than its fair share to the 


use. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge members to 
vote no“ on the Crapo amendment. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON], the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
who has been so gracious to be a strong 
supporter of this measure and bring the 
amendment forward. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, in 
spite of my great admiration and re- 
spect and friendship for the greatest 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that this body has ever 
known, I rise in the strongest possible 
support for this legislation. 

Do my colleagues know why? I have 
been here for 18 years, not quite as long 
as the gentleman who is the chairman. 
In those 18 years, except for perhaps 
the retiring gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALKER], I guess I have of- 
fered more amendments on this floor 
successful passed than any other 
Member. Most of them were cutting 
amendments, even cutting sacrosanct 
things like foreign aid, which was un- 
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heard of. And lo and behold, over the 
18-year career, all of the money was re- 
programmed and respent. 

This puts a stop to it today. This 
means when JERRY SOLOMON, or the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. FOLEY, or 
the gentleman from Idaho, Mr. CRAPO, 
or any others, offer an amendment, if 
we do not offset it with other spending, 
that means that money is going to def- 
icit deduction. 

We are going to get this deficit under 
control one way or another. This is the 
best possible way to do it. I urge all 
Members to get over here and vote for 
this. We wil make sure the Senate 
passes it, and, by golly, we will have 
some fiscal responsibility around here. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will make 
the budget process more user friendly for 
Members who wish to offer spending cut 
amendments on the floor of the House and 
Senate. When a spending cut amendment is 
adopted, savings from that amendment will be 
credited to deficit reduction. 

This amendment is identical to the 
bill H.R. 1162 which passed the House 
under an open rule on September 13, 
1995 by a bipartisan vote oi 334 to 59. A 
similar amendment was also adopted 
on August 2, 1995 as an amendment to 
the Labor, HHS and Education Appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1996 with 
373 Members supporting that amend- 
ment. With such vast support for the 
amendment last year it follows that it 
Should once again be included with 
these funding bills. 

This bill reported by the Rules Com- 
mittee represents a truly bipartisan ef- 
fort culminating only after extensive 
consultation with CBO, OMB, CRS, the 
Government Reform and Oversight, Ap- 
propriations and Budget Committees. 

The Crapo amendment contains a 
process flexible enough for both the 
Appropriations Committees to set 
spending priorities and for individual 
Members to debate substantive policy 
and spending issues during floor con- 
sideration of appropriation measures. 

Members will now truly be able to go 
to the floor and offer spending cut 
amendments and actually be reducing 
the deficit. 

Istrongly urge my colleagues to once 
again support this bill by passing the 
Crapo amendment. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Ms. HARMAN], who has also been 
a strong supporter and worked with us 
from the outset on this matter. 

Ms. HARMAN. Mr. Chairman, as the 
mother of lockbox, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Crapo lockbox amendment. 
I hope it will be enacted into law before 
I become a grandmother. 

As we have heard from the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO], the lockbox 
has passed three times by overwhelm- 
ing margins, and yet it languishes in 
the other body. During last year's ap- 
propriations debates, the House passed 
floor amendments totaling more than 
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$350 billion, and those dollars did not 
go to deficit reduction, they were re- 
programmed. 

| commend Mr. CRAPO for including in his 
amendment the language offered by my col- 
league from Texas, Mr. STENHOLM, and myself 
to the House-passed lockbox bill that captured 
outyear savings. 

Our amendment was supported by the Con- 
cord Coalition and the National Taxpayer 
Union, among others. It ensured that spending 
cuts in multiyear programs result in a reduc- 
tion in the outyear discretionary spending 
caps, as well as the present year spending 


caps. 

Let me explain why such a provision is criti- 
cal. On average, 95 percent of an agency's 
personnel funds are outlayed in the first fiscal 
year. By contrast, only 3.1 percent of funds for 
constructing military housing are outlayed in 
the first year. In the case of the Army, 12 per- 
cent is outlayed in year 2, 37 percent in year 
3, and 24 percent in year 4. 

Thus, without an outyear savings provision, 
cutting $100 million out of fast-spending pro- 
gram like personnel may translate into a dis- 
cretionary spending cut of S95 million. But a 
successful floor amendment cutting S100 mil- 
lion from a slow-spending program like Army 
family housing construction only reduces dis- 
cretionary spending by $3.1 million in the first 
year. The remaining $96.9 million is not cap- 
tured and, under our current House proce- 
dures, remains available for other spending 
programs. 

Lockbox ensures that a cut is a cut. And, 
the language identical to the Harman-Sten- 
holm amendment ensures that a cut is a full 
cut, not a cut based on a program's outlay 
spending rate for the first fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come. Deficit 
hawks, please vote for the bipartisan Crapo, 
Brewster, Foley, Harman, Largent, Schumer, 
Stenholm, et al, amendment. There is no more 
time for delay. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, | yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. FOLEY], 
who is one of the strong fighters in the fresh- 
man class. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, first con- 
gratulations to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. CRAPO], in advance, because 
this will be successful. For the first 
time, Congress is going to face the fact 
that, when we cut spending from pro- 
grams, it is not going to be siphoned 
off and sent over to other spending pro- 
grams. Much like Americans all across 
our land have Christmas club accounts, 
vacation accounts, savings accounts, 
the lockbox will truly give us a mecha- 
nism by which when we cut wasteful 
spending on the floor or in committee, 
that wasteful spending will actually go 
for deficit reduction. 

Iapplaud my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. T'his has been a great op- 
portunity for us to work, Republicans 
and Democrats, for fiscal responsibil- 
ity. Again I applaud the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO] for his leader- 
ship on this initiative and to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
for strong words of encouragement all 
the way. 
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Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. LARGENT], another of the 
freshmen so strong in support of this 
matter. 

Mr. LARGENT. Mr. Chairman, let me 
start by saying that I believe we have 
& moral imperative to balance the 
budget for the future of our children, 
and I believe that every spending re- 
duction we can make is a positive step 
in that direction. 

When Members go to the floor and 
cast votes for cutting amendments, 
they believe they are doing just that, 
cutting spending. In fact, as many of 
the newer Members of Congress have 
recently discovered, these cuts do not 
really go for deficit reduction but are 
reprogrammed and spent on other 
projects. This is outrageous. When 200 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives vote to cut spending, spending 
should be cut, not reprogrammed. That 
is why the lockbox is so important. To 
lock in the savings that the House 
passes and ensure that the savings go 
to deficit reduction, we must enact the 
lockbox now and not a day later. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 
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Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I mean 
many of the reasons have been enumer- 
ated, and that is when a cut is made, 
the cut should go to cutting. I have 
been against many of the very draco- 
nian measures that cut the budget, but 
this one makes rational sense. It al- 
lows us to, when we get up there and 
say we are cutting money, make sure 
that that money stays cut. It has had 
broad bipartisan support over the 
years, and I would hope that this body 
adopts it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], the distin- 
guished ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I feel like 
the actor Bill Murray in that movie 
“Groundhog Day"; we keep doing this 
again and again and again and again. 
We are 5 months into the fiscal year. 
We are supposed to have the appropria- 
tions bills done. Yet we have a huge 
portion of the budget still stuck, and 
this bill represents, in fact, the 10th 
continuing resolution, the 10th. We 
tried to do this 10 times to keep the 
Government open, and a couple of 
times the Congress has failed and the 
Government has closed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have voted for some 
versions of the lockbox, I have even 
sponsored some of the versions. But the 
fact is today that our highest priority 
ought to be to finally, halfway through 
the fiscal year, get last year’s fiscal 
business passed. We already have three 
versions of this amendment sitting in 
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the Senate deader than door nails. Why 
is it necessary to add a fourth when our 
principal purpose is simply to get the 
Government continued for the rest of 
the fiscal year? 

I have a very pragmatic reason to 
suggest my colleagues not vote for this 
amendment. It is just another item 
that slows down the process, makes it 
less likely that this bill is ever going 
to become law, makes it less likely 
that we are going to get out of the way 
and see to it that the local school dis- 
tricts do not have to lay off teachers, 
that Superfund sites, which are shut 
down now because of lack of funding, 
do not continue to stay shut down. 

We need to get on with the principal 
business of the public, which is to get 
this business out of the way so we can 
turn to new issues. That is what we 
ought to be doing. And yet we keep 
chewing the cud over and over and over 
again. It seems to me this is just one 
additional item that makes it more dif- 
ficult for the bill to pass. 

If my colleagues want to pass 
lockbox, do it someplace else where it 
is not going to slow down our basic 


purpose. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. BROWNBACK]. 

Mr. BROWNBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the lockbox 
amendment that can save the dollars. 
We should lock it away and not spend 
it somewhere else, and I would like to 
hook onto what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] was just men- 
tioning, that it seems to me that ulti- 
mately what this is really about is 
making it more likely that we will ul- 
timately balance the budget, which is 
what this whole exercise is all about. 

That is why I am in strong support of 
this amendment. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BREWSTER]. who has also 
been one of our strong supporters from 
the outset. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in strong support of the 
Crapo lockbox amendment. 

As we all know, getting a majority of 
this House to vote for a cut in Federal 
spending is not easy. Then, it becomes 
even more frustrating when that so- 
called cut is later spent on another 
program in an appropriations bill. 

This amendment would make our 
cuts count by directing these savings 
to deficit reduction—not additional 
spending. I consider this one of the 
most substantive changes to how Con- 
gress manages its money in decades. 

This House voted more than six to 
one last fall to accept the lockbox. Let 
us be honest, and make sure that a cut 
is really a cut. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
Crapo lockbox amendment. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
quire how much time remains? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO] has 4 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] has 5 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is impor- 
tant, as we conduct this debate, that 
we understand exactly what the 
lockbox does because there has been a 
lot of discussion about whether we 
need it or whether we do not. The way 
this bill works is that when we vote on 
the floor of the House to cut any pro- 
gram or project, in the current law 
that money, the program or project is 
cut, but the money allocated for spend- 
ing in the budget for that program or 
project remains allocated, and it is 
simply respent on other measures, 
measures which are obviously of a 
lower priority or they would have been 
put in place of the spending in the first 
place. 

So all we see is à reshuffling of the 
spending, but never a reduction of the 
actual spending so that we get deficit 
reduction, and those who watch across 
this country on C-Span or in any other 
capacity and listen to the debates on 
this floor day after day as we talk 
about the need to balance the budget, 
hear us discuss that every day, they see 
us vote on amendments that would cut 
spending every day, but when we are 
all done, the spending is not reduced 
because of the budget system in which 
we now operate. 

This lockbox would create a mecha- 
nism whereby when we vote to cut 
spending on any particular program or 
project, if the majority of this Con- 
gress says that spending should be cut, 
then in reality that spending is allo- 
cated to deficit reduction rather than 
being shifted into new funds. Now if 
someone wants to bring an amendment 
and say I do not want deficit reduction, 
I simply want to cut spending from 
this program and put it into that pro- 
gram, that is perfectly allowed. This 
simply says that when we debate here 
on the floor and tell the American peo- 
ple that we are cutting spending in 
order to protect our budget, that when 
we are done with the day that is what 
happens. 

Mr. Chairman, it is à very simple and 
straightforward principle. It is one 
when American people understand it 
they cannot quite see why the Congress 
has to even have this kind of a system 
because it does not make sense that we 
could debate to cut spending and then, 
after we were done, have the spending 
simply shifted over into other spending 
priorities. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no additional 
Speakers, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LiVINGSTON] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
the last 14 months, as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I have 
been fighting these budget battles, and 
I have great sympathy for what the 
gentleman is trying to accomplish with 
his amendment. He wants to cut down 
on the amount of discretionary spend- 
ing from the U.S. Congress. He is right, 
and we agree, and we have been work- 
ing with him and jointly with the other 
body to do exactly that, and we have 
had enormous success. 

The fact is nondefense discretionary 
spending over the years under Demo- 
crat control has just gone up, up, up, 
up, and up. In fiscal year 1994, it was up 
to $237 billion, in fiscal year 1995, they 
had it up to $246 billion, and had they 
retained control, it would have kept 
going on up. But we have scaled it 
back. 

We had the rescission bill, and, no, I 
wil not yield now. I will be happy to 
yield at the end of my statement. 

We had the rescission bill that cut 
back fiscal year 1995 to $230 billion. In 
1996, right now, we are down to $223 bil- 
lion. In 1997, according to the budget 
agreement that passed the House and 
Senate, we will be down to $219 billion. 

We are making inroads in spending. 
We are attempting to accomplish what 
the gentleman is trying to do. But 
what I am concerned about is that if 
the gentleman's amendment passes, 
and I am sure it probably will pass be- 
cause it is such an easy vote for so 
many Members, it will tie our hands 
and make us incapable of negotiating 
with the Senate or with the White 
House to reach agreements on bills 
that should pass in the interests of the 
American people. 

In fact, in this bill there is funding 
for Bosnia, there is funding for flood 
relief in the Northwest, and some of 
the very constituents that are going to 
be tremendously benefited by programs 
in this bill might not have been had 
the lockbox been invoked on this bill 
because we might not have been able to 
include this funding. 

Now, I know that Members say, well, 
it is important that we cut spending, 
that we reduce it. I have made that ar- 
gument ad nauseam for the last 14 
months. But, my colleagues, the prob- 
lem is not in the discretionary budget 
because we are getting the discre- 
tionary budget under control. The dis- 
cretionary budget, however, is only 
one-third of the $1.6 trillion that the 
U.S. Government spends every year. 
Two-thirds is interest on the debt, So- 
cial Security, welfare, Medicare, Med- 
icaid, and all the other entitlements, 
and unless we get control on the enti- 
tlements, we are never going to bal- 
ance the budget. We can talk about a 
balanced budget by the year 2002, but if 
we do not get an agreement between 
the House and the Senate and the 
President of the United States to tack- 
le that two-thirds of the budget, we are 
never going to accomplish anything. 
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Now, I find it ironic that two Mem- 
bers who took the well, at least two, 
possibly three; no, there are three that 
I can identify, and I am not going to 
embarrass them; three Members that 
took the well actually voted last week 
to increase entitlements. Now if discre- 
tionary spending is not the problem, 
and yet our colleagues want to shackle 
our hands to negotiate and reach an 
agreement that benefits the American 
people, and if mandatory spending is 
the problem, one would think Members 
would want to be consistent, and I 
know the gentleman who sponsors this 
amendment is consistent because be 
voted against those entitlements last 
week. But other Members who have 
spoken here did not. What they did was 
to take two programs which are funded 
by discretionary spending and say 
there is not enough money going into 
those programs. We have got to make 
them mandatory. We have got to make 
them entitlements, and they converted 
them, and the aggregate cost of those 
two programs in the farm bill, passed 
on Thursday last, is $4 billion over 7 
years. 

Now, my colleagues, if we are going 
to vote for the lockbox, fine. But think 
about what we did last week. If my col- 
leagues voted for that farm bill, if my 
colleagues voted to convert discre- 
tionary spending to mandatory, in ef- 
fect they have contributed to the real 
problem of the deficit, and they are 
doing absolutely nothing but screwing 
the system up with the lockbox. 

Now, I happen to think that the 
lockbox is well intentioned, but as 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations I will tell my colleagues it is 
very difficult to satisfy the many 
Members of the far left, the far right, 
and the people in the middle in this 
House, let alone work with the people 
in those same spectrums on the Senate 
side and negotiate with the White 
House, who does not like anything we 
want to do and wants to veto this bill. 
We have got a tough problem, and the 
lockbox only makes it tougher. It re- 
stricts our ability to negotiate with 
these other varying factors and, in es- 
sence, says we cannot do anything. 

Now, our function in Government is 
not to sit around and do nothing. The 
gentleman from Maryland, and, if I 
have time, I will yield to him, he rep- 
resents a lot of Federal employees. If 
this bill does not pass, we do not come 
to negotiated agreement with the Sen- 
ate and the White House, we are going 
to shut down Government. 

Do not make it worse. Let us defeat 
this. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, they say three 
times can be the charm. Well, today the 
House will, for the third time this Congress, 
approve an important budget tool to make 
sure that spending cuts we agree to actually 
translate into savings for the American people. 
We hope this action will be the charm in get- 
ting this budget reform done. As Members 
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knew, this House voted for the deficit reduc- 
tion lockbox by a huge margin of 373 to 52 on 
August 4, 1995, as an amendment to the 
Labor-HHS spending bill. We voted for the 
lockbox once again, as a freestanding bill, by 
a vote of 364 to 59 on September 13, 1995. 
There is no doubt that if it were up to the clear 
majority of this House, lockbox would be the 
law of the land today. Of course we know that 
we must also convince our friends in the other 
body to concur—and that's where the holdup 
has been. And so, in sending them lockbox 
legislation as part of this omnibus spending 
bill, we will affirm for a third time that we really 
do mean business in getting lockbox in place 
for the upcoming appropriations cycle. While | 
know some of our colleagues on the Appro- 
priations Committees still have concerns about 
this lockbox, | remind them that this measure 
has been thoroughly vetted through sub- 
committee and full committee hearings, the 
Rules Committee markup, and careful con- 
sultation with Appropriations and Budget Com- 
mittee staff. We believe that we have an effec- 
tive product that still allows enough flexibility 
for the appropriators to do the enormously dif- 
ficult job we ask of them. | commend Mr. 
Crapo for his efforts to reach the goal of en- 
suring that a cut is really a cut; that when we 
say we are saving money by spending less in 
appropriations bills we follow through on that 
commitment. | hope my colleagues will join me 
once again in supporting this deficit reduction 
tool. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 329, noes 89, 
not voting 13, as follows: 


[Roll No. 53] 

AYES—329 
Ackerman Browder Cooley 
Allard Brown (OH) Costello 
Andrews Brownback Cox 
Archer Bryant (TN) Cramer 
Armey Bunn Crane 
Bachus Bunning Crapo 
Baesler Burr Cremeans 
Baker (LA) Burton Cubin 
Baldacci Buyer Cunningham 
Ballenger Calvert 
Barcia Davis 
Barr Campbell de la Garza 
Barrett (NE) Canady Deal 
Barrett (WI) Cardin DeFazio 
Bartlett Castle DeLauro 
Barton Chabot DeLay 
Bass Chambliss Deutsch 
Bentsen Chenoweth Diaz-Balart 
Bereuter Dickey 
Bilbray Chrysler Doggett 
Bilirakis Clement Dooley 
Bishop Clinger Doolittle 
Bliley Clyburn 7^ Dornan 
Blute Coble Doyle 
Boehlert Coburn Dreier 
Boehner Coleman Duncan 
Bono Collins (GA) Dunn 
Boucher best Edwards 
Brewster Condit ` Ehlers 


Fazio 
Fields (TX) 


Abercrombie 
Baker (CA) 
Bateman 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Berman 


Bonilla 
Bonior 
Borski 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Callahan 


Kennedy (RI) 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kim - 

King 
Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klug 
Kolbe 
LaHood 
Lantos 
Largent 
Latham 
LaTourette 
Laughlin 
Lazio 
Leach 
Levin 
Lewis (KY) 
Lightfoot 
Lincoln 
Linder 
Lipinski 
LoBiondo 


Miller (CA) 


Payne (VA) 


Fattah 
Foglietta 
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Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 


Watts (OK) 
Weldon (FL) 
Weldon (PA) 
Weller 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Klink Nadler Skeen 
Knollenberg Oberstar Stark 
LaFalce Obey Studds 
Lewis (CA) Olver Thompson 
Lewis (GA) Owens Torres 
Livingston Packard Towns 
Lowey Payne (NJ) Velazquez 
Markey Pelosi Vento 
McCrery Rahall Vucanovich 
McDade Rangel Walker 
McDermott Rogers Waters 
McKinney Rose Watt (NC) 
Meek Roybal-Allard Waxman 
Mink Rush Williams 
Moakley Sabo Wilson 
Mollohan Sanders Woolsey 
Moran Saxton Yates 
Murtha Skaggs 
NOT VOTING—13 
Bevill Durbin Radanovich 
Bryant (TX) Green Stockman 
Chapman Stokes 
Clay Johnson (SD) 
Collins (MD Myers 
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KNOLLENBERG, FRANK of Massachu- 
setts, and GUTIERREZ changed their 
vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Ms. LOFGREN, and Messrs. MOOR- 
HEAD, PASTOR, FIELDS of Louisiana, 
MARTINEZ, and PICKETT changed 
their vote from no“ to "aye." 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. LAHOOD) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. DREIER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
3019) making appropriations for fiscal 
year 1996 to make a further downpay- 
ment toward a balanced budget, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 372, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The amendment printed in section 2 
of House Resolution 372 is adopted. 

Is à separate vote demanded on any 
other amendment? If not, the Chair 
will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. OBEY 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I think that 
is safe to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. OBEY moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
3019 to the Committee on Appropriations 
with the instruction that the Committee re- 
port the bill back to the House forthwith 
with the following amendment. 

On page 386, line 15, strike all after tion“ 
through 11 on page 387, line 5. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, as everyone 
knows, we have already indicated the 
problems in this bill for education and 
for environmental cleanup. The focus 
of this motion to recommit is quite dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Speaker, after passage of the 
Veterans’ Administration appropria- 
tion bill through the House, the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs was not ex- 
actly bashful in indicating his displeas- 
ure with some of the funding cuts and 
policy recommendations adopted by 
the House. As a citizen of a free coun- 
try and a congressionally confirmed 
member of the President's Cabinet, he 
was completely within his rights and 
was simply executing part of his duties 
as the administration's principal advo- 
cate for veterans. 

But apparently that demonstration 
of free speech was too much for those 
who did not agree with his statements. 
The result in conference was language 
sharply limiting the Secretary's travel 
budget and reducing a number of per- 
sonnel positions available to the Sec- 
retary. This bill contains those provi- 
sions. 

The message is apparently very clear: 
Disagree with the majority who run 
this house on a veterans' issue and you 
will pay the price. 

I might add this is not an isolated in- 
cident. The Secretary of the Interior 
has also been treated in a similar man- 
ner. He too has been very vocal in ex- 
pressing his concerns about some of the 
provisions in the appropriation bill for 
Interior. His punishment was to see his 
office budget reduced by an additional 
10 percent because he spoke out. 

This motion is very simple and it ap- 
plies only to the Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs. It takes the gag off the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs by restoring 
his office budget and restoring his trav- 
el budget. He has a right to talk to the 
country about his concerns about some 
of the cuts that were provided in this 
bill or any other bill that affect veter- 
ans and veterans’ health care. 

Now, I want to make clear the objec- 
tion to the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs is not based on the amount of 
money he spent. His predecessor, Mr. 
Derwinski, a good friend of ours, his 
highest travel budget was $198,000 in 
any one year. His lowest travel budget 
was $131,000. Secretary Brown’s today, 
his highest travel budget is $131,000, 
equal to Mr. Derwinski’s lowest, and 
his lowest travel budget was $105,000. 
The bill before us would cut that travel 
budget to $50,000. : 
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Now, there is absolutely no reason 
why the Secretary should not be able 
to move around the country. There is 
no reason why he should not be able to 
move around the country doing his job. 

I want to point out that the intent of 
this amendment is supported by the 
veterans' service organizations like the 
Disabled American Veterans, the 
American Legion and the VFW. I will 
read one paragraph from the DAV 
letter: 

The Secretary will be forced to cur- 
tail other activities which directly sup- 
port our Nation's sick and disabled vet- 
erans. Specifically, these spending re- 
strictions will have an adverse effect 
upon the ability of the Office of Public 
Affairs to assist with the participation 
in direct patient care activities such as 
disabled veterans winter sports clinic, 
national veterans wheelchair games, 
golden age games and the creative art 
festival. These events, individually and 
collectively, represent a true thera- 
peutic and rehabilitative milieu un- 
matched in the traditional medical set- 
ting. 

I would urge support for the amend- 
ment. Take the gag off the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge all my colleagues to vote no“ on 
this very procedural motion to recom- 
mit. It raises really a phony issue. The 
White House does not care a whit about 
this, never talked to us, never raised it, 
does not care. 

Mr. Chairman, veterans are much 
better off than they were before. They 
got a $400 million increase in health 
benefits over what they had last year. 
They are getting $38.4 billion out of 
this package, $16.9 billion of which goes 
to health care, so the veterans are 
doing well. 

You know what the other side is 
upset about? They are upset because, 
yes, we have cut the Office of the Sec- 
retary, Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Policy Planning, and some 
administrative expenses because Jesse 
Brown put veterans' benefit paychecks 
in envelopes, sent them to the veterans 
themselves with a notice, with a politi- 
cal message in it. 
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Now, free speech is not free if it is 
paid for by the taxpayer, and it is put 
in an envelope by the Secretary that 
included veterans benefits checks and 
sent out as a political speech to the 
American people. That has got to stop. 

This is a phony issue. Vote “no” 
against the motion to recommit and 
vote for the bill. Let us not close the 
Government. This is a good process. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. KASICH]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding to me. 
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I know a number of my colleagues 
have angst about the idea of voting for 
this bill, and I frankly, at least for 
those who voted for the Republican 
plan to balance the budget, have a lit- 
tle bit of difficulty understanding that 
angst, because this omnibus proposal 
keeps us on track. It moves to termi- 
nate 175 programs, most of which under 
the stewardship of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PORTER], who did an out- 
standing job, along with the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEWIS]. 

In addition, I think there was some 
concern about the contingency funds, 
which, frankly, I had concern about. 
The contingency funding is taken care 
of. 

In an effort to be reasonable with the 
administration, if, in fact, we can 
achieve a major reconciliation bill, 
then we give some additional flexibil- 
ity to the administration, but it is no 
program that allows them to willy- 
nily go out and spend more money. 
The simple fact of the matter is—— 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LAHOOD). The gentleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. OBEY. The matter before us is 
the motion to recommit. Is the gen- 
tleman not required to confine his re- 
marks to that motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, they did 
not tell me that. 

I would just say the gentleman from 
Wisconsin obviously has a well- 
thought-out proposal but, in fact, does 
not get to the heart of the matter and 
distracts us from the need to stay on 
course in our effort to balance the 
budget and to keep this portion of the 
budget on track, and I would say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, he always 
does a fine job here on the floor. He has 
done a lot of research, but he fun- 
damentally does not support the idea 
that we should terminate 175 programs 
and live under the cap. 

So I would say to my Republican col- 
leagues this is a chance to keep the 
momentum going. Let us come to the 
floor. Let us reject the well-thought- 
out motion from the gentleman of Wis- 
consin, get on with passing the bill and 
keep the revolution alive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 182, noes 228, 
not voting 21, as follows: 
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[Roll No 54] 
AYES—182 
Abercrombie Gutierrez 
Ackerman Hall (OH) 
Andrews Hall (TX) 
Baesler Hamilton 
Baldacci Hastings (FL) 
Barcia Hefner 
Barrett (WI) Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Bentsen Holden 
Berman Hoyer 
Bishop Jackson (IL) 
Bonior Jackson-Lee 
Borski (TX) 
Boucher Jacobs 
Brewster Jefferson 
Browder Johnson, E. B 
Brown (CA) Johnston 
Brown (FL) Kanjorski 
Brown (OH) Kaptur 
Kennedy (MA) 
Kennedy (RI) 
Clement Kennelly 
Clyburn Kildee 
Coleman Kleczka 
Colltns (IL) Klink 
Condit LaFalce 
Conyers Lantos 
Costello Levin 
Coyne Lewis (GA) 
Cramer Linco! 
Danner Lipinski 
de la Garza Lofgren 
DeFazio Lowey 
Luther 
Dellums Maloney 
Deutsch Manton 
Dicks Markey 
Dingell Martinez 
Dixon Mascara 
Doggett Matsul 
Dooley cCarthy 
Doyle McDermott 
Edwards McHale 
Engel McKinney 
Eshoo McNulty 
Evans Meehan 
Farr Meek 
Fattah Menendez 
Fazio Miller (CA) 
Fields (LA) 
Filner Mink 
Flake Moakley 
Foglietta Mollohan 
Frank (MA) Montgomery 
Frost Moran 
Furse Murtha 
Gejdenson Nadler 
Gephardt Neal 
Gibbons Oberstar 
Gonzalez Obey 
Gordon Olver 
NOES—228 
Allard Callahan 
Archer Calvert 
Armey Camp 
Bachus Campbell 
Baker (CA) 
Ballenger Castle 
Chambliss 
Barrett (NE) Chenoweth 
Christensen 
Barton Chrysler 
Bass Clinger 
Bateman Coble 
Betlenson Coburn 
Bereuter Collins (GA) 
Bilbray Combest 
Bilirakis Cooley 
Bliley Cox 
Blute Crane 
Boehlert Crapo 
Boehner Cremeans 
Bonilla Cubin 
Bono Cunningham 
Brownback Davis ix 
Bryant (TN) Deal 
De 
Bunning Diaz-Balart 
Burr Dickey 
Burton Doolittle 


Waters 
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Goodling Livingston Sanford 
Goss LoBiondo Saxton 
Graham Longley Scarborough 
Greenwood Lucas Schaefer 
Gunderson Manzullo Schiff 
Gutknecht Martini Seastrand 
Hancock McCollum Sensenbrenner 
Hansen McHugh 
Hastert McInnis Shaw 
Hastings (WA) Mcintosh Shays 
Hayworth McKeon Shuster 
Hefley Metcalf Skeen 
Heineman Meyers Smith (MI) 
Herger Mica Smith (NJ) 
Hilleary Miller (FL) Smith (TX) 
Hobson Molinari Smith (WA) 
Hoekstra Moorhead Solomon 
Horn Morella Souder 
Hostettler Myrick Spence 
Houghton Nethercutt Stearns 
Hunter Neumann Stump 
Hutchinson Ney Talent 
Hyde Norwood Tate 
Inglis Nussle 
Istook Oxley Taylor (NC) 
Johnson (CT) Packard Thomas 
Johnson, Sam Parker Thornberry 
Jones Paxon Tiahrt 
Kasich Petri Torkildsen 
Kelly Pombo Upton 
Kim Porter Vucanovich 
Portman Waldholtz 
Kingston Pryce Walker 
Klug Quillen Walsh 
Knollenberg Quinn Wamp 
Kolbe Radanovich Watts (OK) 
LaHood Ramstad Weldon (FL) 
Largent Regula Weldon (PA) 
Latham Riggs Weller 
LaTourette Roberts White 
Laughlin Rogers Whitfield 
Lazio Rohrabacher Wicker 
Leach Ros-Lehtinen Wolf 
Lewis (CA) Roth Young (AK) 
Lewis (KY) Roukema Young (FL) 
Lightfoot Royce Zeliff 
Linder Salmon Zimmer 
NOT VOTING—21 
Baker (LA) Dornan Johnson (SD) 
Bevill Durbin McCrery 
Bryant (TX) Ford McDade 
Chabot Green Myers 
Chapman Harman Stockman 
Cc Hayes Stokes 
Collins (MI) Hoke Williams 
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Mr. ENSIGN changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. GIBBONS changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LAHOOD). The question is on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Pursuant to clause 7 of rule XV, the 
yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were yeas 209, nays 206, 
not voting 17, as follows: 


[Roll No. 55] 

YEAS—209 
Allard Biltrakis Buyer 
Archer Bliley Callahan 
Armey Blute Calvert 
Bachus Camp 
Baker (CA) Boehner 
Ballenger Bonilla Chambliss 

Bono Chenoweth 

Barrett (NE) Brownback Christensen 
Bartlett Bryant (TN) Chrysler 
Barton 
Bass Bunning Coble 
Bateman Burr Collins (GA) 
Bereuter Burton 


English 
Everett 
Ewing 
Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Foley 
Forbes 
Fowler 

Fox 

Franks (NJ) 
Frelinghuysen 


Frisa 
Funderburk 


Hobson 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Horn 
Hostettler 
Houghton 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 


Lewis (KY) 


Mica 
Miller (FL) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 


Fazio 


Filner 
Flake 


Waldholtz 


Walsh 
Watts (OK) 
Weldon (FL) 
Weldon (PA) 
Weller 


White 
Whitfield 
Wicker 
Wolf 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
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Manton Owens Slaughter 
Markey Pallone Souder 
Martinez Pastor Spratt 
Martini Payne (NJ) Stark 
Mascara Payne (VA) Stenholm 
Matsui Pelosi Studds 
McCarthy Peterson (FL) Stupak 
McDermott Peterson (MN) Tanner 
McHale Petri Taylor (MS) 
McHugh Pickett Tejeda 
McIntosh Pomeroy Thompson 
McKinney Poshard Thornton 
McNulty Quinn Thurman 
Meehan Rahall Torres 
Meek Rangel Torricelli 
Menendez Reed Towns 
Meyers Richardson Traficant 
Miller (CA) Rivers Velazquez 
Minge Roemer Vento 
Mink Rose Visclosky 
Moakley Roybal-Allard Volkmer 
Mollohan Rush Wamp 
Montgomery Sabo Ward 
Moran Sanders Waters 
Morella Sawyer Watt (NC) 
Murtha Scarborough Waxman 
Nadler Schroeder Williams 
Neal Schumer Wilson 
Oberstar Scott Wise 
Obey Serrano Woolsey 
Olver Sisisky Wynn 
Ortiz Skaggs Yates 
Orton Skelton Zimmer 

NOT VOTING—17 
Baker (LA) Collins (MI) McCrery 
Bevill Duncan Myers 
Bryant (TX) Durbin Stockman 
Chabot Green Stokes 
Chapman Hayes Taylor (NC) 
Clay Johnson (SD) 
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Mrs. MEEK of Florida changed her 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 3019, and that they may include 
tabular and extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BARRETT of Nebraska). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
POINTS OF ORDER AGAINST CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 1561, 
THE AMERICAN OVERSEAS IN- 
TERESTS ACT OF 1996 


Mr. GOSS, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. 104-476) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 375) waiving points of order 
against the conference report to ac- 
company the bill (H.R. 1561) to consoli- 
date the foreign affairs agencies of the 
United States; to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Department of State and 
related agencies for fiscal years 1996 
and 1997; to responsibly reduce the au- 
thorizations of appropriations for 
United States foreign assistance pro- 
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grams for fiscal years 1996 and 1997, and 
for other purposes which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 2708, THE EFFECTIVE DEATH 
PENALTY AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
ACT OF 1996 


Mr. GOSS, for the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 104-191) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 376) providing for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 2703) to combat 
terrorism, which was referred to the 
House Calender and ordered to be 
printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Lundregan, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 3021. An act to guarantee the continu- 
ing full investment of Social Security and 
other Federal funds in obligations of the 
United States. 


——ů— 


PROVIDING SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 
TO COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT 
TO OBTAIN TESTIMONY ON THE 
WHITE HOUSE TRAVEL OFFICE 
MATTER 


Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 369 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. RES. 369 


Resolved, 'That— 

(a) The Chairman of the Committee on 
Government Reform and Oversight, for pur- 
poses of the committee’s investigation and 
study of the White House Travel Office mat- 
ter, may, upon consultation with the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, au- 
thorize the taking of affidavits, and of depo- 
sitions pursuant to notice or subpoena, by a 
member or staff of the committee designated 
by the chairman, or require the furnishing of 
information by interrogatory, under oath ad- 
ministered by a person otherwise authorized 
by law to administer oaths. 

(b) Deposition and affidavit testimony, and 
information received by interrogatory, shall 
be deemed to have been taken in executive 
session of the committee in Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. All deposition and affida- 
vit testimony and information received by 
interrogatory shall be considered nonpublic 
until received by the committee, except that 
all such testimony and information shall, 
unless otherwise directed by the committee, 
be available for use by members of the com- 
mittee in open session of the committee. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman from Utah [Mrs. WALDHOLTZ] 
is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of debate only, I yield the 
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customary 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. During consideration of 
this resolution, all time yielded is for 
the purpose of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, let me announce at the 
outset, in the interest of time, that the 
bipartisan leadership has agreed to 
limit debate on this resolution to two 
Speakers on each side. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous material 
on House Resolution 369. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 369 is a resolution 
providing special authorities to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight to take testimony in the 
matter of the White House Travel Of- 
fice. Under the terms of the resolution 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Government Reform and Oversight, 
upon consulting with the ranking mi- 
nority member, may authorize any 
member or designated staff of the com- 
mittee to take sworn affidavits and 
depositions pursuant to notice or sub- 
poena and could require furnishing of 
information by written interrogatories 
under oath. Any such testimony re- 
ceived would be considered to have 
been received in executive session by 
the committee in Washington, DC, 
would be considered as nonpublic until 
received by the committee and, there- 
after, could be used by any member of 
the committee in open session related 
to the investigation of the White House 
Travel Office matter unless the com- 
mittee directs otherwise. 

The reason this authority requires 
the approval of the House is because it 
departs from the standing House rule, 
clause 2(h), rule XI, that requires a 
quorum of at least two members of a 
committee to take testimony. 
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This resolution differs from the 
House rule in that it would permit the 
chairman to authorize any member or 
staff of the committee to take testi- 
mony by sworn deposition or affidavit. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 19, 1993, seven 
White House Travel Office staffers, 
after years, and in some cases decades, 
of faithful service, were summarily 
fired and told to vacate their offices in 
2 hours. Later the same day, the White 
House announced the launching of an 
FBI criminal investigation of the 
former employees, which ended in Of- 
fice Director Billy Dale’s indictment 
on two embezzlement charges—charges 
proved utterly meritless when a Fed- 
eral jury acquitted him after less than 
2 hours of deliberation. 
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Mr. Speaker, before his complete ex- 
oneration, Billy Dale endured 2% years 
of investigation, prosecution, and hu- 
miliation. One of Mr. Dale's daughters 
was forced to account for every penny 
spent on her wedding and honeymoon, 
and the other was asked by an interro- 
gator whether she wasn't worried about 
letting her father handle her money. 
Mr. Dale's father died without ever see- 
ing his son exonerated. Mr. Dale's legal 
bills amounted to over $500,000. Billy 
Dale—an innocent man—felt the full 
weight of the FBI, the IRS, the Justice 
Department, and the White House 
arrayed against him. The public de- 
serves to know the truth. Billy Dale 
deserves to have this story told. 

I commend Chairman CLINGER for his 
efforts in this matter. He has brought 
home to the American people the enor- 
mity of the wrong committed against 
these seven people. 

Chairman CLINGER has indicated that 
the special authority is needed because 
of the reluctance and even refusal of 
certain potential witnesses to cooper- 
ate voluntarily in submitting to staff 
interviews preliminary to a hearing. 
This makes it extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for a committee to ade- 
quately prepare background informa- 
tion and questions for a hearing. 

Absent such important background 
information prior to a formal hearing, 
the committee is left to elicit the same 
information during the course of the 
hearing—something that can greatly 
prolong a hearing and reduce members 
to searching for the appropriate ques- 
tions to ask of a witness. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize 
that the special authority proposed in 
the resolution before us today is some- 
thing that the Rules Committee and 
the House have granted only in ex- 
traordinary circumstances where there 
is a compelling need for such authority 
and it is investigation-specific. This is 
not a grant of blanket authority for all 
investigations of the Government Re- 
form and Oversight Committee or any 
other committee. 

But this body has granted such au- 
thority in the past. Examples of inves- 
tigation authorization resolutions that 
have contained special deposition au- 
thority include: the President Nixon 
impeachment proceedings, Koreagate, 
Abscam, and Iran-Contra. 

Moreover, the committee has made it 
clear that the granting of this special 
authority should be accompanied by 
assurances that the minority will not 
only be consulted prior to the noticing 
of any special testimony, but guaran- 
teed participation and access in the 
process, just as it would in à commit- 
tee hearing. 

Chairman CLINGER has assured both 
us and the committee minority that 
this was his clear and unequivocal 
commitment and intent from the start. 
And it is my understanding that Chair- 
man CLINGER, à man of his word, has 
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worked with the minority, led by the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois, Mrs. COLLINS, in crafting this res- 
olution and the limits that have been 
placed on its scope. In fact, the com- 
mittee met early this morning and 
passed the resolution by a bipartisan 
voice vote. 

Finally, I would note that the special 
testimony authority language of House 
Resolution 369 is nearly identical to 
that contained in House Resolution 12 
in the 100th Congress, creating the 
House Select Committee on Iran- 
Contra. 

That resolution was drafted on a bi- 
partisan basis and overwhelmingly 
adopted by the House on January 7, 
1987, by a vote of 416 to 2. 

I urge my colleagues to give this res- 
olution the same measure of bipartisan 
support that the Iran-Contra resolu- 
tion had in the 100th Congress so that 
the Government Reform and Oversight 
Committee can expedite its hearings 
process and complete its investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleague, the 
gentlewoman from Utah [Mrs. WALD- 
HOLTZ], explained, House Resolution 369 
is a resolution that will allow the Com- 
mittee on Government Reform and 
Oversight staff to take depositions in 
the White House travel office matter. I 
have strong concerns about this resolu- 
tion because it does not contain suffi- 
cient safeguards to protect the integ- 
rity of the investigation process and of 
the House. 

House Resolution 369 conveys a 
heavy authority to the Government 
Reform Committee and its staff. This 
kind of authority has only sparingly 
been granted by the House in the past. 
Recent examples include investigations 
into the matters of Iran-Contra, Ab- 
scam, and Koreagate. 

The standing House rule, which this 
resolution supersedes for this inves- 
tigation, does not specifically author- 
ize staff depositions and it requires two 
members to be present when testimony 
is taken. This rule was enacted in 1955 
in response to the abuses of the McCar- 
thy era. 

During Rules Committee consider- 
ation of this resolution, Democrats of- 
fered three small, but significant 
amendments intended to ensure that 
the authority granted by this resolu- 
tion would meet the highest standards 
of integrity. All three amendments 
were defeated along straight or near- 
straight party line votes. 

One amendment would establish a 
time limit of June 30, 1996, on the au- 
thority granted by the resolution. 
There are House precedents for placing 
such a restriction. A time limit ex- 
presses the will of the House that this 
investigation be conducted to expose 
the facts as quickly as possible. 
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The Government Reform Committee 
has been looking into the Travel Office 
matter for some time, and it is un- 
likely that new, unexpected leads will 
develop that will require an excessive 
amount of time. If it turns out that the 
time limit is too short for a full inves- 
tigation, then the House by resolution, 
can extend the authority. 

The second amendment offered by 
the Democrats would require agree- 
ment with the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Government Reform Com- 
mittee, or a vote of the full committee, 
in order to issue a subpoena. Again, 
there are House precedents for this pro- 
vision. 

Had the amendment passed, it would 
not have prevented the committee ma- 
jority from exercising the authority es- 
tablished by this resolution. Rather, 
the intention was only to ensure ac- 
countability of the majority and to 
protect the right of the minority to 
participate publicly in the process. 

The third amendment was intended 
to establish that this resolution does 
not challenge longstanding House 
precedent that witnesses subpoenaed 
for staff depositions who refuse to co- 
operate may not automatically be 
cited for contempt of Congress unless 
they also refuse to appear before the 
full Government Reform Committee in 
a public hearing. This is a key right of 
witnesses who are subpoenaed by Con- 
gress. 

I want to stress that I support the 
authority of this House to conduct a 
thorough investigation into the White 
House Travel Office—or any matter in- 
volving the expenditure of public funds. 
I have no objection to giving this 
House the tools it needs to bring out 
the truth. 

Moreover, my concern for this resolu- 
tion does not in any way diminish my 
confidence in the Government Reform 
Committee to conduct a complete and 
fair investigation that protects the 
rights of the minority and of witnesses. 

However, especially in times like 
these when the Government is being 
accused of overstepping its bounds, and 
when the authority of Congress is 
being challenged more than ever, we 
cannot be too cautious. Let us not for- 
get that the standing House rule is an 
attempt to erase the shame of earlier 
excesses in taking testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLINGER], the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding time to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of House Resolution 369. It is essential 
in order to move forward on the White 
House Travel Office investigation and 
bring closure to this matter once and 
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for all and complete this investigation 
in a thorough and timely manner. 

House Resolution 369 is—quite delib- 
erately—a carefully limited solution to 
& unique situation. It simply grants 
this specific authority to the Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight Committee 
during the conduct of the White House 
Travel Office investigation. It grants 
the committee the authority to draft 
rules which will dictate how those 
depositions and affidavits are carried 
out. We have worked closely with the 
minority in developing a new commit- 
tee rule to provide for the implementa- 
tion of the affidavit and deposition au- 
thorities provided in House Resolution 
369. We have ensured that the minority 
will be equal players as the depositions 
proceed and that this authority will 
not be abused in any way. 

I appreciate that the House does not 
grant the authority requested in this 
resolution routinely and we have 
worked with the minority to assure 
that witnesses rights will be protected. 
I would like to thank the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, Con- 
gresswoman COLLINS and her staff who 
made considerable efforts with my 
staff in drafting the committee rule 
that we adopted this morning in our 
committee business meeting. 

We are asking for this limited resolu- 
tion so that the committee can con- 
clude this matter in a timely fashion 
and resolve the many conflicting ac- 
counts surrounding these events. The 
need for this authority is compelling. A 
number of key witnesses have refused 
requests by our committee to be inter- 
viewed. A number of other witnesses 
have refused to interview voluntarily 
with the committee under oath. Given 
already identified contradictions in 
statements and accounts regarding this 
matter, it is vital that the committee 
interview under oath key witnesses and 
have assurances that these accounts 
are provided under circumstances im- 
posing a premium on truth-telling. 

It would be extremely impractical to 
expect this committee to hold enough 
hearings to place all of the necessary 
witnesses under oath publicly. This 
resolution will allow the committee to 
wrap up this investigation without 
bringing to a halt all of the other pro- 
ductive and important work that this 
committee performs. With this author- 
ity, it is my hope to wrap up this inves- 
tigation with only a few more public 
hearings. 

The White House Travel Office mat- 
ter was investigated first by the White 
House itself, then by the GAO, the Jus- 
tice Department’s Office of Profes- 
sional Responsibility, the Treasury In- 
spector General, the IRS Inspection Di- 
vision and finally the Justice Depart- 
ment Public Integrity Criminal Divi- 
sion. Unfortunately none of these in- 
vestigations was provided with all or 
indeed most of the information which 
my committee now has obtained. 
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Therefore these prior investigations 
were incomplete. We now know that 
some individuals may have misrepre- 
sented events and omitted significant 
information as a result. Several weeks 
ago, a criminal referral on David Wat- 
kins’ statements was made by GAO to 
the U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia. 

This resolution will allow the com- 
mittee to conduct and conclude this in- 
vestigation without bringing to a halt 
all of the other productive and impor- 
tant work that this committee over- 
sees. It would be extremely impractical 
for this committee to hold enough 
hearings to place all of the necessary 
witnesses under oath publicly. With 
this authority, it is my hope that we 
will be able to have a limited number 
of additional hearings. 

This resolution will allow the com- 
mittee to conduct depositions and sub- 
mit interrogatories under oath regard- 
ing events leading up to the firings of 
the entire staff of the White House 
Travel Office in May 1993, the related 
events surrounding the firings, the in- 
dividuals prompting these firings, the 
appropriateness of actions taken, pos- 
sible conflicts or ethical violations 
that occurred, the subsequent inves- 
tigations of these matters and the lev- 
els of candor and cooperation by those 
involved in both responding to the in- 
vestigations and conducting the inves- 
tigations. 

By allowing depositions and the sub- 
mission of interrogatories by the com- 
mittee, we can hope to clear up many 
of the conflicting statements and ques- 
tionable accounts that have been pro- 
vided to previous investigators. Clear- 
ly, voluntary interviews that are not 
under oath are not feasible in a situa- 
tion such as this where there have al- 
ready been conflicting accounts and 
many witnesses are reluctant to speak 
to the issues at all. 

I have pursued this investigation for 
some time now because I was con- 
cerned with the wholly unjustified con- 
duct in sacking the career travel office 
staff. Seven people had their lives 
turned upside down. We owe it to these 
seven men to find out what the real 
facts are behind all of the stonewalling. 
We owe it to the many Government 
civil and criminal investigators, many 
of whom tried to responsibly inves- 
tigate this matter in prior investiga- 
tions but were thwarted in conducting 
the investigations they were originally 
tasked with doing. 

Allowing for this limited solution to 
provide for depositions and interrog- 
atories under oath in the Travelgate 
matter will permit this long thwarted 
investigation to move to a more thor- 
ough and expeditious conclusion. 

Mr. LATOURETTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATOURETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of House Resolution 369. 
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Mr. Speaker, | want to thank Chairman SOL- 
OMON and Chairman CLINGER for brining this 
resolution to the floor today. 

| also want to commend and applaud Chair- 
man Clinger for his continued efforts to get to 
the bottom of the travel office investigation in 
a fair and bipartisan manner. Although the mi- 
nority hasn't been crazy about the fact that the 
committee is investigating the firing of seven 
long-time civil servants, there have been no 
complaints that | can recall about the fairness 
Chairman CLINGER has demonstrated in con- 
ducting these hearings. Like many in this 
House, | will greatly miss the chairman's lead- 
ership and would suggest that there would be 
no need for a civility pledge in this body if we 
all took a cue from BILL CLINGER. 

In urging Members to support H.R. 369 ! 
would ask that they answer, for themselves, 
three questions: 

First, is there precedence in the House for 
such a resolution? 

Second, is there a need for this special re- 
quest? and 

Third, will it fairly expedite the committee's 
work to the benefit of all concerned? 

The answer to all three questions is a defi- 
nite—yes. 

First, similar resolutions have been adopted 
by the House, at the request of the then ma- 
jority in the 93d, 95th, 97th, 100th, and 103d 
Congresses. The language proposed by H.R. 
369 is identical to the text adopted by a vote 
of 416 to 2 on Jan. 7, 1987, relating to the Se- 
lect Committee on Iran-Contra. 

Second, there is unfortunately, as Chairman 
CLINGER noted, a need for this legislation. 

Over a 2% year period, requested docu- 
ments have trickled into the committee drip by 
drip. Molasses flows faster in January than the 
document production in this matter. 

Sadly, the record before the committee re- 
veals that statements, reports, and documents 
are at variance with one another. The report 
authors and investigative agencies were ham- 
strung by either a lack of information being 
provided by witnesses or documents; or perti- 
nent information was deliberately left out of re- 
ports because the authors possessed the atti- 
tude—"If it doesn't fit, you must omit.” 

And, a number of key witnesses have de- 
clined, refused or evaded staff interviews and 
document requests. 

Third, this resolution will provide what those 
of us with courtroom experience term "judicial 
economy." 

The over 50 potential witnesses can be de- 
posed at the staff level and will permit the 
chairman, in consultation with the minority, to 
determine which witnesses should appear be- 
fore the full committee. This procedure will 
allow the investigation to move to conclusion 
more quickly; will eliminate duplicative or val- 
ueless witnesses; and will save time. 

As the depositions will be conducted under 
oath, the witnesses will be encouraged to pro- 
vide a truthful account the first time rather 
than conflicting accounts in documents, staff 
interviews and testimony. 

The expedited procedure of H.R. 369 will 
ensure that criticism which has been leveled 
against the other body's probe of White- 
water—too many hearings; too many wit- 
nesses; taking too long; and designed to em- 
barrass the White House in an election year, 
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will be avoided and the committee's legitimate 
oversight responsibilities may conclude. 

For all the aforementioned reasons, | again 
commend Chairman CLINGER’s work, and 
would urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
COLLINS], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, while I support our 
committee's efforts to obtain all of the 
relevant information regarding the 
Travel Office firings, I do not believe 
that this resolution, which grants au- 
thority to staff to conduct sworn depo- 
sitions, is necessary. 

Let me add, however, that earlier 
today the Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight adopted proce- 
dures to implement the resolution 
which accord full rights to the minor- 
ity and the witnesses, and I supported 
these procedures. 

The authority granted under this res- 
olution is unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted. House Resolution 369 is an un- 
precedented grant of authority to the 
staff of a standing committee during 
the course of an ongoing investigation 
on the eve of a Presidential election. 
Under such troubling circumstances, 
there is à heavy burden on the pro- 
ponents of the resolution to show a 
compelling need for such authority. We 
should not act just for the convenience 
of the staff, or because of an isolated 
case of a reluctant witness. There must 
be à convincing case that without this 
authority, the committee cannot com- 
plete its investigation. I do not believe 
that this threshold has been met. 

According to Chairman CLINGER’s 
letter to the Rules Committee, the 
stated reason for the Resolution is 
that—I'm quoting— we have been 
faced with the reluctance and even re- 
fusal of certain potential witnesses to 
voluntarily submit to staff interviews 
preliminary to a hearing." 

I am aware of no evidence that wit- 
nesses have refused to cooperate with 
the committee during the course of 
this investigation. Nor have I seen any 
letters from witnesses refusing to pro- 
vide information to the committee. 
Further, I know of no witness who has 
refused to provide testimony to the 
committee under oath. The Rules Com- 
mittee received no documentation nor 
testimony demonstrating a compelling 
need for this extraordinary authority. 

To the contrary, the record suggests 
that witnesses agreed to cooperate 
with the committee, except when un- 
warranted conditions have been de- 
manded by the majority staff. To the 
extent that witnesses have been reluc- 
tant to submit to interviews, it has 
only been after demands by the major- 
ity staff that minority staff not be 
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present, or that interviews be taken 
under an oath administered by a staff 
that lacked such authority. 

Mr. Speaker, both the Parliamentar- 
ians and the American Law Division of 
the Congressional Research Service has 
told majority staff that there was no 
authority for staff to take sworn depo- 
sitions absent a resolution by the 
House. Yet, knowing full well that they 
lacked both the authority to require a 
sworn deposition and the ability to ad- 
minister an oath to witnesses, the ma- 
jority staff repeatedly threatened wit- 
nesses in an effort to force them to 
comply. 

As evidence of this behavior by the 
majority staff, let me read from a let- 
ter to Chairman CLINGER dated Decem- 
ber 4 of last year, from David H. Wil- 
liams, the attorney representing Patsy 
Thomasson: It says in part: 

I called Ms. Brasher [a member of the Re- 
publican staff] back and told her that Patsy 
would still appear for a voluntary interview 
(provided that Democratic staff be allowed 
to attend, and) that I needed a commitment 
from her to confirm her agreement to this 
condition. Instead, what I got, was a series of 
threats that she would subpoena Patsy to a 
sworn deposition and that Patsy could be in 
a lot of trouble in refusing to do this inter- 
view privately as she had demanded. 


Mr. Speaker, I include this letter for 
the RECORD at this point: 


DAVID H. WILLIAMS, 
ATTORNEY AT Law, 

Little Rock, AR, December 4, 1995. 
Representative WILLIAM F. CLINGER, Jr., 
Committee on Government Reform and Over- 

Sight, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 
Re Patsy Thomasson Interview. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN CLINGER: I have been try- 
ing to accommodate a request from Barbara 
Cornstock to interview my client, Patsy 
Thomasson. All I have ever asked her is that 
Ms. Thomasson be able to do this interview 
one time with both majority/minority par- 
ties being present and being represented. All 
I want for my client is a fair interview and 
I think that having both Republican and 
Democratic staff counsel present is the best 
way to insure that this takes place. 

After explaining this to Barbara 
Cornstock, she offered to allow Don Goldberg 
to interview Patsy, privately, first, and then 
for her to interview Patsy afterwards. I 
called back this morning to speak to Barbara 
Cornstock and spoke to Barbara Brasher in- 
stead. She explained to me that she was con- 
cerned over leaks and that keeping Don 
Goldberg out of the interview room would be 
a way to protect against leaks. She didn’t 
accuse Mr. Goldberg, but implied that leaks 
had to be coming from the other side. I told 
Ms. Brasher that I really didn't see how this 
proposal would help, nor did I see how she 
could guarantee confidentiality because 
leaks in matters such as this are a known 
historical fact. There are just too many peo- 
ple involved in the political process to avoid 
leaks or have any control over them. Sec- 
ondly, I told Ms. Brasher that my concern 
was with the fairness of the interview. She 
told me that if Patsy didn’t agree to the 
interview being conducted privately with Re- 
publican Counsel, then she would have her 
subpoenaed for a sworn deposition. I told her 
I would consult with Patsy about this and 
call her back. 
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I did consult with my client and told her 
that nothing had really changed to persuade 
me that it was in her best interest to con- 
duct two private interviews where the Demo- 
cratic Counsel was excluded from one and 
the Republican Counsel was excluded from 
the other. I told her that this arrangement 
seemed to me to promote partisanship, an- 
tagonism, and unfairness. I called Ms. 
Brasher back and told her that Patsy would 
still appear for a voluntary interview but 
since my plane left at 1:20 p.m. cst, today 
that I needed a commitment from her to con- 
firm her agreement to this condition. In- 
stead, what I got, was a series of threats that 
she would subpoena Patsy to a sworn deposi- 
tion, which Ms. Brasher said would not be in 
Patsy’s best interest, and that she hoped 
that I was making an informed decision be- 
cause Patsy could be in a lot of trouble in re- 
fusing to do this interview privately as she 
had demanded, and could only exacerbate 
Patsy’s situation. I told Ms. Brasher that if 
she was trying to be persuasive, that she was 
not doing a very good job, and that her atti- 
tude was convincing me that I had very little 
reason to expose Patsy to any kind of an 
interview or deposition. I have been practic- 
ing law for twenty years and I still cannot 
understand why lawyers threaten other law- 
yers. It never works and it only makes the 
lawyer on the other side dig in his or her 
heels. 

In any event, this is not an issue that I 
can, or need to solve. This is a matter for the 
Committee to solve between the majority 
and minority members. The rules for the 
conduct of these interviews should be the re- 
sult of an agreement between the ranking 
members. I am not going to get myself 
caught in a trap, nor am I going to allow my 
client to get whipsawed into the middle of a 
political battle over who gets to take the 
first bite out of her. 

Therefore, I respectfully declined Ms. 
Brasher’s demands and canceled my flight 
when she refused to agree to this sole condi- 
tion for Patsy to be interviewed. I hope that 
you and Congresswoman Collins are able to 
resolve this problem and someone will let me 
know that the interview is going to be con- 
ducted with both sides present. Patsy re- 
mains willing and able to cooperate and has 
no intention of being difficult or obstructive. 

Thank you very much for your kind con- 
sideration and cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS. 

I also include a February 20, 1996, let- 
ter from Stephen L. Braga, the attor- 
ney representing Catherine Cornelius 
to Chairman CLINGER’s staff for the 
RECORD. In it, the attorney for Ms. 
Cornelius agreed to make her available 
for transcribed interview provided that 
both majority and minority staff were 
present. The majority staff turned him 
down, however, because he would not 
agree to swearing in his client, even 
though, as I have stated, the majority 
staff knew it had no legal authority to 
do so. 

The letter is as follows: 

MILLER, CASSIDY, 
LARROCA & LEWIN, L.L.P. 
Washington, DC, February 20, 1996. 

Re Catherine Cornelius. 

BARBARA COMSTOCK, 

Committee on Government Reform and Over- 
Sight, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR BARBARA: I write with respect to the 
"deposition" of my above-referenced client 
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that we have scheduled for tomorrow in your 
office. Although we have not discussed any 
“ground rules“ for this deposition.“ I think 
that there are a number of process-related 
points that we should agree upon up front 
before any questioning of the witness is un- 
dertaken. I believe that those points are as 
follows: 

1. While Ms. Cornelius’ testimony will be 
recorded verbatim by a court reporter in dep- 
osition-like fashion, there will be no oath ad- 
ministered to Ms. Cornelius at the outset of 
the questioning.! In this regard, the deposi- 
tion" will simply be like a voluntary inter- 
view that is being stenographically recorded. 

2. After it is concluded, transcripts of Ms. 
Cornelius' testimony will be made available 
for review by the witness and/or her coun- 
cil—in addition to the Majority and Minority 
staff—with an opportunity to submit any 
written corrections they might have to the 
text of the testimony as so transcribed. 

3. The transcripts of Ms. Cornelius’ testi- 
mony will be kept confidential by the Com- 
mittee unless and until they are first used in 
any public hearing by the Committee, and 
the confidentiality of those transcripts will 
then be waived only to the extent that they 
are actually used in such a hearing. 

4. No non-Committee staff members, other 
than the court reporter, will be present dur- 
ing the questioning of Ms. Cornelius. 

5. The questioning of Ms. Cornelius will 
conclude by 5:30 P.M. on February 21st. 

If you have any questions regarding the 
foregoing, please do not hesitate to call. Oth- 
erwise, I will expect to put our agreement to 
the foregoing points on the record at the 
outset of the interview session tomorrow 
morning. 

Best regards, 
STEPHEN L. BRAGA. 

Mr. Speaker, if the majority staff 
conducts itself in a professional and 
non-partisan manner and in keeping 
with the decorum of the House. I be- 
leve they will find no resistance to 
timely informal interviews. In those 
cases where there is reluctance, are 
brought to my attention I will work 
with the chairman in urging complete 
cooperation. I sincerely hope and ex- 
pect that the authority granted by this 
resolution will be reserved for those 
few cases where it is absolutely nec- 
essary, and not routinely exercised as a 
substitute for the regular practices of 
the House. 

Let me turn to another issue con- 
cerning the rights of witnesses. Follow- 
ing discussions with the Parliamen- 
tarian, I am aware of no precedent of à 
witness who has objected to a question 
or failed to appear for a staff deposi- 
tion being cited for contempt without 
an opportunity to explain his actions 
before the entire committee. This reso- 
lution does not supplant existing House 
rules regarding contempt of Congress 
and the rights accorded to witnesses. 
Nothing in this resolution would re- 
quire à contempt citation simply be- 
cause a witness under subpoena refuses 
to appear before or answer questions in 


1] know of no authority authorizing or requiring 
the administration of such an oath in the cir- 
cumstances of your staff investigation. If you are 
aware of any authority to the contrary. please let 
me know as soon as possible. 
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& staff deposition. Prior to any action, 
the committee should give the witness 
an opportunity to respond fully at a 
duly called hearing of the committee, 
with a proper quorum of members 
present. 

In closing, let me thank Chairman 
CLINGER for his cooperation earlier 
today in adopting committee imple- 
menting rules which accord full rights 
to the minority and the witnesses. I 
have also received a letter from Chair- 
man CLINGER further clarifying how he 
intends to interpret these rules. I in- 
clude the committee rules and the 
chairman’s letter for the RECORD, as 
follows: 


To: Members of the Government Reform and 
Oversight Committee 

From: William F. Clinger, Jr., Chairman 

Date: March 6, 1996 

Re House Resolution 369 to provide for depo- 
sition authority in the White House 
Travel Office investigation and commit- 
tee rules to implement such authority. 


On Thursday, March 7, 1996, the Committee 
will vote on adopting a new Committee Rule 
to allow for special affidavits and deposi- 
tions. The Rule will be voted on in anticipa- 
tion of passage of House Resolution 369, 
which is expected to have floor consideration 
on Thursday, March 7 or Friday, March 8, 
1996. (See attached copy of Draft Rule.) 

House Resolution 369 will provide author- 
ity to the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight to conduct depositions and 
submit interrogatories under oath in the 
process of conducting the ongoing White 
House Travel Office investigation. The Reso- 
lution only applies to the White House Trav- 
el Office investigation. Rules to conduct the 
depositions and interrogatories have been de- 
veloped in consultation with the minority 
ranking member of the Committee. 

Deposition authority is sought to obtain 
testimony in a timely and efficient manner 
and curtail the need for extensive hearings. 
Such depositions will help resolve the nu- 
merous discrepancies that have arisen in the 
course of civil and criminal investigations 
into the White House Travel Office matter 
over the past two and a half years. 


RULE 19.—SPECIAL AFFIDAVITS AND 
DEPOSITIONS 


If the House provides the committee with 
authority to take affidavits and depositions, 
the following rules apply: 

(a) The Chairman, upon consultation with 
the ranking minority member or the com- 
mittee, may authorize the taking of affida- 
vits, and of depositions pursuant to notice or 
subpoena. Such authorization may occur on 
& case-by-case basis, or by instructions to 
take a series of affidavits or depositions. No- 
tices for the taking of depositions shall 
specify a time and place for examination. Af- 
fidavits and depositions shall be taken under 
oath administered by a member or a person 
otherwise authorized by law to administer 
oaths. Consultation with the ranking minor- 
ity member will include three (3) business 
days written notice before any deposition is 
taken, unless otherwise agreed to by the 
ranking minority member or committee. 

(b) The committee shall not initiate proce- 
dures leading to contempt proceedings in the 
event a witness fails to appear at a deposi- 
tion unless the deposition notice was accom- 
panied by a committee subpoena authorized 
and issued by the chairman. Notwithstand- 
ing committee Rule 18(d), the chairman shall 
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not authorize and issue a subpoena for a dep- 
osition without the concurrence of the rank- 
ing minority member or the committee. 

(c) Witnesses may be accompanied at a 
deposition by counsel to advise them of their 
constitutional rights. Absent special permis- 
sion or instructions from the chairman, no 
one may be present in depositions except 
members, staff designated by the chairman 
or ranking minority member, an official re- 
porter, the witness and any counsel; observ- 
ers or counsel for other persons or for the 
agencies under investigation may not at- 
tend. 

(d) A deposition will be conducted by mem- 
bers or jointly by 

(1) No more than two staff members of the 
committee, of whom— 

(I. a) One will be designated by the chair- 
man of the committee, and 

(2.b) One will be designated by the ranking 
minority party member of the committee, 
unless such member elects not to designate a 
staff member. 

(2) Any member designated by the chair- 


man. 

Other staff designated by the chairman or 
ranking minority members may attend, but 
are not permitted to pose questions to the 
witness. 

(e) Questions in the deposition will be pro- 
pounded in rounds. A round will include as 
much time as necessary to ask all pending 
questions, but not more than one hour. In 
each round, the member or staff member des- 
ignated by the chairman will ask questions 
first, and the member or staff member des- 
ignated by the ranking minority member 
will ask questions second. 

(f) Objections by the witness as to the form 
of questions shall be noted for the record. If 
a witness objects to a question and refuses to 
answer, the members or staff may proceed 
with the deposition, or may obtain, at that 
time or at a subsequent time, a ruling on the 
objection by telephone or otherwise from the 
chairman or his designee. The committee 
shall not initiate procedures leading to con- 
tempt for refusals to answer questions at a 
deposition unless the witness refuses to tes- 
tify after his objection has been overruled 
and after he has been ordered and directed to 
answer by the chairman or his designee upon 
a good faith attempt to consult with the 
ranking minority member or her designee. 

(g) The committee staff shall insure that 
the testimony is either transcribed or elec- 
tronically recorded, or both. If a witness' 
testimony is transcribed, he shall be fur- 
nished with an opportunity to review a copy. 
No later than five days thereafter, the staff 
shall enter the changes, if any, requested by 
the witness, with a statement of the witness' 
reasons for the changes, and the witness 
shall be instructed to sign the transcript. 
The individual administering the oath, if 
other than a member, shall certify on the 
transcript that the witness was duly sworn 
in his presence, the transcriber shall certify 
that the transcript is a true record of the 
testimony, and the transcript shall be filed, 
together with any electronic recording, with 
the clerk of the committee in Washington, 
D.C. Affidavits and depositions shall be 
deemed to have been taken in Washington, 
D.C. once filed there with the clerk of the 
committee for the committee’s use. The 
ranking minority member will be provided a 
copy of the transcripts of the deposition once 
the procedures provided above have been 
completed. 

(h) Unless otherwise directed by the com- 
mittee, all depositions and affidavits re- 
ceived in the investigation shall be consid- 
ered nonpublic until received by the commit- 
tee. Once received by the committee, use of 
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such materials shall be governed by the com- 

mittee rules. All such material shall unless 

otherwise directed by the committee, be 
available for use by the members of the com- 
mittee in open session. 

(i) A witness shall not be required to tes- 
tify if they have not been provided a copy of 
the House Resolution and the amended Com- 
mittee Rules. 

J) Committee Rule 19 expires on July 8, 
1996 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM 
AND OVERSIGHT, 

Washington, DC, March 6, 1996. 

Hon. CARDISS COLLINS, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on Gov- 
ernment Reform and Oversight, U.S. House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Ms. COLLINS: Thank you and your 
staff for working with my office to develop à 
new committee rule to provide for the imple- 
mentation of the affidavit and deposition au- 
thorities provided in H. Res. 369. Your office 
has asked that I provide you with the supple- 
mental information regarding how I inter- 
pret some provisions of the proposed com- 
mittee rule. 

19(a). Regarding the right of the minority 
to recommend witnesses to be deposed, it is 
my intenticr that for any witness you would 
recommend, I will either agree to issue a 
subpoena or place the question before the 
full committee for a vote. 

19(b). The proposed rule requires that if a 
subpoena is required in the case of an affida- 
vit or deposition in the Travel Office matter, 
I shall not authorize such subpoena without 
your concurrence or the vote of the commit- 
tee. I believe that this new rule memorial- 
izes the longstanding practice of this com- 
mittee to seek a consensus on the issuance of 
a subpoena. 

19(c). The question has arisen as to wheth- 
er a witness may be represented by counsel 
employed by the same government agency as 
the witness. I further understand that the 
White House Counsel's office has indicated 
that it will not seek to personally represent 
any White House employee during the course 
of this investigation. It is my intention to 
discuss with you on a case by case basis the 
ability of Justice Department attorneys to 
represent Justice Department witnesses. I 
respect the ability of a witness to have an 
attorney of their choice, but I also must 
avoid any conflict of interest between an 
agency under investigation and a witness' in- 
dividual rights. 

19(d). The proposed committee rule is draft 
under the assumption that most, if not all, 
depositions will be conducted by staff. Any 
members who wish to participate in a deposi- 
tion should notify me before the scheduled 
day of the deposition. I will, of course, des- 
ignate the minority member of your choice. 
However, in no way are the proposed com- 
mittee rules intended to limit the ability of 
a member to participate and ask questions. 

19(f) The term “designee” is intended to 
imply a member, and not staff. Furthermore, 
let me confirm to you my strongest inten- 
tion to consult with you before ruling on an 
objection raised by a witness. In the instance 
that you are uncontrollably indisposed, I 
will certainly listen to any concerns ex- 
pressed by your senior staff. 

19(h). The depositions will be assumed to 
be received in executive session. Members 
and their staff will not be permitted to re- 
lease a copy or excerpt of the deposition 
until such time that is entered into the offi- 
cial record of the committee, under penalty 
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of House sanction. Witnesses will be given 
the opportunity to edit their transcript but 
will not be given a copy. 

Finally, a question has arisen regarding 
what steps occur if a witness fails to appear 
for a deposition under subpoena or fails to 
respond to a question notwithstanding the 
chairman’s ruling. It will be my intent, 
under such circumstances, to subpoena the 
witness before the full Committee to explain 
why he/she should not be held in contempt of 
Congress. The scope of such a hearing would 
not extend to the factual questions of the 
Travel Office matter, but would be limited to 
the qanman of contempt of the prior con- 
tempt. 

I Rope that this answers any outstanding 
questions you may have. Please feel free to 
discuss this matter with me further. And, 
again, thank you for your kind cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR., 
Chairman. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BARRETT of Nebraska). The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, is 
my understanding correct that an hour 
was allotted to the discussion on the 
pros and cons of the resolution, one- 
half hour to each side, and further is 
my understanding correct that there 
was a limitation on the speakers an- 
nounced? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the l-hour rule, the time is controlled 
by the manager of the resolution, in 
this case the gentlewoman from Utah 
[Mrs. WALDHOLTZ], who has yielded 
one-half of her time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HALL], for purposes of 
debate only. There is no rule requiring 
debate to be allocated under the 1-hour 
rule to an opponent. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to make sure I understood. If the 
inquiry is for debate only, parliamen- 
tary inquiry further through the Chair, 
may I inquire through the Chair as to 
whether any speaker in opposition will 
be allowed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It oc- 
curs to the Chair that the gentleman 
should make his inquiry to the man- 
ager on the minority side, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, 
am I entitled to do that? Can I make 
an inquiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio controls the time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just say that 
there was an agreement between the 
leadership on the debate of this par- 
ticular resolution and I had agreed 
that there would only be two speakers 
on both sides. That was agreed by both 
sides, and I am trying to keep my word 
and stick by that. 

Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HALL of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Utah. 

Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from Ohio would like to 
yield on his time a few minutes to the 
gentleman from Hawaii and allow him 
to raise his concerns about this matter, 
we would not see that in any way con- 
travening the agreement that we have 
reached. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker I 
thank the gentlewoman for that. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. ABER- 
CROMBIE]. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank very much the gentlewoman 
from Utah [Mrs. WALDHOLTZ] for the 
opportunity to speak in opposition. I 
want to indicate to the gentlewoman 
and to the Speaker and Members that 
this was not planned in any other way. 
I was not aware that there were not to 
be speakers allowed. I thought there 
was an hour and that this could be un- 
dertaken, so I am grateful for the op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to speak in oppo- 
sition to House Resolution 369. Allu- 
sions were made to Iran-Contra. I was 
here, however briefly, when that issue 
was first being raised in the mid 1980’s, 
I do not see that this is comparable in 
any way, shape, or form. 

As far as I know, the fifth amend- 
ment is still alive and well in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and if 
there are people who refuse to testify 
for whatever reason, they are entitled 
to do so. If I understand correctly the 
gentlewoman’s comments that pre- 
ceded me, that the existing House rules 
with respect to contempt and subpoe- 
nas cover the situation adequately, 
there is no need. 

If I understood correctly the gentle- 
woman’s comments, as well, there is no 
need for this extraordinary authority. 
My question then becomes, to what end 
is this resolution being put forward? 

If the rules of the House already ade- 
quately cover it, if the rules of the 
committee already adequately cover 
the situation with respect to subpoe- 
nas, contempt, et cetera, if all the 
rules and regulations and the admoni- 
tions incumbent upon us in the Con- 
stitution are still in place, then why 
are we going ahead with it? If sworn 
depositions are not in order except 
under the rules and regulations as pro- 
vided by the House, well, then, I think 
we should abide by that. 

I do not understand why we are hav- 
ing this resolution brought forward in 
this manner without reasons being 
given as to why the resolution is nec- 
essary in the form that it takes. The 
title here says to provide the Commit- 
tee on Government Reform and Over- 
sight special authorities to obtain tes- 
timony for purposes of investigation in 
study of the White House travel office 
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matter," but there has been no presen- 
tation that I am aware of that indi- 
cates why special authorities are re- 
quired to obtain testimonies for the 
purposes of investigation and study. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would urge 
a "no" vote on this, at least pending 
some kind of sufficient explanation as 
to why these special authorities should 
be granted. 

Mrs. WALDHOLTZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an extraordinary 
grant of authority but these are ex- 
traordinary circumstances involving 
questions as to the possible abuse of 
power at the highest levels of our Gov- 
ernment against an American citizen 
who took 212 years to clear his name. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time, and I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Can the Speak- 
er indicate what he heard on the floor 
in terms of the “ayes” or the “nays”? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
ayes have it. That was indicated as the 
result of the voice vote. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


——— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. BONIOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARMEY], for 
the purpose of ascertaining the sched- 
ule for the rest of the week and next 
week. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to announce 
that we have concluded our legislative 
business for the week. 

On Monday, March 11, the House will 
not be in session. On Tuesday, March 
12, the House will meet at 12:30 p.m. for 
morning hour and 2 p.m. for legislative 
business. Members should be advised 
that there will not be any recorded 
votes before 5 p.m. 

As our first order of business on 
Tuesday, the House will consider a bill 
on the corrections day-calendar: H.R. 
2685, to repeal the Medicaid and Medi- 
care coverage data bank. 

We wil then take up three bills on 
the suspension calendar: H.R. 2972, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
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reauthorization; H.R. 2276, the Federal 
Aviation Administration  Revitaliza- 
tion Act of 1995; and House Joint Reso- 
lution 78, Bi-State Development Agen- 
cy by the States of Missouri and Illi- 
nois. 

After consideration of the suspen- 
sions, the House will turn to the con- 
ference report for H.R. 1561, the Amer- 
ican Overseas Interests Act, which is 
subject to à rule. We also hope to begin 
consideration of H.R. 2703, the Effec- 
tive Death Penalty and Public Safety 
Act, which is also subject to a rule. It 
is our hope to get through the rule and 
general debate before adjourning for 
the evening around 7 or 8 p.m. 

On Wednesday, March 13, the House 
will meet at 11 a.m. to finish consider- 
ation of the crime bill. 

On Thursday, March 14, the House 
will meet at 10 a.m. It is our hope that 
conference reports for the debt limit 
and Second Balanced Budget Downpay- 
ment Act will be ready for floor consid- 
eration by then. 
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We should finish business and have 
Members on their way home to their 
families by 6 p.m. on Thursday March 
14, and I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask my friend from Texas this ques- 
tion, or make this comment to him 
just so that he understands the con- 
cerns that we have in our Caucus over 
the retreat that we were scheduled to 
have on January 25, which had to be 
cancelled after votes on the continuing 
resolution for Government spending 
were scheduled. We then asked for a re- 
treat date of March 8, which is today, 
and we were refused on that date, say- 
ing that the majority, noting that the 
calendar had been set in advance and 
could not be altered. I would just note 
that March 8 is not today, it is tomor- 
row, and I would just tell my colleague 
from Texas we could have had our re- 
treat tomorrow, and in light of the fact 
that the schedule indeed was altered, 
and we hope we could work together on 
these things in the future. We have had 
to cancel it twice, and we hope that 
this would not happen a third time. 

With that, I thank my colleague for 
giving us an insight into the schedule 
for tomorrow, or the lack of schedule 
for tomorrow, and the schedule for 
next week. 


O — y 


ADJOURNMENT FROM FRIDAY, 
MARCH 8, TO TUESDAY, MARCH 
12, 1996 


Mr. ARMEY. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow, Friday, 
March 8, 1996 it adjourn to meet at 12:30 
p.m. on Tuesday, March 12, 1996, for 
morning hour debates. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
WALDHOLTZ). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 
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There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ARMEY. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


—— 


LAND DISPOSAL PROGRAM 
FLEXIBILITY ACT OF 1995 


Mr. OXLEY. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 2036) to 
amend the Solid Waste Disposal Act to 
make certain adjustments in the land 
disposal program to provide needed 
flexibility, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Senate amendments: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out 1995 and insert 
**1996"". 

Page 2, strike out all after line 3 over to 
and including line 15 on page 4 and insert: 
SEC. 2. LAND DISPOSAL RESTRICTIONS. 

Section 3004(g) of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act is amended by adding after paragraph (6) 
the following: 

7) Solid waste identified as hazardous 
based solely on one or more characteristics 
shall not be subject to this subsection, any 
prohibitions under subsection (d), (e), or (f), 
or any requirement promulgated under sub- 
section (m) (other than any applicable spe- 
cific methods of treatment, as provided in 
paragraph (8)) if the waste— 

“(A) is treated in a treatment system that 
subsequently discharges to waters of the 
United States pursuant to a permit issued 
under section 402 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (commonly known as the 
“Clean Water Act’’) (33 U.S.C. 1342), treated 
for the purposes of the pretreatment require- 
ments of section 307 of the Clean Water Act 
(33 U.S.C. 1317), or treated in a zero discharge 
system that, prior to any permanent land 
disposal, engages in treatment that is equiv- 
alent to treatment required under section 402 
of the Clean Water Act (33 U.S.C. 1342) for 
discharges to waters of the United States, as 
determined by the Administrator; and 

8) no longer exhibits a hazardous char- 
acteristic prior to management in any land- 
based solid waste management unit. 

*(8) Solid waste that otherwise qualifies 
under paragraph (7) shall nevertheless be re- 
quired to meet any applicable specific meth- 
ods of treatment specified for such waste by 
the Administrator under subsection (m), in- 
cluding those specified in the rule promul- 
gated by the Administrator June 1, 1990, 
prior to management in a land-based unit as 
part of a treatment system specified in para- 
graph (TXA). No solid waste may qualify 
under paragraph (7) that would generate 
toxic gases, vapors, or fumes due to the pres- 
ence of cyanide when exposed to pH condi- 
tions between 2.0 and 12.5. 
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"(9) Solid waste identified as hazardous 
based on one or more characteristics alone 
Shall not be subject to this subsection, any 
prohibitions under subsection (d), (e), or (f), 
or any requirement promulgated under sub- 
section (m) if the waste no longer exhibits a 
hazardous characteristic at the point of in- 
jection in any Class I injection well per- 
mitted under section 1422 of title XIV of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 300h-1). 

"(10) Not later than five years after the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, the Ad- 
ministration shall complete a study of haz- 
ardous waste managed pursuant to para- 
graph (7) or (9) to characterize the risks to 
human health or the environment associated 
with such management. In conducting this 
study, the Administrator shall evaluate the 
extent to which risks are adequately ad- 
dressed under existing State or Federal pro- 
grams and whether unaddressed risks could 
be better addressed under such laws or pro- 
grams. Upon receipt of additional informa- 
tion or upon completion of such study and as 
necessary to protect human health and the 
environment, the Administrator may impose 
additional requirements under existing Fed- 
eral laws, including subsection (m)(1), or rely 
on other State or Federal programs or au- 
thorities to address such risks. In promul- 
gating any treatment standards pursuant to 
subsection (m)(1) under the previous sen- 
tence, the Administrator shall take into ac- 
count the extent to which treatment is oc- 
curring in land-based units as part of a treat- 
ment system specified in paragraph (7)(A). 

(11) Nothing in paragraph (7) or (9) shall 
be interpreted or applied to restrict any in- 
spection or enforcement authority under the 
provisions of this Act.“. 

Page 7, line 12, strike out paragraph.“ 
and insert: paragraph.“ 

Page 7, after line 12 insert: 

"(5 ALASKA NATIVE VILLAGES.—Upon cer- 
tification by the Governor of the State of 
Alaska that application of the requirements 
described in paragraph (1) to a solid waste 
landfill unit of a Native village (as defined in 
section 3 of the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act (16 U.S.C. 1602)) or unit that is lo- 
cated in or near a small, remote Alaska vil- 
lage would be infeasible, or would not be 
cost-effective, or is otherwise inappropriate 
because of the remote location of the unit, 
the State may exempt the unit from some or 
all of these requirements. This paragraph 
shall apply only to solid waste landfill units 
that dispose of less than 20 tons of municipal 
solid waste daily, based on an annual aver- 
age. 

85600 FURTHER REVISIONS OF GUIDELINES AND 
CRITERIA.—Recognizing the unique  cir- 
cumstances of small communities, the Ad- 
ministrator shall, not later than two years 
after enactment of this provision promulgate 
revisions to the guidelines and criteria pro- 
mulgated under this subtitle to provide addi- 
tional flexibility to approved States to allow 
landfills that receive 20 tons or less of mu- 
nicipal solid waste per day, based on an an- 
nual average, to use alternative frequencies 
of daily cover application, frequencies of 
methane gas monitoring, infiltration layers 
for final cover; and means for demonstrating 
financial assurance: Provided, That such al- 
ternative requirements take into account 
climatic and hydrogeologic conditions and 
are protective of human health and environ- 
ment.“ RU 

Mr. OXLEY (during the reading). 
Madam Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate amendments be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. :. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mrs. LINCOLN. Madam Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
not object, but I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OXLEY] to explain the 
bill that we are considering. 

Mr. OXLEY. Madam Speaker, as the 
gentlewoman is aware, the bill as 
passed by the House addresses two 
rulemakings in which EPA tried to use 
principles of sound risk management 
but were prevented by the courts from 
doing so. Unfortunately, the current 
law, as interpreted by the courts, does 
not allow EPA to develop a reasonable 
set of regulations. 

Two weeks ago, the other body 
adopted, by voice vote, several amend- 
ments to the bill. The Senate amend- 
ments add underground injections 
wells to the 5-year study agreed to dur- 
ing the Commerce Committee's mark- 
up of the bill. The Senate amendments 
also address ground water monitoring 
concerns in Alaskan Native villages. 

Senator CHAFEE, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, has asked me to place 
into the RECORD a point of clarification 
consistent with the language of the 
House-passed bill. Specifically, it 
Should be clear that the legislation 
does not modify, supplement, or other- 
wise affect the application or authority 
of any other Federal law or the stand- 
ards applicable under any other Fed- 
eral law, including the Clean Water 
Act. I would like to submit this letter 
for the RECORD. 

I am pleased to say H.R. 2036 has the 
strong support of the administration, 
the Ground Water Protection Council, 
the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Solid Waste Management Offi- 
cials, and representatives of the indus- 
trial community. I commend Chairman 
BLILEY for his leadership on this issue 
and the bipartisan cooperation from 
Mr. DINGELL, Mrs. LINCOLN, and the ad- 
ministration. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
Washington, DC, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN CHAFFEE: Thank you for 
your letter of this date clarifying the scope 
of H.R. 2036, the Land Disposal Flexibility 
Act of 1996. Your letter correctly indicates 
that this legislation only modifies provisions 


of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, a statutory . 


program wholly within the jurisdiction of 
the House Committee on Commerce. The leg- 
islation does not modify, supplement, or oth- 
erwise affect the authority of any other Fed- 
eral law or the standards applicable under 
any other Federal law, including the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. The language 
which was included in the House bill, but in- 
advertently deleted by the Senate amend- 
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ments, was intended to make clear that the 
bill does not amend any statute other than 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act. 
Thank you again for your clarification. 
Sincerely, 
THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR., 
Chairman. 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON ENVI- 
RONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, DC, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. THOMAS J. BLILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN BLILEY: It has come to my 
attention that in amending H.R. 2036, the 
Land Disposal Program Flexibility Act of 
1996, the Senate did not incorporate a House 
provision that was inserted during your 
Committee’s consideration of this legisla- 
tion. The provision stated that Inlothing in 
this paragraph shall be construed to modify, 
supplement, or otherwise affect the applica- 
tion or authority of any other Federal law or 
the standards applicable under any other 
Federal law." 

The exclusion of this language from the 
Senate passed bill should not be viewed as 
implying a contrary policy on this issue. The 
legislation passed by the Senate does not 
modify, supplement, or otherwise affect the 
application or authority of any other Fed- 
erallaw or the standards applicable under 
any other Federal law, including the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. I understand 
this clarification is important to both you 
and the Chairman of the House Transpor- 
tation and Infrastructure Committee. 

H.R. 2036 and its Senate companion, S. 
1497, provide a model for moving targeted, 
commonsense legislation that maintains 
protection of human health and the environ- 
ment while removing duplicative or overlap- 
ping layers of regulation. It has been a pleas- 
ure to work with you and your colleagues in 
the House to move this legislation expedi- 
tiously. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. CHAFEE. 


Mrs. LINCOLN. Madam Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, and 
I will not object, I want to thank the 
gentleman for his explanation and cer- 
tainly commend him for his bipartisan 
fashion in which this bill has been han- 
dled. 

The chairman and the subcommittee 
chairman here, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OXLEY], are certainly to be 
congratulated for shepherding the bill 
through the process it has gone 
through. I, too, believe this bill rep- 
resents a great bipartisan solution to 
problems identified under RCRA's ex- 
isting land disposal restrictions. 

As we all know, under the current 
regulatory regime, industries will be 
required to put in place over $800 mil- 
lion a year to install new equipment 
without corresponding benefits to the 
environmental health. This is some- 
thing neither the industrial commu- 
nity nor the Environmental Protection 
Agency wants. H.R. 2036 resolves this 
needless investment by incorporating 
commonsense solutions. 

Industries will avoid duplicative reg- 
ulations under this bill. If their surface 
impoundments are in compliance with 
the Clean Water Act or their under- 
ground injection wells are in compli- 
ance with the Safe Drinking Water 
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Act, industries will not need further 
treatment technologies to comply with 
RCRA. 

I believe it is an excellent bill. Again 
I applaud Chairman OXLEY for his hard 
work. It is à bill that should serve as 
an example for future environmental 
legislation as we work together. 

It has Republican support, Demo- 
cratic support, administration support, 
and the industry support. We have all 
worked wholeheartedly together. 

Again I thank Chairman BLILEy, 
Chairman OXLEY, and the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. DINGELL, for work- 
ing with me on this very important 
issue. 

Madam Speaker, I see no other 
Speakers on this side, and the bill has 
been cleared from our side. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Madam Speaker, | rise to 
address provisions in H.R. 2036, the Land 
Disposal Program Flexibility Act. 

This is important legislation that will elimi- 
nate a mandate that the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency [EPA] promulgate under the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act stringent and costly 
treatment standards for low-risk wastes that 
are already being treated to meet standards 
applicable under the Clean Water Act, simply 
because the Clean Water Act treatment sys- 
tem uses surface impoundments. In 1990, 
EPA issued regulations that took the approach 
adopted by this bill and exempted such 
wastes from Solid Waste Disposal Act land 
disposal restrictions and treatment standards. 
In 1992, however, the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the D.C. Circuit overturned EPA's 
regulations. In compliance with the court's 
order, EPA has issued new regulations that 
would impose these unnecessary and costly 
requirements. These regulations will go into 
effect shortly so it is important for Congress to 
act expeditiously on this legislation. 

Recognizing this urgency, | did not seek a 
formal referral of H.R. 2036 when it moved 
through the House. Instead, | worked coopera- 
tively with Chairman BLiLEY of the Commerce 
Committee on any potential Clean Water Act 
issues raised by the bill. To address my con- 
cerns, Chairman BLiLEY added language to the 
bill that specifically states that H.R., 2036 pro- 
vides no grant of authority to address the 
wastes managed in surface impoundments 
that are part of the Clean Water Act treatment 
systems, beyond the authorities provided 
under existing law. 

Unfortunately, through inadvertent oversight, 
this language was not included in the Senate 
amendment to H.R. 2036. However, Senator 
CHAFEE, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Environment and Public Works has as- 
sured me in a letter dated March 5, 1996, that 
the legislation passed by the Senate also does 
not modify, supplement, or otherwise affect 
the application or authority of any other Fed- 
eral law, or the standards applicable under 
any other Federal law, including the Clean 
Water Act. ae 

Because of the urgency of this issue, | will 
not offer an amendment to H.R. 2036 today to 
expressly state this intent. Instead, | ask unan- 
imous consent that Senator CHAFEE’S March 
5, 1996, letter to me be printed in the RECORD. 
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U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON ENVI- 
RONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, DC, March 5, 1996. 
Hon. BUD SHUSTER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN SHUSTER: It has come to 
my attention that in amending H.R. 2036, the 
Land Disposal Program Flexibility Act of 
1996, the Senate did not incorporate a House 
provision that was inserted during the Com- 
merce Committee's consideration of this leg- 
islation at your request. T'he provision stat- 
ed that *'(n)othing in this paragraph shall be 
construed to modify, supplement, or other- 
wise affect the application or authority of 
any other Federal law or the standards appli- 
cable under any other Federal law.“ 

The elusion of this language from the Sen- 
ate passed bill should not be viewed as im- 
plying a contrary policy in this issue. The 
legislation passed by the Senate does not 
modify, supplement, or otherwise affect the 
application of authority of any other federal 
law or the standards applicable under any 
other Federal law, including the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

H.R. 2036 and its Senate companion, S. 
1497, provide a model for moving targeted, 
commonsence legislation that maintains 
protection of human health and the environ- 
ment while removing duplicative or overlap- 
ping layers of regulation. It has been a pleas- 
ure to work with you and your colleagues in 
the House to move this legislation expedi- 
tiously. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. CHAFEE. 

Madam Speaker, I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OXLEY. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to insert extraneous material on 
H.R. 2036, the bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL SECURITY 

STRATEGY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on National Security: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 603 of the 
Goldwater-Nichols Department of De- 
fense Reorganization Act of 1986, I am 
transmitting a report on the National 
Security Strategy of the United States. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 


March 7, 1996 
THE WHITE HOUSE, March 7, 1996. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, and under a previous order of 
the House, the following Members will 
be recognized for 5 minutes each. 


EXPRESSING OUTRAGE AND CON- 
DEMNATION OF MURDEROUS 
TERRORIST ATTACKS IN ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. MALONEY] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, before 
we get to the substance of our special 
order, I want to express my outrage 
and condemnation for the wave of mur- 
derous terrorist attacks that have 
struck Israel in the last 2 weeks. 

I extend my condolences to all the 
families of the victims, including the 
two American young people who had 
studied in New York City and were 
killed in Jerusalem. 

CONFLICT OVER THE ISLAND OF IMIA 

I want to thank my good friend from 
Florida, Mr. BILIRAKIS, for joining me 
in these special orders to bring atten- 
tion to the recent conflict over the Is- 
land of Imia. 

The gentleman from Florida has al- 
ways been a good friend of Greece and 
Cyprus, and it has been my great honor 
and pleasure to work closely with him 
on many issues of concern to Greek- 
and Cypriot-Americans. 

In fact, just this week, the gentleman 
and I announced the formation of the 
new Congressional Caucus on Hellenic 
Issues. 

As such, I know that Mr. BILIRAKIS 
shares my outrage over the recent 
comments of Mr. Denktash, the Turk- 
ish-Cypriot leader, who has admitted 
that many of the 1,619 Americans and 
Greek Cypriots who are missing from 
the Turkish invasion of 1974 were in 
fact murdered by Turkish forces. 

The fact that he waited 22 years to 
admit to these atrocities is itself a 
crime against humanity. 

As the gentleman knows, the families 
of several of the missing live in my dis- 
trict in Astoria. Mr. Denktash’s admis- 
sion points to the need for an accurate 
accounting for each and every one of 
the Americans and Cypriots whose 
plights are still unknown. 

Mr. Speaker, we could talk about 
this tragedy all evening, but we rise to- 
night to discuss a different outrage— 
the conflict in the Aegean. 

For those Members who may not 
know, the island of Imia is one of the 
Dodecanese islands that were formally 
returned to Greece by Italy as part of 
the 1947 Paris Agreement. 

It has been Greek for almost 4,000 
years. 
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Last Christmas, a Turkish cargo boat 
ran aground near Imia. 

Even though the accident occurred in 
Greek territorial waters, the captain of 
the cargo boat refused assistance from 
Greek authorities, claiming he was in 
Turkish waters. 

The incident escalated swiftly. 

The Greek mayor of the nearby is- 
land Kalolimnos rightfully put a Greek 
flag on Imia, which was then torn down 
and replaced by a Turkish flag by so- 
called Turkish journalists. 

Troops and ships from both Greece 
and Turkey quickly came to the area 
and a major confrontation developed. 

Only through the swift intervention 
of the United States was violence 
avoided. 

President Clinton deserves enormous 
credit for working hard to diffuse this 
dispute. 

However, Turkey’s challenge of es- 
tablished international boundaries in 
an attempt to expand its Aegean bor- 
ders is totally unacceptable. 

This confrontation over Imia would 
never have happened if Turkey abided 
by international law. 

The real issue here is not the status 
of a small, uninhabited islet in the Ae- 
gean. 

Rather it is the much more fun- 
damental one of a challenge to Greek 
sovereignty. 

Greek sovereignty over Imia is well 
established and, until this incident, un- 
challenged by anyone, including Tur- 
key. 

In 1932 Italy and Turkey concluded 
an agreement clearly stating that the 
Greek island of Imia belonged to Italy. 

At the conclusion of World War II, 
Italy ceded the Dodecanese islands—in- 
cluding Imia—back to Greece with the 
Paris Peace Treaty of 1947. 

By international law, the successor 
state automatically assumes all rights 
and obligations established by inter- 
national treaty. 

But Turkey has challenged the inter- 
national status quo in order to create a 
destabilizing situation in the Aegean. 

Violations of international law are, 
unfortunately, nothing new for Tur- 
key. 

The list includes: massive human 
rights violations against the Kurds; the 
illegal 1974 invasion and occupation of 
Cyprus; the blockade of Armenia, 
which prevented United States human- 
itarian assistance from reaching that 
country; and religious restrictions for 
the Eastern Orthodox Ecumenical Pa- 
triarchate in Istanbul. 

Clearly, Turkey is the main cause of 
instability in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. 

Last June, the United States House 
of Representatives sent a clear signal 
to Turkey that we find these actions 
unacceptable by voting to cut aid to 
Turkey by 25 percent. 

Turkey must be made to pay a real price for 
defying the will of the international community. 
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lf Turkey continues to ignore this message, 
our sanctions should only increase. 

Turkey must understand that future actions 
of this kind will bring about an even greater re- 
duction in United States aid. 

Maybe Turkey will then realize that there 
are serious consequences for its behavior. 

Once again, | thank the gentleman from 
Florida for joining me on the House floor this 
evening. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF IMIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BILIRAKIS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, we 
are Americans, and this is the United 
States of America. Let us say one of 
our protectorates, if you will, Samoa, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, all of a sud- 
den a claim was made upon them by 
country X. What would we do? Cer- 
tainly I would like to think what we 
would not do is to decide to sit across 
the table with country X and negotiate 
the rights to those particular terri- 
tories. It is ridiculous, because every- 
one knows, the entire world knows, the 
world community knows these terri- 
tories are part of the United States of 
America, if you will. 

On December 25, as the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. MALONEY] cer- 
tainly has already shared with us, and 
she does such a great job at this, and it 
is such an honor really to be tied in 
with her in these special orders, on De- 
cember 25, 1995, a Turkish cargo ship 
ran aground on Imia. The ship’s cap- 
tain refused assistance from the Greek 
Coast Guard because the captain said 
the islet was Turkish. Tensions began 
to mount and by January 29, 1996, both 
Greece and Turkey had dispatched 
naval vessels to the area. On January 
31, through U.S. mediation, both sides 
agreed to withdraw. 

I am certainly thankful and I think 
the world is thankful that this incident 
did not lead to an armed confrontation. 
But I am disappointed that at no time 
during the United States mediation did 
the President, Secretary of State 
Christopher, Defense Secretary Perry 
or then Assistant Secretary of State 
Holbrook, who has generally done a 
wonderful job on this issue, at no time 
did they recognize the sovereignty of 
Greece over the islet. 

Is is my sincere hope this latest inci- 
dent will not deter the administrations 
efforts to resolve the Cyprus problem, 
but rather strengthen the administra- 
tion’s commitment to finding a solu- 
tion this year of 1996. 

As you may know, and I do not sup- 
pose many people do, my parents were 
born on the island of Kalymnos, which 
I guess the rocks Simi are a part of 
that particular island chain, and only 
just a few miles away from the island 
of Kalymnos. The island has always 
been considered Greek territory. At no 
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previous time has Turkey questioned 
Imia’s territorial ownership. Indeed, 
Greek Foreign Minister Theodore 
Pangalos stated. This is the first time 
that Turkey has actually laid claim to 
Greek territory.” 

The European parliament  over- 
whelmingly approved a resolution 
which states, The Islet of Imia be- 
longs to the Dodecanese group of is- 
lands, on the basis of the Lausanne 
Treaty of 1923, the protocol between 
Italy and Turkey of 1932, the Paris 
Treaty of 1947, and whereas even on 
Turkish maps from the 1960's the islets 
are shown as Greek territory." 

Moreover, the Governments of Italy 
and France have publicly stated their 
support of Greek sovereignty over 
Imia, as provided by international law. 

So Madam Speaker, given Turkey’s 
breaches of international law, its con- 
tinued illegal, and I underline that, il- 
legal occupation of Northern Cyprus, 
its restrictions on religious freedom 
from the Eastern Orthodox Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, which represents over 250 
million Orthodox Christians worldwide, 
its refusal to recognize the human 
rights of its 15 million Kurdish citi- 
zens, and its illegal blockade of Arme- 
nia, I have serious concerns about this 
most recent example of Turkish provo- 
cation. 

Although Turkey is an ally, Madam 
Speaker, its actions must not go un- 
questioned. In fact, European Commis- 
sion President Jacques Santer stated 
in reference to Turkey, We cannot 
tolerate a state with which we have 
just entered into a customs union de- 
veloping territorial demands on a Eu- 
ropean union member state.“ 

Turkey must respect and abide by 
international law. As President Eisen- 
hower once stated. There can be no 
peace without law. And there can be no 
law if we were to invoke one code of 
international conduct for those who 
oppose us, and another for our friends." 

Madam Speaker, I would say in clos- 
ing, enough is enough. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO FILE SUPPLE- 
MENTAL REPORT ON H.R. 2202, 
IMMIGRATION AND THE NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST ACT OF 1995 


Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture be permitted to 
file a supplemental report on the bill 
(H.R. 2202) to improve deterrence of il- 
legal immigration to the United States 
by increasing border patrol and inves- 
tigative personnel, by increasing pen- 
alties for alien smuggling and for docu- 
ment fraud, by reforming exclusion and 
deportation law and procedures, by im- 
proving the verification system for eli- 
gibility for employment, and through 
other measures, to reform the legal im- 
migration system and facilitate legal 
entries into the United States, and for 
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other purposes to include a cost esti- 
mate as required under clause 2(1)(3) of 
rule XI. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


THE NEW CONTINUING RESOLU- 
TION IS BAD FOR AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS, RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 
AND SELF-GOVERNANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from American Samoa [Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Madam 
Speaker, I want to make sure that the 
American public is aware of two very 
dangerous provisions in H.R. 3019, a 
continuing resolution which would 
fund, among other things, Interior 
spending for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. Though these two majority spon- 
sored provisions primarily affect Amer- 
ican Indians, I believe they have far 
reaching implications for the rest of 
the country as well. Why should we 
care? Because as the great jurist Felix 
Cohen observed, 

The Indian plays much the same role in 
our American society, that the Jews played 
in Germany. Like the miner’s canary, the In- 
dian marks the shift from fresh air to poison 
gas in our political atmosphere; and our 
treatment of Indians, even more than our 
treatment of other minorities, reflects the 
rise and fall in our democratic faith. 

This country was founded on two 
great principles—the inalienable right 
of a people to govern themselves and 
the solemn right of a people to freely 
practice their religion. Yet there are 
two provisions in this spending bill 
that are an affront to those principles 
and the rights of our people. I am 
afraid to think what our Founding Fa- 
thers would think of these measures. 
Had this bill been brought up under an 
open rule, I would have offered an 
amendment to strike both of them. 

The first provision that deeply con- 
cerns me is the Mt. Graham rider con- 
tained in section 335 of the general pro- 
visions of the Interior portion of the 
bill which would waive applicable law, 
reverse three court decisions and per- 
mit immediate construction of an ob- 
servatory on Mt. Graham in Arizona. 
This is a measure of the worse sort 
that should be stricken as soon as pos- 
sible. 

First, this rider approves the destruc- 
tion and mechanized desecration of the 
single-most sacred site of the San Car- 
los Apache Tribe. Can you imagine 
waiving the law to approve the clearing 
of part of the Wailing Wall in Jerusa- 
lem or the Vatican in Rome? Well that 
is what this provision does, not to men- 
tion the fact the telescope’s owners 
plan to charge rent to other users even 
though it lies on public land. This rider 
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ignores the rights of those who prayed 
and worshiped on the mountain for 
centuries and is an assault on religion. 

Second, this rider is wrong because it 
waives the very laws and procedures 
designed to ensure that we respect cul- 
tural and religious traditions. It cir- 
cumvents the American Indian Reli- 
gious Freedom Act and the National 
Historic Preservation Act which charge 
the Federal agencies to protect against 
harm to such sites. The rider does this 
over the repeated opposition expressed 
in tribal council resolutions and now in 
the resolutions of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians. 

Third, this rider has never been prop- 
erly considered by Congress. It sur- 
faced mysteriously in the third Inte- 
rior conference committee without 
having been included in either of the 
House or Senate appropriations bills. 
But to add insult to injury, its sponsors 
took out a provision of far greater im- 
portance in order to get it in—a report 
on American Indian HIV/AIDS preven- 
tion needs. The only hearing ever held 
on this matter was a joint hearing of 
two House authorizing committees in 
1990 at which the General Accounting 
Office reported that the irregularities 
involved in granting the original per- 
mit were so great that it would not 
have withstood judicial scrutiny except 
for the waiver provided in the last days 
of the 100th Congress. The official who 
signed the original permit admitted at 
that hearing that he had exceeded his 
legal authority in granting it. 

Finally, this rider is bad for the envi- 
ronment because it waives the require- 
ments of the Endangered Species Act 
and the National Environmental Policy 
Act. All these laws ask is that the 
agencies examine alternatives to see 
whether less harmful means are avail- 
able to achieve the same end. Even if 
the ESA might preclude the project as 
proposed, exemptions are available for 
regionally significant projects. It 
seems that given the fact that the ob- 
servatory sits on a world class ecologi- 
cal site left behind by the glaciers that 
is the home of numerous species of ani- 
mals and plants, some of medicinal 
value, and several that are virtually 
unknown anywhere else, we should at 
least weigh the alternatives and ask 
the developers to begin the permit ap- 
plication process. This rider sets a dan- 
gerous precedent for further site-spe- 
cific waivers when the laws of this 
country get in the way of development. 

Since the President vetoed the last 
Interior appropriations measure in De- 
cember, Mt. Graham has become a 
cause celebre. Grammy award-winning 
rock musicians Pearl Jam have fea- 
tured it in a new Website for citizen- 
ship and the Indian band Red Thunder 
has also spoken out against the project 
in their tours and radio appearances. I 
am proud that this Nation’s youth is 
involved in today’s issues, so I would 
ask that this Congress set a better ex- 
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ample for them. We should return to a 
higher standard of substantive discus- 
sion, procedural honesty, and simple 
justice by striking the Mt. Graham 
rider. 

The second provision which gravely 
concerns me is the so-called “Lummi” 
provision contained in section 115 of 
the general provisions of Interior por- 
tion of bill. Under the guise of prop- 
erty rights", the measure that would 
penalize any self-governance tribe in 
the State of Washington, but particu- 
larly the Lummi Nation, for exercising 
its sovereign on-reservation rights. 
This provision is dangerous because it 
sets a precedent for fiscally punitive 
actions against any tribe in any State, 
self-governance or not, that tries to ex- 
ercise its legitimate governmental 
powers. This act of intimidation flies 
in the face of the longstanding congres- 
sional policy of self-determination and 
the fiduciary relationship between the 
United States and the 557 American In- 
dian and Alaska Native tribes in this 
nation. 

This unwarranted and unprecedented 
intrusion into tribal matters goes 
against the grain of every anti-Wash- 
ington, antibureaucracy sentiment em- 
bodied in the Contract With America. 
This provision is unnecessary because 
it is an extraordinary attempt to un- 
duly influence ongoing and fruitful ne- 
gotiations between the tribe and local 
on-reservation property owners. This is 
a local issue that can and should be re- 
solved through negotiations without 
the heavy hand of big brother. The 
Lummi provision is unprecedented in 
its attack on Indian sovereignty and 
the ability of tribes to manage their 
own natural resources. 

My history tells me that the tribe ac- 
quired its senior water rights more 
than 140 years ago in the Treaty of 
Point Elliot in which the tribe reserved 
enough water to sustain the reserva- 
tion as a homeland and to support the 
fisheries resource of the Nooksack 
Basin. But by penalizing the tribe’s 
funding—up to 50 percent of its self- 
governance funding which are used to 
fund education, social services, natural 
resources, and law and order—for exer- 
cising the tribe’s senior water rights, 
the sponsors are doing nothing short of 
rewriting federal western water law to 
suit their own purposes. 

I would also point out that I am not 
alone in my assessment because the 
President in his December 18, 1995 veto 
message specifically identified the 
same provision as a reason for his veto. 
The President rightly noted that in pe- 
nalizing these tribes financially for 
using legal remedies in disputes with 
non-tribal owners of land on their res- 
ervations" this provision does not 
serve the interests of our nation and 
its citizens. 

Madam Speaker, this action has an 
unblemished record when it comes to 
breaking Indian treaties—we have bro- 
ken every one—so perhaps it should 
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come as no surprise that we are trying 
to break another. But I for one, and my 
Democratic colleagues agree, that it is 
time for us to stop. If we can override 
federal treaties and laws simply be- 
cause we do not happen to agree with 
the claims of one party in a dispute, 
what does that mean for the rest of us, 
not to mention any of the other 556 
tribes in this country? I have always 
been proud of the fact that we are a na- 
tion of laws, and of our rich history of 
justice. But this provision, Mr. Speak- 
er, this provision is not justice. 

Madam Speaker, in closing, I'd just 
like to say that if we as Americans 
take our rights seriously, if we cherish 
those principals which made our coun- 
try great such as the freedom to prac- 
tice our religion and the freedom of 
self-determination, then we need to 
really think about our treatment of 
Native Americans, and ask ourselves if 
we can do better. We can start by 
eliminating the Mt. Graham and 
Lummi provisions. I urge the White 
House and the Senate to reject these 
measures. 

———— 


THE ALAN KEYES INCIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GEKAS. Madam Speaker, last 
week the whole world was horrified by 
the spectacle of Ambassador Alan 
Keyes being handcuffed or otherwise 
restrained and forcibly prevented from 
entering into a television area for a de- 
bate among candidates. 

I feel personally outraged by that en- 
tire incident. I feel the insult that Am- 
bassador Keyes must have felt. I feel 
the dismay that must have flowed 
through his veins at that time. Then 
not only was he prevented from enter- 
ing into the premises, but then carried 
off like he himself was a criminal and 
taken to a remote part of the territory 
there and dumped off like an unwanted 
citizen. Double outrage, double affront, 
as it were, more of an insult. 

Now, I think that everyone in Amer- 
ica has shared that feeling of insult 
along with Ambassador Keyes, and I 
suppose many have expressed their re- 
grets. I did and sent a personal note to 
him expressing my regrets and express- 
ing that I felt with him the range of in- 
sults that he must have felt. 

But I must tell my colleagues that I 
have even more reason to associate 
myself with that insult, because I expe- 
rienced almost exactly the same thing 
in the year 1966 in my first venture 
into politics when I myself was block- 
aded by constables, as it was at that 
time, from entering inte a public polit- 
ical meeting place where I should not 
have been excluded, but I was. 

So I, in viewing the Keyes incident, 
of course had flashes in front of me of 
what had happened to me many years 
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ago. There is no way to express this in- 
dignation which we are attempting to 
do here this evening, but I must tell 
my colleagues I am going to write a 
letter to the FEC, to the FCC, to the 
television station in question, to the 
law enforcement community of that 
area, to find out exactly what hap- 
pened and why. 

Madam Speaker, I am not sure that 
Federal laws were violated by those 
people who strong-armed Mr. Keyes, 
but equal time always enters into these 
dimensions of public broadcast, espe- 
cially about political debates. I want to 
see whether he was unfairly kept from 
the debate even. After all, he had par- 
ticipated in several debates before, tel- 
evision debates. As I recall he was 
given very high ratings by the viewing 
public and by commentators and by 
pollsters and others who would evalu- 
ate those debates. He was given high 
marks. 
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So I want to find out did equal time 
apply? I want to find out did Federal 
election laws come into play? How 
about Federal communications laws? 
And I am going to compile the answers 
here and see whether or not my com- 
mittee, the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative and Commercial Law of the 
Committee of the Judiciary, whether 
my committee has jurisdiction to fur- 
ther look into this outrage or whether 
some other committee might be in- 
vited to review the events of that 
evening. 

But no matter what the outcome, I 
now know that the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD at least records the feelings of 
the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and, as I said in my note 
to Ambassador Keyes, we hope that 
this will not deter him one moment, as 
apparently it is the case that it is not 
deterring him, not one moment from 
pursuing his goals, from uttering his 
message and from registering his rights 
to speak out on any issue at any time. 


“RUSH LIMBAUGH IS A BIG, FAT 
IDIOT" 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
WALDHOLTZ). Under à previous order of 
the House, the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado [Mrs. SCHROEDER] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
humorist Al Franken, in his book 
“Rush Limbaugh Is a Big, Fat Idiot," I 
think was absolutely right. He points 
out how Rush plays so fast and loose 
with the facts, and, believe me, he did 
it again this week. 

For those of you who saw his show, 
he took my comments on this floor 
that I was talking about as we cele- 
brate Woman's History Week, or His- 
tory Month this month, and he was 
— d that it was all a bunch of poppy- 
cock. 
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Well, I am here to set the record 
straight, and I think it is time every 
woman in America straightened her 
back and say enough of this nonsense. 

The first thing he took me to task 
for was saying that there was a revolu- 
tionary soldier, who was a woman, who 
was buried in West Point. Well, Rush 
has been chortling, Ho, ho, ho, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER is absolutely wrong, that 
can't be true.“ 

Well, Rush you are wrong, and I am 
right. Let me tell you why. 

We were both referring to à woman 
named Molly Corbin. Molly Corbin in- 
deed was in the Revolutionary War. 
She was a recipient of the first female 
veterans pension in American history, 
and, yes, she was reburied in West 
Point. 

That is what he keeps saying, Oh, 
but she wasn't even buried there, way 
after it, so it could not possibly have 
happened." But she was buried there in 
1926 at the request of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Now, if he 
wants to pick a fight with them, go 
ahead, but I think they are going to 
win. 

I would like to put in the RECORD at 
this time, Madam Speaker, a letter 
from the Department of the Army, the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
verifying this fact. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, NY, November 8, 1989. 
Mr. DANIEL BUCK, 
Office of the Honorable Patricia Schroeder, 
Rayburn Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BUCK: The enclosed information 
may be helpful in answering the question of 
n War soldiers buried at West 

oint. 

A news release from the Information Office 
of the United States Military Academy in 
1968, mentions the relocation of graves of 
Soldiers to the cemetery during the 1800's. 
The grave of Ensign Dominick Trant is iden- 
tifled as the oldest grave in the cemetery. 

A listing copied from a Walking Tour of 
the West Point Cemetery identifies Trant as 
a member of the 9th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. 

Molly Corbin's remains were disinterred 
from the Old Cemetery at Highlands Falls in 
1926, and reburied at the West Point Ceme- 
tery. 

Please do not hesitate to contact the Li- 
brary if the enclosed material does not suffi- 
ciently answer your question. 

Sincerely, 
JUDITH A. SIBLEY, 
West Point Manuscript Librarian. 

Madam Speaker, the next item that 
he took me to task for was the issue 
about Martha Washington and the fact 
that George Washington had asked to 
have her expenses reimbursed while she 
had spent all three winters with the 
Revolutionary Army in winter camp. 

You see, at that time, as commander 
in chief, he had no money, no uniforms. 
Things were very, very tough. No one 
knew if they were going to win or not, 
and Martha Washington came in hold- 
ing the troops together He felt that 
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that was worth repayment and submit- 
ted this following bill. I have a copy of 
the bill that George Washington sub- 
mitted to have Martha Washington re- 
imbursed. It is for her expenses from 
1775 through 1782. 

Madam Speaker, I include in the 
RECORD an article from the Washington 
Post talking about Margaret Corbin 
and an article from the World Book En- 
cyclopedia talking about Margaret 
Corbin, who was the soldier in the Rev- 
olutionary Army. 

The articles referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

REMEMBERING MARGARET CORBIN, DAUGHTER 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
(By Chadwick Allen Harp) 

They may be barred by law from combat 
roles today, but American women have a 
long tradition of fighting on the battlefield 
that goes back to the Revolutionary War and 
a young woman named Margaret Corbin. 

On Nov. 16, 1776, Hessians under British 
command attacked Fort Washington on 
Manhattan Island, but encountered such vig- 
orous resistance and such rapid artillery vol- 
leys that some remarked the Americans 
seemed possessed by demons. A ridge later 
known as Fort Tyron was defended by the 


First Company of Pennsylvania Artillery, 


and among the artillerists was a young pri- 
vate named John Corbin. Beside him, han- 
dling ammunition to feed the hungry can- 
non, was his wife, Margaret, the daughter of 
a Scotch-Irish pioneer. 

Suddenly a Hessian ball or shell smashed 
into John Corbin, fatally wounding him. But 
Margaret had no time to grieve; the enemy’s 
relentless siege continued, and the men of 
the Pennsylvania company needed her help 
in the ranks more than her wounded husband 
required her care and comfort. Margaret im- 
mediately accepted the call to duty and 
stepped into John’s position at his cannon. 
Soldiers remarked later that Margaret 
served ‘‘with skill and vigor"—until Hessian 
grapeshot tore into her, ripping away part of 
her breast and nearly severing an arm. 

After the battle her comrades took their 
“Captain Molly“ across the Hudson River to 
Fort Lee, N.J., where she received further 
medical care that ensured her recuperation. 
When she finally was well enough to travel, 
Margaret relocated to the Philadelphia area, 
continued her long-term recovery and be- 
came one of the original members of the In- 
valid Regiment created by Congress to care 
for disabled and crippled soldiers. 

On June 29, 1779, the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, the decision-mak- 
ing body of the executive branch, allocated 
Margaret a $30 stipend to relieve her 
present necessities" and recommended that 
the Board of War give her a pension. Barely 
a week later, Congress received a letter from 
the Board of War supporting the Executive 
Council's recommendation. Congress imme- 
diately authorized that Margaret receive, for 
life, one-half of the monthly pay allotted sol- 
diers and, as a one-time allocation, a com- 
plete outfit of clothing. By this act Congress 
pensioned the first female veteran in Amer- 
ican history. 

Margaret died near Hudson Highlands, 
N.Y., in 1800. In 1909, more than a century 
later, a tablet was put in place at Fort Wash- 
ington Avenue and Corbin Place in New York 
City recognizing Margaret Corbin as the 
"first woman to take a soldier's part in the 
war for liberty." 

Many other American women have since 
seen hostilities—among them Mary Ludwig 
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Hays McCauley (‘Molly Pitcher"), who also 
stepped into her husband's position in the 
Revolutionary War at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth in 1778; Civil War scout and spy ''Gen- 
eral" Harriet Tubman; the more than 200 
women killed by enemy fire in World War II; 
the eight women whose names are chíseled 
into the stone of the Vietnam Veterans Me- 
morial; and Capt. Linda Bray, who com- 
manded a platoon of military police in a 1989 
Panama firefight. 

In a sense, Margaret Corbin honors them 
all. On March 16, 1926, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution arranged to have 
Corbin’s remains removed from Highland 
Falls, N.Y., to the post cemetery at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Next to the grave stands a memorial 
to the only Revolutionary War soldier buried 
on academy grounds—an artillery gunner, a 
hero and a woman. 


[From the World Book Encyclopedia) 

Corbin, Margaret Cochran (1751-1800), be- 
came a heroine at the Battle of Fort Wash- 
ington in 1776, during the Revolutionary War 
in America (1775-1783). She was born in 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania. In 1756, In- 
dians killed her father and captured her 
mother. An uncle raised her. 

In 1775, Margaret's husband, John Corbin, 
enlisted in the Continental Army, and he 
served as a gunner in the Revolutionary War. 
Like many other soldiers' wives at the time, 
Margaret joined her husband in camp to 
cook, wash, and do other chores for the 
troops. At Fort Washington, on the site of 
present-day New York City, John Corbin was 
killed. Margaret replaced him at his cannon 
and fought until she was seriously wounded. 

Corbin's wounds left her disabled. In 1779, 
the Continental Congress awarded her a mili- 
tary pension, making her one of the first 
women in the United States to receive such 
aid. Corbin is buried in the military ceme- 
tery at West Point, N.Y. 

Madam Speaker, I also would like to 
refer Mr. Limbaugh to many other 
things. First of all, the mini page 
which is in most newspapers in Amer- 
ica. The Mini Page came out last year 
and had a very, very extensive thing 
about women in the military through 
the years. I am very sorry he did not 
read this. I would hope he would try 
and get it from the library. But it 
pointed out there have been American 
women in the military, through today, 
the Revolutionary War and the Civil 
War. He might find this interesting 
reading. 

I would also point out that there is à 
1996 calendar, as there have been oth- 
ers, done by women veterans, and this 
is pointed out through the years of all 
the different women throughout here. 
There is one for each month. Again, 
this might be a very good thing for his 
office. It might inform him that women 
did indeed contribute to this country. 

Now, there are other things that I 
would like to recommend he look at. 
There is à coloring book from the Na- 
tional Women's Hall of Fame, and 
maybe this would be simple enough. It 
could be a beginning point for him. He 
could start with this to find out that 
indeed there have been some women 
who have done some things. 

If he can get through that, then there 
is a little more detailed book that lists 
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all sorts of women, where they were 
from, when they were born, what they 
accomplished, women scientists, 
women in the military, women avi- 
ators, women everything. It would ab- 
solutely break his little heart, and so I 
hope he works through that. 

Now, if he really gets to the big time, 
there is a little bit bigger book here 
that points out even more things about 
women in American history that I 
think are terribly, terribly important. 

I guess the real thing that we would 
like to point out to Mr. Limbaugh, the 
gentleman that they have called the 
big, fat idiot, I would like to quote to 
him from Clara Barton. Clara Barton 
said, From the storm lashed decks of 
the Mayflower to the present hour 
women have stood like à rock for the 
welfare of this country." 

They have, and it is time we recog- 
nize it, and that is what we are trying 
to do. Rush Limbaugh, tune in. 


CALLING ON THE PEOPLE' S RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA TO CONDUCT 
ITS RELATIONS WITH TAIWAN 
BY PEACEFUL MEANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Cox] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COX of California. Madam 
Speaker, just in reply to the remarks 
of my colleague from Colorado I have 
to say I agree completely, that women 
have been leaders in every field of 
human endeavor, including conserv- 
ative politics, and for that reason there 
are women all over America who cheer- 
fully disagree with the gentlewoman 
from Colorado on many subjects. 

Let me talk about something that I 
think all of us here in the House can 
agree with, and that is the importance 
of a united U.S. foreign policy in Asia 
at this moment. 

In just 2 weeks Taiwan will have its 
first direct presidential election, the 
first fully free and democratic election 
of a head of state in nearly 5,000 years, 
in 4,700 years, of Chinese civilization. 
This is a remarkable achievement, and 
Americans should be enormously proud 
of Taiwan’s democracy. The thriving 
democracy on Taiwan stands in 
marked contrast to the continuation of 
communism across the Taiwan Strait 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

Madam Speaker, Taiwan is America’s 
seventh largest trading partner. The 
People’s Republic of China is the sixth 
largest trading partner of America, and 
yet the People’s Republic of China has 
250 times the territory of Taiwan, it 
has 60 times its population. Consider 
then that Taiwan, and its people, and 
its economy actually buy more goods 
and services from America than does 
the People’s Republic of China. The 
People’s Republic of China is our sixth 
largest trading partner as compared to 
Taiwan, our seventh, only because they 
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have an enormous trade deficit, in fact 
the largest in the world, with us. 

We have, from a trade standpoint, a 
very strong interest in being friendly 
to both the People's Republic of China 
and to Taiwan. But because the Com- 
munist government in Beijing believes 
that democracy on Taiwan threatens 
its continued existence, they have been 
intimidating, through military brute 
force, the voters on Taiwan. 

Today the People's Republic of China 
began launching missiles over the Tai- 
wan Strait. It will do so, we are told, 
for 8 days, between now and March 15, 
in particular in 2 target areas 20 miles 
east of Keeling, a port city in the 
northeastern part of Taiwan, and 30 
miles west of Kaohsiung, a port city in 
the southwestern part of Taiwan. 

I want to underscore as we meet here 
tonight that Communist China has al- 
ready begun firing these missiles. 

Over 70 percent of commercial ship- 
ping enters Taiwan through these two 
port cities that I mentioned. Already 
military actions undertaken by the 
Communist government in Beijing 
have amounted effectively to a partial 
blockade of Taiwan. They have dis- 
rupted already commercial shipping in 
the Taiwan Strait. They have even dis- 
rupted airline traffic which has had to 
be rerouted around the island. 

This is not the first time in the 
runup to these elections that Com- 
munist China has sought to intimidate 
freedom and democracy in Taiwan. The 
People's Republic of China has con- 
ducted large scale military maneuvers 
to intimidate Taiwan before its legisla- 
tive elections in December. The latest 
round of intimidation, just recently, 
includes  amassing 150,000 Chinese 
troops and 220 fighter aircraft just 
miles from Taiwan. And China, when 
the People's Republic of China sought 
to intimidate voters as they went to 
legislative elections, they fired nuclear 
capable missiles about 100 miles north 
of Taiwan last July. 

The People's Republic of China has 
officially and unofficially told the 
United States that they have developed 
plans for a 30-day missile attack of Tai- 
wan. People’s Republic of China offi- 
cials told former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Asia, Chas Freeman, 
that they have developed such plans. 
They told a Stanford scholar, John 
Lewis, who is close to our Defense Sec- 
retary Perry, that they have developed 
plans for a sustained 30-day missile as- 
sault on Taiwan. These same military 
leaders have even made a thinly veiled 
threat against the United States, com- 
municating again with Chas Freeman, 
that they might attack the United 
State with nuclear weapons should we 
concern ourselves with. the preserva- 
tion of democracy and freedom on Tai- 
wan in the face of à Communist Chi- 
nese military assault. 

Madam Speaker, it is outrageous 
that Communist China is planning and 
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threatening a military invasion of Tai- 
wan. Nothing in law or nature gives the 
communists the right to launch a mili- 
tary attack on millions of innocent ci- 
vilians there. It is doubly outrageous 
that they are doing so to intimidate 
democracy, and for this reason today a 
bipartisan group of House Members has 
introduced a resolution. It is numbered 
House Concurrent Resolution 148. 

I just note that it is House Concur- 
rent Resolution 148, sponsored by every 
Member of the House leadership and bi- 
partisan leaders, particularly of the 
Human Rights Caucus, the Democratic 
and Republican membership of the 
House of Representatives, and I urge 
all of my colleagues to sponsor this 
very important resolution. 


— a y 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CHRIS- 
TOPHER REEVE HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE REFORM ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from California [Ms. ESHOO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. ESHOO. Madam Speaker, ioday I 
introduced a bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, H.R. 3030, and it is enti- 
tled the Christopher Reeve Health In- 
surance Reform Act. I think that that 
name, rather than the number 3030, is a 
name that Americans know and re- 
spect. Christopher Reeve is an accom- 
plished actor, someone that has ap- 
peared both on stage and screen in our 
Nation and, I believe, now is playing 
one of the great roles of his life as he 
advocates for the reforms that are nec- 
essary to our health system. And so I 
am very pleased that he would lend his 
name to this piece of legislation that 
Seeks to reform a very, very important 
part of our health insurance system in 
our country. 


Q 1930 


What this bill would do would be to 
lift the lifetime cap limit that exists in 
health insurance policies today. People 
that own life insurance policies may 
not be, and most are not, aware of the 
fine print that exists within that pol- 
icy. 

Back in the 1970's, a $1 million cap 
was placed on the usage or the ceiling 
for health insurance policies. One mil- 
lion dollars in 1970 was a lot of money. 
Today $1 million, when a catastrophic 
incident happens in an individual's life, 
as it did and came into Christopher 
Reeves’ life, $1 million will be used up 
very, very quickly. So I think it is im- 
portant that that standard lifetime cap 
on individual health insurance policies 
be raised. That is what this bill accom- 
plishes. 

Specifically, the legislation would 
prohibit insurers from placing limits 
on health insurance policies of less 
than $10 million, so those that insure 
themselves, their policy would have a 
ceiling of not $1 million, but $10 mil- 
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lion. I think this is an important and 
necessary reform measure that needs 
to be accomplished. 

Last year, Madam Speaker, in our 
great Nation, 1,500 individuals ex- 
hausted their lifetime caps under their 
health insurance plans. Price 
Waterhouse estimates that between 
1995 and the year 2000, an additional 
10,000 Americans will reach their life- 
time caps because they require contin- 
ual medical care. This legislation will 
protect frequent users of health insur- 
ance from being stranded, because a $10 
million limit better reflects today’s 
medical inflation. 

The $1 million cap, as I said, was 
adopted in the early 1970’s. That re- 
flected very much the times. But that 
has never been adjusted with inflation- 
ary figures, and we know if there is 
anything that has inflated, that is the 
cost of health care. Lifting the lifetime 
caps. Madam Speaker, would also save 
the Federal Government money. 

Price Waterhouse estimates that re- 
moving lifetime caps would save the 
Medicaid Program $7 billion over 5 
years. The American Academy of Actu- 
aries estimates that lifting the lifetime 
caps will cause only a slight increase in 
premiums, about 1 percent to 2 percent, 
for employers. I think we can all agree 
that the $1 million lifetime cap is 
something that has outlived itself. 
That is to say that it does not fit with 
the times. This bill, H.R. 3030, will ac- 
complish that. 

Let me close, Madam Speaker, by 
paying tribute to Christopher Reeves. 
As I said earlier, he is a recognized 
name by Americans because of how he 
distinguished himself on stage and 
screen. He has been a great advocate 
for the arts and the humanities, and 
now, today, he is moving into a new 
role, and that is being an advocate for 
the necessary, important reforms that 
we can bring to the health care system. 
His eloquent voice, I hope, will be 
matched by the eloquent act of this 
Congress. 

That is what I urge my colleagues to 
support and to cosponsor, so we can 
correct this in the law, and recognize 
that Americans will be helped, and 
that with that, we help move America 
forward. I salute Christopher Reeves 
for his courage, and I hope Members of 
Congress will try to match what he has 
exhibited by supporting this legisla- 
tion, and indeed, making it the law. 


IT IS THE ECONOMY THAT IS A 
PRIORITY TO MOST AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from North Carolina [Mrs. 
CLAYTON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. Madam Speaker, 
after two Government shutdowns and a 
near default on our obligations, today 
this House has passed a short-term bill 
to raise the debt ceiling and to pass a 
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continuing resolution for the work we 
have not done on four major appropria- 
tion bills, bills that contain important 
funding for domestic programs. 

It is important that America pay its 
bills and meet its obligations. It is also 
important that we do all that we can 
to keep the Government running. We 
do not need a third Government shut- 
down, but we are now almost halfway 
through the fiscal year and we have 
done nothing to bring relief from the 
daily struggles to make ends meet for 
working families of America. 

Today, once again, the continuing 
resolution cuts education funding. We 
want to lead the world in education, 
but we do not want to provide the re- 
sources to do so. Because of what Con- 
gress did today, there will be fewer 
teachers, more crowded classrooms, 
less money for equipment and supplies, 
and not as much help for those who 
need a healthy start or a head start. 

The answer Congress has been giving 
to the working families who are work- 
ing just as hard as ever before is that 
inflation is low, economic indicators 
are good, the stock market is rallying, 
and jobs are on the rise. All of that 
means nothing to the unemployed fa- 
ther or to the single mother or to the 
family of four with children in college, 
or to senior citizens who are now being 
told their lifetime work has no value. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
quality of life for most Americans is 
not getting better. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that most of our citizens have 
little confidence in the economy, and 
less confidence in government. The 
fact of the matter is that while Con- 
gress is fighting over balanced budgets 
and spending limits, the public is los- 
ing faith in the American dream. The 
reason the public is losing faith is be- 
cause more people have less money, 
while less people have more money. 
The rich are getting richer and the 
working families are suffering more of 
the losses that we are suffering. 

It is by now widely known that the 
income gap between those with a lot of 
money and those without much money 
is growing faster, and is very troubling. 
This Congress must not ignore these 
harsh realities, and heed the cries for 
help coming from all quarters of work- 
ing America. 

It should concern us that the indus- 
tries that have led this Nation over the 
last 5 years in job production are tem- 
porary employment agencies. It should 
claim our immediate attention that 
bankruptcies are skyrocketing and bad 
credit is more and more common. 

What can we do to restore faith in 
our economy and our Government and 
recapture the American dream? What 
can we do to bring some relief to our 
citizens? We can start by passing the 
modest minimum wage increase bill 
that has been languishing in Congress 
for months and months now. We can go 
further by treating ordinary citizens 
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with respect and the care with which 
we treat corporate America. We can do 
it best by passing a fair tax reform leg- 
islation aimed at working Americans 
and not always only at wealthy Ameri- 
cans. We can move America forward by 
ensuring quality health care, espe- 
cially for our seniors, by protecting our 
environment and preserving education. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, college graduates earn 24 
percent more than workers with high 
school degrees. Why, then, are we cut- 
ting education and claiming these cuts 
are necessary for progress? 

High-wage jobs are needed to close 
the income gap. High-wage jobs require 
more education, not less education. 
Why do we think China and Japan and 
other countries in Asia and other parts 
of the world are concentrating on send- 
ing their young people to America to 
get educated? They know what Con- 
gress seems to ignore, that the key to 
a better quality of life is through our 
schoolhouse doors. 

Madam Speaker, if Congress does not 
pass an acceptable continuing resolu- 
tiou, the Government will shut down a 
third time. If Congress does not raise 
the debt ceiling permanently by March 
29, America will default on its debt. If 
Congress does not wake up and realize 
that working America needs this help 
now, the American dream will drift 
away. 

It is still the economy that means 
important things to America. It is the 
economy that is a priority to most 
Americans. 


CRIME OF THE RISE UNDER THE 
CLINTON ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker’s announced policy of May 
12, 1995, the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. TIAHRT] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes as the designee of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. TIAHRT. Madam Speaker, this 
country is facing an increasing prob- 
lem with youth violence and drug 
abuse. After 3 years of reducing the ef- 
fectiveness of fighting against drug 
abuse, Mr. Clinton is trying to salvage 
his image by appointing a new drug 
czar. Despite the rhetoric, President 
Clinton has been unable to win the war 
on drugs. 

When President Clinton swore in his 
new drug czar, he said a lot of positive 
things against the country’s battle 
against drugs. But let us not be fooled 
by President Clinton’s claim to have 
made a sizeable dent in the war on 
drugs. If he had, we would not have 
such an increase in drug use and a de- 
crease in drug arrests. 

According to Investors Business 
Daily, two articles, one by Matthew 
Robinson on September 11, 1995, and 
John Barnes, June 6, 1995. President 
Clinton has failed to properly fight the 
war on drugs." DEA, our Drug Enforce- 
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ment Agency, their arrests fell from 
7,878 the last full year under the Bush 
administration to 5,279 in 1994 under 
the Clinton administration. 

Drug-related arrests, made in co- 
operation with overseas law enforce- 
ment agencies, fell from 1,856 in 1992 to 
1,522 in 1994. Although 140 new DEA in- 
telligence specialists were trained in 
1992, zero were trained in 1994. Presi- 
dent Clinton slashed the Office of Na- 
tional Drug Control Policy by 84 per- 
cent, cutting the staff from 116 to just 
25. He eliminated 355 DEA agents and 
102 personnel from the Justice Depart- 
ment's organized crime enforcement 
task force. 

President Clinton dropped the drug 
issue from the top to the bottom of the 
National Security Council's list of 29 
priorities. 

In à household survey on drug abuse, 
as shown on this chart, it was pub- 
lished in September 1995, the estimated 
number of 12- to 17-year-olds who have 
reportedly smoked marijuana grew 
from 1992, 1.6 million, to 1994, 2.9 mil- 
lion. In the 14- and 15-year-old age 
group, it saw a 200-percent increase in 
the use of marijuana. 

I have another chart that talks about 
how drug enforcement has been down 
under the Clinton administration. This 
depicts the number of Federal mari- 
juana defendants, which has dropped 
18.6 percent, in 1993 it was 5,500, to 4,100 
by 1995. 

Also, the prison time is getting 
shorter. In this chart, the average pris- 
on sentence for marijuana defendants 
is down 13 percent. In 1992, the sentence 
was 50 months. By 1995, it has dropped 
down to 43 months. 

It is not just confined to drug abuse, 
either, Madam Speaker. We have a 
problem with violent juvenile crime. 
The juvenile crime clock, which is pub- 
lished by Crime Strike, says that a ju- 
venile is arrested for murder every 2 
hours and 10 minutes; for rape, every 51 
minutes; for robbery, every 13 minutes; 
and an aggravated assault, every 8 
minutes. 

Juveniles are not tried as adults as 
often. Despite the increasingly violent 
nature of juvenile crime, as well as the 
increased number of juveniles involved, 
the percentage of juvenile cases re- 
ferred to adult courts has actually de- 
clined. In 1984 it was 5.2 percent, ap- 
proximately 54,000 cases out of 1 mil- 
lion. By 1993, a decade later, the adult 
court referrals had grown to 61,000, ap- 
proximately, but it was just 4.8 percent 
of the 1.29 million offenders taken into 
custody. 

I believe the liberal Clinton adminis- 
tration is part of the basic problem. In 
our war on crime, the liberals have be- 
come soft on criminals, and it is mak- 
ing it hard for the rest of us. I think 
this is why many Americans are losing 
faith in our court system. One of the 
most recent examples is an appointee 
by President Clinton, Judge Harold 
Baer, a liberal judge in New York City. 
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I have two articles I would like to 
refer to. One is in the Columbus Dis- 
patch. It was published on February 5. 
It is entitled Outrage in New York." 
To give you kind of a background, I 
will just take some excerpts from this 
article. 

Judges routinely make close calls in dis- 
persing justice. Sometimes, though, a judge 
makes a decision so mind-boggling, so dumb, 
that it makes people wonder what planet he 
is living on. 

Such has been the case in New York 
City, where on January 24, U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge Harold Baer, Junior, 
let a confessed drug courier walk free 
after police officers observed 80 pounds 
of cocaine and heroin being loaded into 
the trunk of her car. The mayor, the 
police commissioner, and nearly every- 
one else in New York is up in arms over 
this nonsensical ruling. 

I have a chart here that just kind of 
depicts how many drugs were in the 
trunk of that car when the arrest was 
made. There was 75 pounds of cocaine, 
and actually 4 pounds of heroin. 
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That was heading toward Michigan, 
according to the confession of Carol 
Bayless, who was at the wheel of the 
car. That is enough so that every 
School child in Detroit would have one 
dose of cocaine. This appeared to be an 
open-and-shut case, but in a bit of 
twisted reasoning, Judge Baer said 
that the officer had no reasonable sus- 
picion to pull over Bayless. He ex- 
cluded the drugs and the confession, a 
videotaped confession where Bayless 
admitted that she was paid $20,000 to 
take the drugs to Detroit, something 
she had done at least 20 times before, 
either for her son or for other dealers. 
But this evidence was thrown out. No 
drugs, no case. 

Bayless was facing the possibility of 
life in prison. She whooped in celebra- 
tion. If this was not bad enough, Judge 
Baer’s written decision reeked with 
contempt for the police, particularly 
Officer Carroll who made the arrest, 
who has 10 years of experience on the 
street and a spotless record. 

Senator DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, 
who got President Clinton to appoint 
Baer to the bench, has had some buy- 
er’s remorse, according to the article. 
He suggested Baer be sentenced to live 
in that neighborhood for a year to see 
if that would change his mind. 

Federal prosecutors are pondering 
appeal. They hate to overturn a judg- 
ment based on a subjective matter like 
reasonable suspicion, but in this case 
prosecutors should appeal, and the 
courts should overturn Baer’s judg- 
ment and put Bayless on trial because 
justice demands it. 

On ABC World News Tonight" at 
6:30, February 8, eastern time, there 
was an article run. Part of it was talk- 
ing about this same ruling. Part of the 
report said: Last month Federal 
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Judge Harold Baer ruled that neither 
the woman's confession nor the drugs 
found in her car could be used in court 
because police lacked sufficient reason 
to stop her or search her car.“ 

Here the police saw four men dump- 
ing duffle bags into the woman's car at 
around 5:00 in the morning and when 
the men saw the police, they ran away. 
This was not sufficient suspicion for 
Judge Baer, who wrote that in Wash- 
ington Heights residents regard police 
officers as corrupt, abusive, and vio- 
lent. Had they not run when the cops 
began to stare at them, it would have 
been unusual. 

Well, in Wichita, KS, the fourth dis- 
trict of Kansas, I think that type of be- 
havior would have been reason to stop 
someone, and I think that the abuse 
that has occurred from the excessive 
amount of drugs in our society justifies 
having this ruling overturned. 

Mr. SHADEGG. Would the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TIAHRT. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. SHADEGG. I just listened to this 
story, and it kind of amazes me. If you 
would be willing to, I would like to 
enter into a little colloquy to see if I 
really understand this and see if we can 
flesh this out a little bit. 

You are telling me that the essence 
of this judge's ruling was that the 
search, the stop made by the police and 
the search which led to the evidence 
which showed enough cocaine to give 
every single child in Detroit one ad- 
ministration or one dose of cocaine, 
the search led to that, they found that 
much cocaine and the judge threw it 
out. And the reason he threw it out is 
because for people to run from the po- 
lice is normal conduct in that neigh- 
borhood, and does not justify the police 
in having suspicion that some criminal 
activity has gone on? 

Mr. TIAHRT. Yes, the judge felt that 

that was not reasonable suspicion. Let 
me just read through the facts of this 
case. 
Mr. SHADEGG. This is a city in 
America, and this is a judge now ap- 
pointed by the Clinton administration 
to the Federal bench, and his decision 
is that when police look at somebody 
engaged in what they believe is strange 
activity, those people decide to cut and 
run, the police are not entitled to de- 
termine that there is something sus- 
picious going on and make a stop? 

Mr. TIAHRT. Let us go over the facts 
of the case and then you can make a 
judgment yourself. 

Early in the morning on April 21st, I 
assume this is 1995, Officer Richard 
Carroll sat in his unmarked car stak- 
ing out à street in Washington Heights 
known as à prime location for drug 
dealers. At 5:00 a. m., it was early in the 
morning, he observed a double-parked 
rental car with Michigan plates. 

Four men walked up to the car with- 
out speaking to the driver. They put 
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two black duffelbags into the trunk of 
this car. When they spotted the officer, 
they all ran off in different directions. 

Officer Carroll then pulled over the 
driver, Carol Bayless, again, searched 
the car, finding the cocaine and the 
heroin with a street value of at least $4 
million. 

Subsequently, there was a videotaped 
confession where she said, yes, she 
knew what she was doing. She has done 
this 20 times before. It goes back to 
most people would probably consider 
running from the police some type of 
reason for suspicion. I think that is the 
way it is viewed in Wichita, KS, and I 
am sure it is probably viewed that 
same way in Arizona. 

I think it is just cause, and it prob- 
ably shows why we have lost some 
faith in our judicial system when we 
have liberal judges turning loose crimi- 
nals, confessed criminals, on what has 
been termed a technicality, or his term 
was, not enough reasonable suspicion 
to make this arrest. It is, I think, a 
poor excuse for why we are having 
problems turning criminals loose. 

Mr. SHADEGG. If the gentleman 
would yield, I would be happy to talk 
about some other points on this par- 
ticular topic. And I do want to address 
this issue of illegal drugs and what has 
gone on in America since the beginning 
of the Clinton administration, but I 
just want to bring this one point home. 

At least in Phoenix, AZ, we have told 
the police in my district that if you 
have a reasonable suspicion, you can 
stop someone and inquire into their ac- 
tivity. That is in fact the law in Amer- 
ica. 

In Phoenix, AZ, if police see some 
group of individuals at 5:00 in the 
morning or midnight or practically any 
time of day, and upon those individuals 
recognizing them as police the individ- 
uals scatter and run in six different di- 
rections, that certainly would be for 
any judge in Arizona articulable sus- 
picion and reasonable grounds for them 
to stop those individuals, to make an 
inquiry, to require them to produce 
some identification, and to find out 
whether or not criminal activity is 
going on. 

I, myself, signed a letter today call- 
ing for Judge Baer to immediately re- 
sign from the Federal bench. 

If you contemplate the society which 
he is calling for, it is a society in which 
the norm is citizens may run from po- 
lice, and when police see them run, 
they are to assume, well, there is noth- 
ing wrong. I guess if we have under- 
stood what he said, he said, well, in 
this particular community the norm 
would be that it would have been 
strange if they had stood silent. 

I guess the standard Judge Baer is 
calling for is that if the citizens of that 
community see a policeman and they 
stand still or they continue what they 
are doing, then the police have the 
rights to come up to them and say, 
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“This is awfully strange. Judge Baer 
tells us that normal conduct would re- 
quire that you run away from us, but 
we will require you to stay here. He 
thinks it's odd only if you do not run. 
Therefore, since you didn't run, we're 
going to ask you for identification and 
determine whether or not illegal activ- 
ity is going on.“ 

It is hard for me to believe that that 
is the standard set by a judge in Amer- 
ica. It is hard for me, even further 
more difficult for me to believe that 
that judge has now been appointed by 
this administration to the Federal 
bench, and I can see why the good Sen- 
ator would have had perhaps some buy- 
er's remorse on this recommendation. 

Mr. TIAHRT. If we take a practical 
application of what Clinton's ap- 
pointee, Judge Baer, would view, his 
view of America as you have expressed, 
suppose you are a common citizen and 
you are driving your automobile, and 
for some reason a policeman acknowl- 
edges that they are behind you by put- 
ting on their lights. The normal behav- 
ior, according to the Clinton appointee, 
would be for you to speed off and try to 
elude the police. I cannot imagine how 
dangerous our highway system would 
be every time a police officer at- 
tempted to stop someone for perhaps 
having à headlight burned out or an 
unsafe condition ahead where they 
would speed ahead. 

I think that Judge Baer here is ex- 
actly wrong. I think this exemplifies 
what is wrong with liberals in our judi- 
cial system, and it exemplifies why 
many people are concerned and frus- 
trated by our current court system. 

There is another program that was 
thwarted by the Clinton administra- 
tion, and it was a successful program. 
It was put in an article in the Policy 
Review written by Charles Molony 
Condon, who is the attorney general of 
South Carolina. 

While he was working as a circuit so- 
licitor in South Carolina, he became 
aware of the problem that this Nation 
is having with crack babies, and he be- 
came aware of it through the Charles- 
ton Medical University of South Caro- 
lina's hospital. He said that he found 
out that about 1 in 10 children born na- 
tionwide has been exposed to cocaine in 
the womb, and this affects approxi- 
mately 350,000 babies every year. 

The hospital, MUSC, the Medical 
University of South Carolina, said that 
they have seen bills reach $750,000 from 
crack babies, for one crack child. Most 
are born to welfare mothers, so Medic- 
aid and the hospital end up picking up 
the bill. In one instance, the General 
Accounting Office had found that a sin- 
gle cocaine baby can run up a lifetime 
tab of $1 million in medical costs and 
educational costs. 

Mr. Condon decided that he would try 
to do something about it, and working 
with the hospital, they aggressively 
confronted pregnant women, talking to 
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them about the consequences of their 
drug abuse. They were having trouble 
getting women to voluntarily seek 
help, but in this program they were 
given a choice: either seek drug treat- 
ment or face arrest and jail time. 

They did this over a 25-year period, 
and over that 25-year period they were 
able to see crack babies in this hospital 
going from approximately 24 per month 
down to about 5 to 6 per month. It was 
called an amnesty program and it had 
a very positive effect. 

But then in came the Clinton admin- 
istration with allegations of discrimi- 
nation and accusing the hospital of vio- 
lating privacy rights. The Clinton ad- 
ministration, along with the ACLU, 
threatened to cut off the $54 million in 
Federal assistance that MUSC was re- 
ceiving, which was about 60 percent of 
their annual budget. This boiled down 
to, according to the article, the Clinton 
administration protecting not the chil- 
dren but the right of the mothers to es- 
cape the consequences of their neglect. 

As reported by Health and Human 
Services Secretary Donna Shalala, 
Soutk Carolina’s crack baby program 
was discriminatory. But according to 
Charleston Police Chief Rubin Green- 
berg, he said the program benefited the 
black community most of all. 

I want to quote from the end of this 
article. It says: 

One of the most basic responsibilities a 
mother has is to her child. If a mother in- 
jected cocaine into the tiny arm of her in- 
fant, causing permanent brain damage or 
death, certainly that mother would be ar- 
rested and prosecuted. Yet that is exactly 
what addicted mothers do when they con- 
sume cocaine throughout their pregnancy. In 
South Carolina, we tried to do something 
about it. The program we created was work- 
ing. Now it is no more. And as long as the 
powerful Federal bureaucrats continue to 
manipulate Federal funding to serve a bi- 
zarre agenda that is deaf to the cries of dam- 
aged babies, there is nothing more we can do. 
Why is the Clinton administration stopping 
us from protecting our children?” 

Here we have an effective program 
that was dealing with some of the core 
issues, some of the heart-rending prob- 
lems that we are having in our society, 
unborn children being abused by drug 
abuse. They developed a program. It 
was being studied and sought out by 
other States, other States were looking 
at it as a model, and yet it was effec- 
tively shut down by the Clinton admin- 
istration. 

I think that this program and others 
leave us puzzled. Why do the liberals in 
the Clinton administration oppose get- 
ting good sentences, allow criminals to 
be released, and when an effective pro- 
gram is in place, they move in with a 
force, with a vengeance, and shut down 
a program that has been successful. 

Even though we have drug abuse, es- 
pecially through teenagers, it is not 
doing enough. I think we have not gone 
far enough. Overall drug abuse seems 
to be waning or being leveled off, but 
teenage drug abuse is up while enforce- 
ment is down. 
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I think President Clinton has not 
only ignored the drug problem but he 
has actively hampered the efforts of 
drug control agencies. In February 
1993, less than 1 month in office, Presi- 
dent Clinton eliminated 83 percent of 
the staff at the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy. Continuing the abdica- 
tion of leadership, the President also 
eliminated the drug testing program 
for the White House staff. 

Mr. SHADEGG. Would the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TIAHRT. I would be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SHADEGG. I would like to make 
& few points here. I come to this Cham- 
ber as former assistant attorney gen- 
eral. I spent 7 years in the Arizona at- 
torney general’s office, in the fight 
against crime and in the fight against 


I think there are some points that 
need to be made that I am gravely con- 
cerned about. I am concerned about 
them because I am the father of a 14- 
year-old daughter who is in junior high 
this year and next year will begin high 
school, and I am told that drug use will 
be prevalent and drugs will be avail- 
able in every high school she can go to, 
no matter whether we select a private 
high school or a public high school. 

Today I want to compliment the 
chairman of the Government Reform 
and Oversight Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security, International Affairs, 
and Criminal Justice, the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, WILLIAM ZELIFF. 
Today they released, and it will be 
made public 5 days from now, their 
“National Drug Policy: A Review of 
the Status of the Drug War in Amer- 
ica." 

Now, many people listening tonight 
might say, Well, we can really win the 
drug war in America," and they would 
make that argument. What this report 
shows and what is of grave concern to 
me is that one thing is clear. We may 
not be able to win the war against 
drugs, but when we surrender any ef- 
fort to stop drugs, when we give up on 
that war, there are consequences, and I 
would like to talk about some of those 
consequences. 
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First let me talk about Arizona. In 
Arizona we are a border State. Seventy 
percent of all of the illegal drugs which 
come into this country come across the 
Mexican border. The efforts of Chair- 
man ZELIFF and of his subcommittee 
on which I serve could not be more 
timely in terms of Arizona. 

Let me talk about what is going on 
in my home State. Current use of all il- 
licit drugs is up among public school 
students at both high school and junior 
high levels. The 1995 Substance Abuse 
in Public Schools Survey put out by 
the Arizona Criminal Justice Commis- 
sion says that current use of 
methamphetamines, hallucinogens, 
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and marijuana amongst high schoolers 
is at the highest level it has been since 
1988: 21.8 percent of all Arizona high 
school students reported using mari- 
juana in the last 30 days; 16.8 percent of 
those students reported using mari- 
juana within the last 10 days. 

Equally frightening, as the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has pointed out, is 
the link between this drug use and 
crime. The crime rate in Arizona has 
doubled, from roughly 19,000 in 1985 to 
more than 28,000 violent crimes by 1995. 

Ask yourself why. Why do we have 
this surge in violent crime? Why do we 
have this dramatic surge in juvenile 
drug use? Let me recite the record of 
the Clinton administration. 

First, upon taking office, President 
Clinton gutted 80 percent of the staff of 
the Office of National Drug Control 
Policy. He took the staff from 146 at 
the level when he acquired office to 25, 
an 80 percent reduction. 

One of the first announced goals of 
Attorney General Janet Reno was to 
reduce the mandatory minimum sen- 
tence for drug trafficking and related 
Federal crimes. 

The Clinton administration national 
security policy subsequently passed 
and the President signed a new direc- 
tive ordering a massive reduction in 
Defense Department support for inter- 
diction efforts. 

And, as we all recall, President Clin- 
ton’s Surgeon General called repeat- 
edly for serious consideration of drug 
legalization. 

We have a problem in this Nation. It 
is a serious one. It is one where we 
have abandoned the war on drugs. My 
friend the gentleman from Kansas 
pointed out early on that the President 
was AWOL in this fight. I think he in- 
deed is AWOL in this fight. 

Almost a year ago, former First Lady 
Nancy Reagan came before our sub- 
committee and asked a very telling 
question. How could it be that we had 
gone from winning and making serious 
progress in the war to stop, at least to 
stop the ever increasing use of drugs by 
more and more of our children and the 
use of dangerous drugs? How could it 
be that we had in a span of just 3 years 
dropped so dramatically from signifi- 
cant success in that area to significant 
failure? 

Chairman ZELIFF’S subcommittee in 
the writing of this report held 5 over- 
sight hearings during 1995 to assess the 
status of the Nation’s drug control 
strategy. While I will not belabor each 
of the points, some are worth making 
note of. 

First of all on March 9, 1995, Bill Ben- 
nett, a respected scholar in this area, a 
respected leader in this Nation, and the 
former drug czar and former Office of 
National Drug Control Policy Chief of 
Staff John Walters both testified, and I 
quote, if the drug use trends continue, 
by 1996 the Clinton administration will 
have presided over the greatest in- 
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crease in drug use in modern American 
history. 

What has that led to? Let me cite 
just some of the sad statistics. I note 
that the President today has convened 
a conference to address this issue. I ap- 
plaud him for that effort but I am con- 
cerned that it is only an election year 
effort. 

Casual drug use in America is dra- 
matically up in virtually every age 
group and for every illicit drug, includ- 
ing heroin, crack cocaine, hydro- 
chloride, LSD, non-LSD hallucinogens, 
methamphetamines, inhalants, stimu- 
lants and marijuana. 

Ask yourself why. For one reason, 
the nationwide street price for most il- 
licit drugs is lower than at any time in 
recent history. It is because this ad- 
ministration reduced its efforts to 
interdict the flow of drugs into this 
country. It has also dramatically re- 
duced its efforts to cut off source pro- 
duction. 

The potency of the drugs, the same 
drugs, particularly heroin and crack, is 
higher according to the nationwide sur- 
vey than any time in recent history 
and nationwide drug-related emer- 
gency room admissions are also at an 
all-time high. 

It is a situation which has gone unno- 
ticed by the press and which must not 
go unaddressed by our Nation. We are 
at risk of losing a generation of Ameri- 
cans and we must do something about 
it. 

I could cite a great deal of statistics. 
I am sure the gentleman has them of 
his own. For example, the nationwide 
Pride survey of 200,000 students showed 
that 1 in 3 American high school sen- 
iors now smokes marijuana. There has 
been a 36-percent increase in cocaine 
use among students in grades 9 through 
12 just since 1991 and 1992. Hallucinogen 
use by high school students has risen 
by 75 percent since the 1988-1989 report- 
ing period. Cocaine-related episodes in 
1994 reached their all-time high in U.S. 
history, a 15-percent increase from 1993 
and a 40-percent increase from 1988. 

These statistics cannot be ignored. It 
is time that the President address this 
issue. it is critical that the Nation do 
something about this. I think the 
statement of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that the President has been AWOL, 
absent without leave, on this issue are 
exactly right. It is time that he did ap- 
point a tough drug czar, it is time that 
we went back to working interdiction, 
it is time that we went back to exam- 
ining the transit zone, it is time that 
we made a serious effort to go at 
source production in the source-pro- 
ducing countries. We know those coun- 
tries. We had effective efforts before 
them to begin with. 

But more than any of that, it is time 
for this President to lead nationally, to 
set an example. He has to take the 
bully pulpit and talk about this 
scourge or he will be responsible for 
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the loss of a generation of Americans 
to illegal drugs and their corrupting in- 
fluence. 

Mr. TIAHRT. I could not agree more 
with the gentleman from Arizona. 

We have fundamentally three prob- 
lems in the United States today: 

One is economic and that is where we 
are struggling to balance the budget. If 
nothing else we would create more 
jobs, and I think that is very impor- 
tant for people who are trying to rise 
out of poverty and get out of the situa- 
tion where drug abuse is so prevalent. 

The second major problem is kind of 
our social structure, how we deal with 
people truly in need. Our welfare sys- 
tem needs to have the work ethic put 
back into it. Many people are trapped 
into a system that is hopeless. They 
cannot see a way of dealing with it. 
And so they resort to drugs to escape 
temporarily. 

One thing that we could do in our 
legislative process is get the work 
ethic back into the welfare system so 
that people can have hope. We have 
heard so much about self-esteem. But 
we cannot have self-esteem without ac- 
complishment, and we cannot have ac- 
complishment without work. It is so 
important that we get our work ethic 
back into our system. 

We also have got to provide opportu- 
nities for people as they rise out of 
poverty. That is why this Congress has 
supported increasing college loans. It is 
very important for the future of this 
country. But we must also, in order to 
effectively progress in education, 
eliminate the deadwood, like programs 
of Goals 2000, which has been largely 
ineffective. We spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the bureaucracy here 
inside the Beltway and do not educate 
one child. it is wasted money. That 
money would be more effectively spent 
by States directly in the classroom. 

But we also must look at our crimi- 
nal justice system and how we deal 
with those who by their very violent 
acts and by their total excessive abuse 
and by pushing drugs on minors and 
young people, that we deal with them 
quickly and harshly. 

We must enforce the hot stove prin- 
ciple. When someone puts their hand 
on a hot stove, it does not take long to 
figure out that that is not the type of 
action that we want to follow up on or 
do again. So should our crime system 
be. That when someone commits an act 
that is not acceptable to our society, 
like pushing drugs to minors, like vio- 
lent acts of criminals, then they should 
have quick and just punishment and 
not let it linger on. That is the second 
major problem and it is part of the so- 
cial structure that we can deal with in 
some part through legislation. 

But the third problem in our society 
is a crisis of the soul, a problem of the 
heart. This is a problem, and this is not 
going to go away by spending more 
money on social programs. This coun- ` 
try has spent since the 1960s $5 trillion 
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on our social programs. Yet every so- 
cial indicator that we have, drug abuse, 
violence, divorce, domestic violence, 
child abuse, is all getting worse. We 
have spent a tremendous amount of 
money. 

In order to make $1 trillion, one 
would have to make about $1 million 
dollars a day for 2,000 years just to get 
$1 trillion. It is a tremendous amount 
of money. People do not realize how 
much money that is. But yet we have 
spent it trying to increase the lot for 
people who are truly in need and it has 
been wasted. We must change the sys- 


tem. 

But in dealing with the crisis of the 
soul, the money is not going to be solv- 
ing the problem. Instead, we are going 
to have to each take ownership of the 
problem and it is going to have to start 
with individual responsibility, inside 
our home. 

If we want a better family, we must 
be better spouses, better parents, spend 
more time with our children. If we 
want to have a better church, it is im- 
portant that we be involved in the 
church, through attendance and 
through helping with classes like Sun- 
day School. If we want a better neigh- 
borhood or a better community, we 
have to be a better neighbor. It is this 
type of ownership that is going to 
change the problem. 

There is a gentleman who owns a ma- 
chine shop in Wellington, KS, just 
north of Wellington, KS. In about the 
mid 1960s, he grew tired of driving back 
and forth to Wichita, KS, where he had 
a job as a machinist at Boeing Com- 
pany and he started his own machine 
shop. He had 4 employees to start with. 
Now he is up to 200 employees. 

Last August I was in his brand new 
building which sits across the street 
from his original facility. In that build- 
ing he has a machine that is 30 feet 
wide and 200 feet long. It sits on 21 tons 
of concrete. The surface which is stain- 
less steel is totally flat. You can drop 
a marble or a ball bearing on it any- 
where on that surface and it will not 
roll. It is a 3-spindle 5-axis machine, 
and it cost $7 million for him to pro- 
cure the machine and get it placed in 
this building. 

As I looked at this machine, having 
come out of the aerospace industry, I 
asked him what parts was he going to 
manufacture on this machine. Bill 
Meredith is his name. 

He said, Lou know, I don't know at 
this point. I'm looking at several dif- 
ferent things.“ 

I was astounded. I thought, how is it 
that this man is successful when he 
does not even know what parts he is 
going to be running across this ma- 
chine which costs $7 million? 

So I asked him, “Bill, why is it 
you're so successful? Is it because 
you're willing to take the risk, to bor- 
row $7 million and employ additional 
people? Or is it because you're on the 
leading edge of technology?" 
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Bill said, It's really neither of that. 
It's not because I have borrowed the 
money or because I'm willing to take 
the risk. The reason I'm successful is 
because I have good people working for 
me." 

I thought, that is probably the solu- 
tion to our problems. We need to get 
good people involved in the process, to 
take ownership in the problems that 
we have in this country. 

In à book written by Marvin Olasky, 
who is à history professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, called the Tragedy of 
American Compassion, he talks histori- 
cally how we dealt with people who 
were truly in need over the years and 
how we used to require something from 
the people as they received benefits. 
The men would chop wood in the time 
when wood was used as à source of en- 
ergy and women would sew or take 
care of other children and they learned 
to read and they got involved back in 
the system and it helped them rise out 
of their temporary position of poverty 
into successfully participating in soci- 
ety. 

What we have now too often is a situ- 
ation where people have relied on the 
Government to provide for those truly 
in need. We pay taxes. It is the Govern- 
ment's problem. We have lost that 
ownership in solving the problems. 
Mostly it was charitable organizations 
that dealt with people who were truly 
in need. Now we have moved it to the 
Government and it has not worked ef- 
fectively. 

In order for us to make that transi- 
tion back to successfully moving peo- 
ple out of temporarily being poor as op- 
posed to being caught in the welfare 
cycle, second and third generation 
being caught, get them involved in 
moving into a productive time, Marvin 
Olasky advocates each of us being in- 
volved, good people being involved. 

I think that that is what this coun- 
try is going to have to do. We cannot 
rely on the Federal Government to 
solve our problems. We have a 30-year 
history after spending $5 trillion prov- 
ing that the system does not work. It is 
broke, it is anti-family, it is anti-work, 
it is anti-property accumulation. It 
teaches the wrong example for a sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Each of us must 
answer the call and take ownership in 
the problem. If we do, I think that we 
will have a much better country. 


—— 
D 2015 


DEBT, DEFICITS, AND BALANCED 
BUDGETS: THE TRUE DEBT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
WALDHOLTZ). The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HORN] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. HORN. Madam Speaker, today I 
want to continue the discussion of the 
debt, deficits, and balanced budgets. 
This is a true debt speech. Some of the 
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debt you hear about is only part of the 
debt. We are going to get into the un- 
funded liabilities again and what is 
really out there for ourselves, our chil- 
dren, and our grandchildren. 

"Blessed are the young, for they 
shall inherit the national debt," said 
President Herbert Hoover in a state- 
ment made in jest over six decades ago. 
Today the young, the old, and those of 
us in between have a significantly 
lower standard of living than we should 
have. 

Why is that? Federal deficits and un- 
funded promises have eaten away at 
the investment capital, the seed cap- 
ital, if you will, that America needs to 
grow. 

In the first chart here, we look at 
family income with and without defi- 
cits between 1980 and 1996. 

If Congress and the President for the 
last 26 years had run the country as 
most of us have run our family fi- 
nances—matching what we earn to 
what we spend—an average family 
would have had at least $5,000 more to 
spend each year; that is, roughly $100 
per week. Or they could also have paid 
a lower rate of interest on their home 
and their car. With 2 percent savings in 
interest, a $100,000 mortgage payment 
on a house would be $2,000 less each 
year, or nearly $200 per month, and 
greatly improved family job opportuni- 
ties would have resulted from that. 

The Federal Government deficits as 
well as unfunded promises, including 
the loan and credit guarantee losses ex- 
perienced by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, education loans, farm 
ownership, rural development loans 
and guarantees, insurance programs, 
including deposit insurance, the Pen- 
sion Benefit Guaranty Corporation, the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy and its flood insurance, and poten- 
tial losses from the government-spon- 
sored enterprises have contributed to 
reducing our standard of living even 
though a lot of good is done by all of 
these programs. 

The intent of many Federal promises 
is good, but the overall result has been 
that Uncle Sam has made over $50 tril- 
lion, that is a t“ for trillion, in prom- 
ises that we might not be able to af- 
ford, including a $4.9 trillion national 
debt, which is what we are grappling 
with this month, plus farm subsidy 
payments, inadequately funded civil 
service and military retirement, Medi- 
care, Medicaid, an ever-widening vari- 
ety of programs and other unfunded en- 
titlements. 

New Federal promises have often pro- 
duced costs adding to the debt and po- 
tential liabilities, and those costs have 
risen beyond their authors’ wildest 
dreams. 

During the next several minutes I 
will explore the issues surrounding 
Federal debt, including the yearly Fed- 
eral budget deficits, unfunded Federal 
promises, which together create the 
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yearly deficits, and Uncle Sam's poten- 
tial bankruptcy. 

Let us look a little bit at history. 
Ancient Athens, the world's first de- 
mocracy, it prospered during the sixth 
century before Christ. Athenians had 
no notion of deficit budgeting or of a 
national debt. In brief, budgets had to 
be balanced. If expenditure exceeded 
income, then either revenue had to be 
increased or spending reduced. 

“Prudent provision might build up 
reserves against rainy days," said Pro- 
fessor David Stockton, in his book 
The Classical Athenian Democracy," 
that was published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1990. 

Athens eventually fell to Sparta, but 
it was not because of any debt. Even 
though there was no notion of deficit 
budgeting or of a national debt in part 
of the ancient world, Rome briefly re- 
sorted to forced loans to the state dur- 
ing the Punic Wars. Coins, worth their 
content in precious metal, were the 
currency of ancient Rome and Greece. 
Printing of currency to finance govern- 
mental activities would be centuries 
away. 

In the modern era, government debt 
has achieved its full potential. As the 
economists noted, ever since King Ed- 
ward III of England defaulted on his 
debt to the Italian bankers in 1335, 
international investors have fretted 
about the high levels of government in- 
debtedness. 

A recurring theme throughout the 
history of the United States is that the 
Federal debt should be avoided. Thom- 
as Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, the pop- 
ulists, Dwight Eisenhower, Ross Perot, 
and numerous others have decried ex- 
cess Government spending. 

For instance, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, in his 1955 budget message, 
noted that one of the first problems of 
this Administration was to bring the 
budget under control.“ Jefferson, our 
third President, warned that the pub- 
lic debt is the greatest of dangers to be 
feared," and that debt and taxes were 
public evils of the first magnitude. 
They drained capital 
away * * * diverted it from productive 
enterprise, and supported a system of 
coercion, corruption and privilege that 
was the bane of every government and 
necessarily fatal to a free one.” 

Andrew Jackson believed that the 
national debt diverted funds from pro- 
ductive private uses into the unproduc- 
tive ones of providing Government 
services, and taking from the poor to 
the rich. During the Jackson adminis- 
tration in 1835 and 1836, the Federal 
debt was actually paid off. 

President Martin Van Buren, Jack- 
son’s successor, found that the creation 
in time of peace and a-debt likely to 
become permanent is an evil for which 
there is no equal. 

Even Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who led us out of the Depression of the 
1930’s, warned us about peacetime debt. 
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Said Roosevelt. Let us have the cour- 
age to stop borrowing to meet continu- 
ing deficits. * * * Any government, 
like any family, can for a year spend à 
little more than it earns. But you and 
I know that a continuation of that 
habit means the poor house. 

Our effort in this Congress is to stop 
big Federal deficits, and that effort has 
been supported for years and during 
most of his Presidency, by Ronald 
Reagan. He warned in his 1981 inau- 
gural address that Lou and I, as indi- 
viduals, can, by borrowing, live beyond 
our means, but only for a limited pe- 
riod of time. Why then do we think 
that collectively, as a Nation, we are 
not bound by that same limitation? 
For decades, we have piled deficit upon 
deficit, mortgaging our future and our 
children's future for the temporary 
convenience of the present. To con- 
tinue this long trend is to guarantee 
tremendous social, political and eco- 
nomic upheavals.” 

What is past is prologue is chiseled 
on the front of the National Archives, 
located between Constitution and 
Pennsylvania Avenues in Washington. 
Ignoring our forefathers’ warnings 
about debt and deficits is done at our 
own peril. What is past is prologue is a 
good guide. I recall one taxi driver who 
had an elderly lady he was touring 
around to see the sights of Washington. 
When she wondered what was meant by 
what is past is prologue, the driver 
translated it. He said. Lady, it means 
you ain't seen nothing yet." And that 
seems to be the situation we are in. 
How right that taxi driver was. 

The much complained about national 
debt under Franklin Roosevelt is mini- 
mal compared to the deficits run up 
based on 40 straight years of control of 
the House of Representatives by the 
Democratic majority. Balancing the 
budget, reducing debt and ending gov- 
ernment deficits are part and parcel of 
the same economic theme. This theme 
has been played out within Congress 
and the White House every year regard- 
less of party. 

In the 208 years since the adoption of 
the Constitution, the Federal Govern- 
ment has balanced the budget 105 
times, a slight majority. Unfortu- 
nately, in this century, the budget has 
only been balanced 27 times out of 96, 
and the last balanced budget was in 
1969. 

Large budget deficits in the 1980's, 
and the 1990’s have resulted in a soar- 
ing national debt. The debt will con- 
tinue to rise precipitously even with 
the balanced budget initiatives re- 
cently enacted by Congress despite the 
veto of the Balanced Budget Act initia- 
tive by President Clinton. 

No matter how much of a spender the 
President is, he can not expend funds if 
we do not appropriate them. That is 
the difference between the Democratic 
and a Republican Congress. 

Federal debt, despite our efforts, will 
approach $6.7 trillion by the year 2002 
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when, if we reach final agreement with 
the President, we will have a budget 
with no annual deficit, and that 
equivalency of going from the $5 tril- 
lion national debt now to the $1.7 tril- 
lion more to reach $6.7 trillion by the 
year 2002 will cost over $25,000 for every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 

The Federal debt will continue to 
grow even after the budget is balanced 
in the year 2002, with the elimination 
of the annual deficit. 

And why is that? Because through ac- 
counting manipulation only part of the 
debt increases are recorded in either 
the President's recommendations, in 
his submitted budget, and the budget 
as finally approved by the Congress. In- 
terest on Government trust funds, for 
example, is not included in the current 
budgets. That amounts to nearly $100 
billion a year paid to the trust fund be- 
cause the trust funds have been bor- 
rowed by Presidents, both Republican 
and Democratic, to give the illusion of 
reducing the annual deficit. Thus, the 
President's budget recommendation 
and the congressional budget hide the 
Federal trust fund yearly increase, and 
between 1991 and the year 2000, this will 
amount to over $1 trillion addition to 
our national debt. 

In 2002, after the so-called balanced 
no-deficit budget has been achieved, as- 
suming the President signs off on it in 
the next few months, budgetary sur- 
pluses using the current checkbook 
budgeting mechanism will have to ex- 
ceed $100 billion each year to end the 
increases in the national debt. 

Current debt management procedures 
are akin to a homeowner not recogniz- 
ing the interest expenses on the home 
mortgage. After 30 years, the heirs will 
discover that accumulated interest ex- 
penses exceed by many times the 
home's purchase price. 

If we are going to continue our im- 
prudent policies, then your grand- 
children wil have to pay for them. 
Imagine, your grandchild in the year 
2050, which might seem a long way 
away for many, but it is right around 
the corner once you hit your 20's and 
the world goes faster and faster; let us 
say the grandchild in 2050 is ready to 
retire, and instead he is told, “Your 
grandfather and others left this debt 
for you to pay. You cannot retire now. 
In fact, you owe over $200,000 in inter- 
est and other liabilities." 

Since 1970, the massive runup of the 
Federal debt has had no precedent in 
peacetime America. Major increases in 
Federal debt occurred during the Revo- 
lutionary War, during the War of 1812, 
during the Civil War, and certainly 
during the First World War and the 
Second World War, and of course the 
cold war which followed. 

As the Constitution took effect in 
1788, the debt had risen to $73 million 
for the cost of fighting the American 
Revolution. Just before the War of 1812, 
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the debt had actually decreased to $45 
million. Deficits during that war re- 
sulted in the debt increasing to $127 
million by 1815. In 1835, à Federal debt 
was paid off with a surplus, and with a 
surplus, an extensive debate occurred 
as to how that surplus might be re- 
turned to the people and to the States. 
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The Civil War saw the end of that 
talk. The debt increased from $65 mil- 
lion in 1860 to over $2.7 billion by 1866 
to fight the bloodiest war in our his- 
tory. 

The debt declined to $1.2 billion just 
before the First World War. In only 2 
years during that war—America’s first 
real entry into an international con- 
flict—the Federal debt rose by almost a 
factor of 10, to $25.5 billion. 

Between 1932 and 1940, during the 
presidency of Franklin Roosevelt, the 
Federal Government ran annual defi- 
cits between $2 billion and $4.3 billion. 
With the start of the Second World 
War, deficits increased dramatically to 
approximately $50 billion per year be- 
tween 1943 and 1945 as the war grew to 
& peak in the production of armaments. 
By 1946, the national debt had reached 
$270 billion. 

In the 1950's, the budget was balanced 
three times, and in the 1960's, it was in 
balance only once. Our budget has not 
been in balance, as I mentioned earlier, 
since 1969, the last year of the Johnson 
administration, the first year of the 
Nixon administration. Large deficits 
were run up in 1959 at the end of the Ei- 
senhower period, almost $13 billion. In 
1968, the end of the Johnson period, we 
had $25 billion. 

During the 1970's, the early 1980's, 
large deficits in the $20 billion to $80 
bilion range were experienced annu- 
ally. From 1982 to today, deficits have 
averaged over $200 billion per year. 

Now the bad news. The yearly defi- 
cits as reported in the recommended 
presidential and ultimately enacted in 
the congressional budgets are only a 
part of the story. The total debt in- 
crease each year nears $400 billion, 
when you include the interest paid on 
those Federal trust funds which I men- 
tioned earlier. That is a cost per family 
of almost $4,000 per year. 

Our national debt is a Federal liabil- 
ity or a promise to pay to the people 
that hold the bonds that are needed to 
be issued to manage that debt. It is the 
link between Federal liabilities and 
budget spending and revenues. Other 
Federal promises or liabilities often re- 
flect Government spending decisions, 
but the debt is the single-most impor- 
tant link between governmental deci- 
sions to spend and governmental reluc- 
tance to collect needed revenues, taxes, 
to cover the expenditures. 

The arithmetic of Federal deficits is 
very simple. Regretfully, it is an easily 
understood subtraction. Each year 
since 1969, the last year the budget was 
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balanced, the Federal Government has 
spent more than it has received in rev- 
enues. Thus, yearly revenues minus 
spending equals a surplus, or, if spend- 
ing has exceeded revenues, a deficit. 
The excess spending has obviously re- 
sulted in an annual deficit. So we have 
the yearly deficit plus last year’s debt, 
plus the interest on the trust funds, 
equal what is really the national debt 
of the United States. 

Congress in its budget resolution 
projects that the debt will reach ap- 
proximately $6.7 trillion by the end of 
fiscal year 2002. At that rate, interest 
will consume over 20 percent of the 
Federal budget by 2002, up from 3 per- 
cent in 1955. 

As I recall, the first time we had a 
$100-billion, operational budget was 
1965, the height of the Vietnam war 
during the Johnson administration, the 
beginning of the domestic Great Soci- 
ety. Now, that $100 billion ran the 
whole government and ran a war 
abroad that was a very difficult war. 
And yet that is what we willy-nilly 
provide as interest on the debt. Essen- 
tially what we pez for interest today is 
2 Johnson administration years at 
their height. That is our cost to man- 
age the national debt of today. 

The debt has increased 600 percent 
since 1980. It will go up another $1.7 
trillion between 1996 and the year 2002. 
Since the founding of the Republic, few 
issues have received the continuing at- 
tention that the annual Federal deficit 
and increasing national debt have at- 
tracted. Until this century, Federal 
deficits have been scrupulously avoided 
in peacetime. It has only been since the 
1930’s that Federal deficits have be- 
come commonplace. 

Some blame the English economist 
John Maynard Keynes. Keynes stressed 
that in order to revive a depressed 
economy government should spend 
more than it received in revenue in 
time of unemployment. When the econ- 
omy was prospering, however, the debt 
added to regain prosperity would be re- 
duced by increased taxation during 
that now new prosperity. 

President Franklin Roosevelt under- 
stood very well the first part of the 
Keynes theory of unemployment, the 
spending part, that would reduce un- 
employment. But he failed to adhere to 
the second part—the recoupment 
part—of recouping what you spend to 
get the economy moving again in bet- 
ter time. 

When the economy was booming and 
there was full employment stimulated 
by the Second World War, Government 
should have financed our armaments 
through increased taxation on individ- 
uals and corporations. Instead, the 
Government took the easy way out; it 
issued Government bonds. Those are 
the bonds on which we pay interest and 
which we use to manage the national 
debt. 

Most legislators obviously do not 
want to raise taxes. That is not a popu- 
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lar thing to do. So your only other 
choice is to cut spending. Most Presi- 
dents do not want to recommend new 
taxes. So both the Congress and the 
President, since the Great Depression 
of 1929, have to accept blame for the 
current $5 trillion national debt. But 
mostly the Congress over the last 40 
years has to accept it because, very 
frankly, the President cannot spend a 
dime unless Congress appropriates it or 
by back-door spending authorizes a 
blank check which the President can 
use any time of night or day. 

Federal deficits and debt run counter 
to American thriftiness. The penny 
saved is a penny earned" ethic is a 
vital part of our American heritage. 
Most of the children’s stories of the 
19th century stressed that work ethic, 
that ethic of a penny saved is a penny 
earned. We all know the children’s 
story about the wise ant who prepared 
for winter by storing up on food and 
doing one’s duty to one’s family, and 
the grasshopper that blithely played 
and played and did not work and sim- 
ply did not save a thing. Of course, the 
grasshopper had problems. The grass- 
hopper froze during winter. If the 
grasshopper did not starve to death, 
perhaps the ant was charitable enough 
to provide food through the bad times 
of the storms. 

Thrift has guided our day-to-day liv- 
ing for many generations. Today Amer- 
icans are demanding that the Federal 
Government practice thrift as we prac- 
tice it in our families, in our busi- 
nesses, in our schools, in our religious 
institutions. It is clear to most Ameri- 
cans that we must stop spending more 
than we take in. We must reduce taxes, 
and we must keep Federal programs 
that work and get rid of those that do 
not work. 

When wil we see Federal budget 
makers practicing good old American 
thrift? Not until Congress and the 
President have the will to cut more 
spending, reduce taxes, and, thus, bal- 
ance the Federal budget. 

This Congress has the will. A major- 
ity of us have the will. It remains to be 
seen if the President has the will. 

There is both good and bad news 
about America's debt and deficits. The 
good news is that this Republican Con- 
gress has turned away from deficit 
spending. By our votes in committee 
and in the full] House of Representa- 
tives, we have cut spending and reallo- 
cated funds among programs. We have 
eliminated programs. 

The President claims he wants to cut 
spending, but he has vetoed several ap- 
propriations bills that did cut spend- 
ing. Republicans, through our continu- 
ing resolutions, CR's, as they are 
called, have continued on the path to à 
balanced budget by the year 2002 or 
sooner. 

We have done that without passing a 
balanced budget amendment to the 
Constitution. We passed it in this 
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House. We had the two-thirds vote. We 
had a number of Democrats join us on 
that. We could not pass it in the Sen- 
ate by one vote because about eight 
members of the Democratic Party who 
promised their constituents they would 
vote for that constitutional amend- 
ment did not vote for the balanced 
budget amendment. 

The Congressional budget for the fis- 
cal year 1996 requires that the Federal 
budget be balanced in 7 years. In his 
preliminary year fiscal year 1997 budg- 
et, President Clinton has jettisoned 
budget deficits of $200 billion for a 
budget surplus by 2002. 

The bad news is that waiting until 
2002 to end the deficits by balancing 
the budget will add $1.7 trillion to the 
national debt. That will ensure, at a 5- 
percent interest rate, $85 billion in ad- 
ditional yearly interest payments. In 
order to manage the national debt, 
which is steadily rising from $5 trillion 
to nearly $7 trillion over the next few 
years, we must engage in hard choices 
and we must set priorities. We cannot 
do all the things we have been doing. It 
is simply not prudent. 

The test of our political system will 
be whether it will jettison the debt and 
the deficit strategy of the past 50 years 
and adopt an economic growth strategy 
that wil ensure our children and our 
grandchildren's economic future. 

Why is it better to balance the budg- 
et sooner rather than later? The sooner 
the rise in the debt is stopped, the bet- 
ter is the chance that America will 
enjoy healthy economic and social 
growth. Family incomes would in- 
crease by many thousands of dollars if 
the budget is balanced sooner rather 
than later. 

Our Nation's economic health is at 
stake. Our Federal Government's 
health and the economy will depend on 
how well we manage our debt and the 
potential liabilities and promises, such 
as those in welfare, Medicare, Medic- 
aid, and Social Security, among others. 

The members of the Social Security 
System deserve better than they have 
received. They deserve a better invest- 
ment strategy than has been used for 
the last few decades. 

Growing Federal debt is like a fever. 
The higher it gets, the sicker the pa- 
tient. 

Let us take a look at a chart that re- 
flects the economic fever of a number 
of countries. In Europe, an economi- 
cally healthy government is defined as 
having a government's debt to the 
gross domestic product—some of us 
grew up calling that the gross national 
product—ratio of no more than 30 per- 
cent of debt to GDP. The national debt 
of the United States to gross national 
product ratio is 70. Belgium and Italy 
have the highest debt to GDP ratio in 
Europe, namely 142 and 125. They have 
a very bad fever. 

As the fever debt to GDP ratio goes 
up, a nation’s output goes down. 
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Economists estimate that doubling the 
current fever level of the United States 
would reduce our country’s output by 6 
to 12 percent. But, more important, as 
the fever rises, investor confidence 
falls. There is a limit to how much debt 
investors are willing to hold in Federal 
bills, notes and bonds. As the debt goes 
up, the risk of default goes up. 

At some point, domestic and foreign 
purchasers of our debt will begin liq- 
uidating their holdings. Disaster could 
strike with interest rates skyrocketing 
and the stock market falling in a 
panic. That will not be the first time or 
the last. 

The economic psychology could mean 
depressed investment, reduced output, 
declining family wages, with parallel 
reductions in household spending. 

In addition, the exchange rate de- 
clines as investors sell dollars. Wide- 
spread bankruptcies would occur. Even 
a Government default could be pos- 
sible. 

With all this, we would be in the mid- 
dle of a financial and economic disas- 
ter. 

Looking around the world, those na- 
tions—a few of them called the little 
and big tigers, as you know—that are 
economically the healthiest, have very 
low economic fevers. Let us name a 
few: Singapore, Chile in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Republic of China on Taiwan, 
Korea, Hong Kong, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia. They all have low debt 
to gross domestic product ratios. 
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And guess what, these are the coun- 
tries that over the last quarter of a 
century have had deficits which were 
less than half of those in other coun- 
tries. The net result of budget sur- 
pluses is a stable well-valued currency, 
interest rate stability, and single digit 
inflation. 

Let us look at the weaker dollar and 
what that means for this country. 

Over the last few decades the dollar 
has crashed against the German mark 
and the Japanese yen, as foreign ex- 
change traders around the world, con- 
tinue to show their concern about gov- 
ernments with large debts including 
Mexico, Italy, France, and even Orange 
County, CA. The foreign exchange trad- 
ers are shifting their anxiety to the 
United States as a whole. 

We are being taken to the woodshed 
by the world’s foreign exchange man- 
agers for excessive debt and excessive 
promises. Historically this is surpris- 
ing. As noted earlier, throughout most 
of America’s history our political lead- 
ers have clearly opposed an increase in 
peacetime debt. 

Economists for the most part agree 
that Federal borrowing, over the last 
25 years, has led to higher interest 
rates. Higher interest rates cost con- 
sumers dollars, dollars that they could 
have used to advance the good of them- 
selves, their families, to provide for 
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education and to provide for better 
housing whatever. For instance, a l- 
percent increase in interest rates costs 
a family obviously $1,000 each year for 
every $100,000 in mortgage payments. 

If the Federal Government had bal- 
anced the budget each year since 1980, 
the debt would be one-fifth of what it is 
today, or $1 trillion, not the $5 trillion 
that faces us during this month as we 
seek to raise the debt ceiling to man- 
age that debt. That level of debt would 
have left trillions of dollars available 
for productive private sector invest- 
ment. Balanced budgets would have 
meant more business investment, thus 
more jobs and more personal savings. 
The result would have been more reve- 
nue for Government since the economy 
would have been in good health and 
productive, and Government could 
have pursued relevant taxes on that 
economy, and the fever would be very 
low. 

Americans have over $12 trillion in 
corporate and individual debt out- 
standing. Just a 2-percent reduction in 
interest rates means a savings of 
roughly $240 billion or nearly $2,600 on 
average, for every American family. 
Alan Greenspan, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, has told congressional 
committees that a balanced budget—or 
assurance that we are on a glide path 
to a no deficit budget which would be 
credible—would mean if done by 2002, a. 
drop of 2 points in interest for the citi- 
zen. If you had an 8 percent mortgage, 
it would be a 6 percent mortgage. If 
you had a 10 percent interest on your 
consumer debt, it would become an 8 
percent interest rate. If you had a stu- 
dent loan, you would save money and 
so on. Federal deficits mean lower in- 
vestment, consumption, and savings. 

Personal savings are vital for citi- 
zens' retirement, for home purchases, 
for education, for health care expenses, 
as well as for the Nation's economic 
growth and development. Excessive 
Federal debt is cheating our citizens, it 
is cheating our children and our grand- 
children out of a higher living standard 
by providing them with less money to 
save, less money to consume, less 
money to invest. 

Today, a rising Federal deficit has 
cheated the average citizen out of the 
opportunity to save, to consume, or to 
invest thousands of dollars since 1969. 
It is much more desirable for the aver- 
age family to be able to choose among 
alternative goods, or to choose to save 
or not to save as they might desire. 
Business investment has suffered the 
same consequences—less money to save 
has led to less money for business in- 
vestment. What does this mean? It 
means fewer jobs and lower profits. 

Now let us talk about hot money. 

The Federal debt and the unfunded 
promises are mostly hot money. As 
noted above, hot money are the dollars 
stolen from future generations. It is 
the benefits that Members of Congress 
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and the President have often agreed 
upon in order to assure their reelec- 
tion. 

This hot money expended over 25 
years has significantly lowered each 
American family's standard of living. 
Hot money not only breeds 
intergenerational inequity, it also is 
simply reckless money in that it en- 
courages those types of political pro- 
grams and political payoffs. It is unjust 
by cheating taxpayers with higher in- 
terest rates, and it has immoral con- 
sequences in that it cheats the poor 
and the middle class out of jobs. 

Let us talk about the lower standard 
of living that results. According to 
Martin Feldstein, the President of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, the costs of the last 16 years of 
deficits to an average American family 
has been a loss of $500 per month. With 
this $500 loss each month, you family 
could have bought a nice car, could 
have bought a house perhaps worth 
$50,000 more than the one you live in, 
could have paid for your children's col- 
lege education, could have paid a lot of 
hospital bills. 

For each of the last 26 years of Fed- 
eral deficits, which has led to à weaker 
dollar, which has led to higher interest 
rates, it has led to lower investment 
and lower savings. The result is a lower 
standard of living for the average 
American family. 

Trade deficits and the Federal debt 
are increasing. Federal debt and inter- 
national trade deficits are the two 
major constraints limiting private in- 
vestment. Thus, economic prosperity is 
closely tied to the Federal debt. Gov- 
ernment surpluses are a key factor in 
increasing prosperity and raising the 
standard of living. 

When does Government debt become 
excessive? Well, debt by itself is only a 
partial measure of whether Govern- 
ment fiscal policy is sustainable. 

After the Second World War the 
United States and Great Britain had 
debt to gross domestic product ratios 
of 114 and 260 percent respectively. 
Winning the Second World War was ab- 
solutely crucial for democracy. By 1974, 
the United States had an economic 
fever, a debt to GDP ratio, reduced to 
roughly 34 percent for the gross Fed- 
eral debt and 25 percent for the pub- 
licly held debt. What really counts is 
keeping the peacetime debt, the eco- 
nomic fever, very low. A high debt 
growth rate, a rising fever, foreshadows 
fiscal difficulty. 

Today, besides the United States, 
Sweden, Italy, and Canada, several 
other so-called developed countries 
have rapidly growing national debts. 
Italy has one of the world's largest 
debts. Financial markets have penal- 
ized Italy for its growing debt by de- 
manding a 5 percent premium on Gov- 
ernment bonds, and this is just the be- 
ginning. The economic penalties for 
large debts can include insolvency, 
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hyper inflation, illiquidity, depression, 
broken promises to pensioners and tax 
rate increases, and, needless to say, 
when you sum it up, it is a greatly re- 
duced standard of living for all con- 
cerned. 

When I talk to my constituents back 
home in the Long Beach to Downey 
area about the Federal budget, they 
often wonder why we here in Congress 
cannot balance the Federal budget this 
year. They reason that their family, 
their business and their State and local 
government with which they are famil- 
iar in à similar position would be able 
to balance the budget in a year or 
maybe two at the longest. 

Let us look at the Federal deficit as 
an average American family might 
look at it if it was their deficit. If the 
Federal Government were an average 
American family, it would be earning 
$40,000 à year and spending $44,000, run- 
ning a 10 percent of $4,000 yearly defi- 
cit. Cutting back spending by $4,000 or 
$350 per month could be accomplished 
with some minimal financial pain by 
most families. 

For instance, a fami*'y might decide 
to vacation at a local beach instead of 
at Disneyland or family members may 
decide to reduce their premium cable 
channels and their lottery ticket pur- 
chases. A new car purchase might be 
delayed for a year. 

The point here is that a 10-percent 
cutback in spending is not incon- 
sequential, but it would have only a 
short-term impact on lifestyle. If it 
were the average family, the Federal 
Government would run about a 10-per- 
cent deficit of this year's congressional 
budget resolution. 

This same budget resolution balanced 
the budget over 7 years. This seems 
like a long time to me and many others 
and certainly to most of my constitu- 
ents. The Federal dollar chain, as you 
look at it, and it gets a little com- 
plicated, it has several links which, as 
in many chains, are interrelated. The 
Federal dollar chain is 75 years long. It 
begins with today's taxes paid by each 
citizen; that is the purple part of the 
chart, and ends with social security 
promises to the 18 year old just enter- 
ing today's work force. That 18 year 
old will probably live to be a 93 year 
old. These links also relate to what the 
Government owns. Those are the as- 
sets, the Federal revenues, income re- 
ceived by the Federal Government and 
over 1,300 Federal spending programs 
and accounts. Like all chains it is only 
as strong as its weakest link. 

The Federal dollar chain links are 
very critical to each other. Weak links 
limit the capability of the Federal 
Government to meet the needs, pay for 
the promises and perform at peak effi- 
ciency. At the top of the Federal dollar 
chain is the U.S. net worth, the black 
link. Attached to this link are assets in 
green and promises liabilities in red 
and the last promise in red, the link, is 
to the national debt. 
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The debt, as I noted earlier, is the re- 
sult of very simple arithmetic. Reve- 
nues in purple minus spending in yel- 
low. Revenues in purple and spending 
in yellow are what we often focus on 
here in Congress. Today the link be- 
tween net worth, national assets and 
promises or fiscal liabilities to spend- 
ing and revenues is critical in our ex- 
amination of what is the true national 
debt. Our true national debt, the sum 
of all Federal promises, including our 
yearly deficits, is overwhelming us. It 
is time that Government starts using a 
balance sheet to track its long-term 
promises. These promises must be 
matched with assets. Government's 
ability to pay for promises can be pre- 
dicted by how they match up with var- 
ious Government assets. 


Now most of these assets you obvi- 
ously cannot sell and you do not want 
to sell. We do not want to sell any na- 
tional parks or anything like that. But 
we have to take a very careful look at 
public land and other aspects and see if 
it is not of recreational cultural histor- 
ical heritage value, could there be 
some investment there that helps us 
reduce the debt. It might be minimal, 
but it is more than we are doing now. 


Today the Federal Government's 
elected Representatives and the Presi- 
dent focus almost exclusively on this 
year's income, the revenues from the 
taxes, and its expenses, the outlays. 
Little consideration is given to long- 
term promises and how they will be 
paid. Promises have been made to fund 
entitlements; that is, mandatory 
spending such as Social Security, Gov- 
ernment workers' retirement benefits, 
veterans’ pensions, black lung pro- 
grams, Federal workers’ compensation, 
and welfare and unemployment bene- 
fits. Over a 25-year period these prom- 
ises are estimated to total nearly $25 
trillion according to a study completed 
by citizens for budget reform drawing 
on data from the Department of the 
Treasury's financial management serv- 
ice and other Federal and credible pri- 
vate sources. These entitlement pro- 
grams are nearly 49 percent of the Fed- 
eral Government's long-term liability. 
What about the other 51 percent? 


Other promises include Federal in- 
surance, deposit insurance for banks, 
flood insurance administered by 
FEMA, the Federal Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation. That amounts 
to about $5 trillion; those and similar 
comparable entities total 11 percent. 
Health includes Medicare which is 
roughly $10 trillion in financial liabil- 
ities. That totals 19 percent. Govern- 
ment-sponsored enterprises such as 
Fannie Mae, Fannie Mac, all the Fed- 
eral home loan banks total $1 trillion 
or 2 percent. Loans and guarantees in 
general amount to another trillion dol- 
lars or 2 percent. 
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The national debt is the direct link 
between the long-term promises, the li- 
abilities, and income and expenses. 
Every year since 1969, the last year we 
had a balanced budget, Federal ex- 
penses have exceeded Federal income, 
the revenues. 

Fiscal discipline, balancing budgets, 
reducing promises, are key features for 
restoring our Nation's economic health 
and assuring our Nation's future pros- 
perity. Typically, Government budget 
deficits reduce savings. Lower individ- 
ual and corporate savings are a prelude 
to less investments and falling exports. 
Investment falls because reduced sav- 
ings and the limits of them limits the 
amount of loanable funds, pushing the 
interest rates up. Exports are reduced 
because rising interest rates cause the 
dollar to rise in value. In the end, trade 
deficits lead to money being taken out 
of the United States. 

Over the long haul, the Nation's cap- 
ital stock declines with lower invest- 
ment. The net result here is less pro- 
ductive capacity, and the Nation's out- 
put declines. As investment and capital 
are crowded out, productivity grows 
slower and slower, and real wages de- 
cline more and more. The bottom line 
is very simple: The people earn less. A 
most disturbing trend occurs as assets 
are reclaimed by foreigners. 

Each of us has less and is left with 
less as foreigners earn our interest, col- 
lect our rents, earn our profits. Bal- 
ancing the Federal budget must be 
combined with policies that simplify 
and reduce both individual and cor- 
porate taxes, establish adequate cur- 
rency reserves, provide for an open 
economy, allow imports and foreign 
competition, strongly support Amer- 
ican exports, provide domestic eco- 
nomic stability, and reform Federal in- 
surance programs, the retirement secu- 
rity system, and the various health 
systems. 

When the Federal Government makes 
a promise, it should be kept. Promises 
made, promises kept. We have heard a 
lot of people make promises. They have 
not kept them. Many of us have tried 
to keep them, and have kept them. 

Through our oversight program in 
Congress, we must review every single 
program for not only its economy and 
its efficiency, but we also must assure 
that our customer, you, we, the tax- 
payers, secure what was promised. This 
is a very tall order. It is clear that for 
the United States to remain the 
world’s major economic, military, and 
political leader, it must lead with fis- 
cal policies that provide for a balanced 
budget. It must adopt policies that en- 
courage economic growth and oppor- 
tunity for all of our citizens. The Fed- 
eral Government should not spend 
more than the sum of what it has, and 
what it can raise from future genera- 
tions. 

The benefits of deficit reduction are 
in the long-term. The currency of the 
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United States is strengthened. Domes- 
tic interest rates are reduced. Federal 
bond rates decrease. The standard of 
living for all American families will 
rise. Savings increase. Investment in- 
creases. Foreign trade deficits over the 
long-term decrease. More and better 
jobs are created. 

What must really be done to ensure 
that these benefits result from a pru- 
dent fiscal policy approved by Con- 
gress, and hopefully by the President? 
We need to balance the budget as soon 
as possible. If it is 2002, fine. 

Some of think we should have bal- 
ance the budget faster. We need to re- 
duce the Federal interest payments as 
& percentage of the gross domestic 
product. We need to decrease Federal 
spending, keeping high priority pro- 
grams, getting rid of low priority pro- 
grams. In this, the average citizen, the 
consumer of Government services, the 
taxpayer, ought to be involved in tell- 
ing us which programs are working sat- 
isfactorily and which ones are not 
working satisfactorily. 

We need to give tax reductions as the 
budget surplus kicks in. We need to 
match long-term promises to what the 
Federal revenues will be. Balanced 
budgets, reduced debt, should be sought 
with the following outcomes in mind. 
These outcomes should include in- 
creased levels of personal consumption, 
higher savings rates, reduced Federal 
Government spending as a percent of 
gross domestic product; in brief, more 
money in the pockets of the average 
American citizen, the American middle 
class, the working people of this coun- 


try. l 

We need to greatly reduce unemploy- 
ment rates, with a special emphasis on 
young and minority populations. That 
is the proper investment policy, where 
the individual citizen can invest, where 
corporations, business—small and 
large—can invest. It is investment 
which stimulates the economy. We will 
hire more people. The result will be 
productive economy. 

I was tremendously impressed in lis- 
tening to Governor Engler of Michigan 
delivered his State of the State ad- 
dress. He said that if every Michigan 
business hired one more individual, 
then the unemployment roll in the 
State of Michigan would be eliminated. 
That is probably also true for the State 
of California. But first we must have 
ee to encourage entrepreneur- 

p. 

Significant increases in economic 
growth throughout the Nation and 
throughout urban and rural America 
are absolutely essential. That will be 
one of the results of a prudent fiscal 
policy that balances the budget. We 
wil also have poverty reduction with 
an emphasis on children—especially in 
the preventive health—when we bal- 
ance the budget and provide economic 
opportunity. 

We will be more cost-effective, we 
wil have higher quality health care, 
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education, and housing. There will be a 
greatly increased growth in economic 
productivity. After these various ac- 
complishments, and trimming the na- 
tional debt, President Hoover could 
change his paragraph from jest to 
truth and say. Blessed are the young, 
for they shall inherit prosperity." That 
Should be the new goal. No longer 
would the young inherit the national 
debt; that goal must be not only the 
guide for those of us in positions of re- 
sponsibility and trust, but also the 
goal for all Americans. 

Deficit and debt reduction are a cen- 
tral part of insuring economic growth 
and individual and family prosperity. 
We are on the road to ending Federal 
deficits and paying down the debt. We 
must maintain the course. Our future 
and the future of our children and our 
grandchildren are at stake. 

Madam Speaker, I do hope that this 
Congress will be the first one to bal- 
ance the budget for the 28th time, in 
this century. It is about time. 


——— 


RESIGNATION ^S MEMBER AND 
APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
WALDHOLTZ) laid before the House the 
following resignation as a member of 
the Joint Economic Committee: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, March 7, 1996. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SPEAKER: This letter constitutes my 
Ber resignation from the Joint Economic 
Committee. 
Sincerely, 
DAVID R. OBEY, 
Member of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, and pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 15 United States Code 1024(a), 
the Chair announces the Speaker’s ap- 
pointment to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the following Members of the 
House: 

Mr. HINCHEY of New York and 

Mrs. MALONEY of New York. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEPHARDT) for today, on 
account of a death in the family. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana (at the request 
of Mr. ARMEY) for today, on account of 
illness in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. MALONEY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs. MALONEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. KAPTUR, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. BROWDER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
today. 

Mr. GEJDENSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. TOWNS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. ESHOO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. CLAYTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cox of California) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HANSEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. RIGGS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GEKAS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Cox of California, for 5 minutes, 
today. 


for 5 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. MALONEY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RANGEL. 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. 

Mr. TOWNS in two instances. 
Mr. MARTINEZ. 

Mr. LAFALCE. 

Mr. MENENDEZ in two instances. 


Mr. COYNE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cox of California) and to 
include extraneous matter:). 

Mr. PORTMAN. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

Mr. NORWOOD. 

Mr. GOODLING, in two instances. 

Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HORN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee 
on House Oversight, reported that that 
committee had examined. and found 
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truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2778. An act to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces performing services for 
the peacekeeping efforts in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, and Macedonia shall 
be entitled to tax benefits in the same man- 
ner as if such services were performed in a 
combat zone, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3021. An act to guarantee the continu- 
ing full investment of Social Security and 
— funds in obligations of the United 

tates. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED PRIOR TO SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE FIRST 
SESSION OF THE 104TH CON- 
GRESS 


The President notified the Clerk of 
the House that, prior to the sine die ad- 
journment of the first session of the 
104th Congress, he approved and signed 
on the following dates bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

April 10, 1995: 

. 889. An act making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations and recissivus to pre- 
serve and enhance the military readiness of 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1995, and for other pur- 


April 11, 1995: 

H.R. 831. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to permanently extend 
the deduction for the health insurance costs 
of self-employed individuals, to repeal the 
provision permitting nonrecognition of gain 
on sales and exchanges effectuating policies 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
and for other purposes. 

April 17, 1995: 

H.R. 1345. An act to eliminate budget defi- 
cits and management inefficiencies in the 
government of the District of Columbia 
through the establishment of the District of 
Columbia Financial Responsibility and Man- 
agement Assistance Authority, and for other 
purposes. 

May 18, 1995: 

H.R 421. An act to amend the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act to provide for 
the purchase of common stock of Cook Inlet 
Region, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 517. An act to amend title V of Public 
Law 96-550, designating the Chaco Culture 
Archeological Protection Sites, and for other 


purposes. 

H.R. 1380. An act to provide a moratorium 
on certain class action lawsuits relating to 
the Truth in Lending Act. 

June 3, 1995: 

H.R. 1421. An act to provide that references 
in the statutes of the United States to any 
committee or officer of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the name or jurisdiction of 
which was changed as part of the reorganiza- 
tion of the House of Representatives at the 
beginning of the One Hundred Fourth Con- 
gress shall be treated as referring to the cur- 
rently applicable committee or officer of the 
House of Representatives. 

July 7, 1995: 

H.R. 483. An act to amend the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 to permit 
Medicare select policies to be offered in all 
States. 

July 27, 1995: 

H.R. 1944. An act making emergency sup- 

plemental appropriations for additional dis- 
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aster assistance, for anti-terrorism initia- 

tives, for assistance in the recovery from the 

tragedy that occurred at Oklahoma City, and 

making rescissions for the fiscal year ending 

September 30, 1995, and for other purposes. 
August 4, 1995: 

H.R. 2017. An act to authorize an increased 
Federal share of the costs of certain projects 
in the District of Columbia for fiscal years 
1995 and 1996, and for other purposes. 

August 14, 1995: 

H.R. 2161. An act to extend authorities 
under the Middle East Peace Facilitation 
Act of 1994 until October 1, 1995, and for 
other purposes. 

September 6, 1995: 

H.R. 535. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey the Corning National 
Fish Hatchery to the State of Arkansas. 

H.R. 584. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey a fish hatchery to the 
State of Iowa. 

September 6, 1995: 

H.R. 614. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the State of Min- 
nesota the New London National Fish Hatch- 
ery production facility. 

H.R. 1225. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to exempt employees 
who perform certain court reporting duties 
from the compensatory time requirements 
applicable to certain public agencies, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 2077. An act to designate the United 
States Post Office building located at 33 Col- 
lege Avenue in Waterville, Maine, as the 
“George J. Mitchell Post Office Building". 

H.R. 2108. An act to permit the Washington 
Convention Center Authority to expend reve- 
nues for the operation and maintenance of 
the existing Washington Convention Center 
and for preconstruction activities relating to 
a new convention center in the District of 
Columbia, to permit a designated authority 
of the District of Columbia to borrow funds 
for the preconstruction activities relating to 
& sports arena in the District of Columbia 
and to permit certain revenues to be pledged 
as security for the borrowing of such funds, 
and for other purposes. 

September 30, 1995: 

H.J. Res. 108. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1996, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2399. An act to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to clarify the intent of such Act 
and to reduce burdensome regulatory re- 
quirements on creditors. 

H.R. 2404. An act to extend authorities 
under the Middle East Peace Facilitation 
Act of 1994 until November 1, 1995, and for 
other purposes. 

October 3, 1995: 

H.R. 1817. An act making appropriations 
for military construction, family housing, 
and base realignment and closure for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1996, and for other pur- 


October 12, 1995: 

H.R. 2288. An act to amend part D of title 
IV of the Social Security Act to extend for 2 
years the deadline by which States are re- 
quired to have in effect an automated data 

ng and information retrieval system 
for use in the administration of State plans 
for child and spousal support. 
October 21, 1995: 

H.R. 1976. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies programs for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1996, and for other purposes. 

November 2, 1995: 

H.R. 402. An act to amend the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act, and for other 
purposes. 
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November 3, 1995: 

H.R. 716. An act to amend the Fishermen's 
Protective Act. 

H.R. 1026. An act to designate the United 
States Post Office building located at 201 
East Pikes Peak Avenue in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, as the “Winfield Scott 
Stratton Post Office". 

November 13, 1995: 

H.R. 1905. An act making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1996, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 2589. An act to extend authorities 
under the Middle East Peace Facilitation 
Act of 1994 until December 31, 1995, and for 
other purposes. 

November 15, 1995: 

H.R. 1103. An act to amend the Perishable 
Agricultural] Commodities Act, 1930, to mod- 
ernize, streamline, and strengthen the oper- 
ation of the act. 

H.R. 1715. An act respecting the relation- 
ship between workers' compensation benefits 
and the benefits available under the Migrant 
and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protec- 
tion Act. 

H.R. 2002. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1996, and for other purposes. 

November 19, 1995: 

H.J. Res. 123. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1996, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2020. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the United 
States Postal Service, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain Independent 
Agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1996, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2492. An act making appropriations 
for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1996, and for other pur- 
poses. 

November 20, 1995: 

H.J. Res. 122. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1996, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 436. An act to require the head of any 
Federal agency to differentiate between fats, 
oils, and greases of animal, marine, or vege- 
table origin, and other oils and greases, in 
issuing certain regulations, and for other 
p 3 

November 22, 1995: 

H.R. 2394. An act to increase, effective as of 
December 1, 1995, the rates of compensation 
for veterans with service-connected disabil- 
ities and the rates of dependency and indem- 
nity compensation for the survivors of cer- 
tain disabled veterans. 

December 8, 1995: 

H.R. 2519. An act to facilitate contribu- 
tions to charitable organizations by codify- 
ing certain exemptions from the Federal se- 
curities laws, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2525. An act to modify the operation 
of the antitrust laws, and of State laws simi- 
lar to the antitrust laws, with respect to 
charitable gift annuities. 

December 18, 1995: 

H.R. 2204. An act to extend and reauthorize 
the Defense Production act of 1950, and for 
other purposes. 

December 22, 1995: 

H.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1996, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2481. An act to designate the Federal 
Traingle Project under construction at 14th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Northwest, 
in the District of Columbia, as the “Ronald 
Reagan Building and International Trade 
Center“. . 
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December 23, 1995: 

H.R. 325. An act to amend the Clean Air 
Act to provide for an optional provision for 
the reduction of work-related vehicle trips 
and miles traveled in ozone nonattainment 
areas designated as severe, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 1240. An act to combat crime by en- 
hancing the penalties for certain sexual 
crimes against children. 

December 26, 1995: 

H.R. 1747. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to permanently extend 
and clarify malpractice coverage for health 
centers, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2336. An act to amend the Doug Bar- 
nard, Jr.—1996 Atlanta Centennial Olympic 
Games Commemorative Coin Act, and for 
other purposes. 

December 28, 1995: 

H.J. Res. 69. Joint resolution providing for 
the reappointment of Homer Alfred Neal as a 
citizen regent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

H.J. Res. 110. Joint resolution providing for 
the appointment of Howard H. Baker, Jr. as 
& citizen regent of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

H.J. Res. 111. Joint resolution providing for 
the appointment of Anne D'Harnoncourt as a 
citizen regent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

H.J. Res. 112. Joint resolution providing for 
the appointment of Louis Gerstner as a citi- 
zen regent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

H.R. 395. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse and Federal building to be 
constructed at the southeastern corner of 
Liberty and South Virginia Streets in Reno, 
Nevada, as the “Bruce R. Thompson United 
States Courthouse and Federal Building". 

H.R. 660. An act to amend the Fair Housing 
Act to modify the exemption from certain 
familial status discrimination prohibitions 
granted to housing for older persons. 

H.R. 965. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 600 Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Place in Louisville, Kentucky, as the 
Romano L. Mazzoli Federal Building". 

H.R. 1253. An act to rename the San Fran- 
cisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge as the 
Don Edwards San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

H.R. 2527. An act to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to improve 
the electoral process by permitting elec- 
tronic filing and preservation of Federal 
Election Commission reports, and for other 


purposes. 

H.R. 2547. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse located at 800 Market 
Street in Knoxville, Tennessee, as the How- 
ard H. Baker, Jr. United States Courthouse". 

December 29, 1995: 

H.R. 1878. An act to extend for 4 years the 
period of applicability of enrollment mix re- 
quirement to certain health maintenance or- 
ganizations providing services under Dayton 
Area Health Plan. 

H.R. 2539. An act to abolish the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to amend subtitle IV 
of title 49, United States Code, to reform eco- 
nomic regulation of transportation, and for 
other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS APPROVED PRIOR 
TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE FIRST SESSION OF THE 
104TH CONGRESS 


The President notified the Clerk of 
the House that, prior to the sine die ad- 
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journment of the first session of the 
104th Congress, he approved and signed 
on the following dates bills of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles: 

January 23, 1995: 

S. 2. An act to make certain laws applica- 
ble to the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government. 

February 9, 1995: 

S. 273. An act to amend section 61h-6 of 

title 2, United States Code. 
March 7, 1995: 

S. 257. An act to amend the charter of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars to make eligible 
for membership those veterans that have 
served within the territorial limits of South 
Korea. 

March 22, 1995: 

S. 1. An act to curb the practice of impos- 
ing unfunded Federal mandates on States 
and local governments; to strengthen the 
partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and State, local and tribal govern- 
ments; to end the imposition, in the absence 
of full consideration by Congress, of Federal 
mandates on State, local, and tribal govern- 
ments without adequate funding, in a man- 
ner that may displace other essential gov- 
ernmental priorities; and to ensure that the 
Federal Government pays the costs incurred 
by those governments in complying with cer- 
tain requirements under Federal statutes 
and regulations; and for other purposes. 

March 23, 1995: 

S. 377. An act to amend a provision of part 
A of title IX of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, relating to Indian 
education, to provide a technical amend- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

April 21, 1995: 

S. 178. An act to amend the Commodity Ex- 
change Act to extend the authorization for 
the Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes. 

May 22, 1995: 

S. 244. An act to further the goals of the 
Paperwork Reduction Act to have Federal 
agencies become more responsible and pub- 
licly accountable for reducing the burden of 
Federal paperwork on the public, and for 
other purposes. 

June 21, 1995: 

S. 349. An act to reauthorize appropria- 

tions for the Navajo-Hopi Relocation Hous- 


g Program. 

S. 441. An act to reauthorize appropria- 
tions for certain programs under the Indian 
Child Protection and Family Violence Pre- 
vention Act, and for other purposes. 

July 2, 1995: 

S. 962. An act to extend authorities under 
the Middle East Peace Facilitation Act of 
1994 until August 15, 1995. 

July 28, 1995: 

S. 523. An act to amend the Colorado River 
Basin Salinity Control Act to authorize addi- 
tional measures to carry out the control of 
salinity upstream of Imperial Dam in a cost- 
effective manner, and for other purposes. 

October 3, 1995: 

S. 464. An act to make the reporting dead- 
lines for studies conducted in Federal court 
demonstration districts consistent with the 
deadlines for pilot districts, and for other 


purposes. 

S. 532. An act to clarify the rules governing 

venue, and for other purposes. 
October 12, 1995: 

S. 895. An act to amend the Small Business 
Act and the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 to reduce the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of guaranteeing certain loans and 
debentures, and for other purposes. 

October 30, 1995: 

S. 1254. An act to disapprove of amend- 

ments to the Federal Sentencing Guidelines 
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relating to lowering of crack sentences and 
sentences for money laundering and trans- 
actions in property derived from unlawful 
activity. 

November 1, 1995: 

S. 227. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, to provide an exclusive right to 
perform sound recordings publicly by means 
of digital transmissions, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 268. An act to authorize the collection of 
fees for expenses for triploid grass carp cer- 
tification inspections, and for other pur- 


S. 1111. An act to amend title 35, United 
States Code, with respect to patents on bio- 
technological processes. 

November 15, 1995: 

S. 457. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to update references in 
the classification of children for purposes of 
United States immigration laws. 

November 28, 1995: 

S. 395. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Energy to sell the Alaska Power 
Administration, and to authorize the export 
of Alaska North Slope crude oil, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 440. An act to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to provide for the designation of 
the National Highway System, and for other 


S. 1328. An act to amend the commence- 
ment dates of certain temporary Federal 
judgeships. 

December 19, 1995: 

S. 1060. An act to provide for the disclosure 
of lobbying activities to influence the Fed- 
eral Government, and for other purposes. 

December 21, 1995: 

S. 790. An act to provide for the modifica- 
tion or elimination of Federal reporting re- 
quirements. 

December 23, 1995: 
S. 1465. An act to extend au pair programs. 
December 28, 1995: 

S. 369. An act to designate the Federal 
Courthouse in Decator, Alabama, as the 
"Seybourn H. Lynn Federal Courthouse", 
and for other purposes. 

S. 965. An act to designate the United 
States Courthouse for the Eastern District of 
Virginia in Alexandria, Virginia, as the Al- 
bert V. Bryan United States Courthouse. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HORN. Madam Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 9 o'clock and 7 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, March 8, 1996, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2202. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a report of violation of 
the Anti-Deficiency Act which occurred 
when the 114th Fighter Group, South Dakota 
Air National Guard improperly expended 
Federal funds to purchase elothing items for 
firefighters employed by the State of South 
Dakota, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1517(b); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2203. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the De- 
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partment's report entitled “Medicaid Drug 
Use Review Demonstration Projects," pursu- 
ant to Public Law 101-508, section 
4401(c)(2)(B) (104 Stat. 1388-160); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

2204. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the bi- 
monthly report on progress toward a nego- 
tiated settlement of the Cyprus question, in- 
cluding any relevant reports from the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 2737(c); to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

2205. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on international agreements transmitted to 
Congress after the deadline for their submis- 
sion, with reasons, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(b); to the Committee on International 
Relations. 

2206. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port of activities of the inspector general for 
the period April 1, 1995, through September 
30, 1995, and the Secretary’s semiannual re- 
port for the same period, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. app. (Insp. Gen. Act) section 5(b); to 
the Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2207. A letter from the Register of Copy- 
rights of the United States of America, 
transmitting the office’s report entitled 
“Waiver of Moral Rights in Visual 
Artworks” March 1, 1996, final report to the 
Congress, pursuant to Public Law 101-650, 
section 608(a)(2) (104 Stat. 5132); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2208. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army (Civil Works), transmitting the 
Department's reports entitled ‘National 
Study of Water Management During 
Drought" and “Managing Water for 
Drought," pursuant to sections 707 and 729 of 
the Water Resources Development Act of 
1986; to the Committee on Transportation 
and Infrastructure. 

2209. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the Department's re- 
port on the implementation of the National 
Intelligent Transportation Systems Pro- 
gram, pursuant to Public Law 102-240, sec- 
tion 6054(c)(1) (105 Stat. 2191); to the Commit- 
tee on Transportation and Infrastructure. 

2210. A letter from the Chairman, Prospec- 
tive Payment Assessment Commission, 
transmitting the Commission's report on 
issues affecting health care delivery in the 
United States, pursuant to Public Law 101- 
508, section 4002(¢)(1)(B) (104 Stat. 1388-36); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2211. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the annual report regarding the accessibility 
standards issued, revised, amended, or re- 
pealed under the Architectural Barriers Act 
of 1968, as amended, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
4151; jointly, to the Committee on Transpor- 
tation and Infrastructure and Economic and 
Educational Opportunities. 

2212. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the De- 
partment’s report on Medicaid drug rebate 
program best price changes and rebates 
claimed for 4th quarter calendar year 1992 
through 2d quarter calendar year 1994, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 102-585, section 602(b)(2) 
(106 Stat. 4970); jointly, to the Committees 
on Commerce, National Security, and Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CLINGER: Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight. H.R. 2202. A bill to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to improve deterrence of illegal immigration 
to the United States by increasing border pa- 
trol and investigative personnel, by increas- 
ing penalties for alien smuggling and for 
document fraud, by reforming exclusion and 
deportation law and procedures, by improv- 
ing the verification system for eligibility for 
employment, and through other measures, to 
reform the legal immigration system and fa- 
cilitate legal entries into the United States, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. 104—469 Pt. 2). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SCHUSTER: Committee on Transpor- 
tation and Infrastructure. H.R. 2276. A bill to 
establish the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion as an independent establishment in the 
executive branch, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. 104-475, Pt. 1). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. GOSS: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 375. Resolution waiving points of 
order against the conference report to ac- 
company the bill (H.R. 1561) to consolidate 
the foreign affairs agencies of the United 
States; to authorize appropriations for the 
Department of State and related agencies for 
fiscal years 1996 and 1997; to responsitu, re- 
duce the authorizations of appropriations for 
United States foreign assistance programs 
for fiscal years 1996 and 1997, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 104—476). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Ms. PRYCE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 376. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2703) to combat 
terrorism (Rept. 104-477). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


TIME LIMITATION OF REFERRED 
BILL 


Pursuant to clause 5 of rule X the fol- 
lowing action was taken by the Speak- 
er: 

H.R. 2276. Referral to the Committees on 
Government Reform and Oversight and the 
Budget extended for a period ending not 
later than March 11, 1996. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CALVERT: 

H.R. 3041. A bill to supplement the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 and to sup- 
plement the Federal Reclamation Laws by 
providing for Federal cooperation in non- 
federal projects and for participation by non- 
federal agencies in Federal projects; to the 
Committee on Resources. 

By Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 3042. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow individuals an ex- 
clusion from gross income for certain 
amounts of unearned income; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut: 

H.R. 3043. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to promote the continuity 
and portability of health insurance coverage 
by restricting discrimination based on 
health status, limiting use of preexisting 
condition exclusions, and making COBRA 
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continuation coverage more affordable; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. GOSS: 

H.R. 3044. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide disaster assistance loans 
for small businesses that operate within a 
unit of the National Park System or the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System, and have suf- 
fered substantial economic injury as a result 
of a partial shutdown of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the period beginning December 
15, 1995, and ending January 5, 1996; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. ABERCROMBIE (for himself 
and Mrs. MINK of Hawaii): 

H.R. 3045. A bill to amend chapter 3 of title 
28, United States Code, to provide for the ap- 
pointment in each Federal judicial circuit 
court of appeals, of at least one resident of 
each State in such circuit, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER of Louisiana: 

H.R. 3046. A bill to provide for one addi- 
tional Federal judge for the middle district 
of Louisiana; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ENSIGN (for himself and Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH): 

H.R. 3047. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit individual retire- 
ment accounts and certain individually di- 
rected accounts to acquire gold, silver, plati- 
num, or palladium bullion without treating 
the acquisition as a distribution; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EWING: 

H.R. 3048. A bill to authorize small entities 
to seek judicial review of agency certifi- 
cations of the economic impacts of rules on 
small entities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and in addition 
to the Committee on Small Business, for a 
period to be subsequently determined by the 
Speaker, in each case for consideration of 
such provisions as fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee concerned. 

By Mr. GOODLING (for himself and Mr. 


KILDEE): 

H.R. 3049. A bill to amend section 1505 of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 to provide 
for the continunity of the Board of Trustees 
of the Institute of American Indian and Alas- 
ka Native Culture and Arts Development; to 
the Committee on Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportunities. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (for 
himself, Mr. POMEROY, and Mr. AL- 


LARD): 

H.R. 3050. A bill to prohibit imports into 
the United States of meat products from the 
European Union until certain unfair trade 
barriers are removed, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
(for himself, Mr. KASICH, and Mr. 


MARKEY): 

H.R. 3051. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to further restrict certain ac- 
tivities relating to biological weapons, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mrs. KENNELLY: 

H.R. 3052. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide annual 
screening mammography and waive 
deductibles and coinsurance for screening 
mammography under the Medicare Program; 
to the Committee on Commerce, and in addi- 
tion to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
for a period to be subsequently determined 
by the Speaker, in each case for consider- 
ation of such provisions as fall within the ju- 
risdiction of the committee concerned. 


By Mr. MARKEY: 
H.R. 3053. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to. provide for a 
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voluntary system of spending limits and ben- 
efits for congressional election campaigns, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Oversight, and in addition to the Com- 
mittees on Commerce, the Judiciary, Ways 
and Means, and Government Reform and 
Oversight, for a period to be subsequently de- 
termined by the Speaker, in each case for 
consideration of such provisions as fall with- 
in the jurisdiction of the committee con- 
cerned. 
By Mrs. MYRICK: 

H.R. 3054. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to permit State and 
local government workers to perform volun- 
teer services for their employer or commu- 
nity organization or purpose without requir- 
ing the employer to pay them compensation; 
to the Committee on Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportunities. 

By Mr. NORWOOD (for himself, Mr. 
GOODLING, and Mr. CLAY): 

H. R. 3055. A bill to amend section 326 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to permit con- 
tinued participation by historically black 
graduate professional schools in the grant 
program authorized by that section; to the 
Committee on Economic and Educational 


H.R. 3056. A bill to permit a county-oper- 
ated health insuring organization to qualify 
as an organization exempt from certain re- 
quirements otherwise applicable to health 
insuring organizations under the Medicaid 
Program notwithstanding that the organiza- 
tion enrolls Medicaid beneficiaries residing 
in another county; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself, Mrs. 
MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. FATTAH, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Ms. NORTON, Ms. 
LOFGREN, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mr. WIL- 
SON, Ms. JACKSON-LEE, Mrs. 
MALONEY, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. 
TORKILDSEN, Mr. THOMPSON, Ms. 
WOOLSEY, Mr. Fazio of California, 
Mr. OLVER, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. BER- 
MAN, Mrs. MINK of Hawaii, Mr. HIN- 
CHEY, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, 
Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. FARR, Mr. SKAGGS, 
Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. BALDACCI, Mr. 
MEEHAN, Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
HASTINGS of Florida, Ms. BRown of 
Florida, Mr. COLEMAN, Ms. RIVERS, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. FIL- 
NER, Mr. BRYANT of Texas, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. MIL- 
LER of California, Mr. SANDERS, and 
Mr. WATT of North Carolina): 

H.R. 3057. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to eliminate the prohibitions on 
the transmission of abortion related mat- 
ters, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COX (for himself, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. SPENCE, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. DELAY, Mr. BOEHNER, Ms. 
MOLINARI, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. 
NUSSLE, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. SOLOMON, 
ANDREWS, Mr. BAKER of California, 
Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. BARTON of 
Texas, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. Bono, Mr. BREWSTER, Ms. BROWN 
of Florida, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
BUNNING of Kentucky, Mr. BURTON of 


CLINGER, Mr. COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. 
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CONDIT, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. ENGLISH of 
Pennsylvania, Ms. ESHOO, Mr. EWING, 
Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. FOLEY, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FUNDERBURK, 
Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. 
GILLMOR, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. Goss, 
Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. GUTKNECHT, Mr. 
HASTERT, Mr. HASTINGS of Washing- 
ton, Mr. HYDE, Mr. SAM JOHNSON, Mr. 
KINGSTON, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. 
KOLBE, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. MCINNIS, Mr. 
McINTOSH, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mr. 
PAYNE of New Jersey, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mr. PORTER, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Ms. 
ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. ROYCE, Mr. SALM- 
ON, Mr. SCARBOROUGH, Mrs. SEA- 
STRAND, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. SOUDER, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. TAL- 
ENT, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. UNDER- 
woop, Mr. WALKER, Mr. WELDON of 
Florida, Mr. WELLER, and Mr. ZM- 


MER): 

H. Con. Res. 148. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States is committed to the military 
stability of the Taiwan Straits and United 
States military forces should defend Taiwan 
in the event of invasion, missile attack, or 
blockade by the People’s Republic of China; 
to the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. GILMAN (for himself, Mr. LAN- 
TOS, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. BARRETT 
of Wisconsin, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. BEIL- 
ENSON, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. BOEH- 
LERT, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, 
Mr. CANADY, Mr. COYNE, Mr. 
DEUTSCH, Mr. DOYLE, Mr. DIAZ- 
BALART, Mr. DORNAN, Ms. DUNN of 
Washington, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. ENGEL, 
Mr. ENGLISH of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
FORBES, Mr. Fox, Mr. FRANKS of Con- 
necticut, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
FRISA, Mr. FROST, Mr. GORDON, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. GUNDERSON, Ms. 
HARMAN, Mr. HASTINGS of Florida, 
Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. HOSTETTLER, Mr. 
HOYER, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. KING, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
KLuG, Mr. Lazio of New York, Mr. 
LOBIONDO, Mr. LONGLEY, Mrs. LOWEY, 
Mr. MATSUI, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. 
MCDADE, Mr. MCINNIS, Mr. MEEHAN, 
Mr. METCALF, Mrs. MEYERS of Kan- 
sas, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. NEAL of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. NETHERCUTT, Mr. 
OLVER, Mr. ORTON, Mr. PAYNE of Vir- 
ginia, Ms. PRYCE, Mr. RAMSTAD, Mrs. 
ROUKEMA, Mr. SALMON, Mr. SANFORD, 
Mr. SAXTON, Mr. SAWYER, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. SOUDER, Mr. 
TEJEDA, Mr.  UNDERWOOD, Mr. 
CHABOT, Mrs. MEEK of Florida, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. BUNN of Oregon, Mr. 
KIM, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. TORKIL- 
DSEN, and Mr. TORRICELLI): 

H. Con. Res. 149. Concurrent resolution 
condemning terror attacks in Israel; to the 
Committee on International Relations. 

By Mr. CHRYSLER: 

H. Con. Res. 150. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the use of the Capitol Grounds for 
an event sponsored by the Specialty Equip- 
ment Market Association; to the Committee 
on Transportation and Infrastructure. 

By Mr. LANTOS (for himself, Mr. KING, 
Mr. ARMEY, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HAMIL- 
TON, Mr. FROST, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
BAKER of California, Mr. BALLENGER, 
Mr. BARR, Mr. BARTLETT of Mary- 
land, Mr. Bass, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. 
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BEREUTER, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BLILEY, 
Mr. BLUTE, Mr. BONO, Mr. CAMPBELL, 
Mr. Cox, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. DORNAN, 
Mr. EMERSON, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. 
FOLEY, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, 
Mr. FRISA, Mr. FUNDERBURK, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. HALL 
of Texas, Ms. HARMAN, Mr. HEINEMAN, 
Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. HOSTETTLER, Ms. 
LOFGREN, Mrs. LOWEY, Ms. MOLINARI, 
Mr. SAXTON, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. STOCKMAN, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. 
WATTS of Oklahoma, Mr. WELLER, 
and Mr. ZIMMER): 

H. Res. 374. Resolution condemning the 
visit of Louis Farrakhan to Libya, Iran, and 
Iraq and urging the President to take appro- 
priate action to determine if such visits and 
actions resulting from agreements or under- 
standings reached during these visits violate 
Federal law; to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

By Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut (for 
herself and Mr. MCDERMOTT): 

H. Res. 377. Resolution providing amounts 
for further expenses of the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct in the second 
session of the 104th Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on House Oversight. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of the rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 103: Mr. Mica. 
H.R. 109: Mr. BROWN of California. 


H.R. 499: Mr. STOCKMAN and Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 519: Mr. HOKE. 

H.R. 580: Mr. COMBEST and Ms. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 708: Mrs. KELLY. 

H.R. 713: Mr. CHAPMAN. 

H.R. 789: Mr. HANCOCK. 

H.R. 820: Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
Lewis of Kentucky, Mr. OWENS, and Mr. 
MINGE. 


H.R. 833: Mr. MOLINARI and Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

H.R. 858: Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 1023: Mr. GUTIERREZ, Mr. QUINN, and 
Mr. ARCHER. 

H.R. 1073: Mr. PAYNE of Virginia. 

H.R. 1074: Mr. PAYNE of Virginia. 

H.R. 1179: Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. FORD, Mr. QUILLEN, MR. FLAKE, 
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Mr. HastTincs of Florida, Mr. BISHOP, Ms. 
MCKINNEY, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. WATT of North 
Carolina, Mr. GORDON, and Mr. FRAZER. 

H.R. 1389: Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.R. 1406: Mr. VOLKMER, Mrs. THURMAN, 
Ms. ESHOO, and Mr. SAWYER. 

H.R. 1547: Mr. GUTIERREZ. 

H.R. 1656: Mr. MOAKLEY. 

H.R. 1661: Mr. WISE, Mr. CAMP, Ms. DUNN of 
Washington, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
NETHERCUTT, Mr. HYDE, and Mr. BLILEY. 

H.R. 1662: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H.R. 1687: Mr. NADLER, Mrs. MALONEY, Ms. 
MOLINARI, and Mr. CARDIN. 

H.R. 1711: Mr. TIAHRT, Mr. MILLER of Flor- 
ida, and Mr. RAMSTAD. 

H.R. 1828: Mr. PICKETT. 

H.R. 2011: Mr. HAYES. 

H.R. 2178: Mr. CLAY. 

H.R. 2200: Mr. HILLEARY, Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland, and Mr. MOORHEAD. 

H.R. 2230: Mr. STEARNS, Mr. PAYNE of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. SOLO- 
MON, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. FUNDERBURK, and Mr. 
LEWIS of Kentucky. 

H.R. 2240: Mr. CAMPBELL, Ms. MCKINNEY, 
and Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

H.R. 2272: Mr. DAVIS, Mr. THOMPSON, Ms. 
NORTON, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. ACKERMAN, and 
Mr. FILNER. 

H.R. 2276: Mr. STUPAK, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, 
Mr. FILNER, and Mr. BURTON of Indiana. 

H.R. 2508: Mr. NEY, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. JONES, 
and Mr. JEFFERSON. 

H.R. 2521: Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. MICA, Mr. MARTINI, 
Mr. SCARBOROUGH, and Mr. SOUDER. 

H.R. 2548: Mr. JONES. 

H.R. 2579: Ms. PELOSI, Mr. MICA, Mr. JONES, 
Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. BUNNING of 
Kentucky, Mr. DICKS, Mr. GILCHREST, Mr. 
KING, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, Mr. HOLDEN, and Mr. DEFAZIO. 

H.R. 2607: Mr. , Mr. NEY, and Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 

H. R. 2740: Mr. FRISA. 

H.R. 2741: Mr. BUNNING of Kentucky, Mr. 
COBLE, Mr. EHRLICH, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Goss, 
Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HASTERT, 
Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
RAMSTAD, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. SOLOMON, and 
Mr. ZELIFF. 

H.R. 2748: Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. MARKEY, and 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R. 2757: Mr. QUINN, Mr. JONES, Mr. 
HEINEMAN, Mr. OLVER, Mr. DEAL of Georgia, 
and Mr. PALLONE. 
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H.R. 2764: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
STOCKMAN, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. SHAD- 
EGG, Mr. MANTON, and Mr. MCCOLLUM. 

H.R. 2777: Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, Mr. BRY- 
ANT of Texas, and Mr. OLVER. 

H.R. 2798: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
SHADEGG, Mr. HALL of Texas, and Mr. RIGGS. 

H.R. 2807: Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas. 

H.R. 2820: Mr. BROWNBACK, Mr. NEUMANN, 
and Mr. SAM JOHNSON. 

H.R. 2822: Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. 
DREIER, Mr. FIELDS of Texas, and Mr. PETER- 
SON of Florida 

H.R. 2846: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr. LIPINSKI, and Ms. NORTON. 

H.R. 2875: Mr. HasTINGS of Florida, Mr. 
GENE GREEN of Texas, and Mr. MANTON. 

H.R. 2912: Mr. WARD, Mr. PAYNE of New 
Jersey, Mr. BRYANT of Texas, Mr. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. WELDON of Penn- 
sylvania. 

H.R. 2922: Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas. 

H. R. 2955: Mr. SALMON. 

H. R. 2969: Mr. GILLMOR and Mr. BARRETT of 
Wisconsin. 

H. R. 2992: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 2994: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. PAYNE of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. GREENWOOD, Mrs. CLAYTON, an^ 
Mr. SCHIFF. 

H.R. 3002: Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 3004: Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. BARTON of 
Texas, and Mr. BRYANT of Texas. 

H.R. 3006: Mr. MATSUI. 

H.R. 3023: Mr. BURTON of Indiana. 

H.J. Res. 159: Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.J. Res. 162: Mr. ENGLISH of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. SOUDER, Mr. Bono, and Mr. BURTON of In- 
diana. 

H. Con. Res. 8: Mr. DOYLE. 

H. Con. Res. 47: Mr. FUNDERBURK and Mr. 
SMITH of Michigan. 

H. Con. Res. 125: Mr. HOKE. 

H. Con. Res. 134: Mr. CHRYSLER and Mr. 
WELLER. 


H. Con. Res. 135: Mr. EVANS. 

H. Res. 347: Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. TALENT, Mr. 
PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. EVANS, Mr. KLUG, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, 
Mrs. MORELLA, and Mr. LANTOS. 
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SWING INTO SPRING: A HARLEM 
TRIBUTE TO LIONEL HAMPTON 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
this great body, It is said, "give me my flowers 
now while | am still around to enjoy them". 

| rise to pay tribute once again to an individ- 
ual who really needs no introduction * * to 
one who certainly in his lifetime has made an 
impact on the world as a great American, an 
ambassador of goodwill, a musical genius, 
and without a doubt, a living legend. If you 
have not guessed by now, the person of 
whom | speak is none other than Lionel 
Hampton. 

On Tuesday, March 19, |, as chairman of 
the board of the Apollo Theatre Foundation, 
Inc., and executive producers Grace Blake 
and Bill Titone, will present "Swing Into 
Spring“ -A Harlem Tribute to Lionel Hampton. 

This star-studded musical tribute marks an 
opportunity to celebrate the life and accom- 
plishments of Lionel Hampton by his many 
friends, admirers, and those who have bene- 
fited from his work and musical greatness. 

Whether you are familiar with his musical 
accomplishments or not, over the years, Lionel 
Hampton has known no status where he was 
not eagerly accepted, as he has been well re- 
ceived the world over by Presidents, politi- 
cians, kings, and queens. His very music has 
caused the walls of Communist nations to 
come tumbling down. 

However, it is not only for his music that 
Lionel Hampton is well known for he is also a 
staunch leader in the community. His fame 
has not let him forget the homeless and the 
hopeless. A long supporter of public housing, 
he developed the Lionel Hampton Houses in 
the early 1970's and upon completion, built 
the Gladys Hampton Houses, named for his 
late wife. To this day, those projects are con- 
sidered among the best in the Nation. 

The Lionel Hampton Community Develop- 
ment Corp. has built more than 500 low and 
moderate income apartments in my congres- 
sional district of Harlem alone. 

Lionel Hampton holds more than 15 honor- 
ary doctorates and received the gold medal of 
Paris, its highest cultural award, from its 
Mayor, Jacques Chirac. He was appointed to 
the Board of Trustees of the Kennedy Center 
in 1991 by President George Bush, and in De- 
cember 1992, he was awarded a prestigious 
Kennedy Center honor for his lifetime career 
achievements as a musician and teacher. 
Since then, he continues to produce edu- 
cational events and considers the real high- 
light of his career as having the music school 
at the University of Idaho named for him—the 
Lionel Hampton School of Jazz. 

Whether you are black or white, rich or 
poor, Democrat or Republican, | am sure you 


would agree that Lionel Hampton represents 
the very best of America. It is in this instance 
that March 19 will be proclaimed "Lionel 
Hampton Day" in New York City and New 
York State. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. DR. GRANVILLE 
A. SEWARD 


HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a dedicated leader and servant of the 
people, Rev. Dr. Granville A. Seward. Rev. Dr. 
Seward is celebrating his 28th anniversary as 
pastor of the Mt. Zion Baptist Church in New- 
ark, NJ. 


Rev. Dr. Granville A. Seward was licensed 
to preach at the age of 17. He accepted the 
pastorate at the First Baptist Church of 
Rendville, OH, when he was 22. He is a grad- 
uate of Ohio State University. He received the 
master of divinity and doctor of divinity de- 
grees from the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School. Rev. Dr. Seward is a member of the 
board of trustees at the Colgate Rochester/ 
Bexley Hall/Crozer Theological Seminary. 


For many years Rev. Dr. Seward diligently 
prepared for his place in a changing society. 
His education and life experiences have been 
used to focus on the topic of his doctoral the- 
sis, "The New Creation and the Emergence of 
a New Humanity." He has pragmatically 
looked at his church and our community and 
has developed programs that address the bur- 
geoning needs of a diverse congregation and 
community. He has taken an active role in our 
community by serving as a member of the 
Newark Board of Education. He is also the 
dean of the Open Forum Baptist Ministers 
Conference of Newark and Vicinity. 


Rev. Dr. Seward is the first pastor of New- 
ark's Mt. Zion Baptist Church to ordain women 
deacons. He instituted prayer services at non- 
traditional times to better serve our population. 
He has developed feeding and clothing pro- 
grams for the less fortunate. He implemented 
various types of ministries within Mt. Zion, 
where "every member is a minister" is empha- 
sized. 

Mr. Speaker, when we look at the shepherd 
who is tending his flock well, Rev. Dr. Gran- 
ville A. Seward is among the chosen. | am 
sure my colleagues will join me as | extend 
my congratulations and best wishes to Rev. 
Dr. Seward, his wife, four children, and two 
grandchildren. 


A BILL TO AMEND SECTION 1505 
OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1986 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, today, |, 
along with our colleague from Michigan, Mr. 
KILDEE, am introducing legislation to correct a 
board of trustees appointment problem for the 
Institute of American Indian Arts. This simple 
fix will help maintain the continuity of that 
board. 

The Institute of American Indian Arts is a 
federally created institution of higher edu- 
cation. It’s primary purposes are to provide 
scholarly study of and instruction in Indian art 
and culture, and to establish programs which 
culminate in the awarding of degrees in the 
various fields of Indian art and culture. The in- 
stitute is authorized under title XV of the High- 
er Education Amendments of 1986, and policy 
for the institute is set by a board of trustees 
which includes 13 voting members appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the other body. 

Unfortunately, the board appointment proc- 
ess has proven to be overly cumbersome and 
this has resulted in a number of board mem- 
bers serving additional terms, sometimes be- 
yond the time they wished to serve, in order 
to ensure that the board could maintain a 
quorum. 

The legislation we are introducing today 
would simply amend section 1505 of the High- 
er Education Amendments of 1986 to allow 
the board to recommend successors for board 
members whose terms are expiring and who 
do not wish to serve additional terms. The 
President would have the prerogative to act on 
these recommendations, or to appoint another 
qualified individual of his choosing subject to 
the confirmation of the other body. 

However, should the President fail to act 
within 2 months of the expiration of the sitting 
member's term, and should that member not 
wish to serve an additional term, then the indi- 
vidual recommended for appointment by the 
board would be automatically seated. 

This legislation makes a simple correction to 
the institute'S board appointment process. It 
was requested of us by the interim president 
of the institute, who is concerned that without 
this fix the board may not be able to maintain 
a quorum and the institute might suffer. 

This legislation is bipartisan and revenue 
neutral. It does not limit the options of the 
President in making appointments to the 
board, but merely streamlines the appointment 
process for this one institute. 

This is common sense legislation, and 1 
urge its support. 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 2778 


HON. JERRY F. COSTELLO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of H.R. 2778, providing for relief for 
members of the Armed Forces currently serv- 
ing on peacekeeping missions in Bosnia. 

This bill will provide benefits to those peace- 
keeping troops currently in Bosnia as part of 
Operation Joint Endeavor. For these military 
personnel, there should be no penalty for 
delays or tax on pay related to their service 
overseas. 

Specifically, the troops would receive an ex- 
tension for filing income tax returns without 
penalty, exclusion of combat pay for taxation, 
forgiveness of income tax, and a reduction in 
estate taxes for those who die or are injured 
during the mission. 

In addition, military personnel in the combat 
zone also would be able to make long dis- 
tance phone calls without being subject to the 
3 percent excise tax. Tax benefits would be 
retroactive to December 4, 1995, and in effect 
until substantial U.S. involvement in the 
peacekeeping mission came to an end. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that Congress 
try to alleviate as much of the burden as pos- 
sible on our troops in Bosnia, and this small 
step will help those families trying to make 
ends meet while their loved ones are keeping 
the peace overseas. | urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting this important legislation. 


INTRODUCTION OF AMENDMENT 
TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1965 


HON. CHARLIE NORWOOD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. NORWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion would allow five historically black graduate 
Schools to continue to compete for Federal 
grant funds under section 326 of title IIl of the 
Higher Education Act. Morehouse School of 
Medicine, Meharry Medical College, Clark-At- 
lanta University, Charles R. Drew Post- 
graduate Medical School, and Tuskegee Uni- 
versity School of Medicine are all in danger of 
becoming ineligible for grant funds. These 
funds support the purchase of laboratory 
equipment, improvements to classrooms, li- 
braries and laboratories, faculty development, 
and academic instruction. It is important that 
this Congress reaffirm its commitment to high 
quality graduate level education for young Afri- 
can-Americans in this country. This amend- 
ment allows us to continue that tradition. 

Historically black graduate schools train half 
of this country's African-American physicians, 
pharmacists, and dentists, as well as three 
quarters of all African-American veterinarians. 
For the most part, these individuals practice in 
poor urban and rural areas, where they serve 
large portions of disadvantaged Americans. 
These schools and individuals are providing a 
valuable service to this country by meeting 
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one of the major challenges currently facing 
our health care system. They deserve our ap- 
preciation and our support whenever possible. 

This piece of legislation will continue these 
schools' grant eligibility, without any fiscal im- 
plications for the Federal Government. Pas- 
sage of this legislation allows these fine grad- 
uate institutions to continue to provide top 
Quality education and training to their students. 

The other 11 historically black graduate pro- 
grams have no opposition to the continued eli- 
gibility of these 5 schools, and the decision to 
fund this particular section remains in the 
hands of the Appropriations Committee. There 
is no reason to restrict access to these funds. 


TRIBUTE TO DANIEL J. CADY 
HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | stand before 
you today to ask that you and my colleagues 
in the U.S. House of Representatives join me 
in paying tribute to Mr. Daniel J. Cady of my 
hometown Flint, MI. 

Mr. Cady is being honored today by his 
many family members and friends for 36 years 
of service to the Flint Community School Dis- 
trict. Mr. Cady began his career with the Flint 
Community Schools in 1960, and has held nu- 
merous positions to include Community 
School director; coordinator instructor—Asso- 
ciate Community School Director Program; di- 
rector of the Mott Program leadership training; 
consultant for staff development and leader- 
ship training; coordinator for staff development 
and leadership training; and director of Com- 
munity Education Programs and Services; a 
position which he held until his retirement on 
January 31, 1996. 

Mr. Cady's dedication to his profession has 
been much more than just doing a job. Over 
the 36 years that he has worked in the field 
of community education his leadership has 
been an inspiration for others at the local 
level, and also the State and national levels 
where he served as the president of both the 
Michigan Association of Community and Adult 
Education and the National Community Edu- 
cation Association. Additionally, he traveled 
throughout the United States assisting others 
as they learned the power of involving the 
people of their community in both education 
and Government. 

During the 1930's, Charles Stewart Mott and 
Frank Manley began this program of opening 
school buildings to the community, and from 
there the formation of the community edu- 
cation concept. Over the years there have 
been a number of different individuals who 
have been leaders in this movement; Dan 
Cady is one who has carried on the respon- 
sibility of those before him by serving as a role 
model for many. Mr. Cady now is moving on 
to a new challenge as the director of the Na- 
tional Center for Community Education. | know 
he will provide the same dedication and com- 
mitment to his new position as he has to all 
previous. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and all my col- 
leagues in the U.S. House of Representatives 
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to join me in congratulating Daniel J. Cady on 
his retirement from 36 years with the Flint 
Community Schools and also wish him well in 
his new position as director of the National 
Center for Community Education. 


HAPPY 50TH ANNIVERSARY TO 
MR. AND MRS. ELBERT 
TEFFERTILLER 


HON. GLENN POSHARD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
celebrate an occasion that is becoming an ex- 
tremely rare event. Elbert "Bert" Teffertiller 
and his wife Alice will celebrate their 50th 
wedding anniversary on March 12. It is with 
great respect and admiration that | offer them 
my congratulations on reaching this glorious 
milestone. 


The Teffertiller’s were married shortly after 
Bert returned from over 3 years of service in 
the Army during World War Il. The couple set- 
tle in McLeansboro in 1947 and have resided 
in Hamilton County ever since. They raised 
their two children there, and have since been 
blessed with five grandchildren. In and of 
itself, 50 years in the institution of marriage is 
a remarkable achievement. The commitment 
to spouse and family is truly momentous, and 
this kind of devotion often means there is less 
time for outside activities. This is certainly not 
the case with the Teffertillers. 


Since they opened their first clothing store 
in McLeansboro the year of their marriage, 
Bert and Alice have gradually expanded their 
businesses to include shoes, furniture, cars, 
and homes, all the while helping to improve 
the local economy. Their devotion to their cus- 
tomers is legendary in the region, as they are 
known for their fantastic promotions featuring 
carnival rides, beauty queens, and television 
stars, refreshments, and a fair and honest 
deal. In 49 years of proprietorship, the 
Teffertillers have never forced payment, which 
speaks to another kind of commitment, to their 
community. Bert has served on numerous 
boards and associations, including as presi- 
dent of the McLeansboro Merchant's Associa- 
tion and president of the Hamilton County 
Chamber of Commerce. Also, both the 
Teffertillers are active members of their 
church. 


Mr. Speaker, Bert Teffertiller has said he 
has tried to give back to the community more 
than he received, and it seems this family has 
accomplished that worthy goal. Their dedi- 
cated service to each other, to their family, 
and to their fellow citizens has set a tremen- 
dous example for the entire Nation. | wish 
them many more happy years of marriage, 
and it is my great pleasure to represent them 
in the U.S. Congress. 
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TRIBUTE TO HISPANAS ORGA- 
NIZED FOR POLITICAL EQUITY 
(HOPE) 


HON. LUCILLE ROYBAL-ALLARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, March 8, 1996, Hispanas Organized for 
Political Equity [Hope] Education and Leader- 
ship Fund’s Fifth Annual Symposium is taking 
place in California's 33d Congressional District 
in honor of the past and future accomplish- 
ments of Latinas. 

This year's theme, "A Proud Past * * * A 
Powerful Tomorrow," is certainly appropriate. 
As Latinas, we are at a crossroads. Today, we 
are prouder than ever to be rooted in our cul- 
tural traditions. At the same time, we are 
breaking the glass ceiling and pioneering into 
areas our mothers never would have dreamed 
possible. Latinas own major businesses, serve 
as executives in our Nation's largest corpora- 
tions, and are being elected to public office in 
increasing numbers throughout all levels of 
government. As our accomplishments grow, 
we continue to fulfill our rule as the nurturers 
and educators of our children. 

| am extremely optimistic about our future. 
In 25 years, it is estimated that Latinos will be- 
come the majority population group in Califor- 
nia. Our new role tomorrow demands that 
Latinas continue to tackle new challenges and 
responsibilities today. HOPE will play a crucial 
role in preparing Latinas to lead California into 
the future. 

| salute the HOPE Education and Leader- 
ship Fund for their commitment to Latinas and 
our children and, in their honor, prociaim 
March 8, 1996, as Latina History Day. 


TRIBUTE TO DANIEL WILLIAMS 
HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues one of the tireless soldiers in the 
army of justice and equality—Daniel Williams. 

Danny, as he is affectionately known, was 
honored by the Giblin Association on Sunday, 
February 18, 1996. Tribute was paid to him for 
his dedication to a number of communities— 
labor, civic, and social. Over the years, Danny 
has taken his place amongst a variety of indi- 
viduals to ensure that everyone has equal op- 
portunity to live, learn, and succeed. 

Most of his work has been done in conjunc- 
tion with the labor movement. A strong labor 
activist, Danny has used his experience and 
opportunities to draw attention to matters that 
affect the very fiber of our community. He is 
active with the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers Local 68-68A-68B. He serves 
this organization as director. of community re- 
lations. He uses this position to interact with 
the national organizations of the NAACP, the 
Urban League, the A. Philip Randolph Insti- 
tute, as well as other civil rights organizations. 
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Danny is also active in his local community. 
He is a member of the Executive Board of the 
Vailsburg Block Association and the Reynolds 
Place Block Association. He is a district leader 
representing the 36th district of Newark's west 
ward for the Essex County Democratic Com- 
mittee. Always willing to serve, he is the ser- 
geant-at-arms for the executive board of the 
Essex County Democratic Committee. 


| am proud to have this dedicated citizen in 
my district. | offer my congratulations and best 
wishes to Danny and his wife, Bernice. 


A BILL TO AMEND THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, today, | am 
cosponsoring a bill introduced by Mr. Nor- 
woop and Mr. CLAY, to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to allow five historically 
black graduate professional schools to remain 
eligible for grant funding under section 326 of 
title IIl of that act. 


These institutions compete for grant funds 
made available through the appropriations 
process. The Secretary of Education selects 
recipients who are making a substantial con- 
tribution to the legal, medical, dental, veteri- 
nary or other graduate opportunity for African 
Americans. The five original institutions, in- 
cluding Morehouse School of Medicine, 
Meharry Medical College, Clark-Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Charles R. Drew Postgraduate Medical 
School, and Tuskegee University School of 
Medicine will become ineligible for grant fund- 
ing after the next appropriations cycle. Al- 
though these institutions may still need grant 
funds and may be making the substantial con- 
tribution required under the statute, they will 
be ineligible simply due to the fact that they 
have received two 5-year grants. 

This bill simply allows these institutions to 
continue to compete for funds along with other 
eligible institutions. Rather than terminating 
their eligibility solely due to timing, the deci- 
sion will be based on meeting the require- 
ments of the Secretary in determining sub- 
stantial contributions to the fields outlined 
above. 


The schools which compete for funds under 
section 326 of title Ill train 50 percent of the 
African American physicians, pharmacists and 
dentists in this country, as well as, 75 percent 
of African American veterinarians. Many of the 
medical schools serve large numbers of dis- 
advantaged individuals who have no health in- 
surance and are in dire need of quality health 
care. In light of the current health care prob- 
lems facing this country, | believe that Con- 
gress should continue to support the important 
role of historically black graduate professional 
schools in helping to address this key issue. 
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TRIBUTE TO GWEN TOWNS 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Gwen 
Towns attended college in her home State of 
North Carolina where she received a bachelor 
of science in early childhood education from 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
State University. Later, she earned a master’s 
degree in guidance and counseling from 
Brooklyn College, and obtained post master 
credits from Pace University. 

As an advocate for quality education for 
children and adults, she has taught in New 
York for several organizations, including the 
Women’s House of Detention and the board of 
education. In addition, Mrs. Towns has served 
as a member of various national and local 
education committees. 

Mrs. Towns has been recognized on numer- 
ous occasions for her commitment and leader- 
ship on issues related to education and her ef- 
forts as a community activist. Also, she serves 
on the board of directors for the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren's Museum, St. Joseph's Home for Chil- 
dren, and president of the Interfaith Medical 
Auxiliary. She is a member of the NYC chap- 
ter of Jack and Jill of America, Inc., Conerned 
Women of Brooklyn, and an active member of 
Berean Missionary Baptist Church. 

Most importantly, she and Congressman ED 
TOWNS are the proud parents of two children, 
Assemblyman Darryl Towns and Deidra 
Towns, and the grandparents of Kiara Towns 
and Jasmine Towns. 


IN HONOR OF MAYOR DENNIS P. 
COLLINS 


HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor a very distinguished and outstanding 
citizen from my district. Dennis P. Collins, 
former mayor of Bayonne, has long under- 
stood the importance of community develop- 
ment and service. In recognition of his altruis- 
tic efforts, Mayor Collins will be honored by 
the Bayonne Family YMCA on March 10, 
1996, at the 4th Annual Distinguished Service 
Award Brunch at the Hi-Hat Restaurant in Ba- 
yonne. 

Tradition and experience are key words 
when speaking of this truly dedicated citizen. 
Mayor Collins has been a life-long resident of 
the city of Bayonne. After proudly serving in 
the U.S. Armed Forces during World War Il, 
he returned to complete his post-secondary 
education at St. Peter's College and the State 
University of New Jersey. His educational ac- 
complishments allowed him to further develop 
his career in various arenas. 

Mayor Collins’ successful political career 
began in 1962 when he was elected the first 
ward councilman. Four years later, he was 
elected councilman at large. His leadership, 
influence, and commitment to the community 
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led the residents of Bayonne to elect him 
mayor in 1974. As a result of his work and 
dedication, Mayor Collins was reelected to 
three terms. 

Bayonne and its citizens benefited from the 
hard work and dedication of Mayor Collins. As 
mayor, he developed a strong economic policy 
at a time when the country and State were in 
recession. He dramatically improved public 
services and was directly involved in the proc- 
ess of refurbishing many of the city's public 
parks and facilities. 

In his community, Mayor Collins has also 
played an active role and dedicated many 
hours of service to various institutions. He has 
taken part in veterans group activities and is 
a faithful parishioner at Our Lady Star of the 
Sea Parish. He has had the pleasure of work- 
ing with the Knights of Columbus and was a 
standard bearer of the New Frontier Demo- 
crats. 

Mayor Collins has worked endlessly to pro- 
mote a sense of community in Bayonne, and 
he serves as a role model for our public offi- 
cials. | am proud to have him as a congres- 
sional staff member, and it is with great pleas- 
ure that | honor such a special constituent and 
leader. 


BILL  REQUESTING FAIR  REP- 
RESENTATION ON FEDERAL JU- 
DICIAL CIRCUIT COURT OF AP- 
PEALS 


HON. NEIL ABERCROMBIE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am introducing legislation which calls for fair 
representation on all Federal Judicial Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. 

Currently, only two States, West Virginia 
and Hawaii do not have representation on 
their circuit Court of Appeals. In fact, it’s been 
12 years since Judge Herbert Choy of Hono- 
lulu retired from the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Some States like Montana, have only 
recently had a resident granted a judgeship. 
My bill would require that each State have at 
least one judge appointed to their circuit Court 
of Appeals. That way, all States would always 
have representation on the bench. The bill 
does not affect the President's historic power 
to appoint Federal judges. 

Having each State represented on its re- 
Spective circuit courts, helps to ensure that 
justice is blind and impartial. A report entitled 
The Long Range Plans For Federal Courts, 
completed by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States in December 1995, noted, "Fed- 
eral judicial credibility and accountability are 
fostered when appellate judges are drawn pri- 
marily from the region they will serve." This 
bill would add to the judicial credibility of the 
courts because each State would have at 
least one judge representing and understand- 
ing its State law, business, and customs. 

This is not another law to add to the books. 
This legislation is about continuing the integrity 
of our third branch of Government, fairness 
and representation. | strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support and pass this bill. 
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THE COST OF OUR NATIONAL 
DEBT 


HON. WILLIAM M. "MAC" THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
continue in our struggle to balance the budget 
and return government power to the States 
and local communities, | thought it would be a 
good time to remember what one of America's 
greatest patriots had to say about the cost of 
our national debt and the burden it places on 
current and future generations: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To preserve 
our independence, we must not let our rulers 
load us with perpetual debt. We must make 
our choice between economy and liberty, or 
profusion and servitude. If we run into such 
debts, we must be taxed in our meat and 
drink, in our necessities, and in our labors 
and in our amusements. If we prevent the 
Government from wasting the labors of the 
people, under the pretense of caring for 
them, they will be happy. 

These words are drawn from a speech 
given by Thomas Jefferson shortly after the 
birth of our country. This speech, sent to me 
last week by one of my constituents, Mrs. 
Louis Seewald of Amarillo, TX, should remind 
us all that we cannot continue the business as 
usual practice of spending more than we take 


in. 

As Jefferson foresaw, running up a debt 
serves to enslave the entire Nation. The last 
25 years have proven him right. Despite 
movement toward a plan to balance the budg- 
et, the fact of the matter is that we still face 
a national debt of nearly S5 trillion. A child 
born today will have to pay $187,000 in taxes 
over his or her lifetime just to pay off interest 
on the national debt. 

If unchecked, the national debt will soon 
consume nearly 75 percent of our entire budg- 
et. This will leave virtually no funds for critical 
areas such as education, the environment, 
and crime prevention, and could possibly lead 
to a tax rate of over 50 percent. 

This is not what Jefferson would have want- 
ed from the Government he helped create 
more than 200 years ago, and it is not what 
the American people want from the leaders 
they elect today. 


PEPPY MAYER, RECIPIENT OF 
CALIFORNIA DISTINGUISHED RE- 
ALTOR AWARD 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1996 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to recognize the excep- 
tional achievement of Ms. Alberta “Peppy” 
Mayer, a resident of Fremont in California’s 
13th Congressional District. Peppy was re- 
cently awarded the California Distinguished 
Realtor Award, which is the highest honor that 
the California Association of Realtors [CAR] 
can bestow upon one of its members. 
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To receive this award, one must have been 
a California realtor for at least 20 years, dem- 
onstrated outstanding service to the CAR for 
at least 15 of those 20 years, be a CAR hon- 
orary director for life, and be a current, active 
CAR member in good standing. Peppy is all 
these things and more—she is one of the 
most committed, talented, tenacious, and en- 
ergetic people | know. 

Peppy Mayer was born in Chicago and lived 
in both San Francisco and Alameda before 
settling in Fremont with her husband, Edward 
Mayer, and their three young daughters. Al- 
though she had studied to be a teacher at San 
Francisco State University, when the family 
moved to Fremont, she began to look for an- 
other career and enrolled in a course in Real 
Estate. There were few women real estate 
agents at that time but she soon won a prize 
for closing the most escrows in the Tri-City 
area. She has not looked back since. 

Peppy has been a member of the California 
Association of Realtors since 1967 and has 
served the association in almost every capac- 
ity since then. She has been a director of the 
association for 29 years. In 1976, she became 
the first woman to serve as board president. In 
1981, she became the first woman to chair the 
legislative committee, and in 1985, she be- 
came district 6 regional vice president. In 
1980, she was appointed as honorary director 
for life. She has also been a director of the 
National Association of Realtors for the last 12 
years. 

Peppy is the author of numerous publica- 
tions for both the California Association of Re- 
altors and the National Association of Real- 
tors. She has also received many awards in- 
cluding: Salesman of the Year in 1967, Real- 
tor of the Year in 1977, the CAR's 1980 des- 
ignation as Honorary Director for Life, the 
Recognition Award for “A Lifetime of Out- 
standing Dedication and Service to the Real 
Estate Industry” in 1991, and she became a 
life member of the Million Dollar Club in 1973. 

As Peppy's business flourished, she still 
managed to find time to be an active member 
of the community. She has been the director 
of the Fremont Chamber of Commerce, mak- 
ing her the first woman to hold this position. 
She has been a long time member of the fund 
raising committee for the Fremont Boys Club, 
and a founding member of the Ohlone College 
Foundation. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in recognizing Ms. Alberta “Peppy” 
Mayer for her exceptional professional accom- 
plishments and to congratulate her on being 
the recipient of the 1995 California Distin- 
guished Realtor Award. 


ISRAELI BOMBINGS 
HON. SCOTT L. KLUG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. KLUG. Mr. Speaker, 60 people have 
been killed over the last 9 days in four suicide- 
bomb attacks in Israel. We all mourn the loss 
of nearly 200 people, including 5 Americans, 
who have died in terrorist incidents since the 
signing of the Israel-PLO peace agreement at 
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the White House on September 13, 1993. 
Clearly, the Middle East peace process is now 
hanging by a thread. 

There are some countries whose only inter- 
est is in derailing the peace process. The 
State Department continues to include Syria 
on its list of countries accused of sponsoring 
terrorism. Israel is asking the United States to 
focus on Syria'a connection to the terrorist at- 
tacks. Yesterday, Israel's Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres asked the United States to 
make clear to Syria that Israel has had 
enough of guerrilla attacks. 

While Syria has expressed the desire to 
enter into peaceful negotiations with Israel, 
terrorist groups such as Hamas, continue to 
keep their headquarters in Damascus. Syria 
continues to allow weapons and funds from 
Iran to be used against Israel. If Syria expects 
to establish a working relationship with the 
United States, it must cease involvement with 
terrorist groups and condemn the Israeli 
bombings. 

Syria is not the only external State whose 
role in the terrorist attacks we should question. 
Iran, Iraq, and Libya all play a part in the proc- 
ess of working toward peace and their actions 
should also be closely examined. The peace 
process cannot progress with countries 
througnout-the Middle East sponsoring terror- 
ism. 

Through the Middle East Peace Facilitation 
Act [MEPFA], the United States is providing 
$500 million over 5 years in assistance to the 
Palestinians. Americans have the right to 
know what the PLO and Chairman Arafat are 
doing or not doing to discourage these terror- 
ist activities. We need to know that he is truly 
committed to peace. He shook hands on the 
White House lawn 2 years ago pledging his 
commitment, but now he must prove he is a 
man of his word. He must root up the terror- 
ism that threatens not only the Israeli people, 
but innocent victims around the world. 

| rise today, Mr. Speaker, not only to con- 
demn the horrific acts of terrorism against 
Israel, but to urge the administration to send 
a clear, decisive message to those countries 
that continue to sponsor terrorism. Their per- 
missive behavior on behalf of the terrorist 
groups Hamas, Jihad, and others, will not be 
tolerated. 

lm pleased that chairman GILMAN has 
scheduled hearings on this issue in the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Now, more than 
ever, it is crucial for the United States to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Israel as we dem- 
onstrate our shared commitment to peace. 


TRIBUTE TO ARELIS FIGUEROA 
HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | am truly hon- 
ored to recognize the perseverance of Arelis 
Figueroa. She has overcome tremendous 
odds to pursue self-improvement, and in turn 
has assisted her family members to realize 
their innate potential. 

Arelis migrated to the United States from 
Puerto Rico at a very early age, along with her 
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five older sisters. Life was not easy for her 
family, but despite difficulties, she began her 
odyssey of self-improvement. Her three chil- 
dren, Arelis, Eric, and Nicole have been tre- 
mendous sources of inspiration and pride for 
her. Arelis, the eldest, is the first to receive a 
4 year college degree; Eric is a member of the 
New York City Police Department, and Nicole, 
although afflicted with Downs's Syndrome, has 
distinguished herself in Special Olympic gym- 
nastic events. 

Nicole's condition prompted Arelis to learn 
everything she could about the disease. She 
decided that learning about the disease and 
helping others similarly affected would be her 
calling. As a result, Arelis secured a position 
with the New York City Board of Education, 
working with students with special needs at 
P.S. 72 in Brooklyn. 

Through vision, tenacity and a sense of 
love, Arelis Figueroa has made her world, and 
the World around her a better place. | am pro- 
foundly inspired by her actions and accom- 
plishments, and wish her much success in the 
future. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND PAT- 
ENT AND ROYALTY ENFORCE- 
MENT 


HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, in the din of 
the battle over balancing the budget, reality 
can be lost in the shouting. If one accepts as 
an article of faith that it is of utmost impor- 
tance that the Federal budget must be bal- 
anced, then it must follow that the monu- 
mental trade deficits must per force of the 
exact same logic have the same priority. 

Upholding the standard of free markets and 
free trade is not license to do nothing. The 
price of freedom is not without cost for either 
personal liberties or economic freedom. It is a 
constitutional right under the first amendment 
that our citizens may petition the Government 
for redress of grievances. It is also a constitu- 
tional prerogative under article 1, section 8, 
clause 8 "To promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors, the exclusive right of 
their respective writings and discoveries." With 
this as a backdrop, | would like to explore a 
problem that a constituent of mine, Salvatore 
Monte has raised. Mr. Monte's problems in- 
volve fundamental questions about the role of 
our Federal Government in protecting the con- 
stitutional rights of our citizens in the context 
of international trade. 

Sal Monte is the president of Kenrich Petro- 
chemical Inc., a family owned business found- 
ed after World War II and operating in Ba- 
yonne, NJ, since 1961. Sal Monte is an inven- 
tor in the proud New Jersey tradition of Thom- 
as Edison and holds numerous patents. Mr. 
Monte's firm makes organo-metallic com- 
pounds. Organo-metallic compounds act as 
the molecular glue between organic and inor- 
ganic materials in the fabrication of complex 
substances. These chemical compounds are 
used in everything from rocket fuels, to ammu- 
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nition, to tires, to cars, to multilayered printed 
circuit boards, to photocopiers. Mr. Monte's in- 
vention is responsible for the durability of vid- 
eotape and audio tape used in our homes. 
Some of these chemicals make products bio- 
degradable, others increase electrical con- 
ductivity, still others make steel more 
anticorrosive, plastics stronger, and tires safer. 
Toy manufacturers use them because they 
make thermoplastic processing significantly 
more energy efficient. There is even a national 
security concern, since Mr. Monte's chemicals 
are used to increase the effectiveness and 
safe handling by our Armed Forces personnel 
of new generation insensitive ammunition de- 
signed to prevent unplanned detonation in 
Army tanks and aboard Navy ships. 

Shortly after his products were introduced in 
the United States market in 1974, Mr. Monte 
was approached by officials of Ajinomoto Co. 
[Ajico] through a trading company named Nitto 
Shoji, LTD., about licensing his products in 
Japan. They signed a distributorship agree- 
ment on July 30, 1976 to import 46 different 
patented organometallics manufactured by 
Kenrich in the United States of America. Nitto 
Shoji claimed that it was imperative that the 
products be approved as environmentally safe, 
and had started the process for the environ- 
mental approval of the first Kenrich product to 
be sold in Japan, Ken-React KR TTS, on July 
1, 1976. The KR TTS approval cost Kenrich 
$125,000. In accordance with the usual Japa- 
nese trade position, Ajinomoto officials im- 
pressed upon Mr. Monte the need to have a 
Japanese manufacturing partner to facilitate 
the environmental approvals, comply with ex- 
traordinarily difficult Japanese quality stand- 
ards, and gain acceptance by Japanese 
keiretsu, industrial consumers of the product. 
Ajinomoto is a S20 plus billion food processing 
and fine chemical firm most noted in southeast 
Asia as the No. 1 producer of MSG—mono- 
sodium glutamate. As a result, on January 28, 
1980, 15 Kenrich chemicals were licensed for 
manufacture by the Ajinomoto Co. for exclu- 
sive sale in Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea. 

For the next 8 years, the Montes were given 
polite and respectful treatment. By 1984, they 
had transferred all of Kenrich's technology to 
Japanese licensing interests. Mr. Monte began 
to suspect that Ajinomoto was selling vast 
quantities of the Kenrich licensed product and 
underreporting sales to avoid paying royalties. 
Mr. Monte repeatedly requested sales reports, 
but only received a carefully contrived semi- 
annual report which diminished in detail with 
each passing year. There are now over 900 
patent applications issued to Japanese com- 
panies using the Kenrich products—almost 40 
to Canon alone for copier toner, yet the sales 
are supposedly still under $1,000,000—even 
though the yen has doubled in value against 
the dollar during the contract period. After two 
decades of doing business in Japan, Kenrich 
is still receiving only a contract minimum of 
$50,000 a year in royalties. 

The coordinated assault on Kenrich would 
sound like paranoid Japan bashing were there 
not for the painstaking documentation filling 
dozens of file boxes, indicating the systematic, 
elaborate, and devious methods employed to 
deprive Mr. Monte of his intellectual property 
rights. Among the many efforts against 
Kenrich include: 
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The development of knock-off titanate tech- 
nology based on Kenrich technology by 
Ajinomoto, Nippon Soda Inc., Tokuyama Soda 
Ltd., Mitsui Mining and Smelting Ltd., and 
Kawaken Fine Chemcial Co., Ltd. The Japa- 
nese have used patent flooding as a tech- 
nique to obfuscate original patented tech- 
nology, thus making it difficult for the non-Jap- 
anese inventor to defend his/her patent rights. 
Nippon Soda even copied Kenrich's detailed 
technical literature to explain their Titecoat 
knock-off product. 


An elaborate international exchange of bank 
securities resulted in the commercial paper of 
Kenrich being held by Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank 
[DKB]. The DKB through CIT, promptly called 
in Kenrich's loans to precipitate a bankruptcy 
and gain control of Kenrich's patents used as 
collateral against the loan. 


Extraordinary measures have been taken by 
Ajinomoto to stack an arbitration panel as re- 
quired under the 1952 United States-Japanese 
Arbitration. Moreover, it will require the case to 
be argued in Japan where patent laws are 
highly favorable to knock-off products. 

Improper recordkeeping and unauthorized 
sub-licensing by Ajinomoto for the manufac- 
ture of the chemicals to companies, such as 
Junsei Chemical Co., Ltd., and Kawaken Fine 
Chemicals Co., Ltd., made it impossible for Ar- 
thur Andersen Co. to conduct a proper audit 
under license agreement to determine royal- 
ties due Kenrich. The Andersen audit, initiated 
in October 1992, took 2 years and cost 
Kenrich $63,252. Andersen was stonewalled 
by Anjinomoto and hence, the audit was unus- 
able. 


Ajinomoto withheld knowledge of patents 
filed by Japanese companies such as Sony 
Corp., on such products as videotape, prior to 
the 1980 license agreement with Kenrich. This 
concealed the extensive value of Kenrich's 
technology to Japan's high technology indus- 
tries. 

Patents were filed in 1995 by Mitsubishi 
Rayon for high performance carbon fiber ad- 
vanced composites used in aerospace that 
contained one of Kenrich's chemicals not li- 
censed to Ajinomoto. Kenrich had discon- 
tinued manufacturing this product 15 years 
ago. Who supplied the pirated chemical? It 
wasn't Kenrich. 


| do not believe that Mr. Monte's case is un- 
usual. It shows how defenseless American 
small business is in international trade and 
how little the Federal Government does to pro- 
tect fair trade. We should not resent the co- 
ordinated actions of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, banks, and industry, but we should 
learn from them. Predatory practices are ac- 
tionable under American law and we must re- 
quire that the rights of American citizens are 
freely and fairly insured in the arena of inter- 
national trade. | intend to ask the U.S. Trade 
Representative and the U.S. International 
Trade Commission to launch an official inves- 
tigation of this matter. 
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MOBLEY MOURNS HIS NAVY 
COMMANDER 


HON. JACK KINGSTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, | submit the 
following story for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. This story ran in the Glennville Senti- 
nel on January 11, 1996. 

MOBLEY MOURNS HIS NAVY COMMANDER 
(By Clinton Oliver) 

While flags flew at half-mast in honor of 
Admiral Arleigh Burke, who died last week 
at 94 in Bethesda Naval Hospital in Mary- 
land, one Glennville resident was particu- 
larly saddened by the passing of this distin- 
guished naval officer. Petty Officer Thurman 
O. Mobley served with Admiral Burke aboard 
the U.S.S. Charles Ausburne in the South 
Pacific during World War II and remembers 
Burke as a courageous, feisty, and some- 
times blustery commander who was highly 
respected by his men. This ship is built to 
fight," Burke once barked to the crew of the 
Ausburne, **you'd better know how." 

The U.S.S. Charles Ausburne was built by 
Consolidated Steel Corporation of Orange, 
Texas, and was commissioned November 24, 
1942. Mobley boarded the Ausburne in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in April of 1943, and the next 
month the ship joined the Pacific Fleet, 
after passing through the Panama Canal, ac- 
cording to Pentagon records. Mobley and his 
shipmates of the Ausburne were commended 
by Admiral William “Bull” Halsey, Com- 
mander of Allied Naval Forces in the South 
Pacific; by Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
and by General Douglas MacArthur, Com- 
mander of Allied Forces in the Pacific, for 
action in that theater. They were cited by 
President Harry S. Truman for action from 
November 1943 to February 1944. 

The Ausburne was Admiral Burk's flag- 
Ship, and although a number of sailors from 
Georgia served under Burke on other ships, 
"I was the only Georgia boy to serve on the 
same ship with him," Mobley declared. The 
Ausburne destroyed nine enemy ships and 
shot down nine aircraft. Mobley and the crew 
rescued ten survivors of planes forced down 
at sea and picked up 31 Japanese prisoners 
from the water, according to Navy records. 

Mobley stated that all crew members had 
two jobs to perform, depending on whether 
or not the ship was engaged with the 
enemy—one combat“ job and one work-a- 
day" routine job. 

Petty Officer Mobley was triggerman on a 
20 millimeter artillery piece during combat 
and a baker at other times. The gun crew 
had trained by firing at aerial targets on a 
Pacific island, and once just before an air 
battle with the Japanese, Mobley was sum- 
moned to the bridge of the Ausburne. The of- 
ficer on the bridge had observed that the 
Glennville sailor consistently had more hits 
on aerial targets than any other triggerman. 
“Mobley,” the officer demanded, “were 
about to engage the enemy. How do you ac- 
count for the fact that you have consistently 
hit more air targets than any triggerman on 
board?" Mobley quickly recalled his dove- 
Shooting days with a shotgun near 
Glennville. 

“Sir,” he retorted, “I keep telling you 
fellers you're not leading ‘em enough." Mr. 
Mobley was referring to the practice of a 
hunter aiming slightly ahead of a moving 
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quarry to allow time for the projectile to 
reach the mark. The officer ordered an ap- 
propriate adjustment to the aim-and-fire 
routine and the change improved the accu- 
racy of the entire crew, Mobley said. 

As the ship’s baker, Seaman Mobley 
learned of Admiral Burke’s favorite dessert. 
“About once a month, I baked an apple pie 
and carried it to his quarters," he said. 

After President Eisenhower appointed Ad- 
miral Burke Chief of Naval Operations (the 
top post for a Navy officer), Mobley called 
his old commander at the Pentagon. It took 
me about half a day to get to him," Mobley 
said, “but they finally put me through." 
Mobley stated who was calling and congratu- 
lated the officer on his high appointment. 

*Mobley, Mobley,” the admiral mused. I 
seem to remember the name, but I can’t 
quite place you.” 

“I used to be your baker,“ Mobley in- 
formed him. 

“APPLE PIE!" the admiral exploded. “You 
used to bake my apple pies." The two old 
sailors enjoyed a lengthy visit by telephone. 
Thereafter, Admiral Burke wrote a short 
note about once a year to his ex-baker, and 
always addressed him as “apple pie." The 
periodic messages ceased about two years 
ago. Age finally claimed Thurman Mobley’s 
cherished and salty old friend. 

During air battles, Japanese pilots rou- 
tinely held back the last bomb on their air- 
craft for a suicide dive into allied war ships, 
slamming into them at about the waterline. 
“We always made sure we shot down those 
suicide divers," Mobley said. We knew if we 
didn't get them, we were goners for sure." 
Sometimes downed suicide craft slammed 
into the ocean so near the Ausburne and 
with such force that the crash caused a surge 
of water across the deck that nearly knocked 
the sailors off their feet, Mobley declared. 

At the end of World War II, the U.S. S. 
Charles Ausburne had steamed a total of 
207,000 nautical miles, consumed 10,686,305 
gallons of fuel, and visited four continents, 
and eight ports in the United States. Mobley 
and his shipmates crossed the International 
Date Line four times and the equator 16 
times. The Ausburne had conducted 32 fuel- 
ing operations at sea, had gone to General 
Quarters (complete readiness for battle) 780 
times, and had been in three typhoons. 
Mobley and the Ausburne crew conducted 22 
battles against the Japanese Navy in four 
months. 

Petty Officer Thurman O. Mobley was dis- 
charged from the U.S. Navy on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1945. He is retired from the U.S. Postal 
Service and lives with his wife, Lilla, on 
Howard Street in Glennville. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. KAREN McCARTHY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Ms. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, due to offi- 
cial business in my district, | was unable to 
cast votes on Tuesday March 5, and Wednes- 
day March 6. Had | been here, | would have 
voted as follows: "Yes" on rolicall vote No. 
44—H.R. 2778, to provide tax benefits for U.S. 
troops in Bosnia; "yes" on rollcall vote No. 
45—Approval of the Journal; “yes” on rolicall 
vote No. 46—H.R. 270, the rule for consider- 
ation of H.R. 927; “yes” on rolicall note No. 
47—H.R. 927, the conference report on the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity Act. 
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LEGISLATION TO PROHIBIT IM- 
PORTS INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF MEAT PRODUCTS 
FROM THE EUROPEAN UNION 
UNTIL CERTAIN UNFAIR TRADE 
BARRIERS ARE REMOVED 


HON. EARL POMEROY 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation that will put American 
livestock producers on an equal footing with 
their European counterparts when it comes to 
illegal trade barriers. The European Union cur- 
rently blocks United States beef imports sim- 
ply because U.S. producers use hormones in 
the production of the beef. The E.U. also con- 
tinues to block U.S. pork imports under their 
so called Third Country Meat Directive claim- 
ing that U.S. processing plants do not meet 
European standards. 

These non-tariff trade barriers are in clear 
violation of the phytosanitary agreements 
which are part of the GATT. Scientists from 
around the world have determined that the 
use of these hormones poses no risk to 
human heaici. In 1992, through an exchange 
of letters, the Europeans agreed that U.S. and 
E.U. slaughter and processing procedures 
were essentially identical. The only reason for 
these bans is to keep U.S. meat out of Euro- 
pean markets. 

Since 1989, when the hormone ban went 
into effect, the Europeans have sent over $2 
billion worth of meat products to the United 
States. During the same period. U.S. exports 
to the E.U. totaled only $342 million. Clearly 
the Europeans have little incentive to expedite 
the negotiations to end this unreasonable 
trade barrier. 

The GATT agreement should be an effec- 
tive tool to remove the hormone ban, but the 
Europeans have shown little commitment to 
working out these issues. On January 26 of 
this year, U.S. Trade Representative Kantor 
initiated formal action in the World Trade Or- 
ganization against the E.U. on this issue. The 
European Parliament responded by voting to 
keep the ban in place. WTO action may take 
up to 18 months and the only beneficiaries of 
this delay are the Europeans. 

The USDA has estimated that the loss of 
these markets costs our cattle producers $100 
million per year and our hog producers $60 
million. Clearly at a time when U.S. cattle pro- 
ducers are facing rising feed costs and the 
lowest prices in recent memory these unfair 
and trade barriers cannot be tolerated. 

Just last week North Dakota hog farmers 
told me that access to the Asian markets fol- 
lowing GATT has helped keep the price of 
pork stable over the last year. Clearly GATT 
can work to the benefit of American farmers. 
However, we need to send a strong message 
to the Europeans that further delay in opening 
their markets will not be tolerated. 

This legislation is simple. It says that as 
long as the Europeans keep our meat from 
their markets they will not have access to U.S. 
markets. They are taking the resolve of their 
Parliament to the negotiations. The United 
States should be taking the resolve of Con- 
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gress to those same meetings. This legislation 
sends the message that the U.S. Congress is 
serious about GATT working to open Euro- 
pean markets. | urge my colleagues to join me 
in giving our trade representatives a valuable 
tool to meet the Europeans on equal footing. 


LEGISLATION TO PROHIBIT IM- 
PORTS INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF MEAT PRODUCTS 
FROM THE EUROPEAN UNION 
UNTIL CERTAIN UNFAIR TRADE 
BARRIERS ARE REMOVED 


HON. TIM JOHNSON 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speak- 
er, | am pleased today to introduce legislation 
that will prohibit all meat imports from the Eu- 
ropean Union [EU] unless and until the EU lifts 
its ban on American beef and eliminates the 
nontariff trade barrier imposed by their “Third 
Country Meat Directive [TCD]. The EU ban on 
beef from cattle treated with hormones was 
put in place on January 1, 1989. Scientists 
throughout Europe and the world have repeat- 
edly concluded there is no scientific basis for 
this ban. In fact, after legal challenges by the 
British Government in 1987 and the European 
animal health industry association in 1990, the 
EU admitted that the ban was introduced for 
political and economic reasons—to curb the 
growth of Europe’s beef supply rather than to 
protect public health. The EU ban has resulted 
in lost American beef sales of nearly $1 billion. 

The TCD imposes meat inspection stand- 
ards on U.S. meat exporting facilities that a 
wide majority of EU plants do not themselves 
meet. The United States has the most com- 
prehensive and effective system of food safety 
management in the world. The TCD is de- 
signed and administered strictly to function as 
trade protection for higher cost, less competi- 
tive EU pork ction. 

The failure of the EU to live up to the 1992 
bilateral meat agreement and re-list U.S. beef 
and pork plants is deeply disturbing. Prior to 
1988, over 400 beef and pork plants were cer- 
tified to export to the EU. Because of the 
TCD, only a handful of beef and pork plants 
are currently able to export to the EU. In 1985, 
the EU was the destination of over 20 percent 
of U.S. pork exports. Today, U.S. exports to 
the EU are negligible. The U.S. pork industry 
conservatively estimates that U.S. producers 
will lose S60 million in export revenues during 
1996 with losses jumping to approximately 
$157 million per year by the year 2000 as EU 
tariff rate quotas on pork are phased in. Since 
January 1, 1989, America has allowed meat 
imports of $2.1 billion from the EU while U.S. 
meat exports to the EU totaled only $342 mil- 
lion. At a time when our cattle producers are 
struggling with the lowest cattle prices in re- 
cent memory and beef and pork producers are 
becoming more reliant on export markets, it is 
unconscionable to allow stubborn European 
bureaucrats to insult our cattle and hog pro- 
ducers with these barriers to American beef 
and pork. 

We applaud Secretary Glickman and 
U.S.T.R. Kantor for initiating action against the 
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EU hormone ban under WTO dispute settle- 
ment provisions and for their efforts to open 
export markets around the world for U.S. 
meat. However, EU Agriculture Commissioner 
Fischler has clearly indicated that even if the 
EU loses the WTO case, which might not be 
resolved until late 1997, the hormone ban will 
remain in place. 

Although reasonable and prudent negotia- 
tion would clearly be preferred to address 
these trade disputes, our Nation’s livestock 
producers need access to EU markets now. 
They are demanding a much stronger nego- 
tiating tool. My bill will provide a clear and un- 
equivocal message to the EU that further 
delay will no longer be tolerated. Unless the 
EU eliminates these unscientific sanitary trade 
barriers, this legislation will prohibit the entry 
of all EU meat within 15 days of enactment. 
Please join me in providing a simple, but very 
effective negotiating tool to Secretary Glick- 
man and U.S.T.R. Kantor. 


BRING BART TO THE AIRPORT 
HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Transportation heard testimony regarding 
funding of mass transit projects across the 
country. The subcommittee heard from the 
united bipartisan Bay Area congressional dele- 
gation which supports funding the San Fran- 
cisco Bar Area Rapid Transit [BART] exten- 
sion to San Francisco International Airport. As 
you know, this Congress has supported this 
project over the years, and | am happy to re- 
port that BART is now ready to move forward 
on construction to provide tens of thousands 
of travelers quick, convenient, and reliable ac- 
cess to the nation’s fifth busiest airport. 

The BART extension to San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport is a longstanding regional pri- 
ority with overwhelming and broad support 
from the public. Voters in San Mateo County 
have twice approved ballot measures directing 
local funds and taxes to be used for the air- 
port extension and all but one of the cities im- 
pacted by the project have passed resolutions 
in support of this project. We have fought the 
hard battles at the local level. We have 
reached a regional consensus. We are ready 
to move forward on the most important and 
necessary transportation link in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

Mr. Speaker, local officials and residents in 
the bay area have made the tough choices in 
planning and providing local financing for the 
BART extension to SFO Airport. These deci- 
sions were made in an open and public ac- 
cess process at the local level and should be 
supported here in Washington. | would like to 
urge my colleagues to continue their support 
of the BART extension to the San Francisco 
International Airport. 

A recent editorial in the San Francisco 
Chronicle summed up this issue brilliantly. | 
respectfully request that this editorial be 
placed in the RECORD for the benefit of my 
colleagues. 
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DoN'T STOP THIS TRAIN 

Bart's plans to reach San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport by the year 2000 have run 
into two potentially significant adversaries 
in the nation's capital. One is the airline in- 
dustry, which has been concerned that the 
airport might try to raise landing fees or 
slap on a ticket surcharge to cover its $200 
million share. 

Although the airline industry carries clout 
on Capitol Hill, we are confident that Con- 
gress will not be swayed by a selfish pitch 
against a project of such importance. Be- 
sides, the industry may eventually realize 
that this huge step in convenience to its pas- 
sengers is well worth a relatively modest in- 
vestment. 

A more unsettling development is the ef- 
fort of a handful of peninsula naysayers to 
resurrect the battle they clearly lost at the 
local level. Their testimony before the House 
Appropriations Transportation subcommit- 
tee last week may have given some legisla- 
tors the impression that the Bay Area is still 
debating how to best provide mass-transit 
service to the airport. 

And Congress may be reluctant to commit 
$700 million when the issue remains unset- 
tled. 

Well, the matter is settled. 

After years of torturous deliberation, there 
now is an overwhelming consensus on a plan 
that would put a BART station just outside 
the International Terminal. It would get at 
least half the passengers within a five- 
minute walk to a ticket counter and it would 
have a light-rail connection to other termi- 
nals. It is a good compromise. 

It’s time to get on with it. Opponents of 
the airport BART station are living in a 
dream world if they think that derailing the 
project will suddenly lead Congress to shift 
the money over to Cal-Train. The proposed 
$87 million fiscal 1997 federal contribution to 
the BART project would almost surely be 
scooped up by another legislator for another 
region. 

We trust that the subcommittee members, 
having seen the strong support of six Bay 
Area members of Congress, will realize that 
the fighting is finished. This train is on the 
move. 


——— 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GREEK AMERICAN MONTHLY 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to The Greek American Monthly on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of this 
outstanding publication, and to congratulate 
my colleague from southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman RON KLINK, who has 
been awarded The Greek American Monthly's 
first annual Hermes Award. 

The Greek American Monthly is a periodical 
dedicated to promoting, preserving, and per- 
petuating Greek culture, history, and heritage. 
It also serves as a timely source of information 
on issues of importance to people of Greek 
ancestry throughout the world. | am proud to 
say that The Greek American Monthly is 
based in Pittsburgh, PA, which is part of my 
congressional district. 

The Greek American Monthly has accom- 
plished a great deal in its first year. In just 1 
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short year its readership has grown from 
2,000 to nearly 30,000, and it has attracted 
readers from all over the world. It is linking 
members of the Greek community around the 
world in a new way. Its focus on content has 
resulted in a journal filled with important world 
news and cultural events from around the 
globe. | anticipate only continued and greater 
success for The Greek American Monthly in 
the future as more and more members of the 
Greek community—and other people in the 
United States and abroad—become ac- 
quainted with this excellent publication. The 
publisher and staff have produced an out- 
standing publication. 

! also want to congratulate Congressman 
RON KLINK, who has been awarded The Greek 
American Monthly's first annual Hermes 
Award for his promotion of Greek culture and 
of issues of interest to the Greek-American 
community. Congressman KLINK, who has 
Greek forebearers, was chosen for the Her- 
mes Award because he has introduced legis- 
lation of great interest to the Greek-American 
community, and because he has been tireless 
in his advocacy for issues before Congress 
that are important to the Greek-American com- 
munity—issues like the partition of Cyprus and 
the treatment of ethnic Greeks in Albania. 

In closing, | want to congratulate Mr. Greg- 
ory C. Pappas, editor and publisher of The 
Greek American Monthly, and the staff of this 
fine publication on the first anniversary of its 
founding, and | want to commend them for se- 
lecting Congressman RON KLINK as the first 
recipient of The Greek American Monthly’s an- 
nual Hermes Award. 


MARIETTA’S “MIRACLE” 
HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, | encourage 
my fellow colleagues to read the following edi- 
torial from the Marietta Daily Journal which de- 
scribes the wonderful opportunities Habitat for 
Humanity has offered many of my constitu- 
ents. | have volunteered for Habitat in my dis- 
trict and can attest that it is a very rewarding 
experience to see future homeowners along- 
side public-spirited citizens. Furthermore, it is 
a program that combines prayer with practical 
help. 

American-style volunteerism is proven every 
day by those noble individuals who are willing 
to give their time to make others’ lives better. 
In the American tradition of volunteerism and 
charity, | would encourage all of my friends 
and colleagues in the House to get involved 
with Habitat in their own communities, as well. 

[From the Marietta oa Journal, Feb. 28, 
1 


MARIETTA’S “MIRACLE” 

Many people lament the plight of the 
homeless, but leave to others the hard work 
of housing the less fortunate. Not so those 
involved with Habitat for Humanity. 

Since the establishment of its first Cobb 
County branch in 1986, Cobb Habitat has 
built or rehabilitated 54 homes: 22 in Power 
Springs, 16 in Marietta, nine in Acworth, 
four in Kennesaw, two in Smyrna and one in 
Austell. 
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Now the group is in the process of acquir- 
ing ll properties in one of Cobb's most drug- 
and crime-ridden neighborhoods. The project 
has been christened ‘The Marietta Miracle: 
Roosevelt Circle Renewal,” and is focused on 
the Roosevelt area, where drug dealers, pros- 
titutes and vacant houses have blighted 
what was once a fairly typical working-class 
community and where law-abiding residents 
sometimes are afraid to leave their houses. 

The targeted properties consist of a vari- 
ety of vacant lots and dilapidated duplexes. 
Habitat will buy the properties, refurbish the 
duplexes and build single-family homes on 
the vacant lots. The upshot is that when the 
project is complete, up to 18 families will 
have new homes. 

As with all Habitat projects, the new own- 
ers will be picked from a pool of qualified 
families based on need, their willingness to 
work in a partnership and their ability to 
repay the 15-year loans used to finance a 
house. Only those with incomes are consid- 
ered as prospective owners. Those chosen 
also must undergo a rigorous interview proc- 
ess and put in 300 hours of sweat equity" on 
Habitat construction projects. 

“It'll be a big leap of faith for the families 
that will move into the homes,” said Craig 
Satterlee, Cobb Habitat’s executive director. 
“Our mission is to eliminate poverty housing 
in Cobb by building new homes and rehabili- 
tating existing homes. There is no place 
more in need than Roosevelt Circle." 

The project is expected to cost $730,000, of 
which $400,000 already has been pledged by 
local churches and businesses, including 
eight Catholic churches, St. Catherine's 
Episcopal, St. James Episcopal, Home Depot, 
Crawford & Co., the Cobb Board of Realtors, 
and students at Kennesaw State College. 

“Far more important than the economics 
is the spirit of giving of yourselves. That's 
what makes a good community," said U.S. 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich, R-east Cobb, 
at Saturday's kickoff for the Marietta Mir- 
acle" at First Baptist Church of Marietta, 
“Habitat doesn’t give to the poor—it in- 
volves the poor in creating a better life for 
themselves. 

And as Marietta Ward 5 Councilman James 
Dodd put it: Other people in the [Roosevelt 
Circle] community will see these homes and 
will use them as a model to upgrade theirs.” 

Hopefully, the Habitat project will have a 
ripple effect in the community, as its others 
have so many times before. And hopefully, 
those ripples will continue to widen. 


CITIZEN REPRESENTATIVE ACT OF 
1996 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
— the Citizen Representative Act of 
1996. 

For years, it has been widely recognized 
that deep flaws and gaping loopholes in the 
way campaigns are paid for in America have 
amplified the importance of well-heeled special 
interest groups, reduced the clout of small in- 
dividual contributors, and favored wealthy can- 
didates while effectively silencing the voices of 
citizens unable to raise the large sums of 
money needed to mount a campaign for Con- 


gress. 

Citizens across the country and many here 
in Congress understand that our system for fi- 
nancing campaigns in this country is broken 
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and needs to be fixed. Skyrocketing campaign 
costs discourage everyday Americans from 
running for public office. Small, individual cam- 
paign contributions are crowded out by big 
money contributions from political action com- 
mittees [PAC's] 

| believe the best way to accomplish mean- 
ingful campaign finance reform and make 
Congress more accountable to the public is to 
encourage congressional candidates to raise 
more of their campaign funds from small con- 
tributions from individual donors. 

The bill | am introducing today motivates 
candidates to rely on small contributions in 
two primary ways: funds from a voluntary 
checkoff of Federal tax returns will go toward 
a Citizen Representative Fund established at 
the Treasury Department to finance voter 
communications vouchers for candidates 
agreeing to observe the bills spending limits; 
and ceilings imposed on campaign spending 
from PAC's and large contributions will in- 
crease the importance of small donations. 

Enacting lobby reform legislation and tight- 
ening gift rules have generated momentum we 
now should harness to pass real, comprehen- 
sive campaign finance reform. We have a 
unique opportunity to invigorate our demo- 
cratic process, return power to voters across 
the country, and store faith in the Congress. 
We must not let this moment pass. 

If we fail to act, we will be preserving a sys- 
tem stacked in favor of wealthy individuals 
while preventing many potential candidates 
from getting a seat at the campaign table. Last 
month, press reports indicated that 11 House 
candidates each have used at least $100,000 
of their own money to finance their 1996 cam- 
paigns, and 26 candidates have put at least 
$50,000 of their personal funds toward their 
races. 

A hefty bank account should not be a pre- 
requisite for running for Congress. That's why 
the bill | am introducing today restricts to 
$25,000 personal contributions a candidate 
can make to his own campaign if the can- 
didate wants to be eligible to receive the ben- 
efits provided in the bill. 

The bill also tames the powerful influence of 
PAC's. Last summer, the public interest 
watchdog group Common Cause released a 
study indicating that in the first half of the 
1995 contributions from PAC's accounted for 
large chunks of House candidates' total cam- 
paign funds. The legislation | am introducing 
today requires candidates agreeing to the bill's 
spending caps to limit their expenditures from 
PAC's to 15 percent of their total spending. 
That's a maximum of $90,000 from PAC's. 

To ensure that voters get the facts about 
candidates running for House seats, the bill 
makes participation in two nonpartisan de- 
bates a requirement for receiving communica- 
tions vouchers. Our democracy is fueled by 
full and open discussions of the important 
issues facing our Nation, and all candidates 
should communicate their positions to the vot- 
ers so that well-informed decisions can be 
made. 

have long believed that individual citizens 
should have more of a voice in campaigns for 
Congress. My bill expands the participation of 
everyday Americans in political campaigns 
through the voluntary checkoff and the empha- 
sis on small contributions. | am hopeful that 
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the House Oversight Committee will act on 
this legislation. 

As people around the world strive to build 
democracies in States where ballots once list- 
ed only one choice for seats in a bureaucracy 
unconcerned with the needs of its own citi- 
zens, we need to increase participation in the 
electoral process here at home to maintain a 
healthy democratic system that is responsive 
to all Americans. 


HONORING THE LIFE OF ABE 
LEBEWOHL 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to one of my constituents and to 
mourn his tragic and premature death. 

New York truly suffered a devastating loss 
this week with the death of Abe Lebewohl. On 
Monday, March 4, his life was cut short when 
a robber shot him twice as he went to the 
bank to make the daily deposit for his deli. 

Mr. Lebewohl founded and owned the Sec- 
ond Avenue Deli where he will always be re- 
membered as a hard worker, a brilliant busi- 
nessman, an enlightened employer, and a dis- 
tinguished community leader. A Holocaust sur- 
vivor, he started the deli in 1954 as a 12-seat 
diner. After 42 years of hard work, Mr. 
Lebewohl built it to the current 250-seat res- 
taurant that is know all over the world. Not 
only did the community lose a wonderful man 
and a great entrepreneur, but also one of the 
last links to the historic old Jewish neighbor- 
hood of the Lower East Side. 

Abe Lebewohl greeted people by name, 
gave free sandwiches to homeless people or 
to anyone out of work, and supplies nourish- 
ment to workers on strike. He made everyone 
feel like family, never hesitating to give a help- 
ing hand when they were down on their luck. 

The Second Avenue Deli has become one 
of their most popular landmarks in New York 
City. Almost every day, famous people come 
to eat and tourists often line up around the 
block in order to taste one of Abe's sand- 
wiches or his soup. But more than anything, 
Abe's deli was a part of his community. It was 
his neighbors, employees, and family who 
stood outside of the deli on Monday to mourn 
his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, ! would ask that my colleagues 
join me in sending our deepest condolences to 
Abe's wife, Eleanor, his daughters, his grand- 
children, his employees, and his friends on 
this most devastating loss. 


HATRED MARKS PAPER TRAIL 
HON. PETER DEUTSCH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1996 
Mr. DEUTSCH. Mr. Speaker, during these 
political primaries, it is important that the 
American public has as much information on 
the candidates as possible. In pursuit of that 
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goal, | am submitting for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD an article written for the Jerusalem 
Post on past statements made by Pat Bu- 
chanan. 
[From The Jerusalem Post, Feb. 23, 1996] 
HATRED MARKS PAPER TRAIL 


Pat Buchanan has toned down his com- 
ments, but hasn't backed down, Elli 
Wohlgelernter reports. 

Pat Buchanan’s upset victory in the New 
Hampshire primary on Tuesday has once 
again focused heightened attention on the 
man and his words, and on the people sur- 
rounding him in his campaign. 

When two staffers in two days last week 
had to step down for questions that were 
raised over their ties to white supremacists, 
it came as no surprise to Jews here and in 
the US who remembered what Buchanan 
used to say and write, before he toned down 
his rhetoric when he began running for presi- 
dent in 1992. 

It goes back to the 1970s, when what began 
as a trickle—a snide comment here, a hard- 
line position advocated there—soon started 
snowballing until, on the eve of the Gulf war 
in 1990, a mini-war broke out over flagrant 
and vicious antisemitic comments made by 
Buchanan. 

To recap a few: In 1976, when the Ford ad- 
ministration proposed selling arms to Egypt, 
Buchanan urged Congress not to “hearken 
* * * to the counsel of the Jewish lobby and 
its Washington representative Henry Jack- 
son." 

In 1977, when president Jimmy Carter en- 
dorsed legislation against the Arab boycott 
of Israel, Buchanan objected and warned that 
Israel would be blamed as a result when 
Americans lost their jobs. 

He later maintained that Americans were 
asking why the U.S. is siding with three 
million Israelis instead of 100 million Arabs 
who have oil." 

In 1981, he wrote, "Many Americans are 
growing bone-weary with carrying the diplo- 
matic, economic and military cost of under- 
writing Menachem Begin's policies." 

Throughout the 1980s, Buchanan exhibited 
a fiery and indignant pose in a campaign to 
defend former Nazis, whomever they were 
and however evil their prior deeds. 

As early as 1977 he wrote of Hitler: 
"Though Hitler was indeed racist and 
antisemitic to the core, a man who without 
compunction could commit murder and 
genocide, he was also an individual of great 
courage, a soldier's soldier in the Great War, 
a political organizer of the first rank, a lead- 
er steeped in the history of Europe, who pos- 
sessed oratorical powers that could awe even 
those who despised him.“ 

From this followed his strong defense of 
Nazi criminals, and his denunciation of the 
U.S. Justice Department’s Office of Special 
Investigations, which pursues Nazi crimi- 
nals: “You've got a great atrocity that oc- 
curred 35, 40 years ago * * * Why put mil- 
lions of dollars (into) investigating that?” 

There were other remarks he made about 
targets of war-crimes allegations, including: 

When the U.S. apologized to France for 
sheltering Klaus Barbie, the Butcher of 
Lyon," Buchanan complained: “To what end 
all this wallowing in the atrocities of a dead 
regime." 

He campaigned against the deportation to 
the Soviet Union of Karl Linnas, who ran a 
Nazi death camp in Estonia, when the US 
Court of Appeals ruled that there was over- 
whelming evidence of his guilt. 

On the isolating of Kurt Waldheim: The 
ostracism of Kurt Waldheim [has] an aspect 
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of moral bullying and the singular stench of 
selective indignation.” 

And of course, there was his spirited de- 
fense of Ivan Demjanjuk and his statement 
that he could never get a fair trial in Israel. 

Alan Ryan Jr., former head of OSI at the 
Justice Department, said then that Pat Bu- 
chanan is going to bat for any Nazi war 
criminal in the US," and called him “the 
spokesman for Nazi war criminals in Amer- 
ica. His campaign on behalf of these people is 
so infused with distortions and misrepresen- 
tations of the facts that it’s almost impos- 
sible to engage in any sort of response. He 
simply piles lie upon inaccuracy upon sur- 
mise up personal attack.“ 

Not content to defend Nazis, Buchanan 
shifted to questioning aspects of the Holo- 
caust. Gas chambers could not have killed 
human beings, he wrote, because in 1988, 97 
kids, trapped 400 feet underground in a Wash- 
ington, DC, tunnel while two locomotives 
spewed diesel exhaust into the car, emerged 
unharmed." 

And finally, an attempt was made to dis- 
credit survivors themselves. ‘‘Since the war, 
1,600 medical papers have been written on 
"The Psychological and Medical Effects of 
the Concentration Camps on Holocaust Sur- 
vivors.’ This so-called ‘Holocaust Survivor 
Syndrome’ involves ‘group fantasies of mar- 
tyrdom and heroics.’”’ 

Writing in the January 1991 issue of Com- 
mentary, Joshua  Muravchik responded: 
“What can Buchanan possibly be talking 
about here? Can be furnish a bibliography of, 
say, the first 100 of these ‘1,600 medical pa- 
pers’? And do quotation marks diminish the 
sewer-level bigotry of the reference to ‘fan- 
tasies and martyrdom'?”’ 

His antisemitic and anti-Israel statements 
continued to build over the years. 

He called the Democratic Party the dia- 
pered poodle of * * the Israeli lobby"; 

Called Capitol Hill in Washington Israeli- 
occupied territory“; 

Called the massacre of Palestinians by 
Lebanese Christians in Sabra and Shatilla 
the Rosh Hashana Massacre," and the the 
Israel army is looking toward a blackening 
of its name to rival what happened to the 
French army in the Dreyfus affair“; 

Said of the Vietnamese Boat People": 
“Can one imagine what a cauldron of boiling 
rage the Senate would be if—instead of Viet- 
namese—there were Jews in those boats?“ 

In protesting the alleged blasphemy of the 
film The Last Temptation of Christ," 
asked: Would [Jack] Valenti, [chief execu- 
tive officer of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America] employ his eloquence to de- 
fend a film portraying Anne Frank as an 
oversexed teenager fantasizing at Auschwitz 
on romancing some SS guards?“ 

He also chided the New York Times for not 
criticizing the film strongly enough: We 
have a ‘newspaper of record’ that can sniff 
out antisemitism in some guy turning down 
a kosher hot dog at the ballpark.” 

In the protest over the Catholic convent at 
Auschwitz, Buchanan wrote on September 24, 
1989: The slumbering giant of Catholicism 
may be about to awaken. * * * When Car- 
dinal John O'Connor seeks to soothe the al- 
ways irate Elie Wiesel by reassuring him 
that 'there are many Catholics who are 
antisemitic. * * * It's deep within them,’ 
when he declares this ‘is not a fight between 
Catholics and Jews,’ he speaks for himself. 
But not afraid, your emtnence; just steps 
aside, there are bishops and priests ready to 
assume the role of defender of the faith." 

When president George Bush asked Con- 
gress to delay for four months the $10 billion 
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in loan guarantees, Buchanan wrote on Sep- 
tember 18, 1991: Even if his veto of the guar- 
antees is overridden, he will have won high 
marks for courage and exposed Congress for 
what it has become, a Parliament of Whores 
incapable of standing up for US national in- 
terests, if [the American-Israel Public Af- 
fairs Committee] is on the other end of the 
line." 

Perhaps his most outrageous statement 
came shortly after Iraq's Saddam Hussein in- 
vaded Kuwait. On the CNN show “The 
McLaughlin Group" of August 26, 1990, two 
months after he made the comment on the 
same program about Congress being Israeli- 
occupied territory," Buchanan made this in- 
famous remark: 

There are only two groups that are beat- 
ing the drums for war in the Middle East: the 
Israeli Defense Ministry and its amen corner 
in the US.” 

The remark generated an outpouring of 
condemnation from Jewish groups across 
America. It was a new kind of charge from 
Buchanan, one that Anti-Defamation League 
national director Abraham Foxman said lift- 
ed Buchanan’s “characteristic anti-Israel 
rhetoric to new and graver heights.” 

Later in the program, Buchanan said: The 
Israelis want this war desperately because 
they want the US to destroy the Iraq war 
machine. They want us to finish them off. 
They don’t care about our relationship with 
the Arab world.” 

Refuting the charge of antisemitism, Bu- 
chanan said: Were I expressing such views 
* * * I wouldn't have lasted 10 minutes in a 
profession where I have reveled, on and off, 
for 30 years. The newspapers that carry the 
Buchanan column don’t print hate lit- 
erature.” 

The charge of antisemitism, he wrote, ‘‘is 
used to frighten, intimidate, censor and si- 
lence; to cut off debate; to so smear men's 
reputations that no one will listen to them 
again without saying, ‘Say, isn't he an anti- 
semite?” 

Buchanan confessed in that column that, 
“yes, a change has taken place” in his atti- 
tude toward Israel as compared with the 
time “from June of ‘67 * * * until I went 
back into the White House in 1985," a time 
he claimed to be an uncritical apologist for 
Israel, a Begin man all the way, defending 
everything from the attack on the Iraqi re- 
actor to the invasion of Lebanon. I thought 
they were terrific friends. 

“And yes, a change has taken place. For 
many reasons. 

“Among them: The manipulation of the 
traitor Jonathan Pollard to systematically 
loot the secrets of the most generous friend 
Israel will ever have. The gratuitous brutal- 
ity against Palestinian old men, women, 
teenagers and children. The Good Friday 
land grab at the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher in Jerusalem. The shipment of cluster 
bombs to the Stalinist Mengistu regime in 
Ethiopia. The caustic cutting cracks about 
my church and the popes from both Israel 
and its amen corner in the US." 

Foxman issued a statement saying. While 
Buchanan’s attack on Jews and Israel are 
nothing new, they appear to be an obsession. 
He is obsessed with Jonathan Pollard, but 
not with the Walker spy ring. Obsessed with 
the deaths of Palestinians who are waging 
war on the Jewish state, but not with the 
cold-blooded mustard-gas massacre of 5,000 
Iraqi Kurds by Saddam Hussein. He dismisses 
the murder of millions of Jews during the 
Holocaust but derides the Office of Special 
Investigations for pursuing Nazi war crimi- 
nals. 
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He claims that the newspapers that carry 
his column ‘do not print hate literature.’ 
True, they rarely do. But today, every news- 
paper which ran Pat Buchanan crossed that 
boundary.“ 

Among the papers carrying his column 
that day was the New Lork Post. In an un- 
precedented display of criticism, an editorial 
by editorial editor Eric Breindel, appearing 
opposite Buchanan's column, cited his pre- 
vious antisemitic remarks and innuendos, 
and explained why the paper felt it had to 
publicly distance itself from one of its own 
regular columnists: 

"What concerns us is Buchanan's attitude 
toward Jews as a group. When homosexual 
activists demonstrated against John Car- 
dinal O'Connor at St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
desecrating that sacred place, Buchanan 
wrote a blistering column denouncing the 
demonstration. Indeed, the condemnation, in 
this instance, was widespread. 

"But only Buchanan managed, somehow, 
to drag Jews into the discussion. He chided 
the New York Times for relegating its news 
story on the St. Patrick's incident to Page 
B3. And he asked rhetorically whether the 
Times would have been so restrained 'had a 
synagogue been so desecrated.' 

"How did synagogues enter the picture? 
Was it impossible for Buchanan to write a 
column about the sacrilege at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral without a snide reference to syna- 

es?" 

It concluded: When it comes to Jews as a 
group—not Israel, not US-Israeli relations, 
not individual Jews—Buchanan betrays an 
all-too-familiar-hostility." A month later on 
"the McLaughlin Group," Buchanan lashed 
back at the ADL, saying the organization, in 
& ''pre-planned, orchestrated smear cam- 
paign," was calling newspapers around the 
country and “threatening them" if they 
didn't cease publications of his columns, 
which was being carried by 180 newspapers. 

The ADL denied calling a single editor to 
request the removal of Buchanan's column, 
nor would we. Buchanan knows that, and he 
knows that league is against censorship of 
any kind." Buchanan, Foxman said, em- 
ployed the same ‘big lie’ tactics perfected by 
the Nazis during World War I.“ 

Buchanan continued his Israel-bashing 
after the Gulf war. On March 13, 1991, he 
wrote: Israel is not Syria, she is not Iraq, 
she is not Iran. But she is not our ‘strategic 
asset’ either. 

“As the Gulf war demonstrated, she is a 
strategic albatross draped around the neck 
of the US.” 

The New Republic, on October 15, 1990, 
wrote: The virulence of Buchanan's com- 
ments on the Jews, the indifference to evi- 
dence, the inflamed rhetoric, the rich con- 
spiratorial imagination, the mystical cer- 
tainty of rightness, the appetite for enemies, 
are not characteristic only of his opinions 
about Israel and the Jews. He is a con- 
noisseur of intolerance. It is proof of the tol- 
erance of America, if proof is needed, that 
this disgraceful man ranges through the cor- 
ridors of power and lives in our midst as a 
star." 

When his campaign for the 1992 election 
got under way, Buchanan’s rhetoric softened, 
and continued in that manner while he wait- 
ed to run again this year. 

He's a different person today in terms of 
what he’s saying," Foxman said yesterday. 
“The language is a lot different. He used to 
speak of Christian values, Christian Amer- 
ica. Now it’s Judaio-Christian values. But 
the baggage of the past is still with him. He 
has not apologized for his anti-Israel, 
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antisemitic and  Holocaust-denial  state- 
ments, he has not retracted them and he has 
not repudiated them." 

The Jewish community, Foxman said. is 
concerned, and will be concerned, but there 
is no panic yet.” 

He said he didn't think a racist will be 
able to maintain the support of the main- 
stream," but the problem so far has been 
that the media has not asked the questions 
yet. He has not been challenged. If he moves 
into the mainstream, the media will seri- 
ously challenge him, and then will see the 
response of the American public.“ 


GEORGIA HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES PASSES H.R. 850 


HON. MAC COLLINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the 
Georgia House of Representatives passed a 
resolution asking the United States Congress 
to reevaluate the sale of the Southeastem 
Power Administration [SEPA]. 

| submit Georgia house resolution 850 for 
the Congress' careful consideration. 

GEORGIA HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES 
RESOLUTION 850 

H.R. No. 850—By: Representatives McCall 
of the 90th, Powell of the 23rd, Hanner of the 
159th, Reaves of the 178th, Channell of the 
111th and others 

A RESOLUTION 

Urging the United States Congress to re- 
ject the proposal to sell the facilities used to 
generate electric power marketed by the 
Southeastern Power Administration; and for 
other purposes. 

WHEREAS, a proposal has been made to 
the United States Congress to sell facilities 
used by the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion (SEPA) which is headquartered in El- 
bert County, Georgia; and 

WHEREAS, these facilities, which include 
nine hydroelectric dams, provide electric 
power and reservoirs for Georgia; and 

WHEREAS, all of these facilities, operated 
by the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, also provide the public and needed fish 
and wildlife resources, municipal, industrial, 
and agricultural water supplies, flood con- 
trol, reservoir, and downstream recreational 
uses, and river water level regulation; and 

WHEREAS, such proposed sale would give 
too little assurance that these assets will be 
administered with due consideration to the 
purposes of the facilities not related to 
power production, such as water supply, 
flood control, navigation, recreation, and en- 
vironmental protection; and 

WHEREAS, the revenue from the elec- 
tricity generated by the hydroelectric dams 
exceeds the retirement obligations of the 
construction bonds and costs of operation 
and maintenance for these facilities; and 

WHEREAS, many Georgians served by 
these facilities could likely experience sig- 
nificant rate increases in electricity and 
water as a result of this sale. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES that 
the members of this body urge the United 
States Congress to reevaluate the negative 
impacts of this proposal and avoid any trans- 
fer of federal dams, resources, turbines, gen- 
erators, transmission lines, and related 
power marketing association facilities. 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives is au- 
thorized and directed to transmit an appro- 
priate copy of this resolution to the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, the presiding officer of the United 
States Senate, and members of the Georgia 
congressional delegation. 

IN HOUSE, Read and Adopted February 2, 
1996. 

ROBERT E. RIVERS, JR., 
Clerk. 


TRIBUTE TO RABBI MORTON F. 
YOLKUT 


HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Morton F. Yolkut, who will be- 
come the new rabbi of the Shaare Shamayim- 
Beth Judah synagogue in northeast Philadel- 


ia. 

Rabbi Morton Yolkut was born in St. Louis, 
MO, and was ordained by the Hebrew Theo- 
logical College of Skokie, IL. He holds a Bach- 
elor of Arts cum laude degree from Roosevelt 
University in Chicago and a Master of Arts in 
American history from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Prior to coming to Shaare Shamayin-Beth 
Judah, Rabbi Yolkut served as rabbi of Con- 
gregation B'nai David in Southfield, MI for 18 
years. He also served as rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Anshe Kanasses Israel in Chicago for 5 
years. In Michigan, he served as vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan Board of Rabbis and was 
the Orthodox columnist for the Detroit Jewish 
News. Rabbi Yolkut also served on the Chap- 
laincy Commission of Sinai Hospital in Detroit 
and delivered papers on Jewish medical ethics 
to physicians and staff at local hospitals and 
conferences. 

On a national level, Rabbi Yolkut is a mem- 
ber of the Rabbinical Council of America and 
an active member of the Federation of Tradi- 
tional Rabbis. He serves on the national Rab- 
binic Cabinets of State of Israel Bonds, the 
United Jewish Appeal, the ORT Committee 
and the Jewish National Fund. 

| am pleased to join the more than 700 fam- 
ilies that comprise the Shaare Shamayim-Beth 
Judah congregation in welcoming Rabbi 
Yolkut to the Northeast Philadelphia Jewish 
community. | am sure he will serve his syna- 
gogue and his community with honor and dis- 
tinction. 


HONORING BOYS AND GIRLS 
CLUBS 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the Boys and Girls Clubs of America, an 
organization which for years has been instru- 
mental in the development of America's youth. 

Through an array of programs, an expert 
staff and a dedicated corps of volunteers, 
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boys and girls clubs provide services to over 
2 million children throughout this country. In 
doing so, boys and girls clubs instill in our Na- 
tion's children sound character and superior 
values. They provide a foundation from which 
the youth of today may become the leaders of 
tomorrow. 

The future of America's children, however, 
remains precarious. In our society, children 
are confronted with the difficult task of over- 
coming many obstacles which threaten their 
development. Drugs and alcohol are ever 
present. Crime and violence are tragically 
abundant. Yet, Boys and Girls Clubs of Amer- 
ica continued to steer children along the path 
of opportunity, hope, and success. For this | 
commend them. Their work is indeed a testa- 
ment to what's right with America. 

On September 20, 1995, Mr. Arnold Burns 
delivered remarks before a congressional 
breakfast which honored the Boys and Girls 
Clubs' Youth of the Year finalist. His com- 
ments were clearly indicative of the boys and 
girls clubs’ commitment to serving our coun- 
try's children. In recognition of this outstanding 
service, | respectfully submit that his remarks 
be entered into the RECORD. 

1995 CONGRESSIONAL BREAKFAST 
(By Senator Thurmond) 

Representative Steny Hoyer, Mr. George 
Grune, the Chairman of the Board, Mr. 
Robbie Callaway, the Senior Vice President, 
Melvin Laird, Arnold Burns, one of the out- 
standing lawyers of this nation, Judge 
Freeh, all of the distinguished guests, and la- 
dies and gentlemen, I'm very honored to be 
here on this occasion. Now, as a Senator, 
there are a lot of events you are asked to at- 
tend. I'm always pleased to attend this 
breakfast. It's the twelfth year. 

Im a strong believer in the Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America. There's no more important 
resource than our children. Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America work to help protect and 
promote that resource. This is an organiza- 
tion that ís making a difference in the lives 
of tens of thousands of at risk teens. It pro- 
vides parks and recreational activities, à 
safe haven from the mean streets, teaches 
kids the importance of work and responsibil- 
ity, works to get kids into schools, into jobs, 
off welfare roles, out of public housing and 
away from the temptations of a life of crime. 

The Boys & Girls Clubs of America is an 
organization on the move, serving more chil- 
dren each year. Thirteen years ago, they 
served approximately one million kids. This 
year, they are serving more than 2.2 million 
boys and girls. More than 1,700 clubs are in 
the United States. Last year, they averaged 
an opening of one new club every three days. 
This is a group that seeks continued growth. 
By the year 2001, the Boys & Girls Clubs of 
America aims to have 1,000 new clubs, 1 mil- 
lion new members, over 3 million kids in- 
volved in productive activities. 

The Boys & Girls Clubs of America is one 
of the most effective organizations in the na- 
tion for supporting our children. It is an or- 
ganization worthy of the support of everyone 
in this room. As members of Congress, we 
are in the position to help the Boys & Girls 
Clubs and our children. We can support legis- 
lation that is beneficial to the Boys & Girls 
Clubs. One example is the current crime bill. 
The Boys & Girls Clubs of America is seeking 
100 million dollars out of the crime bill over 
the next five years. The Board of Directors of 
the Boys & Girls Clubs will match that 100 
million from the crime bill. That is 200 mil- 
lion dollars pumped directly into the future 
of our nation’s children. 
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By attending this breakfast, each of you is 
demonstrating your support for a worthwhile 
cause. I urge you to continue to help the 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America. You can do 
nothing more worthy. We are proud of the 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America and we're 
going to keep on working to make it bigger 
and stronger every year. Good luck, God 
bless you and God bless the Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America and God bless our country. 

CONGRESSMAN STENY HOYER 

One problem with the Strom and Steny 
show is that I have to follow Strom Thur- 
mond. Thurmond and Hoyer, that sounds 
like a good name for a firm at some point in 
time. Strom's show has been running a lot 
longer than mine, as you know, but I'm al- 
ways amazed at the energy, hís commitment 
and the verve that he brings to life and the 
endeavors which he undertakes. And Sen- 
ator, I want you to know what an honor and 
privilege it is to co-chair this breakfast on a 
continuing basis with you. George Grune, 
your leadership is critically important. Gen- 
eral Burns, you've seen General Burns up 
here, he looks a lot like Colin Powell. I 
asked him if he was running for President. 
He's got those four stars on his lapel, here. 
I'm sure it's got to have something to do 
with that. He is outranked, of course, at his 
table by Secretary Laird and the Secretary 
is keeping him in line, luckily, so they'll be 
peaceful. Pete Silas, thank you for all you've 
Gone and your leadership. We look forward to 
working with you on a continuing basis. My 
friend, Robbie Callaway. I think we ought to 
give Robbie Callaway a big round of applause 
for the outstanding leadership he brings to 
this effort on a regular basis. Ken Gordon is 
here today, too. 

Six or seven of the top law enforcement of- 
ficials in our nation are here. We have Louis 
Freeh and a group of his distinguished col- 
leagues. They're the ones who lock up and 
help convict those who break the laws in our 
country, to keep our communities and 
streets and schools safe. That's their job. We 
ask them to do that. They're people that 
sometimes themselves risk their life and 
limb to do so. They're here this morning and 
I reflect on why and what message that 
brings us. They're here because unless par- 
ents and Boys & Girls Clubs leaders and 
other youth leaders all over this country do 
their job, they know they can't lock up 
enough people. God bless them and you la- 
dies and gentlemen of the Boys & Girls Club, 
God bless you. Senator Thurmond is correct 
because you do God's work. 

This is the first line of defense. This is the 
first line in a battle we all must wage if we 
are to stop the crime and the violence and 
the drugs from taking over our streets—our 
children. And that, ladies and gentlemen is 
what it’s all about. 

I am very, very proud to be here with two 
people who symbolize what is the first line 
and the best line and ultimately the line 
that will get us to where we need to be—two 
parents who all America, and indeed all the 
world applauded just a few days ago. 

Lou Gehrig had the kind of character that 
all the world would admire. Let us thank 
God that his record was equaled and sur- 
passed by another individual who had the 
character of which we can all be proud and 
say, "He was worthy of Lou Gehrig’’. But, 
why was it so? It was so because Vi and Cal 
Ripken Sr. gave him the leadership and the 
character and the understanding that gave 
him the will and the strength of character to 
persevere in the face of pain, the face of frus- 
tration, the face of being tired. We all get 
tired. Cal Ripken, Jr. rose and he said, effec- 
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tively, “My Dad and Mom said to go to work 
every day and do the best you can.” Is there 
a more powerful, potent message to be given 
to young people than that message? God 
bless Vi and Cal Ripken, Sr. We're proud of 
you and proud of what you've done. By the 
way, they're from Maryland. 

I know if you'll allow me four more min- 
utes, I will close with this. I hope all of you 
have read the books left for you. There is a 
young woman sitting at my table who is typ- 
ical of all of the young people we come here 
today to honor. She's a success story. Not 
just the kind of success story we read about 
every day, but also a success story of the 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America. She's from 
Dallas. She's a young woman. She's an Afri- 
can American woman and a true success 
story. Read her quote. She says, I am proud 
to tell my story. One of struggle and hard- 
Ship, but also one of triumph and achieve- 
ment." LaWanda Jones, that's what it's all 
about because, there are a lot of young peo- 
ple who don't have a Vi and Cal to lift them 
up, to nurture them, to protect them, to give 
them the kind of internal mechanism and 
compass that they need to succeed. 

And so, as Todd Green said, one word came 
to mind when he thinks of Boys & Girls 
Clubs, and that's “family * * * family". All 
of us are extended family for an awful lot of 
young people who need the kind of nurturing 
and caring and courage given by Cal and Vi 
to Cal, Jr. Each of you in this room is a part 
of that caring family of America that ulti- 
mately will be the difference. Not the gov- 
ernment, it won't happen in government. 
Government can help. I am one who believes 
that government needs to be a partner. Im 
one who believes that we need to marshall 
our resources in the form of, yes, paying 
taxes and applying those to good efforts. 
But, in the final analysis, we will not solve 
the problems of making sure America's fu- 
ture is secure and the security of our young 
people is assured if it's not through our fami- 
lies and through us, individually, caring for 
our young people. That’s what Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America do. Brooke Kersey said, In 
good times and bad times, the Boys & Girls 
Clubs have been my life line." You do God's 
work. I am proud to be a part of all of you. 
Thank you. 

“CAPTAIN” ARNOLD I. BURNS 

Good morning. Thank you very much for 
your kind invitation. I'm delighted to be 
here with the distinguished members of law 
enforcement community mentioned by Con- 
gressman Hoyer. 

I've come today to make some important 
arrests. I've come to arrest crime and I've 
come to arrest violence, to arrest the drug 
epidemic, to arrest teenage pregnancies, to 
arrest alcoholism, to arrest youth gangs. 
One thing responsible people in the law en- 
forcement business have come to know, and 
know very well, and Steny made this point, 
and that is that law enforcement alone can- 
not solve our societal problems. We have 
come to believe it and to espouse the old 
adage that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. We know that in order to 
make our streets safer and more secure, we 
must work with organizations such as Boys 
& Girls Clubs of America. 

We need more programs for the young peo- 
ple of this nation of ours—programs like the 
tried and proven initiatives that have earned 
Boys & Girls Clubs the reputation as the 
positive place for kids. These programs help 
young people to resist the peer and other 
pressures that lead to substance abuse, to 
say no“ to drugs, no“ to alcohol, to say 
"no" to teenage premature sex and to say 
“no” to gangs. . 
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We need more Boys & Girls Clubs which 
keep kids coming back day after day and 
year after year under professional, adult su- 
pervision to learn how to get up in the morn- 
ing, to show up on time for an interview, to 
find employment, to develop good work hab- 
its and to become a reliable and important 
part of the work force. Boys & Girls Clubs of 
America programs literally save hundreds of 
thousands of kids from harm and destruction 
each year. It is these programs that keep 
kids from harm and destruction each year. It 
is these programs that keep kids out of our 
courtrooms and out of jail. It is these pro- 
grams that prepare kids to become produc- 
tive and participating citizens in the main- 
stream of our society. It is these programs 
which makes our kids producers of tax dol- 
lars and not consumers of tax dollars as 
wards of the State or as welfare participants. 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America save billions 
of dollars, multi-billions of dollars of our tax 
dollars, because the cost of prevention pales 
beside the cost of cure, particularly as the 
cure rehabilitation so rarely works. 

So, my department, today, is issuing an 
APB—an all points bulletin—to the 1680 boys 
& girls clubs facilities across our nation— 
reach out—reach out for more kids. Ten 
years ago, boys & girls clubs served 1,000,000 
kids. Today, over 2,220,000 kids. Tomorrow— 
within the next few years—3,000,000 kids. No 
alibis. 

We in law enforcement will continue to in- 
vestigate, apprehend, prosecute, convict and 
incarcerate those who slip through the pre- 
vention net. We would like—no, we need, no, 
we must have your help—your continued top 
flight work, to cut potential miscreants off 
at the pass and bypass the criminal justice 
process entirely by opting for good and pro- 
Quctive citizenship early. I close by con- 
gratulating our “Youth of the Year" final- 
ists: Jason Reese, Russell Roberson, Fer- 
nando Pantoja, Michael Smith and Michael 
Lampkins. Each of them personifies the suc- 
cess boys and girls clubs can achieve in pro- 
viding youngsters with a real alternative to 
life on the streets. 

We will continue our work, you continue 
yours—ours must be a partnership, a collabo- 
ration. Together, we can make America a 
better place for all. 


THE PLO MUST TAKE ACTION 
HON. ROBERT E. ANDREWS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, as a country, 
we can express nothing but outrage at the re- 
cent events in Israel. The cowardice of the 
Hamas terrorists, who attack children dressed 
in costume for the Purim holiday, is hard for 
any sane individual to grasp. The United 
States cannot let such blatantly evil acts 
against humanity go unanswered. 

During Purim, Jews throughout the world 
celebrate freedom from the tyranny and op- 
pression imposed by Haman, a villain of the 
worst magnitude. Jewish tradition suggests 
that joyous holidays be celebrated even during 
difficult and trying times. These are indeed try- 
ing times for the people of Israel, and people 
who support freedom and democracy through- 
out the world. While Jews celebrate ancient 
freedom from Haman's oppression, they know 
that such terror lives on in the form of Hamas. 
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Under the Gaza-Jericho agreement of 1994, 
signed by the late Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin and PLO chairman Yasser Arafat, Israel 
and the PLO must take all measures nec- 
essary in order to prevent acts of terrorism, 
crime, and hostilities directed against each 
other, and shall take legal measures against 
offenders. However, while Yasser Arafat has 
promised to outlaw Hamas, he has failed to 
shut down their training camps or confiscate 
their weapons. His lack of action raise serious 
questions about Mr. Arafat's commitment to 


peace. 

It is unrealistic to expect the peace efforts to 
go forward, or for the United States to con- 
tinue with its support, without Yasser Arafat 
and the PLO taking concrete steps toward 
bringing the perpetrators of these crimes to 
justice. The United States has a vital interest 
in stability in the Mideast, as well as in the 
protection of Americans in the area. Last year 
Alisa Flatow, a student from New Jersey was 
killed in a terrorist attack. In the past week, 
Matt Eisenfeld from New Jersey and his 
fiancée, Sara Duker, were also killed. We 
must use every available resource and avenue 
of influence to protect our citizens and ensure 
that the killing stops. Likewise, the Israeli Gov- 
ernment must use any necessary force to stop 
and prevent any future attacks. No peace will 
ever be achieved until both sides are commit- 
ted to it. The PLO must eliminate Hamas, and 
turn over the perpetrators of these crimes, if 
they are to live up to that commitment. 


12-YEAR-OLD HAS POEM 
PUBLISHED 


HON. E de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1996 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to share with you and all of my House col- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


leagues a poem written by Ericka L. Williams, 
the 12-year-old daughter of one of my con- 
stituents. Ericka’s poem has been selected for 
inclusion in the latest edition of the Anthology 
of Poetry by Young Americans. 

It is indeed quite an honor, and | want to 
take this occasion to congratulate her on this 
achievement. 

LIFE 


Life doesn’t always go the way you wish it 
would, It goes the way God thinks it 
should. 

Some people have everything. Some people 
have nothing. 

Some people live in mansions way up in the 
hills, some people lie in trash cans way 
down in the city. 

Some people sit around wondering what to 
do with their money, 

Some people sit around worrying where to 
get money. 

Some people stand around on street corners 
begging for money to get food so they 
won't starve. 

Some people sit at a table for two at a very 
expensive Chinese restaurant. 

Some people sit about wondering what life is 
all about, 

While some people just don’t care. 


DR. HAING S. NGOR, A CAMBODIAN 
HERO WHOSE SPIRIT AND DEVO- 
TION LIVE ON 


HON. STEPHEN HORN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1996 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to a fallen hero who exemplified the 
true meaning of courage and devotion: Dr. 
Haing S. Ngor (1940-96)—whose time, 
money, fame, and heart were dedicated to 
serving the people of Cambodia. 
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The world knows Dr. Ngor for his brilliant 
acting success. But his Academy Award for 
his stirring portrayal of photojournalist Dith 
Pran in "The Killing Fields," was eclipsed by 
his commitment to his fellow Cambodians, 
here and in Southeast Asia. 


Dr. Ngor escaped from the horrors of Pol 
Pot and the Khmer Rouge with a strong sense 
of duty toward his fellow Cambodians. He 
knew it was his responsibility to tell the world 
of the tragedies that had befallen his country 
during the war and to support those who had 
Survived. Dr. Ngor made this the focus of his 
life. 

Dr. Ngor's quiet beginnings did not foretell 
of the worldwide respect he would achieve in 
later life. He was born in Samrong Young, a 
small village south of Phnom Penh where his 
father owned the local lumber mill, and his 
mother ran a small store. Hls parents instilled 
in him the devotion to family, nation, and jus- 
tice that he carried to his death. 


In Cambodia, Dr. Ngor attended medical 
school and became a physician. Then the hor- 
rors of the Pol Pot regime began. Before his 
escape to Los Angeles, he was to lose his 
loved ones, including his pregnant wife, and to 
suffer starvation and mutilation at the hands of 
the Khmer Rouge. 


In Los Angeles, he dedicated himself to the 
support of the Cambodian people. He raised 
funds, opened two orphanages in Cambodia, 
and frequently traveled to his homeland to 
bring supplies and food to the refugees there. 
Dr. Ngor lobbied hard to bring Pol Pot and the 
Khmer Rouge to justice in an international tri- 
bunal. 


An assassin's bullet may have ended Dr. 
Ngor's life, but it will not kill his spirit. He will 
remain in our hearts as an inspiration in the 
fight against oppression and injustice. We will 
continue Dr. Ngor's fight. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, March 8, 1996 


The House met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. NETHERCUTT]. 


DESIGNATION OF THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
March 8, 1996. 

I hereby designate the Honorable GEORGE 

. , Jr. to act as Speaker pro 
tempore on this day. 

NEWT GINGRICH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


—— 
PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 


er: 

With thanksgiving for the bounteous 
gifts that touch our lives and for the 
grace and peace with which You en- 
hance our very beings, we pause in 
their brief moment to laud Your name 
and offer gratitude for Your benevo- 
lence. May Your abiding spirit, O God, 
be with us and every person in the good 
times and bad, in our laughter and in 
our tears, in our joy and in our sor- 
rows, in our public ambitions and in 
our private petitions, so that we will be 
Your people and be known as good 
stewards of the gift of life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NETHERCUTT). The Chair has examined 
the Journal of the last day's proceed- 
ings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


——5—— | 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] come forward and lead the 
House in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 1561, 
FOREIGN RELATIONS AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT, FISCAL YEARS 1996 
AND 1997 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey submitted 
the following conference report and 


statement on the bill (H.R. 1561) to 
consolidate the foreign affairs agencies 
of the United States; to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
State and related agencies for fiscal 
years 1996 and 1997; to responsibly re- 
duce the authorizations of appropria- 
tions for United States foreign assist- 
ance programs for fiscal years 1996 and 
1997, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 104-478) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1561), to consolidate the foreign affairs agen- 
cies of the United States; to authorize appro- 
priations for the Department of State and re- 
lated agencies for fiscal years 1996 and 1997; 
to responsibly reduce the authorizations of 
appropriations for United States foreign as- 
sistance programs for fiscal years 1996 and 
1997, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Years 1996 and 1997 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of this Act is as follows: 


DIVISION A—CONSOLIDATION OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AGENCIES 
TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 101. Short title. 
Sec. 102. Congressional findings. 
Sec. 103. Purposes. 
Sec. 104. Definitions. 
TITLE II—UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 201. Effective date. 


CHAPTER 2—ABOLITION OF UNITED STATES ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY AND 
TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 211. Abolition of United States Arms Con- 

trol and Disarmament Agency. 

. 212. Transfer of functions to Secretary of 

State. 
. 213. Coordinator for Arms Control and Dis- 
armament. 
CHAPTER 3—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

. 221. References. 

. 222. Repeal of establishment of ACDA. 

. 223. Repeal of positions and offices. 

. 224. Authorities of Secretary of State. 

Sec. 225. Conforming amendments. 

TITLE III—UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 301. Effective date. 


CHAPTER 2—ABOLITION OF UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY AND TRANSFER OF FUNC- 
TIONS 


Sec. 311. Abolition of United States Information 


Agency. 

. 312. Transfer of functions. 

Sec. 313. Under Secretary of State for Public 
Diplomacy. 

CHAPTER 3—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
. 321. References in law. 
322. Amendments to title 5, United States 
Code. 

Sec. 323. Amendments to United States Informa- 

tion and Educational Exchange 

Act of 1948. 


Sec. 324. Amendments to Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (Fulbright-Hays Act). 

Sec. 325. International broadcasting activities. 

Sec. 326. Television broadcasting to Cuba. 

Sec. 327. Radio broadcasting to Cuba. 

Sec. 328. National Endowment for Democracy. 
Sec. 329. United States scholarship program for 
developing countries. 

Sec. 330. Fascell Fellowship Board. 

Sec. 331. National Security Education Board. 

Sec. 332. Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between North and 
South. 

Sec. 333. Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between East and 
West. 

Sec. 334. Mission of Department of State. 

Sec. 335. Consolidation of administrative serv- 
ices. 

Sec. 336. Grants. 

Sec. 337. Ban on domestic activities. 

Sec. 338. Conforming repeal to Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act. 

Sec. 339. Repeal relating to procurement of 
legal services. 

Sec. 340. Repeal relating to payment of subsist- 
ence expenses. 

Sec. 341. Conforming amendment to SEED Act. 
Sec. 342. International Cultural and Trade 
Center Commission. 

Sec. 343. Other laws referenced in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1977. 

Sec. 344, Exchange program with countries in 
transition from totalitarianism to 
democracy. 

Sec. 345. Edmund S. Muskie Fellowship Pro- 
gram. 

Sec. 346. Implementation of Convention on Cul- 
tural Property. 

Sec. 347. Mike Mansfield Fellowships. 

Sec. 348. United States Advisory Committee for 
Public Diplomacy. 

TITLE IV—AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 401. Effective date. 


CHAPTER 2—ABOLITION OF AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSFER OF 
FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 411. Abolition of Agency for International 
Development and United States 
International Development Co- 
operation Agency. 

Sec. 412. Transfer of functions. 

Sec. 413. Under Secretary of State for Develop- 
ment and for Economic and Com- 
mercial Affairs. 


LIThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., L11407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Sec. 414. Abolition of Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral of Agency for International 
Development and transfer of 
functions. 

415. Abolition of Office of Chief Financial 
Officer of Agency for Inter- 
national Development and trans- 
fer of functions. 

CHAPTER 3—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

. 421. References. 

. 422. Exercise of functions by Secretary of 

State. 

Repeal of positions; employment and 

contracting authorities. 

. Development Loan Committee. 

. Development Coordination Committee. 

. Public Law 83-480 program. 

. Conforming amendments to title 5, 

United States Code. 

. Trade Promotion Coordinating Com- 

mittee. 

. Additional conforming amendments. 

TITLE V—OFFICES OF INSPECTORS 

GENERAL 

501. Repeal relating to Inspector General 
for United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

Sec. 502. Abolition of Office of Inspector Gen- 

eral of United States Information 
Agency and transfer of functions. 
TITLE VI—TRANSITION 

CHAPTER 1—REORGANIZATION PLAN AND WAIVER 

Sec. 601. Reorganization plan. 

Sec. 602. Waiver. 

CHAPTER 2—REORGANIZATION AUTHORITY 

. 611. Reorganization authority. 

. 612. Transfer and allocation of appropria- 

tions and personnel. 


Sec. 


. 423. 


Sec. 


Sec. 613. Incidental transfers. 

Sec. 614. Effect on personnel. 

Sec. 615. Transition fund. 

Sec. 616. Savings provisions. 

Sec. 617. Property and facilities. 

Sec. 618. Authority of Secretary of State to fa- 
cilitate transition. 

Sec. 619. Recommendations for additional con- 
forming amendments. 

Sec. 620. Final report. 

Sec. 621. Transfer of function. 


Sec. 622. Severability. 


DIVISION B—FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
TITLE X—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 1001. Short title. 

Sec. 1002. Definitions. 

TITLE XI—AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 1101. Administration of foreign affairs. 

Sec. 1102. International organizations,  pro- 

. 1103. 

. 1104. 

. 1105. 

. 1106. 


Migration and refugee assistance. 

Asia Foundation. 

United States informational, edu- 
cational, and cultural programs. 

. 1107. United States arms control and disar- 

mament. 

. 1108. Administration of foreign assistance. 

. 1109. Narcotics control assistance. 

Sec. 1110. Peace Corps. 

Sec. 1111. Housing guarantee program. 

TITLE XII—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVITIES 
CHAPTER 1—AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVITIES 
Sec. 1201. Revision of Department of State re- 

wards program. 
Sec. 1202. Buying power maintenance account. 
Sec. 1203. Erpenses relating to certain inter- 
national claims and proceedings. 
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Sec. 1204. Denial of passports to noncustodial 
parents subject to State arrest 
warrants in cases of nonpayment 


of child support. 

Sec. 1205. Training. 

Sec. 1206. Capital Investment Fund. 

Sec. 1207. Lease-purchase of overseas property. 

Sec. 1208. Fees for commercial services. 

Sec. 1209. Reduction of reporting requirements. 

Sec. 1210. Fee for use of diplomatic reception 
rooms. 

Sec. 1211. International Center reserve funds. 

Sec. 1212. Joint funds under agreements for co- 
operation in environmental, sci- 
entific, cultural, and related 
areas. 

Sec. 1213. Efficiency in procurement. 

Sec. 1214. Concerning the use of funds to fur- 
ther normalize relations with 
Vietnam. 

Sec. 1215. 


Diplomatic Telecommunications Serv- 
ice. 


CHAPTER 2—CONSULAR AUTHORITIES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Fees for machine readable visas. 
Fingerprint check requirement. 
Use of certain passport processing 
fees for enhanced passport serv- 


ices. 

Consular officers. 

Fee for diversity immigrant lottery. 
Fee A execution of passport applica- 


Eschusion from the United States for 
membership in a terrorist organi- 
zation. 

Terrorist Lookout Committees. 

Incitement as a basis for erclusion 
from the United States. 

CHAPTER 3—REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


1251. Report to Congress concerning Cuban 
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emigration po. 2 

1252. Extension of certain adjudication 

provisions. 

. 1253. United States policy regarding the in- 

voluntary return of refugees. 

1254. Report on Iraqi refugees. 

1255. Persecution for resistance to coercive 

population control methods. 

. 1256. United States policy with respect to 
the involuntary return of persons 
in danger of subjection to torture. 

TITLE XIII—ORGANIZATION OF THE DE- 

PARTMENT OF STATE; DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE PERSONNEL; THE FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE 

CHAPTER 1—ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 

OF STATE 
Sec. 1301. Coordinator for Counterterrorism. 
Sec. 1302. Authority of United States Perma- 
nent Representative to the United 
Nations. 

Sec. 1303. Special Envoy for Tibet. 

Sec. 1304. Responsibilities of bureau charged 

with migration and refugee assist- 


. 1231. 
1232. 
1233. 


1234. 
1235. 
1236. 
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1237. 


1238. 
1239. 


di 
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ance. 

Sec. 1305. Elimination of statutory establish - 
ment of certain positions of the 
Department of State. 

Sec. 1306. Management of the human resources 
of the Department of State. 

CHAPTER 2—PERSONNEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

STATE; THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Sec. 1351. Authorized strength of the Foreign 


Service. 
Sec. 1352. Restriction on lobbying activities of 
former United States chiefs of mis- 


sion. 
Sec. 1353. Limitations on management assign- 


ments. 

Sec. 1354. Nonovertime differential pay. 

Sec. 1355. Recovery of costs of health care serv- 
ices. 
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Sec. 1356. Report on promotion and retention of 

personnel. 

Sec. 1357. Foreign Service reform. 

TITLE XIV—UNITED STATES PUBLIC DI- 
PLOMACY: AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVI- 
TIES FOR UNITED STATES INFORMA- 
TIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND CULTURAL 

PROGRAMS 

Sec. 1401. Availability of Voice of America and 
Radio Marti multilingual com- 
puter readable tert and voice re- 
cordings. 

Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between North and 
South. 

Expansion of Muskie Fellowship Pro- 


1402. 


1403. 


gram. 
Mansfield Fellowship Program re- 
quirements. 

Pilot program on advertising on USIA 
television and radio broadcasts. 
Changes in administrative authori- 

ties. 


1404. 
1405. 
1406. 


Retention of interest. 

Conduct of certain educational and 
cultural exchange programs. 

Extension of Au Pair programs. 

Educational and cultural erchanges 
and scholarships for Tibetans and 
Burmese. 

Initiation of broadcasts by Radio 
Free Asia. 


Distribution within the United States 
of the United States Information 
Agency film entitled The Fragile 
Ring of Life”. 

TITLE XV—INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS AND COMMISSIONS 
CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1501. Termination of United States partici- 
pation in certain international or- 


1407. 
1408. 


1409. 
1410. 


1411. 
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1412. 


ganizations. 
Sec. 1502. International Boundary and Water 
Commission. 


Sec. 1503. Prohibition on assistance to inter- 
national organizations espousing 
world government. 

Sec. 1504. International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. 

Sec. 1505. United States participation in single 
commodity international organi- 
zations. 

CHAPTER 2—UNITED NATIONS AND AFFILIATED 
AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 1521. Reform in budget decisionmaking 
procedures of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

Report on UNICEF. 

United Nations budgetary and man- 
agement reform. 

Limitation on assessment percentage 
for peacekeeping activities. 

Annual report on United States con- 
tributions to United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

Prior congressional notification of Se- 
curity Council votes on United 
Nations peacekeeping activities. 

Codification of required notice to 
Congress of proposed United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities. 

Restrictions on intelligence sharing 
with the United Nations. 

TITLE XVI—FOREIGN POLICY PROVISIONS 

Sec. 1601. Applicability of Taiwan Relations 

Act. 

1602. Report on occupied Tibet. 

1603. Taipei Representative Office. 

Sec. 1604. Efforts against emerging infectious 

diseases. 

Sec. 

Sec. 


1522. 
1523. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 1524. 


Sec. 1525. 


Sec. 1526. 
Sec. 1527. 


Sec. 1528. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


1605. Statutory construction. 
. 1606. Reports regarding Hong Kong. 
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Sec. 1607. The United  States-North Korea 
Agreed Framework of October 21, 
1994, and the Korean Peninsula 
Energy Development Organiza- 
tion (KEDO). 

. 1608. International criminal court partici- 


pation. 

Sec. 1609. Prohibition on the transfer of arms to 
Indonesia. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina Self-Defense 
Fund. 

Reports to Congress on aspects of im- 
plementation of the General 
Framework Agreement. 

Verification of Missile Technology 
Control Regime. 

Repeal of termination of provisions of 
the Nuclear Proliferation Preven- 
tion Act of 1994. 

Payment of Iraqi claims. 

International Fund for Ireland. 

Deobligation of certain unerpended 
economic assistance funds. 

Limitation on assistance to countries 
that restrict the transport or de- 
livery of United States humani- 
tarian assistance. 

TITLE XVII—CONGRESSIONAL 
STATEMENTS 

. 1701. The Laogai system of political pris- 

ons. 

. 1702. Declaration of Congress regarding 
United States Government human 
rights policy toward China. 

United States relations with the 
Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia (FYROM). 

Displaced persons. 

Sense of Congress on border crossing 
fees. 

Inter- American organizations. 

Escalating costs for international 
peacekeeping activities. 

Visit of the President of the Republic 
of China on Taiwan. 

Republic of China on Taiwan's par- 
ticipation in GATT and WTO. 
1710. Industrial park for Gaza or the West 

Bank. 


DIVISION A—CONSOLIDATION OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AGENCIES 
TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 101. SHORT TITLE. 

This division may be cited as the ‘‘Foreign Af- 
fairs Agencies Consolidation Act of 1998 
SEC. 102. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS. 

Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) With the end of the Cold War, the inter- 
national challenges facing the United States 
have changed, but the fundamental national in- 
terests of the United States have not. The secu- 
rity, economic, and humanitarian interests of 
the United States require continued United 
States engagement in international affairs. The 
leading role of the United States in world affairs 
will be as important in the twenty-first century 
as it has been in the twentieth. 

(2) The United States budget deficit requires 
that the foreign as well as the domestic pro- 
grams and activities of the United States be 
carefully reviewed for potential savings. Wher- 
ever possible, foreign programs and activities 
must be streamlined, managed more efficiently, 
and adapted to the requirements of the post- 
Cold War era. 

(3) In order to downsize the foreign programs 
and activities of the United States without jeop- 
ardizing United States interests, strong and ef- 
fective leadership will be required. As the offi- 
cial principally responsible for the conduct of 
foreign policy, the Secretary of State must have 
the authority to allocate efficiently the re- 
sources within the international affairs budget. 


Sec. 1610. 


. 1611. 


. 1612. 
. 1613. 
. 1614. 
. 1615. 
. 1616. 


. 1617. 


Sec. 1703. 


. 1704. 
. 1705. 


. 1706. 
. 1707. 


. 1708. 
. 1709. 


Sec. 
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As a first step in the downsizing process, the 
proliferation of foreign affairs agencies that oc- 
curred during the Cold War must be reversed, 
and the functions of these agencies must be re- 
stored to the Secretary of State. 

(4) A streamlined and reorganized foreign af- 
fairs structure under the strengthened leader- 
ship of the Secretary of State can more effec- 
tively promote the international interests of the 
United States in the nezt century than the ezist- 
ing structure. 

SEC. 103. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this division are— 

(1) to consolidate and reinvent the foreign af- 
fairs agencies of the United States within the 
Department of State; 

(2) to assist congressional efforts to balance 
the Federal budget and reduce the Federal debt; 

(3) to provide for the reorganization of the De- 
partment of State to mazimize the efficient use 
of resources, eliminate redundancy in functions, 
effect budget savings, and improve the manage- 
ment of the Department of State; 

(4) to ensure that the United States maintains 
adequate representation abroad within budg- 
etary restraints; 

(5) to ensure that programs critical to the pro- 
motion of United States national interests be 
maintained; 

(6) to encourage United States foreign affairs 
agencies to maintain a high percentage of the 
best qualified, most competent United States 
citi.ens serving in the United States Government 
while downsizing significantly the total number 
of people employed by such agencies; 

(7) to strengthen— 

(A) the coordination of United States foreign 
policy; and 

(B) the leading role of the Secretary of State 
in the formulation and articulation of United 
States foreign policy; and 

(8) to abolish, not later than March 1, 1997, 
the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, the United States Information 
Agency, the United States International Devel- 
opment Cooperation Agency, and the Agency for 
International Development. 

SEC. 104. DEFINITIONS. 

The following terms have the following mean- 
ings for the purposes of this division: 

(1) The term “ACDA” means the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

(2) The term “AID” means the Agency for 
International Development. 

(3) The term appropriate congressional com- 
mittees means the Committee on International 
Relations of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 


ate. 

(4) The term Department means the Depart- 
ment of State. 

(5) The term Federal agency has the mean- 
ing given to the term “agency” by section 551(1) 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(6) The term function means any duty, obli- 
gation, power, authority, responsibility, right, 
privilege, activity, or program. 

(7) The term “office” includes any office, ad- 
ministration, agency, institute, unit, organiza- 
tional entity, or component thereof. 

(8) The term Secretary means the Secretary 
of State. 

(9) The term “USIA” means the United States 
Information Agency. 

TITLE II—UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 201. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided in sub- 
section (b), this title, and the amendments made 
by this title, shall take effect on the earlier of— 

(1) March 1, 1997; or 

(2) the date of abolition of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency pursu- 
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ant to the reorganization plan described in sec- 

tion 601. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—This title shall not take effect 
if the President waives the applicability of this 
title pursuant to section 602. 

CHAPTER  2—ABOLITION OF UNITED 
STATES ARMS CONTROL AND DISAR- 
MAMENT AGENCY AND TRANSFER OF 
FUNCTIONS 


SEC. 211. ABOLITION OF UNITED STATES ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGEN- 


Cx. 

The United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency is abolished. 

SEC. 212. TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE. 

There are transferred to the Secretary of State 
all functions of the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and all 
functions of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency and any office or compo- 
nent of such agency under any statute, reorga- 
nization plan, Executive order, or other provi- 
sion of law as of the day before the effective 
date of this title, ezcept as otherwise provided in 
this division. 

SEC. 213. COORDINATOR FOR ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF COORDINATOR FOR 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT.—Section 1 
of the State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 (22 U.S.C. 2651a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (f); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (d) the follow- 
ing new subsection (e): 

e) COORDINATOR FOR ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT.—(1) There shall be within the 
office of the Secretary of State a Coordinator for 
Arms Control and Disarmament (hereafter in 
this subsection referred to as the Coordinator) 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Coordinator shall report directly to the Sec- 
retary of State. 

“(2)(A) The Coordinator shall perform such 
duties and ezercise such power as the Secretary 
of State shall prescribe. 

“(B) The Coordinator shall be responsible for 
arms control and disarmament matters. The Co- 
ordinator shall head the Bureau of Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament. 

“(3) The Coordinator shall have the rank and 
status of Ambassador-at-Large. The Coordinator 
Shall be compensated at the annual rate of basic 
pay in effect for a position at level IV of the Er- 
ecutive Schedule under section 5314 of title 5, 
United States Code, or, if the Coordinator is ap- 
pointed from the Foreign Service, the annual 
rate of pay which the individual last received 
under the Foreign Service Schedule, whichever 
is greater. 

(b) PARTICIPATION IN MEETINGS OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL.—Section 101 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 402) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 


section: 

"(i) The Coordinator for Arms Control and 
Disarmament may, in the role of advisor to the 
National Security Council on arms control and 
disarmament matters, and subject to the direc- 
tion of the President, attend and participate in 
meetings of the National Security Council. 
CHAPTER 3—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 221. REFERENCES. 

Any reference in any statute, reorganization 
plan, Executive order, regulation, agreement, 
determination, or other official document or pro- 
ceeding to— 

(1) the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, or any other 
officer or employee of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, shall be 
deemed to refer to the Secretary of State; and 
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(2) the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency shall be deemed to refer to the 
Department of State. 

SEC. 222. REPEAL OF ESTABLISHMENT OF ACDA. 

Section 21 of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act (22 U.S.C. 2561; relating to the es- 
tablishment of ACDA) is repealed. 

SEC. 223. REPEAL OF POSITIONS AND OFFICES. 

The following sections of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act are repealed: 

(1) Section 22 (22 U.S.C. 2562; relating to the 
Director). 

(2) Section 23 (22 U.S.C. 2563; relating to the 


Deputy Director). 

(3) Section 24 (22 U.S.C. 2564; relating to As- 
sistant Directors). 

(4) Section 25 (22 U.S.C. 2565; relating to bu- 
reaus, offices, and divisions). 

SEC. 224. AUTHORITIES OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—{1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act (22 U.S.C. 2551 et seq.) is amended 
by striking Agency and Director each place 
it appears and inserting "Department" and 
Secretary, respectively. 

(2) No M shail be made under para- 
graph (1) to references to the On-Site Inspection 
Agency or to the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. 
(b) PURPOSE.—Section 2 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2551) is amended— 

(1) by striking the second, fourth, fifth, and 
sizth sentences; and 

(2) in the seventh sentence— 

(A) by striking "It" and all that follows 
through State, and inserting "The Depart- 
ment of State shall have the authority"; and 

(B) by striking primary 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—Section 3 of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 2552) is amended by striking paragraph 
(c) and inserting the following: 

*'(c) The term ‘Department’ means the Depart- 
ment of State. 

id) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary 
of State. 

(d) SCIENTIFIC AND POLICY ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE.—Section 26(b) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2566(b)) is amended by striking, the Secretary 
of State, and the Director" and inserting “and 
the Secretary of State 

(e) PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.—Section 27 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2567) is 
amended by striking “, acting through the Di- 
rector 

(f) PROGRAM FOR VISITING SCHOLARS.—Sec- 
tion 28 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2568) is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence, by striking ''Agen- 
cy’s activities" and inserting "Department's 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament activities: and 

(2) in the fourth sentence, by striking, and 
all former Directors of the Agency". 

(g) POLICY FORMULATION.—Section 33(a) of 
such Act (22 U.S.C. 2573(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing "shall prepare for the President, the Sec- 
retary of State," and inserting “shall prepare 
for the President 

(h) NEGOTIATION MANAGEMENT.—Section 34 of 
such Act (22 U.S.C. 2574) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking “the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State" and inserting 
“the President"; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 

(i) VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE.—Section 
37(d) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2577(d)) is amended 
by striking Director's designee” and inserting 
“Secretary's designee”. 

(j) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—Section 41 of such 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2581) is repealed. 

(k) SECURITY REQUIREMENTS.—Section 45 of 
such Act (22 U.S.C. 2585) is amended— 

E by striking subsections (a), (b), and (d); 


oa) by striking “or before “The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission”. 
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(L) USE OF FUNDS.—Section 48 of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 2588) is repealed. 

(m) ANNUAL REPORT.—Section Sia) of such 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2593a(a)) is amended by striking 
“the Secretary of State, 

(n) REQUIREMENT FOR AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.—Section 53 of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 2593c) is repealed. 

(0) ON-SITE INSPECTION AGENCY.—Section 61 
of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2595) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is and inserting Department of State and the 
Department of Defense are respectively; and 

(2) in paragraph (7), by striking the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
and". 

SEC. 225. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) ARMS EXPORT CONTROL ACT.—The Arms 
Export Control Act is amended— 

(1) in section 36(b)1)(D) (22 U.S.C. 
2776(b)(1)(D)), by striking Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State and and in- 
serting Secretary of State in consultation 
with"; 

(2) in section 38(a)(2) (22 U.S.C. 2778(a)(2))— 

(A) in the first sentence, by striking Director 
of the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, taking into account the Direc- 
tors and inserting Secretary of State, taking 
into account the Secretary's''; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking “The 
Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is authorized, whenever the Director" 
and inserting ‘‘The Secretary of State is author- 
ized, whenever the Secretary; 

(3) in section 42(a) (22 U.S.C. 2791(a))— 

(A) in paragraph (1)(C), by striking Director 
of the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency" and inserting Secretary of 
State’’; and 

(B) in paragraph (2 

(i) in the first sentence, by striking Director 
of the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency" and inserting Secretary of 
State”; and 

(ii) in the second sentence, by striking ''Direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy is authorized, whenever the Director" and 
inserting Secretary of State is authorized, 
whenever the Secretary"; 

(4) in section 71(a) (22 U.S.C. 2797(a)), by 
striking '*, the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency," and inserting "'Sec- 
retary of State; 

(5) in section 71(b)(1) (22 U.S.C. 2797(b)(1)), by 
striking Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency" and insert- 
ing Secretary of State; 

(6) in section 71(b)(2) (22 U.S.C. 2797(b)(2)).— 

(A) by striking Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency" and 
inserting Secretary of State; and 

(B) by striking or the Director"; 

(7) in section 71(c) (22 U.S.C. 2797(c), by 
striking ''Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency," and insert- 
ing Secretary of State"; and 

(8) in section 73(d) (22 U.S.C. 2797b(d)), by 
striking, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Director of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency” and inserting “and the 
Secretary of Commerce’’. 

(b) UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF PEACE 
AcT.—Section 1706(b) of the United States Insti- 
tute of Peace Act (22 U.S.C. 4605(b)) is amend- 
ed— 


(1) by striking out paragraph (3); 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (4) and (5) as 
paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively; and 

(3) in paragraph (4) (as redesignated by para- 
graph (2)), by striking “Eleven” and inserting 
“Twelve”. 
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(c) ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954.—The Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 is amended— 

(1) in section 57 b. (42 U.S.C. 2077(b))— 

(A) in the first sentence, by striking the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency,; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking the 
Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency,; and 

(2) in section 123 (42 U.S.C. 2153)— 

(A) in subsection a. (in the tert below para- 
graph (9)— 

(i) by striking and in consultation with the 
Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (‘the Director’)"’; and 

(ii) by striking and the Director and insert- 
ing and the Secretary of Defense”; 

(B) in subsection d., in the first proviso, by 
striking Director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency and inserting Secretary of 
Defense''; and 

(C) in the first undesignated paragraph fol- 
lowing subsection d., by striking “the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

(d) NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION ACT OF 
1978.—The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 is amended— 

(1) in section 4, by striking paragraph (2); 

(2) in section 102, by striking the Secretary of 
State, and the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency" and inserting “and the 
Secretary of State"; and 

(3) in section 602(c), by striking "the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

(e) TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE.—Title 5, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in section 5313, by striking Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament 


Agency. 

(2) in section 5314, by striking Deputy Direc- 
tor of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

(3) in section 5315— 

(A) by striking ''Assistant Directors, United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(4)."; and 

(B) by strixing Special Representatives of the 
President for arms control, nonproliferation, 
and disarmament matters, United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency”, and insert- 
ing Special Representatives of the President for 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament matters, Department of State:; and 

(4) in section 5316, by striking General Coun- 
sel of the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. 

TITLE III—UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 
CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 301. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided in sub- 
section (b), this title, and the amendments made 
by this title, shall take effect on the earlier of— 

(1) March 1, 1997; or 

(2) the date of abolition of the United States 
Information Agency pursuant to the reorganiza- 
tion plan described in section 601. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—This title shall not take effect 
if the President waives the applicability of this 
title pursuant to section 602. 

CHAPTER  2—ABOLITION OF UNITED 

STATES INFORMATION AGENCY AND 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


SEC. 311. ABOLITION OF UNITED STATES INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY. 


The United States Information Agency is abol- 
ished. 

SEC. 312. TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS. 

(a) TRANSFER TO SECRETARY OF STATE.— 
There are transferred to the Secretary of State 
all functions of the Director of the United States 
Information Agency and all functions of the 
United States Information Agency and any of- 
fice or component of such agency under any 
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statute, reorganization plan, Executive order, or 
other provision of law as of the day before the 
effective date of this title, except as otherwise 
provided in this division. 

(b) TRANSFER TO BROADCASTING BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS.—There are transferred to the 
Broadcasting Board of Governors of the Depart- 
ment of State under title III of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 
1995 (Public Law 103-236), as amended by this 
Act, all functions of the Broadcasting Board of 
Governors of the United States Information 
Agency as of the day before the effective date of 
this title. 

SEC. 313. UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR PUB- 
LIC DIPLOMACY. 

Section 1(b) of the State Department Basic 

Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2651a(b) is 


amended— 

(1) by striking "There" and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—There"'; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

"(2 UNDER SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC DIPLO- 
MACY.—There shall be in the Department of 
State, among the Under Secretaries authorized 
by paragraph (1), an Under Secretary for Public 
Diplomacy who shall have responsibility to as- 
sist the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary in 
the formation and implementation of United 
States public diplomacy policies and activities, 
including international educational and cul- 
tural erchange programs, information, and 
international broadcasting. 

CHAPTER 3—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 321. REFERENCES IN LAW. 

Any reference in any statute, reorganization 
plan, Executive order, regulation, agreement, 
determination, or other official document or pro- 
ceeding to— 

(1) the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency or the Director of the International 
Communication Agency shall be deemed to refer 
to the Secretary of State; and 

(2) the United States Information Agency, 
USIA, or the International Communication 
Agency shall be deemed to refer to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

SPC. 322. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 5, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 

Title 5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in section 5313, by striking "Director of the 
United States Information 

(2) in section 5315, by striking “Deputy Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency.: 


and 

(3) in section 5316, by striking Deputy Direc- 
tor, Policy and Plans, United States Informa- 
tion Agency. and striking Associate Director 
(Policy and Plans), United States Information 
Agency. 

SEC. 323. AMENDMENTS TO UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE ACT OF 1948. 

(a) REFERENCES IN SECTION.—Ezcept as spe- 
cifically provided in this section, whenever in 
this section an amendment or repeal is expressed 
as an amendment or repeal of a provision, the 
reference shall be deemed to be made to the 
United States Information and Educational Ez- 
change Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1431 et seq.). 

(b) IN GENERAL. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the Act (other than section 
604 and subsections (a) and (c) of section 701) is 
amended— 


(1) by striking "United States Information 
Agency" each place it appears and inserting 
“Department of State’’; 

(2) by striking Director of the United States 
Information Agency” each place it appears and 
inserting ''Secretary of State”; 

(3) by striking Director each place it ap- 
pears and inserting ‘‘Secretary of State”; 

(4) by striking “USIA” each place it appears 
and inserting Department of State; and 
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(5) by striking Agency each place it appears 
and inserting ‘‘Department of State 

(c) SATELLITE AND TELEVISION BROADCASTS.— 
Section 505 (22 U.S.C. 1464a) is amended— 

(1) by striking Director of the United States 
Information Agency” each of the three places it 
appears and inserting Secretary of State”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking ''To be effec- 
tive, the United States Information Agency" 
and inserting To be effective in carrying out 
this subsection, the Department of State; 

(3) by striking “USIA-TV”’ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting "DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE-TV"’; and 

(4) by striking subsection (e). 

(d) NONDISCRETIONARY PERSONNEL COSTS AND 
CURRENCY  FLUCTUATIONS.—Section 704 (22 
U.S.C. 1477b) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by inserting aſter au- 
thorized by law" the following: in connection 
with carrying out the informational and edu- 
cational erchange functions of the Depart- 
ment”; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking “United 
States Information Agency each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Department of State in 
carrying out the informational and educational 
erchange functions of the Department 

(e) REPROGRAMMING NOTIFICATIONS.—Section 
705 (22 U.S.C. 1477c) is amended by striking 
“United States Information Agency” each place 
it appears and inserting Department of State 
in carrng out its informational and edu- 
cational exchange functions”. 

(f) AUTHORITIES OF THE SECRETARY.—Section 
801(3) (22 U.S.C. 1471(3)) is amended by striking 
all “if the sufficiency” and all that follows and 
inserting “if the Secretary determines that title 
to such real property or interests is sufficient;"'. 

(g) REPEAL OF THE USIA SEAL.—Section 807 
(22 U.S.C. 1475b) is repealed. 

(h) ACTING ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS.—Section 
808 (22 U.S.C. 1475c) is repealed. 

(i) DEBT COLLECTION.—Section 811 (22 U.S.C. 
1475f) is amended by inserting “informational 
and educational exchange before activities 
each place it appears. 

(j) OVERSEAS POSTS.—Section 812 (22 U.S.C. 
1475g) is amended by striking United States In- 
formation Agency post' each place it appears 
and inserting "informational and educational 
exchange post of the Department of State 

(k) DEFINITION.—Section 4 (22 U.S.C. 1433) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

) ‘informational and educational ezchange 
functions', with respect to the Department of 
State, refers to functions exercised by the United 
States Information Agency before the effective 
date of title III of the Foreign Affairs Agencies 
Consolidation Act of 19886. 

SEC. 324. AMENDMENTS TO MUTUAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AND CULTURAL EX- 
CHANGE ACT OF 1961 (FULBRIGHT- 
HAYS ACT). 

(a) REFERENCES IN SECTION.—Ezcept as spe- 
cifically provided in this section, whenever in 
this section an amendment or repeal is expressed 
as an amendment or repeal of a provision, the 
reference shall be deemed to be made to the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Ezchange Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.). 

(b) IN GENERAL.—The Act (22 U.S.C. 2451 et 
seq.) is amended by striking Director of the 
International Communication Agency" each 
place it appears and inserting Secretary of 
State”. 

(c) PROGRAM AUTHORITIES.—{1) Section 102(a) 
(22 U.S.C. 2452(a) is amended by striking 
President each place it appears and inserting 
“Secretary of State 

(2) Section 102(b) (22 U.S.C. 2452(b)) is amend- 
ed by striking ''President" and inserting ''Sec- 
retary of State (except, in the case of para- 
graphs (6) and (10), the President)”. 

(d) INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS.—Section 103 
(22 U.S.C. 2453) is amended by striking ‘‘Presi- 
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dent" each place it appears and inserting ''Sec- 
retary of State 

(e) PERSONNEL BENEFITS.—Section 104(d) (22 
U.S.C. 2454(d)) is amended by striking Presi- 
dent each place it appears and inserting ‘‘Sec- 
retary of State 

(f) FOREIGN STUDENT COUNSELING.—Section 
104(e)(3) (22 U.S.C. 2454(e)(3)) is amended by 
striking President and inserting ‘‘Secretary of 
State 

(g) PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION OVERSEAS.— 
Section 104(e)(4) (22 U.S.C. 2454(e)(4)) is amend- 
ed by striking President and inserting ‘‘Sec- 
retary of State 

(h) USE OF FUNDS.—Section 105(e) (22 U.S.C. 
2455(e) is amended by striking President 
each place it appears and inserting ''Secretary 
of State 

(i) REPEAL OF AUTHORITY FOR ABOLISHED AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE.—Section 106(c) of the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2456(c)) is repealed. 

(j) BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 112(a) (22 U.S.C. 
2460(a)) is amended by striking the first sentence 
and inserting the following: In order to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, there is established 
in the Department of State a Bureau for Inter- 
national Exchange Activities (in this section re- 
ferred to as te Bureau). 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAMS.—Section 
112(c) (22 U.S.C. 2460(c)) is amended by striking 
President each place it appears and inserting 
“Secretary of State 
SEC. 325. INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING AC- 

TIVITIES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), title III of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 
and 1995 (Public Law 103-236) is amended— 

(A) by striking Director of the United States 
Information Agency" or Director each place 
it appears and inserting “Under Secretary of 
State for Public Diplomacy"; 

(B) by striking all references to United States 
Information Agency" that were not stricken in 
subparagraph (A) and inserting Department of 
State’’; 

(C) in section 305(a)(1), by inserting ''(includ- 
ing activities of the Voice of America previously 
carried out by the United States Information 
Agency)" after “this title: 

(D) in section 305(b), by striking "Agency's" 
each place it appears and inserting Depart- 
ments“; and 

(E) by striking Bureau each place it ap- 
pears and inserting ‘‘Office’’. 

(2) Title III of such Act is amended— 

(A) in section 304(c)— 

(i) by striking Director's“ and inserting 
“Under Secretary s; and 

(ii) in the fifth sentence, by striking Director 
of the United States Information Agency, the 
acting Director of the agency" and inserting 
“Under Secretary of Wer vd Public Diplomacy, 
the acting Under Secri 

(B) in sections 30800 a. M 307(b)(1), by striking 
“Director of the Bureau" each place it appears 
and inserting ''Director of the Office”; and 

(C) in section 310(d), by striking ''Director on 
the date of enactment of this Act, to the extent 
that the Director" and inserting Under Sec- 
retary on the effective date of title III of the 
Foreign Affairs Agencies Consolidation Act of 
1996, to the extent that the Under Secretary 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5.— 
Section 5315 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by striking ''Director of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Bureau, the United 
States Information Agency'' and inserting ''Di- 
rector of the International Broadcasting Office, 
the Department of State’’. 

SEC. 326. TELEVISION BROADCASTING TO CUBA. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—Section 243(a) of the Tele- 
vision Broadcasting to Cuba Act (as contained 
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in part D of title II of Public Law 101-246) (22 
U.S.C. 1465bb(a) is amended by striking 
"United States Information Agency (hereafter 
in this part referred to as the Agency) and in- 
serting Department of State (hereafter in this 
title referred to as the ' 19^. 

(b) TELEVISION MARTI SERVICE.—Section 244 
of such Act (22 U.S.C. 1465cc) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by amending the first sentence to read as 
follows: “The Secretary of State shall admin- 
ister within the Voice of America the Television 
Marti Service.; and 

(B) in the third sentence, by striking ''Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency" 
and inserting ''Secretary of State; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in the subsection heading, by striking 
“USIA” and inserting Department of State”; 

(B) by striking ''Agency facilities” and insert- 
ing Department facilities"; and 

(C) by striking United States Information 
Agency Television Service" and inserting ''De- 
partment of State Television Service; and 

(3) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking “USIA  AUTHORITY.—The 
Agency" and inserting "SECRETARY OF STATE 
AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of State”; and 

(B) by striking Agency the second place it 
appears and inserting Secretary of State 

(c) ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES.—Section 246 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
1465dd) is amended— 

(1) by striking “United States Information 
d and inserting Department of State:; 
an 

(2) by striking "the Agency" and inserting 
"the Department 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—Sec- 
tion 247(a) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 1465ee(a)) is 
repealed. 

SEC. 327. RADIO BROADCASTING TO CUBA. 

(a) FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE.—Section 3 of the Radio Broadcasting to 
Cuba Act (22 U.S.C. 1465a) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading, by striking 
“UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY” and in- 
serting "DEPARTMENT OF STATE"; 

(2) in subsection (a), by striking United 
States Information Agency (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the Agency) and inserting ''De- 
partment of State (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as the Department) 

(3) by striking subsection (d); and 

(4) in subsection (f), by striking Director of 
the United States Information Agency" and in- 
serting Secretary of State 

(b) CUBA SERVICE.—Section 4 of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 1465b) is amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence to read as 
follows: “The Secretary of State shall admin- 
ister within the Voice of America the Cuba Serv- 
ice (hereafter in this section referred to as the 
Service). ; and 

(2) in the third sentence, by striking Director 
of the United States Information Agency" and 
inserting Secretary of State 

(c) ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES.—Section 6 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
1465d) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking “United States Information 
foe" and inserting ‘‘Department of State’’; 
a 

(B) by striking the Agency" and inserting 
"the Department"; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking The Agency and inserting 
"The Department"; and 

(B) by striking the Agency" and inserting 
"the Secretary of State”. 

(d) FACILITY COMPENSATION.—Section 7 of 
such Act (22 U.S.C. 1465e) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking ‘‘the Agency" 
and inserting *'the Department"; and 
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(2) in subsection (d), by striking Agency 
and inserting Department 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—Sec- 
tion 8 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 1465f) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsections (a) and (b) and in- 
serting the following: 

a) The amount obligated by the Department 
of State each fiscal year to carry out this Act 
shall be sufficient to maintain broadcasts to 
Cuba under this Act at rates no less than the 
fiscal year 1985 level of obligations by the former 
United States Information Agency for such 
broadcasts.”’; and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (b). 

SEC. 328. Vr voc ENDOWMENT FOR DEMOC- 

(a) GRANTS.—Section 503 of Public Law 98- 
164, as amended (22 U.S.C. 4412) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking Director of the United States 
Information Agency" and inserting ‘‘Secretary 
of State”; 

(B) by striking "the Agency" and inserting 
"the Department of State”; and 

(C) by striking the Director" and inserting 
“the Secretary of State; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking United 
States Information Agency and inserting ‘‘De- 
partment of State 

(b) AUDITS.—Section 504(g) of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 4413(g)) is amended by striking ''United 
States Information Agency" and inserting ''De- 
partment of State 

(c) FREEDOM OF INFORMATION.—Section 506 of 
such Act (22 U.S.C. 4415) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking Director each of the three 
places it appears and inserting Secretary; 
and 

(B) by striking of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency" and inserting ‘‘of State”; and 

(2) in subsection (c) 

(A) in the subsection heading by striking 
"USIA" and inserting "DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE”; 

(B) by striking Director each of the three 
places it appears and inserting ‘‘Secretary"’; 

(C) by striking of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and inserting ''of State”; and 

(D) by striking United States Information 
Agency" and inserting Department of State 
SEC. 329. UNITED STATES SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 

GRAM FOR DEVELOPING COUN- 


(a) PROGRAM AUTHORITY.—Section 603 of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1986 and 1987 (22 U.S.C. 4703) is amended 
by strixing United States Information Agency 
and inserting Department of State 

(b) GUIDELINES.—Section 604(11) of such Act 
(22 U.S.C. 4704(11) is amended by striking 
“United States Information Agency" and insert- 
ing Department of State 

(c) POLICY REGARDING OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS.—Section 606(b) of 
such Act (22 U.S.C. 4706(b)) is amended— 

(1) in the subsection heading, by striking 
“USIA" and inserting "STATE DEPARTMENT"; 
and 

(2) by striking "Director of the United States 
Information Agency" and inserting ''Secretary 
of State’’. 

(d) GENERAL AUTHORITIES.—Section 609(e) of 
Such Act (22 U.S.C. 4709(e)) is amended by strik- 
ing United States Information Agency" and 
inserting Department of State 
SEC. 330. FASCELL FELLOWSHIP BOARD. 

Section 1003(b) of the Fascell Fellowship Act 
(22 U.S.C. 4902(b)) is amended— 

(1) in the tezt above paragraph (1), by striking 
“9 members and inserting ''8 members 

(2) by striking paragraph (3); and 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (3). 
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SEC. 331. NATIONAL SECURITY EDUCATION 
BOARD. 


Section 803 of the Intelligence Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Year 1992 (50 U.S.C. 1903(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking paragraph (6); and 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (7) as para- 
graph (6); and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking ''subsection 
(b)(7)'' and inserting ‘‘subsection (b)(6)"". 

SEC. 332. CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECH- 
NICAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Section 208 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 
U.S.C. 2075) is amended by striking Director of 
the United States Information Agency" each 
place it appears and inserting ‘‘Secretary of 
State 
SEC. 333. CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECH- 

NICAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN 
EAST AND WEST. 

(a) DUTIES.—Section 703 of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1960 (22 U.S.C. 2055) is amended— 

(1) in the tert above paragraph (1), by striking 
"Director of the United States Information 
Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 'Direc- 
tor)“ and inserting Secretary of State (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Secretary’)’’; and 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking ‘‘establish- 
ment and 

(b) ADMINISTRATION.—Section 704 of such. Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2056) is amended— 

(1) by striking Director of the United States 
Information Agency" and inserting Secretary 
of State"; and 

(2) by striking Director each place it ap- 
pears and inserting "Secretary". 

SEC. 334. MISSION OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

Section 202 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Year 1979 (22 U.S.C. 1461-1) 
is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking mission 
of the United States Information Agency" and 
inserting ''mission of the Department of State in 
carrying out its information, educational, and 
cultural functions”; 

(2) in the second sentence, in the tert above 
paragraph (1), by striking ‘‘United States Infor- 
mation Agency" and inserting Department of 


(3) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking “Agency” 
and inserting Department; and 
(4) in paragraph (5), by striking mission of 
the Agency and inserting ‘‘mission described in 
this section 
SEC. 335. CONSOLIDATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES. 


Section 23(a) of the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2695(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking (including and all that fol- 
lows through Agency): and 

(2) by striking other such agencies and in- 
serting other Federal agencies 
SEC. 336. GRANTS. 

Section 212 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ieation Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 
U.S.C. 1475h) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ''United 
States Information Agency and inserting ''De- 
partment of State, in carrying out its inter- 
national information, educational, and cultural 
functions, 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking United 
States Information Agency” and inserting ''De- 
partment of State: 

(3) in subsection (c)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking United 
States Information Agency shall substantially 
comply with United States Information Agency 
and inserting Department of State, in carrying 
out its international information, educational, 
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and cultural functions, shall substantially com- 
ply with Department of State"; and 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking United 
States Information Agency and inserting ''De- 
partment of State”; and 

(C) in paragraphs (2) and (3), by striking 
“Agency” each of the two places it appears and 
inserting "Department"; and 

(4) by striking subsection (d). 

SEC. 337. BAN ON DOMESTIC ACTIVITIES. 

Section 208 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987 (22 
U.S.C. 1461-1a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out United States Information 
Agency each of the two places it appears and 
inserting Department of State"; and 

(2) by inserting in carrying out international 
information, educational, and cultural activities 
comparable to those previously administered by 
the United States Information Agency" before 
“shall be distributed 
SEC. 338. CONFORMING REPEAL TO ARMS CON- 

TROL AND DISARMAMENT ACT. 

Section 34(b) of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act (22 U.S.C. 2574(b)) is repealed. 

SEC. 339. REPEAL RELATING TO PROCUREMENT 
OF LEGAL SERVICES. 

Section 26(b) of the State t Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2698(b)) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 340. REPEAL RELATING TO PAYMENT OF 
SUBSISTENCE EXPENSES. 

Section 32 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2704) is amended 
by striking the second sentence. 

SEC. 341. CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO SEED 
ACT. 

Section 2(c) of the Support for East European 
Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989 (22 U.S.C. 
5401(c)) is amended in paragraph (17) by strik- 
ing “United States Information Agency and 
inserting Department of State 
SEC. 342. INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL AND TRADE 

CENTER COMMISSION. 

Section 7(c)(1) of the Federal Triangle Devel- 
opment Act (40 U.S.C. 1106(c)(1)) is amended— 

(1) in the tert above subparagraph (A), by 
striking “15 members" and inserting ''14 mem- 


(2) by striking subparagraph (F); and 

(3) by ng subparagraphs (G) 
through (J) as subparagraphs (F) through (1), 
respectively. 

SEC. 343. OTHER LAWS REFERENCED IN REORGA- 
NIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1977. 

(a) IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT.—(1) 
Section 101(a)(15)(J) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(15)(J)) is amended 
by striking Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency" and inserting "Secretary of 
State 

(2) Section 212(e) of such Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(e)) 
is amended— 


(A) by striking Director of the United States 
Information Agency" and inserting ''Secretary 
of State; and 

(B) by striking Director each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Secretary 

(b) ARTS AND ARTIFACTS INDEMNITY ACT.— 
Section 3(a) of the Arts and. Artifacts Indemnity 
Act (20 U.S.C. 972(a)) is amended by striking out 
"Director of the United States Information 
Agency" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Sec- 
retary of State 

(c) NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND 
THE HUMANITIES ACT OF 1965.—Section 9(b) of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 958(b)) is 
amended by striking out a member designated 
by the Director of the United States Information 
Agency, and inserting in lieu thereof a mem- 
ber designated by the Secretary of State, 

(d) WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL ACT OF 
1968.—Section 3(b) of the Woodrow Wilson Me- 
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morial Act of 1968 (20 U.S.C. 80f(b)) is amend- 

ed— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), by 
striking out ''19 members and inserting in lieu 
thereof “18 members"; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (7); and 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (8), (9), and 
(10) as paragraphs (7), (8), and (9), respectively. 

(e) PUBLIC LAW 95-86.—Title V of the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judi- 
ciary, and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1978 (Public Law 95-86) is amended in the third 
proviso of the paragraph "SALARIES AND EX- 
PENSES” under the heading "UNITED STATES IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY" (22 U.S.C. 1461b) by strik- 
ing out “the United States Information Agency 
is authorized," and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Secretary of State may. 

(f) AcT OF JULY 9, 1949.—The Act of July 9, 
1949 (63 Stat. 408; chapter 301; 22 U.S.C. 2681 et 
seq.) is repealed. 

SEC. 344. EXCHANGE PROGRAM WITH COUNTRIES 
IN TRANSITION FROM TOTALI- 
TARIANISM TO DEMOCRACY. 

Section 602 of the National and Community 
Service Act of 1990 (22 U.S.C. 2452a) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection (a), by 
striking "United States Information Agency" 
and inserting Department of State; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking "appropriations account of the 
United States Information Agency and insert- 
ing "appropriate appropriations account of the 
Department of State’’; and 

(B) by striking and the United States Infor- 
mation Agency". 

SEC. 345. EDMUND S. MUSKIE FELLOWSHIP PRO- 

Section 227 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 
U.S.C. 2452 note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking ''United 
States Information Agency and inserting ''De- 
partment of State; and 

(2) by striking subsection (d). 

SEC. 346. IMPLEMENTATION OF CONVENTION ON 
CULTURAL PROPERTY. 

Title LII of the Convention on Cultural Prop- 
erty Implementation Act (19 U.S.C. 2601 et seq.) 
is amended by striking Director of the United 
States Information Agency" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Secretary of State 
SEC. 347. MANSFIELD FELLOWSHIPS. 

Part C of title II of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 (22 
U.S.C. 6101 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by striking Director of the United States 
Information Agency” each place it appears and 
inserting “Secretary of State; and 

(2) by striking United States Information 
Agency' each place it appears and inserting 
“Department of State 
SEC. 348. UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

FOR PUBLIC DIPLOMACY. 


Section 604 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1469) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c 

(A) by striking the Director of the United 
States Information Agency,; and 

(B) by striking Director or the Agency, and 
shall appraise the effectiveness of policies and 
programs of the Agency" and inserting ''Sec- 
retary of State or the Department of State, and 
shall appraise the effectiveness of the informa- 
tion, educational, and cultural policies and pro- 
grams of the Department 

(2) in subsection (c)(2), in the first sentence— 

(A) by striking the Secretary of State, and 
the Director of the United States Information 
Agency and inserting ‘‘, and the Secretary of 
State”; 

(B) by striking “Agency” the first place it ap- 
pears and inserting Department of State”; and 
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(C) by striking Director for effectuating the 
purposes of the Agency" and inserting Seo- 
retary for effectuating the information, edu- 
cational, and cultural functions of the Depart- 
ment"; 

(3) in subsection (c)(3), by striking programs 
conducted by the Agency" and inserting infor- 
mation, educational, and cultural programs 
conducted by the Department of State; and 

(4) in subsection (c)(4), by striking Director 
of the United States Information Agency" and 
inserting Secretary of State 

TITLE IV—AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 401. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided in sub- 
section (b), this title, and the amendments made 
by this title, shall take effect on the earlier of— 

(1) March 1, 1997; or 

(2) the date of abolition of the Agency for 
International Development and the United 
States International Development Cooperation 
Agency pursuant to the reorganization plan de- 
scribed in section 601. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—This title shall not take effect 
if the President waives the applicability of this 
title pursuant to section 602. 

CHAPTER 2—ABOLITION OF AGENCY FOR 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


SEC. 411. ABOLITION OF AGENCY FOR INTER- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Agency for Inter- 
national Development and the United States 
International Development Cooperation Agency 
are abolished. 

(b) OPIC.—Subsection (a) shall not be inter- 
preted to apply to the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

SEC. 412. TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS. 

There are transferred to the Secretary of State 
all functions of the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development and the Director 
of the United States International Development 
Cooperation Agency and all functions of the 
Agency for International Development and the 
United States International Development Co- 
operation Agency (other than the functions 
with respect to the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation) and any office or component of 
such agencies under any statute, reorganization 
plan, Ezecutive order, or other provision of law 
before the effective date of this title, ezcept as 
otherwise provided in this division. 

SEC. 413. UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR DE- 
ECONOMIC 


Section l(b) of the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2651a(b)) is 
amended by adding after paragraph (2), as 
added by section 313 of this Act, the following 
new paragraph: 

) UNDER SECRETARY FOR DEVELOPMENT AND 
FOR ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS.— 
There shall be in the Department of State, 
among the Under Secretaries authorized by 
paragraph. (1), an Under Secretary for Develop- 
ment and for Economic and Commercial Affairs 
who shall assist the Secretary and the Deputy 
Secretary in the formation and implementation 
of United States policies and activities concern- 
ing international development and economic 
and commercial aſſairs. 

SEC. 414. ABOLITION OF OFFICE OF INSPECTOR 
GENERAL OF AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS. 

(a) ABOLITION OF OFFICE.—The Office of In- 
spector General of the Agency for International 
Development is abolished. 
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(b) AMENDMENTS TO THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
ACT OF 1978.—The Inspector General Act of 1978 
(5 U.S.C. App.) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 8A is repealed. 

(2) Section II) is amended by striking the 
Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development, 

(3) Section. 11(2) is amended by striking the 
Agency for International $^. 

(c) EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE.—Section 5315 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the following: Inspector General, Agency 
for International Development. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
239(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 
U.S.C. 2199(e)) is amended by striking Inspec- 
tor General of the Agency for International De- 
velopment and inserting Inspector General of 
the Department of State 

(2) Sections 805, 806, and 812 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4045, 4046, 4052) 
are amended by striking ''Office of the Inspector 
General, Agency for International Develop- 
ment each place it appears and inserting ''Of- 
fice of the Inspector General, Department of 
State. 

(3) Section 205(b)(3) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1725(b)(3)) is amended by striking In- 
spector General of the Agency for International 
Development and inserting Inspector General 
of the Department of State 

(e) TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS.— 

(1) TRANSFER TO INSPECTOR GENERAL OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE.—Ezcept as provided in 
paragraph. (2), there are transferred to the Of- 
fice of Inspector General of the Department of 
State the functions that the Office of Inspector 
General of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment erercised before the effective date of this 
title (including all related functions of the In- 
spector General of the Agency for International 

t). 

(2) TRANSFER TO SECRETARY OF STATE.—There 
are transferred to the Secretary of State all se- 
curity functions exercised by the Office of In- 
spector General of the Agency for International 
Development erercised before the effective date 
of this title (including all related functions of 
the Inspector General of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development). 

(f) TRANSFER AND ALLOCATIONS OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND PERSONNEL.—The Secretary and 
the Inspector General of the Department of 
State, are authorized to make such incidental 
dispositions of personnel, assets, liabilities, 
grants, contracts, property, records, and unez- 
pended balances of appropriations, authoriza- 
tions, allocations, and other funds held, used, 
arising from, available to, or to be made avail- 
able in connection with such functions, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section 


SEC. 415. ABOLITION OF OFFICE OF CHIEF FINAN- 
CIAL OFFICER OF AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS. 

(a) ABOLITION OF OFFICE.—The Office of 
Chief Financial Officer of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development is abolished. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 31, UNITED STATES 
CODE.—Section 901(b)(2) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by striking subpara- 
graph (A). 

(c) TRANSFER OF  FUNCTIONS.—There are 
transferred to the Office of Chief Financial Offi- 
cer of the t of State the functions 
that the Office of Chief Financial Officer of the 
Agency for International Development erercised 
before the effective date of this title (including 
all related functions of the Chief Financial Offi- 
cer of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment). 

(d) TRANSFER AND ALLOCATIONS OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND PERSONNEL.—The Director of the 
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Office of Management and Budget, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, is authorized to 
make such incidental dispositions of personnel, 
assets, liabilities, grants, contracts, property, 
records, and unerpended balances of appropria- 
tions, authorizations, allocations, and other 
funds held, used, arising from, available to, or 
to be made available in connection with such 
functions, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

CHAPTER 3—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 421. REFERENCES. 

Any reference in any statute, reorganization 
plan, Executive order, regulation, agreement, 
determination, or other official document or pro- 
ceeding to— 

(1) the administrator of the agency primarily 
responsible for administering part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, or 
any other officer or employee of the Agency for 
International Development, shall be deemed to 
refer to the Secretary of State; 

(2) the Director or any other officer or em- 
ployee of the United States International Devel- 
opment Cooperation Agency (IDCA) shall be 
deemed to refer to the Secretary of State; or 

(3) the Agency for International Development, 
AID, the agency primarily responsible for ad- 
ministering part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, or the United States International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency (IDCA) shall be 
deemed to refer to the Department of State. 

SEC. 422. EXERCISE OF FUNCTIONS BY SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE. 

Section 621(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2381(a)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by inserting before 
the period the following: '', except that func- 
tions conferred upon the President in part I of 
this Act may be exercised by the Secretary of 
State; and 

(2) in the second and third sentences, by strik- 
ing “head of any such agency" each place it 
appears and inserting Secretary of State and 
any other head of any such agency". 

SEC. 423. REPEAL OF POSITIONS; EMPLOYMENT 
AND CONTRACTING AUTHORITIES. 


The following sections of the Foreign Assist-, 


ance Act of 1961 are repealed: 

(1) Section 624 (a), (b), (c), and (e) (22 U.S.C. 
2384 (a), (b), (c), and (e); relating to statutory 
officers). 

(2) Section 626 (a) and (b) (22 U.S.C. 2386 (a) 
and (b); relating to ezperts and consultants). 
SEC. 424. DEVELOPMENT LOAN COMMITTEE. 

Section 122(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2151t(e)) is amended by inserting 
after the first sentence the following new sen- 
tence: “The Secretary of State shall serve as 
Chairman of the Committee. 

SEC. 425. DEVELOPMENT COORDINATION COM- 
MITTEE. 


(a) ANNUAL REPORT.—Section 634(a) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2394(a)) is amended in the text above paragraph 
(1(A) by striking Chairman of the Develop- 
ment Coordination Committee" and inserting 
“Secretary of State". 

(b) COORDINATION.—Section 640B(a) of such 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2399(a)) is amended by striking 
"head of the agency primarily responsible for 
administering part I, Chairman, and representa- 
tives of the Departments of State," and insert- 
ing Secretary of State, 

SEC. 426. PUBLIC LAW 83-480 PROGRAM. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 83-480; 7 U.S.C. 
1691 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by striking Administrator each place it 
appears and inserting ‘‘Secretary of State; and 

(2) in section 402 (7 U.S.C. 1732)— 

(A) by striking paragraph (1); and 
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(B) by redesignating paragraphs (2) through 
(8) as paragraphs (1) through (7), respectively. 
SEC. 427. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 

5, UNITED STATES CODE. 

(a) ADMINISTRATOR.—Section 5313 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking ''Ad- 
ministrator, Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

(b) DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR.—Section 5314 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing "Deputy Administrator, Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

(c) ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATORS.—Section 5315 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
striking Assistant Administrators, Agency for 
International Development (6)."'. 

(d) REGIONAL ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATORS.— 
Section 5315 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by striking Regional Assistant Ad- 
ministrators, Agency for International Develop- 
ment (46). 

(e) GENERAL COUNSEL.—Section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
“General Counsel of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

SEC. 428 TRADE PROMOTION COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE. 


Section 2312 of the Erport Enhancement Act 
of 1988 (15 U.S.C. 4727) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (d)(1)— 
(A) * striking subparagraph (1); and 
(B) redesignating subparagraphs (J) 
3 (M) as subparagraphs (I) through (L), 
respectively; and 

(2) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by inserting "the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and” after submit to"; and 

(B) by striking Foreign Affairs” and insert- 
ing International Relations“ 
SEC. 429. ADDITIONAL CONFORMING AMEND- 

MENTS. 


(a) FAA AUTHORITIES.—The Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) in section 118 (22 U.S.C. 2151p-1)— 

(A) by striking Agency for International De- 
velopment each place it appears and inserting 
* Department of State"; and 

(B) by striking "Agency" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Department; 

(2) in section 119. (22 U.S.C. 21519)— 

(A) by striking Agency for International De- 
velopment” each place it appears and inserting 
“Department of State”; 

(B) by striking Agency each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Department; and 

(C) in subsection (9)— 

(i) by striking “ACTIONS BY AID” and insert- 
ing "ACTIONS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE”; 
and 

(ii) by striking ''Agency's"' and inserting ‘‘De- 
partment’s’’; 

(3) in section 123(b) (22 U.S.C. 2151u), by strik- 
ing “Agency for International Development 
and inserting Department of State”; 

(4) in section 225 (22 U.S.C. 2185)— 

(A) by striking Administrator each place it 
appears (other than in subsection (m)(2) and 
inserting Secretary; and 


(B) in subsection (m)— 

(i) by striking Agency for International De- 
velopment" and inserting Department of 
State"; and 


(ii) by striking Administrator means the 
Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development and inserting “ ‘Secretary’ means 
the Secretary of State; 

(5) in section 233(b), by striking ''Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment" and inserting Secretary of State”; 

(6) in section 239 (22 U.S.C. 2199) in subsection 
(h), by striking ''Agency for International De- 
velopment" and inserting Department of 
State; 

(7) in section 296 (22 U.S.C. 2220a), by striking 
subsection (e); 
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(8) in sections 462 through 466 (22 U.S.C. 2282- 
2286), by striking ‘Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development each place it 
appears and inserting Secretary of State; 

(9) in section 495K(b)(3), by striking '''Operat- 
ing Expenses of the Agency for International 
Development’ account and inserting ''appro- 
priate administrative account of the Department 
of State’’; 

(10) in section 496, by striking Agency for 
International Development" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Department of State”; 

(11) in section 498C(b)(1), by striking '''Oper- 
ating Expenses of the Agency for International 
Development and inserting the appropriate 
administrative account of the Department of 
State“; 

(12) in section 601 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
by striking Administrator each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Secretary of State"; 

(B) in subsection (c)(1), by striking ''Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and inserting ''Secretary of State"; and 

(C) by striking ''Agency for International De- 
velopment" and inserting Secretary of State“; 

(13) in section 607(a), by striking ''Agency for 
International Development and inserting ''De- 
partment of State 

(14) in section 634(a)(2)( F), by striking ''Agen- 
cy for International Development and insert- 
ing Department of State”; and 

(15) in section 635(c), by striking “Agency for 
International Development and inserting ''De- 
partment of State 

(b) ADDITIONAL FAA REFERENCES.—(1) Except 
as provided in paragraphs (2) and (3), the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing agency primarily responsible for admin- 
istering this part", "agency primarily respon- 
sible for administering part I", “agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering part I of 
this Act" each place such phrase appears and 
inserting Department of State 

(2) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by striking administrator of the agen- 
cy primarily responsible for administering part I 
of this Act", Administrator of the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering this part”, 
and the '' Administrator of the agency primarily 
responsible for administering part I of this Act" 
each place it appears and inserting ''Secretary 
of State 

(3) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended— 


(A) in section 101(b), by striking ''Under the 
policy guidance of the Secretary of State, the 
agency primarily responsible for administering 
this part" and inserting "The Department of 
State; 

(B) in section 116(b), by striking '"'Adminis- 
trator primarily responsible for administering 
part I of this Act" and inserting Secretary of 

(C) in section 224(a), by striking "Agency" 
each place it appears and inserting ''Depart- 
ment; 

(D) in section 464(d), as added by section 701 
of Public Law 99-83, is amended by striking 
under the supervision and direction of the Sec- 
retary of State,; 

(E) in section 604(f), by striking “agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering such part 
I" and inserting ‘‘Department of State: 

F) in section 611(e), by striking “head of the 
agency primarily responsible for administering 
part I of the Act and inserting Secretary of 
State”; and 

(G) in paragraphs (5) and (6 of section 636(a), 
by striking ''head of the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering part I” each place it 
appears and inserting ''Secretary of State”. 

(c) SEED AcT.—(1) Section 201(e) of the Sup- 
port for East European Democracy (SEED) Act 
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of 1989 (22 U.S.C. 5421(e)) is amended by striking 
"Agency for International Development" and 
inserting Department of State 

(2) Section 203 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 5423) is 
amended by striking "Agency for International 
Development" each place it appears and insert- 
ing Department of State 

(3)(A) Section 402(a) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
5442(a)) is amended by striking Administrator 
of the Agency for International Development” 
and inserting Secretary of State. 

(B) Except as provided in subparagraph (A), 
section 402 is further amended by striking ''Ad- 
ministrator" each place it appears and inserting 
Secretary 

(4) Section 803 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 5493) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking Agency for International De- 
velopment each place it appears and inserting 
“Department of State"; and 

(B) by striking to the Agency" and inserting 
“to the Department 

(d) COOPERATION THREAT REDUCTION WITH 
STATES OF FORMER SOVIET UNION.—Section 
1204(h) of the Cooperation Threat Reduction Act 
of 1993 (22 U.S.C. 5953(h)) is amended by strik- 
ing "and the Administrator of the Agency for 
International p 

(e) PEACE CORPS NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 
cn. Section 12(c)(3) of Peace Corps Act (22 
U.S.C. 2511(c)(3)) is amended in subsection (c)(3) 
by striking and the Administrator of the Agen- 
cy for International Development, or their des- 
ignees. and inserting or his designee”. 

(f) DEMOCRACY CORPS.—Section 401 of the 
FREEDOM Support Act (22 U.S.C. 5841) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking Administrator each place it 
appears and inserting ‘‘Secretary”’; 

(2) in subsection (h)(3)— 

(A) by striking “AID REVIEW” and inserting 
“STATE DEPARTMENT REVIEW”; and 

(B) by striking Agency for International De- 


velopment" and inserting Department of 
State; and 
(3) by striking subsection (1)(1). 


(g) ENVIRONMENTAL PERFORMANCE OF MULTI- 
LATERAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS.—{1) Section 1302 
of the International Financial Institutions Act 
(22 U.S.C. 262m-1) is amended by striking, in 
cooperation with the Administrator of the Agen- 
cy for International Development, 

(2) Section 1303 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 262m- 
2) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)), by striking missions 
of the Agency for International Development” 
and inserting economic assistance missions of 
the Department of State"; and 

(B) by striking ''Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of State," each place it appears and in- 
serting Secretary of State, in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(h) COOPERATIVE INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
SYSTEM.—Section 1304 of the International Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act (22 U.S.C. 262m-3) is 
amended by striking and the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development 

(i) ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF PROPOSED 
MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT BANK ACTIONS.— 
Section 1307(e) of the International Financial 
Institutions Act (22 U.S.C. 262m-7(e)) is amend- 
ed by striking the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development. 

(j) ANNUAL REPORT BY CHAIRMAN OF NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY AND FINANCIAL POLICIES.—Section 
1701(b)(10) of the International Financial Insti- 
tutions Act (22 U.S.C. 262r(b)(10)) is amended by 
striking and the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development". 

(k) COMBINED REPORT.—Section 1703 of the 
International Financial Institutions Act (22 
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U.S.C. 262r-2) is amended by striking ''Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, in consultation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of State and in- 
serting Secretary of State, in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(L) PROPERTY MANAGEMENT FUND.—Section 
585 of Public Law 101-513 (22 U.S.C. 2369a) is 
amended. 


(1) by striking Agency for International De- 
velopment each place it appears and inserting 
“Department of State”; and 

(2) by striking Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development" and inserting 
“Secretary of State 

(m) CAPITAL PROJECTS.—(1) Section 302 of the 
Aid, Trade, and Competitiveness Act of 1992 (22 
U.S.C. 2421a) is amended— 

(A) by striking ''Administrator of AID" each 
place it appears and inserting "Secretary of 
State; and 

(B) in all references not covered by subpara- 
graph (A), by striking “AID” and inserting 
“Department of State 

(2) Section 303 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2421b) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking Administrator of AID” each 
place it appears and inserting "Secretary of 
State; and 

(B) by striking “AID” each place it appears 
(ercept as provided in subparagraph (A)) and 
inserting Department of State 

(3) Section 308(1) of such Act is repealed. 

(n) FOREIGN CONTRACTS.—Section 121 of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Year 1977 (22 U.S.C. 2661a) is amended by strik- 
ing "(including the Agency for International 
Development)". 

(0) ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES.—Section 23 of 
the State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 (22 U.S.C. 2695) is amended by striking “‘the 
Agency for International Development. 

(p) ENERGY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS.—Sec- 
tion 502(c) of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978 (22 U.S.C. 3262(c)) is amended by striking 
“Agency for International Development and 

AGRICULTURAL | COMMODITIES.—Section 
416(b)(8)(C)(i) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1431(b)(8)(C)(i) is amended by striking 
“Agency for International Development office” 
and inserting Department of State 

(r) LOCAL CURRENCY PROCEEDS.—Section 
305(c) of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1727d(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking Administrator and inserting 
"Secretary"; and 

(2) by striking Agency for International De- 
velopment” and inserting "Department of 

(s) SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE AND FOOD ASSISTANCE.—Section 
1113(c)(3) of the Food Security Act of 1985 (7 
U.S.C. 1736-1(c)(3)) is amended by striking 
"Agency for International Development" and 
inserting '' of State 

(t) AVOIDANCE OF CONFLICT OF INTEREST.— 
Section 407(d)(3) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1736a(d)(3)) is amended by striking “Agency for 
International Development and inserting ''De- 
partment of State 

(u) INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
AND EXTENSION.—Section 1458 of the National 
Agricultural Extension and Policy Act (7 U.S.C. 
3291) is amended by striking ''Agency for Inter- 
national Development each place it appears 
and inserting ‘‘Department of State“. 

(v) TIED AID CREDIT PROGRAM.—(1) Section 
645(d) of the Trade and Development Enhance- 
ment Act of 1983 (12 U.S.C. 635r(d)) is amended 
by striking in cooperation with the Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment". 
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(2) Section 647(2) of such Act (12 U.S.C. 
635t(2)) is amended by striking ''Agency for 
International Development and inserting ''De- 
partment of State’’. 

(w) RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT.—Section 
9(e)(1) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C 
638(e)(1)) is amended by striking Agency for 
International Development" and inserting ‘“De- 
partment of State (insofar as it carries out func- 
tions previously administered by the Agency for 
International 

(z) CENTRAL EUROPEAN SMALL BUSINESS DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMISSION.—Section 25(b)(1) of 
the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C 652(b)(1)) is 
amended by striking Agency for International 
Development" and inserting "Department of 
State (insofar as it carries out functions pre- 
viously administered by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development) 

(y) INTERAGENCY AQUACULTURE COORDINAT- 
ING GROUP.—Section 6(a)(9) of the National 
Aquaculture Act of 1980 (42 U.S.C. 6601 note) is 
amended by striking Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development” and in- 
serting “‘Secretary of State 

(2) FORESTRY AND RELATED NATURAL RE- 
SOURCE ASSISTANCE.—Section 602(c) of the Inter- 
national Forestry Cooperation Act of 1990 (16 
U.S.C. 4501(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development" and inserting 
"Secretary of State; and 

(2) by striking “Agency for International De- 
velopment and inserting Department of 
State 

(aa) CARIBBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM.—Section 231 of the Cus- 
toms and Trade Act of 1990 (20 U.S.C. 226) is 


amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and inserting Secretary of State"; and 

(2) in subsections (c) and (d), by striking ''Ad- 
ministrator" each place it appears and inserting 
“Secretary of State 

(bb) USE OF RENEWABLE RESOURCES FOR EN- 
ERGY PRODUCTION.—Section 602(a)(7) of Public 
Law 96-259 (22 U.S.C. 262j(a)(7)) is amended by 
striking Agency for International Develop- 
ment and inserting Department of State 

(cc) PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES.—(1) Section 
2102 of the Act of July 1, 1944, chapter 373, as 
amended, is amended by striking "Agency for 
International Development" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting Department of State 

(2) Section 231505) of such Act is amended by 
striking Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and inserting Sec- 
retary of State 

(dd) ENERGY AUTHORITIES.—Section 256 of 
Public Law 94-163, as amended (42 U.S.C. 6276), 
is amended in subsection (d)(1)(C) by striking 
“Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development" and inserting Secretary of 
State 

(ee) TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES.—Section 706 
of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Year 1979 (49 U.S.C. 1518) is amended by 
striking ''Agency for International Develop- 
ment". 

TITLE V—OFFICES OF INSPECTORS 
GENERAL 


Section 50 of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act (22 U.S.C. 2593a), relating to the 
ACDA Inspector General, is repealed. 


(a) ABOLITION OF OFFICE.—The Office of In- 
spector General of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency is abolished. 
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(b) AMENDMENTS TO INSPECTOR GENERAL ACT 
OF 1978.—Section 11 of the Inspector General 
Act of 1978 (5 U.S.C. App.) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking, the Office 
of Personnel Management or the United States 
Information Agency and inserting or the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking the United 
States Information Agency. 

(c) EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE.—Section 5315 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the following: 

Inspector General, United States Information 


ency.". 

(d) AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 103-236.— 
Subsections (i) and (j) of section 308 of Public 
Law 103-236 are amended by striking Inspector 
General of the United States Information Agen- 
cy” each place it appears and inserting ''Inspec- 
tor General for the Department of State 

(e) TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS.—There are 
transferred to the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department of State the functions 
that the Office of Inspector General of the 
United States Information Agency exercised be- 
fore the effective date of this title (including all 
related functions of the Inspector General of the 
United States Information Agency, 

(f) TRANSFER AND ALLOCATIONS OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND PERSONNEL.—The Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, is authorized to 
make such incidental dispositions of personnel, 
assets, liabilities, grants, contracts, property, 
records, and unerpended balances of appropria- 
tions, authorizations, allocations, and other 
funds held, used, arising from, available to, or 
to be made available in connection with such 
functions, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

(g) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section, and the 
amendments made by this section, shall take ef- 
fect on the earlier of— 

(1) March 1, 1997; or 

(2) the date of the abolition of the United 
States Information Agency pursuant to the reor- 
ganization plan described in section 601. 

TITLE VI—TRANSITION 
CHAPTER 1—REORGANIZATION PLAN AND 
WAIVER 


SEC. 601. REORGANIZATION PLAN. 

(a) SUBMISSION OF PLAN.—Not later than Oc- 
tober 1, 1996, the President shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary and the heads of the 
agencies covered under subsection (b), transmit 
to the appropriate congressional committees a 
reorganization plan providing for— 

(1) the abolition of each such agency in ac- 
cordance with this division not later than 
March 1, 1997; 

(2) the termination of functions of each such 
agency that would be redundant if transferred 
to the Department, and the separation from 
service of employees of each such agency not 
otherwise provided for in the plan; 

(3) the transfer to the Department of the func- 
tions and personnel of each such agency con- 
sistent with the provisions of this division; and 

(4) the consolidation, reorganization, and 
streamlining of the Department upon the trans- 
fer of such functions and personnel in order to 
carry out such functions. 

(b) COVERED AGENCIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as provided in para- 
graph (2), the agencies covered under this sub- 
section are the following: 

(A) The United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

(B) The United States Information Agency. 

(C) The Agency for International Develop- 
ment (including the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency). 

(2) EXCEPTION.—The President may exclude 
up to two of the agencies set forth in paragraph 
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(1) from consideration as agencies covered under 
this subsection. The President shall exclude 
such agency or agencies by submitting a waiver 
with respect to such agencies in accordance 
with section 602. 

(c) PLAN ELEMENTS.—The plan transmitted 
under subsection (a) shall— 

(1) identify the functions of each covered 
agency that will be transferred to the Depart- 
ment under the plan; 

(2) identify the personnel and positions of 
each such agency (including civil service per- 
sonnel, Foreign Service personnel, and 
detailees) that will be transferred to the Depart- 
ment, separated from service with such agency, 
or eliminated under the plan, and set forth a 
schedule for such transfers, separations, and 
terminations; 

(3) identify the personnel and positions of the 
Department (including civil service personnel, 
Foreign Service personnel, and detailees) that 
will be transferred within the Department, sepa- 
rated from service with the Department, or 
eliminated under the plan, and set forth a 
schedule for such transfers, separations, and 
terminations; 

(4) specify the consolidations and reorganiza- 
tion of functions of the Department that will be 
required under the plan in order to permit the 
Department to carry out the functions trans- 
ferred to the Department under the plan; 

(5) specify the funds available to each such 
agency thut will be transferred to the Depart- 
ment as a result of the transfer of functions of 
such agency to the Department; 

(6) specify the proposed allocations within the 
Department of unerpended funds transferred in 
connection with the transfer of functions under 
the plan; and 

(7) specify the proposed disposition of the 
property, facilities, contracts, records, and other 
assets and liabilities of each such agency in con- 
nection with the transfer of the functions of the 
agency to the Department. 

(d) MODIFICATION OF PLAN.—The President 
may, on the basis of consultations with the ap- 
propriate congressional committees, modify or 
revise the plan transmitted under subsection (a). 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) The reorganization 
plan described in this section, including any 
modifications or revisions of the plan under sub- 
section (d), shall become effective on the earlier 
of March 1, 1997, or such date as the President 
Shall determine to be appropriate and announce 
by notice published in the Federal Register, 
which date may be not earlier than 60 calendar 
days (ezcluding any day on which either House 
of Congress is not in session because of an ad- 
journment sine die or because of an adjourn- 
ment of more than 3 days to a day certain) after 
the President has transmitted the reorganization 
plan to the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees pursuant to subsection (a). 

(2) Paragraph (1) shall apply notwithstanding 
section 905(b) of title 5, United States Code. 

SEC. 602. WAIVER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The President may waive 
the applicability of title II, III, or IV of this di- 
vision to the agency otherwise covered by such 
title only if— 

(A) the President includes in the reorganiza- 
tion plan transmitted under section 601 the cer- 
tification described in subsection (b); and 

(B) the certification is transmitted with the re- 
organization plan not later than October 1, 
1996. 

(2) The President may exercise such waiver 
authority with respect to not more than two 
such titles. 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—In order to waive the ap- 
plicability of a title referred to in subsection (a), 
the President shall certify that— 

(1) the reorganization plan submitted under 
section 601— 
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(A) will achieve savings of $1,700,000,000 in 
budget authority during fiscal years 1996 
through 1999 (not more than 30 percent of which 
may be realized from reductions in program lev- 
els); and 

(B) will conform to the authorizations of ap- 
propriations during such fiscal years in division 
B; and 

(2) the preservation of the agency that would 
otherwise be abolished pursuant to the title is 
important to the national interest of the United 
States. 

(c) REORGANIZATION OF AGENCY COVERED BY 
WAIVER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding the waiver 
of the applicability of a title of this division, the 
President, in consultation with the Secretary 
and the head of the agency otherwise abolished 
pursuant to the title— 

(A) shall provide in the reorganization plan 
transmitted under section 601 for the transfer to 
and consolidation within the Department of the 
functions of the agency set forth in paragraph 
(2); and 

(B) may provide in the reorganization plan for 
additional consolidation, reorganization, and 
streamlining of the agency, including— 

(i) the termination of functions and reduc- 
tions in personnel of the agency; 

(ii) the transfer of functions of the agency (in- 
cluding personnel operations other than person- 
nel management, financial operations, public 
affairs aimed primarily at domestic audiences, 
legislative affairs, and legal affairs), and the 
personnel associated with such functions, to the 


the consolidation, reorganization, and 
streamlining of the Department upon the trans- 
fer of such functions and personnel in order to 
carry out the functions transferred. 

(2) FUNCTIONS TO BE TRANSFERRED.—The 
functions to be transferred under paragraph (1) 
are the functions relating to the following: 

(A) Non-specialized procurement. 

(B) Travel and transportation. 


SEC. 611. REORGANIZATION AUTHORITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is authorized, 
subject to the requirements of this division, to 
allocate or reallocate any function transferred 
to the Department under any title of this divi- 
sion among the officers of the Department, and 
to establish, consolidate, alter, or discontinue 
such organizational entities within the Depart- 
ment as may be necessary or appropriate to 
carry out any reorganization under this divi- 
sion, but the authority of the Secretary under 
this section does not ertend to— 

(1) the abolition of organizational entities or 
officers established by this Act or any other Act; 
or 


(2) the alteration of the delegation of func- 
tions to any specific organizational entity or of- 
ficer required by this Act or any other Act. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS AND LIMITATIONS ON REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN.—The reorganization plan 
under section 601 may not have the effect of— 

(1) creating a new executive department; 

(2) continuing a function beyond the period 
authorized by law for its exercise or beyond the 
time when it would have terminated if the reor- 
ganization had not been made; 

(3) authorizing an agency to ezercise a func- 
tion which is not authorized by law at the time 
the plan is transmitted to Congress; 

(4) creating a new agency which is not a com- 
ponent or part of an existing executive depart- 
ment or independent agency; or 

(5) increasing the term of an office beyond 
that provided by law for the office. 
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SEC. 612. TRANSFER AND ALLOCATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND PERSONNEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, the personnel employed in 
connection with, and the assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, property, records, and unerpended bal- 
ance of appropriations, authorizations, alloca- 
tions, and other funds employed, held, used, 
arising from, available to, or to be made avail- 
able in connection with the functions and of- 
fices, or portions thereof transferred by any title 
of this division, subject to section 1531 of title 31, 
United States Code, shall be transferred to the 
Secretary for appropriate allocation. 

(b) LIMITATION ON USE OF TRANSFERRED 
FUNDS.—Unerpended and unobligated funds 
transferred pursuant to any title of this division 
shall be used only for the purposes for which 
the funds were originally authorized and appro- 
priated. 

(c) AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE.—When an agency is abolished under 
this division, the limitations for fiscal years 1996 
and 1997 under section 1351 of this Act on the 
members of the Foreign Service authorized to be 
employed by such agency shall be added to the 
limitations under such section which apply to 
the Department. 

SEC. 613. INCIDENTAL TRANSFERS. 

The Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, in consultation with the Secretary, is 
authorized to make such incidental dispositions 
of personnel, assets, liabilities, grants, con- 
tracts, property, records, and unerpended bal- 
ances of appropriations, authorizations, alloca- 
tions, and other funds held, used, arising from, 
available to, or to be made available in connec- 
tion with such functions, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of any title of this divi- 
sion. The Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, in consultation with the Secretary, 
shall provide for the termination of the affairs 
of all entities terminated by this division and for 
such further measures and dispositions as may 
be necessary to effectuate the purposes of any 
title of this division. 

SEC. 614. EFFECT ON PERSONNEL. 

(a) EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE POSITIONS.—Ezcept 
as otherwise provided in this division, any per- 
son who, on the day preceding the date of the 
abolition of an agency the functions of which 
are transferred under any title of this division, 
held a position compensated in accordance with 
the Executive Schedule prescribed in chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, and who, without 
a break in service, is appointed in the Depart- 
ment to a position having duties comparable to 
the duties performed immediately preceding 
such appointment shall continue to be com- 
pensated in such new position at not less than 
the rate provided for such previous position, for 
the duration of the service of such person in 
such new position. 

(b) TREATMENT OF APPOINTED POSITIONS.—(1) 
Positions whose incumbents are appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the functions of which are 
transferred by any title of this division, shall 
terminate on the effective date of that title. 

(2) An individual holding an office imme- 
diately prior to the abolition or transfer of the 
office by a title of this division— 

(A) who was appointed to the office by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; and 

(B) who performs duties substantially similar 
to the duties of an office proposed to be created 
under the reorganization plan submitted under 
section 601, 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary, assume 
the duties of such new office, and shall not be 
required to be reappointed by reason of the abo- 
lition or transfer of the individual's previous of- 
fice. 
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(c) EXCEPTED SERVICE.—(1) Subject to para- 
graph (2), in the case of employees occupying 
positions in the ercepted service or the Senior 
Executive Service, any appointment authority 
established pursuant to law or regulations of 
the Office of Personnel Management for filling 
such positions shall be transferred. 

(2) The Department may decline a transfer of 
authority under paragraph (1) (and the employ- 
ees appointed pursuant thereto) to the extent 
that such authority relates to positions ezcepted 
from the competitive service because of their 
confidential, policy-making, policy-determining, 
or policy-advocating character, and noncareer 
positions in the Senior Executive Service (within 
the meaning of section 3132(a)(7) of title 5, 
United States Code). 

(d) EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROGRAMS.—(1) Any 
employee accepting employment with the De- 
partment as a result of a transfer pursuant to 
any title of this division may retain for 1 year 
after the date such transfer occurs membership 
in any employee benefit program of the former 
agency, including insurance, to which such em- 
ployee belongs on the date of the enactment of 
this Act if— 

(A) the employee does not elect to give up the 
benefit or membership in the program; and 

(B) the benefit or program is continued by the 
Secretary. 

(2) The difference in the costs between the 
benefits which would have been provided by 
such agency or entity and those provided by 
this section shall be paid by the Secretary. If 
any employee elects to give up membership in a 
health insurance program or the health insur- 
ance program is not continued by the Secretary, 
the employee shall be permitted to select an al- 
ternate Federal health insurance program with- 
in 30 days of such election or notice, without re- 
gard to any other regularly scheduled open sea- 
son. 

(e) SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE.—Any em- 
ployee in the career Senior Executive Service 
who is transferred pursuant to any title of this 
division shall be placed in a position at the De- 
partment which is comparable to the position 
the employee held in the agency. 

(f) ASSIGNMENTS.—(1) Transferring employees 
shall be provided reasonable notice of new posi- 
tions and assignments prior to their transfer 
pursuant to any title of this division. 

(2) Foreign Service personnel transferred to 
the Department pursuant to any title of this di- 
vision shall be eligible for any assignment open 
to Foreign Service personnel within the Depart- 
ment for which such transferred personnel are 
qualified. 

(g) TREATMENT OF PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN 
TERMINATED FUNCTIONS.—The provisions of this 
subsection shall apply with respect to officers 
and employees in the competitive service, or em- 
ployed under an established merit system in the 
ercepted service, whose employment is termi- 
nated as a result of the abolition of the agency 
or the reorganization and consolidation of func- 
tions of the Department under any title of this 
division: 

(1) Under such regulations as the Office of 
Personnel Management may prescribe, the head 
of any agency in the ezecutive branch may ap- 
point in the competitive service any person who 
is certified by the head of the former agency as 
having served satisfactorily in the competitive 
service in the former agency and who passes 
such ezamination as the Office of Personnel 
Management may prescribe. Any person so ap- 
pointed shall, upon completion of the prescribed 
5 period, acquire a competitive sta- 


„ 
branch having an established merit system in 
the excepted service may appoint in such service 
any person who is certified by the head of the 
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former agency as having served satisfactorily in 
the former agency and who passes such eram- 
ination as the head of such agency in the execu- 
tive branch may prescribe. 

(3) Any appointment under this subsection 
Shall be made within a period of one year after 
completion of the appointee's service. 

(4) Any law, Executive order, or regulation 
which would disqualify an applicant for ap- 
pointment in the competitive service or in the 
excepted service concerned shall also disqualify 
an applicant for appointment under this sub- 
section. 

(5) Any rights or benefits created by this sub- 
section are in addition to rights and benefits 
otherwise provided by law. 

SEC. 615. TRANSITION FUND. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby estab- 
lished on the books of the Treasury an account 
to be known as the Foreign Affairs Reorga- 
nization Transition Fund 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the account is 
to provide funds for the orderly transfer of func- 
tions and personnel to the Department as a re- 
sult of the implementation of this division and 
for payment of other costs associated with the 
consolidation of foreign affairs agencies under 
this division. 

(c) DEPOSITS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraphs (2) 
and (3), there shall be deposited into the ac- 
count the following: 

(A) Funds appropriated to the account. 

(B) Funds transferred to the account by the 
Secretary from funds that are transferred to the 
Secretary by the head of an agency under sub- 
section (d). 

(C) Funds transferred to the account by the 
Secretary from funds that are transferred to the 
Department together with the transfer of func- 
tions to the Department under this division and 
that are not required by the Secretary in order 
to carry out the functions. 

(D) Funds transferred to the account by the 
Secretary from any unobligated funds that are 
appropriated or otherwise made available to the 
Department. 

(2) LIMITATION ON TRANSFER OF CERTAIN DE- 
PARTMENT FUNDS.—The Secretary may transfer 
funds to the account under subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (1) only if the Secretary determines 
that the amount of funds deposited in the ac- 
count pursuant to subparagraphs (A) and (B) of 
that paragraph is inadequate to pay the costs of 
carrying out this division. 

(3) LIMITATION ON TRANSFER OF UNOBLIGATED 
FUNDS OF DEPARTMENT.—The Secretary may 
transfer funds to the account under subpara- 
graph (D) of paragraph (1) only if the Secretary 
determines that the amount of funds deposited 
in the account pursuant to subparagraphs (A), 
(B), and (C) of that paragraph is inadequate to 
pay the costs of carrying out this division. 

(d) TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO SECRETARY.—The 
head of an agency abolished under this division 
Shall transfer to the Secretary the amount, if 
any, of the unobligated funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available to the agency for 
functions of the agency that are abolished 
under this division which funds are not required 
to carry out the functions of the agency as a re- 
sult of the abolishment of the functions under 
this division. 

(e) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law and subject to paragraph (2), 
the Secretary shall use sums in the account for 
payment of the costs of carrying out this divi- 
sion, including costs relating-to the consolida- 
tion of functions of the Department and the ter- 
mination of employees of the Department. 

(2) LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(A) Except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
the Secretary may not use sums in the account 
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for payment of the costs described in paragraph 
(1) unless the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees are notified 15 days in advance of such use 
in accordance with procedures applicable to re- 
programming notifications under section 34 of 
the State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 (22 U.S.C. 2706). 

(B) EXCEPTION.—Subparagraph (A) does not 
apply to the following uses of sums in the ac- 
count: 

(i) For payment of the cost of any severance 
payments required to be paid by the Secretary to 
employees of the Department, but only if the 
cost of such payments is less than $10,000,000. 

(ii) For transfer to the head of an agency to 
be abolished under this division for payment of 
the cost of any severance payments required to 
be paid to employees of the agency, but only if 
the total amount transferred with respect to the 
agency is less than $40,000,000. 

(iti) For payment of the cost of any improve- 
ments of the information management systems of 
the Department that are carried out as a result 
of the abolishment of agencies under this divi- 
sion, but only if the cost of such improvements 
is less than $15,000,000. 

(iv) For payment of the cost of the physical 
relocation of firtures, materials, and other re- 
sources from an agency to be abolished under 
this division to the Department or of such relo- 
cation within the Department, but only if the 
cost of such relocation is less than $10,000,000. 

(3) AVAILABILITY WITHOUT FISCAL YEAR LIMI- 
TATION.—Funds in the account shall be avail- 
able for the payment of costs under paragraph 
(1) without fiscal year limitation. 

(f) TREATMENT OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), un- 
obligated funds, if any, which remain in the ac- 
count after the payment of the costs described in 
subsection (e)(1) shall be transferred to the De- 
partment and shall be available to the Secretary 
for purposes of carrying out the functions of the 
Department. 

(2) NOTIFICATION.—The Secretary may not 
transfer funds in the account to the Department 
under paragraph (1) unless the appropriate con- 
gressional committees are notified in advance of 
such transfer in accordance with the procedures 
applicable to reprogramming notifications under 
section 34 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956. 

(g) REPORT ON ACCOUNT.—Not later than Oc- 
tober 1, 1998, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
appropriate congressional committees a report 
containing an accounting of— 

(1) the expenditures from the account estab- 
lished under this section; and 

(2) in the event of any transfer of funds to the 
Department under subsection (f), the functions 
for which the funds so transferred were ez- 


(h) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY TO USE AC- 
COUNT.—The Secretary may not obligate funds 
in the account after September 30, 1999. 

SEC. 616. SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 

(a) CONTINUING LEGAL FORCE AND EFFECT.— 
All orders, determinations, rules, regulations, 
permits, agreements, grants, contracts, certifi- 
cates, licenses, registrations, privileges, and 
other administrative actions— 

(1) that have been issued, made, granted, or 
allowed to become effective by the President, 
any Federal agency or official thereof, or by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, in the perform- 
ance of functions that are transferred under 
any title of this division; and 

(2) that are in effect at the time such title 
takes effect, or were final before the effective 
date of such title and are to become effective on 
or after the effective date of such title, 
shall continue in effect according to their terms 
until modified, terminated, superseded, set 
aside, or revoked in accordance with law by the 
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President, the Secretary, or other authorized of- 
ficial, a court of competent jurisdiction, or by 
operation of law. 

(b) PENDING PROCEEDINGS.—(1) The provisions 
of any title of this division shall not affect any 
proceedings, including notices of proposed rule- 
making, or any application for any license, per- 
mit, certificate, or financial assistance pending 
on the effective date of any title of this division 
before any department, agency, commission, or 
component thereof, functions of which are 
transferred by any title of this division. Such 
proceedings and applications, to the ertent that 
they relate to functions so transferred, shall be 
continued. 

(2) Orders shall be issued in such proceedings, 
appeals shall be taken therefrom, and payments 
shall be made pursuant to such orders, as if this 
division had not been enacted. Orders issued in 
any such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or re- 
voked by the Secretary, by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

(3) Nothing in this division shall be deemed to 
prohibit the discontinuance or modification of 
any such proceeding under the same terms and 
conditions and to the same ertent that such pro- 
ceeding could have been discontinued or modi- 
fied if this division had not been enacted. 

(4) The Secretary is authorized to promulgate 
regulations providing for the orderly transfer of 
proceedings continued under this subsection to 
the Department. 

(c) NO EFFECT ON JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS.— 
Except as provided in subsection (e 

(1) the provisions of this division shall not af- 
fect suits commenced prior to the effective date 
of this Act, and 

(2) in all such suits, proceedings shall be had, 
appeals taken, and judgments rendered in the 
same manner and effect as if this division had 
not been enacted. 

(d) NON-ABATEMENT OF PROCEEDINGS.—No 
suit, action, or other proceeding commenced by 
or against any officer in the official capacity of 
such individual as an officer of any department 
or agency, functions of which are transferred by 
any title of this division, shall abate by reason 
of the enactment of this division. No cause of 
action by or against any department or agency, 
functions of which are transferred by any title 
of this division, or by or against any officer 
thereof in the official capacity of such officer 
shall abate by reason of the enactment of this 
division. 

(e) CONTINUATION OF PROCEEDING WITH SUB- 
STITUTION OF PARTIES.—If, before the date on 
which any title of this division takes effect, any 
department or agency, or officer thereof in the 
official capacity of such officer, is a party to a 
suit, and under this division any function of 
such department, agency, or officer is trans- 
ferred to the Secretary or any other official of 
the Department, then such suit shall be contin- 
ued with the Secretary or other appropriate offi- 
cial of the Department substituted or added as 
a party. 

(f) REVIEWABILITY OF ORDERS AND ACTIONS 
UNDER TRANSFERRED FUNCTIONS.—Orders and 
actions of the Secretary in the exercise of func- 
tions transferred under any title of this division 
Shall be subject to judicial review to the same 
extent and in the same manner as if such orders 
and actions had been by the agency or office, or 
part thereof, erercising such functions imme- 
diately preceding their transfer. Any statutory 
requirements relating to notice, hearings, action 
upon the record, or administrative review that 
apply to any function transferred by any title of 
this division shall apply to the ezercise of such 
function by the Secretary. 

SEC. 617. PROPERTY AND FACILITIES. 

The Secretary shall review the property and 

facilities transferred to the Department under 
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this division to determine whether such property 

and facilities are required by the Department. 

SEC. 618. AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO FACILITATE TRANSITION. 

Prior to, or after, any transfer of a function 
under any title of this division, the Secretary is 
authorized to utilize— 

(1) the services of such officers, employees, 
and other personnel of an agency with respect 
to functions that will be or have been trans- 
ferred to the Department by any title of this di- 
vision; and 

(2) funds appropriated to such functions for 
such period of time as may reasonably be needed 
to facilitate the orderly implementation of any 
title of this division. 

SEC. 619. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADDITIONAL 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

Congress urges the President, in consultation 
with the Secretary and the heads of other ap- 
propriate agencies, to develop and submit to 
Congress recommendations for such additional 
technical and conforming amendments to the 
laws of the United States as may be appropriate 
to reflect the changes made by this division. 
SEC. 620. FINAL REPORT. 

Not later than October 1, 1998, the President, 
in consultation with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall submit to the appro- 
priate congressional committees a report which 
provides a. final accounting of the finances and 
operations of the agencies abolished under this 
division. 

SEC. 621. TRANSFER OF FUNCTION. 

Any determination as to whether a transfer of 
function, carried out under this Act, constitutes 
a transfer of function for purposes of sub- 
chapter I of chapter 35 of title 5, United States 
Code, shall be made without regard to whether 
or not the function involved is identical to func- 
tions already being performed by the receiving 
agency. 

SEC. 622. SEVERABILITY. 

If a provision of this division or its applica- 
tion to any person or circumstance is held in- 
valid, neither the remainder of this division nor 
the application of the provision to other persons 
or circumstances shall be affected. 

DIVISION B—FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
TITLE X—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 1001. SHORT TITLE. 

This division may be cited as the Department 
of State and Related Agencies Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Years 1996 and 1997 
SEC. 1002. DEFINITIONS. 

The following terms have the following mean- 
ing for the purposes of this division: 

(1) The term “AID” means the Agency for 
International Development. 

(2) The term "ACDA" means the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

(3) The term appropriate congressional com- 
mittees means the Committee on International 
Relations of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee of Foreign Relations of the Sen- 


ate. 

(4) The term Department means the Depart- 
ment of State. 

(5) The term Federal agency" has the mean- 
ing given to the term agency by section 551(1) 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(6) The term Junction means any duty, obli- 
gation, power, authority, responsibility, right, 
privilege, activity, or program. 

(7) The term oſſice includes any office, ad- 
ministration, agency, institute, unit, organiza- 
tional entity, or component thereof. 

(8) The term Secretary means the Secretary 
of State. 

(9) The term “USIA” means the United States 
Information Agency. 
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TITLE XI—AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


SEC. 1101. ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS. 


The following amounts are authorized to be 
appropriated for the Department of State under 
"Administration of Foreign Affairs" to carry 
out the authorities, functions, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities in the conduct of the foreign af- 
fairs of the United States and for other purposes 
authorized by law, including the diplomatic se- 
curity program: 

(1) DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS.— 
For Diplomatie and Consular Programs" of the 
Department of State, $1,719,220,000 for the fiscal 
year 1996, $1,710,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997, 
$1,708,800,000 for the fiscal year 1998, and 
$1,700,000,000 for the fiscal year 1999. 

(2) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.— 

(A) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—For 
“Salaries and Expenses" of the Department of 
State, $365,146,000 for the fiscal year 1996, 
$357,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997, $355,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1998, and $355,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1999. 

(B) LIMITATION.—Of the amount authorized 
to be appropriated by subparagraph (A), 
$11,900,000 for fiscal year 1997 is authorized to 
be appropriated for salaries and erpenses of the 
Bureau of Refugee and Migration Assistence. 

(3) CAPITAL INVESTMENT FUND.—For Capital 
Investment Fund" of the Department of State, 
$16,400,000 for the fiscal year 1996 and 
$16,400,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(4) SECURITY AND MAINTENANCE OF UNITED 
STATES MISSIONS.—For ''Security and Mainte- 
nance of United States Missions", $385,760,000 
for the fiscal year 1996 and $380,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1997. 

(5) REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES.—For “‘Rep- 
resentation Allowances’’, $4,500,000 for the fis- 
p year 1996 and $4,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1997. 

(6) EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CON- 
SULAR SERVICE.—For ''Emergencies in the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, $6,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1996 and $6,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1997. 


(7) OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL.—For 
"Office of the Inspector General", $27,369,000 
for the fiscal year 1996, $27,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1997, $27,000,000 for the fiscal year 1998, 
and $27,000,000 for the fiscal year 1999. 

(8) PAYMENT TO THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 
TAIWAN.—For “Payment to the American Insti- 
tute in Taiwan", $15,165,000 for the fiscal year 
1996 and $14,165,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(9) PROTECTION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AND OF- 
FICIALS.—For ‘Protection of Foreign Missions 
and Officials’’, $8,579,000 for the fiscal year 1996 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(10) REPATRIATION LOANS.—For ''Repatriation 
Loans, $776,000 for the fiscal year 1996 and 
$776,000 for the fiscal year 1997, for administra- 
tive erpenses. 

SEC. 1102. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
PROGRAMS, AND CONFERENCES. 


(a) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS.—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated for Contributions to 
International Organizations’’, $850,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1996 and $840,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1997 for the Department of State to 
carry out the authorities, functions, duties, and 
responsibilities in the conduct of the foreign af- 
fairs of the United States with respect to inter- 
national organizations and to carry out other 
authorities in law consistent with such pur- 
poses. 

(b) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.—There are 
authorized to be appropriated for Contribu- 
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tions for International Peacekeeping Activities", 
$445,000,000 for the fiscal year 1996 and 
$375,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997 for the De- 
partment of State to carry out the authorities, 
functions, duties, and responsibilities in the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of the United 
States with respect to international peacekeep- 
ing activities and to carry out other authorities 
in law consistent with such purposes. 

(c) INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for International Conferences and 
Contingencies", $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1996 and $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997 for 
the Department of State to carry out the au- 
thorities, functions, duties, and responsibilities 
in the conduct of the foreign affairs of the 
United States with respect to international con- 
ferences and contingencies and to carry out 
other authorities in law consistent with such 
purposes. 

(d) FOREIGN CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATES.—In 
addition to amounts otherwise authorized to be 
appropriated by subsections (a) and (b), there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996 and 1997 to offset adverse fluctuations in 
foreign currency exchange rates. Amounts ap- 

propriated under this subsection shall be avail- 
able for obligation and erpenditure only to the 
extent that the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget determines and certifies to 
Congress that such amounts are necessary due 
to such fluctuations. 

(e) LIMITATION ON UNITED STATES VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM.— 

(1) Of the amounts made available for fiscal 
years 1996 and 1997 for United States voluntary 
contributions to the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program— 

(A) not more than $51,800,000 shall be made 
available for fiscal year 1996 unless, during fis- 
cal year 1996, the President submits to the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress the certifi- 
cation described in paragraph (2), and 

(B) not more than $51,800,000 shall be avail- 
able for fiscal year 1997 unless, during fiscal 
year 1997, the President submits to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress the certification 
described in paragraph (2). 

(2) The certification referred to in paragraph 
(1) is a certification by the President that all 
programs and activities of the United Nations 
Development Program (including United Na- 
tions Development Program—Administered 
Funds) in Burma— 

(A) are focused on eliminating human suffer- 
ing and addressing the needs of the poor; 

(B) are undertaken only through inter- 
national or private voluntary organizations that 
have been deemed independent of the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council (SLORC) by the 
leadership of the National League for Democ- 
racy and the leadership of the National Coali- 
tion Government of the Union of Burma; 

(C) provide no financial, political, or military 
benefit to the SLORC; and 

(D) are supported by the leadership of the Na- 
tional League for Democracy and the leadership 
of the National Coalition Government of the 
Union of Burma. 

SEC. 1103. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS. 

The following amounts are authorized to be 
appropriated under International Commis- 
sions” for the Department of State to carry out 
the authorities, functions, duties, and respon- 
sibilities in the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
the United States and for other purposes au- 
thorized by law: 

(1) INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO.—For 
"International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico 
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(A) for Salaries and Expenses $12,058,000 
for the fiscal year 1996 and $19,372,000 for the 
fiscal year 1997; and 

(B) for Construction $6,644,000 for the fiscal 
year 1996 and $9,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(2) INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA.—For  "Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, United States 
and Canada $640,000 for the fiscal year 1996 
and $666,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(3) INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION.—For 
International Joint Commission, $3,360,000 for 
the fiscal year 1996 and $3,195,000 for the fiscal 
year 1997. 

(4) INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS.— 
For “International Fisheries Commissions 
$14,669,000 for the fiscal year 1996 and 
$13,202,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

SEC. 1104. vere AND REFUGEE ASSIST- 


(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE.— 

(A) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated for 
Migration and Refugee Assistance” for author- 
ized activities, $590,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1996 and $590,000,00 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(B) LIMITATION.—None of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by this section for fiscal 
year 1997 are authorized to be appropriated for 
salaries and administrative expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Migration and Refugee Assistance. 

(2) REFUGEES RESETTLING IN ISRAEL.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated $80,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1996 and $80,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1997 for assistance for refugees resettling in 
Israel from other countries. 

(3) HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE FOR DISPLACED 
BURMESE.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $1,500,000 for the fiscal year 1996 and 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year 1997 for humani- 
tarian assistance, including but not limited to 
food, medicine, clothing, and medical and voca- 
tional training to persons displaced as a result 
of civil conflict in Burma, including persons still 
within Burma. 

(4) RESETTLEMENT OF VIETNAMESE, LAOTIANS, 
AND CAMBODIANS.—Of the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated for fiscal year 1996 under 
paragraph (1), there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as are necessary for the 
admission and resettlement, within numerical 
limitations provided by law for refugee admis- 
sions, of persons who— 

(A) are or were nationals and residents of 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia and are or were at 
any time after July 1, 1995, residents of refugee 
camps in Hong Kong, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, or Thailand; and 

(B)(i) are determined by a United States immi- 
gration officer to be within a category of aliens 
referred to in section 599D(b)(2)(C) of the For- 
eign Operations Export Financing and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1990 (Public Law 
101-167); or 

(ii) are otherwise determined by a United 
States immigration officer to be refugees within 
the meaning of section 101(a)(42) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

(b) GENERAL LIMITATIONS.—None of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated by subsection (a) 
are authorized to be available for any program 
or activity that provides for, promotes, or assists 
in the repatriation of any person to Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia, unless the President has 
certified to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees that— 

(1) all persons described in subsection 
(a)(4)(A) have been or will be offered an inter- 
view by a United States immigration officer in a 
refugee camp or elsewhere in the host country in 
thich such a camp is located (or, if the govern- 
ment of such a country has declined a request 
by the United States to permit such interviews 
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to take place within such country, in their 
country of origin) for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether they are persons described in sub- 
section (a)(4)(B); and 

(2) all persons described in subsection 
(a)(4)(B) have been or will be offered resettle- 
ment outside their countries of nationality. 

(c) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Funds appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (a) are author- 
ized to be available until erpended. 

(d) REFUGEE CAMP DEFINED.—For the pur- 
poses of this section, the term refugee camp 
means any place in which people who left Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, or Laos are housed or held by 
a government or international organization, re- 
gardless of the designation of such place by 
such government or organization. 

(e) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in 
this section may be construed to require or per- 
mit an increase in the number of refugee admis- 
sions for fiscal year 1996 from the numerical lim- 
b for refugee admissions for fiscal year 
1995. 

SEC. 1105. ASIA FOUNDATION. 

There are authorized to be appropriated for 
the Department of State $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1996 and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997 
for Asia Foundation“. 

SEC. 1106. UNITED STATES INFORMATIONAL, 
EDUCATIONAL, AND CULTURAL PRO- 


The following amounts are authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out international infor- 
mation activities and educational and cultural 
exchange programs under the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ez- 
change Act of 1961, Reorganization Plan Num- 
ber 2 of 1977, the United States International 
Broadcasting Act of 1994, the Radio Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba Act, the Television Broadcasting to 
Cuba Act, the Board for International Broad- 
casting Act, the Inspector General Act of 1978, 
the North/South Center Act of 1991, the National 
Endowment for Democracy Act, and to carry 
out other authorities in law consistent with 
such purposes: 

(1) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.—For Salaries 
and Erpenses", $445,645,000 for the fiscal year 
1996, $440,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997, 
$410,000,000 for the fiscal year 1998, and 
$399,000,000 for the fiscal year 1999. 

(2 TECHNOLOGY FUND.—For ‘Technology 
Fund for the United States Information Agen- 
cy, $5,050,000 for the fiscal year 1996 and 
$5,050,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(3) EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS.— 

(A) FULBRIGHT ACADEMIC EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAMS.—For the ''Fulbright Academic Exchange 
Programs“, $102,500,000 for the fiscal year 1996 
and $98,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(B) OTHER PROGRAMS.—For ''Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey Fellowship Program", “Edmund S. 
Muskie Fellowship Program", International 
Visitors Program, Mixe Mansfield Fellowship 
Program”, Claude and Mildred Pepper Schol- 
arship Program of the Washington Workshops 
Foundation", ''Citizen Exchange Programs", 
“Congress-Bundestag Exchange Program”, 
“Newly Independent States and Eastern Europe 
Training", Institute for Representative Gov- 
ernment”, Arts America", ‘‘South Pacific Ex- 
changes, East Timorese Scholarships", Cam- 
bodian Scholarships”, and Educational and 
Cultural Exchanges with Tibet", $97,500,000 for 
the fiscal year 1996 and $85,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1997. 

(4) INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING  ACTIVI- 
TIES.— 

(A) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—For 
"International Broadcasting Activities 
$325,191,000 for the fiscal year 1996, $330,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1997, $320,000,000 for the fiscal 
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year 1998, and $315,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1999. 

(B) ALLOCATION.—Of the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated under subparagraph (A), the 
Director of the United States Information Agen- 
cy and the Board of Broadcasting Governors 
shall seek to ensure that the amounts made 
available for broadcasting to nations whose peo- 
ple do not fully enjoy freedom of expression do 
not decline in proportion to the amounts made 
available for broadcasting to other nations. 

(5) RADIO CONSTRUCTION.—For ''Radio Con- 
struction”, $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 1996, 
and $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(6) RADIO FREE ASIA.—For “Radio Free Asia, 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1996 and 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(7) BROADCASTING TO CUBA.—For ‘‘Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba, $24,809,000 for the fiscal year 1996 
and $24,809,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(8) CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST.—For 
“Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange 
between East and West, $11,750,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1996 and $11,750,000 for the fiscal year 
1997. 

(9) NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY.— 

(A) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—For 
“National Endowment for | Democracy", 
$32,000,000 for the fiscal year 1996 and 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(B) LIMITATION.—Of the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated under subparagraph (A) for 
each fiscal year, not more than 55 percent shall 
be available only for the following organiza- 
tions, in equal allotments: 

(i) The International Republican Institute 
(IRI). 

(ii) The National Democratic Institute (NDI). 

(iii) The Free Trade Union Institute (FTUI). 

(iv) The Center for International Private En- 
terprise (CIPE). 

(10) CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH.—For 
“Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange 
between North and South” $2,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1996 and $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1997. 


SEC. 1107. UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT. 


There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act— 

(1) $35,700,000 for the fiscal year 1996, 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year 1997, $28,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1998, and $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1999; and 

(2) such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1996 and 1997 for increases in 
salary, pay, retirement, other employee benefits 
authorized by law, and to offset adverse fluc- 
tuations in foreign currency ezchange rates. 
SEC. 1108. RO nan OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 


(a) OPERATING EXPENSES GENERALLY.—Sec- 
tion 667(a)(1) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2427(a)(1)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

*(1) $465,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1996 and 1997, $445,000,000 for fiscal year 1998, 
and $435,000,000 for fiscal year 1999 for nec- 
essary operating erpenses of the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering part I of 
this Act (other than the office of the inspector 
general of such agency); and". 

(b) OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE OFFICE OF 
THE INSPECTOR GENERAL OF  AID.—Section 
667(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 
U. 7 1 ego is further amended— 

by redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
mo^ (3); 

(2) by striking and at the end of paragraph 
(1); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (1) the follow- 
ing: 
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02) $30,200,000 for fiscal year 1996, $27,000,000 
for fiscal year 1997, $25,000,000 for fiscal year 
1998, and $19,000,000 for fiscal year 1999 for nec- 
essary operating expenses of the office of the in- 
Spector general of such agency; and”. 

SEC. 1109. NARCOTICS CONTROL ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $115,000,000 for fiscal year 1996 
and $213,000,000 for fiscal year 1997 to carry out 
chapter 8 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2291 et seq.). 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF AMOUNTS.—Amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated under subsection (a) 
are authorized to remain available until er- 
pended 


SEC. 1110. PEACE CORPS. 

Section 3(b) of the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 
2502(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

"(b)1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of this Act 
$210,000,000 for fiscal year 1996 and $234,000,000 
for fiscal year 1997. 

%) Amounts authorized to be appropriated 
under paragraph (1)— 

“(A) with respect to fiscal year 1996 are au- 
thorized to remain available until September 30, 
1997; and 

) with respect to fiscal year 1997 are au- 
thorized to remain available until September 30, 
1998. 

SEC. 1111. HOUSING GUARANTEE PROGRAM. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Subject to subparagraph 
(B), there are authorized to be appropriated 
$7,000,000 for fiscal year 1996 and $6,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1997 for administrative erpenses to 
carry out guaranteed loan programs under sec- 
tions 221 and 222 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2181 and 2182). 

(B) Amounts authorized to be appropriated 
under subparagraph (A) may be made available 
only for— 

(i) administrative erpenses incurred with re- 
spect to guaranties issued before the date of the 
enactment of this Act; or 

(ii) expenses incurred with respect to activities 
related to the collection of amounts paid by the 
United States in the discharge of liabilities 
under guaranties issued under section 222 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2182). 

(2) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts authorized to be 
appropriated under paragraph (1) are author- 
ized to remain available until erpended. 

(b) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITY.—Section 222(a) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2182(a)) is amended by striking the third sen- 
tence and inserting the following: “No guaran- 
ties may be issued under this section on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Foreign Rela- 
on Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1996 and 
1997.“ 

(2) CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN EXISTING GUAR- 
ANTIES.—Section 222 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2182) 
is amended— 

(A) by redesignating subsection (k) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 


“(e) The President shall cancel all guaranties 
issued under this section with respect to which 
eligible investors have not (before the date of the 
enactment of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Years 1996 and 1997) applied 
such guaranties to loans for projects under this 
title. The provisions of this subsection shall not 
apply to guaranties which have been issued for 
the benefit of the Republic of South Africa. 

(3) PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE FOR ENTITIES 
IN DEFAULT AND CERTAIN OTHER ENTITIES.—Sec- 
tion 620 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2370) is amended 
by inserting after subsection (u) the following 
new subsection: 
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"(v)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), no assistance 
shall be furnished under this Act to any entity 
that— 

"(A) fails to make timely payments on loans 
with respect to which guaranties have been 
issued under title III of chapter 2 of part I of 
this Act (relating to housing and other credit 
guaranty programs); or 

"(B) causes amounts (including amounts for 
administrative erpenses) to be paid by the 
United States in the discharge of liabilities 
under guaranties issued under such title, unless 
such entity has reimbursed the United States for 
such amounts. 

e The President may waive the prohibition 
in paragraph (1) with respect to an entity if the 
President determines that it is in the national 
interest of the United States to furnish assist- 
ance under this Act to such entity. 

TITLE XII—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVITIES 
CHAPTER 1—AUTHORITIES AND 

ACTIVITIES 
SEC. 1201. REVISION OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
REWARDS PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 36 of the State De- 
partment Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 
U.S.C. 2708) is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 36. DEPARTMENT OF STATE REWARDS PRO- 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) There is established 
a program for the payment of rewards to carry 
out the purposes of this section. 

*(2) The rewards program established by this 
section shall be administered by the Secretary of 
State, in consultation, where appropriate, with 


the Attorney General. 

) PURPOSE.—(1) The rewards program es- 
tablished by this section shall be designed to as- 
sist in the prevention of acts of international 
terrorism, international marcotics trafficking, 
and other related criminal acts. 

*(2) At the sole discretion of the Secretary of 
State and in consultation, as appropriate, with 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of State 
may pay a reward to any individual who fur- 
nishes information leading to— 

“(A) the arrest or conviction in any country 
of any individual for the commission of an act 
of international terrorism against a United 
States person or United States property; 

) the arrest or conviction in any country 
of any individual conspiring or attempting to 
commit an act of international terrorism against 
a United States person or United States prop- 


erty; 

"(C) the arrest or conviction in any country 
of any individual for committing, primarily out- 
side the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States, any narcotics-related offense if that of- 
fense involves or is a significant part of conduct 
that involves— 

"(i) a violation of United States narcotics 
laws and which is such that the individual 
would be a major violator of such laws; 

u) the killing or kidnapping o 

"(I) any officer, employee, or contract em- 
ployee of the United States Government while 
Such individual is engaged in official duties, or 
on account of that individual's official duties, 
in connection with the enforcement of United 
States narcotics laws or the implementing of 
United States narcotics control objectives; or 

N a member of the immediate family of any 
such individual on account of that individual's 
official duties in connection with the enforce- 
ment of United States narcotics laws or the im- 
plementing of United States narcotics control 


objectives; or 

iu) an attempt or conspiracy to commit any 
of the acts described in clause (i) or (ii); 

D) the arrest or conviction in any country 
of any individual aiding or abetting in the com- 
mission of an act described in subparagraphs 
(A) through (C); or 
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"(E) the prevention, frustration, or favorable 
resolution of an act described in subparagraphs 
(A) through (C). 

"(c) COORDINATION.—(1) To ensure that the 
payment of rewards pursuant to this section 
does not duplicate or interfere with the payment 
of informants or the obtaining of evidence or in- 
formation, as authorized to the Department of 
Justice, the offering, administration, and pay- 
ment of rewards under this section, including 
procedures for— 

"(A) identifying individuals, organizations, 
and offenses with respect to which rewards will 
be offered; 

) the publication of rewards; 

"(C) offering of joint rewards with foreign 
governments; 

D) the receipt and analysis of data; and 
E) the payment and approval of payment, 
shall be governed by procedures developed by 
the Secretary of State, in consultation with the 

Attorney General. 

"(2) Before making a reward under this sec- 
tion in a matter over which there is Federal 
criminal jurisdiction, the Secretary of State 
shall advise and consult with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

d) FUNDING.—(1) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of State from 
time to time such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section, not- 
withstanding section 102 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Yeu.. 1986 and 
1987 (Public Law 99-93). 

2 No amount of funds may be appropriated 
which, when added to the amounts previously 
appropriated but not yet obligated, would cause 
such amounts to exceed $15,000,000. 

"(3 To the marimum extent practicable, 
funds made available to carry out this section 
should be distributed equally for the purpose of 
preventing acts of international terrorism and 
for the purpose of preventing international nar- 
cotics trafficking. 

"(4) Amounts appropriated to carry out the 
purposes of this section shall remain available 
until s 

“(e) LIMITATION AND CERTIFICATION. —{1) A 
reward under this section may not erceed 
$2,000,000. 

“(2) A reward under this section of more than 
$100,000 may not be made without the approval 
of the President or the Secretary of State. 

"(3) Any reward granted under this section 
shall be approved and certified for payment by 
the Secretary of State. 

"(4) The authority of paragraph (2) may not 
be delegated to any other officer or employee of 
the United States Government. 

"(5) If the Secretary determines that the iden- 
tity of the recipient of a reward or of the mem- 
bers of the recipient's immediate family must be 
protected, the Secretary may take such measures 
in connection with the payment of the reward 
as he considers necessary to effect such protec- 


tion. 

Y INELIGIBILITY.—An officer or employee of 
any governmental entity who, while in the per- 
formance of his or her official duties, furnishes 
information described in subsection (b) shall not 
be eligible for a reward under this section. 

"(g) REPORTS.—(1) Not later than 30 days 
after the payment of any reward under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of State shall submit a report 
to the appropriate congressional committees 
with respect to such reward. The report, which 
may be submitted on a classified basis if nec- 
essary, shall specify the amount of the reward 
paid, to whom the reward was paid, and the 
acts with respect to which the reward was paid. 
The report shall also discuss the significance of 
the information for which the reward was paid 
in dealing with those acts. 

*(2) Not later than 60 days after the end of 
each fiscal year, the Secretary of State shall 
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submit an annual report to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees with respect to the oper- 
ation of the rewards program authorized by this 
section. Such report shall provide information 
on the total amounts erpended during such fis- 
cal year to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, including amounts spent to publicize the 
availability of rewards. Such report shall also 
include information on all requests for the pay- 
ment of rewards under this section, including 
the reasons for the denial of any such requests. 

“(h) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section 

“(1) the term ‘appropriate congressional com- 
mittees' means the Committee on International 
Relations of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate; 

"(2) the term act of international terrorism’ 
includes, but is not limited to— 

“(A) any act substantially contributing to the 
acquisition of unsafeguarded special nuclear 
material (as defined in section 830(8) of the Nu- 
clear Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994) or 
any nuclear explosive device (as defined in sec- 
tion 830(4) of that Act) by an individual, group, 
or non-nuclear weapon state (as defined in sec- 
tion 830(5) of that Act); and 

"(B) any act, as determined by the Secretary 
of State, which materially supports the conduct 
of international terrorism, including the coun- 
terfeiting of United States currency or the ille- 
gal use of other monetary instruments by an in- 
dividual, group, or country supporting inter- 
national terrorism as determined for purposes of 
section 6(j) of the Export Administration Act of 
1979; 

"(3) the term 'United States narcotics laws' 
means the laws of the United States for the pre- 
vention and control of illicit traffic in controlled 
substances (as such term is defined for purposes 
of the Controlled Substances Act); and 

the term ‘member of the immediate family’ 
includes— 

“(A) a spouse, parent, brother, sister, or child 
of the individual; 

) a person to whom the individual stands 
in loco parentis; and 

"(C) any other person living in the individ- 
ual's household and related to the individual by 
blood or marriage. 

“(i) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—A determination made 
by the Secretary of State as to whether to au- 
thorize a reward under this section or as to the 
amount of a reward shall not be subject to judi- 
cial review. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of the 
Congress that the Secretary of State should pur- 
sue additional means of funding the program es- 
tablished by section 36 of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2708), 
including the authority to seize and dispose of 
assets used in the commission of any offense 
under sections 1028, 1541 through 1544, and 1546 
of title 18, United States Code, and to retain the 
proceeds derived from the disposition of such as- 
sets; to participate in asset sharing programs 
conducted by the Department of Justice; and to 
retain earnings accruing on all assets of foreign 
countries blocked by the President pursuant to 
the International Emergency Powers Act (50 
U.S.C. 1701 and following) to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 36 of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956. 

SEC. 1202. BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE AC- 
COUNT. 

Section 24(b)(7) of the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2696(b)(7)) is 
amended by striking subparagraph (D). 

SEC. 1203. EXPENSES RELATING TO CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS AND PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 


(a) RECOVERY OF CERTAIN EXPENSES.—The 
Department of State Appropriation Act, 1937 (49 
Stat. 1321, 22 U.S.C. 2661, as amended by section 
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142(b) of the Foreign Relations Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 (Public Law 100- 
204)) is amended in the fifth undesignated para- 
graph under the heading entitled ‘‘INTER- 
NATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSION" by striking 
extraordinary 

(b) PROCUREMENT OF SERVICES. Section 38(c) 
of the State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 (22 U.S.C. 2710(c)) is amended in the first 
sentence by inserting personal and” before 
“other support services"'. 
SEC. 1204. DENIAL OF PASSPORTS TO NONCUSTO- 


The Secretary of State is authorized to refuse 
to issue a passport or to revoke, restrict, or limit 
a passport in any case in which the Secretary of 
State determines or is informed by competent 
authority that the applicant or passport holder 
is a noncustodial parent who is the subject of 
an outstanding State warrant of arrest for non- 
payment of child support, where the amount in 
controversy is not less than $10,000. 

SEC. 1205. TRAINING. 

Section 701 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 
(22 U.S.C. 4021) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (d)(4) as sub- 
section (g); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (d) the follow- 
ing new sub: 

“(e)(1) The Secretary of State is authorized to 
provide appropriate training through the insti- 
tution to employees of any United States com- 
pany engaged in business abroad, and to the 
families of such employees, when such training 
is in the national interest of the United States. 

*"(2) In the case of any company under con- 
tract to provide services to the Department of 
State, the Secretary of State is authorized to 
provide job-related training to any company em- 
ployee who is performing such services. 

"(3) Training under this subsection shall be 
on a reimbursable or advance-of-funds basis. 
Such reimbursements or advances shall be cred- 
ited to the currently applicable appropriation 
account. 

*(4) Training under this subsection is author- 
ized only to the ertent that it will not interfere 
with the institution's primary mission of train- 
ing employees of the Department and of other 
agencies in the field of foreign relations. 

D The Secretary of State is authorized to 
provide on a reimbursable basis foreign lan- 
guage training programs to Members of Con- 
gress and officers and employees of Congress. 

*(2) Reimbursements under this subsection, to 
the extent practicable, should be equivalent to 
the rate of reimbursement charged other agen- 
cies of the United States Government for com- 
parable training. 

% Reimbursements collected under this sub- 
section shall be credited to the currently avail- 
able applicable appropriation account. 

Training under this subsection is author- 
ized only to the ertent that it will not interfere 
with the institution's primary mission of train- 
ing employees of the Department and of other 
agencies in the field of foreign relations. 

SEC. 1206. CAPITAL INVESTMENT FUND. 

Section 135 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ieation Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 (22 
U.S.C. 2684a) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting “and up- 
grade after procurement: 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking are author- 
ized to and inserting ‘‘shall’’; 

(3) in subsection (d), by striking all that fol- 
lows available and inserting “for the pur- 
poses of subsection (a).; and 

(4) in subsection (e), by striking all that fol- 
- *(22 U.S.C. 2710)” before the period at the 
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SEC. 1207. LEASE-PURCHASE OF OVERSEAS PROP- 
ERTY. 


(a) AUTHORITY FOR LEASE-PURCHASE.—Sub- 
ject to subsections (b) and (c), the Secretary is 
authorized to acquire by lease-purchase such 
properties as are described in subsection (b), if— 

(1) the Secretary of State, and 

(2) the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, 
certify and notify the appropriate committees of 
Congress that the lease-purchase arrangement 
will result in a net cost savings to the Federal 
Government when compared to a lease, a direct 
purchase, or direct construction of comparable 


property. 

(b) LOCATIONS AND LIMITATIONS.—The au- 
thority granted in subsection (a) may be exer- 
cised only— 

(1) to acquire appropriate housing for Depart- 
ment of State personnel stationed abroad and 
for the acquisition of other facilities, in loca- 
tions in which the United States has a diplo- 
matic mission; and 

(2) during fiscal years 1996 and 1997. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDING.—Funds for 
lease-purchase arrangements made pursuant to 
subsection (a) shall be available from amounts 
appropriated under the authority of section 
1101(4) (relating to the Security and Mainte- 
nance of United States Missions account). 
Such funds shall be available only to such ex- 
tent or in such amounts as are provided in ad- 
vance in an appropriation Act. 

SEC. 1208. FEES FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICES. 

Section 52 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2724) is amended 
in subsection (b) by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: "Such fees shall remain available for 
obligation until erpended. Deposited funds may 
be obligated and erpended only in such amounts 
as are provided in advance in an appropriation 
Act. 

SEC. 1209. REDUCTION OF REPORTING REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


Section 488(a)(3) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2291g) is amended by striking 
“quarter of the 
SEC. 1210. FEE FOR USE OF DIPLOMATIC RECEP- 

TION ROOMS. 

Title I of the State Department Basic Authori- 
ties Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2651a et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 53. FEE FOR USE OF DIPLOMATIC RECEP- 
TION ROOMS. 

“The Secretary of State is authorized to 
charge a fee for use of the Department of State 
diplomatic reception rooms. Fees collected under 
the authority of this section shall be deposited 
as an offsetting collection to any Department of 
State appropriation to recover the costs of such 
use and shall remain available for obligation 
until erpended. Amounts deposited may be obli- 
gated and erpended only to the ertent and in 
such amounts as are provided in advance in an 
appropriation Act. 

SEC. 1211. INTERNATIONAL CENTER RESERVE 
FUNDS. 


Section 5 of the International Center Act 
(Public Law 90-533) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the last sentence the following: ‘‘Amounts 
in the reserve may be deposited in interest bear- 
ing accounts, and the Secretary may retain for 
the purposes of the reserve any interest earned 
on such deposits without returning such interest 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

SEC. 1212. peu FUNDS UNDER 
COOPERATION 


In order to promote the maximum benefits 
from continued participation in international 
agreements in effect as of the date of enactment 
of this Act for cooperation in environmental, 
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scientific, cultural, and related areas, appro- 
priated funds that have been made available in 
fiscal year 1995 and prior fiscal years under the 
Department of State's program of international 
environmental, scientific, and cultural coopera- 
tion to joint funds or accounts under such 
agreements may, to the ertent specified within 
the agreement, be deposited in interest bearing 
accounts prior to disbursement of such funds for 
the purposes of the program. Interest earned 
may be retained for use under such agreements 
for program or administrative purposes, without 
returning such interest to the Treasury of the 
United States. Such retained interest amounts 
shall be available for obligation and erpenditure 
only to such extent and in such amounts as are 
provided in advance in appropriation Acts. 

SEC. 1213. EFFICIENCY IN PROCUREMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To the mazimum extent 
practicable, United States Government agencies 
performing functions at diplomatic and consular 
posts abroad shall avoid duplicative acquisition 
actions. 

(b) AUTHORITY.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, a contract awarded in accord- 
ance with the Competition in Contracting Act 
by an agency of the United States Government 
performing functions at diplomatic and consular 
posts abroad may be amended without competi- 
tion to permit other such United States Govern- 
ment agencies to obtain goods or services under 
such contract, if unit prices are not increased as 


a result of any such amendment. 

SEC. 1214. CONCERNING THE USE OF FUNDS TO 
FURTHER NORMALIZE RELATIONS 
WITH VIETNAM. 


None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated or otherwise made available by this Act 
may be obligated or erpended to pay for any 
cost incurred for (1) opening or operating any 
United States diplomatic or consular post in the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam that was not oper- 
ating on July 11, 1995; (2) expanding any United 
States diplomatic or consular post in the Social- 
ist Republic of Vietnam that was operating on 
July 11, 1995; or (3) increasing the total number 
of personnel assigned to United States diplo- 
matic or consular posts in the Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam above the levels existing on July 11, 
1995, unless not less than 60 days prior to any 
such obligation or erpenditure the President 
certifies to the Congress that based upon all in- 
formation available to the United States Govern- 
ment that the Government of the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam is fully cooperating with the 
United States in the following 4 areas: 

(A)  Resolving discrepancy cases, 
sightings, and field activities. 

(B) Recovering and repatriating American re- 
mains. 

(C) Accelerating efforts to provide documents 
that will help lead to fullest possible accounting 
of POW/MIA's. 

(D) Providing further assistance in implement- 
ing trilateral investigations with Laos. 

SEC. 1215. DIPLOMATIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICE. 


live 


Section 507 of the Department of State and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1995 (Pub- 
lic Law 103-317) is amended in subsections (a) 
and (b) by striking "and each succeeding fiscal 
year” each place it appears. 

CHAPTER 2—CONSULAR AUTHORITIES OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SEC. 1231. FEES FOR MACHINE READABLE VISAS. 

Section 140(a) of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 
(Public Law 103-236) is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraphs (2) and (3) and in- 
serting the following: 

"(2) For fiscal years 1996 and 1997, not more 
than $150,000,000 in fees collected under the au- 
thority of paragraph (1) for each fiscal year 
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Shall be deposited as an offsetting collection to 
any Department of State appropriation to re- 
cover the costs of the Department of State's bor- 
der security program, including the costs of— 

"(A) installation and operation of the ma- 
chine readable visa and automated name-check 
process; 

) improving the quality and security of the 
United States 

"(C) passport and visa fraud investigations; 
and 

D) the technological infrastructure to sup- 
port and operate the programs referred to in 
subparagraphs (A) through (C). 

Such fees shall remain available for obligation 
until erpended. 

"(3) For any fiscal year, fees collected under 
the authority of paragraph (1) in excess of the 
amount specified for such fiscal year under 
paragraph (2) shall be deposited in the general 
fund of the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.; and 

(2) by striking paragraph (5). 

SEC. 1232. FINGERPRINT CHECK REQUIREMENT. 

Section 140(e)(1) of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorieation Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 
(Public Law 103-236; 8 U.S.C. 1182 note) as 
amended by section 505 of the Department of 
State and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
Fiscal Year 1995 (Public Law 103-317) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

"(1) The Secretary of State shall in the 10 
countries with the highest volume of immigrant 
visa issuance for the most recent fiscal year for 
which data are available require applicants for 
immigrant visas to provide a fingerprint record 
for submission with the application, at no cost 
to the Department of State, if such an appli- 
cant— 

“(A) has been determined to have a criminal 
history record under subsection (d)(1); 

"(B) has been physically present in the 
United States; and 

“(C) is more than 16 years of age. 

The Department of State shall submit such fin- 

gerprint records to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 

tigation for analysis to determine whether the 

applicant has been convicted of a felony under 

State or Federal law in the United States. 

SEC. 1233. USE OF CERTAIN PASSPORT PROCESS- 
ING FEES FOR ENHANCED PASSPORT 

SERVICES. 

For each of the fiscal years 1996 and 1997, of 
the fees collected for erpedited passport process- 
ing and deposited to an offsetting collection 
pursuant to the Department of State and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 
1995 (Public Law 103-317; 22 U.S.C. 214), 10 per- 
cent shall be available only for enhancing pass- 
port services for United States citizens, improv- 
ing the integrity and efficiency of the passport 
issuance process, improving the secure nature of 
the United States passport, investigating pass- 
port fraud, and preventing entry into the 
United States by terrorists, drug traffickers, or 
other criminals. 

SEC. 1234. CONSULAR OFFICERS. 

(a) PERSONS AUTHORIZED TO ISSUE REPORTS 
OF BIRTHS ABROAD.—Section 33 of the State De- 
partment Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 
U.S.C. 2705) is amended in paragraph (2) by 
adding at the end the following: ‘‘For purposes 
of this paragraph, a consular officer shall in- 
clude any United States citizen employee of the 
Department of State designated by the Secretary 
of State to adjudicate nationality abroad pursu- 
ant to such regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

(b) PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO CONSULAR OF- 
FICERS.—Section 31 of the Act of August 18, 1856 
(Rev. Stat. 1689; 22 U.S.C. 4191), is amended by 
inserting after suck officers" the following: 
"and to such other United States citizen em- 
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ployees of the Department of State as may be 
designated by the Secretary of State pursuant to 
such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 

(c) PERSONS AUTHORIZED TO AUTHENTICATE 
FOREIGN DOCUMENTS.—Section 3492(c) of title 18 
of the United States Code is amended by adding 
at the end the following: ‘‘For purposes of this 
section and sections 3493 through 3496 of this 
title, a consular officer shall include any United 
States citizen employee of the Department of 
State designated to perform notarial functions 
pursuant to section 24 of the Act of August 18, 
1856 (Rev. Stat. 1750; 22 U.S.C. 4221).". 

(d) PERSONS AUTHORIZED TO ADMINISTER 
OATHS.—Section 115 of title 35 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end the 
following: “For purposes of this section, a con- 
sular officer shall include any United States cit- 
izen employee of the Department of State des- 
ignated to perform notarial functions pursuant 
to section 24 of the Act of August 18, 1856 (Rev. 
Stat. 1750; 22 U.S.C. 4221). 

(e) DEFINITION OF CONSULAR OFFICER.—Sec- 
tion 101(a)(9) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(9)) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new sentence: As 
used in title III, the term ''consular officer'' in- 
cludes any United States citizen employee of the 
Department of State designated by the Secretary 
of State to adjudicate nationality abroad pursu- 
ant to such regulations as the Secretary may 

The Secretary of State may establish a fee to 
be paid by each alien who applies for an immi- 
grant visa on the basis of an approved petition 
filed under section 204(a)(1)(G) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. Such fee may be set at 
a level so as to recover the full cost to the De- 
partment of State of administering subsection (c) 
of section 203 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, including the cost of processing all peti- 
tions thereunder. All such fees collected shall be 
deposited as an offsetting collection to any De- 
partment of State appropriation and shall re- 
main available for obligation until erpended. 
The provisions of the Act of August 18, 1856 
(Rev. Stat. 1726-28; 22 U.S.C. 4212-14), concern- 
ing accounting for consular fees, shall not apply 
to fees collected pursuant to this section. 
Amounts deposited shall be available for obliga- 
tion and erpenditure only in such amounts as 
are provided in advance in appropriation Acts. 
SEC. 1236. FEE FOR EXECUTION OF PASSPORT AP- 

PLICATIONS. 

Section 1 of the Act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 
750; 22 U.S.C. 214) is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end of 
the first sentence the following: ''; except that 
the Secretary of State may by regulation au- 
thorize State officials or the United States Post- 
al Service to collect and retain the execution fee 


(2) striking the second sentence. 

SEC. 1237. EXCLUSION FROM THE UNITED STATES 
FOR MEMBERSHIP IN A TERRORIST 
ORGANIZATION. 

Section 212(a)(3)(B) of the Immigration and 

Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(3)(B)) is 

amended— 


(1) by striking “or” at the end of clause (i)(1); 

(2) by inserting or“ at the end of clause 
I); 

(3) by inserting after clause (i)(II) the follow- 
ing new subclause: 

“(IID is a member of a terrorist organization 
or who actively supports or advocates terrorist 
activity,; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

iv) TERRORIST ORGANIZATION DEFINED.—AS 
used in this subparagraph, the term 'terrorist 
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organization' means an organization that en- 
gages in, or has engaged in, terrorist activity as 
determined by the Attorney General, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State. 

SEC. 1238. TERRORIST LOOKOUT COMMITTEES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(1) Not later than 30 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
establish within each United States Embassy a 
Terrorist Lookout Committee, which shall in- 
clude the head of the political section and senior 
representatives of all United States law enforce- 
ment agencies and all elements of the intel- 
ligence community under the authority of the 
chief of mission. 

(2) Each Committee shall be chaired by the re- 
spective deputy chief of mission, with the head 
of the consular section as vice chair. 

(b) MEETINGS.—Each Terrorist Lookout Com- 
mittee established under subsection (a) shall 
meet at least monthly and shall maintain 
records of its meetings. Upon the completion of 
each meeting, each Committee shall report to the 
Department of State all names submitted for in- 
clusion in the visa lookout system. 

(c) REPORTS.— 

(1) The Secretary of State shall submit a re- 
port to the appropriate congressional committees 
within 90 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act on the status of establishing Terrorist 
Lookout Committees under this section and 
evaluating interagency cooperation in the proc- 
ess. 

(2) Not later than April 1, 1997, the Secretary 
of State shall submit a follow-up report to the 
appropriate congressional committees detailing 
progress on submitting names for inclusion in 
A visa lookout system and evaluating coopera- 

among agencies and embassy sections in 
nuits lists of such names. 
SEC. 1239. INCITEMENT AS A BASIS FOR EXCLU- 
SION FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 212(a)(3)(B) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1182(a)(3)(B)), as amended by this Act, is fur- 
ther amended— 


(1) by striking or“ at the end of clause 
GID; 

(2) in clause (i)(III) by inserting or“ at the 
end; and 

(3) by inserting after clause (i)(III) the follow- 
ing new subclause: 

"(IV) has, under circumstances indicating an 
intention to cause death or serious bodily harm, 
incited terrorism, engaged in targeted racial vili- 
fication, or advocated the overthrow of the 
United States Government or death or serious 
bodily harm to any United States citizen or 
United States Government oſſicial, 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments made 
by subsection (a) shall apply to aliens seeking to 
enter the United States on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


CHAPTER 3—REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


SEC. 1251. REPORT TO CONGRESS CONCERNING 
CUBAN EMIGRATION POLICIES. 

Beginning 3 months after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act and every 6 
months, the President shall submit a report to 
the appropriate congressional committees con- 
cerning the methods employed by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba to enforce the United States-Cuba 
agreement of September 1994 to restrict the emi- 
gration of the Cuban people from Cuba. to the 
United States, and the treatment by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba of persons who have been re- 
turned to Cuba pursuant to the United States- 
Cuba agreement of May 1995. Each report trans- 
mitted pursuant to this section shall include a 
detailed account of United States efforts to mon- 
itor such enforcement and treatment. 
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SEC. 1252. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1990 
(Public Law 101-167) is amended— 

(1) in section 599D (8 U.S.C. 1157 note) 

(A) in subsection (b)(3), by striking and 
1996"' and inserting “1996, and 1997”; and 

(B) in subsection (e), by striking out October 
1, 1996" each place it appears and inserting 
“October 1, 1997"; and 

(2) in section 599E (8 U.S.C. 1255 note) in sub- 
section (b)(2), by striking out ''September 30, 
1996"' and inserting September 30, 1997 
SEC. 1253. UNITED STATES POLICY REGARDING 

THE INVOLUNTARY RETURN OF REF- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—No funds authorized to be 
appropriated by section 1104 of this Act or by 
section 2(c) of the Migration and Refugee Assist- 
ance Act of 1962 (22 U.S.C. 2601(c)) shall be 
available to effect the involuntary return of any 
person to a country in which the person has a 
well founded fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, nationality, membership in a par- 
ticular social group, or political opinion. 

(b) INVOLUNTARY RETURN DEFINED.—As used 
in this section, the term “‘effect the involuntary 
return"' means to take action by which it is rea- 
sonably foreseeable that a person will be re- 
quired to return to a country against the per- 
son's will, regardless of whether such return is 
induced by physical force and regardless of 
whether the person is physically present in the 
United States. 

SEC. 1254. REPORT ON IRAQI REFUGEES. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall submit to the appro- 
priate congressional committees a report describ- 
ing in detail the procedures for determining eli- 
gibility for resettlement of Iragi nationals from 
Saudi Arabia and Turkey to the United States. 

(b) REPORT.—The report under subsection (a) 
Shall include the following: 

(1) The history of the United States resettle- 
ment program for Iraqi refugees, including the 
number of such refugees resettled in the United 
States and in other countries during each year 
since fiscal year 1991, as well as activities of the 
United States Government, other governments, 
and international organizations with respect to 
temporary protection for Iraqi refugees in Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, and other countries. 

(2) An evaluation and erplanation of the con- 
tinuing need for the program, including an eval- 
uation of the prospects for future resettlement of 
Iraqi refugees in countries other than the 
United States and the impact of United States 
activities on resettlement commitments by such 
countries and on the actions of countries pro- 
viding temporary protection. 

(3) A detailed analysis of the basis for claims 
of persecution of Iraqi refugees approved for re- 
settlement in the United States. 

(4) A detailed description and evaluation of 
procedures employed by United States personnel 
to ensure the denial of fraudulent applications 
and the application of all grounds of exclusion 
provided by United States law. 

(5) A detailed description of the acculturation 
program for Iraqi refugees selected for admission 
to the United States, with particular reference 
to any differences between this program and 
similar programs for other refugees, and am 
evaluation of the continuing need for such pro- 
gram and for improvements therein. 

SEC. 1255. PERSECUTION FOR RESISTANCE TO 
COERCIVE POPULATION CONTROL 
METHODS. 


Section 101(a)(42) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(42)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: For pur- 
poses of determinations under this Act, a person 
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who has been forced to abort a pregnancy or to 
undergo involuntary sterilization, or who has 
been persecuted for failure or refusal to undergo 
such a procedure or for other resistance to a co- 
ercive population control program, shall be 
deemed to have been persecuted on account of 
political opinion, and a person who has a weil 
founded fear that he or she will be forced to un- 
dergo such a procedure or subjected to persecu- 
tion for such failure, refusal, or resistance shall 
be deemed to have a weil founded fear of perse- 
cution on account of political opinion. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—No funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act, or by section 2(c) of 
the Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962 (22 U.S.C. 2601(c)), shall be available to 
erpel, extradite, or otherwise effect the involun- 
tary return of any person to a country in which 
there are substantial grounds for believing the 
person would be in danger of being subjected to 
torture. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Ezcept as otherwise pro- 
vided, terms used in this section have the mean- 
ings assigned under the United Nations Conven- 
tion Against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman 
or Degrading Treatment or Punishment, subject 
to any reservations, understandings, declara- 
tions and provisos contained in the United 
States resolution of advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation to such Convention. 

(2) INVOLUNTARY RETURN.—As used in this 
section, the term ''effect the involuntary re- 
turn means to take action by which it is rea- 
sonably foreseeable that a person will be re- 
quired to return to a country against the per- 
son's will, regardless of whether such return is 
induced by physical force and regardless of 
whether the person is physically present in the 
United States. 

TITLE XIII—ORGANIZATION OF THE DE. 
PARTMENT OF STATE; DEPARTMENT OF 
a PERSONNEL; THE FOREIGN SERV- 
It 

CHAPTER 1—ORGANIZATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SEC. 1301. COORDINATOR FOR COUNTER- 
TERRORISM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—Section 1(f) of the State 
Department Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 
U.S.C. 2651a(f)) (as amended by section 213 of 


this Act) is amended— 

(1) by striking In“ and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

“(1) In”; and 


(2) by inserting at the end the following: 

) COORDINATOR FOR COUNTERTERRORISM.— 

"(A) There shall be within the office of the 
Secretary of State a Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism (hereafter in this paragraph 
referred to as the ‘Coordinator’) who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

“(B)(i) The Coordinator shall perform such 
duties and ezercise such power as the Secretary 
of State shall prescribe. 

"(ii) The principal duty of the Coordinator 
Shall be the overall supervision (including policy 
oversight of resources) of international 
counterterrorism activities. The Coordinator 
shall be the principal advisor to the Secretary of 
State on international counterterrorism matters. 
The Coordinator shall be the principal 
counterterrorism official within the senior man- 
agement of the Department of State and shall 
report directly to the Secretary of State. 

O) The Coordinator shall have the rank and 
status of Ambassador-at-Large. The Coordinator 
shall be compensated at the annual rate of basic 
pay in effect for a position at level IV of the Ez- 
ecutive Schedule under section 5314 of title 5, 
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United States Code, or, if the Coordinator is ap- 
pointed from the Foreign Service, the annual 
rate of pay which the individual last received 
under the Foreign Service Schedule, whichever 
is greater. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—Section 161 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 
(Public Law 103-236) is amended by striking 
subsection (e). 

(c) TRANSITION PROVISION.—The individual 
serving as Coordinator for Counterterrorism of 
the Department of State on the day before the 
effective date of this division may continue to 
serve in that position. 

SEC. 1302. AUTHORITY OF UNITED STATES PER- 
MANENT "ATIVE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


Section 2(a) of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287(a)) is amended by 
striking “hold office at the pleasure of the 
President and inserting serve at the pleasure 
of the President and subject to the direction of 
the Secretary of State 
SEC. 1303. SPECIAL ENVOY FOR TIBET. 

(a) UNITED STATES SPECIAL ENVOY FOR 
TIBET.—The President should appoint within 
the Department of State a United States Special 
Envoy for Tibet, who shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the President. 

(b) RANK.—A United States Special Envoy for 
Tibet appointed under subsection (a) shall have 
the personal rank of ambassador and shall be 
appointed by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

(c) SPECIAL FUNCTIONS.—The United States 
Special Envoy for Tibet should be authorized 
and encouraged— 

(1) to promote substantive negotiations be- 
tween the Dalai Lama or his representatives and 
senior members of the Government of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China; 

(2) to promote good relations between the 
Dalai Lama and his representatives and the 
United States Government, including meeting 
with members or representatives of the Tibetan 
government-in-ezile; and 

(3) to travel regularly throughout Tibet and 
Tibetan refugee settlements. 

(d) DUTIES AND  RESPONSIBILITIES.—The 
United States Special Envoy for Tibet should— 

(1) consult with the Congress on policies rel- 
evant to Tibet and the future and welfare of all 
Tibetan people; 

(2) coordinate United States Government poli- 
- programs, and projects concerning Tibet; 
a: 

(3) report to the Secretary of State regarding 
the matters described in section 536(a)(2) of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1994 and 1995 (Public Law 103-236). 


The Bureau of Migration and Refugee Assist- 
ance shall be the bureau within the Department 
of State with principal responsibility for assist- 
ing the Secretary in carrying out the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962 and shall 
not be charged with responsibility for assisting 
the Secretary in matters relating to family plan- 
ning or population policy. 

SEC. 1305. ELIMINATION OF STATUTORY ESTAB- 


(a) ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS.—Section 122 of the For- 
eign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1992 and 1993 (22 U.S.C. 2652by%s repealed. 

(b) DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR BURDENSHARING.—Section 161 of the For- 
eign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1994 and 1995 (22 U.S.C. 2651a note) is amended 
by striking subsection (f). 
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(c) ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OCEANS AND 
INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
AFFAIRS.—Section 9 of the Department of State 
Appropriations Authorization Act of 1973 (22 
U.S.C. 2655a) is repealed. 

SEC. 1306. MANAGEMENT OF THE HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE. 

(a) POSITION.—Either the head or nert most 
senior person of the bureau or office within the 
Department of State with principal responsibil- 
ity for management of human resources and 
personnel policies of the Department shall have 
substantial professional qualifications in the 
field of human resource policy and management. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term substantial professional qualifications 
in the field of human resources policy and man- 
agement” means in excess of 15 years experience 
as a human resources management professional 
of which at least 5 years shall have been gained 
in the private sector or in government service 
outside the Foreign Service. 

CHAPTER 2—PERSONNEL OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE; THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
SEC. 1351. AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF THE FOR- 

EIGN SERVICE. 

(a) END FISCAL YEAR 1996 LEVELS.—The num- 
ber of members of the Foreign Service authorized 
to be employed as of September 30, 1996— 

(1) for the Department of State, shall not ex- 
ceed 9,000, of whom not more than 660 shall be 
members of the Senior Foreign Service; 

(2) for the United States Information Agency, 
shall not exceed 1,150, of whom not more than 
160 shall be members of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice; and 

(3) for the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, not to exceed 1,800, of whom not more 
than 225 shall be members of the Senior Foreign 
Service. 

(b) END FISCAL YEAR 1997 LEVELS.—The num- 
ber of members of the Foreign Service authorized 
to be employed as of September 30, 1997— 

(1) for the Department of State, shall not ex- 
ceed 8,800, of whom not more than 660 shall be 
members of the Senior Foreign Service; 

(2) for the United States Information Agency, 
not to exceed 1,100 of whom not more than 160 
shall be members of the Senior Foreign Service; 
and 

(3) for the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, not to exceed 1,775 of whom not more than 
Se M TENTIA NE DUI Foreign Serv- 


M DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term members of the Foreign Service 
is used within the meaning of such term under 
section 103 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 
U.S.C 3903), except that such term does not in- 
clude— 

(1) members of the Service under paragraphs 
(6) and (7) of such section; 

(2) members of the Service serving under tem- 
porary resident appointments abroad; 

(3) members of the Service employed on less 
than a full-time basis; 

(4) members of the Service subject to involun- 
tary separation in cases in which such separa- 
tion has been pursuant to section 
1106(8) of the Foreign Service Act of 1980; and 

(5) members of the Service serving under non- 
career limited tments. 

(d) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—(1) Subject to para- 
graph (2), the President may waive any limita- 
tion under subsection (a) or (b) to the eztent 
that such waiver is necessary to carry on the 
foreign affairs functions of the United States. 

(2) Not less than 15 days before the President 
exercises a waiver under paragraph (1), such 
agency head shall notify the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the House of Representa- 
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tives of the President's intention to exercise the 

waiver authority. Such notice shall include an 

explanation of the circumstances and necessity 

for such waiver. 

SEC. 1352. RESTRICTION ON LOBBYING ACTIVI- 
TIES OF FORMER UNITED STATES 
CHIEFS OF MISSION. 

Section 207(d)(1) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking or at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2) in subparagraph (C), by inserting or 
after title q.; and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

D) serves in the position of chief of mission 
(as defined in section 102(3) of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1980),’’. 

SEC. 1353. LIMITATIONS ON MANAGEMENT AS- 
SIGNMENTS. 


Section 1017(e)(2) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 (22 U.S.C. 4117(e)(2)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1)(A)(ii) 
and paragraph (1)(B), the term ‘management of- 
ficial' does not include chiefs of mission, prin- 
cipal officers or their deputies, administrative 
and personnel officers abroad, or individuals de- 
scribed in section 1002(12) (B), (C), and (D) who 
are not involved in the administration of this 
chapter or in the formulation of the personnel 
policies and programs of the Department. 

SEC. 1354. NONOVERTIME DIFFERENTIAL PAY. 
Title 5 of the United States Code is amended— 
(1) in section 5544(a), by inserting after the 

fourth sentence the following new sentence: 

"For employees serving outside the United 

States in areas where Sunday is a routine work- 

day and another day of the week is officially 

recognized as the day of rest and worship, the 

Secretary of State may designate the officially 

recognized day of rest and worship as the day 

with respect to which additional pay is author- 
ized by the preceding sentence.''; and 

(2) at the end of section 5546(a), by adding the 
following new sentence: For employees serving 
outside the United States in areas where Sun- 
day is a routine workday and another day of 
the week is officially recognized as the day of 
rest and worship, the Secretary of State may 
designate the officially recognized day of rest 
and worship as the day with respect to which 
additional pay is authorized by the preceding 
SEC. 1355. RECOVERY OF COSTS OF HEALTH CARE 

SERVICES. 


(a) AUTHORITIES.—Section 904 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4084) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking and before members of the 
families of such members and employees: and 

(B) by inserting immediately before the period 
**, and for care provided abroad) such other per- 
sons as are designated by the Secretary of State, 
ercept that such persons shall be considered 
persons other than covered beneficiaries for pur- 
poses of subsections (g) and (h)"'; 

(2) in subsection (d), by inserting '', subject to 
the provisions of subsections (g) and (n) after 
treatment; and 

(3) by adding the following new subsections: 

eti In the case of a person who is a cov- 

ered beneficiary, the Secretary of State is au- 
thorized to collect from a third-party payer the 
reasonable costs incurred by the Department of 
State on behalf of such person for health care 
services to the same extent that the covered ben- 
eficiary would be eligible to receive reimburse- 
ment or indemnification from the third-party 
payer for such costs. 

*(2) If the insurance policy, plan, contract, or 
similar agreement of that third-party payer in- 
cludes a requirement for a deductible or copay- 
ment by the beneficiary of the plan, then the 
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Secretary of State may collect from the third- 
party payer only the reasonable costs of the 
care provided less the deductible or copayment 
amount. 

A covered beneficiary shall not be re- 
quired to pay any deductible or copayment for 
health care services under this subsection. 

] No provision of any insurance, medical 
service, or health plan contract or agreement 
having the effect of excluding from coverage or 
limiting payment of charges for care in the fol- 
lowing circumstances shall operate to prevent 
collection by the Secretary of State under para- 
graph (1) for— 

“(A) care provided directly or indirectly by a 
governmental entity; 

) care provided to an individual who has 
not paid a required deductible or copayment; or 

“(C) care provided by a provider with which 
the third-party payer has mo participation 
agreement. 

"(5) No law of any State, or of any political 
subdivision of a State, and no provision of any 
contract or agreement shall operate to prevent 
or hinder recovery or collection by the United 
States under this section. 

"(6) As to the authority provided in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection— 

"(A) the United States shall be subrogated to 
any right or claim that the covered beneficiary 
may have against a third-party payer; 

) the United States may institute and pros- 
ecute legal proceedings against a third-party 
payer to enforce a right of the United States 
under this subsection; and 

“(C) the Secretary may compromise, settle, or 
waive a claim of the United States under this 
subsection. 

"(7) The Secretary shall prescribe regulations 
for the administration of this subsection and 
subsection (h). Such regulations shall provide 
for computation of the reasonable cost of health 
care services. 

"(8) Regulations prescribed under this sub- 
section shall provide that medical records of a 
covered beneficiary receiving health care under 
this subsection shall be made available for in- 
spection and review by representatives of the 
payer from which collection by the United 
States is sought for the sole purpose of permit- 
ting the third party to verify— 

that the care or services for which recov- 
ery or collection is sought were furnished to the 
covered beneficiary; and 

) that the provisions of such care or serv- 
ices to the covered beneficiary meets criteria 
generally applicable under the health plan con- 
tract involved, ezcept that this paragraph shall 
be subject to the provisions of paragraphs (2) 
and (4). 

“(9) Amounts collected under this subsection 
or under subsection (h) from a third-party payer 
or from any other payer shall be deposited as an 
offsetting collection to any Department of State 
appropriation and shall remain available until 
erpended. Amounts deposited shall be obligated 
and erpended only to the ertent and in such 
amounts as are provided in advance in an ap- 

opriation Act. 

“(10) For purposes of this section— 

"(A) the term ‘covered beneficiary’ means an 
individual eligible to receive health care under 
this section whose health care costs are to be 
paid by a third-party payer under a contractual 
agreement with such payer; 

) the term services, as used in ‘health 
care services' includes products; and 

"(C) the term 'third-party payer' means an 
entity that provides a fee-for-service insurance 
policy, contract, or similar agreement through 
the Federal Employees Health Benefit program, 
under which the expenses of health care services 
for individuals are paid. 

N) In the case of a person, other than a cov- 
ered beneficiary, who receives health care serv- 
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ices pursuant to this section, the Secretary of 
State is authorized to collect from such person 
the reasonable costs of health care services in- 
curred by the Department of State on behalf of 
such person. The United States shall have the 
same rights against persons subject to the provi- 
sions of this subsection as against third-party 
payers covered by subsection (g). 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Subsection (a) shall 
take effect October 1, 1996. 

SEC. 1356. REPORT ON PROMOTION AND RETEN- 
TION OF PERSONNEL. 

Section 601(c)(4) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 (22 U.S.C. 4001(c)(4)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C) and inserting ''; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

"(D) include on a biennual basis the com- 
ments of the Inspector General for Foreign Af- 
fairs with respect to the adequacy of the reports 
on the matters described in this paragraph." 
SEC. 1357. FOREIGN SERVICE REFORM. 

(a) APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT.—Sec- 
tion 302(b) of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 
U.S.C. 3942(b)) is amended in the second sen- 
tence— 


(1) by striking may elect to and inserting 
“shall”; and 

(2) by striking ''Service," and all that follows 
and inserting Service. 

(b) PERFORMANCE PAT. Section 405 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 3965) is 
amended— 


(1) in subsection (a), by striking ''Members" 
and inserting “Subject to subsection (e), mem- 
ders; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

"(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of State may provide for rec- 
ognition of the meritorious or distinguished 
service of a member of the Foreign Service de- 
scribed in subsection (a) (including members of 
the Senior Foreign Service) by means other than 
an award of performance pay in lieu of making 
such an award under this section. 

(c) EXPEDITED SEPARATION OUT.—Not later 
than 90 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall develop and im- 
plement procedures to identify, and recommend 
for separation, members of the Foreign Service 
ranked by promotion boards in the bottom five 
percent of their class for any two of the five pre- 
ceding years. 

TITLE XIV—UNITED STATES PUBLIC DI- 
PLOMACY: AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVI- 
TIES FOR UNITED STATES INFORMA- 
TIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND CULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 

SEC. 1401. RE EDU DE AMARIA 

AND RADIO MARTI MULTILINGUAL 
COMPUTER READABLE TEXT AND 
VOICE RECORDINGS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 208 
of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Years 1986 and 1987 (22 U.S.C. 1461-1a) and 
the second sentence of section 501 of the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1461), the Director of the 
United States Information Agency is authorized 
to make available, upon request, to the Linguis- 
tic Data Consortium of the University of Penn- 
sylvania computer readable multilingual tert 
and recorded speech in various languages. The 
Consortium shall, directly or indirectly as ap- 
propriate, reimburse the Director for any ex- 
penses involved in making such materials avail- 
able. 

(b) TERMINATION.—Subsection (a) shall cease 
to have effect 5 years after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 
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SEC. 1402. CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECH- 


Section 208(e) of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorieation Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 
U.S.C. 2075(e) is amended by striking 
**$10,000,000'' and inserting ‘‘$4,000,000"". 


SEC. 1408. EXPANSION OF MUSKIE FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM. 


Section 227 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 
U.S.C. 2452 note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ‘‘Soviet 
Union, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia” and in- 
serting "former Soviet Union, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Albania, Bulgaria, Croatia, Czech 
Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Slovenia, 
and the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedo- 
nia”; 

(2) in subsection (c)(5), by striking “law,” in 
the first sentence and all that follows through 
the end of paragraph (5) and inserting jour- 
nalism, law, library and information science, 
public administration, and public policy.: 

(3) in subsection (b), by striking Soviet 
Union, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and in- 
serting countries specified in subsection (a); 

(4) in subsection (c)(11), by striking Soviet 
republics, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and 
inserting countries specified in subsection (a): 
and 

(5) in the section heading, by striking “THE 
SOVIET UNION, LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND 
ESTONIA” and inserting "CERTAIN EUR- 
ASIAN COUNTRIES". 

SEC. 1404. MANSFIELD FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Section 253(4)(B) of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 (22 
U.S.C. 6102(4)(B)) is amended by striking ‘‘cer- 
tain” and inserting the following: '', under cri- 
teria established by the Mansfield Center for 
Pacific Affairs, certain allowances and benefits 
not to exceed the amount of equivalent 
SEC. 1405. PILOT PROGRAM ON ADVERTISING ON 

USIA TELEVISION AND RADIO 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Director of the 
United States Information Agency shall carry 
out a pilot program to determine the feasibility 
and advisability of permitting advertisements on 
the television broadcasts and radio broadcasts 
of the USIA , including broadcasts of the Voice 
of America, Radio Marti/TV Marti, Worldnet, 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, and Radio 
Free Asia. 

(2) The Director shall commence carrying out 
the pilot program not later than 90 days after 
the date of the transmittal to Congress of the 
plan required under subsection (b). 

(3) The Director shall carry out the pilot pro- 
gram for 12 months. 

(b) PROGRAM PLAN.—(1) Not later than 120 
days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Director shall prepare and transmit to Con- 
gress a plan for carrying out the pilot program 
required under subsection (a). 

(2) In preparing the plan, the Director shall 
solicit and take into account the comments of 
other broadcasting entities funded by the United 
States Government on the erperiences of and 
advantages and disadvantages to public tele- 
vision and radio broadcast stations of permit- 
ting advertisements on the broadcasts of such 
stations. 

(c) TREATMENT OF REVENUES.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Director may 
use any revenues received by the USIA under 
the pilot program to pay for the cost of the radio 
and television broadcasting activities of the 
USIA. Such funds shall be available for that 
purpose without fiscal year limitation. 
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(d) PROGRAM REPORT.—Not later than 60 days 
after the date of the completion of the pilot pro- 
gram, the Director shall submit to Congress a re- 
port on the pilot program. The report shall in- 
clude the following: 

(1) A description of the pilot program, includ- 
ing the number and type of advertisements aired 
under the pilot program and the revenues re- 
ceived as a result of the advertisements. 

(2) An estimate of the number and type of ad- 
vertisements that would be carried on the tele- 
vision broadcasts and radio broadcasts of the 
USIA on an annual basis after the completion of 
the pilot program if the USIA were authorized 
to continue to carry such advertisements, and 
the revenues that the USIA would receive as a 
result of carrying such advertisements. 

(3) An assessment of the feasibility and advis- 
ability of permitting advertisements on the tele- 
vision broadcasts and radio broadcasts of the 
USIA, including a discussion of the advisability 
of permitting such advertisements by— 

(A) United States entities; 

(B) foreign governments; 

(C) foreign individuals or entities; and 

(D) a combination of such entities, govern- 
ments, and individuals. 

(e) REGULATIONS.—The Director may prescribe 
regulations to carry out the pilot program. 

SEC. 1406. CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE AU- 
THORITIES. 

(a) CONTRACT AUTHORITY FOR VOICE OF 
AMERICA RADIO FACILITY.—Section 235 of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1990 and 1991 (Public Law 101-246) is 
amended by inserting “Tinian,” after Sao 
Tome, 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS.—Sec- 
tion 701(f)(4) of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1476(f)) is amended by striking Septem- 
ber 30, 1995” and inserting ‘‘March 1, 1997 

(c) TECHNICAL CORRECTION.—Section 314(2)(B) 
of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Years 1994 and 1995 (22 U.S.C. 6213(2)(B)) is 
amended by striking ''section 307(e)'' and insert- 
ing section 308(d)”. 

(d) RADIO BROADCASTING TO CUBA. Section 4 
of the Radio Broadcasting to Cuba Act (22 
U.S.C. 1465b) is amended by striking Director 
of the Voice of America" and inserting ''Direc- 
tor of the International Broadcasting Bureau 

(e) TELEVISION BROADCASTING TO CUBA.—Sec- 
tion 244(a) of the Television Broadcasting to 
Cuba Act (22 U.S.C. 1465cc(a)) is amended in the 
third sentence by striking Voice of America" 
and inserting International Broadcasting Bu- 
reau”. 

(f) INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BUREAU.— 
Section 307 of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 (Public Law 
103-236) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

"(c) CONSOLIDATION OF ENGINEERING FUNC- 
TION.—For the purpose of achieving economies 
and eliminating duplication, the Director of the 
United States Information Agency is authorized 
to appoint, during 1996, up to 5 otherwise quali- 
fied United States citizens employed in the Of- 
fice of the Vice President for Engineering and 
Technical Operations of RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
to the competitive service or the career Foreign 
Service of the United States Information Agency 
in accordance with the provisions of title 5 of 
the United States Code, and without regard to 
section 301(b) or 306 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980, governing appointments in the Foreign 
Service. Prior service with RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, by an individual appointed under this 
subsection shall be credited im determining the 
length of service of the individual for reduction 
in force purposes and toward establishing the 
career tenure of the individual. 

(g) USE OF FEES FROM EDUCATIONAL ADVIS- 
ING.—Section 810 of the United States Informa- 
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tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1475e) is amended by inserting "', edu- 
cational advising," after ‘‘English-teaching”’. 
SEC. 1407. RETENTION OF INTEREST. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
with the approval of the National Endowment 
for Democracy, grant funds made available by 
the National Endowment for Democracy may be 
deposited in interest-bearing accounts pending 
disbursement and any interest which accrues 
may be retained by the grantee and used for the 
purposes for which the grant was made. 

SEC. 1408. CONDUCT OF CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL 
AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAMS. 

In carrying out programs of educational and 
cultural ezchange in countries whose people do 
not fully enjoy freedom and democracy (includ- 
ing but not limited to China, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Tibet, and Burma), the Director of the 
United States Information Agency shall take ap- 
propriate steps to provide opportunities for par- 
ticipation in such programs to human rights 
and democracy leaders of such countries. 

SEC. 1409. EXTENSION OF AU PAIR PROGRAMS. 

(a) REPEAL.—Section 581 of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public Law 104-107) is 
repealed. 

(b) AUTHORITY FOR AU PAIR PROGRAMS.—The 
Director of the United States Information Agen- 
cy is authorized to continue to administer an au 
pair program, operating on a world-wide basis, 
through fiscal year 1999. 

(c) REPORT.—Not later than October 1, 1998, 
the Director of the United States Information 
Agency shall submit a report regarding the con- 
tinued ertension of au pair programs to the ap- 
propriate congressional committees. This report 
Shall specifically detail the compliance of all au 
pair organizations with regulations governing 
au pair programs as published on February 15, 
1995. 

SEC. 1410. EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EX- 
CHANGES AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
TIBETANS AND BURMESE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL EXCHANGE FOR TIBETANS.—The Di- 
rector of the United States Information Agency 
shall establish programs of educational and cul- 
tural ezchange between the United States and 
the people of Tibet. Such programs shall include 
opportunities for training and, as the Director 
considers appropriate, may include the assign- 
ment of personnel and resources abroad. 

(b) SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TIBETANS AND BUR- 
MESE.— 

(1) For each of the fiscal years 1996 and 1997, 
at least 30 scholarships shall be made available 
to Tibetan students and professionals who are 
outside Tibet, and at least 15 scholarships shall 
be made available to Burmese students and pro- 
fessionals who are outside Burma. 

(2) WAIVER.—Paragraph (1) shall not apply to 
the extent that the Director of the United States 
Information Agency determines that there are 
not enough qualified students to fulfill such al- 
location requirement. 

(3) SCHOLARSHIP DEFINED.—For the purposes 
of this section, the term "scholarship" means an 
amount to be used for full or partial support of 
tuition and fees to attend an educational insti- 
tution, and may include fees, books, and sup- 
plies, equipment required for courses at an edu- 
cational institution, living expenses at a United 
States educational institution, and travel er- 
penses to and from, and within, the United 
States. 

SEC. 1411. INITIATION OF BROADCASTS BY RADIO 
FREE ASIA. 


Section 309 of the United States International 
Broadcasting Act of 1994 (22 U.S.C. 6208) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 
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Not later than 180 days after the date of 
the enactment of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1996 and 1997, Radio 
Free Asia shall initiate regular broadcasts to the 
People's Republic of China, Burma, Cambodia, 
Laos, North Korea, Tibet, and Vietnam. Such 
broadcasts shall be conducted under the name 
‘Radio Free Asia’ and shall provide accurate 
and timely information, news, and commentary 
about events in the respective countries of Asia 
and elsewhere, and shall be a forum for a vari- 
ety of opinions and voices from within Asian 
nations whose people do not fully enjoy freedom 
of expression. 

SEC. 1412. DISTRIBUTION WITHIN THE UNITED 


TLED “THE FRAGILE RING OF LIFE". 
Notwithstanding section 208 of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 
and 1987 (22 U.S.C. 1461-1(a)) and the second 
sentence of section 501 of the United States In- 
formation and Education Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 
1461), the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency may make available for distribution 
within the United States the documentary enti- 
tled “The Fragile Ring of Life", a film about 
coral reefs around the world. 
TITLE XV—INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND COMMISSIONS 
CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 1501. TERMINATION OF UNITED STATES PAR- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b) 
and notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, none of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act or any other provision of law 
may be used for payment of United States mem- 
bership in any of the following organizations: 

(1) The United Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization. 

(2) Pan American Railway Congress Associa- 


tion. 
(3) The International Cotton Advisory Com- 


mittee. 
(4) The World Tourism Organization. 
(5) The Inter-American Indian Institute. 
(6) International Tropical Timber Organiza- 


tion. 

(b) EXPENSES PENDING TERMINATION OF 
UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP.—Notwithstanding 
the requirements of subsection (a), funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated under this Act, to 
the extent required under any treaty to which 
the United States is a party, may be used to 
make payments to the organizations identified 
in subsection (a) during the period beginning on 
the date that the United States gives notice pur- 
suant to such treaty of the intent to terminate 
United States membership in the organization as 
promptly as permitted by such treaty and end- 
ing on the date that the termination of United 
States membership takes effect. 

SEC. 1502. INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND 
WATER COMMISSION. 

The Act of May 13, 1924 (49 Stat. 660, 22 
U.S.C. 277-277f), is amended in section 3 (22 
U.S.C. 277b) by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

"(d) Pursuant to the authority of subsection 
(a) and in order to facilitate further compliance 
with the terms of the Convention for Equitable 
Distribution of the Waters of the Rio Grande, 
May 21, 1906, United States-Mezico, the Sec- 
retary of State, acting through the United 
States Commissioner of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, may make 
improvements to the Rio Grande Canalization 
Project, originally authorized by the Act of Au- 
gust 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 961). Such improvements 
may include all such works as may be needed to 
stabilize the Rio Grande in the reach between 
the Percha Diversion Dam in New Mezico and 
the American Diversion Dam in El Paso. 
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SEC. 1503. PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ESPOUSING WORLD GOVERNMENT. 

None of the funds authorized to be made 
available by this Act shall be used— 

(1) to pay the United States contribution to 
any international organization which engages 
in the direct or indirect promotion of the prin- 
ciple or doctrine of one world government or one 
world citizenship; or 

(2) for the promotion, direct or indirect, of the 
principle or doctrine of one world government or 
one world citizenship. 

SEC. 1504. INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL 
AND POLITICAL RIGHTS. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) On April 2, 1992, the Senate approved a 
resolution of advice and consent to ratification 
of the International Covenant on Civil and Po- 
litical Rights, subject to reservations, under- 
standings, declarations, and a proviso intended, 
inter alia, to protect the First Amendment rights 
of American citizens and other United States 
constitutional rights and practices. 

(2) In accordance with the action of the Sen- 
ate, the President deposited the United States 
instrument of ratification of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights on June 
8, 1992, and the Covenant entered into force for 
the United States on September 8, 1992. 

(3) On November 2, 1994, the Human Rights 
Cummittee, established under the Covenant to 
interpret the Covenant and to receive com- 
plaints of noncompliance, adopted General Com- 
ment No. 24 regarding reservations to the Cov- 
enant. 

(4) In General Comment No. 24, the Human 
Rights Committee claimed for itself the power to 
judge the validity under international law of 
reservations to the Covenant, and in the pur- 
ported exercise of this power asserted that res- 
ervations of the type included in the Senate res- 
olution of ratification are invalid, and further 
asserted that invalid reservations will be read 
out of instruments of ratification, “in the sense 
that the Covenant will be operative for the re- 
serving party without benefit of the reserva- 
tion 

(5) The purpose and effect of General Com- 
ment No. 24 is to seek to nullify as a matter of 
international law the reservations, understand- 
ings, declarations, and proviso contained in the 
Senate resolution of ratification, thereby pur- 
porting to impose legal obligations on the United 
States never accepted by the United States. 

(6) General Comment No. 24 threatens mot 
only the Supremacy Clause of the United States 
Constitution and the constitutional authority of 
the Senate with respect to the approval of trea- 
ties, but also the First Amendment rights of 
American citizens and the other United States 
constitutional rights and practices protected by 
the reservations, understandings, declarations, 
and proviso contained in the Senate resolution 
of ratification. 

(b) RESTRICTION ON OBLIGATION OR EXPENDI- 
TURE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) RESTRICTION.—Effective two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, no funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this Act or any 
other Act, or otherwise made available, may be 
obligated or erpended for the conduct of any ac- 
tivity which has the purpose or effect of— 

(A) reporting to the Human Rights Committee 
in accordance with Article 40 of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
or 

(B) responding to any effort by the Human 
Rights Committee to use the procedures of Arti- 
cles 41 and 42 of the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights to resolve claims by 
other parties to the Covenant that the United 
States is not fulfilling its obligations under the 
Covenant, 
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until the President has submitted to the Con- 

gress the certification described in paragraph 

(2). 

(2) CERTIFICATION.—The certification referred 

to in paragraph (1) is a certification by the 

President to the Congress that the Human 

Rights Committee established under the Inter- 

national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 

has— 

(A) revoked its General Comment No. 24 
adopted on November 2, 1994; and 

(B) expressly recognized the validity as a mat- 
ter of international law of the reservations, un- 
derstandings, and declarations contained in the 
United States instrument of ratification of the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 

SEC. 1505. UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN 

SINGLE COMMODITY INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Not later than 180 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall submit to the appropriate congressional 
committees a report that— 

(1) identifies the national interests, if any, 
that are served by continuing United States par- 
ticipation in single-commodity international or- 
ganizations; 

(2) assesses the current and projected costs of 
continuing United States participation in such 
organizations in light of the increasingly limited 
funds available to fund United States participa- 
tion in all international organizations; 

(3) assesses the feasibility and desirability of 
the privatization of United States representation 
in such organizations; and 

(4) sets forth options for achieving the privat- 
ization of the organizations if the Secretary de- 
termines that the privatization is feasible and 
desirable. 

CHAPTER 2—UNITED NATIONS AND AF- 
FILIATED AGENCIES AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

SEC. 1521. REFORM IN BUDGET  DECISION- 

MAKING PROCEDURES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND ITS SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES. 

(a) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS.—Of amounts 
authorized to be appropriated for ''Assessed 
Contributions to International Organizations” 
by this Act, the President may withhold 20 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated for the United 
States assessed contribution to the United Na- 
tions or to any of its specialized agencies for 
any calendar year if the United Nations or any 
such agency has failed to implement or to con- 
tinue to implement consensus-based decision- 
making procedures on budgetary matters which 
assure that sufficient attention is paid to the 
views of the United States and other member 
states that are the major financial contributors 
to such assessed budgets. 

(b) NOTICE TO CONGRESS.—The President shall 
notify the Congress when a decision is made to 
withhold any share of the United States as- 
sessed contribution to the United Nations or its 
specialized agencies pursuant to subsection (a) 
and shall notify the Congress when the decision 
is made to pay any previously withheld assessed 
contribution. A notification under this sub- 
section shall include appropriate consultation 
between the President (or the President's rep- 
resentative) and the Committee on International 
Relations of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate. 

(c) CONTRIBUTIONS FOR PRIOR YEARS.—Sub- 

ject to the availability of appropriations, pay- 

ment of assessed contributions for prior years 
may be made to the United Nations or any of its 
specialized agencies notwithstanding subsection 

(a) if such payment would further United States 

interests in that organization. 

(d) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
February 1 of each year, the President shall 
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submit to the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees a report concerning the amount of United 
States assessed contributions paid to the United 
Nations and each of its specialized agencies dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year. 

SEC. 1522. REPORT ON UNICEF. 

Not later than December 31, 1996, the Sec- 
retary of State shall submit to the appropriate 
congressional committees a report on (1) the 
progress of UNICEF toward effective financial, 
program, and personnel management; (2) the 
progress of UNICEF in shifting its health, child 
survival, and maternal survival programs to- 
ward efficient and low-overhead contractors, 
with particular emphasis on nongovernmental 
organizations; and (3) the extent to which 
UNICEF has demonstrated its commitment to its 
traditional mission of child health and welfare 
and resisted pressure to become involved in 
functions performed by other United Nations 
agencies. 

SEC. 1523. UNITED NATIONS BUDGETARY AND 
MANAGEMENT REFORM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

*"SEC. 10. UNITED NATIONS BUDGETARY AND 
MANAGEMENT REFORM. 

a) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

"(1) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR REGULAR 
UNITED NATIONS BUDGET.—At the beginning of 
each fiscal year, 20 percent of the amount of 
funds made available for that fiscal year for 
United States assessed contributions for the reg- 
ular United Nations budget shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure unless a certifi- 
cation for that fiscal year has been made under 
subsection (b). 

%) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING.—At the beginning of each 
fiscal year, 50 percent of the amount of funds 
made available for that fiscal year for United 
States assessed contributions for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities shall be withheld from 
obligation and erpenditure unless a certification 
for that fiscal year has been made under sub- 
section (b). 

"(3) VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR UNITED 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING.—The United States may 
not during any fiscal year pay any voluntary 
contribution to the United Nations for inter- 
national peacekeeping activities unless a certifi- 
cation for that fiscal year has been made under 
subsection (b). 

"(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) for any fiscal year is 
a certification by the President to the Congress, 
submitted on or after the beginning of that fis- 
cal year, of each of the following: 

) The United Nations has an independent 
office of Inspector General to conduct and su- 
pervise objective audits, inspections, and inves- 
tigations relating to programs and operations of 
the United Nations. 

“(2) The United Nations has an Inspector 
General who was appointed by the Secretary 
General with the approval of the General As- 
sembly and whose appointment was made prin- 
cipally on the basis of the appointee's integrity 
and demonstrated ability in accounting, audit- 
ing, financial analysis, law, management analy- 
sis, public administration, or investigation. 

) The Inspector General is authorized to 

“(A) make investigations and reports relating 
to the administration of the programs and oper- 
ations of the United Nations; 

) have access to all relevant records, docu- 
ments, and other available materials relating to 
those programs and operations; and 

“(C) have direct and prompt access to any of- 
ficial of the United Nations. 

% The United Nations has fully imple- 
mented, and made available to all member 
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states, procedures designed to protect the iden- 
tity of, and prevent reprisals against, any staff 
member of the United Nations making a com- 
plaint or disclosing information to, or cooperat- 
ing in any investigation or inspection by, the 
United Nations Inspector General. 

"(5) The United Nations has fully imple- 
mented procedures designed to ensure compli- 
ance with recommendations of the United Na- 
tions Inspector General. 

"(6) The United Nations has required the 
United Nations Inspector General to issue am 
annual report and has ensured that the annual 
report and. all other relevant reports of the In- 
spector General are made available to the Gen- 
eral Assembly without modification. 

"(7) The United Nations is committed to pro- 
viding, sufficient budgetary resources to ensure 
the effective operation of the United Nations In- 
spector General. 

(2) Section 10 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945, as added by paragraph (1), 
shall apply only with respect to fiscal years 
after fiscal year 1996. 

(b) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS RELATED 
TO CONTRACTING OF THE UNITED NATIONS.—The 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 (22 
U.S.C. 287 et seg.) is further amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

*SEC. 11. WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 

"(a) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS RELAT- 
ED TO TIMELY NOTICE OF CONTRACT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES AND CONTRACT AWARDS.— 

"(1) WITHHOLDING OF ASSESSED CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FOR REGULAR UNITED NATIONS BUDGET.— 
For fiscal year 1997 and for each subsequent fis- 
cal year, 3 percent of the amount of funds made 
available for that fiscal year for United States 
assessed contributions for the regular United 
Nations budget shall be withheld from obliga- 
tion and erpenditure unless a certification for 
5 fiscal year has been made under paragraph 

). 
"(2) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) for any fiscal year is 
a certification by the President to the Congress, 
submitted on or after the beginning of that fis- 
cal year, that the United Nations has imple- 
mented a system requiring (A) prior notification 
for the submission of all qualified bid proposals 
on all United Nations procurement opportunities 
of more than $100,000, and (B) a public an- 
nouncement of the award of any contract of 
more than $100,000. To the eztent practicable, 
notifications shall be made in a widely available 
business-related publication. 

“(b) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS RELAT- 
ED TO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST COMPANIES 
WHICH CHALLENGE CONTRACT AWARDS.— 

"(1) WITHHOLDING OF ASSESSED CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FOR REGULAR UNITED NATIONS BUDGET.— 
For fiscal year 1997 and for each subsequent fis- 
cal year, 3 percent of the amount of funds made 
available for that fiscal year for United States 
assessed contributions for the regular United 
Nations budget shall be withheld from obliga- 
tion and erpenditure unless a certification for 
that fiscal year has been made under paragraph 
(2). 

“(2) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) for any fiscal year is 
a certification by the President to the Congress, 
submitted on or after the beginning of that fis- 
cal year, that the procurement regulations of 
the United Nations prohibit punitive actions 
such as the suspension of contract eligibility for 
contractors who challenge contract awards or 
complain about delayed payments. 

“(c) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS RELAT- 
ED TO ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED NATIONS 
CONTRACT REVIEW PROCESS.— 

"(1) WITHHOLDING OF ASSESSED CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FOR REGULAR UNITED NATIONS BUDGET.— 
For fiscal year 1998 and for each subsequent fis- 
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cal year, 3 percent of the amount of funds made 
available for that fiscal year for United States 
assessed contributions for the regular United 
Nations budget shall be withheld from obliga- 
tion and erpenditure unless a certification for 
that fiscal year has been made under paragraph 
(2). 

*(2) CERTIFICATION.—The certification  re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) for any fiscal year is 
a certification by the President to the Congress, 
submitted on or after the beginning of that fis- 
cal year, that the United Nations has estab- 
lished a contract review process for contracts of 
more than $100,000 and a process to assure un- 
successful bidders a timely opportunity to chal- 
lenge awards for contracts of more than $100,000 
that such bidders consider to have been made 
improperly.”’. 

(c) PROCUREMENT INFORMATION.—Section 4(d) 
of the United Nations Participation Act of 1945 
(22 U.S.C. 287b(d)), as amended by section 407 of 
the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1994 and 1995 (Public Law 103-236) is 
amended in paragraph (2)(B) by inserting before 
the period '', including local procurement con- 
tracts 
SEC. 1524. LIMITATION ON ASSESSMENT PER. 

CENTAGE FOR PEACEKEEPING AC- 
TIVITIES. 


(a) AMENDMENT TO THE UNPA.—The United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 
et seq.), as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 


“SEC. 12. CONTRIBUTIONS FOR PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 


"(a) REASSESSMENT OF CONTRIBUTION PER- 
CENTAGES.—The Permanent Representative of 
the United States to the United Nations should 
make every effort to ensure that the United Na- 
tions completes an overall review and reassess- 
ment of each nation’s assessed contributions for 
United Nations peacekeeping operations. As 
part of the overall review and assessment, the 
Permanent Representative should make every 
effort to advance the concept that, when appro- 
priate, host governments and other governments 
in the region where a United Nations peacekeep- 
ing operation is carried out should bear a great- 
er burden of its financial cost. 


"(b) LIMITATION ON ASSESSED CONTRIBUTION 
WITH RESPECT TO A PEACEKEEPING OPER- 
ATION.—(1) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
for 'Contributions for International Peacekeep- 
ing Activities’ for any fiscal year shall not be 
available for the payment of the United States 
assessed contribution for a United Nations 
peacekeeping operation in an amount which is 
greater than 25 percent of the total amount of 
all assessed contributions for that operation, 
and any arrearages that accumulate as a result 
of assessments in ercess of 25 percent of the 
total amount of all assessed contributions for 
any United Nations peacekeeping operation 
shall not be recognized or paid by the United 


ö Any penalties, interest, or other charges 
imposed on the United States in connection with 
such contributions shall be credited as a part of 
the percentage limitation contained in the pre- 
ceding sentence. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The limitation con- 
tained in section 12(b) of the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945, as added by sub- 
section (a), shall apply only with respect to 
funds authorized to be appropriated ſor Con- 
tributions for International Peacekeeping Ac- 
tivities” for fiscal years after fiscal year 1995. 

(c) CONFORMING REPEAL.—Section 404 of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1994 and 1995, is repealed. 
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Section 4(d)(1) of the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b(d)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraph (D) as sub- 
paragraph (E); and 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(D) A description of the anticipated budget 
for the nezt fiscal year for United States partici- 
pation in United Nations peacekeeping activi- 
ties, including a statement of the aggregate 
amount of funds (from all accounts) and the ag- 
gregate costs of in-kind contributions that the 
United States proposes to make available to the 
United Nations for that fiscal year for United 
Nations peacekeeping activities. 


Section 4 of the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (f); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (d) the follow- 
ing: 

"(e) NOTICE TO CONGRESS OF PROPOSED 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.—(1) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), at least 5 
days before any vote in the Security Council to 
initiate, ezpand, or modify any United Nations 
peacekeeping activity or any other action under 
the Charter of the United Nations which would 
involve the use of United States Armed Forces, 
the President shall submit to the designated 
congressional committees a notification with re- 
spect to the proposed action. The notification 
Shall include the following: 

“(A) A cost assessment of such action (includ- 
ing the total estimated cost and the United 
States share of such cost). 

"(B) Identification of the source of funding 
for the United States share of the costs of the 
action (whether in an annual budget request, 
reprogramming notification, a rescission of 
funds, a budget amendment, or a supplemental 
budget request). 

“(2)(A) If the President determines that an 
emergency erists which prevents submission of 
the 5-day advance notification specified in 
paragraph (1) and that the proposed action is in 
the national security interests of the United 
States, the notification described in paragraph 
(1) shall be provided in a timely manner but no 
later than 48 hours after the vote by the Secu- 
rity Council. 

"(B) Determinations made under subpara- 
graph (A) may not be delegated. 

SEC. 1527. CODIFICATION OF REQUIRED NOTICE 
TO CONGRESS OF PROPOSED 


UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 


(a) REQUIRED NOTICE.—Section 4 of the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 (22 
U.S.C. 287b) is amended— 

(1) by striking the second sentence of sub- 
section (a); 

(2) by redesignating subsections (e) and (f) (as 
redesignated by the preceding section) as sub- 
sections (f) and (g), respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after subsection (d) a new sub- 
section (e) consisting of the tert of subsection 
(a) of section 407 of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorieation Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 
(Public Law 103-236), revised— 

(A) in paragraph (2)— 

(i) in the matter preceding subparagraph (A), 
by inserting in written form not later than the 
10th day of” after ‘‘shall be provided 

(ii) in subparagraph (A)(iv), by inserting ''(in- 
cluding facilities, training, transportation, com- 
munication, and logistical support, but not in- 
cluding intelligence activities reportable under 
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title V of the National Security Act of 1947 (50 
U.S.C. 413 et seq.))" after covered by the reso- 
lution”; and 

(iti) in subparagraph (B), by adding at the 
end the following new clause: 

iv) A description of any other United States 
assistance to or support for the operation (in- 
cluding facilities, training, transportation, com- 
munication, and logistical support, but not in- 
cluding intelligence activities reportable under 
title V of the National Security Act of 1947 (50 
U.S.C. 413 et seq.)), and an estimate of the cost 
to the United States of such assistance or sup- 
port.; 

(B) by striking paragraph (3); 

(C) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (3) and in the last sentence of subpara- 
graph (A) of that paragraph by striking ''and 
(ii)" and inserting “through (iv)"'; 

(D) by inserting after paragraph (3) (as so re- 
designated) the following new paragraph: 

"(4) NEW UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING OP- 
ERATION DEFINED.—As used in paragraphs 
(2)(B) and (3), the term ‘new United Nations 
peacekeeping operation’ includes any existing or 
otherwise ongoing United Nations peacekeeping 
operation— 

A) that is to be expanded by more than 25 
percent during the period covered by the Secu- 
rity Council resolution, as measured by either 
the number of personnel participating (or au- 
thorized to participate) in the operation or the 
budget of the operation; or 

) that is to be authorized to operate in a 
country in which it was not previously author- 
ized to operate. and 

(E) in paragraph (5)]— 

(i) by striking '"'(5) NOTIFICATION" and all 
that follows through ''(B) The President and 
inserting ''(5) QUARTERLY REPORTS.—The Presi- 
dent”; and 

(ii) by striking ''section d) and all that fol- 
lows through ''of this section)" and inserting 
"subsection (d) 

(b) CONFORMING REPEAL.—Subsection (a) of 
section 407 of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 (Public Law 
103-236), is repealed. 

(c) DESIGNATED CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—Subsection (g) of section 4 of the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 
287b(g)), as redesignated by subsection (a), is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(g) DESIGNATED CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—As used in this section, the term ‘des- 
ignated congressional committees’ means the 
Committee on Appropriations and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Appropriations and the Committee 
on International Relations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

SEC. 1528. RESTRICTIONS ON INTELLIGENCE 
SHARING WITH THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS. 

The United Nations Participation Act of 1945 
(22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

“SEC. 13. RESTRICTIONS ON INTELLIGENCE 
SHARING WITH THE UNITED NA- 


"(a) PROVISION OF INTELLIGENCE INFORMA- 
TION TO THE UNITED NATIONS.—(1) No United 
States intelligence information may be provided 
to the United Nations or any organization affili- 
ated with the United Nations, or to any official 
or employee thereof, unless the President cer- 
tifies to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Select Committee on Intelligence of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on International Rela- 
tions and the Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the House of Representatives that 
the Director of Central Intelligence (in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘DCI’), in consultation 
with the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
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Defense, has required, and such organization 
has established and implemented, procedures for 
protecting intelligence sources and methods (in- 
cluding protection from release to nations and 
foreign nationals that are otherwise not eligible 
to receive such information) no less stringent 
than procedures maintained by nations with 
which the United States regularly shares similar 
types of intelligence information. Such certifi- 
cation shall include a description of the proce- 
dures in effect at such organization. 

*(2) Paragraph (1) may be waived upon writ- 

ten certification by the President to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress that providing 
such information to the United Nations or an 
organization affiliated with the United Nations, 
or to any official or employee thereof, is in the 
national security interest of the United States 
and that all possible measures protecting such 
information have been taken, ercept that such 
waiver must be made for each instance such in- 
formation is provided, or for each such docu- 
ment provided. 
„ PERIODIC AND SPECIAL REPORTS.—(1) The 
President shall periodically report, but not less 
frequently than quarterly, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the Senate and the Committee on 
International Relations and the Permanent Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence of the House of 
Representatives on the types and volume of in- 
telligence provided to the United Nations and 
the purposes for which it was provided during 
the period covered by the report. Such periodic 
reports shall be submitted to the Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence of the Senate and the Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence of the 
House of Representatives with an anner con- 
taining a counterintelligence and security as- 
sessment of all risks, including an evaluation of 
any potential adverse impact on national collec- 
tion systems, of providing intelligence to the 
United Nations, together with information on 
how such risks have been addressed. 

“(2) The President shall submit a special re- 
port to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Select Committee on Intelligence of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on International Rela- 
tions and the Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the House of Representatives 
within 15 days after the United States Govern- 
ment becomes aware of any unauthorized disclo- 
sure of intelligence provided to the United Na- 
tions by the United States. 

"(c) LIMITATION.—The restrictions of sub- 
section (a) and the requirement for periodic re- 
ports under paragraph. (1) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to the provision of intelligence that is 
provided only to, and for the use of, appro- 
priately cleared United States Government per- 
sonnel serving with the United Nations. 

"(d) DELEGATION OF DUTIES.—The President 
may not delegate or assign the duties of the 
President under subsection (a). 

e) RELATIONSHIP TO EXISTING LAW.—Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to— 

*(1) impair or otherwise affect the authority 
of the Director of Central Intelligence to protect 
intelligence sources and methods from unau- 
thorized disclosure pursuant to section 103(c)(5) 
of the National Security Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 
403-3(c)(5)); or 

"(2) supersede or otherwise affect the provi- 
sions of title V of the National Security Act of 
1947 (50 U.S.C. 413 et seq.).". 

TITLE XVI—FOREIGN POLICY PROVISIONS 
SEC. 1601. T OF TAIWAN RELATIONS 


Section 3 of the Taiwan Relations Act (22 
U.S.C. 3302) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

d) The provisions of subsections (a) and (b) 
supersede any provision of the Joint Commu- 
nique of the United States and China of August 
17, 1982."". 
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SEC. 1602. REPORT ON OCCUPIED TIBET. 

(a) REPORT ON UNITED STATES-TIBET RELA- 
TIONS.—Not later than 6 months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, and every 12 months 
thereafter, the Secretary of State shall submit to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives a report on the state of 
relations between the United States and those 
recognized by Congress as the true representa- 
tives of the Tibetan people, the Dalai Lama, his 
representatives, and the Tibetan Government in 
erile, and on conditions in Tibet. 

(b) SEPARATE TIBET REPORTS.— 

(1) It is the sense of the Congress that when- 
ever an ezecutive branch report is transmitted to 
the Congress on a country-by-country basis 
there should be included in such report, where 
applicable, a separate report on Tibet listed al- 
phabetically with its own state heading. 

(2) The reports referred to in paragraph (1) in- 
clude, but are not limited to, reports transmitted 
under sections 116(d) and 502B(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to human 
rights). 

SEC. 1603. TAIPEI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE. 

For purposes of carrying out its activities in 
the United States, the instrumentality known as 
the Taipei Economic and Cultural Representa- 
tive Office as of the date of enactment of this 
Act shall, on and after such date, be permitted 
to operate under the name ''Taipei Representa- 
tive Office”. 

SEC. 1604. EFFORTS AGAINST EMERGING INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES. 

(a) PRIORITIZATION.—The President shall give 
urgent priority to the strengthening of efforts 
against emerging infectious diseases through the 
development of appropriate United States Gov- 
ernment strategies and response mechanisms. 

(b) STRATEGIC PLAN.—Not later than 6 months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall submit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate a report outlin- 
ing a United States strategic plan, in coopera- 
tion with the international public health infra- 
structure, to identify and respond to the threat 
of emerging infectious diseases to the health of 
the people of the United States. 

SEC. 1605. STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION. 

Section 33 of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act (22 U.S.C. 2573) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

"(c) STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing 
contained in this chapter shall be construed to 
authorize any policy or action by any Govern- 
ment agency which would interfere with, re- 
strict, or prohibit the acquisition, possession, or 
use of firearms by an individual for the lawful 
purpose of personal defense, sport, recreation, 
education, or training. 

SEC. 1606. REPORTS REGARDING HONG KONG. 

(a) EXTENSION OF REPORTING REQUIREMENT.— 
Section 301 of the United States-Hong Kong Pol- 
icy Act of 1992 (22 U.S.C. 5731) is amended in 
the tert above paragraph (1) by striking and 
March 31, 2000, and inserting “March 31, 2000, 
and every year thereafter,”’. 

(b) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—In light of 
deficiencies in reports submitted to the Congress 
pursuant to section 301 of the United States- 
Hong Kong Policy Act of 1992 (22 U.S.C. 5731), 
reports required to be submitted under that sec- 
tion on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act shall include detailed information on the 
status of, and other developments affecting, im- 
plementation of the Sino-British Joint Declara- 
tion on the Question of Hong Kong, including— 

(1) the Basic Law and its consistency with the 
Joint Declaration; 

(2) the openness and fairness of elections to 
the legislature; 
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(3) the openness and fairness of the election of 
the chief executive and the executive s account- 
ability to the legislature; 

(4) the treatment of political parties; 

(5) the independence of the judiciary and its 
ability to exercise the power of final judgment 
over Hong Kong law; 

(6) the Bill of Rights; 

(7) a list of all treaties and international 
agreements (including multilateral conventions) 
in force as of July 1, 1997, between the United 
States and Hong Kong, or between the United 
States and the United Kingdom which apply to 
Hong Kong; and 

(8) a short description of the extent to which 
Hong Kong is carrying out and has the capacity 
to carry out its commitments and obligations 
under each treaty or international agreement 


under paragraph (7). 
SEC. 1607. THE UNITED STATES-NORTH KOREA 
AGREED OF OCTOBER 


FRAMEWORK 
21, 1994, AND THE KOREAN PENIN- 
SULA ENERGY DEVELOPMENT ORGA- 
NIZATION (KEDO). 

(a) CLARIFICATION OF NUCLEAR  NON- 
PROLIFERATION OBLIGATIONS OF NORTH KOREA 
UNDER THE AGREED FRAMEWORK.—It is the 
sense of the Congress that in discussions or ne- 
gotiations with the Government of North Korea 
pursuant to the implementation of the United 
States-Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
Agreed Framework entered into on October 21, 
1994, the President should uphold the following 
minimum conditions relating to nuclear non- 
proliferation: 

(1) All spent fuel from the graphite-moderated 
nuclear reactors and related facilities of North 
Korea should be removed from the territory of 
North Korea as is consistent with the Agreed 
Framework. 

(2) The International Atomic Energy Agency 
should have the freedom to conduct any and all 
inspections that it deems necessary to fully ac- 
count for the stocks of plutonium and other nu- 
clear materials in North Korea, including spe- 
cial inspections of suspected nuclear waste sites, 
before any nuclear components controlled by the 
Nuclear Supplier Group Guidelines are delivered 
for a light water reactor for North Korea. 

(3) The dismantlement of all declared graph- 
ite-based nuclear reactors and related facilities 
in North Korea, including reprocessing units, 
Should be completed in accordance with the 
Agreed Framework and in a manner that effec- 
tively bars in perpetuity any reactivation of 
such reactors and facilities. 

(4) The United States should suspend actions 
described in the Agreed Framework if North 
Korea reloads its eristing 5 megawatt nuclear 
reactor or resumes construction of nuclear fa- 
cilities other than those permitted to be built 
under the Agreed Framework. 

(b) ROLE OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA UNDER 
THE AGREED FRAMEWORK.—It is further the 
sense of the Congress that the Republic of Korea 
should play the central role in the project to 
provide light water reactors to North Korea 
under the Agreed Framework. 

(c) FURTHER STEPS TO PROMOTE UNITED 
STATES SECURITY AND POLITICAL INTERESTS 
WITH RESPECT TO NORTH KOREA.—It is further 
the sense of the Congress that, after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the President should 
not take further steps toward upgrading diplo- 
matic relations with North Korea beyond open- 
ing liaison offices or relazing trade and invest- 
ment barriers imposed against North Korea 
without— 

(1) consistent and sustained efforts by the 
Government of North Korea to engage in a sub- 
stantive North-South dialogue with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea; 

(2) significant progress toward implementation 
of the North-South Joint Declaration on the 
Denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula; and 
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(3) progress toward the achievement of several 
long-standing United States policy objectives re- 
garding North Korea and the Korean Peninsula, 
including— 

(A) reducing the number of military forces of 
North Korea along the Demilitarized Zone and 
relocating such military forces away from the 
Demilitarized Zone; 

(B) prohibiting any movement by North Korea 
toward the deployment of an intermediate range 
ballistic missile system; 

(C) prohibiting the erport by North Korea of 
missiles and other weapons of mass destruction, 
including related technology and components; 

(D) obtaining positive and productive co- 
operation from North Korea on the recovery of 
remains of Americans missing in action from the 
Korean War without consenting to exorbitant 
demands by North Korea for financial com- 
pensation; and 

(E) achieving credible assurances and intel- 
ligence confirmation that North Korea has 
ended its participation in and support of inter- 
national terrorism. 

(d) RESTRICTIONS ON ASSISTANCE TO NORTH 
KOREA AND THE KOREAN PENINSULA ENERGY DE- 
VELOPMENT ORGANIZATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 1 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2370 et 
seq.) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC. 620G. ASSISTANCE TO NORTH KOREA AND 
THE KOREAN ENERGY 


DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION. 

"(a) LIMITATION.—No assistance may be pro- 
vided under this Act or any other provision of 
law to North Korea or the Korean Peninsula 
Energy Development Organization unless— 

I such assistance is provided in accordance 
with all requirements, limitations, and proce- 
dures otherwise applicable to the provision of 
such assistance for such purposes; and 

) the President 

"(A) notifies the congressional committees 
specified in section 634A(a) of this Act prior to 
the obligation of such assistance in accordance 
with the procedures applicable to reprogram- 
ming notifications under that section, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of the proposed obligation of 
such assistance; and 

) determines and reports to such commit- 
tees that the provision of such assistance is vital 
to the national security of the United States. 

"(b) EXCEPTION.—The requirement of sub- 
section (a)(2)(B) shall not apply with respect to 
assistance authorized to be appropriated and 
appropriated for North Korea or the Korean Pe- 
ninsula Energy Development Organization.”’. 

(2) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 620G of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as added by sub- 
section (a), applies with respect to assistance 
provided to North Korea or the Korean Penin- 
sula Energy Development Organization on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 1608. pomme CRIMINAL COURT 


(a) IN G Th United States may not 
participate in an international criminal court 
with jurisdiction over crimes of an international 
character except to the extent and in the man- 
ner authorized— 

(1) by a treaty entered into in accordance 
with Article II, section 2, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution; or 

(2) by a law enacted in accordance with Arti- 
cle I, section 7 of the Constitution. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—As used in subsection (a)— 

(1) the term participate means consent to 
the jurisdiction of, recognize the validity of the 
decisions of, or extradite or otherwise render 
suspects to, an international criminal court with 
jurisdiction over crimes of an international 
character; and 

(2) the term “international criminal court 
with jurisdiction over crimes of an international 
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character" does not include any international 

war crimes tribunal established prior to the date 

of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 1609. PROHIBITION ON THE TRANSFER OF 
ARMS TO INDONESIA. 

Consistent with section 582 of the Foreign Op- 
erations Erport Financing and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1995 (Public Law 
103-306), the United States is prohibited from 
selling or licensing for export to the Government 
of Indonesia light arms, small weapons, and 
crowd control ordnances, including helicopter- 
mounted equipment, until the Secretary of State 
determines and reports to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate and the Committee 
on International Relations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that there has been significant 
progress made on human rights in East Timor 
and elsewhere in Indonesia, including— 

(1) compliance with the recommendations in 
the United Nations Special Rapporteur's Janu- 
ary 1992 report and the March 1993 rec- 
ommendations of the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission; 

(2) significant reduction in Indonesia's troop 
presence in East Timor; 

(3) thorough and impartial investigation of 
gangs and violent civilian groups operating in 
East Timor; 

(4) improved access to East Timor for Indo- 
nesian and international human rights and hu- 
manitarian organizations and journalists, in- 
cluding the deployment of United Nations 
human rights monitors if so requested; 

(5) constructive participation in the United 
Nations Secretary General's efforts to resolve 
the status of East Timor; and 

(6) greater local control over political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural affairs, with an aim toward 
resolving the future status of East Timor. 

SEC. 1610. BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA SELF-DE- 
FENSE FUND. 


(a) AUTHORITY FOR ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(1) Subject to the other provisions of this sec- 
tion, the President is authorized to enter into an 
international agreement with eligible countries 
for the establishment of a fund to assist the self- 
defense of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which may 
be known as the “Multilateral Bosnia and 
Herzegovina Self-Defense Fund 

(2) The Secretary of State is authorized to 
transfer to the custody of the international 
board having responsibility for the Fund de- 
fense articles from the stocks of the Department 
of Defense and defense services of the Depart- 
ment of Defense transferred or available for 
transfer pursuant to section 540 of the Foreign 
Operations, Erport Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public Law 
104-107), or pursuant to any similar provision of 
law. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the Fund shall 
be to provide an international mechanism for 
the procurement of military equipment and 
training for transfer to the Government of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina for the exercise of its right 
to self-defense under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, and to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of a lasting peace by enabling the Govern- 
ment of Bosnia and Herzegovina to protect its 
population and territory. 

(c) REQUIREMENTS.—An agreement referred to 
in subsection (a) shall meet the following re- 
quirements: 

(1) UNITED STATES REPRESENTATION.—The 
United States will chair any international board 
having responsibility for the Fund. 

(2) CONTROL OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT.—The 
agreement will provide procedures for the con- 
trol of military equipment received by the inter- 
national board having responsibility for the 
Fund. 

(3) COMMITMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT OF BOS- 
NIA AND HERZEGOVINA.—Before any military 
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equipment or training purchased or otherwise 
acquired through the Fund, or held by the 
international board responsible for the Fund, 
may be transferred to the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, that Government will provide 
written assurances that the equipment or train- 
ing will not be used to take reprisals against 
any civilians. 

(d) REPORT ON EFFORTS TO ENABLE THE FED- 
ERATION OF BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR ITS OWN DEFENSE.—Within 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall submit a detailed report to the 
Congress on the administration’s plan to assist 
the Federation of Bosnia to provide for its own 
defense, including the role of the United States 
and other countries in providing such assist- 
ance. Such report shall include an evaluation of 
the defense needs of the Federation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, including, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible— 

(1) the types and quantities of arms, spare 
parts, and logistics support required to establish 
a stable military balance prior to the with- 
drawal of United States Armed Forces; 

(2) the nature and scope of training to be pro- 
vided; 

(3) a detailed description of the past, present, 
and future United States role in ensuring that 
the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
provided as rapidly as possible with equipment, 
training, arms. and related logistic assistance of 
the highest possible quality; 

(4) administration plans to use existing mili- 
tary drawdown authority and other assistance 
authorities pursuant to this section; and 

(5) specific or anticipated commitments by 
third countries to provide arms, equipment, or 
training to the Federation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

The report shall be submitted in unclassified 
form, but may contain a classified annez. 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

(1) ELIGIBLE COUNTRIES.—The term eligible 
countries" includes any foreign country other 
than a country the government of which the 
Secretary of State has determined, in accord- 
ance with section 6(j)(1)(A) of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979, repeatedly provides 
support for acts of international terrorism. 

(2) FUND.—The term Fund means the fund 
established as provided in subsection (a). 

(3) GOVERNMENT OF BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA.—The term ''Government of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina” includes any agency, in- 
strumentality, or forces of the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(f) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in 
this section shall be interpreted as authorization 
for the deployment of United States forces in the 
territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina for any 
purpose, including training, support, or delivery 
of military equipment. 

SEC. 1611. REPORTS TO CONGRESS ON ASPECTS 
OF IMPLEMENTATION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL FRAMEWORK AGREEMENT. 

(a) MILITARY ASPECTS.—Thirty days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, and at least 
once every 60 days thereafter until all United 
States Armed Forces are withdrawn from Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the President shall submit to 
the Congress a report on the status of the de- 
ployment of United States Armed Forces in Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, including a detailed de- 
scription of the following: 

(1) Criteria for determining success for the de- 

oyment. 

(2) The military mission and objectives. 

(3) Milestones for measuring progress in 
achieving the mission and objectives. 

(4) Command arrangements for United States 
Armed Forces. 

(5) The rules of engagement for United States 
Armed Forces. 
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(6) The multilateral composition of forces in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(7) The status of compliance by all parties 
with the General Framework Agreement and as- 
sociated Annezes, including Article III of Anner 
1-A concerning the withdrawal of foreign forces 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(8) All incremental costs of the Department of 
Defense and any costs incurred by other Federal 
agencies, for the deployment of United States 
Armed Forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina, in- 
cluding support for the NATO Implementation 
Force. 

(9) The exit strategy to provide for complete 
withdrawal of United States Armed Forces in 
the NATO Implementation Force, including an 
estimated date of completion. 

(10) A description of progress toward enabling 

the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
provide for its own defense. 
Reports under this section shall include a de- 
scription of any changes in the areas listed in 
paragraphs (1) through (10) since the previous 
report, if applicable. Reports shall be submitted 
in unclassified form, but may contain a classi- 
fied annez. 

(b) NONMILITARY ASPECTS.—Thirty days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and at 
least once every 60 days thereafter, until all 
United States Armed Forces withdraw from Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, the President shall submit 
to the Congress a report on the following: 

(1) The status of implementation of non- 
military aspects of the General Framework 
Agreement and associated Anneres, especially 
Annez 10 on Civilian Implementation, and of ef- 
forts, which are separate from the Implementa- 
tion Force, by the United States and other coun- 
tries to support implementation of the non- 
military aspects. Such report shall include a de- 
tailed description of— 

(A) progress toward conducting of elections; 

(B) the status of refugees and displaced per- 


sons; 

(C) humanitarian and reconstruction efforts; 

(D) police training and related civilian secu- 
rity efforts, including the status of the imple- 
mentation of Anner 11 regarding an inter- 
national police task force; and 

(E) implementation of Article XIII of Anner 6 
concerning cooperation with the International 
Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia and other 
appropriate organizations in the investigation 
and prosecution of war crimes and other viola- 
tions of international humanitarian law. 

(2) The status of coordination between the 
High Representative and the Implementation 
Force Commander. 

(3) The status of plans and preparation for 
the continuation of civilian activities after the 
withdrawal of the Implementation Force. 

(4) All costs incurred by all United States Gov- 
ernment agencies for reconstruction, refugee, 
humanitarian, and all other nonmilitary bilat- 
eral and multilateral assistance in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(5) United States and international diplomatic 
efforts to contain and end conflict in the former 
Yugoslavia, including efforts to resolve the sta- 
tus of Kosova and halt violations of internation- 
ally recognized human rights of its majority Al- 
banian population. 

(6) The progress of efforts to establish a 
United States Information Agency facility in 
Pristina, Kosova. 

Reports under this subsection shall be submitted 

in unclassified form, but may contain a classi- 

fied annez. 

SEC. 1612. VERIFICATION OF MISSILE TECH- 
NOLOGY CONTROL REGIME. 

Not later than 6 months after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency shall submit 
to the Congress a report on the capability of the 
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United States to verify the Missile Technology 

Control Regime, including any applicable 

United States policy statements, pursuant to 

section 37 of the Arms Control and Disarmament 

Act. 

SEC. 1613. REPEAL OF TERMINATION OF PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE NUCLEAR PROLIFERA- 
TION PREVENTION ACT OF 1994. 

(a) REPEAL.—Part D of the Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion Prevention Act of 1994 (part D of title VIII 
of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Years 1994 and 1995; Public Law 103-236; 108 
Stat. 525) is hereby repealed. 

(b) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Section 824 of the Nu- 
clear Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994 is 
amended by striking subsection (e). 

SEC. 1614. PAYMENT OF IRAQI CLAIMS. 

(a) VESTING OF ASSETS.—All nondiplomatic 
accounts of the Government of Iraq in the 
United States that have been blocked pursuant 
to the International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) shall vest in the 
President and the President, not later than 30 
days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
shall liquidate such accounts. Amounts from 
such liquidation shall be transferred into the 
Iraq Claims Fund established under subsection 


(b). 

(b) IRAQ CLAIMS FUN. Upon the vesting of 
accounts under subsection (a), the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall establish in the Treasury of 
the United States a fund to be known as the 
Iraq Claims Fund (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as te Fund) for payment of private 
claims or United States Government claims in 
accordance with subsection (c). 

(c) PAYMENTS.— 

(1) PAYMENTS ON PRIVATE CLAIMS.—Not later 
than 2 years after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make payment out of the Fund in ratable pro- 
portions on private claims certified under sub- 
section (e) according to the proportions which 
the total amount of the private claims so cer- 
tified bear to the total amount in the Fund that 
is available for distribution at the time such 
payments are made. 

(2) PAYMENTS ON U.S. GOVERNMENT CLAIMS.— 
After payment has been made in full out of the 
Fund on all private claims certified under sub- 
section (e), any funds remaining in the Fund 
shall be made available to satisfy claims of the 
United States Government against the Govern- 
ment of Iraq determined under subsection (d). 

(d) DETERMINATION OF VALIDITY OF U.S. GOV- 
ERNMENT CLAIMS.—The President shall deter- 
mine the validity and amounts of claims of the 
Government of the United States against the 
Government of Iraq which the Secretary of State 
has determined are outside the jurisdiction of 
the United Nations Commission, and, to the ez- 
tent that such claims are mot satisfied from 
funds made available by the Fund, the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to enter into a 
settlement agreement with the Government of 
Iraq which would provide for the payment of 
such unsatisfied claims. 

(e) DETERMINATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS.— 

(1) AUTHORITY OF THE FOREIGN CLAIMS SET- 
TLEMENT COMMISSION.—The Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission of the United States is au- 
thorized to receive and determine, in accordance 
with substantive law, including international 
law, the validity and amounts of private claims. 
The Commission shall complete its affairs in 
connection with the determination of private 
claims under this section within such time as is 
necessary to allow the payment of the claims 
under subsection (c)(1). 

(2) APPLICABILITY.—Ezcept to the ertent in- 
consistent with the provisions of this section, 
the provisions of title I of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 (22 U.S.C. 1621 et 
seg.) shall apply with respect to private claims 
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under this section. Any reference in such provi- 
sions to ''this title" shall be deemed to refer to 
those provisions and to this section. 

. (3) CERTIFICATION.—The Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission shall certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the awards made in favor 
of each private claim under paragraph (1). 

(f) UNSATISFIED CLAIMS.—Payment of any 
award made pursuant to this section shall not 
extinguish any unsatisfied claim, or be con- 
strued to have divested any claimant, or the 
United States on his or her behalf, of any rights 
against the Government of Iraq with respect to 
any unsatisfied claim. 

(g) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term Government of Iraq" includes 
agencies, instrumentalities, and controlled enti- 
ties (including public sector enterprises) of that 
government; 

(2) the term private claims" mean claims of 
United States persons against the Government 
of Iraq that are determined by the Secretary of 
State to be outside the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations Commission; 

(3) the term United Nations Commission 
means the United Nations Compensation Com- 
mission established pursuant to United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 687, adopted in 
1991; and 

(4) the term “United States person — 

(A) includes— 

(i) any person, wherever located, who is a citi- 
zen of the United States; 

(ii) any corporation, partnership, association, 
or other legal entity organized under the laws of 
the United States or of any State, the District of 
Columbia, or any commonwealth, territory, or 
possession of the United States; and 

(iti) any corporation, partnership, association, 
or other organization, wherever organized or 
doing business, which is owned or controlled by 
persons described in clause (i) or (ii); and 

(B) does not include the United States Gov- 
ernment or any officer or employee of the 
United States Government acting in an official 
capacity. 

SEC. 1615. INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR IRELAND. 

(a) FUNDING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Of the amounts made avail- 
able for fiscal years 1996 and 1997 for assistance 
under chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2346 et seq.; relating 
to the economic support fund), not more than 
$19,600,000 for each of the fiscal years 1996 and 
1997 shall be available for the United States con- 
tribution to the International Fund for Ireland 
in accordance with the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
Support Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-415). 

(2) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts made available 
under paragraph (1) are authorized to remain 
available until erpended. 

(b) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—Section 2(b) of the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement Support Act of 1986 (Public Law 99- 
415; 100 Stat. 947) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new sentences: United States 
contributions should be used in a manner that 
effectively increases employment opportunities 
in communities with rates of unemployment 
higher than the local or urban average of unem- 
ployment in Northern Ireland. In addition, such 
contributions should be used to benefit individ- 
uals residing in such communities. 

(2) CONDITIONS AND UNDERSTANDINGS.—Sec- 
tion 5(a) of such Act is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence— 

(i) by striking "The United States" and in- 
serting the following: 

I IN GENERAL.—The United States; 

(ii) by striking in this Act may be used and 
inserting the following: in this Act 

“(A) may de used: 

(iii) by striking the period and inserting ‘‘; 
and”; and 
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(iv) by adding at the end the following: 

) should be provided to individuals or enti- 
ties in Northern Ireland which employ practices 
consistent with the principles of economic jus- 
tice."; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking ‘‘The 
restrictions” and inserting the following: 

ö) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—The restric- 
tions 

(3) PRIOR CERTIFICATIONS.—Section 5(c)(2) of 
such Act is amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by striking in ac- 
cordance with the principle of equality” and all 
that follows and inserting to individuals and 
entities whose practices are consistent with 
principles of economic justice; and"; and 

(B) in subparagraph (B), by inserting before 
the period at the end the following: and will 
create employment opportunities in regions and 
communities of Northern = suffering from 
high rates of unemploymen: 

(4) ANNUAL REPORTS. a“ 6 of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) in paragraph (2), by striking “and” at the 


(B) in paragraph (3), by striking the period 
and inserting ''; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

) the extent to which the practices of each 
individual or entity receiving assistance from 
United States contributions to the International 
Fund has been consistent with the principles of 
economic justice. 

(5) REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO FUNDS.—Sec- 
tion 7 of such Act is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

"(c) PROHIBITION.—Nothing included herein 
Shall require quotas or reverse discrimination or 
mandate their use. 

(6) DEFINITIONS.—Section 8 of such Act is 


amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking and at the 
end; 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking the period at 
the end and inserting ''; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

) the term ‘principles of economic justice 
means the following principles: 

“(A) Increasing the representation of individ- 
uals from underrepresented religious groups in 
the workforce, including managerial, super- 
visory, administrative, clerical, and technical 
jobs. 

"(B) Providing adequate security for the pro- 
tection of minority employees at the workplace. 

"(C) Banning provocative sectarian or politi- 
cal emblems from the workplace. 

D) Providing that all job openings be adver- 
tised publicly and providing that special recruit- 
ment efforts be made to attract applicants from 
underrepresented religious groups. 

"(E) Providing that layoff, recall, and termi- 
nation procedures do not favor a particular reli- 


gious group. 

"(F) Abolishing job reservations, apprentice- 
ship restrictions, and differential employment 
criteria. which discriminate on the basis of reli- 


gion. 

"(G) Providing for the development of train- 
ing programs that will prepare substantial num- 
bers of minority employees for skilled jobs, in- 
cluding the ezpansion of ezisting programs and 
the creation of new programs to train, upgrade, 
and improve the skills of minority employees. 

"(H) Establishing procedures to assess, iden- 
tify, and actively recruit minority employees 
with the potential for further advancement. 

Providing for the appointment of a senior 
management staff member to be responsible for 
the employment efforts of the entity and, within 
a reasonable period of time, the implementation 
of the principles described in subparagraphs (A) 
through (H). 
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SEC. 1616. DEOBLIGATION OF CERTAIN UNEX- 
PENDED ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS. 

Chapter 3 of part III of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2401 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“SEC. 668. DEOBLIGATION OF CERTAIN UNEX- 
PENDED ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS. 


a) REQUIREMENT TO DEOBLIGATE.— 

Y IN GENERAL.—Exzcept as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section and in paragraphs (1) 
and (3) of section 617(a) of this Act, at the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year the President shall 
deobligate and return to the Treasury, any 
funds described in paragraph (2) that, as of the 
end of the preceding fiscal year, have been obli- 
gated for a project or activity for a period of 
more than 3 years but have not been erpended. 

02) FUNDS.—Paragraph (1) applies to funds 
made available for— 

“(A) assistance under chapter 1 of part I of 
this Act (relating to development assistance), 
chapter 10 of part I of this Act (relating to the 
Development Fund for Africa), or chapter 4 of 
part II of this Act (relating to the economic sup- 
port fund); 

) assistance under the ‘Multilateral Assist- 
ance Initiative for the Philippines'; 

"(C) assistance under the Support for East 
European Democracy (SEED) Act of 1989; and 

OD) economic assistance for the independent 
states of the former Soviet Union under this Act 
or under any other Act authorizing economic 
assistance for such independent states. 

"(b) EXCEPTIONS.—The President, on a case- 
by-case basis, may waive the requirement of 
subsection (a)(1) if the President determines, 
and reports to the appropriate congressional 
committees, that— 

"(1) the funds are being used for a construc- 
tion project that requires more than 3 years to 
complete; or 

"(2) the funds have not been erpended be- 
cause of unforeseen circumstances, and those 
circumstances could not have been reasonably 
foreseen. 

"(c) COMMENTS BY INSPECTOR GENERAL.—AS 
soon as possible after the submission of a report 
pursuant to subsection (b), the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the agency primarily responsible for ad- 
ministering part I of this Act shall submit to the 
appropriate congressional committees such com- 
ments as the Inspector General considers appro- 
priate with regard to the determination de- 
scribed in that report. 

"(d) APPROPRIATE CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—As used in this section, the term 'appro- 
priate congressional committees' means the Com- 
mittee on International Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate. 

SEC. 1617. LIMITATION ON ASSISTANCE TO COUN- 
TRIES THAT RESTRICT THE TRANS- 


PORT OR DELIVERY OF UNITED 
STATES HUMANITARIAN ASSIST- 
ANCE. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) The United States Federal budget deficit 
and spending constraints require the mazimum 
efficiency in the usage of United States foreign 
assistance. 

(2) The delivery of humanitarian assistance to 
people in need is consistent with the fundamen- 
tal values of our Nation and is an important 
component of United States foreign policy. 

(3) As a matter of principle and in furtherance 
of fiscal prudence, the United States should seek 
to promote the delivery of humanitarian assist- 
ance to people in need in a manner that is both 
timely and cost effective. 
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(4) Recipients of United States assistance 
should not hinder or delay the transport or de- 
livery of United States humanitarian assistance 
to other countries. 

(b) PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE.—Section 620 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2370), as amended by this Act, is further amend- 
ed by inserting after subsection (v) (as added by 
this Act) the following new subsection: 

*(w)(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, United States assistance may not be 
made available for any country whose govern- 
ment prohibits or otherwise restricts, directly or 
indirectly, the transport or delivery of United 
States humanitarian assistance. 

“(2) The prohibition on United States assist- 
ance contained in paragraph (1) shall not apply 
if the President determines and notifies the Con- 
gress in writing that providing such assistance 
to a country is in the national security interest 
of the United States. 

"(3) A suspension or termination of United 
States assistance for any country under para- 
graph (1) shall cease to be effective when the 
President certifies in writing to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate that such 
country is no longer prohibiting or otherwise re- 
stricting, either directly or indirectly, the trans- 
port or delivery of United States humanitarian 
assistance. 

**(4)(A) At the time of the annual budget sub- 
mission to Congress, the President shall submit 
a report to the Congress describing any informa- 
tion available to the President concerning prohi- 
bitions or restrictions, direct or indirect, on the 
transport or delivery of United States humani- 
tarian assistance by the government of any 
country receiving or eligible to receive United 
States foreign assistance during the current or 
preceding fiscal year. 

) The President shall include in the report 
required by subparagraph (A) a statement as to 
whether the prohibition in paragraph (1) is 
being applied to each country for which the 
President has information available to him con- 
cerning prohibitions or restrictions, direct or in- 
direct, on the transport or delivery of United 
States humanitarian assistance. 

"(5) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘United States assistance’ has the same meaning 
given that term in section 481(e)(4) of this Act. 

TITLE XVII —CONGRESSIONAL 
STATEMENTS 


SEC. 1701. THE LAOGAI SYSTEM OF POLITICAL 
PRISONS. 


It is the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent should— 

(1) publicly condemn the continued eristence 
of the Chinese gulag, known as the Laogai, and 
call upon the Government of the People's Re- 
public of China to dismantle it and release ail of 
its political prisoners; and 

(2) instruct the appropriate diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States to cause a reso- 
lution condemning the Laogai to be put before 
the United Nations Human Rights Commission 


and work for its passage. 

SEC. 1702. DECLARATION CONGRESS REGARD- 
ING UNITED STATES 
HUMAN POLICY TOWARD 
CHINA. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) According to the 1994 State Department 
Country Reports on Human Rights Practices, 
there continue to de widespread and well-doc- 
umented human rights abuses in China, in vio- 
lation of internationally accepted norme 
(including) arbitrary and lengthy incommuni- 
cado detention, torture, and mistreatment of 
prisoners. The regime continued severe restric- 
tions on freedoms of speech, press assembly and 
association, and tightened controls on the ezer- 
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cise of these rights during 1994. Serious human 
rights abuses persisted in Tibet and other areas 
populated by ethnic minorities". 

(2) The President, in announcing his decision 
on Most Favored Nation trading status for 
China in May 1994 stated tat, China contin- 
ues to commit very serious human rights abuses. 
Even as we engage the Chinese on military, po- 
litical, and economic issues, we intend to stay 
engaged with those in China who suffer from 
human rights abuses. The United States must 
remain a champion of their liberties”. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.— It is the sense of the 
Congress that the President should take the fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1) Decline the invitation to visit China until 
and unless there is dramatic overall progress on 
human rights in China and Tibet and commu- 
nicate to the Government of China that such a 
visit cannot take place without such progress. 
Indications of overall progress would include 
the release of hundreds of political, religious, 
and labor activists; an agreement to allow 
unhindered confidential access to prisoners by 
international humanitarian agencies; enactment 
of major legal reforms such as an end to all re- 
strictions on the erercise of freedom of religion, 
revocation of the 1993 state security law, and 
the abolition of all so-called ''counter-revolu- 
tionary" crimes; an end to forced abortion, 
forced sterilization, and the provision by gov- 
ernment facilities of human fetal remains for 
consumption as food; und a decision to allow 
unrestricted access to Tibet by foreign media 
and international human rights monitors. 

(2) Seek to develop an agreement on a multi- 
lateral strategy to promote human rights in 
China. Such an agreement should include ef- 
forts to encourage greater cooperation by the 
Government of China with the human rights 
rapporteurs and working groups of the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission, as well as 
bilateral and multilateral initiatives to secure 
the unconditional release of imprisoned peaceful 
pro-democracy advocates such as Wei 
Jingsheng. 

(3) Extend an invitation to the Dalai Lama to 
visit Washington, District of Columbia, in 1996. 

(c) UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HUMAN 
RIGHTS POLICY TOWARD CHINA.—It shall be the 
policy of the United States Government to con- 
tinue to promote internationally recognized 
human rights and worker rights in China and 
Tibet. The President shall submit the following 
reports on the formulation and implementation 
of United States human rights policy toward 
China and the results of that policy to the ap- 

propriate congressional committees: 

(1) Not later than 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the President shall report 
on the status of the neu United States Human 
Rights Policy for China” announced by the 
President on May 26, 1994, including an assess- 
ment of the implementation and effectiveness of 
the policy in bringing about human rights im- 
provements in China and Tibet, with reference 
to the following specific initiatives announced 
on that date: 

(A) High-level dialogue on human rights. 

(B) Voluntary principles in the area of human 
rights for United States businesses operating in 
China. 

(C) Increased contact with and support for 
groups and individuals in China promoting law 
reform and human rights. 

(D) Increased erchanges to support human 
rights law reform in China. 

(E) The practice of all United States officials 
who visit China to meet with the broadest pos- 
sible spectrum of Chinese citizens. 

(F) Increased efforts to press United States 
views on human rights in China at the United 
Nations, the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission, and other international organiza- 
tions. 
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(G) A plan of international actions to address 
Tibet's human rights problems and to promote 
substantive discussions between the Dalai Lama 
and the Chinese Government. 

(H) An information strategy for promoting 
human rights by erpanding Chinese and Ti- 
betan language broadcasts on the Voice of 
America and establishing Radio Free Asia. 

(1) Encouraging the Chinese Government to 
permit international human rights groups to op- 
erate in and visit China. 

The report required by this paragraph shall also 

assess the progress, if any, of the People's Re- 

public of China toward ending forced abortion, 
forced sterilization, and other coercive popu- 
lation control practices. 

(2) Not later than 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the President shall report 
on the status of Chinese Government compliance 
with United States laws prohibiting the importa- 
tion into the United States of forced labor prod- 
ucts, including (but not limited to) a complete 
assessment and report on the implementation of 
the Memorandum of Understanding signed by 
the United States and China in 1992. The report 
shall include (but not be limited to) the follow- 
ing: 

(A) All efforts made by the United States Cus- 
toms Service from 1992 until the date of the re- 
port to investigate forced labor erports and to 
conduct unannounced unrestricted inspections 
of suspected forced labor sites in China, and the 
extent to which Chinese authorities cooperated 
with such investigations. 

(B) Recommendations of what further steps 
might be taken to enhance United States effec- 
tiveness in prohibiting forced labor exports to 
the United States from China. 

SEC. 1703. UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH THE 
FORMER YUGOSLAV REPUBLIC OF 
MACEDONIA (FYROM). 

It is the sense of the Congress that the Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FYROM) 
should be eligible for all United States foreign 
assistance programs, including programs of the 
Export-Import Bank and the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, if the government con- 
tinues to respect the rights of all ethnic minori- 
ties. 

SEC. 1704. DISPLACED PERSONS. 

It is the sense of the Congress that of the 
amounts made available to the United Nations 
Development Program (and United Nations De- 
velopment Program-Administered Funds), at 
least $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1996 and 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1997 should be avail- 
able for programs and services conducted in co- 
operation with the International Organization 
for Migration, the International Committee for 
the Red Cross, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, for persons who are displaced within their 
countries of nationality. 

SEC. 1705. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON BORDER 
CROSSING FEES. 


It is the sense of the Congress that the United 
States Government should not impose or collect 
a border crossing fee along its borders with Can- 
ada and Mexico. 

SEC. 1706. INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS. 

Taking into consideration the long-term com- 
mitment by the United States to the affairs of 
this Hemisphere and the need to build further 
upon the linkages between the United States 
and its neighbors, the Secretary of State, in al- 
locating the level of resources for international 
organizations, should make every effort to pay 
the full United States assessed funding levels for 
the Organization of American States and the 
Pan American Health Organization so that 
these two entities, which are uniquely depend- 
ent on United States contributions, have ade- 
quate resources to contribute effectively to 
United States foreign policy initiatives. 
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SEC. 1707. G COSTS FOR INTER- 


ESCALATINI 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING ACTIVI- 
TIES. 


It is the sense of the Congress that the execu- 
tive branch should cease obligating the United 
States to pay for international peacekeeping op- 
erations in excess of funds specifically author- 
ized and appropriated for this purpose. 

SEC. 1708. VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA ON TAIWAN. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of China on Taiwan should 
be admitted to the United States for a visit in 
1996 with all appropriate courtesies. 

SEC. 1709. REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON TAIWAN'S 
PARTICIPATION IN GATT AND WTO. 

It is the sense of the Congress that.— 

(1) the United States should separate the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan's application for 
membership in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) and the World Trade Orga- 
nization (WTO) from the People's Republic of 
China's application for membership in such or- 
ganizations; 

(2) the United States should support the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan's earliest member- 
ship in the GATT and the WTO if it meets full 
and legitimate membership criteria, including 
the elimination of inappropriate tariff levels and 
nontariff barriers; 

(3) the United States should support the mem- 
bership of the People's Republic of China in the 
GATT and the WTO only if a sound bilateral 
commercial agreement is reached between the 
United States and the People's Republic of 
China, and that the People's Republic of China 
makes significant progress in making its eco- 
nomic system compatible with GATT and WTO 
principles; and 

(4) the People's Republic of China's applica- 
tion for membership in the GATT and the WTO 
should be reviewed strictly in accordance with 
the rules, guidelines, principles, precedents, and 
practices of the GATT and the WTO. 

SEC. 1710. INDUSTRIAL PARK FOR GAZA OR THE 
WEST BANK. 


(a) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 

(1) the United States should take prompt, visi- 
ble action before the coming elections in Gaza 
and Jericho that promises hope and jobs to Pal- 
estinians; 

(2) the rapid development of an industrial 
park in Gaza or the West Bank, closely coordi- 
nated with private sector investors, will provide 
a clear sign of opportunity resulting from peace 
with Israel; 

(3) the decision to site the industrial park 
should give special consideration to the ex- 
tremely difficult economic conditions in Gaza 
and the West Bank; 

(4) the President should appoint a special co- 
ordinator to coordinate the rapid development 
of an industrial park in Gaza or the West Bank 
and to begin the recruitment of United States 
investors; and 

(5) the Secretary of State should direct a 
short-term review and implementation of United 
States assistance plans to assist in speeding the 
flow of goods and services between Israel and 
Gaza and the West Bank while increasing secu- 
rity among those areas. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the President 
Shall prepare and transmit to the Congress a re- 
port detailing the following: 

(1) All actions taken by the President to estab- 
lish an industrial park in Gaza or the West 
Bank. — 

(2) Funds planned for erpenditure to develop 
such industrial park. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, 
BILL GOODLING, 
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HENRY J. HYDE, 

Toby ROTH, 

DouG BEREUTER, 

CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH, 

DAN BURTON, 

ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN ASHCROFT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1561) to 
authorize appropriations for the Department 
of State, the United States Information 
Agency, and related agencies, and for other 
purposes, submit the following joint state- 
ment to the House and the Senate in expla- 
nation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the managers and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck all of the 
House bill after the enacting clause and in- 
serted a substitute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment that is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed to 
in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and cleri- 
cal changes. 

DIVISION A 
TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Short title 


The House bill (sec. 101) provides a short 
title for this Division, the “Foreign Affairs 
Agencies Consolidation Act of 1995.“ 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1001) provides 
a short title for this Division, the Foreign 
Affairs Reinvention Act of 1995.“ 

The conference substitute provides a short 
title for this Division, the Foreign Affairs 
Agencies Consolidation Act of 1996. 
Congressional findings 

The House bill (sec. 102) sets forth congres- 
sional findings that the United States must 
remain engaged in international affairs; that 
the U.S. budget deficit requires streamlining 
of government programs and activities, in- 
cluding foreign programs and activities; and 
that, as part of the downsizing of the inter- 
national affairs budget, the proliferation of 
foreign affairs agencies that occurred during 
the Cold War must be reversed and the lead- 
ership of the Secretary of State strength- 
ened. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Purposes 

The House bill (sec. 103) states that the 
purposes of the Division are to consolidate 
and reinvent the foreign affairs agencies of 
the United States within the Department of 
State; provide for the reorganization of the 
Department of State; strengthen the coordi- 
nation of U.S. foreign policy; and to abolish 
not later than March 1, 1997, the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), the United States Informa- 
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tion Agency (USIA), the International Devel- 
opment Cooperation Agency, and the Agency 
for International Development (AID). 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1002) states 
that the purposes of the Division are, inter 
alia, to reorganize and reinvent the foreign 
affairs agencies of the United States within 
the Department of State, to assist in con- 
gressional efforts to balance the Federal 
budget, to ensure that the United States 
maintains adequate representation abroad 
within budgetary constraints, and to encour- 
age United States foreign affairs agencies to 
maintain a high percentage of the best quali- 
fied United States Government employees 
while downsizing significantly the total 
number of employees of such agencies. 

The conference substitute (sec. 103) con- 
tains a combination of the purposes set forth 
in the House bill and the Senate amendment. 
Definitions 

The House bill (sec. 104) defines terms used 
within this Division of the House bill. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1624) defines 
terms used within this Division of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The conference substitute (sec. 104) is sub- 
stantially identical to the House bill. 

Office of the Secretary of State 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1101) amends 
the State Department Basic Authorities Act 
to provide that the Secretary of State shall 
be the principal foreign policy adviser to the 
President and shall be responsible for the 
overall direction, coordination, and super- 
vision of the interdepartmental activities of 
the Government abroad. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Assumption of duties by incumbent employees 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1102) provides 
that individuals appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and per- 
forming duties substantially similar to the 
duties of a new office to be created pursuant 
to this Division may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of State, assume the duties of such 
new office and shall not be required to be re- 
appointed. 

The House bill (secs. 222(c), 322(a)(2), 
322(b)(2), and 422(b) provides that officials 
appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate may be appointed in an 
acting capacity to new offices created pursu- 
ant to this Division until the President 
nominates and the Senate confirms a perma- 
nent appointee. 

The conference substitute (sec. 614(b)) is 
similar to the Senate amendment. 
Procedures for coordination of Government per- 

sonnel at overseas posts 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1104) amends 
the Foreign Service Act of 1980 to require 
heads of Executive departments and agencies 
to obtain the approval of chiefs of mission 
regarding changes in the size, composition, 
or mandate of employees of such depart- 
ments and agencies in foreign countries, and 
to require compliance with the procedures of 
National Security Decision Directive 38. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 102) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 

TITLE II—UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND 

DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
Effective date 

The House bill (sec. 201) provides that this 
title and the amendments made by this title 
(other than section 221) shall take effect on 
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March 1, 1997, or on an earlier date an- 
nounced by the President in the Federal Reg- 
ister, which date may be not earlier than 60 
calendar days (excluding any days on which 
either House of Congress is not in session be- 
cause of a sine die adjournment) after the 
President has submitted a reorganization 
plan to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress pursuant to section 221. Section 221 
shall take effect on the date of enactment. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1207) provides 
that this title and the amendments made by 
this title shall take effect in the event that 
the President does not transmit to Congress 
within six months of the date of enactment 
a reorganization plan meeting the objectives 
of section 1501(a)(2) of the Senate bill. 

The conference substitute (sec. 201) is simi- 
lar to the House bill. 


References in title 


The House bill (sec. 202) states that, except 
as otherwise provided, the references in this 
title to provisions of law shall be considered 
references to the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1201(c)) is 
similar to the House bill. 

The conference substitute contains no 
comparable provision. 

Abolition of United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 

The House bill (sec. 211) abolishes ACDA. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1201 (a)) is 
similar to the House bill. 

The conference substitute (sec. 211) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 

Transfer of functions to Secretary of State 

The House bill (sec. 212) transfers to the 
Secretary of State all functions of the Direc- 
tor of ACDA and of ACDA. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 212) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 

Reorganization plan 

The House bill (sec. 221) provides that, not 
later than March 1, 1996, the President, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State and 
the Director of ACDA, shall submit a reorga- 
nization plan to the appropriate committees 
of Congress. The plan is to provide for the 
abolition of ACDA; the transfer of ACDA's 
functions and personnel to the Department 
of State; and the consolidation, reorganiza- 
tion, and streamlining of the Department of 
State upon the transfer in order to carry out 
the transferred functions. The plan is to 
identify the functions of ACDA that are to 
be transferred; the personnel and positions of 
ACDA and the Department that are to be 
transferred, separated, or eliminated; specify 
the consolidations and reorganizations with- 
in the Department that will be required; 
specify the funds available to ACDA that 
will be transferred; specify the proposed allo- 
cations within the Department of unex- 
pended funds that are to be transferred from 
ACDA; and specify the proposed disposition 
of the property, facilities, contracts, records, 
and other assets and liabilities of ACDA. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1603) provides 
that, in the event that the President does 
not transmit to Congress within six months 
of the date of enactment a reorganization 
plan meeting the objectives of section 
1501(4(2) of the Senate amendment, the 
President shall, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, transmit a reorganiza- 
tion plan with respect to ACDA to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress. The plan is 
to provide for substantially the same mat- 
ters as the plan submitted under the House 
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bill. A plan transmitted under this section 
shall become effective after 90 calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress, unless 
Congress enacts a joint resolution disapprov- 
ing the plan. The Senate amendment further 
requires a reduction in employees and in 
funds available for salaries and expenses in 
the event that a plan transmitted under this 
section takes effect. 

The conference substitute (sec. 601) is simi- 
lar to the House bill, except that the plan is 
to be submitted not later than October 1, 
1996. In addition, the requirement for sub- 
mission of the plan shall not apply if the 
President exercises the waiver authority of 
section 602 of the conference substitute with 
respect to ACDA. A plan submitted pursuant 
to this section may be modified by the Presi- 
dent on the basis of consultations with the 
appropriate congressional committees. A 
plan submitted pursuant to this section shall 
become effective on the earlier of March 1, 
1997, or such date as the President shall de- 
termine to be appropriate and announce by 
notice published in the Federal Register. 

The Committee notes that ACDA's single- 
mission focus has permitted the agency to 
develop over the years unique expertise and 
experience among its personnel in arms con- 
trol matters. The Department of State has 
needed to develop similar expertise within 
the Bureau of Political-Military Affairs and 
elsewhere. However, the personnel system of 
the Department, which emphasizes the devel- 
opment of broad expertise among the Depart- 
ment's employees so as to equip them to ef- 
fectively carry out the Department's many 
missions, has necessarily limited the Depart- 
ment's ability to match the training and ex- 
perience in arms control matters that is 
found within ACDA. 

The Committee believes that it would be 
detrimental to the interests of the United 
States for the expertise and experience of 
ACDA personnel to be lost as a result of the 
consolidation of ACDA with the Department 
of State. Accordingly, the Committee would 
expect any reorganization plan applicable to 
ACDA submitted pursuant to section 601 of 
the conference substitute to be designed, to 
the maximum extent feasible, to ensure that 
the unique expertise and experience of ACDA 
personnel is not lost to the United States 
Government as a result of the consolidation. 
Principal officers 

The House bill (sec. 222) amends the State 
Department Basic Authorities Act to estab- 
lish the new position within the Department 
of State of Coordinator for Arms Control and 
Disarmament, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador-at-Large. The Coordinator 
heads the Bureau of Arms Control and Disar- 
mament and reports directly to the Sec- 
retary of State. In addition, an amendment 
to the National Security Act of 1947 provides 
that the Coordinator shall serve as a statu- 
tory advisor to the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 213) is sub- 
stantially identical to the House bill. 
References 

The House bill (sec. 244) provides that any 
reference in any statute or other official doc- 
ument or proceeding to the Director of 
ACDA shall be deemed to refer to the Sec- 
retary of State, and any reference to ACDA 
Shall be deemed to refer to the Department 
of State. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1206) is vir- 
tually identical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 221) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 
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Repeal of establishment of Agency 

The House bill (sec. 242) repeals section 21 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
(relating to the establishment of ACDA). 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1201(b)) is 
substantially identical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 222) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 


Repeal of positions and offices 
The House bill (sec. 243) repeals provisions 

of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act 

establishing positions and offices within 

ACDA. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1202) is sub- 
stantially identical, except that the provi- 
sion establishing the ACDA Inspector Gen- 
eral is not repealed. 

The conference substitute (secs. 223 and 
501) is similar to the House bill. 

Transfer of authorities and functions under the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act to the 
Secretary of State 

The House bill (sec. 244) transfers authori- 
ties and functions of ACDA and the Director 
of ACDA to the Department of State and to 
the Secretary of State. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1203) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 224) is 
based on the House bill. 

Conforming amendments 
The House bill (sec. 225) makes conforming 

amendments to other provisions of the Arms 

Control and Disarmament Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1205) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 225) is 
based on the House bill. 

Authorization of appropriations 
The Senate amendment (sec. 1204) makes a 

conforming amendment to the Foreign Rela- 

tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 

and 1995. 

The House bill has no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

TITLE III—UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 

Effective date 
The House bill (sec. 301) provides that this 

title and the amendments made by this title 

(other than section 321) shall take effect on 

March 1, 1997, or on an earlier date an- 

nounced by the President in the Federal Reg- 

ister, which date may be not earlier than 60 

calendar days (excluding any days on which 

either House of Congress is not in session be- 
cause of a sine die adjournment) after the 

President has submitted a reorganization 

plan to the appropriate committees of Con- 

gress pursuant to section 321. Section 321 

shall take effect on the date of enactment. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1329) provides 
that this title and the amendments made by 
this title shall take effect in the event that 
the President does not transmit to Congress 
within six months of the date of enactment 
a reorganization plan meeting the objectives 
of section 1501(a)(2) of the Senate bill. 

The conference substitute (sec. 301) is simi- 
lar to the House bill. 

Abolition of United States Information Agency 
The House bill (sec. 311) abolishes USIA. 
The Senate amendment (sec. 1301) is sub- 

stantially identical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 311) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 

Transfer of functions to Secretary of State 
The House bill (sec. 312) transfers to the 

Secretary of State all functions of the Direc- 

tor of USIA and of USIA. 
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The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 312) is simi- 
lar to the House bill, but includes a special 
provision governing transfer of the Broad- 
casting Board of Governors to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Reorganization plan 

The House bill (sec 321) provides that, not 
later than March 1, 1996, the President, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State and 
the Director of USIA, shall submit a reorga- 
nization plan to the appropriate committees 
of Congress. The plan is to provide for the 
abolition of USIA; the transfer of USIA's 
functions and personnel to the Department 
of State; and the consolidation, reorganiza- 
tion, and streamlining of the Department of 
State upon the transfer in order to carry out 
the transferred functions. The plan is to 
identify the functions of USIA that are to be 
transferred; the personnel and positions of 
USIA and the Department that are to be 
transferred, separated, or eliminated; specify 
the consolidations and reorganizations with- 
in the Department that will be required; 
specify the funds available to USIA that will 
be transferred; specify the proposed alloca- 
tions within the Department of unexpended 
funds that are to be transferred from USIA; 
and specify the proposed disposition of the 
property, facilities, contracts, records, an^ 
other assets and liabilities of USIA. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1604) provides 
that, in the event that the President does 
not transmit to Congress within six months 
of the date of enactment a reorganization 
plan meeting the objectives of section 
1501(4)2) of the Senate amendment, the 
President shall, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, transmit a reorganiza- 
tion plan with respect to USIA to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress. The plan is 
to provide for substantially the same mat- 
ters as the plan submitted under the House 
bill. A plan transmitted under this section 
shall become effective after 90 calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress, unless 
Congress enacts a joint resolution disapprov- 
ing the plan. The Senate amendment further 
requires a reduction in employees and in 
funds available for salaries and expenses in 
the event that a plan transmitted under this 
section takes effect. 

The conference substitute (sec. 601) is simi- 
lar to the House bill, except that the plan is 
to be submitted not later than October 1, 
1996. In addition, the requirement for sub- 
mission of the plan shall not apply if the 
President exercises the waiver authority of 
section 602 of the conference substitute with 
respect to USIA. A plan submitted pursuant 
to this section may be modified by the Presi- 
dent on the basis of consultations with the 
appropriate congressional committees. A 
plan submitted pursuant to this section shall 
become effective on the earlier of March 1, 
1997, or such date as the President shall de- 
termine to be appropriate and announce by 
notice published in the Federal Register. 
Principal officers 

The House bill (sec. 322) amends the State 
Department Basic Authorities Act to estab- 
lish the new positions within the Depart- 
ment of State of Under Secretary for Public 
Diplomacy, Assistant Secretary for Aca- 


demic Programs and Cultural Exchanges,. 


&nd Assistant Secretary for Information, 
Policy, and Programs. Both assistant sec- 
retaries shall report to the under secretary. 
The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 
The conference substitute (sec. 313) amends 
the State Department Basic Authorities Act 
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to establish within the Department of State 
the position of Under Secretary for Public 
Diplomacy, but does not establish any assist- 
ant secretary positions. 
References 

The House bill (sec. 341) provides that any 
reference in any statute or other official doc- 
ument or proceeding to the Director of USIA 
Shall be deemed to refer to the Secretary of 
State, and any reference to USIA shall be 
deemed to refer to the Department of State. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1302) is vir- 
tually identical. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 


Abolition of Office of Inspector General of the 
United States Information Agency and 
transfer of functions to Office of Inspector 
General of the Department of State 

The House bill (sec. 342) abolishes the Of- 
fice of Inspector General of USIA, and trans- 
fers the functions of that Office to the Office 
of Inspector General of the Department of 

State. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 502) is vir- 
tually identical to the House bill. 


Amendments to title 5 


'The House bill (sec. 343) makes conforming 
amendments to title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1303) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 322) is iden- 
tical. 


Amendments to United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 


The House bill (sec. 344) makes conforming 
amendments to the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1304) is simi- 


lar. 
The conference substitute (sec. 323) is simi- 
lar 


Amendments to the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Fulbright- 
Hays Act) 

The House bill (sec. 345) makes conforming 
amendments to the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1305) is simi- 
lar. 
The conference substitute (sec. 324) is simi- 
lar. 

International broadcasting activities 


The House bill (sec. 346) makes conforming 
amendments to the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995, 
and to title 5 of the United States Code. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1306) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 325) is simi- 


Television broadcasting to Cuba 


The House bill (sec. 347) makes conforming 
amendments to the Television Broadcasting 
to Cuba Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1307) is simi- 
lar. 
The conference substitute (sec. 326) is simi- 
lar. 

Radio broadcasting to Cuba 

The House bill (sec. 348) makes conforming 
amendments to the Radio Broadcasting to 
Cuba Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1308) is simi- 
lar. 
The conference substitute (sec. 327) is simi- 
lar. 
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National Endowment for Democracy 

The House bill (sec. 349) makes conforming 
amendments to Public Law 98-164. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1309) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 328) is simi- 
lar. 


United States Scholarship Program for Develop- 
ing Countries 

The House bill (sec. 350) makes conforming 
amendments to the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1310) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 329) is simi- 
lar 


Fascell Fellowship Board 

The House bill (sec. 351) makes conforming 
amendments to the Fascell Fellowship Act. 

The Senate bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 330) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 
National Security Education Board 

The House bill (sec. 352) makes conforming 
amendments to the Intelligence Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Year 1992. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1311) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 331) is iden- 
tical to the Senate amendment. 
Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange 

Between North and South 

The House bill (sec. 353) makes conforming 
amendments to the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1312) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 332) is iden- 
tical. 
East-West Center 

The House bill (sec. 354) makes conforming 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act of 
1960. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1313) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 333) is iden- 
tical. 
Mission of the Department of State 

The House bill (sec. 334) makes conforming 
amendments to the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Year 1979. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1314) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 334) is simi- 
lar. 
Consolidation of administrative services 


The House bill (sec. 356) makes conforming 
amendments to the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1315) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 335) is simi- 
lar. 


Grants 


The House bill (sec. 357) makes conforming 
amendments to the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1316) is simi- 
lar. 
The conference substitute (sec. 336) is simi- 


Ban on domestic activities 


The House bill (sec. 358) makes conforming 
amendments to the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1317) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 337) is simi- 
lar. 
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Conforming repeal to the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act 

The House bill (sec. 359) makes a conform- 
ing amendment to the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1318) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 338) is iden- 
tical. 
Repeal relating to procurement of legal services 

The House bill (sec. 360) makes a conform- 
ing amendment to the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1319) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 339) is iden- 
tical. 
Repeal relating to payment of subsistence ez- 

penses 

The House bill (sec. 361) makes a conform- 
ing amendment to the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1320) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 340) is iden- 
tical. 
Conforming amendment to the SEED Act 

The House bill (sec. 362) makes a conform- 
ing amendment to the Support for East Eu- 
ropean Democracies Act of 1989. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1321) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 341) is iden- 
tical. 


International Cultural and Trade Center Com- 
mission 

The House bill (sec. 363) makes conforming 
amendments to the Federal Triangle Devel- 
opment Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1322) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 342) is simi- 
lar. 
Foreign Service Act of 1980 

The House bill (sec. 364) makes conforming 
amendments to the Foreign Service Act of 
1980. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 
Au Pair programs 

The House bill (sec. 365) makes a conform- 
ing amendment to the Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowship Act of 1990. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 
Exchange program with countries in transition 

from totalitarianism to democracy 

The House bill (sec. 366) makes conforming 
amendments to the National and Community 
Service Act of 1990. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1324) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 344) is iden- 
tical. 
Edmund S. Muskie Fellowship Program 


The House bill (sec. 367) makes conforming 
amendments to the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1324) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 345) is simi- 
lar. os 
Implementation of Convention on Cultural 

Property 

The House bill (sec. 368) makes conforming 
amendments to the Convention on Cultural 
Property Implementation Act. 
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The Senate amendment (sec. 1326) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 346) is iden- 
tical. 

Mike Mansfield Fellowships 

The House bill (sec. 369) makes conforming 
a amendment to the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1327) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 347) is simi- 
lar. 

Other laws referenced in Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1977 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1323) makes 
conforming amendments to various public 
laws referenced in Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1977. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 343) is iden- 
tical to the Senate amendment. 

United States Advisory Committee for Public Di- 
plomacy 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1328) makes 
conforming amendments to the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 348) is iden- 
ticalto the Senate amendment. 

TITLE IV—AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Effective date 

The House bill (sec. 401) provides that this 
title and the amendments made by this title 
(other than section 421) shall take effect on 
March 1, 1997, or on an earlier date an- 
nounced by the President in the Federal Reg- 
ister, which date may be not earlier than 60 
calendar days (excluding any days on which 
either House of Congress is not in session be- 
cause of a sine die adjournment) after the 
President has submitted a reorganization 
plan to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress pursuant to section 421. Section 421 
shall take effect on the date of enactment. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1412) provides 
that this title and the amendments made by 
this title shall take effect in the event that 
the President does not transmit to Congress 
within six months of the date of enactment 
a reorganization plan meeting the objectives 
of section 1501(2)(2) of the Senate bill. 

The conference substitute (sec. 401) is simi- 
lar to the House bill. 

References in title 

The House bill (sec. 402) states that, except 
as otherwise provided, the references in this 
title to provisions of law shall be considered 
references to the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1401(b) is 
similar to the House bill. 

The conference substitute contains no 
comparable provision. 

Abolition of Agency for International Develop- 
ment 

The House bill (sec. 411) abolishes AID and 
the United States International Develop- 
ment Cooperation Agency. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1401(a)) is 
similar to the House bill. 

The conference substitute (sec. 411) is simi- 
lar to the House bill, but states that the abo- 
lition of AID shall not be interpreted to 
apply to the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. 

Transfer of functions to Secretary of State 

The House bill (sec. 412) transfers to the 
Secretary of State all functions of the Ad- 
ministrator of AID and of AID. 
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The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 412) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 

Reorganization plan 

The House bill (sec 421) provides that, not 
later than March 1, 1996, the President, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State and 
the Director of AID, shall submit a reorga- 
nization plan to the appropriate committees 
of Congress. The plan is to provide for the 
abolition of AID; the transfer of AID’s func- 
tions and personnel to the Department of 
State; and the consolidation, reorganization, 
and streamlining of the Department of State 
upon the transfer in order to carry out the 
transferred functions. The plan is to identify 
the functions of AID that are to be trans- 
ferred; the personnel and positions of AID 
and the Department that are to be trans- 
ferred, separated, or eliminated; specify the 
consolidations and reorganizations within 
the Department that will be required; specify 
the funds available to AID that will be trans- 
ferred; specify the proposed allocations with- 
in the Department of unexpended funds that 
are to be transferred from AID; and specify 
the proposed disposition of the property, fa- 
cilities, contracts, records, and other assets 
and liabilities of AID. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1605) provides 
that, in the event that the President does 
not transmit to Congress within six months 
of the date of enactment a reorganization 
plan meeting the objectives of section 
1501(4)(2) of the Senate amendment, the 
President shall, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, transmit a reorganiza- 
tion plan with respect to AID to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress. The plan is 
to provide for substantially the same mat- 
ters as the plan submitted under the House 
bill. A plan transmitted under this section 
shall become effective after 90 calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress, unless 
Congress enacts a joint resolution disapprov- 
ing the plan. The Senate amendment further 
requires a reduction in employees and in 
funds available for salaries and expenses in 
the event that a plan transmitted under this 
section takes effect. 

The conference substitute (sec. 601) is simi- 
lar to the House bill, except that the plan is 
to be submitted not later than October 1, 
1996. In addition, the requirement for sub- 
mission of the plan shall not apply if the 
President exercise the waiver authority of 
section 602 of the conference substitute with 
respect to AID. A plan submitted pursuant to 
this section may be modified by the Presi- 
dent on the basis of consultations with the 
appropriate congressional committees. A 
plan submitted pursuant to this section shall 
become effective on the earlier of March 1, 
1997, or such date as the President shall de- 
termine to be appropriate and announce by 
notice published in the Federal Register. 
Principal officers 

The House bill (sec. 422) amends the State 
Department Basic Authorities Act to estab- 
lish the new position within the Department 
of State of Under Secretary for Development 
and Economic Affairs. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 413) is simi- 
lar to the House bill, but designates the new 
under secretary as the Under Secretary for 
Development and for Economic and Commer- 
cial Affairs. 

The committee of conference intends the 
Under Secretary for Development and for 
Economic and Commercial Affairs to be re- 
sponsible for, inter alia, the administration 
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of funds under the Sustainable Development, 

Development Fund for Africa, SEED, FREE- 

DOM Support, ESF, Disaster, Housing Guar- 

antee, Small and Micro-enterprise, PL-480 

Titles II & III, American Schools and Hos- 

pitals Abroad, and International Fund for 

Ireland accounts. The committee of con- 

ference intends this list of accounts to be the 

minimum number of accounts administered 
by the Under Secretary. Should the Adminis- 
tration wish, the committee of conference 
would welcome the movement of other for- 
eign assistance programs under the Under 

Secretary's administration. 

References 

The House bill (sec. 441) provides that any 
reference in any statute or other official doc- 
ument or proceeding to the Administrator of 

AID shall be deemed to refer to the Sec- 

retary of State, and any reference to AID 

Shall be deemed to refer to the Department 

of State. 

The Senate amendment (secs. 1402 and 1411) 
is similar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 421) is simi- 
lar. 

Abolition of Office of Inspector General of o 
Agency for International Development a 
transfer of functions to Office of prese 
General of the Department of State 

The House bill (sec. 442) abolishes the Of- 
fice of Inspector General of AID, and trans- 
fers the functions of that Office to the Office 
of Inspector General of the Department of 

State. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 414) is simi- 
lar to the House bill. 

Abolition of Chief Financial Officer of the 
Agency for International Development and 
transfer of functions to Chief Financial Of- 
ficer Department of State 

The House bill (sec. 443) abolishes the Of- 
fice of Chief Financial Officer of AID, and 
transfers the functions of that Office to the 

Office of Chief Financial Officer of the De- 

partment of State. 

The Senate bill (sec. 1410) abolishes the Of- 
fice of Chief Financial Officer of AID. 

The conference substitute (sec. 415) is simi- 
lar to the House bill. 

Amendments to title 5, United States Code 


The House bill (sec. 444) makes conforming 
amendments to title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

The Senate bill (sec. 1408) is similar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 427) is simi- 
lar. 

Public Law 480 Program 


The House bill (sec. 445) makes conforming 
amendments to the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954. 

The Senate substitute (sec. 1407) is similar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 426) is simi- 
lar. 

Erercise of functions by the Secretary of State 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1403) makes 
conforming amendments to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 422) is simi- 
lar to the Senate amendment. 

Repeal of positions; employment and contract- 
ing authorities 
Development Loan Committee — 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1405) makes 
conforming amendments to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 
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The conference substitute (sec. 424) is iden- 
tical to the Senate amendment. 


Development Coordination Committee 


The Senate amendment (sec. 1406) makes 
conforming amendments to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

'The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 425) is iden- 
tical to the Senate amendment. 


Trade Promotion Coordinating Committee 


The Senate amendment (sec. 1409) makes 
conforming amendments to the Export En- 
hancement Act of 1988. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 428) is iden- 
tical to the Senate amendment. 

Additional conforming amendments 

The conference substitute (sec. 429) con- 
tains additional conforming amendments to 
various public laws. 

The House bill and the Senate amendment 
do not contain similar provisions. 

TITLE V—TRANSITION 
Reorganization of the Department of State and 
the Independent Foreign Affairs Agencies 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1501) provides 
that if the President does not submit to Con- 
gro a reorganization plan meeting specified 
objectives within six months of the date of 
enactment, ACDA, USIA, and AID are to be 
abolished in accordance with titles II, III, 
and IV of this Division. If the President in 
fact submits such a plan in a timely fashion, 
titles II, III, and IV do not come into effect. 
The specified objectives of such a reorganiza- 
tion plan include the streamlining and reor- 
ganization of the foreign affairs agencies, 
and the achievement of $1.7 billion in savings 
over five years calculated from an FY 1995 
baseline. Not more than 30 percent of the 
savings is to be realized from reductions in 
program levels, and not more than 15 percent 
may come from the administrative expenses 
of the Department of State. A reorganization 
plan transmitted pursuant to this section 
Shall take effect after 90 calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress, unless Con- 
gress enacts a joint resolution disapproving 
the plan. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 602) per- 
mits the President to waive the applicability 
of two of the following three titles of this Di- 
vision: titles II, III, and IV. In order to exer- 
cise this waiver, the President must include 
& certification to the Congress in the reorga- 
nization plan that is required by section 601 
to be submitted to Congress no later than 
October 1, 1996. In this certification, the 
President must affirm that the reorganiza- 
tion plan he has submitted pursuant to sec- 
tion 601 will achieve savings of $1.7 billion in 
budget authority over the four-year period of 
1996-1999, with not more than 30 percent of 
the savings realized from reductions in pro- 
gram levels. The President must also certify 
that the plan conforms to the authorization 
levels for agency operating expenses for the 
years 1996-1999 set forth in Division B. Inas- 
much as the authorization levels for agency 
operating expenses for those years dictate 
approximately $1.3 billion in savings from 
the 1995 level, and the remaining $500 million 
of the required $1.7 billion in savings can 
come from program cuts, the first two ele- 
ments of the President's certification are in- 
tended to be complementary. Finally, the 
President must certify that preservation of 
any agency that otherwise would be abol- 
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ished is important to the national interest of 
the United States. 
Reorganization authority 

The House bill (sec. 501) authorizes the 
Secretary of State to allocate or reallocate 
functions transferred to the Department 
among the officers of the Department, and to 
establish, consolidate, alter, or discontinue 
organizational entities within the Depart- 
ment as necessary to carry out any reorga- 
nization under this Division. This authority 
does not extend to the abolition of organiza- 
tional entities or offices established by law, 
or to the alteration of any delegation of 
functions required by law. A reorganization 
plan prepared pursuant to this Division may 
not have the effect of creating a new depart- 
ment or agency, continuing functions beyond 
the period authorized by law, authorizing the 
exercise of functions not otherwise author- 
ized by law, or increasing the term of an of- 
fice beyond that provided by law. Any such 
reorganization plan shall provide for a twen- 
ty-percent reduction applicable to each of 
the first two fiscal years after implementa- 
tion of such plan in the total level of expend- 
itures for the functions transferred to the 
Department of State from the amounts ap- 
propriated for such transferred functions for 
fiscal year 1995. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1606) specifies 
requirements and limitations applicable to 
reorganization plans transmitted pursuant 
to this Division. 

The conference substitute (sec. 611) is simi- 
lar to the House bill, but omits the require- 
ment that a reorganization plan transmitted 
pursuant to this Division provide for a twen- 
ty-percent reduction in expenditures follow- 
ing the transfer of functions to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Transfer and allocation of appropriations and 
personnel 

The House bill (sec. 502) provides that per- 
sonnel, assets, liabilities, contracts, prop- 
erty, records, and unexpended appropriations 
balances of abolished agencies shall be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of State. Unexpended 
and unobligated funds that are so transferred 
shall be used only for the purposes for which 
they were originally authorized and appro- 
priated. When an agency is abolished, the 
limit on the number of members of the for- 
eign service that may be employed by that 
agency shall be added to the limit for the De- 
partment of State. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1612) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 612) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 

Incidental transfers 

The House bill (sec. 503) provides that the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, is authorized to make such inciden- 
tal dispositions of personnel, assets, liabil- 
ities, contracts, property, records, and unex- 
pended balances of appropriations as may be 
necessary to carry out this Division. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 613) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 

Effect on personnel 

The House bill (sec. 504) provides that per- 
sonnel holding Executive Schedule positions 
who are transferred to the Department of 
State shall continue to be compensated at a 
rate not less than that of their previous posi- 
tion. Positions whose incumbents are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, the functions of which are trans- 
ferred, shall terminate upon the transfer. 
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Employees in the career Senior Executive 
Service transferred pursuant to any title of 
this Division shall be placed a position at the 
Department of State comparable to the posi- 
tion previously held by the employee. Trans- 
ferring employees shall be provided reason- 
able notice of new positions and assignments 
prior to their transfer pursuant to any title 
of this Division. Foreign service personnel 
transferred to the Department of State pur- 
suant to any title of this Division shall be el- 
igible for any assignment open to foreign 
service personnel within the Department for 
which they are qualified. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1611) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 614) is 
based on the House bill. 
Savings provisions 

The House bill (sec. 505) provides that all 
orders, rules, regulations, agreements, con- 
tracts, and other administrative actions of 
the agencies abolished under this Division 
shall remain in effect according to their 
terms. Pending proceedings shall not be af- 
fected by the transfer of functions of the 
&bolished agencies to the Department of 
State. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1619) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 616) is iden- 
ticalto the House bill. 
Property and facilities 

The House bill (sec. 506) provides that the 
Secretary of State shall review the property 
and facilities transferred to the Department 
to determine whether they are required by 
the Department. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1614) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 617) is 
based on the House bill. 
Authority of Secretary to facilitate transition 

The House bill (sec. 507) authorizes the 
Secretary of State to utilize the services of 
employees and the funds of the agencies that 
are to be abolished pursuant to this Division 
in order to facilitate the transfer of func- 
tions to the Department. ; 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1621) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 618) is 
based on the House bill. 


Recommendations for additional conforming 
amendments 


The House bill (sec. 508) urges the Presi- 
dent to submit recommendations for addi- 
tional technical and conforming amend- 
ments to reflect the changes made by this 
Division. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1622) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 619) is 
based on the House bill. 


Final report 


The House bill (sec. 509) provides that, not 
later than October 1, 1998, the President, in 
consultation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, shall submit to the 
appropriate congressional committees a final 
&ccounting of the finances of the abolished 
agencies. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1623) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 620) is 
based on the House bill. 


Transfer of function 


The House bill (sec. 510) provides that any 
determination as to whether a transfer of 
function carried out under this Division con- 
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stitutes a transfer of function for purposes of 
subchapter I of chapter 35 of title 5 of the 
United States Code shall be made without re- 
gard to whether the function transferred is 
identical to functions already performed by 
the receiving agency. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 621) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 


Severability 


The House bill (sec. 511) provides that if 
any provision of this Division is held invalid, 
the remainder of the Division shall not be af- 
fected. 

The Senate bill (sec. 1620) is similar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 622) is iden- 
tical to the House bill. 

Amendments or modification to reorganization 
plans 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1607) permits 
the President to submit to Congress amend- 
ments to reorganization plans previously 
submitted pursuant to this Division. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 601(d)) per- 
mits the President to modify or revise a re- 
organization plan transmitted to the Con- 
gress. 

Procedures for congressional consideriton of 
reorganization plans 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1608) estab- 
lishes procedures for expedited congressional 
consideration of a reorganization plan trans- 
mitted pursuant to this Division. Under 
these procedures, if a joint resolution were 
enacted disapproving & reorganization plan, 
that plan would not take effect. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. The committee of conference 
concluded that expedited procedures for con- 
gressional resolutions to disapprove reorga- 
nization plans are unnecessary for two rea- 
sons. First, the timetable under section 601 
for submission by the President to Congress 
of & reorganization plan ensures that Con- 
gress wil have ample time to consider and 
comment on the plan. The committee of con- 
ference is confident that the President will 
not seek to implement any portions of a re- 
organization plan that are strongly opposed 
by the committees of jurisdiction. Second, 
no provision of this Division is intended to 
render inapplicable to a reorganization pur- 
suant to this Division the existing require- 
ments for notice to Congress of program 
changes. The availability of the reprogram- 
ming procedures will, in the judgment of the 
committee of conference, provide ample in- 
surance against ill-advised reorganization 
decisions. The mechanism provided by sec- 
tion 601(d) of the conference substitute, 
which permits the President to modify a re- 
organization plan after its submission and 
before its implementation, is intended to en- 
able the President to respond to congres- 
sional comments on such plans and congres- 
sional holds placed on reprogramming notifi- 
cations submitted in connection with such 
plans. 

Transition fund 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1609) estab- 
lishes a transition fund to assist in meeting 
costs associated with reorganization pursu- 
ant to this Division. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 615) is simi- 
lar to the Senate amendment. 
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Voluntary separation incentives 


The Senate amendment (sec. 1610) author- 
izes the payment of voluntary separation in- 
centives to employees of the foreign affairs 
agencies in order to avoid or minimize the 
need for involuntary separations. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 


Effect on contracts and grants 


The Senate amendment (sec. 1618) imposes 
significant restrictions on the ability of 
ACDA, USIA, and AID to enter new con- 
tracts, extend existing contracts, or make 
grants that wil] extend past the date of abo- 
lition of the agency. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 


TITLE VI—REORGANIZATION OF UNITED STATES 
EXPORT PROMOTION AND TRADE ACTIVITIES 
Plan for reorganization of United States erport 

promotion and trade activities 

The House bill (sec. 601) provides that the 
Trade Policy Coordinating Committee shall 
submit a report to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the House and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate not later than March 1, 1996, detailing 
what steps are being taken and what steps 
should be taken to improve accessibility and 
coordination among the trade promotion 
agencies of the U.S. Government. The report 
shall identify such matters as the function 
and budget of all U.S. Government agencies 
with some responsibility for trade pro- 
motion, the amount of exports directly gen- 
erated by each such agency, and areas where 
greater interoperability and efficiencies 
could be achieved. The report shall include a 
plan to reorganize the trade and export pro- 
motion agencies, with any necessary legisla- 
tive changes, in order to more efficiently 
promote trade and reduce costs. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AUTHORIZATIONS 

TITLE XI—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Of the House bill sections included in the 
final conference report, the House bill au- 
thorizes a total of $6,716,742,000 for fiscal year 
1996 and $6,157,431,000 for fiscal year 1997, for 
the Department of State, AID, USIA, and 
ACDA. 

Of the Senate amendment sections in- 
cluded in the final conference report, the 
Senate amendment authorizes a total of 
$6,301,796,000 for fiscal year 1996 and 
$5,970,429,000 for fiscal year 1997. 

The conference substitute authorizes a 
total of $6,524,131,000 for fiscal year 1996 and 
$6,518,385,000 for fiscal year 1997. The con- 
ference substitute incorporates the following 
sub-authorizations: 

(1) $11,900,000 for fiscal year 1997 for admin- 
istrative expenses of the bureau charged 
with carrying out refugee programs. 

(2) $80,000,000 for each fiscal year for refu- 
gees resettling in Israel. 

(3) $1,500,000 for each fiscal year for Bur- 
mese refugees. 

While this bill includes four year author- 
izations for certain operating accounts of the 
foreign affairs agencies, this conference re- 
port in most respects is a two-year author- 
ization bill. The authorizing Committees 
plan to pass another authorization bill for 
fiscal years 1998 and 1999. 
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The committee of conference do not intend 
that any provision in this bill could be used 
as an authorization of foreign assistance in 
the meaning of Section 518(a) of P.L. 104-107, 
the Foreign Operations Appropriations Act 
for Fiscal Year 1996. 

Merged accounts. 'The conference substitute 
authorizes the merger of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department of State and the In- 
spector General of the U.S. Information 
Agency. This merger should be completed in 
fiscal year 1996 and accordingly, the con- 
ference substitute merges the two separate 
authorization of appropriations under the In- 
spector General for the Department of State. 

Exchange programs. The committee of con- 
ference did not include soft earmarks as in 
previous years for South Pacific Exchanges, 
East Timorese exchanges, Cambodian schol- 
arships, and Tibetan exchanges. However, 
the committee of conference lists these pro- 
grams under the category of “Other Ex- 
changes" and recommends that funds be al- 
located to support each of these specific ex- 
change programs. The inclusion of these pro- 
grams under Other Programs" should not 
be construed as an indication of a diminu- 
tion in support for these programs, or a jus- 
tification for funding levels disproportion- 
ately lower than the House-passed authoriza- 
tions. 

South Pacific ezchanges. The committee of 
conference recognizes the unique and impor- 
tant function fulfilled by the South Pacific 
Exchange program. It is a relatively small 
program funded at $900,000 in the fiscal years 
1994 and 1995, which promotes better under- 
standing with the people of a region that has 
not always been given the attention it de- 
serves in the implementation of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Fulbright. The committee of conference be- 
lieves that USIA should require open com- 
petitions for the Administration of the Ful- 
bright program and other scholar exchange 
programs. Such competitions encourage cost 
savings and remove unnecessary bureauc- 
ratization of scholar recruitment, selection, 
and placement. 

Section 1101(2)(b) requires that $11.9 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1997 authorized for salaries 
and expenses must be available for the sala- 
ries and expenses of the bureau that admin- 
isters Refugee and Migration Assistance. 
This restores, effective in fiscal year 1997, a 
provision of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act for Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 
(P.L. 103-236). 

The House bill (sec. 1101 (1)) authorized $5 
million for visa processing outside the coun- 
tries of origin of persons who would have a 
credible fear of persecution in such coun- 
tries. The committee of conference agreed to 
drop this limitation in deference to a sugges- 
tion by the Department of State that $5 mil- 
lion may be more than the amount necessary 
to process such applications. 

The committee of conference notes that a 
number of persons who have been determined 
to be currently eligible to apply for immi- 
grant visas have been displaced and uprooted 
from their homes as a result of war, violent 
civil disturbance or systematic abuse of 
human rights in their native countries. The 
committee of conference expects that the 
Department will process the immigrant visa 
applications of such persons in the country 
in which they are physically present so long 
as they expect to remain in that country for 
the period required to process those applica- 
tions. Processing of such displaced appli- 
cants outside their native lands is in accord- 
ance with the original intent of the framers 
of 8 U.S.C. $1152, who took ''cognizance of 
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the unprecedented number of persons who 
have been uprooted and dislocated during 
World War II or due to events subsequent 
thereto. The amendment is designed to alle- 
viate hardship which might be caused by a 
rigid requirement that visa applications 
*shall be filed only with the consular officer 
in whose district the applicant shall have es- 
tablished his residence." H.R. Rep. No. 1365, 
2d Sess. (1952), reprinted in 1952 U.S.C.C.A.N. 
1663, 1708-09. The conferees share the view 
that a requirement that a displaced person 
return to his or her country of origin in such 
circumstances would constitute an undue 
burden on the issuance of his or her immi- 
grant visa. In this connection, the conferees 
note that the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit has re- 
cently held that the State Department's re- 
fusal to process the immigrant visa applica- 
tions of Vietnamese asylum seekers in Hong 
Kong violates the provision of 8 U.S.C. 
$1152(a) that “[n]o person shall * * be dis- 
criminated against in the issuance of an im- 
migrant visa because of 
his * * * nationality." Legai Assistance for 
Vietnamese Asylum-Seekers v. United States De- 
partment of State, 45 F.3d 469 (D.C. Cir. 1995). 

UNDP Activities in Burma. The House bill 
(sec 2102(4)2X1) provides that any United 
States voluntary contribution to the United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP) 
would be limited in each fiscal year to $70 
million, minus the amount UNDP has an- 
nounced that it plans to spend on programs 
and activities in or for Burma ($18,200,000 for 
fiscal year 1996 and $25,480,000 for fiscal year 
1997), unless UNDP discontinued all of its ac- 
tivities in and for Burma. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1102 (e)) is 
similar to the House provision, except that 
the limitation for fiscal year 1997 is identical 
to the limitation in fiscal year 1996. Also, the 
limitation in each fiscal year may be waived 
if the President certifies that all UNDP pro- 
grams and activities in and for Burma are fo- 
cused on the needs of the poor; are under- 
taken only through private voluntary orga- 
nizations independent of the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council (SLORC); provide 
no benefit to the SLORC; and are supported 
by the democratic leadership of Burma. 

Section 431 of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 
provided that $27.6 million of the funds made 
available for UNDP for FY 1995 would be 
available only in certain strictly defined cir- 
cumstances. The Department of State, act- 
ing on behalf of the President, released the 
$27.6 million pursuant to a certification that 
UNDP had met the statutory test of having 
“initiated no new programs and no new fund- 
ing for existing programs" in and for Burma 
since the 1993 meeting of the UNDP Govern- 
ing Council. The Memorandum of Justifica- 
tion accompanying the certification stated 
that UNDP had not initiated or approved any 
new programs beyond those contemplated in 
the June 1993 [UNDP] Governing Council de- 
cision." The language of section 431, how- 
ever, made no reference to projects con- 
templated" in the 1993 decision. Rather, it 
required a finding of no new programs or 
funding since the [1993] meeting." The 
Memorandum also seemed to interpret sec- 
tion 431 as prohibiting release of the money 
only if UNDP had initiated or funded new 
“types” of projects. 

The present provision is intended to clarify 
and give effect to the purpose of the fiscal 
1995 limitation. 

Refugees and migration. Section 1104(a)(4) 
authorizes funds for fiscal year 1996 for ad- 
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mission and resettlement of certain South- 
east Asian refugees who are in the high-risk 
categories identified by the “Lautenberg 
Amendment". These categories include those 
who served with U.S. forces in Vietnam or 
were in the former government of South 
Vietnam, or are considered to be religious 
refugees, or who are members of the Hmong 
ethnic minority from Laos. 

Subsection (b) prohibits expenditures on 
programs involving repatriation to Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia unless the remaining asy- 
lum seekers have been or will be interviewed 
by U.S. immigration officers, and unless re- 
settlement offers have been or will be made 
to those found to be refugees under U.S. im- 
migration standards under current law. The 
House-passed provision was modified in con- 
ference to make it clear that the refugee sta- 
tus interviews can, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be held in the asylum seeker's 
country of origin. The committee of con- 
ference expects that interviews in the coun- 
try of origin would take place only if dili- 
gent efforts to secure permission from first 
asylum countries for interviews in such 
countries had proved unavailing, and that 
arrangements would be made to ensure the 
safety of returnees pending the completion 
of the interview and resettlement process. 

The committee of conference notes that 
the authorization of $1.5 million for each fis- 
cal year for humanitarian assistance for per- 
sons displaced by civil conflict in Burma is 
directed at both those displaced within 
Burma and those persons now outside of 
Burma. During the past year, the refugee 
population along the Thai/Burma border has 
increased from approximately 77,000 to over 
93,000, representing one of the largest 
influxes in any period since relief efforts 
began in 1984. Due primarily to the attack on 
Manerplaw, the headquarters of the Karen 
National Union and the seat of the exiled de- 
mocracy movement, which occurred in early 
1995, this increase illustrates the uncertainty 
of the current situation. 

On the one hand, SLORC has negotiated, or 
is in the process of negotiating, cease-fire 
agreements with nearly all the ethnic 
groups. A large portion of the Mon refugee 
population has repatriated over the past few 
months. On the other hand, the situation on 
the ground does not seem to have improved. 
Attacks on the Karen and Karenni go on 
today despite cease-fire agreements and ne- 
gotiations. New refugees continue to arrive 
with reports of human rights abuses, forced 
labor and relocation and hundreds of thou- 
sands remain displaced within Burma. 

In this unstable and unpredictable climate, 
humanitarian assistance to the over 93,000 
&long the border remains critical. Whether 
people stay in Thailand or go back to Burma 
they will be in need of support. Assistance in 
the form of food, health services and edu- 
cation should continue to be made available 
to refugees and displaced inside Burma and 
along the border. Further, funds should be 
provided to NGOs operating in the border 
areas in order to conduct assessments of the 
project planning and management capacity 
of the ethnic leadership and to develop and 
implement capacity-building and vocational 
training courses for appropriate refugee 
community members. Funds should also be 
made available for the subsistence and edu- 
cation of Burmese students in Thailand, re- 
gardless of their place of residence. 

Broadcasting. Section 1106(4)(B) of the con- 
ference substitute is designed to ensure that 
U.S. non-military international broadcasting 
resources are deployed where they are most 
needed. In recent years, for instance, the 
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broadcasts to Iran carried out by the Voice 
of America Farsi Service have declined, de- 
spite the continued prohibition within Iran 
of objective news and the free expression of 
opinions. In contrast, broadcasting services 
to countries that do enjoy wide and diverse 
sources of news and opinion, such as the 

Voice of America broadcasts into Ethiopia, 

may have outlived their usefulness and 

Should be considered for elimination. 

AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVITIES 

Department of State Rewards Program 

The House bill (sec. 2201) rewrites the De- 
partment of State rewards program to up- 
date this important tool used for capturing 
fugitives abroad in cases of terrorism and 
narcotics related offenses. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1201) is 
similar to the House bill but deletes the use 
of fees collected from issuing machine read- 
able visas as a possible source of funds to pay 
rewards. It suggests that foreign assets fro- 
zen in the U.S. and controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Treasury could be used as an addi- 
tional means by which to fund the rewards 
program. 

Buying power maintenance account 

The House bill (sec. 2203) permits the 
transfer of expired, unobligated balances 
into no-year Buying Power Maintenance Ac- 
count, subject to compliance with congres- 
sional reprogramming requirements. The De- 
partment maintains that paragraph (D), 
which makes such transfers subject to ad- 
vance appropriations, is unnecessary and has 
made the transfer authority unworkable. 
Striking paragraph (D) enables the Depart- 
ment to transfer expiring balances with 
greater flexibility. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 125) is vir- 
tually identical except for drafting dif- 
ferences. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1202) is the 
same as the House provision. 

Ezpenses relating to certain international claims 
and proceedings 

The House bill (sec. 2204) allows the De- 
partment to accept, in certain cases, reim- 
bursement from private sector claimants for 
tribunal expenses, salaries, and other ordi- 
nary expenses. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 130) is vir- 
tually identical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1203) is the 
same as the House provision. 

Consolidation of U.S. diplomatic missions and 
consular posts 

The House bill (sec. 2205) requires the Sec- 
retary of State to prepare a world wide plan 
for the consolidation on a regional or area 
wide basis of U.S. missions and consular 
posts abroad. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 1103) is simi- 
lar but it also includes expedited procedures 
for Congressional disapproval of the Sec- 
retary's plan to consolidate diplomatic posts 
abroad. 

The conference substitute omits the House 
and Senate provisions. 

Denial of passports to noncustodial parents sub- 
ject to State arrest warrants in cases of non- 
payment of child support. 

The House bill (sec. 2206) allows the Sec- 
retary to refuse to issue a passport, or to re- 
voke, restrict or limit a passport in any case 
in which the Secretary of State determines, 
or is informed by a competent authority, 
that the applicant or passport holder is a 
noncustodial parent who is the subject of an 
outstanding arrest for non payment of child 
support. 
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The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1204) is 
identical to the House provision. 


Capital investment fund 


The House bill (sec. 2207) amends section 
135 of the Foreign Relations Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 (22 U.S.C. 
2684a) to allow the Capital Investment Fund 
to be used for the procurement and upgrade 
of information technology and other related 
capital investments for the Department of 
State and to ensure the efficient manage- 
ment, coordination, operation, and utiliza- 
tion of such resources. This amendment 
would allow the Department to pay for up- 
grades of existing systems and purchase 
hardware or software to ensure interoper- 
ability of State Department information sys- 
tems. This amendment also provides that the 
amounts deposited into the Fund will remain 
available until expended and that such 
amounts will be available for the purposes 
defined in this section. 

Section 135(e) is amended to eliminate as 
duplicative the requirement that subjects 
money in the Fund to Congressional re- 
programming requirements before it is obli- 
gated. The Department will follow re- 
programming procedures when it proposes to 
transfer monies into the Fund and will ex- 
plain potential uses of the Fund in its Cor 
gressional Presentation Documents. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 126) is similar 
but is drafted differently. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1206) is 
identical to the Senate provision. 

Efficiency in procurement 

The House bill (sec. 2208) allows US agen- 
cies operating overseas to participate in ex- 
isting contracts rather than being required 
to let new contracts for services. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 129) is simi- 
lar. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1208) is 
identical to the House provision. 

Training 

The House bill (sec. 2209) allows the De- 
partment of State to provide training for 
employees of U.S. companies operating over- 
seas on a reimbursable basis. In addition, 
this section allows the Department to pro- 
vide foreign language training, on a reim- 
bursable basis to Members, officials and em- 
ployees of the U.S. Congress. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 151) is similar 
but allows for training of non-executive 
branch staff members on a reimbursable, 
space available basis. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1205) is 
identical to the Senate provision. 
Lease-purchase agreements 

The Senate amendment (sec. 121) provides 
that when the Department of State enters 
into lease-purchase agreements involving 
property in foreign countries pursuant to 
section 1 of the Foreign Service Buildings 
Act (22 U.S.C. 292), budget authority should 
be assessed on an annual basis over the pe- 
riod of the lease in an amount equal to the 
annual lease payments. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1207) is 
identical to the Senate provision. 

U.S. Embassy building in Berlin, Germany 

The Senate amendment (sec. 122) expresses 
a sense of Congress that the Secretary of 
State should utilize the U.S. government 
property in the vicinity of the Brandenburg 
Gate in Berlin, Germany, as a site to build 
the U.S. embassy. 
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The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 
Fees for commercial services 


The Senate amendment (sec. 123) allows 
fees collected for commercial] services pro- 
vided to businesses to remain available for 
obligation until expended. This authority 
will ensure the Department does not lose 
funds collected late in a fiscal year and that 
are not obligated by the end of that year. 
This authority is subject to the availability 
of appropriations. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1208) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Reporting requirements 

The Senate amendment (sec. 124) amends a 
reporting requirement and repeals one re- 
porting requirement. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1209) re- 
tains subsection (a) to require the Secretary 
of State to provide a report on all leases en- 
tered into for the acquisition of real prop- 
erty to be submitted within 30 days after the 
end of each fiscal year rather than after the 
end of each quarter of the fiscal year. Sub- 
section (b), the repeal of the reporting re- 
quirement under 503(b) of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act (P.L. 95-426), was en- 
acted in P.L. 104-66 and therefore dropped in 
the substitute. 

Administrative expenses 

The Senate amendment (sec. 127) allows 
funds to be available directly to other per- 
sonnel assigned to bureaus charged with car- 
rying out the Migration and Refugee Assist- 
ance Act of 1962. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Fee for use of diplomatic reception rooms 

The Senate amendment (sec. 128) author- 
izes the Secretary of State to charge a fee 
for use of the Department of State diplo- 
matic reception rooms. Such fees are depos- 
ited as an offsetting collection to recover the 
costs of such use and should remain avail- 
able for obligation until expended. This au- 
thority is subject to the availability of ap- 
propriations. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1210) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Diplomatic Telecommunications Service 

The Senate amendment (sec. 131) amends 
section 507 of the Department of State and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act (P.L. 
103-317) to require the Secretary to provide 
funding for the Diplomatic Telecommuni- 
cations Service to sustain current levels of 
support services for each succeeding fiscal 
year. This amendment further prohibits any 
reprogramming or transfers from such 
amounts in future years, and specifies the 
current and future makeup of the Diplomatic 
Telecommunications Service Program Office 


Board. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1215) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Diplomatic Telecommunications Service Program 

Office 

The Senate amendment (sec. 132) des- 

ignates the officials that will comprise the 
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Diplomatic  Telecommunications Service 
Policy Board, the management structure, 
and sets forth the responsibilities of the offi- 
cials on the Board. 

'The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. The committee of conference 
notes that the provision was determined not 
to be necessary given that the agencies have 
made progress toward establishing the man- 
agement, leadership and objectives of this 
interagency Board. Furthermore, the respec- 
tive committees intend to continue over- 
sight over this important activity and urge 
cooperation and not competition in design- 
ing the future communications systems for 
U.S. international facilities. 

International center reserve funds 


The Senate amendment (sec. 133) amends 
current law to allow the Secretary of State 
to accrue and retain the interest collected on 
the International Chancery Center reserve 
account to be used to pay for maintenance 
and security costs, subject to the availabil- 
ity of appropriated funds. 

The House bill contains no comparable 
amendment. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1211) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 

Joint funds under agreements for cooperation in 
environmental, scientific, cultural and re- 
lated areas 

The Senate amendment (sec. 134) author- 
izes the use of interest on funds held under 
bilateral agreements for scientific, cultural 
and technical cooperation to pay the admin- 
istrative and programmatic expenses of the 
funds, subject to appropriations. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1212) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Antibribery study 

The Senate amendment (sec. 136) requires 
the Secretary of State, in consultation with 
other government officials, to develop pro- 
posals to combat bribery in international 
business transactions. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Budget Act compliance 

The Senate amendment (sec. 137) makes 
the authorities in Senate sections 121, 123, 
125, 128, 130, 183, 134, 148, 161, and 163 subject 
appropriations. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. The “subject to appropria- 
tions" language was added to each of the 
Senate sections listed in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Fees for machine readable visas 

The Senate amendment (sec. 163) author- 
izes the collection and retention of fees not 
to exceed $150 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999. 

The House bill (sec. 2231) authorizes collec- 
tion and retention of not more than $250 mil- 
lion in fiscal years 1996 and 1997 to recover 
the costs of the border security program. It 
also permits all countries to be subject to 
the fee. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1231) au- 
thorizes the collection and retention of not 
more than $150 million for_each fiscal 1996 
and 1997 for the border security program as 
defined in the House provision. 

Fingerprint check requirement 

The House bill (sec. 2232) modifies the fin- 
gerprint requirement for immigrant visa ap- 
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plicants established in Sec. 505 of P.L. 103- 
317. The revision requires the fingerprinting 
only of individuals 16 years or older who 
have at some time been in the U.S. and have 
been determined to have a criminal history. 

The Senate amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1232) is 
similar to the House bill with drafting 
changes. This provision is intended to mod- 
ify the current program to be more cost ef- 
fective and efficient by targeting those that 
would likely have a criminal record in the 
U.S. The committee of conference continues 
to have strong concerns about the cost-bene- 
fit of the pilot program. 


Use of passport processing fees for enhanced 
passport services 

The House bill (sec. 2233) requires 10% of 
funds generated by the expedited passport 
fee be dedicated exclusively to enhance pass- 
port services for U.S. citizens, improve effi- 
ciency of the issuing process, improve the se- 
cure nature of the document, investigate 
passport fraud, and deter entry into the U.S. 
by criminal elements. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1233) is 
identical to the House bill. 
Consular officers 


The Senate amendment (sec. 165) permits 
U.S. citizen employees abroad who are not 
consular officers to perform additional con- 
sular functions, including the issuance of 
certificates of birth abroad, the authentica- 
tions of foreign documents, the administra- 
tion of nationality provisions in Title III of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
the administration of oaths for patent pur- 


poses. 

Section 127 of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1994 and 
1995, as amended by section (1)(mm)(2) of 
P.L. 103-415, authorized the Secretary of 
State to designate U.S. citizen employees 
abroad, other than consular officers, to per- 
form notarial and passport services, thereby 
permitting more effective use of both con- 
sular officers and non-consular officer em- 
ployees abroad and creating the opportunity 
to improve service to the public in the face 
of consular officer staffing shortfalls. This 
provision will further improve the efficiency 
of consular operations abroad. 

The House bill (sec. 2234) is virtually iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1234) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 

Fee for diversity immigrant lottery 

The Senate amendment (sec. 161) allows 
the Secretary of State to collect and retain 
& fee to be paid by each immigrant issued a 
visa under the diversity lottery program. 
Fees are available for obligation until ex- 
pended, and the authority is subject to the 
availability of appropriations. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1235) is 
similar to the Senate amendment with a 
change made at the Administration's request 
to clarify that all those who apply for immi- 
grant visas based on the diversity lottery se- 
lection pay a fee. 

Fee for execution of passport applications 

The Senate amendment (sec. 162) permits 
the Secretary of State to authorize the U.S. 
Postal Service to retain passport execution 
fees directly rather than being sent through 
the Department of State to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. This will save the Department of State 
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(and the Postal Service) significant re- 
Sources required by the reconciliation proce- 
dures connected with multiple transfer of 
these funds. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1236) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 

Children adopted abroad 

The Senate amendment (sec. 164) expedites 
the processing of an adoption of a foreign 
child by replacing in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act the  "legitimate/illegit- 
imate” distinction with ‘‘wedlock/out of 
wedlock.” 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. The committee of conference 
notes this provision was passed in P.L. 104- 
51. 

Exclusion from the United States for member- 
ship in a terrorist organization 

The Senate amendment (sec. 166) amends 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
deny a U.S. visa to a member of a terrorist 
organization or who actively supports or ad- 
vocates terrorist activity. A terrorist organi- 
zation is defined as an organization that en- 
gages in or has engaged in terrorist activity 
as determined by the Attorney General in 
consultation with the Department of State. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1237) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Incitement as a Basis for Erclusion from the 

United States 

The Senate amendment (sec. 167) amends 
the Immigration and Nationality Act by add- 
ing & new ground for exclusion for those who 
have advocated terrorism, incited targeted 
racial vilification, or advocated the death or 
destruction of U.S. citizens, or U.S. govern- 
ment officials, or the overthrow of the U.S. 
government. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1239) is 
similar to the Senate amendment but has 
been clarified to ensure that it comports 
with its purpose. The Senate provision would 
have required the exclusion of non-U.S. citi- 
zens wishing to enter the U.S. who have ad- 
vocated terrorism or engaged in related 
practices. Non-citizens seeking admission to 
the U.S. have been held not to enjoy the full 
measure of constitutional protection af- 
forded citizens and others who are lawfully 
present in the U.S. Nevertheless, in an effort 
to accommodate concerns about the poten- 
tial scope of the Senate provision, it has 
been narrowed to comport with U.S. Su- 
preme Court cases construing the First 
Amendment. 

Visit of the President of the Republic of China 
on Taiwan 

The Senate Amendment (sec. 168) states 
that the President of the Republic of China 
on Taiwan shall be admitted to the U.S. for 
& visit in 1995 with all appropriate cour- 


tesies. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1708) ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of China on Taiwan 
should be admitted to the U.S. for a visit in 
1996 with all appropriate courtesies. 

Terrorist Lookout Committees 

The Senate amendment (sec. 169) codifies 
existing embassy visa terrorist lookout com- 
mittees created under the Visas Viper Pro- 
gram". The provision establishes the Deputy 
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Chief of Mission as the chair of the commit- 
tee and requires representatives of the em- 
bassy's political section, law enforcement 
and intelligence agencies to be members of 
the committee. The purpose of the commit- 
tee is to overcome the serious deficiencies in 
the current system to preclude known ter- 
rorists from gaining visas for entry into the 
U.S. Certification procedures and reporting 
requirements are established. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1238) elimi- 
nates the certification requirements and re- 
duces the reporting requirements to two. 
Within 90 days of enactment, the Secretary 
of State is required to report to Congress on 
the status of establishing the committees at 
posts around the world. The second report, 
due in April 1997, will evaluate the success of 
the program and the extent of interagency 
cooperation. 

Sense of Congress on Border Crossing Fees 

The Senate amendment (sec. 170) expresses 
a sense of Congress that the U.S. should not 
impose a border crossing fee along the Mexi- 
can or Canadian border. 

The House bil had no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1705) re- 
tains the sense of Congress provision. 

(a) FINDINGS—The committee of conference 
finds that— 

(1) in the budget of the United States for 
fiscal year 1996 that was submitted to Con- 
gress, the President proposed to impose and 
collect a border crossing fee for individuals 
and vehicles entering the United States; 

(2) both the Canadian and Mexican govern- 
ments have expressed opposition to the im- 
position and collection of such a fee and have 
raised the possibility of imposing retaliatory 
border crossing fees of their own; 

(3) the imposition and collection of such a 
fee would have adverse effects on tourism 
and commerce that depend on travel across 
the borders of the United States; 

(4) the imposition and collection of such a 
fee would have such effects without address- 
ing illegal immigration in a meaningful way; 

(5) on February 22, 1995, the President 
modified his proposal making the imposition 
of the new fees voluntary on United States 
border States (but tied the availability of 
Federal funds to improve border crossing in- 
frastructure on their willingness to impose 
such fees); and 

(6) on May 4, 1995, the President further 
modified the border crossing fee proposal in 
immigration control legislation he submit- 
ted to Congress setting a $1.50 per car and 
$.75 per pedestrian fee structure. 

U.S. Emergency Refugee and Migration Assist- 
ance Fund 

The House bill (sec. 2251) amends the Mi- 
gration and Refugee Assistance Act (P.L. 87- 
510) to specify Congressional notification re- 
quirements for use of funds under the Act. 
This provision requires a 15-day notification 
to Congress of the drawdown of funds from 
the Emergency Refugee and Migration Ac- 
count. A waiver of this notification is per- 
mitted under emergency situations. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. The committee of 
conference remains concerned about the De- 
partment of State’s lack of consultation on 
the use of these funds. We strongly encour- 
age the Department to use the emergency 
funds for the intended purpose and use alter- 
native sources of funding when available. 
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Persecution for resistance to coercive population 
control methods 

The House bill (sec. 2252) provides that 
forced abortion, forced sterilization or perse- 
cution for resistance to such measures are 
“persecution on account of political opin- 
ion" within the meaning of the refugee defi- 
nition of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. It is intended to overrule administra- 
tive law decisions holding that subjection to 
such measures is not ordinarily persecution 
on account of a political opinion. This sec- 
tion reinstates the interpretation of the law 
that was reversed by an Immigration and 
Naturalization Service order on August 5, 
1994. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1255) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Report to Congress concerning Cuban emigra- 
tion policies 

The House bill (sec. 2253) requires periodic 
reports on the Cuban government’s methods 
of enforcing its 1994 and 1995 anti-immigra- 
tion agreements with the U.S. on treatment 
of persons returned to Cuba under the 1995 
agreement and on the methods used by the 
U.S. to monitor such treatment. 

en Senate amendment (sec. 611) is iden- 
tical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1251) is 
identical to the House bill. 

U.S. policy regarding the involuntary return of 
refugees 

The House bill (sec. 2254) provides that no 
funds authorized by this Act be used for the 
involuntary return of any person to a coun- 
try in which he or she has a well-founded 
fear of persecution. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1256) states 
that no funds authorized for refugee and mi- 
gration assistance be used for the involun- 
tary return of any person to a country in 
which he or she has a well-founded fear of 
persecution. It would not prohibit funding 
for the return of people who had been found 
to be non-refugees by any process genuinely 
calculated to detect a well-founded fear of 
persecution. 

Extension of certain adjudication provisions 

The House bill (sec. 2255) extends the Lau- 
tenberg Amendment" which identifies cer- 
tain high-risk refugee categories and pro- 
vides that applicants in these categories are 
presumed to be refugees if they assert both a 
fear of persecution and a credible basis for 
their fear of persecution. This standard is 
somewhat more generous than the general 
“well-founded fear" status. The high-risk 
categories include nationals or residents of 
an independent state of the former Soviet 
Union or Estonia, Latvia, or Lithuania who 
are Jews or evangelical Christians, as well as 
certain Southeast Asians. (See the discus- 
sion of section 2104 of the House bill, above.) 
The provision would also extend until Oct. 1, 
1997 the Attorney General’s ability to adjust 
the status of aliens who are nationals of an 
independent state of the former Soviet 
Union, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia and were granted parole 
into the U.S. after August 14, 1988, to the sta- 
tus of aliens lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1252) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Vietnam POW/MIA Asylum Program 

The House bill (sec. 2256) gives the Attor- 

ney General the authority to grant asylum 
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to a national of Vietnam, Cambodia, or Laos 
if he presents a live American POW/MIA. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Korea POW/MIA Asylum Program 

The House bill (sec. 2257) gives the Attor- 
ney General the authority to grant asylum 
to a national of North Korea, South Korea, 
or China if he presents a live American POW/ 
MIA. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Coordinator for counterterrorism 

The House bill (sec. 2301) makes permanent 
the office of the Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism and retains a reporting 
line directly to the Secretary of State. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1301) is 
identical to the House bill, except that sub- 
section (D) is deleted. 

Special Envoy for Tibet 

The House bill (sec. 2302) requires the es- 
tablishment of a special envoy to Tibet with- 
in the State Department. The Special Envoy 
is authorized to promote substantive nego- 
tiations between the Dalai Lama or his rep- 
reseniatives and senior members of the Chi- 
nese government. 

Through this special envoy, the U.S. dem- 
onstrates its continued support for His Holi- 
ness the Dalai Lama in his quest for a peace- 
ful resolution to the situation in Tibet 
through negotiations with the Chinese gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 608) is vir- 
tually identical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1303) per- 
mits the Secretary to establish a Special 
Envoy to Tibet. Following are committee of 
conference findings on this issue. 

FINDINGS.—(1) The Government of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China withholds meaningful 
participation in the government of Tibet 
from Tibetans and has failed to abide by its 
own constitutional guarantee of autonomy 
for Tibetans. 

(2) The Government of the People's Repub- 
lic of China is responsible for the destruction 
of much of Tibet’s cultural and religious her- 
itage since 1959 and continues to threaten 
the survival of Tibetan culture and religion. 

(3) The Government of the People's Repub- 
lic of China, through direct and indirect in- 
centives, has established discriminatory de- 
velopment programs which have resulted in 
an overwhelming flow of Chinese immigrants 
into Tibet, including those areas incor- 
porated into the Chinese provinces of 
Sichuan, Yunnan, Gansu, and Quinghai in re- 
cent years, and have excluded Tibetans from 
participation in important policy decisions, 
further threatening traditional Tibetan life. 

(4) The Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China denies Tibetans their fundamen- 
tal human rights, as reported in the Depart- 
ment of State’s Country Reports on Human 
Rights Practices for 1995. 

(5) The President and the Congress have 
determined that the promotion of human 
rights in Tibet and the protection of Tibet’s 
religion and culture are important elements 
in United States-China relations and have 
urged senior members of the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China to enter into 
substantive negotiations on these matters 
with Dalai Lama or his representative. 

(6) The Dalai Lama has repeatedly stated 
his willingness to begin substantive negotia- 
tions without preconditions. 
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(7) The Government of the People's Repub- 
lic of China has failed to respond in a good 
faith manner by reciprocating a willingness 
to begin negotiations without preconditions, 
and no substantive negotiations have begun. 
Responsibilities of bureau charged with migra- 

tion and refugee assistance 

The House bill (sec. 2303) establishes a Co- 
ordinator for Human Rights and Refugees 
within the Office of the Secretary of State. 
It also establishes a statutory bureau of Ref- 
ugee and Migration Assistance. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1304) is de- 
signed to ensure that the bureau with re- 
sponsibility for refugee and migration assist- 
ance be independent of the bureau charged 
with the substantially unrelated responsibil- 
ity for population policy. The Department 
may, of course, still maintain a population 
office in another bureau as it did prior to 
1993. 

Elimination of statutory establishment of cer- 
tain positions of the Department of State. 

The House bill (sec. 2304) eliminates the 
Statutory requirements for the Assistant 
Secretary for South Asia, the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Oceans, Environment, and 
Science, and the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Burdensharing. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1305) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Establishment of an Assistant Secretary of State 
for Human Resources 

The House bill (sec. 2305) establishes an As- 
sistant Secretary for Human Resources and 
requires that the position be occupied by a 
professional in the field of personnel and 
human resources management. 

The Senate amendment has no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1306) re- 
quires that either the head or the next most 
senior person of the bureau or office within 
the Department of State with responsibility 
for human resources and personnel policies 
shall have substantial professional qualifica- 
tions in the field of human resources. This is 
a modification of the suggestion in the 
"State Team" For the Future, Personnel 
Commission Report of October 1992, that 
strongly recommended that the Department 
establish an Assistant Secretary for Human 
Resources with proper qualifications. 


Authority of the Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations 


The House bill (sec. 2306) clarifies that the 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations shall be subject to the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1302) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Authorized strength of the Foreign Service 

The House bill (sec. 2351) imposes limits on 
the number of members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice authorized to be employed in fiscal years 
1996 and 1997 as follows: for the Department 
of State not more than 9,000 in fiscal year 
1996 and 8,800 in fiscal year 1997, of whom not 
more than 720 in fiscal year 1996 and 680 in 
fiscal year 1997 shall be members of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service; for the United States In- 
formation Agency (USIA) not more than 
1,150 in fiscal year 1996 and 1,100 for fiscal 
year 1997, of whom not more than 165 in fis- 
cal year 1996 and 160 in fiscal year 1997 shall 
be members of the Senior Foreign Service; 
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and for the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) not more than 1,800 members 
of the Foreign Service in fiscal years 1996 
and 1,775 for fiscal year 1997, of whom not 
more than 240 in fiscal year 1996 and 230 in 
fiscal year 1997 shall be members of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 141) contains 
& similar provision with overall lower num- 
bers. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1351) sets 
the end strength levels as follows: for the De- 
partment of State not more than 9,000 in fis- 
cal year 1996 and 8,800 in fiscal year 1997, of 
whom not more than 660 in fiscal year 1996 
and 660 in fiscal year 1997 shall be members 
of the Senior Foreign Service; for the United 
States Information Agency (USIA) not more 
than 1,150 in fiscal year 1996 and 1,100 for fis- 
cal year 1997, of whom not more than 160 in 
fiscal year 1996 and 160 in fiscal year 1997 
shall be members of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice; and for the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID) not more than 1,800 mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service in fiscal years 
1996 and 1,775 for fiscal year 1997, of whom 
not more than 225 in fiscal year 1996 and 225 
in fiscal year 1997 shall be members of the 
Senior Foreign Service. 

The committee of conference notes that 
this provision was included pursuant to a 
recommendation of the Commission on the 
Foreign Service Personnel System (the 
Thomas Commission"), the establishment 
of which was mandated by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1988 
and 1989. 


Repeal of authority for Senior Foreign Service 
performance pay 

The House bill (sec. 2352) repeals section 
405 of the Foreign Service Act that provides 
for payment of performance pay. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 145) requires 
that Foreign Service Officers commissioned 
by the President receive in all instances 
their regular salaries based on rank and 
service. 

It also amends section 405 to allow recogni- 
tion by the President even if funds are not 
available to pay for such an award. It re- 
quires the Secretary of State to develop and 
implement a plan to identify officers who are 
ranked by promotion boards in the bottom 
5% of their class for two years and rec- 
ommend that separation from the Foreign 
Service. In addition, it amends the Foreign 
Service Act to establish a single Foreign 
Service under the direction of the Director 
General of the Foreign Service. Agencies 
using the Foreign Service Act must conform 
with common standards set by the Director 
General. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1357) omits 
the provision relating to a single Foreign 
Service. The section on expedited separation 
out is amended in line with the Administra- 
tion's suggestions to provide that separation 
be recommended for members of the Foreign 
Service ranked by promotion boards in the 
bottom 5% of their class for any two of the 
five preceding years. 

Recovery of costs of health care services 


The House bill (sec. 2353) authorizes the 
Department of State to recover and retain 
the costs incurred by the Department of 
health care services provided to eligible em- 
ployees and their families. The provision 
permits the recovery and retention of such 
costs from third-party payers and to recover 
directly from the employee if the employee 
chooses to be uninsured. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 148) is vir- 
tually identical. 
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The conference substitute (sec. 1355) is 
identical to the House bill. 


Restrictions on lobbying activities of former U.S. 
Chiefs of Mission 

The Senate amendment (sec. 142) amends 
Title 18 by adding the Chief of Mission to the 
list of executive branch personnel who are 
restricted for one year after they leave the 
Chief of Mission position from representing 
someone with an interest in a matter that is 
before any officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment or agency in which they served. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1352) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 

Foreign service grounding in U.S. business 

The Senate amendment (sec. 143) expresses 
the sense of Congress that the National For- 
eign Affairs Training Institute should in- 
crease its emphasis on commercial activity, 
export promotion, and trade in carrying out 
its core programs and should offer additional 
classes in such subjects. 

The House bil contains no comparable 
amendment. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Foreign affairs administrative support 

The Senate amendment (sec. 144) author- 
izes the Secretary of State to establish a fi- 
nancial system to manage reimbursements 
to the Department from other agencies. The 
President is required to establish an inter- 
agency committee for the purpose of devel- 
oping the financia] management system. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Limitation on management assignments 

The Senate bill (sec. 146) amends current 
law dealing with the movement of Foreign 
Service personnel between certain American 
Foreign Service Association positions and 
management jobs. This narrows the defini- 
tion of management official" by exempting 
Chiefs of Mission and their deputies, admin- 
istrative and personnel officers abroad and 
other individuals not involved in labor-man- 
agement relations. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1353) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 

Report on promotion and retention of personnel 

The Senate amendment (sec. 147) requires 
the Inspector General to comment bian- 
nually on the adequacy of the Secretary's 
annual report on foreign service work force 
planning and personnel policies. 

'The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1356) re- 
quires the Inspector General to comment 
with respect to the adequacy of the reports 
every other year. 

Non-overtime differential pay 

The Senate amendment (sec. 149) allows 
the Secretary of State to substitute another 
day in lieu of Sunday for purposes of Sunday 
premium pay in countries where the normal 
workweek includes Sunday. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1354) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 

Access to records 

The Senate amendment (sec. 150) allows 
the Inspector General to furnish records or 
information as requested by the Grievance 
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Board only if the IG decides that there is no 
confidentiality requirements which would 
bar release. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Redesignation of the National Foreign Affairs 
Training Center 

The Senate amendment (sec. 152) redesig- 
nates the National Foreign Affairs Training 
Institute as the National Center for Human- 
ities, Education, Languages, and Manage- 
ment Studies. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Extension of the Au Pair Program 

The Senate amendment (sec. 412) provides 
for a four-year extension of the Au Pair Pro- 
gram, lifts restrictions to make the program 
world-wide and requires a one-time report on 
the program. 
The House bill (sec. 2402) provides for a 
two-year extension. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1409) is 
identical to the Senate amendment with the 
addition of a repeal of section 581 of the For- 
eign Operations Appropriations Act (P.L. 
104-107) which authorized a one-year exten- 
sion of the Au Pair Program. 

Educational and cultural erchanges with Hong 
Kong 

The House bill (sec. 2403) requires USIA to 
conduct exchange programs with Hong Kong. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Conduct of certain educational and cultural ez- 
change programs 

The House bill (sec. 2404) directs USIA to 
provide opportunities for participation in ex- 
change programs for human rights and de- 
mocracy leaders of Asian countries to per- 
sons who are nationals but not residents of 
such countries. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1408) is 
similar to the House bill. It is designed to 
ensure that exchange programs are effective 
in promoting a commitment to human 
rights, freedom, and democracy. In addition 
to helping future leaders get to know the 
U.S., it is hoped that these programs will 
also be a source of information about the sit- 
uation in the named countries, and will sig- 
nal to the rulers of those countries that in 
order to obtain American training for their 
promising students, they will have to accept 
the risk that American notions of democracy 
and open government will be brought home. 
Educational and cultural erchange and scholar- 

ships for Tibetans and Burmese 

The House bill (sec. 2405) requires USIA to 
provide 30 scholarships for Tibetans and 15 
scholarships for Burmese. It also requires 
USIA to establish exchange programs for Ti- 
betans and Burmese. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1410) is 
identical to the House bill. Having been im- 
poverished by the corrupt mismanagement of 
a military dictatorship that has ruled the 
country since 1962, Burma needs educators, 
engineers, entrepreneurs, environmental and 
public health specialists—professionals in 
virtually all fields. It is anticipated that the 
great majority of Burmese who are now in 
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exile would gladly return home if and when 

conditions in Burma have changed for the 

better. The scholarships provide a way to 
prepare these individuals to play a future 
role in rebuilding their country. 

This exchange program also targets exiled 
Tibetans living in India and Nepal. Thirty 
percent of the program's costs are met by 
private organizations. In accepting the 
Scholarship, all of the Tibetans agree to re- 
turn to India or Nepal to work toward im- 
proving the conditions and future opportuni- 
ties for their fellow refugees. 

Availability of VOA and Radio Marti multi- 
lingual computer readable tezt and voice re- 
cordings 

The House bill (sec. 2406) permits univer- 
sity level linguistic researchers to use VOA 
and Radio Marti transcripts for the purposes 
of research. This authority sunsets five years 
from date of enactment. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 414) is vir- 
tually identical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1401) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Retention of interest 

The House bill (sec. 2407) authorizes grant- 
ees of NED to deposit their grant money in 
interest bearing accounts and use the inter- 
est for the purposes of the grant. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1407) is 
identical to the House bill. 

USIA office in Pristina, Kosova 

The House bill (sec. 2408) states that the 
USIA shall seek to establish an office in 
Pristina. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

U.S. diplomatic facilities in Kosova 

The Senate amendment (sec. 135) author- 
izes the Secretary of State to establish a dip- 
lomatic office and residence in Pristina. 

The House bill contains no comparable 
amendment. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Participation in international fairs and erpo- 
sitions 

The Senate amendment (sec. 411) provides 
that none of the funds available in this Act 
can be used by a government agency to par- 
ticipate in an international fair or pavilion 
in excess of amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. The committee of conference 
notes that the Senate provision restated cur- 
rent law. 

Expansion of Muskie Fellowship Program 

The Senate amendment (sec. 416) expands 
the Muskie program to include Albania, Bul- 
garia, Croatia, Czech Republic, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, Slovenia, and Macedonia. It 
also amends the guidelines for participation 
by adding to the fields of study the following 
subjects: law, library, and information 
Science and public policy to the fields of 
study of the program. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1403) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 

GAO study of duplication among international 
affairs grantees 

The Senate amendment (sec. 418) requires 
the GAO to report on the purposes and ac- 
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tivities of the North/South Center, East- 
West Center, the Asia Foundation, and NED 
to identify the extent to which their activi- 
ties duplicate activities conducted elsewhere 
in the U.S. government. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 


GAO study of activities of the North/South Cen- 
ter in support of NAFTA 

The Senate amendment (sec. 419) requires 
the GAO to report on whether the North/ 
South Center used U.S. funds to engage in 
improper lobbying efforts advocating 
NAFTA. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 
Mansfield Fellowship Program requirements 

The Senate amendment (sec. 420) allows 
the Mansfield Board to refigure the housing 
allowance so fellows are placed in com- 
parable housing. This is a cost saving meas- 


ure. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1404) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Distribution within the United States of the 

USIA film “The Fragile Ring of Life" 

The Senate amendment (sec. 421) waives 
the Smith-Mundt Act which prohibits do- 
mestic dissemination of products produced 
by USIA with respect to the film “The Frag- 
ile Ring of Life.” 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. The House passed this provision as a 
separate bill. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1412) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Expansion of the Board of Broadcasting Gov- 

ernors 

The House bill (sec. 2431) expands the cur- 
rent Broadcasting Board of Governors from 9 
to 11. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate provision. 

Radio Free Asia 

The House bill (sec. 2432) requires the Di- 
rector of USIA to submit a plan to Congress 
to establish Radio Free Asia within 90 days 
of the enactment of this Act. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 415) contains 
a similar provision with drafting differences. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1411) re- 
quires that within 180 days of enactment, 
Radio Free Asia shall initiate regular broad- 
casts to the People's Republic of China, 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos, North Korea, Tibet 
and Vietnam. The broadcasts wil] be con- 
ducted under the name of Radio Free Asia. 

The conferees expect that in considering 
applications for employment, contracts, and 
similar arrangements in the establishment 
and operation of Radio Free Asia, USIA will 
give strong preference to those which will 
allow Radio Free Asia to (1) take advantage 
of the expertise of political and religious dis- 
sidents and pro-democracy and human rights 
activists from within the countries to whom 
broadcasting is directed, including exiles 
from these countries; and (2) take advantage 
of contracts and similar arrangements with 
existing broadcast facilities so as to provide 
immediate broadcast coverage with low 
overhead. 

Pilot project for freedom broadcasting 

The House bill (sec. 2433) requires USIA to 
make grants for broadcasting to Asian coun- 
tries. In reviewing the grants, USIA is to 
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give preference to organizations with exper- 
tise in the pro-democracy and human rights 
movements in Asia. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Pilot program on advertising on USIA television 
and radio 

The Senate amendment (sec. 413) requires 
the Director of USIA to submit a plan within 
120 days for a pilot program to determine the 
feasibility of permitting advertising on USIA 
television and radio broadcasts. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1405) is the 
same as the Senate amendment except that 
the length of the pilot project was extended 
from 6 to 12 months. 

Changes in administrative authorities 


The Senate amendment (sec. 417) provides 
contract authority for the Tinian transmit- 
ter project; allows the authorization of ap- 
propriations for USIA to be available until 
March 1, 1997; includes technical amend- 
ments to direct that the heads of the Cuba 
Service and TV Marti report directly to the 
Director of the International Broadcasting 
Bureau; authorizes the Director of USIA to 
appoint up to 15 engineers employed by RFE/ 
RL to the competitive service or career For- 
eign Service of USIA, and it authorizes fees 
to be collected at posts for educational ad- 
vising services. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1406) is the 
same as the Senate amendment except the 
number of engineers that can be appointed is 
reduced from 15 to 5 upon the recommenda- 
tion of USIA. 

International Boundary and Water Commission 

The House bill (sec. 2501) clarifies the au- 
thority of the U.S. section of the IBWC with 
regard to the reach of the Rio Grande from 
the Percha Diversion Dam in New Mexico to 
the American Diversion Dam in El Paso, 
Texas. This provision permits the U.S. Sec- 
tion to stabilize the river channel within the 
Rio Grande Canalization Project. This au- 
thorization will facilitate further compli- 
ance with the terms of the Convention for 
Equitable Distribution of the Waters of the 
Rio Grande, May 21, 1906, United States-Mex- 
ico. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 303) is vir- 
tually identical to the House bill. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1502) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Repeal of authority for participation by the 
United States in the Interparliamentary 
Union 

The House bill (sec. 2502) repeals the per- 
manent authority for the Congressional par- 
ticipation in the IPU. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 601) repeals 
U.S. participation in several of the inter- 
parliamentary groups. 

The conference substitute deletes both pro- 
visions. 

Termination of U.S. participation in certain 
international organizations 

The Senate amendment (sec. 313) provides 
that no funds are available for U.S. member- 
ship in the following: U.N. Industrial Devel- 
opment Organization, the Inter-American In- 
dian Institute, the Pan American Railway 
Congress Association, and the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Eua. House bill has no comparable provi- 

on. . 
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The conference substitute (sec. 1501) pro- 
vides that no funds are available for U.S. 
membership in the following: U.N. Industrial 
Development Organization, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Indian Institute, the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association, the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee, the 
World Tourism Organization, and the Inter- 
national Tropical Timber Organization. 
International Criminal Court participation 

The Senate amendment (sec. 311) prohibits 
the U.S. from participating in an inter- 
national criminal court with jurisdiction 
over crimes of an international character. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1608) in- 
cludes a definition of the term participate 
in order to clarify that War Crimes Tribu- 
nals for specific countries would not be af- 
fected by this provision. 

Prohibition on assistance to international orga- 
nizations espousing one world government 

The Senate amendment (sec. 312) prohibits 
the use of funds to pay for the U.S. contribu- 
tion to any international organization which 
engages in direct or indirect promotion of 
the principle or doctrine of one world gov- 
ernment or one world citizenship, or for the 
promotion of the principle of one world gov- 
ernment or one world government. 

The House bill contains no vomparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1503) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
International covenant on civil and political 

rights 

The Senate amendment (sec. 314) includes 
findings and an expression of the sense of the 
Senate that the Human Rights Committee 
should revoke its General Comment No. 24. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1504) is 
similar to the Senate amendment, and in- 
cludes a restriction that, effective two years 
after the date of enactment, no funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by this or any other 
Act may be obligated or expended to report 
to the U.N. Human Rights Committee estab- 
lished by the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, or to respond to 
certain inquiries from the Committee. This 
restriction will] cease to apply when the 
President certifies to the Congress that the 
Human Rights Committee has revoked its 
General comment No. 24 and expressly recog- 
nized the validity as a matter of inter- 
national law of the reservations, understand- 
ing, and declarations contained in the U.S. 
instrument of ratification of the Covenant. 

The committee of conference agreed to 
delay the effective date of the restriction for 
two years in order to afford the Human 
Rights Committee up to one year to recon- 
sider and revoke its General Comment No. 
24. If by the end of this one-year period the 
Human Rights Committee has not revoked 
General Comment No. 24 and expressly rec- 
ognized the validity as a matter of inter- 
national law of the reservations, understand- 
ing, and declarations contained in the U.S. 
instrument of ratification, the committee of 
conference expects the United States to pro- 
vide notice in accordance with Article 56 of 
the Vienna Convention on the Law of Trea- 
ties of its intention to withdraw from the 
Covenant effective twelve months from the 
date of such notice. Adherence to this proce- 
dure will ensure that the United States re- 
mains in compliance with its international 
legal obligations as understood by the 
United States while at the same time insist- 
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ing upon the primacy of the U.S. Constitu- 

tion. 

U.S participation in single commodity inter- 
national organizations 

The Senate amendment (sec. 315) requires 
the Secretary of State to report within 180 
days of enactment on U.S. interests served 
by participation in single-commodity IO's 
and to assess the feasibility of privatization 
of U.S. representation in such organizations. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1505) is the 
same as the Senate amendment with the 
added requirement that the report assess the 
current and projected costs of continuing 
U.S. participation in such organizations. 
Prohibition on contributions to the Inter- 

national Natural Rubber Organization 

The Senate amendment (sec. 316) prohibits 
U.S. contributions to the International Nat- 
ural Rubber Organization. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House provision. 

Prohibition on contributions to the Inter- 
national Tropical Timber Organization 

The Senate amendment (sec. 317) prohibits 
U.S. contributions to the International Trop- 
ical Timber Organization. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. This provision has 
been included in section 1501, terminating 
U.S. participation in certain international 
organizations. 

Sense of Congress on the U.N. Fourth World 
Conference on Women in Beijing 

The Senate amendment (sec. 319) is a sense 
of Congress that the U.N. Fourth World Con- 
ference on Women should promote a rep- 
resentative American perspective on issues 
of equality, peace and development and other 
issues. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House provision. 

Reform in budget decisionmaking procedures of 
the U.N. and its specialized agencies 

The House bill (sec. 2521) extends current 
law allowing the President to withhold 20% 
of appropriated funds for the U.N. or any of 
its specialized agencies if the U.N. or the 
agency fails to implement consensus-based 
budget decisionmaking procedures. This is to 
ensure that the U.S. and other major con- 
tributors to U.N. agency budgets have an ap- 
propriate influence in the budget decision- 
making processes of international organiza- 
tions. The President is directed to notify 
Congress of any decisions to withhold our 
share of an assessed contribution to the U.N. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 204) is vir- 
tually identical to the House bill with minor 
drafting differences. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1521) is 
identical to the House bill. 


Limitation on contributions to the U.N. or U.N. 
affiliated organizations 

The House bill (sec. 2522) prohibits U.S. 
contributions to the U.N. or affiliated orga- 
nizations that grant full membership to any 
organization that does not have the inter- 
nationally recognized attributes of state- 
hood. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 
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Report on UNICEF 


The House bill (sec. 2523) requires the Sec- 
retary of State to report on aspects of 
UNICEF's progress in implementing manage- 
ment reforms and ensuring a greater com- 
mitment to its traditional mission of child 
health and welfare. It further directs 
UNICEF to resist pressure to become in- 
volved in activities within the scope of re- 
sponsibility of other U.N. agencies. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1522) is 
identical to the House bill. 

U.N. budgetary and management reform 

The House bill (sec. 2524) requires a 20% 
withholding of amounts for assessed con- 
tributions to the regular U.N. budget, a 50% 
withholding for assessed contributions to 
U.N. peacekeeping and no voluntary con- 
tributions to U.N. peacekeeping until the 
President certifies a series of management 
reforms. Withholding begins in FY 97 and 
each subsequent year. The House bill also re- 
quires further withholdings unless U.N. pro- 
curement reforms are implemented. These 
include the withholding of 10% of the 
amount of funds available for U.S. assessed 
contributions for the regular U.N. budget un- 
less the President certifies that there is 
timely notice of contract awards or opportu- 
nities over $100,000. It also requires a similar 
percentage withholding unless there is a cer- 
tification of no discrimination against com- 
panies challenging contract awards and un- 
less a U.N. contract review process is estab- 
lished. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 205) amends 
the U.N. Participation Act of 1945 directing 
the President to certify, to Congress that the 
U.N. has fully achieved the management re- 
forms in the House bill. If the President can- 
not make such a certification, there are 
similar withholding provisions as in the 
House provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1523) is the 
same as the Senate amendment except that 
it includes the withholdings of 3% of U.S. as- 
sessed contributions for the regular U.N. 
budget unless the President makes the U.N. 
procurement certifications in the House bill 
relating to U.N. procurement opportunities, 
punitive actions on certain contractors and 
procedures for challenging the awarding of 
U.N. contracts. 

Calculations of assessed contributions 

The Senate amendment (sec. 203) expresses 
the sense of Congress that the U.N. General 
Assembly should reformulate the rates of as- 
sessment to reflect each member's share of 
the total world GNP. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Whistleblower provision 

The Senate amendment (sec. 206) requires 
the President to withhold 10 percent of fiscal 
year 1996 assessed contributions to the U.N. 
until the Secretary of State certifies that 
the U.N. has implemented policies to protect 
adequately employees who allege fraud or 
mismanagement. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. * 

Annual report on U.S. contributions to U.N. 
peacekeeping activities 

The Senate amendment (sec. 211) requires 
the President to submit a report of the budg- 
et expected for the next fiscal year for all 
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U.N. peacekeeping activities and for U.S. 
participation in all U.N. peacekeeping activi- 
ties. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1525) is the 
same as the Senate amendment except that 
the provision requiring a statement of the 
aggregate amount of funds available to the 
U.N. for the upcoming fiscal year is deleted. 
Prior congressional notification of security 

council votes on U.N. peacekeeping activi- 
ties 

The Senate amendment (sec. 212) requires 
the President to notify Congress 5 days be- 
fore casting a vote in the Security Council 
authorizing a U.N. peacekeeping operation 
that would involve the use of U.S. forces or 
funds. The President may waive this require- 
ment if he determines that an emergency ex- 
ists. In this case, he must provide notifica- 
tion to Congress within 48 hours after the 
adoption of any such authorization. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1526) is the 
same as the Senate amendment except that 
the notification requirement is deleted in re- 
gard to the expenditure of U.S. funds. 
Codification of required notice to Congress of 

proposed U.N. peacekeeping activities 

The Senate amendment (sec. 213) requires 
the President to report monthly in writing 
on U.S. assistance for United Nations peace- 
keeping operations with regard to facilities, 
training, transportation, communication and 
logistical support to certain Congressional 
committees. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1527) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Limitation on assessment percentage for peace- 

keeping activities 

The Senate amendment (sec. 214) amends 
the U.N. Participation Act of 1945 to urge the 
U.N. Permanent Representative to work for 
a review of U.N. peacekeeping assessments. 
As part of this effort, the U.S. Ambassador 
should seek to employ the concept that a 
greater proportionate share of the burden of 
& peacekeeping operations should fall on the 
host government and other nearby states. It 
also limits the use of appropriated funds for 
peacekeeping to no more than 25% of the 
total assessed cost of an operation, regard- 
less of any penalties or interest charges the 
U.N. may levy on the U.S. One intent of this 
provision is to discourage the U.N. from any 
attempt to charge member states, including 
the U.S., a late charge or fee for past-due as- 
sessments, as some have recommended. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1524) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 

Buy America requirement 

The Senate amendment (sec. 215) condi- 
tions U.S. payments for U.N. peacekeeping 
on fair treatment of U.S. companies in U.N. 
procurement activities. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Restrictions on intelligence sharing with the 
United Nations 

The Senate amendment (sec. 216) requires 
that before sharing U.S. intelligence infor- 
mation with the U.N., the President must 
certify that security procedures have been 
implemented at the U.N. to protect unau- 
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thorized disclosure of U.S. intelligence 
sources or methods. The Senate amendment 
specifies that the requirement may be 
waived upon written certification by the 
President that providing such information is 
in our national interest. It also provides for 
special reports unauthorized dis- 
closure of intelligence to the Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the Per- 
manent Select Committee on Intelligence 
and the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the House of Representatives. It fi- 
nally provides for semi-annual reports to the 
same committees on the types and volumes 
of intelligence provided to the U.N. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1528) is the 
same as the Senate amendment except that 
no intelligence may be provided to the U.N. 
unless the President certifies that the U.N. 
has implemented procedures no less strin- 
gent than procedures maintained by nation 
with which the U.S. regularly shares similar 
types of information. Periodic and special re- 
ports shall be provided as well except that 
the periodic report shall be no less fre- 
quently than quarterly and it shall be sub- 
mitted to the Select Committee and the Per- 
manent Select Committee with an annex 
containing a counter-intelligence and secu- 
rity assessment oí the risks providing intel- 
ligence to the U.N. 

UNPROFOR funding restrictions 

The Senate amendment (sec. 217) states 
that none of the funds authorized by this act 
may be made available for contributions to 
the U.N. Protection Force unless the Presi- 
dent certifies and reports to the Congress 
during the calendar years in which the funds 
are to be provided. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Escalating costs for international peacekeeping 

The Senate amendment (sec. 218) is a sense 
of Congress that the Executive branch 
Should stop obligating funds for peacekeep- 
ing operations in excess of authorized and 
appropriated funds. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1707) re- 
tains the sense of Congress provision. 

(a) Findings.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) in fiscal year 1989 the United States 
provided $29,000,000 to the United Nations for 
assessed United States contributions for 
international peacekeeping activities, com- 
pared to $485,000,000 paid for combined as- 
sessed contributions for all other inter- 
national organizations, including the United 
Nations, all United Nations specialized agen- 
cies and the Organization for American 
States and all other pan American inter- 
national organizations; 

(2) in fiscal year 1994 United States as- 
sessed contributions to the United Nations 
for international peacekeeping activities had 
grown to _ $1,072,000,000, compared to 
$860,000,000 for combined assessed contribu- 
tions for all other international organiza- 
tions; 

(3) for fiscal year 1995 the President re- 
quested a $672,000,000 United Nations peace- 
keeping supplemental appropriation which, 
if approved, would have been a direct in- 
crease in the Federal budget deficit and 
would have brought fiscal year 1995 total ap- 
propriations for assessed contributions for 
United Nations peacekeeping activities to 
$1,025,000,000; 
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(4) for fiscal year 1995 the President also 
requested supplemental appropriations of 
$1,900,000,000 to cover the Department of De- 
fense's unbudgeted costs for humanitarian 
and peacekeeping missions in Haiti, Kuwait 
and Bosnia, which are in addition to regular 
United States assessed contributions to the 
United Nations for peacekeeping activities; 
and 

(5) for fiscal year 1996 the President re- 
quested $445,000,000 for assessed contribu- 
tions to the United Nations for international 
peacekeeping activities, a funding level most 
observers believe to be a significant under- 
statement of actual peacekeeping obliga- 
tions the Administration has committed the 
United States to support and which, if accu- 
rate, would lead to the third year in a row in 
which the Administration requests supple- 
mental appropriations for assessed contribu- 
tions to international peacekeeping in excess 
of $600,000,000 outside of the regular budget 
process. 

Peacekeeping definition 

The Senate amendment (sec. 219) amends 
the U.N. Participation Act of 1945 by adding 
a definition of peacekeeping activities. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Taiwan Relations Act 


The House bill (sec. 2601) amends the Tai- 
wan Relations Act to add a new subsection 
(d) to section 3 of the Act. This new sub- 
section reasserts the primacy of sections 3(a) 
and 3(b) of the Taiwan Relations Act with re- 
gard to U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. Sections 
8(a) and 3(b) provide in pertinent part that 
“the U.S. will make available to Taiwan 
such defense articles and defense services in 
such quantity as may be necessary to enable 
Taiwan to maintain a sufficient self-defense 
capability", and that *'[t]he President and 
the Congress shall determine the nature and 
quantity of such defense articles and services 
based solely upon their judgment of the 
needs of Taiwan.“ 

The Senate amendment (sec. 605) is vir- 
tually identical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1601) 
amends the Taiwan Relations Act to add a 
new subsection (d) to section 3 of the Act. 
This new subsection reasserts the primacy of 
sections 3(a) and 3(b) of the Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act with regard to United States arms 
sales to Taiwan. Sections 3(a) and 3(b) pro- 
vide in pertinent part that “the United 
States will make available to Taiwan such 
defense articles and defense services in such 
quantity as may be necessary to enable Tai- 
wan to maintain a sufficient self-defense ca- 
pability", and that Ithhe President and the 
Congress shall determine the nature of quan- 
tity of such defense articles and services 
based solely upon their judgement of the 
needs of Taiwan." 

Subsequent to the enactment of the Tai- 
wan Relations Act, and without the approval 
of the Congress, the Executive branch issued 
a "Joint Communique of the United States 
and China" on August 17, 1982, which pur- 
ported to commit the United States ''to re- 
duce gradually its sales of arms to Taiwan, 
leading over a period of time to a final solu- 
tion." Insofar as this policy statement is in- 
consistent with sections 3(a) and 3(b) of the 
Act, it is contrary to law aad cannot be the 
policy of the United States. The new section 
IS of the Act is intended to underscore this 
act. 

The new section 3(d) of the Act does not 
change United States law; it reaffirms it. It 
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merely states that the Taiwan Relations 
Act, a law passed by the Congress, has pri- 
macy over a policy statement issued by the 
Executive branch. Any policy statement 
which, contrary to sections 3(a) and 3(b) of 
the Act, does not take into account Taiwan's 
defense needs or the role of the Congress and 
the President in determining such needs is 
invalid as a matter of law. 

Reports to Congress on aspects of implementa- 

tion of the General Framework Agreement 

The House bill (sec. 2602) is a sense of Con- 
gress that the President should bring to jus- 
tice persons responsible for genocide, war 
crimes, and other serious violations of inter- 
national human rights law committed in the 
territory of the former Yugoslavia since 1991. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable amendment. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1611) 
merges two House provisions, sec. 2602 Bos- 
nia Genocide Act and sec. 2702 Territorial In- 
tegrity of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This re- 
vised section provides for periodic reports 
from the President on the military aspects of 
implementation of the Dayton Agreement, 
including the conduct of United States 
Armed Forces deployed in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina as part of Operation Joint En- 
deavor and the costs associated with their 
participation as well as plan for the timely 
withdrawal of U.S. military personnel. In ad- 
dition, the President would report on 
progress in implementing civilian aspects of 
the Agreement including: preparations for 
elections to be supervised by the Organiza- 
tion for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(OSCE) steps taken to uphold the right of 
refugees and displaced persons to return 
home safely and regain lost property, or to 
obtain just compensation (or, where return 
would be unsafe and/or unjust, to be reset- 
tled elsewhere); progress in international hu- 
manitarian and reconstruction efforts; and 
cooperation with the ongoing work of the 
International Tribunal for the Former Yugo- 
slavia to investigate and prosecute war 
criminals, as well as efforts of the OSCE and 
other international and non-governmental 
organizations to protect and promote human 
rights. In addition, the section would require 
regular reporting on efforts by the United 
States and others to address the plight of the 
ethnic Albanian majority in Kosova and 
steps to establish a USIA office in Pristina. 

USIA Office in Pristina: Kosovo's ethnic 
Albanian majority has been, and continues 
to be, the subject of brutal repression involv- 
ing harassment, detention, and intimidation 
including beatings by police. Nearly half of 
the region's Albanian work-force was sum- 
marily fired in 1990 and replaced by Serbian 
workers. Albanian cultural identity remains 
under siege. The suppression of free media 
continues. Kosovar Albanians have felt in- 
creasingly isolated, particularly since OSCE 
Observers were expelled from the region in 
1993. A USIA office in Pristina will help to 
ease the current dire situation by dissemi- 
nating information about the United States; 
promoting discussions on human rights, de- 
mocracy, rule of law, and conflict resolution; 
facilitating U.S. private sector involvement 
in educational and cultural activities in 
Kosova; and advising the U.S. Government 
with respect to public opinion in Kosova. 
Opening an office in Pristina will send a 
strong signal to the Albanian population of 
Kosova that they have not been forgotten. 
The conferees have been informed that plans 
for such an office are underway. The report- 
ing requirement is designed to ensure that 
they are implemented as soon as possible. 

Territorial Integrity. The Dayton Peace 
Agreement on Bosnia-Herzegovina commits 
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the signatories to conduct their relations in 
accordance with the principles set forth in 
the United Nations Charter, as well as the 
Helsinki Final Act and other documents of 
the Organization for Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe" (OSCE), including the prin- 
ciple of territorial integrity. The House- 
passed bill, which was adopted prior to the 
Dayton accords, included specific language 
on territorial integrity in recognition of the 
centrality of this principle to the conflict in 
Bosnia and the implications of its violation 
in the former Yugoslavia and beyond. For 
nearly four years the people of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina fought, at significant disadvan- 
tage, to preserve their country in the face of 
armed aggression and genocide. The wide- 
spread illegal use of armed force in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, including the targeting of un- 
armed civilian populations, has had dev- 
astating consequences for the people of that 
country. Against that backdrop, any moves 
to recognize the incorporation of any of the 
territory of Bosnia-Herzegovina into the ter- 
ritory of any neighboring state or the cre- 
ation of any new state or states within the 
borders of Bosnia-Herzegovina would violate 
the principle of territorial integrity as re- 
flected in the Charter and the Final Act. The 
conferees note the importance attached to 
this fundamental principle in Article 1 of the 
Dayton Agreement and will closely monitor 
implementation of this provision by all par- 
ties to the accord. 


Expansion of the Commission for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe 

The House bill (sec. 2603) expands the CSCE 
by 8 commissioners, 4 from the House and 4 
from the Senate. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable amendment. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 


Repeal of the executive branch membership in 
the Commission for Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe 

The Senate amendment (sec. 602) repeals 
the membership of the three executive 
branch representatives from the CSCE. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 


Repeal of termination of provisions of the Nu- 
clear Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994 


The House bill (sec. 2604) repeals a sunset 
provision in P.L. 103-236 thereby making per- 
manent law the Nuclear Proliferation Pre- 
vention Act. The NPPA establishes a wide 
ranging nuclear non-proliferation sanctions 
regime similar to the Chemical and Biologi- 
cal Weapons and Missile Technology Control 
Regime sanctions laws. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable amendment. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1613) is 
identical to the House with the addition of 
the repeal of the judicial review provisions 
contained in the original provision. This 
change reflects the concerns of the Adminis- 
tration. 


Annual assessment 


The House bill (sec. 2605) requires the Sec- 
retary of State to provide annually an as- 
sessment of the impact of foreign policy on 
the ability of U.S. entities to compete in for- 
eign markets. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 
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Verification of Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime 


The House bill (sec. 2606) requires the Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency to transmit a report on the capabil- 
ity of the U.S. to verify the Missile Tech- 
nology Control Regime. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1612) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Bosnia and Herzegovnia Self-Defense Fund 

The House bill (sec. 2607) provided for ter- 
minating the U.S, arms embargo against the 
government of Bosnia and Herzegovnia. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 2610) sub- 
stantially revises this provision. Sec. 2610 (a) 
of the Conference Report provides the Presi- 
dent with the authority to enter an agree- 
ment with other eligible countries to estab- 
lish a fund to assist in the self defense of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The fund may be 
known as the ‘Multilateral Bosnia and 
Herzegovina Self Defense Fund.“ The United 
States contribution to this fund will be pur- 
suant to the defense articles and services 
provided for in section 540 of the Foreign Op- 
erations and, Export Financing and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public 
Law 104-107). In order to maximize the 
amount of equipment provided under this au- 
thority, it is the intention of the Conference 
Committee that, as the Administration uti- 
lizes the referenced authority for the Gov- 
ernment of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
price of transferred equipment shall not ex- 
ceed the lowest level at which the same or 
similar equipment has been transferred to 
any other country under any other U.S. gov- 
ernment program. 

The Conference Committee notes that 
credible reports indicate that Iranian nation- 
als remain in Bosnia and Herzegovina in vio- 
lation of the Dayton General Framework 
Agreement to end the war in the former 
Yugoslavia. The Committee encourages the 
Administration to use its continued efforts 
to arm and train the forces of the Federation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina as leverage to en- 
sure full compliance with the expulsion of all 
disallowed Iranian nationals. The Committee 
further notes that the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina should curtail all military 
and intelligence relations with the Govern- 
ment of Iran. 

Section 2610(b) identifies the purpose of the 
Fund as a means to coordinate the procure- 
ment of military equipment and training for 
transfer to the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina for the exercise of its right to 
self-defense under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter and to enable the Govern- 
ment of Bosnia and Herzegovina to protect 
its population and territory. 

Section 2610(c) requires United States lead- 
ership of the Fund. This provision is consist- 
ent with the text of a December 12, 1995 let- 
ter from President Clinton to the Honorable 
Robert Dole, Republican Leader of the Sen- 
ate, in which the President wrote:. the 
United States will take a leadership role in 
coordinating an international effort to en- 
sure that the Bosnian Federation receives 
the assistance necessary to achieve an ade- 
quate military balance when IFOR leaves. 
This subsection directs the Fund to provide 
procedures for administering donations of 
military equipment and training, and re- 
quires written assurance from the Govern- 
ment of Bosnia and Herzegovina that such 
donations will not be used to take reprisals 
against civilians. . 
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Section 2610(d) requires the President to 
prepare and transmit to Congress a detailed 
report on the Administration's plan to assist 
the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
provide for its own defense. 

Section 2610(e) provides definitions for rel- 
evant terms in this section. 

Section 2610(f) states unambiguously that 
nothing in this section shall be interpreted 
as authorization for deployment of United 
States forces in the territory of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina for any purpose, including 
training, support, or delivery of military 
equipment. 

Annex 1 of the Dayton General Framework 
Agreement to end the war in the former 
Yugoslavia addresses the military aspects of 
the peace settlement, including the estab- 
lishment of a NATO-led multinational force 
called the Implementation Force (IFOR). 
This annex also continues the cessation of 
hostilities agreement (as previously agreed 
by the warring parties on October 5, 1995), de- 
tails a process for the separation of bellig- 
erent forces within 30 days of signing, estab- 
lishes a process for notification by the par- 
ties of the type and location of military 
equipment within their control, and outlines 
the mission of the IFOR. 

Annex 1 includes a second part establishing 
confidence building measures between the 
parties and laying out a process to create a 
military balance through arms reductions. 
In the event that negotiations do not achieve 
arms reductions, the agreement establishes a 
process to create military parity based on a 
maximum ratio of heavy weaponry (as de- 
fined in the agreement) of 5:2:2 for Serbia, 
Croatia and Bosnia respectively (the Bosnian 
ratio is to be split 2:1 between the Federa- 
tion and Republic of Srpska, respectively). 
The baseline for creating this ration would 
be the total amount of heavy weapons held 
by Serbia after a mandatory twenty-five per- 
cent reduction. 

The Conference Committee views the arms 
reduction provisions of the Agreement to be 
& positive feature. The Committee is con- 
cerned, however, that the Agreement con- 
tains little detail on how the arms reduc- 
tions would be implemented, nor is there any 
mention in the Agreement of a plan for arm- 
ing or training the Bosnian government 
forces should that be determined as a pref- 
erable option. Regardless of whether arms 
control] measures are implemented success- 
fully in the former Yugoslavia, the Con- 
ference Committee considers the creation of 
a military balance between the Federation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and its potential ad- 
versaries through the provision of military 
assistance to the Federation as a fundamen- 
tal step in creating the conditions for the 
successful withdrawal of United States 
forces, serving as part of the Implementation 
Force (IFOR) in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The United Nations arms embargo imposed 
upon the former Yugoslavia in September 
1991, and extended without action in the 
United Nations Security Council to the sov- 
ereign nation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
April 1992, served to enforce an imbalance in 
forces between the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and its adversaries in the 
former Yugoslavia. This imbalance led to 
disproportionate losses of civilians and sol- 
diers in Bosnia, and prevented the Govern- 
ment of Bosnia and Herzegovina from exer- 
cising its fundamental right of self-defense 
as provided for in Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

It is the view of the Conference Committee 
that the improved military capabilities of 
the Bosnian government forces was a factor 
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in creating a measure of military stability— 
and an environment for negotiations—which 
led to signing of the Dayton Agreement. The 
improvement in the military capabilities of 
the Bosnian government forces is, however, 
still insufficient to effectively deter further 
aggression. By creating a real military bal- 
ance in the region it is the view of the Com- 
mittee that the environment in which nego- 
tiations took place can be further enhanced 
to become an environment in which a stable 
peace can occur between the warring parties 
in the former Yugoslavia. The Conference 
Committee is particularly emphatic in its 
support of this initiative because the cre- 
ation of such an environment is also a criti- 
cal element of the Clinton Administration's 
pledge to remove United States forces from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by the end of 1996. 

United States-North Korea Agreed Framework 

The House bill (sec. 2641) summarizes the 
findings of Congress regarding the salient 
features of the Agreed Framework and its in- 
adequacies in regard to specific Congres- 
sional concerns. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1607) 
merges House bill sections 2641, 2642, 2643, 
2644, and 2645 into one provision. The con- 
ference substitute expresses the sense of 
Congress regarding the minimum conditions 
for participation in the Agreed Framework, 
and lays out conditions under which addi- 
tional progress may occur in U.S.-North Ko- 
rean bilateral relations. Areas where 
progress is expected before upgrading bilat- 
eral relations include: 1) dialogue in North- 
South dialogue; 2) progress implementation 
of the North-South Joint declaration on 
Denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula; 3) 
reduction in the number of North Korean 
military forces along the Demilitarized 
Zone; and, 4) prohibiting deployment of 
North Korean ballistic missiles and weapons 
of mass destruction. At the Senate’s request, 
a fifth and sixth category of expected 
progress on the part of the North Koreans. 
These included cooperation on the recovery 
of remains of American MIAs, and confirma- 
tion that North Korea has ceased its support 
of international terrorism. 

The conference substitute seeks to ensure 
that any assistance provided to North Korea 
or the Koran Peninsula Energy Development 
Organization (KEDO), regardless of the agen- 
cy or account from which they are derived 
will be provided in accordance with the re- 
programming notification procedures con- 
tained in section 634A of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. 

U.S. policy concerning the dictatorship in 
Burma 

The House bill, (sec. 2651) is a sense of Con- 
gress that the U.N. Security Council should 
impose an international arms embargo on 
Burma, affirm human rights, and reduce 
U.N. organizations' presence in Burma, ex- 
cept to the UNDCP. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

U.S. policy with respect to the involuntary re- 
turn of persons subjected to torture 

The House bill (secs. 2661, 2662) prohibits 
the use of funds for the involuntary return of 
any person to a place in which he/she is in 
serious danger of torture. A definition of tor- 
ture is included. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1256) pro- 
hibits the use of funds authorized by this 
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Act, or funds authorized for emergency refu- 
gee and migration assistance, to be used for 
the involuntary return of any person to a 
country in which he or she is in serious dan- 
ger of being subjected to torture. The provi- 
sion will partly implement the international 
obligations of the United States under the 
Convention Against Torture and Other 
Cruel, Inhuman, and Degrading Treatment 
or Punishment. 

Inter American organizations 


The House bill (sec. 2701) states that the 
Secretary of State should take into account 
the long-term commitment of the U.S. to the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere insetting 
funding levels for Inter-American organiza- 
tions. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 304) is vir- 
tually identical. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1706) speci- 
fies that the Secretary of State should make 
every effort to pay the full U.S. assessment 
for two Inter-American organizations, the 
Organization of American States and the 
Pan American Health Organization. 
Territorial integrity of Bosnia and Herzegovina 

The House bill (sec. 2702) expresses the 
sense of Congress that the U.S. should refuse 
to recognize the incorporation of any of the 
territory of Bosnia-Herzegovina into the ter- 
ritory of a neighboring state. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

E i conference substitute refers to sec. 
1611. 
The Laogai system of political prisons 

The House bill (sec. 2703) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the President should con- 
demn the continued existence of the Laogai 
and calls upon the Government of China to 
dismantle it. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1701) ex- 
presses the sense of Congress as contained in 
the House bill. 

(a) FINDINGS—The committee of conference 
makes the following findings: 

(1) The Chinese gulag, known as the 
Laogai, was created as a primary means of 
political repression and control when the 
Communists assumed power in China in 1949. 

(2) The Laogai has caused millions of peo- 
ple to suffer grave human rights abuses over 
the past 46 years, including countless deaths. 

(3) The Laogai continues to be used to in- 
carcerate unknown numbers of ordinary citi- 
zens for political reasons, including workers, 
students, intellectuals, religious believers, 
and Tibetans. 

(4) So-called thought reform" is a stand- 
ard practice of Laogai officials, and reports 
of torture are routinely received by human 
rights organizations from Laogai prisoners 
and survivors. 

(5) Negotiations about unfettered access to 
Laogai prisoners between the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the International Red Cross 
have ceased. 

(6) The Laogai is in reality a huge system 
of forced labor camps in which political and 
penal criminals are slave laborers producing 
an array of products for export throughout 
the world, including the United States. 

(7) The Chinese Government continues to 
maintain, as part of its official propaganda 
and in defiance of significant evidence to the 
contrary gathered by many-human rights or- 
ganizations, that the Laogai is a prison sys- 
tem like any other in the world. 

(8) Testimony delivered before the Sub- 
committee on International Operations and 
Human Rights of the Committee on Inter- 
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national Relations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has documented human rights 
abuses in the Laogai which continue to this 
day. 
(9) The American people have repeatedly 
expressed their abhorrence of forced labor 
camps for persons convicted of political 
crimes, whether they be operated by the 
Nazis, Soviet Communists, or any other po- 
litical ideology. 


Use of funds to further normalize relations with 
Vietnam 


The House bill (sec. 2704) expresses a sense 
of Congress that funds should not be obli- 
gated to further normalize relations with 
Vietnam until the government of Vietnam 
holds free elections, respects human rights 
and accounts for remaining POW/MIA cases. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1214) pro- 
vides that none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated under this Act may be obli- 
gated or expended for costs incurred for 
opening or operating any U.S. diplomatic or 
consular post in Vietnam that was not oper- 
ating on July 11, 1995, for expanding any U.S. 
diplomatic or consular post in Vietnam that 
was not operating on July 11, 1995, or in- 
creasing the total number of personnel as- 
signed to the U.S. diplomatic or consular 
posts in Vietnam above the levels existing on 
July 11, 1995 unless 60 days prior to the obli- 
gation of funds, the President certifies to 
Congress that based upon all information 
available to the U.S. government that the 
Government of Vietnam is fully cooperating 
in four areas of POW/MIA investigations and 
research. This substitute is consistent with 
the provision contained in the Commerce, 
Justice, State and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations bill for Fiscal Year 1996. 

Declaration of Congress regarding U.S. Govern- 
ment human rights policy toward China 

The House bill (sec. 2705) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the People’s Republic of 
China continues to violate human rights, 
and requires within 90 days, reports on the 
President’s successes with his China human 
rights policy and the status of coercive popu- 
lation control programs and on prison labor 
conditions. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1702) is 
similar to the House bill with modifications 
to update the provision. 

Concerning the U.N. Voluntary Fund for Vic- 
tims of Torture 

The House bill (sec. 2706) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the Voluntary Fund should 
develop and support treatment centers for 
torture victims and that the U.S. should sup- 
port the work of the Special Rapporteur on 
Torture and the Convention Against Tor- 
ture. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. The committee of 
conference suggest that the President acting 
through the U.S. Permanent Representative 
to the U.N., should request the U.N. Vol- 
untary Fund for Victims of Torture to find 
new ways to support and protect treatment 
centers that are carrying out rehabilitative 
services for victims of torture. 
Recommendations of the President for reform of 

the War Powers Resolution 

The House bill (sec. 2707) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the President should trans- 
mit to Congress recommendations for reform 
of the War Powers Resolution. 
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The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 
Conflict in Kashmir 


The House bill (sec. 2708) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the U.S. should reiterate 
the need for parties to the conflict in Kash- 
mir to enter into negotiations. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 


U.S. relations with the former Yugoslav Repub- 
lic of Macedonia 

The House bill (sec. 2709) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the Former Yugoslav Re- 
public of Macedonia should be eligible for all 
U.S. foreign assistance programs. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1703) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Displaced persons 

The House bill (sec. 2711) expresses a sense 
of Congress that $20 million of U.N. Develop- 
ment Program funds should be used for pro- 
grams for displaced person within their own 
countries of nationality, in cooperation with 
the International Organization for Migra- 
tion, the International Committee fo: the 
Red Cross, and other non-governmental orga- 
nizations. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1704) is the 
same as the House bil with a technical 
modification. 

Policy toward Iran 


The House bill (sec. 2712) expresses a series 
of findings and Congressional declarations 
regarding U.S. policy toward Iran. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Conflict in Chechnya 


The House bill (sec. 2713) expresses a series 
of findings and Congressional declarations 
urging the President to repeat the call to 
end the war in Chechnya. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. The Committee of 
Conference still considers this provision to 
be important. 

(a) FINDINGS—The committee of conference 
finds the following: 

(1) Russian troops advanced into Chechnya 
on December 10, 1994, and were met with 
strong resistance from Chechen rebels who 
have now moved to the Caucasus mountains 
where they are engaging in what even the 
most optimistic Russian military officers 
predict will be a drawn-out guerrilla war. 

(2) The cost of the Chechen battle is esti- 
mated to cost the Government of Russia at 
least $2,000,000,000 and could exacerbate the 
budget deficit of the Government of Russia. 

(3) The United States has approved over 
$2,400,000,000 in loan guarantees through the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States 
and the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration. 

(4) The United States has provided Russia 
with significant direct assistance to promote 
& free market economy, support democracy, 
meet humanitarian needs, and dismantle nu- 
clear weapons. 

(b) DECLARATION OF PoLICy—The commit- 
tee of conference declares the following: 
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(1) United States investment in Russia has 
been significant in promoting democracy and 
stabilizing the economy of Russia and this 
progress could be imperiled by Russia's con- 
tinued war in Chechnya. 

(2) The inability to negotiate an end to 
this crisis and the resulting economic impli- 
cations could adversely affect the ability of 
Russia to fulfill its commitments to the 
International Monetary Fund, the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, and the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 

(3) In further contacts with President 
Yeltsin, it is imperative that President Clin- 
ton repeat his call for an immediate end to 
the war in Chechnya. 

U.S. Delegation to the Fourth World Conference 
on Women in Beijing 


The House bill (sec. 2714) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the U.S. delegation to the 
Fourth World Conference on Women, should 
include a Tibetan representative. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Female genital mutilation 

The House bill (sec. 2715) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the President should seek 
to end the practice of female genital mutila- 
tion worldwide through the active coopera- 
tion and participation of governments in 
countries where female genital mutilation 
takes place. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Sense of Congress regarding Syrian occupation 
of Lebanon 

The House bill (sec. 2716) expresses a sense 
of Congress that the Government of Syria 
should comply with the Taif Agreement and 
withdraw all of its troops from Lebanon and 
the Secretary of State should report to Con- 
gress on the actions the U.S. has taken to 
encourage withdrawal of all Syrian troops 
from Lebanon. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Statutory construction 

The Senate amendment (sec. 502) clarifies 
that the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency cannot authorize policies which 
would interfere with the acquisition, posses- 
sion or use of firearms by an individual for 
the purpose of personal defense, sport, edu- 
cation or training. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1605) is 
identical to the Senate amendment. 
Payments of Iraq claims 

The Senate amendment (sec. 603) requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to approve all 
applications for licenses that meet the cri- 
teria of section 575.510 of title 31, Code of 
Federal Regulations, even though such appli- 
cations may have failed to meet the require- 
ment that the letter of credit be issued or 
confirmed by a U.S. bank or that the letter 
of credit reimbursement be confirmed by a 
U.S. bank. Licenses pursuant to this section 
shall be issued within 30 days of the date of 
enactment of this Act. - 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1614) vests 
in the President all blocked non-diplomatic 
accounts or assets of the Government of Iraq 
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and would direct the President to liquidate 
such accounts not later than 30 days after 
enactment. 

Upon the vesting of these accounts, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is directed to es- 
tablish in the Treasury an Iraq Claims Fund 
for payment of private claims or U.S. Gov- 
ernment claims. The Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States is au- 
thorized to determine the validity and 
amounts of private claims and certify to the 
Treasury the awards made in favor of each 
private claim. 

Not later than two years after the date of 
enactment, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ment out of the Fund on certified private 
claims according to the proportions which 
the total amount of certified private claims 
bear to the total amount in the Fund that is 
available for distribution at the time pay- 
ments are made. After payments have been 
made in full on private claims out of the 
Fund, any funds remaining can be made to 
satisfy U.S. Government claims against the 
Government of Iraq. 

The President is directed to determine the 
validity of government claims which the 
Secretary of State has determined are out- 
side the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
Commission. To the extent that there are 
enough funds available to satisfy these 
claims, the President is authorized and re- 
quested to enter into a settlement with the 
Government of Iraq providing payment for 
these claims. 

The conference substitute embraces the 
pre-existing procedures of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to ensure 
uniformity of process with previous claim 
adjudications such as Iran and Vietnam. 

Paying private claims first out of blocked 
Iraqi assets recognizes that many U.S. com- 
panies cannot wait over six years to receive 
the proceeds from their legitimate commer- 
cial transactions. When the President freezes 
assets of hostile foreign countries, U.S. ex- 
porters and businesses should not be forced 
to shoulder a disproportionate burden of the 
costs. 

Private American claimants cannot read- 
ily negotiate with the Government of Iraq 
for satisfaction of their claims. This legisla- 
tion does nothing to prohibit the United 
States Government from fully collecting on 
the American taxpayer claims through con- 
tinued negotiations with the Government of 
Iraq or with the United Nations Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

Reports regarding Hong Kong 

The Senate Amendment (sec. 604) amends 
the Hong Kong Policy Act of 1992 (22 U.S.C. 
5731) to extend the requirement in the Hong 
Kong Policy Act for the Secretary of State 
to transmit a report on conditions in Hong 
Kong of interest to the U.S. by March 31, 1995 
and every year thereafter. 

The provision requires this report to detail 
information on the status of and other devel- 
opments affecting: implementation of the 
Sino-British Joint Declaration on the Ques- 
tion of Hong Kong, including the Basic Law 
and its consistency with the Joint Declara- 
tion; the openness and fairness of the elec- 
tion of the chief executive and the execu- 
tive’s accountability to the legislature; the 
treatment of political parties; the independ- 
ence of the judiciary and its ability to exer- 
cise the power of final judgement over Hong 
Kong law; and the Bill of Rights. 

The House bill contains no comparable 
amendment. 

Taipei Representative Office 

The Senate amendment (sec. 606) redesig- 

nates the Taipei Economic and Cultural Rep- 
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resentative Office as the Taipei Representa- 
tive Office". 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1603) per- 
mits the Taipei Economic and Cultural Rep- 
resentative Office to operate under the name 
of the Taipei Representative Office“. 
Prohibition on the use of funds to facilitate 

Iraqi refugee admissions into the United 
States 

The Senate amendment (sec. 609) prohibits 
funding for admission into the U.S. of Iraqi 
refugees currently residing in Turkey and 
Saudi Arabia. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1254) re- 
quires a report on various aspects of the 
Iraqi refugee resettlement program. The 
main purpose of the report is to ensure that 
the resettlement of Iraqi refugees from Tur- 
key or Saudi Arabia to the United States 
comports with all applicable immigration 
and refugee laws and policies. 

Special envoy for Nagorno-Karabakh 

The Senate amendment (sec. 610) expresses 
a sense of Congress that the President should 
appoint a special envoy to settle the conflict 
in Nagorno-Karabakh. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Efforts against emerging infectious diseases 

The Senate amendment (sec. 612) directs 
the President to develop strategies to com- 
bat emerging infectious diseases. It requires 
the submission to Congress of a strategic 
plan, in cooperation with the international 
public health infrastructure, to identify and 
respond to the threat of emerging infectious 
diseases which pose a danger to the health of 
the people of the U.S. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1604) is 
identical to the Senate amendment except 
the reporting date is changed to six months 
after enactment. 

Report on firms engaged in erport of dual-use 
items 

The Senate amendment (sec. 613) requires 
the Secretary of State to issue a report 
every 180 days until 1998 discussing measures 
taken to prevent future lapses in the screen- 
ing process and to coordinate government 
agencies involved in exports. 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Middle East Peace Facilitation Act 

The Senate amendment (sec. 615) 

The House bill contains no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the House bill. 

Housing Guarantee Program 

The House bill (sec. 3251 & 3252) provides 
close-down funding for the Housing Invest- 
ment Guarantee Program in accordance with 
GAO’s recommendation. Loan losses and 
management problems have plagued this 
program. Sec. 3252, prohibits the issuance of 
any new guarantees under the HIG program 
after the date of enactment of this bill. Ex- 
isting guarantees which have not been ap- 
plied to loans are cancelled upon enactment 
of the bill. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 
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The conference substitute (sec. 1111) in- 
cludes the two above-referenced House provi- 
sions that would terminate the AID Housing 
Guarantee Program and impose new pen- 
alties to forestall defaults on existing guar- 
antees and increase collection on bad loans. 
Under these sections, no new guarantees 
would be issued. Existing guarantees which 
have not been used would be cancelled, ex- 
cept in South Africa. Borrowers which fall 
into arrears on a guaranteed loan will have 
AID assistance suspended until the borrower 
becomes current on the guaranteed loan, 
whereupon assistance is restored. 

These provisions address the findings by 
the General Accounting Office that the U.S. 
has paid $542 million to cover the failure of 
23 foreign governments to make payments on 
guaranteed loans and that another $600 mil- 
lion will have to be paid out to cover future 
defaults on the existing $2.7 billion in out- 
standing guarantees. That is a total pro- 
jected loss of $1 billion, or 40 percent. Fur- 
ther, the GAO found that of the $542 million 
in claims paid, the U.S. government has 
failed to recover $409 million from the bor- 
rowers who failed to make payments on 
guaranteed loans. 

Deobligation of certain AID funds 

The House bill (sec. 3286) requires the 
deobligation of certain categories of eco- 
nomic assistance funds which have remained 
unexpended for more than three years after 
being appropriated. Deobligated funds are re- 
turned to the Treasury. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1616) is 
identical to the House provision which would 
de-obligate certain AID funds left over from 
prior years which have remained unspent. 
Under the provision, AID funds remaining 
unspent after 3 fiscal years would be de-obli- 
gated and returned to the Treasury. Excep- 
tions are incorporated for funds devoted to 
long-term construction projects and projects 
delayed due to unforeseen circumstances. 

This provision addresses a long-standing 
recommendation by the General Accounting 
Office that the AID pipeline“ be curtailed. 
In 1991 when GAO first made its rec- 
ommendation, AID had $8.8 billion in funds 
left over from prior years. At the end of FY 
1995, 5 years later, the amount was $8.5 bil- 
lion, of which approximately $1 billion dated 
back more than 3 years. GAO found that al- 
though AID has authority to re-program 
funds when priorities change, AID has made 
very little use of this administrative flexibil- 
ity. GAO further found that leaving AID 
funds unspent for many years leads to waste. 
Limitation on assistance to countries that re- 

strict the transport or delivery of United 
States humanitarian assistance 

The House bill (sec. 3418) prohibits assist- 
ance to any country that impedes or pro- 
hibits the transport or delivery of U.S. hu- 
manitarian assistance. The ban on U.S. aid 
to countries impeding delivery of U.S. hu- 
manitarian aid to third countries would be 
waived if the President issued Congress a 
waiver stating the continued aid would be in 
the U.S. national security interest. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1617) is 
identical to the House bill. 

Industrial park for Gaza or the West Bank 


The conference substitute (sec. 1710) re- 
quires the President to report to the Appro- 
priate Congressional Committees not later 
than 180 days after enactment of this bill de- 
tailing all actions taken by the U.S. govern- 
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ment to establish an industrial park in Gaza 
or the West Bank and identifying all U.S. 
government funds intended for the develop- 
ment of such an industrial park. 

The Congress finds that (1) extremists in 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad who reject the 
gains made since the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Principles have used terrorist tactics 
to force the closing of the territories; (2) 
these terrorists acts have exacerbated exist- 
ing problems in Gaza is now experiencing 
staggering unemployment nearing fifty per- 
cent, increasing chaos and a downward spiral 
of dashed hopes and deepening poverty; (3) 
Israel's legitimate security concerns neces- 
sitate creative new methods of ensuring con- 
tinued economic opportunity for the Pal- 
estinians; and (4) the development of indus- 
trial parks along the border between Gaza, 
the West Bank and Israel sponsored by indi- 
vidual nations provides an important means 
of providing both development for Palestin- 
ians while maintaining border security. 
International Fund for Ireland 

The House bill (sec. 3204) provided a fund- 
ing cap from Economic Support Funds of 
$29.6 million in FY 1996 and $19.6 million in 
FY 1997 for the U.S. contribution to the 
International Fund for Ireland (IFI) The 
amounts made available are authorized to 
remain available until expended. 

The House section also amended the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement Support Act of 1986 (P.L. 99- 
415) to require that U.S. contributions 
"shall" be used in a manner that effectively 
increases employment opportunities in com- 
munities with rates of unemployment sig- 
nificantly" higher that the local or urban 
average of unemployment in Northern Ire- 
land (defined as the counties of Antrim, 
SNP Derry, Down, Tyrone, and Ferman- 
agh). 

Under this section funding could be pro- 
vided by the IFI only if individuals or enti- 
ties receiving such funds are in compliance 
with the “principles of economic justice." 
The principles of economic justice are de- 
fined as the “MacBride Principles" as modi- 
fied, include: 

(1) Increasing the representation of indi- 
viduals, from underrepresented religious 
groups in the workforce, including manage- 
rial, supervisory, administrative, clerical, 
and technical jobs, 

(2) Providing adequate security for the pro- 
tection of minority employees at the work- 
place, 

(3) Banning provocative sectarian or politi- 
cal emblems from the workplace, 

(4) Providing that all job openings be ad- 
vertised publicly and providing that special 
recruitment efforts be made to attract appli- 
cants from underrepresented religious 
groups, 

(5) Providing that layoff, recall and termi- 
nation procedures do not favor a particular 
religious group, 

(6) Abolishing job reservations, apprentice- 
ship restrictions and differential employ- 
ment criteria which discriminate on the 
basis of religion, 

(7) Providing for the development of train- 
ing programs that will prepare substantial 
numbers of minority employees for skilled 
jobs, including the expansion of existing pro- 
grams and the creation of new programs to 
train, upgrade and improve the skills of mi- 
nority employees, 

(8) Establishing procedures to assess, iden- 
tify and actively recruit minority employees 
with the potential for further advancement, 
and 

(9) Proving for the appointment of a senior 
management staff member to be responsible 
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for the employment efforts of the entity and, 
within a reasonable period of time, the im- 
plementation of the principles described 
above. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 1615) re- 
duces the funding cap from $29.6 million to 
$19.6 million for fiscal year 1996. The com- 
mittee of conference also inserted should“ 
for shall“ in the Anglo-Irish Agreement Act 
amendment to provide the Administration 
with more discretion in implementing this 
section. The term significantly was deter- 
mined to be redundant and was deleted from 
the referenced areas of high unemployment. 

The section also includes the principles of 
economic justice to insure that these prin- 
ciples should be applied by those individuals 
or entities who receive any portion of the 
U.S. contribution to the International Fund 
for Ireland. 

In addition a new provision was added to 
insure nothing shall require quotas or re- 
verse discrimination, which is consistent 
with the intent and purpose of the MacBride 
principles. 

Republic of China Taiwan participation in 
GATT and WTO 

The committee of conference (sec. 1709) 
agreed to this provision (sec. 2709) expressing 
a sense of Congress on The Republic of Tai- 
wan’s membership in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and the World Trade Or- 
ganization. 

BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, 


JOHN ASHCROFT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


PEACE AND SECURITY IN TAIWAN 
MUST BE MAINTAINED 


(Mr. FUNDERBURK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Speaker, the 
absence of effective American leader- 
ship in East Asia is a major contribut- 
ing factor to the current heightened 
crisis in the Taiwan Strait. For the 
past 25 years our relationship with the 
Communist People’s Republic of China 
has been contingent upon a peaceful 
resolution of the Taiwan issue. Before 
the United States Congress enacted the 
Taiwan Relations Act, the executive 
branch of all administrations, from 
Nixon to the present, committed to the 
peaceful resolution on the future of 
Taiwan. 

The current crisis in the Taiwan 
Straits seriously jeopardizes this un- 
derstanding and the condition of the 
diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. We must send an unambig- 
uous message to Beijing that the 
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United States will not stand by idly 
while the future of Taiwan is threat- 
ened. To this end the United States 
must stand ready to defend Taiwan 
against any resort of force or other 
forms of coercion that would jeopardize 
Taiwan's security. 


———ů—ů— 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the Speaker's announced policy of May 
12, 1995, and under a previous order of 
the House, the following Members are 
recognized for 5 minutes each. 


COMMENDING PRESIDENT  CLIN- 
TON FOR SUSPENDING USE OF 
RACE- AND GENDER-BASED SET- 
ASIDES IN AWARDING OF FED- 
ERAL CONTRACTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. FRANKS] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend President Clinton 
for suspending the use of race- and gen- 
der-based set-asides for the awarding of 
Federal contracts. These preferences 
are the most onerous aspect of affirma- 
tive action. 

Last year I fought hard with an 
amendment to the defense appropria- 
tions bill to accomplish this same ob- 
jective. However, that was not possible. 

In October, President Clinton re- 
viewed and quietly ended that practice 
for defense contracts. But today's 
broader executive branch decision 
marks the true beginning of the end for 
race- and gender-based set-asides. 

Mr. Speaker, like all Americans, I 
want my children, Azia, Jessica, and 
Gary, Jr., to have an equal opportunity 
to succeed in this great country of 
ours. I want to them to know that, 
when selected, they are not just the 
best black person for the job, but that 
they are the best person for the job. 

It has to be the goal of this Nation to 
have more blacks, Hispanics, Asians, 
and women of all hues on the playing 
field of economic opportunity and 
growth. We want to see more bids on 
Government contracts for minorities 
and women, not fewer than the handful 
received today. That will truly enhance 
the likelihood of more Government 
contracts going to minorities and 
women. 

Mr. Speaker, outreach programs are 
essential. The are critical. Cabinet 
members and other high-level Federal 
officials must be held accountable for 
their outreach efforts. Once again, the 
Government should seek as many bids 
for minorities and women as possible, 
but once the bids are opened in the 
small business category, low bids 
should prevail regardless of one’s gen- 
der or one’s race. 

I thank the President for. his actions. 
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MEMBERS OF CONGRESS DO NOT 
HAVE TO SPEND TAXPAYER 
DOLLARS JUST BECAUSE THEY 
HAVE A TAXPAYER-FUNDED EX- 
PENSE ALLOWANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
BROWDER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROWDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
is, for me, personally, one of my finest 
moments on the floor of Congress since 
my 1989 special election. 

Today, I become the founder, presi- 
dent, and only member of my self-de- 
clared Million Dollar Turnback 
Club." 

Just yesterday, I received notice 
from the Committee on House Over- 
sight that the unspent balance from 
my representational allowance for 1995 
is $198,990.30. 

These 1995 savings, or unspent allow- 
ance, bring my total turnback to $1.2 
million since I entered Congress in 
1989. 

As many people know, congressional 
offices are allowed approximately 
$838,000 a year for office expenses, staff, 
and postage. The amount when I first 
came to Congress was about $500,000. 
So, my total turnback amount means 
that I saved, or did not spend, about a 
quarter out of every dollar that I could 
have spent during that time. 

When I first came to Congress, the 
political consultants told me to spend 
every dime of my representational al- 
lowance—send out mass mailings, hire 
all the staff you can, anything to boost 
your name identification and get you 
reelected. But, I did not want to do it 
that way. 

I have always remembered that the 
money we use is taxpayers’ money and 
they expect us to use it wisely and fru- 
gally. I made it a practice to watch my 
office expenses and provide the best 
service possible at the lowest cost pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to enter 
into the RECORD a letter from the Na- 
tional Taxpayers Union, which says, in 
part: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BROWDER: I have 
just learned of your most recent effort to 
save taxpayer dollars through the frugal use 
of your congressional office account. Return- 
ing over $200,000, about 25 percent of your al- 
lotted budget, is certainly worthy of our 
thanks and praise. Your efforts are espe- 
cially rewarding for taxpayers because the 
money returned must, for the first time, be 
used for deficit reduction. 

Your wise use of funds over which you have 
direct control has resulted in, as I under- 
stand it, the return of over $1 million to the 
U.S. Treasury in the last 5 years. That’s a 
fine record that your constituents can re- 
flect on with pride. 

So, today I am going to sign this fac- 
simile check for $1 million to the 
American taxpayer. 

Clearly, not every Member of Con- 
gress can take the approach that I have 
taken because of their own philosophy 
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of representation or the nature of their 
districts. And taxpayers know that I 
am not Ed McMahon and they are not 
going to be receiving this check in the 
mail. 

But I want to dramatize this moment 
to demonstrate that we do not have to 
spend taxpayer dollars just because we 
have a taxpayer-funded expense allow- 
ance. And I also want our taxpayers to 
know that many of us do put public 
service above our own political careers. 


NATIONAL TAXPAYERS UNION, 
February 9, 1996. 
HON. GLEN BROWDER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BROWDER: I have 
just learned of your most recent effort to 
save taxpayer dollars through the frugal use 
of your Congressional office account. Re- 
turning over $200,000, about 25 percent of 
your allotted budget, is certainly worthy of 
our thanks and praise. Your efforts are espe- 
cially rewarding for taxpayers because the 
money returned must, for the first time, be 
used for deficit reduction. 

Your wise use of funds over which you have 
direct control has resulted in, as I under- 
stand it, the return of over $1 million to the 
U.S. Treasury in the last 5 years. That's a 
fine record that your constituents can re- 
flect on with pride. 

As you know, the National Taxpayers 
Union has for several years supported legis- 
lation by Representatives Tim Roemer and 
Dick Zimmer to ensure that any and all un- 
used office funds returned by thrifty Mem- 
bers go only to reduce our annual deficits. 
You have contributed greatly to further that 
drive and we are most appreciative. 

Again, please accept our thanks and com- 
pliments for your frugal management efforts 
as well as for your legislative leadership on 
this issue. 

Sincerely, 
AL CORS, Jr., 
Director, Government Relations. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BROWDER) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms. KAPTUR, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BROWDER, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, for 5 
minutes, today. 


SE 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BROWDER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDREWS. 

Mr. LANTOS. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BROWDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 10 o'clock and 14 minutes 
a. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Tuesday, March 
12, 1996, at 12:30 p.m. for morning hour 
debates. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2213. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting a final rule under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
[FIFRA], pursuant to 7 U.S.C. 136w(a)(4); to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2214. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting notification that certain 
major defense acquisition programs have 
breached the unit cost by more than 15 per- 
cent, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2431(b)(3)(A); to 
the Committee on National Security. 

2215. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting certification that certain 
officers currently serving in the Armed 
Forces of the United States have served sat- 
isfactorily in their current grades, therefore 
the Secretary has approved their retirements 
in the grades listed below: Leon E. Salomon, 
general, U.S. Army; Howard D. Graves, lieu- 
tenant general, U.S. Army; Robert J. Spane, 
vice admiral, U.S. Navy; and Richard M. Sco- 
field, lieutenant general, U.S. Air Force, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 1370(c); to the Committee 
on National Security. 

2216. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a report entitled “Country Re- 
ports on Human Rights Practices for 1995," 
pursuant to sections 116(d)(1) and 502B(b) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and section 505(c) of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended; to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

2217. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a memorandum of justification 
for drawdown under sections 552(c)(2) and 
506(A)(1) of the Foreign Assistance Act to 
support the provision of emergency 
antiterrorism assistance to the Government 
of Israel, pursuant to sections 506(b) and 652 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on International 
Relations. 

2218. A letter from the Vice President 
(Government and Public Affairs), National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation [Amtrak], 
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transmitting a report of activities under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the 
Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight. 

2219. A letter from the Special Counsel, Of- 
fice of Special Counsel, transmitting a re- 
port of activities under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act for calendar year 1995, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552(e); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Reform and Oversight. 

2220. A letter from the Administrator, Pan- 
ama Canal Commission, transmitting a re- 
port of activities under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act for calendar year 1995, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Reform and Oversight. 

2221. A letter from the Attorney General of 
the United States, transmitting the Attor- 
ney General’s report entitled Report on 
State Domestic and Sexual Violence Data 
Collection,” pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 13962; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
on committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLILEY: Committee on Commerce. 
H.R. 2969. A bill to eliminate the Board of 
Tea Experts by repealing the Tea Importa- 
tion Act of 1897 (Rept. 104-467, Pt. 2). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 2202. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to improve deterrence of 
illegal immigration to the United States by 
increasing border patrol and investigative 
personnel, by increasing penalties for alien 
smuggling and for document fraud, by re- 
forming exclusion and deportation law and 
procedures, by improving the verification 
system for eligibility for employment, and 
through other measures, to reform the legal 
immigration system and facilitate legal en- 
tries into the United States, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. 104-469, 
Pt. 3). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GILMAN: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 1561. A bill to con- 
solidate the foreign affairs agencies of the 
United States; to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of State and related 
agencies for fiscal years 1996 and 1997; to re- 
sponsibly reduce the authorizations of appro- 
priations for United States foreign assist- 
ance programs for fiscal years 1996 and 1997, 
and for other purposes (Rept. 104-478). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEES 


Pursuant to clause 5 of rule X the fol- 
lowing action was taken by the Speak- 
er: 


H.R. 2202. The Committees on Banking and 
Financial Services, Economic and Edu- 
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cational Opportunities National Security, 
and Ways and Means, discharged from fur- 
ther consideration. Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RE SOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS (for himself and Mr. 
FAZIO of California): 

H.R. 3058. A bill to amend the Uniformed 
and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act 
to extend the period for receipt of absentee 
ballots, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Oversight. 

By Mr. DURBIN: 

H.R. 3059. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to prepare and 
publish annually a consumer guide to pre- 
Scription drug prices; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

204. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Georgia, relative to urging the Congress of 
the United States to reject the proposal to 
sell facilities used to generate electric power 
marketed by the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Re- 
sources. 


——— 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 127: Mr. METCALF, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mr. RUSH, and Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H. Con. Res. 144: Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. SISI- 
SKY, and Mr. TEJEDA. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXVII, the fol- 
lowing discharge petitions were filed: 

Petition 10, March 7, 1996, by Mr. STOCK- 
MAN on House Resolution 210, was signed by 
the following Member: Steve Stockman. 

Petition 11, March 7, 1996, by Mr. BARR on 
House Resolution 364, was signed by the fol- 
lowing member: Bob Barr. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS— 
ADDITIONS OR DELETIONS 
The following Members added their 
names to the following discharge peti- 
tions: 


Petition 9 by Mr. CONDIT on House Reso- 
lution 333: John S. Tanner. 
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LEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL VARSITY 
CHEERLEADING TEAM 


HON. HOWARD COBLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1996 


Mr. COBLE. Mr. Speaker, as the college 
and high school basketball seasons move into 
high gear, we pause for a moment to give 
associated with 


and enthusiasm which exists at our Nation’s 
high school and college basketball games, as 


the level of basketball skills exhibited at the 
high school and college levels and that in- 
cludes our cheerleaders. We think they are 
the best. Now, we have proof that the Sixth 
District of North Carolina is home to the best 
cheerleaders in our State. 

The members of the Ledford High School 
varsity cheerleading team were declared State 
champs recently in the North Carolina State 


Debbie Pope, won the State title which was 
sponsored by the North Carolina Chee! 

Coaches Association and recognized by the 
F 


gomery, Chrissy Ayers, Lauren Garner, Leslie 
Varner, Kellie Jackson, Ashley Craven, April 
Kindred, Brittany Yountz, Melisa Quinn, and 
Alicia Belle. 


State Cheerleading Team. 


HOME EDUCATION 
HON. VAN HILLEARY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1996 


Mr. HILLEARY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert Gov. Don Sundquist's proclamation de- 
claring this week, March 4-10, 1996, "Ten- 
nessee Home Education Week," into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. | fully support this worthy 
proclamation, and | will continue to work to 
allow America's parents to have more control 
over their children's education. 

STATE OF TENNESSEE—PROCLAMATION 
BY THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas, Tennessee is committed to excel- 
lence in education and to public policy that 
strengthens the family; and 

Whereas, Tennessee parental 
choice in pursuit of that excellence and the 
importance of parental involvement in edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas, Tennessee appropriately and 
statutorily authorizes home education as an 
educational alternative, as well as recog- 
nizes the rights of parents to teach and train 
their children because of their religious be- 
liefs; and 

Whereas, home schools can afford families 
the opportunity to develop positive char- 
acter qualities and instill desired values in 
their children; and 

Whereas, parents rightfully have the final 
authority and responsibility for the care, up- 
bringing and choice of education for their 
children; and 

Whereas, home education was a predomi- 
nant form of education in the early years of 
America, and many Americans such as 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, John 
Marshall, Robert E. Lee, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, John Quincy 
Adams, Thomas Edison, Douglas MacArthur, 
Pearl S. Buck and Franklin Roosevelt were 
primarily educated at home; as well as many 
other diverse and creative Americans; and 

Whereas, studies continue to confirm that 
children who are home educated score well 
on national achievement tests, exhibit self- 
confidence, and are fully prepared to meet 
the challenges of today’s society; and 

Whereas, it is appropriate that Tennessee 
home educators and home-educated children 
be recognized for their contribution to the 
diversity and quality of education in this 
great state, 

Now Therefore, I, Don Sundquist, Governor 
of the State of Tennessee, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of March 4-10, 1996, as Ten- 
nessee Home Education Week in Tennessee 
and I call this observance to the attention of 
all our citizens. 

In Witness Whereof, I hereunto set my 
hand and caused the official seal of the State 
of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville on 
this 30th day of June, 1995. 

Don SUNDQUIST, 
Governor. 

RILEY C. DARNELL, 
Secretary of State. 


THE PRESCRIPTION DRUG CON- 
SUMER INFORMATION ACT WILL 
HELP SENIORS REDUCE THEIR 
HEALTH CARE COSTS 


HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1996 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, as the price of 
health care continues to rise, spending on pre- 
scription drugs becomes an ever-increasing 
burden for millions of Americans. A recent 
study by the PRIME Institute at the University 
of Minnesota College of Pharmacy shows that 
producer list prices for the 500 most pre- 
scribed drugs climbed an average of 4.6 per- 
cent in 1995. This 4.6 percent increase ex- 
ceeds the 2.6 percent increase in Social Secu- 
rity benefits over the past year. Furthermore, 
the increase in prescription drug prices is 
more than twice the increase in the 1995 pro- 
ducer price index. As the prices of prescription 
drugs continue to outpace the general cost of 
living for seniors, these Americans on fixed in- 
comes often face the choice between food 
and medicine. 

Consumers and their doctors need com- 
parative information about prescription drug 
prices to help them reduce spending on pre- 
scription drugs without compromising quality. 


pensive but equally effective alternative is 
available. 


The Prescription Drug Consumer Informa- 
tion Act of 1996 will make this essential infor- 
mation more available by directing the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services [HHS] to 
publish annually an easy-to-understand con- 


where else at this time. The increased avail- 
ability of price information could also unleash 
free market forces to help reduce the cost of 
medications that are excessively priced. 

This legislation directs the Secretary of HHS 
to publish a consumer guide to prescription 
drug prices annually, beginning no later than 2 
years after the legislation is enacted. The 
guide will be made available electronically— 


print. 
letins that reflect changes in the prices in the 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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consumer guide between the dates of annual 
publication of the guide. The consumer guide 
will be provided to public libraries free of 
charge. The Secretary will also provide the 
guide to individuals and other organizations for 
a reasonable fee which is not to exceed the 
cost of printing and distributing the guide. Or- 
ganizations representing consumers, seniors, 
and health professionals will be encouraged to 
make the consumers guide widely available. 

This legislation offers consumers a new tool 
to help them manage their prescription drug 
costs. Armed with price information, they will 
be in a better position to save money without 
cutting corners on their health care. 

| strongly urge my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to join me in cosponsoring this leg- 
islation to help Americans fight the rising cost 
of health care. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH OF WEST VIRGINIA 


HON. NICK J. RAHALL Il 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1996 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, retired U.S. Sen- 
ator Jennings Randolph of West Virginia will 
be 94 years old on March 8, 1996. 

On this occasion, on behalf of myself and all 
West Virginians, | wish a happy 94th birthday 
to Senator Randolph, and we wish him many 
nappy ronime of the day. 

tor Randolph served the great State of 
West Virginia for 40 years, beginning in 
1933—during Franklin Roosevelts first 100 
days as a Member of the U.S. House of Rep- 


resentatives. 
Senator Randolph served in the House of 
Representatives from 1933 to 1947, and then, 
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Senator Randolph loved the House and the 
Senate, serving 14 and 26 years respectively 
in both bodies, and he did so with distinction. 
He was a legislator of integrity and style. He 
deserves the respect and admiration of all of 
us for the outstanding job that he did and the 
many contributions he made to both institu- 
tions. 


If he were here today, he would be out in 
front, leading all those who can be heard call- 
ing for an end to name calling and for com- 
plete civility between and among Members of 
both the House and the Senate as they con- 
duct the people's business. Senator Randolph 
was a stickler for correct demeanor at all 
times, and for keeping the House and the 
Senate in proper order. On the Senate floor 
he was often heard to call for order in the 
Senate. He strongly believed that Members of 
the Senate should come to the floor and vote 
from their seats—calmly and quietly—rather 
than milling about on the floor and in the well. 
And, of course, they seldom did so. 

| am as much in awe of Senator Randolph's 
life of public service as | was when, in 1976, 
| was about to be sworn in as the then-young- 
est Member of the House of Representatives, 


that he acted al- 
ways with clarity of thought; that he believed 
deeply in the inherent abilities and talents that 
lie within every American. 
Senator Randolph was able to lead others, 
never through outrageous or revolting words 
or deeds, or through bellicosity or bellig- 


country, which he loved dearly. 
Senator Randolph now lives in a personal 
care home in St. Louis, MO near his eldest 


NEW JERSEY'S PUBLIC PENSION 
FUND SHORTFALL 


HON. ROBERT E. ANDREWS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1996 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
Star-Ledger of New Jersey reported on the 
troubling situation of pension funds for New 
semea reipsa Governor Christine 
odd Whitman has used these , workers" in- 
„ promises 
from 1993, which the State could not afford. 
When Governor Whitman ran short on money 
b gs for important programs like Medicaid 
and education, „ 
she simply stopped paying the government's 

full share of the State employees' pensions. 
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The result is a massive shortfall in State 
pensions, including a $2.5 billion unfunded li- 
ability in the teachers' fund alone. What al- 
lowed this to happen is a legal system that 
lets the Governor use inaccurate economic es- 
timates, and a State legislature that proved 
willing to comply. Governor Whitman is bal- 
ancing the New Jersey budget on the backs of 
the State's workers, who are seeing their re- 
tirement funds placed in the greatest of dan- 


r. 

| have proposed a solution to this problem. 
In May of last year, ! introduced legislation to 
grant State public employee pension bene- 
ficiaries the right to sue the State in a Federal 
court. My bill, H.R. 1683, does not stop a 
State from changing its contribution to retire- 
ment funds. Rather, it encourages the State to 
obtain the approval of a review board first. 
The board's primary responsibility will be the 
fund's economic health, not a political agenda. 
If a State uses such a panel, then any lawsuit 
filed by pension beneficiaries will be held to a 
much higher standard of proof. 

My bill will put the fate of State employees 
Benedic ln ot A iei but 


of people who know how to make a pension 
fund work for the benefit and security of its 
members. 


LEONID KUCHMA, PRESIDENT OF 
UKRAINE, RECEIVES FREEDOM 
HOUSE 1996 FREEDOM AWARD 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1996 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
join Freedom House in paying tribute to His 
Excellency Leonid Kuchma, President of 
Ukraine. Recently he was the honored recipi- 
ent of the Freedom Award for his contributions 
to regional stability and ethnic relations in the 
Ukraine. The award is given periodically by 
Freedom House, one of our country's oldest 
human rights groups. It was established in 
1941 to encourage American public support 
for the struggle against Fascism, and through 
the years it has been a leading voice for toler- 
ance, human dignity, human rights, and free- 
dom 


Previous recipients of this distinguished 
award include Dwight Eisenhower in 1945, Ed- 
ward R. Morrow in 1954, Winston Churchill in 
1955, 15 Soviet dissidents in 1973, the Dalai 
Lama in 1991, and Czech President Vaclav 
Havel in 1991. 

President Kuchma was honored at a gala 
dinner at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington 
attended by some 500 Government and con- 
ogi leaders, members of the diplomatic 

corporate and business executives, 


777FF OOiS, 
and leaders of the Ukrainian-American com- 


President Kuchma has served as President 
of Ukraine since July 9, 1994. His election 
marked the first democratic Presidential transi- 
tion in the Republics of the former Soviet 
Union. His policy priorities have included initi- 
ating a program of market reforms, securing 
Westem financial assistance to his country, 
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normalizing relations with Russia, facilitating 
the passage by the Ukrainian Parliament of 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, promot- 
ing interethnic harmony, and strengthening 
Ukrainian statehood and security. 

President Kuchma is an engineer by profes- 
sion. He served as technical director of rocket 
testing at the Soviet Baikonur Space Center 
and as general director of the Southem Ma- 
chine-Building Plant in Dnipropetrovsk, 
Ukraine. After serving 1% years as a deputy 
in the Ukrainian Parliament, Mr. Kuchma be- 
came Prime Minister and served in that post 
from October 1992 until September 1993. 

After leaving the post of Prime Minister, Mr. 
Kuchma became president of the Ukrainian 
Association of industrialists and Entre- 
leaders and managers from over 14,000 enter- 
prises and workplaces throughout Ukraine. He 
also led the Interregional Block for Reform, a 
centrist faction in Parliament, until his election 
as President of Ukraine. 

In his opening remarks at the gala dinner 
honoring President Kuchma, Ambassador 
Mark Palmer, former United States envoy to 
Hungary, praised the Freedom House democ- 
racy-building programs in Ukraine—a strategi- 
cally important country of 52 million people 
ch covers an area the size of France which 
lies in the very heart of Europe. He praised 
President Kuchma for his determined commit- 
ment to democracy and economic reform. 

United States Ambassador at Large for the 
Newly Independent States, James Collins, un- 
derlined Ukraine's strategic importance in Eu- 
rope, and cited President Kuchma for his con- 
tribution to regional stability and peace. He re- 
iterated American material and moral support 
for Ukraine's efforts to preserve its national 
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identity and build a truly pluralistic and free so- 
ciety while maintaining good relations with the 
West, and abiding international agreements on 
nuclear weapons and troop strengths in Eu- 
rope. 

Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, former National Se- 
curity Advisor, the President and Freedom 
House Trustee, praised President Kuchma for 
moving firmly in the right direction and making 
his country a constructive partner in the inter- 
national community. He also praised the cour- 
age and determination of the Ukrainian people 
who tenaciously maintained their language, 
customs, and history through centuries of for- 
eign n and Communist domination. 

ollowing Ukraine's achievement of freedom 
at long last, it has demonstrated remarkable 
political stability. Dr. Brzezinski called attention 
to the fact that the transition to President 
Kuchma from his predecessor was a peaceful 
change carried out through free and fair elec- 
tions—the first such transition in among all of 
the former Republics of the Soviet Union. The 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union could earn much from 
Ukraine, Dr. Brzezinski noted. Ukraine has 
achieved relative ethnic stability, with Ukrain- 
ians, Russians, Jews, Poles, and Crimean Ta- 
tars living in relative harmony. 

In his address accepting the award, Presi- 
dent Kuchma assured American leaders that 
Ukraine wants to remain a part of Europe, and 


said, however, that if Ukraine is to be suc- 
cessful in becoming an integral part of Europe, 
then the countries of Europe and their leaders 
must be willing to move toward Ukraine 
through economic cooperation, trade, and 
closer political links. 
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Mr. Speaker, | invite my colleagues in the 
Congress to join me in extending congratula- 
tions to President Kuchma personally—as well 
as to the Government of Ukraine and to the 
Ukrainian people—for this well-deserved and 
most appropriate honor. | also invite my col- 
leagues to join me in paying tribute to Free- 
dom House and to its leaders who played key 
roles in honoring President Kuchma—Vice 
Chairman of the Board Mark Palmer, Trustee 
Zbigniew Brzezinksi, and President Adrian 
Karatnycky. 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
EXTENSION ACT 


HON. MICHAEL PATRICK FLANAGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1996 


Mr. FLANAGAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to commend the House on its passage of S. 
1494, the Housing Program Ex- 
tension Act. This is an excellent bill which in- 
cludes language from several bills passed by 
the House previously, including H.R. 117, the 
Senior Citizens Housing Safety Act of 1995. 

The safety of America's seniors is important 
to each and everyone of us. S. 1494, like H.R. 
117 ensures the safety of America's seniors 
living in public housing complexes. It toughens 
placement and eviction policies in order to 
protect residents of public and assisted hous- 
ing programs from substance abusers. These 
provisions are the key reasons | 
H.R. 117 and am in full support of S. 1494. 
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SENATE—Monday, March 11, 1996 


The Senate met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore [Mr. THUMOND]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Dr. Lloyd John 
Ogilvie, offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, Divine Sovereign of 
this land, and Lord of our lives, You 
have blessed us in each period of our 
Nation’s history with great leaders 
who trust in You and seek Your guid- 
ance. You have told us in the Scrip- 
tures that, Righteousness exalts a Na- 
tion"—Proverbs 14:34; and When the 
righteous are in authority, the people 
rejoice"—Proverbs 29:2. We thank You 
for all the women and men of both par- 
ties who have been called by You to 
lead our Nation here in this Senate. 
Each one is here by Your sovereign ap- 
pointment to glorify You by seeking to 
know and do Your will. 

Today we thank You for STROM 
THURMOND and the 42 years of faithful 
service here in the Senate. At this spe- 
cial time of recognition of his out- 
standing record of service to You and 
our Nation, we praise You for his lead- 
ership, wisdom, and strength. You have 
blessed him to be a blessing to his be- 
loved South Carolina and to the Nation 
as a whole. We cherish our friendship 
with him and admire his patriotism. 
And now we press on to the work of 
this day seeking to glorify You in all 
we say and do. In Your holy name. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
able acting majority leader, Senator 
LOTT, is recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, today 
there will be a period for morning busi- 
ness until the hour of 1 p.m., with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak for up to 10 
minutes each, with the exception of 
Senator MURKOWSKI of Alaska who has 
15 minutes under his control. 

At 1 p.m. today, the Senate will 
begin consideration of H.R. 3019, the 
continuing resolution appropriations 
bill. No rollcall votes will occur during 
today’s session. However, amendments 
are expected to be offered today during 
the consideration of the bill. Senators 
should be reminded that there will be 
at least two rollcall votes beginning at 
2:15 tomorrow afternoon. The first vote 
will be on invoking cloture on the D.C. 
appropriations conference report, to be 
followed by a vote on invoking cloture 


on the motion to proceed to the White- 
water resolution. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MCCONNELL). There will now be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of morning 
business, with Senators permitted to 
speak for 10 minutes each. The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized to speak for 
up to 15 minutes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
good morning. 


CALIFORNIA LOW-LEVEL 
RADIOACTIVE WASTE FACILITY 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee, I introduced legislation, 
along with my colleague, Senator 
JOHNSTON, the ranking member of that 
committee, to sell 1,000 acres of Fed- 
eral excess land out in a California 
desert at a fair market value in order 
that Californians may finally begin to 
work for their low-level radioactive 
waste facility at a place called Ward 
Valley. 

This is a step that the Governor of 
California, Gov. Pete Wilson, had asked 
us to take after the State of California 
has suffered from some 2 years of frus- 
tration at the hands of the Department 
of Interior. 

The measure that Senator JOHNSTON 
and I have introduced to end this stale- 
mate is virtually identical to the lan- 
guage the Senate previously agreed to 
in the reconciliation bill conference re- 
port. But there is an important dif- 
ference, Mr. President. That important 
difference is that we want to remove 
the latest excuse of the Secretary of 
the Interior, Secretary Babbitt, who 
has voiced refusal to convey that land, 
and the rationale for that is pretty 
hard to explain at this time. Perhaps 
we will have some justification from 
the Secretary, but we certainly do not 
have it now. 

What we have done is we have added 
an additional condition, and that is 
that California must provide its writ- 
ten comment and commitment to carry 
out additional environmental monitor- 
ing and protection measures based on 
recommendations of the National 
Academy of Sciences before the land 
transfer can be made. This should sat- 
isfy the Department of the Interior’s 
objection. Indeed, if the Department of 
the Interior objects to this bill, it will 
be obvious that it is merely playing 
games and promoting delays. 


With this bill, we are calling the Sec- 
retary’s hand in a sense, and we will 
soon know if the dispute is about 
health and safety or whether it is 
about something else; perhaps raw poli- 
tics. 

For the sake of the other Senators 
who are listening, let me review a little 
history. 

Back in 1980 and 1985, Congress gave 
to each State the steps necessary for 
the responsibility for low-level radio- 
active waste disposal. Let me say that 
again so there is no misunderstanding. 

Low-level waste disposal is a State 
responsibility as deemed by Congress. 
There is, of course, appropriate Federal 
oversight in various ways, including 
congressional approval of interstate 
compacts, the oversight of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, the oversight 
of the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, and the application of all NEPA 
and other relevant statutes, including 
the Endangered Species Act. 

But subject to compliance with all of 
those Federal requirements, States li- 
cense their low-level facilities. The 
States are still responsible and are still 
accountable. 

So having studied the rules of proce- 
dure some years ago, the State of Cali- 
fornia began the long process to site a 
low-level facility for the waste gen- 
erated in California and its other com- 
pact States, including Arizona, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Some 8 years went by, Mr. President, 
during the licensing process, costing 
more than $45 million. The State of 
California finally completed its task 
and awarded a license for a waste facil- 
ity at Ward Valley out in the Mojave 
Desert. 

We have seen opponents of the 
project ranging from the antinuclear 
activists to some of the West Holly- 
wood movie stars who continue to op- 
pose Ward Valley at seemingly every 
opportunity. 

Obviously, California leads in ad- 
vanced cancer treatment. They have 
biotechnology capabilities in various 
companies, and making new advance- 
ments. So there are sources of low- 
level radioactive waste falling off from 
these activities. Some in California do 
not believe that California should have 
to keep any of its radioactive waste. 
Some say, Send it elsewhere," yet 
they want the jobs. They do not want 
the waste. So they continue to oppose, 
continue to litigate, continue to delay. 

Where will we put the waste, Mr. 
President? It is not in the interest of 
California to leave it where it is, scat- 
tered all over the State. 

Those in opposition, as I indicated, 
went to court. In many cases, the court 
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challenges were virtually all but ex- 
hausted. All that remained was a sim- 
ple administrative land sale from the 
Bureau of Land Management to the 
State of California, the kind of routine 
conveyance that would be normally 
handled by a BLM office. 

California had met all the require- 
ments of law and more and had passed 
every test, met virtually every chal- 
lenge. Then suddenly we see the Sec- 
retary of the Interior—some have sug- 
gested on the behest of the White 
House—change the rules of the game. 
The Secretary of the Interior simply 
intervened and effectively kept the 
land sale from proceeding for more 
than 2 years, first, by considering new 
rounds of administrative hearings— 
that is always a handy dodge for deci- 
sion—and then by ordering a review by 
the National Academy of Sciences on 
seven different issues of convention. 

Mr. President, that plan backfired. 
The American Academy of Sciences' 
review turned out to be highly favor- 
able to the Ward Valley site, much to 
their chagrin. At the conclusion of the 
Acadei-; review, we had hoped that 
any remaining excuse for further delay 
would have evaporated. Unfortunately, 
that was not the case. The Ward Valley 
opponents continued their efforts to 
delay this, almost indefinitely it 
seems, like suggesting at each juncture 
a new study, a new hurdle, a new obsta- 
cle, and a new administrative road- 
block of some kind. 

The latest hurdle was directed on 
February 15 when Interior Deputy Sec- 
retary John Garamendi announced yet 
another round of followup studies to 
include tritium tests. California is not 
opposed to the tritium tests. The State 
is willing to conduct those tests. The 
problem, Mr. President, is that Interior 
wants the tests concluded prior to the 
land transfer. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
did not say this was necessary or desir- 
able. In fact, the Academy suggests on- 
going testing should be undertaken in 
conjunction with the operation of the 
facility. There is a distinct difference 
here, Mr. President. The Academy sug- 
gests ongoing tests should occur in 
conjunction with operations. The Inte- 
rior Department’s actions, in my opin- 
ion, are merely a tactic to delay the 
commencement of operations at Ward 
Valley until after, well after perhaps, 
the next election, if one can believe 
that. 

If we do nothing, Mr. President, and 
allow this land conveyance to be de- 
layed, I can guarantee that there will 
be some new obstacle erected after the 
tritium tests are complete. As the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences pointed 
out, tritium tests are difficult, tritium 
tests are often inconclusive. That is 
why they should not be rushed, they 
should not precede the conveyance. 
They should continue along with all 
other monitoring and testing measures 
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that will be undertaken during the 
site’s operation. 

If we proceed with rushed tritium 
testing, we will likely end up with an 
inclusive result providing project oppo- 
nents with yet another excuse for 
delay. At the very least, the project op- 
ponents will ask for another supple- 
mental EIS to consider any new infor- 
mation. A new basis for further litiga- 
tion or new strategies for delay would 
certainly be fabricated. These delays 
would simply just go on and on and on. 

So what we have, Mr. President, is 
the Department of the Interior, lacking 
expertise or responsibility in matters 
related to the regulation of radioactive 
materials, aspiring to get in the busi- 
ness of nuclear regulation. 

Even worse, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is acting to usurp the statutory 
authority of the State of California to 
protect the radiological health and 
safety of its citizens through the State 
management and oversight of low-level 
radioactive waste disposal. 

Quite often, Mr. President, the mere 
mention of the words “radioactive” or 
"nuclear" rouse public fear and emo- 
tion. It is bad enough when activists 
manipulate public fears to advance an 
antinuclear agenda, but when the Sec- 
retary of the Interior joins in, we sim- 
ply have to put a stop to that kind of 
nonsense. 

Some of my Senate friends may re- 
call that we made low-level radioactive 
waste management a State responsibil- 
ity in the 1980 and 1985 act, which was 
mandated in response to heavy lobby- 
ing by one group, the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association. 

It is interesting to note that at that 
time Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt 
and Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton 
were prominent leaders in the National 
Governors’ Association. Governor Bab- 
bitt even served on a special NGA task 
force recommending that low-level ra- 
dioactive waste management become a 
State responsibility. Today, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Secretary Bab- 
bitt, is working to usurp and erode the 
very State authority he lobbied Con- 
gress for as a Governor. I find that 
most ironic. 

The irony is not lost on the Governor 
of California, I might add. He has asked 
us for this legislation. Governor Wilson 
is concerned about the health, safety 
and welfare of Californians as a con- 
sequence of this low-level waste being 
spread out throughout California in a 
temporary type of storage until such 
time as a permanent low-level waste 
site can be opened. 

Governor Wilson is aware that low- 
level radioactive waste is stored in hos- 
pitals, residential neighborhoods, in 
businesses and universities, at 2,254 
sites in 800 locations across California, 
and the waste in these temporary sites 
are subject to accident, fires, floods, 
perhaps earthquakes as well. 

If you oppose this bill, then you are, 
by necessity, arguing for the continued 
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storage of these materials all over the 
State of California or the transpor- 
tation of these materials across the 
United States to the only facility cur- 
rently open to California, or any other 
State for that matter, and that is 
Barnwell, SC. That is the only site in 
the country we have for low-level 
waste. 

Meanwhile, some hospitals in Califor- 
nia are running out of room. Will this 
result in the curtailment of some can- 
cer treatment or AIDS research that 
uses radioactive materials? Perhaps. 
Will this result in an accidental release 
at one of these disposal locations as a 
consequence of fire, flood, or earth- 
quake? Perhaps. We can only hope, of 
course, and pray that that will not hap- 
pen. But that is our exposure, Mr. 
President. 

To summarize, this is a simple, di- 
rected land sale that does what this ad- 
ministration should have done a long 
time ago. If we fail to do this, we not 
only create problems for California, 
Arizona, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and others in the Southwestern Inter- 
state Compact; we also challenge the 
viability of the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act and the policy of 
State responsibility on which it was 
based. 

A June 16 editorial in Science maga- 
zine, published by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, a prestigious and respected 
scientific organization, perhaps said it 
best. And I quote: 

The risks stemming from one carefully 
monitored Ward Valley low-level retrievable 
waste site are trivial in comparison with 
those from 800 urban accumulations. Enough 
of groundless fears and litigation. 

Mr. President, we have indeed had 
enough of groundless fears and cer- 
tainly enough litigation. This is almost 
a full-employment act for some of the 
attorneys that specialize in nuclear 
waste. 

The time has come to act. We as 
leaders must decide whether we want 
to base our actions in this area on the 
professional judgments of respected 
scientists whom we can hold account- 
able, or whether we want to take our 
advice about radioactivity from Holly- 
wood entertainers and activists who 
host fund-raisers in their Beverly Hills 
mansions or Malibu beach houses. 

Mr. President, it is time to recognize 
that this decision should be made, as it 
has been to date, by the best science 
and technology available. Certainly, 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
its recommendation simply says that 
this site is adequate. 

Additional monitoring should occur, 
but let us get on and make the decision 
and stop the rhetoric. We have had 
enough antiscientific rhetoric. Let us 
stand up to those who would manipu- 
late, who would inflame public fears, 
and fail to recognize their obligation. 
That is, if they are going to criticize 
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the best advice from the experts that 
we have, then they better come up with 
an alternative. These people not only 
are fearful but absolutely refuse to ac- 
cept that responsibility. 

So, Mr. President, I urge my col- 
leagues to work for the passage of this 
bil. Let California have the respon- 
sibilities and prerogatives it was prom- 
ised when this Congress passed the 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Policy 
Act. It is now time to move. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I yield, 
without losing my right to the floor, to 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

'The Senator from Vermont. 


TRIBUTE TO MORTON GOULD 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, almost 
exactly a year ago in April, I was trav- 
eling outside the country and was able 
to get hold of a copy of the New York 
Times. In it was a list of the Pulitzer 
Prize winners. Under Music“ was list- 
ed Morton Gould, “‘Stringmusic.”’ 

Morton Gould, an 81-year-old composer 
who lives in Great Neck, NY, won for a 30- 
minute work that was commissioned by the 
National Symphony Orchestra and given its 
premier by that ensemble, conducted by 
Mstislav Rostropovich, at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter in Washington on March 10, 1994. 

It then goes on and describes the 
music. That small piece could not de- 
scribe what an unbelievable talent 
Morton Gould had. That is why I and so 
many others were saddened when he re- 
cently died suddenly at the age of 82. 
Even then, though working actively, he 
was about to address a group in Or- 
lando and continued to be the prolific 
and talented musician he had been 
throughout his life. 

I was able to meet him and get to 
know him over the years. In customary 
form, after I wrote him to congratulate 
him on the Pulitzer Prize, he wrote 
back a long, hand written note in 
which he joked about what he knew 
was a great honor and sort of mini- 
mized it, although one could tell how 
pleased he was. This is a man who was 
accustomed to honors but was not 
swayed by them, a man who knew he 
had the gratitude and the esteem of his 
peers, but did not revel in it, but rather 
worked with his peers constantly. 

I find it a matter of great personal 
pride to have known him, as I said, for 
years, since the days my friend Ben 
Palumbo first introduced us up to the 
time of his death. Like so many Ameri- 
cans, we will continue to know him 
through his music. This is music that 
is truly timeless. 

I ask unanimous consent a report 
sent out regarding his death be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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KEN SUNSHINE CONSULTANTS, INC., 
New York, NY, Feb. 21, 1996. 
COMPOSER/CONDUCTOR MORTON GOULD DIES 
AT 82 


Former ASCAP President Morton Gould, 
one of the century’s most celebrated Amer- 
ican composers and conductors, died sud- 
denly this morning in Orlando, FL at the age 
of 82. Gould was visiting the Disney Institute 
in Orlando as an artist-in-residence. Last 
evening, the Institute honored him with an 
all-Gould program performed by the U.S. 
Military Academy Band. Gould attended the 
concert and received a standing ovation. Ac- 
cording to the Institute, a second all-Gould 
concert scheduled for this evening will go on 
as planned. 

Gould received the Kennedy Center Honor 
in 1994 and the Pulitzer Prize in Music in 
1995. He was elected to the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters in 1986. In addition, 
Gould was an Award winning recording art- 
ist, with 12 Grammy nominations and a 
Grammy award in 1966. Gould served on 
ASCAP’s Board of Directors for over 36 
years, and led the Society as President from 
1986 to 1994. 

Gould’s contributions spanned eight dec- 
ades and included significant works for or- 
chestra, chamber ensemble, band, chorus and 
soloists, as well as scores composed for film, 
television, Broadway and ballet. Throughout 
his career, Gould’s work was particularly 
“American,” making use of such “roots 
music” styles as jazz, blues, spirituals and 
folk music. 

His music has been performed by every 
major American orchestra under the direc- 
tion of such eminent conductors as Fritz 
Mahler, Arturo Toscanini, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Sir Georg Solti, Andre Previn, Leonard 
Slatkin, Eugene Ormandy and Arthur Fie- 
dler. As a conductor, Gould led countless or- 
chestras throughout the world and recorded 
over 100 albums. 

Among his major compositions are Latin 
American Symphonette, Derivations for Clarinet 
and Band (commissioned by Benny Good- 
man), American Salute, Spirituals for Orches- 
tra, Boogie Woogie Etude" and Pavane.“ 
His collaborations with top choreographers 
include Clarinade and  Audobon (George 
Balanchine); Interplay and I'm Old-Fashioned 
(Jerome Robbins); Halftime and Santa Fe Sage 
(Eliot Feld); and Fall River Legend (Agnes 
DeMille). His film scores include Delightfully 
Dangerous, Windjammer and Cinerama Holi- 
day. Notable Gould TV scores include Holo- 
caust, F. Scott Fitzgerald in Hollywood and 
CBS' World War 1 Documentary. Gould com- 
posed two Broadway scores, Arms and the 
Girl, with lyrics by Dorothy Fields, and Bil- 
lion Dollar Baby, with lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green. More recent 
works include three major commissions cele- 
brating the 1976 Bicentennial, Symphony of 
Spirituals, American Ballads and Something To 
Do. In 1992, he was commissioned by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Association to com- 
pose The Jogger and the Dinosaur, a concert 
piece for rapper and orchestra. 

Morton Gould was born on December 10, 
1913 in Richmond Hill, New York. A child 
prodigy, he composed and published his first 
work. Just Six," at the age of six. Growing 
up during the worst years of the Great De- 
pression, Gould’s music studies were cur- 
tailed by his need to help support his family. 
He found work as a vaudeville pianist, back- 
ing the famous ballroom dance team, Renee 
and Tony DeMarco, and was part of a piano 
duo with Bert Shefter. 

As a teenager, Gould was house pianist for 
the 1932 opening of Radio City Music Hall. He 
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was a pioneer of live radio broadcasts as the 
star, host and conductor of long-running na- 
tional music programs on the Mutual and 
CBS Radio Networks. His radio shows fea- 
tured leading figures from the symphonic 
and popular music worlds, including Frank 
Sinatra, Benny Goodman, Lauritz Melchior 
and Duke Ellington. His Cresta Blanca 
theme was among broadcasting's first major 
commercial jingles. 

Gould joined ASCAP in 1935 and was long 
active in many ASCAP and ASCAP 
Fooundation programs. A tireless advocate 
for new American composers, he was con- 
stantly seeking opportunities to help expose 
their work. He also served with distinction 
on the Board of the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League and on the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts Music Panel. 

Commenting on Gould’s passing, ASCAP 
President and Chairman Marilyn Bergman 
said: "America has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished composers and conductors, and 
the creative community has lost one of its 
great leaders. No one I know was more re- 
spected and loved here at ASCAP and 
throughout the world for both his musician- 
ship and his great humanity. His vigor, his 
wit and his spirit led us to believe he would 
live forever. And in fact, through his music 
and the legacy he left us, he will." 

Gould, who resided in Great Neck, NY is 
survived by two daughters, Deborah Gould of 
Brooklyn, and Abby Burton of Plainview; 
two sons, Eric of Great Neck and David of 
Port Washington; and eight grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be private. A memo- 
rial is being planned by ASCAP; the date will 
be announced shortly. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I must 
repeat what a great privilege it has 
been to have known Morton Gould over 
these years. 

Mr. HATCH. I join in the remarks of 
my distinguished friend and colleague 
from Vermont. Morton Gould, was a 
very, very important and fine person in 
my life, as well. He actually went out 
of his way to be friends with me. Al- 
though I believe Morton is a strong lib- 
eral Democrat, he went out of his way 
to show kindness to this conservative 
Republican Senator through many of 
the years as we have worked on pat- 
ents, copyrights, and trademarks. 

As the Senator from Vermont, Sen- 
ator LEAHY, and I have known to- 
gether, Morton Gould was not only one 
of the greatest musicians and writers 
who ever lived in this country, he was 
a person of immeasurable charm, kind- 
ness, diplomacy and ability—not just 
in music, but in working for the best 
interests of music. He literally became 
one of the stalwart people in the his- 
tory of this country in the field of 
music. 

Iwant to personally pay my deep and 
utmost respects to him and to his fam- 
ily, wish them well, and express my 
sympathy to them. This was a very, 
very great man. He not only was great 
in one genre but he was great in all 
musical genres and deserves the re- 
spect and the remembrance of every 
American, many of whom do not even 
realize they benefited immensely from 
the beautiful music Morton Gould has 
written, and music he has collaborated 
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with others to write. I would feel badly 
if I did not join with the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont in paying trib- 
ute to this wonderful man and the tre- 
mendous life he lived. 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. LEAHY. I think, Mr. President, 
my friend from Utah would agree with 
me that the various times he and I 
were with Morton Gould and talking 
about these copyrights and other 
issues, not only did we find that a 
pleasant chore, but we usually left the 
meetings still chuckling and smiling 
over things that he had said to us, and 
just from the pleasure of his company. 

Mr. HATCH. I agree with my distin- 
guished colleague. Morton Gould was a 
Scintillating person to be around. Ev- 
erybody who came in his presence was 
lifted one way or the other—not just by 
music but by his very fine personality 
and deep felt kindness he showed to 
people as a whole in this country. 

I want to express my deepest regard 
for him and my sympathy to his fam- 
ily, his ucsociates and others who 
worked with him through the years. I 
thank my colleague for his kind re- 
marks with regard to Morton Gould. 


TEENAGE DRUG USE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate recently confirmed Gen. Barry 
McCaffrey to be the Nation’s new drug 
czar. He had to leave the military serv- 
ice to take this position. He has a 
tough job. I have high hopes for him 
and I compliment him for accepting 
this job and accepting this challenge, 
because he could have gone even higher 
in the military than he was, and it was 
pretty difficult to go much higher than 
Barry McCaffrey already was. He was 
willing to do this. His father told him 
he should do this in the best interests 
of our Nation and our young people. 

I have to say, during the last few 
years I have been critical of President 
Clinton’s lack of leadership on the drug 
issue. On September 29, 1993, I called 
upon editorialists and columnists to 
draw attention to the drug issue and 
the need for Presidential leadership. At 
an October 20, 1993, Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearing, I said. Thus far, this ad- 
ministration has been sending a ter- 
rible signal to our country: drug con- 
trolis no longer a national priority." 

I quoted A.M. Rosenthal's observa- 
tion that President Clinton's interest 
in fighting drugs can be summed up as, 
"No leadership. No role. No alerting. 
No policy." I cited a University of 
Michigan study that even then showed 
that the decline in drug use among our 
Nation's young people, which began 
during the Reagan-Bush years, had vir- 
tually halted and marijuana and LSD 
use were even then on the rise, and 
that was back in 1993. I have repeated 
these warnings—often with support 
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from Members on the other side of the 
aisle, especially the Senator from Dela- 
ware, Senator BIDEN. 

President Clinton has let the country 
down because of his failure to lead on 
the drug issue. Americans expect moral 
leadership from their President on an 
issue like this. We have gone from a 
Just Say No Program under President 
Reagan, to pleading with President 
Clinton to just say something. If the 
President is finally beginning to speak 
out more because it is a political 
year—I know he just held a conference 
on some aspects of this problem—then 
I say it is better late than never. I 
commend him for it. We need him to 
use the bully pulpit to speak out 
against drugs and to set an example for 
our youth of this Nation. 

Others agree with me. Last month, 
Diane Barry, communications director 
of Join Together, a national resource 
clearinghouse of more than 3,000 sub- 
stance abuse organizations, said that, 
until recently, President Clinton 
"hasn't used the bully pulpit to keep 
attention on this issue.” Incidentally, 
after slashing the drug czar’s office in 
1993 from 147 positions to 25 positions, 
President Clinton, in this campaign 
year, now wishes to beef up that office. 
For whatever motivation, for whatever 
reason, I am pleased that he is willing 
to do so. I commend him for it. 

The February 16-18, 1996, USA Week- 
end, contains an article entitled, The 
New Pot Culture" by Monika 
Guttman, which notes that, ''Mari- 
juana is back, more available and ac- 
ceptable than before. Today, 
marijuana is openly promoted at con- 
certs, on CD’s, even on clothes—send- 
ing teens a message of social accept- 
ance that alarms many experts.“ 

The February 20, 1996, New York 
Times reports on a nationwide survey 
by the Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America. That survey found that the 
use of marijuana by adolescents is 
*"bound[ing] back after years of decline 
* *The survey noted. A profound 
reversal in adolescent drug trends is 
continuing with teen-agers more toler- 
ant about marijuana and drugs in gen- 
eral. * * * Today's teens are less likely 
to consider drug use harmful and risky, 
more likely to believe that drug use is 
widespread and tolerated, and feel 
more pressure to try illegal drugs than 
teens did just 2 years ago." Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a disaster for our country. 

According to the New York Times ar- 
ticle, the survey attributed this rever- 
sal “in part to a glamorization of drugs 
in pop music, movies and television 
Shows and to an absence of national 
and community leadership in discour- 
aging experimentation with drugs.“ 

The Times article goes on: 

... Specialists in drug use like James E. 
Burke, chairman of the Partnership for a 
Drug-Free America, and Dr. Lloyd D. John- 
ston, a social psychologist at the University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, 
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see a link between the increase in the use of 
marijuana by teen-agers and fewer warnings 
by politicians, the press, and the entertain- 
ment industry. Nancy Reagan's admonition 
to just say no," while ridiculed by her crit- 
ics, presaged a fall in illegal drug use by ado- 
lescents in the 1980's, specialists say. 

Regrettably, as the USA Weekend ar- 
ticle notes, after 13 years of decline, 
pot use is rising again. Between 1992 
and 1994, marijuana use among teen- 
agers nearly doubled. The percentage 
of high school seniors who think occa- 
sional pot smoking puts them at 
"great risk" declined from 40.6 percent 
in 1991 to only 25.6 percent in 1995. In 
fact, so many studies show teen pot use 
climbing rapidly that Steve Dnistrian 
of the Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America contends we face a possible 
epidemic." 

This is happening on President Clin- 
ton's watch. 

Drug use during the teen years, notes 
John Schowalter, clinical director of 
the Yale Child Study Center, 

can have lifelong consequences. In the 
teen years, . . . social, educational and phys- 
ical development is taking place at the fast- 
est rate ever except for a child’s first year. 
[Pot] will completely mess up their reality 
testing. Besides, regular pot use makes kids 
less interested in school, sports and other ac- 
tivities, adds Schowalter... 

The USA Weekend article continued: 

Why, then, after more than a decade of de- 
creasing interest, are more teens toking? 
The most-cited explanation points to a gen- 
eration of adults for whom pot was almost a 
rite of passage. Many parents had an expe- 
rience with marijuana and don't consider it 
as serious as other drugs," says U.S. Health 
and Human Services Secretary Donna 
Shalala. Susie Williams Manning, director of 
an adolescent alcohol and drug program in 
Lexington, S.C., says she often sees that dy- 
namic at work with client families: I've had 
parents tell me they'd rather see their child 
smoke dope at home than go out and use al- 
cohol.” 

That is abominable. 

When I raised this very point a few 
weeks ago, and I suggested that the 
Clinton administration’s lack of lead- 
ership in speaking out against this 
menace stems in part from the fact 
that some in the administration may 
have grown up experimenting with 
marijuana, it was suggested on behalf 
of the administration, perhaps face- 
tiously, that this was a canard. Just 
listen to this: 

“One of the things we learned in the 808 
[when marijuana use declined] is [that] when 
all sectors of society speak in unison, it's 
heard," says Lloyd Johnston, author of the 
University of Michigan's respected annual 
teen drug study. "Now we've seen an erosion 
of that single voice, and [teens get] either no 
voice in some quarters or conflicting voices 
in others." - USA Weekend. 

We have to get parents talking to 
their children about this. Grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, and everyone 
should be impressing upon our young 
people not to damage themselves with 
drugs, marijuana or otherwise. If par- 
ents experimented with marijuana or 
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other drugs in their youth and might 
feel hypocritical about telling their 
kids not to do so today, then, for your 
kids' sake, please get over it. Some ex- 
perts advise that parents tell their 
children that if they had it to do over 
again, they wouldn't have used the 
stuff. Do not glamorize or wax nostal- 
gic about your past drug use in front of 
your kids. Make it clear to your kids 
you do not want them to use pot or 
other drugs. Tell them about the other 
things in life—art, literature, sports, 
and so much else—that they should 
turn to for stimulation. 

For those adults who do not think 
marijuana use is as troublesome as I 
make it out to be, let me quote from 
the USA Weekend article again: 

Age is down. Users are starting younger. In 
the 1992 Adolescent Drug Survey, the aver- 
age age of first-time users dropped to be- 
tween 13 and 15, from 14-17 the year before. 
Treatment centers report 12- and 13-year- 
olds enrolling, formerly a rare event. 

The effects now are clear. Unlike the drug 
experimentation days of the 1960s and 70s, 
the effects pot use now have been studied ex- 
tensively. Among the conclusions: Marijuana 
reduces coordination; slows reflexes; inter- 
feres with the ability to measure distance, 
speed and time; and disrupts concentration 
and short-term memory. According to Don- 
ald Tashkin at the UCLA Medical School, 
there are also cancer risks: A marijuana 
smoker is exposed to six times as many car- 
cinogens as a tobacco smoker. 

Quantity is up. Kids today smoke larger 
amounts than their elders did, thanks to in- 
novations such as blunts“: short cigars 
hollowed out and restuffed with pot or a pot- 
and-tobacco mix. Marijuana is now often 
laced with other drugs, as in “primos,” with 
cocaine and “‘illies,” with formaldehyde, 
making the smoker ill. Result: In 1994, 50 
percent more 12- to 17-year-olds ended up in 
emergency rooms for smoking pot as in 1993. 

Potency is up. The pot teens smoke today 
is not their parents’ cannabis. The U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration says the THC, 
or primary psychoactive chemical, of pot on 
the street has doubled in the past decade, 
thanks to sophisticated cloning and genetic 
manipulation ... Sample review in High 
Times magazine: "three hits and you're ab- 
solutely, totally and righteously screwed up 
for hours.“ 

And it's now understood that pot serves as 
a gateway“ drug. A 1994 study by the Cen- 
ter on Addiction and Substance Abuse found 
43 percent of teens who use pot by age 18 
move on to cocaine. 


Everybody ought to read this article. 

The article notes that a variety of 
cultural factors have helped contribute 
to this very disturbing trend of in- 
creased teenage use of marijuana, a 
point I recently made on the Senate 
floor. One factor is permissive ref- 
erences to pot use on television, citing 
an example I used, the Roseanne and 
Dan Conner characters smoking pot in 
the bathroom on Roseanne“. Similar 
references in the movies contribute to 
the problem. No one is talking about 
censorship, but greater responsibility 
among producers, studios, directors, 
actors, and musicians, would be help- 
ful. 
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Merchandise and clothing with marijuana 
symbols are popular items nationwide in 
stores frequented by teens. Some people are 
influenced by images," [said one teenager] 
. . . “You see it on TV all the time.“ 

Part of the problem may well be, on 
the one hand, a reaction to the mate- 
rialism some teenagers may see around 
them, or to what appear to be limited 
prospects for their future that other 
teens feel confront them on the other. 

I do not have all the answers, but I do 
know political, religious, civic, sports, 
and entertainment figures must all 
speak out more vigorously, more vigor- 
ously than they are doing today. 

Our teenagers have to hear that 
there is more to life than the imme- 
diate gratification they may think 
they wil get from pot or other drug 
use. They need to know what can real- 
ly happen to a drug user, such as some 
of the things I mentioned earlier. With 
Elaine and I, and 6 children and 15 
grandchildren, I know that it can be 
difficult to get across a message with- 
out sounding preachy. It is not so easy 
to tell a grade schooled or a junior high 
School youngster about life's vast pos- 
sibilities and make it seem very real. 
We should not underestimate the influ- 
ence we can have on our children, our 
nephews and nieces, and our grand- 
children. We must talk to them. 

Moreover, the adults in our chil- 
dren's lives can do more than talk 
about it. We can take our kids to the 
local library and open up all of the 
worlds one can find there. We can read 
with our children when they are young. 
We can take them to sporting events or 
museums. We can show them local his- 
torical sites. We can interest them not 
only in our country's history, but in 
their own cultural heritage. We can 
help them get involved in sports, scout- 
ing, or other recreational activities. If 
religion is à part of your life, as I hope 
it is, perhaps you can help make it a 
part of your children's lives. Our chil- 
dren can be a part of something of in- 
terest to them that they must under- 
stand will be destroyed by the use of 
drugs. By helping our young people be 
involved in wholesome activities, the 
antidrug message becomes more than 
just plain talk. 

For those young people whose social 
or economic circumstances, or imme- 
diate prospects, cause them to doubt 
that their future is going to be worth- 
while, we have to try very hard to 
reach them. This feeling of despair can 
afflict children of any race or ethnic 
background, and it can occur in an 
inner city, an affluent suburb, or a 
rural town. And I know that exhor- 
tations alone are not enough if people 
are trapped in violent, drug-infested 
neighborhoods. The kind of needed pub- 
lic and private policies, involving a 
wide range of community resources, to 
provide greater opportunity for young- 
sters are really beyond the scope of 
these remarks. But such policies are 
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part of what we need to do as a society 
to combat the drug scourge. And, 
adults must lend a hand. 

But if I could speak to those of our 
young people who feel such despair, I 
would urge them to start with their 
most precious resource of all—them- 
selves. I would say to them, Mr. Presi- 
dent: your dignity as a human being, 
regardless of color, ethnicity, religion, 
or gender, is your birthright. And drugs 
are not going to help you go anywhere 
but down. 

Another point must be made to chil- 
dren and young adults. No one can take 
away your reputation, your good 
name—you can only give it away. Do 
not let the drug dealer take away your 
chances for success or your dignity. Do 
not let a friend sway you from what 
you know is right. 

Mr. President, we all must do more 
to help our young people avoid drug 
use. We must help show them the way. 
And we need strong moral leadership 
from our country's leaders. The very 
future of our country is at stake. 

We need strong examples from our 
country's sports figures, our country's 
business leaders, our country's enter- 
tainment leaders, and our country's po- 
litical leaders—in fact, from leaders of 
every type and variety. And we need 
more of our religious institutions 
speaking out against the illicit use of 
illegal drugs in the best interests of 
our children and our young people 
today. But really it is society as a 
whole. 

So I hope that we will all continue to 
work harder. I intend to help General 
McCaffrey as much as I can to do his 
job, and I believe he will be a great 
drug czar. And I am going to give ev- 
erything I can to assist him and help 
him to be able to accomplish that work 
in à way that will be beneficial to ev- 
erybody in America. 

Mr. President, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to mention some of these 
things. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LUGAR). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


JEREMY ROYAL: NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL HEISMAN AWARD WINNER 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to announce that Alabama's own 
Jeremy Royal is the recent recipient of 
Wendy's High School Heisman 'Trophy. 
Young Jeremy is a senior at Altamont 
High School in Birmingham, where he 
is valedictorian of the class of 1996. 
This is a truly remarkable honor, since 
Jeremy was one of over 8,000 nominees 
for the national award. 
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The High School Heisman Trophy 
recognizes not only athletic achieve- 
ment, but also all-around scholarship 
and citizenship, all of which Jeremy 
possesses in huge quantities. He is 
truly one of the leaders of his genera- 
tion as we head into the next century. 

Iask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the school paper, the 
Altamont News, be printed in the 
RECORD following my remarks. It tells 
of the remarkable achievements of Jer- 
emy Royal which led to his selection as 
the High School Heisman Trophy win- 
ner. I join his family, friends, teachers, 
coaches, and school officials in con- 
gratulating him and wishing him all 
the best for what appears to be a bright 
and limitless future. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the Altamont News, Winter 1996] 
JEREMY ROYAL WINS HIGH SCHOOL HEISMAN 
(By Sarah Whiteside) 

The philosopher Socrates believed that 
physical and mental fitness were a duty both 
to oneself and to the polis. Jeremy Royal, 
valedictorian of the ^'ass of '96 and winner of 
the Wendy's High School Heisman Trophy, 
exemplifies this Socratic ideal. This award, 
which emphasizes scholarship, athletics, and 
citizenship, recognizes Jeremy's contribu- 
tions both to the Altamont community and 
to the community at large. The committee 
of judges, after rigorous competition from a 
field of over 8,000 nominees, selected Jeremy 
for this national honor. 

Among Jeremy's academic honors are the 
Yale Book Award, which is given annually 
by the faculty to an outstanding junior; the 
Smiley Award, which recognizes the most 
outstanding sophomore; and the Scholastic 
Award, which he has earned each year. In ad- 
dition, he was named a National Merit Semi- 
Finalist. Jeremy has achieved these notable 
academic honors while maintaining a rigor- 
ous athletic program in tennis, basketball, 
and soccer. His skill, dedication, and deter- 
mination have resulted in outstanding per- 
sonal and team records in all three sports, as 
well as in his serving as team captain and in 
receiving Most Valuable Player awards. 

Jeremy's commitment to community is 
just as strong as his commitment to academ- 
ics and athletics. Within the Altamont com- 
munity he has served each year as student 
council representative, as director of the 
Forum for Cultural diversity, as a member of 
the Honor Society, and as Latin Club presi- 
dent. His contributions to the larger commu- 
nity include serving as Make-a-Change vol- 
unteer for the National Council of Christians 
and Jews and as a delegate to Anytown, par- 
ticipating in the Birmingham Youth Leader- 
ship Forum, and volunteering as a counselor 
at a camp for pediatric cancer patients. 

Jeremy’s classmates and teachers were de- 
lighted and thrilled with the national rec- 
ognition of his accomplishments and dedica- 
tion. But we were not surprised, for we knew 
that there could be no other student in the 
country so deserving of the Heisman Trophy. 


THE BAD DEBT BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, a vast 
percentage of Americans don’t have the 
slightest idea about the enormity of 
the Federal debt. Ever so often, I ask 
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groups of friends: How many millions 
of dollars are there in a trillion? They 
think about it, voice some estimates, 
most of them wrong. 

One thing that they do know is that 
it is the U.S. Congress that ran up the 
enormous Federal debt that now ex- 
ceeds $5 trillion. To be exact, as of the 
close of business Friday, March 8, the 
total Federal debt stood at 
$5,017,686,664,137.86. On a per capita 
basis, every man, woman, and child in 
America owes $19,045.56 of this debt. 


—— 


CHINA'S AGGRESSION AGAINST 
TAIWAN 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, it has been 
said that freedom always entails dan- 
ger. So perhaps we here, in à country 
that has seen our share of battles on 
behalf of liberty and democracy, should 
not be surprised by China's latest ac- 
tion against Taiwan. 

It is no coincidence that China has 
planned to hold missile tests off of Tai- 
wan's coast during that country's first 
democratic Presidential elections. But 
despite China's predictable behavior, it 
is no less a violation of all that we hold 
dear to us here in this freedom-loving 
country. 

China's latest act of coercion will ac- 
complish nothing more than to further 
tarnish her image as a country whose 
human rights abuses seem to know no 
borders and no boundaries. 

This latest action comes at a time 
when Taiwan is about to embark on 
what democratic countries as our own 
often take for granted—the free and 
open elections of our leaders. 

By conducting missile tests off the 
Shores of Taiwan—the third testing 
since Taiwan's President Lee Teng-hut 
visited the United States last June— 
China is not only effectively shutting 
down the two largest commercial ports 
in Taiwan, it is sending a message to 
the people of that country that their 
liberty is constantly in jeopardy. 

I want my colleagues to be aware 
that these tests not only will affect 
Taiwan's exports and imports in the 
short term, but are bound to have long- 
term effects as well. Some analysts put 
the loss at as much as 20 percent for 
both imports and exports. 

Those are losses that will be felt 
around the world, including my home 
State of Kentucky here exports to Tai- 
wan ran close to $73 million in 1994. 

This does not even begin to touch on 
the repercussions for the financial mar- 
kets from the predicted selling of the 
Taiwan dollar to driving share prices 
into a further slump. These financial 
backlashes will be long felt both in 
Taiwan and around the world. 

And yet, these fiscal concerns prob- 
ably are not foremost on the minds of 
a nation who fears first for the safety 
of her people. One account I have read 
says that nobody trusts the accuracy of 
Beijing’s weapons, and that even the 
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slightest misfire could hit inhabited 
areas. Even if these weapons are un- 
armed, the impact would be enormous 
if smashed into Taiwan. 

Mr. President, let me close by asking 
my colleagues to remain ever alert to 
China’s actions against this fledgling 
democracy. They have made their coer- 
cive intentions abundantly clear and 
we should not waver in our belief that 
nations must adhere to a certain inter- 
national code of conduct. 

I would also call on the administra- 
tion to continue to monitor the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and to take the 
necessary steps toward assuring that 
China understands, in no uncertain 
terms, that Taiwan must be afforded 
its due respect in accordance with that 
international code. 

As the leader of the free world, we 
can do no less than send a clear mes- 
sage of how this behavior is simply un- 
acceptable. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 


BALANCED BUDGET 
DOWNPAYMENT ACT, II 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will re- 
port H.R. 3019. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3019) making appropriations 
for fiscal year 1996 to make a further down- 
payment toward a balanced budget, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, this 
afternoon, the Senate begins consider- 
ation of H.R. 3019, the omnibus appro- 
priations bill, providing funding for the 
departments and agencies normally 
covered for the five regular fiscal year 
1996 appropriations bills. These are ap- 
propriations bills that have not yet be- 
come law, and this legislation is nec- 
essary because the existing funding au- 
thority under the provisions of Public 
Law 104-99 expires this Friday, March 
15. 

After I have concluded my opening 
remarks, I will offer a substitute 
amendment on behalf of the Appropria- 
tions Committee incorporating the 
text of S. 1594, as reported from our 
committee last Wednesday. Senate re- 
port 104-236 explains the committee's 
recommendations on the measure. We 
are taking the unusual step of report- 
ing an original bill to be offered as a 
substitute to the House to expedite the 
Senate's consideration of this nec- 
essary legislation. 

Mr. President, the committee sub- 
stitute provides funding that would 
normally be included in the five regu- 
lar fiscal year 1996 appropriations bills 
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that have not become law. These are 
Commerce, District of Columbia, Inte- 
rior, Labor-HHS, and VA-HUD. Three 
of those five—Commerce, Interior, and 
VA-HUD—were vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The committee has attempted to 
respond to the President's objections 
listed in his veto message and to mod- 
ify objectionable language in the two 
bills remaining before the Congress in 
hopes of clearing procedural road- 
blocks and earning the President's ap- 
proval, finally bringing an end to our 
fiscal year 1996 appropriations process. 

For example, in the Commerce por- 
tion of our committee substitute, we 
have responded to the President's con- 
cern about the Cops on the Beat Pro- 
gram by earmarking $975 million, with- 
in the $1.9 billion block grant, exclu- 
sively for that program. An additional 
$25 million was earmarked for drug 
courts. Additional funding was also 
provided for the Legal Services Cor- 
poration, the Ounce of Prevention 
Council, and the GLOBE Program in 
NOAA, all in response to objections 
raised by the President in his veto of 
the Commerce bill. 

In the Interior bill, the committee 
recommends modifying the timber sal- 
vage language and the language con- 
cerning the Tongass National Forest in 
Alaska, attempting to, again, address 
the President’s concerns in those areas. 

And for the VA-HUD bill, we have 
recommended additional funding for 
National Service, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, and the Commu- 
nity Development Financial Institu- 
tions Program, all in specific response 
to objections raised in the President’s 
veto message. 

All of these adjustments have been 
made within the constraints of our ex- 
isting funding allocations under the 
budget resolution. I might say, Mr. 
President, that the funding reductions 
achieved in discretionary appropria- 
tions for nondefense programs con- 
stitute the only deficit reduction 
achievement in the 104th Congress. Our 
committee has more than done its 


share. 

In addition to these funding adjust- 
ments, the committee recommends 
contingent appropriations for certain 
programs if, and only if, a subsequent 
agreement is reached between the 
President and the Congress with re- 
spect to Federal expenditures for fiscal 
year 1996 and future years. 

For some months now, there has been 
discussion on both sides of the aisle in 
both Houses of Congress about provid- 
ing additional funding for certain dis- 
cretionary programs in the context of a 
larger agreement on the budget. Re- 
publican budget negotiators offered an 
estimated $10 billion in budget author- 
ity and $5 billion in outlays last De- 
cember. The administration has come 
forward recently with $8.1 billion in 
budget authority and an estimated $3.5 
billion in outlays. 
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Title IV of our committee substitute 
would provide $4.7 billion in budget au- 
thority and something in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 billion in outlays in addi- 
tional funding beyond that provided in 
title I of the bill if—that two-letter 
word—if agreement can be reached on 
how to provide those additional re- 
Sources. 

Let me add parenthetically that we 
are the Appropriations Committee and 
we are not the negotiating committee 
on the long-term budget solution. So 
we have not, in any way, attempted to 
prescribe how that agreement should 
be reached. That is not in our jurisdic- 
tion. 

Our committee did not view its re- 
sponsibility to come up with those ad- 
ditional resources with offsets derived 
from programs within the jurisdiction 
of other committees. It is not for us to 
decide whether to extend the ticket tax 
or impose a new banking fee or require 
the formation of a new uranium enrich- 
ment corporation, nor is it our proper 
role to stipulate the specifics of a po- 
tential agreement between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. That is the 
leadership responsibility. 

It is our responsibility, however, to 
recommend what we believe to be ap- 
propriate levels of funding for pro- 
grams within our jurisdiction, and we 
have done so. 

If an agreement can be reached, our 
committee recommends additional 
funding for the Advanced Technology 
Program, contributions to  inter- 
national organizations and peacekeep- 
ing efforts, for energy conservation, 
the National Park Service, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, for job training, edu- 
cation and health programs, and for 
several housing programs. These rec- 
ommendations are detailed in an ex- 
planatory statement that I ask unani- 
mous consent to be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, all of 
these changes and new recommenda- 
tions represent the committee's best 
effort to respond to the legitimate con- 
cerns of the administration, changing 
circumstances, and the view of our col- 
leagues so that we can bring fiscal year 
1996 to a close at last and begin our 
work on fiscal year 1997. 

Despite the absence of enthusiastic 
support from the administration and 
its comments on our efforts to date, I 
remain hopeful that the President and 
his advisers will look favorably upon 
our recommendations. We have made a 
sincere effort to respond to the Presi- 
dent's concerns. I believe we have gone 
about as far as we can. If there are the 
votes to do more, we will, but it is im- 
perative that we move on and, I must 
add, stay within the budget resolution 
parameters. 
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Whatever additions over and above 
have to be, obviously, offset. If those 
offsets can be found, that will be the 
requirement on any amendment that 
would be offered to expand beyond the 
scope of this bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should not 
overlook the supplementals provided in 
the bill our committee recommends to 
the Senate today. Slightly over $2 bil- 
lion is recommended in supplementals 
for disaster relief and for United States 
operations in Bosnia. Approximately 
$1.2 billion is provided for disaster re- 
lief, all recommended with an emer- 
gency declaration under the terms of 
the Budget Act and subject to a subse- 
quent request from the President. 

Funding in the amount of approxi- 
mately $1 billion is provided for Bosnia 
operations, partially offset by $820 mil- 
lion in defense rescissions. 

In addition, $70 million is rec- 
ommended in response to the Presi- 
dent's request for aid to Jordan. 

This is à major piece of legislation, 
and like all omnibus packages, it con- 
tains many things that various Sen- 
ators will support and a number of var- 
ious Senators will oppose. I do not or- 
dinarily support such measures in the 
appropriations process, but I do believe 
the committee substitute represents 
the best option available to us at the 
time. I hope the Senate will proceed 
expeditiously and adopt the committee 
substitute in the earliest possible time. 

EXHIBIT 1 
TITLE I AND TITLE IV ADD-BACKS 

(and list of dropped/modified legislative 

riders) 

In addition to the $4.7 billion contingency 
funding contained in Title IV, the Committee 
proposes increased funding from conference 
levels in Title I of the FY 1996 Omnibus Ap- 
propriations bill in efforts to address con- 
cerns and priorities expressed by the Admin- 
istration. 

We are trying to come up with a package 
that we can all agree upon. It is critical that 
an Omnibus bill is signed—provisions must 
be made for these agencies that have been in 
limbo for the last six months so that they 
can do their jobs and we can move on to the 
FY 97 cycle. That is why we are so earnest 
about working with the Administration to 
devise a plan that can be cleared by Congress 
and that the President will sign. This is our 
last, best effort. Failure to enact this bill 
will likely result in an extension of the cur- 
rent C.R. until September 30th. No one likes 
this prospect. 

We must not lose sight of efforts to bal- 
ance the budget, and that is why some in- 
creases are contingent upon a balanced budg- 
et agreement with the President. However, 
in Title I, we are recommending increases in 
response to the President’s concerns; we 
have augmented dozens of conference fund- 
ing levels with absolutely no strings at- 
tached. We are making a good-faith effort to 
accommodate the President’s requests. 

Programs whose conference levels that 
have been increased in response to the Ad- 
ministration’s requests for add-backs in- 
clude: Community Oriented Policing [COPS] 
Program (Violent Crime Reduction Pro- 
grams, State and Local Law Enforcement 
Assistance): $975,000,000. This program re- 
ceived no direct funding in the conference re- 
port to accompany H.R. 2076, the fiscal year 
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1996 Commerce, Justice, State and the Judi- 
ciary Appropriations bill. 

Drug Courts: $25,000,000 for Drug Courts, 
which also did not receive funding in the 
conference report to accompany H.R. 2076. 

Legal Services Corporation: $300,000,000, an 
increase of $22,000,000 over the level in the 
conference report to H.R. 2076. 

Global Learning to Benefit the Environ- 
ment Program [GLOBE] (NOAA): $7,000,000. 
This program received no funding in H.R. 
2076's conference report. 

National Parks Service:  $1,322,000,000, 
which exceeds by $38,000,000 the level in the 
conference report to H.R. 1977, the fiscal year 
1996 Interior and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations bill. 

Substance Abuse and Mental Health Serv- 
ices Administration: $1,380,000,000, an in- 
crease of $270,000,000 over the conference 
level for H.R. 2127, the fiscal year 1996 Labor, 
HHS, Education and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations bill. 

Agency for Health Care Policy and Re- 
search: $128,000,000, which exceeds the H.R. 
2127 conference report level by $1,000,000. 

Developmental Disabilities: $112,000,000, an 
increase of $2,000,000 over the conference re- 
port (H.R. 2127) level. 

The overall EPA level is increased to 
$5,951,000,000, which is $340,000,000 more than 
was included in the conference report to ac- 
company H.R. 2099, the fiscal year 1996 VA, 
HUD and Independent Agencies Appropria- 
tions bill. 

Under EPA, $490,000,000 was provided for 
enforcement, $40,000,000 more than was in- 
cluded in the conference report. 

Superfund receives an additional appro- 
priation of $100,000,000, bringing its total to 
$1,252,000,000. 

Clean Water: $1,225,000,000 under title I, an 
increase of $100,000,000 over the conference 
level. 

Council on Environmental Quality; 
$2,000,000, which is double the CEQ con- 
ference level. 

Community Development Financial Insti- 
tutions; $50,000,000. No funding was provided 
for the CDFI program in the conference re- 
port to accompany H.R. 2099. 

Economic Development Initiatives: 
$80,000,000. No funding was provided for EDI 
in the conference report to accompany H.R. 
2099. 


Severely Distressed Public Housing: 
$380,000,000, an increase of $100,000,000 over 
the H.R. 2099 conference report level. 

Title IV Contingency funding programs, 
that is, programs which will receive addi- 
tional funding in the event the President and 
Congress are able to reach a balanced budget 
agreement, include: Nationa] Institutes of 
Standards and Technology (NIST)’s Manu- 
facturing Extension Program: $235,000,000, 
which received no funding in the conference 
report to accompany H.R. 2076, the fiscal 
year 1996 Commerce, Justice, State and the 
Judiciary Appropriations bill. 

Department of Commerce’s contributions 
to International Peacekeeping: $215,000,000 
on top of an original conference report level 
of $700,000,000. 

Department of Labor’s School to Work pro- 
gram: $91,000,000 in addition to $95,000,000 in 
the level in the conference report to H.R. 
2127, the fiscal year 1996 Labor, HHS, Edu- 
cation and Related Agencies Appropriations 
bill. 

Dislocated Workers program, Department 
of Labor: $333,000,000 in addition to an origi- 
nal appropriation of $867,000,000 in the Omni- 
bus bill's title I. 

Summer Youth Jobs, Department of Labor: 
$635,000,000. This program received no fund- 
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ing in the conference to accompany H.R. 
2127, the fiscal year 1996, Labor, HHS, Edu- 
cation and Related Agencies Appropriations 
bill. 

Head Start, Department of Health and 
Human Services: $137,000,000 in addition to 
an appropriation of $3,397,000,000 in title I of 
the Omnibus bill. 

Substance Abuse and Mental Health Serv- 
ices Administration: $134,000,000 on top of an 
appropriation of $1,380,000,000 in title I of the 
Omnibus bill. 

Goals 2000, Department of Education: 
$1,278,000,000 in addition to $6,514,000,000 in 
title I of the Omnibus bill. 

Drug-Free Schools program: $200,000,000, a 
matching amount to the level appropriated 
under title I of the Omnibus bill. 

Charter Schools: $8,000,000, a matching 
amount to the level appropriated under title 
I of the Omnibus bill. 

Education Technology: $10,000,000, in addi- 
tion to $25,000,000 in title I of the Omnibus 
bill. 

Environmental Protection Agency, Overall 
Enforcement, $162,000,000 in addition to 
$5,951,000,000 in title I of the Omnibus bill. 

Economic Development Initiatives, Hous- 
ing for the Elderly: $150,000,000 in addition to 
$780,000,000 in title I of the Omnibus bill. 

These represent some of the programs that 
would receive funding. In addition, the Com- 
mittee has modified the 1cÀgass language; 
dropped Mojave language; dropped most of 
the riders contained in the Labor, HHS and 
Education bill; modified the Timber Salvage 
amendment contained in last year’s Rescis- 
sion bill; and eliminated objectionable envi- 
ronmental riders in the House VA, HUD and 
Independent Agencies bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3466 
(Purpose: Making omnibus consolidated re- 
scissions and appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1996, and for 
other purposes) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
the substitute amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] 
proposes an amendment numbered 3466. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The text of the amendment is print- 
ed in today's RECORD under Amend- 
ments Submitted.’’) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, S. 1594 is a 
comprehensive attempt by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to bring be- 
fore the Senate, in a timely manner, 
all of the pending fiscal year 1996 ap- 
propriation issues. By that, I mean 
that this bill not only would fund the 
five remaining fiscal year 1996 appro- 
priation bills, which are funded in Title 
I through the end of the fiscal year, but 
the bill also contains the President’s 
requests for emergency disaster assist- 
ance for thousands of victims of floods 
and other recent disasters throughout 
the country. These disaster assistance 
payments amount to a little over $1 
billion and are contained in Title II of 
the bill. Title II also contains $820 mil- 
lion in defense spending relating to 
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Bosnia. These appropriations are fully 
offset by rescissions from the commit- 
tee’s defense (050) allocation. Finally, 
Title II contains non-military assist- 
ance for Bosnia totaling $200 million. 
Rather than offset this non-DoD spend- 
ing for Bosnia with DoD offsets, as re- 
quested by the President, the commit- 
tee chose not to offset this $200 million 
and, instead, to declare it emergency 
spending under the appropriate section 
of the Budget Enforcement Act. 

Mr. President, as all Senators are 
aware, the administration has vetoed 
three of the five fiscal year 1996 appro- 
priation bills contained in Title I of the 
pending measure—namely, the Com- 
merce-Justice-State bill; the VA-HUD 
and Independent Agencies bill; and the 
Interior bill. In all three instances, the 
President felt that these bills con- 
tained too little funding for what he 
considered critical public investments. 
In addition, each of these vetoed bills 
contained at least one objectionable 
legislative rider. So, the President ve- 
toed these three bills and, in each in- 
stance, his veto was sustained. Simi- 
larly, the Labor-HHS bill has insuffi- 
cient funding and riders unacceptable 
to the administration and the District 
of Columbia bill, as well, has unaccept- 
able provisions. In an attempt to re- 
solve these funding and legislative ob- 
jections of the administration, the 
committee-reported bill has stricken 
most, but not all, objectionable legisla- 
tive riders and, importantly, the com- 
mittee has included additional appro- 
priations in Title IV of the bill, subject 
to enactment into law of a subsequent 
Act entitled An Act Incorporating an 
Agreement Between the President and 
Congress Relative to Federal Expendi- 
tures in Fiscal Year 1996 and Future 
Fiscal Years." 

In other words, these additional ap- 
propriations contained in Title IV and 
totaling $4.8 billion, are beyond the 
committee's present 602(a) allocation. 
Therefore, the chairman chose, and the 
committee agreed, to report these ad- 
ditional appropriations and to set forth 
where the committee agrees with the 
President that additional funding 
should be provided, but at the same 
time, to do so in a way which did not 
exceed the committee's 602(a) alloca- 
tion. 

Pages 251-253 of the committee report 
(104-236), which is on each Senator's 
desk, contain a table which sets forth 
each of the individual appropriations 
for the departments and agencies that 
would receive the additional funding, 
subject to enactment of a future deficit 
reduction act. 

I anticipate a number of amendments 
on this side of the aisle which will at- 
tempt to fully offset portions, if not 
all, of the addbacks included in the 
committee-reported bill and, con- 
sequently, make the funds available 
immediately upon enactment in a defi- 
cit-neutral way. 
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In conclusion, Mr. President, we have 
a long way to go in completing con- 
gressional action on this bill in a very 
short time. As Senators are aware, the 
current continuing resolution expires 
on midnight this Friday, March 15th. If 
Congress has not completed action and 
the President has not signed the con- 
ference version of the pending measure 
by that time, we face another Govern- 
ment shutdown. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues to work with the managers 
of the bill so that we may schedule ap- 
propriate amendments in a timely way 
and complete action on them expedi- 
tiously so that we may get to con- 
ference with the House and complete 
that conference prior to midnight, 
March 15th. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRASSLEY). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

MODIFICATION TO AMENDMENT NO. 3466 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
a modification of the amendment num- 
bered 3466 to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The modification is as follows: 

Insert on page 771, after line 17 of the 
amendment. 

SEC. 3006. LAND CONVEYANCE, ARMY RESERVE 
CENTER, GREENSBORO, ALABAMA. 

(a) CONVEYANCE AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary of the Army may convey, without 
consideration, to Hale County, Alabama, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to a parcel of real property consisting 
of approximately 5.17 acres and located at 
the Army Reserve Center, Greensboro, Ala- 
bama, that was conveyed by Hale County, 
Alabama, to the United States by warranty 
deed dated September 12, 1988. 

(b) DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY.—The exact 
acreage and legal description of the property 
conveyed under subsection (a) shall be as de- 
scribed in the deed referred to in that sub- 
section. 

(c) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary may require such additional 
terms and conditions in connection with the 
conveyance under this section as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate to protect the 
interests of the United States. 

SEC. 3007. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, $15,000,000 made available for 
“Operations and Maintenance, Army” in 
P.L. 104-61 shall be obligated for the remedi- 
ation of environmental contamination at the 
National Presto Industries, Inc. site in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. These funds shall be obli- 
gated only for the implementation and exe- 
cution of the 1988 agreement between the De- 
partment of the Army and National Presto 
Industries, Inc. * 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, there 
is an error on page 213 of Senate Report 
104-236, which accompanies S. 1594, that 
I would like to correct. Chapter 1 of 
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title II of the bill pertains to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which is 
under the jurisdiction of the appropria- 
tions subcommittee which I chair. In 
this chapter, the committee notes that 
for fiscal year 1996, the Food Safety 
and Inspection Service received a 5.5- 
percent increase over the amount ap- 
propriated to it for fiscal year 1995. 
However, this percentage does not in- 
clude the supplemental appropriation 
which the agency received for fiscal 
year 1995, and should instead be 3.6 per- 
cent. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3467 TO AMENDMENT NO. 3466 

(Purpose: To provide funding for important 

education initiatives with an offset) 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DEWINE). The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
DASCHLE], for Mr. HARKIN for himself, Mr. 
WELLSTONE, Mr. KERRY, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Dopp, Mr. KoHL, Mr. DASCHLE, and 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, proposes an amendment 
numbered 3467 to amendment No. 3466. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The text of the amendment is print- 
ed in today’s RECORD under Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, today 
we resume debate on the five remain- 
ing fiscal 1996 appropriations bills. We 
are halfway through the fiscal year. We 
have had two Government shutdowns. 
Our country’s priorities have suffered 
greatly. Education, in particular, has 
suffered a series of extraordinarily dif- 
ficult circumstances. Last week, the 
Appropriations Committee reported 
the Labor-HHS-Education bill that 
again cuts education by more than $3 
billion. 

Many Republicans, once again, are 
attempting to pass a bill that contin- 
ues these very devastating cuts in edu- 
cation—cuts that include $679 million 
from math and reading programs, de- 
nying services to 700,000 children; cuts 
in Head Start of $137 million, depriving 
20,000 3- and 4-year-olds of early help 
that can lead to a lifetime of achieve- 
ment; cuts of $266 million in the safe 
and drug-free school program, cur- 
rently serving 23 million children. 

In the Republican bill, which passed 
in the Appropriations Committee, all 
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funding for the Summer Youth Jobs 
Program is eliminated. More than 
500,000 young people would otherwise 
benefit from that program. 

Spending levels in South Dakota and 
every other State are affected. In my 
State, schools face $5.3 million in re- 
ductions in the availability of edu- 
cation funding for fiscal 1996 and 1997. 
All this adds up to the fact that stu- 
dents will not receive the services they 
need. We simply cannot allow that to 
happen if there is any prospect of 
avoiding that kind of a disaster in edu- 
cation in the coming year. 

This crisis in education is a true 
emergency. This is not just rhetoric. 
This is not something we can wish 
away. All of these, and many other pro- 
grams directly affecting thousands and 
thousands of students, will be very di- 
rectly affected if we cannot address our 
country’s education needs in a more 
thoughtful and comprehensive way 
than does the bill now before us. 

The cuts in education we have experi- 
enced over the last several months rep- 
resent the single largest reduction in 
education in  history—a  25-percent 
cut—at a time when, I remind my col- 
leagues, there is record enrollment in 
the public schools. Not only are we see- 
ing increases in enrollment and a de- 
mand for more services, but we are 
asking our schools to meet that de- 
mand at a time when we are asking 
them to absorb a cut of record propor- 
tions. 

One quarter of every dollar that was 
available in 1995 has not been available 
this year. Next year, nearly 52 million 
children will be seeking educational 
services across the country. That 
breaks the 1971 baby boom generation 
record. 

Schools and colleges across the coun- 
try are reporting that they are unable 
to plan their budgets and provide the 
services at the elementary, secondary, 
and higher educational levels because 
of the extraordinary cuts this bill and 
the past continuing resolutions require 
them to make. 

Schools are already planning to lay 
off teachers and scale back services as 
a result of the budget we are con- 
templating. Not long ago, the mayors 
of most of our big cities were in Wash- 
ington to share their concerns about 
the impact these cuts will have on 
their school districts. I thought that 
Detroit Mayor Dennis Archer probably 
said it as succinctly and eloquently as 
any I have heard as he discussed the 
impact this 25-percent cut in education 
will have on the Detroit school system. 
“Which 25 percent," he asked, of my 
students should I not educate?" 

We ask, which 25 percent of Ameri- 
ca’s children should be denied help 
with math and reading? Which 25 per- 
cent of preschoolers should lose their 
chance to go to Head Start? Which 25 
percent of children who attend schools 
where drugs and violence are problems 
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should be forced to face those problems 
alone? 

Mr. President, we should not even be 
asking these questions. We would not 
be if Congress had done its job and 
passed an educational funding bill over 
5 months ago when this fiscal year 
began. The Republican failure to fulfill 
this basic function of Government, 
causing chaos in classrooms around the 
country, is becoming increasingly 
clear. But the time has come to end the 
chaos and to address this problem in a 
more forthright manner. The time has 
come for us to stand up and recognize 
that unless we deal with these issues 
more directly, we will find ourselves in 
a situation that continues to increase 
in seriousness and increase exponen- 
tially in terms of the difficulties it pre- 
sents for school districts, as well as for 
the students themselves. 

Throughout the budget process our 
Republican colleagues have said that 
their agenda is about protecting our 
children's future. The question we have 
is, How can you protect their future, 
or ours, if we deprive children of the 
education they need to succeed?" The 
time to solve this problem is now. We 
cannot afford simply to pay lipservice 
to it. 

The contingency fund that has been 
incorporated into this bill is, in my 
view, an attempt on the part of some 
Republicans to have it both ways—to 
pretend they are funding education but 
to do so without releasing any of the 
money. The so-called addback that we 
see in this bill is not real. Enacting 
this bill into law would not produce 
one dime of this contingent funding. If 
we believe education is important, we 
have to ensure that funding is there re- 
gardless of contingencies—regardless of 
what may or may not occur as a result 
of additional action this Congress may 
take at some point in the future. 

Mr. President, that is why every 
Democrat believes as strongly as we do 
that, of all the amendments we are of- 
fering, this one holds our greatest pri- 
ority. This one says as clearly and as 
unequivocally as we can that we can- 
not mess around with education. We 
can have our policy differences 
throughout the year, and throughout 
this Congress, but when it comes to the 
crunch, when it comes to really dealing 
with the issue that we recognize is as 
important as anything to our future, 
we have to ensure that the investment 
is there. 

So this amendment will restore the 
$3.1 billion in educational cuts rep- 
resented in this bill. And when I say 
"restore," I use that word very inten- 
tionally. We are simply restoring the 
funding necessary to bring us to the 
level schools had the last time we ap- 
propriated funds for education in 1995. 
This is real money with a real offset. It 
restores real funding to the 1995 level 
without adding one dime to the deficit. 
We are willing to consider other off- 
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sets. We do not feel necessarily wedded 
to these particular ones. If there are 
others that are more acceptable, we 
will certainly take a look at them. But 
we wanted to find a dollar-for-dollar 
offset that allows us to fully restore 
the funding in education that we be- 
lieve to be so critical. 

There are two nonnegotiable prin- 
ciples. First, education must be ade- 
quately funded; and, second, education 
must be fully paid for. 

Siphoning off money from education 
consigns American children to second- 
class futures and opportunities that 
are simply unacceptable. 

Democrats are united in opposition 
and offer this amendment to reverse 
the failed policies that got us to the 
position we are in today. The chance 
for all of us to cast a vote for the fu- 
ture of our country's children lies with 
this amendment. 

Children learn by example. We have 
an opportunity to set one by educating 
them properly and showing them how 
important they really are, that their 
future is our highest priority. 

A lot of my colleagues ve had a 
great deal to do with the fact that we 
are offering this amendment this after- 
noon. I applaud them—each and every 
one—for their effort. No one has put 
more effort into education and the pri- 
ority it deserves than my colleague 
from Rhode Island, Senator PELL. And 
Senator HARKIN, Senator KERRY, Sen- 
ator WELLSTONE, Senator LEVIN, and 
certainly Senator KENNEDY—who has 
devoted his entire public career to the 
priorities that we argue today must be 
included in this bill—they, along with 
Senator DODD, Senator KOHL, and Sen- 
ator LAUTENBERG have all indicated 
how strongly they feel about this 
amendment. I applaud them, and thank 
them for their leadership in bringing us 
to this point this afternoon. 

Other colleagues are on the floor who 
seek recognition to speak in support of 
this amendment. I yield the floor to 
allow them to be recognized. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise mere- 
ly to congratulate the minority leader 
on his speech, and to join him in his 
emphasis about the importance of edu- 
cation. It is important for the future of 
our children, our young people, and our 
country. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DORGAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
Senator DASCHLE, the minority leader. 
We are talking about the subject of 
education. 

There is a lot of discussion in this 
country about where our country is 
headed and what kind of economic fu- 
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ture we will have. Will we have jobs? 
Will we have opportunity? All of this 
begins with the first step, which is edu- 
cation. 

Thomas Jefferson once said that any- 
one who believes that a country can be 
both ignorant and free believes some- 
thing that never was and never can be. 
Our economic progress in this country 
starts with education. That is what the 
Senator from South Dakota is saying 
with this amendment. 

Mr. President, I have told this story 
on the floor a couple of times, but it is 
worth repeating. The first week I came 
to Congress, I walked into the office of 
the oldest man in Congress, Claude 
Pepper, and I saw something I have not 
forgotten. Claude Pepper was the old- 
est man serving in Congress at the 
time that I was elected to the Con- 
gress. I walked in, and met him. And he 
had behind his chair on his wall two 
autographed pictures that I have never 
forgotten. One was an autographed pic- 
ture of Orville and Wilbur Wright mak- 
ing the first airplane flight. And it was 
autographed To Congressman Claude 
Pepper" by Orville Wright before 
Orville Wright died. Then hanging just 
above that was a picture of Neil Arm- 
strong setting his foot on the Moon 
autographed To Congressman Claude 
Pepper." 

And I thought about what lies be- 
tween going from the ground to the air 
in the first airplane flight, and then 
from the ground to the air to the 
Moon. What is it that connects that 
vast difference in technological 
achievement? The answer is education. 

It struck me when I saw those two 
pictures that in this one person's life- 
time Claude Pepper had the auto- 
graphed picture of the first person to 
fly and then the first person to go to 
the Moon. And what did it all come 
down to? In this country, a massive in- 
vestment in education made possible 
technological breakthroughs—break- 
throughs in virtually every area—that 
not only have allowed us to go to the 
Moon but to cure polio, and to do so 
many things in just this century. 

Anyone who believes that this coun- 
try can move ahead by deciding that 
education is somehow less important 
than many other things in our country 
just does not understand the value of 
and the role of education in building 
our country's opportunities and our 
country's future. 

I have, I suppose, on a half-dozen oc- 
casions in recent months come to the 
floor of the Senate and lamented the 
juxtaposition of two programs that 
seem to me to demonstrate the mis- 
placed priorities these days. A little 
program which I understand is now 
funded in this omnibus appropriations 
bill—a program called Star Schools 
that was designed to try to create Star 
Schools in the maths and the sciences 
through the use of technology—was cut 
by 40 percent in an earlier continuing 
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resolution. That little program suf- 
fered a 40-percent funding cut—which I 
understand has now been reversed—but 
& 40-percent funding cut in Star 
Schools at the same time that a 115- 
percent funding increase was provided 
for star wars; a much, much larger pro- 
gram. And it occurred to me that those 
who think that we will advance this 
country's interests by cutting a Star 
Schools program while at the same 
time increasing a star wars program 
really do not understand the genesis of 
progress and the rewards from the in- 
vestment in education that have given 
this country the kind of economic 
strength and the kind of glorious past 
it has had, and the kind of glorious fu- 
ture it wil have if we continue to 
make the right decisions in this Con- 
gress. The Senator from South Dakota 
has offered an amendment that tries to 
restore some of the funding for some 
education programs. There are some 
who would perhaps like to go further 
than the Senator from South Dakota 
goes. But, for certain, there are many 
of us in this Congress who believe that 
we can and should provide the kind of 
funding that is necessary for the edu- 
cation programs that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is involved in without at all 
deviating from our goal of balancing 
the budget. This is not a question of 
anything other than selecting the right 
priorities. 

Those of us who have spent time in 
classrooms in recent years understand 
that there are a number of elements 
that must be present in our schools in 
order for education to work in our 
country. First, there must be a young 
student who is interested in learning. 
Second, there needs to be a teacher 
who understands how to teach. And 
third, parents who want to be involved 
in their children's education. 

All of those elements are necessary 
for education to work. But education 
also cannot and will not work unless 
we have funding for training good 
teachers, for funding school facilities, 
unless we make a commitment to have 
the best education system in the world. 

Aside from this amendment, I hope 
and I wish that in the Presidential con- 
test in 1996 and in the political discus- 
sions between our two parties not only 
in this year but beyond that we will 
have a thoughtful and thorough discus- 
Sion about what role education should 
play in this country. Is education a dis- 
cipline that establishes for us a goal 
that we want to have the finest edu- 
cation system in the world? Do we 
want America to have an education 
system that we can say is the best in 
the world? Is that our goal? And if so, 
then how do we reach that goal? It 
ought to be our goal. And that is what 
the Senator from South Dakota is say- 
ing with his amendment. Let us not 
Step back on the issue of education. 
Let us not retreat in the investment 
that we ought to make. When we tell 
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55,000 little kids 4 and 5 years old, each 
of whom has a name, that we are sorry; 
we cannot have you in a Head Start 
Program—and incidentally, that is a 
program that works—when we are will- 
ing to tell a Jimmy or Betty or Johnny 
or Susie that we cannot afford to have 
you in a Head Start Program; yes, you 
come from a low-income family; yes, 
you come from a disadvantaged family, 
but you cannot be in a Head Start Pro- 
gram, I say that is a shame. That is 
why we need to select the right prior- 
ities. 

Let us fund Head Start. Let us make 
sure a whole range of these education 
programs, school-to-work programs, 
title I programs, the vocational edu- 
cation programs, and dozens of other 
programs that we know work and make 
this a better country, let us make sure 
those programs are adequately funded. 
That is what the Senator from South 
Dakota’s amendment would do. I fully 
support the amendment and appreciate 
the fact that he has offered it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Jan Gamby, a fellow of the 
Bezau of Land Management, be al- 
lowed floor privileges for discussion we 
wil have shortly on another amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President I 
would like to indicate just for the 
record some wrong figures. This bill 
pending before the floor now does not 
cut 25 percent. It is cut 12 percent. The 
Federal education bill in this present 
form represents support for education 
comprising 67 percent of the national 
education expenditures. It has been 
cut, of course; it has been cut 12 per- 
cent as we are moving toward reduc- 
tions of Government spending. Thus, 
the Federal cut is on a base of 6 per- 
cent of national expenditures on edu- 
cation. On the total national expendi- 
tures, it is a 6-percent reduction. With 
the additional funds in the title IV, the 
education cut is reduced less than 5 
percent. 

Now, those are contingent upon 
agreements being reached between the 
President and the negotiators on the 
long-term balanced budget. 

I just want to make that correction 
for the record. I wish to say also that 
last spring when we allocated the 602(b) 
allocations we indicated our strong 
support on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for education. We allocated 
$1.5 billion more than the House had al- 
located for the Labor, HHS Sub- 
committee 602(b). 

I cannot fault any of the arguments 
made by those advancing the amend- 
ment in terms of commitment to edu- 
cation, and I might say I do not take a 
back seat to anybody on that side of 
the aisle or anyplace else in this Sen- 
ate Chamber on supporting education. 
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But, nevertheless, I think we have to 
realize that when the proponents of 
this amendment say that it is offset, 
Mr. President, I have to correct that as 
well. It is not totally offset because 
even if you look at the uranium enrich- 
ment source to which they dip in for an 
offset, it does not in 1996 fully offset it. 
In fact, it costs money to do the ura- 
nium offset. It will in 1997 more than 
provide money to offset back for the 
additions made in 1996 and 1997. 

But let us understand this. We are of- 
fering here in this amendment not a 
total offset, which I think probably 
would make it subject to a point of 
order. Second, there is an emergency 
declaration used to compensate for the 
inability to totally dollar-for-dollar 
offset. Now, this is the right of the 
Senate. It is the right of the Congress 
at any time to put an emergency to 
any measure. I do not challenge the 
correctness. I am challenging the wis- 
dom in adding an emergency declara- 
tion as a part of the offset that does 
not happen in a dollar-for-dollar offset. 

I understand that we are going to lay 
this amendment down according to the 
leader and embark upon a major debate 
on this issue tomorrow when the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, Senator SPECTER, will be 
here to engage in an analysis and dis- 
cussion of this amendment. 

Mr. President, I also understand the 
Senators from North Dakota are anx- 
ious, once the discussion or comments 
made on this amendment have been 
finished, to offer an amendment to the 
emergency supplemental that is incor- 
porated in this vehicle relating to 
North Dakota which we will be very 
happy to accommodate in that we have 
accommodated Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon for similar problems that North 
Dakota has. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3467 TO AMENDMENT NO. 3466 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I rise to 
support, as an original cosponsor, the 
amendment proposed this afternoon by 
the Senator from South Dakota with 
the objective of restoring some of the 
funds that have been cut from the edu- 
cation budget of this country. 

I know that most Americans will 
quickly agree that money is by no 
means the whole solution for the 
schools of this country. I think all of 
us agree with that. The reason this 
fight is taking place is not because of 
some automatic response that suggests 
that, Gee, they are cutting education. 
It doesn’t matter how much. We must 
fight to put the money back." This 
amendment is not such a reflexive ac- 
tion. 

But I think, just as most Americans 
would automatically agree that throw- 
ing money at something is not the so- 
lution, so they would also agree that 
they want schools that are free of 
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drugs and that are safe. So they would 
also agree that they want 3- and 4- 
year-olds to have the maximum expo- 
sure to early intervention school pro- 
grams. So they would also agree that it 
is critical to take kids who are at risk 
in their teenage years, who have either 
dropped out of school or have a drug 
problem or are facing some other kind 
of difficulty in life, and give them an 
opportunity to get into the workplace. 
So they would also agree that it is im- 
portant to share the wealth of this 
great Nation with a disadvantaged 
community, an urban community 
which depends on the property tax to 
fund its schools but which has very, 
very little tax base because of the prob- 
lems it faces, in order to help the kids 
in that community get a decent edu- 
cation. 

What we have here in the Republican 
approach to this continuing resolution 
is a disavowal of each and every one of 
those realities. I do not think there is 
any American in a community that is 
affected who is coming to the Congress 
and saying, Hey, we only have 50 per- 
cent of our kids getting drug education 
last year. Let us lower the funding for 
drug education." Or, “Hey, we know 
that this community cannot match the 
high-income communities in the rest of 
our State in the local funds it invests 
in schooling its children, but, neverthe- 
less, let us lower the Federal funding 
provided to that community and make 
it harder to educate its children." 

No one has come to me in my State 
and said, Senator, it’s too bad that 
those kids at the Jeremiah Burke 
School only had 12 computers a year 
ago for 900 kids. But that's really not 
so important. Let's make sure they 
only have five next year—or maybe 
none.“ 

That is the effect of what is being 
proposed by the Republicans in their 
approach to education, because the 
hard, inescapable truth in the United 
States of America is that we have dis- 
trict after district that does not have 
sufficient resources to provide kids 
with an adequate education. 

I was at the Healy School in Somer- 
vile, MA, the other day, which re- 
ceives title I money. 

In that community there are kids 
who are in a joint first and second 
grade class. Some of those kids have 
special needs, and they are trying to 
mainstream through the education 
process those kids with special needs, 
because to take them out of the main- 
stream is to have them miss the very 
important experiences to which other 
children the same age are exposed. And 
the evidence is that they perform bet- 
ter and advance further scholastically 
when they feel they are part of the reg- 
ular group. 

It is an important component of 
building self-esteem. It is an important 
component of helping people to grow 
up to be productive citizens. It is an 
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important component of reducing the 
later costs that are imposed on tax- 
payers in this country for people who 
are not able to be part of the main- 
stream. 

In that school in Somerville, they 
have teachers' aides, part-time teach- 
ers helping the regular teachers to be 
able to keep these kids progressing as 
close to the norm as possible. 

What is the rationale for the Repub- 
licans to come along and say, That 
doesn't matter, we're going to cut Fed- 
eral funding for that effort, because we 
have to balance the budget of this 
country?" 

We do not disagree, of course, that 
we have to balance the Federal budget. 
In fact, we emphatically state that we 
must balance the budget. The debate is 
not over whether we have to balance 
the budget, the debate is over how the 
budget should be balanced. And most 
Americans, I believe, would say, Do 
we really need to build à B-2 bomber in 
1996 instead of educating these kids in 
Somerville and in all of America's 
other communities from coast to 
coast? Could we not find other parts of 
our $1.6 trillion budget to trim in order 
to guarantee we have the best edu- 
cation system in the world?” 

I fully understand that we need 
standards, we need testing, we need a 
change of attitude in the school place. 
We need principals who have the power 
and authority to direct the schools and 
hold teachers accountable for satisfac- 
tory teaching. Of course, we need all 
those things. 

But, Mr. President, we need to guar- 
antee that our kids have computers. 
We need to guarantee that our schools 
are wired to the computer age. We need 
to guarantee that the libraries that 
they have are open in the afternoon. 
We need to guarantee that those librar- 
ies that are open have current ref- 
erence books. 

We need to guarantee that teachers 
are not doing just the minimum in 
order to stay employed, that they are 
not just xeroxing materials in order to 
be able to put something in front of 
children so they have something to 
work on during the day. We need teach- 
ers striving to be the best they can be, 
and motivating children to be the best 
they can be. 

The Republicans, a couple of months 
ago, suggested to us that it was OK to 
zero out the money for summer jobs— 
eliminate summer jobs entirely. That 
was their priority. They went back 
home and talked to their constituents 
and read the polls, and they saw their 
agenda was not working as they in- 
tended. The American people did not 
like what they saw. So they came back 
to Washington and have included in 
this bill about two-thirds of the 
amount the President requested for 
summer jobs for teenagers. But they 
are not through with their intran- 
sigence. They have nominally appro- 
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priated funds to pay the costs of two- 
thirds as many jobs as the President 
requested, but then in the same bill 
they prohibit expenditure of those 
funds until a further deficit reduction 
bill is enacted that is to their liking. 
They say they are no longer holding 
schoolchildren and teenagers who want 
to work as hostages, but we all should 
look behind the story they are telling 
and closely inspect the facts of their 
bill. 

The Safe and Drug-Free Schools Pro- 
gram is being cut by over 50 percent. I 
do not understand that. This will 
equate to a reduction of about $2 mil- 
lion from a program that serves over 
14,000 kids in Massachusetts. It serves 
39 million students nationwide. I do 
not know of any American today who 
will come in here and say. We've got 
the drug problem licked, let’s go 
home.”’ 

We just appointed a new drug czar. 
Most people will agree that the inci- 
dents of youth violence are increasing. 
Most people have accepted the stark 
reality of statistics that show us that 
36 percent of all the kids in the United 
States of America are born out of wed- 
lock, which means that they are most- 
ly, not all, but mostly starting in one- 
parent families with one parent who 
has to struggle to make ends meet. 

Most people in this country under- 
stand that those kids are going to be 
most at risk, and most people under- 
stand the devastating effects of drugs 
within those communities where a 
huge number of children are born out 
of wedlock. 

So what is the rationale for reducing 
our effort to provide teen counselors, 
peer programs, all of the DARE pro- 
grams and other efforts in our schools 
that make a difference in the lives of 
these at-risk children and young peo- 
ple? There is no credible rationale, Mr. 
President, and yet, in the name of bal- 
ancing the budget and so-called fiscal 
austerity, the Republicans suggest that 
we can do more with less with respect 
to our education system. 

The distinguished Senator from Or- 
egon said earlier, ‘‘Well, we’re not real- 
ly cutting the amount of money being 
claimed, we are actually cutting a less- 
er amount of money." But the fact is 
that the only way that a lesser amount 
of money is being cut is if you count 
the funny money in this bill. What do 
I mean by funny money? I mean the 
money in the bill, $8 billion, that de- 
pends on a future agreement with re- 
spect to budget legislation. 

Let me read the very language of the 
bill. Page 780 in S. 1594, the pending 
legislation, line 20: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this title shall be made available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure, nor any authority 
granted herein be effective, until the enact- 
ment into law of a subsequent Act entitled 
“An Act Incorporating an Agreement Be- 
tween the President and Congress Relative 
to Federal Expenditures in the Fiscal Year 
1996 and Future Fiscal Years." 
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So, Mr. President, this is funny 
money. This is a fake. This is a scam. 
This is the Republicans coming along 
with another political gimmick to sug- 
gest to the country that they are really 
providing money for purposes the 
American people believe are vital when 
they are not providing money at all, 
because what they are providing de- 
pends on a subsequent agreement for 
the entire budget which, as we all 
know, depends on both sides being will- 
ing to move much further than they 
have given any indication they are pre- 
pared to move. 

The result will be even worse than 
the funding cuts that will be enforced 
when the subsequent budget agreement 
legislation proves to be a mirage that 
is unreachable by anyone. In fact, no 
school district in America can plan its 
budget for the next school year, be- 
cause they do not know how much 
money they will get for these purposes 
from the Federal Government. 

Is that a real problem? Let me just 
share with you this information. 

Because there are no 1996 commit- 
ments for key Federal education pro- 
grams, Boston is proceeding to budget 
on a worst-case scenario, because they 
have to. Why? Because Boston must 
pay all teachers who have a contract 
for next year unless a teacher has been 
notified he or she is being laid off by 
May 15. So the school system has to 
plan for the worst, and send out the 
layoff notices. 

What does that do for morale in the 
schools? What does that do for the ca- 
pacity to build education reform pro- 
grams and other areas where we have 
been making some progress in Massa- 
chusetts and other States? 

The truth is that in school district 
after school district, people are left, by 
virtue of this game that is being 
played, making worst-case plans and 
not being able to implement the full 
measure of the reforms for which most 
of us have fought very hard over the 
last few years. 

Goals 2000 is an example of those re- 
forms. The Republicans are cutting 
Goals 2000 money. Why? Goals 2000 
money is used to help teachers get the 
ongoing education and the ongoing 
training necessary to help them deal 
with reform, to produce reform, to 
teach better, to be state-of-the-art 
teachers and, hopefully, transition our 
kids successfully into the modern, 
complex workplace of the future. 

Mr. President, all you have to do is 
look at the statistics on reading in 
America. If one does so, it is then im- 
possible to answer why we are making 
these kinds of reductions. 

Only one-third of the kids in the 
United States of America last year who 
graduated from high school, graduated 
with a  passable—passable—reading 
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level. Out of 2% million kids who grad- 
uated from high school, fully two- 
thirds were below a basic high school 
reading level. 

Out of 24% million kids who graduated 
from high school in America, only 
100,000 had a world-class reading level. 
And what are we doing at the Federal 
level? We are going to pull back from 
the incentives we can offer for provid- 
ing an adequate education for our kids. 

Mr. President, every one of these ef- 
forts, frankly, is critical. Title I money 
enables schools to provide additional 
training in math and in reading and 
also provides technology resources and 
assistance to parents of at-risk stu- 
dents in order to help those students 
learn to read and write adequately. 

I can introduce you to one Boston 
student who started as a below-average 
elementary student, but after complet- 
ing the title I program, this student 
went on to become his high school’s 
class president and is currently en- 
rolled at MIT in Cambridge. 

There are, thank God, thousands of 
other similar examples. I know stu- 
dents who were having great difficulty 
with math or with reading who, only 
because of the extra attention they 
were able to get, were able to go on in 
the mainstream, attend college, grad- 
uate and secure a career, and, in some 
cases, proceed to an even higher level 
of education. 

It is incomprehensible, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in 1996, out of our Nation’s 
$1.6 trillion budget, when we know that 
there are wiser offsets, we are being 
asked to reduce the safety in our 
schools, the quality of our education, 
and the access by kids to additional 
training and assistance, and to make it 
impossible for our children to receive 
the highest level of teaching. My col- 
leagues supporting this amendment 
and I believe that all of these things 
are being sacrificed needlessly. 

I might add that, given the new rec- 
ognition in recent months of the prob- 
lems in the American workplace, it is 
even more puzzling that our friends on 
the other side of the aisle would find 
some virtue in trying to balance the 
budget by giving a tax cut to the 
wealthy while simultaneously taking 
away help for kids to go to school in 
the poor communities of this country. 

It is ironic. Patrick Buchanan and 
the Republican Party have been experi- 
encing a certain awakening with re- 
spect to some of those things that 
many of us have been fighting for in 
the Senate for a long time—the prob- 
lem of people raising their wages in 
this modern economy, the problem of 
people holding on to the jobs that they 
have or getting the jobs they want to 
have, all of which in today’s world de- 
pends more and more on the linkage of 
technology and skill and training to a 
particular job opportunity. 
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What is the rationale, in the face of 
that clear connection, for reducing our 
commitment to those kinds of efforts, 
particularly where each of those efforts 
has been proven to be competent, valu- 
able, and productive? 


It is not as if our colleagues are com- 
ing to the floor of the Senate and say- 
ing, Look, here's this program. It is a 
terrible program. It doesn't do any- 
thing. The kids aren't learning. We 
have had 10 years of wasted money. No- 
body seems to be able to get ahead." 
That is not the evidence. I hear no one 
making that claim. Instead, they are 
saying, “Our eyes are closed. Our 
minds are made up. We have to cut 
these programs regardless. 


The evidence is that every single one 
of these efforts has made a difference 
in the lives of children, in the schools 
they attend, and in the communities 
where they live. And that is what 
makes up the fabric of this country. 
And that is what produces the real val- 
ues of this Nation. 


Mr. President, if we are going to hear 
lectures about values, it should be 
clear that the vote we will have on this 
education amendment will be a vote 
about values. If you care about values, 
you are not going to strip money from 
children who are trying to mainstream 
in a school in an inner city that is 
struggling to obtain adequate re- 
sources. Lou are not going to take that 
away from them in order to give some 
larger tax break to people who have 
seen the stock market go up 43 percent 
in the last year. 


So, I respectfully say to my col- 
leagues that this is one of the most im- 
portant amendments the Senate will 
consider this year, and the vote we will 
cast on it will be one of the most im- 
portant votes we have an opportunity 
to cast in the Senate this year, because 
this really is a vote about where we 
want this country to go and what kind 
of people we are going to be. No one 
has made up the statistics or the stud- 
ies which document the linkage of 
early intervention, of structure, of 
quality reading and math and science 
education to the ability of students to 
achieve their maximum potential. 


I hope that tomorrow or the next 
day, whenever we vote on this measure, 
we will articulate to the Nation our 
sense of the proper values in this coun- 
try and of the proper priorities in this 
budget. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
Mr. DORGAN addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Dakota. 
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AMENDMENTS NOS. 3468 AND 3469, EN BLOC 
(Purpose: To appropriate $2.8 million to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service for 
upper basin water storage in order to pre- 
vent flooding on its land in the Devils 
Lake Basin in North Dakota, which funds 
are designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 

trol Act of 1985) 

(Purpose: To appropriate $10 million to the 
Economic Development Administration for 
assistance to prevent flooding in the North 
Dakota's Devils Lake Basin, which funds 
are designated by Congress as an emer- 
gency requirement pursuant to the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985) 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I send 
two amendments to the desk and ask 
for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent to set 
aside the Daschle amendment? 

Mr. DORGAN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And con- 
sider these amendments en bloc? 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to set aside the 
pending amendment and that these two 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Dor- 
GAN], for himself and Mr. CONRAD, proposes 
en bloc amendments numbered 3468 and 3469. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the amendments be 
considered as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 3468 

On page 740, line 6, strike 82,000, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$34,800,000"’. 

On page 740, line 8 after the word nature“ 
add a comma and insert and to protect nat- 
ural resources in the Devils Lake Basin in 
North Dakota". 

AMENDMENT NO. 3469 

On page 734, after the comma at the end of 
line 22, insert the following, ‘‘and in the Dev- 
ils Lake Basin in North Dakota”. 

On page 734, line 23, strike 315. 000, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 25.000.000 

On page 735, line 1, strike 31.500, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,500,000”. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I know 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee is in the Chamber and he 
has worked with us on these two en 
bloc amendments, as has Senator BYRD 
and other members of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

These two amendments very simply 
say that we would provide some re- 
sources to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice for some upper basin water storage 
in an area where there is flooding, 
rather severe flooding that is causing 
substantial difficulties in the Devils 
Lake Basin, and the second amendment 
provides $10 million from EDA to the 
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State to be an administering agency to 
deal with the same contingency plans 
with respect to this flooding. 

We have worked extensively with the 
Appropriations Committee. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] has 
been most cooperative, as have Senator 
BYRD and other members of the com- 
mittee. I hope, without taking more of 
the Senate's time, the Senate will act 
favorably on these two amendments. I 
offer them on behalf of myself and my 
colleague, Senator CONRAD, who has 
joined me in working on these two 
amendments with the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

These amendments address disaster 
and hazard mitigation assistance for 
the Devils Lake Basin in North Da- 
kota. We believe the situation in North 
Dakota is unique. Unlike most disas- 
ters, the one in Devils Lake is predict- 
able and preventable. Under our 
amendments, emergency funds will be 
provided to Devils Lake through three 
Federal agencies: the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and HUD through its 
Community and Development Block 
Grant Program. With the adoption of 
these three amendments, we can go a 
long way toward preventing a flooding 
disaster in the Devils Lake Basin. And 
by acting now, rather than waiting for 
the disaster to occur, we can save mil- 
lions of Federal dollars over the long 
term. 

Devils Lake is a 3,810-square-mile 
closed basin. Water from surrounding 
land and tributaries flows into the lake 
where it remains because there is no 
outlet. As a consequence, rising lake 
levels pose a serious and immediate 
threat to the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe 
and to the health and economic welfare 
of the many families and businesses lo- 
cated in the Devils Lake Basin. 

After last year’s flood, an Inter- 
agency Task Force on the Devils Lake 
Basin was established to study the 
problems in the basin and to develop 
coordinated strategies to address im- 
mediate threats and long range solu- 
tions to the basin’s problems. It was 
headed by the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency [FEMA] and composed 
of Federal, State and local officials as 
well as interested citizens. Simulta- 
neously, the Corps of Engineers was de- 
veloping a flooding contingency plan 
for the Devils Lake region. Both the 
Interagency Task Force report and the 
corps’ contingency plan were made 
available to the North Dakota officials 
and the public in mid-February. 

The corps’ contingency plan clearly 
maps out hazard mitigation efforts 
that need to be undertaken when Dev- 
ils Lake rises by 1-foot increments be- 
ginning at 1,436.5 feet. The National 
Weather Service forecast issued on 
March 1 projects Devils Lake to rise to 
between 1,437.5 and 1,438 feet in June or 
July. To put the lake level rise in per- 
spective, total inflow to Devils Lake 
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for the 2-year period between 1993-95 
accounts for approximately 24 percent 
of all inflow to the lake over the last 45 
years, 1950 through May 31, 1995. 


The unanticipated rise in the lake 
over the past 2-3 years is the reason 
Senator CONRAD and I are offering 
these amendments today. Devils Lake 
has been a presidentially declared dis- 
aster each of the past 3 years. We have 
the opportunity today to prevent that 
from happening this year, and we ask 
for your support. If we do not proceed 
immediately to undertake the project 
outline in the corps’ plan, it could cost 
the Federal Government as much as $50 
million more after the flood occurs. 


Three major areas have been identi- 
fied by FEMA and the Corps of Engi- 
neers to mitigate a flooding disaster in 
the Devils Lake Basin. I would like to 
explain each of the three courses of ac- 
tion and their importance to the citi- 
zens of the Devils Lake Basin. 


1. STORAGE OF WATER IN THE UPPER BASIN 


As mentioned above, Devils Lake is a 
closed basin. There is no natural outlet 
and water continues to flow into the 
lake raising the overall lake level. The 
upper basin storage project  rec- 
ommended by the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency [FEMA] has rec- 
ommended that 100,000 acre-feet of 
water be stored on upper basin lands as 
part of a comprehensive strategy to 
deal with the unprecedented rise in 
water levels in Devils Lake, thereby 
preventing a significant amount of 
water from reaching the lake. The 
corps has identified several sites avail- 
able for storing water in the upper 
basin on both private and public prop- 
erty. The proposed projects would en- 
tail developing small storage sites such 
as potholes, swales, existing or new 
wetlands and diverting water to other 
smaller lakes not in danger of flooding 
to mitigate the continued rise and in- 
evitable flooding of Devils Lake. 

The Economic Development Agency 
has assured us it has the authority to 
devote resources to the water storage 
project on private lands in the upper 
basin. It is our intent that the State be 
the administering agency for an EDA 
grant and that the customary Federal- 
State match be applied for projects 
carried out by local districts. 

The public storage project is to be 
undertaken on Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice land and they have assured us they 
have the capability to undertake the 
mitigation work outlined in the corps’ 
plan immediately upon receipt of the 
funding provided in these amendments. 
When these two upper basin storage 
projects are completed, they will have 
a major impact on holding back water 
from Devils Lake and preventing more 
extensive flooding. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this modest investment which 
saves Federal dollars in the future. 
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2. ROAD RAISES 

The largest damage category to the 
Devils Lake region is the area of trans- 
portation. Due to the lake's continual 
rise over the past several years, many 
roads are in peril of being flooded while 
others have already been abandoned. 
The Devils Lake road system is vital to 
the continued survival of the residents 
and businesses in the area who rely on 
these roads for all their transportation 
needs. 

Key public services, particularly in 
terms of public health and safety, such 
as emergency services, police, fire, am- 
bulance, patient access, school buses, 
commuter access to name a few would 
be literally cut off if flooding occurs. 
As an example, data furnished by 
Mercy Hospital and the Lake Region 
Clinic in Devils Lake show over 7,900 
patients requiring medical assistance 
come from communities that rely on 
public roads which would be impassible 
when flooding occurs. Likewise, busi- 
nesses in the area would be devastated 
without access to supplies, deliveries 
and customers. 

As a further demonstration of the 
critical need to keep the public roads 
passable, one highway, Highway 20, 
averages 4,000 vehicles per day. In addi- 
tion, the main access road to the Dev- 
ils Lake Sioux Reservation, with a pop- 
ulation of 3,588, is in danger of flood- 
ing. If we fail to act now, most services 
to the reservation could be cut off, pos- 
ing & critical threat to the health and 
safety of the residents on the reserva- 
tion. 

To prevent the crippling of transpor- 
tation within the community, our 
amendment will provide funding to 
move forward with the contingency 
plan's specific recommendations for 
road raises. These road raises are the 
life blood of the Devils Lake commu- 
nity's economic welfare and stability. 
Construction must commence imme- 
diately before flooding makes it im- 
practical and the cost prohibitive. It is 
our intent that only those road 
projects outlined by the Corps of Engi- 
neers in its contingency plan will be 
undertaken with the money provided in 
these amendments. Once again, the 
Economic Development  Administra- 
tion has assured us it has the authority 
to provide assistance for road raises 
under their emergency grant program. 
It is our intention that the State be 
the administering authority for these 
funds and that the customary Federal- 
State cost share be applied for projects 
carried out by local governments. 

It was our intention to offer a third 
amendment to assist with relocation 
efforts through the community and de- 
velopment block grant. However, firm 
numbers on the costs of relocation will 
not be available until later this month. 
Therefore, we intend to enter into a 
colloquy with Senators HATFIELD, 
BYRD, BOND, and MIKULSKI to make it 
clear that North Dakota, should it 
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apply for funding under the $100,000,000 
being made available in this bill for the 
Community Development Block Grant 
Program, will be able to receive reloca- 
tion assistance, if the President con- 
curs that North Dakota should be des- 
ignated as eligible for emergency disas- 
ter assistance. 

Even though we are not seeking addi- 
tional funding for relocation assistance 
in this bill, I would like to take a mo- 
ment to detail North Dakota’s reloca- 
tion problems. 

The contingency plan identifies the 
number of dwellings within the ex- 
panded flood plain that are in immi- 
nent danger of being destroyed when 
the lake reaches levels between 1,435 to 
1,440 feet elevation. Since the lake is 
currently at an elevation level of 
1,435.2, and is predicted to rise to a 
level of 1,438 this spring, flooding of 
many of these dwellings is all but cer- 
tain. 

The total number of individual dwell- 
ings identified in the contingency plan 
which are in danger of flooding consists 
of 148 homes and 4 apartment buildings 
totaling 90 .units—a very significant 
number of stractures in a small city of 
1,958 people. 

The city of Devils Lake provides re- 
tail services to approximately 77,000 in- 
dividuals in a radius of 60 miles, includ- 
ing 10,600 native Americans. A survey 
conducted by the North Central Plan- 
ning Council of Devils Lake estimates 
that over 1,600 jobs would be lost if 
flooding is allowed to occur. The over- 
all economic impact of such a loss of 
employment in à small rural commu- 
nity, coupled with loss of homes, could 
devastate the region to such an extent 
that it may never fully recover. 

People rely on the stability of the 
community for jobs and services. 
Flooding to this area could result in 
residents being forced to give up their 
hard earned way of life and relocate to 
areas outside of Devils Lake. This is 
simply not fair to hard working people 
who have built a stable community 
that is being assaulted by nature. Our 
amendment can prevent total disloca- 
tion from occurring. By providing relo- 
cation assistance through the commu- 
nity development block grant, we can 
begin moving residents and businesses 
from the flood plain to safer areas 
within the community. Relocations ef- 
forts will help ensure the continued 
economic viability of Devils Lake and 
save the Federal Government millions 
of dollars in the process. 

Senator CONRAD and I ask for your 
support for these two amendments. 
Working together, we can prevent an 
imminent flooding disaster from occur- 
ring thereby saving the good people of 
Devils Lake, and saving the Federal 
Government needless and more costly 
expenditures. The stability and eco- 
nomic future of the Devils Lake Basin 
rests with this body. 

In closing, there are many people I 
want to thank for their efforts in work- 
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ing with us to formulate these amend- 
ments. First, I would like to thank 
Senators BYRD and HATFIELD and their 
remarkable staffs for their support and 
invaluable assistance. I am especially 
grateful to Jim English for his vigi- 
lance and help throughout the process, 
and to Keith Kennedy for his support. I 
am also indebted to Senator MIKULSKI 
and Senator HOLLINGS and their staffs 
without whose efforts, we would not be 
offering these amendments today. Par- 
ticular thanks go to Scott Gudes, Sue 
Massica, Sally  Chadburn, Carrie 
Apostolou, Scott Corwin, and Bruce 
Evans. Finally, I want to thank all the 
Federal agencies that provided us good 
counsel and advice in a timely and pro- 
fessional manner—the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, HUD and FEMA, as 
well as the many State and local offi- 
cials and community leaders who 
helped in this endeavor. We are most 
grateful for their invaluable assistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. CONRAD. I thank the Chair and 
I thank my colleague, Senator DORGAN. 
I rise today to join him in offering 
these amendments to cope with an 
emergency situation that exists in our 
State. In the last 2 years, Devils Lake 
has risen by 13 feet. It is now at a 120- 
year high. The National Weather Serv- 
ice has just informed us, on the first of 
this month, that they anticipate the 
lake will rise another 2% or 3 feet this 
year. This is a tragedy and a disaster of 
staggering proportions. The lake has 
doubled in surface area in the last 2 
years. It is threatening communities. 
It is threatening farmland. It is threat- 
ening roads. It is an economic catas- 
trophe in this part of North Dakota. 

We have worked together with 
FEMA, with the Corps of Engineers, 
and other relevant Federal agencies to 
develop a strategy and plan to cope 
with this crisis. Last week we asked 
the Appropriations Committee to give 
special consideration, in light of the 
new forecast which was just out as to 
the lake level rises that we could ex- 
pect this year, to respond on an emer- 
gency basis. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
responded, and I want to thank person- 
ally the chairman of the committee, 
Senator HATFIELD, for his prompt and 
sensitive response. I also thank Sen- 
ator BYRD for his assistance. Because, 
without their help, we would face $50 
million of additional damages this 
year. It makes no sense not to take 
steps now to avert the tragedy that is 
coming. We can save a lot of money by 
operating on the front end rather than 
just waiting to clean up the mess on 
the back end. 

So, I again thank especially the 
chairman of this committee for his 
foresight and for his willingness to re- 
spond to what is clearly a crisis. I also 
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thank the other members of the com- 
mittee for recognizing the extreme na- 
ture of this emergency. I also thank 
my colleague for all of the hard work 
that has gone into putting together 
something that makes sense, with the 
Army Corps of Engineers, with the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy, and others. 

Mr. DORGAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, if I 
might make one additional point with- 
out imposing on the Senate much fur- 
ther, Senator GREGG and Senator HOL- 
LINGS on the relevant subcommittee 
with respect to EDA have been most 
helpful to us. I appreciate that. 

I do want, in just seconds, to make 
an observation about this basin. Devils 
Lake Basin is a closed basin that has 
experienced severe flooding difficulties. 
It is not a circumstance where a river 
runs wild for a month and houses go 
down the river and you see the prob- 
lems of that kind of flooding. It is a 
closed basin where the water comes 
down from the top of the basin into the 
bottom of the basin. The people of this 
Devils Lake region have suffered enor- 
mously as a result of the flooding that 
has occurred. As Senator CONRAD said, 
it is at a 120-year high with more water 
expected. The damage has been sub- 
stantial and will be increased more in 
the months ahead. 

This attempts to address some of 
these difficulties. It is not the end of 
our need to address it, but it is none- 
theless another step, and I very much 
appreciate the cooperation of Senator 
HATFIELD and Senator ByRD and the 
appropriate subcommittee people we 
worked with. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and I 
ask the amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CONRAD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, might I 
just conclude by also thanking Senator 
MIKULSKI and Senator BOND for the 
great assistance they provided as well. 
We contacted them with the problem 
we were facing, as well as the chairman 
and the ranking member, and all of 
these Senators have really pitched in, 
which we deeply appreciate. 

I would also like to thank Senator 
GORTON, as chairman of the Interior 
subcommittee, who also was very help- 
ful. 

Again, all of our colleagues have 
really pitched in and recognized an 
emergency situation. ^ 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to affirm the statement made by 
the Senators from North Dakota re- 
garding the fact this has been worked 
out to the satisfaction of both sides of 
the aisle and the subcommittee and the 
full committee. Again, I reiterate, a 
similar action was taken on behalf of 
the people of Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon, who faced correlated and simi- 
lar problems during recent floods as 
well, so it is not establishing any 
unique precedent. It is well established. 

I commend the Senators from North 
Dakota for being so quick to recognize 
the needs of their people and to re- 
spond to those needs. It was a pleasure 
to work with them, to be helpful in 
this particular instance, as in previous 
instances—railroads, whatever it is. 
The Senators from North Dakota have 
always been very cooperative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the two amendments en 
bloc. 

The amendments (Nos. 3468 and 3469) 
were agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. CONRAD. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will make three appointments on 
behalf of the Vice President. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to 10 U.S.C., 6968 
a), appoints the following Senators to 
the Board of Visitors of the U.S. Naval 
Academy: The Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] from the Committee on 
Appropriations; the Senator from 
Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI] from the 
Committee on Appropriations; the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. McCAIN] from 
the Committee on Armed Services; and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SAR- 
BANES] at large. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
4355(A), appoints the following Sen- 
ators to the Board of Visitors of the 
U.S. Military Academy: The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN] from 
the Committee on Appropriations; the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID] from 
the Committee on Appropriations; the 
Senator from Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON] 
from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEVIN] at large. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 9355(a), 
appoints the following Senators to the 
Board of Visitors of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy: The Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS] from the Committee on 
Appropriations; the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS] from 
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the Committee on Appropriations; the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. KEMPTHORNE] 
from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. EXON] at large. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 


BALANCED BUDGET DOWN- 
PAYMENT ACT, II 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 3470 AND 3471 TO AMENDMENT 

NO. 3466 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
offer two amendments that have been 
cleared on both sides, technical in 
character. I will explain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Daschle amendment will 
be laid aside. The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
for Mr. DOLE, for himself, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
GREGG, and Mr. HOLLINGS, proposes an 
am-ndment numbered 3470 to amendment 
No. 3466. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
for Mr. HOLLINGS, for himself and Mr. 
INOUYE, proposes an amendment numbered 
3471 to amendment No. 3466. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendments be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 3470 
At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 


Sec. 117. The definition of educational ex- 
penses" in Section 200103 of the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994, Public Law 103-322 is amended to read 
as follows: 

"educational expenses" means expenses 
that are directly attributable to— 

(A) & course of education leading to the 
award of the baccalaureate degree; or 

(B) a course of graduate study following 
award of a baccalaureate degree, 
including the cost of tuition, fees, books, 
supplies, transportation, room and board and 
miscellaneous expenses. 


AMENDMENT NO. 3471 
At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 


"SEC. 411. Section 235 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 
and 1991 (Public Law 101-246) is amended by 
inserting ‘“Tinian,”’ after Sao Tome,". 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me say, first of all, they have no mone- 
tary impact. There is no budgetary 
problem on this matter. It is to clarify, 
in two instances—let me take them 
separately. One is on behalf of Senator 
DOLE, Senator HATCH, Senator GREGG, 
and Senator HOLLINGS. 

This amendment broadens the defini- 
tion of educational expenses’’ covered 
under the Police Corps Program in the 
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section of the bill dealing with the 
Commerce appropriations bill. 

The second one is a Hollings-Inouye 
amendment to grant USIA multiyear 
contract authority for the Tinian 
Relay Station. 

Again, I emphasize, they have been 
cleared on both sides. They have no 
budgetary impact. They are technical 
in character. 

I urge the adoption, en bloc, of these 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments en bloc. 

The amendments (Nos. 3470 and 3471) 
were agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote, and I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STE- 
VENS). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WHITEWATER DEVELOPMENT 
CORP. AND RELATED MATTERS— 
MOTION TO PROCEED 


CLOTURE MOTION 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I now move 
to proceed to Senate Resolution 227, 
the Whitewater legislation, and I send 
a cloture motion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clo- 
ture motion having been presented 
under rule XXII, the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, do hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the mo- 
tion to proceed to S. Res. 227 regarding the 
Whitewater extension: 

Alfonse D'Amato, Trent Lott, C.S. Bond, 
Fred Thompson, Slade Gorton, Don 
Nickles, Paul Coverdell, Spencer Abra- 
ham, Chuck Grassley, Conrad Burms, 
Rod Grams, Richard G. Lugar, Mike 
DeWine, Mark Hatfield, Orrin G. 
Hatch, and Thad Cochran. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the vote occur on 
Wednesday, March 13, the time to be 
determined by the two leaders, and 
that the mandatory quorum under rule 
XXII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. I now withdraw the mo- 
tion. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there now be a pe- 
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riod for the transaction of morning 
business with Senators permitted to 
speak for up to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting one withdrawal and 
sundry nominations which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT CONCERNING THE CON- 
TINUATION OF NATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY WITH RESPECT TO IRAN— 
MESSAGE FRCDYf THE PRESIDENT 

DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM 129 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 4, 1995, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on March 8, 1996, 
during the adjournment of the Senate, 
received the following message from 
the President of the United States, to- 
gether with an accompanying report; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides 
for the automatic termination of a na- 
tional emergency unless, prior to the 
anniversary date of its declaration, the 
President publishes in the Federal Reg- 
ister and transmits to the Congress a 
notice stating that the emergency is to 
continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this pro- 
vision, I have sent the enclosed notice, 
stating that the Iran emergency de- 
clared on March 15, 1995, pursuant to 
the International Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701-1706) 
is to continue in effect beyond March 
15, 1996, to the Federal Register for pub- 
lication. This emergency is separate 
from that declared on November 14, 
1979, in connection with the Iranian 
hostage crisis and therefore requires 
separate renewal of emergency authori- 
ties. 

The factors that led me to declare a 
national emergency with respect to 
Iran on March 15, 1995, have not been 
resolved. The actions and policies of 
the Government of Iran, including its 
support for international terrorism, ef- 
forts to undermine the Middle East 
peace process, and its acquisition of 
weapons of mass destruction and the 
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means to deliver them, continue to 
threaten the national security, foreign 
policy, and economy of the United 
States. Accordingly, I have determined 
that it is necessary to maintain in 
force the broad authorities that are in 
place by virtue of the March 15, 1995, 
declaration of emergency. 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, March 6, 1996. 


REPORT CONCERNING THE NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY WITH RE- 
SPECT TO IRAN—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT—PM 130 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on 
developments concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Iran that 
was declared in Executive Order No. 
12957 of March 15, 1995, and matters re- 
lating to the measures in that order 
and in Executive Order No. 12959 of 
May 6, 1995. This report is submitted 
pursuant to section 204(c) of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c) (IEEPA), and sec- 
tion 505(c) of the International Secu- 
rity and Development Cooperation Act 
of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). This re- 
port discusses only matters concerning 
the national emergency with respect to 
Iran that was declared in Executive 
Order No. 12957 and matters relating to 
that Executive order and Executive 
Order No. 12959. 

1. On March 15, 1995, I issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 12957 (60 Fed. Reg. 14615, 
March 17, 1995) to declare a national 
emergency with respect to Iran pursu- 
ant to IEEPA, and to prohibit the fi- 
nancing, management, or supervision 
by U.S. persons of the development of 
Iranian petroleum resources. This ac- 
tion was in response to actions and 
policies of the Government of Iran, in- 
cluding support for international ter- 
rorism, efforts to undermine the Mid- 
dle East peace process, and the acquisi- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction 
and the means to deliver them. A copy 
of the order was provided to the Con- 
gress on March 15, 1995. 

Following the imposition of these re- 
strictions with regard to the develop- 
ment of Iranian petroleum resources, 
Iran continued to engage in activities 
that represent a threat to the peace 
and security of all nations, including 
Iran’s continuing support for inter- 
national terrorism, its support for acts 
that undermine the Middle East peace 
process, and its intensified efforts to 
acquire weapons of mass destruction. 
On May 6, 1995, I issued Executive 
Order No. 12959 to further respond to 
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the Iranian threat to the national secu- 
rity, foreign policy, and economy of 
the United States. 

Executive Order No. 12959 (60 Fed. 
Reg. 24757, May 9, 1995) (1) prohibits ex- 
portation from the United States to 
Iran or to the Government of Iran of 
goods, technology, or services; (2) pro- 
hibits the reexportation of certain U.S. 
goods and technology to Iran from 
third countries; (3) prohibits trans- 
actions such as brokering and other 
dealing by United States persons in 
goods and services of Iranian origin or 
owned or controlled by the Govern- 
ment of Iran; (4) prohibits new invest- 
ments by United States persons in Iran 
or in property owned or controlled by 
the Government of Iran; (5) prohibits 
U.S. companies and other United 
States persons from approving, facili- 
tating, or financing performance by a 
foreign subsidiary or other entity 
owned or controlled by a United States 
person or reexport, investment, and 
certain trade transactions that a 
United States person is prohibited from 
performing; (6) continues the 1987 pro- 
hibition on the importation into the 
United States of goods and services of 
Iranian origin; (7) prohibits any trans- 
action by any United States person or 
within the United States that evades 
or avoids or attempts to violate any 
prohibition of the order; and (8) al- 
lowed U.S. companies a 30-day period 
in which to perform trade transactions 
pursuant to contracts predating the 
Executive order. 

In Executive Order No. 12959, I di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury to 
authorize through specific licensing 
certain transactions, including trans- 
actions by United States persons relat- 
ed to the Iran-United States Claims 
Tribunal in The Hague, established 
pursuant to the Algiers Accords, and 
related to other international obliga- 
tions and United States Government 
functions, and transactions related to 
the export of agricultural commodities 
pursuant to preexisting contracts con- 
sistent with section 5712(c) of title 7, 
United States Code. I also directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, to 
consider authorizing United States per- 
sons through specific licensing to par- 
ticipate in market-based swaps of 
crude oil from the Caspian Sea area for 
Iranian crude oil in support of energy 
projects in Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, 
and Turkmenistan. 

Executive Order No. 12959 revoked 
sections 1 and 2 of Executive Order No. 
12613 of October 29, 1987, and sections 1 
and 2 of Executive Order No. 12957 of 
March 15, 1995, to the extent they are 
inconsistent with it. A copy of Execu- 
tive Order No. 12959 was transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives and President of the Senate by 
letters dated May 6, 1995. 

2. There were no amendments to the 
Iranian Transactions Regulations, 31 
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CFR Part 560 (the “ITR’’) during the 
reporting period. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
the Department of the Treasury's Of- 
fice of Foreign Assets Control (FAC) 
made numerous decisions with respect 
to applications for licenses to engage 
in transactions under the ITR, issuing 
54 licensing determinations—both ap- 
provals and denials. The majority of 
denials were in response to requests to 
extend contract performance beyond 
the time specified by Executive Order 
No. 12959 and by FAC general license. 
Licenses were issued authorizing the 
continued operation of Iranian diplo- 
matic accounts, powers of attorney, ex- 
tensions of standby letters of credit, 
payments for trade transactions pursu- 
ant to contracts prior to May 6, 1995, 
and exportation of certain agricultural 
products contracted for prior to May 6, 
1995. The FAC continues to review 
under section 560.528 requests for au- 
thorization to export and reexport 
goods, services, and technology to en- 
sure the safety of civil aviation and 
safe operation of U.S.-origin commer- 
cial passenger aircraft in Iran. In light 
of statutory restrictions applicable to 
goods and technology involved in these 
cases, Treasury continues to consult 
and coordinate with the Departments 
of State and Commerce on these mat- 
ters, consistent with section 4 of Exec- 
utive Order No. 12959. 

During the reporting period, FAC ad- 
ministered provisions on services relat- 
ed to maintaining Iranian bank ac- 
counts and identified and rejected Iran- 
related payments not authorized under 
the ITR. United States banks were no- 
tified that they could not process 
transactions on behalf of accounts held 
in the name of the Government of Iran 
or persons in Iran, with the exception 
of certain transactions related to inter- 
est  accruals, customary service 
charges, the exportation of information 
or informational material, travel-relat- 
ed remittances, donations of articles to 
relieve human suffering, or lump sum 
closures of accounts by payment to 
their owners. United States banks con- 
tinue to handle certain dollar payment 
transactions involving Iran between 
third-country banks that do not in- 
volve a direct credit or debit to Iranian 
accounts. Noncommercial family re- 
mittances involving Iran must be rout- 
ed to or from non-U.S., non-Iranian off- 
shore banks. 

The FAC continues to coordinate 
closely with the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and the California banking 
authorities concerning the treatment 
of three Iranian bank agencies—Banks 
Sepah, Saderat, and Melli. Licenses 
have been issued to the Iranian bank 
agencies authorizing them to pay over- 
head expenses under the supervision of 
the California and New York banking 
departments while meeting obligations 
incurred prior to May 6, 1995. Author- 
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ization expired at the end of December, 
which had enabled them to make pay- 
ments to U.S. exporters under letters 
of credit advised prior to June 6, 1995, 
where the underlying exports were 
completed in accordance with the Reg- 
ulations or a specific license issued by 
FAC. The FAC also had permitted the 
agencies to offer discounted advance 
payments on deferred payment letters 
of credit under the same conditions. 

4. The U.S. Customs Service has con- 
tinued to effect numerous seizures of 
Iranian-origin merchandise, primarily 
carpets, for violation of the import pro- 
hibitions of the ITR. Various enforce- 
ment actions carried over from pre- 
vious reporting periods are continuing 
and new reports of violations are being 
aggressively pursued. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government in the 6-month period 
from September 15, 1995, through 
March 14, 1996, that are directly attrib- 
utable to the exercise powers and au- 
thorities conferred by the declaration 
of a national emergency with respect 
to Iran are approximately $965,000, 
most of which represents wage and sal- 
ary costs for Federal personnel. Per- 
sonnel costs were largely centered in 
the Department of the Treasury (par- 
ticularly in the Office of Foreign As- 
sets Control, the U.S. Customs Service, 
the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Enforcement, and the Office of the 
General Counsel) the Department of 
State (particularly the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, the Bureau 
of Near Eastern Affairs, the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs, and the Of- 
fice of the Legal Adviser), and the De- 
partment of Commerce (the Bureau of 
Export Administration and the General 
Counsel's Office). 

6. The situation reviewed above con- 
tinues to involve important diplo- 
matic, financial, and legal interests of 
the United States and its nationals and 
presents an extraordinary and unusual 
threat to the national security, foreign 
policy, and economy of the United 
States. The declaration of the national 
emergency with respect to Iran con- 
tained in Executive Order No. 12957 and 
the comprehensive economic sanctions 
imposed by Executive Order No. 12959 
underscore the United States Govern- 
ment's opposition to the actions and 
policies of the Government of Iran, par- 
ticularly its support of international 
terrorism and its efforts to acquire 
weapons of mass destruction and the 
means to deliver them. The Iranian 
Transactions Regulations issued pursu- 
ant to Executive Orders No. 12957 and 
No. 12959 continue to advance impor- 
tant objectives in promoting the non- 
proliferation and antiterrorism policies 
of the United States. I shall exercise 
the powers at my disposal to deal with 
these problems and will report periodi- 
cally to the Congress on significant de- 
velopments. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 4, 1995, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on March 8, 1996, 
during the adjournment of the Senate, 
received a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

H.R. 2718. An act to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces performing services for 
the peacekeeping effort in the Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be entitled to 
certain tax benefits in the same manner as if 
such were performed in a combat zone. 

H.R. 3021. An act to guarantee the continu- 
ing full investment of Social Security and 
other Federal funds in obligations of the 
United States. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 4, 1995, the en- 
rolled bills were signed subsequently 
on March 8, 1996, during the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, by the President 
pro tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


— — — 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:02 p. m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that pursuant to the provision 
of 15 United States Code 1024(a), the 
Speaker appoints the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House to the 
Joint Economic Committee: Mr. HIN- 
CHEY of New York and Mrs. MALONEY of 
New York. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 3019. A act making appropriations for 
fiscal year 1996 to make a further downpay- 
ment toward a balanced budget, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 


H.R. 927. An act to seek international sanc- 
tions against the Castro government in 
Cuba, to plan for support of a transition gov- 
ernment leading to a democratically elected 
government in Cuba, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 2036. An act to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to make certain adjustments in 
the land disposal program to provide needed 
flexibility, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bills were signed subse- 
quently by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


= 


MEASURE PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the sec- 
ond time and placed on the calendar: 
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H.R. 497. An act to create the National 
Gambling Impact and Policy Commission. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-1952. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting, & notice ap- 
proving the appointment of General Barry R. 
McCaffrey; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1953. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a notice certifying satisfactory service 
and approving the retirement of three and 
four-star officers; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-1954. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the quarterly re- 
port on the Medicaid Drug Rebate Program; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1955. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the 1995 annual report of the Visiting 
Committee on Advanced Technology of the 
National Institute of Stanaards and Tech- 
nology; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1956. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report entitled, 
“Ambulatory Surgery, Preadmission Test- 
ing, and Same-day Surgery: State Medicaid 
Programs' Experience and Findings from the 
Literature"; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1957. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator and Chief Executive Officer of 
the Bonneville Power Administration, De- 
partment of Energy, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report on internal controls and fi- 
nancial management systems in effect dur- 
ing fiscal year 1995; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1958. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, transmitting, a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the National His- 
toric Preservation Act of 1966, as amended, 
establishing a program for the preservation 
of additional historic property throughout 
the Nation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-1959. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Surgeon General, Director of the Indian 
Health Service, and the Assistant Secretary 
of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, 
transmitting jointly, a draft bill of proposed 
legislation to amend the Indian Self Deter- 
mination and Education Assistance Act; to 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EC-1960. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Veterans' Affairs, transmitting, a 
draft of proposed legislation to amendment 
title 38, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans' Affairs. 

EC-1961. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Veterans' Affairs and the Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting jointly, pursuant to 
law, the report on the implementation of 
health resources sharing for fiscal year 1995; 
to the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

EC-1962. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the Helen Keller Na- 
tional Center for Deaf-Blind Youth and 
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Adults for calendar year 1994; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1963. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the charter of the FMCS 
Grants Program Review and Advisory Com- 
mittee; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1964. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of the 
financial audit of the Federal Family Edu- 
cation Loan Programs' financial statements 
for fiscal years 1993 and 1994; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1965. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report under 
the Prescription Drug User Fee Act for fiscal 
year 1995; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1966. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the James Madison Memorial Fellow- 
ship Foundation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report for fiscal year 1995; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
Sources. 

EC-1967. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Force Management 
Policy), transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of the consolidated financial state- 
ments of the audit of the American Red 
Cross; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1968. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of Communications and Legislative Af- 
fairs, Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report on EEO complaints and appeals for 
fiscal year 1994; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EC-1969. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of Communications and Legislative Af- 
fairs, Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report on the employment of minorities, 
women, and people with disabilities in the 
Federal government for fiscal year 1994; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
Sources. 

EC-1970. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1995; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1971. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1995; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1972. A communication from the Vice 
President (Government and Public Affairs), 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1973. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1974. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Federal Retirement 
Thrift Investment Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1995; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1975. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Committee For Purchase 
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From People Who Are Blind or Severely Dis- 
abled, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1976. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Administration, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for calendar year 
1995; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1977. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act for calendar year 1995; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1978. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the International Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1979. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report under the Freedom of 
Information Act for calendar year 1995; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1980. A communication from the Assist- 
ant of State (Legislative Affairs), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

EC-1981. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Federal Housing 
Enterprise Oversight, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act for calendar year 1995; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1982. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1983. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

EC-1984. A communication from the Board 
Members of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1985. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Trade and Development Agen- 
cy, transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1986. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of Communications and Legislative Af- 
fairs, Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1987. A communication from the Office 
of Special Counsel, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act for calendar year 1995; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1988. A communication from the Chair 
of the Federal Labor Relations Authority, 
transmitting, pursuant to law. the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1989. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Security 
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Council, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1990. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Merit Systems Protection Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1991. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Science Founda- 
tions, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1992. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for calendar year 
1995; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1993. A communication from the Com- 
missioner of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act for calendar year 1995; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1994. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1995. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-1996. A communication from the Copy- 
right Office of the Library of Congress, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1997. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report under 
the Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

EC-1998. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel and Corporation Secretary of 
the Legal Services Corporation, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1995; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

EC-1999. A communication from the Direc- 
tor (Operations and Finance), American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for calendar year 
1995; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2000. A communication from the Chair 
of the Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-2001. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2002. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Attorney General, transmitting, a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled Act to Im- 
prove the Treatment of and Security For 
Certain Persons Found Not Guilty By Rea- 
son of Insanity In the District of Columbia"; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EC-2003. A communication from the Attor- 
ney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report relative to the Telecommunications 
Act of 1996; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

EC-2004. A communication from the U.S. 
Trade Representative, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report under the Freedom of 
Information Act for calendar year 1995; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2005. A communication from the Direc- 
tor (Government Relations) of the Girl 
Scouts, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of work and activities for fiscal year 
1995; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2006. A communication from the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Judicial Conference; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2007. A communication from the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report entitled Waiver of Moral 
Rights In Visual Artworks“; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2008. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report en- 
titled "International Narcotics Control 
Strategy: 1996"; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2009. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2010. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report under the Freedom of Information Act 
for calendar year 1995; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-2011. A communication from the Mar- 
Shall of the Supreme Court, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report for the 
period February 15, 1995 to February 15, 1996; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE 


The following reports of committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

Special Report entitled Revised Alloca- 
tion to Subcommittees of Budget Totals 
from the Concurrent Resolution for Fiscal 
Year 1996" (Rept. No. 104-238). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Report to accompany the bill (S. 605) to es- 
tablish a uniform and more efficient Federal 
process for protecting property owners’ 
rights guaranteed by the fifth amendment 
(Rept. 104-239). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Ms. SNOWE (for herself and Mr. 
COHEN): 

S. 1602. A bill to amend the Plant Variety 
Protection Act to provide plant variety pro- 
tection to a tuber propagated plant variety if 
the variety has not been sold or otherwise 
disposed of in any area outside the United 
States for more than a period determined by 
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the Secretary of Agriculture and the variety 
receives plant variety protection in any area 
outside the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 
By Mr. KERRY (for himself and Mr. 
LAUTENBERG): 

S. 1603. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Act concerning the level of participation by 
the Small Business Administration in loans 
guaranteed under the Export Working 
Captial Program; to the Committee on Small 
Business. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. KERRY (for himself and 
Mr. LAUTENBERG): 

S. 1603. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act concerning the level of 
participation by the Small Business 
Administration in loans guaranteed 
under the Export Working Capital Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 


SMALL BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION CORRECTIONS  LEGISLA- 
TION 


e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation intended to 
correct a problem created last October 
when Congress passed S. 895, to 
strengthen and reduce the cost of the 
Small Business Administration’s (SBA) 
7a) Guaranteed Loan Program and the 
504 Certified Development Company 
Program. My bill will restore a level 
playing field in Federal export financ- 
ing between small and large exporters 
and help assure small businesses do not 
lose export opportunities just because 
they cannot get the financing they 
need from banks. 

S. 895, developed in response to a 
growing demand for SBA’s 7(a) loan 
guarantees, expanded the amount of 
loan guarantee funding available to 
small businesses by decreasing the 
share of the guarantee for which the 
Federal Government is responsible 
from the then-current 90 percent to a 
maximum of 80 percent for loans of 
$100,000 or less, and to a maximum of 75 
percent for loans from $100,000 to 
$750,000. As a subset of the 7(a) pro- 
gram, SBA’s Export Working Capital 
Guarantee Program [EWCP] also had 
its Government loan guarantee portion 
adjusted downward. While equalizing 
the difference between the terms for 
regular 7(a) loan guarantees and export 
guarantees, this change penalized 
small business exporters vis-a-vis their 
larger counterparts: smaller exporters 
now receive less favorable financing 
terms through SBA than big exporters 
receive through the Export-Import 
Bank [Ex-Im Bank]. 

This change comes just 1 year after 
the SBA and Ex-Im Bank, in response 
to a directive from the Trade Policy 
Coordinating Committee [TPCC], had 
harmonized their export terms to pro- 
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vide a consistent 90 percent loan guar- 
antee rate regardless of the size of the 
loan. The TPCC endorsed the harmoni- 
zation to streamline the comparative 
strengths of Ex-Im Bank and SBA into 
a single U.S. Government program for 
the small and medium sized exporter. 
Through its many local offices, SBA is 
well positioned to provide assistance to 
small businesses at the local level. Ex- 
Im Bank, on the other hand, has only 
five regional offices and few personnel 
versed in the needs of small business. 

Lenders obviously choose how to al- 
locate their resources based upon the 
likely return of one transaction versus 
another. So, while small business 
working capital requirements tend to 
be relatively small in dollar amount 
terms—for example, $25,000 to $500,000— 
the amount of expenses/overhead de- 
voted to a small transaction is the 
same as it would be for larger trans- 
actions—for example, more than $2 
million. In addition, banks will avoid 
taking foreign lending risks if coverage 
is reduced. Banking practices are dif- 
ferent for domestic lending and foreign 
lending. Banks will include ?!most any 
current domestic receivable in the bor- 
rowing base of the customer eligible 
for financing, but they will not include 
foreign receivables because they are 
perceived to be higher risks. SBA’s 
EWCP converts foreign receivables into 
domestic receivables that can be fi- 
nanced. Finally, a number of exporters 
with small transactions are not consid- 
ered bankable because they are new-to- 
export, having relied on family, 
friends, second mortgages, and credit 
cards to start their businesses. SBA 
helps move them closer to becoming 
bankable. 

The legislation I am introducing will 
restore parity among small and large 
exporters in Federal export financing 
terms, and help assure that no small 
business loses an export sale just be- 
cause the financing is not there. Mr. 
Bennett Schwartz of BayBank and who 
is also vice president of the Coalition 
of New England Companies for Trade, a 
group of more than 100 companies, 
makes a compelling case for this bill: 

The single greatest obstacle to small busi- 
ness exports is the inability to obtain ade- 
quate financing; 

The EWCP program was initiated only on 
October 1, 1994 and it is clear that the 90 per- 
cent guarantee provides a critically needed 
incentive for lenders to make these loans. At 
a 75/80 percent guarantee this already dif- 
ficult to obtain financing will become even 
less attractive to banks and the loans will 
likely not be made; 

Under the harmonization of export finance 
programs with the Ex-Im Bank, whose Work- 
ing Capital Guarantee program is not 
changed, small businesses will be discrimi- 
nated against. In addition, the SBA under- 
writing criteria are different than Ex-Im’s in 
that SBA emphasizes transactional based fi- 
nance over balance sheet lending, precisely 
the type of financing most difficult to come 
by for small businesses. 

The average exporting deal for small busi- 
nesses ranges from $30,000-$400,000. The aver- 
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age size of approved SBA EWCP loans has 
been $300,000. 

Many smaller banks without International 
Departments will participate in an SBA pro- 
gram because they are comfortable with the 
Agency. The SBA focus on providing advice 
on structuring a deal so that it meets a 
bank's criteria is particularly effective in 
making this type of program work. 

The General Accounting Office also 
supports the principle behind this leg- 
islation, arguing there is a clear ra- 
tionale for treating export guarantees 
differently than other 7(a) guarantees: 
banks that make export guarantees 
have a greater risk and lower profit 
than banks making other 7(a) loans. 
ECWP loans are short term and cannot 
be sold on the secondary market, mak- 
ing them relatively less profitable than 
conventional 7(a) loans. SBA testified 
before the House Small Business Com- 
mittee last September 7 that a 90-per- 
cent loan guarantee rate for ECWP 
loans will not really affect the Sec- 
tion 7(a) program subsidy rate * * * 
even if the ECWP doubles in the fiscal 
year 1996, it will still represent less 
than 1 percent of the total 7(a) loan 
portfolio." At the same hearing, a rep- 
resentative for the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion for Foreign Trade argued the dif- 
ference in the two guarantee rates 
would raise serious concerns about 
the future involvement by banks in 
this area of trade finance.“ 

Since October 1, 1994, the harmonized 
program has been solely responsible for 
ensuring 285.3 million dollars’ worth of 
additional United States exports. In 
fiscal year 1995, SBA approved more 
than 132 transactions worth $44.3 mil- 
lion as compared to 77 transactions 
worth $27.4 million in fiscal year 1994. 
While these numbers clearly dem- 
onstrate to me the importance of the 
loan guarantees to small business ex- 
porters, in enacting S. 895 last year, 
Congress requested SBA to evaluate 
the impact of the disparity in export 
loan guarantee rates. SBA surveyed 
lenders and borrowers throughout the 
United States, using its field offices, 
small business associations, and the 
President’s Export Council. Not sur- 
prisingly, the results of SBA's Impact 
Study, 

. . . overwhelmingly illustrate that the re- 
duction in SBA’s maximum guarantee per- 
centage has had, and will continue to have, 
a detrimental effect on SBA's ability to ex- 
pand access to working capital for small 
business exporters. Ultimately, this will 
likely have a negative effect on the ability of 
small businesses to enter the global market- 
place as they continue to be unable to obtain 
the financing they critically need. 

Specifically, the Impact Study found: 

Access to working capital trade finance by 
small businesses will be severely reduced. 

uarters of the small businesses inter- 
viewed stated that the lower guarantee will 
have an adverse effect on their ability to ob- 
tain export financing. 

Many lenders will retreat from making 
trade finance loans due to decreased risk 
mitigation. Over half of the banks inter- 
viewed stated that they would not have 
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made a loan under the EWCP at the 75/80 per- 
cent guarantee rate. 

Small banks, in particular, will be less 
likely to offer export finance to their cus- 
tomers. 

The ability of small business to compete in 
the global marketplace will be negatively af- 
fected. 

Mr. President, small business export- 
ers in Massachusetts tell me they need 
this legislation to help them continue 
to obtain critical financing. I am sure 
this is also the case for small business 
exporters across this Nation. At a time 
when exports are a key component of 
continued economic growth and the 
creation of family-wage jobs, it is in- 
cumbent upon Congress to do all it can 
to help rather than hurt America's 
small business exporters. I am pleased 
to have Senator LAUTENBERG join me 
in introducing this bill and urge my 
colleagues to support this important 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1608 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Small Busi- 
ness Export Enhancement Act of 1996". 

SEC. 2. LEVEL OF PARTICIPATION IN GUARAN- 
TEED LOANS UNDER EXPORT WORK- 
ING CAPITAL 

Section 7(a)(2) of the Small Business Act 
(15 U.S.C. 636(a)(2)) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subparagraph: 

D) PARTICIPATION UNDER EXPORT WORK- 
ING CAPITAL PROGRAM.—Notwithstanding 
subparagraph (A), in an agreement to par- 
ticipate in a loan on a deferred basis under 
the Export Working Capital Program estab- 
lished pursuant to paragraph (14)(A), such 
participation by the Administration shall be 
equal to the rate specified under this para- 
graph as in effect on the day before the date 
of the enactment of the Small Business 
Lending Enhancement Act of 1995.”’.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


s. m 

At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. THOMAS] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 771, a bill to provide that certain 
Federal property shall be made avail- 
able to States for State use before 
being made available to other entities, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 942 

At the request of Mr. BOND, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. COATS], and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. BUMPERS] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 942, a bill to promote 
increased understanding óf Federal reg- 
ulations and increased voluntary com- 
pliance with such regulations by small 
entities, to provide for the designation 
of regional ombudsmen and oversight 
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boards to monitor the enforcement 
practices of certain Federal agencies 
with respect to small business con- 
cerns, to provide relief from excessive 
and arbitrary regulatory enforcement 
actions against small entities, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 969 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. LEAHY], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. GLENN], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. STEVENS), and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBB] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 969, a bill to require that 
health plans provide coverage for a 
minimum hospital stay for a mother 
and child following the birth of the 
child, and for other purposes. 
S. 1025 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. INHOFE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1025, a bill to provide for the ex- 
change of certain federally owned lands 
and mineral interests therein, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1028 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. REID] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1028, à bill to provide increased ac- 
cess to health care benefits, to provide 
increased portability of health care 
benefits, to provide increased security 
of health care benefits, to increase the 
purchasing power of individuals and 
small employers, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1249 
At the request of Mr. FRIST, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1249, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to estab- 
lish medical savings account, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1317 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1317, a bill to repeal the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, to enact 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1995, and for other purposes. 
S. 1460 
At the request of Mrs. BOXER, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1460, à bill to amend the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act of 1972 to support 
the International Dolphin Conserva- 
tion Program in the eastern tropical 
Pacific Ocean, and for other purposes. 
8. 1563 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1563, a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to revise 
and improve eligibility for medical 
care and services under that title, and 
for other purposes. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 43 

At the request of Mr. THOMAS, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL], the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. BROWN], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 43, a concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress re- 
garding proposed missile tests by the 
People's Republic of China. 


———— U 
AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


THE 1996 BALANCED BUDGET 
DOWN PAYMENT ACT, II 


HATFIELD AMENDMENT NO. 3466 


Mr. HATFIELD proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 3019) making ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1996 to 
make a further downpayment toward a 
balanced budget, and for other pur- 
poses; as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 

sert the following: 
That the following sums are approriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and out of applicable corporate 
or other revenues, receipts, and funds, for 
the several departments, agencies, corpora- 
tions, and other organizational units of the 
Government for the fiscal year 1996, and for 
other purposes, namely: 

TITLE I—OMNIBUS APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC. 101. (a) Such amounts as may be nec- 
essary for programs, projects or activities 
provided for in the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996 at 
a rate of operations and to the extent and in 
the manner provided as follows, to be effec- 
tive as if it had been enacted into law as the 
regular appropriations Act: 

AN ACT 

Making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1996, and for other 
purposes. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice, $74,282,000; 
including not to exceed $3,317,000 for the Fa- 
cilities Program 2000, and including $5,000,000 
for management and oversight of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service activities, 
both sums to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That not to exceed 76 per- 
manent positions and 90 full-time equivalent 
workyears and $9,487,000 shall be expended 
for the Offices of Legislative Affairs, Public 
Affairs and Policy Development: Provided 
further, That the latter three aforementioned 
offices shall not be augmented by personnel 
details, temporary transfers of personnel on 
either a reimbursable or non-reimbursable 
basis or any other type of formal or informal 
transfer or reimbursement of personnel or 
funds on either a temporary or long-term 
basis. 


COUNTERTERRORISM FUND 


For necessary expenses, as determined by 
the Attorney General, $16,898,000, to remain 
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available until expended, to reimburse any 
Department of Justice organization for (1) 
the costs incurred in reestablishing the oper- 
ational capability of an office or facility 
which has been damaged or destroyed as a 
result of the bombing of the Alfred P. 
Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City 
or any domestic or international terrorist 
incident, (2) the costs of providing support to 
counter, investigate or prosecute domestic 
or international terrorism, including pay- 
ment of rewards in connection with these ac- 
tivities, and (3) the costs of conducting a ter- 
rorism threat assessment of Federal agencies 
and their facilities: Provided, That funds pro- 
vided under this section shall be available 
only after the Attorney General notifies the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate in accord- 
ance with section 605 of this Act. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW AND APPEALS 


For expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion of pardon and clemency petitions and 
immigration related activities, $38,886,000: 
Provided, That the obligated and unobligated 
balances of funds previously appropriated to 
the General Administration, Salaries and 
Expenses appropriation for the Executive Of- 
fice for Immigration Review and the Office 
of the Pardon Attorney shall be merged with 
this appropriation. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, 
ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW AND APPEALS 

For activities authorized by sections 130005 
and 130007 of Public Law 103-322, $47,780,000, 
to remain available until expended, which 
Shall be derived from the Violent Crime Re- 
duction Trust Fund: Provided, That the obli- 
gated and unobligated balances of funds pre- 
viously appropriated to the General Admin- 
istration, Salaries and Expenses appropria- 
tion under title VIII of Public Law 103-317 
for the Executive Office for Immigration Re- 
view shall be merged with this appropria- 
tion. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $28,960,000; including not to exceed 
$10,000 to meet unforeseen emergencies of a 
confidential character, to be expended under 
the direction of, and to be accounted for 
solely under the certificate of, the Attorney 
General; and for the acquisition, lease, main- 
tenance and operation of motor vehicles 
without regard to the general purchase price 
limitation. 

UNITED STATES PAROLE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the United 
States Parole Commission as authorized by 
law, $5,446,000. 


(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For expenses necessary for the legal activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice, not other- 
wise provided for, including not to exceed 
$20,000 for expenses of collecting evidence, to 
be expended under the direction of, and to be 
&ccounted for solely under the certificate of, 
the Attorney General; and rent of private or 
Government-owned space in the District of 
Columbia; $401,929,000; of which not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for litigation support contracts 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That of the funds available in this ap- 
propriation, not to exceed $22,618,000 shall re- 
main available until expended for office au- 
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tomation systems for the legal divisions cov- 
ered by this appropriation, and for the 
United States Attorneys, the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, and offices funded through “Salaries 
and Expenses", General Administration: Pro- 
vided further, That of the total amount ap- 
propriated, not to exceed $1,000 shall be 
available to the United States National Cen- 
tral Bureau, INTERPOL, for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses: Provided 
further, 'That notwithstanding 31 U.S.C. 1342, 
the Attorney General may accept on behalf 
of the United States and credit to this appro- 
priation, gifts of money, personal property 
and services, for the purpose of hosting the 
International Criminal Police Organization's 
(INTERPOL) American Regional Conference 
in the United States during fiscal year 1996. 

In addition, for reimbursement of expenses 
of the Department of Justice associated with 
processing cases under the National Child- 
hood Vaccine Injury Act of 1986, not to ex- 
ceed $4,028,000, to be appropriated from the 
Vaccine Injury Compensation Trust Fund, as 
authorized by section 6601 of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act, 1989, as amended 
by Public Law 101-512 (104 Stat. 1289). 

In addition, for Salaries and Expenses, 
General Legal Activities, $12,000,000 shall be 
made available to be derived by transfer 
from unobligated balances of the Working 
Capital Fund in the Department of Justice. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, 
GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 

For the expeditious deportation of denied 
asylum applicants, as authorized by section 
130005 of Public Law 103-322, $7,591,000, to re- 
main available until] expended, which shall 
be derived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 

For expenses necessary for the enforce- 
ment of antitrust and  kindered laws, 
$65,783,000: Provided, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, not to exceed 
$48,262,000 of offsetting collections derived 
from fees collected for premeger notification 
filings under the Hart-Scott-Rodino Anti- 
trust Improvements Act of 1976 (15 U.S.C. 
18(a) shall be retained and used for nec- 
essary expenses in this appropriation, and 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided further, That the sum herein appro- 
priated from the General Fund shall be re- 
duced as such offsetting collections are re- 
ceived during fiscal year 1996, so as to result 
in a final fiscal year 1996 appropriation from 
the General Fund estimated at not more 
than $17,521,000: Provided further, That any 
fees received in excess of $48,262,000 in fiscal 
year 1996, shall remain available until ex- 
pended, but shall not be available for obliga- 
tion until October 1, 1996. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEYS 


For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
United States Attorneys, including intergov- 
ernmental agreements, $895,509,000, of which 
not to exceed $2,500,000 shall be available 
until September 30, 1997 for the purposes of 
(1) providing training of personnel of the De- 
partment of Justice in debt collection, (2) 
providing services to the Department of Jus- 
tice related to locating debtors and their 
property, such as title searches, debtor 
skiptracing, asset searches, credit reports 
and other investigations, (3) paying the costs 
of the Department of Justice for the sale of 
property not covered by the sale proceeds, 
such as auctioneers' fees and expenses, main- 
tenance and protection of property and busi- 
nesses, advertising and title search and sur- 
veying costs, and (4) paying the costs of 
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processing and tracking debts owed to the 
United States Government: Provided, That of 
the total amount appropriated, not to exceed 
$8,000 shall be available for official reception 
and representation expenses: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $10,000,000 of those 
funds available for automated litigation sup- 
port contracts and $4,000,000 for security 
equipment shall remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided further, That in addition to 
reimbursable full-time equivalent workyears 
available to the Office of the United States 
Attorneys, not to exceed 8,595 positions and 
8,862 full-time equivalent workyears shall be 
supported from the funds appropriated in 
this Act for the United States Attorneys. 
VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, UNITED 
STATES ATTORNEYS 

For activities authorized by sections 
190001(d), 40114 and 130005 of Public Law 103- 
322, $30,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, which shall be derived from the Vio- 
lent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, of which 
$20,269,000 shall be available to help meet in- 
creased demands for litigation and related 
&ctivities, $500,000 to implement a program 
to appoint additional Federal Victim's Coun- 
selors, and $9,231,000 for expeditious deporta- 
tion of denied asylum applicants. 

UNITED STATES TRUSTEE SYSTEM FUND 

For necessary expenses of the United 
States Trustee Program, $102,390,000, c^ au- 
thorized by 28 U.S.C. 589a(a), to remain avail- 
able until expended, for activities authorized 
by section 115 of the Bankruptcy Judges, 
United States Trustees, and Family Farmer 
Bankruptcy Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-554), 
which shall be derived from the United 
States Trustee System Fund: Provided, That 
deposits to the Fund are available in such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay refunds 
due depositors: Provided further, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, not 
to exceed $44,191,000 of offsetting collections 
derived from fees collected pursuant to sec- 
tion 589a(f) of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended, shall be retained and used for nec- 
essary expenses in this appropriation: Pro- 
vided further, That the $102,390,000 herein ap- 
propriated from the United States Trustee 
System Fund shall be reduced as such offset- 
ting collections are received during fiscal 
year 1996, so as to result in a final fiscal year 
1996 appropriation from such Fund estimated 
at not more than $58,199,000: Provided further, 
That any of the aforementioned fees col- 
lected in excess of $44,191,000 in fiscal year 
1996 shall remain available until expended, 
but shall not be available for obligation until 
October 1, 1996. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FOREIGN CLAIMS 

SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the ac- 
tivities of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, including services as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $830,000. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES 

MARSHALS SERVICE 

For necessary expenses of the United 
States Marshals Service; including the ac- 
quisition, lease, maintenance, and operation 
of vehicles and aircraft, and the purchase of 
passenger motor vehicles for police-type use 
without regard to the general purchase price 
limitation for the current fiscal year; 
$423,248,000, as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 561(i), 
of which not to exceed $6,000 shall be avail- 
able for official reception and representation 
expenses. 
VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, UNITED 

STATES MARSHALS SERVICE 

For activities authorized by section 

190001(b) of Public Law 103-322, $25,000,000, to 
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remain available until expended, which shall 
be derived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund. 


FEDERAL PRISONER DETENTION 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For expenses related to United States pris- 
oners in the custody of the United States 
Marshals Service as authorized in 18 U.S.C. 
4013, but not including expenses otherwise 
provided for in appropriations available to 
the Attorney General; $252,820,000, as author- 
ized by 28 U.S.C. 561(i), to remain available 
until expended. 

In addition, for Federal Prisoner Deten- 
tion, $9,000,000 shall be made available until 
expended to be derived by transfer from un- 
obligated balances of the Working Capital 
Fund in the Department of Justice. 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 


For expenses, mileage, compensation, and 
per diems of witnesses, for expenses of con- 
tracts for the procurement and supervision 
of expert witnesses, for private counsel ex- 
penses, and for per diems in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized by law, including ad- 
vances, $85,000,000, to remain available until 
expended; of which not to exceed $4,750,000 
may be made available for planning, con- 
struction, renovations, maintenance, remod- 
eling, and repair of buildings and the pur- 
chase of equipment incident thereto for pro- 
tected witness safesites; of which not to ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 may be made available for the 
purchase and maintenance of armored vehi- 
cles for transportation of protected wit- 
nesses; and of which not to exceed $4,000,000 
may be made available for the purchase, in- 
stallation and maintenance of à secure auto- 
mated information network to store and re- 
trieve the identities and locations of pro- 
tected witnesses. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS SERVICE 


For necessary expenses of the Community 
Relations Service, established by title X of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, $5,319,000: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, upon a determination by 
the Attorney General that emergent cir- 
cumstances require additional funding for 
conflict prevention and resolution activities 
of the Community Relations Service, the At- 
torney General may transfer such amounts 
to the Community Relations Service, from 
available appropriations for the current fis- 
cal year for the Department of Justice, as 
may be necessary to respond to such cir- 
cumstances: Provided further, That any 
transfer pursuant to this section shall be 
treated as a reprogramming under section 
605 of this Act and shall not be available for 
obligation or expenditure except in compli- 
ance with the procedures set forth in that 
section. 


ASSETS FORFEITURE FUND 


For expenses authorized by 28 U.S.C. 
524(0)1XA)di) (B) (C) F), and (G), as 
amended, $30,000,000 to be derived from the 
Department of Justice Assets Forfeiture 
Fund. 


RADIATION EXPOSURE COMPENSATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
For necessary administrative expenses in 


accordance with the Radiation Exposure 
Compensation Act, $2,655,000. 
PAYMENT TO RADIATION EXPOSURE 
COMPENSATION TRUST FUND 
For payments to the Radiation Exposure 
Compensation Trust Fund, $16,264,000, to be- 
come available on October 1, 1996. 
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INTERAGENCY LAW ENFORCEMENT 
INTERAGENCY CRIME AND DRUG ENFORCEMENT 


For necessary expenses for the detection, 
investigation, and prosecution of individuals 
involved in organized crime drug trafficking 
not otherwise provided for, to include inter- 
governmental agreements with State and 
local law enforcement agencies engaged in 
the investigation and prosecution of individ- 
uals involved in organized crime drug traf- 
ficking, $359,843,000, of which $50,000,000 shall 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That any amounts obligated from appropria- 
tions under this heading may be used under 
authorities available to the organizations re- 
imbursed from this appropriation: Provided 
further, That any unobligated balances re- 
maining available at the end of the fiscal 
year shall revert to the Attorney General for 
reallocation among participating organiza- 
tions in succeeding fiscal years, subject to 
the reprogramming procedures described in 
section 605 of this Act. 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For expenses necessary for detection, in- 
vestigation, and prosecution of crimes 
against the United States; including pur- 
chase for police-type use of not to exceed 
1,815 passenger motor vehicles of which 1,300 
will be for replacement only, without regard 
to the general purchase price limitation for 
the current fiscal year, and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; acquisition, lease, mainte- 
nance and operation of aircraft; and not to 
exceed $70,000 to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies of a confidential character, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of, and to be ac- 
counted for solely under the certificate of, 
the Attorney General; $2,189,183,000, of which 
not to exceed $50,000,000 for automated data 
processing and telecommunications and 
technical investigative equipment and 
$1,000,000 for undercover operations shall re- 
main available until September 30, 1997; of 
which not less than $102,345,000 shall be for 
counterterrorism investigations, foreign 
counterintelligence, and other activities re- 
lated to our national security; of which not 
to exceed $98,400,000 shall remain available 
until expended; of which not to exceed 
$10,000,000 is authorized to be made available 
for making payments or advances for ex- 
penses arising out of contractual or reim- 
bursable agreements with State and local 
law enforcement agencies while engaged in 
cooperative activities related to violent 
crime, terrorism, organized crime, and drug 
investigations; and of which $1,500,000 shall 
be available to maintain an independent pro- 
gram office dedicated solely to the reloca- 
tion of the Criminal Justice Information 
Services Division and the automation of fin- 
gerprint identification services: Provided, 
That not to exceed $45,000 shall be available 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses: Provided further, That $58,000,000 shall 
be made available for NCIC 2000, of which not 
less than $35,000,000 shall be derived from 
ADP and Telecommunications unobligated 
balances, and of which $22,000,000 shall be de- 
rived by transfer and available until ex- 
pended from unobligated balances in the 
Working Capital Fund of the Department of 
Justice. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For activities authorized by Public Law 
103-322, $218,300,000, to remain available until 
expended, which shall be derived from the 
Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, of 
which $208,800,000 shall be for activities au- 
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thorized by section 190001(c); $4,000,000 for 
Training and Investigative Assistance au- 
thorized by section 210501(c)(2); and $5,500,000 
for establishing DNA quality assurance and 
proficiency testing standards, establishing 
an index to facilitate law enforcement ex- 
change of DNA identification information, 
and related activities authorized by section 
210306. 
CONSTRUCTION 

For necessary expenses to construct or ac- 
quire buildings and sites by purchase, or as 
otherwise authorized by law (including 
equipment for such buildings); conversion 
and extension of federally-owned buildings; 
and preliminary planning and design of 
projects; $97,589,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, including not to 
exceed $70,000 to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies of a confidential character, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of, and to be ac- 
counted for solely under the certificate of, 
the Attorney General; expenses for conduct- 
ing drug education and training programs, 
including travel and related expenses for 
participants in such programs and the dis- 
tribution of items of token value that pro- 
mote the goals of such programs; purchase of 
not to exceed 1,208 passenger motor vehicles, 
of which 1,178 will be for replacement only, 
for police-type use without regard to the 
general purchase price limitation for the 
current fiscal year; and acquisition, lease, 
maintenance, and operation of aircraft; 
$750,168,000, of which not to exceed $1,800,000 
for research and $15,000,000 for transfer to the 
Drug Diversion Control Fee Account for op- 
erating expenses shall remain available until 
expended, and of which not to exceed 
$4,000,000 for purchase of evidence and pay- 
ments for information, not to exceed 
$4,000,000 for contracting for ADP and tele- 
communications equipment, and not to ex- 
ceed $2,000,000 for technical and laboratory 
equipment shall remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997, and of which not to exceed 
$50,000 shall be available for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For activities authorized by sections 180104 
and 190001(b) of Public Law 103-322, 
$60,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, which shall be derived from the Vio- 
lent Crime Reduction Trust Fund. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the administration and en- 
forcement of the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and alien registration, 
including not to exceed $50,000 to meet un- 
foreseen emergencies of a confidential char- 
acter, to be expended under the direction of, 
and to be accounted for solely under the cer- 
tificate of, the Attorney General; purchase 
for police-type use (not to exceed 813 of 
which 177 are for replacement only) without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year, and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; acquisition, lease, 
maintenance and operation of aircraft; and 
research related to immigration enforce- 
ment; $1,394,825,000, of which $36,300,000 shall 
remain available until September 30, 1997; of 
which $506,800,000 is available for the Border 
Patrol; of which not to exceed $400,000 for re- 
search shall remain available until expended; 
and of which not to exceed $10,000,000 shall be 
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available for costs associated with the train- 
ing program for basic officer training: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds available to the 
Immigration and  Naturalization Service 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses to pay any employee overtime pay in 
an amount in excess of $25,000 during the cal- 
endar year beginning January 1, 1996: Pro- 
vided further, That uniforms may be pur- 
chased without regard to the general pur- 
chase price limitation for the current fiscal 
year: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$5,000 shall be available for official reception 
and representation expenses: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Attorney General may trans- 
fer to the Department of Labor and the So- 
cial Security Administration not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for programs to verify the immi- 
gration status of persons seeking employ- 
ment in the United States: Provided further, 
That none of the funds provided in this or 
any other Act shall be used for the continued 
operation of the San Clemente and Temecula 
checkpoints unless: (1) the checkpoints are 
open and traffic is being checked on a con- 
tinuous 24-hour basis and (2) the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service undertakes a 
commuter lane facilitation pilot program at 
the San Clemente checkpoint within 90 days 
of enactment of this Act: Provided further, 
That the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service shall undertake the renovation and 
improvement of the San Clemente check- 
point, to include the addition of two to four 
lanes, and which shall be exempt from Fed- 
eral procurement regulations for contract 
formation, from within existing balances in 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Construction account: Provided further, That 
if renovation of the San Clemente check- 
point is not completed by July 1, 1996, the 
San Clemente checkpoint wil] close until 
such time as the renovations and improve- 
ments are completed unless funds for the 
continued operation of the checkpoint are 
provided and made available for obligation 
and expenditure in accordance with proce- 
dures set forth in section 605 of this Act, as 
the result of certification by the Attorney 
General that exigent circumstances require 
the checkpoint to be open and delays in com- 
pletion of the renovations are not the result 
of any actions that are or have been in the 
control of the Department of Justice: Pro- 
vided further, That the Office of Public Af- 
fairs at the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service shall conduct its business in areas 
only relating to its central mission, includ- 
ing: research, analysis, and dissemination of 
information, through the media and other 
communications outlets, relating to the ac- 
tivities of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service: Provided further, That the Of- 
fice of Congressional Relations at the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service shall con- 
duct business in areas only relating to its 
central mission, including: providing serv- 
ices to Members of Congress relating to con- 
stituent inquiries and requests for informa- 
tion; and working with the relevant congres- 
sional committees on proposed legislation 
affecting immigration matters: Provided fur- 
ther, That in addition to amounts otherwise 
made available in this title to the Attorney 
General, the Attorney General is authorized 
to accept and utilize, on behalf of the United 
States, the $100,000 Innovation in American 
Government Award for 1995 from the Ford 
Foundation for the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service's Operation Jobs program. 
VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For activities authorized by sections 
130005, 130006, and 130007 of Public Law 103- 
322, $316,198,000, to remain available until ex- 
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pended, which will be derived from the Vio- 
lent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, of which 
$38,704,000 shall be for expeditious deporta- 
tion of denied asylum applicants, $231,570,000 
for improving border controls, and $45,924,000 
for expanded special deportation proceed- 
ings: Provided, That of the amounts made 
available, $75,765,000 shall be for the Border 
Patrol. 
CONSTRUCTION 


For planning, construction, renovation, 
equipping and maintenance of buildings and 
facilities necessary for the administration 
and enforcement of the laws relating to im- 
migration, naturalization, and alien reg- 
istration, not otherwise provided for, 
$25,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of Federal 
penal and correctional institutions, includ- 
ing purchase (not to exceed 853, of which 559 
are for replacement only) and hire of law en- 
forcement and passenger motor vehicles; and 
for the provision of technical assistance and 
&dvice on corrections related issues to for- 
eign governments; $2,567,578,000: Provided, 
That there may be transferred to the Health 
Resources and Services Administration such 
amounts as may be necessary, in the discre- 
tion of the Attorney General, for direct ex- 
penditures by that Administration for medi- 
cal relief for inmates of Federal penal and 
correctional institutions: Provided further, 
That the Director of the Federal Prison Sys- 
tem (FPS), where necessary, may enter into 
contracts with a fiscal agent/fiscal inter- 
mediary claims processor to determine the 
amounts payable to persons who, on behalf 
of the FPS, furnish health services to indi- 
viduals committed to the custody of the 
FPS: Provided further, That uniforms may be 
purchased without regard to the general pur- 
chase price limitation for the current fiscal 
year: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$6,000 shall be available for official reception 
and representation expenses: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $50,000,000 for the ac- 
tivation of new facilities shall remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1997: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the amounts provided for Con- 
tract Confinement, not to exceed $20,000,000 
shall remain available until expended to 
make payments in advance for grants, con- 
tracts and reimbursable agreements and 
other expenses authorized by section 501(c) of 
the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 
for the care and security in the United 
States of Cuban and Haitian entrants: Pro- 
vided further, That no funds appropriated in 
this Act shall be used to privatize any Fed- 
eral prison facilities located in Forrest City, 
Arkansas, and Yazoo City, Mississippi. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 


For substance abuse treatment in Federal 
prisons as authorized by section 32001(e) of 
Public Law 103-322, $13,500,000, to remain 
available until expended, which shall be de- 
rived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


For planning, acquisition of sites and con- 
struction of new facilities; leasing the Okla- 
homa City Airport Trust Facility; purchase 
and acquisition of facilities and remodeling 
and equipping of such facilities for penal and 
correctional use, including all necessary ex- 
penses incident thereto, by contract or force 
account; and constructing, remodeling, and 
equipping necessary buildings and facilities 
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at existing penal and correctional institu- 
tions, including all necessary expenses inci- 
dent thereto, by contract or force account; 
$334,728,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $14,074,000 
shall be available to construct areas for in- 
mate work programs: Provided, That labor of 
United States prisoners may be used for 
work performed under this appropriation: 
Provided further, That not to exceed 10 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated to Buildings 
and Facilities" in this Act or any other Act 
may be transferred to Salaries and Ex- 
penses", Federal Prison System upon notifi- 
cation by the Attorney General to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate in compli- 
ance with provisions set forth in section 605 
of this Act: Provided further, That of the 
total amount appropriated, not to exceed 
$22,351,000 shall be available for the renova- 
tion and construction of United States Mar- 
shals Service prisoner holding facilities. 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

The Federal Prison Industries, Incor- 
porated, is hereby authorized to make such 
expenditures, within the limits of funds and 
borrowing authority available, and in accord 
with the law, and to make such contracts 
and commitments, without regard to fiscal 
year limitations as provided by section 9104 
of title 31, United States Code, as may be 
necessary in carrying out the program set 
forth in the budget for the current fiscal 
year for such corporation, including pur- 
chase of (not to exceed five for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

Not to exceed $3,559,000 of the funds of the 
corporation shall be available for its admin- 
istrative expenses, and for services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, to be computed on 
an accrual basis to be determined in accord- 
ance with the corporation's current pre- 
Scribed accounting system, and such 
amounts shall be exclusive of depreciation, 
payment of claims, and expenditures which 
the said accounting system requires to be 
capitalized or charged to cost of commod- 
ities acquired or produced, including selling 
and shipping expenses, and expenses in con- 
nection with acquisition, construction, oper- 
ation, maintenance, improvement, protec- 
tion, or disposition of facilities and other 
property belonging to the corporation or in 
which it has an interest. 

OFFICE OF JUSTICE PROGRAMS 
JUSTICE ASSISTANCE 

For grants, contracts, cooperative agree- 
ments, and other assistance authorized by 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended, and the 
Missing Children’s Assistance Act, as amend- 
ed, including salaries and expenses in con- 
nection therewith, and with the Victims of 
Crime Act of 1984, as amended, $99,977,000, to 
remain available until expended, as author- 
ized by section 1001 of title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, as 
amended by Public Law 102-534 (106 Stat. 
3524). 
VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, JUSTICE 

ASSISTANCE 


For assistance (including amounts for ad- 
ministrative costs for management and ad- 
ministration, which amounts shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the Justice As- 
sistance” account) authorized by the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994, Public Law 103-322 (“the 1994 Act“): the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
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of 1968, as amended (“the 1968 Act”); and the 
Victims of Child Abuse Act of 1990, as 
amended (“the 1990 Act“); $202,400,000, to re- 
main available until expended, which shall 
be derived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund; of which $6,000,000 shall be for 
the Court Appointed Special Advocate Pro- 
gram, as authorized by section 218 of the 1990 
Act; $750,000 for Child Abuse Training Pro- 
grams for Judicial Personnel and Practition- 
ers, as authorized by section 224 of the 1990 
Act; $130,000,000 for Grants to Combat Vio- 
lence Against Women to States, units of 
local governments and Indian tribal govern- 
ments, as authorized by section 1001(a)(18) of 
the 1968 Act; $28,000,000 for Grants to Encour- 
age Arrest Policies to States, units of local 
governments and Indian tribal governments, 
as authorized by section 1001(a)(19) of the 
1968 Act; $7,000,000 for Rural Domestic Vio- 
lence and Child Abuse Enforcement Assist- 
ance Grants, as authorized by section 40295 of 
the 1994 Act; $1,000,000 for training programs 
to assist probation and parole officers who 
work with released sex offenders, as author- 
ized by section 40152(c) of the Violent Crime 
Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994; 
$50,000 for grants for televised testimony, as 
authorized by section 1001(a)(7) of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968; $200,000 for the study of State databases 
on the incidence of sexual and domestic vio- 
lence, as authorized by section 40292 of the 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act of 1994; $1,500,000 for national stalker and 
domestic violence reduction, as authorized 
by section 40603 of the 1994 Act; $27,000,000 for 
grants for residential substance abuse treat- 
ment for State prisoners authorized by sec- 
tion 1001(a)(17) of the 1968 Act; and $900,000 
for the Missing Alzheimer's Disease Patient 
Alert Program, as authorized by section 
240001(d) of the 1994 Act: Provided, That any 
balances for these programs shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with this appropria- 
tion. 
STATE AND LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


For grants, contracts, cooperative agree- 
ments, and other assistance authorized by 
part E of title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amend- 
ed, for State and Local Narcotics Control 
and Justice Assistance Improvements, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 511 of 
said Act, $388,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, as authorized by section 1001 
of title I of said Act, as amended by Public 
Law 102-534 (106 Stat. 3524) of which 
$60,000,000 shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of chapter A of subpart 2 of part E 
of title I of said Act, for discretionary grants 
under the Edward Byrne Memorial State and 
Local Law Enforcement Assistance Pro- 
grams: Provided, That balances of amounts 
appropriated prior to fiscal year 1995 under 
the authorities of this account shall be 
transferred to and merged with this account. 


VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS, STATE 
AND LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 


For assistance (including amounts for ad- 
ministrative costs for management and ad- 
ministration, which amounts shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the Justice As- 
sistance” account) authorized by the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994, Public Law 103-322 (“the 1994 Act”); the 
Omnibus Crime Control and-Safe Streets Act 
of 1968, as amended (“the 1968 Act"); and the 
Victims of Child Abuse Act of 1990, as 
amended (“the 1990 Act”); $3,005,200,000, to 
remain available until expended, which shall 
be derived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
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Trust Fund; of which $1,903,000,000 shall be 
for Local Law Enforcement Block Grants, 
pursuant to H.R. 728 as passed by the House 
of Representatives on February 14, 1995 for 
the purposes set forth in paragraphs (A), (B), 
(D), (F). and (I) of section 101(a)(2) of H.R. 728 
and for establishing crime prevention pro- 
grams involving cooperation between com- 
munity residents and law enforcement per- 
sonnel in order to control, detect, or inves- 
tigate crime or the prosecution of criminals: 
Provided, That recipients are encouraged to 
use these funds to hire additional law en- 
forcement officers: Provided further, That no 
less than $975,000,000 of this amount shall be 
available for Public Safety and Community 
Policing grants pursuant to title I of the 1994 
Act: Provided further, That no less than 
$25,000,000 of this amount shall be for drug 
courts pursuant to title V of the 1994 Act: 
Provided further, That not less than 
$80,000,000 of such amount shall be for crime 
prevention block grants pursuant to subtitle 
B of title III of the 1994 Act: Provided further, 
That funds may also be used to defray the 
costs of indemnification insurance for law 
enforcement officers: Provided further, That 
$10,000,000 of this amount shall be available 
for programs of Police Corps education, 
training and service as set forth in sections 
200101-200113 of the 1994 Act; $25,000,000 for 
grants to upgrade criminal records, as au- 
thorized by section 106(b) of the Brady Hand- 
gun Violence Prevention Act of 1993, as 
amended, and section 4(b) of the National 
Child Protection Act of 1993; $147,000,000 as 
authorized by section 1001 of title I of the 
1968 Act, which shall be available to carry 
out the provisions of subpart 1, part E of 
title I of the 1968 Act, notwithstanding sec- 
tion 511 of said Act, for the Edward Byrne 
Memorial State and Local Law Enforcement 
Assistance Programs; $300,000,000 for the 
State Criminal Alien Assistance Program, as 
authorized by section 242(j) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended; 
$617,500,000 for Violent Offender Incarcer- 
ation and Truth in Sentencing Incentive 
Grants pursuant to subtitle A of title II of 
the Violent Crime Control and Law Enforce- 
ment Act of 1994 (as amended by section 114 
of this Act), of which $200,000,000 shall be 
available for payments to States for incar- 
ceration of criminal aliens, and of which 
$12,500,000 shall be available for the Coopera- 
tive Agreement Program; $1,000,000 for 
grants to States and units of local govern- 
ment for projects to improve DNA analysis, 
as authorized by section 1001(a)22) of the 
1968 Act; $9,000,000 for Improved Training and 
Technical Automation Grants, as authorized 
by section 210501(c)1) of the 1994 Act; 
$1,000,000 for Law Enforcement Family Sup- 
port Programs, as authorized by section 
1001(a)(21) of the 1968 Act; $500,000 for Motor 
Vehicle Theft Prevention Programs, as au- 
thorized by section 220002(h) of the 1994 Act; 
$1,000,000 for Gang Investigation Coordina- 
tion and Information Collection, as author- 
ized by section 150006 of the 1994 Act; $200,000 
for grants as authorized by section 32201(c)(3) 
of the 1994 Act: Provided further, That funds 
made available in fiscal year 1996 under sub- 
part 1 of part E of title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, may be obligated for programs 
to assist States in the litigation processing 
of death penalty Federal habeas corpus peti- 
tions: Provided further, That any 1995 bal- 
ances for these programs shall be transferred 
to and merged with this appropriation: Pro- 
vided further, That if a unit of local govern- 
ment uses any of the funds made available 
under this title to increase the number of 
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law enforcement officers, the unit of local 
government will achieve a net gain in the 
number of law enforcement officers who per- 
form nonadministrative public safety serv- 
ice. 

WEED AND SEED PROGRAM FUND 


For necessary expenses, including salaries 
and related expenses of the Executive Office 
for Weed and Seed, to implement Weed and 
Seed" program activities, $28,500,000, which 
shall] be derived from discretionary grants 
provided under the Edward Byrne Memorial 
State and Local Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Programs, to remain available until ex- 
pended for intergovernmental agreements, 
including grants, cooperative agreements, 
and contracts, with State and local law en- 
forcement agencies engaged in the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of violent crimes and 
drug offenses in Weed and Seed" designated 
communities, and for either reimbursements 
or transfers to appropriation accounts of the 
Department of Justice and other Federal 
agencies which shall be specified by the At- 
torney General to execute the Weed and 
Seed" strategy: Provided, 'That 
funds designated by Congress through lan- 
guage for other Department of Justice appro- 
priation accounts for Weed and Seed" pro- 
gram activities shall be managed and exe- 
cuted by the Attorney General through the 
Executive Office for Weed and Seed: Provided 
further, That the Attorney General may di- 
rect the use of other Department of Justice 
funds and personnel in support of Weed and 
Seed" program activities only after the At- 
torney General notifies the Committees on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate in accordance with sec- 
tion 605 of this Act. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE PROGRAMS 

For grants, contracts, cooperative agree- 
ments, and other assistance authorized by 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974, as amended, including 
salaries and expenses in connection there- 
with to be transferred to and merged with 
the appropriations for Justice Assistance, 
$144,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as authorized by section 299 of part 
I of title II and section 506 of title V of the 
Act, as amended by Public Law 102-586, of 
which: (1) $100,000,000 shall be available for 
expenses authorized by parts A, B, and C of 
title II of the Act; (2) $10,000,000 shall be 
available for expenses authorized by sections 
281 and 282 of part D of title II of the Act for 
prevention and treatment programs relating 
to juvenile gangs; (3) $10,000,000 shall be 
available for expenses authorized by section 
285 of part E of title II of the Act; (4) 
$4,000,000 shall be available for expenses au- 
thorized by part G of title II of the Act for 
juvenile mentoring programs; and (5) 
$20,000,000 shall be available for expenses au- 
thorized by title V of the Act for incentive 
grants for local delinquency prevention pro- 


grams. 

In addition, for grants, contracts, coopera- 
tive agreements, and other assistance au- 
thorized by the Victims of Child Abuse Act 
of 1990, as amended, $4,500,000, to remain 
available until expended, as authorized by 
section 214B, of the Act: Provided, That bal- 
ances of amounts appropriated prior to fiscal 
year 1995 under the authorities of this ac- 
count shall be transferred to and merged 
with this account. 

PUBLIC SAFETY OFFICERS BENEFITS 

For payments authorized by part L of title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3796), as amend- 
ed, such sums as are necessary, to remain 
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available until expended, as authorized by 
section 6093 of Public Law 100-690 (102 Stat. 
4339-4340), and, in addition, $2,134,000, to re- 
main available until expended, for payments 
as authorized by section 1201(b) of said Act. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 

SEC. 101. In addition to amounts otherwise 
made available in this title for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses, a total of 
not to exceed $45,000 from funds appropriated 
to the Department of Justice in this title 
shall be available to the Attorney General 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses in accordance with distributions, pro- 
cedures, and regulations established by the 
Attorney General. 

SEC. 102. Subject to section 102(b) of the 
Department of Justice and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1993, as amended by sec- 
tion 112 of this Act, authorities contained in 
Public Law 96-132, "The Department of Jus- 
tice Appropriation Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Year 1980", shall remain in effect until the 
termination date of this Act or until the ef- 
fective date of a Department of Justice Ap- 
propriation Authorization Act, whichever is 
earlier. 

SEC. 103. None of the funds appropriated by 
this title shall be available to pay for an 
abortion, except where the life of the mother 
would be endangered if the fetus were carried 
to term, or in the case of rape: Provided, 
That should this prohibition be declared un- 
constitutional by a court of competent juris- 
diction, this section shall be null and void. 

SEC. 104. None of the funds appropriated 
under this title shall be used to require any 
person to perform, or facilitate in any way 
the performance of, any abortion. 

SEC. 105. Nothing in the preceding section 
shall remove the obligation of the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons to provide escort 
services necessary for a female inmate to re- 
ceive such service outside the Federal facil- 
ity: Provided, That nothing in this section in 
any way diminishes the effect of section 104 
intended to address the philosophical beliefs 
of individual employees of the Bureau of 


Prisons. 

SEC. 106. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, not to exceed $10,000,000 of the 
funds made available in this Act may be used 
to establish and publicize a program under 
which publicly-advertised, extraordinary re- 
wards may be paid, which shall not be sub- 
ject to spending limitations contained in 
sections 3059 and 3072 of title 18, United 
States Code: Provided, That any reward of 
$100,000 or more, up to a maximum of 
$2,000,000, may not be made without the per- 
sonal approval of the President or the Attor- 
ney General and such approval may not be 
delegated. 

SEc. 107. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Department of Justice in 
this Act, including those derived from the 
Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, may 
be transferred between such appropriations, 
but no such appropriation, except ''salaries 
&nd expenses, Community Relations Serv- 
ice" or as otherwise specifically provided, 
Shall be increased by more than 10 percent 
by any such transfers: Provided, That any 
transfer pursuant to this section shall be 
treated as a reprogramming of funds under 
section 605 of this Act and shall not be avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure except in 
compliance with the procedures set forth in 
that section. 

SEC. 108. For fiscal year 1996 and each fiscal 
year thereafter, amounts in the Federal Pris- 
on System's Commissary Fund, Federal Pris- 
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ons, which are not currently needed for oper- 
ations, shall be kept on deposit or invested 
in obligations of, or guaranteed by, the 
United States and all earnings on such in- 
vestment shall be deposited in the Com- 
missary Fund. 

SEc. 109. (a) Section 524(c)(8)(E) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting 
*1994" and inserting 1995 in place thereof. 

(b) Section 524(c)(9) is amended to read as 
follows: 9) Following the completion of 
procedures for the forfeiture of property pur- 
suant to any law enforced or administered by 
the Department, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized, at his discretion, to warrant clear 
title to any subsequent purchaser or trans- 
feree of such property.“. 

SEC. 110. Hereafter, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law— 

(1) No transfers may be made from Depart- 
ment of Justice accounts other than those 
authorized in this Act, or in previous or sub- 
sequent appropriations Acts for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or in part II of title 28 of the 
United States Code, or in section 10601 of 
title 42 of the United States Code; and 

(2) No appropriation account within the 
Department of Justice shall have its alloca- 
tion of funds controlled by other than an ap- 
portionment issued by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget or an allotment advice 
issued by the Department of Justice. 

SEC. 111. (a) Section 1930(a)(6) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
“a plan is confirmed or”. 

(b) Section 589a(b)(5) of such title is 
amended by striking '';" and inserting, 
“until a reorganization plan is confirmed;". 

(c) Section 589a(f) of such title is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (2) by striking. and in- 
serting, until a reorganization plan is con- 
firmed;", and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

**(3) 100 percent of the fees collected under 
section 1930(a)(6) of this title after a reorga- 
nization plan is confirmed.". 

SEC. 112. Public Law 102-395, section 102 is 
amended as follows: (1) in subsection (b)(1) 
strike years 1993, 1994, and 1995" and insert 
“year 1996"; (2) in subsection (b)(1)(C) strike 
“years 1993, 1994, and 1995" and insert year 
1996"; and (3) in subsection (b)(5)(A) strike 
“years 1993, 1994, and 1995" and insert year 
1996". 

SEC. 113. Public Law 101-515 (104 Stat. 2112; 
28 U.S.C. 534 note) is amended by inserting 
"and criminal justice information" after 
"for the automation of finger-print identi- 
fication". 

SEC. 114. (a) GRANT PROGRAM.—Subtitle A 
of title II of the Violent Crime Control and 
Law Enforcement Act of 1994 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Subtitle A—Violent Offender Incarceration 

and Truth-in-Sentencing Incentive Grants 
“SEC. 20101. DEFINITIONS. 

“As used in this subtitle— 

“(1) the term ‘indeterminate sentencing’ 
means a system by which— 

A) the court may impose a sentence of a 
range defined by statute; and 

S) an administrative agency, generally 
the parole board, or the court, controls re- 
lease within the statutory range; 

**(2) the term ‘sentencing guidelines’ means 
a system of sentences which 

Y is established for use by a sentencing 
court in determining the sentence to be im- 
posed in a criminal case; and 

B) increases certainty in sentencing, 
thereby providing assurances to victims of 
the sentence to be served; 
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) the term ‘part 1 violent crime’ means 
murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated as- 
sault as reported to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for purposes of the Uniform 
Crime Reports; and 

**(4) the term ‘State’ means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, or 
any commonwealth, territory, or possession 
of the United States. 

“SEC. 20102. AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall provide Violent Offender Incarceration 
grants under section 20103(a) and Truth-in- 
Sentencing Incentive grants under section 
20103(b) to eligible States— 

i) to build or expand correctional facili- 
ties to increase the bed capacity for the con- 
finement of persons convicted of a part 1 vio- 
lent crime or adjudicated delinquent for an 
act which if committed by an adult, would be 
& part 1 violent crime; 

*(2) to build or expand temporary or per- 
manent correctional facilities, including fa- 
cilities on military bases, prison barges, and 
boot camps, for the confinement of convicted 
nonviolent offenders and criminal aliens, for 
the purpose of freeing suitable existing pris- 
on space for the confinement of persons con- 
victed of a part 1 violent crime; and 

**(3) to build or expand jails. 

**(b) REGIONAL COMPACTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
States may enter into regional compacts to 
carry out this subtitle. Such compacts shall 
be treated as States under this subtitle. 

*(2) REQUIREMENT.—To be recognized as a 
regional compact for eligibility for a grant 
under section 20103 (a) or (b), each member 
State must be eligible individually. 

*(3) LIMITATION ON RECEIPT OF FUNDS.—No 
State may receive a grant under this subtitle 
both individually and as part of a compact. 

(e) APPLICABILITY.—Notwithstanding the 
eligibility requirements of section 20103, a 
State that certifies to the Attorney General 
that, as of the date of enactment of the De- 
partment of Justice Appropriations Act, 
1996, such State has enacted legislation in re- 
liance on subtitle A of title II of the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act, as 
enacted on September 13, 1994, and would in 
fact qualify under those provisions, shall be 
eligible to receive a grant for fiscal year 1996 
as though such State qualifies under section 
20103 of this subtitle. 

“SEC. 20103. GRANT ELIGIBILITY. 

(a) VIOLENT OFFENDER INCARCERATION 
GRANTS.—To be eligible to receive a grant 
under this subtitle, a State shall submit an 
application to the Attorney General that 
provides assurances that the State has im- 
plemented, or will implement, correctional 
policies and programs, including truth-in- 
sentencing laws that ensure that violent of- 
fenders serve a substantial portion of the 
sentences imposed, that are designed to pro- 
vide sufficiently severe punishment for vio- 
lent offenders, including violent juvenile of- 
fenders, and that the prison time served is 
appropriately related to the determination 
that the inmate is a violent offender and for 
a period of time deemed necessary to protect 
the public. 

**(b) TRUTH-IN-SENTENCING INCENTIVES.— 

(I) ELIGIBILITY.—To be eligible to receive 
an additional grant award under this sub- 
section, a State shall submit an application 
to the Attorney General that demonstrates 
that— 

“(A) such State has implemented truth-in- 
sentencing laws that— 

*(i) require persons convicted of a part 1 
violent crime to serve not less than 85 per- 
cent of the sentence imposed (not counting 
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time not actually served, such as adminis- 
trative or statutory incentives for good be- 
havior); or 

ii) result in persons convicted of a part 1 
violent crime serving on average not less 
than 85 percent of the sentence imposed (not 
counting time not actually served, such as 
administrative or statutory incentives for 
good behavior); 

"(B) such State has truth-in-sentencing 
laws that have been enacted, but not yet im- 
plemented, that require such State, not later 
than 3 years after such State submits an ap- 
plication to the Attorney General, to provide 
that persons convicted of a part 1 violent 
crime serve not less than 85 percent of the 
sentence imposed (not counting time not ac- 
tually served, such as administrative or stat- 
utory incentives for good behavior); 

“(C) in the case of a State that on the date 
of enactment of the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996, 
practices indeterminate sentencing with re- 
gard to any part 1 violent crime, persons 
convicted of a part 1 violent crime in such 
State on average serve not less than 85 per- 
cent of the sentence established under the 
State’s sentencing guidelines (not counting 
time not actually served, such as adminis- 
trative or statutory incentives for good be- 
havior); or 

OD) the number of new court commit- 
ments to prison for part 1 violent crimes has 
increased by 10 percent or more over the 
most recent 3-year period. 

02) EXCEPTION.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), a State may provide that the Gov- 
ernor of the State may allow for the earlier 
release of— 

“(A) a geriatric prisoner; or 

S) a prisoner whose medical condition 
precludes the prisoner from posing a threat 
to the public, but only after a public hearing 
in which representatives of the public and 
the prisoner’s victims have had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard regarding a proposed re- 
lease. 

“SEC. 20104. SPECIAL RULES. 

(a) SHARING OF FUNDS WITH COUNTIES AND 
OTHER UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT.— 

"(1) RESERVATION.—Each State shall re- 
serve not more than 15 percent of the 
amount of funds allocated in a fiscal year 
pursuant to section 20105 for counties and 
units of local government to construct, de- 
velop, expand, modify, or improve jails and 
other correctional facilities. 

(2) FACTORS FOR DETERMINATION OF 
AMOUNT.—To determine the amount of funds 
to be reserved under this subsection, a State 
shall consider the burden placed on a county 
or unit of local government that results from 
the implementation of policies adopted by 
the State to carry out section 20103. 

*(b) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENT.—To be eli- 
gible to receive a grant under section 20103, 
a State shall provide assurances to the At- 
torney General that the State has imple- 
mented or will implement not later than 18 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this subtitle policies that provide for the rec- 
ognition of the rights and needs of crime vic- 
tims. 


“(c) FUNDS FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, if a State, or unit of local govern- 
ment located in a State that otherwise 
meets the requirements of section 20108, cer- 
tifies to the Attorney General that exigent 
circumstances exist that require the State to 
expend funds to build or expand facilities to 
confine juvenile offenders other than juve- 
nile offenders adjudicated delinquent for an 
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act which, if committed by an adult, would 
be a part 1 violent crime, the State may use 
funds received under this subtitle to build or 
expand juvenile correctional facilities or pre- 
trial detention facilities for juvenile offend- 
ers. 

“(d) PRIVATE FACILITIES.—A State may use 
funds received under this subtitle for the pri- 
vatization of facilities to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 20102. 

*(e) DEFINITION.—In a case in which a 
State defines a part 1 violent crime dif- 
ferently than the definition provided in the 
Uniform Crime Reports, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall determine and designate whether 
the definition by such State is substantially 
similar to the definition provided in the Uni- 
form Crime Reports. 

“SEC. 20105. FORMULA FOR GRANTS. 

“In determining the amount of funds that 
may be granted to each State eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under section 20103, the Attor- 
2s General shall apply the following for- 
mula: 


“(1) MINIMUM AMOUNT FOR GRANTS UNDER 
SECTION 20103(a).—Of the amount set aside 
for grants for section 20103(a), 0.75 percent 
shall be allocated to each eligible State, ex- 
cept that the United States Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, Guam, and the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands shall 
each be allocated 0.05 percent. 

*(2) MINIMUM AMOUNT FOR GRANTS UNDER 
SECTION 20103(b).—Of the amount set aside 
for additional grant awards under section 
20103(b)— 

"(A) if fewer than 20 States are awarded 
grants under section 20103(b), 2.5 percent of 
the amounts paid shall be allocated to each 
eligible State, except that the United States 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands shall each be allocated 0.05 percent; 
and 

"(B) if 20 or more States are awarded 
grants under section 20103(b), 2.0 percent of 
the amounts awarded shall be allocated to 
each eligible State, except that the United 
States Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Guam, and the Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands shall each be allocated 
0.04 percent. 

*(3) ALLOCATION OF ADDITIONAL AMOUNTS.— 

"(A) ALLOCATION OF REMAINING AMOUNTS 
UNDER SECTION 20103(a).—The amounts re- 
maining after the application of paragraph 
(1) shall be allocated to each eligible State in 
the ratio that the population of such State 
bears to the population of all States. 

B) DISTRIBUTION OF REMAINING AMOUNTS 
UNDER SECTION 20103(b)—The amounts re- 
maining after the application of paragraph 
(2) shall be allocated to each eligible State in 
the ratio that the average annual number of 
part 1 violent crimes reported by such State 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
the 3 years preceding the year in which the 
determination is made bears to the average 
annual number of part 1 violent crimes re- 
ported by all such States to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation for the 3 years preced- 
ing the year in which the determination is 
made. 

“(C) UNAVAILABLE DATA.—If data regarding 
part 1 violent crimes in any State is unavail- 
able for the 3 years preceding the year in 
which the determination is made or substan- 
tially inaccurate, the Attorney General shall 
utilize the best available comparable data 
regarding the number of violent crimes for 
the previous year for the State for the pur- 
poses of allocation of funds under this sub- 
title. 

"(4) REGIONAL COMPACTS.—In determining 
the funds that States organized as a regional 
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compact may receive, the Attorney General 
Shall first apply the formula in either para- 
graph (1) or (2) and (3) of this section to each 
member State of the compact. The States or- 
ganized as a regional compact may receive 
the sum of the amounts so determined. 

*SEC. 20106. ACCOUNTABILITY. 

“(a) FISCAL REQUIREMENTS.—A State that 
receives funds under this subtitle shall use 
accounting, audit, and fiscal procedures that 
conform to guidelines prescribed by the At- 
torney General, and shall ensure that any 
funds used to carry out the programs under 
section 20102(a) shall represent the best value 
for the State governments at the lowest pos- 
sible cost and employ the best available 
technology. 

“(b) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.— The ad- 
ministrative provisions of sections 801 and 
802 of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 shall apply to the Attor- 
ney General under this subtitle in the same 
manner that such provisions apply to the of- 
ficials listed in such sections. 

“SEC. 20107. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

"(1) AUTHORIZATIONS.—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out this sub- 
title— 

**(A) $997,500,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

B) $1,330,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; 

0) $2,527,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; 

D) $2,660,000,000 for fiscal year 1999; and 

E) $2,753,100,000 for fiscal year 2000. 

**(2) DISTRIBUTION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 20108, 
of the amount appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (1), the Attorney General shall re- 
serve— 

“(i) in fiscal year 1996, 50 percent for grants 
under section 20103(a), and 50 percent for ad- 
ditional incentive awards under section 
20103(b); 

(i) in fiscal year 1997, 30 percent for 
grants under section 20103(a), and 70 percent 
for additional incentive awards under section 
20103(b); 

„(i) in fiscal year 1998, 20 percent for 
grants under section 20103(a), and 80 percent 
for additional incentive awards under section 
20103(b); 

„(iv) in fiscal year 1999, 15 percent for 
grants under section 20103(a), and 85 percent 
for additional incentive awards under section 
20103(b); and 

"(v) in fiscal year 2000, 10 percent for 
grants under section 20103(a), and 90 percent 
for additional incentive awards under section 
20103(b); 

“(B) DISTRIBUTION OF MINIMUM AMOUNTS.— 
The Attorney General shall distribute mini- 
mum amounts allocated under section 20105 
(1) and (2) to an eligible State not later than 
30 days after receiving an application that 
demonstrates that such State qualifies for a 
Violent Offender Incarceration grant under 
section 20103(a) or a Truth-in-Sentencing In- 
centive grant under section 20103(b). 

“(b) LIMITATIONS ON FUNDS.— 

*(1) USES OF FUNDS.—Except as provided in 
section 20110, funds made available pursuant 
to this section shall be used only to carry 
out the purposes described in section 
20102(a). 

"(2  NONSUPPLANTING REQUIREMENT.— 
Funds made available pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall not be used to supplant State 
funds, but shall be used to increase the 
amount of funds that would, in the absence 
of Federal funds, be made available from 
State sources. 

"(3) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—Not more 
than 3 percent of the funds made available 
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pursuant to this section shall be used for ad- 
ministrative costs. 

*(4) CARRYOVER OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
during any fiscal year shall remain available 
until expended. 

*(5) MATCHING FUNDS.—The Federal share 
of a grant received under this subtitle may 
not exceed 90 percent of the costs of a pro- 
posal as described in an application approved 
under this subtitle. 

“SEC. 20108. PAYMENTS FOR INCARCERATION ON 
TRIBAL LANDS. 

(a) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle, 
from amounts appropriated under section 
20107 to carry out section 20103, the Attorney 
General shall reserve, to carry out this sec- 
tion— 

(J) 0.3 percent in each of fiscal years 1996 
and 1997; and 

**(2) 0.2 percent in each of fiscal years 1998, 
1999, and 2000. 

*(b) GRANTS TO INDIAN TRIBES.—From the 
amounts reserved under subsection (a), the 
Attorney General may make grants to In- 
dian tribes for the purposes of constructing 
jails on tribal lands for the incarceration of 
offenders subject to tribal jurisdiction. 

„e APPLICATIONS.—To be eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under this section, an Indian 
tribe shall submit to the Attorney General 
an application in such form and containing 
such information as the Attorney General 


may by regulation require. 
“SEC. 20109. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE STATES FOR 
INCARCERATION OF CRIMINAL 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall make a payment to each State which is 
eligible under section 242(j) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act and which meets 
the eligibility requirements of section 20103, 
in such amount as is determined under sec- 
tion 242(j) and for which payment is not 
made to such State for such fiscal year under 
such section. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section from 
amounts authorized under section 20107, an 
amount which when added to amounts appro- 
priated to carry out section 242(j) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act for fiscal year 
1996 equals $500,000,000 and for each of the fis- 
cal years 1997 through 2000 does not exceed 
$650,000,000. 

o) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
May 15, 1999, the Attorney General shall sub- 
mit a report to the Congress which contains 
the recommendation of the Attorney General 
concerning the extension of the program 
under this section. 

*SEC. 20110. SUPPORT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 
IN NON-FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
may make payments to States and units of 
local government for the purposes authorized 
m Section 4013 of title 18, United States 

ode. 

*(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subtitle, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated from amounts authorized under sec- 
tion 20107 for each of fiscal years 1996 
through 2000 such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this section. 

*SEC. NM MEE BY THE- ATTORNEY GEN- 


“Beginning on July 1, 1996, and each July 
1 thereafter, the Attorney General shall re- 
port to the Congress on the implementation 
of this subtitle, including a report on the eli- 
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gibility of the States under section 20103, and 
the distribution and use of funds under this 
subtitle.". 

(b) PREFERENCE IN PAYMENTS.—Section 
242(j)(4) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1252(j)(4)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

*(C) In carrying out paragraph (1)(A), the 
Attorney General shall give preference in 
making payments to States and political 
subdivisions of States which are ineligible 
for payments under section 20109 of the Vio- 
lent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act of 1994.“ 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE 
STREETS ACT OF 1968.— 

(A) Part v.—Part V of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 is repealed. 

(B) FunDING.— 

(i) Section 1001(a) of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended by striking paragraph (20). 

(ii) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A), any funds that remain avail- 
able to an applicant under paragraph (20) of 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 shall be used in ac- 
cordance with part V of such Act as if such 
Act was in effect on the day preceding the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) VIOLENT CRIME CONTROL AND LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT OF 1994.— 

(A) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of the Violent Crime Control and Law 
Enforcement Act of 1994 is amended by strik- 
ing the matter relating to title V. 

(B) COMPLIANCE.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1), any funds that re- 
main available to an applicant under title V 
of the Violent Crime Control and Law En- 
forcement Act of 1994 shall be used in accord- 
ance with such subtitle as if such subtitle 
was in effect on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(C) TRUTB-IN-SENTENCING.—The table of 
contents of the Violent Crime Control and 
Law Enforcement Act of 1994 is amended by 
striking the matter relating to subtitle A of 
title II and inserting the following: 


"SUBTITLE A—VIOLENT OFFENDER INCARCER- 
ATION AND TRUTH-IN-SENTENCING INCENTIVE 
GRANTS 


“Sec. 20101. Definitions. 

“Sec. 20102. Authorization of Grants. 

“Sec. 20103. Grant eligibility. 

“Sec. 20104. Special rules. 

“Sec. 20105. Formula for grants. 

“Sec. 20106. Accountability. 

“Sec. 20107. Authorization of appropriations. 

*Sec. 20108. Payments for Incarceration on 
Tribal Lands. 

“Sec. 20109. Payments to eligible States for 

incarceration of criminal 

aliens. 

Support of Federal prisoners in 

non-Federal institutions. 

Report by the Attorney Gen- 

eral.". 

Sec. 115. Notwithstanding provisions of 41 
U.S.C. 353 or any other provision of law, the 
Federal Prison System may enter into con- 
tracts and other agreements with private en- 
tities for a period not to exceed 3 years and 
7 additional option years for the confinement 
of Federal prisoners. 

SEC. 116. The pilot debt collection project 
authorized by Public Law 99-578, as amended, 
is extended through September 30, 1997. 

This title may be cited as the “Department 
of Justice Appropriations Act, 1996". 


“Sec. 20110. 
“Sec. 20111. 
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TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
TRADE AND INFRASTRUCTURE DEVELOPMENT 
RELATED AGENCIES 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
United States Trade Representative, includ- 
ing the hire of passenger motor vehicles and 
the employment of experts and consultants 
as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $20,889,000, of 
which $2,500,000 shall remain available until 
expended: Provided, That not to exceed 
$98,000 shall be available for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses of the Inter- 
national Trade Commission, including hire 
of passenger motor vehicles and services as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, and not to exceed 
$2,500 for official reception and representa- 
tion expenses, $40,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses for international 
trade activities of the Department of Com- 
merce provided for by law, and engaging in 
trade promotional activities abroad, includ- 
ing expenses of grants and cooperative agree- 
ments for the purpose of promoting exports 
of United States firms, without regard to 44 
U.S.C. 3702 and 3703; full medical coverage for 
dependent members of immediate families of 
employees stationed overseas and employees 
temporarily posted overseas; travel and 
transportation of employees of the United 
States and Foreign Commercial Service be- 
tween two points abroad, without regard to 
49 U.S.C. 1517; employment of Americans and 
aliens by contract for services; rental of 
space abroad for periods not exceeding ten 
years, and expenses of alteration, repair, or 
improvement; purchase or construction of 
temporary demountable exhibition struc- 
tures for use abroad; payment of tort claims, 
in the manner authorized in the first para- 
graph of 28 U.S.C. 2672 when such claims 
arise in foreign countries; not to exceed 
$321,000 for official representation expenses 
abroad; purchase of passenger motor vehicles 
for official use abroad, not to exceed $30,000 
per vehicle; obtain insurance on official 
motor vehicles; and rent tie lines and tele- 
type equipment; $264,885,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of the first sentence of section 105(f) 
and all of section 108(c) of the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2455(f) and 2458(c)) shall apply in 
carrying out these activities without regard 
to 15 U.S.C. 4912; and that for the purpose of 
this Act, contributions under the provisions 
of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act shall include payment for assess- 
ments for services provided as part of these 
activities. 

EXPORT ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses for export adminis- 
tration and national security activities of 
the Department of Commerce, including 
costs associated with the performance of ex- 
port administration field activities both do- 
mestically and abroad; full medical coverage 
for dependent members of immediate fami- 
lies of employees stationed overseas; em- 
ployment of Americans and aliens by con- 
tract for services abroad; rental of space 
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abroad for periods not exceeding ten years, 
and expenses of alteration, repair, or im- 
provement; payment of tort claims, in the 
manner authorized in the first paragraph of 
28 U.S.C. 2672 when such claims arise in for- 
eign countries; not to exceed $15,000 for offi- 
cial representation expenses abroad; awards 
of compensation to informers under the Ex- 
port Administration Act of 1979, and as au- 
thorized by 22 U.S.C. 401(b); purchase of pas- 
senger motor vehicles for official use and 
motor vehicles for law enforcement use with 
special requirement vehicles eligible for pur- 
chase without regard to any price limitation 
otherwise established by law; $38,604,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the provisions of the first sentence of 
section 105(f) and all of section 108(c) of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2455(f) and 2458(c)) shall 
apply in carrying out these activities: Pro- 
vided further, That payments and contribu- 
tions collected and accepted for materials or 
services provided as part of such activities 
may be retained for use in covering the cost 
of such activities, and for providing informa- 
tion to the public with respect to the export 
administration and national security activi- 
ties of the Department of Commerce and 
other export control programs of the United 
States and other governments. 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


For grants for economic development as- 
sistance as provided by the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, Public Law 91-304, and such laws 
that were in effect immediately before Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and for trade adjustment as- 
sistance, $328,500,000: Provided, That none of 
the funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available under this heading may be used di- 
rectly or indirectly for attorneys’ or consult- 
ants’ fees in connection with securing grants 
and contracts made by the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration: Provided further, 
That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Commerce may pro- 
vide financial assistance for projects to be 
located on military installations closed or 
scheduled for closure or realignment to 
grantees eligible for assistance under the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, as amended, without it being re- 
quired that the grantee have title or ability 
to obtain a lease for the property, for the 
useful life of the project, when in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Commerce, such financial 
assistance is necessary for the economic de- 
velopment of the area: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of Commerce may, as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate, consult with 
the Secretary of Defense regarding the title 
to land on military installations closed or 
scheduled for closure or realignment. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of administering 
the economic development assistance pro- 
grams as provided for by law, $20,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That these funds may be used to mon- 
itor projects approved pursuant to title I of 
the Public Works Employment Act of 1976, as 
amended, title II of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
amended, and the Community Emergency 
Drought Relief Act of 1977. 

MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 

MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 

For necessary expenses of the Department 
of Commerce in fostering, promoting, and 
developing minority business enterprise, in- 
cluding expenses of grants, contracts, and 
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other agreements with public or private or- 
ganizations, $32,000,000. 

ECONOMIC AND INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE 
ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, as authorized by 
law, of economic and statistical analysis pro- 
grams of the Department of Commerce, 
$45,900,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997. 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS ADMINISTRATION 

REVOLVING FUND 


The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
to disseminate economic and statistical data 
products as authorized by 15 U.S.C. 1525-1527 
and, notwithstanding 15 U.S.C. 4912, charge 
fees necessary to recover the full costs in- 
curred in their production. Notwithstanding 
31 U.S.C. 3302, receipts received from these 
data dissemination activities shall be cred- 
ited to this account, to be available for car- 
rying out these purposes without further ap- 
propriation. 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for collecting, com- 
Piling, analyzing, preparing, and publishing 
statistics, provided for by law, $133,812,000. 

PERIODIC CENSUSES AND PROGRAMS 

For expenses necessary to collect and pub- 
lish statistics for periodic censuses and pro- 
grams provided for by law, $150,300,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, as provided for by 
law, of the National Telecommunications 
and Information Administration, $17,000,000 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That notwithstanding 31 U.S.C. 1535(d), the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
charge Federal agencies for spectrum man- 
agement, analysis, and operations, and relat- 
ed services: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is authorized to retain 
and use as offsetting collections all funds 
transferred, or previously transferred, from 
other Government agencies for spectrum 
management, analysis, and operations, and 
related services and for all costs incurred in 
telecommunications research, engineering, 
and related activities by the Institute for 
Telecommunication Sciences of the NTIA in 
furtherance of its assigned functions under 
this paragraph, and such funds received from 
other Government agencies shall remain 
available until expended. 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING FACILITIES, PLANNING 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


For grants authorized by section 392 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
$15,500,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended as authorized by section 391 of the 
Act, as amended: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $2,200,000 shall be available for program 
administration as authorized by section 391 
of the Act: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 391 of the 
Act, the prior year unobligated balances may 
be made available for grants for projects for 
which applications have been submitted and 
approved during any fiscal year. 

INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE GRANTS 

For grants authorized by section 392 of the 
Communications Act of 1984, as amended, 
$21,500,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended as authorized by section 391 of the 
Act, as amended: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 shall be available for program 
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administration and other support activities 
as authorized by section 391 of the Act in- 
cluding support of the Advisory Council on 
National Information Infrastructure: Pro- 
vided further, That of the funds appropriated 
herein, not to exceed 5 percent may be avail- 
able for telecommunications research activi- 
ties for projects related directly to the devel- 
opment of a national information infrastruc- 
ture: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
the requirements of section 392(a) and 392(c) 
of the Act, these funds may be used for the 
planning and construction of telecommuni- 
cations networks for the provision of edu- 
cational, cultural, health care, public infor- 
mation, public safety or other social serv- 
ices. 
PATENT AND TRADEMARK OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Patent and 
Trademark Office provided for by law, in- 
cluding defense of suits instituted against 
the Commissioner of Patents and Trade- 
marks; $82,324,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That the funds made 
available under this heading are to be de- 
rived from deposits in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office Fee Surcharge Fund as author- 
ized by law: Provided further, That the 
amounts made available under the Fund 
shall not exceed amounts deposited; and such 
fees as shall be collected pursuant to 15 
U.S.C. 1113 and 35 U.S.C. 41 and 376, shall re- 
main available until expended. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND 
SERVICES 

For necessary expenses of the National In- 
stitute of Standards and Technology, 
$259,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $8,500,000 may 
be transferred to the Working Capital 
Fund". 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY SERVICES 

For necessary expenses of the Manufactur- 
ing Extension Partnership of the National 
Institute of Standards and "Technology, 
$80,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $500,000 may 
be transferred to the “Working Capital 
Fund": Provided, That none of the funds 
made available under this heading in this or 
any other Act may be used for the purposes 
of carrying out additional program competi- 
tions under the Advanced Technology Pro- 
gram: Provided further, That any unobligated 
balances available from carryover of prior 
year appropriations under the Advanced 
Technology Program may be used only for 
the purposes of providing continuation 
grants. 

CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 

For construction of new research facilities, 
including architectural and engineering de- 
sign, and for renovation of existing facilities, 
not otherwise provided for the National In- 
stitute of Standards and Technology, as au- 
thorized by 15 U.S.C. 278c-278e, $60,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS, RESEARCH, AND FACILITIES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses of activities au- 
thorized by law for the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, including ac- 
quisition, maintenance, operation, and hire 
of aircraft; not to exceed 358 commissioned 
officers on the active list; grants, contracts, 
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or other payments to nonprofit organiza- 
tions for the purposes of conducting activi- 
ties pursuant to cooperative agreements; and 
alteration, modernization, and relocation of 
facilities as authorized by 33 U.S.C. 883i; 
$1,802,677,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That notwithstanding 31 
U.S.C. 3302 but consistent with other existing 
law, fees shall be assessed, collected, and 
credited to this appropriation as offsetting 
collections to be available until expended, to 
recover the costs of administering aeronauti- 
cal charting programs: Provided further, That 
the sum herein appropriated from the gen- 
eral fund shall be reduced as such additional 
fees are received during fiscal year 1996, so as 
to result in a final general fund appropria- 
tion estimated at not more than 
$1,799,677,000: Provided further, That any such 
additional fees received in excess of $3,000,000 
in fiscal year 1996 shall not be available for 
obligation until October 1, 1996: Provided fur- 
ther, That fees and donations received by the 
National Ocean Service for the management 
of the national marine sanctuaries may be 
retained and used for the salaries and ex- 
penses associated with those activities, not- 
withstanding 31 U.S.C. 3302: Provided further, 
That in addition, $63,000,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the fund entitled Promote 
and Develop Fishery Products and Research 
Pertaining to American Fisheries": Provided 
further, That grants to States pursuant to 
sections 306 and 306(a) of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act, as amended, shall not ex- 
ceed $2,000,000 
COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT FUND 


Of amounts collected pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 
1456a, not to exceed $7,800,000, for purposes 
set forth in 16 U.S.C. 1456a(b)(2)(A), 16 U.S.C. 
1456a(b)(2(B)(v), and 16 U.S.C. 1461(e). 

CONSTRUCTION 


For repair and modification of, and addi- 
tions to, existing facilities and construction 
of new facilities, and for facility planning 
and design and land acquisition not other- 
wise provided for the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, $50,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

FLEET MODERNIZATION, SHIPBUILDING AND 

CONVERSION 


For expenses necessary for the repair, ac- 
quisition, leasing, or conversion of vessels, 
including related equipment to maintain and 
modernize the existing fleet and to continue 
planning the modernization of the fleet, for 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, $8,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

FISHING VESSEL AND GEAR DAMAGE 
COMPENSATION FUND 


For carrying out the provisions of section 
3 of Public Law 95-376, not to exceed 
$1,082,000, to be derived from receipts col- 
lected pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 1980 (b) and (f), 
to remain available until expended. 


FISHERMEN’S CONTINGENCY FUND 


For carrying out the provisions of title IV 
of Public Law 95-372, not to exceed $999,000, 
to be derived from receipts collected pursu- 
ant to that Act, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


FOREIGN FISHING OBSERVER FUND 


For expemses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Atlantic Tunas Convention 
Act of 1975, as amended (Public Law 96-339), 
the Magnuson Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976, as amended (Public 
Law 100-627) and the American Fisheries 
Promotion Act (Public Law 96-561), there are 
appropriated from the fees imposed under 
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the foreign fishery observer program author- 
ized by these Acts, not to exceed $196,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

FISHING VESSEL OBLIGATIONS GUARANTEES 

For the cost, as defined in section 502 of 
the Federal Credit Reform Act of 1990, of 
guaranteed loans authorized by the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
$250,000: Provided, That none of the funds 
made available under this heading may be 
used to guarantee loans for any new fishing 
vessel that will increase the harvesting ca- 
pacity in any United States fishery. 

TECHNOLOGY ADMINISTRATION 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR TECHNOLOGY/OFFICE 
OF TECHNOLOGY POLICY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for the Under Sec- 
retary for Technology/Office of Technology 
Policy, $5,000,000. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the general ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce provided for by law, including not to 
exceed $3,000 for official entertainment, 
$29,100,000. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. 1-11 as amended by 
Public Law 100-504), $19,849,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances available 
under this heading, $75,000,000 are rescinded. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

SEC. 201. During the current fiscal year, ap- 
plicable appropriations and funds made 
available to the Department of Commerce by 
this Act shall be available for the activities 
specified in the Act of October 26, 1949 (15 
U.S.C. 1514), to the extent and in the manner 
prescribed by the Act, and, notwithstanding 
31 U.S.C. 3324, may be used for advanced pay- 
ments not otherwise authorized only upon 
the certification of officials designated by 
the Secretary that such payments are in the 
public interest. 

SEc. 202. During the current fiscal year, ap- 
propriations made available to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by this Act for salaries 
and expenses shall be available for hire of 
passenger motor vehicles as authorized by 31 
U.S.C. 1343 and 1344; services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109; and uniforms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902). 

SEc. 203. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be used to support the hurri- 
cane reconnaissance aircraft and activities 
that are under the control of the United 
States Air Force or the United States Air 
Force Reserve. 

SEC. 204. None of the funds provided in this 
or any previous Act, or hereinafter made 
available to the Department of Commerce 
shall be available to reimburse the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund or any other fund or 
account of the Treasury to pay for any ex- 
penses paid before October 1, 1992, as author- 
ized by section 8501 of title 5, United States 
Code, for services performed after April 20, 
1990, by individuals appointed to temporary 
positions within the Bureau of the Census for 
purposes relating to the 1990 decennial cen- 
sus of population. 
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SEC. 205. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Department of Commerce 
in this Act may be transferred between such 
appropriations, but no such appropriation 
shall be increased by more than 10 percent 
by any such transfers: Provided, That any 
transfer pursuant to this section shall be 
treated as a reprogramming of funds under 
section 605 of this Act and shall not be avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure except in 
compliance with the procedures set forth in 
that section. 

SEC. 206. (a) Should legislation be enacted 
to dismantle or reorganize the Department 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Commerce, no 
later than 90 days thereafter, shall submit to 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and the Senate a plan for transferring 
funds provided in this Act to the appropriate 
successor organizations: Provided, That the 
plan shall include a proposal for transferring 
or rescinding funds appropriated herein for 
agencies or programs terminated under such 
legislation: Provided further, That such plan 
shall be transmitted in accordance with sec- 
tion 605 of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce or the ap- 
propriate head of any successor organiza- 
tion(s) may use any available funds to carry 
out legislation dismantling or reorganizing 
the Department of Commerce to cover the 
costs of actions relating to the abolishment, 
reorganization or transfer of functions and 
any related personnel action, including vol- 
untary separation incentives if authorized by 
such legislation: Provided, That the author- 
ity to transfer funds between appropriations 
accounts that may be necessary to carry out 
this section is provided in addition to au- 
thorities included under section 205 of this 
Act: Provided further, That use of funds to 
— out this section shall be treated as a 

ng of funds under section 605 of 
this Act and shall not be available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure except in compliance 
with the procedures set forth in that section. 

SEC. 207. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act or any other law shall be used 
to implement subsections (a), (b), (c), (e), (g), 
or (i) of section 4 of the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973 (16 U.S.C. 1533), until such time as 
legislation reauthorizing the Act is enacted 
or until the end of fiscal year 1996, whichever 
is earlier, except that monies appropriated 
under this Act may be used to delist or re- 
classify species pursuant to subsections 
4(a)(2)(B), 4(c)(2)(B)(i), and 4(c)(2)(B)(ii) of the 
Act. 

SEC. 208. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law (including any regulation and in- 
cluding the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965), the transfer of title 
to the Rutland City Industrial Complex to 
Hilinex, Vermont (as related to Economic 
Development Administration Project Num- 
ber 01-11-01742) shall not require compensa- 
tion to the Federal Government for the fair 
share of the Federal Government of that real 
property. 

SEC. 209. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of 
Commerce, acting through the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Development of the 
Department of Commerce, shall 

(1) not later than January 1, 1996, com- 
mence the demolition of the structures on, 
and the cleanup and environmental remedi- 
ation on, the parcel of land described in sub- 
section (b); 

(2) not later than March 31, 1996, complete 
the demolition, cleanup, and environmental 
remediation under paragraph (1); and 

(3) not later than April 1, 1996, convey the 
parcel of land described in subsection (b), in 
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accordance with the requirements of section 
120(h) of the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
of 1980 (42 U.S.C. 9620(h)), to the Tuscaloosa 
County Industrial Development Authority, 
on receipt of payment of the fair market 
value for the parcel by the Authority, as 
agreed on by the Secretary and the Author- 
ity. 

(b) LAND PARCEL.—The parcel of land re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is the parcel of 
land consisting of approximately 41 acres in 
Holt, Alabama (in Tuscaloosa County), that 
is generally known as the Central Foundry 
Property", as depicted on a map, and as de- 
Scribed in a legal description, that the Sec- 
retary, acting through the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Development, deter- 
mines to be satisfactory. 

Sec. 210. Any costs incurred by a Depart- 
ment or agency funded under this title re- 
sulting from personnel actions taken in re- 
sponse to funding reductions included in this 
title shall be absorbed within the total budg- 
etary resources available to such Depart- 
ment or agency: Provided, That the authority 
to transfer funds between appropriations ac- 
counts as may be necessary to carry out this 
provision is provided in addition to authori- 
ties included elsewhere in this Act: Provided 
further, That use of funds to carry out this 
section shall be treated as & reprogramming 
of funds under section 605 of this Act and 
shall not be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure except in compliance with the pro- 
cedures set forth in that section. 

This title may be cited as the Department 
of Commerce and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1996". 

TITLE II—THE JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the operation of 
the Supreme Court, as required by law, ex- 
cluding care of the building and grounds, in- 
cluding purchase or hire, driving, mainte- 
nance and operation of an automobile for the 
Chief Justice, not to exceed $10,000 for the 
purpose of transporting Associate Justices, 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles as au- 
thorized by 31 U.S.C. 1343 and 1344; not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses; and for miscellaneous 
expenses, to be expended as the Chief Justice 
may approve, $25,834,000. 

CARE OF THE BUILDING AND GROUNDS 

For such expenditures as may be necessary 
to enable the Architect of the Capitol to 
carry out the duties imposed upon him by 
the Act approved May 7, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 13a- 
13b), $3,313,000, of which $500,000 shall remain 
available until expended. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 

FEDERAL CIRCUIT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For salaries of the chief judge, judges, and 
other officers and employees, and for nec- 
essary expenses of the court, as authorized 
by law, $14,288,000. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For salaries of the chief judge and eight 
judges, salaries of the officers and employees 
of the court, services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, and necessary expenses of the 
court, as authorized by law, $10,859,000. 

COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 

OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For the salaries of circuit and district 

judges (including judges of the territorial 
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courts of the United States), justices and 
judges retired from office or from regular ac- 
tive service, judges of the United States 
Court of Federal Claims, bankruptcy judges, 
magistrate judges, and all other officers and 
employees of the Federal Judiciary not oth- 
erwise specifically provided for, and nec- 
essary expenses of the courts, as authorized 
by law, $2,433,141,000 (including the purchase 
of firearms and ammunition); of which not to 
exceed $13,454,000 shall remain available 
until expended for space alteration projects; 
of which not to exceed $10,000,000 shall re- 
main available until expended for furniture 
and furnishings related to new space alter- 
ation and construction projects; and of 
which $500,000 is to remain available until 
expended for acquisition of books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers, and all other legal ref- 
erence materials, including subscriptions. 

In addition, for expenses of the United 
States Court of Federal Claims associated 
with processing cases under the National 
Childhood Vaccine Injury Act of 1986, not to 
exceed $2,318,000, to be appropriated from the 
Vaccine Injury Compensation Trust Fund. 

VIOLENT CRIME REDUCTION PROGRAMS 

For activities of the Federal Judiciary as 
authorized by law, $30,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, which shall be de- 
rived from the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund, as authorized by section 
190001(a) of Public Law 103-322. 

DEFENDER SERVICES 

For the operation of Federal Public De- 
fender and Community Defender organiza- 
tions, the compensation and reimbursement 
of expenses of attorneys appointed to rep- 
resent persons under the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1964, as amended, the compensation 
and reimbursement of expenses of persons 
furnishing investigative, expert and other 
services under the Criminal Justice Act (18 
U.S.C. 3006A(e), the compensation (in ac- 
cordance with Criminal Justice Act maxi- 
mums) and reimbursement of expenses of at- 
torneys appointed to assist the court in 
criminal cases where the defendant has 
waived representation by counsel, the com- 
pensation and reimbursement of travel ex- 
penses of guardians ad litem acting on behalf 
of financially eligible minor or incompetent 
offenders in connection with transfers from 
the United States to foreign countries with 
which the United States has a treaty for the 
execution of penal sentences, and the com- 
pensation of attorneys appointed to rep- 
resent jurors in civil actions for the protec- 
tion of their employment, as authorized by 
28 U.S.C. 1875(d), $267,217,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended as authorized by 18 
U.S.C. 3006A(i): Provided, That none of the 
funds provided in this Act shall be available 
for Death Penalty Resource Centers or Post- 
Conviction Defender Organizations after 
April 1, 1996. 

FEES OF JURORS AND COMMISSIONERS 

For fees and expenses of jurors as author- 
ized by 28 U.S.C. 1871 and 1876; compensation 
of jury commissioners as authorized by 28 
U.S.C. 1863; and compensation of commis- 
sioners appointed in condemnation cases 
pursuant to rule 71A(h) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure (28 U.S.C. Appendix Rule 
TLA(h)); $59,028,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That the compensation 
of land commissioners shall not exceed the 
daily equivalent of the highest rate payable 
under section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

COURT SECURITY 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 

vided for, incident to the procurement, in- 
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stallation, and maintenance of security 
equipment and protective services for the 
United States Courts in courtrooms and ad- 
jacent areas, including building ingress- 
egress control, inspection of packages, di- 
rected security patrols, and other similar ac- 
tivities as authorized by section 1010 of the 
Judicial Improvement and Access to Justice 
Act (Public Law 100-702); $102,000,000, to be 
expended directly or transferred to the 
United States Marshals Service which shall 
be responsible for administering elements of 
the Judicial Security Program consistent 
with standards or guidelines agreed to by the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts as au- 
thorized by law, including travel as author- 
ized by 31 U.S.C. 1345, hire of a passenger 
motor vehicle as authorized by 31 U.S.C. 
1343(b), advertising and rent in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, $47,500,000, of 
which not to exceed $7,500 is authorized for 
official reception and representation ex- 
penses. 
FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses of the Federal Ju- 
dicial Center, as authorized by Public Law 
90-219, $17,914,000; of which $1,800,000 shall re- 
main available through September 30, 1997, 
to provide education and training to Federal 
court personnel; and of which not to exceed 
$1,000 is authorized for official reception and 
representation expenses. 
JUDICIAL RETIREMENT FUNDS 
PAYMENT TO JUDICIARY TRUST FUNDS 
For payment to the Judicial Officers’ Re- 
tirement Fund, as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 
377(0), $24,000,000, to the Judicial Survivors’ 
Annuities Fund, as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 
376(c), $7,000,000, and to the United States 
Court of Federal Claims Judges’ Retirement 
Fund, as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 1780), 
$1,900,000. 
UNITED STATES SENTENCING COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For the salaries and expenses necessary to 
carry out the provisions of chapter 58 of title 
28, United States Code, $8,500,000, of which 
not to exceed $1,000 is authorized for official 
reception and representation expenses. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—THE JUDICIARY 


Sec. 301. Appropriations and authoriza- 
tions made in this title which are available 
for salaries and expenses shall be available 
for services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

Sec. 302. Appropriations made in this title 
shall be available for salaries and expenses of 
the Special Court established under the Re- 
gional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, Pub- 
lic Law 93-236. 

SEC. 303. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Judiciary in this Act may 
be transferred between such appropriations, 
but no such appropriation, except Courts of 
Appeals, District Courts, and other Judicial 
Services, Defender Services", shall be in- 
creased by more than 10 percent by any such 
transfers: Provided, That any transfer pursu- 
ant to this section shall be treated as a re- 
programming of funds under section 605 of 
this Act and shall not be available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure except in compliance 
with the procedures set forth in that section. 
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SEC. 304. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the salaries and expenses appro- 
priation for district courts, courts of ap- 
peals, and other judicial services shall be 
available for official reception and represen- 
tation expenses of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States: Provided, That such avail- 
&ble funds shall not exceed $10,000 and shall 
be administered by the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts in his capacity as Secretary of the 
Judicial Conference. 

SEC. 305. Section 333 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the first paragraph by striking 
“shall” the first, second, and fourth place it 
appears and inserting “may”; and 

(2) in the second paragraph— 

(A) by striking shall“ the first place it 
appears and inserting may“; and 

(B) by striking, and unless excused by 
the chief judge, shall remain throughout the 
conference". 

This title may be cited as The Judiciary 
Appropriations Act, 1996". 

TITLE IV—DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS 

For necessary expenses of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service not other- 
wise provided for, including expenses author- 
ized by the State Department Basic Authori- 
ties Act of 1956, as amended; representation 
to certain international organizations in 
which the United States participates pursu- 
ant to treaties, ratified pursuant to the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, or specific 
Acts of Congress; acquisition by exchange or 
purchase of passenger motor vehicles as au- 
thorized by 31 U.S.C. 1343, 40 U.S.C. 481(c) and 
22 U.S.C. 2674; and for expenses of general ad- 
ministration, $1,708,800,000: Provided, That 
notwithstanding section 140(a)5), and the 
second sentence of section 140(a)(3) of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1994 and 1995 (Public Law 103-236), not 
to exceed $125,000,000 of fees may be collected 
during fiscal year 1996 under the authority of 
section 140(a)(1) of that Act: Provided further, 
That all fees collected under the preceding 
proviso shall be deposited in fiscal year 1996 
as an offsetting collection to appropriations 
made under this heading to recover the costs 
of providing consular services and shall re- 
main available until expended: Provided fur- 
ther, That starting in fiscal year 1997, a sys- 
tem shall be in place that allocates to each 
department and agency the full cost of its 
presence outside of the United States. 

Of the funds provided under this heading, 
$24,856,000 shall be available only for the Dip- 
lomatic Telecommunications Service for op- 
eration of existing base services and not to 
exceed $17,144,000 shall be available only for 
the enhancement of the Diplomatic Tele- 
communications Service and shall remain 
available until expended. Of the latter 
amount, $9,600,000 shall not be made avail- 
able until expiration of the 15 day period be- 
ginning on the date when the Secretary of 
State and the Director of the Diplomatic 
Telecommunications Service submit the 
pilot program report required by section 507 
of Public Law 103-317. 

In addition, not to exceed $700,000 in reg- 
istration fees collected pursuant to section 
38 of the Arms Export Control Act, as 
amended, may be used in accordance with 
section 45 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956, 22 U.S.C. 2717; and in 
addition not to exceed $1,223,000 shall be de- 
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rived from fees from other executive agen- 
cies for lease or use of facilities located at 
the International Center in accordance with 
section 4 of the International Center Act 
(Public Law 90-553, as amended by section 
120 of Public Law 101-246); and in addition 
not to exceed $15,000 which shall be derived 
from reimbursements, surcharges, and fees 
for use of Blair House facilities in accord- 
ance with section 46 of the State of Depart- 
ment Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 
2718(a)). 

Notwithstanding section 402 of this Act, 
not to exceed 20 percent of the amounts 
made available in this Act in the appropria- 
tion accounts, “Diplomatic and Consular 
Programs" and “Salaries and Expenses" 
under the heading Administration of For- 
eign Affairs" may be transferred between 
such appropriation accounts: Provided, That 
any transfer pursuant to this section shall be 
treated as a reprogramming of funds under 
section 605 of this Act and shall not be avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure except in 
compliance with the procedures set forth in 
that section. 

For an additional amount for security en- 
hancements to counter the threat of terror- 
ism, $9,720,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the general ad- 
ministration of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service, provided for by law, in- 
cluding expenses authorized by section 9 of 
the Act of August 31, 1964, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 3721), and the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956, as amended, 
$363,276,000. 

For an additional amount for security en- 
hancements to counter the threat of terror- 
ism, $1,870,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT FUND 

For necessary expenses of the Capital In- 
vestment Fund, $16,400,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, as authorized in Public 
Law 103-236: Provided, That section 135(e) of 
Public Law 103-236 shall not apply to funds 
appropriated under this heading. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App.), $27,369,000, notwith- 
standing section 209(a)1) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-465), as it 
relates to post inspections: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
(1) the Office of the Inspector General of the 
United States Information Agency is hereby 
merged with the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department of State; (2) the func- 
tions exercised and assigned to the Office of 
the Inspector General of the United States 
Information Agency before the effective date 
of this Act (including all related functions) 
are transferred to the Office of the Inspector 
General of the Department of State; and (3) 
the Inspector General of the Department of 
State shall also serve as the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the United States Information Agen- 
cy. 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 

For representation allowances as author- 
ized by section 905 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980, as amended (22 U.S.C. 4085), $4,500,000. 

PROTECTION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AND 
OFFICIALS 

For expenses, not otherwise provided, to 
enable the Secretary of State to provide for 
extraordinary protective services in accord- 
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ance with the provisions of section 214 of the 
State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 (22 U.S.C. 4314) and 3 U.S.C. 208, 
$8,579,000. 
SECURITY AND MAINTENANCE OF UNITED STATES 
MISSIONS 
For necessary expenses for carrying out 
the Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 292-300), and the Diplo- 
matic Security Construction Program as au- 
thorized by title IV of the Omnibus Diplo- 
matic Security and Antiterrorism Act of 1986 
(22 U.S.C. 4851), $385,760,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended as authorized by 22 
U.S.C. 2696(c): Provided, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph shall be 
available for acquisition of furniture and fur- 
nishings and generators for other depart- 
ments and agencies. 
EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR SERVICE 
For expenses necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary of State to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies arising in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service pursuant to the requirement of 
31 U.S.C. 3526(e), $6,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended as authorized by 22 
U.S.C. 2696(c), of which not to exceed 
$1,000,000 may be transferred to and merged 
with the Repatriation Loans Program Ac- 
count, subject to the same terms and condi- 
tions. 
REPATRIATION LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
For the cost of direct loans, $593,000, as au- 
thorized by 22 U.S.C. 2671: Provided, That 
such costs, including the cost of modifying 
such loans, shall be as defined in section 502 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. In 
addition, for administrative expenses nec- 
essary to carry out the direct loan program, 
$183,000 which may be transferred to and 
merged with the Salaries and Expenses ac- 
count under Administration of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
PAYMENT TO THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 
TAIWAN 
For necessary expenses to carry out the 
Taiwan Relations Act, Public Law 96-8 (93 
Stat. 14), $15,165,000. 
PAYMENT TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 
For payment to the Foreign Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund, as authorized 
by law, $125,402,000. 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to meet annual obligations of 
membership in international multilateral or- 
ganizations, pursuant to treaties ratified 
pursuant to the advice and consent of the 
Senate, conventions or specific Acts of Con- 
gress, $700,000,000: Provided, That any pay- 
ment of arrearages shall be directed toward 
special activities that are mutually agreed 
upon by the United States and the respective 
international organization: Provided further, 
That 20 percent of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph for the assessed contribution 
of the United States to the United Nations 
shall be withheld from obligation and ex- 
penditure until a certification is made under 
section 401(b) of Public Law 103-236 for fiscal 
year 1996: Provided further, That certification 
under section 401(b) of Public Law 103-236 for 
fiscal year 1996 may only be made if the 
Committees on Appropriations and Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Committees 
on Appropriations and International Rela- 
tions of the House of Representatives are no- 
tified of the steps taken, and anticipated, to 
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meet the requirements of section 401(b) of 
Public Law 103-236 at least 15 days in ad- 
vance of the proposed certification: Provided 
further, That none of the funds appropriated 
in this paragraph shall be available for a 
United States contribution to an inter- 
national organization for the United States 
share of interest costs made known to the 
United States Government by such organiza- 
tion for loans incurred on or after October 1, 
1984, through external borrowings. 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 

For necessary expenses to pay assessed and 
other expenses of international peacekeeping 
&ctivities directed to the maintenance or 
restoration of international peace and secu- 
rity, $225,000,000: Provided, That none of the 
funds made available under this Act shall be 
obligated or expended for any new or ex- 
panded United Nations peacekeeping mission 
unless, at least fifteen days in advance of 
voting for the new or expanded mission in 
the United Nations Security Council (or in 
an emergency, as far in advance as is prac- 
ticable) (1) the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate and other appropriate Commit- 
tees of the Congress are notified of the esti- 
mated cost and length of the mission, the 
vital national interest that will be served, 
and the pl ned exit strategy; and (2) a re- 
programming of funds pursuant to section 
605 of this Act is submitted, and the proce- 
dures therein followed, setting forth the 
source of funds that will be used to pay for 
the cost of the new or expanded mission: Pro- 
vided further, That funds shall be available 
for peacekeeping expenses only upon a cer- 
tification by the Secretary of State to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress that 
American manufacturers and suppliers are 
being given opportunities to provide equip- 
ment, services and material for United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities equal to those 
being given to foreign manufacturers and 
suppliers. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
CONTINGENCIES 

For necessary expenses authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956, in addition to funds 
otherwise available for these purposes, con- 
tributions for the United States share of gen- 
eral expenses of international organizations 
and conferences and representation to such 
organizations and conferences as provided 
for by 22 U.S.C. 2656 and 2672 and personal 
services without regard to civil service and 
classification laws as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5102, $3,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 2696(c), of 
which not to exceed $200,000 may be expended 
for representation as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 
4085. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, to meet obligations of the United 
States arising under treaties, or specific 
Acts of Congress, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

For necessary expenses for the United 
States Section of the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, and to comply with laws appli- 
cable to the United States Section, including 
not to exceed $6,000 for representation; as 
follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For salaries and expenses, not otherwise 
provided for, $12,058,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

For detailed plan preparation and con- 
struction of authorized projects, $6,644,000, to 
remain available until expended as author- 
ized by 22 U.S.C. 2696(c). 

AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for the International Joint Commis- 
sion and the International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States and Canada, as au- 
thorized by treaties between the United 
States and Canada or Great Britain, and for 
the Border Environment Cooperation Com- 
mission as authorized by Public Law 103-182; 
$5,800,000, of which not to exceed $9,000 shall 
be available for representation expenses in- 
curred by the International Joint Commis- 
sion. 

INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 

For necessary expenses for international 
fisheries commissions, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, as authorized by law, $14,669,000: 
Provided, That the United States share of 
such expenses may be advanced to the re- 
spective commissions, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3324. 

OTHER 
PAYMENT TO THE ASIA FOUNDATION 

For a grant to the Asia Foundation, as au- 
thorized by section 501 of Public Law 101-246, 
$5,000,000, to remain available until expended 
as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 2696(c). 

RELATED AGENCIES 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT ACTIVITIES 

For necessary expenses not otherwise pro- 
vided, for arms control, nonproliferation, 
and disarmament activities, $35,700,000, of 
which not to exceed $50,000 shall be for offi- 
cial reception and representation expenses as 
authorized by the Act of September 26, 1961, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2551 et seq.). 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, as authorized by the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1431 et seq.) and Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1977 (91 Stat. 1636), to carry out international 
communication, educational and cultural ac- 
tivities; and to carry out related activities 
authorized by law, including employment, 
without regard to civil service and classifica- 
tion laws, of persons on a temporary basis 
(not to exceed $700,000 of this appropriation), 
as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 1471, and enter- 
tainment, including official receptions, with- 
in the United States, not to exceed $25,000 as 
authorized by 22 U.S.C. 1474(3); $445,645,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $1,400,000 may 
be used for representation abroad as author- 
ized by 22 U.S.C. 1452 and 4085: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $7,615,000 to remain 
available until expended, may be credited to 
this appropriation from fees or other pay- 
ments received from or in connection with 
English teaching, library, motion pictures, 
and publication programs as authorized by 
section 810 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $1,700,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended may be used to carry out projects in- 
volving security construction and related 
improvements for agency facilities not phys- 
ically located together with Department of 
State facilities abroad. 
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TECHNOLOGY FUND 

For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States Information Agency to provide 
for the procurement of information tech- 
nology improvements, as authorized by the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1431 et seq.), the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), and Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1977 (91 Stat. 1636), $5,050,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

For expenses of educational and cultural 
exchange programs, as authorized by the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), 
and Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1977 (91 
Stat. 1636), $200,000,000, to remain available 
until expended as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 
2455: Provided, That $1,800,000 of this amount 
shall be available for the Mike Mansfield 
Fellowship Program as authorized by section 
252 of Public Law 103-236. 

EISENHOWER EXCHANGE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

TRUST FUND 

For necessary expenses of Eisenhower Ex- 
change Fellowships, Incorporated, as author- 
ized by sections 4 and 5 of the Eisenhower 
Exchange Fellowship Act of 1990 (20 U.S.C. 
5204-05), all interest and earnings accruing to 
the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowship Pro- 
gram Trust Fund on or before September 30, 
1996, to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds appropriated 
herein shall be used to pay any salary or 
other compensation, or to enter into any 
contract providing for the payment thereof, 
in excess of the rate authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5376; or for purposes which are not in accord- 
ance with OMB Circulars A-110 (Uniform Ad- 
ministrative Requirements) and A-122 (Cost 
Principles for Non-profit Organizations), in- 
cluding the restrictions on compensation for 
personal services. 

ISRAELI ARAB SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

For necessary expenses of the Israeli Arab 
Scholarship Program as authorized by sec- 
tion 214 of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 U.S.C. 
2452), all interest and earnings accruing to 
the Israeli Arab Scholarship Fund on or be- 
fore September 30, 1996, to remain available 
until expended. 

AMERICAN STUDIES COLLECTIONS ENDOWMENT 

FUND 


For necessary expenses of American Stud- 
ies Collections as authorized by section 235 
of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995, all interest and 
earnings accruing to the American Studies 
Collections Endowment Fund on or before 
September 30, 1996, to remain available until 
expended. 

INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING OPERATIONS 

For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States Information Agency, as au- 
thorized by the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, the United States International 
Broadcasting Act of 1994, as amended, and 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1977, to carry 
out international communication activities; 
$325,191,000, of which $5,000,000 shall remain 
available until expended, not to exceed 
$16,000 may be used for official receptions 
within the United States as authorized by 22 
U.S.C. 1474(3), not to exceed $35,000 may be 
used for representation abroad as authorized 
by 22 U.S.C. 1452 and 4085, and not to exceed 
$39,000 may be used for official reception and 
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representation expenses of Radio Free Eu- 
rope/Radio Liberty; and in addition, not to 
exceed $250,000 from fees as authorized by 
section 810 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, to remain available until expended 
for carrying out authorized purposes; and in 
addition, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, not to exceed $1,000,000 in monies 
received (including receipts from advertis- 
ing, if any) by or for the use of the United 
States Information Agency from or in con- 
nection with broadcasting resources owned 
by or on behalf of the Agency, to be available 
until expended for carrying out authorized 
purposes. 
BROADCASTING TO CUBA 


For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States Information Agency to carry 
out the Radio Broadcasting to Cuba Act, as 
amended, the Television Broadcasting to 
Cuba Act, and the International Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1994, including the purchase, rent, 
construction, and improvement of facilities 
for radio and television transmission and re- 
ception, and purchase and installation of 
necessary equipment for radio and television 
transmission and reception, $24,809,000 to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That not later than April 1, 1996, the head- 
quarters of the Office of Cuba Broadcasting 
shall be relocated from Washington, D.C. to 
south Florida, and that any funds available 
under the headings "International Broad- 

Operations", Broadcasting to 
Cuba", and “Radio Construction" may be 
available to carry out this relocation. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for the purchase, 
rent, construction, and improvement of fa- 
cilities for radio transmission and reception 
and purchase and installation of necessary 
equipment for radio and television trans- 
mission and reception as authorized by 22 
U.S.C. 1471, $40,000,000, to remain available 
until expended as authorized by 22 U.S.C. 
1477b(a). 

EAST-WEST CENTER 


To enable the Director of the United 
States Information Agency to provide for 
carrying out the provisions of the Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange Between 
East and West Act of 1960 (22 U.S.C. 2054- 
2057), by grant to the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and 
West in the State of Hawaii, $11,750,000: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds appropriated 
herein shall be used to pay any salary, or 
enter into any contract providing for the 
payment thereof, in excess of the rate au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 5376. 


NORTH/SOUTH CENTER 


To enable the Director of the United 
States Information Agency to provide for 
carrying out the provisions of the North/ 
South Center Act of 1991 (22 U.S.C. 2075), by 
grant to an educational institution in Flor- 
ida known as the North/South Center, 
$2,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY 


For grants made by the United States In- 
formation Agency to the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy as authorized by the 
National Endowment for Democracy Act, 
$30,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. is 
GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Sec. 401. Funds appropriated under this 
title shall be available, except as otherwise 
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provided, for allowances and differentials as 
authorized by subchapter 59 of 5 U.S.C.; for 
services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; and 
hire of passenger transportation pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 1343(b). 

SEc. 402. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Department of State in 
this Act may be transferred between such ap- 
propriations, but no such appropriation, ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided, shall 
be increased by more than 10 percent by any 
such transfers: Provided, That not to exceed 
5 percent of any appropriation made avail- 
able for the current fiscal year for the 
United States Information Agency in this 
Act may be transferred between such appro- 
priations, but no such appropriation, except 
as otherwise specifically provided, shall be 
increased by more than 10 percent by any 
such transfers: Provided further, That any 
transfer pursuant to this section shall be 
treated as a reprogramming of funds under 
section 605 of this Act and shall not be avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure except in 
compliance with the procedures set forth in 
that section. 

SEC. 403. Funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available under this Act or any other 
Act may be expended for compensation of 
the United States Commissioner of the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, United 
States and Canada, only for actual hours 
worked by such Commissioner. 

Sec. 404. (a) No later than 90 days after en- 
&ctment of legislation consolidating, reor- 
ganizing or downsizing the functions of the 
Department of State, the United States In- 
formation Agency, and the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the Secretary of 
State, the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency and the Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
shall submit to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House and the Senate a pro- 
posal for transferring or rescinding funds ap- 
propriated herein for functions that are con- 
solidated, reorganized or downsized under 
such legislation: Provided, That such plan 
shall be transmitted in accordance with sec- 
tion 605 of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of State, the Director of 
the United States Information Agency, and 
the Director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, as appropriate, may use 
any available funds to cover the costs of ac- 
tions to consolidate, reorganize or downsize 
the functions under their authority required 
by such legislation, and of any related per- 
sonnel action, including voluntary separa- 
tion incentives if authorized by such legisla- 
tion: Provided, That the authority to transfer 
funds between appropriations accounts that 
may be necessary to carry out this section is 
provided in addition to authorities included 
under section 402 of this Act: Provided fur- 
ther, 'That use of funds to carry out this sec- 
tion shall be treated as a reprogramming of 
funds under section 605 of this Act and shall 
not be available for obligation or expendi- 
ture except in compliance with the proce- 
dures set forth in that section. 

SEC. 405. Funds appropriated by this Act 
for the United States Information Agency, 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and the Department of State may be obli- 
gated and expended notwithstanding section 
701 of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 and sec- 
tion 313 of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995, section 
53 of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act, and section 15 of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956. 
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SEC. 406. Section 36(a)(1) of the State De- 
partment Authorities Act of 1956, as amend- 
ed (22 U.S.C. 2708) is amended to delete 
*may pay a reward" and insert in lieu there- 
of shall establish and publicize a program 
under which rewards may be paid“. 

SEC. 407. Section 8 of the Eisenhower Ex- 
change Fellowship Act of 1990 is amended in 
the last sentence by striking ' "fiscal year 
1995" and inserting fiscal year 1999 

SEC. 408. Sections 6(a) and 6(b) of Public 
Law 101-454 are repealed. In addition, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, Ei- 
senhower Exchange Fellowships, Incor- 
porated, may use one-third of any earned but 
unused trust income from the period 1992 
through 1995 for Fellowship purposes in each 
of fiscal years 1996-1998. 

Sec. 409. It is the sense of the Senate that 
none of the funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available pursuant to this Act should 
be used for the deployment of combat- 
equipped forces of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for any ground operations in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina unless— 

(1) Congress approves in advance the de- 
ployment of such forces of the Armed Forces; 
or 

(2) the temporary deployment of such 
forces of the Armed Forces of the United 
States into Bosnia and Herzegovina is nec- 
essary to evacuate United Nations peace- 
keeping forces from a situation of imminent 
danger, to undertake emergency air rescue 
operations, or to provide for the airborne de- 
livery of humanitarian supplies, and the 
President reports as soon as practicable to 
Congress after the initiation of the tem- 
porary deployment, but in no case later than 
48 hours after the initiation of the deploy- 
ment. 

SEC. 410. Any costs incurred by a Depart- 
ment or agency funded under this title re- 
sulting from personnel actions taken in re- 
sponse to funding reductions included in this 
title shall be absorbed within the total budg- 
etary resources available to such Depart- 
ment or agency: Provided, That the authority 
to transfer funds between appropriations ac- 
counts as may be n: to carry out this 
provision is provided in addition to authori- 
ties included elsewhere in this Act: Provided 
further, That use of funds to carry out this 
section shall be treated as a reprogramming 
of funds under section 605 of this Act and 
shall not be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure except in compliance with the pro- 
cedures set forth in that section. 

This title may be cited as the Department 
of State and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1996". 

TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
MARTIME ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY) 

For the payment of obligations incurred 
for operating-differential subsidies as au- 
thorized by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, $162,610,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

MARITIME NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


For necessary expenses to maintain and 
preserve a U.S.-flag merchant fleet to serve 
the national security needs of the United 
States as determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense in consultation with the Secretary of 
Transportation, $46,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That these 
funds will be available only upon enactment 
of an authorization for this program. 

OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 

For necessary expenses of operations and 

training activities authorized by law, 
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$66,600,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary of 
Transportation may use proceeds derived 
from the sale or disposal of National Defense 
Reserve Fleet vessels that are currently col- 
lected and retained by the Maritime Admin- 
istration, to be used for facility and ship 
maintenance, modernization and repair, con- 
version, acquisition of equipment, and fuel 
costs necessary to maintain training at the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 
and State maritime academies and may be 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
for use as provided in the National Maritime 
Heritage Act (Public Law 103-451): Provided 
further, That reimbursements may be made 
to this appropriation from receipts to the 
“Federal Ship Financing Fund’’ for adminis- 
trative expenses in support of that program 
in addition to any amount heretofore appro- 
priated. 
MARITIME GUARANTEED LOAN (TITLE XI) 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, as au- 
thorized by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
$40,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That such costs, including 
the cost of modifying such loans, shall be as 
defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That these fun are available to sub- 
sidize total loan principal, any part of which 
is to be guaranteed, not to exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the guaranteed loan program, not 
to exceed $3,500,000, which shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriation 
for Operations and Training. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS—MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the Maritime Administration is au- 
thorized to furnish utilities and services and 
make necessary repairs in connection with 
any lease, contract, or occupancy involving 
Government property under control of the 
Maritime Administration, and payments re- 
ceived therefor shall be credited to the ap- 
propriation charged with the cost thereof: 
Provided, That rental payments under any 
such lease, contract, or occupancy for items 
other than such utilities, services, or repairs 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

No obligations shall be incurred during the 
current fiscal year from the construction 
fund established by the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, or otherwise, in excess of the ap- 
propriations and limitations contained in 
this Act or in any prior appropriation Act, 
and ali receipts which otherwise would be de- 
posited to the credit of said fund shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

COMMISSION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
AMERICA’S HERITAGE ABROAD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses for the Commission for the 
Preservation of America’s Heritage Abroad, 
$206,000, as authorized by Public Law 99-83, 
section 1303. 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For n expenses of the Commission 
on Civil Rights, including hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $8,750,000: Provided, That not 
to exceed $50,000 may be used to employ con- 
sultants: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph shall be 
used to employ in excess of four full-time in- 
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dividuals under Schedule C of the Excepted 
Service exclusive of one special assistant for 
each Commissioner: Provided further, That 
none of the funds appropriated in this para- 
graph shall be used to reimburse Commis- 
sioners for more than 75 billable days, with 
the exception of the Chairperson who is per- 
mitted 125 billable days. 


COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION REFORM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Commission 
on Immigration Reform pursuant to section 
141(f) of the Immigration Act of 1990, 
$1,894,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN 
EUROPE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Commission 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe, as 
authorized by Public Law 94-304, $1,090,000, to 
remain available until expended as author- 
ized by section 3 of Public Law 99-7. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission as au- 
thorized by title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, as amended (29 U.S.C. 206(d) and 621- 
634), the Americans with Disabilities Act of 
1990 and the Civil Rights Act of 1991, includ- 
ing services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; 
hire of passenger motor vehicles as author- 
ized by 31 U.S.C. 1343(b; nonmonetary 
awards to private citizens; not to exceed 
$26,500,000, for payments to State and local 
enforcement agencies for services to the 
Commission pursuant to title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, as amended, sections 6 
and 14 of the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act, the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990, and the Civil Rights Act of 1991; 
$233,000,000: Provided, That the Commission is 
authorized to make available for official re- 
ception and representation expenses not to 
exceed $2,500 from available funds. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Federal 
Communications Commission, as authorized 
by law, including uniforms and allowances 
therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5901-02; 
not to exceed $600,000 for land and structure; 
not to exceed $500,000 for improvement and 
care of grounds and repair to buildings; not 
to exceed $4,000 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses; purchase (not to ex- 
ceed sixteen) and hire of motor vehicles; spe- 
cial counsel fees; and services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109; $195,709,000, of which not to 
exceed $300,000 shall remain available until 
September 30, 1997, for research and policy 
studies: Provided, That $136,400,000 of offset- 
ting collections shall be assessed and col- 
lected pursuant to section 9 of title I of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and shall be retained and used for necessary 
expenses in this appropriation, and shall re- 
main available until expended: Provided fur- 
ther, That the sum herein appropriated shall 
be reduced as such offsetting collections are 
received during fiscal year 1996 so as to re- 
sult in a final fiscal year 1996 appropriation 
estimated at $59,309,000: Provided further, 
That any offsetting collections received in 
excess of $136,400,000 in fiscal year 1996 shall 
remain available until expended, but shall 
not be available for obligation until October 
1, 1996: Provided further, That the Commis- 
sion shall amend its schedule of regulatory 
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fees set forth in section 1.1153 of title 47, 
CFR, authorized by section 9 of title I of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended by: 
(1) striking 322.420 in the Annual Regu- 
latory Fee column for VHF Commercial Mar- 
kets 1 through 10 and inserting ':$32,000"'; (2) 
striking 319,925 in the Annual Regulatory 
Fee column for VHF Commercial Markets 11 
through 25 and inserting ‘‘$26,000"’; (3) strik- 
ing 314.950 in the Annual Regulatory Fee 
column for VHF Commercial Markets 26 
through 50 and inserting ‘‘$17,000"; (4) strik- 
ing ‘‘$9,975" in the Annual Regulatory Fee 
column for VHF Commercial Markets 51 
through 100 and inserting “$9,000”; (5) strik- 
ing ‘‘$6,225’’ in the Annual Regulatory Fee 
column for VHF Commercial Remaining 
Markets and inserting ‘‘$2,500"’; and (6) strik- 
ing ':$17,925" in the Annual Regulatory Fee 
column for UHF Commercial Markets 1 
through 10 and inserting ':$25,000"; (7) strik- 
ing 315.950“ in the Annual Regulatory Fee 
column for UHF Commercial Markets 11 
through 25 and inserting ‘$20,000; (8) strik- 
ing 311.950 in the Annual Regulatory Fee 
column for UHF Commercial Markets 26 
through 50 and inserting ''$13,000''; (9) strik- 
ing ‘‘$7,975" in the Annual Regulatory Fee 
column for UHF Commercial Markets 51 
through 100 and inserting ''$7,000"; and (10) 
striking ''$4,975" in the Annual Regulatory 
Fee column for UHF Commercial Remaining 
Markets and inserting 2,000 
FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Federal Mar- 
itime Commission as authorized by section 
201(d) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended (46 App. U.S.C. 1111), including serv- 
ices as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles as authorized by 31 
U.S.C. 1343(b) and uniforms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5901-02; 
$14,855,000: Provided, That not to exceed $2,000 
Shall be available for official reception and 
representation expenses. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Federal 
Trade Commission, including uniforms or al- 
lowances therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5901-5902; services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; hire of passenger motor vehicles; and 
not to exceed $2,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses; $79,568,000: Provided, 
That not to exceed $300,000 shall be available 
for use to contract with a person or persons 
for collection services in accordance with 
the terms of 31 U.S.C. 3718, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, not to exceed 
$48,262,000 of offsetting collections derived 
from fees collected for premerger notifica- 
tion filings under the Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Antitrust Improvements Act of 1976 (15 
U.S.C. 18(a)) shall be retained and used for 
necessary expenses in this appropriation, and 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided further, That the sum herein appro- 
priated from the General Fund shall be re- 
duced as such offsetting collections are re- 
ceived during fiscal year 1996, so as to result 
in a final fiscal year 1996 appropriation from 
the General Fund estimated at not more 
than $31,306,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided further, That any fees re- 
ceived in excess of $48,262,000 in fiscal year 
1996 shall remain available until expended, 
but shall not be available for obligation until 
October 1, 1996: Provided further, That none of 
the funds made available to the Federal 
Trade Commission shall be available for obli- 
gation for expenses authorized by section 151 
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of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Improvement Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-242, 
105 Stat. 2282-2285). 


JAPAN-UNITED STATES FRIENDSHIP 
COMMISSION 


JAPAN-UNITED STATES FRIENDSHIP TRUST FUND 


For expenses of the Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission, as authorized by 
Public Law 94-118, as amended, from the in- 
terest earned on the Japan-United States 
Friendship Trust Fund, $1,247,000; and an 
amount of Japanese currency not to exceed 
the equivalent of $1,420,000 based on ex- 
change rates at the time of payment of such 
amounts as authorized by Public Law 94-118. 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


PAYMENT TO THE LEGAL SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


For payment to the Legal Services Cor- 
poration to carry out the purposes of the 
Legal Services Corporation Act of 1974, as 
amended, $300,000,000, of which $291,000,000 is 
for basic field programs and required inde- 
pendent audits in accordance with section 
509 of this Act; $1,500,000 is for the Office of 
the Inspector General, of which such 
amounts as may be necessary may be used to 
conduct additional audits of recipients in ac- 
cordance with section 509 of this Act; and 
$1,500,000 is for management and administra- 
tion: Provided, That $198,750,000 of the total 
amount provided under this heading for basic 
field programs shall not be available except 
for the competitive award of grants and con- 
tracts under section 508 of this Act. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS—LEGAL SERVICES 

CORPORATION 


SEC. 501. (a) Funds appropriated under this 
Act to the Legal Services Corporation for 
basic field programs shall be distributed as 
follows: 

(1) The Corporation shall define geographic 
areas and make the funds available for each 
geographic area on a per capita basis relative 
to the number of individuals in poverty de- 
termined by the Bureau of the Census to be 
within the geographic area, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2)(B). Funds for such a 
geographic area may be distributed by the 
Corporation to 1 or more persons or entities 
eligible for funding under section 
1006(a)(1)(A) of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion Act (42 U.S.C. 2996e(a)(1)(A)), subject to 
sections 502 and 504. 

(2) Funds for grants from the Corporation, 
and contracts entered into by the Corpora- 
tion for basic field programs, shall be allo- 
cated so as to provide 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
an equal figure per individual in poverty for 
all geographic areas, as determined on the 
basis of the most recent decennial census of 
population conducted pursuant to section 141 
of title 13, United States Code (or, in the 
case of the Republic of Palau, the Federated 
States of Micronesia, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
United States Virgin Islands, on the basis of 
the adjusted population counts historically 
used as the basis for such determinations); 
and 

(B) an additional amount for Native Amer- 
ican communities that received assistance 
under the Legal Services Corporation Act for 
fiscal year 1995, so that the proportion of the 
funds appropriated to the Legal Services 
Corporation for basic field programs for fis- 
cal year 1996 that is received by the Native 
American communities shall be not less than 
the proportion of such funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1995 that was received by the Na- 
tive American communities. 
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(b) As used in this section: 

(1) The term “individual in poverty” 
means an individual who is a member of a 
family (of 1 or more members) with an in- 
come at or below the poverty line. 

(2) The term poverty line“ means the pov- 
erty line (as defined by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and revised annually in ac- 
cordance with section 673(2) of the Commu- 
nity Services Block Grant Act (42 U.S.C. 
9902(2)) applicable to a family of the size in- 
volved. 

Sec. 502. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act to the Legal Services Corporation 
shall be used by the Corporation to make a 
grant, or enter into a contract, for the provi- 
sion of legal assistance unless the Corpora- 
tion ensures that the person or entity receiv- 
ing funding to provide such legal assistance 
is— 

(1) a private attorney admitted to practice 
in a State or the District of Columbia; 

(2) a qualified nonprofit organization, char- 
tered under the laws of a State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that— 

(A) furnishes legal assistance to eligible 
clients; and 

(B) is governed by a board of directors or 
other governing body, the majority of which 
is comprised of attorneys who— 

(i) are admitted to practice in a State or 
the District of Columbia; and 

(ii) are appointed to terms of office on such 
board or body by the governing body of a 
State, county, or municipal bar association, 
the membership of which represents a major- 
ity of the attorneys practicing law in the lo- 
cality in which the organization is to provide 
legal assistance; 

(3) a State or local government (without 
regard to section 1006(a)(1)(A)(ii) of the Legal 
Services Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 
2996e(a)(1)(A)(ii)); or 

(4) a substate regional planning or coordi- 
nation agency that serves a substate area 
and whose governing board is controlled by 
locally elected officials. 

Sec. 503. (a)(1) Not later than April 1, 1996, 
the Legal Services Corporation shall imple- 
ment a system of competitive awards of 
grants and contracts for all basic field pro- 
grams, which shall apply to all such grants 
and contracts awarded by the Corporation 
after March 31, 1996, from funds appropriated 
in this Act. 

(2) Any grant or contract awarded before 
April 1, 1996, by the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion to a basic field program for 1996— 

(A) shall not be for an amount greater than 
the amount required for the period ending 
March 31, 1996; 

(B) shall terminate at the end of such pe- 
riod; and 

(C) shall not be renewable except in ac- 
cordance with the system implemented 
under paragraph (1). 

(3) The amount of grants and contracts 
awarded before April 1, 1996, by the Legal 
Services Corporation for basic field programs 
for 1996 in any geographic area described in 
section 501 shall not exceed an amount equal 
to %2 of the total amount to be distributed 
for such programs for 1996 in such area. 

(b) Not later than 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Legal Services 
Corporation shall promulgate regulations to 
implement a competitive selection process 
for the recipients of such grants and con- 
tracts. 

(c) Such regulations shall specify selection 
criteria for the recipients, which shall in- 
clude— 

(1) a demonstration of a full understanding 
of the basic legal needs of the eligible clients 
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to be served and a demonstration of the ca- 
pability of serving the needs; 

(2) the quality, feasibility, and cost effec- 
tiveness of a plan submitted by an applicant 
for the delivery of legal assistance to the eli- 
gible clients to be served; and 

(3) the experience of the Legal Services 
Corporation with the applicant, if the appli- 
cant has previously received financial assist- 
ance from the Corporation, including the 
record of the applicant of past compliance 
with Corporation policies, practices, and re- 
strictions. 


(d) Such regulations shall ensure that 
timely notice regarding an opportunity to 
submit an application for such an award is 
published in periodicals of local and State 
bar associations and in at least 1 daily news- 
paper of general circulation in the area to be 
served by the person or entity receiving the 
award. 


(e) No person or entity that was previously 
awarded a grant or contract by the Legal 
Services Corporation for the provision of 
legal assistance may be given any preference 
in the competitive selection process. 


(f) For the purposes of the funding provided 
in this Act, rights under sections 1007(a)(9) 
and 1011 of the Legal Services Corporation 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2996f(a)(9) and 42 U.S.C. 2996j) 
shall not apply. 


SEC. 504. (a) None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act to the Legal Services Corporation 
may be used to provide financial assistance 
to any person or entity (which may be re- 
ferred to in this section as a recipient“) 

(1) that makes available any funds, person- 
nel, or equipment for use in advocating or 
opposing any plan or proposal, or represents 
any party or participates in any other way in 
litigation, that is intended to or has the ef- 
fect of altering, revising, or reapportioning a 
legislative, judicial, or elective district at 
any level of government, including influenc- 
ing the timing or manner of the taking ofa 
census; 

(2) that attempts to influence the issuance, 
amendment, or revocation of any executive 
order, regulation, or other statement of gen- 
eral applicability and future effect by any 
Federal, State, or local agency; 

(3) that attempts to influence any part of 
any adjudicatory proceeding of any Federal, 
State, or local agency if such part of the pro- 
ceeding is designed for the formulation or 
modification of any agency policy of general 
applicability and future effect; 

(4) that attempts to influence the passage 
or defeat of any legislation, constitutional 
amendment, referendum, initiative, or any 
similar procedure of the Congress or a State 
or local legislative body; 

(5) that attempts to influence the conduct 
of oversight proceedings of the Corporation 
or any person or entity receiving financial 
assistance provided by the Corporation; 

(6) that pays for any personal service, ad- 
vertisement, telegram, telephone commu- 
nication, letter, printed or written matter, 
administrative expense, or related expense, 
associated with an activity prohibited in this 
section; 

(7) that initiates or participates in a class 
action suit; 

(8) that files a complaint or otherwise ini- 
tiates or participates in litigation against a 
defendant, or engages in a precomplaint set- 
tlement negotiation with a prospective de- 
fendant, unless— 

(A) each plaintiff has been specifically 
identified, by name, in any complaint filed 
for purposes of such litigation or prior to the 
precomplaint settlement negotiation; and 
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(B) a statement or statements of facts 
written in English and, if necessary, in a lan- 
guage that the plaintiffs understand, that 
enumerate the particular facts known to the 
plaintiffs on which the complaint is based, 
have been signed by the plaintiffs, are kept 
on file by the recipient, and are made avail- 
able to any Federal department or agency 
that is auditing or monitoring the activities 
of the Corporation or of the recipient, and to 
any auditor or monitor receiving Federal 
funds to conduct such auditing or monitor- 
ing, including any auditor or monitor of the 
Corporation: 


Provided, That upon establishment of reason- 
able cause that an injunction is necessary to 
prevent probable, serious harm to such po- 
tential plaintiff, a court of competent juris- 
diction may enjoin the disclosure of the 
identity of any potential plaintiff pending 
the outcome of such litigation or negotia- 
tions after notice and an opportunity for a 
hearing is provided to potential parties to 
the litigation or the negotiations: Provided 
further, That other parties to the litigation 
or negotiation shall have access to the state- 
ment of facts referred to in subparagraph (B) 
only through the discovery process after liti- 
gation has begun; 

(9) unless— 

(A) prior to the provision of financial as- 
sistance— 

(1) if the person or entity is a nonprofit or- 
ganization, the governing board of the per- 
son or entity has set specific priorities in 
writing, pursuant to section 1007(a)(2)(C)(i) of 
the Legal Services Corporation Act (42 
U.S.C. 2996f(a)(2)((C)1), of the types of mat- 
ters and cases to which the staff of the non- 
profit organization shall devote time and re- 
sources; and 

(ii) the staff of such person or entity has 
signed a written agreement not to undertake 
cases or matters other than in accordance 
with the specific priorities set by such gov- 
erning board, except in emergency situations 
defined by such board and in accordance with 
the written procedures of such board for such 
situations; and 

(B) the staff of such person or entity pro- 
vides to the governing board on a quarterly 
basis, and to the Corporation on an annual 
basis, information on all cases or matters 
undertaken other than cases or matters un- 
dertaken in accordance with such priorities; 

(10) unless— 

(A) prior to receiving the financial assist- 
ance, such person or entity agrees to main- 
tain records of time spent on each case or 
matter with respect to which the person or 
entity is engaged; 

(B) any funds, including Interest on Law- 
yers Trust Account funds, received from a 
source other than the Corporation by the 
person or entity, and disbursements of such 
funds, are accounted for and reported as re- 
ceipts and disbursements, respectively, sepa- 
rate and distinct from Corporation funds; 
and 

(C) the person or entity agrees (notwith- 
standing section 1006(b)(3) of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 2996e(b)(3)) to 
make the records described in this paragraph 
available to any Federal department or 
agency that is auditing or monitoring the 
&ctivities of the Corporation or of the recipi- 
ent, and to any independent auditor or mon- 
itor receiving Federal funds-to conduct such 
auditing or monitoring, including any audi- 
tor or monitor of the Corporation; 

(11) that provides legal assistance for or on 
behalf of any alien, unless the alien is 
present in the United States and is— 
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(A) an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence as defined in section 101(2)(20) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1101(a)(20)); 

(B) an alien who— 

(i) is married to a United States citizen or 
is a parent or an unmarried child under the 
age of 21 years of such a citizen; and 

(ii) has filed an application to adjust the 
status of the alien to the status of a lawful 
permanent resident under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101 et seq.), 
which application has not been rejected; 

(C) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States pursuant to an admission 
under section 207 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (8 U.S.C. 1157) (relating to refu- 
gee admission) or who has been granted asy- 
lum by the Attorney General under such Act; 

(D) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of withholding of 
deportation by the Attorney General pursu- 
ant to section 243(h) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1253(h)); 

(E) an alien to whom section 305 of the Im- 
migration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (8 
U.S.C. 1101 note) applies, but only to the ex- 
tent that the legal assistance provided is the 
legal assistance described in such section; or 

(F) an alien who is lawfully present in the 
United States as a result of being granted 
conditional entry to the United States before 
April 1, 1980, pursuant to section 203(a)(7) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1153(a)(7)), as in effect on March 31, 
1980, because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or politi- 
cal calamity; 

(12) that supports or conducts a training 
program for the purpose of advocating a par- 
ticular public policy or encouraging a politi- 
cal activity, a labor or antilabor activity, a 
boycott, picketing, a strike, or a demonstra- 
tion, including the dissemination of informa- 
tion about such a policy or activity, except 
that this paragraph shall not be construed to 
prohibit the provision of training to an at- 
torney or a paralegal to prepare the attorney 
or paralegal to provide— 

(A) adequate legal assistance to eligible 
clients; or 

(B) advice to any eligible client as to the 
legal rights of the client; 

(13) that claims (or whose employee 
claims), or collects and retains, attorneys’ 
fees pursuant to any Federal or State law 
2 or requiring the awarding of such 

ees; 

(14) that participates in any litigation with 
respect to abortion; 

(15) that participates in any litigation on 
behalf of a person incarcerated in a Federal, 
State, or local prison; 

(16) that initiates legal representation or 
participates in any other way, in litigation, 
lobbying, or rulemaking, involving an effort 
to reform a Federal or State welfare system, 
except that this paragraph shall not be con- 
strued to preclude a recipient from rep- 
resenting an individual eligible client who is 
seeking specific relief from a welfare agency 
if such relief does not involve an effort to 
amend or otherwise challenge existing law in 
effect on the date of the initiation of the rep- 
resentation; 

(17) that defends a person in a proceeding 
to evict the person from a public housing 
project if— 

(A) the person has been charged with the 
ilegal sale or distribution of a controlled 
substance; and 

(B) the eviction proceeding is brought by a 
public housing agency because the illegal 
drug activity of the person threatens the 
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health or safety of another tenant residing 
in the public housing project or employee of 
the public housing agency; 

(18) unless such person or entity agrees 
that the person or entity, and the employees 
of the person or entity, wil] not accept em- 
ployment resulting from in-person unsolic- 
ited advice to a nonattorney that such non- 
attorney should obtain counsel or take legal 
action, and will not refer such nonattorney 
to another person or entity or an employee 
of the person or entity, that is receiving fi- 
nancial assistance provided by the Corpora- 
tion; or 

(19) unless such person or entity enters 
into a contractual agreement to be subject 
to all provisions of Federal law relating to 
the proper use of Federal funds, the violation 
of which shall render any grant or contrac- 
tual agreement to provide funding null and 
void, and, for such purposes, the Corporation 
Shall be considered to be a Federal agency 
and all funds provided by the Corporation 
Shall be considered to be Federal funds pro- 
vided by grant or contract. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit a recipient from using 
funds from a source other than the Legal 
Services Corporation for the purpose of con- 
tacting, communicating with, or responding 
to & request from, a State or local govern- 
ment agency, a State or local legislative 
body or committee, or a member thereof, re- 
garding funding for the recipient, including a 
pending or proposed legislative or agency 
proposal to fund such recipient. 

(c) Not later than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Legal Services 
Corporation shall promulgate a suggested 
list of priorities that boards of directors may 
use in setting priorities under subsection 
(a9). 

(à)1) The Legal Services Corporation shall 
not accept any non-Federal funds, and no re- 
cipient shall accept funds from any source 
other than the Corporation, unless the Cor- 
poration or the recipient, as the case may be, 
notifies in writing the source of the funds 
that the funds may not be expended for any 
purpose prohibited by the Legal Services 
Corporation Act or this title. 

(2) Paragraph (1) shall not prevent a recipi- 
ent from— 

(A) receiving Indian tribal funds (including 
funds from private nonprofit organizations 
for the benefit of Indians or Indian tribes) 
and expending the tribal funds in accordance 
with the specific purposes for which the trib- 
al funds are provided; or 

(B) using funds received from a source 
other than the Legal Services Corporation to 
provide legal assistance to a covered individ- 
ual if such funds are used for the specific 
purposes for which such funds were received, 
except that such funds may not be expended 
by recipients for any purpose prohibited by 
this Act or by the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion Act. 

(e) As used in this section: 

(1) The term controlled substance" has 
the meaning given the term in section 102 of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
802). 

(2) The term covered individual" means 
any person who— 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
meets the requirements of this Act and the 
Legal Services Corporation Act relating to 
eligibility for legal assistance; and 

(B) may or may not be financially unable 
to afford legal assistance. 

(3) The term public housing project" has 
the meaning as used within, and the term 
"public housing agency" has the meaning 
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given the term, in section 3 of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437a). 

Sec. 505. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act to the Legal Services Corporation or 
provided by the Corporation to any entity or 
person may be used to pay membership dues 
to any private or nonprofit organization. 

SEC. 506. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act to the Legal Services Corporation 
may be used by any person or entity receiv- 
ing financial assistance from the Corpora- 
tion to file or pursue a lawsuit against the 
Corporation. 

SEC. 507. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act to the Legal Services Corporation 
may be used for any purpose prohibited or 
contrary to any of the provisions of author- 
ization legislation for fiscal year 1996 for the 
Legal Services Corporation that is enacted 
into law. Upon the enactment of such Legal 
Services Corporation reauthorization legisla- 
tion, funding provided in this Act shall from 
that date be subject to the provisions of that 
legislation and any provisions in this Act 
that are inconsistent with that legislation 
shall no longer have effect. 

SEC. 508. (a) The requirements of section 
504 shall apply to the activities of a recipient 
described in section 504, or an employee of 
such a recipient, during the provision of 
legal assistance for & case or matter, if the 
recipient or employee begins to provide the 
legal assistance on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(b) If the recipient or employee began to 
provide legal assistance for the case or mat- 
ter prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act— 

(1) each of the requirements of section 504 
(other than paragraphs (7), (11), and (15) of 
subsection (a) of such section) shall, begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this Act, 
&pply to the activities of the recipient or 
employee during the provision of legal as- 
sistance for the case or matter; and 

(2) the requirements of paragraphs (7), (11), 
and (15) of section 504(a) shall apply— 

(A) beginning on the date of enactment of 
this Act, to the activities of the recipient or 
employee during the provision of legal as- 
sistance for any additional related claim for 
which the recipient or employee begins to 
provide legal assistance on or after such 
date; and 

(B) beginning July 1, 1996, to all other ac- 
tivities of the recipient or employee during 
the provision of legal assistance for the case 
or matter. 

(c) The Legal Services Corporation shall, 
every 60 days, submit to the Committees on 
Appropriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a report setting forth the 
status of cases and matters referred to in 
subsection (b)(2). 

Sec. 509. (a) An audit of each person or en- 
tity receiving financial assistance from the 
Legal Services Corporation under this Act 
(referred to in this section as a recipient“) 
Shall be conducted in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted government auditing stand- 
&rds and guidance established by the Office 
of the Inspector General and shall report 
whether— 

(1) the financial statements of the recipi- 
ent present fairly its financial position and 
the results of its financial operations in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles; 

(2) the recipient has internal control sys- 
tems to provide reasonable assurance that it 
is managing funds, regardless of source, in 
compliance with Federal laws and regula- 
tions; and 

(3) the recipient has complied with Federal 
laws and regulations applicable to funds re- 
ceived, regardless of source. 
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(b) In carrying out the requirements of 
subsection (a)(3), the auditor shall select and 
test a representative number of transactions 
and report all instances of noncompliance to 
the recipient. The recipient shall report any 
noncompliance found by the auditor during 
the audit under this section within 5 cal- 
endar days to the Office of the Inspector 
General. If the recipient fails to report the 
noncompliance, the auditor shall report the 
noncompliance directly to the Office of the 
Inspector General within 5 calendar days of 
the recipient's failure to report. 

(c) The audits required under this section 
shall be provided for by the recipients and 
performed by independent public account- 
ants. The cost of such audits shall be shared 
on a pro rata basis among all of the recipi- 
ent's funding providers and the appropriate 
share shall be an allowable charge to the 
Federal funds provided by the Legal Services 
Corporation. No audit costs may be charged 
to the Federal funds when the audit required 
by this section has not been made in accord- 
ance with the guidance promulgated by the 
Office of the Inspector General. 

If the recipient fails to have an acceptable 
audit in accordance with the guidance pro- 
mulgated by the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, the following sanctions shall be avail- 
able to the Corporation as recommended by 
the Office of the Inspector General: 

(1) the withholding of a percentage of the 
recipient's funding until the audit is com- 
pleted satisfactorily. 

(2) the suspension of recipient's funding 
until an acceptable audit is completed. 

(d) The Office of the Inspector General may 
remove, suspend, or bar an independent pub- 
lic accountant, upon a showing of good 
cause, from performing audit services re- 
quired by this section. The Office of the In- 
spector General shall develop and issue rules 
of practice to implement this paragraph. 

(e) Any independent public accountant per- 
forming an audit under this section who sub- 
sequently ceases to be the accountant for the 
recipient shall promptly notify the Office of 
the Inspector General pursuant to such rules 
as the Office of the Inspector General shall 


prescribe. 

(f) Audits conducted in accordance with 
this section shall be in lieu of the financial 
audits otherwise required by section 1009(c) 
of the Legal Services Corporation Act (42 
U.S.C. 2996h(c)). 

(g) The Office of the Inspector General is 
authorized to conduct on-site monitoring, 
audits, and inspections in accordance with 
Federal standards. 

(h) Notwithstanding section 1006(b)(3) of 
the Legal Services Corporation Act (42 
U.S.C. 2996e(b)(3)), financial records, time 
records, retainer agreements, client trust 
fund and eligibility records, and client 
names, for each recipient shall be made 
available to any auditor or monitor of the 
recipient, including any Federal department 
or agency that is auditing or monitoring the 
activities of the Corporation or of the recipi- 
ent, and any independent auditor or monitor 
receiving Federal funds to conduct such au- 
diting or monitoring, including any auditor 
or monitor of the Corporation, except for re- 
ports or records subject to the attorney-cli- 
ent privilege. 

(i) The Legal Services Corporation shall 
not disclose any name or document referred 
to in subsection (h), except to— 

(1) a Federal, State, or local law enforce- 
ment official; or 

(2) an official of an appropriate bar asso- 
ciation for the purpose of enabling the offi- 
cial to conduct an investigation of a rule of 
professional conduct. 
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(j) The recipient management shall be re- 
sponsible for expeditiously resolving all re- 
ported audit reportable conditions, findings, 
and recommendations, including those of 
sub-recipients. 

(k) The Legal Services Corporation shall— 

(1) Follow up on significant reportable con- 
ditions, findings, and recommendations 
found by the independent public accountants 
and reported to Corporation management by 
the Office of the Inspector General to ensure 
that instances of deficiencies and noncompli- 
ance are resolved in a timely manner, and 

(2) Develop procedures to ensure effective 
follow-up that meet at a minimum the re- 
quirements of Office of Management and 
Budget Circular Number A-50. 

(1) The requirements of this section shall 
apply to a recipient for its first fiscal year 
beginning on or after January 1, 1996. 

MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Marine 
Mammal Commission as authorized by title 
I of Public Law 92-522, as amended, 
$1,190,000. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. FEDERAL HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commission, 
as authorized by Public Law 98-399, as 
amended, $350,000: Provided, That this shall 
be the final Federal payment to the Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commis- 
sion for operations and necessary closing 
costs. 

OUNCE OF PREVENTION COUNCIL 

For activities authorized by sections 30101 
and 30102 of Public Law 103-322 (including ad- 
ministrative costs), $1,500,000, to remain 
available until expended, for the Ounce of 
Prevention Grant Program: Provided, That 
the Council may accept and use gifts and do- 
nations, both real and personal, for the pur- 
pose of aiding or facilitating the authorized 
activities of the Council, of which not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 may be used for official reception 
and representation expenses. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, including serv- 
ices as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, the rental 
of space (to include multiple year leases) in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and 
not to exceed $3,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses,  $287,738,000, of 
which $3,000,000 is for the Office of Economic 
Analysis, to be headed by the Chief Econo- 
mist of the Commission, and of which not to 
exceed $10,000 may be used toward funding a 
permanent secretariat for the International 
Organization of Securities Commissions, and 
of which not to exceed $100,000 shall be avail- 
able for expenses for consultations and meet- 
ings hosted by the Commission with foreign 
governmental and other regulatory officials, 
members of their delegations, appropriate 
representatives and staff to exchange views 
concerning developments relating to securi- 
ties matters, development and implementa- 
tion of cooperation agreements concerning 
securities matters and provision of technical 
assistance for the development of foreign se- 
curities markets, such expenses to include 
necessary logistic and administrative ex- 
penses and the expenses of Commission staff 
and foreign invitees in attendance at such 
consultations and meetings including: (i) 
such incidental expenses as meals taken in 
the course of such attendance, (ii) any travel 
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and transportation to or from such meetings, 
and (iii) any other related lodging or subsist- 
ence: Provided, That immediately upon en- 
actment of this Act, the rate of fees under 
section 6(b) of the Securities Act of 1933 (15 
U.S.C, T7f(b)) shall increase from one-fiftieth 
of one percentum to one-twenty-ninth of one 
percentum, and such increase shall be depos- 
ited as an offsetting collection to this appro- 
priation, to remain available until expended, 
to recover costs of services of the securities 
registration process: Provided further, That 
the total amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1996 under this heading shall be reduced as 
such fees are deposited to this appropriation 
so as to result in a final total fiscal year 1996 
appropriation from the General Fund esti- 
mated at not more than $103,445,000: Provided 
further, That any such fees collected in ex- 
cess of $184,293,000 shall remain available 
until expended but shall not be available for 
obligation until October 1, 1996: Provided fur- 
ther, That $1,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
for the Commission shall be available for the 
enforcement of the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940 in addition to any other appropriated 
funds designated by the Commission for en- 
forcement of such Act. 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the Small Business Administra- 
tion as authorized by Public Law 103-403, in- 
cluding hire of passenger motor vehicles as 
authorized by 31 U.S.C. 1343 and 1344, and not 
to exceed $3,500 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses, $219,190,000: Provided, 
That the Administrator is authorized to 
charge fees to cover the cost of publications 
developed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and certain loan servicing activities: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding 31 
U.S.C. 3302, revenues received from all such 
activities shall be credited to this account, 
to be available for carrying out these pur- 
poses without further appropriations. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. 1-11 as amended by 
Public Law 100-504), $8,500,000. 

BUSINESS LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of direct loans, $4,500,000, and 
for the cost of guaranteed loans, $156,226,000, 
as authorized by 15 U.S.C. 631 note, of which 
$1,216,000, to be available until expended, 
shall be for the Microloan Guarantee Pro- 
gram, and of which $40,510,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1997: Provided, 
That such costs, including the cost of modi- 
fying such loans, shall be as defined in sec- 
tion 502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974: Provided further, That during fiscal year 
1996, commitments to guarantee loans under 
section 503 of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, as amended, shall not exceed the 
amount of financings authorized under sec- 
tion 20(n)(2)(B) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct and guaranteed loan 
programs, $92,622,000, which may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriations 
for Salaries and Expenses. 

DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of direct loans authorized by 
section 7(b) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended, $34,432,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That such costs, in- 
cluding the cost of modifying such loans, 
shall be as defined in section 502 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974. 
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In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct loan program, 
$71,578,000, which may be transferred to and 
merged with the appropriations for Salaries 
and Expenses. 


SURETY BOND GUARANTEES REVOLVING FUND 


For additional capital for the “Surety 
Bond Guarantees Revolving Fund’’, author- 
ized by the Small Business Investment Act, 
as amended, $2,530,000, to remain available 
without fiscal year limitation as authorized 
by 15 U.S.C. 631 note. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION—SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


SEC. 510. Not to exceed 5 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration in this Act may be transferred be- 
tween such appropriations, but no such ap- 
propriation shall be increased by more than 
10 percent by any such transfers: Provided, 
That any transfer pursuant to this section 
shall be treated as a reprogramming of funds 
under section 605 of this Act and shall not be 
available for obligation or expenditure ex- 
cept in compliance with the procedures set 
forth in that section. 

STATE JUSTICE INSTITUTE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the State Jus- 
tice Institute, as authorized by The State 
Justice Institute Authorization Act of 1992 
(Public Law 102-572 (106 Stat. 4515-4516)), 
$5,000,000 to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That not to exceed $2,500 shall be 
available for official reception and represen- 
tation expenses. 

TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be used for publicity 
or propaganda purposes not authorized by 
the Congress. 

SEC. 602. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 603. The expenditure of any appropria- 
tion under this Act for any consulting serv- 
ice through procurement contract, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3109, shall be limited to those 
contracts where such expenditures are a 
matter of public record and available for 
public inspection, except where otherwise 
provided under existing law, or under exist- 
ing Executive order issued pursuant to exist- 
ing law. 

SEC. 604. If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the Act and the application of 
each provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid shall not be affected thereby. 

SEC. 605 (à) None of the funds provided 
under this Act, or provided under previous 
Appropriations Acts to the agencies funded 
by this Act that remain available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure in fiscal year 1996, or 
provided from any accounts in the Treasury 
of the United States derived by the collec- 
tion of fees available to the agencies funded 
by this Act, shall be available for obligation 
or expenditure through a reprogramming of 
funds which (1) creates new programs; (2) 
eliminates a program, project, or activity; 
(3) increases funds or personnel by any 
means for any project or activity for which 
funds have been denied or restricted; (4) relo- 
cates an office or employees; (5) reorganizes 
offices, programs, or activities; or (6) con- 
tracts out or privatizes any functions or ac- 
tivities presently performed by Federal em- 
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ployees; unless the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress are notified 
fifteen days in advance of such reprogram- 
ming of funds. 

(b) None of the funds provided under this 
Act, or provided under previous Appropria- 
tions Acts to the agencies funded by this Act 
that remain available for obligation or ex- 
penditure in fiscal year 1996, or provided 
from any accounts in the Treasury of the 
United States derived by the collection of 
fees available to the agencies funded by this 
Act, shall be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure for activities, programs, or 
projects through a reprogramming of funds 
in excess of $500,000 or 10 percent, whichever 
is less, that (1) augments existing programs, 
projects, or activities; (2) reduces by 10 per- 
cent funding for any existing program, 
project, or activity, or numbers of personnel 
by 10 percent as approved by Congress; or (3) 
results from any general savings from a re- 
duction in personnel which would result in a 
change in existing programs, activities, or 
projects as approved by Congress; unless the 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses 
of Congress are notified fifteen days in ad- 
vance of such reprogramming of funds. 

SEC. 606. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for the construction, 
repair (other than emergency repair), over- 
haul, conversion, or modernization of vessels 
for the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration in shipyards located outside 
of the United States. 

SEC. 607. (a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE 
EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that, to the greatest extent 
practicable, all equipment and products pur- 
chased with funds made available in this Act 
should be American-made. 

(b) NOTICE REQUIREMENT.—In providing fi- 
nancial assistance to, or entering into any 
contract with, any entity using funds made 
available in this Act, the head of each Fed- 
eral agency, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, shall provide to such entity a notice 
describing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 608. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used to implement, ad- 
minister, or enforce any guidelines of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
covering harassment based on religion, when 
it is made known to the Federal entity or of- 
ficial to which such funds are made available 
that such guidelines do not differ in any re- 
spect from the proposed guidelines published 
by the Commission on October 1, 1993 (58 
Fed. Reg. 51266). 

SEC. 610. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be used for any United Na- 
tions undertaking when it is made known to 
the Federal official having authority to obli- 
gate or expend such funds (1) that the United 
Nations undertaking is a peacekeeping mis- 
sion, (2) that such undertaking will involve 
United States Armed Forces under the com- 
mand or operational control of a foreign na- 
tional, and (3) that the President's military 
advisors have not submitted to the President 
a recommendation that such involvement is 
in the national security interests of the 
United States and the President has not sub- 
mitted to the Congress such a recommenda- 
tion. 

SEC. 611. None of the funds made available 
in this Act shall be used to provide the fol- 
lowing amenities or personal comforts in the 
Federal prison system— 

(1) in-cell television viewing except for 
prisoners who are segregated from the gen- 
eral prison population for their own safety; 

(2) the viewing of R, X, and NC-17 rated 
movies, through whatever medium  pre- 
sented; 
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(3) any instruction (live or through broad- 
casts) or training equipment for boxing, 
wrestling, judo, karate, or other martial art, 
or any bodybuilding or weightlifting equip- 
ment of any sort; 

(4) possession of in-cell coffee pots, hot 
plates, or heating elements; or 

(5) the use or possession of any electric or 
electronic musical instrument. 

SEc. 612. None of the funds made available 
in title II for the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration under the heading 
“Fleet Modernization, Shipbuilding and Con- 
version" may be used to implement sections 
603, 604, and 605 of Public Law 102-567. 

SEC. 613. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for “USIA Television 
Marti Program“ under the Television Broad- 
casting to Cuba Act or any other program of 
United States Government television broad- 
casts to Cuba, when it is made known to the 
Federal official having authority to obligate 
or expend such funds that such use would be 
inconsistent with the applicable provisions 
of the March 1995 Office of Cuba Broadcast- 
ing Reinventing Plan of the United States 
Information Agency. 

SEC. 614. (a)(1) Section 5002 of title 18, 
United States Code, is repealed. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 401 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the item relating to the Advi- 
sory Corrections Council. 

(b) This section shall take effect 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 615. Any costs incurred by a Depart- 
ment or agency funded under this Act result- 
ing from personnel actions taken in response 
to funding reductions included in this Act 
shall be absorbed within the total budgetary 
resources available to such Department or 
agency: Provided, That the authority to 
transfer funds between appropriations ac- 
counts as may be necessary to carry out this 
provision is provided in addition to authori- 
ties included elsewhere in this Act: Provided 
further, That use of funds to carry out this 
section shall be treated as a reprogramming 
of funds under section 605 of this Act and 
shall not be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure except in compliance with the pro- 
cedures set forth in that section. 

SEC. 616. Section 201(a) of Public Law 104- 
99 is repealed. 


TITLE VII—RESCISSIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the unobligated balances available 
under this heading, $65,000,000 are rescinded. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ACQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 
ABROAD 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances available 
under this heading, $95,500,000 are rescinded. 
RELATED AGENCIES 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
RADIO CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances available 
under this heading, $7,400,000 are rescinded. 
TITLE VIH—PRISON LITIGATION 
REFORM 


SEC. 801. SHORT TTTLE. 


This title may be cited as the Prison Liti- 
gation Reform Act of 1995”. 
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SEC. 802. APPROPRIATE REMEDIES FOR PRISON 
CONDITIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3626 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

*$3626. Appropriate remedies with respect to 

(a) REQUIREMENTS FOR RELIEF.— 

“(1) PROSPECTIVE RELIEF.—(A) Prospective 
relief in any civil action with respect to pris- 
on conditions shall extend no further than 
necessary to correct the violation of the Fed- 
eral right of a particular plaintiff or plain- 
tiffs. The court shall not grant or approve 
any prospective relief unless the court finds 
that such relief is narrowly drawn, extends 
no further than necessary to correct the vio- 
lation of the Federal right, and is the least 
intrusive means necessary to correct the vio- 
lation of the Federal right. The court shall 
give substantial weight to any adverse im- 
pact on public safety or the operation of a 
criminal justice system caused by the relief. 

) The court shall not order any prospec- 
tive relief that requires or permits a govern- 
ment official to exceed his or her authority 
under State or local law or otherwise vio- 
lates State or local law, unless— 

) Federal law permits such relief to be 
ordered in violation of State or local law; 

(ii) the relief is necessary to correct the 
violation of a Federal right; and 

*“(iii) no other relief will correct the viola- 
tion of the Federal right. 

“(C) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize the courts, in exercising 
their remedial powers, to order the construc- 
tion of prisons or the raising of taxes, or to 
repeal or detract from otherwise applicable 
limitations on the remedial powers of the 
courts. 

*(2) PRELIMINARY INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.—In 
any civil action with respect to prison condi- 
tions, to the extent otherwise authorized by 
law, the court may enter a temporary re- 
straining order or an order for preliminary 
injunctive relief. Preliminary injunctive re- 
lief must be narrowly drawn, extend no fur- 
ther than necessary to correct the harm the 
court finds requires preliminary relief, and 
be the least intrusive means necessary to 
correct that harm. The court shall give sub- 
stantial weight to any adverse impact on 
public safety or the operation of a criminal 
justice system caused by the preliminary re- 
lief and shall respect the principles of com- 
ity set out in paragraph (1) B) in tailoring 
any preliminary relief. Preliminary injunc- 
tive relief shall automatically expire on the 
date that is 90 days after its entry, unless 
the court makes the findings required under 
subsection (a)(1) for the entry of prospective 
relief and makes the order final before the 
expiration of the 90-day period. 

8) PRISONER RELEASE ORDER.—(A) In any 
civil action with respect to prison condi- 
tions, no prisoner release order shall be en- 
tered unless— 

**(1) a court has previously entered an order 
for less intrusive relief that has failed to 
remedy the deprivation of the Federal right 
sought to be remedied through the prisoner 
release order; and 

(ii) the defendant has had a reasonable 
amount of time to comply with the previous 
court orders. 

) In any civil action in Federal court 
with respect to prison conditions, a prisoner 
release order shall be entered only by a 
three-judge court in accordance with section 
2284 of title 28, if the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (E) have been met. 

“(C) A party seeking a prisoner release 
order in Federal court shall file with any re- 
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quest for such relief, a request for a three- 
judge court and materials sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that the requirements of subpara- 
graph (A) have been met. 

"(D) If the requirements under subpara- 
graph (A) have been met, a Federal judge be- 
fore whom a civil action with respect to pris- 
on conditions is pending who believes that a 
prison release order should be considered 
may sua sponte request the convening of a 
three-judge court to determine whether a 
prisoner release order should be entered. 

E) The three-judge court shall enter a 
prisoner release order only if the court finds 
by clear and convincing evidence that— 

“(i) crowding is the primary cause of the 
violation of a Federal right; and 

ii) no other relief will remedy the viola- 
tion of the Federal right. 

"(F) Any State or local official or unit of 
government whose jurisdiction or function 
includes the appropriation of funds for the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
program facilities, or the prosecution or cus- 
tody of persons who may be released from, or 
not admitted to, a prison as a result of a 
prisoner release order shall have standing to 
oppose the imposition or continuation in ef- 
fect of such relief and to seek termination of 
such relief, and shall have the right to inter- 
vene in any proceeding relating to such re- 
lief. 

**(b) TERMINATION OF RELIEF.— 

**(1) TERMINATION OF PROSPECTIVE RELIEF.— 
(A) In any civil action with respect to prison 
conditions in which prospective relief is or- 
dered, such relief shall be terminable upon 
the motion of any party or intervener— 

“(i) 2 years after the date the court grant- 
ed or approved the prospective relief; 

(Ii) 1 year after the date the court has en- 
tered an order denying termination of pro- 
spective relief under this paragraph; or 

"(iii)in the case of an order issued on or 
before the date of enactment of the Prison 
Litigation Reform Act, 2 years after such 
date of enactment. 

B) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
the parties from agreeing to terminate or 
modify relief before the relief is terminated 
under subparagraph (A). 

“(2) IMMEDIATE TERMINATION OF PROSPEC- 
TIVE RELIEF.—In any civil action with re- 
spect to prison conditions, a defendant or in- 
tervener shall be entitled to the immediate 
termination of any prospective relief if the 
relief was approved or granted in the absence 
of a finding by the court that the relief is 
narrowly drawn, extends no further than 
necessary to correct the violation of the Fed- 
eral right, and is the least intrusive means 
necessary to correct the violation of the Fed- 
eral right. 

(3) LIMITATION.—Prospective relief shall 
not terminate if the court makes written 
findings based on the record that prospective 
relief remains necessary to correct a current 
or ongoing violation of the Federal right, ex- 
tends no further than necessary to correct 
the violation of the Federal right, and that 
the prospective relief is narrowly drawn and 
the least intrusive means to correct the vio- 
lation. 

“(4) TERMINATION OR MODIFICATION OF RE- 
LIEF.—Nothing in this section shall prevent 
any party or intervener from seeking modi- 
fication or termination before the relief is 
terminable under paragraph (1) or (2), to the 
extent that modification or termination 
would otherwise be legally permissible. 

“(c) SETTLEMENTS.— 

“(1) CONSENT DECREES.—In any civil action 
with respect to prison conditions, the court 
shall not enter or approve a consent decree 
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unless it complies with the limitations on re- 
lief set forth in subsection (a). 

*(2) PRIVATE SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS.— 
(A) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
parties from entering into a private settle- 
ment agreement that does not comply with 
the limitations on relief set forth in sub- 
section (a), if the terms of that agreement 
are not subject to court enforcement other 
than the reinstatement of the civil proceed- 
ing that the agreement settled. 

B) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
any party claiming that a private settlement 
agreement has been breached from seeking 
in State court any remedy available under 
State law. 

"(d) STATE LAW REMEDIES.—The limita- 
tions on remedies in this section shall not 
apply to relief entered by a State court based 
solely upon claims arising under State law. 

(e) PROCEDURE FOR MOTIONS AFFECTING 
PROSPECTIVE RELIEF.— 

“(1) GENERALLY.—The court shall promptly 
rule on any motion to modify or terminate 
prospective relief in a civil action with re- 
spect to prison conditions. 

02) AUTOMATIC STAY.—Any prospective re- 
lief subject to a pending motion shall be 
automatically stayed during the period— 

"(A)i) beginning on the 30th day after 
such motion is filed, in the case of a motion 
made under paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection 
(b); or 

(ii) beginning on the 180th day after such 
motion is filed, in the case of a motion made 
under any other law; and 

B) ending on the date the court enters a 
final order ruling on the motion. 

„ SPECIAL MASTERS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) In any civil action in 
a Federal court with respect to prison condi- 
tions, the court may appoint a special mas- 
ter who shall be disinterested and objective 
and who will give due regard to the public 
safety, to conduct hearings on the record and 
prepare proposed findings of fact. 

B) The court shall appoint a special mas- 
ter under this subsection during the reme- 
dial phase of the action only upon a finding 
that the remedial phase will be sufficiently 
complex to warrant the appointment. 

02) APPOINTMENT.—(A) If the court deter- 
mines that the appointment of a special mas- 
ter is necessary, the court shall request that 
the defendant institution and the plaintiff 
each submit a list of not more than 5 persons 
to serve as a special master. 

B) Each party shall have the opportunity 
to remove up to 3 persons from the opposing 
party's list. 

„) The court shall select the master from 
the persons remaining on the list after the 
operation of subparagraph (B). 

“(3) INTERLOCUTORY APPEAL.—Any party 
shall have the right to an interlocutory ap- 
peal of the judge’s selection of the special 
master under this subsection, on the ground 
of partiality. 

(4) COMPENSATION.—The compensation to 
be allowed to a special master under this sec- 
tion shall be based on an hourly rate not 
greater than the hourly rate established 
under section 3006A for payment of court-ap- 
pointed counsel, plus costs reasonably in- 
curred by the special master. Such com- 
pensation and costs shall be paid with funds 
appropriated to the Judiciary. 

"(5) REGULAR REVIEW OF APPOINTMENT.—In 
any civil action with respect-to prison condi- 
tions in which a special master is appointed 
under this subsection, the court shall review 
the appointment of the special master every 
6 months to determine whether the services 
of the special master continue to be required 
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under paragraph (1). In no event shall the ap- 
pointment of a special master extend beyond 
the termination of the relief. 

*(6) LIMITATIONS ON POWERS AND DUTIES.—A 
special master appointed under this sub- 
section— 

“(A) may be authorized by a court to con- 
duct hearings and prepare proposed findings 
of fact, which shall be made on the record; 

“(B) shall not make any findings or com- 
munications ex parte; 

(C) may be authorized by a court to assist 
in the development of remedial plans; and 

"(D) may be removed at any time, but 
shall be relieved of the appointment upon 
the termination of relief. 

*(g) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

"(1) the term ‘consent decree’ means any 
relief entered by the court that is based in 
whole or in part upon the consent or acquies- 
cence of the parties but does not include pri- 
vate settlements; 

“(2) the term ‘civil action with respect to 
prison conditions' means any civil proceed- 
ing arising under Federal law with respect to 
the conditions of confinement or the effects 
of actions by government officials on the 
lives of persons confined in prison, but does 
not include habeas corpus proceedings chal- 
lenging the fact or duration of confinement 
in prison; 

3) the term ‘prisoner’ means any person 
subject to incarceration, detention, or ad- 
mission to any facility who is accused of, 
convicted of, sentenced for, or adjudicated 
delinquent for, violations of criminal law or 
the terms and conditions of parole, proba- 
tion, pretrial release, or diversionary pro- 


gram; 

*(4) the term 'prisoner release order' in- 
cludes any order, including a temporary re- 
straining order or preliminary injunctive re- 
lief, that has the purpose or effect of reduc- 
ing or limiting the prison population, or that 
directs the release from or nonadmission of 
prisoners to a prison; 

*(5) the term ‘prison’ means any Federal, 
State, or local facility that incarcerates or 
detains juveniles or adults accused of, con- 
victed of, sentenced for, or adjudicated delin- 
quent for, violations of criminal law; 

"(6) the term ‘private settlement agree- 
ment’ means an agreement entered into 
among the parties that is not subject to judi- 
cial enforcement other than the reinstate- 
ment of the civil proceeding that the agree- 
ment settled; 

“(7) the term ‘prospective relief’ means all 
relief other than compensatory monetary 

S; 

*(8) the term ‘special master’ means any 
person appointed by a Federal court pursu- 
ant to Rule 53 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure or pursuant to any inherent power 
of the court to exercise the powers of a mas- 
ter, regardless of the title or description 
given by the court; and 

**(9) the term ‘relief means all relief in any 
form that may be granted or approved by the 
court, and includes consent decrees but does 
not include private settlement agreements.”’. 

(b) APPLICATION OF AMENDMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 3626 of title 18, 
United States Code, as amended by this sec- 
tion, shall apply with respect to all prospec- 
tive relief whether such relief was originally 
granted or approved before, on, or after the 
date of the enactment of this title. 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsections 
(b) and (d) of section 20409 of the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994 are repealed. 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of subchapter C of 
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chapter 229 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 
“3626. Appropriate remedies with respect to 
prison conditions.“ 
SEC. 803. AMENDMENTS TO CIVIL RIGHTS OF IN- 
STITUTIONALIZED PERSONS ACT. 

(a) INITIATION OF CIVIL ACTIONS.—Section 
3(c) of the Civil Rights of Institutionalized 
Persons Act (42 U.S.C. 1997a(c)) (referred to 
in this section as the Act“) is amended to 
read as follows: 

**(c) The Attorney General shall personally 
sign any complaint filed pursuant to this 
section.". 

(b) CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS.—Section 
4 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 1997b) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a 

(A) by striking he“ each place it appears 
and inserting the Attorney General"; and 

(B) by striking his“ and inserting the 
Attorney General's"; and 

(2) by amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

**(b) The Attorney General shall personally 
sign any certification made pursuant to this 
section.". 

(c) INTERVENTION IN ACTIONS.—Section 5 of 
the Act (42 U.S.C. 1997c) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking he“ each 
place it appears and inserting the Attorney 
General"; and 

(B) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

**(2) The Attorney General shall personally 
sign any certification made pursuant to this 
section.“; and 

(2) by amending subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

**(c) The Attorney General shall personally 
sign any motion to intervene made pursuant 
to this section.“. 

(d) SUITS BY PRISONERS.—Section 7 of the 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1997e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

*SEC. 7. SUITS BY PRISONERS. 

(a) APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
REMEDIES.—No action shall be brought with 
respect to prison conditions under section 
1979 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (42 U.S.C. 1983), or any other Federal 
law, by a prisoner confined in any jail, pris- 
on, or other correctional facility until such 
administrative remedies as are available are 
exhausted. 

*(b) FAILURE OF STATE TO ADOPT OR AD- 
HERE TO ADMINISTRATIVE GRIEVANCE PROCE- 
DURE.—The failure of a State to adopt or ad- 
here to an administrative grievance proce- 
dure shall not constitute the basis for an ac- 
tion under section 3 or 5 of this Act. 

**(c) DISMISSAL.—(1) The court shall on its 
own motion or on the motion of a party dis- 
miss any action brought with respect to pris- 
on conditions under section 1979 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (42 U.S.C. 
1983), or any other Federal law, by a prisoner 
confined in any jail, prison, or other correc- 
tional facility if the court is satisfied that 
the action is frivolous, malicious, fails to 
state a claim upon which relief can be grant- 
ed, or seeks monetary relief from a defend- 
ant who is immune from such relief. 

*(2) In the event that a claim is, on its 
face, frivolous, malicious, fails to state a 
claim upon which relief can be granted, or 
seeks monetary relief from a defendant who 
is immune from such relief, the court may 
dismiss the underlying claim without first 
requiring the exhaustion of administrative 
remedies. 

*(d) ATTORNEY'S FEES.—(1) In any action 
brought by a prisoner who is confined to any 
jail, prison, or other correctional facility, in 
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which attorney's fees are authorized under 
section 2 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (42 U.S.C. 1988), such fees shall 
not be awarded, except to the extent that— 

“(A) the fee was directly and reasonably 
incurred in proving an actual violation of 
the plaintiff's rights protected by a statute 
pursuant to which a fee may be awarded 
under section 2 of the Revised Statutes; and 

“(BXi) the amount of the fee is proportion- 
ately related to the court ordered relief for 
the violation; or 

„(i) the fee was directly and reasonably 
incurred in enforcing the relief ordered for 
the violation. 

*(2) Whenever a monetary judgment is 
awarded in an action described in paragraph 
(1), a portion of the judgment (not to exceed 
25 percent) shall be applied to satisfy the 
amount of attorney's fees awarded against 
the defendant. If the award of attorney's fees 
is not greater than 150 percent of the judg- 
ment, the excess shall be paid by the defend- 
ant. 

"(3) No award of attorney's fees in an ac- 
tion described in paragraph (1) shall be based 
on an hourly rate greater than 150 percent of 
the hourly rate established under section 
3006A of title 18, United States Code, for pay- 
ment of court-appointed counsel. 

*(4) Nothing in this subsection shall pro- 
hibit a prisoner from entering into an agree- 
ment to pay an attorney's fee in an amount 
greater than the amount authorized under 
this subsection, if the fee is paid by the indi- 
vidual rather than by the defendant pursu- 
ant to section 2 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (42 U.S.C. 1988). 

e) LIMITATION ON RECOVERY.—No Federal 
civil action may be brought by a prisoner 
confined in a jail, prison, or other correc- 
tional facility, for mental or emotional in- 
jury suffered while in custody without a 
prior showing of physical injury. 

"(f) HEARINGS.—(1) To the extent prac- 
ticable, in any action brought with respect 
to prison conditions in Federal court pursu- 
ant to section 1979 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (42 U.S.C. 1983), or any 
other Federal law, by a prisoner confined in 
any jail, prison, or other correctional facil- 
ity, pretrial proceedings in which the pris- 
oner's participation is required or permitted 
Shall be conducted by telephone, video con- 
ference, or other telecommunications tech- 
nology without removing the prisoner from 
the facility in which the prisoner is confined. 

(2) Subject to the agreement of the offi- 
cial of the Federal, State, or local unit of 
government with custody over the prisoner, 
hearings may be conducted at the facility in 
which the prisoner is confined. To the extent 
practicable, the court shall allow counsel to 
participate by telephone, video conference, 
or other communications technology in any 
hearing held at the facility. 

“(g) WAIVER OF REPLY.—(1) Any defendant 
may waive the right to reply to any action 
brought by a prisoner confined in any jail, 
prison, or other correctional facility under 
section 1979 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (42 U.S.C. 1983) or any other 
Federal law. Notwithstanding any other law 
or rule of procedure, such waiver shall not 
constitute an admission of the allegations 
contained in the complaint. No relief shall 
be granted to the plaintiff unless a reply has 
been filed. 

*(2) The court may requise any defendant 
to reply to a complaint brought under this 
section if it finds that the plaintiff has a rea- 
sonable opportunity to prevail on the merits. 

“(h) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘prisoner’ means any person incar- 
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cerated or detained in any facility who is ac- 
cused of, convicted of, sentenced for, or adju- 
dicated delinquent for, violations of criminal 
law or the terms and conditions of parole, 
probation, pretrial release, or diversionary 


(e) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Section 8 of the 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1997f) is amended by striking 
“his report“ and inserting the report“. 

(f) NOTICE TO FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS.—Sec- 
tion 10 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 1997h) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking his action" and inserting 
“the action"; and 

(2) by striking he is satisfied" and insert- 
ing the Attorney General is satisfied". 

SEC. 804. PROCEEDINGS IN FORMA PAUPERIS. 

(a) FILING FEES.—Section 1915 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking (a) Any" and inserting 
“(a)(1) Subject to subsection (b), any”; 

(B) by striking and costs”; 

(C) by striking makes affidavit" and in- 
serting submits an affidavit that includes a 
statement of all assets such prisoner pos- 


(D) by striking such costs" and inserting 
“such fees”; 

(E) by striking “he” each place it appears 
and inserting the person“; 

(F) by adding immediately after paragraph 

(1), the following new paragraph: 

(2) A prisoner seeking to bring a civil ac- 
tion or appeal a judgment in a civil action or 
proceeding without prepayment of fees or se- 
curity therefor, in addition to filing the affi- 
davit filed under paragraph (1), shall submit 
a certified copy of the trust fund account 
statement (or institutional equivalent) for 
the prisoner for the 6-month period imme- 
diately preceding the filing of the complaint 
or notice of appeal, obtained from the appro- 
priate official of each prison at which the 
prisoner is or was confined."; and 

(G) by striking An appeal" and inserting 
*(3) An appeal"; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) as subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f), 
respectively; 

(3) by inserting after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

bg) Notwithstanding subsection (a), if a 
prisoner brings a civil action or files an ap- 
peal in forma pauperis, the prisoner shall be 
required to pay the full amount of a filing 
fee. The court shall assess and, when funds 
exist, collect, as a partial payment of any 
court fees required by law, an initial partial 
filing fee of 20 percent of the greater of— 

“(A) the average monthly deposits to the 
prisoner’s account; or 

„B) the average monthly balance in the 
prisoner’s account for the 6-month period 
immediately preceding the filing of the com- 
plaint or notice of appeal. 

*(2) After payment of the initial partial 
filing fee, the prisoner shall be required to 
make monthly payments of 20 percent of the 
preceding month’s income credited to the 
prisoner’s account. The agency having cus- 
tody of the prisoner shall forward payments 
from the prisoner’s account to the clerk of 
the court each time the amount in the ac- 
count exceeds $10 until the filing fees are 


paid. 

*(3) In no event shall the filing fee col- 
lected exceed the amount of fees permitted 
by statute for the commencement of a civil 
action or an appeal of a civil action or crimi- 
nal judgment. 

**(4) In no event shall & prisoner be prohib- 
ited from bringing a civil action or appealing 
& civil or criminal judgment for the reason 
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that the prisoner has no assets and no means 
by which to pay the initial partial filing 
fee.”’; 

(4) in subsection (c), as redesignated by 
paragraph (2), by striking subsection (a) of 
this section" and inserting subsections (a) 
and (b) and the prepayment of any partial 
filing fee as may be required under sub- 
section (b)“; and 

(5) by amending subsection (e), as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2), to read as follows: 

“(eX1) The court may request an attorney 

to represent any person unable to afford 
counsel. 
*(2) Notwithstanding any filing fee, or any 
portion thereof, that may have been paid, 
the court shall dismiss the case at any time 
if the court determines that— 

**(A) the allegation of poverty is untrue; or 

) the action or appeal 

**(1) is frivolous or malicious; 

(ii) fails to state a claim on which relief 
may be granted; or 

„(iii) seeks monetary relief against a de- 
fendant who is immune from such relief.“ 

(b) EXCEPTION TO DISCHARGE OF DEBT IN 
BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDING.—Section 523(a) of 
title 11, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (16), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting “‘; or"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 

ph: 


paragraph: 

(17) for a fee imposed by a court for the 
filng of & case, motion, complaint, or ap- 
peal, or for other costs and expenses assessed 
with respect to such filing, ess of an 
assertion of poverty by the debtor under sec- 
tion 1915 (b) or (f) of title 28, or the debtor's 
status as a prisoner, as defined in section 
1915(h) of title 28.". 

(c) CosTs.—Section 1915(f) of title 28, 
United States Code (as redesignated by sub- 
section (a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking ''(f) Judgment“ and insert- 
ing ‘*(f)(1) Judgment“: 

(2) by striking cases“ and inserting pro- 
ceedings”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(2XA) If the judgment against a prisoner 
includes the payment of costs under this sub- 
section, the prisoner shall be required to pay 
the full amount of the costs ordered. 

) The prisoner shall be required to 
make payments for costs under this sub- 
section in the same manner as is provided for 
filing fees under subsection (a)(2). 

“(C) In no event shall the costs collected 
exceed the amount of the costs ordered by 
the court.“ 

(d) SUCCESSIVE CLAIMS.—Section 1915 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

*(g) In no event shall a prisoner bring a 
civil action or appeal a judgment in a civil 
action or proceeding under this section if the 
prisoner has, on 3 or more prior occasions, 
while incarcerated or detained in any facil- 
ity, brought an action or appeal in a court of 
the United States that was dismissed on the 
grounds that it is frivolous, malicious, or 
fails to state a claim upon which relief may 
be granted, unless the prisoner is under im- 
minent danger of serious physical injury.“ 

(e) DEFINITION.—Section 1915 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(h) As used in this section, the term ‘pris- 
oner' means any person incarcerated or de- 
tained in any facility who is accused of, con- 
victed of, sentenced for, or adjudicated delin- 
quent for, violations of criminal law or the 
terms and conditions of parole, probation, 
pretrial release, or diversionary program.". 
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SEC. 805. JUDICIAL SCREENING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 123 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 1915 the following new section: 


*81915A. Screening 

(a) SCREENING.—The court shall review, 
before docketing, if feasible or, in any event, 
as soon as practicable after docketing, a 
complaint in a civil action in which a pris- 
oner seeks redress from a governmental en- 
tity or officer or employee of a governmental 
entity. 

„b) GROUNDS FOR DISMISSAL.—On review, 
the court shall identify cognizable claims or 
dismiss the complaint, or any portion of the 
complaint, if the complaint— 

(J) is frivolous, malicious, or fails to state 
a claim upon which relief may be granted; or 

(2) seeks monetary relief from a defend- 
ant who is immune from such relief. 

*(c) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘prisoner’ means any person incar- 
cerated or detained in any facility who is ac- 
cused of, convicted of, sentenced for, or adju- 
dicated delinquent for, violations of criminal 
law or the terms and conditions of parole, 
probation, pretrial release, or diversionary 


program.". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis 
for chapter 123 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 1915 the following new 
item: 
*1915A. Screening.“ 
SEC. 806. FEDERAL TORT CLAIMS. 

Section 1346(b) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

m by striking (b)“ and inserting “(b)(1)”; 
an 


(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) No person convicted of a felony who is 
incarcerated while awaiting sentencing or 
while serving a sentence may bring a civil 
action against the United States or an agen- 
cy, officer, or employee of the Government, 
for mental or emotional injury suffered 
while in custody without a prior showing of 
physical injury.“. 

SEC. 807. PAYMENT OF DAMAGE AWARD IN SATIS- 
FACTION OF PENDING RESTITUTION 
ORDERS. 

Any compensatory damages awarded to a 
prisoner in connection with a civil action 
brought against any Federal, State, or local 
jail, prison, or correctional facility or 
against any official or agent of such jail, 
prison, or correctional facility, shall be paid 
directly to satisfy any outstanding restitu- 
tion orders pending against the prisoner. The 
remainder of any such award after full pay- 
ment of all pending restitution orders shall 
be forwarded to the prisoner. 

SEC. 808. NOTICE TO CRIME VICTIMS OF PEND- 
ING DAMAGE AWARD. 

Prior to payment of any compensatory 
damages awarded to a prisoner in connection 
with a civil action brought against any Fed- 
eral, State, or local jail, prison, or correc- 
tional facility or against any official or 
agent of such jail, prison, or correctional fa- 
cility, reasonable efforts shall be made to 
notify the victims of the crime for which the 
prisoner was convicted and incarcerated con- 
cerning the pending payment of any such 
compensatory damages. 

SEC. 809. EARNED RELEASE CREDIT OR GOOD 
TIME CREDIT REVOCATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 123 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

“§ 1932. Revocation of earned release credit 


“In any civil action brought by an adult 
convicted of a crime and confined in a Fed- 
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eral correctional facility, the court may 
order the revocation of such earned good 
time credit under section 3624(b) of title 18, 
United States Code, that has not yet vested, 
if, on its own motion or the motion of any 
party, the court finds that— 

"(1) the claim was filed for a malicious 


purpose; 

2) the claim was filed solely to harass the 
party against which it was filed; or 

*(3) the claimant testifies falsely or other- 
wise knowingly presents false evidence or in- 
formation to the court.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis 
for chapter 123 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 1931 the following: 

“1932. Revocation of earned release credit. 

(c) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3624 OF TITLE 
18.—Section 3624(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1).— 

(A) by striking the first sentence; 

(B) in the second sentence— 

(i) by striking A prisoner" and inserting 
“Subject to paragraph (2), a prisoner”; 

(ii) by striking for a crime of violence,''; 
and 

(iii) by striking ‘‘such”’; 

(C) in the third sentence, by striking ''If 
the Bureau" and inserting ''Subject to para- 
graph (2), if the Bureau"; 

(D) by striking the fourth sentence and in- 
serting the following: In awarding credit 
under this section, the Bureau shall consider 
whether the prisoner, during the relevant pe- 
riod, has earned, or is making satisfactory 
progress toward earning, a high school di- 
ploma or an equivalent degree."; and 

(E) in the sixth sentence, by striking 
“Credit for the last“ and inserting ''Subject 
to paragraph (2), credit for the last''; and 

(2) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

*(2) Notwithstanding any other law, credit 
awarded under this subsection after the date 
of enactment of the Prison Litigation Re- 
form Act shall vest on the date the prisoner 
is released from custody." 

SEC. 810. SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of this title, an amend- 
ment made by this title, or the application 
of such provision or amendment to any per- 
son or circumstance is held to be unconstitu- 
tional, the remainder of this title, the 
amendments made by this title, and the ap- 
plication of the provisions of such to any 
person or circumstance shall not be affected 
thereby. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1996.". 

(b) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
programs, projects or activities provided for 
in the District of Columbia Appropriations 
Act, 1996 at a rate of operations and to the 
extent and in the manner provided as fol- 
lows, to be effective as if it had been enacted 
into law as the regular appropriations Act: 

AN ACT 

Making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activi- 
ties chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1996, and for other 
purposes. 

TITLE I—FISCAL YEAR 1996 
APPROPRIATIONS 
FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

For payment to the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, 
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$660,000,000, as authorized by section 502(a) of 
the District of Columbia Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act, Pub- 
lic Law 93-198, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 
47-3406.1). 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO RETIREMENT 
FUNDS 


For the Federal contribution to the Police 
Officers and Fire Fighters’, Teachers’, and 
Judges’ Retirement Funds, as authorized by 
the District of Columbia Retirement Reform 
Act, approved November 17, 1979 (93 Stat. 866; 
Public Law 96-122), $52,070,000. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION FOR EDUCATION 
REFORM 


For a Federal contribution to Education 
Reform, $14,930,000 which shall be deposited 
into an escrow account of the District of Co- 
lumbia Financial Responsibility and Man- 
agement Assistance Authority, pursuant to 
section 205 of Public Law 104-8, approved 
April 17, 1995 (109 Stat. 131), and shall be dis- 
bursed from such account pursuant to the in- 
structions of the Authority and in accord- 
ance with title II of this Act, where applica- 
ble, as follows: 

$200,000 shall be available for payments to 
charter schools; 

$300,000 shall be available for the Public 
Charter School Board; 

$2,000,000 shall be transferred directly, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, to 
the United States Department of Education 
for awarding grants to carry out Even Start 
programs in the District of Columbia as pro- 
vided for in Subtitle C of title II of this Act; 

$1,250,000 shall be available to establish 
core curriculum, content standards, and as- 
sessments; 

$500,000 shall be available for payment to 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration for the costs of developing 
engineering plans for donated work on Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school facilities; 

$100,000 shall be available to develop a plan 
for a residential school; 

$860,000 shall be available for the District 
Education and Learning Technologies Ad- 
vancement Council; 

$1,450,000 shall be available to the District 
Employment and Learning Center; 

$1,000,000 shall be available for a profes- 
sional development program for teachers and 
administrators administered by the non- 
profit corporation selected under section 2701 
of title II of this Act; 

$1,450,000 shall be available for the Jobs for 
D.C. Graduates Program; 

$70,000 shall be available for the Everybody 
Wins program: Provided, That $35,000 of this 
amount shall not be available until the Su- 
perintendent certifies to the Chairman of the 
District of Columbia Financial Responsibil- 
ity and Management Assistance Authority 
that he has raised a like amount from pri- 
vate sources; 

$100,000 shall be available for the Fit Kids 
program: Provided, 'That $50,000 of this 
amount shall not be available until the Su- 
perintendent certifies to the Chairman of the 
District of Columbia Financial Responsibil- 
ity and Management Assistance Authority 
that he has raised a like amount from pri- 
vate sources; 

$400,000 shall be available to the District of 
Columbia Public Schools to improve security 
(such as installing electronic door locking 
devices) at such schools, including at a mini- 
mum the following schools: Winston Edu- 
cation Center; McKinley High School; Ballou 
High School; and Cardozo High School; and 

$5,250,000 shall be available pursuant to a 
plan developed by the Superintendent of the 
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District of Columbia Public Schools, in con- 
sultation with public and private entities, 
for repair, modernization, maintenance and 
planning consistent with subtitle A and sub- 
title F of title II of this Act, the August 14, 
1995 recommendations of the Superintend- 
ent's Task Force on Education Infrastruc- 
ture for the 21st Century" and the June 13, 
1995 “Accelerating Education Reform in the 
District of Columbia: Building on BESST”’: 
Provided, 'That not more than $250,000 of this 
amount may be available for planning: Pro- 
vided further, That these funds shall be avail- 
able for repair, modernization, maintenance 
of classroom buildings: Provided further, That 
these funds shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 
DIVISION OF EXPENSES 

The following amounts are appropriated 
for the District of Columbia for the current 
fiscal year out of the general fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided. 

GOVERNMENTAL DIRECTION AND SUPPORT 

Governmental direction and support, 
$149,130,000 and 1,498 full-time equivalent po- 
sitions (end of year) (including $117,464,000 
and 1,158 full-time equivalent positions from 
local funds, $2,464,000 and 5 full-time equiva- 
lent positions from Federal funds, $4,474,000 
and 71 full-time equivalent positions from 
other funds, and $24,728,000 and 264 full-time 
equivalent positions from  intra-District 
funds): Provided, That not to exceed $2,500 for 
the Mayor, $2,500 for the Chairman of the 
Council of the District of Columbia, and 
$2,500 for the City Administrator shall be 
available from this appropriation for expend- 
WM for official purposes: Provided further, 

t any program fees collected from the 

"€ of debt shall be available for the 
payment of expenses of the debt manage- 
ment program of the District of Columbia: 
Provided further, That no revenues from Fed- 
eral sources shall be used to support the op- 
erations or activities of the Statehood Com- 
mission and Statehood Compact Commis- 
sion: Provided further, That the District of 
Columbia shall identify the sources of fund- 
ing for Admission to Statehood from its own 
locally-generated revenues: Provided further, 
That $29,500,000 is for pay-as-you-go capital 
projects of which $1,500,000 shall be for a cap- 
ital needs assessment study, and $28,000,000 
shall be for a new financial management sys- 
tem, if so determined following the evalua- 
tion and review process subsequently de- 
scribed in this paragraph, of which $2,000,000 
shall be used to develop a needs analysis and 
assessment of the existing financial manage- 
ment environment, and the remaining 
$26,000,000 shall be used to procure the nec- 
essary hardware and installation of new soft- 
ware, conversion, testing and training: Pro- 
vided further, That the $26,000,000 shall not be 
obligated or expended until: (1) the District 
of Columbia Financial Responsibility and 
Management Assistance Authority submits a 
report to the Committees on Appropriations 
of the House and the Senate, the Committee 
on Governmental Reform and Oversight of 
the House, and the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs of the Senate reporting the 
results of à needs analysis and assessment of 
the existing financial management environ- 
ment, specifying the deficiencies in, and rec- 
ommending necessary improvements to or 
replacement of the District's financial man- 
agement system including a detailed expla- 
nation of each recommendatjon and its esti- 
mated cost; and (2) 30 days lapse after receipt 
of the report by Congress. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION 

Economic development and regulation, 
$140,983,000 and 1,692 full-time equivalent po- 
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sitions (end-of-year) (including  $68,203,000 
and 698 full-time equivalent positions from 
local funds, $38,792,000 and 509 full-time 
equivalent positions from Federal funds, 
$17,658,000 and 258 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions from other funds, and $16,330,000 and 227 
full-time equivalent positions from intra- 
District funds): Provided, That the District of 
Columbia Housing Finance Agency, estab- 
lished by section 201 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Housing Finance Agency Act, effec- 
tive March 3, 1979 (D.C. Law 2-135; D.C. Code, 
Sec. 45-2111), based upon its capability of re- 
payments as determined each year by the 
Council of the District of Columbia from the 
Housing Finance Agency's annual audited fi- 
nancial statements to the Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall repay to the general 
fund an amount equal to the appropriated 
administrative costs plus interest at a rate 
of four percent per annum for a term of 15 
years, with a deferral of payments for the 
first three years: Provided further, 'That not- 
withstanding the foregoing provision, the ob- 
ligation to repay all or part of the amounts 
due shall be subject to the rights of the own- 
ers of any bonds or notes issued by the Hous- 
ing Finance Agency and shall be repaid to 
the District of Columbia government only 
from available operating revenues of the 
Housing Finance Agency that are in excess 
of the amounts required for debt service, re- 
serve funds, and operating expenses: Provided 
further, That upon commencement of the 
debt service payments, such payments shall 
be deposited into the general fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
PUBLIC SAFETY AND JUSTICE 

Public safety and justice, including pur- 
chase of 135 passenger-carrying vehicles for 
replacement only, including 130 for police- 
type use and five for fire-type use, without 
regard to the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year, $963,848,000 
and 11,544 full-time equivalent positions 
(end-of-year) (including $940,631,000 and 11,365 
full-time equivalent positions from local 
funds, $8,942,000 and 70 full-time equivalent 
positions from Federal funds, $5,160,000 and 4 
full-time equivalent positions from other 
funds, and $9,115,000 and 105 full-time equiva- 
lent positions from intra-District funds): 
Provided, That the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment is authorized to replace not to ex- 
ceed 25 passenger-carrying vehicles and the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia 
is authorized to replace not to exceed five 
passenger-carrying vehicles annually when- 
ever the cost of repair to any damaged vehi- 
cle exceeds three-fourths of the cost of the 
replacement: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $500,000 shall be available from this 
appropriation for the Chief of Police for the 
prevention and detection of crime: Provided 
further, That the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment shall provide quarterly reports to 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate on efforts to increase effi- 
ciency and improve the professionalism in 
the department: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, or 
Mayor's Order 86-45, issued March 18, 1986, 
the Metropolitan Police Department's dele- 
gated small purchase authority shall be 
$500,000: Provided further, That the District of 
Columbia government may not require the 
Metropolitan Police Department to submit 
to any other procurernent review process, or 
to obtain the approval of or be restricted in 
any manner by any official or employee of 
the District of Columbia government, for 
purchases that do not exceed $500,000: Pro- 
vided further, That $250,000 is used for the 
Georgetown Summer Detail; $200,000 is used 
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for East of the River Detail; $100,000 is used 
for Adams Morgan Detail; and $100,000 is used 
for the Capitol Hill Summer Detail: Provided 
further, That the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment shall employ an authorized level of 
sworn officers not to be less than 3,800 sworn 
officers for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1996: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated for expenses under the District of Co- 
lumbia Criminal Justice Act, approved Sep- 
tember 3, 1974 (88 Stat. 1090; Public Law 93- 
412; D.C. Code, sec. 11-2601 et seq.), for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, shall 
be available for obligations incurred under 
the Act in each fiscal year since inception in 
the fiscal year 1975: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated for expenses under the 
District of Columbia Neglect Representation 
Equity Act of 1984, effective March 13, 1985 
(D.C. Law 5-129; D.C. Code, sec. 16-2304), for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, 
shall be available for obligations incurred 
under the Act in each fiscal year since incep- 
tion in the fiscal year 1985: Provided further, 
That funds appropriated for expenses under 
the District of Columbia Guardianship, Pro- 
tective Proceedings, and Durable Power of 
Attorney Act of 1986, effective February 27, 
1987 (D.C. Law 6-204; D.C. Code, sec. 21-2060), 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, 
Shall be available for obligations incurred 
under the Act in each fiscal year since incep- 
tion in fiscal year 1989: Provided further, That 
not to exceed $1,500 for the Chief Judge of 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
$1,500 for the Chief Judge of the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia, and $1,500 
for the Executive Officer of the District of 
Columbia Courts shall be available from this 
appropriation for official purposes: Provided 
further, That the District of Columbia shall 
operate and maintain a free, 24-hour tele- 
phone information service whereby residents 
of the area surrounding Lorton prison in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, can promptly ob- 
tain information from District of Columbia 
government officials on all disturbances at 
the prison, including escapes, riots, and simi- 
lar incidents: Provided further, That the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government shall also take 
steps to publicize the availability of the 24- 
hour telephone information service among 
the residents of the area surrounding the 
Lorton prison: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $100,000 of this appropriation shall be 
used to reimburse Fairfax County, Virginia, 
and Prince William County, Virginia, for ex- 
penses incurred by the counties during the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, in rela- 
tion to the Lorton prison complex: Provided 
further, That such reimbursements shall be 
paid in all instances in which the District re- 
quests the counties to provide police, fire, 
rescue, and related services to help deal with 
escapes, fires, riots, and similar disturbances 
involving the prison: Provided further, That 
the Mayor shall reimburse the District of Co- 
lumbia National Guard for expenses incurred 
in connection with services that are per- 
formed in emergencies by the National 
Guard in a militia status and are requested 
by the Mayor, in amounts that shall be 
jointly determined and certified as due and 
payable for these services by the Mayor and 
the Commanding General of the District of 
Columbia National Guard: Provided further, 
That such sums as may be necessary for re- 
imbursement to the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard under the preceding proviso 
shall be available from this appropriation, 
and the availability of the sums shall be 
deemed as constituting payment in advance 
for emergency services involved. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEM 

Public education system, including the de- 
velopment of national defense education pro- 
grams, $795,201,000 and 11,670 full-time equiv- 
alent positions (end-of-year) (including 
$676,251,000 and 9,996 full-time equivalent po- 
sitions from local funds, $87,385,000 and 1,227 
full-time equivalent positions from Federal 
funds, $21,719,000 and 234 full-time equivalent 
positions from other funds, and $9,846,000 and 
213 full-time equivalent positions from intra- 
District funds), to be allocated as follows: 
$580,996,000 and 10,167 full-time equivalent po- 
sitions (including $498,310,000 and 9,014 full- 
time equivalent positions from local funds 
$75,786,000 and 1,058 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions from Federal funds, $4,343,000 and 44 
full-time equivalent positions from other 
funds, and $2,557,000 and 51 full-time equiva- 
lent positions from intra-District funds), for 
the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia; $111,800,000 (including $111,000,000 from 
local funds and $800,000 from intra-District 
funds) shall be allocated for the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Fund; 
$79,396,000 and 1,079 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions (including $45,377,000 and 572 full-time 
equivalent positions from local funds, 
$10,611,000 and 156 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions from Federal funds, $16,922,000 and 189 
full-time equivalent positions from other 
funds, and $6,486,000 and 162 full-time equiva- 
lent positions from intra-District funds) for 
the University of the District of Columbia; 
$20,742,000 and 415 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions (including $19,839,000 and 408 full-time 
equivalent positions from local funds, 
$446,000 and 6 full-time equivalent positions 
from Federal funds, $454,000 and 1 full-time 
equivalent position from other funds, and 
$3,000 from intra-District funds) for the Pub- 
lic Library; $2,267,000 and 9 full-time equiva- 
lent positions (including $1,725,000 and 2 full- 
time equivalent positions from local funds 
and $542,000 and 7 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions from Federal funds) for the Commis- 
sion on the Arts and Humanities: Provided, 
That the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia are authorized to accept not to ex- 
ceed 31 motor vehicles for exclusive use in 
the driver education program: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $2,500 for the Super- 
intendent of Schools, $2,500 for the President 
of the University of the District of Columbia, 
and $2,000 for the Public Librarian shall be 
available from this appropriation for expend- 
itures for official purposes: Provided further, 
That this appropriation shall not be avail- 
able to subsidize the education of non- 
residents of the District of Columbia at the 
University of the District of Columbia, un- 
less the Board of Trustees of the University 
of the District of Columbia adopts, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, a tui- 
tion rate schedule that will establish the tui- 
tion rate for nonresident students at a level 
no lower than the nonresident tuition rate 
charged at comparable public institutions of 
higher education in the metropolitan area. 

EDUCATION REFORM 

Education reform, $14,930,000, to be allo- 
cated as follows: 

$200,000 shall be available for payments to 
charter schools as authorized under Subtitle 
B of title II of this Act; 

$300,000 shall be available for the Public 
Charter School Board as authorized under 
Subtitle B of title II of this Act; 

$2,000,000 shall be transferred directly, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, to 
the United States Department of Education 
for awarding grants to carry out Even Start 
programs in the District of Columbia as pro- 
vided for in Subtitle C of title II of this Act; 
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$1,250,000 shall be available to establish 
core curriculum, content standards, and as- 
sessments as authorized under Subtitle D of 
title II of this Act; 

$500,000 shall be available for payment to 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration for the costs of developing 
engineering plans for donated work on Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school facilities as 
authorized under Subtitle F of title II of this 


Act; 

$100,000 shall be available to develop a plan 
for a residential school as authorized under 
Subtitle G of title II of this Act; 

$860,000 shall be available for the District 
Education and Learning Technologies Ad- 
vancement Council as authorized under Sub- 
title I of title II of this Act; 

$1,450,000 shall be available to the District 
Employment and Learning Center as author- 
ized under Subtitle I of title II of this Act; 

$1,000,000 shall be available for a profes- 
sional development program for teachers and 
administrators administered by the non- 
profit corporation selected under section 2701 
of title II of this Act as authorized under 
Subtitle I of títle II of this Act; 

$1,450,000 shall be available for the Jobs for 
D.C. Graduates Program as authorized under 
Subtitle I of title II of this Act; 

$70,000 shall be available for the Everybody 
Wins program; 
$100,000 shall be available for the Fit Kids 


program; 

$400,000 shall be available to the District of 
Columbia Public Schools to improve security 
(such as installing electronic door locking 
devices) at such schools, including at a mini- 
mum the following schools: Winston Edu- 
cation Center; McKinley High School; Ballou 
High School; and Cardozo High School; and 

$5,250,000 shall be available pursuant to a 
plan developed by the Superintendent of the 
District of Columbia Public Schools, in con- 
sultation with public and private entities, 
for repair, modernization, maintenance and 
planning consistent with subtitle A and sub- 
title F of title II of this Act, the August 14, 
1995 recommendations of the Superintend- 
ent’s Task Force on Education Infrastruc- 
ture for the 21st Century" and the June 13, 
1995 Accelerating Education Reform in the 
District of Columbia: Building on BESST"' 
Provided, That not more than $250,000 of this 
amount may be available for planning: Pro- 
vided further, That these funds shall be avail- 
able for repair, modernization, maintenance 
of classroom buildings: Provided further, That 
these funds shall remain available until ex- 
pended: 
Provided, That the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment shall enter into negotiations with 
Gallaudet University to transfer, at a fair 
market value rate, Hamilton School from 
the District of Columbia to Gallaudet Uni- 
versity with the proceeds, if such a sale 
takes place, deposited into the general fund 
of the District and used to improve public 
School facilities in the same ward as the 
Hamilton School. 

HUMAN SUPPORT SERVICES 

Human support services, $1,855,014,000 and 
6,469 full-time equivalent positions (end-of- 
year) (including $1,076,856,000 and 3,650 full- 
time equivalent positions from local funds, 
$726,685,000 and 2,639 full-time equivalent po- 
sitions from Federal funds, $46,799,000 and 66 
full-time equivalent positions from other 
funds, and $4,674,000 and 114 full-time equiva- 
lent positions from intra-District funds): 
Provided, That $26,000,000 of this appropria- 
tion, to remain available until expended, 
Shall be available solely for District of Co- 
lumbia employees' disability compensation: 
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Provided further, That the District shall not 
provide free government services such as 
water, sewer, solid waste disposal or collec- 
tion, utilities, maintenance, repairs, or simi- 
lar services to any legally constituted pri- 
vate nonprofit organization (as defined in 
section 411(5) of Public Law 100-77, approved 
July 22, 1987) providing emergency shelter 
services in the District, if the District would 
not be qualified to receive reimbursement 
pursuant to the Stewart B. McKinney Home- 
less Assistance Act, approved July 22, 1987 
(101 Stat. 485; Public Law 100-77; 42 U.S.C. 
11301 et seq.). 
PUBLIC WORKS 

Public works, including rental of one pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle for use by the Mayor 
and three passenger-carrying vehicles for use 
by the Council of the District of Columbia 
and purchase of passenger-carrying vehicles 
for replacement only, $297,568,000 and 1,914 
full-time equivalent positions (end-of-year) 
(including $225,915,000 and 1,158 full-time 
equivalent positions from local funds, 
$2,682,000 and 32 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions from Federal funds, $18,342,000 and 68 
full-time equivalent positions from other 
funds, and $50,629,000 and 656 full-time equiv- 
alent positions from intra-District funds): 
Provided, That this appropriation shall not 
be available for collecting ashes or mis- 
ce"aneous refuse from hotels and places of 
business. 

WASHINGTON CONVENTION CENTER FUND 
TRANSFER PAYMENT 

For payment to the Washington Conven- 
tion Center Enterprise Fund, $5,400,000 from 
local funds. 

REPAYMENT OF LOANS AND INTEREST 

For reimbursement to the United States of 
funds loaned in compliance with An Act to 
provide for the establishment of a modern, 
adequate, and efficient hospital center in the 
District of Columbia, approved August 7, 1946 
(60 Stat. 896; Public Law 79-648); section 1 of 
An Act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to borrow funds for 
capital improvement programs and to amend 
provisions of law relating to Federal Govern- 
ment participation in meeting costs of main- 
taining the Nation’s Capital City, approved 
June 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 183; Public Law 85-451; 
D.C. Code, sec. 9-219); section 4 of An Act to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to plan, construct, operate, and 
maintain a sanitary sewer to connect the 
Dulles International Airport with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia system, approved June 12, 
1960 (74 Stat. 211; Public Law 86-515); sections 
723 and 743(f) of the District of Columbia 
Self-Government and Governmental Reorga- 
nization Act of 1973, approved December 24, 
1973, as amended (87 Stat. 821; Public Law 93- 
198; D.C. Code, sec. 47-321, note; 91 Stat. 1156; 
Public Law 95-131; D.C. Code, sec. 9-219, 
note), including interest as required thereby, 
827.787.000 from local funds. 

REPAYMENT OF GENERAL FUND RECOVERY 

DEBT 


For the purpose of eliminating the 
$331,589,000 general fund accumulated deficit 
as of September 30, 1990, $38,678,000 from 
local funds, as authorized by section 461(a) of 
the District of Columbia Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act, ap- 
proved December 24, 1973, as amended (105 
Stat. 540; Public Law 102-106; D.C. Code, sec. 
41-321(a)). 

REPAYMENT OF INTEREST ON SHORT-TERM 

BORROWING 

For repayment of interest on short-term 

borrowing, $9,698,000 from local funds. 
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Pay RENEGOTIATION OR REDUCTION IN 
COMPENSATION 


The Mayor shall reduce appropriations and 
expenditures for personal services in the 
amount of $46,409,000, by decreasing rates of 
compensation for District government em- 
ployees; such decreased rates are to be real- 
ized from employees who are subject to col- 
lective bargaining agreements to the extent 
possible through the renegotiation of exist- 
ing collective bargaining agreements: Pro- 
vided, That, if a sufficient reduction from 
employees who are subject to collective bar- 
gaining agreements is not realized through 
renegotiating existing agreements, the 
Mayor shall decrease rates of compensation 
for such employees, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any collective bargaining agree- 
ments: Provided further, That the Congress 
hereby ratifies and approves legislation en- 
acted by the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia during fiscal year 1995 to reduce the 
compensation and benefits of all employees 
of the District of Columbia government dur- 
ing that fiscal year: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the legislation enacted by the Council of the 
District of Columbia during fiscal year 1995 
to reduce the compensation and benefits of 
all employees of the District of Columbia 
government during that fiscal year shall be 
deemed to have been ratified and approved 
by the Congress during fiscal year 1995. 

RAINY DAY FUND 

For mandatory unavoidable expenditures 
within one or several of the various appro- 
priation headings of this Act, to be allocated 
to the budgets for personal services and non- 
personal services as requested by the Mayor 
and approved by the Council pursuant to the 
procedures in section 4 of the Reprogram- 
ming Policy Act of 1980, effective September 
16, 1980 (D.C. Law 3-100; D.C. Code, sec. 47- 
363), $4,563,000 from local funds: Provided, 
That the District of Columbia shall provide 
to the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
quarterly reports by the 15th day of the 
month following the end of the quarter show- 
ing how monies provided under this fund are 
expended with a final report providing a full 
accounting of the fund due October 15, 1996 or 
not later than 15 days after the last amount 
remaining in the fund is disbursed. 

INCENTIVE BUYOUT PROGRAM 

For the purpose of funding costs associated 
with the incentive buyout program, to be ap- 
portioned by the Mayor of the District of Co- 
lumbia within the various appropriation 
headings in this Act from which costs are 
properly payable, $19,000,000. 

OUTPLACEMENT SERVICES 

For the purpose of funding outplacement 
services for employees who leave the District 
of Columbia government  involuntarily, 
$1,500,000. 

BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 

The Mayor shall reduce appropriations and 
expenditures for boards and commissions 
under the various headings in this Act in the 
amount of $500,000. 

GOVERNMENT RE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 

The Mayor shall reduce appropriations and 
expenditures for personal and nonpersonal 
services in the amount of $16,000,000 within 
one or several of the various appropriation 
headings in this Act. E 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 
(INCLUDING RESCISSIONS) 

For construction projects, $168,222,000 (in- 

cluding $82,850,000 from local funds and 
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$85,372,000 from Federal funds), as authorized 
by An Act authorizing the laying of water 
mains and service sewers in the District of 
Columbia, the levying of assessments there- 
for, and for other purposes, approved April 
22, 1904 (33 Stat. 244; Public Law 58-140; D.C. 
Code, secs. 43-1512 through 43-1519); the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954, 
approved May 18, 1954 (68 Stat. 101; Public 
Law 83-364); An Act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law relat- 
ing to Federal Government participation in 
meeting costs of maintaining the Nation’s 
Capital City, approved June 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 
183; Public Law 85-451; including acquisition 
of sites, preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions, conducting preliminary surveys, erec- 
tion of structures, including building im- 
provement and alteration and treatment of 
grounds, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That $105,660,000 from local funds 
appropriated under this heading in prior fis- 
cal years is rescinded: Provided further, That 
funds for use of each capital project imple- 
menting agency shall be managed and con- 
trolled in accordance with all procedures and 
limitations established under the Financial 
Management System: Provided further, That 
all funds provided by this appropriation title 
shall be available only for the specific 
projects and purposes intended: Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding the foregoing, all 
authorizations for capital outlay projects, 
except those projects covered by the first 
sentence of section 23(a) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1968, approved August 23, 
1968 (82 Stat. 827; Public Law 90-495; D.C. 
Code, sec. 7-134, note), for which funds are 
provided by this appropriation title, shall ex- 
pire on September 30, 1997, except authoriza- 
tions for projects as to which funds have 
been obligated in whole or in part prior to 
September 30, 1997: Provided further, That 
upon expiration of any such project author- 
ization the funds provided herein for the 
project shall lapse. 


WATER AND SEWER ENTERPRISE FUND 


For the Water and Sewer Enterprise Fund, 
$242,253,000 and 1,024 full-time equivalent po- 
sitions (end-of-year) (including $237,076,000 
and 924 full-time equivalent positions from 
local funds, $433,000 from other funds, and 
$4,744,000 and 100 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions from intra-District funds), of which 
$41,036,000 shall be apportioned and payable 
to the debt service fund for repayment of 
loans and interest incurred for capital im- 
provement projects. 

For construction projects, $39,477,000 from 
Federal funds, as authorized by An Act au- 
thorizing the laying of water mains and serv- 
ice sewers in the District of Columbia, the 
levying of assessments therefor, and for 
other purposes, approved April 22, 1904 (33 
Stat. 244; Public Law 58-140; D.C. Code, sec. 
43-1512 et seq.): Provided, That the require- 
ments and restrictions that are applicable to 
general fund capital improvement projects 
and set forth in this Act under the Capital 
Outlay appropriation title shall apply to 
projects approved under this appropriation 
title. 


LOTTERY AND CHARITABLE GAMES ENTERPRISE 
FUND 


For the Lottery and Charitable Games En- 
terprise Fund, established by the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, approved De- 
cember 4, 1981 (95 Stat. 1174, 1175; Public Law 
97-91), as amended, for the purpose of imple- 
menting the Law to Legalize Lotteries, 
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Daily Numbers Games, and Bingo and Raffles 
for Charitable Purposes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, effective March 10, 1981 (D.C. Law 3- 
172; D.C. Code, secs. 2-2501 et seq. and 22-1516 
et seq.), $229,950,000 and 88 full-time equiva- 
lent positions  (end-of-year) (including 
$7,950,000 and 88 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions for administrative expenses and 
$222,000,000 for non-administrative expenses 
from revenue generated by the Lottery 
Board), to be derived from non-Federal Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenues: Provided, That 
the District of Columbia shall identify the 
source of funding for this appropriation title 
from the District's own locally-generated 
revenues: Provided further, That no revenues 
from Federal sources shall be used to support 
the operations or activities of the Lottery 
and Charitable Games Control Board. 
CABLE TELEVISION ENTERPRISE FUND 


For the Cable Television Enterprise Fund, 
established by the Cable Television Commu- 
nications Act of 1981, effective October 22, 
1983 (D.C. Law 5-36; D.C. Code, sec. 43-1801 et 
seq.), $2,351,000 and 8 full-time equivalent po- 
sitions (end-of-year) (including $2,019,000 and 
8 full-time equivalent positions from local 
funds and $332,000 from other funds), of which 
$572,000 shall be transferred to the general 
fund of the District of Columbia. 

STARPLEX FUND 


For the Starplex Fund, $6,580,000 from 
other funds for the expenses incurred by the 
Armory Board in the exercise of its powers 
granted by An Act To Establish A District of 
Columbia Armory Board, and for other pur- 
poses, approved June 4, 1948 (62 Stat. 339; 
D.C. Code, sec. 2-301 et seq.) and the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957, approved 
September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 619; Public Law 
85-300; D.C. Code, sec. 2-321 et seq.): Provided, 
That the Mayor shall submit a budget for 
the Armory Board for the forthcoming fiscal 
year as required by section 442(b) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Self-Government and Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization Act, approved De- 
cember 24, 1973 (87 Stat. 824; Public Law 93- 
198; D.C. Code, sec. 47-301(b)). 

D.C. GENERAL HOSPITAL 


For the District of Columbia General Hos- 
pital, established by Reorganization Order 
No. 57 of the Board of Commissioners, effec- 
tive August 15, 1953, $115,034,000, of which 
$56,735,000 shall be derived by transfer as 
intra-District funds from the general fund, 
$52,684,000 is to be derived from the other 
funds, and $5,615,000 is to be derived from 
intra-District funds. 


D.C. RETIREMENT BOARD 


For the D.C. Retirement Board, established 
by section 121 of the District of Columbia Re- 
tirement Reform Act of 1989, approved No- 
vember 17, 1989 (983 Stat. 866; D.C. Code, sec. 
1-711), $13,440,000 and 11 full-time equivalent 
positions (end-of-year) from the earnings of 
the applicable retirement funds to pay legal, 
management, investment, and other fees and 
administrative expenses of the District of 
Columbia Retirement Board: Provided, That 
the District of Columbia Retirement Board 
shall provide to the Congress and to the 
Council of the District of Columbia a quar- 
terly report of the allocations of charges by 
fund and of expenditures of all funds: Pro- 
vided further, That the District of Columbia 
Retirement Board shall provide the Mayor, 
for transmittal to the Council of the District 
of Columbia, an item accounting of the 
planned use of appropriated funds in time for 
each annual budget submission and the ac- 
tual use of such funds in time for each an- 
nual audited financial report. 
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CORRECTIONAL INDUSTRIES FUND 

For the Correctional Industries Fund, es- 
tablished by the District of Columbia Correc- 
tional Industries Establishment Act, ap- 
proved October 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 1000; Public 
Law 88-622), $10,516,000 and 66 full-time equiv- 
alent positions (end-of-year) (including 
$3,415,000 and 22 full-time equivalent posi- 
tions from other funds and $7,101,000 and 44 
full-time equivalent positions from intra- 
District funds). 

WASHINGTON CONVENTION CENTER ENTERPRISE 

FuND 

For the Washington Convention Center En- 
terprise Fund, $37,957,000, of which $5,400,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the general 
fund. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FINANCIAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY AND MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE AU- 
THORITY 
For the District of Columbia Financial Re- 

sponsibility and Management Assistance Au- 

thority, established by section 101(a) of the 

District of Columbia Financial Responsibil- 

ity and Management Assistance Act of 1995, 

approved April 17, 1995 (109 Stat. 97; Public 

Law 104-8), $3,500,000. 

PERSONAL AND NONPERSONAL SERVICES 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Chief Financial Officer established 
under section 302 of Public Law 104-8, ap- 
proved April 17, 1995 (109 Stat. 142) shall, on 
behalf of the Mayor, adjust appropriations 
and expenditures for personal and nonper- 
sonal services, together with the related full- 
time equivalent positions, in accordance 
with the direction of the District of Colum- 
bia Financial Responsibility and Manage- 
ment Assistance Authority such that there 
is a net reduction of $165,837,000, within or 
among one or several of the various appro- 
priation headings in this Act, pursuant to 
section 208 of Public Law 104-8, approved 
April 17, 1995 (109 Stat. 134). 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 101. The expenditure of any appropria- 
tion under this Act for any consulting serv- 
ice through procurement contract, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3109, shall be limited to those 
contracts where such expenditures are a 
matter of public record and available for 
public inspection, except where otherwise 
provided under existing law, or under exist- 
ing Executive order issued pursuant to exist- 
ing law. 

SEC. 102. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, all vouchers covering expenditures 
of appropriations contained in this Act shall 
be audited before payment by the designated 
certifying official and the vouchers as ap- 
proved shall be paid by checks issued by the 
designated disbursing official. 

SEC. 103. Whenever in this Act, an amount 
is specified within an appropriation for par- 
ticular purposes or objects of expenditure, 
such amount, unless otherwise specified, 
Shall be considered as the maximum amount 
that may be expended for said purpose or ob- 
ject rather than an amount set apart exclu- 
sively therefor. 

SEC. 104. Appropriations in this Act shall 
be available, when authorized by the Mayor, 
for allowances for privately owned auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles used for the per- 
formance of official duties at rates estab- 
lished by the Mayor: Provided, That such 
rates shall not exceed the maximum prevail- 
ing rates for such vehicles as prescribed in 
the Federal Property Management Regula- 
tions 101-7 (Federal Travel Regulations). 

SEC. 105. Appropriations in this Act shall 
be available for expenses of travel and for 
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the payment of dues of organizations con- 
cerned with the work of the District of Co- 
lumbia government, when authorized by the 
Mayor: Provided, 'That the Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the District of Colum- 
bia Courts may expend such funds without 
authorization by the Mayor. 

SEC. 106. There are appropriated from the 
applicable funds of the District of Columbia 
such sums as may be necessary for making 
refunds and for the payment of judgments 
that have been entered against the District 
of Columbia government: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as modifying or affecting the pro- 
visions of section 11(c)3) of title XII of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947, approved March 31, 1956 (70 
Stat. 78; Public Law 84-460; D.C. Code, sec. 
41-1812.11(c)(3)). 

SEC. 107. Appropriations in this Act shall 
be available for the payment of public assist- 
ance without reference to the requirement of 
section 544 of the District of Columbia Public 
Assistance Act of 1982, effective April 6, 1982 
(D.C. Law 4-101; D.C. Code, sec. 3-205.44), and 
for the non-Federal share of funds necessary 
to qualify for Federal assistance under the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1968, approved July 31, 1968 (82 
Stat. 462; Public Law 90-445, 42 U.S.C. 3801 et 
seq.). 

EC. 108. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

Src. 109. No funds appropriated in this Act 
for the District of Columbia government for 
the operation of educational institutions, 
the compensation of personnel, or for other 
educational purposes may be used to permit, 
encourage, facilitate, or further partisan po- 
litical activities. Nothing herein is intended 
to prohibit the availability of school build- 
ings for the use of any community or par- 
tisan political group during non-school 
hours. 

SEC. 110. The annual budget for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1997, shall be 
transmitted to the Congress no later than 
April 15, 1996 or as provided for under the 
provisions of Public Law 104-8, approved 
April 17, 1995. 

SEC. 111. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act shall be made available to pay the 
salary of any employee of the District of Co- 
lumbia government whose name, title, grade, 
salary, past work experience, and salary his- 
tory are not available for inspection by the 
House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions, the House Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight, District of Columbia 
Subcommittee, the Subcommittee on Over- 
sight of Government Management, of the 
Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
and the Council of the District of Columbia, 
or their duly authorized representative: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be made available to pay the 
salary of any employee of the District of Co- 
lumbia government whose name and salary 
are not available for public inspection. 

Sec. 112. There are appropriated from the 
applicable funds of the District of Columbia 
such sums as may be necessary for making 
payments authorized by the District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Recovery Act of 1977, effec- 
tive September 23, 1977 (D.C. Law 2-20; D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-421 et seq.). 

SEC. 113. No part of this appropriation shall 
be used for publicity or propaganda purposes 
or implementation of any policy including 
boycott designed to support or defeat legisla- 
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tion pending before Congress or any State 
legislature. 

SEC. 114. At the start of the fiscal year, the 
Mayor shall develop an annual plan, by quar- 
ter and by project, for capital outlay borrow- 
ings: Provided, That within a reasonable time 
after the close of each quarter, the Mayor 
shall report to the Council of the District of 
Columbia and the Congress the actual bor- 
rowings and spending progress compared 
with projections. 

SEC. 115. The Mayor shall not borrow any 
funds for capital projects unless the Mayor 
has obtained prior approval from the Council 
of the District of Columbia, by resolution, 
identifying the projects and amounts to be 
financed with such borrowings. 

SEC. 116. The Mayor shall not expend any 
moneys borrowed for capital projects for the 
operating expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia government. 

SEC. 117. None of the funds appropriated by 
this Act may be obligated or expended by re- 
programming except pursuant to advance ap- 
proval of the reprogramming granted accord- 
ing to the procedure set forth in the Joint 
Explanatory Statement of the Committee of 
Conference (House Report No. 96-443), which 
&ccompanied the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation Act, 1980, approved October 30, 
1979 (93 Stat. 713; Public Law 96-93), as modi- 
fied in House Report No. 98-265, and in ac- 
cordance with the Reprogramming Policy 
Act of 1980, effective September 16, 1980 (D.C. 
Law 3-100; D.C. Code, sec. 47-361 et seq.): Pro- 
vided, That for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1996 the above shall apply except 
as modified by Public Law 104-8. 

SEC. 118. None of the Federal funds pro- 
vided in this Act shall be obligated or ex- 
pended to provide a personal cook, chauffeur, 
or other personal servants to any officer or 
employee of the District of Columbia. 

SEC. 119. None of the Federal Funds pro- 
vided in this Act shall be obligated or ex- 
pended to procure passenger automobiles as 
defined in the Automobile Fuel Efficiency 
Act of 1980, approved October 10, 1980 (94 
Stat. 1824; Public Law 96-425; 15 U.S.C. 
2001(2)), with an Environmental Protection 
Agency estimated miles per gallon average 
of less than 22 miles per gallon: Provided, 
That this section shall not apply to security, 
emergency rescue, or armored vehicles. 

SEC. 120. (a) Notwithstanding section 422(7) 
of the District of Columbia Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act of 
1973, approved December 24, 1973 (87 Stat. 790; 
Public Law 93-198; D.C. Code, sec. 1-242(7)), 
the City Administrator shall be paid, during 
any fiscal year, a salary at a rate established 
by the Mayor, not to exceed the rate estab- 
lished for level IV of the Executive Schedule 
under 5 U.S.C. 5315. 

(b) For purposes of applying any provision 
of law limiting the availability of funds for 
payment of salary or pay in any fiscal year, 
the highest rate of pay established by the 
Mayor under subsection (a) of this section 
for any position for any period during the 
last quarter of calendar year 1995 shall be 
deemed to be the rate of pay payable for that 
position for September 30, 1995. 

(c) Notwithstanding section 4(a) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
approved August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 793; Public 
Law 79-592; D.C. Code, sec. 5-803(a), the 
Board of Directors of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency shall be 
paid, during any fiscal year, per diem com- 
pensation at a rate established by the 
Mayor. 

SEC. 121. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, the provisions of the District of 
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Columbia Government Comprehensive Merit 
Personnel Act of 1978, effective March 3, 1979 
(D.C. Law 2-139; D.C. Code, sec. 1-601.1 et 
Seq.) enacted pursuant to section 422(3) of 
the District of Columbia Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act of 
1973, approved December 24, 1973 (87 Stat. 790; 
Public Law 93-198; D.C. Code, sec. 1-242(3)), 
shall apply with respect to the compensation 
of District of Columbia employees: Provided, 
That for pay purposes, employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government shall not be 
subject to the provisions of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

SEC. 122. The Director of the Department of 
Administrative Services may pay rentals and 
repair, alter, and improve rented premises, 
without regard to the provisions of section 
322 of the Economy Act of 1932 (Public Law 
12-212; 40 U.S.C. 278a), upon a determination 
by the Director, that by reason of cir- 
cumstances set forth in such determination, 
the payment of these rents and the execution 
of this work, without reference to the limita- 
tions of section 322, is advantageous to the 
District in terms of economy, efficiency, and 
the District's best interest. 

SEC. 123. No later than 30 days after the 
end of the first quarter of the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1996, the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall submit to the Council 
of the District of Columbia the new fiscal 
year 1996 revenue estimates as of the end of 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1996. 'These es- 
timates shall be used in the budget request 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1997. 
The officially revised estimates at midyear 
shall be used for the midyear report. 

SEC. 124. No sole source contract with the 
District of Columbia government or any 
agency thereof may be renewed or extended 
without opening that contract to the com- 
petitive bidding process as set forth in sec- 
tion 308 of the District of Columbia Procure- 
ment Practices Act of 1985, effective Feb- 
ruary 21, 1986 (D.C. Law 6-85; D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1183.3), except that the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools may renew or extend sole 
Source contracts for which competition is 
not feasible or practical, provided that the 
determination as to whether to invoke the 
competitive bidding process has been made 
in accordance with duly promulgated Board 
of Education rules and procedures. 

SEC. 125. For purposes of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, approved December 12, 1985 (99 Stat. 
1087; Public Law 99-177) as amended, the 
term program, project, and activity" shall 
be synonymous with and refer specifically to 
each account appropriating Federal funds in 
this Act, and any sequestration order shall 
be applied to each of the accounts rather 
than to the aggregate total of those ac- 
counts: Provided, That sequestration orders 
shall not be applied to any account that is 
Specifically exempted from sequestration by 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, approved December 12, 
1985 (99 Stat. 1037; Public Law 99-177), as 
amended. 

SEC. 126. In the event a sequestration order 
is issued pursuant to the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
approved December 12, 1985 (99 Stat. 1037: 
Public Law 99-177), as amended, after the 
amounts appropriated to the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year involved have been 
paid to the District of Columbia, the Mayor 
of the District of Columbia shall pay to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, within 15 days 
after receipt of a request therefor from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, such amounts as 
are sequestered by the order: Provided, That 
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the sequestration percentage specified in the 
order shall be applied proportionately to 
each of the Federal appropriation accounts 
in this Act that are not specifically exempt- 
ed from sequestration by the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985, approved December 12, 1985 (99 Stat. 
1037; Public Law 99-177), as amended. 

SEC. 127. For the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1996, the District of Columbia 
shall pay interest on its quarterly payments 
to the United States that are made more 
than 60 days from the date of receipt of an 
itemized statement from the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons of amounts due for housing Dis- 
trict of Columbia convicts in Federal peni- 
tentiaries for the preceding quarter. 

SEC. 128. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any office, agency or en- 
tity to expend funds for programs or func- 
tions for which & reorganization plan is re- 
quired but has not been approved by the 
Council t to section 422(12) of the 
District of Columbia Self-Government and 
Governmental Reorganization Act of 1973, 
approved December 24, 1973 (87 Stat. 790; Pub- 
lic Law 93-198; D.C. Code, sec. 1-242(12)) and 
the Governmental Reorganization Proce- 
dures Act of 1981, effective October 17, 1981 
(D.C. Law 442; D.C. Code, sec. 1-299.1 to 1- 
299.7). Appropriations made by this Act for 
such programs or functions are conditioned 
on the approval by the Council, prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1995, of the required reorganization 


plans. 

SEC. 129. (a) An entity of the District of Co- 
lumbia government may accept and use a 
gift or donation during fiscal year 1996 if— 

(1) the Mayor approves the acceptance and 
use of the gift or donation: Provided, That 
the Council of the District of Columbia may 
accept and use gifts without prior approval 
by the Mayor; and 

(2) the entity uses the gift or donation to 
carry out its authorized functions or duties. 

(b) Each entity of the District of Columbia 
government shall keep accurate and detailed 
records of the acceptance and use of any gift 
or donation under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, and shall make such records available 
for audit and public inspection. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “entity of the District of Columbia 
government“ includes an independent agen- 
cy of the District of Columbia. 

(d) This section shall not apply to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education, which 
may, pursuant to the laws and regulations of 
the District of Columbia, accept and use 
gifts to the public schools without prior ap- 
proval by the Mayor. 

SEC. 130. None of the Federal funds pro- 
vided in this Act may be used by the District 
of Columbia to provide for salaries, expenses, 
or other costs associated with the offices of 
United States Senator or Uni States Rep- 
resentative under section 4(d) of the District 
of Columbia Statehood Constitutional Con- 
vention Initiatives of 1979, effective March 
10, 1981 (D.C. Law 3-171; D.C. Code, sec. 1- 
113(d)). 

PROHIBITION AGAINST USE OF FUNDS FOR 
ABORTIONS 

SEC. 181. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act shall be expended for any 
abortion except where the life of the mother 
would be endangered if the fetus were carried 
to term or where the pregnancy is the result 
of an act of rape or incest. 

PROHIBITION ON DOMESTIC PARTNERS ACT 


SEC. 132. No funds made available pursuant 
to any provision of this Act shall be used to 
implement or enforce any system of registra- 
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tion of unmarried, cohabiting couples wheth- 
er they are homosexual, lesbian, or hetero- 
sexual, including but not limited to registra- 
tion for the purpose of extending employ- 
ment, health, or governmental benefits to 
such couples on the same basis that such 
benefits are extended to legally married cou- 
ples; nor shall any funds made available pur- 
suant to any provision of this Act otherwise 
be used to implement or enforce D.C. Act 9- 
188, signed by the Mayor of the District of 
Columbia on April 15, 1992. 
COMPENSATION FOR THE COMMISSION ON JUDI- 
CIAL DISABILITIES AND TENURE AND FOR THE 
JUDICIAL NOMINATION COMMISSION 


SEC. 133. Sections 431(f) and 433(b)(5) of the 
District of Columbia Self-Government and 
Governmental Reorganization Act, approved 
December 24, 1973 (87 Stat. 813; Public Law 
93-198; D.C. Code, secs. 11-1524 and title 11, 
App. 433), are amended to read as follows: 

(a) Section 431(f) (D.C. Code, sec. 11-1524) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Members of the Tenure Commission 
shall serve without compensation for serv- 
ices rendered in connection with their offi- 
cial duties on the Commission.“. 

(b) Section 433(bY5) (title 11, App. 433) is 
amended to read as follows: 

5) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation for services ren- 
dered in connection with their official duties 
on the Commission.“. 

MULTIYEAR CONTRACTS 

SEC. 134. Section 451 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Self-Government and Governmental 
Reorganization Act of 1973, approved Decem- 
ber 24, 1973 (87 Stat. 803; Public Law 93-198; 
D.C. Code, sec. 1-1130), is amended by adding 
a new subsection (c) to read as follows: 

"(c)1) The District may enter into 
multiyear contracts to obtain goods and 
services for which funds would otherwise be 
available for obligation only within the fis- 
cal year for which appropriated. 

**(2) If the funds are not made available for 
the continuation of such a contract into a 
subsequent fiscal year, the contract shall be 
cancelled or terminated, and the cost of can- 
cellation or termination may be paid from— 

“(A) appropriations originally available for 
the performance of the contract concerned; 

S) appropriations currently available for 
procurement of the type of acquisition cov- 
ered by the contract, and not otherwise obli- 
gated; or 

"(C) funds appropriated for those pay- 
ments. 

8) No contract entered into under this 
section shall be valid unless the Mayor sub- 
mits the contract to the Council for its ap- 
proval and the Council approves the contract 
(in accordance with criteria established by 
&ct of the Council) The Council shall be re- 
quired to take affirmative action to approve 
the contract within 45 days. If no action is 
taken to approve the contract within 45 cal- 
endar days, the contract shall be deemed dis- 
approved.". 

CALCULATED REAL PROPERTY TAX RATE 
RESCISSION AND REAL PROPERTY TAX FREEZE 


SEC. 135. The District of Columbia Real 
Property Tax Revision Act of 1974, approved 
September 3, 1974 (88 Stat. 1051; D.C. Code, 
sec. 47-801 et seq.), is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 412 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-812) is 
amended as follows: 

(A) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
the third and fourth sentences and inserting 
the following sentences in their place: “If 
the Council does extend the time for estab- 
lishing the rates of taxation on real prop- 
erty, it must establish those rates for the tax 
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year by permanent legislation. If the Council 
does not establish the rates of taxation of 
real property by October 15, and does not ex- 
tend the time for establishing rates, the 
rates of taxation applied for the prior year 
Shall be the rates of taxation applied during 
the tax year. 

(B) A new subsection (a-2) is added to read 
as follows: 

*(a-2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the real prop- 
erty tax rates for taxable real property in 
the District of Columbia for the tax year be- 
ginning October 1, 1995, and ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1996, shall be the same rates in effect 
for the tax year beginning October 1, 1993, 
and ending September 30, 1994. 

(2) Section 413(c) (D.C. Code, sec. 47-815(c)) 
is repealed. 

PRISONS INDUSTRIES 

SEc. 136. Title 18 U.S.C. 1761(b) is amended 
by striking the period at the end and insert- 
ing the phrase or not-for-profit organiza- 
tions." in its place. 

REPORTS ON REDUCTIONS 

SEC. 137. Within 120 days of the effective 
date of this Act, the Mayor shall submit to 
the Congress and the Council a report delin- 
eating the actions taken by the executive to 
effect the directives of the Council in this 
Act, including— 

(0) negotiations with representatives of 
collective bargaining units to reduce em- 
ployee compensation; 

(2) actions to restructure existing long- 
term city debt; 

(8) actions to apportion the spending re- 
ductions anticipated by the directives of this 
Act to the executive for unallocated reduc- 
tions; and 

(4) a list of any position that is backfilled 
including description, title, and salary of the 
position. 

MONTHLY REPORTING REQUIREMENTS—BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 

SEC. 138. The Board of Education shall sub- 
mit to the Congress, Mayor, and Council of 
the District of Columbia no later than fif- 
teen (15) calendar days after the end of each 
month a report that sets forth— 

(1) current month expenditures and obliga- 
tions, year-to-date expenditures and obliga- 
tions, and total fiscal year expenditure pro- 
jections vs. budget broken out on the basis of 
control center, responsibility center, agency 
reporting code, and object class, and for all 
funds, including capital financing; 

(2) a breakdown of FTE positions and staff 
for the most current pay period broken out 
on the basis of control center, responsibility 
center, and agency reporting code within 
each responsibility center, for all funds, in- 
cluding capital funds; 

(3) a list of each account for which spend- 
ing is frozen and the amount of funds frozen, 
broken out by control center, responsibility 
center, detailed object, and agency reporting 
code, and for all funding sources; 

(4) a list of all active contracts in excess of 
$10,000 annually, which contains; the name of 
each contractor; the budget to which the 
contract is charged broken out on the basis 
of control center, responsibility center, and 
agency reporting code; and contract identify- 
ing codes used by the D.C. Public Schools; 
payments made in the last month and year- 
to-date, the total amount of the contract 
and total payments made for the contract 
and any modifications, extensions, renewals; 
and specific modifications made to each con- 
tract in the last month; 

(5) all reprogramming requests and reports 
that are required to be, and have been, sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education; and 
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(6) changes made in the last month to the 
organizational structure of the D.C. Public 
Schools, displaying previous and current 
control centers and responsibility centers, 
the names of the organizational entities that 
have been changed, the name of the staff 
member supervising each entity affected, 
and the reasons for the structural change. 

MONTHLY REPORTING REQUIREMENT 

UNIVERSITY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

SEC. 139. The University of the District of 
Columbia shall submit to the Congress, 
Mayor, and Council of the District of Colum- 
bia no later than fifteen (15) calendar days 
after the end of each month a report that 
sets forth— 

(1) current month expenditures and obliga- 
tions, year-to-date expenditures and obliga- 
tions, and total fiscal year expenditure pro- 
jections vs. budget broken out on the basis of 
control center, responsibility center, and ob- 
ject class, and for all funds, including capital 
financing; 

(2) a breakdown of FTE positions and all 
employees for the most current pay period 
broken out on the basis of control center and 
responsibility center, for all funds, including 
capital funds; 

(3) a list of each account for which spend- 
ing is frozen and the amount of funds frozen, 
broken out by control center, responsibility 
center, detailed object, and for all funding 
Sources; 

(4) a list of all active contracts in excess of 
$10,000 annually, which contains: the name of 
each contractor; the budget to which the 
contract is charged broken out on the basis 
of control center and responsibility center, 
and contract identifying codes used by the 
University of the District of Columbia; pay- 
ments made in the last month and year-to- 
date, the total amount of the contract and 
total payments made for the contract and 
any modifications, extensions, renewals; and 
specific modifications made to each contract 
in the last month; 

(5) all reprogramming requests and reports 
that have been made by the University of the 
District of Columbia within the last month 
in compliance with applicable law; and 

(6) changes in the last month to the orga- 
nizational structure of the University of the 
District of Columbia, displaying previous 
and current control centers and responsibil- 
ity centers, the names of the organizational 
entities that have been changed, the name of 
the staff member supervising each entity af- 
fected, and the reasons for the structural 
change. 

ANNUAL REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

SEC. 140. (a) The Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia and the University of 
the District of Columbia shall annually com- 
pile an accurate and verifiable report on the 
positions and employees in the public school 
system and the university, respectively. The 
annual report shall set forth— 

(1) the number of validated schedule A po- 
sitions in the District of Columbia Public 
Schools and the University of the District of 
Columbia for fiscal year 1995, fiscal year 1996, 
and thereafter on full-time equivalent basis, 
including a compilation of all positions by 
control center, responsibility center, funding 
source, position type, position title, pay 
plan, grade, and annual salary; and 

(2) a compilation of all employees in the 
District of Columbia Public Schools and the 
University of the District of Columbia as of 
the preceding December 31, verified as to its 
accuracy in accordance with the functions 
that each employee actually performs, by 
control center, responsibility center, agency 
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reporting code, program (including funding 
source), activity, location for accounting 
purposes, job title, grade and classification, 
annual salary, and position control number. 

(b) The annual report required by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be submitted 
to the Congress, the Mayor and Council of 
the District of Columbia, by not later than 
February 8 of each year. 


ANNUAL BUDGETS AND BUDGET REVISIONS 


SEC. 141. (a) Not later than October 1, 1995, 
or within 15 calendar days after the date of 
the enactment of the District of Columbia 
Appropriations Act, 1996, whichever occurs 
later, and each succeeding year, the Board of 
Education and the University of the District 
of Columbia shall submit to the Congress, 
the Mayor, and Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a revised appropriated funds operat- 
ing budget for the public school system and 
the University of the District of Columbia 
for such fiscal year that is in the total 
amount of the approved appropriation and 
that realigns budgeted data for personal 
services and other-than-personal services, re- 
spectively, with anticipated actual expendi- 
tures. 

(b) The revised budget required by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be submitted 
in the format of the budget that the Board of 
Education and the University of the District 
of Columbia sr^mit to the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for inclusion in the May- 
or's budget submission to the Council of the 
District of Columbia pursuant to section 442 
of the District of Columbia Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act, Pub- 
lic Law 93-198, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 
47-301). 


BUDGET APPROVAL 


SEC. 142. The Board of Education the Board 
of Trustees of the University of the District 
of Columbia, the Board of Library Trustees, 
and the Board of Governors of the D.C. 
School of Law shall vote on and approve 
their respective annual or revised budgets 
before submission to the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for inclusion in the May- 
or's budget submission to the Council of the 
District of Columbia in accordance with sec- 
tion 442 of the District of Columbia Self-Gov- 
ernment and Governmental Reorganization 
Act, Public Law 93-198, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-301), or before submitting their 
respective budgets directly to the Council. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYEE EVALUATIONS 


SEC. 143. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, rule, or regulation, the evalua- 
tion process and instruments for evaluating 
District of Columbia Public Schools employ- 
ees shall be a non-negotiable item for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes. 

POSITION VACANCIES 


SEC. 144. (a) No agency, including an inde- 
pendent agency, shall fill a position wholly 
funded by appropriations authorized by this 
Act, which is vacant on October 1, 1995, or 
becomes vacant between October 1, 1995, and 
September 30, 1996, unless the Mayor or inde- 
pendent agency submits a proposed resolu- 
tion of intent to fill the vacant position to 
the Council. The Council shall be required to 
take affirmative action on the Mayor's reso- 
lution within 30 legislative days. If the Coun- 
cil does not affirmatively approve the resolu- 
tion within 30 legislative days, the resolu- 
tion shall be deemed disapproved. 

(b) No reduction in the number of full-time 
equivalent positions or reduction-in-force 
due to privatization or contracting out shall 
occur if the District of Columbia Financial 
Responsibility and Management Assistance 
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Authority, established by section 10l(a) of 
the District of Columbia Financial Respon- 
sibility and Management Assistance Act of 
1995, approved April 17, 1995 (109 Stat. 97; 
Public Law 104-8), disallows the full-time 
equivalent position reduction provided in 
this act in meeting the maximum ceiling of 
35,984 ad the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1996. 

(c) This section shall not prohibit the ap- 
propriate personnel authority from filling a 
vacant position with a District government 
employee currently occupying a position 
that is funded with appropriated funds. 

(d) This section shall] not apply to local 
School-based teachers, school-based officers, 
or school-based teachers' aides; or court per- 
sonnel covered by title 11 of the D.C. Code, 
except chapter 23. 

MODIFICATIONS OF BOARD OF EDUCATION 
REDUCTION-IN-FORCE PROCEDURES 

SEC. 145. The District of Columbia Govern- 
ment Comprehensive Merit Personnel Act of 
1978, effective March 3, 1979 (D.C. Law 2-139; 
D.C. Code, sec. 1-601.1 et seq.), is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 301 (D.C. Code, sec. 1-603.1) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) A new paragraph (13A) is added to read 
as follows: 

"(13A) ‘Nonschool-based personnel’ means 
any employee of the District of Columbia 
Public Schools who is not based at a local 
School or who does not provide direct serv- 
ices to individual students.“. 

(2) A new paragraph (15A) is added to read 
as follows: 

**(15A) ‘School administrators’ means prin- 
cipals, assistant principals, school program 
directors, coordinators, instructional super- 
visors, and support personnel of the District 
of Columbia Public Schools.“ 

(b) Section 801A(b)(2) (D.C. Code, sec. 1- 
609.1(b)(2)) is amended by adding a new sub- 
paragraph (L-i) to read as follows: 

"(L-i) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Board of Education shall not 
issue rules that require or permit nonschool- 
based personnel or school administrators to 
be assigned or reassigned to the same com- 
petitive level as classroom teachers;" 

(c) Section 2402 (D.C. Code, sec. 1-625.2) is 
amended by adding & new subsection (f) to 
read as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Board of Education shall not re- 
quire or permit nonschool-based personnel or 
School administrators to be assigned or reas- 
Signed to the same competitive level as 
classroom teachers.“ 

SEC. 146. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, rule, or regulation, an em- 
ployee of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools shall be— 

(1) classified as an Educational Service em- 
ployee; 

(2) placed under the personnel authority of 
the Board of Education; and 

(3) subject to all Board of Education rules. 

(b) School-based personnel shall constitute 
& separate competitive area from nonschool- 
based personnel who shall not compete with 
School-based personnel for retention pur- 


poses. 

SEC. 147. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used directly or indirectly for 
the renovation of the property located at 227 
Tth Street Southeast (commonly known as 
Eastern Market), except that funds provided 
in this Act may be used for the regular main- 
tenance and upkeep of the current structure 
and grounds located at such property. 

CAPITAL PROJECT EMPLOYEES 

SEC. 148. (a) Not later than 15 days after 

the end of every fiscal quarter (beginning Oc- 
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tober 1, 1995), the Mayor shall submit to the 
Council of the District of Columbia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Financial Responsibility 
and Management Assistance Authority, and 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate a 
report with respect to the employees on the 
capital project budget for the previous quar- 
ter. 

(b) Each report submitted pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall include the 
following information— 

(1) a list of all employees by position, title, 
grade and step; 

(2) a job description, including the capital 
project for which each employee is working; 

(3) the date that each employee began 
working on the capital project and the end- 
ing date that each employee completed or is 
projected to complete work on the capital 
project; and 

(4) & detailed explanation justifying why 
each employee is being paid with capital 
funds. 


MODIFICATION OF REDUCTION-IN-FORCE 
PROCEDURES 

SEC. 149. The District of Columbia Govern- 
ment Comprehensive Merit Personnel Act of 
1978, effective March 3, 1979 (D.C. Law 2-139; 
D.C. Code, sec. 1-601.1 et seq.), is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 2401 (D.C. Code, sec. 1-625.1) is 
amended by amending the third sedtence to 
read as follows: A personnel authority may 
establish lesser competitive areas within an 
agency on the basis of all or a clearly identi- 
fiable segment of an agency's mission or a 
division or major subdivision of an agency.“ 

(b) A new section 2406 is added to read as 
follows: 

"SEC. 2406. Abolishment of positions for 
Fiscal Year 1996. 

„(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, regulation, or collective bargaining 
agreement either in effect or to be nego- 
tiated while this legislation is in effect for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, 
each agency head is authorized, within the 
agency head's discretion, to identify posi- 
tions for abolishment. 

**(b) Prior to February 1, 1996, each person- 
nel authority shall make a final determina- 
tion that a position within the personnel au- 
thority is to be abolished. 

"(c) Notwithstanding any rights or proce- 
dures established by any other provision of 
this title, any District government em- 
ployee, regardless of date of hire, who en- 
cumbers a position identified for abolish- 
ment shall be separated without competition 
or assignment rights, except as provided in 
this section. 

(d) An employee affected by the abolish- 
ment of & position pursuant to this section 
who, but for this section would be entitled to 
compete for retention, shall be entitled to 1 
round of lateral competition pursuant to 
Chapter 24 of the District of Columbia Per- 
sonnel Manual, which shall be limited to po- 
sitions in the employee's competitive level. 

(e) Each employee who is a bona fide resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia shall have 
added 5 years to his or her creditable service 
for reduction-in-force purposes. For purposes 
of this subsection only, a nonresident Dis- 
trict employee who was hired by the District 
government prior to January 1, 1980, and has 
not had a break in service since that date, or 
a former employee of the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services at Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital who accepted employment 
with the District government on October 1, 
1987, and has not had a break in service since 
that date, shall be considered a District resi- 
dent. 
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“(f) Each employee selected for separation 
pursuant to this section shall be given writ- 
ten notice of at least 30 days before the effec- 
tive date of his or her separation. 

(g) Neither the establishment of a com- 
petitive area smaller than an agency, nor the 
determination that a specific position is to 
be abolished, nor separation pursuant to his 
section shall be subject to review except as 
follows— 

() an employee may file a complaint con- 
testing a determination or a separation pur- 
suant to title XV of this Act or section 303 of 
the Human Rights Act of 1977, effective De- 
cember 13, 1977 (D.C. Law 2-38; D.C. Code, sec. 
1-2543); and 

2) an employee may file with the Office 
of Employee Appeals an appeal contesting 
that the separation procedures of sub- 
sections (d) and (f) of this section were not 
properly applied. 

"(h) An employee separated pursuant to 
this section shall be entitled to severance 
pay in accordance with title XI of this Act, 
except that the following shall be included in 
computing creditable service for severance 
pay for employees separated pursuant to this 
section— 

(J) four years for an employee who quali- 
fied for veteran's preference under this act, 
and 

2) three years for an employee who quali- 
fied for residency preference under this act. 

) Separation pursuant to this section 
shall not affect an employee's rights under 
either the Agency Reemployment Priority 
Program or the Displaced Employee Pro- 
gram established pursuant to Chapter 24 of 
the District Personnel Manual. 

“(j) The Mayor shall submit to the Council 
a listing of all positions to be abolished by 
agency and responsibility center by March 1, 
1996, or upon the delivery of termination no- 
tices to individual employees. 

“(k) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 1708 or section 2402(d), the provisions of 
this act shall not be deemed negotiable. 

“(1) A personnel authority shall cause a 30- 
day termination notice to be served, no later 
than September 1, 1996, on any incumbent 
employee remaining in any position identi- 
fied to be abolished pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section". 

Sec. 150. (a) CEILING ON TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES.—Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total amount appropriated 
in this Act for operating expenses for the 
District of Columbia for fiscal year 1996 
under the caption “Division of Expenses" 
shall not exceed $4,994,000,000 of which 
$165,339,000 shall be from  intra-District 
funds. 

(b) ACCEPTANCE AND USE OF GRANTS NOT 
INCLUDED IN CEILING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding sub- 
section (a), the Mayor of the District of Co- 
lumbia may accept, obligate, and expend 
Federal, private, and other grants received 
by the District government that are not re- 
flected in the amounts appropriated in this 
Act. 

(2) REQUIREMENT OF CHIEF FINANCIAL OFFI- 
CER REPORT AND FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY AP- 
PROVAL.—No such Federal, private, or other 
grant may be accepted, obligated, or ex- 
pended pursuant to paragraph (1) until— 

(A) the Chief Financial Officer of the Dis- 
trict submits to the District of Columbia Fi- 
nancial Responsibility and Management As- 
sistance Authority established by Public 
Law 104-8 (109 Stat. 97) a report setting forth 
detailed information regarding such grant; 
and 
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(B) the District of Columbia Financial Re- 
sponsibility and Management Assistance Au- 
thority has reviewed and approved the ac- 
ceptance, obligation, and expenditure of such 
grant in accordance with review and ap- 
proval procedures consistent with the provi- 
sions of Public Law 104-8. 

(3) PROHIBITION ON SPENDING IN ANTICIPA- 
TION OF APPROVAL OR RECEIPT.—No amount 
may be obligated or expended from the gen- 
eral fund or other funds of the District gov- 
ernment in anticipation of the approval or 
receipt of a grant under paragraph (2)(B) or 
in anticipation of the approval or receipt of 
& Federal, private, or other grant not subject 
to such paragraph. 

(4) MONTHLY REPORTS.—The Chief Finan- 
cial Officer of the District shall prepare a 
monthly report setting forth detailed infor- 
mation regarding all Federal, private, and 
other grants subject to this subsection. Each 
such report shall be submitted to the Council 
of the District of Columbia, and to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, not later 
than 15 days after the end of the month cov- 
ered by the report. 

PLANS FOR LORTON CORRECTIONAL COMPLEX 

SEC. 151. (a) DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS.—Not 
later than March 15, 1996, the District of Co- 
lumbia shall develop a series of alternative 
plans meeting the requirements of sub- 
section (b) for the use and operation of the 
Lorton Correctional Complex (hereafter in 
this section referred to as the Complex“). 
including— 

(1) a plan under which the Complex will be 
closed; 

(2) a plan under which the Complex will re- 
main in operation under the management of 
the District of Columbia subject to such 
modifications as the District considers ap- 
propriate; 

(3) a plan under which the Complex will be 
operated under the management of the Fed- 
eral government; 

(4) & plan under which the Complex will be 
operated under private management; and 

(5) such other plans as the District of Co- 
lumbia considers appropriate. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS FOR PLANS.—Each of the 
plans developed by the District of Columbia 
under subsection (a) shall meet the following 
requirements: 

(1) The plan shall provide for an appro- 
priate transition period not to exceed 5 years 
in length. 

(2) The plan shall include provisions speci- 
fying how and to what extent the District 
will utilize alternative management, includ- 
ing the private sector, for the operation of 
correctional facilities for the District, and 
shall include provisions describing the treat- 
ment under such alternative management 
(including under contracts) of site selection, 
design, financing, construction, and oper- 
ation of correctional facilities for the Dis- 
trict. 

(3) The plan shall include a description of 
«€ legislation required to implenent the 

an. 

(4) The plan shall include an implementa- 
tion schedule, together with specific per- 
formance measures and timelines to deter- 
mine the extent to which the District is 
meeting the schedule during the transition 
period. 

(5) Under the plan, the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall submit a semi-annual 
report to the President, Congress, and the 
District of Columbia Financial Responsibil- 
ity and Management Assistance Authority 
describing the actions taken by the District 
under the plan, and in addition shall regu- 
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larly report to the President, Congress, and 

the District of Columbia Financial Respon- 

sibility and Management Assistance Author- 
ity on all significant measures taken under 
the plan as soon as such measures are taken. 

(6) For each of the years during which the 
plan is in effect, the plan shall be consistent 
with the financial plan and budget for the 
District of Columbia for the year under sub- 
title A of title II of the District of Columbia 
Financial Responsibility and Management 
Assistance Act of 1995. 

(c) SUBMISSION OF PLAN.—Upon completing 
the development of the plans under sub- 
section (a), the District of Columbia shall 
submit the plans to the President, Congress, 
and the District of Columbia Financial Re- 
sponsibility and Management Assistance Au- 
thority. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST ADOPTION BY 
UNMARRIED COUPLES 

SEc. 152. (a) IN GENERAL.—Section 16-302, 
D.C. Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking Any person" and inserting 
a) Subject to subsection (b) any person"; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following sub- 
section: 

%)) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 

no person may join in a petition under thís 

section unless the person is the spouse of the 
petitioner. 

2) An unmarried person may file a peti- 
tion for adoption where no other person joins 
in the petition or where the co-petitioner is 
the natural parent of the child. 

TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS TO FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE 
ACT 
SEC. 153. (a) REQUIRING GSA To PROVIDE 

SUPPORT SERVICES.—Section 103(f) of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia Financial Responsibility 

and Management Assistance Act of 1995 is 
amended by striking may provide“ and in- 
serting shall promptly provide". 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN FEDERAL BEN- 
EFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS WHO BECOME EM- 
PLOYED BY THE AUTHORITY.— 

(1) FORMER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES.—Sub- 
section (e) of section 102 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) PRESERVATION OF RETIREMENT AND 
CERTAIN OTHER RIGHTS OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES WHO BECOME EMPLOYED BY THE AUTHOR- 
ITY.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Any Federal employee 
who becomes employed by the Authority— 

“(A) may elect, for the purposes set forth 
in paragraph (2)(A), to be treated, for so long 
as that individual remains continuously em- 
ployed by the Authority, as if such individ- 
ual had not separated from service with the 
Federal Government, subject to paragraph 
(3); and 

B) shall, if such employee subsequently 
becomes reemployed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, be entitled to have such individual's 
service with the Authority treated, for pur- 
poses of determining the appropriate leave 
&ccrual rate, as if it had been service with 
the Federal Government. 

“(2) EFFECT OF AN ELECTION.—An election 
made by an individual under the provisions 
of paragraph (1)(A)— 

"(A) shall qualify such individual for the 
treatment describe in such provisions for 
purposes of— 

"(i) chapter 83 or 84 of title 5, United 
States Code, as appropriate (relating to re- 
tirement), including the Thrift Savings Plan; 

(ii) chapter 87 of such title (relating to 
life insurance); and 

) chapter 89 of such title (relating to 
health insurance); and 
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„B) shall disqualify such individual, while 
such election remains in effect, from partici- 
pating in the offered by the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia (if any) 
corresponding to the respective programs re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A). 

*(3) CONDITIONS FOR AN ELECTION TO BE EF- 
FECTIVE.—An election made by an individual 
under paragraph (1)(A) shall be ineffective 
unless— 

“(A) it is made before such individual sepa- 
rates from service with the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

B) such individual's service with the Au- 
thority commences within 3 days after so 
separating (not counting any holiday ob- 
served by the government of the District of 
Columbia). 

*(4) CONTRIBUTIONS.—If an individual 
makes an election under paragraph (1XA), 
the Authority shall, in accordance with ap- 
plicable provisions of law referred to in para- 
graph (2)(A), be responsible for making the 
same deductions from pay and the same 
agency contributions as would be required if 
it were a Federal agency. 

*(5) REGULATIONS.—Any regulations nec- 
essary to carry out this subsection shall be 
prescribed in consultation with the Author- 
ity by— 

“(A) the Office of Personnel Management, 
to the extent that any program administered 
by the office is involveu, 

) the appropriate office or agency of the 
government of the District of Columbia, to 
the extent that any program administered 
by such office or agency is involved; and 

“(C) the Executive Director referred to in 
section 8474 of title 5, United States Code, to 
the extent that the Thrift Savings Plan is in- 
volved.". 

(2) OTHER INDIVIDUALS.—Section 102 of such 
Act is further amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

*(f) FEDERAL BENEFITS FOR OTHERS.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—The Office of Personnel 
Management, in conjunction with each cor- 
responding office or agency of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and in con- 
sultation with the Authority, shall prescribe 
regulations under which any individual who 
becomes employed by the Authority (under 
circumstances other than as described in 
subsection (e)) may elect either— 

(A) to be deemed a Federal employee for 
purposes of the programs referred to in sub- 
section (e)(2)(A) (1)-(iii); or 

) to participate in 1 or more of the cor- 
responding programs offered by the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

(2) EFFECT OF AN ELECTION.—An individual 
who elects the option under subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of paragraph (1) shall be disquali- 
fied, while such election remains in effect, 
from participating in any of the programs re- 
ferred to in the other such subparagraph. 

*(3) DEFINITION OF ‘CORRESPONDING OFFICE 
OR AGENCY'—For purposes of paragraph (1), 
the term 'corresponding office or agency of 
the government of the District of Columbia' 
means, with respect to any program adminis- 
tered by the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, the office or agency responsible for ad- 
ministering the corresponding program (if 
any) offered by the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

*(4) THRIFT SAVINGS PLAN.—To the extent 
that the Thrift Savings Plan is involved, the 
preceding provisions of this subsection shall 
be applied by substituting ‘the Executive Di- 
rector referred to in section 8474 of title 5, 
United States Code’ for ‘the Office of Person- 
nel Management'.". 

(3) “Effective date; additional election for 
former federal employees serving on date of 
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enactment; election for employees appointed 
during interim period.— 

(A) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Not later than 6 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, there shall be prescribed in consultation 
with the Authority (and take effect)— 

(i) regulations to carry out the amend- 
ments made by this subsection; and 

(ii) any other regulations necessary to 
carry out this subsection. 

(B) Additional election for former federal 
employees serving on date of enactment.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Any former Federal em- 
ployee employed by the Authority on the ef- 
fective date of the regulations referred to in 
subparagraph (A)i) may, within such period 
as may be provided for under those regula- 
tions, make an election similar, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, to the election pro- 
vided for under section 102(e) of the District 
of Columbia Financial Responsibility and 
Management Assistance Act of 1995, as 
amended by this subsection. Such regula- 
tions shall be prescribed jointly by the Office 
of Personnel Management and each cor- 
responding office or agency of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia (in the 
same manner as provided for in section 102(f) 
of such Act, as so amended). 

(ii) EXCEPTION.—An election under this 
subparagraph may not be made by any indi- 
vidual who— 

(I) is not then participating in a retire- 
ment system for Federal employees (dis- 

Social Security); or 

(ID is then participating in any program of 
the government of the District of Columbia 
referred to in section 102(e)(2)(B) of such Act 
(as so amended). 

(C) ELECTION FOR EMPLOYEES APPOINTED 
DURING INTERIM PERIOD.— 

(i) FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—Sub- 
section (e) of section 102 of the District of 
Columbia Financial Responsibility and Man- 
agement Assistance Act of 1995 (as last in ef- 
fect before the date of enactment of this Act) 
shall be deemed to have remained in effect 
for purposes of any Federal employee who 
becomes employed by the District of Colum- 
bia Financial Responsibility and Manage- 
ment Assistance Authority during the period 
beginning on such date of enactment and 
ending on the day before the effective date of 
the regulations prescribed to carry out sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(ii) OTHER INDIVIDUALS.—The regulations 
prescribed to carry out subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 102 of the District of Columbia Finan- 
cial Responsibility and Management Assist- 
ance Act of 1995 (as amended by this sub- 
section) shall include provisions under which 
an election under such subsection shall be 
available to any individual who— 

(I) becomes employed by the District of Co- 
lumbia Financial Responsibility and Man- 
agement Assistance Authority during the pe- 
riod beginning on the date of enactment of 
this Act and ending on the day before the ef- 
fective date of such regulations; 

(II) would have been eligible to make an 
election under such regulations had those 
regulations been in effect when such individ- 
ual became so employed; and 

(III) is not then participating in any pro- 
gram of the government of the District of 
Columbia referred to in subsection (f)(1)(B) 
of such section 102 (as so amended). 


(c) EXEMPTION FROM LIABILITY FOR CLAIMS 
FOR AUTHORITY EMPLOYEES.—Section 104 of 
such Act is amended— 

(0) by striking ''the Authority and its 
members" and inserting “the Authority, its 
members, and its employees“; and 
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(2) by striking the District of Columbia" 
and inserting "the Authority or its members 
or employees or the District of Columbia“. 

(d) PERMITTING REVIEW OF EMERGENCY LEG- 
ISLATION.—Section 203(a)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking subparagraph (C). 

ESTABLISHMENT OF EXCLUSIVE ACCOUNTS FOR 
BLUE PLAINS ACTIVITIES 

SEC. 154. (a) OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
ACCOUNT.— 

(1) CONTENTS OF ACCOUNT.—There is hereby 
established within the Water and Sewer En- 
terprise Fund the Operation and Mainte- 
nance Account, consisting of all fund paid to 
the District of Columbia on or after the date 
of the enactment of this Act which are— 

(A) attributable to waste water treatment 
user charges; 

(B) paid by users jurisdictions for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the Blue Plains 
Wastewater Treatment Facility and related 
waste water treatment works; or 

(C) appropriated or otherwise provided for 
the operation and maintenance of the Blue 
Plains Wastewater Treatment Facility and 
related waste water treatment works. 

(2) USE OF FUNDS IN ACCOUNT.—Funds in the 
Operation and Maintenance Account shall be 
used solely for funding the operation and 
maintenance of the Blue Plains Wastewater 
Treatment Facility and related waste water 
treatment works and may not be ot'"eated 
or expended for any other purpose, and may 
be used for related debt service and capital 
costs if such funds are not attributable to 
user charges assessed for purposes of section 
204(b)(1) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. 

(b) EPA GRANT ACCOUNT.— 

(1) CONTENTS OF ACCOUNT.—There is hereby 
established within the Water and Sewer En- 
terprise Fund and EPA Grant Account, con- 
sisting of all funds paid to the District of Co- 
lumbia on or after the date of the enactment 
of this Act which are— 

(A) attributable to grants from the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency for construc- 
tion at the Blue Plains Wastewater Treat- 
ment Facility and related waste water treat- 
ment works; or 

(B) appropriated or otherwise provided for 
construction at the Blue Plains Wastewater 
Treatment Facility and related waste water 
treatment works. 

(2) USE OF FUNDS IN ACCOUNT.—Funds in the 
EPA Grant Account shall be used solely for 
the purposes specified under the terms of the 
grants and appropriations involved, and may 
not be obligated or expended for any other 


purpose. 

SEc. 155. (a) Up to 50 police officers and up 
to 50 Fire and Emergency Medical Services 
members who were hired before February 14, 
1980, and who retire on disability before the 
end of calendar year 1996 shall be excluded 
from the computation of the rate of disabil- 
ity retirements under subsection 145(a) of 
the District of Columbia Retirement Reform 
Act of 1979 (93 Stat. 882; D.C. Code, sec. 1- 
725(a)), for purposes of reducing the author- 
ized Federal payment to the District of Co- 
lumbia Police Offices and Fire Fighters’ Re- 
tirement Fund pursuant to subsection 145(c) 
of the District of Columbia Retirement Re- 
form Act of 1979. 

(b) The Mayor, within 30 days after the en- 
actment of this provision, shall engage an 
enrolled actuary, to be paid by the District 
of Columbia Retirement Board, and shall 
comply with the requirements of section 
142(d) and section 144(d) of the District of Co- 
lumbia Retirement Reform Act of 1979 (Pub- 
lic Law 96-122, approved November 17, 1979; 
D.C. Code, secs. 1-722(d) and 1-724(d)). 
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This title may be cited as the “District of 
Columbia Appropriations Act, 1996". 

TITLE II—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL REFORM 
SEC. 2001. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “District of 
Columbia School Reform Act of 1995". 

SEC. 2002. DEFINITIONS. 

Except as otherwise provided, for purposes 
of this title: 

(1) APPROPRIATE CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—The term “appropriate congressional 
committees” means— 

(A) the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate; 

(B) the Committee on Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportunities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate; and 

(C) the Committee on Government Reform 
and Oversight of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs of the Senate. 

(2) AUTHORITY.—The term Authority“ 
means the District of Columbia Financial 
Responsibility and Management Assistance 
Authority established under section 101(a) of 
the District of Columbia Financial Respon- 
sibility and Management Assistance Act of 
1995 (Public Law 104-8). 

(3) AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE.—The term 
“average daily attendance” means the aggre- 
gate attendance of students of the school 
during the period divided by the number of 
days during the period in which— 

(A) the schoo] is in session; and 

(B) the students of the school are under the 
guidance and direction of teachers. 

(4) AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP.—The term 
“average daily membership” means the ag- 
gregate enrollment of students of the school 
during the period divided by the number of 
days during the period in which— 

(A) the schoo] is in session; and 

(B) the students of the school are under the 
guidance and direction of teachers. 

(5) BOARD OF EDUCATION.—The term Board 
of Education” means the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia. 

(6) BOARD OF TRUSTEES.—The term “Board 
of Trustees" means the governing board of a 
public charter school, the members of which 
are selected pursuant to the charter granted 
to the school and in a manner consistent 
with this title. 

(7) CONSENSUS COMMISSION.—The term 
“Consensus Commission" means the Com- 
mission on Consensus Reform in the District 
of Columbia public schools established under 
subtitle L. 

(8) CORE CURRICULUM.—The term core cur- 
riculum" means the concepts, factual knowl- 
edge, and skills that students in the District 
of Columbia should learn in kindergarten 
through grade 12 in academic content areas, 
including, at a minimum, English, mathe- 
matics, science, and history. 

(9) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL.—The 
term “District of Columbia Council" means 
the Council of the District of Columbia es- 
tablished pursuant to section 401 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Self-Government and Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-221). 

(10) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term District of Co- 
lumbia Government" means the government 
of the District of Columbia, including— 

(i) any department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the government of the District of 
Columbia; 

(ii) any independent agency of the District 
of Columbia established under part F of title 
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IV of the District of Columbia Self-Govern- 
ment and Governmental Reorganization Act; 

(iii) any other agency, board, or commis- 
sion established by the Mayor or the District 
of Columbia Council; 

(iv) the courts of the District of Columbia; 

(v) the District of Columbia Council; and 

(vi) any other agency, public authority, or 
public nonprofit corporation that has the au- 
thority to receive moneys directly or indi- 
rectly from the District of Columbia (other 
than moneys received from the sale of goods, 
the provision of services, or the loaning of 
funds to the District of Columbia). 

(B) EXCEPTION.—The term “District of Co- 
lumbia Government" neither includes the 
Authority nor a public charter school. 

(11) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM.—The term “District of 
Columbia Government retirement system” 
means the retirement programs authorized 
by the District of Columbia Council or the 
Congress for employees of the District of Co- 
lumbia Government. 

(12) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term District of Co- 
lumbia public school" means a public school 
in the District of Columbia that offers class- 
es— 

(i) at any of the grade levels from pre- 
kindergarten through grade 12; or 

(ii) leading to a secondary school diploma, 
or its recognized equivalent. 

(B) EXCEPTION.—The term District of Co- 
lumbia public school" does not include a 
public charter school. 

(13) DISTRICTWIDE ASSESSMENTS.—The term 
"districtwide assessments" means a variety 
of assessment tools and strategies (including 
individual student assessments under sub- 
paragraph (E)(ii)) administered by the Super- 
intendent to students enrolled in District of 
Columbia public schools and public charter 
$chools that— 

(A) are aligned with the District of Colum- 
bia's content standards and core curriculum; 

(B) provide coherent information about 
student attainment of such standards; 

(C) are used for purposes for which such as- 
sessments are valid, reliable, and unbiased, 
and are consistent with relevant nationally 
recognized professional and technical stand- 
ards for such assessments; 

(D) involve multiple up-to-date measures 
of student performance, including measures 
that assess higher order thinking skills and 
understanding; and 

(E) provide for— 

(i) the participation in such assessments of 
all students; 

(ii) individual student assessments for stu- 
dents that fail to reach minimum acceptable 
levels of performance; 

(iii) the reasonable adaptations and accom- 
modations for students with special needs (as 
defined in paragraph (32)) necessary to meas- 
ure the achievement of such students rel- 
ative to the District of Columbia's content 
standards; and 

(iv) the inclusion of limited-English pro- 
ficient students, who shall be assessed, to 
the extent practicable, in the language and 
form most likely to yield accurate and reli- 
able information regarding such students' 
knowledge and abilities. 

(14) ELECTRONIC DATA TRANSFER SYSTEM.— 
The term electronic data transfer system” 
means a computer-based process for the 
maintenance and transfer of-student records 
designed to permit the transfer of individual 
student records among District of Columbia 
public schools and public charter schools. 

(15) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.—The term ele- 
mentary school" means an institutional day 
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or residential school that provides elemen- 
tary education, as determined under District 
of Columbia law. 

(16) ELIGIBLE APPLICANT.—The term eligi- 
ble applicant" means a person, including a 
private, public, or quasi-public entity, or an 
institution of higher education (as defined in 
section 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)), that seeks to es- 
tablish a public charter school in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(17) ELIGIBLE CHARTERING AUTHORITY.—The 
term eligible chartering authority" means 
any of the following: 

(A) The Board of Education. 

(B) The Public Charter School Board. 

(C) Any one entity designated as an eligi- 
ble chartering authority by enactment of a 
bill by the District of Columbia Council after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(18) FAMILY RESOURCE CENTER.—The term 
"family resource center“ means an informa- 
tion desk— 

(A) located in a District of Columbia public 
school or a public charter school serving a 
majority of students whose family income is 
not greater than 185 percent of the income 
official poverty line (as defined by the Office 
of Management and Budget, and revised an- 
nually in accordance with section 673(2) of 
the Community Services Block Grant Act 
applicable to a family of the size involved (42 
U.S.C. 9902(3))); and 

(B) which links students and families to 
local resources and public and private enti- 
ties involved in child care, adult education, 
health and social services, tutoring, mentor- 
ing, and job training. 

(19) INDIVIDUAL CAREER PATH.—The term 
“individual career path” means a program of 
study that provides a secondary school stu- 
dent the skills necessary to compete in the 
21st century workforce. 

(20  LITERACY.—The 
means— 

(A) in the case of a minor student, such 
student's ability to read, write, and speak in 
English, and compute and solve problems at 
levels of proficiency necessary to function in 
Society, to achieve such student's goals, and 
develop such student's knowledge and poten- 
tial; and 

(B) in the case of an adult, such adult's 
ability to read, write, and speak in English, 
and compute and solve problems at levels of 
proficiency necessary to function on the job 
and in society, to achieve such adult's goals, 
and develop such adult's knowledge and po- 
tential. 

(21) LONG-TERM REFORM PLAN.—The term 
“long-term reform plan" means the plan sub- 
mitted by the Superintendent under section 
2101. 

(22) MAYOR.—The term Mayor“ means the 
Mayor of the District of Columbia. 

(23) METROBUS AND METRORAIL TRANSIT SYS- 
TEM.—The term “Metrobus and Metrorail 
Transit System” means the bus and rail sys- 
tems administered by the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority. 

(24) MINOR STUDENT.—The term “minor 
student" means an individual who— 

(A) is enrolled in a District of Columbia 
public school or a public charter school; and 

(B) is not beyond the age of compulsory 
School attendance, as prescribed in section 1 
of article I, and section 1 of article II, of the 
Act of February 4, 1925 (sections 31-401 and 
31-402, D.C. Code). 

(25) NONRESIDENT STUDENT.—The term 
“nonresident student" means— 

(A) an individual under the age of 18 who is 
enrolled in a District of Columbia public 
school or a public charter school, and does 


term literacy“ 
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not have a parent residing in the District of 
Columbia; or 

(B) an individual who is age 18 or older and 
is enrolled in a District of Columbia public 
school or public charter school, and does not 
reside in the District of Columbia. 

(26) PARENT.—The term parent“ means a 
person who has custody of a child, and who— 

(A) is a natural parent of the child; 

(B) is a stepparent of the child; 

(C) has adopted the child; or 

(D) is appointed as a guardian for the child 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(27) PETITION.—The term “petition” means 
a written application. 

(28) PROMOTION GATE.—The term pro- 
motion gate" means the criteria, developed 
by the Superintendent and approved by the 
Board of Education, that are used to deter- 
mine student promotion at different grade 
levels. Such criteria shall include student 
achievement on districtwide assessments es- 
tablished under subtitle D. 

(29) PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOL.—The term 
"public charter school" means a publicly 
funded school in the District of Columbia 
that— 

(A) is established pursuant to subtitle B; 
and 

(B) except as provided under sections 
2212(d)(5) and 2213(c)(5) is not a part of the 
District of Columbia public schools. 

(30) PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOL BOARD.—The 
term Public Charter School Board" means 
the Public Charter School Board established 
under section 2214. 

(31) SECONDARY SCHOOL.—The term *''sec- 
ondary school" means an institutional day 
or residential school that provides secondary 
education, as determined by District of Co- 
lumbia law, except that such term does not 
include any education beyond grade 12. 

(32) STUDENT WITH SPECIAL NEEDS.—The 
term “student with special needs" means a 
student who is a child with a disability as 
provided in section 602(a)1) of the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1401(a)(1)) or a student who is an indi- 
vidual with a disability as provided in sec- 
tion 7(8) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 706(8)). 

(33) SUPERINTENDENT.—The term Super- 
intendent" means the Superintendent of the 
District of Columbia public schools. 

(34) TEACHER.—The term teacher“ means 
any person employed as a teacher by the 
Board of Education or by a public charter 
School. 

SEC. 2003. GENERAL EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this title, 
this title shall be effective during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act and ending 5 years after such date. 
Subtitle A—District of Columbia Reform Plan 
SEC. 2101. LONG-TERM REFORM PLAN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PLAN.—The Superintendent, with the 
approval of the Board of Education, shall 
submit to the Mayor, the District of Colum- 
bia Council, the Authority, the Consensus 
Commission, and the appropriate congres- 
sional committees, a long-term reform plan, 
not later than 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, and each February 15 
thereafter. The long-term reform plan shall 
be consistent with the financial plan and 
budget for the District of Columbia for fiscal 
year 1996, and each financial] plan and budget 
for a subsequent fiscal year, as the case may 
be, required under section 201 of the District 
of Columbia Financial Responsibility and 
Management Assistance Act of 1995. 

(2) CONSULTATION.— 
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(A) IN GENERAL.—In developing the long- 
term reform plan, the Superintendent— 

(i) shall consult with the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Mayor, the District of Columbia 
Council, the Authority, and the Consensus 
Commission; and 

(ii) shall afford the public, interested orga- 
nizations, and groups an opportunity to 
present their views and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the long-term reform plan. 

(B) SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
Superintendent shall include in the long- 
term plan a summary of the recommenda- 
tions made under subparagraph (A)(ii) and 
the response of the Superintendent to the 
recommendations. 

(b) CONTENTS.— 

(1) AREAS TO BE ADDRESSED.—The long- 
term reform plan shall describe how the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools will become 
a world-class education system that prepares 
students for lifetime learning in the 21st cen- 
tury and which is on a par with the best edu- 
cation systems of other cities, States, and 
nations. The long-term reform plan shall in- 
clude a description of how the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools will accomplish the 
following: 

(A) Achievement at nationally and inter- 
nationally competitive levels by students at- 
tending District of Columbia public schools. 

(B) The preparation of students for the 
workforce, including— 

(i) providing special emphasis for students 
planning to obtain a postsecondary edu- 
cation; and 

(ii) the development of individual career 


paths. 

(C) The improvement of the health and 
safety of students in District of Columbia 
public schools. 

(D) Local school governance, decentraliza- 
tion, autonomy, and parental choice among 
District of Columbia public schools. 

(E) The implementation of a comprehen- 
sive and effective adult education and lit- 


eracy program. 

(F) The identification, beginning in grade 
3, of each student who does not meet mini- 
mum standards of academic achievement in 
reading, writing, and mathematics in order 
to ensure that such student meets such 
standards prior to grade promotion. 

(G) The achievement of literacy, and the 
possession of the knowledge and skills nec- 
essary to think critically, communicate ef- 
fectively, and perform competently on dis- 
trictwide assessments, by students attending 
District of Columbia public schools prior to 
such student's completion of grade 8. 

(H) The establishment of after-school pro- 
grams that promote self-confidence, self-dis- 
cipline, self-respect, good citizenship, and re- 
spect for leaders, through such activities as 
arts classes, physical fitness programs, and 
community service. 

(I) Steps necessary to establish an elec- 
tronic data transfer system. 

(J) Encourage parental involvement in all 
School activities, particularly parent teacher 
conferences. 

(K) Development and implementation, 
through the Board of Education and the Su- 
perintendent, of a uniform dress code for the 
District of Columbia public schools, that— 

(i) shall include a prohibition of gang 
membership symbols; 

(ii) shall take into account the relative 
costs of any such code for each student; and 

(iii) may include a requirement that stu- 
dents wear uniforms. 

(L) The establishment of classes, beginning 
not later than grade 3, to teach students how 
to use computers effectively. 
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(M) The development of community 
schools that enable District of Columbia 
public schools to collaborate with other pub- 
lic and nonprofit agencies and organizations, 
local businesses, recreational, cultural, and 
other community and human service enti- 
ties, for the purpose of meeting the needs 
and expanding the opportunities available to 
residents of the communities served by such 
schools. 

(N) The establishment of programs which 
provide counseling, mentoring (especially 
peer mentoring) academic support, out- 
reach, and supportive services to elemen- 
tary, middle, and secondary school students 
who are at risk of dropping out of school. 

(O) The establishment of a comprehensive 
remedial education program to assist stu- 
dents who do not meet basic literacy stand- 
ards, or the criteria of promotion gates es- 
tablished in section 2421. 

(P) The establishment of leadership devel- 
opment projects for middle school principals, 
which projects shall increase student learn- 
ing and achievement and strengthen such 
principals as instructional school leaders. 

(Q) The implementation of a policy for per- 
formance-based evaluation of principals and 
teachers, after consultation with the Super- 
intendent and unions (including unions that 
represent teachers and unions that represent 
principals). 

(R) The implementation of policies that re- 
quire competitive appointments for all Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school positions. 

(S) The implementation of policies regard- 
ing alternative teacher certification require- 
ments. 

(T) The implementation of testing require- 
ments for teacher licensing renewal. 

(U) A review of the District of Columbia 
public school central office budget and staff- 
ing reductions for each fiscal year compared 
to the level of such budget and reductions at 
the end of fiscal year 1995. 

(V) The implementation of the discipline 
policy for the District of Columbia public 
schools in order to ensure a safe, disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 

(2) OTHER INFORMATION.—For each of the 
items described in subparagraphs (A) 
through (V) of paragraph (1), the long-term 
reform plan shall include— 

(A) a statement of measurable, objective 
performance goals; 

(B) a description of the measures of per- 
formance to be used in determining whether 
the Superintendent and Board of Education 
have met the goals; 

(C) dates by which the goals shall be met; 

(D) plans for monitoring and reporting 
progress to District of Columbia residents, 
the Mayor, the District of Columbia Council, 
the Authority, the Consensus Commission, 
and the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees regarding the carrying out of the long- 
term reform plan; and 

(B) the title of the management employee 
of the District of Columbia public schools 
most directly responsible for the achieve- 
ment of each goal and, with respect to each 
such employee, the title of the employee’s 
immediate supervisor or superior. 

(c) AMENDMENTS.—The Superintendent, 
with the approval of the Board of Education, 
shall submit any amendment to the long- 
term reform plan to the Mayor, the District 
of Columbia Council, the Authority, the Con- 
sensus Commission, and the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. Any amendment to 
the long-term reform plan shall be consist- 
ent with the financial plan and budget for 
fiscal year 1996, and each financial plan and 
budget for a subsequent fiscal year, as the 
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case may be, for the District of Columbia re- 
quired under section 201 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Financial Responsibility and Man- 
agement Assistance Act of 1995. 

Subtitle B—Public Charter Schools 
SEC. 2201. PROCESS FOR FILING CHARTER PETI- 


(a) EXISTING PUBLIC SCHOOL.—An eligible 
applicant seeking to convert a District of Co- 
lumbia public school into a public charter 
school— 

(1) shall prepare a petition to establish a 
public charter school that meets the require- 
ments of section 2202; 

(2) shall provide a copy of the petition to— 

(A) the parents of minor students attend- 
ing the existing school; 

(B) adult students attending the existing 
school; and 

(C) employees of the existing school; and 

(3) shall file the petition with an eligible 
chartering authority for approval after the 
petition— 

(A) is signed by two-thirds of the sum of— 

(i) the total number of parents of minor 
students attending the school; and 

(ii) the total number of adult students at- 
tending the school; and 

(B) is endorsed by at least two-thirds of 
full-time teachers employed in the school. 

(b) PRIVATE OR INDEPENDENT SCHOOL.—An 
eligible applicant seeking to convert an ex- 
isting private or independent school in the 
District of Columbia into a public charter 
School— 

(1) shall prepare a petition to establish a 
public charter school that is approved by the 
Board of Trustees or authority responsible 
for the school and that meets the require- 
ments of section 2202; 

(2) shall provide a copy of the petition to— 

(A) the parents of minor students attend- 
ing the existing school; 

(B) adult students attending the existing 
School; and 

(C) employees of the existing school; and 

(3) shall file the petition with an eligible 
chartering authority for approval after the 
petition— 

(A) is signed by two-thirds of the sum of— 

(i) the total number of parents of minor 
students attending the school; and 

(ii) the total number of adult students at- 
tending the school; and 

(B) is endorsed by at least two-thirds of 
full-time teachers employed in the school. 

(c) NEW ScHOOL.—An eligible applicant 
seeking to establish in the District of Colum- 
bia a public charter school, but not seeking 
to convert a District of Columbia public 
School or a private or independent school 
into a public charter school, shall file with 
an eligible chartering authority for approval 
& petition to establish a public charter 
School that meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 2202. 

SEC. 2202. CONTENTS OF PETITION. 

A petition under section 2201 to establish a 
public charter school shall include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) A statement defining the mission and 
goals of the proposed school and the manner 
in which the school wil meet the content 
standards, and conduct the districtwide as- 
sessments, described in section 2411(b). 

(2) A statement of the need for the pro- 
posed school in the geographic area of the 
School site. 

(3) A description of the proposed instruc- 
tional goals and methods for the proposed 
School, which shall include, at a minimum— 

(A) the area of focus of the proposed 
school, such as mathematics, science, or the 
arts, if the school will have such a focus; 
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(B) the methods that will be used, includ- 
ing classroom technology, to provide stu- 
dents with the knowledge, proficiency, and 
skills needed— 

(i) to become nationally and internation- 
ally competitive students and educated indi- 
viduals in the 21st century; and 

(ii) to perform competitively on any dis- 
trictwide assessments; and 

(C) the methods that will be used to im- 
prove student self-motivation, classroom in- 
struction, and learning for all students. 

(4) A description of the scope and size of 
the proposed school's program that will en- 
able students to successfully achieve the 
goals established by the school, including 
the grade levels to be served by the school 
and the projected and maximum enrollment 
of each grade level. 

(5) A description of the plan for evaluating 
student academic achievement at the pro- 
posed school and the procedures for remedíal 
action that will be used by the school when 
the academic achievement of a student falls 
below the expectations of the school. 

(6) An operating budget for the first 2 years 
of the proposed school that is based on an- 
ticipated enrollment and contains— 

(A) & description of the method for con- 
ducting annual audits of the financial, ad- 
ministrative, and programmatic operations 
of the school; 

(B) either— 

(i) an identification of the site where the 
school will be located, including a descrip- 
tion of any buildings on the site and any 
buildings proposed to be constructed on the 
site; or 

(ii) a timetable by which such an identi- 
fication will be made; 

(C) a description of any major contracts 
planned, with a value equal to or exceeding 
$10,000, for equipment and services, leases, 
improvements, purchases of real property, or 
insurance; and 

(D) a timetable for commencing operations 
as a public charter school. 

(7) A description of the proposed rules and 
policies for governance and operation of the 
proposed school. 

(8) Copies of the proposed articles of incor- 
poration and bylaws of the proposed school. 

(9) The names and addresses of the mem- 
bers of the proposed Board of Trustees and 
the procedures for selecting trustees. 

(10) A description of the student enroll- 
ment, admission, suspension, expulsion, and 
other disciplinary policies and procedures of 
the proposed school, and the criteria for 
making decisions in such areas. 

(11) A description of the procedures the 
proposed school plans to follow to ensure the 
health and safety of students, employees, 
and guests of the school and to comply with 
applicable health and safety laws, and all ap- 
plicable civil rights statutes and regulations 
of the Federal Government and the District 
of Columbía. 

(12) An explanation of the qualifications 
that will be required of employees of the pro- 
posed school. 

(13) An identification, and a description, of 
the individuals and entities submitting the 
petition, including their names and address- 
es, and the names of the organizations or 
corporations of which such individuals are 
directors or officers. 

(14) A description of how parents, teachers, 
and other members of the eommunity have 
been involved in the design and will continue 
to be involved in the implementation of the 
proposed school. 

(15) A description of how parents and 
teachers will be provided an orientation and 
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other training to ensure their effective par- 
ticipation in the operation of the public 
charter school. 

(16) An assurance the proposed school will 
seek, obtain, and maintain accreditation 
from at least one of the following: 

(A) The Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Schools. 

(B) The Association of Independent Mary- 
land Schools. 

(C) The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. 

(D) The Virginia Association of Independ- 
ent Schools. 

(E) American Montessori Internationale. 

(F) The American Montessori Society. 

(G) The National Academy of Early Child- 
hood Programs. 

(H) Any other accrediting body deemed ap- 
propriate by the eligible chartering author- 
ity that granted the charter to the school. 

(17) In the case that the proposed school's 
educational program includes preschool or 
prekindergarten, an assurance the proposed 
School will be licensed as a child develop- 
ment center by the District of Columbia 
Government not later than the first date on 
which such program commences. 

(18) An explanation of the relationship that 
will exist between the public charter school 
and the school's employees. 

(19) A statement of whether the proposed 
School elects to be treated as a local edu- 
cational agency or a District of Columbia 
public school for purposes of part B of the In- 
dividuals With Disabilities Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1411 et seq.) and section 504 of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 (20 U.S.C. 794), and 
notwithstanding any other provision of law 
the eligible chartering authority shall not 
have the authority to approve or disapprove 
such election. 

SEC. 2203. PROCESS FOR APPROVING OR DENY- 
ING PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOL PETI- 


(a) SCHEDULE.—An eligible chartering au- 
thority shall establish a schedule for receiv- 
ing petitions to establish a public charter 
school and shall publish any such schedule in 
the District of Columbia Register and news- 
papers of general circulation. 

(b) PUBLIC HEARING.—Not later than 45 
days after a petition to establish a public 
charter schoo] is filed with an eligible char- 
tering authority, the eligible chartering au- 
thority shall hold a public hearing on the pe- 
tition to gather the information that is nec- 
essary for the eligible chartering authority 
to make the decision to approve or deny the 
petition. 

(c) NOTICE.—Not later than 10 days prior to 
the scheduled date of a public hearing on a 
petition to establish a public charter school, 
an eligible chartering authority— 

(1) shall publish a notice of the hearing in 
the District of Columbia Register and news- 
papers of general circulation; and 

(2) shall send a written notification of the 
hearing date to the eligible applicant who 
filed the petition. 

(d) APPROVAL.—Subject to subsection (i), 
an eligible chartering authority may ap- 
prove a petition to establish a public charter 
school, if— 

(1) the eligible chartering authority deter- 
mines that the petition satisfies the require- 
ments of this subtitle; 

(2) the eligible applicant who filed the peti- 
tion agrees to satisfy any condition or re- 
quirement, consistent with this subtitle and 
other applicable law, that is set forth in 
writing by the eligible chartering authority 
as an amendment to the petition; and 

(3) the eligible chartering authority deter- 
mines that the public charter school has the 
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ability to meet the educational objectives 
outlined in the petition. 

(e) TIMETABLE.—An eligible chartering au- 
thority shall approve or deny a petition to 
establish a public charter school not later 
than 45 days after the conclusion of the pub- 
lic hearing on the petition. 

(f) EXTENSION.—An eligible chartering au- 
thority and an eligible applicant may agree 
to extend the 45-day time period referred to 
in subsection (e) by a period that shall not 
exceed 30 days. 

(g) DENIAL EXPLANATION.—If an eligible 
chartering authority denies a petition or 
finds the petition to be incomplete, the eligi- 
ble chartering authority shall specify in 
writing the reasons for its decision and indi- 
cate, when the eligible chartering authority 
determines appropriate, how the eligible ap- 
plicant who filed the petition may revise the 
petition to satisfy the requirements for ap- 
proval. 

(h) APPROVED PETITION.— 

(1) NoTICE.—Not later than 10 days after an 
eligible chartering authority approves a pe- 
tition to establish a public charter school, 
the eligible chartering authority shall pro- 
vide a written notice of the approval, includ- 
ing a copy of the approved petition and any 
conditions or requirements agreed to under 
subsection (d)2), to the eligible applicant 
and to the Chief Financial Officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The eligible chartering 
authority shall publish a notice of the ap- 
proval of the petition in the District of Co- 
lumbia Register and newspapers of general 
circulation. 

(2) CHARTER.—The provisions described in 
paragraphs (1), (7), (8), (11), (16), (17), and (18) 
of section 2202 of a petition to establish a 
public charter school that are approved by 
an eligible chartering authority, together 
with any amendments to the petition con- 
taining conditions or requirements agreed to 
by the eligible applicant under subsection 
(d)2), shall be considered a charter granted 
to the school by the eligible chartering au- 
thority. 

(i) NUMBER OF PETITIONS.— 

(1) FIRST YEAR.—For academic year 1996- 
1997, not more than 10 petitions to establish 
public charter schools may be approved 
under this subtitle. 

(2) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—For academic year 
1997-1998 and each academic year thereafter 
each eligible chartering authority shall not 
approve more than 5 petitions to establish a 
public charter school under this subtitle. 

(j) EXCLUSIVE AUTHORITY OF THE ELIGIBLE 
CHARTERING AUTHORITY.—No governmental 
entity, elected official, or employee of the 
District of Columbia shall] make, participate 
in making, or intervene in the making of, 
the decision to approve or deny a petition to 
establish a public charter school, except for 
officers or employees of the eligible charter- 
ing authority with which the petition is 
filed. 

SEC. 2204. DUTIES, POWERS, AND OTHER RE- 
QUIREMENTS, OF PUBLIC CHARTER 
SCHOOLS. 


(a) DUTIES.—AÀ public charter school shall 
comply with all of the terms and provisions 
of its charter. : 

(b) POWERS.—A public charter school shall 
have the following powers: 

(1) To adopt a name and corporate seal, but 
only if the name selected includes the words 
“public charter school“. 

(2) To acquire real property for use as the 
public charter school's facilities, from public 
or private sources. 

(3) To receive and disburse funds for public 
charter school purposes. 
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(4) Subject to subsection (c)(1), to secure 
appropriate insurance and to make contracts 
and leases, including agreements to procure 
or purchase services, equipment, and sup- 
plies. 

(5) To incur debt in reasonable anticipation 
of the receipt of funds from the general fund 
of the District of Columbia or the receipt of 
Federal or private funds. 

(6) To solicit and accept any grants or gifts 
for public charter school purposes, if the 
public charter school— 

(A) does not accept any grants or gifts sub- 
ject to any condition contrary to law or con- 
trary to its charter; and 

(B) maintains for financial reporting pur- 
poses separate accounts for grants or gifts. 

(T) To be responsible for the public charter 
School's operation, including preparation of 
a budget and personnel matters. 

(8) To sue and be sued in the public charter 
School's own name. 

(c) PROHIBITIONS AND OTHER REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

(1) CONTRACTING AUTHORITY.— 

(A) NOTICE REQUIREMENT.—Except in the 
case of an emergency (as determined by the 
eligible chartering authority of a public 
charter school), with respect to any contract 
proposed to be awarded by the public charter 
school and having a value equal to or exceed- 
ing $10,000, the school shall publish a notice 
of & request for proposals in the District of 
Columbia Register and newspapers of general 
circulation not less than 30 days prior to the 
award of the contract. 

(B) SUBMISSION TO THE AUTHORITY.— 

(i) DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION.—With re- 
spect to any contract described in subpara- 
graph (A) that is awarded by a public charter 
School, the school shall submit to the Au- 
thority, not later than 3 days after the date 
on which the award is made, all bids for the 
contract received by the school, the name of 
the contractor who is awarded the contract, 
and the rationale for the award of the con- 
tract. 

(ii) EFFECTIVE DATE OF CONTRACT.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subclause (II), 
& contract described in subparagraph (A) 
shall become effective on the date that is 15 
days after the date the school makes the 
submission under clause (i) with respect to 
the contract, or the effective date specified 
in the contract, whichever is later. 

(I) EXCEPTION.—A contract described in 
subparagraph (A) shall be considered null 
and void if the Authority determines, within 
12 days of the date the school makes the sub- 
mission under clause (i) with respect to the 
contract, that the contract endangers the 
economic viability of the public charter 
School. 

(2) TUITION.—A public charter school may 
not charge tuition, fees, or other mandatory 
payments, except to nonresident students, or 
for field trips or similar activities. 

(3) CONTROL.—A public charter school— 

(A) shall exercise exclusive control over its 
expenditures, administration, personnel, and 
instructional methods, within the limita- 
tions imposed in this subtitle; and 

(B) shall be exempt from District of Co- 
lumbia statutes, policies, rules, and regula- 
tions established for the District of Colum- 
bia public schools by the Superintendent, 
Board of Education, Mayor, District of Co- 
lumbia Council, or Authority, except as oth- 
erwise provided in the school's charter or 
this subtitle. X 

(4) HEALTH AND SAFETY.—A public charter 
school shall maintain the health and safety 
of all students attending such school. 

(5) CIVIL RIGHTS AND IDEA.—The Age Dis- 
crimination Act of 1975 (42 U.S.C. 6101 et 
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seq.), title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(42 U.S.C. 2000d et seq.), title IX of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972 (20 U.S.C. 1681 et 
seq.), section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 (29 U.S.C. 794), part B of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (20 U.S.C. 
1411 et seq.), and the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 12101 et seq.), shall 
apply to a public charter school. 

(6) GOVERNANCE.—A public charter school 
Shall be governed by a Board of Trustees in 
a manner consistent with the charter grant- 
ed to the school and the provisions of this 
subtitle. 

(7) OTHER STAFF.—No employee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools may be re- 
quired to accept employment with, or be as- 
signed to, a public charter school. 

(8) OTHER STUDENTS.—No student enrolled 
in a District of Columbia public school may 
be required to attend a public charter school. 

(9) TAXES OR BONDS.—A public charter 
School shall not levy taxes or issue bonds. 

(10) CHARTER REVISION.—A public charter 
School seeking to revise its charter shall pre- 
pare a petition for approval of the revision 
and file the petition with the eligible char- 
tering authority that granted the charter. 
The provisions of section 2203 shall apply to 
such & petition in the same manner as such 
provisions apply to a petition to establish a 
public charter school. 

(11) ANNUAL REPORT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A public charter school 
Shall submit an annual report to the eligible 
chartering authority that approved its char- 
ter and to the Consensus Commission. The 
School shall permit a member of the public 
to review any such report upon request. 

(B) CONTENTS.—A report submitted under 
subparagraph (A) shall include the following 
data: 

(i) A report on the extent to which the 
School is meeting its mission and goals as 
stated in the petition for the charter school. 

(ii) Student performance on any district- 
wide assessments. 

(iii) Grade advancement for students en- 
rolled in the public charter school. 

(iv) Graduation rates, college admission 
test scores, and college admission rates, if 
applicable. 

(v) Types and amounts of parental involve- 
ment. 

(vi) Official student enrollment. 

(vii) Average daily attendance. 

(viii) Average daily membership. 

(ix) A financial statement audited by an 
independent certified public accountant in 
accordance with Government auditing stand- 
ards for financial audits issued by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

(x) A report on school staff indicating the 
qualifications and responsibilities of such 
staff. 

(xi) A list of all donors and grantors that 
have contributed monetary or in-kind dona- 
tions having a value equal to or exceeding 
$500 during the year that is the subject of the 
report. 

(C) NONIDENTIFYING DATA.—Data described 
in clauses (i) through (ix) of subparagraph 
(B) that are included in an annual report 
shall not identify the individuals to whom 
the data pertain. 

(12) CENSUS.—A public charter school shall 
provide to the Board of Education student 
enrollment data necessary for the Board of 
Education to comply with section 3 of article 
II of the Act of February 4, 1925 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 31-404) (relating to census of minors). 

(13) COMPLAINT RESOLUTION PROCESS.—A 
public charter school shall establish an in- 
formal complaint resolution process. 
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(14) PROGRAM OF EDUCATION.—A public 
charter school shall provide a program of 
education which shall include one or more of 
the following: 

(A) Preschool. 

(B) Prekindergarten. 

(C) Any grade or grades from kindergarten 
through grade 12. 

(D) Residential education. 

(E) Adult, community, continuing, and vo- 
cational education programs. 

(15) NONSECTARIAN NATURE OF SCHOOLS.—A 
public charter school shall be nonsectarian 
and shall not be affiliated with a sectarian 
School or religious institution. 

(16) NONPROFIT STATUS OF SCHOOL.—A pub- 
lic charter school shall be organized under 
the District of Columbia Nonprofit Corpora- 
tion Act (D.C. Code, sec. 29-501 et seq.). 

(17) IMMUNITY FROM CIVIL LIABILITY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A public charter school, 
and its incorporators, Board of Trustees, of- 
ficers, employees, and volunteers, shall be 
immune from civil liability, both personally 
and professionally, for any act or omission 
within the scope of their official duties un- 
less the act or omission— 

(i) constitutes gross negligence; 

(ii) constitutes an intentional tort; or 

(iii) is criminal in nature. 

(B) COMMON LAW IMMUNITY PRESERVED.— 
Subparagraph (A) shall not be construed to 
abrogate any immunity under common law 
of a person described in such subparagraph. 
SEC. 2205. BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF A PUBLIC 

CHARTER SCHOOL. 

(a) BOARD OF TRUSTEES.—The members of a 
Board of Trustees of a public charter school 
shall be elected or selected pursuant to the 
charter granted to the school. Such Board of 
Trustees shall have an odd number of mem- 
bers that does not exceed 7, of which— 

(1) a majority shall be residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and 

(2) at least 2 shall be parents of a student 
attending the school. 

(b) ELIGIBILITY.—An individual is eligible 
for election or selection to the Board of 
Trustees of a public charter school if the per- 
son— 

(1) is a teacher or staff member who is em- 
ployed at the school; 

(2) is a parent of a student attending the 
school; or 

(3) meets the election or selection criteria 
set forth in the charter granted to the 
School. 

(c) ELECTION OR SELECTION OF PARENTS.—In 
the case of the first Board of Trustees of a 
public charter school to be elected or se- 
lected after the date on which the school is 
granted a charter, the election or selection 
of the members under subsection (a)(2) shall 
occur on the earliest practicable date after 
classes at the school have commenced. Until 
such date, any other members who have been 
elected or selected shall serve as an interim 
Board of Trustees. Such an interim Board of 
Trustees may exercise all of the powers, and 
shall be subject to all of the duties, of a 
Board of Trustees. 


(d) FIDUCIARIES.—The Board of Trustees of 
& public charter school shall be fiduciaries of 
the school and shall set overall policy for the 
School. The Board of Trustees may make 
final decisions on matters related to the op- 
eration of the school, consistent with the 
charter granted to the school, this subtitle, 
and other applicable law. 
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SEC. 2206. STUDENT ADMISSION, ENROLLMENT, 
AND WITHDRAWAL. 

(a) OPEN ENROLLMENT.—Enrollment in a 
public charter school shall be open to all stu- 
dents who are residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia and, if space is available, to non- 
resident students who meet the tuition re- 
quirement in subsection (e). 

(b) CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION.—A public 
charter school may not limit enrollment on 
the basis of a student’s race, color, religion, 
national origin, language spoken, intellec- 
tual or athletic ability, measures of achieve- 
ment or aptitude, or status as a student with 
special needs. A public charter school may 
limit enrollment to specific grade levels. 

(c) RANDOM SELECTION.—If there are more 
applications to enroll in a public charter 
school from students who are residents of 
the District of Columbia than there are 
spaces available, students shall be admitted 
using a random selection process. 

(d) ADMISSION TO AN EXISTING SCHOOL.— 
During the 5-year period beginning on the 
date that a petition, filed by an eligible ap- 
plicant seeking to convert a District of Co- 
lumbia public school or a private or inde- 
pendent school into a public charter school, 
is approved, the school may give priority in 
enrollment to— 

(1) students enrolled in the school at the 
time the petition is granted; 

(2) the siblings of students described in 
paragraph (1); and 

(3) in the case of the conversion of a Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school, students 
who reside within the attendance bound- 
aries, if any, in which the school is located. 

(e) NONRESIDENT STUDENTS.—Nonresident 
students shall pay tuition to attend a public 
charter school at the applicable rate estab- 
lished for District of Columbia public schools 
administered by the Board of Education for 
the type of program in which the student is 
enrolled. 

(f STUDENT WITHDRAWAL.—A student may 
withdraw from a public charter school at any 
time and, if otherwise eligible, enroll in a 
District of Columbia public school adminis- 
tered by the Board of Education. 

(g) EXPULSION AND SUSPENSION.—The prin- 
cipal of a public charter school may expel or 
suspend a student from the school] based on 
criteria set forth in the charter granted to 
the school. 

SEC. 2207. EMPLOYEES. 

(a) EXTENDED LEAVE OF ABSENCE WITHOUT 
Pay.— 

(1) LEAVE OF ABSENCE FROM DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Superintend- 
ent shall grant, upon request, an extended 
leave of absence, without pay, to an em- 
ployee of the District of Columbia public 
schools for the purpose of permitting the em- 
ployee to accept a position at a public char- 
ter school for a 2-year term. 

(2) REQUEST FOR EXTENSION.—At the end of 
a 2-year term referred to in paragraph (1), an 
employee granted an extended leave of ab- 
sence without pay under such paragraph may 
submit a request to the Superintendent for 
an extension of the leave of absence for an 
unlimited number of 2-year terms. The Su- 
perintendent may not unreasonably (as de- 
termined by the eligible chartering author- 
ity) withhold approval of the request. 

(3) RIGHTS UPON TERMINATION OF LEAVE.— 
An employee granted an extended leave of 
&bsence without pay for the purpose de- 
Scribed in paragraph (1) or (2) shall have the 
same rights and benefits under law upon ter- 
mination of such leave of absence as an em- 
ployee of the District of Columbia public 
Schools who is granted an extended leave of 
absence without pay for any other purpose. 
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(b) RETIREMENT SYSTEM.— 

(1) CREDITABLE SERVICE.—An employee of a 
public charter school who has received a 
leave of absence under subsection (a) shall 
receive creditable service, as defined in sec- 
tion 2604 of D.C. Law 2-139, effective March 3, 
1979 (D.C. Code, sec. 1-627.4) and the rules es- 
tablished under such section, for the period 
of the employee’s employment at the public 
charter school. 

(2) AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH SEPARATE SYS- 
TEM.—A public charter school may establish 
a retirement system for employees under its 
authority. 

(3) ELECTION OF RETIREMENT SYSTEM.—A 
former employee of the District of Columbia 
public schools who becomes an employee of a 
public charter school within 60 days after the 
date the employee’s employment with the 
District of Columbia public schools is termi- 
nated may, at the time the employee com- 
mences employment with the public charter 
school, elect— 

(A) to remain in a District of Columbia 
Government retirement system and continue 
to receive creditable service for the period of 
their employment at a public charter school; 
or 


(B) to transfer into a retirement system es- 
tablished by the public charter school pursu- 
ant to paragraph (2). 

(4) PROHIBITED EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS.— 
No public charter school may require a 
former employee of the District of Columbia 
public schools to transfer to the public char- 
ter school’s retirement system as a condition 
of employment. 

(5) CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

(A) EMPLOYEES ELECTING NOT TO TRANS- 
FER.—In the case of a former employee of the 
District of Columbia public schools who 
elects to remain in a District of Columbia 
Government retirement system pursuant to 
paragraph (3)(A), the public charter school 
that employs the person shall make the 
same contribution to such system on behalf 
of the person as the District of Columbia 
would have been required to make if the per- 
son had continued to be an employee of the 
District of Columbia public schools. 

(B) EMPLOYEES ELECTING TO TRANSFER.—In 
the case of a former employee of the District 
of Columbia public schools who elects to 
transfer into a retirement system of a public 
charter school t to paragraph (3)(B), 
the applicable District of Columbia Govern- 
ment retirement system from which the 
former employee is transferring shall com- 
pute the employee’s contribution to that 
system and transfer this amount, to the re- 
tirement system of the public charter school. 

(c) EMPLOYMENT STATUS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law and except as 
provided in this section, an employee of a 
public charter school shall not be considered 
to be an employee of the District of Colum- 
bia Government for any purpose. 

SEC. 2208. REDUCED FARES FOR PUBLIC TRANS- 
PORTATION. 

A student attending a public charter 
school shall be eligible for reduced fares on 
the Metrobus and Metrorail Transit System 
on the same terms and conditions as are ap- 
plicable under section 2 of D.C. Law 2-152, ef- 
fective March 9, 1979 (D.C. Code, sec. 44-216 et 
seq.), to a student attending a District of Co- 
lumbia public school. 

SEC. 2209. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SERVICES TO PUBLIC 
CHARTER SCHOOLS. 

The Superintendent may provide services, 
such as facilities maintenance, to public 
charter schools. All compensation for costs 
of such services shall be subject to negotia- 
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tion and mutual agreement between a public 
charter school and the Superintendent. 
SEC. 2210. APPLICATION OF LAW. 

(a) ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1965.— 

(1) TREATMENT 
AGENCY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—For any fiscal year, a 
public charter school shall be considered to 
be a local educational agency for purposes of 
part A of title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 6311 
et seq.), and shall be eligible for assistance 
under such part, if the fraction the numera- 
tor of which is the number of low-income 
students enrolled in the public charter 
school during the fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year for which the determination is 
made and the denominator of which is the 
total number of students enrolled in such 
public charter school for such preceding 
year, is equal to or greater than the lowest 
fraction determined for any District of Co- 
lumbia public school receiving assistance 
under such part A where the numerator is 
the number of low-income students enrolled 
in such public school for such preceding year 
and the denominator is the total number of 
students enrolled in such public school for 
such preceding year. 

(B) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
subsection, the term “low-income student" 
means a student from a low-income family 
determined according to the measure adopt- 
ed by the District of Columbia to carry out 
the provisions of part A of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 that is consistent with the measures de- 
scribed in section 1113(a)(5) of such Act (20 
U.S.C. 6313(a)(5)) for the fiscal year for which 
the determination is made. 

(2) ALLOCATION FOR FISCAL YEARS 1986 
THROUGH 1998.— 

(A) PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOLS.—For fiscal 
years 1996 through 1998, each public charter 
School that is eligible to receive assistance 
under part A of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 shall re- 
ceive a portion of the District of Columbia's 
total allocation under such part which bears 
the same ratio to such total allocation as 
the number described in subparagraph (C) 
bears to the number described in subpara- 
graph (D). 

(B) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—For fiscal years 1996 through 1998, 
the District of Columbia public schools shall 
receive a portion of the District of Colum- 
bia's total allocation under part A of title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 which bears the same ratio to 
such total allocation as the total of the num- 
bers described in clauses (ii) and (iii) of sub- 
paragraph (D) bears to the aggregate total 
described in subparagraph (D). 

(C) NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE STUDENTS EN- 
ROLLED IN THE PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOL.—The 
number described in this subparagraph is the 
number of low-income students enrolled in 
the public charter school during the fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which the 
determination is made. 

(D) AGGREGATE NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE STU- 
DENTS.—The number described in this sub- 
paragraph is the aggregate total of the fol- 
lowing numbers: 

(i) The number of low-income students 
who, during the fiscal year preceding the fis- 
cal year for which the determination is 
made, were enrolled in a public charter 
School. 

(ii) The number of low-income students 
who, during the fiscal year preceding the fis- 
cal year for which the determination is 
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made, were enrolled in a District of Colum- 
bia public school selected to provide services 
under part A of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(iii) The number of low-income students 
who, during the fiscal year preceding the fis- 
cal year for which the determination is 
made— 

(I) were enrolled in à private or independ- 
ent school; and 

(II) resided in an attendance area of a Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school selected to 
provide services under part A of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

(3) ALLOCATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1999 AND 
THEREAFTER.— 

(A) CALCULATION BY SECRETARY.—Notwith- 
standing sections 1124(a)(2), 1124A(a)(4), and 
1125(d) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 6333(a)(2), 
6334(a)(4), and 6335(d)), for fiscal year 1999 and 
each fiscal year thereafter, the total alloca- 
tion under part A of title I of such Act for all 
local educational agencies in the District of 
Columbia, including public charter schools 
that are eligible to receive assistance under 
such part, shall be calculated by the Sec- 
retary of Education. In making such calcula- 
tion, such Secretary shall treat all such 
local educational agencies as if such agen- 
cies were a single local educational agency 
for the District of Columbia. 

(B) ALLOCATION.— 

(i) PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOLS.—For fiscal 
year 1999 and each fiscal year thereafter, 
each public charter school that is eligible to 
receive assistance under part A of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 shall receive a portion of the 
total allocation calculated under subpara- 
graph (A) which bears the same ratio to such 
total allocation as the number described in 
paragraph (2)(C) bears to the aggregate total 
described in paragraph (2)(D). 

(ii) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL.— 
For fiscal year 1999 and each fiscal year 
thereafter, the District of Columbia public 
schools shall receive a portion of the total 
allocation calculated under subparagraph (A) 
which bears the same ratio to such total al- 
location as the total of the numbers de- 
Scribed in clauses (ii) and (iii) of paragraph 
(2XD) bears to the aggregate total described 
in paragraph (2)(D). 

(4) USE OF ESEA FUNDS.—The Board of Edu- 
cation may not direct a public charter school 
in the school's use of funds under part A of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

(5 ESEA REQUIREMENTS.—Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (6) a public charter 
school receiving funds under part A of title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 6301 et seq.) shall com- 
ply with all requirements applicable to 
schools receiving such funds. 

(6) INAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN ESEA PROVI- 
SIONS.—The following provisions of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 shall not apply to a public charter 
School: 

(A) Paragraphs (5) and (8) of section 1112(b) 
(20 U.S.C. 6312(b)). 

(B) Paragraphs (1)(A), (1XB), (1XC), (10D), 
(I) F). (dH), and (3) of section 1112(c) (20 
U.S.C. 6312(c)). 

(C) Section 1113 (20 U.S.C. 6313). 

(D) Section 1115A (20 U. S. & 6316). 

(E) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 
1116 (20 U.S.C. 6317). 

(F) Subsections (d) and (e) of section 1118 
(20 U.S.C. 6319). 

(G) Section 1120 (20 U.S.C. 6321). 
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(H) Subsections (a) and (c) of section 1120A 
(20 U.S.C. 6322). 

(I) Section 1126 (20 U.S.C. 6337). 

(b) PROPERTY AND SALES TAXES.—A public 
charter school shall be exempt from District 
of Columbia property and sales taxes. 

(c) EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WITH DISABIL- 
ITIES.—Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, each public charter school shall 
elect to be treated as a local educational 
agency or a District of Columbia public 
School for the purpose of part B of the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act (20 
U.S.C. 1411 et seq.) and section 504 of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794). 

SEC. 2211. POWERS AND DUTIES OF ELIGIBLE 
CHARTERING AUTHORITIES. 

(a) OVERSIGHT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An eligible chartering au- 
thority— 

(A) shall monitor the operations of each 
public charter school to which the eligible 
chartering authority has granted a charter; 

(B) shall ensure that each such school com- 
plies with applicable laws and the provisions 
of the charter granted to such school; and 

(C) shall monitor the progress of each such 
school in meeting student academic achieve- 
ment expectations specified in the charter 
granted to such school. 

(2) PRODUCTION OF BOOKS AND RECORDS.—An 
eligible chartering authority may require a 
public charter school to which the eligible 
chartering authority has granted a charter 
to produce any book, record, paper, or docu- 
ment, if the eligible chartering authority de- 
termines that such production is necessary 
for the eligible chartering authority to carry 
out its functions under this subtitle. 

(b) FEES.— 

(1) APPLICATION FEE.—An eligible charter- 
ing authority may charge an eligible appli- 
cant a fee, not to exceed $150, for processing 
a petition to establish a public charter 
school. 

(2) ADMINISTRATION FEE.—In the case of an 
eligible chartering authority that has grant- 
ed a charter to a public charter school, the 
eligible chartering authority may charge the 
school a fee, not to exceed one-half of one 
percent of the annual budget of the school, 
to cover the cost of undertaking the ongoing 
administrative responsibilities of the eligible 
chartering authority with respect to the 
School that are described in this subtitle. 
The school shall pay the fee to the eligible 
chartering authority not later than Novem- 
ber 15 of each year. 

(c) IMMUNITY FROM CIVIL LIABILITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An eligible chartering au- 
thority, the Board of Trustees of such an eli- 
gible chartering authority, and a director, 
officer, employee, or volunteer of such an el- 
igible chartering authority, shall be immune 
from civil liability, both personally and pro- 
fessionally, for any act or omission within 
the scope of their official duties unless the 
act or omission— 

(A) constitutes gross negligence; 

(B) constitutes an intentional tort; or 

(C) is criminal in nature. 

(2) COMMON LAW IMMUNITY PRESERVED.— 
Paragraph (1) shall not be construed to abro- 
gate any immunity under common law of a 
person described in such paragraph. 

(d) ANNUAL REPORT.—On or before July 30 
of each year, each eligible chartering author- 
ity that issues a charter under this subtitle 
shall submit a report to the Mayor, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Secretary of Education, the ap- 
propriate congressional committees, and the 
Consensus Commission that includes the fol- 
lowing information: 
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(1) A list of the members of the eligible 
chartering authority and the addresses of 
such members. 

(2) A list of the dates and places of each 
meeting of the eligible chartering authority 
during the year preceding the report. 

(3) The number of petitions received by the 
eligible chartering authority for the conver- 
sion of a District of Columbia public school 
or a private or independent school to a pub- 
lic charter school, and for the creation of a 
new school as a public charter school. 

(4) The number of petitions described in 
paragraph (3) that were approved and the 
number that were denied, as well as a sum- 
mary of the reasons for which such petitions 
were denied. 

(5) A description of any new charters 
issued by the eligible chartering authority 
during the year preceding the report. 

(6) A description of any charters renewed 
by the eligible chartering authority during 
the year preceding the report. 

(7) A description of any charters revoked 
by the eligible chartering authority during 
the year preceding the report. 

(8) A description of any charters refused re- 
newal by the eligible chartering authority 
during the year preceding the report. 

(9) Any recommendations the eligible char- 
tering authority has concerning ways to im- 
prove the administration of public charter 
schools. 

SEC. 2212. CHARTER RENEWAL. 

(a) TERM.—A charter granted to a public 
charter school shall remain in force for a 5- 
year period, but may be renewed for an un- 
limited number of times, each time for a 5- 
year period. 

(b) APPLICATION FOR CHARTER RENEWAL.— 
In the case of a public charter school that 
desires to renew its charter, the Board of 
Trustees of the school shall file an applica- 
tion to renew the charter with the eligible 
chartering authority that granted the char- 
ter not later than 120 days nor earlier than 
365 days before the expiration of the charter. 
The application shall contain the following: 

(1) A report on the progress of the public 
charter school in achieving the goals, stu- 
dent academic achievement expectations, 
and other terms of the approved charter. 

(2) All audited financial statements for the 
public charter school for the preceding 4 


years. 

(c) APPROVAL OF CHARTER RENEWAL APPLI- 
CATION.—The eligible chartering authority 
that granted a charter shall approve an ap- 
plication to renew the charter that is filed in 
accordance with subsection (b), except that 
the eligible chartering authority shall not 
approve such application if the eligible char- 
tering authority determines that— 

(1) the school committed a material viola- 
tion of applicable laws or a material viola- 
tion of the conditions, terms, standards, or 
procedures set forth in its charter, including 
violations relating to the education of chil- 
dren with disabilities; or 

(2) the school failed to meet the goals and 
student academic achievement expectations 
set forth in its charter. 

(d) PROCEDURES FOR CONSIDERATION OF 

RENEWAL.— 

(1) NOTICE OF RIGHT TO HEARING.—An eligi- 
ble chartering authority that has received an 
application to renew a charter that is filed 
by a Board of Trustees in accordance with 
subsection (b) shall provide to the Board of 
Trustees written notice of the right to an in- 
formal hearing on the application. The eligi- 
ble chartering authority shall provide the 
notice not later than 15 days after the date 
on which the eligible chartering authority 
received the application. 
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(2) REQUEST FOR HEARING.—Not later than 
15 days after the date on which a Board of 
Trustees receives a notice under paragraph 
(1), the Board of Trustees may request, in 
writing, an informal hearing on the applica- 
tion before the eligible chartering authority. 

(3) DATE AND TIME OF HEARING.— 

(A) NOTICE.—Upon receiving a timely writ- 
ten request for à hearing under paragraph 
(2), an eligible chartering authority shall set 
& date and time for the hearing and shall 
provide reasonable notice of the date and 
time, as well as the procedures to be followed 
at the hearing, to the Board of Trustees. 

(B) DEADLINE.—An informal hearing under 
this subsection shall take place not later 
than 30 days after an eligible chartering au- 
thority receives a timely written request for 
the hearing under paragraph (2). 

(4) FINAL DECISION.— 

(A) DEADLINE.—An eligible chartering au- 
thority shall render a final decision, in writ- 
ing, on an application to renew a charter— 

(i) not later than 30 days after the date on 
which the eligible chartering authority pro- 
vided the written notice of the right to a 
hearing, in the case of an application with 
respect to which such a hearing is not held; 
and 

(ii) not later than 30 days after the date on 
which the hearing is concluded, in the case 
of an application with respect to which a 
aring is held. 

(B) REASONS FOR NONRENEWAL.—An eligible 
chartering authority that denies an applica- 
tion to renew a charter shall state in its de- 
cision the reasons for denial. 

(5) ALTERNATIVES UPON NONRENEWAL.—If an 
eligible chartering authority denies an appli- 
cation to renew a charter granted to a public 
charter school, the Board of Education 
may— 

(A) manage the school directly until alter- 
native arrangements can be made for stu- 
dents at the school; or 

(B) place the school in a probationary sta- 
tus that requires the school to take remedial 
actions, to be determined by the Board of 
Education, that directly relate to the 
grounds for the denial. 

(6) JUDICIAL REVIEW.— 

(A) AVAILABILITY OF REVIEW.—A decision 
by an eligible chartering authority to deny 
an application to renew a charter shall be 
subject to judicial review by an appropriate 
court of the District of Columbia. 

(B) STANDARD OF REVIEW.—A decision by an 
eligible chartering authority to deny an ap- 
plication to renew a charter shall be upheld 
unless the decision is arbitrary and capri- 
cious or clearly erroneous. 

SEC. 2213. CHARTER REVOCATION. 

(a) CHARTER OR LAW VIOLATIONS.—An eligi- 
ble chartering authority that has granted a 
charter to a public charter school may re- 
voke the charter if the eligible chartering 
authority determines that the school has 
committed a violation of applicable laws or 
& material violation of the conditions, 
terms, standards, or procedures set forth in 
the charter, including violations relating to 
the education of children with disabilities. 

(b) FISCAL MISMANAGEMENT.—An eligible 
chartering authority that has granted a 
charter to a public charter school shall re- 
voke the charter if the eligible chartering 
authority determines that the school— 

(1) has engaged in a pattern of nonadher- 
ence to generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples; — 

(2) has engaged in a pattern of fiscal mis- 
management; or 

(3) is no longer economically viable. 

(c) PROCEDURES FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
REVOCATION.— 
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(1) NOTICE OF RIGHT TO HEARING.—An eligi- 
ble chartering authority that is proposing to 
revoke a charter granted to a public charter 
School shall provide to the Board of Trustees 
of the school a written notice stating the 
reasons for the proposed revocation. The no- 
tice shall inform the Board of Trustees of the 
right of the Board of Trustees to an informal 
hearing on the proposed revocation. 

(2) REQUEST FOR HEARING.—Not later than 
15 days after the date on which a Board of 
Trustees receives a notice under paragraph 
(1) the Board of Trustees may request, in 
writing, an informal hearing on the proposed 
revocation before the eligible chartering au- 
thority. 

(3) DATE AND TIME OF HEARING.— 

(A) NOTICE.—Upon receiving a timely writ- 
ten request for & hearing under paragraph 
(2), an eligible chartering authority shall set 
a date and time for the hearing and shall 
provide reasonable notice of the date and 
time, as well as the procedures to be followed 
at the hearing, to the Board of Trustees. 

(B) DEADLINE.—An informal hearing under 
this subsection shall take place not later 
than 30 days after an eligible chartering au- 
thority receives a timely written request for 
the hearing under paragraph (2). 

(4) FINAL DECISION.— 

(A) DEADLINE.—An eligible chartering au- 
thority shall render a final decision, in writ- 
ing, on the revocation of a charter— 

(i) not later than 30 days after the date on 
which the eligible chartering authority pro- 
vided the written notice of the right to a 
hearing, in the case of a proposed revocation 
with respect to which such a hearing is not 
held; and 

(ii) not later than 30 days after the date on 
which the hearing is concluded, in the case 
of a proposed revocation with respect to 
which a hearing is held. 

(B) REASONS FOR REVOCATION.—An eligible 
chartering authority that revokes a charter 
shall state in its decision the reasons for the 
revocation. 

(5) ALTERNATIVES UPON REVOCATION.—If an 
eligible chartering authority revokes a char- 
ter granted to a public charter school, the 
Board of Education may manage the school 
directly until alternative arrangements can 
be made for students at the school. 

(6) JUDICIAL REVIEW.— 

(A) AVAILABILITY OF REVIEW.—A decision 
by an eligible chartering authority to revoke 
a charter shall be subject to judicial review 
by an appropriate court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(B) STANDARD OF REVIEW.—A decision by an 
eligible chartering authority to revoke a 
charter shall be upheld unless the decision is 
arbitrary and capricious or clearly erro- 
neous. 

SEC. 2214. PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOL BOARD. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There is established with- 
in the District of Columbia Government a 
Public Charter School Board (in this section 
referred to as the Board). 

(2) MEMBERSHIP.—The Secretary of Edu- 
cation shall present the Mayor a list of 15 in- 
dividuals the Secretary determines are 
qualified to serve on the Board. The Mayor, 
in consultation with the District of Colum- 
bia City Council, shall appoint 7 individuals 
from the list to serve on the Board. The Sec- 
retary of Education shall recommend, and 
the Mayor shall appoint, members to serve 
on the Board so that a knowledge of each of 
the following areas is represented on the 
Board: 

(A) Research about and experience in stu- 
dent learning, quality teaching, and evalua- 
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tion of and accountability in successful 
schools. 

(B) The operation of a financially sound 
enterprise, including leadership and manage- 
ment techniques, as well as the budgeting 
and accounting skills critical to the startup 
of a successful enterprise. 

(C) The educational, social, and economic 
development needs of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

(D) The needs and interests of students and 
parents in the District of Columbia, as well 
as methods of involving parents and other 
members of the community in individual 
schools. 

(3) VACANCIES.—Any time there is a va- 
cancy in the membership of the Board, the 
Secretary of Education shall present the 
Mayor a list of 3 individuals the Secretary 
determines are qualified to serve on the 
Board. The Mayor, in consultation with the 
District of Columbia Council, shall appoint 1 
individual from the list to serve on the 
Board. The Secretary shall recommend and 
the Mayor shall appoint, such member of the 
Board taking into consideration the criteria 
described in paragraph (2). Any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term of a predecessor 
shall be appointed only for the remainder of 
the term. 

(4) TIME LIMIT FOR APPOINTMENTS.—If, at 
any time, the Mayor does not appoint mem- 
bers to the Board sufficient to bring the 
Board's membership to 7 within 30 days of re- 
ceiving a recommendation from the Sec- 
retary of Education under paragraph (2) or 
(3), the Secretary shall make such appoint- 
ments as are necessary to bring the member- 
ship of the Board to 7. 

(5) TERMS OF MEMBERS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Members of the Board 
shall serve for terms of 4 years, except that, 
of the initial appointments made under para- 
graph (2), the Mayor shall designate— 

(i) 2 members to serve terms of 3 years; 

(ii) 2 members to serve terms of 2 years; 
and 

(iii) 1 member to serve a term of 1 year. 

(B) REAPPOINTMENT.—Members of the 
Board shall be eligible to be reappointed for 
one 4-year term beyond their initial term of 
appointment. 

(6) INDEPENDENCE.—No person employed by 
the District of Columbia public schools or a 
public charter school shall be eligible to be a 
member of the Board or to be employed by 
the Board. 

(b) OPERATIONS OF THE BOARD.— 

(1) CHAIR.—The members of the Board shall 
elect from among their membership 1 indi- 
vidual to serve as Chair. Such election shall 
be held each year after members of the Board 
have been appointed to fill any vacancies 
caused by the regular expiration of previous 
members' terms, or when requested by a ma- 
jority vote of the members of the Board. 

(2) QUORUM.—A majority of the members of 
the Board, not including any positions that 
may be vacant, shall constitute a quorum 
sufficient for conducting the business of the 
Board. 

(3) MEETINGS.—The Board shall meet at the 
call of the Chair, subject to the hearing re- 
quirements of sections 2203, 2212(d)(3), and 
2213(cX3). 

(c) No COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE.—Mem- 
bers of the Board shall serve without pay, 
but may receive reimbursement for any rea- 
sonable and necessary expenses incurred by 
reason of service on the Board. 

(d) PERSONNEL AND RESOURCES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to such rules as 
may be made by the Board, the Chair shall 
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have the power to appoint, terminate, and 
fix the pay of an Executive Director and such 
other personnel of the Board as the Chair 
considers necessary, but no individual so ap- 
pointed shall be paid in excess of the rate 
payable for level EG-16 of the Educational 
Service of the District of Columbia. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—The Board is authorized 
to use the services, personnel, and facilities 
of the District of Columbia. 

(e) EXPENSES OF BOARD.—Any expenses of 
the Board shall be paid from such funds as 
may be available to the Mayor. 

(f) AuDIT.—The Board shall provide for an 
audit of the financial statements of the 
Board by an independent certified public ac- 
countant in accordance with Government au- 
diting standards for financial audits issued 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this section and conducting the 
Board's functions required by this subtitle, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$300,000 for fiscal year 1996 and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the 4 succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 

SEC. 2215. FEDERAL ENTITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The following Federal 
agencies and federally established entities 
are encouraged to explore whether it is fea- 
sible for the agency or entity to establish 
one or more public charter schools: 

(1) The Library of Congress. 

(2) The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

(3) The Drug Enforcement Administration. 

(4) The National Science Foundation. 

(5) The Department of Justice. 

(6) The Department of Defense. 

(7) The Department of Education. 

(8) The Smithsonian Institution, including 
the National Zoological Park, the National 
Museum of American History, the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, and 
the National Gallery of Art. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 120 days after 
date of enactment of this Act, any agency or 
institution described in subsection (a) that 
has explored the feasibility of establishing a 
public charter school shall report its deter- 
mination on the feasibility to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress. 

Subtitle C—Even Start 


SEC. 2301. AMENDMENTS FOR EVEN START PRO- 
GRAMS. 


(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 1002 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 6302) is 
amended by striking subsection (b) and in- 
serting the following: 

“(b) EVEN START.— 

**(1) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of carry- 
ing out part B, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $118,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years. 

*(2) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—For the pur- 
pose of carrying out Even Start programs in 
the District of Columbia described in section 
1211, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated— 

**(A) $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

**(B) $3,500,000 for fiscal year 1997; 

0) $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; 

**(D) $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1999; and 

E) $5,000,000 for fiscal year 2000. 

(b) EVEN START FAMILY-LITERACY PRO- 
GRAMS.—Part B of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 6361 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 1202(a)(1) (20 U.S.C. 6362(a)(1)), 
by inserting (I)“ after **1002(b)'*; 
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(2) in section 1202(b) (20 U.S.C. 6362(b)), by 
inserting ''(1)" after ':1002(b)"; 

(3) in section 1202(d)(3) (20 U.S.C. 6362(d)(3)), 
by inserting ''(1)" after 100 20b)“; 

(4) in section 1204(a) (20 U.S.C. 6364(a)), by 
inserting “intensive” after cost of provid- 


(5) in section 1205(4) (20 U.S.C. 6365(4)), by 
inserting “, intensive" after high-quality“: 
and 

(6) by adding at the end the following new 
section: 

*SEC. 1211. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EVEN START 
INITIATIVES. 


(a) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PROGRAM AU- 
THORIZED.— 

*(1) IN GENERAL.—In addition to any grant 
for the District of Columbia authorized 
under section 1202, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide grants, on a competitive basis, to eligi- 
ble entities to enable such entities to carry 
out Even Start programs in the District of 
Columbia that build on the findings of the 
National Evaluation of the Even Start Fam- 
ily Literacy Program, such as providing in- 
tensive services in early childhood edu- 
cation, parent training, and adult literacy or 
adult education. 

*"*(2) NUMBER OF GRANTS.—The Secretary 
shall award— 

„A not more than 8 grants under this sec- 
tion for fiscal year 1996; 

B) not more than 14 grants under this 
section for fiscal year 1997; 

„(O) not more than 20 grants under this 
section for each of the fiscal years 1998 and 
1999; and 

*(D) not more than 20 grants under this 
section, or such number as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate taking into account 
the results of evaluations described in sub- 
section (i), for fiscal year 2000. 

„b) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term ‘eligible entity’ means a 
partnership composed of at least— 

**(1) a District of Columbia public school; 

*(2) the local educational agency in exist- 
ence on September 1, 1995 for the District of 
Columbia, any other public organization, or 
an institution of higher education (as defined 
in section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a))); and 

(3) a private nonprofit community-based 
organization. 

“(c) USES OF FUNDS; FEDERAL SHARE.— 

"(1) COMPLIANCE.—Each eligible entity 
that receives funds under this section shall 
comply with section 1204(a) and 1204(b)(3), re- 
lating to the use of such funds. 

*(2) FEDERAL SHARE.—Each program fund- 
ed under this section is subject to the Fed- 
eral share requirement of section 1204(b)(1), 
except that the Secretary may waive that re- 
quirement, in whole or in part, for any eligi- 
ble entity that demonstrates to the Sec- 
retary's satisfaction that such entity other- 
wise would not be able to participate in the 
program under this section. 

(8) MINIMUM.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (4), each eligible entity selected to re- 
ceive a grant under this section shall receive 
not more than $250,000 in any fiscal year, ex- 
cept that the Secretary may increase such 
amount if the Secretary determines that— 

*(A) such entity needs additional funds to 
be effective; and 

(B) the increase will not reduce the 
amount of funds available to other eligible 
entities that receive funds under this sec- 
tion. 

“(4) REMAINING FUNDS.—If funds remain 
after payments are made under paragraph (3) 
for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall make 
such remaining funds available to each eligi- 
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ble entity receiving a grant under this sec- 
tion for such year in an amount that bears 
the same relation to such funds as the 
amount each such entity received under this 
section bears to the amount all such entities 
received under this section. 

(d) PROGRAM ELEMENTS.—Each program 
assisted under this section shall comply with 
the program elements described in section 
1205, including intensive high quality in- 
struction programs of early childhood edu- 
cation, parent training, and adult literacy or 
adult education. 

(e) ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—Individuals eligible to 
participate in a program under this section 
are— 

“(A) the parent or parents of a child de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B), or any other 
adult who is substantially involved in the 
day-to-day care of the child, if such parent 
or adult— 

"(i) is eligible to participate in an adult 
education program under the Adult Edu- 
cation Act; or 

(i) is attending, or is eligible by age to 
attend, a District of Columbia public school; 
and 

B) any child, from birth through age 7, of 
an individual described in subparagraph (A). 

02) ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS.—The eligi- 
bility factors described in section 1206(b) 
Shall apply to programs under this section, 
except that for purposes of this section— 

*(A) the reference in paragraph (1) to sub- 
section (a) shall be read to refer to paragraph 
(1); and 

) references in such section to this part 
shall be read to refer to this section. 

"(f) APPLICATIONS.—Each eligible entity 
that wishes to receive a grant under this sec- 
tion shall submit an application to the Sec- 
retary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

“(g) SELECTION OF GRANTEES.—In awarding 
grants under this section, the Secretary 

(I) use the selection criteria described in 
subparagraphs (A) through (F), and (H), of 
section 1208(a)(1); and 

"(2) give priority to applications for pro- 
grams that— 

"(A) target services to schools in which a 
schoolwide program is being conducted under 
section 1114; or 

) are located in areas designated as em- 
powerment zones or enterprise communities. 

*(h) DURATION OF PROGRAMS.—The priority 
for subgrants described in section 1208(a)(2), 
and the progress requirement described in 
section 1208(b)(4), shall apply to grants made 
under this section, except that— 

"(1) references in those sections to the 
State educational agency and to subgrants 
Shall be read to refer to the Secretary and to 
grants under this section, respectively; and 

*(2) notwithstanding section 1208(b), the 
Secretary shall not provide continuation 
funding to a grant recipient under this sec- 
tion if the Secretary determines, after af- 
fording the recipient notice and an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing, that the recipient has 
not made substantial progress in accomplish- 
ing the objectives of this section. 

"(i) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND EVALUA- 
TION.— 

“(1) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(A) The Sec- 
retary shall use not more than 5 percent of 
the amounts authorized under section 
1002(b)(2) for any fiscal year— 

J) to provide technical assistance to eli- 
gible entities, including providing funds to 
one or more District of Columbia nonprofit 
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organizations to enable such organizations 
to provide technical assistance to eligible 
entities in the areas of community develop- 
ment and coalition building; and 

(ii) for the evaluation conducted pursuant 
to paragraph (2). 

) The Secretary shall allocate 5 percent 
of the amounts authorized under section 
1002(b)(2) for any fiscal year to enter into a 
contract with the National Center for Fam- 
ily Literacy for the provision of technical as- 
sistance to eligible entities. 

*(2) EVALUATION.—(A) The Secretary shall 
use funds available under paragraph (1)A)— 

i) to provide for independent evaluations 
of programs under this section in order to 
determine the effectiveness of such programs 
in providing high quality family literacy 
services, including— 

“(I) intensive and high quality early child- 
hood education; 

(I) intensive and high quality services in 
adult literacy or adult education; 

(III) intensive and high quality services in 
parent training; 

IV) coordination with related programs; 
and 

(V) training of related personnel in appro- 
priate skill areas; and 

(ii) to determine if the grant amount pro- 
vided to eligible recipients to carry out such 
projects is appropriate to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of this section. 

*"(B)ü) Such evaluation shall be conducted 
by individuals not directly involved in the 
administration of a program operated with 
funds provided under this section. Such inde- 
pendent evaluators and the program admin- 
istrators shall jointly develop evaluation cri- 
teria which provide for appropriate analysis 
of the factors listed in subparagraph (A). 

ii) In order to determine a program's ef- 
fectiveness, each evaluation shall contain 
objective measures of such effectiveness, and 
whenever feasible, shall contain the specific 
views of program participants about such 


programs. 

*(C) The Secretary shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees a report regarding the results of 
such evaluations not later than March 1, 
1999. The Secretary shall provide an interim 
report regarding the results of such evalua- 
tions by March 1, 1998.". 


Subtitle D—World Class Schools Task Force, 


PART 1—WORLD CLASS SCHOOLS TASK 

FORCE, CORE CURRICULUM, CONTENT 

AND ASSESSMENTS 
SEC. 2411. GRANT AUTHORIZED AND REC- 
OMMENDATION REQUIRED. 

(a) GRANT AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Superintendent is au- 
thorized to award a grant to a World Class 
Schools Task Force to enable such task force 
to make the recommendation described in 
subsection (b). 

(2) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
subtitle, the term World Class Schools Task 
Force" means 1 nonprofit organization lo- 
cated in the District of Columbia that— 

(A) has a national reputation for advocat- 
ing content standards; 

(B) has a national reputation for advocat- 
ing a strong liberal arts curriculum; 

(C) has experience with at least 4 urban 
school districts for the purpose of establish- 
ing content standards; 

(D) has developed and managed profes- 
sional development programs in science, 
Mathematics, the humanities and the arts; 
and 
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(E) is governed by an independent board of 
directors composed of citizens with a variety 
of experiences in education and public pol- 
icy. 

(b) RECOMMENDATION REQUIRED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The World Class Schools 
Task Force shall recommend to the Super- 
intendent, the Board of Education, and the 
District of Columbia Goals Panel the follow- 
ing: 


(A) Content standards in the core academic 
subjects that are developed by working with 
the District of Columbia community, which 
standards shall be developed not later than 
12 months after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(B) A core curriculum developed by work- 
ing with the District of Columbia commu- 
nity, which curriculum shall include the 
teaching of computer skills. 

(C) Districtwide assessments for measuring 
student achievement in accordance with con- 
tent standards developed under subparagraph 
(A). Such assessments shall be developed at 
several grade levels, including at a mini- 
mum, the grade levels with respect to which 
the Superintendent establishes promotion 
gates under section 2421. To the extent fea- 
sible, such assessments shall, at a minimum, 
be designed to provide information that per- 
mits comparisons between— 

(i) individual District of Columbia public 
schools and public charter schools; and 

(ii) individual students attending such 
schools. 

(D) Model professional development pro- 
grams for teachers using the standards and 
curriculum developed under subparagraphs 
(A) and (B). 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—The World Class 
Schools Task Force is encouraged, to the ex- 
tent practicable, to develop districtwide as- 
sessments described in paragraph (1)(C) that 
permit comparisons among— 

(A) individual District of Columbia public 
schools and public charter schools, and indi- 
vidual students attending such schools; and 

(B) students of other nations. 

(c) CONTENT.—The content standards and 
assessments recommended under subsection 
(b) shall be judged by the World Class 
Schools Task Force to be world class, includ- 
ing having a level of quality and rigor, or 
being analogous to content standards and as- 
sessments of other States or nations (includ- 
ing nations whose students historically score 
high on international studies of student 
achievement). 

(d) SUBMISSION TO BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
ADOPTION.—If the content standards, cur- 
riculum, assessments, and programs rec- 
ommended under subsection (b) are approved 
by the Superintendent, the Superintendent 
may submit such content standards, curricu- 
lum, assessments, and programs to the Board 
of Education for adoption. 

SEC. 2412. CONSULTATION. 

The World Class Schools Task Force shall 
conduct its duties under this part in con- 
sultation with— 

(1) the District of Columbia Goals Panel; 

(2) officials of the District of Columbia 
public schools who have been identified by 
the Superintendent as having responsibil- 
ities relevant to this part, including the Dep- 
uty Superintendent for Curriculum; 

(3) the District of Columbia community, 
with particular attention given to educators, 
and parent and business organizations; and 

(4) any other persons or groups that the 
task force deems appropriate. 

SEC. 2413. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

The World Class Schools Task Force shall 

ensure public access to its proceedings (other 
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than proceedings, or portions of proceedings, 
relating to internal personnel and manage- 
ment matters) that are relevant to its duties 
under this part and shall make available to 
the public, at reasonable cost, transcripts of 
such proceedings. 

SEC. 2414. CONSULTANTS. 


Upon the request of the World Class 
Schools Task Force, the head of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government 
may detail any of the personnel of such 
agency to such task force to assist such task 
force in carrying out such task force's duties 
under this part. 

SEC. 2415. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
$2,000,000 for fiscal year 1996 to carry out this 
part. Such funds shall remain available until 
expended. 


PART 2—PROMOTION GATES 
SEC. 2421. PROMOTION GATES. 


(a) KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 4TH GRADE.— 
Not later than one year after the date of 
adoption in accordance with section 2411(d) 
of the assessments described in section 
2411(b)(1)(C), the Superintendent shall estab- 
lish and implement promotion gates for 
mathematics, reading, and writing, for not 
less than 1 grade level from kindergarten 
through grade 4, including at least grade 4, 
and shall establish dates for establishing 
such other promotion gates for other subject 
areas. 

(b) 5TH THROUGH 8TH GRADES.—Not later 
than one year after the adoption in accord- 
ance with section 2411(d) of the assessments 
described in section 2411(b)(1)(C), the Super- 
intendent shall establish and implement pro- 
motion gates with respect to not less than 
one grade level from grade 5 through grade 8, 
including at least grade 8. 

(c) 9TH THROUGH 12TH GRADES.—Not later 
than one year after the adoption in accord- 
ance with section 2411(d) of the assessments 
described in section 2411(b)(1)(C), the Super- 
intendent shall establish and implement pro- 
motion gates with respect to not less than 
one grade level from grade 9 through grade 
12, including at least grade 12. 

Subtitle E—Per Capita District of Columbia 
Public School and Public Charter School 
Funding 

SEC. 2501. ANNUAL BUDGETS FOR SCHOOLS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—For fiscal year 1997 and 
for each subsequent fiscal year, the Mayor 
shall make annual payments from the gen- 
eral fund of the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with the formula established under 
subsection (b). 

(b) FORMULA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Mayor and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council, in consultation 
with the Board of Education and the Super- 
intendent, shall establish on or before April 
15, 1996, a formula to determine the amount 
of— 

(A) the annual payment to the Board of 
Education for the operating expenses of the 
District of Columbia public schools, which 
for purposes of this paragraph includes the 
operating expenses of the Board of Education 
and the Office of the Superintendent; and 

(B) the annual payment to each public 
charter school for the operating expenses of 
each public charter school. 

(2) FORMULA CALCULATION.—Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3), the amount of the an- 
nual payment under paragraph (1) shall be 
calculated by multiplying a uniform dollar 
amount used in the formula established 
under such paragraph by— 
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(A) the number of students calculated 
under section 2502 that are enrolled at Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools, in the case 
of the payment under paragraph (1)(A); or 

(B) the number of students calculated 
under section 2502 that are enrolled at each 
public charter school, in the case of a pay- 
ment under paragraph (1)(B). 

(3) EXCEPTIONS.— 

(A) FORMULA.—Notwithstanding paragraph 
(2), the Mayor and the District of Columbia 
Council, in consultation with the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent, may ad- 
just the formula to increase or decrease the 
amount of the annual payment to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools or each pub- 
lic charter school based on a calculation of— 

(i) the number of students served by such 
schools in certain grade levels; and 

(ii) the cost of educating students at such 
certain grade levels. 

(B) PAYMENT.—Notwithstanding paragraph 
(2), the Mayor and the District of Columbia 
Council, in consultation with the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent, may ad- 
just the amount of the annual payment 
under paragraph (1) to increase the amount 
of such payment if a District of Columbia 
public school or a public charter school 
serves a high number of students— 

(i) with special needs; or 

(ii) who do not meet minimum literacy 
standards. 

SEC. 2502. CALCULATION OF NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS. 


(a) SCHOOL REPORTING REQUIREMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than September 
15, 1996, and not later than September 15 of 
each year thereafter, each District of Colum- 
bia public school and public charter school 
shall submit a report to the Mayor and the 
Board of Education containing the informa- 
tion described in subsection (b) that is appli- 
cable to such school. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—Not later than April 1, 
1997, and not later than April 1 of each year 
thereafter, each public charter school shall 
submit a report in the same form and man- 
ner as described in paragraph (1) to ensure 
accurate payment under section 
2503(a)(2)(B)(ii). 

(b) CALCULATION OF NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS.—Not later than 30 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, and not later 
than October 15 of each year thereafter, the 
Board of Education shall calculate the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The number of students, including non- 
resident students and students with special 
needs, enrolled in each grade from kinder- 
garten through grade 12 of the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools and in public charter 
schools, and the number of students whose 
tuition for enrollment in other schools is 
paid for with funds available to the District 
of Columbia public schools. 

(2) The amount of fees and tuition assessed 
and collected from the nonresident students 
described in paragraph (1). 

(3) The number of students, including non- 
resident students, enrolled in preschool and 
prekindergarten in the District of Columbia 
public schools and in public charter schools. 

(4) The amount of fees and tuition assessed 
and collected from the nonresident students 
described in paragraph (3). 

(5) The number of full time equivalent 
adult students enrolled in adult, community, 
continuing, and vocational-education pro- 
grams in the District of Columbia public 
Schools and in public charter schools. 

(6) The amount of fees and tuition assessed 
and collected from resident and nonresident 
adult students described in paragraph (5). 
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(7) The number of students, including non- 
resident students, enrolled in nongrade level 
programs in District of Columbia public 
Schools and in public charter schools. 

(8) The amount of fees and tuition assessed 
and collected from nonresident students de- 
Scribed in paragraph (7). 

(c) ANNUAL REPORTS.—Not later than 30 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, and not later than October 15 of each 
year thereafter, the Board of Education shall 
prepare and submit to the Authority, the 
Mayor, the District of Columbia Council, the 
Consensus Commission, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and the appro- 
priate congressional committees a report 
containing a summary of the most recent 
calculations made under subsection (b). 

(d) AUDIT OF CALCULATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Board of Education 
shall arrange with the Authority to provide 
for the conduct of an independent audit of 
the initial calculations described in sub- 
section (b). 

(2) CONDUCT OF AUDIT.—In conducting the 
audit, the independent auditor— 

(A) shall provide an opinion as to the accu- 
racy of the information contained in the re- 
port described in subsection (c); and 

(B) shall identify any material weaknesses 
in the systems, procedures, or methodology 
used by the Board of Education— 

(i) in determining the number of students, 
including nonresident students, enrolled in 
the District of Columbia public schools and 
in public charter schools, and the number of 
students whose tuition for enrollment in 
other school systems is paid for by funds 
available to the District of Columbia public 
Schools; and 

(ii) in assessing and collecting fees and tui- 
tion from nonresident students. 

(3) SUBMISSION OF AUDIT.—Not later than 45 
days, or as soon thereafter as is practicable, 
after the date on which the Authority re- 
ceives the initial annual report from the 
Board of Education under subsection (c), the 
Authority shall submit to the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Mayor, the District of Columbia 
Council, and the appropriate congressional 
committees, the audit conducted under this 
subsection. 

(4) COST OF THE AUDIT.—The Board of Edu- 
cation shall reimburse the Authority for the 
cost of the independent audit, solely from 
amounts appropriated to the Board of Edu- 
cation for staff, stipends, and other-than-per- 
sonal-services of the Board of Education by 
an Act making appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

SEC. 2503. PAYMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) ESCROW FOR PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOLS.— 
Except as provided in subsection (b), for any 
fiscal year, not later than 10 days after the 
date of enactment of an Act making appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia for 
such fiscal year, the Mayor shall place in es- 
crow an amount equal to the aggregate of 
the amounts determined under section 
2501(b)(1)(B) for use only by District of Co- 
lumbia public charter schools. 

(2) TRANSFER OF ESCROW FUNDS.— 

(A) INITIAL PAYMENT.—Not later than Octo- 
ber 15, 1996, and not later than October 15 of 
each year thereafter, the Mayor shall trans- 
fer, by electronic funds transfer, an amount 
equal to 75 percent of the amount of the an- 
nual payment for each public charter school 
determined by using the formula established 
pursuant to section 2501(b) to a bank des- 
ignated by such school. 

(B) FINAL PAYMENT.— 

(i) Except as provided in clause (ii), not 
later than May 1, 1997, and not later than 
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May 1 of each year thereafter, the Mayor 
shall transfer the remainder of the annual 
payment for a public charter school in the 
same manner as the initial payment was 
made under subparagraph (A). 

(ii) Not later than March 15, 1997, and not 
later than March 15 of each year thereafter, 
if the enrollment number of a public charter 
School has changed from the number re- 
ported to the Mayor and the Board of Edu- 
cation, as required under section 2502(a), the 
Mayor shall increase the payment in an 
amount equal to 50 percent of the amount 
provided for each student who has enrolled 
in such school in excess of such enrollment 
number, or shall reduce the payment in an 
amount equal to 50 percent of the amount 
provided for each student who has withdrawn 
or dropped out of such school below such en- 
rollment number. 

(C) PRO RATA REDUCTION OR INCREASE IN 
PAYMENTS.— 

(i) PRO RATA REDUCTION.—If the funds made 
available to the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia public 
school system and each public charter school 
for any fiscal year are insufficient to pay the 
full amount that such system and each pub- 
lic charter school is eligible to receive under 
this subtitle for such year, the Mayor shall 
ratably reduce such amounts for such year 
on the basis of the formula described in sec- 
tion 2501(b). 

(ii) INCREASE.—If additional funds become 
available for making payments under this 
subtitle for such fiscal year, amounts that 
were reduced under subparagraph (A) shall 
be increased on the same basis as such 
amounts were reduced. 

(D) UNEXPENDED FUNDS.—Any funds that 
remain in the escrow account for public 
charter schools on September 30 of a fiscal 
year shall revert to the general fund of the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) EXCEPTION FOR NEW SCHOOLS.— 

(1) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated $200,000 for each fiscal 
year to carry out this subsection. 

(2) DISBURSEMENT TO MAYOR.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall make available 
and disburse to the Mayor, not later than 
August 1 of each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 2000, such funds as have been appro- 
priated under paragraph (1). 

(3) EscRow.—The Mayor shall place in es- 
crow, for use by public charter schools, any 
sum disbursed under paragraph (2) and not 
paid under paragraph (4). 

(4) PAYMENTS TO SCHOOLS.—The Mayor 
shall pay to public charter schools described 
in paragraph (5), in accordance with this sub- 
section, any sum disbursed under paragraph 
(2). 

(5) SCHOOLS DESCRIBED.—The schools re- 
ferred to in paragraph (4) are public charter 
schools that— 

(A) did not operate as public charter 
schools during any portion of the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which funds are 
authorized to be appropriated under para- 
graph (1); and 

(B) operated as public charter schools dur- 
ing the fiscal year for which funds are au- 
thorized to be appropriated under paragraph 
(1). 

(6) FORMULA.— 

(A) 1996.—The amount of the payment to a 
public charter school described in paragraph 
(5) that begins operation in fiscal year 1996 
shall be calculated by multiplying $6,300 by 
342 of the total anticipated enrollment as set 
forth in the petition to establish the public 
charter school; and 

(B) 1997 THROUGH 2000.—The amount of the 
payment to a public charter school described 
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in paragraph (5) that begins operation in any 
of fiscal years 1997 through 2000 shall be cal- 
culated by multiplying the uniform dollar 
amount used in the formula established 
under section 2501(b) by 3112 of the total an- 
ticipated enrollment as set forth in the peti- 
tion to establish the public charter school. 

(7) PAYMENT TO SCHOOLS.— 

(A) TRANSFER.—On September 1 of each of 
the years 1996 through 2000, the Mayor shall 
transfer, by electronic funds transfer, the 
amount determined under paragraph (6) for 
each public charter school from the escrow 
account established under subsection (a) to a 
bank designated by each such school. 

(B) PRO RATA AND REMAINING FUNDS.—Sub- 
paragraphs (C) and (D) of subsection (a)(2) 
shall apply to payments made under this 
subsection, except that for purposes of this 
subparagraph references to District of Co- 
lumbia public schools in such subparagraphs 
(C) and (D) shall be read to refer to public 
charter schools. 

Subtitle F—School Facilities Repair and 
Improvement 
SEC. 2550. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this subtitle— 

(1) the term facilities“ means buildings, 
structures, and real property of the District 
of Columbia public schools, except that such 
term does not include any administrative of- 
fice building that is not located in a building 
containing classrooms; and 

(2) the term repair and improvement" in- 
cludes administration, construction, and 
renovation. 

PART 1—SCHOOL FACILITIES 
SEC. 2551. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration shall enter into à Memorandum 
of Agreement or Understanding (referred to 
in this subtitle as the Agreement“) with 
the Superintendent regarding the terms 
under which the Administrator will provide 
technical assistance and related services 
with respect to District of Columbia public 
Schools facilities management in accordance 
with this section. 

(b) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND RELATED 
SERVICES.— The technical assistance and re- 
lated services described in subsection (a) 
shall include— 

(1) the Administrator consulting with and 
advising District of Columbia public school 
personnel responsible for public schools fa- 
cilities management, including repair and 
improvement with respect to facilities man- 
agement of such schools; 

(2) the Administrator assisting the Super- 
intendent in developing a systemic and com- 
prehensive facilities revitalization program, 
for the repair and improvement of District of 
Columbia public school facilities, which pro- 
gram shall— 

(A) include a list of facilities to be repaired 
and improved in a recommended order of pri- 
ority; 

(B) provide the repair and improvement re- 
quired to support modern technology; and 

(C) take into account the Preliminary Fa- 
cilities Master Plan 2005 (prepared by the Su- 
perintendent’s Task Force on Education In- 
frastructure for the 21st Century); 

(3) the method by which the Superintend- 
ent wil] accept donations of private goods 
and services for use by the District of Colum- 
bia public schools without regard to any law 
or regulation of the District of Columbia; 

(4) the Administrator recommending spe- 
cific repair and improvement projects in Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school facilities to 
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the Superintendent that are appropriate for 
completion by members and units of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserves in accordance 
with the program developed under paragraph 
(2); 

(5) upon the request of the Superintendent, 
the Administrator assisting the appropriate 
District of Columbia public school officials 
in the preparation of an action plan for the 
performance of any repair and improvement 
recommended in the program developed 
under paragraph (2), which action plan shall 
detail the technical assistance and related 
services the Administrator proposes to pro- 
vide in the accomplishment of the repair and 
improvement; 

(6) upon the request of the Superintendent, 
and if consistent with the efficient use of re- 
sources as determined by the Administrator, 
the coordination of the accomplishment of 
any repair and improvement in accordance 
with the action plan prepared under para- 
graph (5), except that in carrying out this 
paragraph, the Administrator shall not be 
subject to the requirements of title III of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (41 U.S.C. 251 et seq.), the Of- 
fice of Federal Procurement Policy Act (41 
U.S.C. 401 et seq.), nor shall such action plan 
be subject to review under the bid protest 
procedures described in sections 3551 through 
3556 of title 31, United States Code, or the 
Contract Disputes Act of 1978 (41 U.S.C. 601 
et seq.); 

(7) providing access for.the Administrator 
to all District of Columbia public school fa- 
cilities as well as permitting the Adminis- 
trator to request and obtain any record or 
document regarding such facilities as the 
Administrator determines necessary, except 
that any such record or document shall not 
become a record (as defined in section 552a of 
title 5, United States Code) of the General 
Services Administration; and 

(8 the Administrator making rec- 
ommendations regarding how District of Co- 
lumbia public school facilities may be used 
by the District of Columbia community for 
multiple purposes. 

(c) AGREEMENT PROVISIONS.—The Agree- 
ment shall include— 

(1) the procedures by which the Super- 
intendent and Administrator will consult 
with respect to carrying out this section, in- 
cluding reasonable time frames for such con- 
sultation; 

(2) the scope of the technical assistance 
and related services to be provided by the 
General Services Administration in accord- 
ance with this section; 

(3) assurances by the Administrator and 
the Superintendent to cooperate with each 
other in any way necessary to ensure imple- 
mentation of the Agreement, including as- 
surances that funds available to the District 
of Columbia shall be used to pay the obliga- 
tions of the District of Columbia public 
school system that are incurred as a result 
of actions taken under, or in furtherance of, 
the Agreement, in addition to funds avail- 
able to the Administrator for purposes of 
this section; and 

(4) the duration of the Agreement, except 
that in no event shall the Agreement remain 
in effect later than the day that is 24 months 
after the date that the Agreement is signed, 
or the day that the agency designated pursu- 
ant to section 2552(a)(2) assumes responsibil- 
ity for the District of Columbia public school 
facilities, whichever day is earlier. 

(d) LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATOR'S LIABIL- 
ITY.—No claim, suit, or action may be 
brought against the Administrator in con- 
nection with the discharge of the Adminis- 
trator's responsibilities under this subtitle. 
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(e) SPECIAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Administrator is 
&uthorized to accept and use a conditioned 
gift made for the express purpose of repair- 
ing or improving a District of Columbia pub- 
lic school, except that the Administrator 
Shall not be required to carry out any repair 
or improvement under this section unless 
the Administrator accepts a donation of pri- 
vate goods or services sufficient to cover the 
costs of such repair or improvement. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—This subtitle shall 
cease to be effective on the earlier day speci- 
fied in subsection (c)(4). 

SEC. 2552. FACILITIES REVITALIZATION PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM.—Not later than 24 months 
after the date that the Agreement is signed, 
the Mayor and the District of Columbia 
Council in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator, the Authority, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Superintendent, shall— 

(1) design and implement a comprehensive 
long-term program for the repair and im- 
provement, and maintenance and manage- 
ment, of the District of Columbia public 
School facilities, which program shall incor- 
porate the work completed in accordance 
with the program described in section 
2551(b)(2); and 

(2) designate a new or existing agency or 
authority within the District of Columbia 
Government to administer such program. 

(b) PROCEEDS.—Such program shall in- 
clude— 

(1) identifying short-term funding for cap- 
ital and maintenance of facilities, which 
may include retaining proceeds from the sale 
or lease of a District of Columbia public 
School facility; and 

(2) identifying and designating long-term 
funding for capital and maintenance of fa- 
cilities. 

(c) IMPLEMENTATION.—Upon implementa- 
tion of such program, the agency or author- 
ity created or designated pursuant to sub- 
section (a)(2) shall assume authority and re- 
sponsibility for the repair and improvement, 
and maintenance and management, of Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools. 

SEC. 2553. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR ENGINEERING PLANS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Administrator, $500,000 for fiscal year 
1996, which funds only shall be available for 
the costs of engineering plans developed to 
carry out this subtitle. 

PART 2—WAIVERS 
SEC. 2561. WAIVERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) REQUIREMENTS WAIVED.—Subject to sub- 
section (b), all District of Columbia fees and 
all requirements contained in the document 
entitled District of Columbia Public 
Schools Standard Contract Provisions” (as 
such document was in effect on November 2, 
1995 and including any revisions or modifica- 
tions to such document) published by the 
District of Columbia public schools for use 
with construction or maintenance projects, 
are waived, for purposes of repair and im- 
provement of District of Columbia public 
schools facilities for a period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act and ending 
24 months after such date. 

(2) DONATIONS.—An employer may accept, 
and persons may voluntarily donate, mate- 
rials and services for the repair and improve- 
ment of a District of Columbia public school 
facility: Provided, That the provision of vol- 
untary labor meets the requirements of 29 
U.S.C. 203(e(4). 

(b) LIMITATION.—A waiver under subsection 
(a) shall not apply to requirements under 40 
U.S.C. 276a-276a-7. 
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PART 3—GIFTS, DONATIONS, BEQUESTS, 
AND DEVISES 


SEC. 2571. GIFTS, DONATIONS, BEQUESTS, AND 
DEVISES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—A District of Columbia 
public school or a public charter school may 
accept directly from any person a gift, dona- 
tion, bequest, or devise of any property, real 
or personal, without regard to any law or 
regulation of the District of Columbia. 

(b) Tax LAWS.—For the purposes of the in- 
come tax, gift tax, and estate tax laws of the 
Federal Government, any money or other 
property given, donated, bequeathed, or de- 
vised to a District of Columbia public school 
or a public charter school, shall be deemed to 
have been given, donated, bequeathed, or de- 
vised to or for the use of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Subtitle G—Residential School 
SEC. 2601. RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL AUTHORIZED. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— The Superintendent is au- 
thorized to develop a plan to establish for 
the District of Columbia a residential school 
for academic year 1997-1998 and to assist in 
the startup of such school. 

(b) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—If developed, the 
plan for the residential school shall include, 
at a minimum— 

(1) options for the location of the school, 
including the renovation or construction of a 
facility; 

(2) financial plans for the facility, includ- 
ing annual costs to operate the school, cap- 
ital expenditures required to open the facil- 
ity, maintenance of facilities, and staffing 
costs; and 

(3) staff development and training plans. 
SEC. 2602. USE OF FUNDS. 

Funds under this subtitle may be used— 

(1) to develop the plan described in section 
2601; and 

(2) for capital costs associated with the 
startup of a residential school, including the 
purchase of real and personal property and 
the renovation or construction of facilities. 
SEC. 2803. FUTURE FUNDING. 

The Superintendent shall identify, not 
later than December 31, 1996, in a report to 
the Mayor, the District of Columbia Council, 
the Authority, and the appropriate congres- 
sional committees, non-Federal funding 
sources for the operation of the residential 
school. 

SEC. 2604. GIFTS. 

The Superintendent may accept donations 
of money, property, and personal services for 
purposes of the establishment and operation 
of the residential school. 

SEC. 2605. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) PLAN.—There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the District of Columbia 
$100,000 for fiscal year 1996 to develop the 
plan described in section 2601. 

(b) CAPITAL CosTs.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated $1,900,000 for fiscal year 
1997 to carry out section 2602(2). 

Subtitle H—Progress Reports and 
Accountability 
SEC. 2651. SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT ON RE- 
FORMS. 


Not later than December 1, 1996, the Super- 
intendent shall submit to the appropriate 
congressional committees, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Mayor, the Consensus Commis- 
sion, and the District of Columbia Council a 
report regarding the progress of the District 
of Columbia public schools toward achieving 
the goals of the long-term reform plan. 

SEC. 2652. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL RE- 


Not later than April 1, 1997, the Chair- 
person of the District of Columbia Council 
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shall submit to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees a report describing legis- 
lative and other actions the District of Co- 
lumbia Council has taken or will take to fa- 
cilitate the implementation of the goals of 
the long-term reform plan. 
Subtitle I—Partnerships With Business 

SEC. 2701. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this subtitle is— 

(1) to leverage private sector funds utiliz- 
ing initial Federal investments in order to 
provide students and teachers within the 
District of Columbia public schools and pub- 
lic charter schools with access to state-of- 
the-art educational technology; 

(2) to establish a regional job training and 
employment center; 

(3) to strengthen workforce preparation 
initiatives for students within the District of 
Columbia public schools and public charter 
schools; 

(4) to coordinate private sector invest- 
ments in carrying out this title; and 

(5) to assist the Superintendent with the 
development of individual career paths in ac- 
cordance with the long-term reform plan. 
SEC. 2702. DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 

Not later than 45 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Superintendent 
shall provide a grant to a private, nonprofit 
corporation that meets the eligibility cri- 
teria under section 2703 for the purposes of 
carrying out the duties under sections 2704 
and 2707. 

SEC. 2703. ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA FOR PRIVATE, 
NONPROFIT CORPORATION. 

A private, nonprofit corporation shall be 
eligible to receive a grant under section 2702 
if the corporation is a national business or- 
ganization incorporated in the District of 
Columbia, that— 

(1) has a board of directors which includes 
members who are also chief executive offi- 
cers of technology-related corporations in- 
volved in education and workforce develop- 
ment issues; 

(2) has extensive practical experience with 
initiatives that link business resources and 
expertise with education and training sys- 
tems; 

(3) has experience in working with State 
and local educational agencies throughout 
the United States with respect to the inte- 
gration of academic studies with workforce 
preparation programs; and 

(4) has a nationwide structure through 
which additional resources can be leveraged 
and innovative practices disseminated. 

SEC. 2704. DUTIES OF THE PRIVATE, NONPROFIT 
CORPORATION. 

(a) DISTRICT EDUCATION AND LEARNING 
TECHNOLOGIES ADVANCEMENT COUNCIL.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The private, nonprofit 
corporation shall establish a council to be 
known as the “District Education and 
Learning Technologies Advancement Coun- 
cil” (in this subtitle referred to as the 
council“). 

(2) MEMBERSHIP.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The private, nonprofit 
corporation shall appoint members to the 
council. An individual shall be appointed as 
a member to the council on the basis of the 
commitment of the individual, or the entity 
which the individual is representing, to pro- 
viding time, energy, and resources to the 
council. 

(B) COMPENSATION.—Members of the coun- 
cil shall serve without compensation. 

(3) DUTIES.—The council— 

(A) shall advise the private, nonprofit cor- 
poration with respect to the duties of the 
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corporation under subsections (b) through (e) 
of this section; and 

(B) shall assist the corporation in 
leveraging private sector resources for the 
purpose of carrying out such duties. 

(b) ACCESS TO STATE-OF-THE-ART EDU- 
CATIONAL TECHNOLOGY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The private, nonprofit 
corporation, in conjunction with the Super- 
intendent, students, parents, and teachers, 
shall establish and implement strategies to 
ensure access to state-of-the-art educational 
technology within the District of Columbia 
public schools and public charter schools. 

(2) ELECTRONIC DATA TRANSFER SYSTEM.— 
The private, nonprofit corporation shall as- 
sist the Superintendent in acquiring the nec- 
essary equipment, including computer hard- 
ware and software, to establish an electronic 
data transfer system. The private, nonprofit 
corporation shall also assist in arranging for 
training of District of Columbia public 
School employees in using such equipment. 

(3) TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In establishing and im- 
plementing the strategies under paragraph 
(1) the private, nonprofit corporation, not 
later than September 1, 1996, shall provide 
for an assessment of the availability, on the 
date of enactment of this Act, of state-of- 
the-art educational technology within the 
District of Columbia public schools and pub- 
lic charter schools. 

(B) CONDUCT OF ASSESSMENT.—In providing 
for the assessment under subparagraph (A), 
the private, nonprofit corporation— 

(i) shall provide for onsite inspections of 
the state-of-the-art educational technology 
within a minimum sampling of District of 
Columbia public schools and public charter 
schools; and 

(ii) shall ensure proper input from stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, and other school of- 
ficials through the use of focus groups and 
other appropriate mechanisms. 

(C) RESULTS OF ASSESSMENT.—The private, 
nonprofit corporation shall ensure that the 
assessment carried out under this paragraph 
provides, at a minimum, necessary informa- 
tion on state-of-the-art educational tech- 
nology within the District of Columbia pub- 
lic schools and public charter schools, in- 
cluding— 

(i) the extent to which typical District of 
Columbia public schools have access to such 
state-of-the-art educational technology and 
training for such technology; 

(ii) how such schools are using such tech- 
nology; 

(iii) the need for additional technology and 
the need for infrastructure for the implemen- 
tation of such additional technology; 

(iv) the need for computer hardware, soft- 
ware, training, and funding for such addi- 
tional technology or infrastructure; and 

(v) the potential for computer linkages 
among District of Columbia public schools 
and public charter schools. 

(4) SHORT-TERM TECHNOLOGY PLAN.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Based upon the results of 
the technology assessment under paragraph 
(3), the private, nonprofit corporation shall 
develop a 3-year plan that includes goals, 
priorities, and strategies for obtaining the 
resources necessary to implement strategies 
to ensure access to state-of-the-art edu- 
cational technology within the District of 
Columbia public schools and public charter 
Schools. 

(B) IMPLEMENTATION.—The private, non- 
profit corporation, in conjunction with 
Schools, students, parents, and teachers, 
shall implement the plan developed under 
subparagraph (A). 
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(5) LONG-TERM TECHNOLOGY PLAN.—Prior to 
the completion of the implementation of the 
short-term technology plan under paragraph 
(4) the private, nonprofit corporation shall 
develop a plan under which the corporation 
will continue to coordinate the donation of 
private sector resources for maintaining the 
continuous improvement and upgrading of 
state-of-the-art educational technology 
within the District of Columbia public 
schools and public charter schools. 

(c) DISTRICT EMPLOYMENT AND LEARNING 
CENTER.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The private, nonprofit 
corporation shall establish a center to be 
known as the “District Employment and 
Learning Center” (in this subtitle referred to 
as the center“), which shall serve as a re- 
gional institute providing job training and 
employment assistance. 

(2) DUTIES.— 

(A) JOB TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM.—The center shall establish a 
program to provide job training and employ- 
ment assistance in the District of Columbia 
and shall coordinate with career preparation 
programs in existence on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, such as vocational edu- 
cation, school-to-work, and career academies 
in the District of Columbia public schools. 

(B) CONDUCT OF PROGRAM.—In carrying out 
the program established under subparagraph 
(A), the center— 

(i) shall provide job training and employ- 
ment assistance to youths who have attained 
the age of 18 but have not attained the age of 
26, who are residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and who are in need of such job 
training and employment assistance for an 
appropriate period not to exceed 2 years; 

(ii) shall work to establish partnerships 
and enter into agreements with appropriate 
agencies of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment to serve individuals participating in 
appropriate Federal programs, including pro- 
grams under the Job Training Partnership 
Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.), the Job Opportu- 
nities and Basic Skills Training Program 
under part F of title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 681 et seq.), the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2301 et seq.), and 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 
(20 U.S.C. 6101 et seq.); 

(iii) shall conduct such job training, as ap- 
propriate, through a consortium of colleges, 
universities, community colleges,  busi- 
nesses, and other appropriate providers, in 
the District of Columbia metropolitan area; 

(iv) shall design modular training pro- 
grams that allow students to enter and leave 
the training curricula depending on their op- 
portunities for job assignments with employ- 
ers; and 

(v) shall utilize resources from businesses 
to enhance work-based learning opportuni- 
ties and facilitate access by students to 
work-based learning and work experience 
through temporary work assignments with 
employers in the District of Columbia met- 
ropolitan area. 

(C) COMPENSATION.—The center may pro- 
vide compensation to youths participating in 
the program under this paragraph for part- 
time work assigned in conjunction with 
training. Such compensation may include 
need-based payments and reimbursement of 

es. 

(d) WORKFORCE PREPARATION INITIATIVES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The private, nonprofit 
corporation shall establish initiatives with 
the District of Columbia public schools, and 
public charter schools, appropriate govern- 
mental agencies, and businesses and other 
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private entities, to facilitate the integration 
of rigorous academic studies with workforce 
preparation in District of Colum- 
bia public schools and public charter schools. 

(2) CONDUCT OF INITIATIVES.—In carrying 
out the initiatives under paragraph (1), the 
private, nonprofit corporation shall, at à 
minimum, actively develop, expand, and pro- 
mote the following programs: 

(A) Career academy programs in secondary 
Schools, as such programs are established in 
certain District of Columbia public schools, 
which provide a school-within-a-school con- 
cept, focusing on career preparation and the 
integration of the academy programs with 
vocational and technical curriculum. 

(B) Programs carried out in the District of 
Columbia that are funded under the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 (20 U.S.C. 
6101 et seq.). 

(e) PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The pri- 
vate, nonprofit corporation shall establish a 
consortium consisting of the corporation, 
teachers, school administrators, and the con- 
sortium of universities located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (in existence on the date of 
the enactment of this Act), for the purpose 
of establishing a program for the profes- 
sional development of teachers and school 
administrators employed by the District of 
Columbia public schools and public charter 
schools. 

(2) CONDUCT OF PROGRAM.—In carrying out 
the program established under paragraph (1), 
the consortium established under such para- 
graph, in consultation with the task force es- 
tablished under subtitle D and the Super- 
intendent, at a minimum, shall provide for 
the following: 

(A) Professional development for teachers 
consistent with the model professional devel- 
opment programs for teachers under section 
2411(b)(4), or consistent with the core cur- 
riculum developed by the Superintendent 
under section 2411(b)(2), as the case may be, 
except that for fiscal year 1996, such profes- 
sional development shall focus on curricu- 
lum for elementary school grades in reading 
and mathematics that have been dem- 
onstrated to be effective for students from 
low-income backgrounds. 

(B) Professional development for prin- 
cipals, with a special emphasis on middle 
School principals, focusing on effective prac- 
tices that reduce the number of students who 
drop out of school. 

(C) Private sector training of teachers in 
the use, application, and operation of state- 
of-the-art technology in education. 

(D) Training for school principals and 
other school administrators in effective pri- 
vate sector management practices for the 
purpose of site-based management in the 
District of Columbia public schools, and 
training in the management of public char- 
ter schools established in accordance with 
this title. 

SEC. 2705. MATCHING FUNDS. 

The private, nonprofit corporation, to the 
extent practicable, shall provide matching 
funds, or in-kind contributions, or a com- 
bination thereof, for the purpose of carrying 
out the duties of the corporation under sec- 
tion 2704, as follows: 

(1) For fiscal year 1996, the nonprofit cor- 
poration shall provide matching funds or in- 
kind contributions of $1 for every $1 of Fed- 
eral funds provided under this subtitle for 
such year for activities under section 2704. 

(2) For fiscal year 1997, the nonprofit cor- 
poration shall provide matching funds or in- 
kind contributions of $3 for every $1 of Fed- 
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eral funds provided under this subtitle for 
such year for activities under section 2704. 

(3) For fiscal year 1998, the nonprofit cor- 
poration shall provide matching funds or in- 
kind contributions of $5 for every $1 of Fed- 
eral funds provided under this subtitle for 
such year for activities under section 2704. 
SEC. 2706. REPORT. 

The private, nonprofit corporation shall 
prepare and submit to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees on a quarterly basis, 
or, with respect to fiscal year 1996, on a bian- 
nual basis, a report which shall contain— 

(1) the activities the corporation has car- 
ried out, including the duties of the corpora- 
tion described in section 2704, for the 3- 
month period ending on the date of the sub- 
mission of the report, or, with respect to fis- 
cal year 1996, the 6-month period ending on 
the date of the submission of the report; 

(2) an assessment of the use of funds or 
other resources donated to the corporation; 

(3) the results of the assessment carried 
out under section 2704(b)(3); and 

(4) a description of the goals and priorities 
of the corporation for the 3-month period be- 
ginning on the date of the submission of the 
report, or, with respect to fiscal year 1996, 
the 6-month period beginning on the date of 
the submission of the report. 

SEC. 2707. JOBS FOR D.C. GRADUATES PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The nonprofit corpora- 
tion shall establish a program, to be known 
as the Jobs for D.C. Graduates Program", 
to assist District of Columbia public schools 
and public charter schools in organizing and 
implementing a school-to-work transition 
system, which system shall give priority to 
providing assistance to at-risk youths and 
disadvantaged youths. 

(b) CONDUCT OF PROGRAM.—In carrying out 
the program established under subsection 
(a) the nonprofit corporation, consistent 
with the policies of the nationally recognized 
Jobs for America's Graduates, Inc., shall— 

(1) establish performance standards for 
such program; 

(2) provide ongoing enhancement and im- 
provements in such program; 

(3) provide research and reports on the re- 
sults of such program; and 

(4) provide preservice and inservice train- 
ing. 

SEC. 2708. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.— 

(1) DELTA COUNCIL; ACCESS TO STATE-OF- 
THE-ART EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY; AND 
WORKFORCE PREPARATION INITIATIVES.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out subsections (a), (b), and (d) of section 
2704, $1,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1996, 1997, and 1998. 

(2) DEAL CENTER.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out section 2704(c), 
$2,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1996, 
1997, and 1998. 

(3) PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out section 2704(e), $1,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1996, 1997, and 1998. 

(4) JOBS FOR D.C. GRADUATES PROGRAM.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out section 2707— 

(A) $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; and 

(B) $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1997 through 2000. 

(b) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts authorized to 
be appropriated under subsection (a) are au- 
thorized to remain available until expended. 


(a) TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPPORT.— 
The authority under this subtitle to provide 
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assistance to the private, nonprofit corpora- 
tion or any other entity established pursu- 
ant to this subtitle shall terminate on Octo- 
ber 1, 1998. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS RELATING TO 
CONTINUATION OF ACTIVITIES.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the activities of the private, nonprofit 
corporation under section 2704 should con- 
tinue to be carried out after October 1, 1998, 
with resources made available from the pri- 
vate sector; and 

(2) the corporation should provide over- 
sight and coordination for such activities 
after such date. 

Subtitle J—Management and Fiscal 
Accountability 
SEC. 2751. MANAGEMENT SUPPORT SYSTEMS. 

(a) Foop SERVICES AND SECURITY SERV- 
ICES.—Notwithstanding any other law, rule, 
or regulation, the Board of Education shall 
enter into a contract for academic year 1995- 
1996 and each succeeding academic year, for 
the provision of all food services operations 
and security services for the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools, unless the Super- 
intendent determines that it is not feasible 
and provides the Superintendent's reasons in 
writing to the Board of Education and the 
Authority. 

(b) DEVELOPMENT OF NEW MANAGEMENT AND 
DATA SYSTEMS.—Notwithstanding any other 
law, rule, or regulation, the Board of Edu- 
cation shall, in academic year 1995-1996, con- 
sult with the Authority on the development 
of new management and data systems, as 
wellas training of personnel to use and man- 
age the systems in areas of budget, finance, 
personnel and human resources, manage- 
ment information services, procurement, 
supply management, and other systems rec- 
ommended by the Authority. Such plans 
shall be consistent with, and contempora- 
neous to, the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment's development and implementation of a 
replacement for the financial management 
system for the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment in use on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 2752. ANNUAL REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Board of Education 
shall annually compile an accurate and veri- 
fiable report on the positions and employees 
in the District of Columbia public school sys- 
tem. The annual report shall set forth— 

(1) the number of validated schedule A po- 
sitions in the District of Columbia public 
Schools for fiscal year 1995, fiscal year 1996, 
and thereafter on a full-time equivalent 
basis, including a compilation of all posi- 
tions by control center, responsibility cen- 
ter, funding source, position type, position 
title, pay plan, grade, and annual salary; and 

(2) & compilation of all employees in the 
District of Columbia public schools as of De- 
cember 31, of the year preceding the year for 
which the report is made, verified as to its 
accuracy in accordance with the functions 
that each employee actually performs, by 
control center, responsibility center, agency 
reporting code, program (including funding 
Source), activity, location for accounting 
purposes, job title, grade and classification, 
annual salary, and position control number. 

(b) SUBMISSION.—The annual report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall be submitted 
to the Congress, the Mayor, the District of 
Columbia Council, the Consensus Commis- 
sion, and the Authority, not later than Feb- 
ruary 8, 1996, and each February 8 thereafter. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than October 1, 
1996, or prior to 15 calendar days after the 
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date of the enactment of the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriations Act, 1996, whichever 
occurs first, and each succeeding year there- 
after, the Board of Education shall submit to 
the appropriate congressional committees, 
the Mayor, the District of Columbia Council, 
the Consensus Commission, and the Author- 
ity, & revised appropriated funds operating 
budget for the District of Columbia public 
School system for such fiscal year that is 
consistent with the total amount appro- 
priated in an Act making appropriations for 
the District of Columbia for such fiscal year 
and that realigns budgeted data for personal 
services and other than personal services, 
with anticipated actual expenditures. 

(b) SUBMISSION.—The revised budget re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall be submitted 
in the format of the budget that the Board of 
Education submits to the Mayor for inclu- 
sion in the Mayor's budget submission to the 
District of Columbia Council pursuant to 
section 442 of the District of Columbia Self- 
Government and Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion Act, Public Law 93-198 (D.C. Code, sec. 
41-301). 

SEC. 2754. ACCESS TO FISCAL AND STAFFING 
DATA. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The budget, financial-ac- 
counting, personnel, payroll, procurement, 
and management information systems of the 
District of Columbia public schools shall be 
coordinated and interface with related sys- 
tems of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment. 

(b) AcCESS.—The Board of Education shall 
provide read-only access to its internal fi- 
nancial management systems and all other 
data bases to designated staff of the Mayor, 
the Council, the Authority, and appropriate 
congressional committees. 

SEC. 2755. DEVELOPMENT OF FISCAL YEAR 1997 
BUDGET REQUEST. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Board of Education 
shall develop its fiscal year 1997 gross operat- 
ing budget and its fiscal year 1997 appro- 
priated funds budget request in accordance 
with this section. 

(b) FISCAL YEAR 1996 BUDGET REVISION.— 
Not later than February 15, 1996, the Board 
of Education shall develop, approve, and sub- 
mit to the Mayor, the District of Columbia 
Council, the Authority, and appropriate con- 
gressional committees, a revised fiscal year 
1996 gross operating budget that reflects the 
amount appropriated in the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriations Act, 1996, and which— 

(1) is broken out on the basis of appro- 
priated funds and nonappropriated funds, 
control center, responsibility center, agency 
reporting code, object class, and object; and 

(2) indicates by position title, grade, and 
agency reporting code, all staff allocated to 
each District of Columbia public school as of 
October 15, 1995, and indicates on an object 
class basis all other-than-personal-services 
financial resources allocated to each school. 

(c) ZERO-BASE BUDGET.—For fiscal year 
1997, the Board of Education shall build its 
gross operating budget and appropriated 
funds request from a zero-base, starting from 
the local school level through the central of- 
fice level. 

(d) | ScHOOL-BY-SCHOOL BUDGETS.—The 
Board of Education's initial fiscal year 1997 
gross operating budget and appropriated 
funds budget request submitted to the 
Mayor, the District of Columbia Council, and 
the Authority shall contain school-by-school 
budgets and shall also— 

(1) be broken out on the basis of appro- 
priated funds and nonappropriated funds, 
control center, responsibility center, agency 
reporting code, object class, and object; 
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(2) indicate by position title, grade, and 
agency reporting code all staff budgeted for 
each District of Columbia public school, and 
indicate on an object class basis all other- 
than-personal-services financial resources al- 
located to each school; and 

(3) indicate the amount and reason for all 
changes made to the initial fiscal year 1997 
gross operating budget and appropriated 
funds request from the revised fiscal year 
1996 gross operating budget required by sub- 
section (b). 

SEC, 2756. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1120A of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 6322) 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1), by— 

(A) striking (A) Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), a State“ and inserting “A 
State"; and 

(B) striking subparagraph (B); and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

(d) EXCLUSION OF FUNDS.—For the purpose 
of complying with subsections (b) and (c), a 
State or local educational agency may ex- 
clude supplemental State or local funds ex- 
pended in any school attendance area or 
school for programs that meet the intent and 
purposes of this part. 

Subtitle E—Personal Accountability and 
Preservation of School-Based Resources 
SEC. 2801. PRESERVATION OF SCHOOL-BASED 

STAFF POSITIONS. 

(a) RESTRICTIONS ON REDUCTIONS OF 
SCHOOL-BASED EMPLOYEES.—To the extent 
that a reduction in the number of full-time 
equivalent positions for the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools is required to remain 
within the number of full-time equivalent 
positions established for the public schools 
in appropriations Acts, no reductions shall 
be made from the full-time equivalent posi- 
tions for school-based teachers, principals, 
counselors, librarians, or other school-based 
educational positions that were established 
as of the end of fiscal year 1995, unless the 
Authority makes a determination based on 
student enrollment that— 

(1) fewer school-based positions are needed 
to maintain established pupil-to-staff ratios; 
or 

(2) reductions in positions for other than 
school-based employees are not practicable. 

(b) DEFINITION.—The term “school-based 
educational position" means a position lo- 
cated at a District of Columbia public school 
or other position providing direct support to 
students at such a school, including a posi- 
tion for a clerical, stenographic, or secretar- 
ial employee, but not including any part- 
time educational aide position. 

SEC. 2802. MODIFICATIONS OF BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION REDUCTION-IN-FORCE PRO- 
CEDURES. 


The District of Columbia Government 
Comprehensive Merit Personnel Act of 1978 
(D.C. Code, sec. 1-601.1 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 301 (D.C. Code, sec. 1.603.1)— 

(A) by inserting after paragraph (13), the 
following new paragraph: 

“(18A) The term 'nonschool-based person- 
nel' means any employee of the District of 
Columbia public schools who is not based at 
a local school or who does not provide direct 
services to individual students.“; and 

(B) by inserting after paragraph (15), the 
following new paragraph: 

*(15A) The term ‘school administrators’ 
means principals, assistant principals, 
School program directors, coordinators, in- 
structional supervisors, and support person- 
nel of the District of Columbia public 
schools.’’; 
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(2) in section 801A(b)(2) (D.C. Code, sec. l- 
609.1(b)(2)(L)— 

(A) by striking (TU) reduction-in-force" 
and inserting '(L)() reduction-in-force’’; and 

(B) by inserting after subparagraph (L)(i), 
the following new clause: 

(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Board of Education shall not 
issue rules that require or permit nonschool- 
based personnel or school administrators to 
be assigned or reassigned to the same com- 
petitive level as classroom teachers;"; and 

(3) in section 2402 (D.C. Code, sec. 1-625.2), 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

"(M Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Board of Education shall not re- 
quire or permit nonschool-based personnel or 
School administrators to be assigned or reas- 
signed to the same competitive level as 
classroom teachers.“ 

SEC. 2803. PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYEE EVALUA- 
TIONS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, rule, or regulation, the evaluation proc- 
ess and instruments for evaluating District 
of Columbia public school employees shall be 
a nonnegotiable item for collective bargain- 
ing purposes. 

SEC. 2804. PERSONAL AUTHORITY FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Noctvthstanding any 
other provision of law, rule, or regulation, an 
employee of a District of Columbia public 
School shall be— 

(1) classified as an educational service em- 
ployee; 

(2) placed under the personnel authority of 
the Board of Education; and 

(3) subject to all Board of Education rules. 

(b) SCHOOL-BASED PERSONNEL.—School- 
based personnel shall constitute a separate 
competitive area from nonschool-based per- 
sonnel who shall not compete with school- 
based personnel for retention purposes. 


SEC. 2851. COMMISSION ON CONSENSUS REFORM 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There is established with- 
in the District of Columbia Government a 
Commission on Consensus Reform in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Schools, consisting 
of 7 members to be appointed in accordance 
with paragraph (2). 

(2) MEMBERSHIP.—The Consensus Commis- 
sion shall consist of the following members: 

(A) 1 member to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent chosen from a list of 3 proposed mem- 
bers submitted by the Majority Leader of the 
Senate. 

(B) 1 member to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent chosen from a list of 3 proposed mem- 
bers submitted by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

(C) 2 members to be appointed by the 
President, of which 1 shall represent the 
local business community and 1 of which 
shall be a teacher in a District of Columbia 
public school. 

(D) The President of the District of Colum- 
bia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

(E) The President of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

(F) The Superintendent. 

(G) The Mayor and District of Columbia 
Council Chairman shall each name 1 nonvot- 
ing ex officio member. 

(H) The Chief of the National Guard Bu- 
reau who shall be an ex officio member. 
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(3) TERMS OF SERVICE.—The members of the 
Consensus Commission shall serve for a term 
of 3 years. 

(4) VACANCIES.—Any vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the Consensus Commission shall 
be filled by the appointment of a new mem- 
ber in the same manner as provided for the 
vacated membership. A member appointed 
under this paragraph shall serve the remain- 
ing term of the vacated membership. 

(5) QUALIFICATIONS.—Members of the Con- 
sensus Commission appointed under subpara- 
graphs (A), (B), and (C) of paragraph (2) shall 
be residents of the District of Columbia and 
shall have a knowledge of public education 
in the District of Columbia. 

(6) CHAIR.—The Chair of the Consensus 
Commission shall be chosen by the Consen- 
sus Commission from among its members, 
except that the President of the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent shall not 
be eligible to serve as Chair. 

(7) NO COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE.—Mem- 
bers of the Consensus Commission shall 
serve without pay, but may receive reim- 
bursement for any reasonable and necessary 
expenses incurred by reason of service on the 
Consensus Commission. 

(b) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.—The Consensus 
Commission shall have an Executive Direc- 
tor who shall be appointed by the Chair with 
the consent of the Consensus Commission. 
The Executive Director shall be paid at a 
rate determined by the Consensus Commis- 
Sion, except that such rate may not exceed 
the highest rate of pay payable for level EG- 
16 of the Educational Service of the District 
of Columbia. 

(c) STAFF.—With the approval of the Chair 
and the Authority, the Executive Director 
may appoint and fix the pay of additional 
personnel as the Executive Director consid- 
ers appropriate, except that no individual ap- 
pointed by the Executive Director may be 
paid at & rate greater than the rate of pay 
for the Executive Director. 

(d) SPECIAL RULE.—The Board of Edu- 
cation, or the Authority, shall reprogram 
such funds, as the Chair of the Consensus 
Commission shall in writing request, from 
amounts available to the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

SEC. 2852. PRIMARY PURPOSE AND FINDINGS. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The primary purpose of the 
Consensus Commission is to assist in devel- 
oping a long-term reform plan that has the 
support of the District of Columbia commu- 
nity through the participation of representa- 
tives of various critical segments of such 
community in helping to develop and ap- 
prove the plan. 

(b) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) experience has shown that the failure of 
the District of Columbia educational system 
has been due more to the failure to imple- 
ment a plan than the failure to develop a 
plan; 

(2) national studies indicate that 50 per- 
cent of secondary school graduates lack 
basic literacy skills, and over 30 percent of 
the 7th grade students in the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools drop out of school be- 
fore graduating; 

(3) standard student assessments indicate 
only average performance for grade level and 
fail to identify individual students who lack 
basic skills, allowing too many students to 
graduate lacking these basic skills and di- 
minishing the worth of a diploma; 

(4) experience has shown that successful 
schools have good community, parent, and 
business involvement; 

(5) experience has shown that reducing 
dropout rates in the critical middle and sec- 
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ondary school years requires individual stu- 
dent involvement and attention through 
Such activities as arts or athletics; and 

(6) experience has shown that close coordi- 
nation between educators and business per- 
sons is required to provide noncollege-bound 
students the skills necessary for employ- 
ment, and that personal attention is vitally 
important to assist each student in develop- 
ing an appropriate career path. 

SEC. 2853. DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE CONSEN- 
SUS COMMISSION. 

(a) PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY.—The Board of 
Education and the Superintendent shall have 
primary responsibility for developing and 
implementing the long-term reform plan for 
education in the District of Columbia. 

a DUuTIES.—The Consensus Commission 

(1) identify any obstacles to implementa- 
tion of the long-term reform plan and sug- 
gest ways to remove such obstacles; 

(2) assist in developing programs that— 

(A) ensure every student in a District of 
Columbia public school achieves basic lit- 
eracy skills; 

(B) ensure every such student possesses the 
knowledge and skills necessary to think 
critically and communicate effectively by 
the completion of grade 8; and 

(C) lower the dropout rate in the District 
of Columbia public schools; 

(3) assist in developing districtwide assess- 
ments, including individual assessments, 
that identify District of Columbia public 
School students who lack basic literacy 
skills, with particular attention being given 
to grade 4 and the middle school years, and 
establish procedures to ensure that a teacher 
is made accountable for the performance of 
every such student in such teacher's class; 

(4) make recommendations to improve 
community, parent, and business involve- 
ment in District of Columbia public schools 
and public charter schools; 

(5) assess opportunities in the District of 
Columbia to increase individual student in- 
volvement and attention through such ac- 
tivities as arts or athletics, and make rec- 
ommendations on how to increase such in- 
volvement; and 

(6) assist in the establishment of proce- 
dures that ensure every District of Columbia 
public school student is provided the skills 
necessary for employment, including the de- 
velopment of individual career paths. 

(c) PoWERS.—The Consensus Commission 
Shall have the following powers: 

(1) To monitor and comment on the devel- 
opment and implementation of the long- 
term reform plan. 

(2) To exercise its authority, as provided in 
this subtitle, as necessary to facilitate im- 
plementation of the long-term reform plan. 

(3) To review and comment on the budgets 
of the Board of Education, the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools and public charter 
schools. 

(4) To recommend rules concerning the 
management and direction of the Board of 
Education that address obstacles to the de- 
velopment or implementation of the long- 
term reform plan. 

(5) To review and comment on the core cur- 
riculum for kindergarten through grade 12 
developed under subtitle D. 

(6) To review and comment on a core cur- 
riculum for prekindergarten, vocational and 
technical training, and adult education. 

(7) To review and comment on all other 
educational programs carried out by the 
Board of Education and public charter 
schools. 

(8) To review and comment on the district- 
wide assessments for measuring student 
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achievement in the core curriculum devel- 
oped under subtitle D. 

(9) To review and comment on the model 
professional development programs for 
teachers using the core curriculum devel- 
oped under subtitle D. 

(d) LIMITATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subtitle, the Consensus Com- 
mission shall have no powers to involve 
itself in the management or operation of the 
Board of Education with respect to the im- 
plementation of the long-term reform plan. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—If the Consensus Com- 
mission determines that the Board of Edu- 
cation has failed to take an action necessary 
to develop or implement the long-term re- 
form plan or that the Board of Education is 
unable to do so, the Consensus Commission 
shall request the Authority to take appro- 
priate action, and the Authority shall take 
such action as the Authority deems appro- 
priate, to develop or implement, as the case 
may be, the long-term reform plan. 

SEC. 2854. IMPROVING ORDER AND DISCIPLINE. 

(a) COMMUNITY SERVICE REQUIREMENT FOR 
SUSPENDED STUDENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any student suspended 
from classes at a District of Columbia public 
school who is required to serve the suspen- 
sion outside the school shall perform com- 
munity service for the period of suspension. 
The community service required by this sub- 
section shall be subject to rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the Mayor. 

(2) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This subsection shall 
take effect on the first day of the 1996-1997 
academic year. 

(b) EXPIRATION DATE.—This section, and 
sections 2101(b)(1)(K) and 2851(a)(2)(H), shall 
cease to be effective on the last day of the 
1997-1998 academic year. 

(c) REPORT.—The Consensus Commission 
shall study the effectiveness of the policies 
implemented pursuant to this section in im- 
proving order and discipline in District of 
Columbia public schools and report its find- 
ings to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees not later than 60 days prior to the 
last day of the 1997-1998 academic year. 

SEC. 2855. EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AUDITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Consensus Commis- 
sion may examine and request the Inspector 
General of the District of Columbia or the 
Authority to audit the records of the Board 
of Education to ensure, monitor, and evalu- 
ate the performance of the Board of Edu- 
cation with respect to compliance with the 
long-term reform plan and such plan's over- 
all educational achievement. The Consensus 
Commission shall conduct an annual review 
of the educational performance of the Board 
of Education with respect to meeting the 
goals of such plan for such year. The Board 
of Education shall cooperate and assist in 
the review or audit as requested by the Con- 
sensus Commission. 

(b) AuDrT.—The Consensus Commission 
may examine and request the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the District of Columbia or the Au- 
thority to audit the records of any public 
charter school to assure, monitor, and evalu- 
ate the performance of the public charter 
school with respect to the content standards 
and districtwide assessments described in 
section 2411(b). The Consensus Commission 
Shall receive a copy of each public charter 
School's annual report. 

SEC. 2856. INVESTIGATIVE POWERS. 

The Consensus Commission may inves- 
tigate any action or activity which may 
hinder the progress of any part of the long- 
term reform plan. The Board of Education 
shall cooperate and assist the Consensus 
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Commission in any investigation. Reports of 
the findings of any such investigation shall 
be provided to the Board of Education, the 
Superintendent, the Mayor, the District of 
Columbia Council, the Authority, and the 
appropriate congressional committees. 

SEC. 2857. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CONSEN- 

SUS COMMISSION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Consensus Commis- 
sion may at any time submit recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Education, the Mayor, 
the District of Columbia Council, the Au- 
thority, the Board of Trustees of any public 
charter school] and the Congress with respect 
to actions the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment or the Federal Government should take 
to ensure implementation of the long-term 
reform plan. 

(b) AUTHORITY ACTIONS.—Pursuant to the 
District of Columbia Financial Responsibil- 
ity and Management Assistance Act of 1995 
or upon the recommendation of the Consen- 
sus Commission, the Authority may take 
whatever actions the Authority deems nec- 
essary to ensure the implementation of the 
long-term reform plan. 

SEC. 2858. EXPIRATION DATE. 

Except as otherwise provided in this sub- 
title, this subtitle shall be effective during 
the period beginning on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and ending 7 years after 
such date. 

Subtitle M—Parent Attendance at Parent- 

Teacher Conferences 
SEC. 2901. POLICY. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Mayor is authorized to develop and 
implement a policy encouraging all residents 
of the District of Columbia with children at- 
tending & District of Columbia public school 
to attend and participate in at least one par- 
ent-teacher conference every 90 days during 
the academic year. 

(c) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
programs, projects or activities provided for 
in the Department of the Interior and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996 at a 
rate of operations and to the extent and in 
the manner provided as follows, to be effec- 
tive as if it had been enacted into law as the 
regular appropriations Act: 

AN ACT 


Making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996, and for 
other purposes. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


For expenses necessary for protection, use, 
improvement, development, disposal, cadas- 
tral surveying, classification, acquisition of 
easements and other interests in lands, and 
performance of other functions, including 
maintenance of facilities, as authorized by 
law, in the management of lands and their 
resources under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, including the 
general administration of the Bureau, and 
assessment of mineral potential of public 
lands pursuant to Public Law 96-487 (16 
U.S.C. 3150(a)), $567,152,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, of which $2,000,000 shall 
be available for assessment of the mineral 
potential of public lands in Alaska pursuant 
to section 1010 of Public Law 96-487 (16 U.S.C. 
3150), and of which $4,000,000 shall be derived 
from the special receipt account established 
by section 4 of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-6a(1): Provided, That appropriations 
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herein made shall not be available for the de- 
struction of healthy, unadopted, wild horses 
and burros in the care of the Bureau or its 
contractors; and in addition, $27,650,000 for 
Mining Law Administration program oper- 
ations, to remain available until expended, 
to be reduced by amounts collected by the 
Bureau of Land Management and credited to 
this appropriation from annua] mining claim 
fees so as to result in a final appropriation 
estimated at not more than $567,152,000: Pro- 
vided further, That in addition to funds oth- 
erwise available, and to remain available 
until expended, not to exceed $5,000,000 from 
annual mining claim fees shall be credited to 
this account for the costs of administering 
the mining claim fee program, and $2,000,000 
from communication site rental fees estab- 
lished by the Bureau. 


WILDLAND FIRE MANAGEMENT 


For necessary expenses for fire use and 
management, fire preparedness, emergency 
presuppression, suppression operations, 
emergency rehabilitation, and renovation or 
construction of fire facilities in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, $235,924,000, to remain 
available until expended, of which not to ex- 
ceed $5,025,000, shall be available for the ren- 
ovation or construction of fire facilities: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, persons hired pursuant to 43 
U.S.C. 1469 may be furnished subsistence and 
lodging without cost from funds available 
from this appropriation: Provided further, 
That such funds are also available for repay- 
ment of advances to other appropriation ac- 
counts from which funds were previously 
transferred for such purposes: Provided fur- 
ther, That unobligated balances of amounts 
previously appropriated to the Fire Protec- 
tion and Emergency Department of the Inte- 
rior Firefighting Fund may be transferred or 
merged with this appropriation. 


CENTRAL HAZARDOUS MATERIALS FUND 


For expenses necessary for use by the De- 
partment of the Interior and any of its com- 
ponent offices and bureaus for the remedial 
action, including associated activities, of 
hazardous waste substances, pollutants, or 
contaminants pursuant to the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Compensation 
and Liability Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 9601 
et seq.), $10,000,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That, notwithstanding 31 
U.S.C. 3302, sums recovered from or paid by 
a party in advance of or as reimbursement 
for remedial action or response activities 
conducted by the Department pursuant to 
sections 107 or 113(f) of the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation and 
Liability Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 9607 or 
9613(f)), shall be credited to this account and 
shall be available without further appropria- 
tion and shall remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided further, That such sums re- 
covered from or paid by any party are not 
limited to monetary payments and may in- 
clude stocks, bonds or other personal or real 
property, which may be retained, liquidated, 
or otherwise disposed of by the Secretary of 
the Interior and which shall be credited to 
this account. 

CONSTRUCTION AND ACCESS 

For acquisition of lands and interests 
therein, and construction of buildings, recre- 
ation facilities, roads, trails, and appur- 
tenant facilities, $3,115,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 

For expenses necessary to implement the 
Act of October 20, 1976, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
6901-07), $101,500,000, of which not to exceed 
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$400,000 shall be available for administrative 
expenses. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of sections 205, 206, and 318(d) of 
Public Law 94-579 including administrative 
expenses and acquisition of lands or waters, 
or interests therein, $12,800,000 to be derived 
from the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, to remain available until expended. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 


For expenses necessary for management, 
protection, and development of resources and 
for construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of access roads, reforestation, and 
other improvements on the revested Oregon 
and California Railroad grant lands, on other 
Federal lands in the Oregon and California 
land-grant counties of Oregon, and on adja- 
cent rights-of-way; and acquisition of lands 
or interests therein including existing con- 
necting roads on or adjacent to such grant 
lands; $97,452,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That 25 per centum of 
the aggregate of all receipts during the cur- 
rent fiscal year from the revested Oregon 
and California Railroad grant lands is hereby 
made a charge against the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia land-grant fund and shall be trans- 
ferred to the General Fund in the Treasury 
in accordance with the provisions of the sec- 
ond paragraph of subsection (b) of title II of 
the Act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 876). 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

For rehabilitation, protection, and acquisi- 
tion of lands and interests therein, and im- 
provement of Federal rangelands pursuant to 
section 401 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701), not- 
withstanding any other Act, sums equal to 50 
per centum of all moneys received during the 
prior fiscal year under sections 3 and 15 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act (43 U.S.C. 315 et seq.) 
and the amount designated for range im- 
provements from grazing fees and mineral 
leasing receipts from Bankhead-Jones lands 
transferred to the Department of the Inte- 
rior pursuant to law, but not less than 
$9,113,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That not to exceed $600,000 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses. 

SERVICE CHARGES, DEPOSITS, AND FORFEITURES 


For administrative expenses and other 
costs related to processing application docu- 
ments and other authorizations for use and 
disposal of public lands and resources, for 
costs of providing copies of official public 
land documents, for monitoring construc- 
tion, operation, and termination of facilities 
in conjunction with use authorizations, and 
for rehabilitation of damaged property, such 
amounts as may be collected under sections 
209(b), 304(a), 304(b), 305(a), and 504(g) of the 
Act approved October 21, 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701), 
and sections 101 and 203 of Public Law 93-153, 
to be immediately available until expended: 
Provided, That notwithstanding any provi- 
sion to the contrary of section 305(a) of the 
Act of October 21, 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1735(a)), any 
moneys that have been or will be received 
pursuant to that section, whether as a result 
of forfeiture, compromise, or settlement, if 
not appropriate for refund pursuant to sec- 
tion 305(c) of that Act (43 U.S.C. 1735(c)), 
shall be available and may be expended 
under the authority of this 6r subsequent ap- 
propriations Acts by the Secretary to im- 
prove, protect, or rehabilitate any public 
lands administered through the Bureau of 
Land Management which have been damaged 
by the action of a resource developer, pur- 
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chaser, permittee, or any unauthorized per- 
son, without regard to whether all moneys 
collected from each such forfeiture, com- 
promise, or settlement are used on the exact 
lands damage to which led to the forfeiture, 
compromise, or settlement: Provided further, 
That such moneys are in excess of amounts 
needed to repair damage to the exact land 
for which collected. 
MISCELLANEOUS TRUST FUNDS 

In addition to amounts authorized to be 
expended under existing law, there is hereby 
appropriated such amounts as may be con- 
tributed under section 307 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 21, 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701), and such amounts 
as may be advanced for administrative costs, 
surveys, appraisals, and costs of making con- 
veyances of omitted lands under section 
211(b) of that Act, to remain available until 
expended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Land 
Management shall be available for purchase, 
erection, and dismantlement of temporary 
structures, and alteration and maintenance 
of necessary buildings and appurtenant fa- 
cilities to which the United States has title; 
up to $100,000 for payments, at the discretion 
of the Secretary, for information or evidence 
concerning violations of laws administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management; mis- 
cellaneous and emergency expenses of en- 
forcement activities authorized or approved 
by the Secretary and to be accounted for 
solely on his certificate, not to exceed 
$10,000: Provided, That notwithstanding 44 
U.S.C. 501, the Bureau may, under coopera- 
tive cost-sharing and partnership arrange- 
ments authorized by law, procure printing 
services from cooperators in connection with 
jointly-produced publications for which the 
cooperators share the cost of printing either 
in cash or in services, and the Bureau deter- 
mines the cooperator is capable of meeting 
accepted quality standards. 

UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

For expenses necessary for scientific and 
economic studies, conservation, manage- 
ment, investigations, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of fishery and wildlife resources, except 
whales, seals, and sea lions, and for the per- 
formance of other authorized functions relat- 
ed to such resources; for the general admin- 
istration of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service; and for maintenance of the herd 
of long-horned cattle on the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge; and not less than 
$1,000,000 for high priority projects within 
the scope of the approved budget which shall 
be carried out by the Youth Conservation 
Corps as authorized by the Act of August 13, 
1970, as amended by Public Law 93-408, 
$497,670,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion unti] September 30, 1997, of which 
$11,557,000 shall be available until expended 
for operation and maintenance of fishery 
mitigation facilities constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers under the Lower Snake 
River Compensation Plan, authorized by the 
Water Resources Development Act of 1976 (90 
Stat. 2921), to compensate for loss of fishery 
resources from water development projects 
on the Lower Snake River: Provided, That 
unobligated and unexpended balances in the 
Resource Management account at the end of 
fiscal year 1995, shall be merged with and 
made a part of the fiscal year 1996 Resource 
Management appropriation, and shall remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997: Provided further, That no monies appro- 
priated under this Act or any other law shall 
be used to implement subsections (a), (b), (c), 
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(e), (g), or (i) of section 4 of the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973 (16 U.S.C. 1533), until such 
time as legislation reauthorizing the Act is 
enacted or until the end of fiscal year 1996, 
whichever is earlier, except that monies ap- 
propriated under this Act may be used to 
delist or reclassify species pursuant to sub- 


sections 4(a2)2XB), 4(c)(2)(B)(i), and 
4(c)(2)(B)(ii) of the Act. 
CONSTRUCTION 


For construction and acquisition of build- 
ings and other facilities required in the con- 
servation, management, investigation, pro- 
tection, and utilization of fishery and wild- 
life resources, and the acquisition of lands 
and interests therein; $37,655,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


NATURAL RESOURCE DAMAGE ASSESSMENT FUND 


To conduct natural resource damage as- 
sessment activities by the Department of the 
Interior necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 9601, et seq.), Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 
U.S.C. 1251, et seq.), the Oil Pollution Act of 
1990 (Public Law 101-380), and the Act of July 
27, 1990 (Public Law 101-337); $4,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That sums provided by any party in fiscal 
year 1996 and thereafter are not limited to 
monetary payments and may include stocks, 
bonds or other personal or real property, 
which may be retained, liquidated or other- 
wise disposed of by the Secretary and such 
sums or properties shall be utilized for the 
restoration of injured resources, and to con- 
duct new damage assessment activities. 

LAND ACQUISITION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-4-11), including administrative expenses, 
and for acquisition of land or waters, or in- 
terest therein, in accordance with statutory 
authority applicable to the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, $36,900,000, to be 
derived from the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


COOPERATIVE ENDANGERED SPECIES 
CONSERVATION FUND 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 (16 U.S.C. 1531-1543), as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 100-478, $8,085,000 for grants to 
States, to be derived from the Cooperative 
Endangered Species Conservation Fund, and 
to remain available until expended. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE FUND 


For expenses necessary to implement the 
Act of October 17, 1978 (16 U.S.C. 715s), 
$10,779,000. 

REWARDS AND OPERATIONS 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the African Elephant Conserva- 
tion Act (16 U.S.C. 4201-4203, 4211-4213, 4221- 
4225, 4241-4245, and 1538), $600,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


NORTH AMERICAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION 
FUND 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the North American Wetlands 
Conservation Act, Public Law 101-233, 
$6,750,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


LAHONTAN VALLEY AND PYRAMID LAKE FISH 
AND WILDLIFE FUND 


For carrying out section 206(f) of Public 
Law 101-618, such sums as have previously 
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been credited or may be credited hereafter to 
the Lahontan Valley and Pyramid Lake Fish 
and Wildlife Fund, to be available until ex- 
pended without further appropriation. 

RHINOCEROS AND TIGER CONSERVATION FUND 

For deposit to the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Fund, $200,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to be available to carry 
out the provisions of the Rhinoceros and 
Tiger Conservation Act of 1994 (Public Law 
103-391). 

WILDLIFE CONSERVATION AND APPRECIATION 

FUND 

For deposit to the Wildlife Conservation 
and Appreciation Fund, $800,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations and funds available to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service shall 
be available for purchase of not to exceed 113 
passenger motor vehicles; not to exceed 
$400,000 for payment, at the discretion of the 
Secretary, for information, rewards, or evi- 
dence concerning violations of laws adminis- 
tered by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and miscellaneous and emergency 
expenses of enforcement activities, author- 
ized or approved by the Secretary and to be 
accounted for solely on his certificate; repair 
of damage to public roads within and adja- 
cent to reservation areas caused by oper- 
ations of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service; options for the purchase of land at 
not to exceed $1 for each option; facilities in- 
cident to such public recreational uses on 
conservation areas as are consistent with 
their primary purpose; and the maintenance 
and improvement of aquaria, buildings, and 
other facilities under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service and 
to which the United States has title, and 
which are utilized pursuant to law in connec- 
tion with management and investigation of 
fish and wildlife resources: Provided, That 
notwithstanding 44 U.S.C. 501, the Service 
may, under cooperative cost sharing and 
partnership arrangements authorized by law, 
procure printing services from cooperators 
in connection with jointly-produced publica- 
tions for which the cooperators share at 
least one-half the cost of printing either in 
cash or services and the Service determines 
the cooperator is capable of meeting accept- 
ed quality standards: Provided further, That 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
may accept donated aircraft as replacements 
for existing aircraft: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary of the Interior may not spend 
any of the funds appropriated in this Act for 
the purchase of lands or interests in lands to 
be used in the establishment of any new unit 
of the National Wildlife Refuge System un- 
less the purchase is approved in advance by 
the House and Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations in compliance with the reprogram- 
ming procedures contained in House Report 
103-551: Provided further, That none of the 
funds made available in this Act may be used 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service to im- 
pede or delay the issuance of a wetlands per- 
mit by the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers to 
the City of Lake Jackson, Texas, for the de- 
velopment of a public golf course west of 
Buffalo Camp Bayou between the Brazos 
River and Highway 332: Provided further, 
That the Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service may charge reasonable fees for ex- 
penses to the Federal Government for pro- 
viding training by the National Education 
and Training Center: Provided further, That 
all training fees collected shall be available 
to the Director, until expended, without fur- 
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ther appropriation, to be used for the costs 
of training and education provided by the 
National Education and Training Center: 
Provided further, That with respect to lands 
leased for farming pursuant to Public Law 
88-567, if for any reason the Secretary dis- 
approves for use in 1996 or does not finally 
approve for use in 1996 any pesticide or 
chemical which was approved for use in 1995 
or had been requested for use in 1996 by the 
submission of a pesticide use proposal as of 
September 19, 1995, none of the funds in this 
Act may be used to develop, implement, or 
enforce regulations or policies (including 
pesticide use proposals) related to the use of 
chemicals and pest management that are 
more restrictive than the requirements of 
applicable State and Federal laws related to 
the use of chemicals and pest management 
practices on non-Federal lands. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 
For expenses necessary for the manage- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of areas 
and facilities administered by the National 
Park Service (including special road mainte- 
nance service to trucking permittees on a re- 
imbursable basis), and for the general admin- 
istration of the National Park Service, in- 
cluding not to exceed $1,593,000 for the Vol- 
unteers-in-Parks program, and not less than 
$1,0^9,000 for high priority projects within 
the scope of the approved budget which shall 
be carried out by the Youth Conservation 
Corps as authorized by the Act of August 13, 
1970, as amended by Public Law 93-408, 
$1,086,014,000, without regard to the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended (16 U.S.C. 451), of 
which not to exceed $72,000,000, to remain 
available until expended is to be derived 
from the special fee account established pur- 
suant to title V, section 5201, of Public Law 
100-203. 

NATIONAL RECREATION AND PRESERVATION 

For expenses necessary to carry out recre- 
ation programs, natural programs, cultural 
programs, environmental compliance and re- 
view, international park affairs, statutory or 
contractual aid for other activities, and 
grant administration, not otherwise provided 
for, $37,649,000: Provided, That $236,000 of the 
funds provided herein are for the William O. 
Douglas Outdoor Education Center, subject 
to authorization. 

HISTORIC PRESERVATION FUND 

For expenses necessary in carrying out the 
provisions of the Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966 (80 Stat. 915), as amended (16 U.S.C. 
470), $36,212,000, to be derived from the His- 
toric Preservation Fund, established by sec- 
tion 108 of that Act, as amended, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For construction, improvements, repair or 
replacement of physical facilities, 
$143,225,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That not to exceed 
$4,500,000 of the funds provided herein shall 
be paid to the Army Corps of Engineers for 
modifications authorized by section 104 of 
the Everglades National Park Protection and 
Expansion Act of 1989: Provided further, That 
funds provided under this head, derived from 
the Historic Preservation Fund, established 
by the Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (80 
Stat. 915), as amended (16 U.S.C. 470), may be 
available until expended to render sites safe 
for visitors and for building stabilization. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The contract authority provided for fiscal 

year 1996 by 16 U.S.C. 4601-10a is rescinded. 
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LAND ACQUISITION AND STATE ASSISTANCE 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-4-11), including administrative expenses, 
and for acquisition of lands or waters, or in- 
terest therein, in accordance with statutory 
authority applicable to the National Park 
Service, $49,100,000, to be derived from the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, to re- 
main available until expended, and of which 
$1,500,000 is to administer the State assist- 
ance program: Provided, That any funds 
made available for the purpose of acquisition 
of the Elwha and Glines dams shall be used 
solely for acquisition, and shall not be ex- 
pended until the full purchase amount has 
been appropriated by the Congress. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations for the National Park Serv- 
ice shall be available for the purchase of not 
to exceed 518 passenger motor vehicles, of 
which 323 shall be for replacement only, in- 
cluding not to exceed 411 for police-type use, 
12 buses, and 5 ambulances: Provided, That 
none of the funds appropriated to the Na- 
tional Park Service may be used to process 
any grant or contract documents which do 
not include the text of 18 U.S.C. 1913: Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds appro- 
priated to the National Park Service may be 
used to implement an agreement for the re- 
development of the southern end of Ellis Is- 
land until such agreement has been submit- 
ted to the Congress and shall not be imple- 
mented prior to the expiration of 30 calendar 
days (not including any day in which either 
House of Congress is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) from the receipt by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate of a full and 
comprehensive report on the development of 
the southern end of Ellis Island, including 
the facts and circumstances relied upon in 
support of the proposed project. 

None of the funds in this Act may be spent 
by the National Park Service for activities 
taken in direct response to the United Na- 
tions Biodiversity Convention. 

The National Park Service may enter into 
cooperative agreements that involve the 
transfer of National Park Service appro- 
priated funds to State, local and tribal gov- 
ernments, other public entities, educational 
institutions, and private nonprofit organiza- 
tions for the public purpose of carrying out 
National Park Service programs. 

The National Park Service shall, within 
existing funds, conduct a Feasibility Study 
for a northern access route into Denali Na- 
tional Park and Preserve in Alaska, to be 
completed within one year of the enactment 
of this Act and submitted to the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations and to 
the Senate Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources and the House Committee on 
Resources. The Feasibility Study shall en- 
sure that resource impacts from any plan to 
create such access route are evaluated with 
accurate information and according to a 
process that takes into consideration park 
values, visitor needs, a full range of alter- 
natives, the viewpoints of all interested par- 
ties, including the tourism industry and the 
State of Alaska, and potential needs for com- 
pliance with the National Environmental 
Policy Act. The Study shall also address the 
time required for development of alter- 
natives and identify all associated costs. 

This Feasibility Study shall be conducted 
solely by the National Park Service planning 
personnel permanently assigned to National 
Park Service offices located in the State of 
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Alaska in consultation with the State of 
Alaska Department of Transportation. 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
For expenses necessary for the United 
States Geological Survey to perform sur- 
veys, investigations, and research covering 
topography, geology, hydrology, and the 
mineral and water resources of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, and 
other areas as authorized by law (43 U.S.C. 
31, 1332 and 1340); classify lands as to their 
mineral and water resources; give engineer- 
ing supervision to power permittees and Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission licens- 
ees; administer the minerals exploration pro- 
gram (30 U.S.C. 641); and publish and dissemi- 
nate data relative to the foregoing activities; 
and to conduct inquiries into the economic 
conditions affecting mining and materials 
processing industries (30 U.S.C. 3, 21a, and 
1603; 50 U.S.C. 98g(1)) and related purposes as 
authorized by law and to publish and dis- 
seminate data;  $729,995,0000 of which 
$62,130,000 shall be available for cooperation 
with States or municipalities for water re- 
sources investigations, and of which 
$137,000,000 for resource research and the op- 
erations of Cooperative Research Units shall 
remain available until September 30, 1997, 
and of which $16,000,000 shall remain avail- 
able until expended for conducting inquiries 
into the economic conditions affecting min- 
ing and materials processing industries: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to pay more than one-half the 
cost of any topographic mapping or water re- 
sources investigations carried on in coopera- 
tion with any State or municipality: Pro- 
vided further, That funds available herein for 
resource research may be used for the pur- 
chase of not to exceed 61 passenger motor ve- 
hicles, of which 55 are for replacement only: 
Provided further, That none of the funds 
available under this head for resource re- 
search shall be used to conduct new surveys 
on private property, including new aerial 
surveys for the designation of habitat under 
the Endangered Species Act, except when it 
is made known to the Federal official having 
authority to obligate or expend such funds 
that the survey or research has been re- 
quested and authorized in writing by the 
property owner or the owner's authorized 
representative: Provided further, That none of 
the funds provided herein for resource re- 
search may be used to administer a volun- 
teer program when it is made known to the 
Federal official having authority to obligate 
or expend such funds that the volunteers are 
not properly trained or that information 
gathered by the volunteers is not carefully 
verified: Provided further, That no later than 
April 1, 1996, the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey shall issue agency 
guidelines for resource research that ensure 
that scientific and technical peer review is 
utilized as fully as possible in selection of 
projects for funding and ensure the validity 
and reliability of research and data collec- 
tion on Federal lands: Provided further, That 
no funds available for resource research may 
be used for any activity that was not author- 
ized prior to the establishment of the Na- 
tional Biological Survey: Provided further, 
That once every five years the National 
Academy of Sciences shall review and report 
on the resource research activities of the 
Survey: Provided further, That if specific au- 
thorizing legislation is enacted during or be- 
fore the start of fiscal year 1996, the resource 
research component of the Survey should 
comply with the provisions of that legisla- 
tion: Provided further, That unobligated and 
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unexpended balances in the National Biologi- 
cal Survey, Research, inventories and sur- 
veys account at the end of fiscal year 1995, 
shall be merged with and made a part of the 
United States Geological Survey, Surveys, 
investigations, and research account and 
shall remain available for obligation until 
September 30, 1996: Provided further, That the 
authority granted to the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines to conduct mineral surveys 
and to determine mineral values by section 
603 of Public Law 94-579 is hereby transferred 
to, and vested in, the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The amount appropriated for the United 
States Geological Survey shall be available 
for purchase of not to exceed 22 passenger 
motor vehicles, for replacement only; reim- 
bursement to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for security guard services; contract- 
ing for the furnishing of topographic maps 
and for the making of geophysical or other 
specialized surveys when it is administra- 
tively determined that such procedures are 
in the public interest; construction and 
maintenance of necessary buildings and ap- 
purtenant facilities; acquisition of lands for 
gauging stations and observation wells; ex- 
penses of the United States National Com- 
mittee on Geology; and payment of com- 
pensation and expenses of persons on the 
rolls of the United States Geological Survey 
appointed, as authorized by law, to represent 
the United States in the negotiation and ad- 
ministration of interstate compacts: Pro- 
vided, That activities funded by appropria- 
tions herein made may be accomplished 
through the use of contracts, grants, or coop- 
erative agreements as defined in 31 U.S.C. 
6302, et seq. 

MINERALS MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
ROYALTY AND OFFSHORE MINERALS 
MANAGEMENT 

For expenses necessary for minerals leas- 
ing and environmental studies, regulation of 
industry operations, and collection of royal- 
ties, as authorized by law; for enforcing laws 
and regulations applicable to oil, gas, and 
other minerals leases, permits, licenses and 
operating contracts; and for matching grants 
or cooperative agreements; including the 
purchase of not to exceed eight passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only; 
$182,339,000, of which not less than $70,105,000 
shall be available for royalty management 
activities; and an amount not to exceed 
$15,400,000 for the Technical Information 
Management System and Related Activities 
of the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) Lands 
Activity, to be credited to this appropriation 
and to remain available until expended, from 
additions to receipts resulting from in- 
creases to rates in effect on August 5, 1993, 
from rate increases to fee collections for 
OCS administrative activities performed by 
the Minerals Management Service over and 
above the rates in effect on September 30, 
1998, and from additional fees for OCS admin- 
istrative activities established after Septem- 
ber 30, 1993: Provided, That beginning in fis- 
cal year 1996 and thereafter, fees for royalty 
rate relief applications shall be established 
(and revised as needed) in Notices to Lessees, 
and shall be credited to this account in the 
program areas performing the function, and 
remain available until expended for the costs 
of administering the royalty rate relief au- 
thorized by 43 U.S.C. 1337(a)(3): Provided fur- 
ther, That $1,500,000 for computer acquisi- 
tions shall remain available until September 
30, 1997: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated under this Act shall be available for 
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the payment of interest in accordance with 
30 U.S.C. 1721 (b) and (d): Provided further, 
That not to exceed $3,000 shall be available 
for reasonable expenses related to promoting 
volunteer beach and marine cleanup activi- 
ties: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, $15,000 under this 
head shall be available for refunds of over- 
payments in connection with certain Indian 
leases in which the Director of the Minerals 
Management Service concurred with the 
claimed refund due, to pay amounts owed to 
Indian allottees or Tribes, or to correct prior 
unrecoverable erroneous payments: Provided 
further, That beginning in fiscal year 1996 
and thereafter, the Secretary shall take ap- 
propriate action to collect unpaid and under- 
paid royalties and late payment interest 
owed by Federal and Indian mineral lessees 
and other royalty payors on amounts re- 
ceived in settlement or other resolution of 
disputes under, and for partial or complete 
termination of, sales agreements for min- 
erals from Federal and Indian leases. 
OIL SPILL RESEARCH 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
purposes of title I, section 1016, title IV, sec- 
tions 4202 and 4303, title VII, and title VIII, 
section 8201 of the Oil Pollution Act of 1990, 
$6,440,000, which shall be derived from the Oil 
Spill Liability Trust Fund, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

BUREAU OF MINES 
MINES AND MINERALS 

For expenses necessary for, and incidental 
to, the closure of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, $64,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which not to exceed 
$5,000,000 may be used for the completion 
and/or transfer of certain ongoing projects 
within the United States Bureau of Mines, 
such projects to be identified by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior within 90 days of en- 
actment of this Act: Provided, That there 
hereby are transferred to, and vested in, the 
Secretary of Energy: (1) the functions per- 
taining to the promotion of health and safe- 
ty in mines and the mineral industry 
through research vested by law in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the United States 
Bureau of Mines and performed in fiscal year 
1995 by the United States Bureau of Mines at 
its Pittsburgh Research Center in Pennsyl- 
vania, and at its Spokane Research Center in 
Washington; (2) the functions pertaining to 
the conduct of inquiries, technological inves- 
tigations and research concerning the ex- 
traction, processing, use and disposal of min- 
eral substances vested by law in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the United States 
Bureau of Mines and performed in fiscal year 
1995 by the United States Bureau of Mines 
under the minerals and materials science 
programs at its Pittsburgh Research Center 
in Pennsylvania, and at its Albany Research 
Center in Oregon; and (3) the functions per- 
taining to mineral reclamation industries 
and the development of methods for the dis- 
posal, control, prevention, and reclamation 
of mineral waste products vested by law in 
the Secretary of the Interior or the United 
States Bureau of Mines and performed in fis- 
cal year 1995 by the United States Bureau of 
Mines at its Pittsburgh Research Center in 
Pennsylvania: Provided further, That, if any 
of the same functions were performed in fis- 
cal year 1995 at locations other than those 
listed above, such functions shall not be 
transferred to the Secretary of Energy from 
those other locations: Provided further, That 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Energy and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, is authorized to make such deter- 
minations as may be necessary with regard 
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to the transfer of functions which relate to 
or are used by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, or component thereof affected by this 
transfer of functions, and to make such dis- 
positions of personnel, facilities, assets, li- 
abilities, contracts, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, au- 
thorizations, allocations, and other funds 
held, used, arising from, available to or to be 
made available in connection with, the func- 
tions transferred herein as are deemed nec- 
essary to accomplish the purposes of this 
transfer: Provided further, That all reductions 
in personnel complements resulting from the 
provisions of this Act shall, as to the func- 
tions transferred to the Secretary of Energy, 
be done by the Secretary of the Interior as 
though these transfers had not taken place 
but had been required of the Department of 
the Interior by all other provisions of this 
Act before the transfers of function became 
effective: Provided further, That the transfers 
of function to the Secretary of Energy shall 
become effective on the date specified by the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, but in no event later than 90 days 
after enactment into law of this Act: Pro- 
vided further, That the reference to func- 
tion" includes, but is not limited to, any 
duty, obligation, power, authority, respon- 
sibility, right, privilege, and activity, or the 
plural thereof, as the case may be. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The Secretary is authorized to accept 
lands, buildings, equipment, other contribu- 
tions, and fees from public and private 
Sources, and to prosecute projects using such 
contributions and fees in cooperation with 
other Federal, State or private agencies: Pro- 
vided, That the Bureau of Mines is author- 
ized, during the current fiscal year, to sell 
directly or through any Government agency, 
including corporations, any metal or mineral 
products that may be manufactured in pilot 
plants operated by the Bureau of Mines, and 
the proceeds of such sales shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to convey, without reimbursement, 
title and all interest of the United States in 
property and facilities of the United States 
Bureau of Mines in Juneau, Alaska, to the 
City and Borough of Juneau, Alaska; in Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, to the University of Ala- 
bama; in Rolla, Missouri, to the University 
of Missouri-Rolla; and in other localíties to 
such university or government entities as 
the Secretary deems appropriate. 

OFFICE OF SURFACE MINING RECLAMATION AND 
ENFORCEMENT 
REGULATION AND TECHNOLOGY 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977, Public Law 95-87, as 
amended, including the purchase of not to 
exceed 15 passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only; $95,470,0000 and notwith- 
standing 31 U.S.C. 3302, an additional amount 
Shall be credited to this account, to remain 
available until expended, from performance 
bond forfeitures in fiscal year 1996: Provided, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant 
to regulations, may utilize directly or 
through grants to States, moneys collected 
in fiscal year 1996 pursuant to the assess- 
ment of civil penalties under section 518 of 
the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1268), to reclaim lands 
adversely affected by coal mining practices 
after August 3, 1977, to remain available 
until expended: Provided further, That not- 
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withstanding any other provision of law, ap- 
propriations for the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement may provide 
for the travel and per diem expenses of State 
and tribal personnel attending Office of Sur- 
face Mining Reclamation and Enforcement 
sponsored training. 
ABANDONED MINE RECLAMATION FUND 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of title IV of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977, Public 
Law 95-87, as amended, including the pur- 
chase of not more than 22 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only, $173,887,000, to 
be derived from receipts of the Abandoned 
Mine Reclamation Fund and to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That grants to 
minimum program States will be $1,500,000 
per State in fiscal year 1996: Provided further, 
That of the funds herein provided up to 
$18,000,000 may be used for the emergency 
program authorized by section 410 of Public 
Law 95-87, as amended, of which no more 
than 25 per centum shall be used for emer- 
gency reclamation projects in any one State 
and funds for Federally-administered emer- 
gency reclamation projects under this pro- 
viso shall not exceed $11,000,000: Provided fur- 
ther, That prior year unobligated funds ap- 
propriated for the emergency reclamation 
Program shall not be subject to the 25 per 
centum limitation per State and may be 
used without fiscal year limitation for emer- 
gency projects: Provided further, That pursu- 
ant to Public Law 97-365, the Department of 
the Interior is authorized to utilize up to 20 
per centum from the recovery of the delin- 
quent debt owed to the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay for contracts to collect these 
debts: Provided further, That funds made 
available to States under title IV of Public 
Law 95-87 may be used, at their discretion, 
for any required non-Federal share of the 
cost of projects funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of environmental 
restoration related to treatment or abate- 
ment of acid mine drainage from abandoned 
mines: Provided further, That such projects 
must be consistent with the purposes and 
priorities of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 


For operation of Indian programs by direct 
expenditure, contracts, cooperative agree- 
ments, compacts, and grants including ex- 
penses necessary to provide education and 
welfare services for Indians, either directly 
or in cooperation with States and other or- 
ganizations, including payment of care, tui- 
tion, assistance, and other expenses of Indi- 
ans in boarding homes, or institutions, or 
schools; grants and other assistance to needy 
Indians; maintenance of law and order; man- 
agement, development, improvement, and 
protection of resources and appurtenant fa- 
cilities under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, including payment of irri- 
gation assessments and charges; acquisition 
of water rights; advances for Indian indus- 
trial and business enterprises; operation of 
Indian arts and crafts shops and museums; 
development of Indian arts and crafts, as au- 
thorized by law; for the general administra- 
tion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, includ- 
ing such expenses in field offices; maintain- 
ing of Indian reservation roads as defined in 
section 101 of title 23, United States Code; 
and construction, repair, and improvement 
of Indian housing, $1,384,434,000, of which not 
to exceed $100,255,000 shall be for welfare as- 
sistance grants and not to exceed $104,626,000 
shall be for payments to tribes and tribal or- 
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ganizations for contract support costs asso- 
ciated with ongoing contracts or grants or 
compacts entered into with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs prior to fiscal year 1996, as au- 
thorized by the Indian Self-Determination 
Act of 1975, as amended, and up to $5,000,000 
shall be for the Indian Self-Determination 
Fund, which shall be available for the transi- 
tional cost of initial or expanded tribal con- 
tracts, grants, compacts, or cooperative 
agreements with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs under the provisions of the Indian Self- 
Determination Act; and of which not to ex- 
ceed $330,711,000 for school operations costs 
of Bureau-funded schools and other edu- 
cation programs shall become available for 
obligation on July 1, 1996, and shall remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997; and of which not to exceed $68,209,000 
for higher education scholarships, adult vo- 
cational training, and assistance to public 
schools under the Act of April 16, 1934 (48 
Stat. 596), as amended (25 U.S.C. 452 et seq.), 
shall remain available for obligation until 
September 30, 1997; and of which not to ex- 
ceed $71,854,000 shall remain available until 
expended for housing improvement, road 
maintenance, attorney fees, litigation sup- 
port, self-governance grants, the Indian Self- 
Determination Fund, and the Navajo-Hopi 
Settlement Program: Provided, That tribes 
and tribal contractors may use their tribal 
priority allocations for unmet indirect costs 
of ongoing contracts, grants or compact 
agreements: Provided further, That funds 
made available to tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions through contracts or grants obligated 
during fiscal year 1996, as authorized by the 
Indian Self-Determination Act of 1975 (88 
Stat. 2203; 25 U.S.C. 450 et seq.), or grants au- 
thorized by the Indian Education Amend- 
ments of 1988 (25 U.S.C. 2001 and 2008A) shall 
remain available until expended by the con- 
tractor or grantee: Provided further, That to 
provide funding uniformity within a Self- 
Governance Compact, any funds provided in 
this Act with availability for more than one 
year may be reprogrammed to one year 
availability but shall remain available with- 
in the Compact until expended: Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, Indian tribal governments may, 
by appropriate changes in eligibility criteria 
or by other means, change eligibility for gen- 
eral assistance or change the amount of gen- 
eral assistance payments for individuals 
within the service area of such tribe who are 
otherwise deemed eligible for general assist- 
ance payments so long as such changes are 
applied in a consistent manner to individuals 
similarly situated: Provided further, That any 
savings realized by such changes shall be 
available for use in meeting other priorities 
of the tribes: Provided further, That any net 
increase in costs to the Federal Government 
which result solely from tribally increased 
payment levels for general assistance shall 
be met exclusively from funds available to 
the tribe from within its tribal priority allo- 
cation: Provided further, That any forestry 
funds allocated to a tribe which remain un- 
obligated as of September 30, 1996, may be 
transferred during fiscal year 1997 to an In- 
dian forest land assistance account estab- 
lished for the benefit of such tribe within the 
tribe's trust fund account: Provided further, 
That any such unobligated balances not so 
transferred shall expire on September 30, 
1997: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, no funds avail- 
able to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, other 
than the amounts provided herein for assist- 
ance to public schools under the Act of April 
16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596), as amended (25 U.S.C. 
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452 et seq.), shall be available to support the 
operation of any elementary or secondary 
School in the State of Alaska in fiscal year 
1996: Provided further, That funds made avail- 
able in this or any other Act for expenditure 
through September 30, 1997 for schools fund- 
ed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be 
&vailable only to the schools which are in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs school system 
as of September 1, 1995: Provided further, 
That no funds available to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs shall be used to support ex- 
panded grades for any school beyond the 
grade structure in place at each school in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs school system as of 
October 1, 1995: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of 25 U.S.C. 
2011 h) 0) B) and (c), upon the recommenda- 
tion of a local school board for a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs operated school, the Secretary 
Shall establish rates of basic compensation 
or annual salary rates for the positions of 
teachers and counselors (including dor- 
mitory and homeliving counselors) at the 
school at a level not less than that for com- 
parable positions in public school districts in 
the same geographic area, to become effec- 
tive on July 1, 1997: Provided further, That of 
the funds available only through September 
30, 1995, not to exceed $8,000,000 in unobli- 
gated and unexpended balances in the Oper- 
ation of Indian Programs account shall be 
merged with and made a part of the fiscal 
year 1996 Operation of Indian S ap- 
propriation, and shall remain available for 
obligation for employee severance, reloca- 
tion, and related expenses, until March 31, 
1996. 
CONSTRUCTION 

For construction, major repair, and im- 
provement of irrigation and power systems, 
buildings, utilities, and other facilities, in- 
cluding architectural and engineering serv- 
ices by contract; acquisition of lands and in- 
terests in lands; and preparation of lands for 
farming, $100,833,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That such amounts 
as may be available for the construction of 
the Navajo Indian Irrigation Project and for 
other water resource development activities 
related to the Southern Arizona Water 
Rights Settlement Act may be transferred to 
the Bureau of Reclamation: Provided further, 
That not to exceed 6 per centum of contract 
authority available to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs from the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund may be used to cover the road 
management costs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs: Provided further, That any funds pro- 
vided for the Safety of Dams program pursu- 
ant to 25 U.S.C. 13 shall be made available on 
a non-reimbursable basis: Provided further, 
That for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1996, in implementing new construction or 
facilities improvement and repair project 
grants in excess of $100,000 that are provided 
to tribally controlled grant schools under 
Public Law 100-297, as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall use the Adminis- 
trative and Audit Requirements and Cost 
Principles for Assistance Programs con- 
tained in 43 CFR part 12 as the regulatory re- 
quirements: Provided further, That such 
grants shall not be subject to section 12.61 of 
43 CFR; the Secretary and the grantee shall 
negotiate and determine a schedule of pay- 
ments for the work to be performed: Provided 
further, 'That in considering applications, the 
Secretary shall consider whether the Indian 
tribe or tribal organization would be defi- 
cient in assuring that the construction 
projects conform to applicable building 
standards and codes and Federal, tribal, or 
State health and safety standards as re- 
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quired by 25 U.S.C. 2005(a), with respect to 
organizational and financial management 
capabilities: Provided further, That if the 
Secretary declines an application, the Sec- 
retary shall follow the requirements con- 
tained in 25 U.S.C. 2505(f): Provided further, 
That any disputes between the Secretary and 
any grantee concerning a grant shall be sub- 
ject to the disputes provision in 25 U.S.C. 
2508(e). 

INDIAN LAND AND WATER CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS TO INDIANS 
For miscellaneous payments to Indian 

tribes and individuals and for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses, $80,645,000, to remain 
available until expended; of which $78,600,000 
shall be available for implementation of en- 
&cted Indian land and water claim settle- 
ments pursuant to Public Laws 87-483, 97-293, 
101-618, 102-374, 102-441, 102-575, and 103-116, 
and for implementation of other enacted 
water rights settlements, including not to 
exceed $8,000,000, which shall be for the Fed- 
eral share of the Catawba Indian 'Tribe of 
South Carolina Claims Settlement, as au- 
thorized by section 5(a) of Public Law 103- 
116; and of which $1,045,000 shall be available 
pursuant to Public Laws 98-500, 99-264, and 
100-580; and of which $1,000,000 shall be avail- 
able (1) to liquidate obligations owed tribal 
and individual Indian payees of any checks 
canceled pursuant to section 1003 of the Com- 
petitive Equality Banking Act of 1987 (Public 
Law 100-86 (101 Stat. 659)) 31 U.S.C. 3334(b), 
(2) to restore to Individual Indian Monies 
trust funds, Indian Irrigation Systems, and 
Indian Power Systems accounts amounts in- 
vested in credit unions or defaulted savings 
and loan associations and which were not 
Federally insured, and (3) to reimburse In- 
dian trust fund account holders for losses to 
their respective accounts where the claim 
for said loss(es) has been reduced to a judg- 
ment or settlement agreement approved by 
the Department of Justice. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE OF INDIAN ENTERPRISES 

For payment of management and technical 
assistance requests associated with loans 
and grants approved under the Indian Fi- 
nancing Act of 1974, as amended, $500,000. 

INDIAN GUARANTEED LOAN PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
For the cost of guaranteed loans $4,500,000, 

as authorized by the Indian Financing Act of 
1974, as amended: Provided, That such costs, 
including the cost of modifying such loans, 
shall be as defined in section 502 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, as amended: 
Provided further, That these funds are avail- 
able to subsidize total loan principal, any 
part of which is to be guaranteed, not to ex- 
ceed $35,914,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses 
necessary to carry out the guaranteed loan 
program, $500,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs shall be available for expenses of ex- 
hibits, and purchase of not to exceed 275 pas- 
senger carrying motor vehicles, of which not 
to exceed 215 shall be for replacement only. 

TERRITORIAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

ASSISTANCE TO TERRITORIES 

For expenses necessary for assistance to 
territories under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior, $65,188,000, of which 
(1) $61,661,000 shall be available until ex- 
pended for technical assistance, including 
maintenance assistance, disaster assistance, 
insular management controls, and brown 
tree snake control and research; grants to 
the judiciary in American Samoa for com- 
pensation and expenses, as authorized by law 
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(48 U.S.C. 1661(c)); grants to the Government 
of American Samoa, in addition to current 
local revenues, for construction and support 
of governmental functions; grants to the 
Government of the Virgin Islands as author- 
ized by law; grants to the Government of 
Guam, as authorized by law; and grants to 
the Government of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands as authorized by law (Public Law 94- 
241; 90 Stat. 272); and (2) $3,527,000 shall be 
available for salaries and expenses of the Of- 
fice of Insular Affairs: Provided, That all fi- 
nancial transactions of the territorial and 
local governments herein provided for, in- 
cluding such transactions of all agencies or 
instrumentalities established or utilized by 
such governments, may be audited by the 
General Accounting Office, at its discretion, 
in accordance with chapter 35 of title 31, 
United States Code: Provided further, That 
Northern Mariana Islands Covenant grant 
funding shall be provided according to those 
terms of the Agreement of the Special Rep- 
resentatives on Future United States Finan- 
cial Assistance for the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands approved by Public Law 99-396, or any 
Subsequent legislation related to Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands Cov- 
enant grant funding: Provided further, That 
of the amounts provided for technical assist- 
ance, sufficient funding shall be made avail- 
able for a grant to the Close Up Foundation: 
Provided further, That the funds for the pro- 
gram of operations and maintenance im- 
provement are appropriated to institutional- 
ize routine operations and maintenance of 
capital infrastructure in American Samoa, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Republic of Palau, the Republic of the Mar- 
shall Islands, and the Federated States of 
Micronesia through assessments of long- 
range operations and maintenance needs, im- 
proved capability of local operations and 
maintenance institutions and agencies (in- 
cluding management and vocational edu- 
cation training), and project-specific mainte- 
nance (with territorial participation and 
cost sharing to be determined by the Sec- 
retary based on the individual territory's 
commitment to timely maintenance of its 
capital assets): Provided further, That any ap- 
propriation for disaster assistance under this 
head in this Act or previous appropriations 
Acts may be used as non-Federal matching 
funds for the purpose of hazard mitigation 
grants provided pursuant to section 404 of 
the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 5170c). 


COMPACT OF FREE ASSOCIATION 


For economic assistance and necessary ex- 
penses for the Federated States of Microne- 
sia and the Republic of the Marshall Islands 
as provided for in sections 122, 221, 223, 232, 
and 233 of the Compacts of Free Association, 
and for economic assistance and necessary 
expenses for the Republic of Palau as pro- 
vided for in sections 122, 221, 223, 232, and 233 
of the Compact of Free Association, 
$24,938,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as authorized by Public Law 99-239 
and Public Law 99-658: Provided, That not- 
withstanding section 112 of Public Law 101- 
219 (103 Stat. 1873), the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may agree to technical changes in the 
specifications for the project described in the 
subsidiary agreement negotiated under sec- 
tion 212(a) of the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion, Public Law 99-658, or its annex, if the 
changes do not result in increased costs to 
the United States. 
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DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for management of 
the Department of the Interior, $56,456,000, of 
which not to exceed $7,500 may be for official 
reception and representation expenses. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Solicitor, $34,337,000. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General, $23,939,000. 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Office of 
Construction Management, $500,000. 


NATIONAL INDIAN GAMING COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the National In- 
dian Gaming Commission, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 100-497, $1,000,000: Provided, That on 
March 1, 1996, the Chairman shall submit to 
the Secretary a report detailing those Indian 
tribes or tribal organizations with gaming 
operations that are in full compliance, par- 
tial compliance, or non-compliance with the 
provisions of the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act (25 U.S.C. 2701, et seq.): Provided further, 
That the information contained in the report 
shall be updated on a continuing basis. 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL TRUSTEE FOR AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


FEDERAL TRUST PROGRAMS 


For operation of trust programs for Indi- 
ans by direct expenditure, contracts, cooper- 
ative agreements, compacts, and grants, 
$16,338,000, of which $15,891,000 shall remain 
available until expended for trust funds man- 
agement: Provided, That funds made avail- 
able to tribes and tribal organizations 
through contracts or grants obligated during 
fiscal year 1996, as authorized by the Indian 
Self-Determination Act of 1975 (88 Stat. 2203; 
25 U.S.C. 450 et seq.), shall remain available 
until expended by the contractor or grantee: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the statute of limita- 
tions shall not commence to run on any 
claim, including any claim in litigation 
pending on the date of this Act, concerning 
losses to or mismanagement of trust funds, 
until the affected tribe or individual Indian 
has been furnished with the accounting of 
such funds from which the beneficiary can 
determine whether there has been a loss: 
Provided further, That obligated and unobli- 
gated balances provided for trust funds man- 
agement within Operation of Indian pro- 
grams", Bureau of Indian Affairs are hereby 
transferred to and merged with this appro- 
priation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


There is hereby authorized for acquisition 
from available resources within the Working 
Capital Fund, 15 aircraft, 10 of which shall be 
for replacement and which may be obtained 
by donation, purchase or through available 
excess surplus property: Provided, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, ex- 
isting aircraft being replaced may be sold, 
with proceeds derived or tratie-in value used 
to offset the purchase price for the replace- 
ment aircraft: Provided further, That no pro- 
grams funded with appropriated funds in 
“Departmental Management", **Office of the 
Solicitor", and Office of Inspector General“ 
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may be augmented through the Working 

Capital Fund or the Consolidated Working 

Fund. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


SEC. 101. Appropriations made in this title 
shall be available for expenditure or transfer 
(within each bureau or office), with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, for the emergency 
reconstruction, replacement, or repair of air- 
craft, buildings, utilities, or other facilities 
or equipment damaged or destroyed by fire, 
flood, storm, or other unavoidable causes: 
Provided, 'That no funds shall be made avail- 
able under this authority until funds specifi- 
cally made available to the Department of 
the Interior for emergencies shall have been 
exhausted: Provided further, That all funds 
used pursuant to this section are hereby des- 
ignated by Congress to be emergency re- 
quirements” pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985 and must be replen- 
ished by a supplemental appropriation which 
must be requested as promptly as possible. 

SEC. 102. The Secretary may authorize the 
expenditure or transfer of any no year appro- 
priation in this title, in addition to the 
amounts included in the budget programs of 
the several agencies, for the suppression or 
emergency prevention of forest or range fires 
on or threatening lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior; for 
the emergency rehabilitation of burned-over 
lands under its jurisdiction; for emergency 
actions related to potential or actual earth- 
quakes, floods, volcanoes, storms, or other 
unavoidable causes; for contingency plan- 
ning subsequent to actual oilspills; response 
and natural resource damage assessment ac- 
tivities related to actual oilspills; for the 
prevention, suppression, and control of ac- 
tual or potential grasshopper and Mormon 
cricket outbreaks on lands under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary, pursuant to the au- 
thority in section 1773(b) of Public Law 99- 
198 (99 Stat. 1658); for emergency reclamation 
projects under section 410 of Public Law 95- 
87; and shall transfer, from any no year funds 
available to the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement, such funds as 
may be necessary to permit assumption of 
regulatory authority in the event a primacy 
State is not carrying out the regulatory pro- 
visions of the Surface Mining Act: Provided, 
That appropriations made in this title for 
fire suppression purposes shall be available 
for the payment of obligations incurred dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, and for reim- 
bursement to other Federal agencies for de- 
struction of vehicles, aircraft, or other 
equipment in connection with their use for 
fire suppression purposes, such reimburse- 
ment to be credited to appropriations cur- 
rently available at the time of receipt there- 
of: Provided further, That for emergency re- 
habilitation and wildfire suppression activi- 
ties, no funds shall be made available under 
this authority until funds appropriated to 
the Emergency Department of the Interior 
Firefighting Fund" shall have been ex- 
hausted: Provided further, That all funds used 
pursuant to this section are hereby des- 
ignated by Congress to be "emergency re- 
quirements” pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985 and must be replen- 
ished by a supplemental appropriation which 
must be requested as promptly as possible: 
Provided further, That such replenishment 
funds shall be used to reimburse, on a pro 
rata basis, accounts from which emergency 
funds were transferred. 

SEC. 103. Appropriations made in this title 
shall be available for operation of ware- 
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houses, garages, shops, and similar facilities, 
wherever consolidation of activities will con- 
tribute to efficiency or economy, and said 
appropriations shall be reimbursed for serv- 
ices rendered to any other activity in the 
same manner as authorized by sections 1535 
and 1536 of title 31, United States Code: Pro- 
vided, That reimbursements for costs and 
supplies, materials, equipment, and for serv- 
ices rendered may be credited to the appro- 
priation current at the time such reimburse- 
ments are received. 

SEC. 104. Appropriations made to the De- 
partment of the Interior in this title shall be 
available for services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, when authorized by the Sec- 
retary, in total amount not to exceed 
$500,000; hire, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
purchase of reprints; payment for telephone 
service in private residences in the field, 
when authorized under regulations approved 
by the Secretary; and the payment of dues, 
when authorized by the Secretary, for li- 
brary membership in societies or associa- 
tions which issue publications to members 
only or at a price to members lower than to 
subscribers who are not members. 

SEC. 105. Appropriations available to the 
Department of the Interior for salaries and 
expenses shall be available for uniforms or 
allowances therefor, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 5901-5902 and D.C. Code 4-204). 

SEC. 106. Appropriations made in this title 
Shall be available for obligation in connec- 
tion with contracts issued for services or 
rentals for periods not in excess of twelve 
months beginning at any time during the fis- 
cal year. 

SEC. 107. Appropriations made in this title 
from the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
for acquisition of lands and waters, or inter- 
ests therein, shall be available for transfer, 
with the approval of the Secretary, between 
the following accounts: Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Land acquisition, United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Land acquisition, 
and National Park Service, Land acquisition 
and State assistance. Use of such funds are 
subject to the reprogramming guidelines of 
the House and Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations. 

SEC. 108. Prior to the transfer of Presidio 
properties to the Presidio Trust, when au- 
thorized, the Secretary may not obligate in 
any calendar month more than 42 of the fis- 
cal year 1996 appropriation for operation of 
the Presidio: Provided, That this section 
Shall expire on December 31, 1995. 

SEC. 109. Section 6003 of Public Law 101-380 
is hereby repealed. 

SEC. 110. None of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available by this Act may be 
obligated or expended by the Secretary of 
the Interior for developing, promulgating, 
and thereafter implementing a rule concern- 
ing rights-of-way under section 2477 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

SEC. 111. No funds provided in this title 
may be expended by the Department of the 
Interior for the conduct of offshore leasing 
and related activities placed under restric- 
tion in the President's moratorium state- 
ment of June 26, 1990, in the areas of North- 
ern, Central, and Southern California; the 
North Atlantic; Washington and Oregon; and 
the Eastern Gulf of Mexico south of 26 de- 
grees north latitude and east of 86 degrees 
west longitude. 

SEC. 112. No funds provided in this title 
may be expended by the Department of the 
Interior for the conduct of leasing, or the ap- 
proval or permitting of any drilling or other 
exploration activity, on lands within the 
North Aleutian Basin planning area. 
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SEC. 113. No funds provided in this title 
may be expended by the Department of the 
Interior for the conduct of preleasing and 
leasing activities in the Eastern Gulf of Mex- 
ico for Outer Continental Shelf Lease Sale 
151 in the Outer Continental Shelf Natural 
Gas and Oil Resource Management Com- 
prehensive Program, 1992-1997. 

SEC. 114. No funds provided in this title 
may be expended by the Department of the 
Interior for the conduct of preleasing and 
leasing activities in the Atlantic for Outer 
Continental Shelf Lease Sale 164 in the Outer 
Continental Shelf Natural Gas and Oil Re- 
source Management Comprehensive Pro- 
gram, 1992-1997. 

SEC. 115. (a) Of the funds appropriated by 
this Act or any subsequent Act providing for 
appropriations in fiscal years 1996 and 1997, 
not more than 50 percent of any self-govern- 
ance funds that would otherwise be allocated 
to each Indian tribe in the State of Washing- 
ton shall actually be paid to or on account of 
such Indian tribe from and after the time at 
which such tribe shall— 

(1) take unilateral action that adversely 
impacts the existing rights to and/or cus- 
tomary uses of, nontribal member owners of 
fee simple land within the exterior boundary 
of the tribe's reservation to water, elec- 
tricity, or any other similar utility or neces- 
sity for the nontribal members' residential 
use of such land; or 

(2) restrict or threaten to restrict said 
owners use of or access to publicly main- 
tained rights-of-way necessary or desirable 
in carrying the utilities or necessities de- 
Scribed above. 

(b) Such penalty shall not attach to the 
initiation of any legal actions with respect 
to such rights or the enforcement of any 
final judgments, appeals from which have 
been exhausted, with respect thereto. 

SEC. 116. Within 30 days after the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Department of the In- 
terior shall issue & specific schedule for the 
completion of the Lake Cushman Land Ex- 
change Act (Public Law 102-436) and shall 
complete the exchange not later than Sep- 
tember 30, 1996. 

SEC. 117. Notwithstanding Public Law 90- 
544, as amended, the National Park Service 
is authorized to expend appropriated funds 
for maintenance and repair of the Company 
Creek Road in the Lake Chelan National 
Recreation Area: Provided, 'That appropriated 
funds shall not be expended for the purpose 
of improving the property of private individ- 
uals unless specifically authorized by law. 

SEC. 118. Section 4(b) of Public Law 94-241 
(90 Stat. 263) as added by section 10 of Public 
Law 99-396 is amended by deleting ‘‘until 
Congress otherwise provides by law.“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: except that, for fis- 
cal years 1996 through 2002, payments to the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands pursuant to the multi-year funding 
agreements contemplated under the Cov- 
enant shall be $11,000,000 annually, subject to 
an equal local match and all other require- 
ments set forth in the Agreement of the Spe- 
cial Representatives on Future Federal Fi- 
nancial Assistance of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, executed on December 17, 1992 be- 
tween the special representative of the 
President of the United States and special 
representatives of the Governor of the 
Northern Mariana Islands with any addi- 
tional amounts otherwise made available 
under this section in any fiscal year and not 
required to meet the schedule of payments in 
this subsection to be provided as set forth in 
subsection (c) until Congress otherwise pro- 
vides by law. 
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(e) The additional amounts referred to in 
subsection (b) shall be made available to the 
Secretary for obligation as follows: 

*(1) for fiscal years 1996 through 2001, 
$4,580,000 annually for capital infrastructure 
projects as Impact Aid for Guam under sec- 
tion 104(c)(6) of Public Law 99-239; 

2) for fiscal year 1996, $7,700,000 shall be 
provided for capital infrastructure projects 
in American Samoa; $4,420,000 for resettle- 
ment of Rongelap Atoll; and 

*(3) for fiscal years 1997 and thereafter, all 
such amounts shall be available solely for 
capital infrastructure projects in Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Republic of Palau, the Federated States 
of Micronesia and the Republic of the Mar- 
shall Islands: Provided, That, in fiscal year 
1997, $3,000,000 of such amounts shall be made 
available to the College of the Northern Mar- 
ianas and beginning in fiscal year 1997, and 
in each year thereafter, not to exceed 
$3,000,000 may be allocated, as provided in ap- 
propriations Acts, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for use by Federal agencies or the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands to address immigration, labor, and law 
enforcement issues in the Northern Mariana 
Islands. The specific projects to be funded in 
American Samoa shall be set forth in a five- 
year plan for infrastructure assistance devel- 
oped by the Secretary of the Interior in con- 
sultation with the American Samoa Govern- 
ment and updated annually and submitted to 
the Congress concurrent with the budget jus- 
tifications for the Department of the Inte- 
rior. In developing budget recommendations 
for capital infrastructure funding, the Sec- 
retary shall indicate the highest priority 
projects, consider the extent to which par- 
ticular projects are part of an overall master 
plan, whether such project has been reviewed 
by the Corps of Engineers and any rec- 
ommendations made as a result of such re- 
view, the extent to which a set-aside for 
maintenance would enhance the life of the 
project, the degree to which a local cost- 
share requirement would be consistent with 
local economic and fiscal capabilities, and 
may propose an incremental set-aside, not to 
exceed $2,000,000 per year, to remain avail- 
able without fiscal year limitation, as an 
emergency fund in the event of natural or 
other disasters to supplement other assist- 
ance in the repair, replacement, or hardening 
of essential facilities: Provided further, That 
the cumulative amount set aside for such 
emergency fund may not exceed $10,000,000 at 

time. 

d) Within the amounts allocated for in- 
frastructure pursuant to this section, and 
subject to the specific allocations made in 
subsection (c), additional contributions may 
be made, as set forth in appropriations Acts, 
to assist in the resettlement of Rongelap 
Atoll: Provided, That the total of all con- 
tributions from any Federal source after en- 
actment of this Act may not exceed 
$32,000,000 and shall be contingent upon an 
agreement, satisfactory to the President, 
that such contributions are a full and final 
settlement of all obligations of the United 
States to assist in the resettlement of 
Rongelop Atoll and that such funds will be 
expended solely on resettlement activities 
and will be properly audited and accounted 
for. In order to provide such contributions in 
& timely manner, each Federal agency pro- 
viding assistance or services, or conducting 
activities, in the Republic of the Marshall Is- 
lands, is authorized to make funds available 
through the Secretary of the Interior, to as- 
sist in the resettlement of Rongelap. Noth- 
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ing in this subsection shall be construed to 
limit the provision of ex gratia assistance 
pursuant to section 105(c)(2) of the Compact 
of Free Association Act of 1985 (Public Law 
99-239, 99 Stat. 1770, 1792) including for indi- 
viduals choosing not to resettle at Rongelap, 
except that no such assistance for such indi- 
viduals may be provided until the Secretary 
notifies the Congress that the full amount of 
all funds necessary for resettlement at 
Rongelap has been provided.“ 

TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
FOREST RESEARCH 


For necessary expenses of forest research 
as authorized by law, $177,757,000, to remain 
available until September 30, 1997. 

STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 


For necessary expenses of cooperating 
with, and providing technical and financial 
assistance to States, 'Territories, posses- 
sions, and others and for forest pest manage- 
ment activities, cooperative forestry and 
education and land conservation activities, 
$136,695,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as authorized by law. 


NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 


For necessary expenses of the Forest Serv- 
ice, not otherwise provided for, for manage- 
ment, protection, improvement, and utiliza- 
tion of the National Forest System, for eco- 
system planning, inventory, and monitoring, 
and for administrative expenses associated 
with the management of funds provided 
under the heads Forest Research“, State 
and Private Forestry“. National Forest 
System”, Construction. Fire Protection 
and Emergency Suppression", and Land Ac- 
quisition’’, 81.255.005, 000, to remain available 
for obligation until September 30. 1997, and 
including 65 per centum of all monies re- 
ceived during the prior fiscal year as fees 
collected under the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, as amended, in 
accordance with section 4 of the Act (16 
U.S.C. 4601-6a(1)): Provided, That unobligated 
and unexpended balances in the National 
Forest System account at the end of fiscal 
year 1995, shall be merged with and made a 
part of the fiscal year 1996 National Forest 
System appropriation, and shall remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997: Provided further, 'That up to $5,000,000 of 
the funds provided herein for road mainte- 
nance shall be available for the planned ob- 
literation of roads which are no longer need- 
ed. 


WILDLAND FIRE MANAGEMENT 


For necessary expenses for forest fire 
presuppression activities on National Forest 
System lands, for emergency fire suppression 
on or adjacent to National Forest System 
lands or other lands under fire protection 
agreement, and for emergency rehabilitation 
of burned over National Forest System 
lands, $385,485,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That unexpended bal- 
ances of amounts previously appropriated 
under any other headings for Forest Service 
fire activities may be transferred to and 
merged with this appropriation: Provided fur- 
ther, That such funds are available for repay- 
ment of advances from other appropriations 
accounts previously transferred for such pur- 
poses. 

CONSTRUCTION 


For necessary expenses of the Forest Serv- 
ice, not otherwise provided for, $163,384,000, 
to remain available until expended, for con- 
struction and acquisition of buildings and 
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other facilities, and for construction and re- 
pair of forest roads and trails by the Forest 
Service as authorized by 16 U.S.C. 532-538 and 
23 U.S.C. 101 and 205: Provided, That funds be- 
coming available in fiscal year 1996 under the 
Act of March 4, 1913 (16 U.S.C. 501) shall be 
transferred to the General Fund of the 
Treasury of the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $50,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, may be obligated 
for the construction of forest roads by tim- 
ber purchasers: Provided further, That 
$2,500,000 of the funds appropriated herein 
shall be available for a grant to the Non- 
Profit Citizens for the Columbia Gorge Dis- 
covery Center" for the construction of the 
Columbia Gorge Discovery Center: Provided 
further, That the Forest Service is author- 
ized to grant the unobligated balance of 
funds appropriated in fiscal year 1995 for the 
construction of the Columbia Gorge Discov- 
ery Center and related trail construction 
funds to the Non-Profit Citizens for the Co- 
lumbia Gorge Discovery Center" to be used 
for the same purpose: Provided further, That 
the Forest Service is authorized to convey 
the land needed for the construction of the 
Columbia Gorge Discovery Center without 
cost to the Non-Profit Citizens for the Co- 
lumbia Gorge Discovery Center": Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, funds originally appropriated 
under this head in Public Law 101-512 for the 
Forest Service share of à new research facil- 
ity at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
shall be available for a grant to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, as the Federal share in the 
construction of the new facility: Provided 
further, That agreed upon lease of space in 
the new facility shall be provided to the For- 
est Service without charge for the life of the 
building. 
LAND ACQUISITION 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-4-11), including administrative expenses, 
and for acquisition of land or waters, or in- 
terest therein, in accordance with statutory 
authority applicable to the Forest Service, 
$41,200,000, to be derived from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 
SPECIAL ACTS 


For acquisition of lands within the exte- 
rior boundaries of the Cache, Uinta, and 
Wasatch National Forests, Utah; the Toiyabe 
National Forest, Nevada; and the Angeles, 
San Bernardino, Sequoia, and Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests, California, as authorized by 
law, $1,069,000, to be derived from forest re- 
ceipts. 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS TO COMPLETE LAND 

EXCHANGES 


For acquisition of lands, to be derived from 
funds deposited by State, county, or munici- 
pal governments, public school districts, or 
other public school authorities pursuant to 
the Act of December 4, 1967, as amended (16 
U.S.C. 484a), to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


RANGE BETTERMENT FUND 


For necessary expenses of range rehabilita- 
tion, protection, and improvement, 50 per 
centum of all moneys received during the 
prior fiscal year, as fees for grazing domestic 
livestock on lands in National Forests in the 
sixteen Western States, pursuant to section 
401(b)1) of Public Law 94-579, as amended, to 
remain available until expended, of which 
not to exceed 6 per centum shall be available 
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for administrative expenses associated with 
on-the-ground range rehabilitation, protec- 
tion, and improvements. 


GIFTS, DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS FOR FOREST 
AND RANGELAND RESEARCH 


For expenses authorized by 16 U.S.C. 
1643(b), $92,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, to be derived from the fund estab- 
lished pursuant to the above Act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, FOREST SERVICE 


Appropriations to the Forest Service for 
the current fiscal year shall be available for: 
(a) purchase of not to exceed 183 passenger 
motor vehicles of which 32 will be used pri- 
marily for law enforcement purposes and of 
which 151 shall be for replacement; acquisi- 
tion of 22 passenger motor vehicles from ex- 
cess sources, and hire of such vehicles; oper- 
ation and maintenance of aircraft, the pur- 
chase of not to exceed two for replacement 
only, and acquisition of 20 aircraft from ex- 
cess sources; notwithstanding other provi- 
sions of law, existing aircraft being replaced 
may be sold, with proceeds derived or trade- 
in value used to offset the purchase price for 
the replacement aircraft; (b) services pursu- 
ant to the second sentence of section 706(a) 
of the Organic Act of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 2225), and 
not to exceed $100,000 for employment under 
5 U.S.C. 3109; (c) purchase, erection, and al- 
teration of building? and other public im- 
provements (7 U.S.C. 2250); (d) acquisition of 
land, waters, and interests therein, pursuant 
to the Act of August 3, 1956 (7 U.S.C. 428a); 
(e) for expenses pursuant to the Volunteers 
in the National Forest Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 
558a, 558d, 558a note); and (f) for debt collec- 
tion contracts in accordance with 31 U.S.C. 
3718(c). 

None of the funds made available under 
this Act shall be obligated or expended to 
change the boundaries of any region, to abol- 
ish any region, to move or close any regional 
office for research, State and private for- 
estry, or National Forest System adminis- 
tration of the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, or to implement any reorga- 
nization, “reinvention” or other type of or- 
ganizational restructuring of the Forest 
Service, other than the relocation of the Re- 
gional Office for Region 5 of the Forest Serv- 
ice from San Francisco to excess military 
property at Mare Island, Vallejo, California, 
without the consent of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry and the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources in the United States Senate 
and the Committee on Agriculture and the 
Committee on Resources in the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Any appropriations or funds available to 
the Forest Service may be advanced to the 
Fire and Emergency Suppression appropria- 
tion and may be used for forest firefighting 
and the emergency rehabilitation of burned- 
over lands under its jurisdiction: Provided, 
That no funds shall be made available under 
this authority until funds appropriated to 
the Emergency Forest Service Firefighting 
Fund" shall have been exhausted. 

Any funds available to the Forest Service 
may be used for retrofitting Mare Island fa- 
cilities to accommodate the relocation: Pro- 
vided, That funds for the move must come 
from funds otherwise available to Region 5: 
Provided further, That any funds to be pro- 
vided for such purposes shall only be avail- 
able upon approval of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations. 

Funds appropriated to the Forest Service 
shall be available for assistance to or 
through the Agency for International Devel- 
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opment and the Foreign Agricultural Service 
in connection with forest and rangeland re- 
search, technical information, and assist- 
ance in foreign countries, and shall be avail- 
able to support forestry and related natural 
resource activities outside the United States 
and its territories and possessions, including 
technical assistance, education and training, 
and cooperation with United States and 
international organizations. 

None of the funds made available to the 
Forest Service under this Act shall be sub- 
ject to transfer under the provisions of sec- 
tion 702(b) of the Department of Agriculture 
Organic Act of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 2257) or 7 U.S.C. 
147b unless the proposed transfer is approved 
in advance by the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations in compliance with 
the reprogramming procedures contained in 
House Report 103-551. 

No funds appropriated to the Forest Serv- 
ice shall be transferred to the Working Cap- 
ital Fund of the Department of Agriculture 
without the approval of the Chief of the For- 
est Service. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any appropriations or funds available to 
the Forest Service may be used to dissemi- 
nate information to private and 
public individuals and organizations through 
the use of nonmonetary items of nominal 
value and to provide nonmonetary awards of 
nominal value and to incur necessary ex- 
penses for the nonmonetary recognition of 
private individuals and organizations that 
make contributions to Forest Service pro- 


grams. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, money collected, in advance or other- 
wise, by the Forest Service under authority 
of section 101 of Public Law 93-153 (30 U.S.C. 
185(1) as reimbursement of administrative 
and other costs incurred in processing pipe- 
line right-of-way or permit applications and 
for costs incurred in monitoring the con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, and ter- 
mination of any pipeline and related facili- 
ties, may be used to reimburse the applicable 
appropriation to which such costs were origi- 
nally charged. 

Funds available to the Forest Service shall 
be available to conduct a program of not less 
than $1,000,000 for high priority projects 
within the scope of the approved budget 
which shall be carried out by the Youth Con- 
servation Corps as authorized by the Act of 
August 13, 1970, as amended by Public Law 
93-408. 

None of the funds available in this Act 
Shall be used for timber sale preparation 
using clearcutting in hardwood stands in ex- 
cess of 25 percent of the fiscal year 1989 har- 
vested volume in the Wayne National Forest, 
Ohio: Provided, 'That this limitation shall not 
apply to hardwood stands damaged by natu- 
ral disaster: Provided further, 'That landscape 
architects shall be used to maintain a vis- 
ually pleasing forest. 

Any money collected from the States for 
fire suppression assistance rendered by the 
Forest Service on non-Federal lands not in 
the vicinity of National Forest System lands 
shall be used to reimburse the applicable ap- 
propriation and shall remain available until 
expended as the Secretary may direct in con- 
ducting activities authorized by 16 U.S.C. 
2101 (note), 2101-2110, 1606, and 2111. 

Of the funds available to the Forest Serv- 
ice, $1,500 is available to the Chief of the For- 
est Service for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Forest Service is authorized to em- 
ploy or otherwise contract with persons at 
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regular rates of pay, as determined by the 
Service, to perform work occasioned by 
emergencies such as fires, storms, floods, 
earthquakes or any other unavoidable cause 
without regard to Sundays, Federal holidays, 
and the regular workweek. 

To the greatest extent possible, and in ac- 
cordance with the Final Amendment to the 
Shawnee National Forest Plan, none of the 
funds available in this Act shall be used for 
preparation of timber sales using 
olearcutting or other forms of even aged 
management in hardwood stands in the 
Shawnee National Forest, Illinois. 

Funds appropriated to the Forest Service 
shall be available for interactions with and 
providing technical assistance to rural com- 
munities for sustainable rural development 
purposes. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, eighty percent of the funds appropriated 
to the Forest Service in the National Forest 
System and Construction accounts and 
planned to be allocated to activities under 
the Jobs in the Woods" program for 
projects on National Forest land in the State 
of Washington may be granted directly to 
the Washington State Department of Fish 
and Wildlife for accomplishment of planned 
projects. Twenty percent of said funds shall 
be retained by the Forest Service for plan- 
ning and administering projects. Project se- 
lection and prioritization shall be accom- 
plished by the Forest Service with such con- 
sultation with the State of Washington as 
the Forest Service deems appropriate. 

For one year after enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall continue the current 
Tongass Land Management Plan (TLMP) and 
may accommodate commercial tourism (if 
an agreement is signed between the Forest 
Service and the Alaska Visitors’ Associa- 
tion) except that during this period, the Sec- 
retary shall maintain at least the number of 
acres of suitable available and suitable 
Scheduled timber lands, and Allowable Sale 
Quantity as identified in the Preferred Alter- 
native (Alternative P) in the Tongass Land 
and Resources Management Plan and Final 
Environmental Impact Statement (dated Oc- 
tober 1992) as selected in the Record of Deci- 
sion Review Draft #3-2/93. Nothing in this 
paragraph shall be interpreted to mandate 
clear-cutting or require the sale of timber 
and nothing in this paragraph, including the 
ASQ identified in Alternative P, shall be 
construed to limit the Secretary's consider- 
ation of new information or to prejudice fu- 
ture revision, amendment or modification of 
TLMP based upon sound, verifiable scientific 
data. 

If the Forest Service determines in a Sup- 
plemental Evaluation to an Environmental 
Impact Statement that no additional analy- 
sis under the National Environmental Policy 
Act or section 810 of the Alaska National In- 
terest Lands Conservation Act is necessary 
for any timber sale or offering which has 
been prepared for acceptance by, or award to, 
& purchaser after December 31, 1988, that has 
been subsequently determined by the Forest 
Service to be available for sale or offering to 
one or more other purchaser, the change of 
purchasers for whatever reason shall not be 
considered a significant new circumstance, 
and the Forest Service may offer or award 
such timber sale or offering to a different 
purchaser or offeree, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law. A determination by 
the Forest Service pursuant to this para- 
graph shall not be subject to judicial review. 

None of the funds appropriated under this 
Act for the Forest Service shall be made 
available for the purpose of applying paint to 
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rocks, or rock colorization: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Forest Service shall not require of any 
individual or entity, as part of any permit- 
ting process under its authority, or as a re- 
quirement of compliance with the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 
4231 et seq.), the painting or colorization of 
rocks. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
FOSSIL ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For necessary expenses in carrying out fos- 
sil energy research and development activi- 
ties, under the authority of the Department 
of Energy Organization Act (Public Law 95- 
91), including the acquisition of interest, in- 
cluding defeasible and equitable interests in 
any real property or any facility or for plant 
or facility acquisition or expansion, and for 
promoting health and safety in mines and 
the mineral industry through research (30 
U.S.C. 3, 861(b) and 951(a)) for conducting 
inquiries, technological investigations and 
research concerning the extraction, process- 
ing, use, and disposal of mineral substances 
without objectionable social and environ- 
mental costs (30 U.S.C. 3, 1602, and 1603), and 
for the development of methods for the dis- 
posal, control, prevention, and reclamation 
of waste products in the mining, minerals, 
metal, and mineral reclamation industries 
(80 U.S.C. 3 and 21a), $416,943,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That no 
part of the sum herein made available shall 
be used for the field testing of nuclear explo- 
sives in the recovery of oil and gas. 


ALTERNATIVE FUELS PRODUCTION 
GNCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


Monies received as investment income on 
the principal amount in the Great Plains 
Project Trust at the Norwest Bank of North 
Dakota, in such sums as are earned as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1995, shall be deposited in this ac- 
count and immediately transferred to the 
General Fund of the Treasury. Monies re- 
ceived as revenue sharing from the operation 
of the Great Plains Gasification Plant shall 
be immediately transferred to the General 
Fund of the Treasury. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM AND OIL SHALE RESERVES 


For necessary expenses in carrying out 
naval petroleum and oil shale reserve activi- 
ties, $148,786,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, 'That the requirements of 
10 U.S.C. 7430(b)(2)(B) shall not apply to fis- 
cal year 1996: Provided further, That section 
501 of Public Law 101-45 is hereby repealed. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


For necessary expenses in carrying out en- 
ergy conservation activities, $553,137,000, to 
remain available until expended, including, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the excess amount for fiscal year 1996 deter- 
mined under the provisions of section 3003(d) 
of Public Law 99-509 (15 U.S.C. 4502), and of 
which $16,000,000 shall be derived from avail- 
able unobligated balances in the Biomass 
Energy Development account: Provided, That 
$140,696,000 shall be for use in energy con- 
servation programs as defined in section 
3008(3) of Public Law 99-509 (15 U.S.C. 4507) 
and shall not be available until excess 
amounts are determined under the provi- 
sions of section 3003(d) of Public Law 99-509 
(15 U.S.C. 4502): Provided further, That not- 
withstanding section 3003(d)(2) of Public Law 
99-509 such sums shall be allocated to the eli- 
gible programs as follows: $114,196,000 for the 
weatherization assistance program and 
$26,500,000 for the State energy conservation 
program. 
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ECONOMIC REGULATION 
For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
activities of the Economic Regulatory Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals, $6,297,000, to remain available until 
expended. 
STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For necessary expenses for Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve facility development and 
operations and program management activi- 
ties pursuant to the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act of 1975, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
6201 et seq.), $287,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which $187,000,000 shall be 
derived by transfer of unobligated balances 
from the "SPR petroleum account" and 
$100,000,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
the “SPR Decommissioning Fund": Provided, 
That notwithstanding section 161 of the En- 
ergy Policy and Conservation Act, the Sec- 
retary shall draw down and sell up to seven 
million barrels of oil from the Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve: Provided further, That the 
proceeds from the sale shall be deposited 
into a special account in the Treasury, to be 
established and known as the "SPR Decom- 
missioning Fund", and shall be available for 
the purpose of removal of oil from and de- 
commissioning of the Weeks Island site and 
for other nurposes related to the operations 
of the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

SPR PETROLEUM ACCOUNT 

Notwithstanding 42 U.S.C. 6240(d) the 
United States share of crude oil in Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve Numbered 1 (Elk Hills) may 
be sold or otherwise disposed of to other 
than the Strategic Petroleum Reserve: Pro- 
vided, That outlays in fiscal year 1996 result- 
ing from the use of funds in this account 
shall not exceed $5,000,000. 

ENERGY INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
activities of the Energy Information Admin- 
istration, $72,266,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing section 4(d) of the Service Contract Act 
of 1965 (41 U.S.C. 353(d)) or any other provi- 
sion of law, funds appropriated under this 
heading hereafter may be used to enter into 
a contract for end use consumption surveys 
for a term not to exceed eight years: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, hereafter the Manufacturing 
Energy Consumption Survey shall be con- 
ducted on a triennial basis. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY 

Appropriations under this Act for the cur- 
rent fiscal year shall be available for hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; hire, maintenance, 
and operation of aircraft; purchase, repair, 
and cleaning of uniforms; and reimburse- 
ment to the General Services Administration 
for security guard services. 

From appropriations under this Act, trans- 
fers of sums may be made to other agencies 
of the Government for the performance of 
work for which the appropriation is made. 

None of the funds made available to the 
Department of Energy under this Act shall 
be used to implement or finance authorized 
price support or loan guarantee programs 
unless specific provision is made for such 
programs in an appropriations Act. 

The Secretary is authorized to accept 
lands, buildings, equipment, and other con- 
tributions from public and private sources 
and to prosecute projects in cooperation 
with other agencies, Federal, State, private, 
or foreign: Provided, That revenues and other 
moneys received by or for the account of the 
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Department of Energy or otherwise gen- 
erated by sale of products in connection with 
projects of the Department appropriated 
under this Act may be retained by the Sec- 
retary of Energy, to be available until ex- 
pended, and used only for plant construction, 
operation, costs, and payments to cost-shar- 
ing entities as provided in appropriate cost- 
Sharing contracts or agreements: Provided 
further, That the remainder of revenues after 
the making of such payments shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts: Provided further, That any contract, 
agreement, or provision thereof entered into 
by the Secretary pursuant to this authority 
shall not be executed prior to the expiration 
of 30 calendar days (not including any day in 
which either House of Congress is not in ses- 
sion because of adjournment of more than 
three calendar days to a day certain) from 
the receipt by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate of a full comprehensive report on 
such project, including the facts and cir- 
cumstances relied upon in support of the pro- 
posed project. 

No funds provided in this Act may be ex- 
pended by the Department of Energy to pre- 
pare, issue, or process procurement docu- 
ments for programs or projects for which ap- 
propriations have not been made. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
Act of August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), the Indian 
Self-Determination Act, the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act, and titles II and III 
of the Public Health Service Act with re- 
spect to the Indian Health Service, 
$1,747,842,000, together with payments re- 
ceived during the fiscal year pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 300aaa-2 for services furnished by the 
Indian Health Service: Provided, That funds 
made available to tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions through contracts, grant agreements, 
or any other agreements or compacts au- 
thorized by the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act of 1975 (88 
Stat. 2203; 25 U.S.C. 450), shall be deemed to 
be obligated at the time of the grant or con- 
tract award and thereafter shal remain 
available to the tribe or tribal organization 
without fiscal year limitation: Provided fur- 
ther, That $12,000,000 shall remain available 
until expended, for the Indian Catastrophic 
Health Emergency Fund: Provided further, 
That $350,564,000 for contract medical care 
Shall remain available for obligation until 
September 30, 1997: Provided further, 'That of 
the funds provided, not less than $11,306,000 
Shall be used to carry out the loan repay- 
ment program under section 108 of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, as amended: 
Provided further, That funds provided in this 
Act may be used for one-year contracts and 
grants which are to be performed in two fis- 
cal years, so long as the total obligation is 
recorded in the year for which the funds are 
appropriated: Provided further, That the 
amounts collected by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services under the au- 
thority of title IV of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act shall be available for two 
fiscal years after the fiscal year in which 
they were collected, for the purpose of 
achieving compliance witht the applicable 
conditions and requirements of titles XVIII 
and XIX of the Social Security Act (exclu- 
sive of planning, design, or construction of 
new facilities): Provided further, That of the 
funds provided, $7,500,000 shall remain avail- 
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able until expended, for the Indian Self-De- 
termination Fund, which shall be available 
for the transitional costs of initial or ex- 
panded tribal contracts, grants or coopera- 
tive agreements with the Indian Health 
Service under the provisions of the Indian 
Self-Determination Act: Provided further, 
That funding contained herein, and in any 
earlier appropriations Acts for scholarship 
programs under the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act (25 U.S.C. 1613) shall remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1997: Provided further, That amounts received 
by tribes and tribal organizations under title 
IV of the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act, as amended, shall be reported and ac- 
counted for and available to the receiving 
tribes and tribal organizations until ex- 
pended. 


INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


For construction, repair, maintenance, im- 
provement, and equipment of health and re- 
lated auxiliary facilities, including quarters 
for personnel; preparation of plans, specifica- 
tions, and drawings; acquisition of sites, pur- 
chase and erection of modular buildings, and 
purchases of trailers; and for provision of do- 
mestic and community sanitation facilities 
for Indians, as authorized by section 7 of the 
Act of August 5, 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2004a), the In- 
dian Self-Determination Act and the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, and for ex- 
penses necessary to carry out the Act of Au- 
gust 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), the Indian Self-De- 
termination Act, the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act, and titles II and III of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
environmental health and facilities support 
activities of the Indian Health Service, 
$238,958,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, funds appropriated 
for the planning, design, construction or ren- 
ovation of health facilities for the benefit of 
an Indian tribe or tribes may be used to pur- 
chase land for sites to construct, improve, or 
enlarge health or related facilities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, INDIAN HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Appropriations in this Act to the Indian 
Health Service shall be available for services 
as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109 but at rates 
not to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to 
the maximum rate payable for senior-level 
positions under 5 U.S.C. 5376; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles and aircraft; purchase 
of medical equipment; purchase of reprints; 
purchase, renovation and erection of modu- 
lar buildings and renovation of existing fa- 
cilities; payments for telephone service in 
private residences in the field, when author- 
ized under regulations approved by the Sec- 
retary; and for uniforms or allowances there- 
for as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901-5902); 
and for expenses of attendance at meetings 
which are concerned with the functions or 
activities for which the appropriation is 
made or which will contribute to improved 
conduct, supervision, or management of 
those functions or activities: Provided, That 
in accordance with the provisions of the In- 
dian Health Care Improvement Act, non-In- 
dian patients may be extended health care at 
all tribally administered or Indian Health 
Service facilities, subject to charges, and the 
proceeds along with funds recovered under 
the Federal Medical Care Recovery Act (42 
U.S.C. 2651-53) shall be credited to the ac- 
count of the facility providing the service 
and shall] be available without fiscal year 
limitation: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any other law or regulation, funds 
transferred from the Department of Housing 
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and Urban Development to the Indian Health 
Service shall be administered under Public 
Law 86-121 (the Indian Sanitation Facilities 
Act) and Public Law 93-638, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That funds appropriated to the 
Indian Health Service in this Act, except 
those used for administrative and program 
direction purposes, shall not be subject to 
limitations directed at curtailing Federal 
travel and transportation: Provided further, 
That the Indian Health Service shall neither 
bill nor charge those Indians who may have 
the economic means to pay unless and until 
such time as Congress has agreed upon a spe- 
cific policy to do so and has directed the In- 
dian Health Service to implement such a pol- 
icy: Provided further, That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, funds previously 
or herein made available to a tribe or tribal 
organization through a contract, grant or 
agreement authorized by title I of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975 (88 Stat. 2203; 25 U.S.C. 450), 
may be deobligated and reobligated to a self- 
governance funding agreement under title III 
of the Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Act of 1975 and thereafter 
shall remain available to the tribe or tribal 
organization without fiscal year limitation: 
Provided further, That none of the funds made 
available to the Indian Health Service in this 
Act shall be used to implement the final rule 
published in the Federal Register on Septem- 
ber 16, 1987, by the Department of Health and 
Human Services, relating to eligibility for 
the health care services of the Indian Health 
Service until the Indian Health Service has 
submitted a budget request reflecting the in- 
creased costs associated with the proposed 
final rule, and such request has been in- 
cluded in an appropriations Act and enacted 
into law: Provided further, That funds made 
available in this Act are to be apportioned to 
the Indian Health Service as appropriated in 
this Act, and accounted for in the appropria- 
tion structure set forth in this Act: Provided 
further, That the appropriation structure for 
the Indian Health Service may not be altered 
without advance approval of the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
INDIAN EDUCATION 

For necessary expenses to carry out, to the 
extent not otherwise provided, title IX, part 
A, subpart 1 of the Elementary and Second- 
&ry Education Act of 1965, as amended, and 
section 215 of the Department of Education 
Organization Act, $52,500,000. 

OTHER RELATED AGENCIES 
OFFICE OF NAVAJO AND HOPI INDIAN 
RELOCATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Office of 
Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation as au- 
thorized by Public Law 93-531, $20,345,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That funds provided in this or any other ap- 
propriations Act are to be used to relocate 
eligible individuals and groups including 
evictees from District 6, Hopi-partitioned 
lands residents, those in significantly sub- 
standard housing, and all others certified as 
eligible and not included in the preceding 
categories: Provided further, That none of the 
funds contained in this or any other Act may 
be used by the Office of Navajo and Hopi In- 
dian Relocation to evict any single Navajo or 
Navajo family who, as of November 30, 1985, 
was physically domiciled on the lands parti- 
tioned to the Hopi Tribe unless a new or re- 
placement home is provided for such house- 
hold: Provided further, That no relocatee will 
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be provided with more than one new or re- 
placement home: Provided further, That the 
Office shall relocate any certified eligible 
relocatees who have selected and received an 
approved homesite on the Navajo reservation 
or selected a replacement residence off the 
Navajo reservation or on the land acquired 
pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 6404-10. 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN AND ALASKA 
NATIVE CULTURE AND ARTS DEVELOPMENT 
PAYMENT TO THE INSTITUTE 

For payment to the Institute of American 
Indian and Alaska Native Culture and Arts 
Development, as authorized by title XV of 
Public Law 99-498 (20 U.S.C. 4401 et seq.), 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Smithsonian 
Institution, as authorized by law, including 
research in the fields of art, science, and his- 
tory; development, preservation, and docu- 
mentation of the National Collections; pres- 
entation of public exhibits and perform- 
ances; collection, preparation, dissemina- 
tion, and exchange of information and publi- 
cations; conduct of education, training, and 
museum assistance programs; maintenance, 
alteration, operation, lease (for terms not to 
exceed thirty years), and protection of build- 
ings, facilities, and approaches; not to exceed 
$100,000 for services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; up to 5 replacement passenger vehicles; 
purchase, rental, repair, and cleaning of uni- 
forms for employees; $308,188,000, of which 
not to exceed $30,472,000 for the instrumenta- 
tion program, collections acquisition, Mu- 
seum Support Center equipment and move, 
exhibition reinstallation, the National Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, the repatri- 
ation of skeletal remains program, research 
equipment, information management, and 
Latino programming shall remain available 
until expended and, including such funds as 
may be necessary to support American over- 
seas research centers and a total of $125,000 
for the Council of American Overseas Re- 
search Centers: Provided, That funds appro- 
priated herein are available for advance pay- 
ments to independent contractors perform- 
ing research services or participating in offi- 
cial Smithsonian presentations. 
CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENTS, NATIONAL 

ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

For necessary expenses of planning, con- 
struction, remodeling, and equipping of 
buildings and facilities at the National Zoo- 
logical Park, by contract or otherwise, 
$3,250,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

REPAIR AND RESTORATION OF BUILDINGS 

For necessary expenses of repair and res- 
toration of buildings owned or occupied by 
the Smithsonian Institution, by contract or 
otherwise, as authorized by section 2 of the 
Act of August 22, 1949 (63 Stat. 623), including 
not to exceed $10,000 for services as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $33,954,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That con- 
tracts awarded for environmental systems, 
protection systems, and exterior repair or 
restoration of buildings of the Smithsonian 
Institution may be negotiated with selected 
contractors and awarded on the basis of con- 
tractor qualifications as well as price. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For necessary expenses for construction, 
$27,700,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For the upkeep and operations of the Na- 

tional Gallery of Art, the protection and 
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care of the works of art therein, and admin- 
istrative expenses incident thereto, as au- 
thorized by the Act of March 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 
51), as amended by the public resolution of 
April 13, 1939 (Public Resolution 9, Seventy- 
sixth Congress), including services as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; payment in advance 
when authorized by the treasurer of the Gal- 
lery for membership in library, museum, and 
art associations or societies whose publica- 
tions or services are available to members 
only, or to members at a price lower than to 
the general public; purchase, repair, and 
cleaning of uniforms for guards, and uni- 
forms, or allowances therefor, for other em- 
ployees as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902); purchase or rental of devices and serv- 
ices for protecting buildings and contents 
thereof, and maintenance, alteration, im- 
provement, and repair of buildings, ap- 
proaches, and grounds; and purchase of serv- 
ices for restoration and repair of works of 
art for the National Gallery of Art by con- 
tracts made, without advertising, with indi- 
viduals, firms, or organizations at such rates 
or prices and under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Gallery may deem proper, 
$51,844,000, of which not to exceed $3,026,000 
for the special exhibition program shall re- 
main available until expended. 

REPAIR, RESTORATION AND RENOVATION OF 

BUILDINGS 

For necessary expenses of repair, restora- 
tion and renovation of buildings, grounds 
and facilities owned or occupied by the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, by contract or other- 
wise, as authorized, $6,442,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That con- 
tracts awarded for environmental systems, 
protection systems, and exterior repair or 
renovation of buildings of the National Gal- 
lery of Art may be negotiated with selected 
contractors and awarded on the basis of con- 
tractor qualifications as well as price. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 
OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 

For necessary expenses for the operation, 
maintenance and security of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
$10,323,000: Provided, That 40 U.S.C. 193n is 
hereby amended by striking the word and“ 
after the word Institution“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma, and by inserting “and 
the Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts," after the word 

CONSTRUCTION 

For necessary expenses of capital repair 
and rehabilitation of the existing features of 
the building and site of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, $8,983,000, to 
remain available until expended. 
WOODROW WILSON INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 

SCHOLARS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary in carrying out the 
provisions of the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 1356) including hire of 
passenger vehicles and services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $5,840,000. 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 

HUMANITIES 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 
GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended, $82,259,000, 
shall be available to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for the support of projects 
and productions in the arts through assist- 
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ance to groups and individuals pursuant to 
section 5(c) of the Act, and for administering 
the functions of the Act, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 


MATCHING GRANTS 


To carry out the provisions of section 
10(a)(2) of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, as 
amended, $17,235,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997, to the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, of which $7,500,000 
shall be available for purposes of section 
5(p)(1): Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available for obligation only in such 
amounts as may be equal to the total 
amounts of gifts, bequests, and devises of 
money, and other property accepted by the 
Chairman or by grantees of the Endowment 
under the provisions of section 10(a)(2), sub- 
sections 11(a)(2)(A) and 11(a)(3)(A) during the 
current and preceding fiscal years for which 
equal amounts have not previously been ap- 
propriated. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 
GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended, $94,000,000, 
shall be available to the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities for support of ac- 
tivities in the nuiaanities, pursuant to sec- 
tion 7(c) of the Act, and for administering 
the functions of the Act, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 


MATCHING GRANTS 


To carry out the provisions of section 
10(a)(2) of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, as 
amended, $16,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997, of which $10,000,000 
shall be available to the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities for the purposes of 
section 7(h): Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall be available for obligation only in 
such amounts as may be equal to the total 
amounts of gifts, bequests, and devises of 
money, and other property accepted by the 
Chairman or by grantees of the Endowment 
under the provisions of subsections 
11(a)(2)(B) and 11(a)(3)(B) during the current 
and preceding fiscal years for which equal 
amounts have not previously been appro- 
priated. 

INSTITUTE OF MUSEUM SERVICES 
GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION 


For carrying out title II of the Arts, Hu- 
manities, and Cultural Affairs Act of 1976, as 
amended, $21,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


None of the funds appropriated to the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities may be used to process any grant 
or contract documents which do not include 
the text of 18 U.S.C. 1913: Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated to the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
may be used for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses made necessary by the Act 
establishing a Commission of Fine Arts (40 
U.S.C. 104), $834,000. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL ARTS AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 

For necessary expenses as authorized by 
Public Law 99-190 (99 Stat. 1261; 20 U.S.C. 
956(a)), as amended, $6,000,000. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, $2,500,000. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, as authorized by 
the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 (40 
U.S.C. 71-71i), including services as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $5,090,000: Provided, 
That all appointed members will be com- 
pensated at a rate not to exceed the rate for 
Executive Schedule Level IV. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 

COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, es- 
tablished by the Act of August 11, 1955 (69 
Stat. 694), as amended by Public Law 92-332 
(86 Stat. 401), $147,000, to remain available 
until] September 30, 1997. 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
PUBLIC DEVELOPMENT 

Funds made available under this heading 
in prior years shall be available for operating 
and administrative expenses and for the or- 
derly closure of the Corporation, as well as 
operating and administrative expenses for 
the functions transferred to the General 
Services Administration. 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the available balances under this head- 
ing, $2,172,000 are rescinded. 

UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL 
HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL COUNCIL 

For expenses of the Holocaust Memorial 
Council, as authorized by Public Law 96-388, 
as amended, $28,707,000; of which $1,575,000 for 
the Museum’s repair and rehabilitation pro- 
gram and $1,264,000 for the Museum’s exhi- 
bition program shall remain available until 
expended. 

TITLE DI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 301. The expenditure of any appropria- 
tion under this Act for any consulting serv- 
ice through procurement contract, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3109, shall be limited to those 
contracts where such expenditures are a 
matter of public record and available for 
public inspection, except where otherwise 
provided under existing law, or under exist- 
ing Executive order issued pursuant to exist- 
ing law. 

SEC. 302. No part of any appropriation 
under this Act shall be available to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for the leasing of oil and natural 
gas by noncompetitive bidding on publicly 
owned lands within the boundaries of the 
Shawnee National Forest, Illinois: Provided, 
That nothing herein is intended to inhibit or 
Otherwise affect the sale, lease, or right to 
access to minerals owned by private individ- 


SEc. 303. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be available for any 
&ctivity or the publication or distribution of 
literature that in any way tends to promote 
public support or opposition to any legisla- 
tive proposal on which congressional action 
is not complete. 

SEC. 304. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

SEc. 305. None of the funds provided in this 
Act to any department or agency shall be ob- 
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ligated or expended to provide a personal 
cook, chauffeur, or other personal servants 
to any officer or employee of such depart- 
ment or agency except as otherwise provided 
by law. 

SEC. 306. No assessments may be levied 
against any program, budget activity, sub- 
activity, or project funded by this Act unless 
notice of such assessments and the basis 
therefor are presented to the Committees on 
Appropriations and are approved by such 
Committees. 

SEC. 307. (a) COMPLIANCE WITH BUY AMER- 
ICAN ACT.—None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be expended by an entity un- 
less the entity agrees that in expending the 
funds the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 
U.S.C. 10a-10c; popularly known as the “Buy 
American Act’’). 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT KE- 
GARDING NOTICE.— 

(1) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIPMENT 
AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any equipment 
or product that may be authorized to be pur- 
chased with financial assistance provided 
using funds made available in this Act, it is 
the sense of the Congress that entities re- 
ceiving the assistance should, in expending 
the assistance, purchase only American- 
made equipment and products. 

(2) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance using funds 
made available in this Act, the head of each 
Federal agency shall provide to each recipi- 
ent of the assistance & notice describing the 
statement made in paragraph (1) by the Con- 


88. 

EO PROHIBITION OF CONTRACTS WITH PER- 
SONS FALSELY LABELING PRODUCTS AS MADE 
IN AMERICA.—If it has been finally deter- 
mined by a court or Federal agency that any 
person intentionally affixed a label bearing a 
“Made in America" inscription, or any in- 
scription with the same meaning, to any 
product sold in or shipped to the United 
States that is not made in the United States, 
the person shall be ineligible to receive any 
contract or subcontract made with funds 
made available in this Act, pursuant to the 
debarment, suspension, and ineligibility pro- 
cedures described in sections 9.400 through 
9.409 of title 48, Code of Federal Regulations. 

SEC. 308. None of the funds in this Act may 
be used to plan, prepare, or offer for sale tim- 
ber from trees classified as giant sequoia 
(sequoiadendron giganteum) which are lo- 
cated on National Forest System or Bureau 
of Land Management lands in a manner dif- 
ferent than such sales were conducted in fis- 
cal year 1995. 

SEC. 309. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be obligated or expended by 
the National Park Service to enter into or 
implement a concession contract which per- 
mits or requires the removal of the under- 
ground lunchroom at the Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park. 

SEC. 310. Where the actual costs of con- 
struction projects under self-determination 
contracts, compacts, or grants, pursuant to 
Public Laws 93-638, 103-413, or 100-297, are 
less than the estimated costs thereof, use of 
the resulting excess funds shall be deter- 
mined by the appropriate Secretary after 
consultation with the tribes. 

SEC. 311. Notwithstanding Public Law 103- 
413, quarterly payments of funds to tribes 
and tribal organizations under annual fund- 
ing agreements pursuant to section 108 of 
Public Law 93-638, as amended, may be made 
on the first business day following the first 
day of a fiscal quarter. 

SEC. 312. None of funds appropriated or oth- 
erwise made available by this Act may be 
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used for the AmeriCorps program, unless the 
relevant agencies of the Department of the 
Interior and/or Agriculture follow appro- 
priate reprogramming guidelines: Provided, 
That if no funds are provided for the 
AmeriCorps program by the VA-HUD and 
Independent Agencies fiscal year 1996 appro- 
priations bill, then none of the funds appro- 
priated or otherwise made available by this 
Act may be used for the AmeriCorps pro- 
grams. 


SEc. 313. (a) On or before April 1, 1996, the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion shall— 

(1) transfer and assign in accordance with 
this section all of its rights, title, and inter- 
est in and to all of the leases, covenants, 
agreements, and easements it has executed 
or will execute by March 31, 1996, in carrying 
out its powers and duties under the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation Act 
(40 U.S.C. 871-885) and the Federal Triangle 
Development Act (40 U.S.C. 1101-1109) to the 
General Services Administration, National 
Capital Planning Commission, or the Na- 
tional Park Service; and 

(2) except as provided by subsection (d), 
transfer all rights, title, and interest in and 
to all property, both real and personal, held 
in the name of the Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation to the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 


(b) The responsibilities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation 
transferred to the General Services Adminis- 
tration under subsection (a) include, but are 
not limited to, the following: 

(1) Collection of revenue owed the Federal 
Government as a result of real estate sales 
or lease agreements entered into by the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion and private parties, including, at a min- 
imum, with respect to the following projects: 

(A) The Willard Hotel property on Square 
225 


(B) The Gallery Row project on Square 457. 

(C) The Lansburgh's project on Square 431. 

(D) The Market Square North project on 
Square 407. 

(2) Collection of sale or lease revenue owed 
the Federal Government (if any) in the event 
two undeveloped sites owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation on 
Squares 457 and 406 are sold or leased prior to 
April 1, 1996. 

(3) Application of collected revenue to 
repay United States Treasury debt incurred 
by the Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation in the course of acquiring real 
estate. 

(4) Performing financial audits for projects 
in which the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation has actual or potential 
revenue expectation, as identified in para- 
graphs (1) and (2), in accordance with proce- 
dures described in applicable sale or lease 
agreements. 

(5) Disposition of real estate properties 
which are or become available for sale and 
lease or other uses. 

(6) Payment of benefits in accordance with 
the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real 
Property Acquisitions Policies Act of 1970 to 
which persons in the project area squares are 
entitled as a result of the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Development Corporation's acquisition 
of real estate. 

(7) Carrying out the responsibilities of the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion under the Federal Triangle Develop- 
ment Act (40 U.S.C. 1101-1109), including re- 
sponsibilities for managing assets and liabil- 
ities of the Corporation under such Act. 
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(c) In carrying out the responsibilities of 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Development Cor- 
poration transferred under this section, the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration shall have the following pow- 
ers: 

(1) To acquire lands, improvements, and 
properties by purchase, lease or exchange, 
and to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of real 
or personal property as necessary to com- 
plete the development plan developed under 
section 5 of the Pennsylvania Avenue Devel- 
opment Corporation Act of 1972 (40 U.S.C. 
874) if a notice of intention to carry out such 
acquisition or disposal is first transmitted to 
the Committee on Transportation and Infra- 
structure and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate and at least 60 days elapse 
after the date of such transmission. 

(2) To modify from time to time the plan 
referred to in paragraph (1) if such modifica- 
tion is first transmitted to the Committee 
on Transportation and Infrastructure and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
and at least 60 days elapse after the date of 
such transmission. 

(3) To maintain any existing Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Corporation insurance 


programs. 

(4) To enter into and perform such leases, 
contracts, or other transactions with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, the several States, or the District of 
Columbia or with any person, firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation as may be necessary to 
carry out the responsibilities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation 
under the Federal Triangle Development Act 
(40 U.S.C. 1101-1109). 

(5) To request the Council of the District of 
Columbia to close any alleys necessary for 
the completion of development in Square 457. 

(6) To use all of the funds transferred from 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Development Cor- 
poration or income earned on Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Corporation property 
to complete any pending development 
projects. 

(AXA) On or before April 1, 1996, the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion shall transfer all its right, title, and in- 
terest in and to the property described in 
subparagraph (B) to the National Park Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior. 

(B) The property referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) is the property located within the 
Pennsylvania Avenue National Historic Site 
depicted on a map entitled Pennsylvania 
Avenue National Historic Park", dated June 
1, 1995, and numbered 840-82441, which shall 
be on file and available for public inspection 
in the offices of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior. The Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue National Historic Site includes 
the parks, plazas, sidewalks, special lighting, 
trees, sculpture, and memorials. 

(2) Jurisdiction of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and all other roadways from curb to curb 
Shall remain with the District of Columbia 
but vendors shall not be permitted to occupy 
Street space except during temporary special 
events. 

(3) The National Park Service shall be re- 
sponsible for management, administration, 
maintenance, law enforcement, visitor serv- 
ices, resource protection, interpretation, and 
historic preservation at the Pennsylvania 
Avenue National Historic Site. 
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(4) The Nationa] Park Service may enter 
into contracts, cooperative agreements, or 
other transactions with any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States, the sev- 
eral States, or the District of Columbia or 
with any person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration as may be deemed necessary or ap- 
propriate for the conduct of special events, 
festivals, concerts, or other art and cultural 
programs at the Pennsylvania Avenue Na- 
tional Historic Site or may establish a non- 
profit foundation to solicit funds for such ac- 
tivities. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the responsibility for ensuring that de- 
velopment or redevelopment in the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue area is carried out in accord- 
ance with the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation Plan—1974, as amended, is 
transferred to the National Capital Planning 
Commission or its successor commencing 
April 1, 1996. 

(f) SAVINGS PROVISIONS.— 

(1) REGULATIONS.—Any regulations pre- 
scribed by the Corporation in connection 
with the Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation Act of 1972 (40 U.S.C. 871-885) 
and the Federal Triangle Development Act 
(40 U.S.C. 1101-1109) shall continue in effect 
until suspended by regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration. 

(2) EXISTING RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND OBLIGA- 
TIONS NOT AFFECTED.—Subsection (a) shall 
not be construed as affecting the validity of 
any right, duty, or obligation of the United 
States or any other person arising under or 
pursuant to any contract, loan, or other in- 
strument or agreement which was in effect 
on the day before the date of the transfers 
under subsection (a). 

(3) CONTINUATION OF SUITS.—No action or 
other proceeding commenced by or against 
the Corporation in connection with adminis- 
tration of the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation Act of 1972 (40 U.S.C. 871- 
885) and the Federal Triangle Development 
Act (40 U.S.C. 1101-1109) shall abate by reason 
of enactment and implementation of this 
Act, except that the General Services Ad- 
ministration shall be substituted for the Cor- 
poration as a party to any such action or 
proceeding. 

(g) Section 3(b) of the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Development Corporation Act of 1972 (40 
U.S.C. 872(b)) is amended as follows: 

) The Corporation shall be dissolved on 
or before April 1, 1996. Upon dissolution, as- 
sets, obligations, indebtedness, and all unob- 
ligated and unexpended balances of the Cor- 
poration shall be transferred in accordance 
with the Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1998. 

SEC. 314. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), no part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act or any other Act shall be 
obligated or expended for the operation or 
implementation of the Interior Columbia 
Basin Ecosystem Management Project (here- 
mafter Project“). 

(b) From the funds appropriated to the 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment: a sum of $4,000,000 is made available 
for the Executive Steering Committee of the 
Project to publish, and submit to the Con- 
gress, by May 31, 1996, an assessment of the 
National Forest System lands and lands ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment within the area encompassed by the 
Project. The assessment shall be accom- 
panied by two draft Environmental Impact 
Statements that: are not decisional and not 
subject to judicial review; contain a range of 
alternatives, without the identification of a 
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preferred alternative or management rec- 
ommendation; and provide a methodology 
for conducting any cumulative effects analy- 
sis required by section 102(2) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 433(2) 
in the preparation of amendments to re- 
source management plans pursuant to sub- 
section (c). The assessment shall incorporate 
all existing relevant scientific information 
including, but not limited to, information on 
landscape dynamics, forest and rangeland 
health conditions, fisheries, and watersheds 
and the implications of each as they relate 
to federal forest and rangeland health. The 
assessment and draft Environmental Impact 
Statements shall not be: the subject of con- 
sultation or conferencing pursuant to sec- 
tion 7 of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 
(16 U.S.C. 1536); accompanied by any record 
of decision or other National Environmental 
Policy Act documentation; or applied or used 
to regulate non-federal lands. The Executive 
Steering Committee shall release the draft 
Environmental Impact Statements for a 
ninety day public comment period and in- 
clude a summary of the public comments re- 
ceived in the submission to Congress. 

(c)1) From the funds appropriated to the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, based on the documents prepared 
pursuant to subsection (b) and any other 
guidance or policy issued prior to the date of 
enactment of this section, and in consulta- 
tion with the affected Governor, and county 
commissioners, each Forest Supervisor and 
District Manager with responsibility for a 
national forest or a unit of land adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Management 
(hereinafter forest“) within the area en- 
compassed by the Project shall review the 
resource management plan (hereinafter 
plan“) for such forest and develop, by an 
amendment to such plan, a modification of 
or alternative to any policy which is applica- 
ble to such plan upon the date of enactment 
of this section (whether or not such policy 
has been added to such plan by amendment), 
including any policy which is, or is intended 
to be, of limited duration, and which the 
Project addresses, to meet the specific condi- 
tions of such forest. Each amendment shall: 
contain the modified or alternative policy 
developed pursuant to this paragraph, be di- 
rected solely to and affect only such plan; 
&ddress the specific conditions of the forest 
to which the plan applies and the relation- 
ship of the modified or alternative policy to 
such conditions; and, to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable, establish  site-specific 
standards in lieu of imposing general stand- 
ards applicable to multiple sites. 

(2)(A) Each amendment prepared pursuant 
to paragraph (1) shall comply with any appli- 
cable requirements of section 102(2) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act, except 
that any cumulative effects analysis con- 
ducted in accordance with the methodology 
provided pursuant to subsection (b) shall be 
deemed to meet any requirement of such Act 
for such analysis. 

(B) Any policy adopted in an amendment 
prepared pursuant to paragraph (1) which is 
& modification of or alternative to a policy 
referred to in paragraph (1) upon which con- 
sultation or conferencing has occurred pur- 
suant to section 7 of the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973 shall not again be subject to the 
consultation or conferencing provisions of 
such section 7. Any other consultation or 
conferencing required by such section 7 shall 
be conducted separately on each amendment 
prepared pursuant to paragraph (1): Provided, 
That, except as provided in this subpara- 
graph, no other consultation shall be under- 
taken on such amendments, on any project 
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or activity which is consistent with an appli- 
cable amendment, on any policy referred to 
in paragraph (1) or on any portion of any 
plan related to such policy or the species to 
which such policy applies. 

(3) Each amendment prepared pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be adopted on or before 
March 31, 1997, and no policy referred to in 
paragraph (1) or any provision of a plan or 
other planning document incorporating such 
policy, shall be effective in any forest sub- 
ject to the Project on or after such date, or 
after an amendmer: to the plan which ap- 
plies to such forest is adopted pursuant to 
this subsection, whichever occurs first. 

(4) On the signing of a record of decision or 
equivalent document making an amendment 
for the Clearwater National Forest pursuant 
to paragraph (1) the requirement for revi- 
sion referred to in this Stipulation of Dis- 
missal dated September 13, 1993, applicable 
to such Forest is deemed to be satisfied, and 
the interim management direction provi- 
sions contained in the Stipulation of Dismis- 
sal shall be of no further effect with respect 
to such Forest. 

SEC. 315. RECREATIONAL FEE DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM.—(a) The Secretary of the In- 
terior (acting through the Bureau of Land 
Management, the National Park Service and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service) 
and the Secretary of Agriculture (acting 
through the Forest Service) shall each im- 
plement a fee program to demonstrate the 
feasibility of user-generated cost recovery 
for the operation and maintenance of recre- 
ation areas or sites and habitat enhancement 
projects on Federal lands. 

(b) In carrying out the pilot program es- 
tablished pursuant to this section, the appro- 
priate Secretary shall select from areas 
under the jurisdiction of each of the four 
agencies referred to in subsection (a) no 
fewer than 10, but as many as 50, areas, sites 
or projects for fee demonstration. For each 
such demonstration, the Secretary, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law— 

(1) shall charge and collect fees for admis- 
sion to the area or for the use of outdoor 
recreation sites, facilities, visitor centers, 
equipment, and services by individuals and 
groups, or any combination thereof; 

(2) shall establish fees under this section 
based upon a variety of cost recovery and 
fair market valuation methods to provide a 
broad basis for feasibility testing; 

(3) may contract, including provisions for 
reasonable commissions, with any public or 
private entity to provide visitor services, in- 
cluding reservations and information, and 
may accept services of volunteers to collect 
fees charged pursuant to paragraph (1); 

(4) may encourage private investment and 
partnerships to enhance the delivery of qual- 
ity customer services and resource enhance- 
ment, and provide appropriate recognition to 
such partners or investors; and 

(5) may assess a fine of not more than $100 
for any violation of the authority to collect 
fees for admission to the area or for the use 
of outdoor recreation sites, facilities, visitor 
centers, equipment, and services. 

(o-) Amounts collected at each fee dem- 
onstration area, site or project shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: 

(A) Of the amount in excess of 104% of the 
amount collected in fiscal year 1995, and 
thereafter annually adjusted upward by 4%, 
eighty percent to a special account in the 
Treasury for use without further appropria- 
tion, by the agency which administers the 
site, to remain available for expenditures in 
accordance with paragraph (2)(A). 

(B) Of the amount in excess of 104% of the 
amount collected in fiscal year 1995, and 
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thereafter annually adjusted upward by 4%, 
twenty percent to a special account in the 
Treasury for use without further appropria- 
tion, by the agency which administers the 
site, to remain available for expenditure in 
accordance with paragraph (2)(B). 

(C) For agencies other than the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, up to 15% of current year 
collections of each agency, but not greater 
than fee collection costs for that fiscal year, 
to remain available for expenditure without 
further appropriation in accordance with 
paragraph (2)(C). 

(D) For agencies other than the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the balance to the special 
account established pursuant to subpara- 
graph (A) of section 4(i)(1) of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act, as amended. 

(E) For the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
balance shall be distributed in accordance 
with section 201(c) of the Emergency Wet- 
lands Resources Act. 

(2((A) Expenditures from site specific spe- 
cial funds shall be for further activities of 
the area, site or project from which funds are 
collected, and shall be accounted for sepa- 
rately. 

(B) Expenditures from agency specific spe- 
cial funds shall be for use on an agency-wide 
basis and shall be accounted for separately. 

(C) Expenditures from the fee collection 
support fund shall be used to cover fee col- 
lection costs in accordance with section 
4())(B) of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, as amended: Provided, That funds 
unexpended and unobligated at the end of 
the fiscal year shall not be deposited into the 
special account established pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(i)(1)(A) of said Act and shall remain 
available for expenditure without further ap- 
propriation. 

(3) In order to increase the quality of the 
visitor experience at public recreational 
areas and enhance the protection of re- 
sources, amounts available for expenditure 
under this section may only be used for the 
area, site or project concerned, for back- 
logged repair and maintenance projects (in- 
cluding projects relating to health and safe- 
ty) and for interpretation, signage, habitat 
or facility enhancement, resource preserva- 
tion, annual operation (including fee collec- 
tion), maintenance, and law enforcement re- 
lating to public use. The agencywide ac- 
counts may be used for the same purposes 
set forth in the preceding sentence, but for 
areas, sites or projects selected at the discre- 
tion of the respective agency head. 

(d)(1) Amounts collected under this section 
Shall not be taken into account for the pur- 
poses of the Act of May 23, 1908 and the Act 
of March 1, 1911 (16 U.S.C. 500), the Act of 
March 4, 1913 (16 U.S.C. 501), the Act of July 
22, 1937 (7 U.S.C. 1012), the Act of August 8, 
1937 and the Act of May 24, 1939 (43 U.S.C. 
1181f et seq.) the Act of June 14, 1926 (43 
U.S.C. 869-4), chapter 69 of title 31, United 
States Code, section 401 of the Act of June 
15, 1935 (16 U.S.C. 715s), the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 
4601), and any other provision of law relating 
to revenue allocation. 

(2) Fees c pursuant to this section 
Shall be in lieu of fees charged under any 
other provision of law. 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall carry out this 
section without promulgating regulations. 

(f) The authority to collect fees under this 
section shall commence on October 1, 1995, 
and end on September 30, 1998. Funds in ac- 
counts established shall remain available 
through September 30, 2001. 

SEC. 316. Section 2001(a)(2) of Public Law 
104-19 is amended as follows: Strike Sep- 
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tember 30, 1997" and insert in lieu thereof 
December 31, 1996". 

SEC. 317. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for any program, 
project, or activity when it is made known 
to the Federal entity or official to which the 
funds are made available that the program, 
project, or activity is not in compliance with 
any applicable Federal law relating to risk 
assessment, the protection of private prop- 
erty rights, or unfunded mandates. 

SEC. 318. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be made available for the Mis- 
sissippi River Corridor Heritage Commission. 

SEC. 319. GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK.— 
Section 3 of the Great Basin National Park 
Act of 1986 (16 U.S.C. 410mm-1) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (e) by 
striking shall“ and inserting “may”; and 

(2) in subsection (f)]— 

(A) by striking “At the request“ and in- 
serting the following: 

*(1) EXCHANGES.—At the request“; 

(B) by striking grazing permits" and in- 
serting “grazing permits and grazing leases"; 
and 

(C) by adding after Federal lands." the 
following: 

02) ACQUISITION BY DONATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may ac- 
quire by donation valid existing permits and 
grazing leases authorizing grazing on land in 
the park. 

(B) TERMINATION.—The Secretary shall ter- 
minate a grazing permit or grazing lease ac- 
quired under subparagraph (A) so as to end 
grazing previously authorized by the permit 
or lease.". 

SEC. 320. None of the funds made available 
in this Act shall be used by the Department 
of Energy in implementing the Codes and 
Standards Program to propose, issue, or pre- 
Scribe any new or amended standard: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall expire on Sep- 
tember 30, 1996: Provided further, That noth- 
ing in this section shall preclude the Federal 
Government from promulgating rules con- 
cerning energy efficiency standards for the 
construction of new federally-owned com- 
mercial and residential buildings. 

SEC. 321. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used (1) to demolish the 
bridge between Jersey City, New Jersey, and 
Ellis Island; or (2) to prevent pedestrian use 
of such bridge, when it is made known to the 
Federal official having authority to obligate 
or expend such funds that such pedestrian 
use is consistent with generally accepted 
safety standards. 

SEC. 322. (a) None of the funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available pursuant to this 
Act shall be obligated or expended to accept 
or process applications for a patent for any 
mining or mill site claim located under the 
general mining laws. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply if the Secretary of the Interior de- 
termines that, for the claim concerned: (1) a 
patent application was filed with the Sec- 
retary on or before September 30, 1994, and 
(2) all requirements established under sec- 
tions 2325 and 2326 of the Revised Statutes (30 
U.S.C. 29 and 30) for vein or lode claims and 
sections 2329, 2330, 2331, and 2333 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (30 U.S.C. 35, 36, and 37) for 
placer claims, and section 2337 of the Revised 
Statutes (30 U.S.C. 42) for mill site claims, as 
the case may be, were fully complied with by 
the applicant by that date. 

(c) PROCESSING SCHEDULE.—For those ap- 
plications for patents pursuant to subsection 
(b) which were filed with the Secretary of 
the Interior, prior to September 30, 1994, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall— 
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(1) Within three months of the enactment 
of this Act, file with the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Resources of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the United States 
Senate a plan which details how the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will make a final deter- 
mination as to whether or not an applicant 
is entitled to a patent under the general 
mining laws on at least 90 percent of such 
applications within five years of the enact- 
ment of this Act and file reports annually 
thereafter with the same committees detail- 
ing actions taken by the Department of the 
Interior to carry out such plan; and 

(2) Take such actions as may be necessary 
to carry out such plan. 

(d) MINERAL EXAMINATIONS.—In order to 
process patent applications in a timely and 
responsible manner, upon the request of a 
patent applicant, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall allow the applicant to fund a quali- 
fied third-party contractor to be selected by 
the Bureau of Land Managment to conduct a 
mineral examination of the mining claims or 
mill sites contained in a patent application 
as set forth in subsection (b). The Bureau of 
Land ent shall] have the sole re- 
sponsibility to choose and pay the third- 
party contractor in accordance with the 
standard procedures employed by the Bureau 
of Land Management in the retention of 
third-party contractors. 

SEC. 323. None of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available by this Act may be 
used for the purposes of acquiring lands in 
the counties of Lawrence, Monroe, or Wash- 
ington, Ohio, for the Wayne National Forest. 

SEC. 324. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act or any other Act shall be 
expended or obligated to fund the activities 
of the Office of Forestry and Economic De- 
velopment after December 31, 1995. 

SEC. 325. Amend section 2001(k) of Public 
Law 104-19 by striking ''in fiscal years 1995 
and 1996" in paragraph (1) and adding para- 
graph (4) to read: 

“(4) TIMING AND CONDITIONS OF ALTER- 
NATIVE VOLUME.—For any sale subject to 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary concerned shall, and for any other 
sale subject to this subsection, the Secretary 
concerned may, within 45 days of the date of 
enactment of this paragraph, reach agree- 
ment with the purchaser to identify and pro- 
vide, by a date agreed to by the purchaser, a 
volume, value and kind of timber satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser to substitute for all or 
a portion of the timber subject to the sale, 
which shall be subject to the original terms 
of the contract except as otherwise agreed, 
and shall be subject to paragraph (1). After 
the agreed date for providing alternative 
timber the purchaser may operate the origi- 
nal sale under the terms of paragraph (1) 
until the Secretary concerned designates and 
the purchaser accepts alternative timber 
under this paragraph. Any sale subject to 
this subsection shall be awarded, released, 
and completed pursuant to paragraph (1) for 
& period equal to the length of the original 
contract, and shall not count against current 
allowable sale quantities or timber sales to 
be offered under subsections (b) and (d)." 

*(5) BUY-OUT AUTHORIZATION.—The Sec- 
retary concerned is authorized to permit a 
requesting purchaser of any sale subject to 
this subsection to return tothe Government 
all or a specific volume of timber under the 
sale contract, and shall pay to such pur- 
chaser upon tender of such volume a buy-out 
payment for such volume from any funds 
available to the Secretary concerned except 
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from accounts governing or related to forest 
land management, fire fighting, timber sale 
preparation, harvest administration, road 
construction and maintenance, timber sale 
program support; any accounts associated 
with preparing or administering the sale of 
timber from any public lands under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary concerned, range or 
minerals management; or any permanent ap- 
propriation or trust funds. Such volume and 
such payment shall be mutually agreed to by 
the Secretary and the purchaser. The au- 
thority provided by this paragraph to reach 
such agreement shall expire 45 days after the 
enactment of this paragraph." 

SEC. 326. (à) LAND EXCHANGE.—The Sec- 
retary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) is authorized to convey 
to the Boise Cascade Corporation (herein- 
after referred to as the ''Corporation"), a 
corporation formed under the statutes of the 
State of Delaware, with its principal place of 
business at Boise, Idaho, title to approxi- 
mately seven acres of land, more or less, lo- 
cated in sections 14 and 23, township 36 
north, range 37 east, Willamette Meridian, 
Stevens County, Washington, further identi- 
fied in the records of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, as Tract 
No. GC-19860, and to accept from the Cor- 
poration in exchange therefor, title to ap- 
proximately one hundred and thirty-six 
acres of land located in section 19, township 
37 north, range 38 east and section 33, town- 
ship 38 north, range 37 east, Willamette Me- 
ridian, Stevens County, Washington, and fur- 
ther identified in the records of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
as Tract No. GC-19858 and Tract No. GC- 
19859, respectively. 

(b) APPRAISAL.—The properties so ex- 
changed either shall be approximately equal 
in fair market value or if they are not ap- 
proximately equal, shall be equalized by the 
payment of cash to the Corporation or to the 
Secretary as required or in the event the 
value of the Corporation’s lands is greater, 
the acreage may be reduced so that the fair 
market value is approximately equal: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary shall order ap- 
praisals made of the fair market value of 
each tract of land included in the exchange 
without consideration for improvements 
thereon: Provided further, That any cash pay- 
ment received by the Secretary shall be cov- 
ered in the Reclamation Fund and credited 
to the Columbia Basin project. 

(c) ADMINISTRATIVE CosTs.—Costs of con- 
ducting the necessary land surveys, prepar- 
ing the legal descriptions of the lands to be 
conveyed, performing the appraisals, and ad- 
ministrative costs incurred in completing 
the exchange shall be borne by the Corpora- 
tion. 

(d) LIABILITY FOR HAZARDOUS SUB- 
STANCES.—(1) The Secretary shall not ac- 
quire any lands under this Act if the Sec- 
retary determines that such lands, or any 
portion thereof, have become contaminated 
with hazardous substances (as defined in the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act (42 U.S.C. 
9601). 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the United States shall have no respon- 
sibility or liability with respect to any haz- 
ardous wastes or other substances placed on 
any of the lands covered by this Act after 
their transfer to the ownership of any party, 
but nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
either diminishing or increasing any respon- 
sibility or liability of the United States 
based on the condition of such lands on the 
date of their transfer to the ownership of an- 
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other party. The Corporation shall indem- 
nify the United States for liabilities arising 
under the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation, and Liability Act (42 
U.S.C. 9601), and the Resource Conservation 
Recovery Act (42 U.S.C. 6901 et seq.). 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

SEC. 327. TIMBER SALES PIPELINE RESTORA- 
TION FUNDS.—(a) The Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall each establish a Timber Sales Pipeline 
Restoration Fund (hereinafter Agriculture 
Fund" and “Interior Fund" or Funds“). 
Any revenues received from sales released 
under section 2001(k) of the fiscal year 1995 
Supplemental Appropriations for Disaster 
Assistance and Rescissions Act, minus the 
funds necessary to make payments to States 
or local governments under other law con- 
cerning the distribution of revenues derived 
from the affected lands, which are in excess 
of $37,500,000 (hereinafter excess revenues") 
Shall be deposited into the Funds. The dis- 
tribution of excess revenues between the Ag- 
riculture Fund and Interior Fund shall be 
calculated by multiplying the total of excess 
revenues times a fraction with a denomina- 
tor of the total revenues received from all 
sales released under such section 2001(k) and 
numerators of the total revenues received 
from such sales on lands within the National 
Forest System and the total revenues re- 
ceived from such sales on lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, respec- 
tively: Provided, That revenues or portions 
thereof from sales released under such sec- 
tion 2001(k), minus the amounts necessary 
for State and local government payments 
and other necessary deposits, may be depos- 
ited into the Funds immediately upon re- 
ceipt thereof and subsequently redistributed 
between the Funds or paid into the United 
States Treasury as miscellaneous receipts as 
may be required when the calculation of ex- 
cess revenues is made. 

(b)1) From the funds deposited into the 
Agriculture Fund and into the Interior Fund 
pursuant to subsection (a)— 

(A) seventy-five percent shall be available, 
without fiscal year limitation or further ap- 
propriation, for preparation of timber sales, 
other than salvage sales as defined in section 
2001(a)(3) of the fiscal year 1995 Supplemental 
Appropriations for Disaster Assistance and 
Rescissions Act, which— 

(i) are situated on lands within the Na- 
tional Forest System and lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, respec- 
tively; and 

(ii) are in addition to timber sales for 
which funds are otherwise available in this 
Act or other appropriations Acts; and 

(B) twenty-five percent shall be available, 
without fiscal year limitation or further ap- 
propriation, to expend on the backlog of 
recreation projects on lands within the Na- 
tional Forest System and lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, respec- 
tively. 

(2) Expenditures under this subsection for 
preparation of timber sales may include ex- 
penditures for Forest Service activities with- 
in the forest land management budget line 
item and associated timber roads, and Bu- 
reau of Land Management activities within 
the Oregon and California grant lands ac- 
count and the forestry management area ac- 
count, as determined by the Secretary con- 
cerned. 

(c) Revenues received from any timber sale 
prepared under subsection (b) or under this 
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subsection, minus the amounts necessary for 
State and local government payments and 
other necessary deposits, shall be deposited 
into the Fund from which funds were ex- 
pended on such sale. Such deposited revenues 
shall be available for preparation of addi- 
tional timber sales and completion of addi- 
tional recreation projects in accordance with 
the requirements set forth in subsection (b). 

(d) The Secretary concerned shall termi- 
nate all payments into the Agriculture Fund 
or the Interior Fund, and pay any unobli- 
gated funds in the affected Fund into the 
United States Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, whenever the Secretary concerned 
makes a finding, published in the Federal 
Register, that sales sufficient to achieve the 
total allowable sales quantity of the Na- 
tional Forest System for the Forest Service 
or the allowable sales level for the Oregon 
and California grant lands for the Bureau of 
Land Management, respectively, have been 
prepared. 

(e) Any timber sales prepared and recre- 
ation projects completed under this section 
shall comply with all applicable environ- 
mental and natural resource laws and regu- 
lations. 

(f) The Secretary concerned shall report 
annually to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives on expenditures 
made from the Fund for timber sales and 
recreation projects, revenues received into 
the Fund from timber sales, and timber sale 
preparation and recreation project work un- 
dertaken during the previous year and pro- 
jected for the next year under the Fund. 
Such information shall be provided for each 
Forest Service region and Bureau of Land 
Management State office. 

(g) The authority of this section shall ter- 
minate upon the termination of both Funds 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (d). 

SEC. 328. Of the funds provided to the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts: 

(a) The Chairperson shall only award a 
grant to an individual if such grant is award- 
ed to such individual for a literature fellow- 
ship, National Heritage Fellowship, or Amer- 
ican Jazz Masters Fellowship. 

(b) The Chairperson shall establish proce- 
dures to ensure that no funding provided 
through a grant, except a grant made to a 
State or regional group, may be used to 
make a grant to any other organization or 
individual to conduct activity independent 
of the direct grant recipient. Nothing in this 
subsection shall prohibit payments made in 
exchange for goods and services. 

(c) No grant shall be used for seasonal sup- 
port to a group, unless the application is spe- 
cific to the contents of the season, including 
identified programs and/or projects. 

SEc. 329. DELAY IN IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION’S RANGELAND REFORM PRO- 
GRAM.—None of the funds made available 
under this or any other Act may be used to 
implement or enforce the final rule pub- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior on 
February 22, 1995 (60 Fed. Reg. 9894), 
amendments to parts 4, 1780, and 4100 of title 
43, Code of Federal Regulations, to take ef- 
fect August 21, 1995, until November 21, 1995. 
None of the funds made available under this 
or any other Act may be used to publish pro- 
posed or enforce final regulations governing 
the management of livestock grazing on 
lands administered by the Forest Service 
until November 21, 1995. 

SEC. 330. Section 1864 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 
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(A) in paragraph (2), by striking "twenty" 
and inserting 40“; 

(B) in paragraph (3), by striking ten“ and 
inserting 20; 

(C) in paragraph (4), by striking if damage 
exceeding $10,000 to the property of any indi- 
vidual results," and inserting if damage to 
the property of any individual results or if 
avoidance costs have been incurred exceed- 
ing $10,000, in the aggregate,"; and 

(D) in paragraph (4), by striking ten“ and 
inserting ''20"; 

(2) in subsection (c) by striking ten“ and 
inserting ''20"; 

(3) in subsection (d), by— 

(A) striking and“ at the end of paragraph 


(B) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and inserting '*; and”; and 

(C) adding at the end the following: 

**(4) the term ‘avoidance costs’ means costs 
incurred by any individual for the purpose 
of— 

(A) detecting a hazardous or injurious de- 
vice; or 

B) preventing death, serious bodily in- 
jury, bodily injury, or property damage like- 
ly to result from the use of a hazardous or 
injurious device in violation of subsection 
(a).“; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 


e) Any person injured as the result of a 
violation of subsection (a) may commence a 
civil action on his own behalf against any 
person who is alleged to be in violation of 
subsection (a). The district courts shall have 
jurisdiction, without regard to the amount 
in controversy or the citizenship of the par- 
ties, in such civil actions. The court may 
award, in addition to monetary damages for 
any injury resulting from an alleged viola- 
tion of subsection (a), costs of litigation, in- 
cluding reasonable attorney and expert wit- 
ness fees, to any prevailing or substantially 
prevailing party, whenever the court deter- 
mines such award is appropriate.“ 

SEC. 331. (a) PURPOSES OF NATIONAL ENDOW- 
MENT FOR THE ARTS.—Section 2 of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
951), sets out findings and purposes for which 
the National Endowment for the Arts was es- 
tablished, among which are— 

(1) “The arts and humanities belong to all 
the people of the United States"; 

(2) “The arts and humanities reflect the 
high place accorded by the American people 
to the fostering of mutual respect for 
the diverse beliefs and values of all persons 
and groups“: 

(3) Public funding of the arts and human- 
ities is subject to the conditions that tradi- 
tionally govern the use of public money 
[and] such funding should contribute to pub- 
lic support and confidence in the use of tax- 
payer funds"; and 

(4) *Public funds provided by the Federal 
Government must ultimately serve public 

the Congress defines". 

(b) ADDITIONAL CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.— 
Congress further finds and declares that the 
use of scarce funds, which have been taken 
from all taxpayers of the United States, to 
promote, disseminate, sponsor, or produce 
any material or performance that— 

(1) denigrates the religious objects or reli- 
gious beliefs of the adherents of a particular 
religion, or 

(2) depicts or describes, in a patently offen- 
Sive way, sexual or excretory activities or 
organs, 
is contrary to the express purposes of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, as amended. 
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(c) PROHIBITION ON FUNDING THAT IS NOT 
CONSISTENT WITH THE PURPOSES OF THE 
AcT.—Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the scarce funds which have 
been taken from all taxpayers of the United 
States and made available under this Act to 
the National Endowment for the Arts may be 
used to promote, disseminate, sponsor, or 
produce any material or performance that— 

(1) denigrates the religious objects or reli- 
gious beliefs of the adherents of a particular 
religion, or 

(2) depicts or describes, in a patently offen- 
sive way, sexual or excretory activities or 
organs, 
and this prohibition shall be strictly applied 
without regard to the content or viewpoint 
of the material or performance. 

(d) SECTION NOT TO AFFECT OTHER 
WoRKS.—Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to affect in any way the freedom 
of any artist or performer to create any ma- 
terial or performance using funds which have 
not been made available under this Act to 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

SEc. 332. For purposes related to the clo- 
sure of the Bureau of Mines, funds made 
available to the United States Geological 
Survey, the United States Bureau of Mines, 
and the Bureau of Land Management shall be 
available for transfer, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, among the fol- 
lowing accounts: United States Geological 
Survey, Surveys, investigations, and re- 
search; Bureau of Mines, Mines and minerals; 
and Bureau of Land Management, Manage- 
ment of lands and resources. The Secretary 
of Energy shall reimburse the Secretary of 
the Interior, in an amount to be determined 
by the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, for the expenses of the trans- 
ferred functions between October 1, 1995 and 
the effective date of the transfers of func- 
tion. Such transfers shall be subject to the 
reprogramming guidelines of the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations. 

SEC. 333. No funds appropriated under this 
or any other Act shall be used to review or 
modify sourcing areas previously approved 
under section 490(c)(3) of the Forest Re- 
sources Conservation and Shortage Relief 
Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-382) or to enforce 
or implement Federal regulations 36 CFR 
part 223 promulgated on September 8, 1995. 
The regulations and interim rules in effect 
prior to September 8, 1995 (36 CFR 223.48, 36 
CFR 223.87, 36 CFR 223 Subpart D, 36 CFR 223 
Subpart F, and 36 CFR 261.6) shall remain in 
effect. The Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Secretary of the Interior shall not adopt any 
policies concerning Public Law 101-382 or ex- 
isting regulations that would restrain do- 
mestic transportation or processing of tim- 
ber from private lands or impose additional 
accountability requirements on any timber. 
The Secretary of Commerce shall extend 
until September 30, 1996, the order issued 
under section 491(b)(2)(A) of Public Law 101- 
382 and shall issue an order under section 
491(b)(2)(B) of such law that will be effective 
October 1, 1996. 

SEC. 334. The National Park Service, in ac- 
cordance with the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment between the United States National 
Park Service and the City of Vancouver 
dated November 4, 1994, shall permit general 
aviation on íts portion of Pearson Field in 
Vancouver, Washington until the year 2022, 
during which time a plan and method for 
transitioning from general aviation aircraft 
to historic aircraft shall be completed; such 
transition to be accomplished by that date. 
This action shall not be construed to limit 
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the authority of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration over air traffic control or avia- 
tion activities at Pearson Field or limit op- 
erations and airspace of Portland Inter- 
national Airport. 

SEc. 335. The United States Forest Service 
approval of Alternative site 2 (ALT 2), issued 
on December 6, 1993, is hereby authorized and 
approved and shall be deemed to be consist- 
ent with, and permissible under, the terms of 
Public Law 100-696 (the Arizona-Idaho Con- 
servation Act of 1988). 

SEC. 336. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, no funds made available to the 
Department of the Interior or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by this or any other act, 
through May 15, 1997, may be used to pre- 
pare, issue, or implement regulations, rules, 
or policies pursuant to Title VIII of the Alas- 
ka National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
to assert jurisdiction, management, or con- 
trol over navigable waters transferred to the 
State of Alaska pursuant to the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953 or the Alaska Statehood 
Act of 1959. 

SEC. 337. Upon enactment of this Act, the 
following provisions of Public Law 104-92, 
Public Law 104-91, and Public Law 104-99 
that would continue to have effect after 
March 15, 1996, are superseded: 

Section 101 of Public Law 104-92, as amend- 
ed: (1) the paragraph dealing with general 
welfare assistance payments and foster care 
payments funded under the account heading 
“Operations of Indian Programs"; and (2) the 
paragraph dealing with the visitor services 
in the National Park System, the National 
Wildlife Refuges, the National Forests, the 
Smithsonian Institution facilities, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, and the 
United States Holocaust Memorial. 

Section 101(a) of Public Law 104-91: (1) the 
paragraph dealing with visitor services on 
the public lands managed by the Bureau of 
Land Management; and (2) the paragraph 
dealing with Self-Determination and Self- 
Governance projects and activities under the 
account heading Operations of Indian Pro- 
grams" and the account heading ''Indian 
Health Service". 

Section 123 of Public Law 104-99. 

Section 124 of Public Law 104-99. 

This Act may be cited as the “Department 
of the Interior and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1996”. 

(d) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
programs, projects or activities provided for 
in the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996 at a rate 
of operations and to the extent and in the 
manner provided as follows, to be effective 
as if it had been enacted into law as the reg- 
ular appropriations Act: 

AN ACT 

Making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1996 and for 
other purposes. 

TITLE I-DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

For expenses necessary to carry into effect 
the Job Training Partnership Act, as amend- 
ed, including the purchase and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles, the Construction, al- 
teration, and repair of buildings and other 
facilities, and the purchase of real property 
for training centers as authorized by the Job 
Training Partnership Act; title II of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1991; the Women in Apprentice- 
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ship and Nontraditional Occupations Act; 
National Skill Standards Act of 1994; and the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act; 
$3,308,978,000 plus reimbursements, of which 
$3,091,759,000 is available for obligation for 
the period July 1, 1996 through June 30, 1997; 
of which $121,467,000 is available for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1996 through June 30, 1999 for 
necessary expenses of construction, rehabili- 
tation, and acquisition of Job Corps centers; 
and of which $95,000,000 shall be available 
from July 1, 1996 through September 30, 1997, 
for carrying out activities of the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act: Provided, That 
$52,502,000 shall be for carrying out section 
401 of the Job Training Partnership Act, 
$69,285,000 shall be for carrying out section 
402 of such Act, $7,300,000 shall be for carry- 
ing out section 441 of such Act, $8,000,000 
shall be for all activities conducted by and 
through the National Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Committee under such 
Act, $745,700,000 shall be for carrying out 
title II, part A of such Act, and $326,672,000 
Shall be for carrying out title II, part C of 
such Act: Provided further, That no funds 
from any other appropriation shall be used 
to provide meal services at or for Job Corps 
centers: Provided further, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary 
of Labor may waive any of the requirements 
contained in sections 4, 104, 105, 107, 108, 121, 
164, 204, 253, 254, 264, 301, 311, 313, 314, and 315 
of the Job Training Partnership Act in order 
to assist States in improving State work- 
force development systems, pursuant to a re- 
quest submitted by a State that has prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act executed a 
Memorandum of Understanding with the 
United States requiring such State to meet 
agreed upon outcomes: Provided further, That 
funds used from this Act to carry out title 
III of the Job Training Partnership Act shall 
not be subject to the limitation contained in 
subsection (b) of section 315 of such Act; that 
the waiver allowing a reduction in the cost 
limitation relating to retraining services de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(2) of such section 
315 may be granted with respect to funds 
from this Act if a substate grantee dem- 
onstrates to the Governor that such waiver 
is appropriate due to the availability of low- 
cost retraining services, is necessary to fa- 
cilitate the provision of needs-related pay- 
ments to accompany long-term training, or 
is necessary to facilitate the provision of ap- 
propriate basic readjustment services and 
that funds used from this Act to carry out 
the Secretary's discretionary grants under 
part B of such title III may be used to pro- 
vide needs-related payments to participants 
who, in lieu of meeting the requirements re- 
lating to enrollment in training under sec- 
tion 314(e) of such Act, are enrolled in train- 
ing by the end of the sixth week after funds 
have been awarded: Provided further, That 
service delivery areas may transfer funding 
provided herein under authority of title II-C 
of the Job Training Partnership Act to the 
program authorized by title II-B of that Act, 
if such transfer is approved by the Governor: 
Provided further, That service delivery areas 
and substate areas may transfer funding pro- 
vided herein under authority of title II-A 
and title III of the Job Training Partnership 
Act between the programs authorized by 
those titles of the Act, if such transfer is ap- 
proved by the Governor: Provided further, 
That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any proceeds from the sale of Job 
Corps Center facilities shall be retained by 
the Secretary of Labor to carry out the Job 
Corps program. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE EMPLOYMENT FOR OLDER 
AMERICANS 


To carry out the activities for national 
grants or contracts with public agencies and 
public or private nonprofit organizations 
under paragraph (1)(A) of section 506(a) of 
title V of the Older Americans Act of 1965, as 
amended, or to carry out older worker ac- 
tivities as subsequently authorized. 
$273,000,000. 

To carry out the activities for grants to 
States under paragraph (3) of section 506(a) 
of title V of the Older Americans Act of 1965, 
as amended, or to carry out older worker ac- 


tivities as subsequently authorized, 
FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS AND 
ALLOWANCES 


For payments during the current fiscal 
year of trade adjustment benefit payments 
and allowances under part I, and for train- 
ing, for allowances for job search and reloca- 
tion, and for related State administrative ex- 
penses under part II. subchapters B and D, 
chapter 2, title II of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
amended, $346,100,000, together with such 
amounts as may be necessary to be charged 
to the subsequent appropriation for pay- 
ments for any period subsequent to Septem- 
ber 15 of the current year. 

STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OPERATIONS 

For activities authorized by the Act of 
June 6, 1933, as amended (29 U.S.C. 49-491-1; 
39 U.S.C. 3202(a)(1)(E)); title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 502-504); 
necessary administrative expenses for carry- 
ing out 5 U.S.C. 8501-8523, and sections 225, 
231-235, 243-244, and 250(d)(1), 250(d)(3), title II 
of the Trade Act of 1974, as amended; as au- 
thorized by section 7c of the Act of June 6, 
1933, as amended, necessary administrative 
expenses under sections 101(a)(15)(H), 
212(a)(5(A), (m) (2) and (3), (n)(1), and 218(g) 
(1), (2), and (3), and 258(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended (8 U.S.C. 
1101 et seq.) necessary administrative ex- 
penses to carry out section 221(a) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1990, $117,328,000, together 
with not to exceed $3,104,194,000 (including 
not to exceed $1,653,000 which may be used 
for amortization payments to States which 
had independent retirement plans in their 
State employment service agencies prior to 
1980, and including not to exceed $2,000,000 
which may be obligated in contracts with 
non-State entities for activities such as oc- 
cupational and test research activities which 
benefit the Federal-State Employment Serv- 
ice System), which may be expended from 
the Employment Security Administration 
account in the Unemployment Trust Fund, 
and of which the sums available in the allo- 
cation for activities authorized by title III of 
the Social Security Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 502-504), and the sums available in the 
allocation for necessary administrative ex- 
penses for carrying out 5 U.S.C. 8501-8523, 
shall be available for obligation by the 
States through December 31, 1996, except 
that funds used for automation acquisitions 
Shall be available for obligation by States 
through September 30, 1998; and of which 
$115,452,000, together with not to exceed 
$738,283,000 of the amount which may be ex- 
pended from said trust fund shall be avail- 
able for obligation for the period July 1, 1996, 
through June 30, 1997, to fund activities 
under the Act of June 6, 1933, as amended, in- 
cluding the cost of penalty mail made avail- 
able to States in lieu of allotments for such 
purpose, and of which $216,333,000 shall be 
available only to the extent necessary for ad- 
ditional State allocations to administer un- 
employment compensation laws to finance 
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increases in the number of unemployment 
insurance claims filed and claims paid or 
changes in a State law: Provided, That to the 
extent that the Average Weekly Insured Un- 
employment (AWIU) for fiscal year 1996 is 
projected by the Department of Labor to ex- 
ceed 2.785 million, an additional $28,600,000 
shall be available for obligation for every 
100,000 increase in the AWTU level (including 
a pro rata amount for any increment less 
than 100,000) from the Employment Security 
Administration Account of the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated in this Act which are 
used to establish a national one-stop career 
center network may be obligated in con- 
tracts, grants or agreements with non-State 
entities: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated under this Act for activities author- 
ized under the Wagner-Peyser Act, as amend- 
ed, and title III of the Social Security Act, 
may be used by the States to fund integrated 
Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance automation efforts, notwithstanding 
cost allocation principles prescribed under 
Office of Management and Budget Circular 
A-81. 

ADVANCES TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 

AND OTHER FUNDS 


For repayable advances to the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund as authorized by sections 
905(d) and 1203 of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, and to the Black Lung Disability 
Trust Fund as authorized by section 
9501(c)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended; and for nonrepayable ad- 
vances to the Unemployment Trust Fund as 
authorized by section 8509 of title 5, United 
States Code, and section 104(d) of Public Law 
102-164, and section 5 of Public Law 103-6, 
and to the Federal unemployment benefits 
and allowances” account, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1997, $369,000,000. 

In addition, for making repayable advances 
to the Black Lung Disability Trust Fund in 
the current fiscal year after September 15, 
1996, for costs incurred by the Black Lung 
Disability Trust Fund in the current fiscal 
year, such sums as may be necessary. 
ADVANCES TO THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AD- 

MINISTRATION ACCOUNT OF THE UNEMPLOY- 

MENT TRUST FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

Amounts remaining unobligated under this 
heading as of September 30, 1995, are hereby 
rescinded. 

PAYMENTS TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 
AND OTHER FUNDS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts remaining unobligated 
under this heading as of September 30, 1995, 
$250,000,000 are hereby rescinded. 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

For expenses of administering employment 
and training programs and for carrying out 
section 908 of the Social Security Act, 
$83,054,000, together with not to exceed 
$40,793,000, which may be expended from the 
Employment Security Administration ac- 
count in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 

PENSION AND WELFARE BENEFITS 
ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for Pension and 
Welfare Benefits Administration, $65,198,000. 

PENSION BENEFIT GUARANTY CORPORATION 

PENSION BENEFIT GUARANTY CORPORATION 

FUND 

The Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 

is authorized to make such expenditures, in- 
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cluding financial assistance authorized by 
section 104 of Public Law 96-364, within lim- 
its of funds and borrowing authority avail- 
able to such Corporation, and in accord with 
law, and to make such contracts and com- 
mitments without regard to fiscal year limi- 
tations as provided by section 104 of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, as amend- 
ed (31 U.S.C. 9104), as may be necessary in 
carrying out the program through Septem- 
ber 30, 1996, for such Corporation: Provided, 
That not to exceed $10,603,000 shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses of the Cor- 
poration: Provided further, That expenses of 
such Corporation in connection with the col- 
lection of premiums, the termination of pen- 
sion plans, for the acquisition, protection or 
management, and investment of trust assets, 
and for benefits administration services 
shall be considered as non-administrative ex- 
penses for the purposes hereof, and excluded 
from the above limitation. 

EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for the Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, including 
reimbursement to State, Federal, and local 
agencies and their employees for inspection 
services rendered, $254,756,000, together with 
$978,000 which may be expended from the 
Special Fund in accordance with sections 
3900) and 44(j) of the Longshore and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized to ac- 
cept, retain, and spend, until expended, in 
the name of the Department of Labor, all 
sums of money ordered to be paid to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, in accordance with the 
terms of the Consent Judgment in Civil Ac- 
tion No. 91-0027 of the United States District 
Court for the District of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands (May 21, 1992): Provided further, 
That the Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
establish and, in accordance with 31 U.S.C. 
3302, collect and deposit in the Treasury fees 
for processing applications and issuing cer- 
tificates under sections 11(d) and 14 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed (29 U.S.C. 211(d) and 214) and for process- 
ing applications and issuing registrations 
under Title I of the Migrant and Seasonal 
Agricultural Worker Protection Act, 29 
U.S.C. 1801 et seq. 

SPECIAL BENEFITS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the payment of compensation, bene- 
fits, and expenses (except administrative ex- 
penses) accruing during the current or any 
prior fiscal year authorized by title 5, chap- 
ter 81 of the United States Code; continu- 
ation of benefits as provided for under the 
head “Civilian War Benefits” in the Federal 
Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1947; the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944; and sections 4(c) and 
5(f) of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2012); and 50 per centum of the addi- 
tional compensation and benefits required by 
section 10(h) of the Longshore and Harbor 
Workers' Compensation Act, as amended, 
$218,000,000 together with such amounts as 
may be necessary to be charged to the subse- 
quent year appropriation for the payment of 
compensation and other benefits for any pe- 
riod subsequent to August 15 of the current 
year: Provided, That such sums as are nec- 
essary may be used under section 8104 of title 
5, United States Code, by the Secretary to 
reimburse an employer, who is not the em- 
ployer at the time of injury, for portions of 
the salary of a reemployed, disabled bene- 
ficiary: Provided further, That balances of re- 
imbursements unobligated on September 30, 
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1995, shall remain available until expended 
for the payment of compensation, benefits, 
and expenses: Provided further, That in addi- 
tion there shall be transferred to this appro- 
priation from the Postal Service and from 
any other corporation or instrumentality re- 
quired under section 8147(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, to pay an amount for its fair 
share of the cost of administration, such 
sums as the Secretary of Labor determines 
to be the cost of administration for employ- 
ees of such fair share entities through Sep- 
tember 30, 1996: Provided further, That of 
those funds transferred to this account from 
the fair share entities to pay the cost of ad- 
ministration, $19,383,000 shall be made avail- 
able to the Secretary of Labor for expendi- 
tures relating to capital improvements in 
support of Federal Employees' Compensation 
Act administration, and the balance of such 
funds shall be paid into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts: Provided further, That 
the Secretary may require that any person 
filing a notice of injury or a claim for bene- 
fits under Subchapter 5, U.S.C., chapter 81, 
or under subchapter 33, U.S.C. 901, et seq. 
(the Longshore and Harbor Workers' Com- 
pensation Act, as amended), provide as part 
of such notice and claim, such identifying in- 
formation (including Social Security ac- 
count number) as such regulations may pre- 
Scribe. 
BLACK LUNG DISABILITY TRUST FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For payments from the Black Lung Dis- 
ability Trust Fund, $996,763,000, of which 
$949,494,000 shall be available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997, for payment of all benefits as au- 
thorized by section 9501(d) (1), (2), (4), and (7), 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, and interest on advances as au- 
thorized by section 9501(c)(2) of that Act, and 
of which $27,350,000 shall be available for 
transfer to Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration, Salaries and Expenses, and 
$19,621,000 for transfer to Departmental Man- 
agement, Salaries and Expenses, and $298,000 
for transfer to Departmental Management, 
Office of Inspector General, for expenses of 
operation and administration of the Black 
Lung Benefits program as authorized by sec- 
tion 9501(d)(5)(A) of that Act: Provided, That 
in addition, such amounts as may be nec- 
essary may be charged to the subsequent 
year appropriation for the payment of com- 
pensation, interest, or other benefits for any 
period subsequent to August 15 of the cur- 
rent year: Provided further, That in addition 
such amounts shall be paid from this fund 
into miscellaneous receipts as the Secretary 
of the Treasury determines to be the admin- 
istrative expenses of the Department of the 
Treasury for administering the fund during 
the current fiscal year, as authorized by sec- 
tion 9501(4)(5)(B) of that Act. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration, 
$288,985,000 including not to exceed $70,615,000 
which shall be the maximum amount avail- 
able for grants to States under section 23(g) 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Act, 
which grants shall be no less than fifty per- 
cent of the costs of State occupational safety 
and health programs required to be incurred 
under plans approved by the Secretary under 
section 18 of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970; and, in addition, notwith- 
standing 31 U.S.C. 3302, the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration may re- 
tain up to $750,000 per fiscal year of training 
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institute course tuition fees, otherwise au- 
thorized by law to be collected, and may uti- 
lize such sums for occupational safety and 
health training and education grants: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds appropriated 
under this paragraph shall be obligated or 
expended to prescribe, issue, administer, or 
enforce any standard, rule, regulation, or 
order under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 which is applicable to any 
person who is engaged in a farming operation 
which does not maintain a temporary labor 
camp and employs ten or fewer employees: 
Provided further, 'That no funds appropriated 
under this paragraph shall be obligated or 
expended to administer or enforce any stand- 
ard, rule, regulation, or order under the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 
with respect to any employer of ten or fewer 
employees who is included within a category 
having an occupational injury lost workday 
case rate, at the most precise Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Code for which such 
data are published, less than the national av- 
erage rate as such rates are most recently 
published by the Secretary, acting through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in accord- 
ance with section 24 of that Act (29 U.S.C. 
673), except— 

(1) to provide, as authorized by such Act, 
consultation, technical assistance, edu- 
cational and training services, and to con- 
duct surveys and studies; 

(2) to conduct an inspection or investiga- 
tion in response to an employee complaint, 
to issue a citation for violations found dur- 
ing such inspection, and to assess a penalty 
for violations which are not corrected within 
a reasonable abatement period and for any 
willful violations found; 

(3) to take any action authorized by such 
Act with respect to imminent dangers; 

(4) to take any action authorized by such 
Act with respect to health hazards; 

(5) to take any action authorized by such 
Act with respect to a report of an employ- 
ment accident which is fatal to one or more 
employees or which results in hospitaliza- 
tion of two or more employees, and to take 
any action pursuant to such investigation 
authorized by such Act; and 

(6) to take any action authorized by such 
Act with respect to complaints of discrimi- 
nation against employees for exercising 
rights under such Act: 


Provided further, That the foregoing proviso 
shall not apply to any person who is engaged 
in a farming operation which does not main- 
tain a temporary labor camp and employs 
ten or fewer employees. 
MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for the Mine Safety 
and Health Administration, $196,673,000, in- 
cluding purchase and bestowal of certificates 
and trophies in connection with mine rescue 
and first-aid work, and the hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; the Secretary is authorized 
to accept lands, buildings, equipment, and 
other contributions from public and private 
sources and to prosecute projects in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, Federal, State, or 
private; the Mine Safety and Health Admin- 
istration is authorized to promote health 
and safety education and training in the 
mining community through cooperative pro- 
grams with States, industry, and safety asso- 
ciations; and any funds avatlable to the De- 
partment may be used, with the approval of 
the Secretary, to provide for the costs of 
mine rescue and survival operations in the 
event of a major disaster: Provided, That 
none of the funds appropriated under this 
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paragraph shall be obligated or expended to 
carry out section 115 of the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Act of 1977 or to carry out 
that portion of section 104(g)(1) of such Act 
relating to the enforcement of any training 
requirements, with respect to shell dredging, 
or with respect to any sand, gravel, surface 
stone, surface clay, colloidal phosphate, or 
surface limestone mine. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, including advances or re- 
imbursements to State, Federal, and local 
agencies and their employees for services 
rendered, $292,462,000, of which $11,549,000 
shall be for expenses of revising the Con- 
sumer Price Index and shall remain available 
until September 30, 1997, together with not 
to exceed $49,997,000, which may be expended 
from the Employment Security Administra- 
tion account in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for Departmental 
Management, including the hire of three se- 
dans, and including up to $4,358,000 for the 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
People With Disabilities, $140,077,000; to- 
gether with not to exceed $303,000, which 
may be expended from the Employment Se- 
curity Administration account in the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund: Provided, That no 
funds made available by this Act may be 
used by the Solicitor of Labor to participate 
in a review in any United States court of ap- 
peals of any decision made by the Benefits 
Review Board under Section 21 of the 
Longshore and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act (33 U.S.C. 921) where such participa- 
tion is precluded by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in Director, Of- 
fice of Workers’ Compensation Programs v. 
Newport News Shipbuilding, 115 S. Ct. 1278, 
(1995): Provided further, That no funds made 
available by this Act may be used by the 
Secretary of Labor after September 12, 1996, 
to review a decision under the Longshore and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (33 
U.S.C. 901 et seq.) that has been appealed and 
that has been pending before the Benefits 
Review Board for more than 12 months: Pro- 
vided further, That any such decision pending 
& review by the Benefits Review Board for 
more than one year shall, if not acted upon 
by the Board before September 12, 1996, be 
considered affirmed by the Benefits Review 
Board on that date, and shall be considered 
the final order of the Board for purposes of 
obtaining a review in the United States 
courts of appeals: Provided further, That be- 
ginning on September 13, 1996, the Benefits 
Review Board shall make a decision on an 
appeal of a decision under the Longshore and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (33 
U.S.C. 901 et seq.) not later than 1 year after 
the date the appeal to the Benefits Review 
Board was filed; however, if the Benefits Re- 
view Board fails to make a decision within 
the l-year period, the decision under review 
shall be considered the final order of the 
Board for purposes of obtaining a review in 
the United States courts of appeals. 

WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


The language under this heading in Public 
Law 85-67, as amended, is further amended 
by adding the following before the last pe- 
riod: “: Provided further, That within the 
Working Capital Fund, there is established 
an Investment in Reinvention Fund (IRF), 
which shall be available to invest in projects 
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of the Department designed to produce meas- 
urable improvements in agency efficiency 
and significant taxpayer savings. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the Sec- 
retary of Labor may retain up to $3,900,000 of 
the unobligated balances in the Depart- 
ment’s annual Salaries and Expenses ac- 
counts as of September 30, 1995, and transfer 
those amounts to the IRF to provide the ini- 
tial capital for the IRF, to remain available 
until expended, to make loans to agencies of 
the Department for projects designed to en- 
hance productivity and generate cost sav- 
ings. Such loans shall be repaid to the IRF 
no later than September 30 of the fiscal year 
following the fiscal year in which the project 
is completed. Such repayments shall be de- 
posited in the IRF, to be available without 
further appropriation action.” 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


Not to exceed $170,390,000 may be derived 
from the Employment Security Administra- 
tion account in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund to carry out the provisions of 38 U.S.C. 
4100-4110A and 4321-4327, and Public Law 103- 
353, and which shall be available for obliga- 
tion by the States through December 31, 1996. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
Inspector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $44,426,000, together with not to ex- 
ceed $3,615,000, which may be expended from 
the Employment Security Administration 
account in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 101. None of the funds appropriated in 
this title for the Job Corps shall be used to 
pay the compensation of an individual, ei- 
ther as direct costs or any proration as an 
indirect cost, at a rate in excess of $125,000. 

SEC. 102. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration to pro- 
mulgate or issue any proposed or final stand- 
ard or guideline regarding ergonomic protec- 
tion. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to limit the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration from conducting any 
peer reviewed risk assessment activity re- 
garding ergonomics, including conducting 
peer reviews of the scientific basis for estab- 
lishing any standard or guideline, direct or 
contracted research, or other activity nec- 
essary to fully establish the scientific basis 
for promulgating any standard or guideline 
on ergonomic protection. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


SEC. 103. Not to exceed 1 percent of any ap- 
propriation made available for the current 
fiscal year for the Department of Labor in 
this Act may be transferred between such ap- 
propriations, but no such appropriation shall 
be increased by more than 3 percent by any 
such transfers: Provided, That the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both Houses of Congress 
are notified at least fifteen days in advance 
of any transfers. 

This title may be cited as the Department 
of Labor Appropriations Act, 1996”. 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 


HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 
For carrying out titles II, III, VII, VIII, X, 
XVI, XIX, and XXVI of the Public Health 
Service Act, section 427(a) of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, title V of 
the Social Security Act, the Health Care 
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Quality Improvement Act of 1986, as amend- 
ed, Public Law 101-527, and the Native Ha- 
waiian Health Care Act of 1988, as amended, 
$2,954,864,000, of which $411,000 shall remain 
available until expended for interest sub- 
sidies on loan guarantees made prior to fis- 
cal year 1981 under part B of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act: Provided, That 
the Division of Federal Occupational Health 
may utilize personal services contracting to 
employ professional management/adminis- 
trative, and occupational health profes- 
sionals: Provided further, That of the funds 
made available under this heading, $858,000 
shall be available until expended for facili- 
ties renovations at the Gillis W. Long Han- 
sen’s Disease Center: Provided further, That 
in addition to fees authorized by section 
427(b) of the Health Care Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1986, fees shall be collected for 
the full disclosure of information under the 
Act sufficient to recover the full costs of op- 
erating the National Practitioner Data 
Bank, and shall remain available until ex- 
pended to carry out that Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That no more than $5,000,000 is avail- 
able for carrying out the provisions of Public 
Law 102-501 as amended: Provided further, 
That of the funds made available under this 
heading, $193,349,000 shall be for the program 
under title X of the Public Health Service 
Act to provide for voluntary family planning 
projects: Provided further, That amounts pro- 
vided to said projects under such title shall 
not be expended for abortions, that all preg- 
nancy counseling shall be nondirective, and 
that such amounts shall not be expended for 
any activity (including the publication or 
distribution of literature) that in any way 
tends to promote public support or opposi- 
tion to any legislative proposal or candidate 
for public office: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
funds made available under this heading may 
be used to continue operating the Council on 
Graduate Medical Education established by 
section 301 of Public Law 102-408: Provided 
further, That the Secretary shall use 
amounts available for section 2603(b) of the 
Public Health Service Act as necessary to 
ensure that fiscal year 1996 grant awards 
made under section 2603(a) of such Act to eli- 
gible areas that received such grants in fis- 
cal year 1995 are not less than the fiscal year 
1995 level: Provided further, That of the 
amounts available for Area Health Edu- 
cation Centers, $24,125,000 shall be for section 
746(1)1XA) of the Health Professions Edu- 
cation Extension Amendments of 1992, not- 
withstanding section 746(i)(1)(C). 
MEDICAL FACILITIES GUARANTEE AND LOAN 
FUND 
FEDERAL INTEREST SUBSIDIES FOR MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 


For carrying out subsections (d) and (e) of 
section 1602 of the Public Health Service Act, 
$8,000,000, together with any amounts re- 
ceived by the Secretary in connection with 
loans and loan guarantees under title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act, to be avail- 
able without fiscal year limitation for the 
payment of interest subsidies. During the fis- 
cal year, no commitments for direct loans or 
loan guarantees shall be made. 

HEALTH EDUCATION ASSISTANCE LOANS 
PROGRAM 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, such 
sums aS may be necessary to carry out the 
purpose of the „as authorized by 
title VII of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended: Provided, That such costs, includ- 
ing the cost of modifying such loans, shall be 
as defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
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Budget Act of 1974: Provided further, That 
these funds are available to subsidize gross 
obligations for the total loan principal any 
part of which is to be guaranteed at not to 
exceed $210,000,000. In addition, for adminis- 
trative expenses to carry out the guaranteed 
loan program, $2,688,000. 

VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION PROGRAM 

TRUST FUND 

For payments from the Vaccine Injury 
Compensation Program 'Trust Fund, such 
sums as may be necessary for claims associ- 
ated with vaccine-related injury or death 
with respect to vaccines administered after 
September 30, 1988, pursuant to subtitle 2 of 
title XXI of the Public Health Service Act, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That for necessary administrative expenses, 
not to exceed $3,000,000 shall be available 
from the Trust Fund to the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION 

For payment of claims resolved by the 
United States Court of Federal Claims relat- 
ed to the administration of vaccines before 
October 1, 1988, $110,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 

For carrying out titles V and XIX of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
substance abuse and mental health services, 
the Protection and Advocacy for Mentally Ill 
Individuals Act of 1986, and section 301 of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
program management, $1,800,469,000. 

RETIREMENT PAY AND MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

For retirement pay and medical benefits of 
Public Health Service Commissioned Officers 
as authorized by law, and for payments 
under the Retired Serviceman's Family Pro- 
tection Plan and Survivor Benefit Plan and 
for medical care of dependents and retired 
personnel under the Dependents' Medical 
Care Act (10 U.S.C. ch. 55), and for payments 
pursuant to section 229(b) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 429(b)), such amounts as 
may be required during the current fiscal 
year. 

AGENCY FOR HEALTH CARE POLICY AND 
RESEARCH 
HEALTH CARE POLICY AND RESEARCH 

For carrying out titles III and IX of the 
Public Health Service Act, and part A of 
title XI of the Social Security Act, 
$65,390,000; in addition, amounts received 
from Freedom of Information Act fees, reim- 
bursable and interagency agreements, and 
the sale of data tapes shall be credited to 
this appropriation and shall remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That the 
amount made available pursuant to section 
926(b) of the Public Health Service Act shall 
not exceed $63,080,000. 

HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR MEDICAID 


For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, titles XI and XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, $55,094,355,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

For making, after May 31, 1996, payments 
to States under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act for the last quarter of fiscal year 
1996 for unanticipated costs, incurred for the 
current fiscal year, such sums as may be nec- 


essary. 
For making payments to States under title 
XIX of the Social Security Act for the first 
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quarter of fiscal year 1997, $26,155,350,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

Payment under title XIX may be made for 
any quarter with respect to a State plan or 
plan amendment in effect during such quar- 
ter, if submitted in or prior to such quarter 
and approved in that or any subsequent quar- 
ter. 

PAYMENTS TO HEALTH CARE TRUST FUNDS 

For payment to the Federal Hospital In- 
surance and the Federal Supplementary 
Medical Insurance Trust Funds, as provided 
under sections 217(g) and 1844 of the Social 
Security Act, sections 103(c) and 111(d) of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965, section 
278(a) of Public Law 97-248, and for adminis- 
trative expenses incurred pursuant to sec- 
tion 201(g) of the Social Security Act, 
$63,313,000,000. 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, titles XI, XVIII, and XIX of the Social 
Security Act, and title XIII of the Public 
Health Service Act, the Clinical Laboratory 
Improvement Amendments of 1988, and sec- 
tion 4005(e) of Public Law 100-203, not to ex- 
ceed $2,111,406,000, together with all funds 
collected in accordance with section 353 of 
the Public Health Service Act, the latter 
funds to remain available until expended, to- 
gether with such sums as may be collected 
from authorized user fees and the sale of 
data, which shall remain available until ex- 
pended, the $2,111,406,000, to be transferred to 
this appropriation as authorized by section 
201(g) of the Social Security Act, from the 
Federal Hospital Insurance and the Federal 
Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust 
Funds: Provided, That all funds derived in ac- 
cordance with 31 U.S.C. 9701 from organiza- 
tions established under title XIII of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act are to be credited to 
this appropriation. 

HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATION LOAN AND 
LOAN GUARANTEE FUND 

For carrying out subsections (d) and (e) of 
section 1308 of the Public Health Service Act, 
any amounts received by the Secretary in 
connection with loans and loan guarantees 
under title XIII of the Public Health Service 
Act, to be available without fiscal year limi- 
tation for the payment of outstanding obli- 
gations. During fiscal year 1996, no commit- 
ments for direct loans or loan guarantees 
shall be made. 

ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
FAMILY SUPPORT PAYMENTS TO STATES 

For making payments to States or other 
non-Federal entities, except as otherwise 
provided, under titles I, IV-A (other than 
section 402(g)(6)) and D, X, XI, XIV, and XVI 
of the Social Security Act, and the Act of 
July 5, 1960 (24 U.S.C. ch. 9), $13,614,307,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

For making, after May 31 of the current 
fiscal year, payments to States or other non- 
Federal entities under titles I, IV-A and D, 
X, XI, XIV, and XVI of the Social Security 
Act, for the last three months of the current 
year for unanticipated costs, incurred for the 
current fiscal year, such sums as may be nec- 
essary 


For making payments to States or other 
non-Federal entities under titles I, IV-A 
(other than section 402(g)(6) and D, X, XI, 
XIV, and XVI of the Social Security Act and 
the Act of July 5, 1960 (24 U.S.C. ch. 9) for the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1997, $4,800,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND BASIC SKILLS 

For carrying out aid to families with de- 
pendent children work programs, as author- 
ized by part F of title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, $1,000,000,000. 
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LOW INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 
(INCLUDING RESCISSION) 


Of the funds made available beginning on 
October 1, 1995 under this heading in Public 
Law 103-333, $100,000,000 are hereby rescinded. 

For making payments under title XXVI of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, $1,000,000,000, to be available for obliga- 
tion in the period October 1, 1996 through 
September 30, 1997. 

For making payments under title XXVI of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, an additional $300,000,000 to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That all 
of the funds available under this paragraph 
are hereby designated by Congress to be 
emergency requirements pursuant to section 
251(b(2YXD) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985: Pro- 
vided further, That these funds shall be made 
available only after submission to Congress 
of a formal budget request by the President 
that includes designation of the entire 
amount of the request as an ernergency re- 
quirement as defined in the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 

REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE 

For making payments for refugee and en- 
trant assistance activities authorized by 
title IV of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and section 501 of the Refugee Education 
Assistance Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-422), 
$397,872,000: Provided, That funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 414(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act under Public 
Law 103-112 for fiscal year 1994 shall be avail- 
&ble for the costs of assistance provided and 
other activities conducted in such year and 
in fiscal years 1995 and 1996. 

CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT 

For carrying out sections 658A through 
658R of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981 (The Child Care and Development 
Block Grant Act of 1990), $934,642,000, which 
shall be available for obligation under the 
same statutory terms and conditions appli- 
cable in the prior fiscal year. 

SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT 

For making grants to States pursuant to 
section 2002 of the Social Security Act, 
$2,380,000,000: Provided, That notwithstanding 
section 2003(c) of such Act, the amount speci- 
fied for allocation under such section for fis- 
cal year 1996 shall be $2,380,000,000. 

CHILDREN AND FAMILIES SERVICES PROGRAMS 


For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act, the Developmental Disabilities Assist- 
ance and Bill of Rights Act, the Head Start 
Act, the Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment Act, the Family Violence Prevention 
and Services Act, the Native American Pro- 
grams Act of 1974, title II of Public Law 95- 
266 (adoption opportunities), the Temporary 
Child Care for Children with Disabilities and 
Crisis Nurseries Act of 1986, the Abandoned 
Infants Assistance Act of 1988, and part B(1) 
of title IV of the Social Security Act; for 
making payments under the Community 
Services Block Grant Act; and for necessary 
administrative expenses to carry out said 
Acts and titles I, IV, X, XI, XIV, XVI, and 
XX of the Social Security Act, the Act of 
July 5, 1960 (24 U.S.C. ch. 9), the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, title IV of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, sec- 
tion 501 of the Refugee Education Assistance 
Act of 1980, and section 126 and titles IV and 
V of Public Law 100-485, $4,585,546,000; of 
which $435,463,000 shall be for making pay- 
ments under the Community Services Block 
Grant Act: Provided, 'That to the extent Com- 
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munity Services Block Grant funds are dis- 
tributed as grant funds by a State to an eli- 
gible entity as provided under the Act, and 
have not been expended by such entity, they 
shall remain with such entity for carryover 
into the next fiscal year for expenditure by 
such entity consistent with program pur- 
poses. 

In addition, $21,358,000, to be derived from 
the Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, for 
carrying out sections 40155, 40211, 40241, and 
40251 of Public Law 103-322. 


FAMILY PRESERVATION AND SUPPORT 
For carrying out section 430 of the Social 
Security Act, $225,000,000. 
PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR FOSTER CARE AND 
ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 


For making payments to States or other 
non-Federal entities, under title IV-E of the 
Social Security Act, $4,322,238,000. 

ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
AGING SERVICES PROGRAMS 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, the Older Americans Act of 
1965, as amended, $831,027,000: Provided, That 
notwithstanding section 308(b)1) of such 
Act, the amounts available to each State for 
administration of the State plan under title 
II of such Act shall be reduced not more 
than 5 percent below the amount that was 
available to such State for such purpose for 
fiscal year 1995. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided, for general departmental manage- 
ment, including hire of six medium sedans, 
and for carrying out titles III, XVII, XX, and 
XXI of the Public Health Service Act, 
$129,499,000, together with $6,628,000, to be 
transferred and expended as authorized by 
section 201(g)1) of the Social Security Act 
from the Hospital Insurance Trust Fund and 
the Supplemental Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For expenses necessary for the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $58,492,000, together with not to ex- 
ceed $20,670,000, to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(g)1) of 
the Social Security Act from the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund and the Supplemental 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund, together with 
any funds, to remain available until ex- 
pended, that represent the equitable share 
from the forfeiture of property in investiga- 
tions in which the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral participated, and which are transferred 
to the Office of the Inspector General by the 
Department of Justice, the Department of 
the Treasury, or the United States Postal 
Service. 

OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


For expenses necessary for the Office for 
Civil Rights, $16,153,000, together with not to 
exceed $3,314,000, to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(g)(1) of 
the Social Security Act from the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund and the Supplemental 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund. 

POLICY RESEARCH 


For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, research studies under section 
1110 of the Social Security Act, $9,000,000. 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
EMERGENCY FUND 

For expenses necessary to prepare to re- 

spond to the health and medical con- 
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sequences of nuclear, chemical, or biologic 
attack in the United States, $7,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended and, in addi- 
tion, for clinical trials, applying imaging 
technology used for missile guidance and 
target recognition to new uses improving the 
early detection of breast cancer, $2,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 201. Funds appropriated in this title 
shall be available for not to exceed $37,000 for 
official reception and representation ex- 
penses when specifically approved by the 
Secretary. 

SEC. 202. The Secretary shall make avail- 
able through assignment not more than 60 
employees of the Public Health Service to 
assist in child survival activities and to 
work in AIDS programs through and with 
funds provided by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund or 
the World Health Organization. 

SEC. 208. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act may be used to implement 
section 399L(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act. 

SEC. 204. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be used to withhold pay- 
ment to any State under the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act by reason of 
a determination that the State is not in 
compliance with section 1340.2(d)(2)(ii) of 
title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
This provision expires upon the date of en- 
actment of the reauthorization of the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act or 
upon September 30, 1996, whichever occurs 
first. 

SEC. 205. None of the funds appropriated in 
this or any other Act for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Administration shall 
be used to pay the salary of an individual, 
through a grant or other extramural mecha- 
nism, at a rate in excess of $125,000 per year. 

Sec. 206. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be expended pursuant to sec- 
tion 241 of the Public Health Service Act, ex- 
cept for funds specifically provided for in 
this Act, prior to the Secretary’s preparation 
and submission of a report to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate and of the 
House detailing the planned uses of such 
funds. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Sec. 207. Of the funds appropriated or oth- 
erwise made available for the Department of 
Health and Human Services, General Depart- 
mental Management, for fiscal year 1996, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
shall transfer to the Office of the Inspector 
General such sums as may be necessary for 
any expenses with respect to the provision of 
security protection for the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

SEC. 208. Notwithstanding section 106 of 
Public Law 104-91, appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention shall be 
available for fiscal year 1996 as specified in 
section 101 of Public Law 104-91. 

(RESCISSION) 

SEC. 209. Of the amounts made available 
under the account heading Disease Control, 
Research, and Training" under the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services in Pub- 
lic Law 103-333, Public Law 103-112, and Pub- 
lic Law 102-394 for immunization activities, 
$53,000,000 are hereby rescinded. 

Sec. 210. Of the funds provided for the ac- 
count heading Disease Control, Research, 
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and Training“ in Public Law 104-91. 
$31,642,000, to be derived from the Violent 
Crime Reduction Trust Fund, is hereby 
available for carrying out sections 40151, 
40261, and 40293 of Public Law 103-322 not- 
withstanding any provision of Public Law 
104-91. 

SEC. 211. The Director of the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention may redirect 
the total amount made available under the 
authority of Public Law 101-502, section 3, 
dated November 3, 1990, to activities the Di- 
rector may so designate: Provided, That the 
Congress is to be notified promptly of any 
such transfer. 
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SEC. 212. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act or of Public Law 104-91, the 
Director of the Office of AIDS Research, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, in consultation 
with the Director, National Institutes of 
Health, may transfer up to 3 percent among 
Institutes from the total amounts identified 
in each Institute for AIDS research: Pro- 
vided, That such transfers shall be within 30 
days of enactment of this Act and be based 
on the scientific priorities established in the 
plan developed by the Director in accordance 
with section 2353 of Public Law 103-43: Pro- 
vided further, That the Congress is promptly 
notified of the transfer. 

SEC. 213. If the Secretary fails to approve 
the application for waivers related to the Or- 
egon Option, a comprehensive strategy to 
transform welfare into a network of services 
to help recipients move quickly to employ- 
ment, a request under section 1115 of the So- 
cial Security Act submitted by the Oregon 
Department of Human Services on July 3, 
1995, by the date of enactment of this Act, 
notwithstanding the Secretary's authority 
to approve the application under such sec- 
tion, the application shall be deemed ap- 
proved. 

This title may be cited as the Department 
of Health and Human Services Appropria- 
tions Act, 1996". 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATION REFORM 


For carrying out activities authorized by 
titles III and IV of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, $385,000,000, of which $290,000,000 
for the Goals 2000: Educate America Act and 
$95,000,000 for the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act which shall become available on 
July 1, 1996, and remain available through 
September 30, 1997: Provided, That notwith- 
standing section 311(e) of Public Law 103-227, 
the Secretary is authorized to grant up to six 
additional State education agencies author- 
ity to waive Federal statutory or regulatory 
requirements for fiscal year 1996 and suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. 

EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


For carrying out title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and 
section 418A of the Higher Education Act, 
$6,513,511,000, of which $6,497,172,000 shall be- 
come available on July 1, 1996 and shall re- 
main available through September 30, 1997: 
Provided, 'T'hat $5,266,863,000 shall be available 
for basic grants under section 1124: Provided 
further, That up to $3,500,000 of these funds 
shall be available to the Secretary on Octo- 
ber 1, 1995, to obtain updated local-edu- 
cational-agency-level census poverty data 
from the Bureau of the Census: Provided fur- 
ther, That $692,341,000 shall be available for 
concentration grants under section 1124(A) 
&nd $3,370,000 shall be available for evalua- 
tions under section 1501. 
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IMPACT AID 

For carrying out programs of financial as- 
sistance to federally affected schools author- 
ized by title VIII of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, $691,159,000, of 
which $581,170,000 shall be for basic support 
payments under section 8003(b), $40,000,000 
shall be for payments for children with dis- 
abilities under section 8003(d), $50,000,000, to 
remain available until expended, shall be for 
payments under section 8003(f), $5,000,000 
shall be for construction under section 8007, 
and $14,989,000 shall be for Federal property 
payments under section 8002. 

SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


For carrying out school improvement ac- 
tivities authorized by titles II, IV-A-1, V-A, 
VI, VII-B, and titles IX, X and XIII of the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless As- 
sistance Act; and the Civil Rights Act of 
1964; $948,987,000 of which $775,760,000 shall be- 
come available on July 1, 1996, and remain 
available through September 30, 1997: Pro- 
vided, That of the amount appropriated, 
$275,000,000 shall be for Eisenhower profes- 
sional development State grants under title 
II-B and $275,000,000 shall be for innovative 
education program strategies State grants 
under title VI-A: Provided further, That not 
less than $3,000,000 shall be for innovative 
programs under section 5111. 

BILINGUAL AND IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, bilingual and immigrant edu- 
cation activities authorized by title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, without regard to section 7103(b), 
$150,000,000 of which $50,000,000 shall be for 
immigrant education programs authorized 
by part C: Provided, That State educational 
agencies may use all, or any part of, their 
part C allocation for competitive grants to 
local educational agencies. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

For carrying out parts B, C, D, E, F, G, and 
H and section 610()(2XC) of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, 
$3,245,447,000, of which $3,000,000,000 shall be- 
come available for obligation on July 1, 1996, 
and shall remain available through Septem- 
ber 30, 1997: Provided, That the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands and the Federated 
States of Micronesia shall be considered ju- 
risdictions for the purposes of section 
611(e)(1), of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding section 621(e) funds made 
available for section 621 shall be distributed 
among each of the regional centers and the 
Federal center in proportion to the amount 
that each such center received in fiscal year 
1995. 

REHABILITATION SERVICES AND DISABILITY 

RESEARCH 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
the Technology-Related Assistance for Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Act, and the Helen 
Keller National Center Act, as amended, 
$2,452,620,000. 

SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR PERSONS WITH 

DISABILITIES 

AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 

For carrying out the Act of March 3, 1879, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 101 et seq.), $6,680,000. 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 

For the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf under titles I and II of the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf Act of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 4301 
et seq.), $42,180,000: Provided, That from the 
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amount available, the Institute may at its 

discretion use funds for the endowment pro- 

gram as authorized under section 207. 
GALLAUDET UNIVERSITY 

For the Kendall Demonstration Elemen- 
tary School, the Model Secondary School for 
the Deaf, and the partial support of Gallau- 
det University under titles I and II of the 
Education of the Deaf Act of 1986 (20 U.S.C. 
4301 et seq.), $77,629,000: Provided, That from 
the amount available, the University may at 
its discretion use funds for the endowment 
program as authorized under section 207. 

VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act, the Adult Education Act, and the Na- 
tional Literacy Act of 1991, $1,257,134,000, of 
which $4,869,000 shall be for the National In- 
stitute for Literacy; and of which 
$1,254,215,000 shall become available on July 
1, 1996 and shall remain available through 
September 30, 1997: Provided, That of the 
amounts made available under the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act, $5,000,000 shall be for na- 
tional programs under title IV without re- 
gard to section 451 and $350,000 shall be for 
evaluations under section 346(b) of the Act 
and no funds shall be available for State 
councils under section 112. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

For carrying out subparts 1, 3, and 4 of part 
A, part C, and part E of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
$6,389,290,000, which shall remain available 
through September 30, 1997: Provided, That 
notwithstanding section 401(a)(1) of the Act, 
there shall be not to exceed 3,634,000 Pell 
Grant recipients in award year 1995-1996. 

The maximum Pell Grant for which a stu- 
dent shall be eligible during award year 1996- 
1997 shall be $2,440: Provided, That notwith- 
standing section 401(g) of the Act, as amend- 
ed, if the Secretary determines, prior to pub- 
lication of the payment schedule for award 
year 1996-1997, that the $5,038,000,000 included 
within this appropriation for Pell Grant 
awards for award year 1996-1997, and any 
funds available from the fiscal year 1995 ap- 
propriation for Pell Grant awards, are insuf- 
ficient to satisfy fully all such awards for 
which students are eligible, as calculated 
under section 401(b) of the Act, the amount 
paid for each such award shall be reduced by 
either a fixed or variable percentage, or by a 
fixed dollar amount, as determined in ac- 
cordance with a schedule of reductions estab- 
lished by the Secretary for this purpose. 

FEDERAL FAMILY EDUCATION LOAN PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 

For Federal administrative expenses to 
carry out guaranteed student loans author- 
ized by title IV, part B, of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, as amended, $30,066,000. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, parts A and B of title III, 
without regard to section 360(a)(1)(B)(ii), 
chapters I and II of subpart 2 and subpart 6 
of part A of title IV, subpart 2 of part E of 
title V, parts A, B and C of title VI, title VII, 
parts C, D, and G of title IX, part A and sub- 
part 1 of part B of title X, and part A of title 
XI of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, Public Law 102-423, and the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961; $836,964,000, of which $16,712,000 for in- 
terest subsidies under title VII of the Higher 
Education Act, as amended, shall remain 
available until expended: Provided, That not- 
withstanding sections 419D, 419E, and 419H of 
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the Higher Education Act, as amended, 
scholarships made under title IV, part A, 
subpart 6 shall be prorated to maintain the 
same number of new scholarships in fiscal 
year 1996 as in fiscal year 1995. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For partial support of Howard University 
(20 U.S.C. 121 et seq.), $174,671,000: Provided, 
That from the amount available, the Univer- 
sity may at its discretion use funds for the 
endowment program as authorized under the 
Howard University Endowment Act (Public 
Law 98-480). 

HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES LOANS 


The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
make such expenditures, within the limits of 
funds available under this heading and in ac- 
cord with law, and to make such contracts 
and commitments without regard to fiscal 
year limitation, as provided by section 104 of 
the Government Corporation Control Act (31 
U.S.C. 9104), as may be necessary in carrying 
out the program for the current fiscal year. 

COLLEGE HOUSING AND ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

LOANS PROGRAM 


For administrative expenses to carry out 
the existing direct loan program of college 
housing and academic facilities loans en- 
tered into pursuant to title VII, part C, of 
the Higher Education Act, as amended, 

COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 

Pursuant to title VII, part C of the Higher 
Education Act, as amended, for necessary ex- 
penses of the college housing loans program, 
previously carried out under title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950, the Secretary shall 
make expenditures and enter into contracts 
without regard to fiscal year limitation 
using loan repayments and other resources 
available to this account. Any unobligated 
balances becoming available from fixed fees 
paid into this account pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 
1749d, relating to payment of costs for in- 
spections and site visits, shall be available 
for the operating expenses of this account. 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

CAPITAL FINANCING, PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


The total amount of bonds insured pursu- 
ant to section 724 of title VII, part B of the 
Higher Education Act shall not exceed 
$357,000,000, and the cost, as defined in sec- 
tion 502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, of such bonds shall not exceed zero. 

For administrative expenses to carry out 
the Historically Black College and Univer- 
sity Capital Financing Program entered into 
pursuant to title VII, part B of the Higher 
Education Act, as amended, $166,000. 

EDUCATION RESEARCH, STATISTICS, AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


For carrying out activities authorized by 
the Educational Research, Development, Dis- 
semination, and Improvement Act; the Na- 
tional Education Statistics Act; sections 
2102, 3134, and 3136, parts B, C, and D of title 
III. parts A, B, I, and K. and section 10601 of 
title X, part C of title XIII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, and title VI of the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act, $328,268,000: Provided, That 
$4,000,000 shall be for section 10601 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act: Pro- 
vided further, That $25,000,000 shall be for sec- 
tions 3136 and 3141 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act: Provided further, 
That $51,000,000 shall be for regional labora- 
tories, $5,000,000 shall be for International 
Education Exchange, and $3,000,000 shall be 
for the elementary mathematics and science 
equipment projects under the fund for the 
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improvement of education: Provided further 

That funds shall be used to extend star 

schools partnership projects that received 

continuation grants in fiscal year 1995. 
LIBRARIES 


For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I, II, and III of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act, and 
title II-B of the Higher Education Act, 
$131,505,000, of which $16,369,000 shall be used 
to carry out the provisions of title II of the 
Library Services and Construction Act and 
shall remain available until expended; and 
$2,500,000 shall be for section 222 and 
$2,000,000 shall be for section 223 of the High- 
er Education Act: Provided, That $1,000,000 
Shall be awarded to a nonprofit foundation 
using multi-media technology to document 
and archive not less than 40,000 holocaust 
survivors' testimony: Provided further, That 
$1,000,000 shall be for the continued funding 
of an existing demonstration project making 
information available for public use by con- 
necting Internet to a multistate consortium. 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, the Department of Education 
Organization Act, including rental of con- 
ference rooms in the District of Columbia 
and hire of two passenger motor vehicles, 
$327,319,000. 

OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


For expenses necessary for the Office for 
Civil Rights, as authorized by section 203 of 
the Department of Education Organization 
Act, $55,451,000. 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
Inspector General, as authorized by section 
212 of the Department of Education Organi- 
zation Act, $28,654,000. 

HEADQUARTERS RENOVATION 

For necessary expenses for the renovation 
of the Department of Education head- 
quarters building, $7,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1998. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 301. No funds appropriated in this Act 
may be used for the transportation of stu- 
dents or teachers (or for the purchase of 
equipment for such transportation) in order 
to overcome racial imbalance in any school 
or school system, or for the transportation 
of students or teachers (or for the purchase 
of equipment for such transportation) in 
order to carry out a plan of racial desegrega- 
tion of any school or school system. 

SEC. 302. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used to require, directly or 
indirectly, the transportation of any student 
to & school other than the school which is 
nearest the student's home, except for a stu- 
dent requiring special education, to the 
School offering such special education, in 
order to comply with title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. For the purpose of this 
section an indirect requirement of transpor- 
tation of students includes the transpor- 
tation of students to carry out a plan involv- 
ing the reorganization of the grade structure 
of schools, the pairing of schools, or the clus- 
tering of schools, or any combination of 
grade restructuring, pairing or clustering. 
The prohibition described in this section 
does not include the establishment of mag- 
net schools. 

SEC. 303. No funds appropriated under this 
Act may be used to prevent the implementa- 
tion of programs of voluntary prayer and 
meditation in the public schools. 
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SEc. 304. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, funds available under section 458 
of the Higher Education Act shall not exceed 
$460,000,000 for fiscal year 1996. The Depart- 
ment of Education shall pay (i) administra- 
tive cost allowances owed to guaranty agen- 
cies for fiscal year 1995 estimated at 
$95,000,000. The Department of Education 
shall pay administrative cost allowances to 
guaranty agencies, payable quarterly, cal- 
culated on the basis of 0.85 percent of the 
total principal amount of loans upon which 
insurance was issued on or after October 1, 
1995 by such guaranty agency. Receipt of 
such funds and uses of such funds shall be in 
accordance with section 428(f). 

Notwithstanding section 458 of the Higher 
Education Act, the Secretary may not use 
funds available under that section or any 
other section for subsequent fiscal years for 
administrative expenses of the William D. 
Ford Direct Loan Program during fiscal year 
1996, nor may the Secretary require the re- 
turn of guaranty agency reserve funds during 
fiscal year 1996, except after consultation 
with appropriate committees of Congress. 

No funds available to the Secretary may be 
used for (1) marketing, advertising or pro- 
motion of the William D. Ford Direct Loan 
Program, or for the hiring of advertising 
agencies or other third parties to provide ad- 
vertising services, or (2) payment of adminis- 
trative fees relating to the William D. Ford 
Direct Loan Program to institutions of high- 
er education, or (3) for purposes of conduct- 
ing an evaluation of the William D. Ford Di- 
rect Loan Program except as administered 
by the Advisory Committee on Student Fi- 
nancial Assistance. 

This title may be cited as the “Department 
of Education Appropriations Act, 1996"'. 

TITLE IV—RELATED AGENCIES 
ARMED FORCES RETIREMENT HOME 

For expenses necessary for the Armed 
Forces Retirement Home to operate and 
maintain the United States Soldiers' and 
Airmen's Home and the United States Naval 
Home, to be paid from funds available in the 
Armed Forces Retirement Home Trust Fund, 
$55,971,000, of which $1,954,000 shall remain 
available unti] expended for construction 
and renovation of the physical plants at the 
United States Soldiers' and Airmen's Home 
and the United States Naval Home: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall not be avail- 
able for the payment of hospitalization of 
members of the Soldiers' and Airmen's Home 
in United States Army hospitals at rates in 
excess of those prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army upon recommendation of the 
Board of Commissioners and the Surgeon 
General of the Army. 

CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER SERVICE PROGRAMS, 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the Corporation 
for National and Community Service to 
carry out the provisions of the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act of 1973, as amended, 
$196,270,000. 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 

For payment to the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, as authorized by the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, an amount which shall 
be available within limitations specified by 
that Act, for the fiscal year 1998, $250,000,000: 
Provided, That no funds made available to 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting by 
this Act shall be used to pay for receptions, 
parties, or similar forms of entertainment 
for Government officials or employees: Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds con- 
tained in this paragraph shall be available or 
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used to aid or support any program or activ- 
ity from which any person is excluded, or is 
denied benefits, or is discriminated against, 
on the basis of race, color, national origin, 
religion, or sex. 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service to carry out 
the functions vested in it by the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C. 171- 
180, 182-183), including hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and for expenses necessary 
for the Labor-Management Cooperation Act 
of 1978 (29 U.S.C. 175a); and for expenses nec- 
essary for the Service to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by the Civil Service Reform 
Act, Public Law 95-454 (5 U.S.C. chapter 71), 
$32,396,000 including $1,500,000, to remain 
available through September 30, 1997, for ac- 
tivities authorized by the Labor Manage- 
ment Cooperation Act of 1978 (29 U.S.C. 175a): 
Provided, That notwithstanding 31 U.S.C. 
3302, fees charged for special training activi- 
ties up to full-cost recovery shall be credited 
to and merged with this account, and shall 
remain available until expended: Provided 
further, That the Director of the Service is 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States gifts of services and real, personal, or 
other property in the aid of any projects or 
functions within the Director's jurisdiction. 

FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH KEVIEW 
COMMISSION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For expenses necessary for the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commission 
(30 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), $6,200,000. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, established by the Act of July 20, 
1970 (Public Law 91-345, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 102-95), $829,000. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON DISABILITY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the National 
Council on Disability as authorized by title 
IV of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
amended, $1,793,000. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL 


For expenses necessary for the National 
Education Goals Panel, as authorized by 
title II, part A of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, $1,000,000. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the National 
Labor Relations Board to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 
141-167), and other laws, $167,245,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
available to organize or assist in 
agricultural laborers or used in connection 
with investigations, hearings, directives, or 
orders concerning bargaining units composed 
of agricultural laborers as referred to in sec- 
tion 2(3) of the Act of July 5, 1935 (29 U.S.C. 
152), and as amended by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, as amended, and as 
defined in section 3(f) of the Act of June 25, 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 203), and including in said defi- 
nition employees engaged in the mainte- 
nance and operation of ditches, canals, res- 
ervoirs, and waterways when maintained or 
operated on a mutual, nonprofit basis and at 
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least 95 per centum of the water stored or 
supplied thereby is used for farming pur- 
poses. 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended (45 U.S.C. 151-188), including emer- 
gency boards appointed by the President, 
$7,837,000. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 

COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion (29 U.S.C. 661), $8,100,000. 

PHYSICIAN PAYMENT REVIEW COMMISSION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary to carry out sec- 
tion 1845(a) of the Social Security Act, 
$2,923,000, to be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from the Federal Supplementary Medi- 
cal Insurance Trust Fund. 

PROSPECTIVE PAYMENT ASSESSMENT 
COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary to carry out sec- 
tion 1886(e) of the Social Security Act, 
$3,267,000, to be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from the Federal Hospital Insurance and 
the Federal Supplementary Medical Insur- 
ance Trust Funds. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

PAYMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUNDS 

For payment to the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and the Federal Disabil- 
ity Insurance trust funds, as provided under 
sections 201(m), 228(g), and 1131(b)(2) of the 
Social Security Act, $22,641,000. 

In addition, to reimburse these trust funds 
for administrative expenses to carry out sec- 
tions 9704 and 9706 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, $10,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

SPECIAL BENEFITS FOR DISABLED COAL MINERS 

For carrying out title IV of the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977, 
$485,396,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

For making, after July 31 of the current 
fiscal year, benefit payments to individuals 
under title IV of the Federal Mine Safety 
and Health Act of 1977, for costs incurred in 
the current fiscal year, such amounts as may 
be necessary. 

For making benefit payments under title 
IV of the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Act of 1977 for the first quarter of fiscal year 
1997, $170,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 


For carrying out titles XI and XVI of the 
Social Security Act, section 401 of Public 
Law 92-608, section 212 of Public Law 93-66, 
as amended, and section 405 of Public Law 
95-216, including payment to the Social Secu- 
rity trust funds for administrative expenses 
incurred pursuant to section 201(g)1) of the 
Social Security Act, $18,595,012,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That any 
portion of the funds provided to a State in 
the current fiscal year and not obligated by 
the State during that year shall be returned 
to the Treasury. 

For making, after June 15 of the current 
fiscal year, benefit payments to individuals 
under title XVI of the Social Security Act, 
for unanticipated costs incurred for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, such sums as may be nec- 
essary. 


March 11, 1996 


For carrying out title XVI of the Social 
Security Act for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1997, $9,260,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses, including the hire 
of two medium size passenger motor vehi- 
cles, and not to exceed $10,000 for official re- 
ception and representation expenses, not 
more than $5,271,183,000 may be expended, as 
authorized by section 201(gY1) of the Social 
Security Act or as necessary to carry out 
sections 9704 and 9706 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 from any one or all of the 
trust funds referred to therein: Provided, 
That reimbursement to the trust funds under 
this heading for administrative expenses to 
carry out sections 9704 and 9706 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 shall be made, with 
interest, not later than September 30, 1997: 
Provided further, That unobligated balances 
at the end of fiscal year 1996 shall remain 
available until expended for a state-of-the- 
art computing network, including related 
equipment and administrative expenses asso- 
ciated solely with this network. 

In addition to funding already available 
under this heading, and subject to the same 
terms and conditions, $407,000,000, for disabil- 
ity caseload processing. 

In addition to funding already available 
under this heading, and subject to the same 
terms and conditions, $167,000,000, which 
shall remain available until expended, to in- 
vest in a state-of-the-art computing net- 
work, including related equipment and ad- 
ministrative expenses associated solely with 
this network, for the Social Security Admin- 
istration and the State Disability Deter- 
mination Services, may be expended from 
any or all of the trust funds as authorized by 
section 201(g)(1) of the Social Security Act. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For expenses necessary for the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $4,816,000, together with not to ex- 
ceed $21,076,000, to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(g)(1) of 
the Social Security Act from the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
and the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
DUAL BENEFITS PAYMENTS ACCOUNT 


For payment to the Dual Benefits Pay- 
ments Account, authorized under section 
150d) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1974, 
$239,000,000, which shall include amounts be- 
coming available in fiscal year 1996 pursuant 
to section 224(c)1XB) of Public Law 98-76; 
and in addition, an amount, not to exceed 2 
percent of the amount provided herein, shall 
be available proportional to the amount by 
which the product of recipients and the aver- 
age benefit received exceeds $239,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the total amount provided herein 
shall be credited in 12 approximately equal 
amounts on the first day of each month in 
the fiscal year. 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS 


For payment to the accounts established 
in the Treasury for the payment of benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act for inter- 
est earned on unnegotiated checks, $300,000, 
to remain available through September 30, 
1997, which shall be the maximum amount 
available for payment pursuant to section 
417 of Public Law 98-76. 


March 11, 1996 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses for the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, $89,094,000, to be de- 
rived as authorized by section 15(h) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act and section 10(a) of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
from the accounts referred to in those sec- 
tions. 

SPECIAL MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT FUND 

To effect management improvements, in- 
cluding the reduction of backlogs, accuracy 
of taxation accounting, and debt collection, 
$659,000, to be derived from the railroad re- 
tirement accounts and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account: Provided, That 
these funds shall supplement, not supplant, 
existing resources devoted to such oper- 
ations and improvements. 

LIMITATION ON THE OFFICE OF INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

For expenses necessary for the Office of In- 
spector General for audit, investigatory and 
review activities, as authorized by the In- 
spector General Act of 1978, as amended, not 
more than $5,673,000, to be derived from the 
railroad retirement accounts and railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 

UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF PEACE 
OPER^TING EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the United 
States Institute of Peace as authorized in 
the United States Institute of Peace Act, 
$11,500,000. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 501. The Secretaries of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education are au- 
thorized to transfer unexpended balances of 
prior appropriations to accounts correspond- 
ing to current appropriations provided in 
this Act: Provided, 'That such transferred bal- 
ances are used for the same purpose, and for 
the same periods of time, for which they 
were originally appropriated. 

SEC. 502. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 503. (a) No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used, other 
than for normal and recognized executive- 
legislative relationships, for publicity or 
propaganda purposes, for the preparation, 
distribution, or use of any kit, pamphlet, 
booklet, publication, radio, television, or 
film presentation designed to support or de- 
feat legislation pending before the Congress, 
except in presentation to the Congress itself. 

(b) No part of any appropriation contained 

in this Act shall be used to pay the salary or 
expenses of any grant or contract recipient, 
or agent acting for such recipient, related to 
any activity designed to influence legisla- 
tion or appropriations pending before the 
Congress. 
SEC. 504. The Secretaries of Labor and Edu- 
cation are each authorized to make available 
not to exceed $15,000 from funds available for 
salaries and expenses under titles I and III, 
respectively, for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses; the Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
is authorized to make available for official 
reception and representation expenses not to 
exceed $2,500 from the funds available for 
"Salaries and expenses, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service"; and the Chairman 
of the National Mediation Board is author- 
ized to make available for official reception 
and representation expenses not to exceed 
$2,500 from funds available for Salaries and 
expenses, National Mediation Board". 
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SEC. 505. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, no funds appropriated under 
this Act shall be used to carry out any pro- 
gram of distributing sterile needles for the 
hypodermic injection of any illegal drug un- 
less the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services determines that such programs are 
effective in preventing the spread of HIV and 
do not encourage the use of illegal drugs. 

SEC. 506. (a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE 
EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that, to the greatest extent 
practicable, all equipment and products pur- 
chased with funds made available in this Act 
should be American-made. 

(b) NOTICE REQUIREMENT.—In providing fi- 
nancial assistance to, or entering into any 
contract with, any entity using funds made 
available in this Act, the head of each Fed- 
eral agency, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, shall provide to such entity a notice 
describing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 507. When issuing statements, press 
releases, requests for proposals, bid solicita- 
tions and other documents describing 
projects or programs funded in whole or in 
part with Federal money, all grantees re- 
ceiving Federal funds, including but not lim- 
ited to State and local governments and re- 
cipients of Federal research grants, shall 
clearly state (1) the percentage of the total 
costs of the program or project which will be 
financed with Federal money, (2) the dollar 
amount of Federal funds for the project or 
program, and (3) percentage and dollar 
amount of the total costs of the project or 
program that will be financed by nongovern- 
mental sources. 

Sec. 508. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act shall be expended for any 
abortion except when it is made known to 
the Federal entity or official to which funds 
are appropriated under this Act that such 
procedure is necessary to save the life of the 
mother or that the pregnancy is the result of 
an act of rape or incest. 

SEC. 509. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law— 

(1) no amount may be transferred from an 
appropriation account for the Departments 
of Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education except as authorized in this or 
any subsequent appropriation act, or in the 
Act establishing the program or activity for 
which funds are contained in this Act; 

(2) no department, agency, or other entity, 
other than the one responsible for admin- 
istering the program or activity for which an 
appropriation is made in this Act, may exer- 
cise authority for the timing of the obliga- 
tion and expenditure of such appropriation, 
or for the purposes for which it is obligated 
and expended, except to the extent and in 
the manner otherwise provided in sections 
1512 and 1513 of title 31, United States Code; 
and 

(3) no funds provided under this Act shall 
be available for the salary (or any part 
thereof) of an employee who is reassigned on 
& temporary detail basis to another position 
in the employing agency or department or in 
any other agency or department, unless the 
detail is independently approved by the head 
of the employing department or agency. 

SEC. 510. LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS.— 
None of the funds made available in this Act 
may be used for the expenses of an electronic 
benefit transfer (EBT) task force. 

Sec. 511. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used to enforce the re- 
quirements of section 428(b)(1)(U)iii) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 with respect to 
any lender when it is made known to the 
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Federal official having authority to obligate 
or expend such funds that the lender has a 
loan portfolio under part B of title IV of such 
Act that is equal to or less than $5,000,000. 

SEC. 512. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for Pell Grants 
under subpart 1 of part A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to students at- 
tending an institution of higher education 
that is ineligible to participate in a loan pro- 
gram under such title as a result of a default 
determination under section 435(a)(2) of such 
Act, unless such institution has a participa- 
tion rate index (as defined at 34 CFR 668.17) 
that is less than or equal to 0.0375. 

SEC. 513. No more than 1 percent of salaries 
appropriated for each Agency in this Act 
may be expended by that Agency on cash 
performance awards: Provided, That of the 
budgetary resources available to Agencies in 
this Act for salaries and expenses during fis- 
cal year 1996, $30,500,000, to be allocated by 
the Office of Management and Budget, are 
permanently canceled: Provided further, That 
the foregoing proviso shall not apply to the 
Food and Drug Administration and the In- 
dian Health Service. 

SEC. 514. (a) HIGH COST TRAINING EXCEP- 

TION.—Section 428H(d)2) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1078-8(d)2)) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the following: 
“except in cases where the Secretary deter- 
mines, that a higher amount is warranted in 
order to carry out the purpose of this part 
with respect to students engaged in special- 
ized training requiring exceptionally high 
costs of education, but the annual insurable 
limit per student shall not be deemed to be 
exceeded by a line of credit under which ac- 
tual payments by the lender to the borrower 
will not be made in any years in excess of 
the annual limit.’’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall be effective for 
loans made to cover the cost of instruction 
for periods of enrollment beginning on or 
after July 1, 1996. 

This Act may be cited as the ''Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1996”. 

(e) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
programs, projects or activities provided for 
in the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996 at 
a rate of operations and to the extent and in 
the manner provided as follows, to be effec- 
tive as if it had been enacted into law as the 
regular appropriations Act: 

AN ACT 

Making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and for sundry inde- 
pendent agencies, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1996, and for other pur- 
poses. 

TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the payment of compensation benefits 
to or on behalf of veterans as authorized by 
law (38 U.S.C. 107, chapters 11, 13, 51, 53, 55, 
and 61); pension benefits to or on behalf of 
veterans as authorized by law (38 U.S.C. 
chapters 15, 51, 53, 55, and 61; 92 Stat. 2508); 
and burial benefits, emergency and other of- 
ficers' retirement pay, adjusted-service cred- 
its and certificates, payment of premiums 
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due on commercial life insurance policies 
guaranteed under the provisions of Article 
IV of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Civil Relief 
Act of 1940, as amended, and for other bene- 
fits as authorized by law (38 U.S.C. 107, 1312, 
1977, and 2106, chapters 23, 51, 53, 55, and 61; 
50 U.S.C. App. 540-548; 43 Stat. 122, 123; 45 
Stat. 735; 76 Stat. 1198); $18,331,561,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That not to exceed $25,180,000 of the amount 
appropriated shall be reimbursed to General 
operating expenses" and Medical care" for 
necessary expenses in implementing those 
provisions authorized in the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990, and in the Veter- 
ans' Benefits Act of 1992 (38 U.S.C. chapters 
51, 53, and 55), the funding source for which 
is specifically provided as the Compensa- 
tion and pensions" appropriation: Provided 
further, That such sums as may be earned on 
an actual qualifying patient basis, shall be 
reimbursed to Medical facilities revolving 
fund" to augment the funding of individual 
medical facilities for nursing home care pro- 
vided to pensioners as authorized by the Vet- 
erans' Benefits Act of 1992 (88 U.S.C. chapter 
55): Provided further, That $12,000,000 pre- 
viously transferred from Compensation and 
pensions" to “Medical facilities revolving 
fund" shall be transferred to this heading. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


For the payment of readjustment and reha- 
bilitation benefits to or on behalf of veterans 
as authorized by law (38 U.S.C. chapters 21, 
30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 39, 51, 53, 55, and 61), 
$1,345,300,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That funds shall be avail- 
able to pay any court order, court award or 
any compromise settlement arising from 
litigation involving the vocational training 
program authorized by section 18 of Public 
Law 98-77, as amended. 


VETERANS INSURANCE AND INDEMNITIES 


For military and naval insurance, national 
service life insurance, servicemen’s indem- 
nities, service-disabled veterans insurance, 
and veterans mortgage life insurance as au- 
thorized by law (38 U.S.C. chapter 19; 70 Stat. 
887; 72 Stat. 487), $24,890,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


GUARANTY AND INDEMNITY PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For the cost of direct and guaranteed 
loans, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of the program, as au- 
thorized by 38 U.S.C. chapter 37, as amended: 
Provided, That such costs, including the cost 
of modifying such loans, shall be as defined 
in section 502 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct and guaranteed loan 
programs, $65,226,000, which may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriation 
for General operating expenses“ 


LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For the cost of direct and guaranteed 
loans, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of the program, as au- 
thorized by 38 U.S.C. chapter 37, as amended: 
Provided, That such costs, including the cost 
of modifying such loans, shall be as defined 
in section 502 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended. = 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct and guaranteed loan 
programs, $52,138,000, which may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with the appropriation 
for General operating expenses“. 
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DIRECT LOAN PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct loans, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the purpose of 
the program, as authorized by 38 U.S.C. 
chapter 37, as amended: Provided, That such 
costs, including the cost of modifying such 
loans, shall be as defined in section 502 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, as amend- 
ed: Provided further, That during 1996, within 
the resources available, not to exceed 
$300,000 in gross obligations for direct loans 
are authorized for specially adapted housing 
loans (38 U.S.C. chapter 37). 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct loan program, $459,000, 
which may be transferred to and merged 
with the appropriation for General operat- 
ing expenses". 

EDUCATION LOAN FUND PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct loans, $1,000, as au- 
thorized by 38 U.S.C. 3698, as amended: Pro- 
vided, That such costs, including the cost of 
modifying such loans, shall be as defined in 
section 502 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, as amended: Provided further, That 
these funds are available to subsidize gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans not to exceed $4,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses 
necessary to carry out the direct loan pro- 
gram, $195,000, which may be transferred to 
and merged with the appropriation for ‘‘Gen- 
eral operating expenses". 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION LOANS PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct loans, $54,000, as au- 
thorized by 38 U.S.C. chapter 31, as amended: 
Provided, That such costs, including the cost 
of modifying such loans, shall be as defined 
in section 502 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended: Provided further, 
That these funds are available to subsidize 
gross obligations for the principal amount of 
direct loans not to exceed $1,964,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses 
necessary to carry out the direct loan pro- 
gram, $377,000, which may be transferred to 
and merged with the appropriation for Gen- 
eral operating expenses". 

NATIVE AMERICAN VETERAN HOUSING LOAN 

PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For administrative expenses to carry out 
the direct loan program authorized by 38 
U.S.C. chapter 37, subchapter V, as amended, 
$205,000, which may be transferred to and 
merged with the appropriation for General 
operating expenses". 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 


For necessary expenses for the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospitals, nursing 
homes, and domiciliary facilities; for fur- 
nishing, as authorized by law, inpatient and 
outpatient care and treatment to bene- 
ficiaries of the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs, including care and treatment in facili- 
ties not under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and furnishing rec- 
reational facilities, supplies, and equipment; 
funeral, burial, and other expenses incidental 
thereto for beneficiaries receiving care in 
Department of Veterans Affairs facilities; 
administrative expenses in support of plan- 
ning, design, project management, real prop- 
erty acquisition and disposition, construc- 
tion and renovation of any facility under the 
jurisdiction or for the use of the Department 
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of Veterans Affairs; oversight, engineering 
and architectural activities not charged to 
project cost; repairing, altering, improving 
or providing facilities in the several hos- 
pitals and homes under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, not oth- 
erwise provided for, either by contract or by 
the hire of temporary employees and pur- 
chase of materials; uniforms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902); aid to State homes as authorized by 
law (38 U.S.C. 1741); and not to exceed 
$8,000,000 to fund cost comparison studies as 
referred to in 38 U.S.C. 8110(a)5); 
$16,564,000,000, plus reimbursements: Pro- 
vided, That of the funds made available 
under this heading, $789,000,000 is for the 
equipment and land and structures object 
classifications only, which amount shall not 
become available for obligation until August 
1, 1996, and shall remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1997. 
MEDICAL AND PROSTHETIC RESEARCH 

For necessary expenses in carrying out 
programs of medical and prosthetic research 
and development as authorized by law (38 
U.S.C. chapter 73), to remain available until 
September 30, 1997, $257,000,000, plus reim- 
bursements. 

MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses in the administra- 
tion of the medical, hospital, nursing home, 
domiciliary, construction, supply, and re- 
search activities, as authorized by law; ad- 
ministrative expenses in support of planning, 
design, project management, architectural, 
engineering, real property acquisition and 
disposition, construction and renovation of 
any facility under the jurisdiction or for the 
use of the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
including site acquisition; engineering and 
architectural activities not charged to 
project cost; and research and development 
in building construction technology; 
$63,602,000, plus reimbursements. 

TRANSITIONAL HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the cost of direct loans, $7,000, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 102-54, section 8, 
which shall be transferred from the General 
post fund": Provided, 'That such costs, includ- 
ing the cost of modifying such loans, shall be 
as defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That these funds are available to sub- 
sidize gross obligations for the principal 
amount of direct loans not to exceed $70,000. 
In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct loan program, $54,000, 
which shall be transferred from the General 
post fund", as authorized by Public Law 102- 
54, section 8. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 

For necessary operating expenses of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, not other- 
wise provided for, including uniforms or al- 
lowances therefor, as authorized by law; not 
to exceed $25,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and reimbursement of the 
General Services Administration for security 
guard services, and the Department of De- 
fense for the cost of overseas employee mail; 
$848,143,000: Provided, That of the amount ap- 
propriated and any other funds made avail- 
able from any other source for activities 
funded under this heading, except reimburse- 
ments, not to exceed $214,109,000 shall be 
available for General Administration; in- 
cluding not to exceed (1) $50,000 for travel in 
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the Office of the Secretary, (2) $75,000 for 
travel in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Policy and Planning, (3) $33,000 for 
travel in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional Affairs, and (4) 
$100,000 for travel in the Office of Assistant 
Secretary for Public and Intergovernmental 
Affairs: Provided further, That during fiscal 
year 1996, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the number of individuals em- 
ployed by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs (1) in other than career appointee” po- 
sitions in the Senior Executive Service shall 
not exceed 6, and (2) in schedule C positions 
shall not exceed 11: Provided further, That 
not to exceed $6,000,000 of the amount appro- 
priated shall be available for administrative 
expenses to carry out the direct and guaran- 
teed loan programs under the Loan Guaranty 
Program Account: Provided further, That 
funds under this heading shall be available 
to administer the Service Members Occupa- 
tional Conversion and Training Act: Provided 
further, That none of the funds under this 
heading may be obligated or expended for the 
acquisition of automated data processing 
equipment and services for Department of 
Veterans Affairs regional offices to support 
Stage III of the automated data equipment 
modernization program of the Veterans Ben- 
efits Administration. 
NATIONAL CEMETERY SYSTEM 

For necessary expenses for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the National Ceme- 
tery System not otherwise provided for, in- 
cluding uniforms or allowances therefor, as 
authorized by law; cemeteríal expenses as 
authorized by law; purchase of three pas- 
senger motor vehicles, for use in cemeterial 
operations; and hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles, $72,604,000. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $30,900,000. 

CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For constructing, altering, extending and 
improving any of the facilities under the ju- 
risdiction or for the use of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, or for any of the purposes 
set forth in sections 316, 2404, 2406, 8102, 8103, 
8106, 8108, 8109, 8110, and 8122 of title 38, 
United States Code, including planning, ar- 
chitectural and engineering services, main- 
tenance or guarantee period services costs 
associated with equipment guarantees pro- 
vided under the project, services of claims 
analysts, offsite utility and storm drainage 
system construction costs, and site acquisi- 
tion, where the estimated cost of a project is 
$3,000,000 or more or where funds for a 
project were made available in a previous 
major project appropriation, $136,155,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That except for advance planning of projects 
funded through the advance planning fund 
and the design of projects funded through 
the design fund, none of these funds shall be 
used for any project which has not been con- 
sidered and approved by the Congress in the 
budgetary process: Provided further, That 
funds provided in this appropriation for fis- 
cal year 1996, for each approved project shall 
be obligated (1) by the awarding of a con- 
struction documents contract by September 
30, 1996, and (2) by the awarding of a con- 
struction contract by September 30, 1997: 
Provided further, That the Secretary shall 
promptly report in writing to the Comptrol- 
ler General and to the Committees on Appro- 
priations any approved major construction 
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project in which obligations are not incurred 
within the time limitations established 
above; and the Comptroller General shall re- 
view the report in accordance with the pro- 
cedures established by section 1015 of the Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 (title X of 
Public Law 93-344): Provided further, That no 
funds from any other account except the 
"Parking revolving fund", may be obligated 
for constructing, altering, extending, or im- 
proving a project which was approved in the 
budget process and funded in this account 
until one year after substantial completion 
and beneficial occupancy by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs of the project or any part 
thereof with respect to that part only: Pro- 
vided further, That of the funds made avail- 
able under this heading in Public Law 103- 
327, $7,000,000 shall be transferred to the 
“Parking revolving fund". 
CONSTRUCTION, MINOR PROJECTS 

For constructing, altering, extending, and 
improving any of the facilities under the ju- 
risdiction or for the use of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, including planning, archi- 
tectural and engineering services, mainte- 
nance or guarantee period services costs as- 
sociated with equipment guarantees pro- 
vided under the project, services of claims 
analysts, offsite utility and storm drainage 
system construction costs, and site acquisi- 
tion, or for any of the purposes set forth in 
sections 316, 2404, 2406, 8102, 8103, 8106, 8108, 
8109, 8110, and 8122 of title 38, United States 
Code, where the estimated cost of a project 
is less than $3,000,000, $190,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, along with unobli- 
gated balances of previous Construction, 
minor projects" appropriations which are 
hereby made available for any project where 
the estimated cost is less than $3,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That funds in this account shall be 
available for (1) repairs to any of the non- 
medical facilities under the jurisdiction or 
for the use of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs which are necessary because of loss 
or damage caused by any natural disaster or 
catastrophe, and (2) temporary measures 
necessary to prevent or to minimize further 
loss by such causes. 

PARKING REVOLVING FUND 

For the parking revolving fund as author- 
ized by law (38 U.S.C. 8109), income from fees 
collected, to remain available until ex- 
pended. Resources of this fund shall be avail- 
able for all expenses authorized by 38 U.S.C. 
8109 except operations and maintenance 
costs which will be funded from Medical 

GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF STATE 
EXTENDED CARE FACILITIES 

For grants to assist the several States to 
acquire or construct State nursing home and 
domiciliary facilities and to remodel, modify 
or alter existing hospital, nursing home and 
domiciliary facilities in State homes, for fur- 
nishing care to veterans as authorized by law 
(38 U.S.C. 8131-8137), $47,397,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

GRANTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF STATE 
VETERANS CEMETERIES 

For grants to aid States in establishing, 
expanding, or improving State veteran ceme- 
teries as authorized by law (38 U.S.C. 2408), 
$1,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1998. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEC. 101. Any appropriation for 1996 for 
"Compensation and pensions", ''Readjust- 
ment benefits", and Veterans insurance and 
indemnities" may be transferred to any 
other of the mentioned appropriations. 
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SEC. 102. Appropriations available to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs for 1996 for 
salaries and expenses shall be available for 
services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

SEC. 103. No part of the appropriations in 
this Act for the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs (except the appropriations for Con- 
struction, major projects“ . Construction. 
minor projects“, and the Parking revolving 
fund") shall be available for the purchase of 
any site for or toward the construction of 
any new hospital or home. 

SEC. 104. No part of the foregoing appro- 
priations shall] be available for hospitaliza- 
tion or examination of any persons except 
beneficiaries entitled under the laws bestow- 
ing such benefits to veterans, unless reim- 
bursement of cost is made to the appropria- 
tion at such rates as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs. 

SEC. 105. Appropriations available to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs for fiscal 
year 1996 for "Compensation and pensions", 
“Readjustment benefits", and Veterans in- 
surance and indemnities" shall be available 
for payment of prior year accrued obliga- 
tions required to be recorded by law against 
the corresponding prior year accounts within 
the last quarter of fiscal year 1995. 

SEC. 106. Appropriations accounts available 
to the Department of Veterans Affairs for 
fiscal year 1996 shall be available to pay 
prior year obligations of corresponding prior 
year appropriations accounts resulting from 
title X of the Competitive Equality Banking 
Act, Public Law 100-86, except that if such 
obligations are from trust fund accounts 
they shall be payable from Compensation 
and pensions". 

SEC. 108. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
is authorized to transfer, without compensa- 
tion or reimbursement, the jurisdiction and 
control of a parcel of land consisting of ap- 
proximately 6.3 acres, located on the south 
edge of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
Medical and Regional Office Center, Wichita, 
Kansas, including buildings Nos. 8 and 30 and 
other improvements thereon, to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation for the purpose of 
expanding and modernizing United States 
Highway 54: Provided, That if necessary, the 
exact acreage and legal description of the 
real property transferred shall be determined 
by a survey satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall bear the cost of such survey: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of 
Transportation shall be responsible for all 
costs associated with the transferred land 
and improvements thereon, and compliance 
with all existing statutes and regulations: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation may require such additional terms 
and conditions as each Secretary considers 
appropriate to effectuate this transfer of 
land. 

TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For assistance under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended (“the Act" 
herein) (42 U.S.C. 1437), not otherwise pro- 
vided for, $10,103,795,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That of the total 
amount provided under this head, $160,000,000 
shall be for the development or acquisition 
cost of public housing for Indian families, in- 
cluding amounts for housing under the mu- 
tual help homeownership opportunity pro- 
gram under section 202 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
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1437bb): Provided further, That of the total 
amount provided under this head, 
82. 500.000.000 shall be for modernization of ex- 
isting public housing projects pursuant to 
section 14 of the Act (42 U. S. C. 14371), includ- 
ing up to $20,000,000 for the inspection of pub- 
lic housing units, contract expertise, and 
training and technical assistance, directly or 
indirectly, under grants, contracts, or coop- 
erative agreements, to assist in the over- 
sight and management of public and Indian 
housing (whether or not the housing is being 
modernized with assistance under this pro- 
viso) or tenant-based assistance, including, 
but not limited to, an annual resident sur- 
vey, data collection and analysis, training 
and technical assistance by or to officials 
and employees of the Department and of pub- 
lic housing agencies and to residents in con- 
nection with the public and Indian housing 
program, or for carrying out activities under 
section 6(j) of the Act: Provided further, That 
of the total amount provided under this 
head, $400,000,000 shall be for rental subsidy 
contracts under the section 8 existing hous- 
ing certificate program and the housing 
voucher program under section 8 of the Act, 
except that such amounts shall be used only 
for units necessary to provide housing assist- 
ance for residents to be relocated from exist- 
ing federally subsidized or assisted housing, 
for replacement housing for units demol- 
ished or disposed of (including units to be 
disposed of pursuant to a homeownership 
program under section 5(h) or title III of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937) from the 
public housing inventory, for funds related 
to litigation settlements, for the conversion 
of section 23 projects to assistance under sec- 
tion 8, for public housing agencies to imple- 
ment allocation plans approved by the Sec- 
retary for designated housing, for funds to 
carry out the family unification program, 
and for the relocation of witnesses in connec- 
tion with efforts to combat crime in public 
and assisted housing pursuant to a request 
from a law enforcement or prosecution agen- 
cy: Provided further, That of the total 
amount provided under this head. 
84.350, 862.000 shall be for assistance under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437) for use in connection with expiring or 
terminating section 8 subsidy contracts, 
such amounts shall be merged with all re- 
maining obligated and unobligated balances 
heretofore appropriated under the heading 
"Renewal of expiring section 8 subsidy con- 
tracts": Provided further, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, assistance re- 
served under the two preceding provisos may 
be used in connection with any provision of 
Federal law enacted in this Act or after the 
enactment of this Act that authorizes the 
use of rental assistance amounts in connec- 
tion with such terminated or expired con- 
tracts: Provided further, That the Secretary 
may determine not to apply section 
8(0)(6)(B) of the Act to housing vouchers dur- 
ing fiscal year 1996: Provided further, That of 
the total amount provided under this head, 
$610,575,000 shall be for amendments to sec- 
tion 8 contracts other than contracts for 
projects developed under section 202 of the 
Housing Act of 1959, as amended; and 
$209,000,000 shall be for section 8 assistance 
and rehabilitation grants for property dis- 
position: Provided further, That 50 per cen- 
tum of the amounts of budget authority, or 
in lieu thereof 50 per centum of the cash 
amounts associated with such budget au- 
thority, that are recaptured from projects 
described in section 1012(a) of the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Amendments 
Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-628, 102 Stat. 3224, 
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3268) shall be rescinded, or in the case of 
cash, shall be remitted to the Treasury, and 
such amounts of budget authority or cash re- 
captured and not rescinded or remitted to 
the Treasury shall be used by State housing 
finance agencies or local governments or 
local housing agencies with projects ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development for which settlement oc- 
curred after January 1, 1992, in accordance 
with such section: Provided further, That of 
the total amount provided under this head, 
$171,000,000 shall be for housing opportunities 
for persons with AIDS under title VIII, sub- 
title D of the Cranston-Gonzalez National 
Affordable Housing Act; and $65,000,000 shall 
be for the lead-based paint hazard reduction 
program as authorized under sections 1011 
and 1053 of the Residential Lead-Based Haz- 
ard Reduction Act of 1992: Provided further, 
That the Secretary may make up to 
$5,000,000 of any amount recaptured in this 
account available for the development of 
performance and financial systems. 

Of the total amount provided under this 
head, $624,000,0000 plus amounts recaptured 
from interest reduction payment contracts 
for section 236 projects whose owners prepay 
their mortgages during fiscal year 1996 
(which amounts shall be transferred and 
merged with this account), shall be for use in 
conjunction with properties that are eligible 
for assistance under the Low Income Hous- 
ing Preservation and Resident Homeowner- 
ship Act of 1990 (LIHPRHA) or the Emer- 
gency Low-Income Housing Preservation Act 
of 1987 (ELIHPA): Provided, That prior to Au- 
gust 15, 1996, funding to carry out plans of 
action shall be limited to sales of projects to 
non-profit organizations, tenant-sponsored 
organizations, and other priority purchasers: 
Provided further, That of the amount made 
available by this paragraph, up to $10,000,000 
Shall be available for preservation technical 
assistance grants pursuant to section 253 of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1987, as amended: Provided further, 
That with respect to amounts made avail- 
able by this paragraph, after August 15, 1996, 
if the Secretary determines that the demand 
for funding may exceed amounts available 
for such funding, the Secretary (1) may de- 
termine priorities for distributing available 
funds, including giving priority funding to 
tenants displaced due to mortgage prepay- 
ment and to projects that have not yet been 
funded but which have approved plans of ac- 
tion; and (2) may impose à temporary mora- 
torium on applications by potential recipi- 
ents of such funding: Provided further, That 
an owner of eligible low-income housing may 
prepay the mortgage or request voluntary 
termination of a mortgage insurance con- 
tract, so long as said owner agrees not to 
raise rents for sixty days after such prepay- 
ment: Provided further, 'That an owner of eli- 
gible low-income housing who has not timely 
filed a second notice under section 216(d) 
prior to the effective date of this Act may 
file such notice by April 15, 1996: Provided 
further, That such developments have been 
determined to have preservation equity at 
least equal to the lesser of $5,000 per unit or 
$500,000 per project or the equivalent of eight 
times the most recently published fair mar- 
ket rent for the area in which the project is 
located as the appropriate unit size for all of 
the units in the eligible project: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary may modify the reg- 
ulatory agreement to permit owners and pri- 
ority purchasers to retain rental income in 
excess of the basic rental charge in projects 
assisted under section 236 of the National 
Housing Act, for the purpose of preserving 
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the low and moderate income character of 
the housing: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary may give priority to funding and 
processing the following projects provided 
that the funding is obligated not later than 
September 15, 1996: (1) projects with approved 
plans of action to retain the housing that 
file a modified plan of action no later than 
August 15, 1996 to transfer the housing; (2) 
projects with approved plans of action that 
are subject to a repayment or settlement 
agreement that was executed between the 
owner and the Secretary prior to September 
1, 1995; (3) projects for which submissions 
were delayed as a result of their location in 
areas that were designated as a Federal dis- 
aster area in a Presidential Disaster Declara- 
tion; and (4) projects whose processing was, 
in fact or in practical effect, suspended, de- 
ferred, or interrupted for a period of twelve 
months or more because of differing inter- 
pretations, by the Secretary and an owner or 
by the Secretary and a State or local rent 
regulatory agency, concerning the timing of 
filing eligibility or the effect of a presump- 
tively applicable State or local rent control 
law or regulation on the determination of 
preservation value under section 213 of 
LIHPRHA, as amended, if the owner of such 
project filed notice of intent to extend the 
low-income affordability restrictions of the 
housing, or transfer to a qualified purchaser 
who would extend such restrictions, on or be- 
fore November 1, 1993: Provided further, That 
eligible low-income housing shall include 
properties meeting the requirements of this 
paragraph with mortgages that are held by a 
State agency as a result of a sale by the Sec- 
retary without insurance, which imme- 
diately before the sale would have been eligi- 
ble low-income housing under LIHPRHA: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriated funds, each unas- 
sisted low-income family residing in the 
housing on the date of prepayment or vol- 
untary termination, and whose rent, as a re- 
sult of a rent increase occurring no later 
than one year after the date of the prepay- 
ment, exceeds 30 percent of adjusted income, 
shall be offered tenant-based assistance in 
accordance with section 8 or any successor 
program, under which the family shall pay 
no less for rent than it paid on such date: 
Provided further, That any family receiving 
tenant-based assistance under the preceding 
proviso may elect (1) to remain in the unit of 
the housing and if the rent exceeds the fair 
market rent or payment standard, as appli- 
cable, the rent shall be deemed to be the ap- 
plicable standard, so long as the administer- 
ing public housing agency finds that the rent 
is reasonable in comparison with rents 
charged for comparable unassisted housing 
units in the market or (2) to move from the 
housing and the rent will be subject to the 
fair market rent of the payment standard, as 
applicable, under existing program rules and 
procedures: Provided further, That up to 
$10,000,000 of the amount made available by 
this paragraph may be used at the discretion 
of the Secretary to reimburse owners of eli- 
gible properties for which plans of action 
were submitted prior to the effective date of 
this Act, but were not executed for lack of 
available funds, with such reimbursement 
available only for documented costs directly 
applicable to the preparation of the plan of 
action as determined by the Secretary, and 
shall be made available on terms and condi- 
tions to be established by the Secretary: Pro- 
vided further, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, effective October 1, 
1996, the Secretary shall suspend further 
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processing of preservation applications 
which do not have approved plans of action. 
Of the total amount provided under this 
head, $780,190,000 shall be for capital ad- 
vances, including amendments to capital ad- 
vance contracts, for housing for the elderly, 
as authorized by section 202 of the Housing 
Act of 1959, as amended, and for project rent- 
al assistance, and amendments to contracts 
for project rental assistance, for supportive 
housing for the elderly under section 202(c)(2) 
of the Housing Act of 1959; and $233,168,000 
shall be for capital advances, including 
amendments to capital advance contracts, 
for supportive housing for persons with dis- 
abilities, as authorized by section 811 of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act; and for project rental assist- 
ance, and amendments to contracts for 
project rental assistance, for supportive 
housing for persons with disabilities as au- 
thorized by section 811 of the Cranston-Gon- 
zalez National Affordable Housing Act: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary may designate up 
to 25 percent of the amounts earmarked 
under this paragraph for section 811 of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act for tenant-based assistance, as 
authorized under that section, which assist- 
ance is five-years in duration: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary may waive any pro- 
vision of section 202 of the Housing Act of 
1959 and section 811 of the National Afford- 
able Housing Act (including the provisions 
governing the terms and conditions of 
project rental assistance) that the Secretary 
determines is not necessary to achieve the 
objectives of these programs, or that other- 
wise impedes the ability to develop, operate 
or administer projects assisted under these 
programs, and may make provision for alter- 
native conditions or terms where appro- 
priate. 
PUBLIC HOUSING DEMOLITION, SITE REVITALIZA- 
TION, AND REPLACEMENT HOUSING GRANTS 
For grants to public housing agencies for 
the purposes of enabling the demolition of 
obsolete public housing projects or portions 
thereof, the revitalization (where appro- 
priate) of sites (including remaining public 
housing units) on which such projects are lo- 
cated, replacement housing which will avoid 
or lessen concentrations of very low-income 
families, and tenant-based assistance in ac- 
cordance with section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 for the purpose of provid- 
ing replacement housing and assisting ten- 
ants to be displaced by the demolition, 
$380,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall award 
such funds to public housing agencies based 
upon, among other relevant criteria, the 
local and national impact of the proposed 
demolition and revitalization activities and 
the extent to which the public housing agen- 
cy could undertake such activities without 
the additional assistance to be provided 
hereunder: Provided further, That eligible ex- 
penditures hereunder shall be those expendi- 
tures eligible under section 8 and section 14 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 
U.S.C. 1437f and 1): Provided further, That the 
Secretary may impose such conditions and 
requirements as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate to effectuate the purposes of this 
paragraph: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary may require an agency selected to re- 
ceive funding to make arrangements satis- 
factory to the Secretary for use of an entity 
other than the agency to carry out this pro- 
gram where the Secretary determines that 
such action will help to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this paragraph: Provided further, 'That 
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in the event an agency selected to receive 
funding does not proceed expeditiously as de- 
termined by the Secretary, the Secretary 
shall withdraw any funding made available 
pursuant to this paragraph that has not been 
obligated by the agency and distribute such 
funds to one or more other eligible agencies, 
or to other entities capable of proceeding ex- 
peditiously in the same locality with the 
original program: Provided further, That of 
the foregoing $380,000,000, the Secretary may 
use up to .67 per centum for technical assist- 
ance, to be provided directly or indirectly by 
grants, contracts or cooperative agreements, 
including training and cost of necessary 
travel for participants in such training, by 
or to officials and employees of the Depart- 
ment and of public housing agencies and to 
residents: Provided further, That any replace- 
ment housing provided with assistance under 
this head shall be subject to section 18(f) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1987, as 
amended by section 201(b)(2) of this Act. 
FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

From the fund established by section 236(g) 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, all 
uncommitted balances of excess rental 
charges as of September 30, 1995, and any col- 
lections during fiscal year 1996 shall be 
transferred, as authorized under such sec- 
tion, to the fund authorized under section 
201(j) of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Amendments of 1978, as amended. 

RENTAL HOUSING ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

The limitation otherwise applicable to the 
maximum payments that may be required in 
any fiscal year by all contracts entered into 
under section 236 of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1715z-1) is reduced in fiscal 
year 1996 by not more than $2,000,000 in un- 
committed balances of authorizations pro- 
vided for this purpose in appropriations Acts: 
Provided, That up to $163,000,000 of recaptured 
section 236 budget authority resulting from 
the prepayment of mortgages subsidized 
under section 236 of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1715z-1) shall be rescinded in 
fiscal year 1996. 

PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION OF LOW-INCOME 

HOUSING PROJECTS 

For payments to public housing agencies 
and Indian housing authorities for operating 
subsidies for low-income housing projects as 
authorized by section 9 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1437g), $2,800,000,000. 

DRUG ELIMINATION GRANTS FOR LOW-INCOME 

HOUSING 


For grants to public and Indian housing 
agencies for use in eliminating crime in pub- 
lic housing projects authorized by 42 U.S.C. 
11901-11908, for grants for federally assisted 
low-income housing authorized by 42 U.S.C. 
11909, and for drug information clearinghouse 
services authorized by 42 U.S.C. 11921-11925, 
$290,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which $10,000,000 shall be for 
grants, technical assistance, contracts and 
other assistance training, program assess- 
ment, and execution for or on behalf of pub- 
lic housing agencies and resident organiza- 
tions (including the cost of necessary travel 
for participants in such training) and of 
which $2,500,000 shall be used in connection 
with efforts to combat violent crime in pub- 
lic and assisted housing under the Operation 
Safe Home program administered by the In- 
spector General of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development: Provided, That 
the term drug- related crime", as defined in 
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42 U.S.C. 11905(2), shall also include other 
types of crime as determined by the Sec- 
retary: Provided further, That notwithstand- 
ing section 5130(c) of the Anti-Drug Abuse 
Act of 1988 (42 U.S.C. 11909(c)), the Secretary 
may determine not to use any such funds to 
provide public housing youth sports grants. 

HOME INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIPS PROGRAM 

For the HOME investment partnerships 
program, as authorized under title II of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act (Public Law 101-625), as amend- 
ed, $1,400,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

INDIAN HOUSING LOAN GUARANTEE FUND 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, $3,000,000, 
as authorized by section 184 of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1992 (106 
Stat. 3739): Provided, That such costs, includ- 
ing the costs of modifying such loans, shall 
be as defined in section 502 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That these funds are available 
to subsidize total loan principal, any part of 
which is to be guaranteed, not to exceed 

HOMELESS ASSISTANCE 
HOMELESS ASSISTANCE GRANTS 

For the emergency shelter grants program 
(as authorized under subtitle B of title IV of 
the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assist- 
ance Act (Public Law 100-77), as amended); 
the supportive housing program (as author- 
ized under subtitle C of title IV of such Act); 
the section 8 moderate rehabilitation single 
room occupancy program (as authorized 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended) to assist homeless individuals 
pursuant to section 441 of the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act; and the 
shelter plus care program (as authorized 
under subtitle F of title IV of such Act), 
$823,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For grants to States and units of general 
local government and for related expenses, 
not otherwise provided for, necessary for car- 
rying out a community development grants 
program as authorized by title I of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 1974, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 5301), $4,600,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1998: 
Provided, That $50,000,000 shall be available 
for grants to Indian tribes pursuant to sec- 
tion 106(a)(1) of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 5301), $2,000,000 shall be available as a 
grant to the Housing Assistance Council, 
$1,000,000 shall be available as a grant to the 
National American Indian Housing Council, 
and $27,000,000 shall be available for special 
purpose grants" pursuant to section 107 of 
such Act: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed 20 per centum of any grant made with 
funds appropriated herein (other than a 
grant made available under the preceding 
proviso to the Housing Assistance Council or 
the National American Indian Housing Coun- 
cil, or & grant using funds under section 
107(b)(3) of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974) shall be expended for 
“Planning and Management Development“ 
and "Administration" as defined in regula- 
tions promulgated by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development: Provided 
further, That section 105(a)(25) of such Act, as 
added by section 907(b)1) of the Cranston- 
Gonzalez National Affordable Housing Act, 
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shall continue to be effective after Septem- 
ber 30, 1995, notwithstanding section 907(b)(2) 
of such Act: Provided further, That section 
916 of the Cranston-Gonzalez National Af- 
fordable Housing Act shall apply with re- 
spect to fiscal year 1996, notwithstanding 
section 916(f) of that Act. 

Of the amount provided under this head- 
ing, the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment may use up to $53,000,000 for 
grants to public housing agencies (including 
Indian housing authorities) nonprofit cor- 
porations, and other appropriate entities for 
a supportive services program to assist resi- 
dents of public and assisted housing, former 
residents of such housing receiving tenant- 
based assistance under section 8 of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1437f), and other low-income fami- 
lies and individuals to become self-sufficient: 
Provided, That the program shall provide 
supportive services, principally for the bene- 
fit of public housing residents, to the elderly 
and the disabled, and to families with chil- 
dren where the head of the household would 
benefit from the receipt of supportive serv- 
ices and is working, seeking work, or is pre- 
paring for work by participating in job train- 
ing or educational programs: Provided fur- 
ther, That the supportive services shall in- 
clude congregate services for the elderly and 
disabled, service coordinators, and coordi- 
nated educational, training, à other sup- 
portive services, including academic skills 
training, job search assistance, assistance re- 
lated to retaining employment, vocational 
and entrepreneurship development and sup- 
port programs, transportation, and child 
care: Provided further, That the Secretary 
shall require applicants to demonstrate firm 
commitments of funding or services from 
other sources: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary shall select public and Indian housing 
agencies to receive assistance under this 
head on a competitive basis, taking into ac- 
count the quality of the proposed program 
(including any innovative approaches), the 
extent of the proposed coordination of sup- 
portive services, the extent of commitments 
of funding or services from other sources, the 
extent to which the proposed program in- 
cludes reasonably achievable, quantifiable 
goals for measuring performance under the 
program over a three-year period, the extent 
of success an agency has had in carrying out 
other comparable initiatives, and other ap- 
propriate criteria established by the Sec- 
re i 
Of the amount made available under this 
heading, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, $12,000,000 shall be available for 
contracts, grants, and other assistance, 
other than loans, not otherwise provided for, 
for providing counseling and advice to ten- 
ants and homeowners both current and pro- 
spective, with respect to property mainte- 
nance, financial management, and such 
other matters as may be appropriate to as- 
sist them in improving their housing condi- 
tions and meeting the responsibilities of ten- 
ancy or homeownership, including provisions 
for training and for support of voluntary 
agencies and services as authorized by sec- 
tion 106 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968, as amended, notwithstand- 
ing section 106(c)(9) and section 106(d)13) of 
such Act. 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, $15,000,000 shall7be available for 
the tenant opportunity program. 

Of the amount made available under this 
heading, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, $20,000,000 shall be available for 
youthbuild program activities authorized by 
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subtitle D of title IV of the Cranston-Gon- 
zalez National Affordable Housing Act, as 
amended, and such activities shall be an eli- 
gible activity with respect to any funds 
made available under this heading. 

Of the amount otherwise made available 
under this heading in this Act, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, 
$80,000,000 shall be available for Economic 
Development Initiative grants as authorized 
by section 232 of the Multifamily Housing 
Property Disposition Reform Act of 1994, 
Public Law 103-233, on a competitive basis as 
required by section 102 of the HUD Reform 
Act. 

For the cost of guaranteed loans, 
$31,750,000, as authorized by section 108 of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974: Provided, That such costs, including the 
cost of modifying such loans, shall be as de- 
fined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That these funds are available to sub- 
sidize total loan principal, any part of which 
is to be teed, not to exceed 
$1,500,000,000: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may make guarantees not to exceed the im- 
mediately foregoing amount notwithstand- 
ing the aggregate limitation on guarantees 
set forth in section 108(k) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974. In ad- 
dition, for administrative expenses to carry 
out the guaranteed loan program, $675,000 
which shall be transferred to and merged 
with the appropriation for departmental sal- 
aries and expenses. 

The amount made available for fiscal year 
1995 for a special purpose grant for the ren- 
ovation of the central terminal in Buffalo, 
New York, shall be made available for the 
central terminal and for other public facili- 
ties in Buffalo, New York. 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 
RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 


For contracts, grants, and necessary ex- 
penses of programs of research and studies 
relating to housing and urban problems, not 
otherwise provided for, as authorized by title 
V of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1970, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1701z-1 et 
seq.), including carrying out the functions of 
the Secretary under section 1(a)(1)(i) of Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1968, $34,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1997. 

FAIR HOUSING AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FAIR HOUSING ACTIVITIES 


For contracts, grants, and other assist- 
ance, not otherwise provided for, as author- 
ized by title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1968, as amended by the Fair Housing 
Amendments Act of 1988, and for contracts 
with qualified fair housing enforcement or- 
ganizations, as authorized by section 561 of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1987, as amended by the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992, 
$30,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997. 

MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFERS OF FUNDS) 


For necessary administrative and non- 
administrative expenses of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, not oth- 
erwise provided for, including not to exceed 
$7,000 for official reception and representa- 
tion expenses,  $962,558,000, of which 
$532,782,000 shall be provided from the var- 
ious funds of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and $9,101,000 shall be provided from 
funds of the Government National Mortgage 
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Association, and $675,000 shall be provided 
from the Community Development Grants 
Program account. 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $47,850,000, of which $11,283,000 shall 
be transferred from the various funds of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 


OFFICE OF FEDERAL HOUSING ENTERPRISE 
OVERSIGHT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For carrying out the Federal Housing En- 
terprise Financial Safety and Soundness Act 
of 1992, $14,895,000, to remain available until 
expended, from the Federal Housing Enter- 
prise Oversight Fund: Provided, That such 
amounts shall be collected by the Director as 
authorized by section 1316 (a) and (b) of such 
Act, and deposited in the Fund under section 
1316(f) of such Act. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


FHA—MUTUAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


(INCLUDING TRANSFERS OF FUNDS) 


During fiscal year 1996, commitments to 
guarantee loans to carry out the purposes of 
section 203(b) of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, shall not exceed a loan principal 
of $110,000,000,000: Provided, That during fis- 
cal year 1996, the Secretary shall sell as- 
signed mortgage notes having an unpaid 
principal balance of up to $4,000,000,000, 
which notes were originally insured under 
section 203(b) of the National Housing Act: 
Provided further, That the Secretary may use 
any negative subsidy amounts from the sale 
of such assigned mortgage notes during fis- 
cal year 1996 for the disposition of properties 
or notes under this heading. 

During fiscal year 1996, obligations to 
make direct loans to carry out the purposes 
of section 204(g) of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, shall not exceed $200,000,000: 
Provided, That the foregoing amount shall be 
for loans to nonprofit and governmental en- 
tities in connection with sales of single fam- 
ily real properties owned by the Secretary 
and formerly insured under section 203 of 
such Act. 

For administrative expenses necessary to 
carry out the guaranteed and direct loan 
program, $341,595,000, to be derived from the 
FHA-mutual mortgage insurance guaranteed 
loans receipt account, of which not to exceed 
$334,483,000 shall be transferred to the appro- 
priation for departmental salaries and ex- 
penses; and of which not to exceed $7,112,000 
Shall be transferred to the appropriation for 
the Office of Inspector General. 

FHA—GENERAL AND SPECIAL RISK PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 


(INCLUDING TRANSFERS OF FUNDS) 


For the cost of guaranteed loans, as au- 
thorized by sections 238 and 519 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 171523 and 
17350), including the cost of modifying such 
loans, $85,000,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That such costs shall be 
as defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That these funds are available to sub- 
sidize total loan principal any part of which 
is to be guaranteed of not to exceed 
$17,400,000,000: Provided further, That during 
fiscal year 1996, the Secretary shall sell as- 
signed notes having an unpaid principal bal- 
ance of up to $4,000,000,000, which notes were 
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originally obligations of the funds estab- 
lished under sections 238 and 519 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act: Provided further, That 
the Secretary may use any negative subsidy 
amounts from the sale of such assigned 
mortgage notes during fiscal year 1996, in ad- 
dition to amounts otherwise provided, for 
the disposition of properties or notes under 
this heading (including the credit subsidy for 
the guarantee of loans or the reduction of 
positive credit subsidy amounts that would 
otherwise be required for the sale of such 
properties or notes), and for any other pur- 
pose under this heading: Provided further, 
That any amounts made available in any 
prior appropriation Act for the cost (as such 
term is defined in section 502 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974) of guaranteed 
loans that are obligations of the funds estab- 
lished under section 238 or 519 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act that have not been obli- 
gated or that are deobligated shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development in connection with the making 
of such guarantees and shall remain avail- 
able until expended, notwithstanding the ex- 
piration of any period of availability other- 
wise applicable to such amounts. 

Gross obligations for the principal amount 
of direct loans, as authorized by sections 
204(g), 207(1), 238(a), and 519(a) of the National 
Housing Act, shall not exceed $120,000,000; of 
which not to exceed $100,000,000 shall be for 
bridge financing in connection with the sale 
of multifamily real properties owned by the 
Secretary and formerly insured under such 
Act; and of which not to exceed $20,000,000 
shall be for loans to nonprofit and govern- 
mental entities in connection with the sale 
of single-family real properties owned by the 
Secretary and formerly insured under such 
Act. 

In addition, for administrative expenses 
necessary to carry out the guaranteed and 
direct loan programs, $202,470,000, of which 
$198,299,000 shall be transferred to the appro- 
priation for departmental salaries and ex- 
penses; and of which $4,171,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to the appropriation for the Office of 
Inspector General. 

GOVERNMENT NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
GUARANTEES OF MORTGAGE-BACKED SECURITIES 
LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(INCLUDES TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

During fiscal year 1996, new commitments 
to issue guarantees to carry out the purposes 
of section 306 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1721(g)), shall not exceed 
$110,000,000,000. 

For administrative expenses necessary to 
carry out the guaranteed mortgage-backed 
securities program, $9,101,000, to be derived 
from the GNMA—guarantees of mortgage- 
backed securities guaranteed loan receipt ac- 
count, of which not to exceed $9,101,000 shall 
be transferred to the appropriation for de- 
partmental salaries and expenses. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


EXTEND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS FROM THE 
RESCISSION ACT 

SEc. 201. (a) PUBLIC AND INDIAN HOUSING 
MODERNIZATION.— 

(1) EXPANSION OF USE OF MODERNIZATION 
FUNDING.—Subsection 14(q) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended to 
read as follows: 

*(qX1) In addition to the purposes enumer- 
ated in subsections (a) and (b), a public hous- 
ing agency may use modernization assist- 
ance provided under section 14, and develop- 
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ment assistance provided under section 5(a) 
that was not allocated, as determined by the 
Secretary, for priority replacement housing, 
for any eligible activity authorized by this 
section, by section 5, or by applicable Appro- 
priations Acts for a public housing agency, 
including the demolition, rehabilitation, re- 
vitalization, and replacement of existing 
units and projects and, for up to 10 percent of 
its allocation of such funds in any fiscal 
year, for any operating subsidy purpose au- 
thorized in section 9. Except for assistance 
used for operating subsidy purposes under 
the preceding sentence, assistance provided 
to a public housing agency under this section 
shall principally be used for the physical im- 
provement, replacement of public housing, 
other capital purposes, and for associated 
management improvements, and such other 
extraordinary purposes as may be approved 
by the Secretary. Low-income and very low- 
income units assisted under this paragraph 
shall be eligible for operating subsidies, un- 
less the Secretary determines that such 
units or projects do not meet other require- 
ments of this Act. 

*(2) A public housing agency may provide 
assistance to developments that include 
units for other than units assisted under this 
Act (except for units assisted under section 8 
hereof) (‘mixed income developments’), in 
the form of a grant, loan, operètieg assist- 
ance, or other form of investment which may 
be made to— 

**(A) a partnership, a limited liability com- 
pany, or other legal entity in which the pub- 
lic housing agency or its affiliate is a gen- 
eral partner, managing member, or other- 
wise participates in the activities of such en- 
tity; or 

) any entity which grants to the public 
housing agency the option to purchase the 
development within 20 years after initial oc- 
cupancy in accordance with section 42(i)(7) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, as amend- 
ed. 

“Units shall be made available in such de- 
velopments for periods of not less than 30 
years, by master contract or by individual 
lease, for occupancy by low-income and very 
low-income families referred from time to 
time by the public housing agency from its 
central or site-based waiting list. The num- 
ber of such units shall be: 

“(i) in the same proportion to the total 
number of units in such development that 
the total financial commitment provided by 
the public housing agency bears to the value 
of the total financial commitment in the de- 
velopment, or 

*(ii) not be less than the number of units 
that could have been developed under the 
conventional public housing program with 
the assistance involved, or 

(Iii) as may otherwise be approved by the 
Secretary. 

3) A mixed income development may 
elect to have all units subject only to the ap- 
plicable local real estate taxes, notwith- 
standing that the low-income units assisted 
by public housing funds would otherwise be 
subject to section 6(d) of the Housing Act of 
1987. 

"(4) If an entity that owns or operates a 
mixed-income project under this subsection 
enters into a contract with a public housing 
agency, the terms of which obligate the en- 
tity to operate and maintain a specified 
number of units in the project as public 
housing units in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this Act for the period re- 
quired by law, such contractual terms may 
provide that, if, as a result of a reduction in 
appropriations under section 9, or any other 
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change in applicable law, the public housing 
agency is unable to fulfill its contractual ob- 
ligations with respect to those public hous- 
ing units, that entity may deviate, under 
procedures and requirements developed 
through regulations by the Secretary, from 
otherwise applicable restrictions under this 
Act regarding rents, income eligibility, and 
other areas of public housing management 
with respect to a portion or all of those pub- 
lic housing units, to the extent necessary to 
preserve the viability of those units while 
maintaining the low-income character of the 
units, to the maximum extent practicable." 

(2) APPLICABILITY.—Section 14(q) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed by subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
effective only with respect to assistance pro- 
vided from funds made available for fiscal 
year 1996 or any preceding fiscal year. 

(3) APPLICABILITY TO IHAS.—In accordance 
with section 201(b)2) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, the amendment made by 
this subsection shall apply to public housing 
developed or operated pursuant to & contract 
between the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and an Indian housing author- 
ity. 

(b) ONE-FOR-ONE REPLACEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND INDIAN HOUSING.— 

(1) EXTENDED AUTHORITY.—Section 1002(d) 
of Public Law 104-19 is amended to read as 
follows: 

d) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) shall be ef- 
fective for applications for the demolition, 
disposition, or conversion to homeownership 
of public housing approved by the Secretary, 
and other consolidation and relocation ac- 
tivities of public housing agencies under- 
taken, on, before, or after September 30, 1995 
and before September 30, 1998. 

(2) Section 18(f) of the United States Hous- 

ing Act of 1937 is amended by adding at the 
end the following new sentence: 
No one may rely on the preceding sentence 
as the basis for reconsidering a final order of 
& court issued, or a settlement approved by, 
a court.“ 

(3) APPLICABILITY.—In accordance with sec- 
tion 201(b)(2) of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, the amendments made by this 
subsection and by sections 1002 (a), (b), and 
(c) of Public Law 104-19 shall apply to public 
housing developed or operated pursuant to a 
contract between the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development and an Indian hous- 
ing authority. 

CONVERSION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC HOUSING TO 

VOUCHERS 

SEC. 208. (a) IDENTIFICATION OF UNITS.— 
Each public housing agency shall identify 
any public housing developments— 

(1) that are on the same or contiguous 
sites; 

(2) that total more than— 

(A) 300 dwelling units; or 

(B) in the case of high-rise family buildings 
or substantially vacant buildings; 300 dwell- 
ing units; 

(3) that have a vacancy rate of at least 10 
percent for dwelling units not in funded, on 
Schedule modernization programs; 

(4) identified as distressed housing that the 
public housing agency cannot assure the 
long-term viability as public housing 
through reasonable revitalization, density 
reduction, or achievement of a broader range 
of household income; and 

(5) for which the estimated cost of contin- 
ued operation and modernization of the de- 
velopments as public housing exceeds the 
cost of providing tenant-based assistance 
under section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 for all families in occupancy, 
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based on appropriate indicators of cost (such 
as the percentage of total development cost 
required for modernization). 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION AND ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1) STANDARDS FOR IMPLEMENTATION.—The 
Secretary shall establish standards to permit 
implementation of this section in fiscal year 
1996. 

(2) CONSULTATION.—Each public housing 
agency shall consult with the applicable pub- 
lic housing tenants and the unit of general 
local government in identifying any public 
housing developments under subsection (a). 

(3) FAILURE OF PHAS TO COMPLY WITH SUB- 
SECTION (a)—Where the Secretary deter- 
mines that— 

(A) a public housing agency has failed 
under subsection (a) to identify public hous- 
ing developments for removal from the in- 
ventory of the agency in a timely manner; 

(B).a public housing agency has failed to 
identify one or more public housing develop- 
ments which the Secretary determines 
should have been identified under subsection 
(a); or 

(C) one or more of the developments identi- 
fied by the public housing agency pursuant 
to subsection (a) should not, in the deter- 
mination of the Secretary, have been identi- 
fied under that subsection; 
the Secretary may designate the develop- 
ments to be removed from the inventory of 
the public housing agency pursuant to this 
section. 

(c) REMOVAL OF UNITS FROM THE INVEN- 
TORIES OF PUBLIC HOUSING AGENCIES.— 

(1) Each public housing agency shall de- 
velop and carry out a plan in conjunction 
with the Secretary for the removal of public 
housing units identified under subsection (a) 
or subsection (bX3), over a period of up to 
five years, from the inventory of the public 
housing agency and the annual contributions 
contract. The plan shall be approved by the 
relevant local official as not inconsistent 
with the Comprehensive Housing Afford- 
ability Strategy under title I of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1992, in- 
cluding a description of any disposition and 
demolition plan for the public housing units. 

(2) The Secretary may extend the deadline 
in paragraph (1) for up to an additional five 
years where the Secretary makes a deter- 
mination that the deadline is impracticable. 

(3) The Secretary shall take appropriate 
actions to ensure removal of developments 
identified under subsection (a) or subsection 
(b)(3) from the inventory of a public housing 
agency, if the public housing agency fails to 
adequately develop a plan under paragraph 
(1), or fails to adequately implement such 
plan in accordance with the terms of the 
plan. 

(4) To the extent approved in appropria- 
tions Acts, the Secretary may establish re- 
quirements and provide funding under the 
Urban Revitalization Demonstration pro- 
gram for demolition and disposition of public 
housing under this section. 

(5) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, if a development is removed from the 
inventory of a public housing agency and the 
annual contributions contract pursuant to 
paragraph (1), the Secretary may authorize 
or direct the transfer of— 

(A) in the case of an agency receiving as- 
sistance under the comprehensive improve- 
ment assistance program, any amounts obli- 
gated by the Secretary for thre modernization 
of such development pursuant to section 14 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937; 

(B) in the case of an agency receiving pub- 
lic and Indian housing modernization assist- 
ance by formula pursuant to section 14 of the 
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United States Housing Act of 1937, any 
amounts provided to the agency which are 
attributable pursuant to the formula for al- 
locating such assistance to the development 
removed from the inventory of that agency; 
and 

(C) in the case of an agency receiving as- 
sistance for the major reconstruction of ob- 
solete projects, any amounts obligated by 
the Secretary for the major reconstruction 
of the development pursuant to section 5 of 
such Act, 


to the tenant-based assistance program or 
appropriate site revitalization of such agen- 
cy. 

(6) CESSATION OF UNNECESSARY SPENDING.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
if, in the determination of the Secretary, a 
development meets or is likely to meet the 
criteria set forth in subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary may direct the public housing agency 
to cease additional spending in connection 
with the development, except to the extent 
that additional spending is necessary to en- 
sure decent, safe, and sanitary housing until 
the Secretary determines or approves an ap- 
propriate course of action with respect to 
such development under this section. 

(d) CONVERSION TO TENANT-BASED ASSIST- 
ANCE.— 

(1) The Secretary shall make authority 
a able to a public housing agency to pro- 
vide tenant-based assistance pursuant to sec- 
tion 8 to families residing in any develop- 
ment that is removed from the inventory of 
the public housing agency and the annual 
contributions contract pursuant to sub- 
section (b). 

(2) Each conversion plan under subsection 
(c) shall— 

(A) require the agency to notify families 
residing in the development, consistent with 
any guidelines issued by the Secretary gov- 
erning such notifications, that the develop- 
ment shall be removed from the inventory of 
the public housing agency and the families 
shall receive tenant-based or project-based 
assistance, and to provide any necessary 
counseling for families; and 

(B) ensure that all tenants affected by a 
determination under this section that a de- 
velopment shall be removed from the inven- 
tory of a public housing agency shall be of- 
fered tenant-based or project-based assist- 
ance and shall be relocated, as necessary, to 
other decent, safe, sanitary, and affordable 
housing which is, to the maximum extent 
practicable, housing of their choice. 

(e) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) The Secretary may require a public 
housing agency to provide such information 
as the Secretary considers necessary for the 
administration of this section. 

(2) As used in this section, the term devel- 
opment“ shall refer to a project or projects, 
or to portions of a project or projects, as ap- 
propriate. 

(3) Section 18 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 shall not apply to the demolition 
of developments removed from the inventory 
of the public housing agency under this sec- 
tion. 


STREAMLINING SECTION 8 TENANT-BASED 
ASSISTANCE 


SEC. 204. (a) *"TAKE-ONE, TAKE-ALL’’.—Sec- 
tion 8(t) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 is hereby repealed. 

(b) EXEMPTION FROM NOTICE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE CERTIFICATE AND VOUCHER PRO- 
GRAMS.—Section 8(c) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (8), by inserting after sec- 
tion" the following: "(other than a contract 
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for assistance under the certificate or vouch- 
er program)"; and 

(2) in the first sentence of paragraph (9), by 
striking (but not less than 90 days in the 
case of housing certificates or vouchers 
under subsection (b) or (o))“ and inserting **, 
other than a contract under the certificate 
or voucher program". 

(c) ENDLESS LEASE.—Section 8(d)(1)(B) of 
such Act is amended— 

(1) in clause (ii) by inserting during the 
term of the lease," after (ii)“; and 

(2) in clause (iii) by striking provide 
that" and inserting during the term of the 
lease,". 

(d) APPLICABILITY.—The provisions of this 
section shall be effective for fiscal year 1996 
only. 

PUBLIC HOUSING/SECTION 8 MOVING TO WORK 

DEMONSTRATION 

SEC. 206. (a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this 
demonstration is to give public housing 
agencies and the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development the flexibility to design 
and test various approaches for providing 
and administering housing assistance that: 
reduce cost and achieve greater cost effec- 
tiveness in Federal expenditures; give incen- 
tives to families with children where the 
head of household is working, seeking work, 
or is preparing for work by participating in 
job training, educational programs, or pro- 
grams that assist people to obtain employ- 
ment and become economically self-suffi- 
cient; and increase housing choices for low- 
income families. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall con- 
duct a demonstration program under this 
section beginning in fiscal year 1996 under 
which up to 30 public housing agencies (in- 
cluding Indian housing authorities) admin- 
istering the public or Indian housing pro- 
gram and the section 8 housing assistance 
payments program may be selected by the 
Secretary to participate. The Secretary shall 
provide training and technica] assistance 
during the demonstration and conduct de- 
tailed evaluations of up to 15 such agencies 
in an effort to identify replicable program 
models promoting the purpose of the dem- 
onstration. Under the demonstration, not- 
withstanding any provision of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 except as provided 
in subsection (e), an agency may combine op- 
erating assistance provided under section 9 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
modernization assistance provided under sec- 
tion 14 of such Act, and assistance provided 
under section 8 of such Act for the certifi- 
cate and voucher programs, to provide hous- 
ing assistance for low-income families, as de- 
fined in section 3(b)(2) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, and services to facilitate 
the transition to work on such terms and 
conditions as the agency may propose and 
the Secretary may approve. 

(c) APPLICATION.—An application to par- 
ticipate in the demonstration— 

(1) shall request authority to combine as- 
sistance under sections 8, 9, and 14 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937; 

(2) shall be submitted only after the public 
housing agency provides for citizen partici- 
pation through a public hearing and, if ap- 
propriate, other means; 

(3) shall include a plan developed by the 
agency that takes into account comments 
from the public hearing and any other public 
comments on the proposed program, and 
comments from current and prospective resi- 
dents who would be affected, and that in- 
cludes criteria for— 

(A) families to be assisted, which shall re- 
quire that at least 75 percent of the families 
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assisted by participating demonstration pub- 
lic housing authorities shall be very low-in- 
come families, as defined in section 3(b)(2) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937; 

(B) establishing a reasonable rent policy, 
which shall be designed to encourage em- 
ployment and self-sufficiency by participat- 
ing families, consistent with the purpose of 
this demonstration, such as by excluding 
some or all of & family's earned income for 
purposes of determining rent; 

(C) continuing to assist substantially the 
same total number of eligible low-income 
families as would have been served had the 
amounts not been combined; 

(D) maintaining a comparable mix of fami- 
lies (by family size) as would have been pro- 
vided had the amounts not been used under 
the demonstration; and 

(E) assuring that housing assisted under 
the demonstration program meets housing 
quality standards established or approved by 
the Secretary; and 

(4) may request assistance for training and 
technical assistance to assist with design of 
the demonstration and to participate in a de- 
tailed evaluation. 

(d) SELECTION.—In selecting among appli- 
cations, the Secretary shall take into ac- 
count the potential of each agency to plan 
and carry out a program under the dem- 
onstration, the relative performance by an 
agency under the public housing manage- 
ment assessment program under section 6(j) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, and 
other appropriate factors as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(e) APPLICABILITY OF 1937 AcT PROVI- 
SIONS.— 

(1) Section 18 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 shall continue to apply to public 
housing notwithstanding any use of the 
housing under this demonstration. 

(2) Section 12 of such Act shall apply to 
housing assisted under the demonstration, 
other than housing assisted solely due to oc- 
cupancy by families receiving tenant-based 
assistance. 

(f) EFFECT ON SECTION 8, OPERATING SUB- 
SIDIES, AND COMPREHENSIVE GRANT PROGRAM 
ALLOCATIONS.—The amount of assistance re- 
ceived under section 8, section 9, or pursuant 
to section 14 by a public housing agency par- 
ticipating in the demonstration under this 
part shall not be diminished by its participa- 
tion. 

(g) RECORDS, REPORTS, AND AUDITS.— 

(1) KEEPING OF RECORDS.—Each agency 
shall keep such records as the Secretary may 
prescribe as reasonably necessary to disclose 
the amounts and the disposition of amounts 
under this demonstration, to ensure compli- 
ance with the requirements of this section, 
and to measure performance. 

(2) REPORTS.—Each agency shall submit to 
the Secretary a report, or series of reports, 
in a form and at a time specified by the Sec- 
retary. Each report shall— 

(A) document the use of funds made avail- 
able under this section; 

(B) provide such data as the Secretary may 
request to assist the Secretary in assessing 
the demonstration; and 

(C) describe and analyze the effect of as- 
sisted activities in addressing the objectives 
of this part. 

(3) ACCESS TO DOCUMENTS BY THE SEC- 
RETARY.—The Secretary shall have access for 
the purpose of audit and examination to any 
books, documents, papers, and records that 
are pertinent to assistance in connection 
with, and the requirements of, this section. 

(4) ACCESS TO DOCUMENTS BY THE COMPTROL- 
LER GENERAL.—The Comptroller General of 
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the United States, or any of the duly author- 
ized representatives of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, shall have access for the purpose of 
audit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records that are pertinent 
to assistance in connection with, and the re- 
quirements of, this section. 

(h) EVALUATION AND REPORT.— 

(1) CONSULTATION WITH PHA AND FAMILY 
REPRESENTATIVES.—In making assessments 
throughout the demonstration, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with representatives of 
public housing agencies and residents. 

(2) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
180 days after the end of the third year of the 
demonstration, the Secretary shall submit 
to the Congress a report evaluating the pro- 
grams carried out under the demonstration. 
The report shall also include findings and 
recommendations for any appropriate legis- 
lative action. 

(i) FUNDING FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND 
EVALUATION.—From amounts appropriated 
for assistance under section 14 of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 for fiscal years 
1996, 1997, and 1998, the Secretary may use up 
to a total of $5,000,000— 

(1) to provide, directly or by contract, 
training and technical assistance— 

(A) to public housing agencies that express 
an interest to apply for training and tech- 
nical assistance pursuant to subsection 
(c)(4), to assist them in designing programs 
to be proposed for the demonstration; and 

(B) to up to 10 agencies selected to receive 
training and technical assistance pursuant 
to subsection (c)(4), to assist them in imple- 
menting the approved program; and 

(2) to conduct detailed evaluations of the 
activities of the public housing agencies 
under paragraph (1)(B), directly or by con- 
tract. 


EXTENSION OF MULTIFAMILY HOUSING FINANCE 
PROGRAM 


SEC. 208. (a) The first sentence of section 
§42(b)(5) of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1992 (12 U.S.C. 1707 note) is 
amended by striking on not more than 
15,000 units over fiscal years 1993 and 1994" 
and inserting ‘‘on not more than 7,500 units 
during fiscal year 1996”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 542(c)(4) of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1992 (12 U.S.C. 1707 note) is amended 
by striking on not to exceed 30,000 units 
over fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995" and in- 
serting '*on not more than 10,000 units during 
fiscal year 1996". 


FORECLOSURE OF HUD-HELD MORTGAGES 
THROUGH THIRD PARTIES 


SEC. 209. During fiscal year 1996, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may delegate to one or more entities the au- 
thority to carry out some or all of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Secretary in 
connection with the foreclosure of mortgages 
held by the Secretary under the National 


Housing Act. 


RESTRUCTURING OF THE HUD MULTIFAMILY 
MORTGAGE PORTFOLIO THROUGH STATE HOUS- 
ING FINANCE AGENCIES 


SEC. 210. During fiscal year 1996, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may sell or otherwise transfer multifamily 
mortgages held by the Secretary under the 
National Housing Act to & State housing fi- 
nance agency in connection with a program 
authorized under section 542 (b) or (c) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1992 without regard to the unit limitations 
in section 542(b)(5) or 542(c)(4) of such Act. 
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TRANSFER OF SECTION 8 AUTHORITY 


SEc. 211. Section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding the 
following new subsection at the end: 

„bb) TRANSFER OF BUDGET AUTHORITY.—If 
an assistance contract under this section, 
other than a contract for tenant-based as- 
sistance, is terminated or is not renewed, or 
if the contract expires, the Secretary shall, 
in order to provide continued assistance to 
eligible families, including eligible families 
receiving the benefit of the project-based as- 
sistance at the time of the termination, 
transfer any budget authority remaining in 
the contract to another contract. The trans- 
fer shall be under such terms as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe.". 

DOCUMENTATION OF MULTIFAMILY 
REFINANCINGS 


SEC. 212. Notwithstanding the 16th para- 
graph under the item relating to adminis- 
trative provisions" in title II of the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1995 (Public Law 
103-327; 108 Stat. 2316), the amendments to 
section 223(a)(7) of the National Housing Act 
made by the 15th paragraph of such Act shall 
be effective during fiscal year 1996 and there- 
after. 

FHA MULTIFAMILY DEMONSTRATION AUTHORITY 

SEC. 213. (a) On and after October 1, 1995, 
and before October 1, 1997, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall initi- 
ate a demonstration program with respect to 
multifamily projects whose owners agree to 
participate and whose mortgages are insured 
under the National Housing Act and that are 
assisted under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 and whose present sec- 
tion 8 rents are, in the aggregate, in excess 
of the fair market rent of the locality in 
which the project is located. These programs 
shall be designed to test the feasibility and 
desirability of the goal of ensuring, to the 
maximum extent practicable, that the debt 
service and operating expenses, including 
adequate reserves, attributable to such mul- 
tifamily projects can be supported with or 
without mortgage insurance under the Na- 
tional Housing Act and with or without 
above-market rents and utilizing project- 
based assistance or, with the consent of the 
property owner, tenant-based assistance, 
while taking into account the need for as- 
sistance of low- and very low-income fami- 
lies in such projects. In carrying out this 
demonstration, the Secretary may use ar- 
rangements with third parties, under which 
the Secretary may provide for the assump- 
tion by the third parties (by delegation, con- 
tract, or otherwise) of some or all of the 
functions, obligations, and benefits of the 
Secretary. 

(1) GOALS.—The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall carry out the dem- 
onstration programs under this section in a 
manner that— 

(A) will protect the financial interests of 
the Federal Government; 

(B) will result in significant discretionary 
cost savings through debt restructuring and 
subsidy reduction; and 

(C) will, in the least costly fashion, address 
the goals of. 

(i) maintaining existing housing stock ina 
decent, safe, and sanitary condition; 

(ii) minimizing the involuntary displace- 
ment of tenants; 

(iii) restructuring the mortgages of such 
projects in a manner that is consistent with 
local housing market conditions; 

(iv) supporting fair housing strategies; 
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(v) minimizing any adverse income tax im- 
pact on property owners; and 

(vi) minimizing any adverse impact on res- 
idential neighborhoods. 


In determining the manner in which a mort- 
gage is to be restructured or the subsidy re- 
duced, the Secretary may balance competing 
goals relating to individual projects in a 
manner that will further the purposes of this 
section. 

(2) DEMONSTRATION APPROACHES.—In carry- 
ing out the demonstration programs, subject 
to the appropriation in subsection (f) the 
Secretary may use one or more of the follow- 
ing approaches: 

(A) Joint venture arrangements with third 
parties, under which the Secretary may pro- 
vide for the assumption by the third parties 
(by delegation, contract, or otherwise) of 
some or all of the functions, obligations, and 
benefits of the Secretary. 

(B) Subsidization of the debt service of the 
project to a level that can be paid by an 
owner receiving an unsubsidized market 
rent. 

(C) Renewal of existing project-based as- 
sistance contracts where the Secretary shall 
approve proposed initial rent levels that do 
not exceed the greater of 120 percent of fair 
market rents or comparable market rents for 
the relevant metropolitan market area or at 
rent levels under a budget-based approach. 

(D) Nonrenewal of expiring existing 
project-based assistance contracts and pro- 
viding tenant-based assistance to previously 
assisted households. 

(b) For purposes of carrying out dem- 
onstration programs under subsection (a)— 

(1) the Secretary may manage and dispose 
of multifamily properties owned by the Sec- 
retary as of October 1, 1995 and multifamily 
mortgages held by the Secretary as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1995 for properties assisted under sec- 
tion 8 with rents above 110 percent of fair 
market rents without regard to any other 
provision of law; and 

(2) the Secretary may delegate to one or 
more entities the authority to carry out 
some or all of the functions and responsibil- 
ities of the Secretary in connection with the 
foreclosure of mortgages held by the Sec- 
retary under the National Housing Act. 

(c) For purposes of carrying out dem- 
onstration programs under subsection (a), 
subject to such third party consents (if any) 
as are necessary including but not limited to 
(i) consent by the Government National 
Mortgage Association where it owns a mort- 
gage insured by the Secretary; (ii) consent 
by an issuer under the mortgage-backed se- 
curities program of the Association, subject 
to the responsibilities of the issuer to its se- 
curity holders and the Association under 
such program; and (iii) parties to any con- 
tractual agreement which the Secretary pro- 
poses to modify or discontinue, and subject 
to the appropriation in subsection (c), the 
Secretary or one or more third parties des- 
ignated by the Secretary may take the fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and subject to the agreement of the 
project owner, the Secretary or third party 
may remove, relinquish, extinguish, modify, 
or agree to the removal of any mortgage, 
regulatory agreement, project-based assist- 
&nce contract, use agreement, or restriction 
that had been imposed or required by the 
Secretary, including restrictfons on distribu- 
tions of income which the Secretary or third 
party determines would interfere with the 
ability of the project to operate without 
&bove market rents. The Secretary or third 
party may require an owner of a property as- 
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sisted under the section 8 new construction/ 
substantial rehabilitation program to apply 
any accumulated residual receipts toward ef- 
fecting the purposes of this section. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment may enter into contracts to pur- 
chase reinsurance, or enter into participa- 
tions or otherwise transfer economic interest 
in contracts of insurance or in the premiums 
paid, or due to be paid, on such insurance to 
third parties, on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may determine. 

(3) The Secretary may offer project-based 
assistance with rents at or below fair market 
rents for the locality in which the project is 
located and may negotiate such other terms 
as are acceptable to the Secretary and the 
project owner. 

(4) The Secretary may offer to pay all ora 
portion of the project’s debt service, includ- 
ing payments monthly from the appropriate 
Insurance Fund, for the full remaining term 
of the insured mortgage. 

(5) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary may forgive and cancel 
any FHA-insured mortgage debt that a dem- 
onstration program property cannot carry at 
market rents while bearing full operating 
costs. 

(6) For demonstration program properties 
that carnet carry full operating costs (ex- 
cluding debt service) at market rents, the 
Secretary may approve project-based rents 
sufficient to carry such full operating costs 
and may offer to pay the full debt service in 
the manner provided in paragraph (4). 

(d) COMMUNITY AND TENANT INPUT.—In car- 
rying out this section, the Secretary shall 
develop procedures to provide appropriate 
and timely notice to officials of the unit of 
general local government affected, the com- 
munity in which the project is situated, and 
the tenants of the project. 

(e) LIMITATION ON DEMONSTRATION AUTHOR- 
ITY.—The Secretary may carry out dem- 
onstration programs under this section with 
respect to mortgages not to exceed 15,000 
units. The demonstration authorized under 
this section shall not be expanded until the 
reports required under subsection (g) are 
submitted to the Congress. 

(f) APPROPRIATION.—For the cost of modi- 
fying loans held or guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, as authorized 
by this subsection (a)(2) and subsection (c), 
$15,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997: Provided, That such costs shall 
be as defined in section 502 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, as amended. 

(g) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
Shall submit to the Congress every six 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act a report describing and assessing the 
programs carried out under the demonstra- 
tions. The Secretary shall also submit a final 
report to the Congress not later than six 
months after the end of the demonstrations. 
The reports shall include findings and rec- 
ommendations for any legislative action ap- 
propriate. The reports shall also include a 
description of the status of each multifamily 
housing project selected for the demonstra- 
tions under this section. The final report 
may include— 

(1) the size of the projects; 

(2) the geographic locations of the projects, 
by State and region; 

(3) the physical and financial condition of 
the projects; 

(4) the occupancy profile of the projects, 
including the income, family size, race, and 
ethnic origin of current tenants, and the 
rents paid by such tenants; 
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(5) a description of actions undertaken pur- 
suant to this section, including a description 
of the effectiveness of such actions and any 
impediments to the transfer or sale of multi- 
family housing projects; 

(6) a description of the extent to which the 
demonstrations under this section have dis- 
placed tenants of multifamily housing 
projects; 

(7) a description of any of the functions 
performed in connection with this section 
that are transferred or contracted out to 
public or private entities or to States; 

(8) a description of the impact to which the 
demonstrations under this section have af- 
fected the localities and communities where 
the selected multifamily housing projects 
are located; and 

(9) a description of the extent to which the 
demonstrations under this section have af- 
fected the owners of multifamily housing 
projects. 


ASSESSMENT COLLECTION DATES FOR OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL HOUSING ENTERPRISE OVERSIGHT 


SEC. 216. Section 1316(b) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992 (12 
U.S.C. 4516(b)) is amended by striking para- 
graph (2) and inserting the following new 
paragraph: 


ph: 
*(2) TIMING OF PAYMENT.—The annual as- 
sessment shall be payable semiannually for 
each fiscal year, on October 1 and April 1.". 


MERGER LANGUAGE FOR ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
RENEWAL OF EXPIRING SECTION 8 SUBSIDY 
CONTRACTS AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
ASSISTED HOUSING 


SEC. 217. All remaining obligated and unob- 
ligated balances in the Renewal of Expiring 
Section 8 Subsidy Contracts account on Sep- 
tember 30, 1995, shall immediately thereafter 
be transferred to and merged with the obli- 
gated and unobligated balances, respec- 
tively, of the Annual Contributions for As- 
sisted Housing account. 


DEBT FORGIVENESS 


SEc. 218. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall cancel the indebt- 
edness of the Hubbard Hospital Authority of 
Hubbard, Texas, relating to the public facili- 
ties loan for Project Number PFL-TEX-215, 
issued under title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955. Such hospital authority is re- 
lieved of all liability to the Government for 
the outstanding principal balance on such 
loan, for the amount of accrued interest on 
such loan, and for any fees and charges pay- 
able in connection with such loan. 

(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall cancel the indebtedness 
of the Groveton Texas Hospital Authority re- 
lating to the public facilities loan for 
Project Number TEX-41-PFL0162, issued 
under title II of the Housing Amendments of 
1955. Such hospital authority is relieved of 
all liability to the Government for the out- 
standing principal balance on such loan, for 
the amount of accrued interest on such loan, 
and for any fees and charges payable in con- 
nection with such loan. 

(c) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall cancel the indebtedness 
of the Hepzibah Public Service District of 
Hepzibah, West Virginia, relating to the pub- 
lic facilities loan for Project Number WV-46- 
PFL0031, issued under title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955. Such public service dis- 
trict is relieved of all liability to the Gov- 
ernment for the outstanding principal bal- 
ance on such loan, for the amount of accrued 
interest on such loan, and for any fees and 
charges payable in connection with such 
loan. 
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CLARIFICATIONS 

SEC. 219. For purposes of Federal law, the 
Paul Mirabile Center in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, including areas within such Center that 
are devoted to the delivery of supportive 
services, has been determined to satisfy the 
“continuum of care" requirements of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and shall be treated as— 

(a) consisting solely of residential units 
that (i) contain sleeping accommodations 
and kitchen and bathroom facilities, (ii) are 
located in a building that is used exclusively 
to facilitate the transition of homeless indi- 
viduals (within the meaning of section 103 of 
the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assist- 
ance Act (42 U.S.C. 11302), as in effect on De- 
cember 19, 1989) to independent living within 
24 months, (iii) are suitable for occupancy, 
with each cubicle constituting a separate 
bedroom and residential unit, (iv) are used 
on other than a transient basis, and (v) shall 
be originally placed in service on November 
1, 1995; and 

(b) property that is entirely residential 
rental property, namely, a project for resi- 
dential rental property. 

EMPLOYMENT LIMITATIONS 

SEC. 220. (a) By the end of fiscal year 1996 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment shall employ no more than eight As- 
sistant Secretaries, notwithstanding section 
4(a) of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development Act. 

(b) By the end of fiscal year 1996 the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
Shall employ no more than 85 schedule C and 
20 non-career senior executive service em- 
ployees. 

USE OF FUNDS 

SEC. 221. (a) Of the $93,400,000 earmarked in 
Public Law 101-144 (103 Stat. 850), as amend- 
ed by Public Law 101-302 (104 Stat. 237), for 
special projects and purposes, any amounts 
remaining of the $500,000 made available to 
Bethlehem House in Highland, California, for 
site planning and loan acquisition shall in- 
stead be made available to the County of San 
Bernardino in California to assist with the 
expansion of the Los Padrinos Gang Inter- 
vention Program and the Unity Home Do- 
mestic Violence Shelter. 

(b) The amount made available for fiscal 
year 1995 for the removal of asbestos from an 
abandoned public school building in Toledo, 
Ohio shall be made available for the renova- 
tion and rehabilitation of an industrial 
building at the University of Toledo in To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

LEAD-BASED PAINT ABATEMENT 

SEC. 222. (a) Section 1011 of Title X—Resi- 
dential Lead-Based Paint Hazard Reduction 
Act of 1992 is amended as follows: Strike 
“priority housing" wherever it appears in 
said section and insert housing“. 

(b) Section 1011(a) shall be amended as fol- 
lows: At the end of the subsection after the 
period, insert: Grants shall only be made 
under this section to provide assistance for 
housing which meets the following criteria— 

(J) for grants made to assist rental hous- 
ing, at least 50 percent of the units must be 
Occupied by or made available to families 
with incomes at or below 50 percent of the 
area median income level and the remaining 
units shall be occupied or made available to 
families with incomes at or below 80 percent 
of the area median income level, and in all 
cases the landlord shall give priority in rent- 
ing units assisted under this section, for not 
less than 3 years following the completion of 
lead abatement activities, to families with a 
child under the age of six years, except that 
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buildings with five or more units may have 
20 percent of the units occupied by families 
with incomes above 80 percent of area me- 
dian income level; 

*(2) for grants made to assist housing 
owned by owner-occupants, all units assisted 
with grants under this section shall be the 
principal residence of families with income 
at or below 80 percent of the area median in- 
come level, and not less than 90 percent of 
the units assisted with grants under this sec- 
tion shall be occupied by a child under the 
age of six years or shall be units where a 
child under the age of six years spends a sig- 
nificant amount of time visiting; and 

"(3) notwithstanding paragraphs (1) and 
(2), Round II grantees who receive assistance 
under this section may use such assistance 
for priority housing. 

EXTENSION PERIOD FOR SHARING UTILITY COST 
SAVINGS WITH PHAS 

SEc. 223. Section 9a)(3)(B)(i) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking for a period not to exceed 6 years“. 

MORTGAGE NOTE SALES 

SEC. 223A. The first sentence of section 
221(g)(4)(C)(viii) of the National Housing Act 
is amended by striking September 30, 1995" 
and inserting in lieu thereof September 30, 
1996". 

REPEAL OF FROST-LELAND 

SEC. 223B. Section 415 of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development—Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1988 (Pub- 
lic Law 100-202; 101 Stat. 1329-213) is repealed. 

FHA SINGLE-FAMILY ASSIGNMENT PROGRAM 

REFORM 

SEc. 223C. (a) CORRECTION TO FORECLOSURE 
AVOIDANCE PROVISION.—The penultimate pro- 
viso of section 204(a) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1710(a)). As added by section 
407(a) of the Balanced Budget Downpayment 
Act, I, is amended by striking special fore- 
closure" and inserting in lieu thereof spe- 
cial forebearance". 

(b) CORRECTION TO SAVINGS PROVISION.— 
Section 230(d) of the National Housing Act, 
as amended by section 407(b) of the Balanced 
Budget Downpayment Act, I, is amended to 
read as follows: 

"(d) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Any mortgage 
for which the mortgagor has applied to the 
Secretary, before March 15, 1996, for assign- 
ment pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion as in effect before enactment of the Bal- 
anced Budget Downpayment Act, I, shall 
continue to be governed by the provisions of 
this section as in effect immediately before 
enactment of the Balanced Budget Downpay- 
ment Act, I." 

(c) CORRECTION TO DATE FOR REGULA- 
TIONS.—Section 407(d) of the Balanced Budg- 
et Downpayment Act, I, is amended to read 
as follows: 

"(d) REGULATIONS.—Not later than April 
15, 1996, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall issue interim regulations 
to implement this section and the amend- 
ments made by this section." 

SPENDING LIMITATIONS 


SEc. 223D. (a) None of the funds in this Act 
may be used by the Secretary to impose any 
sanction, or penalty because of the enact- 
ment of any State or local law or regulation 
declaring English as the official language. 

(b) No part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be used for lobbying activi- 
ties as prohibited by law. 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 

SEC. 223E. All functions, activities and re- 

sponsibilities of the Secretary of Housing 
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and Urban Development relating to title VIII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, as amended 
by the Fair Housing Amendments Act of 
1988, and the Fair Housing Act, including any 
rights guaranteed under the Fair Housing 
Act (including any functions relating to the 
Fair Housing Initiatives program under sec- 
tion 561 of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1987) are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Attorney General of the United 
States effective April 1, 1997: Provided, That 
none of the aforementioned authority or re- 
sponsibility for enforcement of the Fair 
Housing Act shall be transferred to the At- 
torney General until adequate personnel and 
resources allocated to such activity at the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment are transferred to the Department of 
Justice. 

SEC. 224. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used during fiscal year 1996 to in- 
vestigate or prosecute under the Fair Hous- 
ing Act (42 U.S.C. 3601, et seq.) any otherwise 
lawful activity engaged in by one or more 
persons, including the filing or maintaining 
of non-frivolous legal action, that is engaged 
in solely for the purposes of achieving or pre- 
venting action by a Government official, en- 
tity, or court of competent jurisdiction. 

SEC. 225. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used to take any enforcement ac- 
tion with respect to a complaint of discrimi- 
nation under the Fair Housing Act (42 U.S.C. 
3601, et seq.) on the basis of familial status 
and which involves an occupancy standard 
established by the housing provider except to 
the extent that it is found that there has 
been discrimination in contravention of the 
standards provided in the March 20, 1991 
Memorandum from the General Counsel of 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to all Regional Counsel or until such 
time that HUD issues a final rule in accord- 
ance with section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

CDBG ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES 

SEc. 226. Section 105(a) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5305(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by inserting "reconstruction," after 
"removal,"; and 

(B) by striking acquisition for rehabilita- 
tion, and rehabilitation" and inserting ‘‘ac- 
quisition for reconstruction or rehabilita- 
tion, and reconstruction or rehabilitation“: 

(2) in paragraph (13), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(3) by striking paragraph (19); 

(4) in paragraph (24), by striking and“ at 
the end; 

(5) in paragraph (25), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting '*; and"; 

(6) by  redesignating paragraphs (20) 
through (25) as paragraphs (19) through (24), 
respectively; and 

(7) by redesignating paragraph (21) (as 
added by section 1012(f)(3) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992) as 
paragraph (25). 

TITLE III 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, including the acquisition 
of land or interest in land in foreign coun- 
tries; purchases and repair of uniforms for 
caretakers of national cemeteries and monu- 
ments outside of the United States and its 
territories and possessions; rent of office and 
garage space in foreign countries; purchase 
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(one for replacement only) and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; and insurance of offi- 
cial motor vehicles in foreign countries, 
when required by law of such countries; 
$20,265,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That where station allow- 
ance has been authorized by the Department 
of the Army for officers of the Army serving 
the Army at certain foreign stations, the 
same allowance shall be authorized for offi- 
cers of the Armed Forces assigned to the 
Commission while serving at the same for- 
eign stations, and this appropriation is here- 
by made available for the payment of such 
allowance: Provided further, That when trav- 
eling on business of the Commission, officers 
of the Armed Forces serving as members or 
as Secretary of the Commission may be re- 
imbursed for expenses as provided for civil- 
ian members of the Commission: Provided 
further, That the Commission shall reim- 
burse other Government agencies, including 
the Armed Forces, for salary, pay, and allow- 
ances of personnel assigned to it. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS FUND 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For grants, loans, and technical assistance 
to qualifying community development finan- 
cial institutions, and administrative ex- 
penses of the Fund, $50,000,000 to remain 
available until September 30, 1997: Provided, 
That of the funds made available under this 
heading not to exceed $4,000,000 may be used 
for the cost of direct loans, and not to exceed 
$400,000 may be used for administrative ex- 
penses to carry out the direct loan program: 
Provided further, ' That the cost of direct 
loans, including the cost of modifying such 
loans, shall be defined as in section 502 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974: Provided 
further, That such funds are available to sub- 
sidize gross obligations for the principal 
amount of direct loans not to exceed 
$31,600,000: Provided further, That none of 
these funds shall be used to supplement ex- 
isting resources provided to the Department 
for activities such as external affairs, gen- 
eral counsel, administration, finance, or of- 
fice of inspector general: Provided further, 
That none of these funds shall be available 
for expenses of an Administrator as defined 
in section 104 of the Community Develop- 
ment Banking and Financial Institutions 
Act of 1994 (CDBFI Act): Provided further, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, for purposes of administering the Com- 
munity Development Financial Institutions 
Fund, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have all powers and rights of the Adminis- 
trator of the CDBFI Act and the Fund shall 
be within the Department of the Treasury. 

CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, including hire 
of passenger motor vehicles, services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed the per diem rate 
equivalent to the rate for GS-18, purchase of 
nominal awards to recognize non-Federal of- 
ficials' contributions to Commission activi- 
ties, and not to exceed $500 for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses, $40,000,000. 
CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 

SERVICE .. 
NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses for the Corporation 

for National and Community Service (re- 
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ferred to in the matter under this heading as 
the Corporation“) in carrying out pro- 
grams, activities, and initiatives under the 
National and Community Service Act of 1990 
(referred to in the matter under this heading 
as the Act“) (42 U.S.C. 12501 et seq.) 
$383,500,000, of which $234,000,000 shall be 
available for obligation from September 1, 
1996, through August 21, 1997: Provided, 'That 
not more than $25,000,000 shall be available 
for administrative expenses authorized under 
section 501(a)4) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
12681(a)(4)): Provided further, That not more 
than $2,500 shall be for official reception and 
representation expenses: Provided further, 
That not more than $59,000,000, to remain 
available without fiscal year limitation, 
shall be transferred to the National Service 
Trust account for educational awards au- 
thorized under subtitle D of title I of the Act 
(42 U.S.C. 12601 et seq.) Provided further, 
That not more than $175,000,000 of the 
amount provided under this heading shall be 
available for grants under the National Serv- 
ice Trust program authorized under subtitle 
C of title I of the Act (42 U.S.C. 12571 et seq.) 
(relating to activities including the 
Americorps program): Provided further, That 
not more than $3,500,000 of the funds made 
available under this heading shall be made 
available for the Points of Light Foundation 
for activities ^"thorized under title III of the 
Act (42 U.S.C. 12661 et seq.): Provided further, 
That not more than $40,000,000 of the funds 
made available under this heading may be 
used to administer, reimburse, or support 
any national service program authorized 
under section 121(d)(2) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
12581(d)(2), and none of such funds shall be 
available for national service programs run 
by Federal agencies authorized under section 
121(b) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 12581(b)): Pro- 
vided further, That, to the maximum extent 
feasible, funds appropriated in the preceding 
proviso shall be provided in a manner that is 
consistent with the recommendations of peer 
review panels in order to ensure that prior- 
ity is given to programs that demonstrate 
quality, innovation, replicability, and sus- 
tainability: Provided further, That not more 
than $18,000,000 of the funds made available 
under this heading shall be available for the 
Civilian Community Corps authorized under 
subtitle E of title I of the Act (42 U.S.C. 12611 
et seq.): Provided further, That not more than 
$43,000,000 shall be available for school-based 
and community-based service-learning pro- 
grams authorized under subtitle B of title I 
of the Act (42 U.S.C. 12521 et seq.): Provided 
further, That not more than $15,000,000 shall 
be available for quality and innovation ac- 
tivities authorized under subtitle H of title I 
of the Act (42 U.S.C. 12653 et seq.): Provided 
further, That not more than $5,000,000 shall 
be available for audits and other evaluations 
authorized under section 179 of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 12639), of which up to $500,000 shall be 
available for a study by the National Acad- 
emy of Public Administration on the struc- 
ture, organization, and management of the 
Corporation and activities supported by the 
Corporation, including an assessment of the 
quality, innovation, replicability, and sus- 
tainability without Federal funds of such ac- 
tivities, and the Federal and non-federal cost 
of supporting participants in community 
service activities: Provided further, That no 
funds from any other appropriation, or from 
funds otherwise made available to the Cor- 
poration, shall be used to pay for personnel 
compensation and benefits, travel, or any 
other administrative expense for the Board 
of Directors, the Office of the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, the Office of the Managing Di- 
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rector, the Office of the Chief Financial Offi- 
cer, the Office of National and Community 
Service Programs, the Civilian Community 
Corps, or any field office or staff of the Cor- 
poration working on the National and Com- 
munity Service or Civilian Community 
Corps programs: Provided further, That to the 
maximum extent practicable, the Corpora- 
tion shall increase significantly the level of 
matching funds and in-kind contributions 
provided by the private sector, shall expand 
significantly the number of educational 
awards provided under subtitle D of title 1, 
and shall reduce the total Federal cost per 
participant in all programs. 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, 
$2,000,000. 

COURT OF VETERANS APPEALS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for the operation of 
the United States Court of Veterans Appeals 
as authorized by 38 U.S.C. sections 7251-7292, 
$9,000,000, of which not to exceed $678,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1997, 
shall be available for the purpose of provid- 
ing financial assistance as described, and in 
accordance with the process and reporting 
procedures set forth, under this head in Pub- 
lic Law 102-229. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
CEMETERIAL EXPENSES, ARMY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, as authorized by 
law, for maintenance, operation, and im- 
provement of Arlington National Cemetery 
and Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Home National 
Cemetery, and not to exceed $1,000 for offi- 
cial reception and representation expenses; 
$11,946,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

For science and technology, including re- 
search and development activities, which 
shall include research and development ac- 
tivities under the Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensation and Liabil- 
ity Act of 1980 (CERCLA), as amended; nec- 
essary expenses for personnel and related 
costs and travel expenses, including uni- 
forms, or allowances therefore, as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 5901-5902; services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for individuals 
not to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to 
the rate for GS-18; procurement of labora- 
tory equipment and supplies; other operating 
expenses in support of research and develop- 
ment; construction, alteration, repair, reha- 
bilitation and renovation of facilities, not to 
exceed $75,000 per project; $525,000,000, which 
shall remain available until September 30, 
1997. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS AND MANAGEMENT 

For environmental programs and manage- 
ment, including necessary expenses, not oth- 
erwise provided for, for personnel and related 
costs and travel expenses, including uni- 
forms, or allowances therefore, as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 5901-5902; services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for individuals 
not to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to 
the rate for GS-18; hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; hire, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft; purchase of reprints; library mem- 
berships in societies or associations which 
issue publications to members only or at a 
price to members lower than to subscribers 
who are not members; construction, alter- 
ation, repair, rehabilitation, and renovation 
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of facilities, not to exceed $75,000 per project; 
and not to exceed $6,000 for official reception 
and representation expenses; $1,590,300,000, 
which shall remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997: Provided, That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for this fiscal 
year and hereafter, an industrial discharger 
that is a pharmaceutical manufacturing fa- 
cility and discharged to the Kalamazoo 
Water Reclamation Plant (an advanced 
wastewater treatment plant with activated 
carbon) prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act may be exempted from categorical 
pretreatment standards under section 307(b) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended, if the following conditions are 
met: 

(1) the owner or operator of the Kalamazoo 
Water Reclamation Plant applies to the 
State of Michigan for an exemption for such 
industrial discharger, 

(2) the State or Administrator, as applica- 
ble, approves such exemption request based 
upon a determination that the Kalamazoo 
Water Reclamation Plant will provide treat- 
ment and pollution removal equivalent to or 
better than that which would be required 
through a combination of pretreatment by 
such industrial discharger and treatment by 
the Kalamazoo Water Reclamation Plant in 
the absence of the exemption, and 

(3) compliance with paragraph (2) is ad- 
dressed by the provisions and conditions of a 
permit issued to the Kalamazoo Water Rec- 
lamation Plant under section 402 of such 
Act, and there exists an operative financial 
contract between the City of Kalamazoo and 
the industrial user and an approved local 
pretreatment program, including a joint 
monitoring program and local controls to 
prevent against interference and pass 
through. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, and for construction, alteration, 
repair, rehabilitation, and renovation of fa- 
cilities, not to exceed $75,000 per project, 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 

For construction, repair, improvement, ex- 
tension, alteration, and purchase of fixed 
equipment or facilities of, or use by, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, $60,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCE SUPERFUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation and Liability Act of 1980 
(CERCLA), as amended, including sections 
111 (cX3), (c)(5), (c6), and (e)(4) (42 U.S.C. 
9611), and for construction, alteration, re- 
pair, rehabilitation, and renovation of facili- 
ties, not to exceed $75,000 per project; not to 
exceed $1,263,400,000, to remain available 
until expended, consisting of $1,013,400,000 as 
authorized by section 517(a) of the Superfund 
Amendments and Reauthorization Act of 
1986 (SARA), as amended by Public Law 101- 
508 (of which, $100,000,000 shall not become 
available until September 1, 1996), and 
$250,000,000 as a payment from general reve- 
nues to the Hazardous Substance Superfund 
as authorized by section 517(b) of SARA, as 
amended by Public Law 101-508: Provided, 
That funds appropriated under this heading 
may be allocated to other Federal agencies 
in accordance with section III(a) of 
CERCLA: Provided further, That $11,000,000 of 
the funds appropriated under this heading 
shall be transferred to the Office of Inspector 
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General appropriation to remain available 
until September 30, 1996: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding section 11l(m) of 
CERCLA or any other provision of law, not 
to exceed $59,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated under this heading shall be available 
to the Agency for Toxic Substances and Dis- 
ease Registry to carry out activities de- 
scribed in sections 104(i), 111(c)X4) and 
111(¢)(14) of CERCLA and section 118(f) of the 
Superfund Amendments and Reauthorization 
Act of 1986: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated under this heading shall 
be available for the Agency for Toxic Sub- 
stances and Disease Registry to issue in ex- 
cess of 40 toxicological profiles pursuant to 
section 104(i) of CERCLA during fiscal year 
1996: Provided further, That none of the funds 
made available under this heading may be 
used by the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy to propose for listing or to list any addi- 
tional facilities on the National Priorities 
List established by section 105 of the Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation and Liability Act (CERCLA), as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 9605), unless the Adminis- 
trator receives a written request to propose 
for listing or to list a facility from the Gov- 
ernor of the State in which the facility is lo- 
cated, or unless legislation to reauthorize 
CERCLA is enacted. 

LEAKING UNDERGROUND STORAGE TANK TRUST 

FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses to carry out leak- 
ing underground storage tank cleanup activi- 
ties authorized by section 205 of the Super- 
fund Amendments and Reauthorization Act 
of 1986, and for construction, alteration, re- 
pair, rehabilitation, and renovation of facili- 
ties, not to exceed $75,000 per project, 
$45,827,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That no more than 
$7,000,000 shall be available for administra- 
tive expenses: Provided further, That $500,000 
shall be transferred to the Office of Inspector 
General appropriation to remain available 
until September 30, 1996. 

OIL SPILL RESPONSE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s respon- 
sibilities under the Oil Pollution Act of 1990, 
$15,000,000, to be derived from the Oil Spill 
Liability trust fund, and to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That not more than 
$8,000,000 of these funds shall be available for 
administrative expenses. 


STATE AND TRIBAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


For environmental programs and infra- 
structure assistance, including capitaliza- 
tion grants for State revolving funds and 
performance partnership grants, 
$2,423,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which $1,500,000,000 shall be for 
making capitalization grants for State re- 
volving funds to support water infrastruc- 
ture financing; $100,000,000 for architectural, 
engineering, design, construction and related 
activities in connection with the construc- 
tion of high priority water and wastewater 
facilities in the area of the United States- 
Mexico Border, after consultation with the 
appropriate border commission; $50,000,000 
for grants to the State of Texas, which shall 
be matched by an equal amount of State 
funds from State resources, for the purpose 
of improving wastewater treatment for 
colonias; $15,000,000 for grants to the State of 
Alaska, subject to an appropriate cost share 
as determined by the Administrator, to ad- 
dress wastewater infrastructure needs of 
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rural and Alaska Native villages; and 
$100,000,000 for making grants for the con- 
struction of wastewater treatment facilities 
and the development of groundwater in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions spec- 
ified for such grants in the Conference Re- 
port accompanying this Act (H.R. 2099): Pro- 
vided, That beginning in fiscal year 1996 and 
each fiscal year thereafter, and notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to make grants an- 
nually from funds appropriated under this 
heading, subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as the Administrator shall establish, to 
any State or federally recognized Indian 
tribe for multimedia or single media pollu- 
tion prevention, control and abatement and 
related environmental activities at the re- 
quest of the Governor or other appropriate 
State official or the tribe: Provided further, 
That from funds appropriated under this 
heading, the Administrator may make 
grants to federally recognized Indian govern- 
ments for the development of multimedia en- 
vironmental programs: Provided further, That 
of the $1,500,000,000 for capitalization grants 
for State revolving funds to support water 
infrastructure financing, $325,000,000 shall be 
for drinking water State revolving funds, but 
if no drinking water State revolving fund 
legislation is enacted by June 1, 1996, these 
funds shall immediately be available for 
making capitalization grants under title VI 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended: Provided further, That of the 
funds made available in Public Law 103-327 
and in Public Law 103-124 for capitalization 
grants for State revolving funds to support 
water infrastructure financing, $225,000,000 
shall be made available for capitalization 
grants for State revolving funds under title 
VI of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, if no drinking water State 
revolving fund legislation is enacted by June 
1, 1996: Provided further, That of the funds 
made available under this heading for cap- 
italization grants for State Revolving Funds 
under title VI of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, $50,000,000 shall be 
for wastewater treatment in impoverished 
communities pursuant to section 102(d) of 
H.R. 961 as approved by the United States 
House of Representatives on May 16, 1995: 
Provided further, That of the funds appro- 
priated in the Construction Grants and 
Water Infrastructure/State Revolving Funds 
accounts since the appropriation for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1992, and here- 
after, for making grants for wastewater 
treatment works construction projects, por- 
tions may be provided by the recipients to 
States for managing construction grant ac- 
tivities, on condition that the States agree 
to reimburse the recipients from State fund- 
ing sources: Provided further, That the funds 
made available in Public Law 103-327 for a 
grant to the City of Mt. Arlington, New Jer- 
sey, in accordance with House Report 103-715, 
shall be available for a grant to that city for 
water and sewer improvements. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


SEc. 301. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used within the Environmental 
Protection Agency for any final action by 
the Administrator or her delegate for signing 
and publishing for promulgation of a rule 
concerning any new standard for radon in 
drinking water. 

Sec. 302. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used during fiscal year 1996 to 
sign, promulgate, implement or enforce the 
requirement proposed as “Regulation of 
Fuels and Fuel Additives: Individual Foreign 
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Refinery Baseline Requirements for Refor- 
mulated Gasoline" at volume 59 of the Fed- 
eral Register at pages 22800 through 22814. 

SEc. 303. None of the funds appropriated to 
the Environmental Protection Agency for 
fiscal year 1996 may be used to implement 
section 404(c) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended. No pending action 
by the Environmental Protection Agency to 
implement section 404(c) with respect to an 
individual permit shall remain in effect after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 304. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act may be used to implement the 
requirements of section 186(b)2), section 
187(b) or section 211(m) of the Clean Air Act 
(42 U.S.C. 7512(b)(2), 7512a(b), or 7545(m)) with 
respect to any moderate nonattainment area 
in which the average daily winter tempera- 
ture is below 0 degrees Fahrenheit. The pre- 
ceding sentence shall not be interpreted to 
preclude assistance from the Environmental 
Protection Agency to the State of Alaska to 
make progress toward meeting the carbon 
monoxide standard in such areas and to re- 
solve remaining issues regarding the use of 
oxygenated fuels in such areas. 

SEC. 305. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Environmental Protection 
Agency shall: (1) transfer all real property 
acquired in Bay City, Michigan, for the cre- 
ation of the Center for Ecology, Research 
and Training (CERT) to the City of Bay City 
or other local public or municipal entity; 
and (2) make a grant in fiscal year 1996 to 
the recipient of the property of not less than 
$3,000,000 from funds previously appropriated 
for the CERT project for the purpose of envi- 
ronmental remediation and rehabilitation of 
real property included in the boundaries of 
the CERT project. The disposition of prop- 
erty shall be by donation or no-cost transfer 
and shall be made to the City of Bay City, 
Michigan or other local public or municipal 
entity. 

Further, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the agency shall have the au- 
thority to demolish or dispose of any im- 
provements on such real property, or to do- 
nate, sell, or transfer any personal property 
or improvements on such real property to 
members of the general public, by auction or 
public sale, and to apply any funds received 
to costs related to the transfer of the real 
property authorized hereunder. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 


For necessary expenses of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, in carrying 
out the purposes of the National Science and 
Technology Policy, Organization, and Prior- 
ities Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. 6601 and 6671), hire 
of passenger motor vehicles, services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, not to exceed $2,500 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses, and rental of conference rooms in the 
District of Columbia, $4,981,000: Provided, 
That the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy shall reimburse other agencies for not 
less than one-half of the personnel com- 
pensation costs of individuals detailed to it. 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 

OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

For necessary expenses to continue func- 
tions assigned to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and Office of Environmental 
Quality pursuant to the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969, the Environ- 
mental Improvement Act of1970 and Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 1 of 1977, $2,180,000. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
DISASTER RELIEF 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 

functions of the Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
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Relief and Emergency Assistance Act (42 

U.S.C. 5121 et seq.), $222,000,000, to remain 

available until expended. 

DISASTER ASSISTANCE DIRECT LOAN PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


For the cost of direct loans, $2,155,000, as 
authorized by section 319 of the Robert T. 
Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency As- 
sistance Act (42 U.S.C. 5121 et seq.): Provided, 
That such costs, including the cost of modi- 
fying such loans, shall be as defined in sec- 
tion 502 of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, as amended: Provided further, That these 
funds are available to subsidize gross obliga- 
tions for the principal amount of direct loans 
not to exceed $25,000,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the direct loan program, $95,000. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including hire and purchase of 
motor vehicles (31 U.S.C. 1343); uniforms, or 
allowances therefor, as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 5901-5902; services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for individuals not 
to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to the 
rate for GS-18; expenses of attendance of co- 
operating officials and individuals at meet- 
ings concerned with the work of emergency 
preparedness; transportation in connection 
with the continuity of Government programs 
to the same extent and in the same manner 
as permitted the Secretary of a Military De- 
partment under 10 U.S.C. 2632; and not to ex- 
ceed $2,500 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses; $168,900,000. 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Inspector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $4,673,000. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, to carry out activities under the 
National Flood Insurance Act of 1968, as 
amended, and the Flood Disaster Protection 
Act of 1973, as amended (42 U.S.C. 4001 et 
seq.), the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief 
and Emergency Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 
5121 et seq.), the Earthquake Hazards Reduc- 
tion Act of 1977, as amended (42 U.S.C. 7701 et 
seq.), the Federal Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1974, as amended (15 U.S.C. 2201 et 
seq.), the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2061 et seq.), sec- 
tions 107 and 303 of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended (50 U.S.C. 404-405), 
and Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978, 


EMERGENCY FOOD AND SHELTER PROGRAM 


There is hereby appropriated $100,000,000 to 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
to carry out an emergency food and shelter 
program pursuant to title III of Public Law 
100-77, as amended: Provided, That total ad- 
ministrative costs shall not exceed three and 
one-half per centum of the total appropria- 
tion. 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE FUND 


For activities under the National Flood In- 
surance Act of 1968, the Flood Disaster Pro- 
tection Act of 1973, and the National Flood 
Insurance Reform Act of 1994, not to exceed 
$20,562,000 for salaries and expenses associ- 
ated with flood mitigation and flood insur- 
ance operations, and not to exceed $70,464,000 
for flood mitigation, including up to 
$12,000,000 for expenses under section 1366 of 
the National Flood Insurance Act of 1968, as 
amended, which amount shall be available 
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until September 30, 1997. In fiscal year 1996, 
no funds in excess of (1) $47,000,000 for operat- 
ing expenses, (2) $292,526,000 for agents' com- 
missions and taxes, and (3) $3,500,000 for in- 
terest on Treasury borrowings shall be avail- 
able from the National Flood Insurance Fund 
without prior notice to the Committees on 
Appropriations. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

The Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency shall promulgate 
through rulemaking a methodology for as- 
sessment and collection of fees to be assessed 
and collected beginning in fiscal year 1996 
applicable to persons subject to the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency’s radiologi- 
cal emergency preparedness regulations. The 
aggregate charges assessed pursuant to this 
section during fiscal year 1996 shall approxi- 
mate, but not be less than, 100 per centum of 
the amounts anticipated by the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to be obli- 
gated for its radiological emergency pre- 
paredness program for such fiscal year. The 
methodology for assessment and collection 
of fees shall be fair and equitable, and shall 
reflect the full amount of costs of providing 
radiological emergency planning, prepared- 
ness, response and associated services. Such 
fees will be assessed in a manner that re- 
flects the use of agency resources for classes 
of regulated persons and the administrative 
costs of collecting such fees. Fees received 
pursuant to this section shall be deposited in 
the general fund of the Treasury as offset- 
ting receipts. Assessment and collection of 
such fees are only authorized during fiscal 
year 1996. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTER 

For necessary expenses of the Consumer 
Information Center, including services au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $2,061,000, to be de- 
posited into the Consumer Information Cen- 
ter Fund: Provided, That the appropriations, 
revenues and collections deposited into the 
fund shall be available for necessary ex- 
penses of Consumer Information Center ac- 
tivities in the aggregate amount of $7,500,000. 
Administrative expenses of the Consumer In- 
formation Center in fiscal year 1996 shall not 
exceed $2,602,000. Appropriations, revenues, 
and collections accruing to this fund during 
fiscal year 1996 in excess of $7,500,000 shall re- 
main in the fund and shall not be available 
for expenditure except as authorized in ap- 
propriations Acts. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
HUMAN SPACE FLIGHT 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, in the conduct and support of 
human space flight research and develop- 
ment activities, including research; develop- 
ment; operations; services; maintenance; 
construction of facilities including repair, 
rehabilitation, and modification of real and 
personal property, and acquisition or con- 
demnation of real property, as authorized by 
law; space flight, spacecraft control and 
communications activities including oper- 
ations, production, and services; and pur- 
chase, lease, charter, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of mission and administrative aircraft; 
$5,456,600,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997. 

SCIENCE, AERONAUTICS AND TECHNOLOGY 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, for the conduct and support of 
science, aeronautics, and technology re- 
search and development activities, including 
research; development; operations; services; 
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maintenance; construction of facilities in- 
cluding repair, rehabilitation and modifica- 
tion of real and personal property, and acqui- 
sition or condemnation of real property, as 
authorized by law; space flight, spacecraft 
contro] and communications activities in- 
cluding operations, production, and services; 
and purchase, lease, charter, maintenance, 
and operation of mission and administrative 
aircraft; $5,845,900,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 
MISSION SUPPORT 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, in carrying out mission support for 
human space flight programs and science, 
aeronautical, and technology programs, in- 
cluding research operations and support; 
space communications activities including 
operations, production, and services; mainte- 
nance; construction of facilities including re- 
pair, rehabilitation, and modification of fa- 
cilities, minor construction of new facilities 
and additions to existing facilities, facility 
planning and design, environmental compli- 
ance and restoration, and acquisition or con- 
demnation of real property, as authorized by 
law; program management; personnel and re- 
lated costs, including uniforms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902); travel expenses; purchase, lease, char- 
ter, maintenance, and operation of mission 
and administrative aircraft; not to exceed 
$35,000 for official reception and representa- 
tion expenses; and purchase (not to exceed 
thirty-three for replacement only) and hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; $2,502,200,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1997. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Inspector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $16,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Notwithstanding the limitation on the 
availability of funds appropriated for 
Human space flight”, Science, aeronautics 
and technology", or Mission support" by 
this appropriations Act, when any activity 
has been initiated by the incurrence of obli- 
gations for construction of facilities as au- 
thorized by law, the amount available for 
such activity shall remain available until ex- 
pended. This provision does not apply to the 
amounts appropriated in ''Mission support" 
pursuant to the authorization for repair, re- 
habilitation and modification of facilities, 
minor construction of new facilities and ad- 
ditions to existing facilities, and facility 
planning and design. 

Notwithstanding the limitation on the 
availability of funds appropriated for 
Human space flight", Science, aeronautics 
and technology", or Mission support" by 
this appropriations Act, the amounts appro- 
priated for construction of facilities shall re- 
main available until September 30, 1998. 

Notwithstanding the limitation on the 
availability of funds appropriated for Mis- 
sion support" and “Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral”, amounts made available by this Act 
for personnel and related costs and travel ex- 
penses of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration shall remain available 
until September 30, 1996 and may be used to 
enter into contracts for training, investiga- 
tions, cost associated with personnel reloca- 
tion, and for other services; to be provided 
during the next fiscal year. 

The unexpired balances of prior appropria- 
tions to NASA for activities for which funds 
are provided under this Act may be trans- 
ferred to the new account established for the 
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appropriation that provides funds for such 
&ctivity under this Act. Balances so trans- 
ferred may be merged with funds in the 
newly established account and thereafter 
may be accounted for as one fund to be avail- 
able for the same purposes and under the 
same terms and conditions. 

Upon the determination by the Adminis- 
trator that such action is necessary, the Ad- 
ministrator may, with the approval of the 
Office of Management and Budget, transfer 
not to exceed $50,000,000 of funds made avail- 
able in this Act to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration between such ap- 
propriations or any subdivision thereof, to be 
merged with and to be available for the same 
purposes, and for the same time period, as 
the appropriation to which transferred: Pro- 
vided, That such authority to transfer may 
not be used unless for higher priority items, 
based on unforeseen requirements, than 
those for which originally appropriated: Pro- 
vided further, That the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion shall notify the Congress promptly of 
all transfers made pursuant to this author- 
ity. 

NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 

CENTRAL LIQUIDITY FACILITY 

During fiscal year 1996, gross obligations of 
the Central Liquidity Facility for the prin- 
cipal amount of new direct loans to member 
credit unions as authorized by the National 
Credit Union Central Liquidity Facility Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1795) shall not exceed $600,000,000: 
Provided, That administrative expenses of 
the Central Liquidity Facility in fiscal year 
1996 shall not exceed $560,000. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
purposes of the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1861-1875), 
and the Act to establish a National Medal of 
Science (42 U.S.C. 1880-1881); services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; maintenance and 
operation of aircraft and purchase of flight 
services for research support; acquisition of 
aircraft; $2,274,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$235,000,000 shall remain available until ex- 
pended for Polar research and operations 
support, and for reimbursement to other 
Federal agencies for operational and science 
support and logistical and other related ac- 
tivities for the United States Antarctic pro- 
gram; the balance to remain available until 
September 30, 1997: Provided, That receipts 
for scientific support services and materials 
furnished by the National Research Centers 
and other National Science Foundation sup- 
ported research facilities may be credited to 
this appropriation: Provided further, That to 
the extent that the amount appropriated is 
less than the total amount authorized to be 
appropriated for included program activities, 
all amounts, including floors and ceilings, 
specified in the authorizing Act for those 
program activities or their subactivities 
shall be reduced proportionally. 

MAJOR RESEARCH EQUIPMENT 

For necessary expenses in carrying out 
major construction projects, and related ex- 
penses, pursuant to the purposes of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1861-1875), $70,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

ACADEMIC RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURE 

For necessary expenses in carrying out an 
&cademic research infrastructure program 
pursuant to the purposes of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1861-1875), including services as au- 
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thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109 and rental of con- 
ference rooms in the District of Columbia, 
$100,000,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997. 
EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

For necessary expenses in carrying out 
Science and engineering education and 
human resources programs and activities 
pursuant to the purposes of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1861-1875), including services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109 and rental of con- 
ference rooms in the District of Columbia, 
$599,000,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1997: Provided, That to the extent 
that the amount of this appropriation is less 
than the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for included program activities, 
all amounts, including floors and ceilings, 
specified in the authorizing Act for those 

activities or their subactivities 
shall be reduced proportionally. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary salaries and expenses in car- 
rying out the purposes of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1861-1875); services authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
not to exceed $9,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses; uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
5901-5902); 1c tal of conference rooms in the 
District of Columbia; reimbursement of the 
General Services Administration for security 
guard services; $127,310,000: Provided, That 
contracts may be entered into under salaries 
and expenses in fiscal year 1996 for mainte- 
nance and operation of facilities, and for 
other services, to be provided during the 
next fiscal year. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $4,490,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1997. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION HEADQUARTERS 

RELOCATION 

For necessary support of the relocation of 
the National Science Foundation, $5,200,000: 
Provided, That these funds shall be used to 
reimburse the General Services Administra- 
tion for services and related acquisitions in 
support of relocating the National Science 
Foundation. 

NEIGHBORHOOD REINVESTMENT CORPORATION 
PAYMENT TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
REINVESTMENT CORPORATION 

For payment to the Neighborhood Rein- 
vestment Corporation for use in neighbor- 
hood reinvestment activities, as authorized 
by the Neighborhood Reinvestment Corpora- 
tion Act (42 U.S.C. 8101-8107), $38,667,000. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Selective 
Service System, including expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings and of training for uni- 
formed personnel assigned to the Selective 
Service System, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 4101-4118) for civilian employees; and 
not to exceed $1,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses; $22,930,000: Provided, 
That during the current fiscal year, the 
President may exempt this appropriation 
from the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 1341, when- 
ever he deems such action to be necessary in 
the interest of national defense: Provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds appropriated by 
the Act may be expended for or in connec- 
tion with the induction of any person into 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 
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TITLEIV 
CORPORATIONS 


Corporations and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
which are subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended, are here- 
by authorized to make such expenditures, 
within the limits of funds and borrowing au- 
thority available to each such corporation or 
agency and in accord with law, and to make 
such contracts and commitments without re- 
gard to fiscal year limitations as provided by 
section 104 of the Act as may be necessary in 
carrying out the programs set forth in the 
budget for 1996 for such corporation or agen- 
cy except as hereinafter provided: Provided, 
That collections of these corporations and 
agencies may be used for new loan or mort- 
gage purchase commitments only to the ex- 
tent expressly provided for in this Act (un- 
less such loans are in support of other forms 
of assistance provided for in this or prior ap- 
propriations Acts), except that this proviso 
shall not apply to the mortgage insurance or 
guaranty operations of these corporations, 
or where loans or mortgage purchases are 
necessary to protect the financial interest of 
the United States Government. 


RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, $11,400,000. 

TITLE V 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 501. Where appropriations in titles I, 
II. and III of this Act are expendable for 
travel expenses and no specific limitation 
has been placed thereon, the expenditures for 
such travel expenses may not exceed the 
amounts set forth therefor in the budget es- 
timates submitted for the appropriations: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
travel performed by uncompensated officials 
of local boards and appeal boards of the Se- 
lective Service System; to travel performed 
directly in connection with care and treat- 
ment of medical beneficiaries of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs; to travel per- 
formed in connection with major disasters or 
emergencies declared or determined by the 
President under the provisions of the Robert 
T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act; to travel performed by the 
Offices of Inspector General in connection 
with audits and investigations; or to pay- 
ments to interagency motor pools where sep- 
arately set forth in the budget schedules: 
Provided further, That if appropriations in ti- 
tles I, II, and III exceed the amounts set 
forth in budget estimates initially submitted 
for such appropriations, the expenditures for 
travel may correspondingly exceed the 
amounts therefor set forth in the estimates 
in the same proportion. 

Sec. 502. Appropriations and funds avail- 
able for the administrative expenses of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Selective Service System shall 
be available in the current fiscal year for 
purchase of uniforms, or allowances therefor, 
as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901-5902); hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; and services as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

Sec. 503. Funds of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development subject to the 
Government Corporation Control Act or sec- 
tion 402 of the Housing Act of 1950 shall be 
available, without regard to the limitations 
on administrative expenses, for legal serv- 
ices on a contract or fee basis, and for utiliz- 
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ing and making payment for services and fa- 
cilities of Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, Government National Mortgage As- 
sociation, Federal Home Loan Mortgage Cor- 
poration, Federal Financing Bank, Resolu- 
tion Trust Corporation, Federal Reserve 
banks or any member thereof, Federal Home 
Loan banks, and any insured bank within the 
meaning of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1811- 
1831). 

SEC. 504. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

Sec. 505. No funds appropriated by this Act 
may be expended— 

(1) pursuant to a certification of an officer 
or employee of the United States unless— 

(A) such certification is accompanied by, 
or is part of, a voucher or abstract which de- 
Scribes the payee or payees and the items or 
services for which such expenditure is being 
made, or 

(B) the expenditure of funds pursuant to 
such certification, and without such a vouch- 
er or abstract, is specifically authorized by 
law; and 

(2) unless such expenditure is subject to 
audit by the General Accounting Office or is 
specifically exempt by law from such audit. 

SEC. 506. None of the funds provided in this 
Act to any department or agency may be ex- 
pended for the transportation of any officer 
or employee of such department or agency 
between his domicile and his place of em- 
ployment, with the exception of any officer 
or employee authorized such transportation 
under title 31, United States Code, section 
1344. 

SEC. 507. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used for payment, through 
grants or contracts, to recipients that do not 
share in the cost of conducting research re- 
sulting from proposals not specifically solic- 
ited by the Government: Provided, That the 
extent of cost sharing by the recipient shall 
reflect the mutuality of interest of the 
grantee or contractor and the Government in 
the research. 

Sec. 508. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used, directly or through grants, 
to pay or to provide reimbursement for pay- 
ment of the salary of a consultant (whether 
retained by the Federal Government or a 
grantee) at more than the daily equivalent of 
the rate paid for Level IV of the Executive 
Schedule, unless specifically authorized by 
law. 

Sec. 509. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be used to pay the expenses of, or otherwise 
compensate, non-Federal parties intervening 
in regulatory or adjudicatory proceedings 
Nothing herein affects the authority of the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission pur- 
suant to section 7 of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056 et seq.). 

SEC. 510. Except as otherwise provided 
under existing law or under an existing Exec- 
utive order issued pursuant to an existing 
law, the obligation or expenditure of any ap- 
propriation under this Act for contracts for 
any consulting service shall be limited to 
contracts which are (1) a matter of public 
record and available for public inspection, 
and (2) thereafter included in a publicly 
available list of all contracts entered into 
within twenty-four months prior to the date 
on which the list is made available to the 
public and of all contracts on which perform- 
ance has not been completed by such date. 
The list required by the preceding sentence 
shall be updated quarterly and shall include 
a narrative description of the work to be per- 
formed under each such contract. 
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SEC. 511. Except as otherwise provided by 
law, no part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be obligated or expended by 
any executive agency, as referred to in the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy Act (41 
U.S.C. 401 et seq.) for a contract for services 
unless such executive agency (1) has awarded 
and entered into such contract in full com- 
pliance with such Act and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder, and (2) requires any 
report prepared pursuant to such contract, 
including plans, evaluations, studies, analy- 
ses and manuals, and any report prepared by 
the agency which is substantially derived 
from or substantially includes any report 
prepared pursuant to such contract, to con- 
tain information concerning (A) the contract 
pursuant to which the report was prepared, 
and (B) the contractor who prepared the re- 
port pursuant to such contract. 

SEC. 512. Except as otherwise provided in 
section 506, none of the funds provided in 
this Act to any department or agency shall 
be obligated or expended to provide a per- 
sonal cook, chauffeur, or other personal serv- 
ants to any officer or employee of such de- 
partment or agency. 

Sec. 513. None of the funds provided in this 
Act to any department or agency shall be ob- 
ligated or expended to procure passenger 
automobiles as defined in 15 U.S.C. 2001 with 
an EPA estimated miles per gallon average 
of less than 22 miles per gallon. 

SEC. 514. Such sums as may be necessary 
for fiscal year 1996 pay raises for programs 
funded by this Act shall be absorbed within 
the levels appropriated in this Act. 

SEC. 515. None of the funds appropriated in 
title I of this Act shall be used to enter into 
any new lease of real property if the esti- 
mated annual rental is more than $300,000 
unless the Secretary submits, in writing, a 
report to the Committees on Appropriations 
of the Congress and a period of 30 days has 
expired following the date on which the re- 
port is received by the Committees on Ap- 
propriations. 

SEC. 516. (a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE 
EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that, to the greatest extent 
practicable, all equipment and products pur- 
chased with funds made available in this Act 
should be American-made. 

(b) NOTICE REQUIREMENT.—In providing fi- 
nancial assistance to, or entering into any 
contract with, any entity using funds made 
available in this Act, the head of each Fed- 
eral agency, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, shall provide to such entity a notice 
describing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 517. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be used to implement any cap 
on reimbursements to grantees for indirect 
costs, except as published in Office of Man- 
agement and Budget Circular A-21. 

SEC. 518. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used for any program, 
project, or activity, when it is made known 
to the Federal entity or official to which the 
funds are made available that the program, 
project, or activity is not in compliance with 
any Federal law relating to risk assessment, 
the protection of private property rights, or 
unfunded mandates. 

SEC. 519. In fiscal year 1996, the Director of 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
shall sell the disaster housing inventory of 
mobile homes and trailers, and the proceeds 
thereof shall be deposited in the Treasury. 

SEC. 520. Such funds as may be necessary 
to carry out the orderly termination of the 
Office of Consumer Affairs shall be made 
available from funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services for 
fiscal year 1996. 
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This Act may be cited as the ''Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1996”. 


TITLE II—EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 


CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NATURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 


For an additional amount for Watershed 
and Flood Prevention Operations" to repair 
damages to waterways and watersheds re- 
sulting from flooding in the Pacific North- 
west, the Northeast blizzards and floods, and 
other natural disasters, 3107, 514.000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That if the Secretary determines that the 
cost of land and farm structures restoration 
exceeds the fair market value of an affected 
cropland, the Secretary may use sufficient 
amounts from funds provided under this 
heading to accept bids from willing sellers to 
provide conservation easements for such 
cropland inundated by floods as provided for 
by the Wetlands Reserve Program, author- 
ized by subchapter C of chapter 1 of subtitle 
D of title XII of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837) Provided further, That 
the entire amount shall be available only to 
the extent that an official budget request for 
& specific dollar amount, that includes des- 
ignation of the entire amount of the request 
as an emergency requirement as defined in 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress: Provided 
further, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


CONSOLIDATED FARM SERVICE AGENCY 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
the program authorized in sections 401, 402, 
and 404 of title IV of the Agricultural Credit 
Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2201-2205) for expenses 
resulting from floods in the Pacific North- 
west and other natural disasters, $30,000,000, 
to remain available until expended, as au- 
thorized by 16 U.S.C. 2204: Provided, That the 
entire amount shall be available only to the 
extent that an official budget request for a 
specific dollar amount, that includes des- 
ignation of the entire amount of the request 
as an emergency requirement as defined in 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress: Provided 
further, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


RURAL HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 


For an additional amount for the “Rural 
Housing Insurance Fund Program Account" 
for the cost of direct loans to assist in the 
recovery from floods in the Pacific North- 
west and other natural disasters, to remain 
available until expended, $5,000,000 for the 
cost of section 502 direct loans; and $1,500,000 
for the cost of section 504 housing repair 
loans: Provided, That the entire amount shall 
be available only to the extent that an offi- 
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cial budget request for a specific dollar 
amount, that includes designation of the en- 
tire amount of the request as an emergency 
requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)0D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 
VERY LOW-INCOME HOUSING REPAIR GRANTS 


For an additional amount for Very Low- 
Income Housing Repair Grants" to make 
housing repairs needed as a result of floods 
and other natural disasters, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 504 of the Housing Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, $1,100,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount 
shall be available only to the extent that an 
official budget request for a specific dollar 
amount, that includes designation of the en- 
tire amount of the request as an emergency 
requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

RURAL UTILITIES SERVICE 
RURAL UTILITIES ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for the Rural 
Utilities Assistance Program" for the cost of 
direct loans and grants to assist in the re- 
covery from floods in the Pacific Northwest 
and other natural disasters, $11,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That such funds may be available for emer- 
gency community water assistance grants as 
authorized by 7 U.S.C. 1926b: Provided further, 
That the entire amount shall be available 
only to the extent that an official budget re- 
quest for a specific dollar amount, that in- 
cludes designation of the entire amount of 
the request as an emergency requirement as 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amend- 
ed, is transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress: Provided further, 'That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


With the prior approval of the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations, funds 
appropriated to the Department of Agri- 
culture under this chapter may be trans- 
ferred by the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
tween accounts of the Department of Agri- 
culture included in this Act to satisfy emer- 
gency disaster funding requirements. 

CHAPTER 2 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from flooding in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, $15,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended for grants and related 
expenses pursuant to the Public Works and 

Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
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amended; and in addition, $1,500,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses to remain available 
until expended, which may be transferred to 
and merged with the appropriations for Sal- 
aries and expenses“: Provided, That the en- 
tire amount is hereby designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b(2(D)i) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended: Provided further, That 
the entire amount shall be available only to 
the extent an official budget request, for a 
specific dollar amount, that includes des- 
ignation of the entire amount of the request 
as an emergency requirement as defined in 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted to Congress. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion" for emergency expenses resulting from 
flooding in the Pacific Northwest and other 
natural disasters, $10,000,0000 to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the 
entire amount is hereby designated by Con- 
gress as an emergency requirement pursuant 
to section 251(b(2Y(D)ü) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended. 


RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


For an additional amount for Disaster 
Loans Program Account", $69,700,000 for the 
cost of direct loans, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That such costs, in- 
cluding the cost of modifying such loans, 
shall be as defined in section 502 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974; and for admin- 
istrative expenses to carry out the direct 
loan program, $30,300,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That both amounts 
are hereby designated by Congress as emer- 
gency requirements pursuant to section 
251(5(2YXD)ü) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

CHAPTER 3 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 


For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, General“, $30,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That the entire amount shall be available 
only to the extent that an official budget re- 
quest for a specific dollar amount, that in- 
cludes designation of the entire amount of 
the request as an emergency requirement as 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amend- 
ed, is transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b(2XD)Gü) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 


For an additional amount for Flood Con- 
trol and Coastal Emergencies", 3135. 000.000. 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the entire amount shall be available 
only to the extent that an official budget re- 
quest for a specific dollar amount, that in- 
cludes designation of the entire amount of 
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the request as an emergency requirement as 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amend- 
ed, is transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress: Provided further, 'That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251 ()( 2) D)) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


For an additional amount for the Con- 
struction Program", $18,000,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the 
entire amount shall be available only to the 
extent that an official budget request for a 
specific dollar amount, that includes des- 
ignation of the entire amount of the request 
as an emergency requirement as defined in 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress: Provided 
further, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

CHAPTER 4 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION AND ACCESS 

For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion and Access", $5,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to repair roads, cul- 
verts, bridges, facilities, fish and wildlife 
protective structures, and recreation sites, 
damaged due to the Pacific Northwest flood- 
ing: Provided, That the entire amount shall 
be available only to the extent that an offi- 
cial budget request for a specific dollar 
amount, that includes designation of the en- 
tire amount of the request as an emergency 
requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 

For an additional amount for “Oregon and 
California Grant Lands“. $35,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended, to repair 
roads, culverts, bridges, facilities, fish and 
wildlife protective structures, and recreation 
sites, damaged due to the Pacific Northwest 
flooding: Provided, That the entire amount 
shall be available only to the extent that an 
official budget request for a specific dollar 
amount, that includes designation of the en- 
tire amount of the request as an emergency 
requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. = 

UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for ''Construc- 
tion", $32,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, to repair damage caused by hurri- 
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canes, floods and other acts of nature: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount shall be avail- 
able only to the extent that an official budg- 
et request for a specific dollar amount, that 
includes designation of the entire amount of 
the request as an emergency requirement as 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amend- 
ed, is transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion’’, $47,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, to repair damage caused by hurri- 
canes, floods and other acts of nature: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount shall be avail- 
able only to the extent that an official budg- 
et request for a specific dollar amount, that 
includes designation of the entire amount of 
the request as an emergency requirement as 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amend- 
ed, is transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to sev ion 
251(b)X(2XDXi) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 

For an additional amount for Surveys, in- 
vestigations, and research’’, $2,000,000, to re- 
main available until September 30, 1997, for 
the costs related to hurricanes, floods and 
other acts of nature: Provided, That the en- 
tire amount shall be available only to the ex- 
tent that an official budget request for a spe- 
cific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as 
an emergency requirement as defined in the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress: Provided 
further, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 

For an additional amount for “Operation 
of Indian Programs", $500,000, to remain 
available until September 30, 1998, for emer- 
gency operations and repairs related to win- 
ter floods: Provided, That the entire amount 
shall be available only to the extent that an 
official budget request for a specific dollar 
amount, that includes designation of the en- 
tire amount of the request as an emergency 
requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for Construc- 
tion", $16,500,000, to remain available until 
expended, for emergency repairs related to 
winter floods: Provided, That the entire 
amount shall be available only to the extent 
that an official budget request for a specific 
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dollar amount, that includes designation of 
the entire amount of the request as an emer- 
gency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by 
the President to Congress: Provided further, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


TERRITORIAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
ASSISTANCE TO TERRITORIES 


For an additional amount for Assistance 
to Territories“, $13,000,000, to remain avail- 
&ble until expended, for recovery efforts 
from Hurricane Marilyn: Provided, That the 
entire amount shall be available only to the 
extent that an official budget request for a 
specific dollar amount, that includes des- 
ignation of the entire amount of the request 
as an emergency requirement as defined in 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress: Provided 
further, 'That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 


For an additional amount for “National 
Forest System“, $26,600,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to repair damage caused 
by hurricanes, floods and other acts of na- 
ture, including $300,000 for the costs associ- 
ated with emergency removal and remedi- 
ation, including access repairs, at the Amal- 
gamated Mine site in the Willamette Na- 
tional Forest containing sulphur-rich and 
other mining tailings in order to prevent 
contamination of Battle Ax Creek, and the 
Little North Fork of the Santiam River, 
from which the City of Salem, Oregon, ob- 
tains its municipal water supply: Provided, 
That the entire amount shall be available 
only to the extent that an official budget re- 
quest for a specific dollar amount, that in- 
cludes designation of the entire amount of 
the request as an emergency requirement as 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amend- 
ed, is transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(5(2XD)ü) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion", $60,800,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That the entire amount 
shall be available only to the extent that an 
official budget request for a specific dollar 
amount, that includes designation of the en- 
tire amount of the request as an emergency 
requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 
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CHAPTER 5 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 


The first proviso under the head Pay- 
ments to Air Carriers" in Title I of the De- 
partment of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public 
Law 104-50), is amended to read as follows: 
Provided, That none of the funds in this Act 
shall be available for the implementation or 
execution of programs in excess of $22,600,000 
from the Airport and Airway Trust Fund for 
the Payments to Air Carriers program in fis- 
cal year 1996:". 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For the Emergency Fund authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125 to cover expenses arising from the 
January 1996 flooding in the Mid-Atlantic, 
Northeast, and Northwest States and other 
disasters, $300,000,000, to be derived from the 
Highway Trust Fund and to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That the entire 
amount shall be available only to the extent 
that an official budget request for a specific 
dollar amount, that includes designation of 
the entire amount of the request as an emer- 
gency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by 
the President to Congress: Provided further, 
That such amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended: Provided further, 'That the provi- 
sions of 23 U.S.C. 125(b)(1) shall not apply to 
projects relating to the January 1996 flood- 
ing in the Mid-Atlantic, Northeast, and 
Northwest States. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
LOCAL RAIL FREIGHT ASSISTANCE 

For expenses pursuant to subtitle 5 of the 
Department of "Transportation Act (49 
U.S.C.) to repair and rebuild rail lines of 
other than class I railroads as defined by the 
Surface Transportation Board or railroads 
owned or controlled by a class I railroad, 
having carried 5 million gross ton miles or 
less per mile during the prior year, and dam- 
aged as a result of the floods of 1996, 
$10,000,000: Provided, That for the purposes of 
administering this emergency relief, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation shall have author- 
ity to make funds available notwithstanding 
section 22101, (a1) and (3) and (d), sections 
22102 to 22104, section 22105(a) and section 
22108, (a) and (b) of 49 U.S.C. as the Secretary 
deems appropriate and shall consider the ex- 
tent to which the State has available unex- 
pended local rail freight assistance funds or 
available repaid loan funds: Provided further, 
That, notwithstanding 49 U.S.C. chapter 221, 
the Secretary may prescribe the form and 
time for applications for assistance made 
available herein: Provided further, That the 
entire amount shall be available only to the 
extent that an official budget request for a 
specific dollar amount, that includes des- 
ignation of the entire amount of the request 
as an emergency requirement as defined in 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress: Provided 
further, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended: Provided further, 
That all funds made available under this 
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head are to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1997. 


FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 
MASS TRANSIT CAPITAL FUND 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


For an additional amount for payment of 
obligations incurred in carrying out 49 
U.S.C. 5338(b) administered by the Federal 
Transit Administration, $375,000,000, to be 
derived from the Highway Trust Fund and to 
remain available until expended. 

CHAPTER 6 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


For an additional amount for Community 
development grants”, $100,000,000, to remain 
available until September 30, 1998, for emer- 
gency expenses and repairs related to recent 
Presidentially declared disaster areas, in- 
cluding up to $10,000,000 which may be made 
for rental subsidy contracts under the sec- 
tion 8 existing housing certificate program 
and the housing voucher program under sec- 
tion 8 of the United States Housing Act of 
1987, as amended, except that such amount 
shall be available only for temporary hous- 
ing assistance, not in excess of one year in 
duration, and shall not be subject to re- 
newal: Provided, That the entire amount 
shall be available only to the extent that an 
official budget request for a specific dollar 
amount, that includes designation of the en- 
tire amount of the request as an emergency 
requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended, is transmitted by the 
President to Congress: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

DISASTER RELIEF 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For an additional amount for “Disaster 
Relief“, $150,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, which, in whole or in part, 
may be transferred to the Disaster Assist- 
ance Direct Loan Program Account for the 
cost of direct loans as authorized under sec- 
tion 417 of the Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Assistance Act (42 
U.S.C. 5121 et seq.): Provided, That such 
transfer may be made to subsidize gross obli- 
gations for the principal amount of direct 
loans not to exceed $170,000,000 under section 
417 of the Stafford Act: Provided further, That 
any such transfer of funds shall be made only 
upon certification by the Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
that all requirements of section 417 of the 
Stafford Act will be complied with: Provided 
further, That the entire amount of this ap- 
propriation shall be available only to the ex- 
tent that an official budget request for a spe- 
cific dollar amount, that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as 
an emergency requirement as defined in the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress: Provided 
further, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
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anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 
CHAPTER 7 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE FOR EASTERN EUROPE AND THE 
BALTIC STATES 
For an additional amount for Assistance 
for Eastern Europe and the Baltic States" 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina, including 
demining assistance, $200,000,000, of which 
amount $5,000,000 shall be used for the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development: Provided, That 
not to exceed $5,000,000 of such funds and any 
other funds appropriated under the same 
heading for fiscal year 1996 is available for 
the cost of modifying direct loans and loan 
guarantees, as defined in section 502 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974: Provided 
further, That none of the funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available under this head- 
ing shall be obligated except through the 
regular notification procedures of the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations: Provided further, 
That the entire amount appropriated is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
For an additional amount for Foreign 
Military Financing Program” for grants for 
Jordan pursuant to section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, $70,000,000: Provided, 
That such funds may be used for Jordan to 
finance transfers by lease of defense articles 
under chapter 6 of such Act. 
CHAPTER 8 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
For an additional amount for ‘Military 
Personnel, Army", $244,400,000. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 
For an additional amount for “Military 
Personnel, Navy“. $11,700,000. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 
For an additional amount for Military 
Personnel, Marine Corps“, $2,600,000. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
For an additional amount for Military 
Personnel, Air Force", $27,300,000. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, Army“, $195,000,000. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 
For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, Marine Corps", $900,000. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 
For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, Air Force", $190,000,000. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE-WIDE 
For an additional amount for “Operation 
and Maintenance, Defense-Wide", $79,800,000. 
PROCUREMENT 
OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
For an additional amount for Other Pro- 
curement, Air Force", $26,000,000. 
GENERAL PROVISION 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 
SEC. 801. Section 8005 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1996 (Public Law 
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104-61) is amended by striking out 
“$2,400,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 

SEC. 802. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, funds appropriated in the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1996 
(Public Law 104-61) under the heading Air- 
craft Procurement, Air Force" may be obli- 
gated for advance procurement and procure- 
ment of F-15E aircraft. 

SEC. 803. Funds appropriated under the 
heading, Aircraft Procurement, Air Force," 
in Public Laws 104-61, 103-335, and 103-139 
that are or remain available for C-17 air- 
frames, C-17 aircraft engines, and com- 
plementary widebody aircrafUNDAA may be 
used for multiyear procurement contracts 
for C-17 aircraft: Provided, That the duration 
of multiyear contracts awarded under the 
authority of this section may be for a period 
not to exceed seven program years, notwith- 
standing section 2306b(1) of title 10, United 
States Code. 

CHAPTER 9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
SECURITY INVESTMENT PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization Security Invest- 
ment Program“, $37,500,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of Defense may make additional con- 
tributions for the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization as provided in section 2806 of title 
10, United States Code: Provided further, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

CHAPTER 10 
RESCINDING CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 
MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-335, $310,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-335, $265,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 

EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-335, $245,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

CHAPTER 11 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 1101. In administering funds provided 
herein for domestic assistance, the Secretary 
of any involved department may waive or 
specify alternative requirements for any pro- 
vision of any statute or regulation that the 
Secretary administers in connection with 
the obligation by the Secretary or any use of 
the recipient of these funds; except for the 
requirement related to civil rights, fair 
housing and nondiscrimination, the environ- 
ment, and labor standards, upon finding that 
such waiver is required to facilitate the obli- 
gation and use of such funds would not be in- 
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consistent with the overall purpose of the 
statute or regulation. 

SEC. 1102. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall remain available 
for obligation beyond the current fiscal year 
unless expressly so provided herein. 

This title may be cited as the Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1996"'. 

TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

SEC. 3001. The President may make avail- 
able funds for population planning activities 
or other population assistance pursuant to 
programs under title II and title IV of the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1996, 
Public Law 104-107, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 518A of such Act, if he de- 
termines and reports to the Congress that 
the effects of those restrictions would be 
that the demand for family planning services 
would be less likely to be met and that there 
would be a significant increase in abortions 
than would otherwise be the case in the ab- 
sence of such restrictions. 

SEC. 3002. Section 308(d) of the Interjuris- 
dictional Fisheries Act of 1986 (16 U.S.C. 
4107(d)) is amended— 

(1) in the heading, by striking "GRANTS" 
and inserting "ASSISTANCE"; 

(2) in paragraph (1) by striking award 
grants to persons engaged in commercial 
fisheries, for uninsured losses determined bj 
the Secretary to have been suffered" and in- 
serting assist persons engaged in commer- 
cial fisheries by providing direct assistance 
to those persons or by providing indirect as- 
sistance to those persons through assistance 
to agencies of States and political subdivi- 
sions thereof and to nonprofit organizations, 
for projects or other measures designed to al- 
leviate harm that the Secretary determines 
was incurred"; 

(3) in paragraph (3), by striking a grant” 
and inserting ''direct assistance to a per- 
son”; 

(4) by striking gross revenues annually," 
in paragraph (3) and inserting “net annual 
revenue from commercial fisheries,”’; 

(5) by striking paragraph (4) and inserting 
the following: 

*(4) Assistance may not be provided under 
this subsection as part of a fishing capacity 
reduction program in a fishery unless the 
Secretary determines that— 

“(A) adequate conservation and 
ment measures are in place in that fishery; 
and 

B) adequate measures are in place to pre- 
vent the replacement of fishing capacity 
eliminated by the program in that fishery.’’; 
and 

(6) in paragraph (5), by striking for award- 
ing grants" and all that follows through the 
end of the paragraph and inserting ''for pro- 
viding assistance under this subsection."'. 
SEC. 3003. BONNEVILLE POWER 

TION REFINANCING. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.— 

For the purposes of this section— 

(1) Administrator“ means the Adminis- 
trator of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion; 

(2) “capital investment" means a capital- 
ized cost funded by Federal appropriations 
that— 

(A) is for a project, facility, or separable 
unit or feature of a project or facility; 

(B) is a cost for which the Administrator is 
required by law to establish rates to repay to 
the United States Treasury through the sale 
of electric power, transmission, or other 
services; 

(C) excludes a Federal irrigation invest- 
ment; and 
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(D) excludes an investment financed by the 
current revenues of the Administrator or by 
bonds issued and sold, or authorized to be 
issued and sold, by the Administrator under 
section 13 of the Federal Columbia River 
Transmission System Act (16 U.S.C. 838k); 

(3) "new capital investment" means a cap- 
ital investment for a project, facility, or sep- 
arable unit or feature of a project or facility, 
placed in service after September 30, 1996; 

(4) “old capital investment" means a cap- 
ital investment the capitalized cost of 
which— 

(A) was incurred, but not repaid, before Oc- 
tober 1, 1996, and 

(B) was for a project, facility, or separable 
unit or feature of a project or facility, placed 
in service before October 1, 1996; 

(5) “repayment date" means the end of the 
period within which the Administrator’s 
rates are to assure the repayment of the 
principal amount of a capital investment; 
and 

(6) Treasury rate" means 

(A) for an old capital investment, a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, taking into consideration prevailing 
market yields, during the month preceding 
October 1, 1996, on outstanding interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States with pe- 
riods to maturity comparable to the period 
petween October 1, 1996, and the repayment 
date for the old capital investment; and 

(B) for a new capital investment, a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration prevailing market 
yields, during the month preceding the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year in which the relat- 
ed project, facility, or separable unit or fea- 
ture is placed in service, on outstanding in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States with periods to maturity comparable 
to the period between the beginning of the 
fiscal year and the repayment date for the 
new capital investment. 

(b) NEW PRINCIPAL AMOUNTS.— 

(1) PRINCIPAL AMOUNT.—Effective October 
1, 1996, an old capital investment has a new 
principal amount that is the sum of— 

(A) the present value of the old payment 
amounts for the old capital investment, cal- 
culated using a discount rate equal to the 
Treasury rate for the old capital investment; 
and 

(B) an amount equal to $100,000,000 multi- 
plied by a fraction whose numerator is the 
principal amount of the old payment 
amounts for the old capital investment and 
whose denominator is the sum of the prin- 
cipal amounts of the old payment amounts 
for all old capital investments. 

(2) DETERMINATION.—With the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury based solely 
on consistency with this section, the Admin- 
istrator shall determine the new principal 
amounts under this subsection (b) and the 
assignment of interest rates to the new prin- 
cipal amounts under subsection (c). 

(3) OLD PAYMENT AMOUNTS.—For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, “old payment 
amounts” means, for an old capital invest- 
ment, the annual interest and principal that 
the Administrator would have paid to the 
United States Treasury from October 1, 1996, 
if this section had not been enacted, assum- 
ing that— 

(A) the principal were repaid— 

(i) on the repayment date the Adminis- 
trator assigned before October 1, 1994, to the 
old capital investment, or 

(ii) with respect to an old capital invest- 
ment for which the Administrator has not 
assigned a repayment date before October 1, 
1994, on a repayment date the Administrator 
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shall assign to the old capital investment in 
accordance with paragraph 10(d)(1) of the 
version of Department of Energy Order RA 
6120.2 in effect on October 1, 1994; and 

(B) interest were paid— 

(i) at the interest rate the Administrator 
assigned before October 1, 1994, to the old 
capital investment, or 

(i) with respect to an old capital invest- 
ment for which the Administrator has not 
assigned an interest rate before October 1, 
1994, at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration 
prevailing market yields, during the month 
preceding the beginning of the fiscal year in 
which the related project, facility, or sepa- 
rable unit or feature is placed in service, on 
outstanding interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States with periods to maturity 
comparable to the period between the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year and the repayment 
date for the old capital investment. 

(c) INTEREST RATE FOR NEW PRINCIPAL 
AMOUNTS.—As of October 1, 1996, the unpaid 
balance on the new principal amount estab- 
lished for an old capital investment under 
subsection (b) bears interest annually at the 
Treasury rate for the old capital investment 
until the earlier of the date that the new 
principal amount is repaid or the repayment 
date for the new principal amount. 

(d) REPAYMENT DATES.—As of October 1, 
1996, the repayment date for the new prin- 
cipal amount established for an old capital 
investment under subsection (b) is no earlier 
than the repayment date for the old capital 
investment assumed in subsection (b)(3)(A). 

(e) PREPAYMENT LIMITATIONS.—During the 
period October 1, 1996, through September 30, 
2001, the total new principal amounts of old 
capital investments, as established under 
subsection (b), that the Administrator may 
pay before their respective repayment dates 
shall not exceed $100,000,000. 

(f) INTEREST RATES FOR NEW CAPITAL IN- 
VESTMENTS DURING CONSTRUCTION.— 

(1) NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT.—The prin- 
cipal amount of a new capital investment in- 
cludes interest in each fiscal year of con- 
struction of the related project, facility, or 
separable unit or feature at a rate equal to 
the one-year rate for the fiscal year on the 
sum of— 

(A) construction expenditures that were 
made from the date construction commenced 
through the end of the físcal year, and 

(B) accrued interest during construction. 

(2) PAYMENT.—The Administrator is not re- 
quired to pay, during construction of the 
project, facility, or separable unit or feature, 
the interest calculated, accrued, and capital- 
ized under subsection (f)(1). 

(3) ONE-YEAR RATE.—For the purposes of 
this section, one- year rate“ for a fiscal year 
means a rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration pre- 
vailing market yields, during the month pre- 
ceding the beginning of the fiscal year, on 
outstanding interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States with periods to maturity 
of approximately one year. 

(g) INTEREST RATES FOR NEW CAPITAL IN- 
VESTMENTS.—The unpaid balance on the prin- 
cipal amount of a new capital investment 
bears interest at the Treasury rate for the 
new capital investment from the date the re- 
lated project, facility, or separable unit or 
feature is placed in service until the earlier 
of the date the new capital investment is re- 
paid or the repayment date for the new cap- 
ital investment. 

(h) CREDITS TO ADMINISTRATOR'S REPAY- 
MENT TO THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The 
Confederated Tribe of the Colville Reserva- 
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tion Grand Coulee Dam Settlement Act 

(Public Law No. 103-436; 108 Stat. 4577) is 

amended by striking section 6 and inserting 

the following: 

“SEC. 6 CREDITS TO ADMINISTRATOR'S REPAY- 
MENT TO THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY. 


“So long as the Administrator makes an- 
nual payments to the tribes under the settle- 
ment agreement, the Administrator shall 
apply against amounts otherwise payable by 
the Administrator to the United States 
Treasury a credit that reduces the Adminis- 
trator’s payment, in the amount and for 
each fiscal year as follows: $15,860,000 in fis- 
cal year 1997; $16,490,000 in fiscal year 1998; 
$17,150,000 in fiscal year 1999; $17,840,000 in fis- 
cal year 2000; $18,550,000 in fiscal year 2001; 
and $4,600,000 in each succeeding fiscal 
year.". 

(i) CONTRACT PROVISIONS.—In each contract 
of the Administrator that provides for the 
Administrator to sell electric power, trans- 
mission, or related services, and that is in ef- 
fect after September 30, 1996, the Adminis- 
trator shall offer to include, or as the case 
may be, shall offer to amend to include, pro- 
visions specifying that after September 30, 
1996— 

(1) the Administrator shall establish rates 
and charges on the basis that— 

(A) the principal amount of an old capital 
investment shall be no greater than the new 
principal amount established under sub- 
section (b); 

(B) the interest rate applicable to the un- 
paid balance of the new principal amount of 
an old capital investment shall be no greater 
than the interest rate established under sub- 
section (c); 

(C) any payment of principal of an old cap- 
ital investment shall reduce the outstanding 
principal balance of the old capital invest- 
ment in the amount of the payment at the 
time the payment is tendered; and 

(D) any payment of interest on the unpaid 
balance of the new principal amount of an 
old capital investment shall be a credit 
against the appropriate interest account in 
the amount of the payment at the time the 
payment is tendered; 

(2) apart from charges necessary to repay 
the new principal amount of an old capital 
investment as established under subsection 
(b) and to pay the interest on the principal 
amount under subsection (c), no amount may 
be charged for return to the United States 
Treasury as repayment for or return on an 
old capital investment, whether by way of 
rate, rent, lease payment, assessment, user 
charge, or any other fee; 

(3) amounts provided under section 1304 of 
title 31, United States Code, shall be avail- 
able to pay, and shall be the sole source for 
payment of, a judgment against or settle- 
ment by the Administrator or the United 
States on a claim for a breach of the con- 
tract provisions required by this Part; and 

(4) the contract provisions specified in this 
Part do not— 

(A) preclude the Administrator from recov- 
ering, through rates or other means, any tax 
that is generally imposed on electric utili- 
ties in the United States, or 

(B) affect the Administrator’s authority 
under applicable law, including section 7(g) 
of the Pacific Northwest Electric Power 
Planning and Conservation Act (16 U.S.C. 
839e(g)), to— 

(i) allocate costs and benefits, including 
but not limited to fish and wildlife costs, to 
rates or resources, or 

(ii) design rates. 

(j) SAVINGS PROVISIONS.— 
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(1) REPAYMENT.—This subchapter does not 
affect the obligation of the Administrator to 
repay the principal associated with each cap- 
ital investment, and to pay interest on the 
principal, only from the “Administrator's 
net proceeds," as defined in section 13 of the 
Federal Columbia River Transmission Sys- 
tem Act (16 U.S.C. 838k(b)). 

(2) PAYMENT OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT.—Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (e), this sec- 
tion does not affect the authority of the Ad- 
ministrator to pay all or a portion of the 
principal amount associated with a capital 
investment before the repayment date for 
the principal amount. 

Sec. 3004. Of the amounts made available 
under the Federal Transit Administration’s 
Discretionary Grants program for Kauai, Ha- 
waii in Public Law 103-122 and Public Law 
108-311, $3,250,000 shall be transferred to and 
administered in accordance with 49 U.S.C. 
5307 and made available to Kauai, Hawaii. 

SEC. 3005. (a) SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM.—Notwithstanding section 133 of 
title 28, United States Code, for fiscal year 
1996 and each subsequent fiscal year, the 
State of Vermont may obligate funds appor- 
tioned to the State for the surface transpor- 
tation program established under section 133 
of the title for— 

(1) construction, reconstruction, rehabili- 
tation, resurfacing, restoration, and oper- 
ational improvements for railroads, includ- 
ing any such construction or reconstruction 
necessary to accommodate other transpor- 
tation modes; 

(2) all eligible activities under section 5311 
of title 49, United States Code, and publicly 
owned rail passenger terminals and facili- 
ties, including terminals and facilities owned 
by the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion; 

(3) capital costs for passenger rail services; 
and 

(4) beginning in fiscal year 1997, operating 
costs for passenger rail services. 

(b) CONGESTION MITIGATION AND AIR QUAL- 
ITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM.—Notwithstand- 
ing section 149 of title 23, United States 
Code, for fiscal year 1996 and each subse- 
quent fiscal year, the State of Vermont may 
obligate funds apportioned to the State for 
the congestion mitigation and air quality 
improvement program established under the 
section for a transportation project or pro- 
gram that— 

(1) is for an area in the State described in 
the matter preceding paragraph (1) of section 
149(b) of the title; and 

(2) will have air quality benefits through 
construction of, and operational improve- 
ments for, intercity passenger rail facilities, 
operation of intercity passenger rail trains, 
and acquisition of rolling stock for intercity 
passenger rail service, except that not more 
than 50 percent of the amount received by 
the State for a fiscal year under this sub- 
section may be obligated for operating sup- 
port. 

TITLE IV—CONTINGENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER 1 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY SERVICES 


In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, for necessary expenses of the Ad- 
vanced Technology Program of the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology, 
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$235,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That none of the funds 
made available under this heading in this or 
any other Act may be used for the purposes 
of carrying out additional program competi- 
tions under the Advanced Technology Pro- 
gram: Provided further, That any unobligated 
balances from carryover of current and prior 
year appropriations under the Advanced 
Technology Program may be used only for 
the purposes of providing continuation 
grants. 
TECHNOLOGY ADMINISTRATION 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR TECHNOLOGY/OFFICE OF 
TECHNOLOGY POLICY 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $2,000,000, to remain available until 
October 30, 1997, for grants to be awarded by 
the United States-Israel Science and Tech- 
nology Commission. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SECURITY AND MAINTENANCE OF UNITED STATES 
MISSIONS 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act for Security and Maintenance of 
United States Missions and under the same 
terms and conditions as are applicable to 
those funds under this Act, $8,500,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act for Contributions to International 
Organizations and under the same terms and 
conditions as are applicable to those funds 
under this Act, $223,000,000. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL 

PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 
In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 

this Act for Contributions for International 
Peacekeeping Activities and under the same 
terms and conditions as are applicable to 
those funds under this Act, $215,000,000. 
RELATED AGENCY 
LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
PAYMENT TO THE LEGAL SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, for payment to the Legal Services 
Corporation to carry out the purposes of the 
Legal Services Corporation Act of 1974, as 
amended, $9,000,000 for basic field programs. 

CHAPTER 2 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $12,500,000. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 
In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 

this Act, $35,000,000. 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OPERATION OF INDIAN PROGRAMS 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $35,000,0000 to remain available 
until expended. z 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $35,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 
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CHAPTER 3 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, AND EDUCATION, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


In addition to the amounts provided in 
Title I of this Act for the Department of 
Labor: 


Under the heading Training and Employ- 
ment Services", $1,213,300,000, of which 
$487,300,000 is available for obligation for the 
period July 1, 1996 through June 30, 1997, and 
of which $91,000,000 is available from July 1, 
1996, through September 30, 1997, for carrying 
out activities of the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, and of which $635,000,000 is for 
carrying out title II, part B of the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act; 

Under the heading “State Unemployment 
Insurance and Employment Service Oper- 
ations”, $18,000,000, which shall be available 
for obligation for the period July 1, 1996 
through June 30, 1997; 


Under the heading Departmental Manage- 
ment, Salaries and Expenses", $12,000,000, of 
which $10,000,000 shall be only for terminal 
leave, severance pay, and other costs di- 
rectly related to the reduction of the number 
of employees in the Department. 


In addition to the amounts provided for in 
Title I of this Act for the Department of 
Health and Human Services: 


Under the heading Health Resources and 
Services", $55,256,000: Provided, That 
$52,000,000 of such funds shall be used only for 
State AIDS Drug Assistance Programs au- 
thorized by section 2616 of the Public Health 
Service Act and shall be distributed to 
States as authorized by section 2618(b)(2) of 
such Act; 


Under the heading Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services’’, $134,107,000; and 


Under the heading Children and Families 
Services Programs", $136,700,000. 

In addition to the amounts provided for in 
Title I of this Act for the Department of 
Education: 


Under the heading Education Reform", 
$151,000,000, which shall become available on 
July 1, 1996 and shall remain available 
through September 30, 1997: Provided, That 
$60,000,000 shall be for the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate Act and $91,000,000 shall be for the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 


Under the heading Education for the Dis- 
advantaged”, 31. 278,887,000, which shall be- 
come available for obligation on July 1, 1996 
and shall remain available through Septem- 
ber 30, 1997: Provided, That $1,022,230,000 shall 
be available for basic grants and $256,657,000 
shall be for concentration grants. 


Under the heading School Improvement 

, $208,000,000, of which $200,000,000 

shall become available for obligation on July 

1, 1996 and shall remain available through 
September 30, 1997. 


Under the heading Vocational and Adult 
Education", $82,750,000, which shall become 
available for obligation on July 1, 1996 and 
shall remain available through September 
30, 1997. 


Under the heading ''Student Financial As- 
sistance”, the maximum Pell Grant for 
which a student shall be eligible during 
award year 1996-1997 shall be increased by 
$60.00. 


Under the heading “Education Research, 
Statistics, and Improvement", $10,000,000 
shall be for sections 3136 and 3141 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
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CHAPTER 4 

DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $16,000,0000 to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs is authorized to carry out 
the design and construction of a medical re- 
search addition at the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs Medical Center in Portland, Or- 
egon in the amount of $32,100,000. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $200,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That $150,000,000 of 
such sum shall be available for purposes au- 
thorized by section 202 of the Housing Act of 
1959, and $50,000,000 shall be available for pur- 
poses authorized by section 811 of the Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez National Affordable Housing 
Act: Provided further, That all such sums 
shall be available only to provide for rental 
subsidy terms of a longer duration than 
would otherwise be permitted by this Act. 
PUBLIC HOUSING DEMOLITION, SITE REVITALIZA- 

TION, AND REPLACEMENT HOUSING GRANTS 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $120,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION OF LOW-INCOME 

HOUSING PROJECTS 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $50,000,000. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS AND MANAGEMENT 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $12,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $50,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, EPA is au- 
thorized to establish and construct a consoli- 
dated research facility at Research Triangle 
Park, North Carolina, at a maximum total 
construction cost of $232,000,000, and to obli- 
gate such monies as are made available by 
this Act, and hereafter, for this purpose. 

STATE AND TRIBAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $100,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, for capitalization grants for 
State revolving funds to support water infra- 
structure financing. The Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs is authorized to carry out the de- 
sign and construction of a medical research 
addition at the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs Medical Center in Portland, Oregon in 
the amount of $32,100,000. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
SPACE, AERONAUTICS AND TECHNOLOGY 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $83,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $40,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 4001. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall remain available 
for obligation beyond the current fiscal year 
unless expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 4002. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall be made avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure, nor any 
authority granted herein be effective, until 
the enactment into law of a subsequent Act 
entitled *An Act Incorporating an Agree- 
ment Between the President and Congress 
Relative to Federal Expenditures in Fiscal 
Year 1996 and Future Fiscal Years". 

This title may be cited as the ''Contin- 
gency Appropriations Act, 1998“ 

This Act may be cited as the Omnibus 
Consolidated Rescissions and Appropriations 
Act of 1996". 


HARKIN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 3467 


Mr. DASCHLE (for Mr. HARKIN, for 
himself, Mr. WELLSTONE, Mr. KERRY, 
Mr. LEVIN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. DODD, Mr. 
KOHL, Mr. DASCHLE, and Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG) proposed an amendment to 
amendment No. 3466 proposed by Mr. 
HATFIELD to the bill H.R. 3019, supra; as 
follows: 


On page 775, strike beginning with line 9 
and all that follows through page 781, line 4, 
and insert the following: 

CHAPTER 3 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 

In addition to the amounts provided for in 
Title I of this Act for the Department of 
Health and Human Services: 

Under the heading Health Resources and 
Services", $55,256,000: Provided, That 
$52,000,000 of such funds shall be used only for 
State AIDS Drug Assistance s au- 
thorized by section 2616 of the Public Health 
Service Act and shall be distributed to 
States as authorized by section 2618(b)(2) of 
such Act; anå 

Under the heading “Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services", $134,107,000. 

In addition to the amounts provided for in 
Title I of this Act for the Department of 
Labor. 

Under the heading Departmental Manage- 
ment, Salaries and Expenses“. $12,000,000, of 
which $10,000,000 shall be only for terminal 
leave, severance pay, and other costs di- 
rectly related to the reduction of the number 
of employees in the Department. 

CHAPTER 4 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $16,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs is authorized to de- 
sign and construct a medical research addi- 
tion at the Portland, Oregon, Veterans Af- 
fairs medical center. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 

this Act, $200,000,000, to remain available 
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until expended: Provided, That $150,000,000 of 
such sum shall be available for purposes au- 
thorized by section 202 of the Housing Act of 
1959, and $50,000,000 shall be available for pur- 
poses authorized by section 811 of the Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez National Affordable Housing 
Act: Provided further, That all such sums 
shall be available only to provide for rental 
subsidy terms of a longer duration than 
would otherwise be permitted by this Act. 


PUBLIC HOUSING DEMOLITION, SITE REVITALIZA- 
TION, AND REPLACEMENT HOUSING GRANTS 
In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $120,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 
PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION OF LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING PROJECTS 
In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $50,000,000. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS AND MANAGEMENT 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $12,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $50,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, EPA is au- 
thorized to establish and construct a consoli- 
dated research facility at Research Triangle 
Park, North Carolina, at a maximum total 
construction cost of $232,000,000, and to obli- 
gate such monies as are made available by 
this Act, and hereafter, for this purpose. 

STATE AND TRIBAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $100,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, for capitalization grants for 
State revolving funds to support water infra- 
structure financing. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
SPACE, AERONAUTICS AND TECHNOLOGY 

In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, $83,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


In addition to funds provided elsewhere in 
this Act, 340,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1997. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 4001. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall remain available 
for obligation beyond the current fiscal year 
unless expressly so provided herein. 

SEC. 4002. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall be made avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure, nor any 
authority granted herein be effective, until 
the enactment into law of a subsequent Act 
entitled *An Act Incorporating an Agree- 
ment Between the President and Congress 
Relative to Federal Expenditures in Fiscal 
Year 1996 and Future Fiscal Years". 

This title may be cited as the ''Contin- 
gency Appropriations Act, 1996“. 

TITLE V—EDUCATION INITIATIVES 
CHAPTER 1—RESTORATIONS FOR 
PRIORITY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

In addition to the amounts provided in 
Title I of this Act for the Department of 
Labor: 

Under the heading '"Training and Employ- 
ment Services“. $1,213,300,000, of which 
$487,300,000 is available for obligation for the 
period July 1, 1996 through June 30, 1997, and 
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of which $91,000,000 is available from July 1, 
1996, through September 30, 1997, for carrying 
out activities of the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, and of which $635,000,000 is for 
carrying out title II, part B of the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act; 

Under the heading State Unemployment 
Insurance and Employment Service Oper- 
ations”, $18,000,000, which shall be available 
for obligation for the period July 1, 1996 
through June 30, 1997; 

In addition to the amounts provided for in 
Title I of this Act for the Department of 
Health and Human Services: 

Under the heading Children and Families 
Services Programs“, $136,700,000. 

In addition to the amounts provided for in 
Title I of this Act for the Department of 
Education: 

Under the heading Education Reform“, 
$151,000,000, which shall become available on 
July 1, 1996 and shall remain available 
through September 30, 1997: Provided, That 
$60,000,000 shall be for the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate Act and $91,000,000 shall be for the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 

Under the heading Education for the Dis- 
advantaged’, $1,278,887,000, which shall be- 
come available for obligation on July 1, 1996 
and shall remain available through Septem- 
ber 30, 1997: Provided, That $1,022,230,000 shall 
be available for basic grants and $256,657,000 
shall be for concentration grants. 

Under the heading School Improvement 
Programs", $208,000,000, of which $200,000,000 
shall become available for obligation on July 
1, 1996 and shall remain available through 
September 30, 1997. 

Under the heading Vocational and Adult 
Education", $82,750,000, which shall become 
available for obligation on July 1, 1996 and 
shall remain available through September 
30, 1997. 

Under the heading Student Financial As- 
sistance", the maximum Pell Grant for 
which a student shall be eligible during 
award year 1996-1997 shall be increased by 
$60.00. 

Under the heading Education Research, 
Statistics, and Improvement", $10,000,000 
shall be for sections 3136 and 3141 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

CHAPTER 2—OFFSET FOR SPENDING 
SUBCHAPTER A—URANIUM ENRICHMENT 
SEC. 5101. SHORT TITLE. 

This subchapter may be cited as the 
“USEC Privatization Act“. 

SEC, 5102. DEFINITIONS. 

In this subchapter: 

(1) AVLIS.—The term “AVLIS" means 
atomic vapor laser isotope separation tech- 
nology. 

(2) CORPORATION.—The term Corporation“ 
means the United States Enrichment Cor- 
poration and, unless the context requires 
otherwise, includes the private corporation 
and any successor to the private corporation 
following privatization. 

(3) GASEOUS DIFFUSION PLANTS.—The term 
"gaseous diffusion plants" means the Padu- 
cah Gaseous Diffusion Plant at Paducah, 
Kentucky, and the Portsmouth Gaseous Dif- 
fusion Plant at Piketon, Ohio. 

(4) HIGHLY ENRICHED URANIUM.—The term 
"highly enriched uranium" means uranium 
enriched to 20 percent or more of the ura- 
nium-235 isotope. 

(5) LOW-ENRICHED URANIUM.—The term 
"low-enriched uranium" means uranium en- 
riched to less than 20 percent of the ura- 
nium-235 isotope, regardless of whether the 
uranium is derived from highly enriched ura- 
nium. 
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(6) LOW-LEVEL RADIOACTIVE WASTE.—The 
term “low-level radioactive waste“ has the 
meaning provided in section 2(9) of the Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Policy Act (42 
U.S.C. 2021b(9)). 

(T) PRIVATE CORPORATION.—The term pri- 
vate corporation" means the corporation es- 
tablished under section 5105. 

(8) PRIVATIZATION.—The term privatiza- 
tion" means the transfer of ownership of the 
Corporation to private investors. 

(9) PRIVATIZATION DATE.—The term pri- 
vatization date" means the date on which 100 
percent of the ownership of the Corporation 
will have been transferred to private inves- 
tors. 

(10) PUBLIC OFFERING.—The term “public 
offering" means an underwritten offering to 
the public of the common stock of the pri- 
vate corporation pursuant to section 5104. 

(11) RUSSIAN HEU AGREEMENT.—The term 
“Russian HEU Agreement" means the Agree- 
ment Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Russian Federation Concerning the Dis- 
position of Highly Enriched Uranium Ex- 
tracted From Nuclear Weapons, signed at 
Washington on February 18, 1993. 

(12) SECRETARY.—The term 
means the Secretary of Energy. 

(13) SUSPENSION AGREEMENT.—The term 
"Suspension Agreement" means the Agree- 
ment to Suspend the Antidumping Investiga- 
tion on Uranium From the Russian Federa- 
tion, as amended. 

(14) URANIUM ENRICHMENT.—The term ura- 
nium enrichment’’ means the separation of 
uranium of a given isotopic content into 2 
components, 1 having a higher percentage of 
& fissile isotope and 1 having a lower per- 
centage. 

SEC. 5103. SALE OF THE CORPORATION. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Corporation, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall transfer 
the interest of the United States in the 
United States Enrichment Corporation to 
the private sector in a manner that— 

(1) provides for the long-term viability of 
the Corporation; 

(2) provides for the continuation by the 
Corporation of the operation of the gaseous 
diffusion plants; 

(3) provides for the protection of the public 
interest in maintaining a reliable and eco- 
nomical domestic source of uranium mining, 
enrichment and conversion services; and 

(4) to the extent not inconsistent with the 
purposes of paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), se- 
cures the maximum proceeds to the United 
States. 

(b) PROCEEDS.—Proceeds from the sale of 
the interest of the United States in the Cor- 
poration shall be deposited in the general 
fund of the Treasury. 

SEC. 5104. METHOD OF SALE. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Corporation, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall transfer 
ownership of the assets and obligations of 
the Corporation to the private corporation 
established under section 5105 (which may be 
consummated through a merger or consoli- 
dation effected in accordance with, and hav- 
ing the effects provided under, the law of the 
State of incorporation of the private cor- 
poration, as if the Corporation were incor- 
porated thereunder). 

(b) BOARD DETERMINATION.—The Board, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall select the method of transfer 
and establish terms and conditions for the 
transfer that will provide the maximum pro- 
ceeds to the Treasury of the United States 
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and will provide for the long-term viability 
of the private corporation, the continued op- 
eration of the gaseous diffusion plants, and 
fulfillment of the public interest in main- 
taining reliable and economical domestic 
uranium mining and enrichment industries. 

(c) ADEQUATE PROCEEDS.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall not allow the privatiza- 
tion of the Corporation unless, before the 
sale date, the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termines that the method of transfer will 
provide the maximum proceeds to the Treas- 
ury consistent with the principles stated in 
section 5103(a). 

(d) APPLICATION OF SECURITIES LAWS.—Any 
offering or sale of securities by the private 
corporation shall be subject to the Securities 
Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77a et seq.), the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78a et 
seq.), and the provisions of the Constitution 
and laws of any State, territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States relating to trans- 
actions in securities. 

(e) EXPENSES.—Expenses of privatization 
Shall be paid from Corporation revenue ac- 
counts in the United States Treasury. 

SEC. 5105. ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIVATE COR- 
PORATION. 

(a) INCORPORATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Board of Directors of 
the Corporation shall establish a private for- 
profit corporation under the laws of & State 
for the purpose of receiving the assets and 
obligations of the Corporation at privatiza- 
tion and continuing the business operations 
of the Corporation following privatization. 

(2) INCORPORATORS.—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Corporation may serve as 
incorporators of the private corporation and 
shall take all steps necessary to establish 
the private corporation, including the filing 
of articles of incorporation consistent with 
this subchapter. 

(3) OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES.—An officer or 
employee of the Corporation (including a 
member of the Board of Directors) acting in 
accordance with this section on behalf of the 
private corporation shall be considered to be 
acting in an official capacity as an officer or 
employee of the Corporation for purposes of 
section 205 of title 18, United States Code. 

(b) STATUS OF THE PRIVATE CORPORATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The private corporation 
shall not be an agency, instrumentality, or 
establishment of the United States, a Gov- 
ernment corporation, or a Government-con- 
trolled corporation. 

(2) OBLIGATIONS.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by this subchapter, financial obliga- 
tions of the private corporation shall not be 
obligations of, or guaranteed as to principal 
or interest by, the Corporation or the United 
States, and the obligations shall so plainly 
state. 

(3) CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES.—No 
action under section 1491 of title 28, United 
States Code, shall be allowable against the 
United States based on actions of the private 
corporation. 

(c) APPLICATION OF POST-GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYMENT RESTRICTIONS.—Beginning on the 
privatization date, the restrictions stated in 
subsections (a) through (d) of section 207 of 
title 18, United States Code, shall not apply 
to the acts of an individual done in carrying 
out official duties as a director, officer, or 
employee of the private corporation, if the 
individual was an officer or employee of the 
Corporation (including a director) continu- 
ously during the 45 days prior to the privat- 
ization date. 

(d) DISSOLUTION.—If the privatization does 
not occur, the Corporation shall provide for 
the dissolution of the private corporation 
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not later than 1 year after the date of the 

private corporation's incorporation unless 

the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Cor- 

poration's request, agrees to delay the dis- 

solution for an additional year. 

SEC. 5106. TRANSFERS TO THE PRIVATE COR- 
PORATION. 

Concurrent with privatization, the Cor- 
poration shall transfer to the private cor- 
poration— 

(1) the lease of the gaseous diffusion plants 
under section 5107; 

(2) all personal property and inventories of 
the Corporation; 

(3) all contracts, agreements, and leases 
under section 5108(a); 

(4) the Corporation's right to purchase 
power from the Secretary under section 
5108(b); 

(5) such funds in accounts of the Corpora- 
tion held by the Treasury or on deposit with 
& bank or other financial institution as are 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and 

(6) all of the Corporation's records, includ- 
ing all of the papers and other documentary 
materials, regardless of physical form or 
characteristics, made or received by the Cor- 
poration. 

SEC. 5107. LEASING OF GASEOUS DIFFUSION FA- 
CILITIES. 


(a) TRANSFER OF LEASE.—Concurrent with 
privatization, the Corporation shall transfer 
to the private corporation the lease of the 
gaseous diffusion plants and related property 
for the remainder of the term of the lease in 
accordance with the terms of the lease. 

(b) RENEWAL.—The private corporation 
shall have the exclusive option to lease the 
gaseous diffusion plants and related property 
for additional periods following the expira- 
tion of the initial term of the lease. 

(c) EXCLUSION OF FACILITIES FOR PRODUC- 
TION OF HIGHLY ENRICHED URANIUM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
lease to the private corporation any facili- 
ties necessary for the production of highly 
enriched uranium. 

(2) ACCESS TO FACILITIES.—Subject to the 
requirements of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.), the Secretary 
may grant the Corporation access to facili- 
ties necessary for the production of highly 
enriched uranium for purposes other than 
the production of highly enriched uranium. 

(d) DOE RESPONSIBILITY FOR PREEXISTING 

CONDITIONS.—The payment of any costs of 
decontamination and decommissioning, re- 
sponse actions, or corrective actions with re- 
spect to conditions existing before July 1, 
1993, at the gaseous diffusion plants shall re- 
main the sole responsibility of the Sec- 
retary. 
(e) ENVIRONMENTAL AUDIT.—For purposes 
of subsection (d), the conditions existing be- 
fore July 1, 1993, at the gaseous diffusion 
plants shall be determined from the environ- 
mental audit conducted under section 1403(e) 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 
2297c-2(e)). 

(f) TREATMENT UNDER PRICE-ANDERSON 
PROVISIONS.—Any lease executed between 
the Secretary and the Corporation or the pri- 
vate corporation, and any extension or re- 
newal of the lease, under this section shall 
be considered to be a contract for purposes of 
section 170d. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210(d)). 

(g) WAIVER OF EIS REQUIREMENT.—The exe- 
cution or transfer of the lease between the 
Secretary and the Corporation or the private 
corporation, and any extension or renewal of 
the lease, shall not be considered to be a 
major Federal action significantly affecting 
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the quality of the human environment for 
purposes of section 102 of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4332). 
SEC. 5108. TRANSFER OF CONTRACTS. 

(a) TRANSFER OF CONTRACTS.—Concurrent 
with privatization, the Corporation shall 
transfer to the private corporation all con- 
tracts, agreements, and leases, including all 
uranium enrichment contracts, that were— 

(1) transferred by the Secretary to the Cor- 
poration under section 1401(b) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2297c(b)); or 

(2) entered into by the Corporation before 
the privatization date. 

(b) NONTRANSFERABLE POWER CONTRACTS.— 
The Corporation shall transfer to the private 
corporation the right to purchase power 
from the Secretary under the power purchase 
contracts for the gaseous diffusion plants ex- 
ecuted by the Secretary before July 1, 1993. 
The Secretary shall continue to receive 
power for the gaseous diffusion plants under 
the contracts and shall continue to resell the 
power to the private corporation at cost dur- 
ing the term of the contracts. 

(c) EFFECT OF TRANSFER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding sub- 
section (a), the United States shall remain 
obligated to the parties to the contracts, 
agreements, and leases transferred under 
subsection (a) for the performance of the ob- 
ligations of the United States under the con- 
tracts, agreements, or leases during their 
terms. Performance of the obligations by the 
private corporation shall be considered per- 
formance by the United States. 

(2) AMENDMENT.—If a contract, agreement, 
or lease transferred under subsection (a) is 
terminated, extended, or materially amend- 
ed after the privatization date— 

(A) the private corporation shall be respon- 
sible for any obligation arising under the 
contract, agreement, or lease after any ex- 
tension or material amendment; and 

(B) the United States shall be responsible 
for any obligation arising under the con- 
tract, agreement, or lease before the termi- 
nation, extension, or material amendment. 

(3) REIMBURSEMENT.—The private corpora- 
tion shall reimburse the United States for 
any amount paid by the United States under 
a settlement agreement entered into with 
the consent of the private corporation or 
under a judgment, if the settlement or judg- 
ment— 

(A) arises out of an obligation under a con- 
tract, agreement, or lease transferred under 
subsection (a); and 

(B) arises out of an action of the private 
corporation between the privatization date 
and the date of a termination, extension, or 
material amendment of the contract, agree- 
ment, or lease. 

(d) PRICING.—The Corporation may estab- 
lish prices for the Corporation’s products, 
materials, and services provided to cus- 
tomers on a basis that will allow the Cor- 
poration to attain the normal business objec- 
tives of a profitmaking corporation. 

SEC. 5109. LIABILITIES, 

(a) LIABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES.— 

(1) URANIUM ENRICHMENT ENTERPRISE.—Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this sub- 
chapter, all liabilities arising out of the op- 
eration of the uranium enrichment enter- 
prise before July 1, 1993, shall remain the di- 
rect liabilities of the Secretary. 

(2) CORPORATION LIABILITIES.—Except as 
provided in paragraph (3) of in a memoran- 
dum of agreement entered into by the Cor- 
poration and the Office of Management and 
Budget prior to the privatization date, all li- 
abilities arising out of the operation of the 
Corporation between July 1, 1993, and the 
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privatization date shall remain the direct li- 
abilities of the United States. 

(3) DEPLETED URANIUM.—Al1 liabilities aris- 
ing out of the disposal of depleted uranium 
generated by the Corporation between July 
1, 1993, and the privatization date shall be- 
come the direct liabilities of the Secretary. 

(4) CONSENT.—Any stated or implied con- 
sent for the United States, or any agent or 
officer of the United States, to be sued by 
any person for any legal, equitable, or other 
relief with respect to any claim arising out 
of, or resulting from, the privatization of the 
Corporation is hereby withdrawn. 

(5) ADJUDICATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—To the extent that any 
claim against the United States under this 
section is required under law to be presented 
to a Federal agency or official for adjudica- 
tion or review, the claim shall be presented 
to the Department of Energy in accordance 
with procedures established by the Sec- 
retary. 

(B) LIABILITY.—Subparagraph (A) does not 
impose on the Department of Energy liabil- 
ity to pay any claim presented under sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(6) ATTORNEY GENERAL.—The Attorney 
General shall represent the United States in 
any action seeking to impose liability under 
this subsection. 

(b) LIABILITY OF THE CORPORATION.—Not- 
withstanding any provision of any agree- 
ment to which the Corporation is a party, 
the Corporation shall not be considered to be 
in breach, default, or violation of any agree- 
ment because of the transfer of the agree- 
ment to the private corporation under sec- 
tion 5108 or any other action the Corporation 
is required to take under this subchapter. 

(c) LIABILITY OF THE PRIVATE CORPORA- 
TION.—Except as provided in this subchapter, 
the private corporation shall be liable for 
any liabilities arising out of the private cor- 
poration’s operations after the privatization 
date. 

(d) LIABILITY OF OFFICERS AND DIREC- 
TORS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No officer, director, em- 
ployee, or agent of the Corporation shall be 
liable in any civil proceeding to any party in 
connection with any action taken in connec- 
tion with the privatization if, with respect to 
the subject matter of the action, suit, or pro- 
ceeding, the person was acting within the 
scope of the person’s employment. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—This subsection shall not 
apply to claims arising under the Securities 
Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. a et seq.), the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78a et 
seq.), or the Constitution or laws of any 
State, territory, or possession of the United 
States relating to transactions in securities. 
SEC. 5110. EMPLOYEE PROTECTIONS. 

(a) CONTRACTOR EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Privatization shall not di- 
minish the accrued vested pension benefits 
of employees of the Corporation’s operating 
contractor at the 2 gaseous diffusion plants. 

(2) TERMINATION.—If the private corpora- 
tion terminates or changes the operating 
contractor at either or both of the gaseous 
diffusion plants, the plan sponsor or other 
appropriate fiduciary of the pension plan 
covering employees of the prior operating 
contractor shall arrange for the transfer of 
all plan assets and liabilities relating to ac- 
crued pension benefits of the plan's partici- 
pants and beneficiaries from the plant to a 
pension plan sponsored by the new contrac- 
tor or the private corporation or to a joint 
labor-management pension plan. 

(3) OBLIGATIONS.—In addition to any obli- 
gations arising under the National Labor Re- 
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lations Act (29 U.S.C. 151 et seq.), any em- 
ployer (including the private corporation if 
it operates a gaseous diffusion plant without 
a contractor or any contractor of the private 
corporation) at a gaseous diffusion plant 
shall— 

(A) abide by the terms of any unexpired 
collective bargaining agreement covering 
employees in bargaining units at the plant 
and in effect on the privatization date until 
the stated expiration or termination date of 
the agreement; or 

(B) if a collective bargaining agreement is 
not in effect on the privatization date, have 
the same bargaining obligations under sec- 
tion 8(d) of the Nationa] Labor Relations Act 
(29 U.S.C. 158(d)) as the employer had on the 
day before the privatization date. 

(4) NEW EMPLOYER.—If the private corpora- 
tion replaces the corporation’s operating 
contractor at a gaseous diffusion plant, the 
new employer (including the new contractor 
or the private corporation if it operates a 
gaseous diffusion plant without a contractor) 
shall— 

(A) offer employment to nonmanagement 
employees of the predecessor contractor to 
the extent that the employees’ jobs still 
exist or the employees are qualified for new 
jobs; and 

(B) abide by the terms of the predecessor 
contractor’s collective bargaining agreement 
until the agreement expires or a new agree- 
ment is signed. 

(5) PLANT CLOSING OR MASS LAYOFF.—In the 
event of a plant closing or mass layoff (as 
the terms are defined in section 2(a) of the 
Worker Adjustment and Retraining Notifica- 
tion Act (29 U.S.C. 2101(a))) at either of the 
gaseous diffusion plants, the Secretary shall 
treat any adversely affected employee of an 
operating contractor at either plant who was 
an employee at the plant on July 1, 1993, as 
a Department of Energy employee for pur- 
poses of sections 3161 and 3162 of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1993 (42 U.S.C. 7274h and 7274i). 

(6) HEALTH BENEFITS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary and the 
private corporation shall cause the post-re- 
tirement health benefits plan provider (or its 
successor) to continue to provide benefits for 
eligible persons, as described under subpara- 
graph (B), employed by an operating contrac- 
tor at either of the gaseous diffusion plants 
in an economically efficient manner and at 
substantially the same level of coverage as 
eligible retirees are entitled to receive on 
the privatization date. 

(B) ELIGIBLE PERSONS.—Persons eligible for 
coverage under subparagraph (A) are— 

(i) persons who retired from active employ- 
ment at 1 of the gaseous diffusion plants on 
or before the privatization date as vested 
participants in a pension plan maintained by 
the Corporation’s operating contractor or by 
a contractor employed prior to July 1, 1993, 
by the Department of Energy to operate a 
gaseous diffusion plant; and 

(ii) persons who are employed by the Cor- 
poration’s operating contractor on or before 
the privatization date and are vested partici- 
pants in a pension plan maintained by the 
Corporation’s operating contractor or by a 
contractor employed prior to July 1, 1993, by 
the Department of Energy to operate a gase- 
ous diffusion plant. 

(C) RETIRED PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1993.—The Sec- 
retary shall fund the entire cost of post-re- 
tirement health benefits for persons who re- 
tired from employment with an operating 
contractor prior to July 1, 1993. 

(D) RETIRED AFTER JULY 1, 1995.— The Sec- 
retary and the Corporation shall fund the 
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cost of post-retirement health benefits for 
persons who retire from employment with an 
operating contractor on or after July 1, 1993, 
in proportion to the retired person's years 
and months of service at a gaseous diffusion 
plant under the management of the Sec- 
retary and the Corporation, respectively. 

(7) JURISDICTION.— 

(A) LABOR SUIT.—Any suit under this sub- 
section alleging a violation of an agreement 
between an employer and a labor organiza- 
tion shall be brought in accordance with sec- 
tion 301 of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C. 185). 

(B) UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE.—Any charge 
under this subsection alleging an unfair 
labor practice violative of section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act (29 U.S.C. 158) 
shall be pursued in accordance with section 
10 of the National Labor Relations Act (29 
U.S.C. 160). 

(C) OTHER SUITS.—Any suit alleging a vio- 
lation of any provision of this subsection, to 
the extent the suit does not allege à viola- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act (29 
U.S.C. 151 et seq.), may be brought in any 
district court of the United States having ju- 
risdiction over the parties, without regard to 
the amount in controversy or the citizenship 
of the parties. 

(b) FORMER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— 

(A) ELECTION.—An employee of the Cor- 
poration that was subject to the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement System (referred to in this 
section as CSRS“ ) or the Federal Employ- 
ees' Retirement System (referred to in this 
section as '"FERS") on the day before the 
privatization date shall elect— 

(1) to retain the employee's coverage under 
either CSRS or FERS, as applicable, in lieu 
of coverage by the Corporation's retirement 
system; or 

(ii) to receive a deferred annuity or lump- 
sum benefit payable to a terminated em- 
ployee under CSRS or FERS, as applicable. 

(B) THRIFT SAVINGS PLAN.—An employee 
that makes an election under subparagraph 
(A)di) shall have the option to transfer any 
balance in the employee's Thrift Savings 
Plan account to a defined contribution plan 
under the Corporation's retirement system, 
consistent with applicable law and the terms 
4 the Corporation's defined contribution 

an. 

(2) PAYMENT.—The Corporation shall pay 
to the Civil Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity Fund— 

(A) such employee deductions and agency 
contributions as are required by sections 
8334, 8422, and 8423 of title 5, United States 
Code, for employees that elect to retain their 
coverage under either CSRS or FERS under 
paragraph (1); 

(B) such additional agency contributions 
as are determined necessary by the Office of 
Personnel Management to pay, in combina- 
tion with the sums under subparagraph (A), 
the normal cost (determined using dynamic 
assumptions) of retirement benefits for any 
employee that elects to retain the employ- 
ee's coverage under CSRS under paragraph 
(1), with the concept of normal cost being 
used consistently with generally accepted 
actuarial standards and principles; and 

(C) such additional amounts, not to exceed 
2 percent of the sum of the amounts under 
subparagraphs (A) and (B), as are determined 
necessary by the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment to pay the cost of administering retire- 
ment benefits for employees that retire from 
the Corporation after the privatization date 
under either CSRS or FERS, for survivors of 
the employees, and for survivors of employ- 
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ees of the Corporation that die after the pri- 
vatization date (which amounts shall be 
available to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment as provided in section 8348(a)(1)(B) of 
title 5, United States Code). 

(3) PAYMENT TO THRIFT SAVINGS FUND.—The 
Corporation shall pay to the Thrift Savings 
Fund such employee and agency contribu- 
tions as are required by section 8432 of title 
5, United States Code, for any employee that 
elects to retain the employee's coverage 
under FERS under paragraph (1). 

(4) HEALTH BENEFITS.—An employee of the 
Corporation that is subject to the Federal 
Employee Health Benefits Program (referred 
to in this section as '"FEHBP") on the day 
immediately preceding the privatization 
date and that elects to retain coverage under 
either CSRS or FERS under paragraph (1) 
shall have the option to receive health bene- 
fits from a health benefit plan established by 
the Corporation or to continue without 
interruption coverage under the FEHBP in 
lieu of coverage by the Corporation’s health 
benefit system. 

(5) PAYMENT TO EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFITS 
FUND.—The Corporation shall pay to the Em- 
ployee Health Benefits Fund— 

(A) for employees that elect to retain cov- 
erage under FEHBP under paragraph (4), 
such employee deductions and agency con- 
tributions as are required by subsections (a) 
through (f) of section 8906 of title 5, United 
States Code; and 

(B) for employees that elect to retain cov- 
erage under FEHBP under paragraph (4), 
such amounts as are determined to be nec- 
essary by the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment under paragraph (6) to reimburse the 
Office of Personnel Management for con- 
tributions under section 8906(g)(1) of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(6) GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTION.—The 
amount required under paragraph (5)(B) shall 
be sufficient to pay the Government con- 
tributions for retired employees that retire 
from the Corporation after the privatization 
date under CSRS or FERS, for survivors of 
the retired employees, and for survivors of 
employees of the Corporation that die after 
the privatization date, with the amount pro- 
rated to reflect only the portion of the total 
service of the employees that was performed 
for the Corporation after the privatization 
date. 

SEC. 5111. SECURITIES AND OWNERSHIP LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


(a) SECURITIES LIMITATIONS.—No director, 
officer, or employee of the Corporation may 
acquire directly or indirectly any securities, 
or any rights to acquire any securities, of 
the private corporation on terms more favor- 
able than the terms offered to the general 
public— 

(1) in a public offering designed to transfer 
ownership of the Corporation to private in- 
vestors; 

(2) under any agreement, arrangement, or 
understanding entered into before the privat- 
ization date; or 

(3) before the election of the directors of 
the private corporation. 

(b) OWNERSHIP LIMITATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Immediately following 
the consummation of the transaction or se- 
ries of transactions under which 100 percent 
of the ownership of the Corporation is trans- 
ferred to private investors, and for a period 
of 3 years thereafter, no person may acquire, 
directly or indirectly, beneficial ownership 
of securities representing more than 10 per- 
cent of the total votes of all outstanding vot- 
ing securities of the Corporation. 

(2) APPLICATION.—Paragraph (1) does not 
apply to— 
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(A) an employee stock ownership plan of 
the Corporation; 

(B) & member of the underwriting syn- 
dicate that purchases shares in stabilization 
transactions in connection with the privat- 
ization; or 

(C) in the case of shares beneficially held 
in the ordinary course of business for others, 
& commercial bank, broker-dealer, or clear- 
ing agency. 

SEC. 5112. URANIUM TRANSFERS AND SALES. 

(a) TRANSFERS AND SALES BY THE SEC- 
RETARY.—The Secretary may not provide en- 
richment services or transfer or sell any ura- 
nium (including natural uranium  con- 
centrates, natural uranium hexafluoride, or 
enriched uranium in any form) to any person 
except as provided in this section. 

(b) RUSSIAN HEU.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— 

(A) TRANSFER.—On or before December 31, 
1996, the United States Executive Agent 
under the Russian HEU Agreement shall 
transfer to the Secretary without charge 
title to an amount of uranium hexafluoride 
equivalent to the natural uranium compo- 
nent of low-enriched uranium derived from 
at least 18 metric tons of highly enriched 
uranium purchased from the Russian Execu- 
tive Agent under the Russian HEU Agree- 
ment. 

(B) QUANTITY.—The quantity of such ura- 
nium hexafluoride delivered to the Secretary 
shall be based on a tails assay of 0.30 UDS. 

(C) RUSSIAN ORIGIN.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, uranium hexafluoride 
transferred to the Secretary under this para- 
graph shall be considered to be of Russian or- 
igin. 

(2) SALE OF URANIUM HEXAFLORIDE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 7 years 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall sell, and receive payment 
for, the uranium hexafluoride transferred to 
the Secretary under paragraph (1). 

(B) TIME OF SALE.—Uranium hexafluoride 
shall be sold under subparagraph (A)— 

(i) at any time for use in the United States 
for the purpose of overfeeding; 

(ii) at any time for end use outside the 
United States; 

(iii) in 1995 and 1996 to the Russian Execu- 
tive Agent at the purchase price for use in 
matched sales pursuant to the Suspension 
Agreement; or 

(iv) in calendar year 2001 for consumption 
by end users in the United States not earlier 
than January 1, 2002, in volumes not to ex- 
ceed 3,000,000 pounds UO, equivalent per 
year. 

(3) DELIVERY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—With respect to all en- 
riched uranium delivered to the United 
States Executive Agent under the Russian 
HEU Agreement on or after January 1, 1997, 
the United States Executive Agent shall, on 
request of the Russian Executive Agent, 
enter into an agreement to deliver concur- 
rently to the Russian Executive Agent an 
amount of uranium hexafluoride equivalent 
to the natural uranium component of the 
uranium hexafloride. 

(B) PERIOD COVERED.—An agreement en- 
tered into under subparagraph (A) may per- 
tain to any deliveries due during any period 
remaining under the Russian HEU Agree- 
ment. 

(C) QUANTITY.—The quantity of uranium 
hexafluoride delivered to the Russian Execu- 
tive Agent under this paragraph shall be 
based on a tails assay of 0.30 U235, 

(D) TTTLE.—Title to uranium hexafluoride 
delivered to the Russian Executive Agent 
under this paragraph shall transfer to the 
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Russian Executive Agent on delivery of the 
uranium hexafloride to the Russian Execu- 
tive Agent, with the delivery to take place 
at a North American facility designated by 
the Russian Executive Agent. 

(E) RUSSIAN ORIGIN.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, uranium hexafluoride 
delivered to the Russian Executive Agent 
under this paragraph shall be considered to 
be of Russian origin. 

(F) SALE.—Uranium hexafluoride delivered 
under this paragraph may be sold to a person 
or entity for delivery and use in the United 
States only as permitted in paragraphs (5) 
through (7). 

(4) AUCTION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If the Russian Executive 
Agent does not enter into an agreement to 
take delivery of the natural uranium compo- 
nent of any low-enriched uranium under 
paragraph (3) within 90 days after the date on 
which the low-enriched uranium is delivered 
to the United States Executive Agent, or at 
the request of the Russian Executive Agent, 
the United States Executive Agent shall en- 
gage an independent entity through a com- 
petitive selection process to auction an 
amount of uranium hexafluoride or U30s (if 
the conversion component of the 
hexafluoride has previously been sold) equiv- 
alent to the natural uranium component of 
:**1ow-enriched uranium. 

(B) PERIOD COVERED.—An agreement with 
an independent entity under subparagraph 
(A) may pertain to any deliveries due during 
any period remaining under the Russian 
HEU Agreement. 

(C) SALE IN LOTS.—The independent entity 
shall sell the uranium hexafluoride to per- 
sons in 1 or more lots to maximize the pro- 
ceeds from the auction. 

(D) PROCEEDS.—The independent entity 
shall pay to the Russian Executive Agent the 
proceeds of the auction less reasonable 
transaction and administrative costs. 

(E) QUANTITY.—The quantity of uranium 
hexafluoride auctioned shall be based on a 
tails assay of 0.30 U?35, 

(F) TITLE.—Title to uranium hexafluoride 
auctioned under this paragraph shall trans- 
fer to the buyer of the material on delivery 
of the material to the buyer. 

(G) RUSSIAN ORIGIN.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, uranium hexafluoride 
auctioned under this paragraph shall be con- 
sidered to be of Russian origin. 

(5) DELIVERY WITHIN THE UNITED STATES.— 

(A) BAN PRIOR TO JANUARY 1, 1995.—Except 
as provided in paragraphs (6) and (7), ura- 
nium hexafluoride delivered to the Russian 
Executive Agent under paragraph (3) or auc- 
tioned under paragraph (4) may not be deliv- 
ered for consumption by end users in the 
United States either directly or indirectly 
prior to January 1, 1998. 

(B) ON OR AFTER JANUARY 1, 1996.—On or 
after January 1, 1998, uranium hexafloride 
may be delivered for consumption by end 
users in the United States only in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: 
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Annual Maximum Deliv- 


eries to 
End Users (millions 
Year UO; equivalent) 
SSENT E 19 
2009 and each succeeding year 20. 


(6 MATCHED SALE.—Uranium hexafluoride 
delivered to the Russian Executive Agent 
under paragraph (3) or auctioned under para- 
graph (4) may be sold at any time as Rus- 
sian-origin natural uranium in a matched 
sale pursuant to the Suspension Agreement. 
Uranium hexafloride sold in a matched sale 
shall not be counted against the annual max- 
imum deliveries set forth in paragraph 
($)(B). 

(7) OVERFEEDING.—Uranium hexafluoride 
delivered to the Russian Executive Agent 
under paragraph (3) or auctioned under para- 
graph (4) may be sold at any time for use in 
the United States for the purpose of over- 
feeding in the operations of enrichment fa- 
cilities. 

(8) NO RESTRICTION ON SALE OF CONVERSION 
COMPONENT.—Nothing in this subsection 
shall restrict the sale of the conversion com- 
ponent of uranium hexafluoride. 

(9) RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall have responsibility for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the limita- 
tions in this subsection. 

(B) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce may require any person to provide 
such certifications or information or to take 
such action as may be necessary to enforce 
limitations in this subsection. 

(C) CUSTOMS SERVICE.—The United States 
Customs Service shall maintain and provide 
any information required by the Secretary of 
Commerce and shall take any action re- 
quested by the Secretary of Commerce that 
is necessary for the administration and en- 
forcement of the uranium delivery limita- 
tions in this subsection. 

(10) REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT.—The Presi- 
dent shall monitor the actions of the United 
States Executive Agent under the Russian 
HEU Agreement and shall report to the Con- 
gress not later than December 31 of each 
year on the effect the low-enriched uranium 
delivered under the Russian HEU Agreement 
is having on domestic uranium mining, con- 
version, and enrichment industries and the 
operation of the gaseous diffusion plants. 
The report shall include a description of ac- 
tions taken or proposed to be taken by the 
President to prevent or mitigate any mate- 
rial adverse impact on the industries or any 
loss of employment at the gaseous diffusion 
plants as a result of the Russian HEU Agree- 
ment. 

(c) TRANSFERS TO THE CORPORATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall trans- 
fer to the Corporation without charge up to 
50 metric tons of enriched uranium and up to 
7,000 metric tons of natural uranium from 
the Department of Energy’s stockpile, sub- 
ject to the restrictions stated in paragraph 
(2). 

(2) RESTRICTIONS.—The Corporation shall 
not deliver for commercial end-use in the 
United States— 

(A) any of the uranium transferred under 
this subsection before January 1, 1998; 

(B) more than 10 percent of the uranium 
(by uranium hexafluoride equivalent con- 
tent) transferred under this subsection or 
more than 4,000,000 pounds, whichever is less, 
in any calendar year after 1997; or 

(C) more than 800,000 separative work units 
contained in low-enriched uranium trans- 
ferred under this subsection in any calendar 
year. 
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(d) INVENTORY SALES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In addition to the trans- 
fers authorized under subsections (c) and (e), 
the Secretary may, from time to time, sell 
natural and low-enriched uranium (including 
low-enriched uranium derived from highly 
enriched uranium) from the stockpile of the 
Department of Energy. 

(2) CONDITIONS.—Except as provided in sub- 
sections (b), (c), and (e), no sale or transfer of 
natural or low-enriched uranium shall be 
made unless— 

(A) the President determines that the ma- 
terial is not necessary for national security 
needs; 

(B) the Secretary determines that the sale 
of the material will not have an adverse ma- 
terial impact on the domestic uranium min- 
ing, conversion, or enrichment industry, tak- 
ing into account the sales of uranium under 
the Russian HEU Agreement and the Suspen- 
sion Agreement; and 

(C) the price paid to the Secretary will not 
be less than the fair market value of the ma- 
terial. 

(e) GOVERNMENT TRANSFERS.—Notwith- 
standing subsection (d)2) the Secretary 
may transfer or sell enriched uranium— 

(1) to a Federal agency if the material is 
transferred for the use of the receiving agen- 
cy without any resale or transfer to another 
entity and the material does not meet com- 
mercial specifications; 

(2) to any person for national security pur- 
poses, as determined by the Secretary; or 

(3) to any State or local agency or non- 
profit, charitable, or educational institution 
for use other than the generation of elec- 
tricity for commercial use. 

(f) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Nothing in this 
subchapter modifies the terms of the Russian 
HEU Agreement. 

SEC. 5113. LOW-LEVEL WASTE. 

(a) RESPONSIBILITY OF DOE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, at the re- 
quest of a generator of low-level radioactive 
waste, shall accept for disposal low-level ra- 
dioactive waste (including depleted uranium 
that is ultimately determined to be low-level 
radioactive waste) generated by— 

(A) the Corporation as a result of the oper- 
ations of the gaseous diffusion plants or as a 
result of the treatment of the wastes at a lo- 
cation other than the gaseous diffusion 
plants; or 

(B) any person licensed by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission to operate a ura- 
nium enrichment facility under sections 53, 
63, and 193 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
(42 U.S.C. 2073, 2093, and 2243). 

(2) REIMBURSEMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (3), 
the generator shall reimburse the Secretary 
for the disposal of low-level radioactive 
waste pursuant to paragraph (1) in an 
amount equal to the Secretary's costs, in- 
cluding a pro rata share of any capital costs. 

(B) MAXIMUM REIMBURSEMENT.—The 
amount of reimbursement under subpara- 
graph (A) for the disposal of waste shall not 
be more than an amount equal to that which 
would be charged by commercial, State, re- 
gional, or interstate compact entities for dis- 
posal of the waste. 

(3) LOW-LEVEL RADIOACTIVE WASTE.—If de- 
pleted uranium is ultimately determined to 
be low-level radioactive waste, the generator 
shall reimburse the Secretary for disposal of 
the depleted uranium pursuant to paragraph 
(1) in an amount equal to the Secretary’s 
costs, including a pro rata share of any cap- 
ital costs. 

(b) AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER PERSONS.— 
Subject to subsection (a), the generator may 
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enter into agreements for the disposal of 
low-level radioactive waste with any person 
authorized by law to dispose of the waste. 

(c) STATE OR INTERSTATE COMPACTS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
State or interstate compact shall be liable 
for the treatment, storage, or disposal of any 
low-level radioactive waste (including mixed 
waste) attributable to the operation, decon- 
tamination, or decommissioning of any ura- 
nium enrichment facility. 

SEC. 5114. AVLIS. 

(a) EXCLUSIVE RIGHT To COMMERCIALIZE.— 
On completion of a royalty agreement with 
the Secretary, the Corporation shall have 
the exclusive commercial right to deploy and 
use any AVLIS patent, process, or technical 
information owned or controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) TRANSFER OF RELATED PROPERTY TO 
CORPORATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—To the extent requested 
by the Corporation and subject to the re- 
quirements of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
(42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.), the President shall 
transfer without charge to the Corporation 
all right, title, or interest in and to property 
owned by the United States under control or 
custody of the Secretary that is directly re- 
lated to and materially useful in the per- 
formance of the Corporation's purposes re- 
garding AVLIS and alternative technologies 
for uranium enrichment, including— 

(A) any facility, equipment, or material for 
research, development, and demonstration 
activities; and 

(B) any other facility, equipment, mate- 
rial, process, patent, technical information 
of any kind, contract, agreement, or lease. 

(2) EXCEPTION.—A facility, parcel of real 
estate, improvement, or item of equipment 
related to the gaseous diffusion or gas cen- 
trifuge uranium enrichment programs of the 
Secretary shall not transfer under paragraph 
(1)(B). 

(3) EXPIRATION OF TRANSFER AUTHORITY.— 
The President may not transfer property 
under this subsection on or after the privat- 
ization date. 

(c) LIABILITY FOR PATENT AND RELATED 
CLAIMS.—With respect to any right, title, or 
interest provided to the Corporation under 
subsection (a) or (b), the Corporation shall 
have sole liability for any payment made or 
award granted under section 157b.(3) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 
2187(bY3)) or for any settlement or judgment 
involving a claim for alleged patent infringe- 
ment. Any royalty agreement under sub- 
section (a) shall provide for a reduction of 
royalty payments to the Secretary to offset 
any payment, award, settlement, or judg- 
ment under this subsection. 

SEC. 5115. APPLICATION OF CERTAIN LAWS. 

(a) OSHA.— 

(1) COMPLIANCE.—As of the privatization 
date, the private corporation shall be subject 
to and comply with the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970 (29 U.S.C. 651 et seq.). 

(2) AGREEMENT.—The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission and the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration shall, not later 
than 90 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, enter into a memorandum of agree- 
ment to govern the exercise of authority 
over occupational safety and health hazards 
at the gaseous diffusion plants, including in- 
spection, investigation, enforcement, and 
rulemaking relating to the hazards. 

(b) ANTITRUST LAWs.—For purposes of the 
antitrust laws, the performance by the pri- 
vate corporation of a matched import con- 
tract under the Suspension Agreement shall 
be considered to have occurred prior to the 
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privatization date if, at the time of privat- 
ization, the contract has been agreed to by 
the parties in all material terms and con- 
firmed by the Secretary of Commerce under 
the Suspension Agreement. 

(c) ENERGY REORGANIZATION ACT REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

(1) EMPLOYEE PROTECTION.—The private 
corporation and the private corporation's 
subcontractors shall be subject to section 211 
of the Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5851) to the same extent as an em- 
ployer is subject to the section. 

(2) COMPLIANCE WITH SAFETY REGULA- 
TIONS.—With respect to the operation of the 
facilities leased by the private corporation, 
section 206 of the Energy Reorganization Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5846) shall apply to the di- 
rectors and officers of the private corpora- 
tion. 

SEC. 5116. AMENDMENTS TO THE ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY ACT. 


(a) REPEAL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Chapters 22 through 26 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2297 
through 2297-7) are repealed effective as of 
the privatization date. 

(2) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. prec. 2011) is amended effective as of 
the privatization date by striking the items 
relating to the sections repealed by para- 
graph (1). 

(b) NRC LICENSING.— 

(1) PRODUCTION FACILITY.— The second sen- 
tence of section llv. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2014(v)) is amended by 
striking or the construction and operation 
of & uranium enrichment production facility 
using Atomic Vapor Laser Isotope Separa- 
tion technology". 

(2) LICENSING.—Section 193 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2243) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

„ LIMITATION.—No license or certificate 
of compliance may be issued to the United 
States Enrichment Corporation or its succes- 
sor under this section or section 53, 63, or 
1701 if the Commission determines that— 

J) the Corporation is owned, controlled, 
or dominated by an alien, a foreign corpora- 
tion, or a foreign government; or 

*(2) the issuance of the license or certifi- 
cate would be inimical to— 

() the common defense and security of 
the United States; or 

) the maintenance of a reliable and eco- 
nomical domestic source of enrichment serv- 
ices.". 

(3) APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF COM- 
PLIANCE.—Section 1701(c) of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2297f(c)) is amend- 
ed by striking paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following: 

**(2) PERIODIC APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE 
OF COMPLIANCE.—The Corporation shall apply 
to the Nuclear Regulatory Commission for a 
certificate of compliance under paragraph (1) 
periodically, as determined by the Commis- 
sion, but not less often than every 5 years. 
The Commission shall review the applica- 
tion, and any determination made under sub- 
section (b)(2) shall be based on the results of 
the review.“ 

(4) LICENSING OF TECHNOLOGIES.—Section 
1702(a) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2297f-1(a)) is amended— 

(A) by striking other than" and inserting 
including“; and 

(B) by striking sections 53 and 63” and in- 
serting sections 53, 63, and 193". 

(c) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF NRC ACTIONS.—Sec- 
tion 189 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2239) is amended by striking sub- 
section b. and inserting the following: 
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b. JUDICIAL REVIEW.—The following Com- 
mission actions shall be subject to judicial 
review in the manner prescribed in chapter 
158 of title 28, United States Code, and chap- 
ter 7 of title 5, United States Code: 

"(1) Any final order entered in any pro- 
ceeding of the kind specified in subsection a. 

**(2) Any final order allowing or prohibiting 
& facility to begin operating under a com- 
bined construction and operating license. 

*(3) Any final order establishing by regula- 
tion standards to govern the Department of 
Energy's gaseous diffusion uranium enrich- 
ment plants, including any plant leased to a 
corporation established under the USEC Pri- 
vatization Act. 

“(4) Any final determination under section 
1701(c) relating to whether a gaseous diffu- 
sion plant, including any plant leased to a 
corporation established under the USEC Pri- 
vatization Act, is in compliance with the 
Commission's standards governing the gase- 
ous diffusion plants and all applicable 
laws.". 

(d) CIVIL PENALTIES.—Section 234a. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2282(a)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking any licensing provision of 
section 53, 57, 62, 63, 81, 82, 101, 103, 104, 107, 
or 109" and inserting “any licensing or cer- 
tification provision of section 53, 57, 62, 63, 
81, 82, 101, 103, 104, 107, 109, or 1701"; and 

(2) by striking any license issued there- 
under" and inserting “any license or certifi- 
cation issued thereunder”. 

(e) REFERENCES TO THE CORPORATION.— 
After the privatization date, all references in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2011 
et seq.) to the United States Enrichment 
Corporation shall be deemed to be references 
to the private corporation. 

SEC. 5117. AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS. 

(a) DEFINITION OF GOVERNMENT CORPORA- 
TION.—As of the privatization date, section 
9101(3) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by striking subparagraph (N), as 
added by section 902(b) of the Energy Policy 
Act of 1992 (Public Law 102-486). 

(b) DEFINITION OF THE CORPORATION.—Sec- 
tion 1018(1) of the Energy Policy Act of 1992 
(42 U.S.C. 2296b-7(1)) is amended by inserting 
=, or a successor to the United States En- 
richment Corporation” before the period. 


SUBCHAPTER B—NUCLEAR REGULATORY 
COMMISSION ANNUAL CHARGES 


SEC. 5201. NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
ANNUAL CHARGES. 


Section 6101(a(3) of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 
2214(a)(3)) is amended by striking Septem- 
ber 30, 1998" and inserting September 30, 

SUBCHAPTER C—STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 
SEC. 5301. SALE OF WEEKS ISLAND OIL. 

(a) SALE.—Notwithstanding section 161 of 
the Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
U.S.C. 6241), the Secretary of Energy shall 
draw down and sell in fiscal year 1996, 
$292,000,000 worth of oil formerly contained 
in the Weeks Island Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve. 

(b) PROCEEDS.—The proceeds from the sale 
described in subsection (a) shall be included 
in the budget baseline required by the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985 and shall be counted as an offset 
to discretionary budget authority and out- 
lays for the purposes of section 251(a)(7) of 
that Act, if the President designates that the 
proceeds should be so counted, notwithstand- 
ing section 257(e) of that Act. 
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CHAPTER 3—SPENDING DESIGNATION 
SEC. 5501. EMERGENCY DESIGNATION. 

Congress hereby designates all amounts in 
this entire title as emergency requirements 
for all purposes of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985: Pro- 
vided, That these amounts shall only be 
available to the extent an unofficial budget 
request for a specific dollar amount that in- 
cludes designation of the entire amount of 
the request as an emergency requirement às 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985 is transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress. 


DORGAN (AND CONRAD) 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 3468-3469 


Mr. DORGAN (for himself and Mr. 
CONRAD) proposed two amendments to 
amendment No. 3466 proposed by Mr. 
HATFIELD to the bill H.R. 3019, supra; as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 3468 


On page 740, line 6, strike 2.000, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 34.800.000 

On page 740, line 8 after the word "nature" 
add a comma and insert “and to protect nat- 
ural resources in the Devils Lake Basin in 
North Dakota". 


AMENDMENT NO. 3469 


On page 734, after the comma at the end of 
line 22, insert the following, and in the Dev- 
ils Lake Basin in North Dakota". 

On page 734, line 23, strike 315.000, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 325,000,000 

On page 735, line 1, strike ‘‘$1,500,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof 32. 500,000 


DOLE (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 3470 


Mr. HATFIELD (for Mr. DOLE, for 
himself, Mr. HATCH, Mr. GREGG, and 
Mr. HOLLINGS) proposed an amendment 
to amendment No. 3466 proposed by Mr. 
HATFIELD to the bill H.R. 3019, supra; as 
follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the 
following: 

SEC. 117. The definition of educational ex- 
penses" in Section 200103 of the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
1994, Public Law 103-322 is amended to read 
as follows: 

"educational expenses" means expenses 
that are directly attributable to— 

(A) a course of education leading to the 
award of the baccalaureate degree; or 

(B) a course of graduate study following 
award of a baccalaureate degree, including 
the cost of tuition, fees, books, supplies, 
transportation, room and board and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 


HOLLINGS (AND INOUYE) 
AMENDMENT NO. 3471 


Mr. HATFIELD (for Mr. HOLLINGS for 
himself and Mr. INOUYE) proposed an 
amendment to amendment No. 3466 
proposed by Mr. HATFIELD to the bill 
H.R. 3019, as follows: 

At the appropriate place, tnsert the follow- 
i 


ng: 

“SEC. 411. Section 235 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 
and 1991 (Public Law 101-246) is amended by 
inserting “Tinian,” after Sao Tome,". 
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NOTICE OF HEARING 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to announced that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will meet in 
SR-301, Russell Senate Office Building, 
on Wednesday, March 13, 1996, at 9:30 
a.m., to receive testimony on campaign 
finance reform. 

For further information on this hear- 
ing, please contact Bruce Kasold at 
224-3448. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE TO 
MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
FAMILY POLICY 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Finance Committee requests unani- 
mous consent for the Subcommittee on 
Social Security and Family Policy to 
hold a hearing on Social Security and 
future retirees on Monday, March 11, 
1996, beginning at 10 a.m. in room SD- 
215. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


——— 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


WHY THE "LEAST DANGEROUS" 
BRANCH IS ALSO THE BEST 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I confess, 
I am not a regular reader of Legal 
Times, though my staff is, and they 
call articles to my attention. 

But a longtime friend, Gene Cal- 
lahan, sent me the first of a series of 
monthly columns that will be written 
by our former House colleague, Abner 
Mikva, who has also served on the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Washington, 
DC and served as Counsel to the Presi- 
dent. 

His perspective should be of interest. 

Judging by his first column, which I 
ask to be printed in the RECORD, it 
Should be viewed by many more people 
than those who read the Legal Times, 
with all due respect to that readership. 

His first column speaks with pride 
about the Federal judiciary but also 
has some suggestions for improvement 
there, suggestions that, in part, in- 
volve the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment. 

I urge my colleagues to read Abner 
Mikva's first column. 

The text of the column follows: 

[From the Legal Times, Feb. 5, 1996] 
WHY THE “LEAST DANGEROUS" BRANCH IS 
ALSO THE BEST 
(By Abner J. Mikva) 

Early last month, while the two political 
branches of government yielded to the ele- 
ments and closed down for the blizzard, the 
Supreme Court of the United States was 
doing business as usual. It may have looked 
like a hot-dog trick to some, but Chief Jus- 
tice William Rehnquist was making a point 
worth making: While the rest of government 
is perceived as sick and wanting, the judici- 
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ary, like the Energizer bunny, keeps on 
going. 

Now that I am a disinterested observer (ex- 
cept for my pension, which as far as I know 
has no contingencies based on behavior), I 
find that the federal judiciary works amaz- 
ingly well. 

It always has been the least dangerous 
branch, but for a good period of its history 
that was because the federal judiciary did 
not have many demands upon it. This is no 
longer true. In almost every session of Con- 
gress, some new tasks are put to the federal 
courts. Everything from voting rights to car- 
jacking is now considered appropriate for 
federal court jurisdiction. 

At the same time, while the total judicial 
appropriation is still a small blip in the fed- 
eral budget, it has been increasing exponen- 
tially. As with other rapaid growth, inevi- 
tably some money is not spent wisely. 

The biggest single extravagance is Con- 
gress-driven: Should we have a federal court- 
house at every crossroads in America? If the 
federal courts have selective and limited ju- 
risdiction, should not the parties and their 
lawyers be required to come to the popu- 
lation centers of the country to litigate? But 
Iremember from my days in Congress that it 
was & feather in the cap of a member if he or 
she could deliver a new courthouse (and a 
new judge) to some small town in the state. 

Meanshile, the U.S. Courts of Appeals 
allow their judges to live wherever they 
want to within the circuit, providing cham- 
bers, equipment, and staff just to service 
those judges who would rather live in a bu- 
colic place than in the big city to which the 
appellate court should limit its activities. 
(When I raised both these matters as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Judicial Conference, I was 
met with the icy resistance of incumbent 
judges who like things the way they are.) 

Even accounting for these blemishes (and 
others that I don't recount here), the federal 
courts are the most efficient institutions in 
our government. They perform their des- 
ignated functions admirably. The appellate 
process provides a self-corrective device that 
fixes most of the mistakes and excesses of 
the lower courts. The judges really do pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. And the reasons are 
pretty obvious. 

First and foremost, there is the careful se- 
lection method employed to choose federal 
judges. There was a saying when I went to 
law school that the A students became law 
professors, the B and C students made a lot 
of money as practitioners, and the D stu- 
dents became judges. But that was never ap- 
plicable to federal judges, and certainly is 
not true today. The large number of acad- 
emicians who become federal judges indi- 
cates that legal ability is an important 
perrequisite for appointment. (On the Su- 
preme Court alone, there are three former 
full-time law professors: Justices Antonin 
Scalia, Ruth Bader Ginsburg, and Stephen 
Breyer.) 

The whole process is the closet thing that 
we have to a meritocracy in government. 
While U.S. senators have a large voice in de- 
ciding who become district judges, the can- 
didate is subject to merit review in the first 
instance by the local bar associations, the 
local press, and all the other gauntlets that 
a judicial aspirant has to traverse. After fin- 
ishing that section of the obstacle course, 
the would-be judge has to pass a full field in- 
vestigation by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and a thorough vetting by the 
American Bar Association. Then, and only 
then, is the name sent to the president with 
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the recommendation that he nominate. If 
the president agrees, then, and only then, is 
the name sent up to the Senate for confirma- 
tion. 

Appointments to the Courts of Appeals are 
even more difficult. While the senators may 
not have as much say in choosing the nomi- 
nee, they weigh in heavier in the confirma- 
tion process. (I still have bumps on my head 
from my own confirmation battle, which 
took more than six months and aged me 
many times that period. I had the National 
Rifle Association—a formidable opponent— 
on my case.) 

Many are the casualties who could describe 
how tortuous is the path. Some bad press, a 
few disgruntled colleagues or clients, an 
over-exuberant writing—any of these can de- 
rail someone who would like to be a judge. 
Not all such derailments are fair or pretty, 
but they do provide a thorough preview of 
who is being appointed to the federal bench. 
The result is a bench both competent and 
clean. 

There are exceptions, of course, but they 
are rare, compared to those of the other two 
branches of government. Indeed, one of the 
exceptions, Judge Alcee Hastings, was re- 
moved from the bench by Congress after his 
colleagues deemed his conduct inappropriate 
to judicial service. A jury had previously 
found him not guilty of criminal conduct in 
the matter, and the people of the sovereign 
state of Florida have since elected him to 
Congress. 

There are other reasons why the judicial 
branch performs so well. The Judicial Con- 
ference, the governing body for the federal 
judiciary, is right for the task. Contrary to 
what Judge William Schwarzer wrote re- 
cently in Legal Times (*Governing the Fed- 
eral Judiciary," Dec. 11, 1995, Page 24), the 
very fact that the judges in the conference 
do rotate, are not expert bureaucrats, and 
are not all from Washington, D.C., is a plus. 
I have had a close-up view of the workings of 
the other two branches, and neither has any 
systems as efficient as the 25 circuit and dis- 
trict judges who, along with the chief jus- 
tice, make policy for the federal judiciary. 

Another ingredient in the judicial success 
formula is the law clerks. The clerks, who 
come in for a year or two, are very bright, 
respectfully irreverent, and full of enthu- 
siasm. Again, the rotation of clerks is a plus, 
and I worry that more and more judges are 
using career law clerks. 

Senior status is another idea that works. 
The notion that a judge can semi-retire, still 
perform useful service, and open up a slot for 
a younger and more vigorous person is al- 
most too good to be true. 

That judges are as independent as they say 
they are is one of the most important rea- 
sons for the success of the judicial branch. 
This makes it all the more disturbing that 
some of my former colleagues, both on the 
bench and in Congress, think that Congress 
should exercise more vigorous oversight of 
the performance of judges. Sen. Charles 
Grassley (R-lowa) wants judges to fill out 
time sheets so that he can decide whether 
they are working hard enough. Judge Lau- 
rence Silberman thinks that there are too 
many judges authorized on the D.C. Circuit, 
and testified to urge Congress not to fill an 
empty slot. 

Given all the serious problems that other 
institutions of government have, both in 
their performance and in the way they are 
perceived, it is distressing that some would 
rather tinker with the judiciary. But then, 
there have always been those who would 
rather fix something that is not broken than 
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do the serious lifting involved in real govern- 
ment reform. 


RECOGNIZING THE IMPORTANCE 
OF INTERNATIONAL FAMILY 
PLANNING ON INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S DAY 


e Ms. SNOWE. Mr. President, today, I 
speak in honor of International Wom- 
en's Day, which was last Friday, March 
8, on an issue of tremendous impor- 
tance to women and families around 
the world—U.S. funding for inter- 
national family planning programs. 

The United States has traditionally 
been a leader in international family 
planning assistance, and has had 
unrivaled influence worldwide in set- 
ting standards for these programs. An 
estimated 50 million families around 
the globe use family planning as a di- 
rect result of U.S. population assist- 
ance programs. 

Unfortunately, passage of the con- 
tinuing resolution on January 26 came 
at a terrible price to U.S. population 
assistance programs. Time and time 
again during consideration of the for- 
eign operations appropriations bill, the 
Senate resisted the efforts of the House 
to restore the Mexico City policy and 
to impose restrictions on funding for 
United Nations Population Fund 
[UNFPA]. Finally, opponents to family 
planning in the House unveiled a new, 
ugly strategy—slashing population as- 
sistance in the continuing resolution 
[CR]. Tragically, the need to avoid an- 
other Government shutdown led many 
Members to vote for the CR and accept 
what was understood to be an ex- 
tremely painful funding cut. It was 
only later that the truly insidious na- 
ture of this provision became apparent, 
when it became known that this provi- 
sion would simply devastate—if not ob- 
literate—U.S.-funded international 
family planning programs. 

Under the terms of the CR, none of 
the funds appropriated for inter- 
national family planning can be spent 
until July 1. After this date, funding 
may be provided at 65 percent of the 
fiscal year 1995 level, appropriated on a 
monthly basis of 6.7 percent for 15 
months. As a result, U.S. population 
assistance expenditures could drop 
from $547 million last year, to only $72 
million during fiscal year 1996 This 
means a loss of revenue to the program 
of $475 million. 

The Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
Planned Parenthood, and other popu- 
lation groups predict that as a result of 
these cuts, at a minimum, seven mil- 
lion couples in developing countries 
who would have used modern contra- 
ceptives will be left without access to 
family planning. Four million more 
women will experience unintended 
pregnancies. We can also expect 1.9 
million more unplanned births, often 
to families living in terrible poverty 
and who cannot afford another child; 
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1.6 million more abortions and count- 
less miscarriages; 8,000 more women 
dying in pregnancy and childbirth, in- 
cluding those from unsafe abortions; 
and 134,000 infant deaths. 

It appears that supporters of these 
funding cuts are unaware that current 
law prohibits the use of any U.S. funds 
for abortion-related activities. This is 
not about encouraging abortion. It is 
about preventing unwanted preg- 
nancies and preventing abortions. It is 
about helping women to space their 
children, so that they and their chil- 
dren are healthier, because children 
born within 2 years of their mother's 
last birth are twice as likely to die in 
infancy than those born after a longer 
interval. It is about families being able 
to support themselves and emerge from 
terrible poverty. It is about preventing 
maternal and infant death. It is an 
issue that should unite Members on 
both sides of the abortion debate. 

Because of the CR, organizations 
that provide family planning services 
with U.S. funds are already determin- 
ing which of their programs will have 
to be cut or eliminated. For example, a 
local affiliate of international planned 
parenthood in Brazil estimates that 
250,000 couples who rely on its services 
will lose access to family planning and 
related health care. In Peru, a country 
that is among the poorest in Latin 
America and where 90 percent of 
women surveyed say they want to pre- 
vent or delay another pregnancy, more 
than 200,000 couples will lose services. 
Families in these extremely poor coun- 
tries cannot afford to lose vital U.S. 
family planning assistance. 

As a conferee for the State Depart- 
ment reauthorization bil, I worked 
hard to prevent the inclusion of House 
language reinstating the Mexico City 
policy and restrictions on UNFPA- 
funding. Thankfully, we prevailed and 
the House capitulated on this front. 
Now it is time to take this important 
battle to take the next step and undue 
the harm caused by the House appro- 
priators. 

I am pleased to say that my distin- 
guished colleague from Oregon, Sen- 
ator HATFIELD, who has been such a 
champion in fighting for international 
family planning throughout his career, 
included language in the omnibus ap- 
propriations bill which would restore 
funding for U.S. population assistance. 
The Hatfield provision would nullify 
the funding cuts in the CR if the Presi- 
dent certifies that they will lead to a 
significant increase in abortions. I ap- 
plaud Senator HATFIELD for his out- 
standing leadership on the Appropria- 
tions Committee and for his dedication 
to this very important issue. 

The United States has been a model 
nation on international family plan- 
ning issues, and other countries look to 
our example. The implications of the 
cuts to U.S. aid contained in the CR 
are far broader than one might think. 
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If other countries follow our lead, the 
impact will be devastating to the 
health of women and families of devel- 
oping nations. 

So, in honor of International Wom- 
en's Day, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the restoration of funding for 
international family planning. Hanging 
in the balance are the lives, the health, 
and the economic survival of women, 
children, and families throughout the 
world.e 


HONORING MATTHEW EISENFELD 


* Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it is with 
great sadness that I rise today follow- 
ing the death of Matthew Eisenfeld of 
West Hartford in the terrorist bombing 
in Israel. The four most recent terror- 
ist attacks have not only threatened 
the fragile peace in this region, but 
also resulted in the death of one of our 
own. Matthew was a bright and caring 
individual who spoke out for peace in 
the Middle East—and his voice ulti- 
mately will not be silenced unless we 
give into those who use vicious acts of 
violence to cerail efforts for peace in 
this region. 

Throughout his short life, Matthew 
had a strong impact on the lives of the 
people he met. Clearly, he was a fine 
student with a good heart. He dedi- 
cated himself to others and worked 
hard to learn and follow the teachings 
of the Jewish faith. 

It seems ironic that at the time of 
his death, Matthew was working on a 
haggadah, the traditional book of free- 
dom and liberation read at Passover. 
He truly believed that the land of 
Israel that he loved so much would one 
day be at peace. 

Following the assassination of Prime 
Minister Yitzak Rabin, Matthew was 
asked to speak at a memorial service 
for the slain leader. His message was 
full of hope that the Middle East peace 
process would continue. Even in the 
dark days immediately following the 
death of the Prime Minister, Matthew 
stood up and called on those gathered 
not to give up hope and stressed the ne- 
cessity of continuing the work of Mr. 
Rabin. 
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We have now lost another decent and 
caring man whose life was a testament 
to peace. This is a tragedy not only for 
Matthew's family and friends, but also 
for the countless number of people who 
could have met Matthew and learned 
from him if this senseless act of hate 
had not occurred. We must remember 
Matthew's love of humanity and con- 
tinue to work to spread his message of 
peace and hope. Soundly condemning 
these senseless acts of violence while 
rededicating ourselves to the peace 
process, is the finest way to honor Mat- 
thew Eisenfeld's life and the other in- 
nocent men and women who have lost 
their lives in these terrible bombings.e 


——— 


WANTED: JOBS OF LAST RESORT 


„ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of 
the things I have stressed repeatedly 
on the floor of the Senate is that with- 
out having a jobs component for people 
of limited skills, welfare reform is a 
sham. It is public relations for those of 
us who hold public office, not help for 
people on welfare and not help for the 


taxpayers. 

Recently, Prof. Sheldon Danziger and 
Peter Gottschalk had an item on the 
New York Times op-ed page, titled 
“Wanted: Jobs of Last Resort.” I ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. I 
highly recommend it to my colleagues. 

'The article follows: 

WANTED: JOBS OF LAST RESORT 
(By Sheldon Danziger and Peter Gottschalk) 

Members of the National Governors' Asso- 
ciation were on Capitol Hill yesterday, once 
again pressing their case for welfare reform. 
The group has captured glowing reviews 
from both President Clinton and Congres- 
sional Republicans for a package of propos- 
als that would favor block grants to the 
states over a guarantee of Federal aid. 

Liberal Democrats in the House have criti- 
cized the plan, saying its cuts in Federal 
spending are simply too hard on the poor. 
But they have not given enough attention to 
what is perhaps the plan's most problematic 
feature: It would end welfare recipients' enti- 
tlement to cash assistance—after as little as 
21 months in Connecticut—even for those 
who, though diligently searching for work, 
cannot find anyone to hire them. 

These provisions assume that anyone who 
really wants to work can find a job. And no 
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one would dispute that any welfare reform 
proposal should require recipients to make a 
serious effort to find employment. But the 
proposal must be more realistic about the 
current demand for low-skilled workers, 
which has dropped steadily over the last two 
decades. 

To take just one small but alarming exam- 
ple, the number of high school dropouts who 
are employed has steadily dropped since 
1970—while the number of employed college 
graduates has risen by more than 40 percent. 

Economists of all political persuasions 
have documented the increased extent of in- 
security among American workers. Moderate 
economic growth since the early 1980's has 
on average raised our living standards, but 
low-skilled workers have seen the least bene- 
fit. The lack of jobs that pay adequately ob- 
viously bodes even worse for people trying 
desperately to get off welfare. Today, 45 per- 
cent of women who leave welfare find them- 
selves back on it within a year. 

The decline in demand for less-skilled 
workers is not so much the fault of Repub- 
licans or Democrats as it is of the changing 
economy. Real wages for low-skilled workers 
steadily diminished under Presidents Jimmy 
Carter, Ronald Reagan and George Bush, just 
as they continue to erode today. But these 
Administrations do share responsibility for 
the extent of the hardship. Government sim- 
ply has not adapted its policies to deal with 
an economy in which the number of indus- 
trial jobs is shrinking. 

The consensus among most Democrats and 
Republicans that welfare should be trans- 
formed from a cash-based to a work-based 
safety net is a promising development. But it 
will not be fulfilled by the governors’ com- 
promise unless their plan provides emer- 
gency help for people who have tried to find 
work and can’t. Low-wage public service jobs 
of last resort would be the best way to pro- 
vide such help. 

The governors can improve their plan, 
which they hope will form the basis of Fed- 
eral legislation, by requiring that states 
offer unsuccessful job seekers the kind of 
work-based safety net that Gov. John Engler 
has proposed for Michigan. 

His proposal allows recipients who cannot 
find employment to perform community 
service in return for continued cash assist- 
ance. This provision is important in an econ- 
omy in which the trend toward downsizing 
shows no sign of slowing, and it will be criti- 
cal during any future recession. The Na- 
tional Governors’ Association would be wise 
to include Mr. Engler's work-for-your wel- 
fare community service idea in its propos- 
als.e 


h——————— n —— — 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REPORTS 


In accordance with the appropriate provisions of law, the Secretary of the Senate herewith submits the following re- 
port(s) of standing committees of the Senate, certain joint committees of the Congress, delegations and groups, and select 
and special committees of the Senate, relating to expenses incurred in the performance of authorized foreign travel: 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384— 22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR TRAVEL FROM AUG. 17-29, 1995 


Name and country 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 

US. Collar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 

Mn of e Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. Currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. 

currency Currency Currency Currency 
STIG m——————— 2,294.00 
— ———. —— . ͤ X —— GUAE 306.00 
— — ———— . . deniiteseddins 1,644.25 
r e C—— — ͤ— . ͤᷣ—— ĩ —— 220.00 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR TRAVEL FROM AUG. 17-29, 1995— Continued 


"— M me Is aner vs dolar US. dolla US. dollar 


2294.00 
306.00 


15,804.22 
5,321.86 


—— . ͤ .. ̃ ⁵ —. EE NE A —— — BIKES. usui: E —— 4 — QAM: LL. — 46,036.33 


1 The following individual traveled under the authorization of the Republican Leader—Jan Paul blender irn rag c Aen re mde n men elt v and reimbursements to the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense under authority of Sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of NIN PLS! and Senate Resolution 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. 


0. HATFIELD, 
Chairman, „ Mar. 5, 1996. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1995. 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Né id Qty fasi UR . US. dollar : US. dollar US. dollar Y US. dollar 


JESSE HELMS, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, Feb. 1, 1996. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1995. 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous. Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Jane and e Name of cm Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Currency or US. currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. 
Currency Currency currency 
Patricia Hanback e T RERUMS UK SA Lut - e e 1 —— —— S 
w... y AF «² 27 ̃ 0: E 2 26200 E A usen ce: 1,029.31 
TTT ͤ———— ᷣ— — ———— . . ̃]⏑————— 413658 —— — — — 
Randy Schieber ES EE RE ES TROP RAPES REDE BEARER UAM d 92900 eee, eee ee eee 
e eee. . , . i eee neces 4 
Randy Schieber ——. —x .. —. —. . — „% ( cq 
0 ˙ ˙ ¼˙— —— ... ̃ ̃⅛˖ꝓ5⏑ßĩri —ß— uv — ͤ ».... . Rem 1 itii re 414.00 
— ————̃ m — — IND e. ü A a Semi bop is 5,056.62 


ARLEN SPECTER, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Intelligence, Jan. 30, —- 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES FOR TRAVEL FROM APRIL 17-24, 1995 , 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
=» US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent 


Currency er US. currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. 
currency currency currency currency 


Senator Frank H. Murkowski: 
‘Sweden 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES FOR TRAVEL FROM APRIL 17-24, 1995— Continued 
Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


US. dollar US. dolar US. dollar US. dollar 
Rent and county Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent 


currency er US. currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. 

currency 
v M ern sre TN 357854 3,578.64 744.00 

8 ——ůů— 5,853.50 50 

A 3,578.64 3,578.64 744.00 
Do. L —— 5457.24 5,457.64 744.00 
. ies 3,578.64 3,578.64 744.00 
BW ccc 5,853.50 50 798.00 
— — 357864 3,578.64 744.00 
— — e 5,853.50 5,853.50 798.00 
ß 3,578.64 3,578.64 744.00 
— — 5,853.50 5, 798.00 
o — 3,578.64 3,578.64 744.00 

nl doce 5,853.50 798. 
2 3,578.64 3,578.64 744.00 
Dor — 5, — 5,853.50 798.00 
franc indict — 3,578.64 8 3,578.64 744.00 
m 8 32 nᷓ!. N 9,170.92 
ottimi fund, ß AON UNS — 5,173.59 
hinge li m bp tM P. :., ̃ ER . ee io n 


"m FC K Simpson, Sen. Trent Lott, 


and Jan Their reports appear 
6 Wc 
ion 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. 


(Democratic Leader—Sen. Richa: the authoriz- 
WY ot Sec. J 0 of the Mutual Secunty At of 994. 35 amended by Sec 22 o PL. 


i 


Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural 9 Dec. 7, 1995. 


ADDENDUM.—CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. 
SENATE, UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE REPUBLICAN LEADER FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1995 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Wes and couatiy Nn d cing Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. currency er US. 
Currency currency currency currency 
Jan Pautk: 

— — Dollar — CT AA — — 2,294.00 

r —. — —  " jxtimennpnutitonnesbteiniasshlay, cedit Cr a EN A HR. XuRUEE 
Do. ieee ETC SU MR ue MEE M — T aT ä ————————————— MÀ 2,600.00 


ROBERT J. DOLE, 
Republican Leader, Nov. 30, 1995. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER FROM OCT. 13-16, 1995 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Fiame sad country Rene of em Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Currency or US. currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. 
currency currency currency currency 

Senator Ted Stevens: —-— me 
Germany ————————————————————————— H —— — — — — 

— . MASE AR LIT AES Uus eee 3,893.18 C00 TTT 3,893.18 133.10 

Senator Daniel Inouye: 

„„er , E E E n mem SEM LLLA E Decree! 8 310.56 
bg —:: — 22. 8 3,893.18 C— —— — —— 3,893.18 133.10 

Senator John Glenn: 

77 Germany ............. — REN — 7 ˙—˙, — € — nÀ€ 305.00 

E Belgium 8 Franc 4,029.48 BORAT’ SSRCSEOK ERN GEAR SNMSUNEEAD EET PCS 4,029.48 13847 

Senator Jeff Bingaman: nn 
NO SNR SEA RR OSPESAMT AFP ———— —— O. x 3,893.18 —ͤ A — 3,893.18 133.10 

Sénator Kay Bailey Hutchison: 

— TN Dollar — — —— ——— —À — 397.14 

C.. E —— 3,893.18 NU oeueled. — Kiss, — 3,893.18 133.10 
Senator ia Snowe: 

seira ! ͤ—ͤÄ¹ w ———TT—? PMEDCRNLUUUNNS "ED xoci udi: aa aa Mocuaguees 29342 

Lus ics — ß ——— 3,893.18 — E MabebsieiMi 3.893.18 133.10 

Senator Craig Thomas: 
8—̃ — Dollar doni „ Ege?) disks 408.00 
ae n 52065 — . — — — 5206.5 178.00 

Mira Baratta: 

3: Germany Dollar . — — — — 408.00 
ip dy — PRONE 6,493.50 — — — —-—-—' 6,493.50 222.00 
Germany ... Dollar ———- AAA ERHUENO a 408.00 
— 2 ³ DC OPEM CUM p 07 9,594 oo; SRS uam pc stavi — 9,594 328.00 

Steven J. Cortese: - 

, Germany ............ —— Dollar EAT A — bee rut —— RR qe UN 382. 
4 3 Un 3,893.18 MEM eurer » 3,893.18 133.10 
Germany 
—— ee Franc 3,893.18 — — — — 3,893.18 133.10 

Michelle k 
Cem . Dollar JM eed — — — 408.00 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384— 22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER FROM OCT. 13-16, 1995— Continued 


Name and country 


6＋6?jr.ñ— — TRPORENENUN 


6—ß—— Z— 


Per diem 


Name of currency 


Total 


7,694.41 


1 Delegation expenses include direct payments and reimbursements to the Department of State and the Department of Defense under authority of Sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by Sec. 22 of P.L. 95-384, 
and Senate Resolution 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. 


11,327.75 


TOM DASCHLE AND BOB DOLE, 
Democratic Leader and Republican Leader, Feb. 27, 1996. 


— ——-————— ſh“födeſieY— 


MEASURE PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR-—H.R. 497 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there is a bill due for its second 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 497) to create the National 
Gambling Impact and Policy Commission. 

Mr. LOTT. I object to further pro- 
ceedings on this matter at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 
1996 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 9:30 
a.m., Tuesday, March 12; further, that 
immediately following the prayer, the 
Journal of proceedings be deemed ap- 
proved to date, no resolutions come 
over under the rule, the call of the cal- 
endar be dispensed with, the morning 
hour be deemed to have expired, and 
the time for the two leaders be re- 
served for their use later in the day. I 
further ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate begin a period for the trans- 
action of morning business until the 
hour of 10 a.m. with Senators per- 
mitted to speak for up to 10 minutes 
each with the following exception: Sen- 
ator FEINSTEIN for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I further 
ask that at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, the 
Senate resume consideration of the 
omnibus appropriations bill, H.R. 3019; 
further, that the Senaté recess from 
the hours of 12:30 to 2:15 for the weekly 
policy conferences to meet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BALANCED BUDGET 
DOWNPAYMENT ACT, II 


Mr. LOTT. I might say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had hoped we would be able to 
make more progress today. I know the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee was here at the 
appointed hour and made an opening 
statement on this appropriations bill. I 
do know that there have been a couple 
of amendments that have been laid 
down. We are going to have to make 
real progress on this legislation tomor- 
row because we are facing a deadline on 
the continuing resolution this coming 
Friday. So if we are going to avoid that 
problem, we are going to have to either 
complete the amendments and com- 
plete final passage on this omnibus ap- 
propriations bill or take some other ac- 
tion to avoid the threat by President 
Clinton last week that we would have a 
shutdown. So I urge my colleagues and 
the leadership to work together to get 
an agreement on a list of amendments, 
how those amendments will be brought 
forward; that we have some sort of rea- 
sonable limit on the number of amend- 
ments that are offered so we can com- 
plete this legislation hopefully by to- 
morrow night or certainly sometime 
early in the day on Wednesday so we 
can allow this bill to go to conference. 
There will have to be a conference be- 
tween the two bodies, and I am sure 
that will take some time, too. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. LOTT. For the information of all 
Senators, the Senate will resume con- 
sideration of the continuing resolution 
at 10 a.m. on Tuesday. Additional 
amendments are expected to be offered, 
and it is still hoped that we may com- 
plete action during tomorrow’s session. 

Under a previous order, there are two 
consecutive cloture votes beginning at 
2:15 p.m. on Tuesday. The first will be 
on invoking cloture on the D.C. appro- 
priations conference report, to be fol- 
lowed by a vote on invoking cloture to 
proceed to the Whitewater resolution. 


Additional votes can be expected dur- 
ing Tuesday’s session of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
under the previous order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 4:22 p.m., adjourned until Tuesday, 
March 12, 1996, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 11, 1996: 
IN THE COAST GUARD 
THE FOLLOWING CADETS OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
APPOINTMENT 


ACADEMY FOR TO THE GRADE OF ENSIGN: 
STEPHEN ADLER COLIN EDWARD CAMPBELL 
TODD ADRIAN RACHELLE LYN CANNON 
ANDREW AGUILAR WILLIE 
CHRISTOPHER ALLAN SCOTT ERIC CARROLL 
AHEARN ANTHONY CELLA 
KRISTINA MARIE AHMANN ADAM ABRAHAM CHAMIE 
LEE CASEY LOUIS 
BRIAN ROBERT ANDERSON CHMIELEWSKI 
PETE AGRAO BRADLEY CLARE 
DAVID LEWIS ARRITT KATHRYN NADENE 
SCOTT ATEN ER 
JONATHAN DICKINSON ERIC MITCHELL COOPER 
BAKER 
ALAIN VELASCO COWALL 
BALMACEDO CRIGLER 
CLIFFORD RONALD TIMOTHY PATRICK CRONIN 
BAMBACH 
AGUSTUS JAMES BANNAN D. 
TIMOTHY JAMES BARELLI QUINCY LAMONT DAVIS 
CHE SETH JOO DENNING 
JENNIFER ALICE BEAVER JARED COLIN DILLIAN 
ERIC MICHAEL BELLEQUE PATRICK DOUGAN 
SCOTT DAVID BENSON 
JOHN BERRY EARLE DUNCAN 
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THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE U.S. OF- 
FICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 12203 AND 
8379, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY 
THE SENATE UNDER SECTION 12203 SHALL BEAR AN EF- 
FECTIVE DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. 


LINE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MARK K. FOREM. 
FLORIAN J. GIES 


M XXX-XX-X... 
XXX-XX-X... 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERALS DEPARTMENT 
To be lieutenant colonel 


WARD W. BUCKLES 
J. TERRY DAVI 
DOUGLAS B. O 


BIO-MEDICAL SCIENCE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


DANIEL M. FLEMING| 
DANIEL B. O'HO! 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
ROBERT T. MrT RO 
NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
REBECCA S. MINARDETT S e 98 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


LEO R. SHOCKLEY, JR. By eee sn 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED SUPPLY CORPS OFFICERS, TO 
BE REAPPOINTED IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 
AND 5582(A): 


LINE 
To be lieutenant 


BART A. VINSKEY| XXX-XX-X.. 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
GREGORY S. FIS 
MARVIN H. MCG 
THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, 


PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
531: 


LINE 
To be lieutenant commander 
JOHN S. e o 
DAN F. SHANO 
To be lieutenant 
JOSEPH M. ACOSTARSE 


DAVID M. EL. PAARE 


ROBERT R. JOHNSON Vv odi 


THOMAS J. K1 
JOSEPH R. KOH 


JEFFREY B. WILLIAM N- XX. N. 
DAVID G. WIMSATTBNTE TS 
NILS E. WIRSTROMBGGa00 am 
JOAN M. WOLLENBECKET V V ere OAN 
RUSSELL A. WRIG: 7 
RICHARD A. YEAGER DTP ETE S 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


RUSSELL A. ALMINDEIPe SO OON 
THOMAS R. BAKERI OSO an 


TOMMY L. GRAY JR. BV ET 2 M 
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TIMOTHY I. MIKLUS NX. 


To be ensign 


CRAIG L. ABRAHAM ESEO 
STACY L. MCLAURIN Be 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


SUPPLY CORPS 


To be lieutenant 
DAVID W. ADAMS, XXX-XX-X.... 


XXX-XX-X... 
XXX-XX-X... 


TODD R. WODZINSKL Fev oan 
RUSSELL E. WOODETSSSSSR 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. ARMY OFFICER, TO BE 
APPOINTED IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, HARRY T. TH 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- MARK A. 


TIONS 531 AND 716: GEORGE J. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be commander JAMES R. WHITS; 
ROBERT L. W S 
KENNETH A. HSR. á "en 
THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be captain JEFFREY M. NARWO! 
DAVID A. NORLEY Besees 
BRUCE FELDMAN| RICHARD OBREGO. 
JOHN R. WILCOX, JF, MATTHEW N. OTT ESTO 
To be commander JESSICA M. WS NR 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
RAYMOND J. BETSONEZZETZE M APPOINTED IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. 
JEFFREY D. GEORGIAE COA NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 

To be lieutenant commander SECTIONS 551 AND S562(B): 


MONTE L. BIBLE| XXX- mg X. CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


MICHAEL M. BELLESB T$ SOGAN 
MARC R. DELAO BT See N. X. 
JOHN E. GON: XXX-XX-X.. 
BRADLEY S. HANCOCK XXX-XX-X... 
ANDREW Z. LEI d 0075 XXX. 
ROBERT W. P 
MATTHEW E. SUES XXX- XX-X.. 


To be nen Junior grade) 
PHILLIP T. CAR' 
SCOTT E. LANTZY| 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


To be ensign 


ROBERT J. BALLISTER IRF 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI: 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS. 
OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED: 
STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant 
KEITH E. AUTRY ESOS n 


BRIAN L. CASP ER 
JAMES S. C. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 


= SUPPLY CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


LUAN K. TORS CS Vo am 
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THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GEN- 
ERAL'S CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


VIDA M. ANTOLINJENKINSBe v OQ? Un 
MICHAEL M. BATESIE ee O 2 9M 
BARRY R. BLANKFIELIG (GOGO 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 
JEFFREY S. NORDIN ESLOC OAN 
To be lieutenant 


EROL S. APAYDINIPS Oe 
ELDON G. BLOCH| xxx- XX-X. 
KURT J. 
BRADLEY R. BUR 
THOMAS P. CARRO) 
PEDRO L. CASINGAL, 


THEODORE C. WEESNERBCG Oca am 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LINE OFFICER, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be ensign 


QUENTIN A. TERKILDSENES? 23 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531° 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


EDDY R. BUENO 
KRISTIN N. C. 
JOSEPH D. COLE} 


EURONE GRAHAM SOS. o. AN 
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ALLEGRA T. HALYARD ESSO Un 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


EUGENE A. SWII XXX-XX-X... 


To be ensign 


LARA L. MASSARTESSS S3 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


CANDY M. SIMMONS BTE TM. 
DONDRIA R. SMITHHULLIES SOS hea 
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DEBORAH M. SWEETMAN 
TERESE M. WARNER) 
LAUREN B. WHIT: 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


CHRISTINE Y. ADAMSpev ovo AN 
EVANGELINE F. _XXX-XX-X... 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED TEMPORARY LIMITED DUTY 
OFFICERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE LINE AS LIMITED DUTY OFFI- 
CERS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 558XA): 


LIMITED DUTY OFFICERS, LINE 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


MICHAEL R. DICKSON! 
GARY C. KYTE. 
CHARLES K. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive message transmitted by 
the President to the Senate on March 
11, 1996, withdrawing from further Sen- 
ate consideration the following nomi- 
nation: 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

LINDA COLVIN RHODES, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY FOR THE 


TERM EXPIRING JANUARY 19, 2001, WHICH WAS SENT TO 
THE SENATE ON AUGUST 10, 1995. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
March 12, 1996, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MARCH 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Strategic Forces Subcommittee 
To hold closed and open hearings on the 
Department of Energy Atomic Energy 
Defense Programs (Nuclear Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management). 
S 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 


To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

SD-342 
Rules and Administration 

To resume hearings on S. 46, to amend 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 to provide for a voluntary system 
of spending limits and partial public fi- 
nancing of Senate primary and general 
election campaigns, and to limit con- 
tributions by multicandidate political 
committees, S. 1219 and S. 1389, bills to 
reform the financing of Federal elec- 
tions, and S. 1528, to reform the financ- 
ing of Senate campaigns. 

SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Personnel Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1997 
for the Department of Defense and the 
future years defense program, focusing 
on manpower, personnel, and com- 
pensation programs. 

SR-222 


~ 


Judiciary 
Business meeting, to resume markup of 
S. 269 and S. 1394, bills to reform the 
United States immigration system. 
SD-106 
1:00 p.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1997 for the Department of Defense and 
the future years defense plan. 
SR-222 
Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on the Convention 
on the Prohibition of Development, 
Production, Stockpiling and Use of 
Chemical Weapons and on Their De- 
struction, opened for signature and 
signed by the United States at Paris on 
January 13, 1993 (Treaty Doc. 103-21). 
SD-419 


MARCH 14 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 1425, to recognize 
the validity of rights-of-way granted 
under section 2477 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
Post Office and Civil Service Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings to examine issues relat- 
ing to United States Postal Service 
customers. 
SD-342 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1477, to 
improve the Federal regulation of food, 
drugs, devices, and biological products, 
and proposed legislation to amend the 
Older Americans Act. 
Room to be announced 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Retired 
Officers Association, the Association of 
the U.S. Army, the Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association, and the Blinded 


Veterans Association. 
345 Cannon Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 


To continue hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1997 for the Department of Defense and 
the future years defense plan. 

SR-222 


Budget 
To hold hearings to examine the budg- 
etary and economic implications of al- 
ternative spectrum use policies. 
SD-608 


11:00 a.m. 
Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 
To hold hearings to examine the chal- 
lenges to democracy in Albania. 
311 Cannon Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Readiness Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on current and future 
military readiness as the armed forces 
prepare for the 21st century. 
SR-232A 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold oversight hearings on wetland 
mitigation banking under section 404 of 
the Clean Water Act. 
SD-406 


MARCH 15 
9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Airland Forces Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1997 
for the Department of Defense, focus- 
ing on tactical aviation programs. 
SR-222 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 581, to repeal 
those provisions of Federal law that re- 
quire employees to pay union dues or 
fees as a condition of employment. 


10:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Acquisition and Technology Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1997 
for the Department of Defense. 
SR-232A 


MARCH 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Federal Communications Corn- 


mission. 
SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To hold hearings on the President's fiscal 
year 1997 budget proposals. 
SD-608 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To hold hearings to examine the asset 
forfeiture program, focusing on issues 
relating to the Bicycle Club Casino. 
SD-342 


MARCH 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1997 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on the 
ballistic missile defense program. 
SD-192 


€ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 
SD-342 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1997 for foreign 
assistance programs. 
SD-138 


Veterans' Affairs 
To resume hearings to examine the re- 
form of health care priorities. 
SR-418 


2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1077, to authorize 
research, development, and demonstra- 
tion of hydrogen as an energy carrier, 
S. 1153, to authorize research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of hydrogen 
as an energy carrier, and a demonstra- 
tion-commercialization project which 
produces hydrogen as an energy source 
produced from solid and complex waste 
for on-site use fuel cells, and H.R. 655, 
to authorize the hydrogen research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy. 
SD-366 


MARCH 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Parks, Historic Preservation and Recre- 
ation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 305, to establish 
the Shenandoah Valley National Bat- 
tlefields and Commission in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, H.R. 1091, to 
improve the National Park System in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, S. 1225, 
to require the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct an inventory of historic 
sites, buildings, and artifacts in the 
Champlain Valley and the upper Hud- 
son River Valley, including the Lake 
George area, S. 1226, to require the Sec- 
;retary of the Interior to prepare a 
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study of battlefields of the Revolution- 
ary War and the War of 1812, and to es- 
tablish an American Battlefield Pro- 
tection Program, and S.J. Res. 42, des- 
ignating the Civil War Center at Lou- 
isiana State University as the United 
States Civil War Center, making the 
center the flagship institution for plan- 
ning the sesquicentennial commemora- 
tion of the Civil War. 

SD-366 


MARCH 26 
2:00 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the proposed budget 
request for fiscal year 1997 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA), and to examine recent 
developments in the Space Station pro- 
gram. 
SR-253 


MARCH 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings to examine Spectrum’s 
use and management. 


SR-253 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigze- 
tions 


To resume hearings to examine global 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 


struction. 

SD-342 
Veterans' Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Veterans of World War I, 
AMVETS, the American Ex-Prisoners 
of War, the Vietnam Veterans of Amer- 
ica, and the Military Order of the Pur- 


ple Heart. 
345 Cannon Building 
MARCH 28 
9:00 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 


To hold oversight hearings on the recent 
settlement and accommodation agree- 
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ments concerning the Navajo and Hopi 
land dispute. 
SR-485 


APRIL 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings to examine Spec- 
trum's use and management. 
SR-253 


SEPTEMBER 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 

of the American Legion. 
335 Cannon Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


MARCH 13 
8:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1997 for 
intelligence programs. 
SD-117 


POSTPONEMENTS 


MARCH 13 


10:00 a.m. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the reform 
of health care priorities. 


SR-418 
10:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to examine recent de- 
velopments in the Space Station pro- 
gram. 
SR-253 


